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THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    10 

S.  MATTHEW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  author  ji  this  Gospel  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  residing  at  Capernaum,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  A*  to  his  Identity  with  the  "  Levi"  of  the  second  and  third  Gospels,  and  other  particulars,  see  on  Mat- 
thew 9.  8.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  apostolic  labours.  That,  after  preaching  to  his  countrymen  In  Palestine, 
he  went  to  the  East,  Is  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity ;  but  the  precise  scene  or  scenes  of  his  ministry  cannot  be 
determined.  That  he  died  a  natural  death  may  be  concluded  from  the  belief  of  the  best-Informed  of  the  Fathers- 
that  of  the  apostles  only  three,  James  the  Greater,  Peter,  and  Paul,  suffered  martyrdom.  That  the  first  Gospel  was 
written  by  this  apostle  Is  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 

For  the  date  of  this  Gospel  we  have  only  internal  evidence,  and  that  far  from  decisive.  Accordingly,  opinion  is 
much  divided.  That  It  was  the  first  Issued  of  all  the  Gospels  was  universally  believed.  Hence,  although  in  the  order 
of  the  Gospel*,  those  by  the  two  apostles  were  placed  first  In  the  oldest  M8S.  of  the  old  Latin  version,  while  In  all  the 
Greek  MSS.,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  order  Is  the  same  as  In  our  Bibles,  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  Is  in 
every  case  placed  first.  And  as  this  Gospel  Is  of  all  the  four  the  one  which  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  having 
been  prepared  and  constructed  with  a  special  view  to  the  Jews— who  certainly  first  required  a  written  Gospel,  an<i 
would  be  the  first  to  make  use  of  It— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  was  Issued  before  any  of  the  others.  That  It  wag 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Is  equally  certain ;  for  as  Hug  observes  (Introduction  to  the  New  Testa 
ment,  p.  316,  Fosdick's  translation),  when  he  report*  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  that  awful  event,  on  coming  to  the  warn- 
ing about  "the  abomination  of  desolation"  which  they  should  "see  standing  In  the  holy  place,"  he  interposes  (con- 
trary to  his  Invariable  practice,  whloh  is  to  relate  without  remark)  a  call  to  his  readers  to  read  intelligently—"  Wht  so 
readeth,  let  him  understand"  (Matthew  24. 15)— a  call  to  attend  to  the  Divine  signal  for  flight  which  could  be  Intended 
only  for  those  who  lived  before  the  event.  But  how  long  before  that  event  this  Gospel  was  written  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  internal  evidences  seem  to  imply  a  very  early  date.  Since  the  Jewish  Christians  were,  for  five  or  six  years,  ex- 
posed to  persecution  from  their  own  countrymen — until  the  Jews,  being  persecuted  by  the  Komans,  had  to  look  to 
themselves— it  is  not  likely  (It  Is  argued)  that  they  should  be  left  so  long  without  some  written  Gospel  to  reassure  and 
sustain  them,  and  Matthew's  Gospel  was  eminently  fitted  for  that  purpose.  But  the  digests  to  which  Luke  refers  In 
nls  Introduction  (see  on  Luke  1. 1-i)  would  be  sufficient  for  a  time,  especially  as  the  living  voice  of  the  "eye- witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  Word"  was  yet  sounding  abroad.  Other  considerations  In  favour  of  a  very  early  date— such  as 
the  tender  way  in  which  the  author  seems  studiously  to  speak  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  if  still  reigning,  and  his  writing 
of  Pilate  apparently  as  If  still  In  power— seem  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  cannot  therefore  be  made  the  ground 
of  reasoning  as  to  the  date  of  this  Gospel.  Its  Hebraic  structure  and  hue,  though  they  prove,  as  we  think,  that  this 
Gospel  must  have  been  published  at  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  no  evidence 
In  favour  of  so  early  a  date  as  a.d.  37  or  38— according  to  some  of  the  Fathers,  and,  of  the  moderns,  Tillemont, 
Townson,  Owen,  Birrs,  Trkgklles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date  suggested  by  the  statement  of  Irenseus  (3. 1),  that 
Matthew  put  forth  his  Gospel  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  at  Rome  preaching  and  founding  the  Church— or  after  A.  D 
60— though  probably  the  majority  of  critics  are  In  favour  of  it,  would  seem  rather  too  late,  especially  as  the  second 
and  third  Gospels,  which  were  doubtless  published,  as  well  as  this  one,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  had 
still  to  be  issued.  Certainly,  such  statements  as  the  following,  "Wherefore  that  field  Is  called  the  field  of  blood  unto 
this  dot/;"  "And  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day"  (Matthew  27.  8  and  28.  15),  bespeak 
a  date  considerably  later  than  the  events  recorded.  We  incline,  therefore,  to  a  date  intermediate  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  dates  assigned  to  this  Gospel,  without  pretending  to  greater  precision. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  strikingly  Jewish  character  and  colouring  of  this  Gospel.  The  facts  which  it  selects,  the 
points  to  which  it  gives  prominence,  the  cast  of  thought  and  phraseology,  all  bespeak  the  Jewish  point  of  view  from 
which  it  was  written  and  to  which  it  was  directed.  This  has  been  noticed  from  the  beginning,  and  is  universally 
acknowledged.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  right  Interpretation  of  It ;  but  the  tendency  among  some  even 
of  the  best  of  the  Germans  to  Infer,  from  this  special  design  of  the  first  Gospel,  a  certain  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
Evangelist  in  the  treatment  of  his  facta,  must  be  guarded  against. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  Important  point  connected  with  this  Gospel  is  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  Is  believed  by  a  formidable  number  of  critics  that  this  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  what  is  loosely 
sailed  Hebrew,  but  more  correctly  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  native  tongue  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  oui 
Lord ;  and  that  the  Greek  Matthew  which  we  now  possess  Is  a  translation  of  that  work,  either  by  the  Evangelist  him 
self  or  some  unknown  hand.  The  evidence  on  whloh  this  opinion  is  grounded  is  wholly  external,  but  it  has  beer. 
deemed  conclusive  by  Grottos,  Michaklis  (and  his  translator),  Marse,  Townson,  Campbell.,  Olshausen,  Cum* 
wbil  Meyer.  Ebrard.  Lange.  Davidson,  Cxtbeton,  Tregellks,  Webster  and  Wilkinson  Ac.    The  evidence  r* 
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tot  revi  to  cannot  be  given  here,  but  will  be  found,  with  remarks  on  .ts  unsatisfactory  character.  In  the  *  Introduction 
U.  the  Gospels"  prefixed  to  oar  larger  Commentary,  pp.  28-31. 

But  how  stand  the  facts  as  to  oar  Greek  Gospel  T  We  have  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  that  it  la  a  to-aruinfivm. 
cither  by  Matthew  himself  or  any  one  else.  All  antiquity  refers  to  It  as  the  work  of  Matthew  the  publican  and 
fcyostle,  just  as  the  other  Gospels  are  ascribed  to  their  respective  authors.  This  Greek  Gospel  was  from  the  first  r»»- 
eaived  by  the  Church  as  an  integral  part  of  the  one  quadriform  Ootpel.  And  while  the  Fathers  often  advert  to  Urn 
two  Gospels  which  we  have  from  apostles,  and  the  two  which  we  have  from  men  not  apostles— In  order  to  show  thai 
us  that  of  Mark  leans  so  entirely  on  Peter,  and  that  of  Lake  on  Paul,  these  are  really  no  less  apostolical  than  tb* 
other  two— though  we  attach  less  weignt  to  this  circumstance  than  they  did,  we  cannot  bat  think  it  striking  that,  Id 
thus  speaking,  they  never  drop  a  hint  that  the  fall  apostolic  authority  of  the  Greek  Matthew  had  ever  been  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  the  original.  Further,  not  a  trace  can  be  discovered  in  this  Gospel  itself  of  its 
being  «  translation.  Michaexis  tried  to  detect,  and  fancied  that  he  had  succeeded  in  detecting,  one  or  two  sue  a. 
Other  Germans  since,  and  Davidson  and  Cureton  among  ourselves,  have  made  the  same  attempt.  But  the  entire 
failure  of  all  such  attempts  la  now  generally  admitted,  and  candid  advocates  of  a  Hebrew  original  are  quite  ready  to 
own  that  none  such  are  to  be  found,  and  that  bat  for  external  testimony  no  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  Greek 
was  not  the  original.  This  they  regard  as  showing  how  perfectly  the  translation  has  been  executed;  but  those  whe 
know  best  what  translating  from  one  language  Into  another  is  will  be  the  readiest  to  own  that  this  is  tantamount  to 
giving  up  the  question.  This  Gospel  proclaims  its  own  originality  in  a  number  of  striking  points  ;  such  as  its  man- 
ner of  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Its  phraseology  In  some  peculiar  cases.  Bat  the  close  verbal  ooincidenee* 
of  our  Greek  Matthew  with  the  next  two  Gospels  most  not  be  quite  passed  over.  There  are  but  two  possible  ways 
of  explaining  this.  Either  the  translator,  sacrificing  verbal  fidelity  in  his  version,  intentionally  conformed  certain 
purls  of  his  author's  work  to  the  second  and  third  Gospels — in  which  case  it  can  hardly  be  called  Matthew's  Gospel  »t 
all  —or  our  Greek  Matthew  is  itself  the  original. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  some  advocates  of  a  Hebrew  original  have  adopted  the  theory  of  a  double  original  ; 
the  external  testimony,  they  think,  requiring  as  to  believe  In  a  Hebrew  original,  while  Internal  evidence  Is  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  originality  of  the  Greek.  This  theory  Is  espoused  by  Guerxoxk,  Olshausen,  Thiersch,  Townbon, 
T  v.k<;kj.i.es.  Ac.  But,  besides  that  this  looks  too  like  an  artificial  theory,  invented  to  solve  a  difficulty,  it  is  utterly 
void  of  historical  support.  There  Is  not  a  vestige  of  testimony  to  support  It  In  Christian  antiquity.  This  ought  to  b« 
if-r;ni  ve  against  it. 

It  remains,  then,  that  oar  Greek  Matthew  is  the  original  of  that  Gospel,  and  that  no  other  original  ever  existed. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dean  Aitord,  that  after  maintaining,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "Greek  Testament'' 
the  theory  of  a  Hebrew  original,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions :  "  On  the  whole, 
then,  I  find  myself  constrained  to  abandon  the  view  maintained  In  my  first  edition,  and  to  adopt  that  of  a  Greek 
original." 

One  argument  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side,  on  which  not  a  little  reliance  has  been  placed;  but  the  deter- 
in  nation  of  the  main  question  does  not,  in  oar  opinion,  depend  upon  the  point  which  It  raises.  It  has  been  very  con- 
fluently  affirmed  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  when  Matthew 
published  his  Gospel  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  he  would  write  a  Gospel,  for  their  benefit  in  the  flre> 
Instance,  in  that  language.  Mow,  as  this  merely  alleges  the  improbability  of  a  Greek  original,  It  is  enough  to  plaos 
Against  It  the  evidence  already  adduced,  which  is  positive,  In  favour  of  the  sole  originality  of  our  Greek  Matthew. 
It  is  Indeed  a  question  how  far  the  Greek  language  was  understood  in  Palestine  at  the  time  referred  to.  But  we  advise 
the  reader  not  to  be  drawn  Into  that  question  as  essential  to  the  settlement  of  the  other  one.  It  is  an  element  in  It, 
ao  doubt,  but  not  an  essential  element.  There  are  extremes  on  both  sides  of  It.  The  old  idea,  that  oar  Lord  hardly 
ever  spoke  anything  but  Syro-Chaldalc,  is  now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  Many,  however,  will  not  go  the  length,  on 
the  other  side,  of  Hug  (in  his  Introduction,  pp.  838,  Ac.)  and  Roberts  ("  Discussions,"  Ac,  pp.  25,  Ac).  For  ourselves, 
though  we  believe  that  our  Lord,  in  all  the  more  public  scenes  of  His  ministry,  spoke  in  Greek,  all  we  think  it  neces- 
«t-.ry  here  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  Greek  was  so  little  understood  in  Palestine  as  to  make  it 
improbable  that  Matthew  would  write  his  Gospel  exclusively  in  that  language— so  improbable  as  to  outweigh  the 
evidence  that  he  did  so.  And  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  digests  or  short  narratives  of  the  principal  facte  of 
mi  Lord's  history  which  we  know  from  Luke  (L  1-*)  were  floating  about  for  some  time  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel, 
of  which  he  speaks  by  no  means  disrespectfully,  and  nearly  all  of  which  would  be  In  the  mother  tongue,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Jews  of  Palestine  generally  would  have  from  the  first  reliable  written  mat- 
r.er  sufficient  to  supply  every  necessary  requirement  until  the  publican-apostle  should  leisurely  draw  up  the  first 
>f  the  four  Gospels  in  a  language  to  them  not  a  strange  tongue,  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  was  the  language  in 
which  the  entire  quadriform  Gospel  was  to  be  for  all  time  enshrined.  The  following  among  others  hold  to  this  view 
of  the  sole  originality  of  the  Greek  Matthew:  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Bkza,  Lightfoot,  Wbtbtbin,  Lardner.  Hue, 
CRmajOHm,  Orkdner,  De  Wkttk,  Stuart,  Da  Costa,  Fairbairn,  Roberts. 

On  I  wo  other  questions  regarding  this  Gospel  It  would  have  been  desirable  to  say  something,  had  not  our  available 
■(pace  been  already  exhausted :  The  characteristic*,  both  in  language  and  matter,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
other  three,  jvjtd  Its  relation  to  the  tecond  and  third  Ootpels.  On  the  latter  of  these  topics — whether  one  or  more  of 
the  Evangelists  maue  use  of  the  materials  of  the  other  Gospels,  and,  if  so,  which  of  the  Evangelists  drew  from  which 
—the  opinions  are  Just  as  numerous  as  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  every  conceivable  way  of  it  having  one  or  mors 
«-ho  plead  for  It.  The  most  popular  opinion  until  within  a  pretty  recent  period— and  in  this  country,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  still— ts  that  the  second  Evangelist  availed  himself  more  or  less  of  the  materials  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  the 
third  of  the  materials  of  both  the  first  and  second  Gospels.  Here  we  can  but  state  our  own  belief,  that  each  of  the 
Brat  three  Evangelists  wrote  Independently  of  both  the  others ;  while  the  fourth,  familiar  with  the  first  three,  wrote 
.^supplement  them,  and,  even  where  he  travels  along  the  same  line,  wrote  quite  Independently  of  them.  This  Judgment 
»re  express,  with  all  deference  for  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty  close  study  of  each  of  the  Goe> 
rein  in  Immediate  Juxtaposition  and  comparison  with  the  others.  On  the  former  of  the  two  topics  noticed,  the  lln- 
galMtlc  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  Gospels  have  been  handled  most  closely  and  ably  by  Crbdner  ("  Elnleituntr" ),  of 
'.7bo»e  results  a  good  summary  will  be  found  in  Davidson's  "  Introduction."  The  other  peculiarities  of  the  Goapnls 
■*  been  most  felicitously  and  beautifully  brought  out  by  Da  Costa  in  his  "Four  Witnesses,"  to  which  we  tnww 
•Imply  refer  the  reader,  though  it  contains  a  few  things  in  which  we  cannot  concur 
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CHAPTER    1. 

Ver.  1-17.  Qenkalogy  of  Cheist.  (—Luke  8.  23-38.)  1. 
ffhe  book  of  the  generation — an  expression  purely  Jew- 
ish ;  meaning,  '  Table  of  the  genealogy.'  In  Genesis  5.  1 
the  same  expression  occurs  tn  tflis  sense.  We  have  here, 
then,  the  title,  not  of  this  whol^  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but 
only  of  the  first  seventeen  verses,  of  .Testis  Christ — For 
*.be  meaning  of  these  glorious  words,  see  on  v.  X6,  21 
■*  Jesus,"  the  name  given  to  our  Lord  at  His  circumcision 
Luke  2.  21),  was  that  by  which  He  was  familiarly  known 
while  on  earth.  The  word  "  Christ"— though  applied  to 
Him  as  a  propei'  name  by  the  angel  who  announced  His 
rairtta  to  the  shepherds  (Luke  2.  11),  and  onoe  or  twice  used 
In  this  sense  by  our  Lord  Himself  (ch.  23.  8,  10;  Mark  9.  41) 
—t.mly  began,  to  be  so  used  by  others  about  the  very  close 
it  His  earthly  career  (ch.  26.  68;  27.  17).  The  full  form, 
'Jesus  Christ,"  though  once  used  by  Himself  in  His  In- 
tercessory Prayer  (John  17.  3),  was  never  used  by  others 
till  after  Kis  ascension  and  the  formation  of  churches  in 
His  name.  Its  use,  then,  in  the  opening  words  of  this 
Gospel  (and  in  v.  17,  18)  is  in  the  style  of  the  late  period 
when  our  Evangelist  wrote,  rather  than  of  the  events  he 
wag  going  to  record.  the  son  of  David,  the  son  ef  Abra- 
hnm — As  Abraham  was  the  first  from  whose  family  it  was 
predicted  that,  Messiah  should  spring  (Genesis  22.  18),  so 
David  was  the  last.  To  a  Jewish  reader,  accordingly, 
these  behooved  to  be  the  two  great  starting-points  of  any 
true  genealogy  of  the  promised  Messiah;  and  thus  this 
opening  verse,  as  it  stamps  the  first  Gospel  as  one  pecu- 
liarly Jewish,  would  at  once  tend  toconclllate  the  writer's 
peuple.  From  the  nearest  of  those  two  fathers  came  that 
familiar  name  of  the  promised  Messiah,  "the  son  of 
David"  (Luke  20.  41),  which  was  applied  to  Jesus,  either  in 
devout  acknowledgment  of  His  rightful  claim  to  it  (cb. 
9.  27 ;  20.  31),  or  in  the  way  of  insinuating  inquiry  whether 
snob  were  the  case  (see  on  John  4.  29;  ch.  12.  23).  2.  Abra- 
liniii  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob \  and  Jacob 
begat  .Indus  and  his  brethren — Only  the  fourth  son  of 
Jacob  is  here  named,  as  it  was  from  his  loins  that  Messiah 
was  to  spring  (Genesis  49. 10).  3.  And  Judas  begat  Pkares 
aad  Zara  of  Thamar  t  and  Phares  begat  Earon  i  and 
Rtirom  begat  Aram ;  4.  And  Aram  begat  Aminadabi 
and  Aminadab  begat  Naasson  ;  and  Naanon  begat 
Salmon;  5.  And  Salmon  begat  Booi  of  Rachab  |  and 
Boot  begat  Obed  of  Ruth  ;  and  Obed  begat  .Je**e  ;  6. 
And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king  ;  and  David  the  king 
begat  Solomon  of  her  of  Urias — Four  women  are  here 
Introduced;  two  of  them  Gentiles  by  birth— Rachab  and 
Ruth  ;  and  three  of  them  with  a  blot  at  their  names  in  the 
Old  Testament—  Thamar,  Rachab  and  Bath-sheba,  This 
feature  in  the  present  genealogy— herein  differing  from 
that  given  by  Luke — comes  well  from  him  who  styles 
himself  tn  his  list  of  the  Twelve,  what  none  of  the  other 
lists  do,  "Matthew  the  publican;"  as  if  thereby  to  hold 
forth,  at  the  very  outset,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  that 
grace  which  could  not  only  fetch  in  "them  that  are  aflw 
off,"  but  reach  down  even  to  "publicans  and  harlots," 
and  raise  them  to  "sit  with  the  prinoes  of  his  people." 
David  is  here  twice  emphatically  styled  "David  the 
king,"  as  not  only  the  first  of  that  royal  line  from  which 
Messiah  was  to  descend,  but  the  one  king  of  all  that  line 
from  which  the  throne  that  Messiah  was  to  oocupy  took 
its  name—"  the  throne  of  David."  The  angel  Gabriel,  in 
announcing  Him  to  His  virgin-mother,  calls  it  "the 
throne  of  David  His  father,"  sinking  all  the  intermediate 
kings  of  that  line,  as  having  no  importance  save  as  links 
to  connect  the  first  and  the  last  king  cf  Israel  as  father 
and  son.  It  will  be  observed  that  Rachab  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  great-grandmother  of  David  (see  Ruth  4. 20- 
22;  and  1  Chronicles  2.  11-15)— a  thing  not  beyond  possibil- 
ity indeed,  but  extremely  improbable,  there  being  about 
four  centuries  between  them.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  one  or  two  intermediate  links  are  omitted.  T. 
And  Solomon  begat  Roboam;  and  Roboaaa  begat 
Ar-ia ;  and  Abia  begat  Asa ;  8.  And  Asa  begat  Josaphat ; 
and  Josaphnt  begat  Joram ;  and  o  orain  begat  Ozlas 
'or  Uzziab)— Three  kings  are  here  omitted— A haziah.  Jo- 


ash,  and  Amazinh  (1  Chronicles  3.  11, 12).  Son.e  omissions 
behooved  to  be  made,  to  compress  the  whole  into  three 
fourteens  (v.  17).  The  reason  why  these,  rather  than  other 
names,  are  omitted,  must  be  sought  in  religious  consider- 
ations—either in  the  connection  of  those  kings  with  the 
house  of  Ahab  (as  Lightfoot.  EBKAKD.and  Alford  view 
It);  in  their  slender  right  to  be  regarded  as  true  links  In  th« 
theocratic  chain  (as  Lange  takes  it);  >r  in  some  similar 
disqualification.  11.  And  Joslas  begat  Jechonlas  and 
his  brethren— J econiah  was  Josiah's  grandson,  being 
the  son  of  Jehoiaklm,  Josiah's  second  son  (1  Chroni- 
cles 3.  15);  but  Jehoiaklm  might  well  be  sunk  in  such 
a  catalogue,  being  a  mere  puppet  In  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  (2  Chronicles  36.  4).  The  "brethren"  of 
Jechonlas  here  evidently  mean  his  uncles— the  chief  of 
whom,  Mattaniah  or  Zedekiah,  who  came  to  the  throne 
(2  Kings  24.  17),  Is,  In  2  Chronicles  36.  10,  called  "his 
brother,"  as  well  as  here,  abont  the  time  they  were 
carried  away  to  Babylon— lit.,  'of  their  migration,'  for 
the  Jews  avoided  the  word  'captivity'  as  too  bitter  « 
recollection,  and  our  Evangelist  studiously  respects  the 
national  feeling.  154.  And  after  they  were  brought  to 
('after  the  migration  of)  Babylon,  Jechonlas  begat 
Salathiel — So  1  Chronicles  3.  17.  Nor  does  this  contradict 
Jeremiah  22.  30,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Write  ye  this  man 
(Coniah,  or  Jeconiah)  childless;"  for  what  follows  ex- 
plains in  what  sense  this  was  meant — "  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David." 
He  was  to  have  seed,  but  noreianing child,  and  Salathiel 
(or  Shealtiel)  begat  Zorobabel — So  Ezra  8.  2;  Nehemiah 
12.  1;  Haggal  1.  1.  But  It  would  appear  from  1  Chronicles 
8.  19  that  Zerubbabel  was  Salathiel's  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Pedaiah,  whose  name,  for  some  reason  unknown, 
is  omitted.  13-15.  And  Zorobabel  begat  Abind,  dec— 
None  of  these  names  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  but 
they  were  doubtless  taken  from  the  public  or  family  reg- 
isters, which  the  Jews  carefully  kept,  and  their  accuracy 
was  never  challenged.  10.  And  Jacob  begat  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jeans — From 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  genealogy  here  given  is  not  that 
of  Mary,  but  of  Joseph  ;  nor  has  this  ever  been  questioned. 
And  yet  it  is  here  studiously  proclaimed  that  Joseph  was 
not  the  natural,  but  only  the  legal  father  of  our  Lord.  His 
birth  of  a  virgin  was  known  only  to  a  few ;  but  theacknow- 
ledged  descent  of  his  legal  father  from  David  secured  that 
the  descent  of  Jesus  Himself  from  David  should  never  b« 
questioned.  See  on  v.  20.  who  is  called  Christ — signifying 
'anointed.'  It  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  king* 
(1  Samuel  24.6,10);  to  the  priests  (Leviticus  4.5, 16,  Ac);  and 
to  the  prophets  (1  Kings  19.  16)— these  all  being  anointed 
with  oil,  the  symbol  of  the  needful  spiritual  gifts  to 
consecrate  them  to  their  respective  offices;  and  it  was 
applied,  in  its  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  sense,  to 
the  promised  Deliverer,  inasmuch  as  He  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  an  office  embracing  all  three  by  the  Immeasur- 
able anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Isaiah  61. 1;  cf.  JohnS.  84). 
17.  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are 
fourteen  generations ;  and  from  David  until  the  car- 
rying away  (or  migration)  into  Babylon  are  fourteen 
generations ;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into  ('  the 
migration  of)  Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  gen- 
erations— that  is,  the  whole  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  fourteens,  each  embracing  one  marked  era, 
and  each  ending  with  a  notable  event,  in  the  Israelitish 
annals.  Such  artificial  aids  to  memory  were  familiar  te 
the  Jews,  and  much  larger  gaps  than  those  here  are  found 
in  some  of  the  Old  Testament  genealogies.  In  Ezra  7. 1-fi 
no  fewer  than  six  generations  of  the  priesthood  are  omit- 
ted, as  will  appear  by  comparing  it  with  1  Chronicles  6. 
3-15.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  of  the  three  divisions 
of  fourteen  appears  to  contain  only  thirteen  distinct 
names,  including  Jesus  as  the  last.  Lange  thinks  thai 
this  was  meant  as  a  tacit  hint  that  Mary  was  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  the  thirteenth  link  of  the  last  chain,  as  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  Evangelist  could  have  made 
any  mistake  In  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  simpler  way 
of  accounting  for  it.  As  the  Evangelist  himself  (v.  17 
reckons  David  twice — as  tJ>«  'ast  of  *he  first  fourteen  am 
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in*  first  of  the  second— so,  If  we  reckon  the  second  four- 
teen to  end  with  Joslah,  who  was  coeval  with  the  "  carry- 
ing away  Into  captivity"  (v.  11).  and  the  third  to  begin 
tfith  Jeconlah,  it  will  be  found  that  the  last  division,  as 
well  as  the  other  two,  embraces  fourteen  names,  Including 
that  of  our  Lord. 

18-25.  Birth  of  Christ.  18.  Now  the  birth  of  Je- 
ms Christ  was  on  (his  irlie,  or  'thus':  When  as  his 
mother  Kai-y  was  espoused  —  rather,  'betrothed'— 1» 
Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  (or 
discovered  to  be)  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghoet— It  was, 
of  course,  the  fact  only  that  was  discovered ;  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  here  given  Is  the  Evangelist's  own.  That 
the  Holy  Ghost  Is  a  living  conscious  Person  Is  plainly  Im- 
plied here,  and  is  elsewhere  clearly  taught  (Acts  5.8,4, 
*c.) :  and  that,  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  He  Is  distinct 
both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Is  taught  with  equal 
distinctness  (Matthew  28. 19;  2  Corinthians  18. 14).  On  the 
Miraculous  Conception  of  our  Lord,  see  on  Luke  1. 85.  19. 
Then  Joseph  her  husband— cf.  v.  20,  "  Mary,  thy  wife." 
Betrothal  was,  In  Jewish  law,  valid  marriage.  In  giving 
Mary  up,  therefore,  Joseph  had  to  take  legal  steps  to 
effect  the  separation,  being  a  Just  man,  and  not  'will- 
ing to  inn ke  her  a  public  example— or  '  to  expose  her' 
(see  Deuteronomy  22.  23,  24)— was  minded  to  put  her 
away  privily— ('privately')  by  giving  her  the  required 
writing  of  divorcement  (Deuteronomy  24. 1),  In  presence 
only  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  without  cause  as- 
signed, Instead  of  having  her  before  a  magistrate.  That 
some  communication  had  passed  between  him  and  his 
betrothed,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject,  after  she 
returned  from  her  three  months'  visit  to  Elisabeth,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Nor  does  the  purpose  to  divorce  her 
necessarily  imply  disbelief,  on  Joseph's  part,  of  the  ex- 
planation given  him.  Even  supposing  him  to  have 
yielded  to  it  some  reverential  assent— and  the  Evangelist 
seems  to  convey  as  much,  by  ascribing  the  proposal  to 
screen  her  to  the  justice  of  his  character— he  might  think 
It  altogether  unsuitable  and  incongruous  in  such  circum- 
stances to  follow  out  the  marriage.  90.  But  -while  he 
thought  on  these  things— Who  would  not  feel  for  him 
after  receiving  such  Intelligence,  and  before  receiving 
any  light  from  above?  As  he  brooded  over  the  matter 
alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  his  domestic  prospects 
darkened  and  his  happiness  blasted  for  life,  nis  mind 
slowly  making  itself  up  to  the  painful  step,  yet  planning 
bow  to  do  It  In  the  way  least  offensive— at  the  last  ex- 
tremity the  Lord  Himself  interposes,  behold,  the  an- 
gel of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  In  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  son  of  David— This  style  of  address  was  doubt- 
less advisedly  chosen  to  remind  him  of  what  all  the 
families  of  David's  line  so  early  coveted,  and  thus  It 
would  prepare  him  for  the  marvellous  announcement 
which  was  to  follow,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary 
thy  wife — q.  <L,  '  Though  a  dark  cloud  now  overhangs 
this  relationship,  it  Is  unsullied  still.'  for  that  which 
Is  conceived  In  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  31.  And  she 
•hall  bring  forth  a  son— Observe,  it  Is  not  said,  'she 
■hall  bear  thee  a  son,'  as  was  said  to  Zacharlas  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (Luke  1. 13).  and  thou  (as  his  legal  father)  shalt 
e«U  his  name  JESUS — from  the  Hebrew  meaning  '  Jeho- 
vah the  Saviour;'  in  Greek  Jesus— to  the  awakened  and 
anxious  sinner  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  of  all  names, 
expressing  so  melodiously  and  briefly  His  whole  saving 
office  and  work !  for  he  shall  save — The  "  He"  Is  here 
emphatic—  'He  It  Is  that  shall  save ;'  He  personally,  and 
by  personal  acts  (as  Wkbstek  and  Wilkinson  express 
ii ...  hht  people — the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  In 
the  first  Instance;  for  they  were  the  only  people  He  then 
had.  But,  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  the  saved  people  embraced  the  "  redeemed 
onto  God  by  His  blood  out  of  every  kindred  and  people 
and  tongue  and  nation."  from  their  sins — in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  salvation  from  sin  (Revelation  L 
•  ;  Epheslans  5.  25-27).  S82.  Now  all  this  was  done,  that 
it  anight  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet  (Isaiah  7.  14),  saying,  33.  KrUnld,  a  virgin 
-it  should  be'thevlrglD  '  meaning  that  n»*rt1onl««r  vir- 
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gin  destined  to  this  unparalleled  distinction,  shall  n* 
with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which,  being  Interpreted, 
Is,  God  with  us— Not  that  He  was  to  have  this  for  a 
proper  name  (like  "  Jesus"),  but  that  He  should  come  to 
be  known  in  this  character,  as  God  manifested  In  the  fleshy 
and  the  living  bond  of  holy  and  most  Intimate  fellowshij 
between  God  and  men  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  ttl. 
Then  Joseph,  being  raised  front,  sleep  (and  all  his  dif- 
ficulties now  removed),  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his  wife— With  what 
deep  and  revei  entlal  joy  would  this  now  be  done  on  hit- 
part;  and  what  balm  would  this  minister  to  his  be- 
trothed one,  who  had  till  now  lain  under  suspicions  of  ai ' 
others  the  most  trying  to  a  chaste  and  holy  woman— sus- 
picions, too,  arising  from  what,  though  to  her  an  hononi 
unparalleled,  was  to  all  around  her  wholly  unknown ! 
95.  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  h«t 
first-born  son  i  and  he  called  his  nana*  JESUS  —  The 
word  "  till"  does  not  necessarily  Imply  that  they  lived  on  a 
different  footing  afterwards  (as  will  be  evident  from  the  use 
of  the  same  word  in  1  Samuel  15.  85 ;  2  Samuel  6. 23 ;  Mat- 
thew 12.  20) ;  nor  does  the  word  "  first-born"  decide  the 
much-disputed  question,  whether  Mary  had  any  children 
to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  for,  as  Lightkooi 
says,  '  The  law,  in  speaking  of  the  first-born,  regarded 
not  whether  any  were  born  after  or  no,  but  only  thart 
none  were  born  before.'    (See  on  oh.  18. 55,  56.) 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-12.  Visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  anb 
Bethlehem.  The  Wise  Men  reach  Jerusalem— The  Sanhe- 
drim, on  Herod's  demand,  pronounce  Bethlehem  to  be  Mes- 
siah's predicted  Birth-place  («.  1-6).  1.  Now  -when  Jeani 
was  bom  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea — so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  Bethlehem  In  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Joshua  19. 15) ;  called  also  Beth-le- 
hem-Judah,  as  being  in  that  tribe  (Judges  17.7);  and  JBph- 
rath  (Genesis  35.  16);  and  combining  both,  Beth-lehem 
Ephratah  (Micah  5. 2).  It  lay  about  six  miles  south-wast 
of  Jerusalem.  But  how  came  Joseph  and  Mary  to  remove 
thither  from  Nazareth,  the  place  of  their  residence  f  Not 
of  their  own  accord,  and  certainly  not  with  the  view  of 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  regarding  Messiah's  btrth-plaoe; 
nay,  they  stayed  at  Nazareth  till  It  was  almost  too  late 
for  Mary  to  travel  with  safety;  nor  would  they  have 
stirred  from  it  at  all,  had  not  an  order  which  left  them  no 
choice  forced  them  to  the  appointed  place.  A  high  hand 
was  in  all  these  movements.  (See  on  Luke  2.  1-6.)  In  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king — styled  the  Great ;  son  of  An- 
tlpater,  an  Edomite,  made  king  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was 
"  the  sceptre  departing  from  Judah  "  (Genesis  49. 10),  a  nlgn 
that  Messiah  was  now  at  hand.  As  Herod  is  known  to 
have  died  In  the  year  of  Rome  750,  in  the  fourth  year  before 
the  commencement  of  our  Christian  era,  the  birtti  of 
Christ  must  he  dated  four  years  before  the  date  usnall) 
assigned  to  It,  eveu  If  He  was  born  within  the  year  of 
Herod's  death,  as  it  is  next  to  certain  that  He  was.  there 
oame  wise  men— lit.,  'Magi'  or  'Maglana;'  probably  of 
the  learned  class  who  cultivated  astrology  and  kindred 
sciences.  Balaam's  prophecy  (Numbers  24. 17),  and  per- 
haps Daniel's  (ch.  9.  24,  Ac),  might  have  come  down  to 
them  by  tradition ;  but  nothing  definite  Is  known  of  them. 
from  the  east — but  whether  from  Arabia,  Persia,  or  Meso- 
potamia Is  uncertain,  to  Jerusalem— as  the  Jewish  me- 
tropolis, id.  Saying,  Where  la  he  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews  t— From  this  it  would  seem  they  were  not  them- 
selves Jews.  (Cf.  the  language  of  the  Roman  governor, 
John  18.  33,  and  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  ch.  27,  29,  with  the 
very  different  language  of  the  Jews  themselves,  ch.  27.  42 
Ac.)  The  Roman  historians,  8uKTONrus  and  TAOTTtm, 
bear  witness  to  an  expectation,  prevalent  in  the  Boat, 
that  out  of  Judea  should  arise  a  sovereign  of  the  wostd 
for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east— Much  hag  beet 
written  on  the  subject  of  this  star;  but  from  all  that  U 
here  said  It  is  perhaps  safest  to  regard  It  as  simply  a  lumi- 
it"'i«  mt*«t\r  whinh  anneared  under  «*>*Mtlal  laws  and  tor 
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i  special  purpose,    and  are  come  to  worship  him — '  to 

dj  Him  homage,'  as  the  word  signifies;  the  nature  of  that 
homage  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  That 
uot  civil  but  religious  homage  is  meant  here  is  plain  from 
the  whole  strain  of  the  narrative,  aDd  particularly  v.  11. 
Doubtless  these  simple  strangers  expected  all  Jerusalem 
to  be  full  of  Its  new-born  King,  and  the  time,  place,  and 
ilrcumstances  of  His  birth  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 
Little  would  they  think  that  the  first  announcement  of 
His  birth  would  come  from  themselves,  and  still  less  could 
they  anticipate  the  startling,  instead  of  transporting, 
jifiect  which  it  would  produce — else  they  would  probably 
have  sought  their  Information  regarding  His  birth-place 
in  some  other  quarter.  But  God  overruled  it  to  draw 
iorth  a  noble  testimony  to  the  predicted  birth-place  of 
Messiah  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
nation.  3.  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these 
things  he  was  troubled— viewing  this  as  a  danger  to  his 
i>wn  throne :  perhaps  his  guilty  conscience  also  suggested 
other  grounds  of  fear,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him — 
from  a  dread  of  revolutionary  commotions,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Herod's  rage.  4.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  together— 
The  class  of  the  "chief  priests"  included  the  high  priest 
for  the  time  being,  together  with  all  who  had  previously 
filled  this  office ;  for  though  the  then  head  of  the  Aaronlo 
family  was  the  only  rightful  high  priest,  the  Romans  re- 
moved them  at  pleasure,  to  make  way  for  creatures  of 
their  own.  In  this  class  probably  were  included  also  the 
heads  of  the  four-and- twenty  courses  of  the  priests.  The 
"  scribes"  were  at  first  merely  transcribers  of  the  law  and 
synagogue-readers;  afterwards  Interpreters  of  the  law, 
both  civil  and  religious,  and  so  both  lawyers  and  divines. 
The  first  of  these  olasses,  a  proportion  of  the  second,  and 
"  the  elders '  —that  is,  as  Liohtfoot  thinks,  '  those  elders 
of  the  laity  that  were  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe  '—consti- 
tuted the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  San- 
hedrim, the  members  of  which,  at  their  full  complement, 
were  seventy-two.  That  this  was  the  council  which 
Herod  now  convened  is  most  probable,  from  the  solem- 
aity  of  the  occasion ;  for  though  the  elders  are  not  men- 
tioned, we  find  a  similar  omission  where  all  three  were 
certainly  meant  (cf.  ch.  26.  59 ;  27.  1).  As  Mbyek  says,  it 
was  all  the  theologians  of  the  nation  whom  Herod  con- 
vened, because  it  was  a  theological  respo\j»e  that  he 
wanted,  he  demanded  of  them — as  the  authorized  in- 
terpreters of  Scripture— where  Christ — 'the  Messiah'— 
should  be  born— according  to  prophecy.,  B.  And  they 
•aid  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea — a  prompt  and 
Involuntary  testimony  from  the  highest  tribunal;  which 
yet  at  length  condemned  Him  to  die.  for  thus  It  Is  writ- 
ten by  the  prophet  (Micah  5.  2).  6.  And  thou,  Bethle- 
hem, [in]  the  land  of  Judah— the  "  in  "  being  familiarly 
left  out,  as  we  say,  'London,  Middlesex' — art  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Juda  for  out  of  thee  shall 
mme  a  Governor,  &c.  This  quotation,  though  differing 
verbally,  agrees  substantially  with  the  Hebrew  and  LXX. 
For  says  the  prophet,  "Though  thou  be  little,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  come  the  Ruler  "—this  honour  more  than  com- 
pensating for  its  natural  insignifioance ;  whilst  our  Evan- 
gelist, by  a  lively  turn,  makes  him  say,  " Thou  art  not 
Iht,  least :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor  "—this  dis- 
tinction lifting  it  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank. 
The  "  thousands  of  Juda,"  in  the  prophet,  mean  the  sub- 
ordinate divisions  of  the  tribe:  our  Evangelist,  instead 
of  these,  merely  names  the  "princes"  or  heads  of  these 
families,  including  the  districts  which  they  eccup\ed. 
that  shall  rule — or  'feed,'  as  in  the  margin — my  people 
Ksrael— In  the  Old  Testament,  kings  are,  by  a  beautiful 
figure,  styled  "  shepherds  "  (Ezekiel  31.,  Ac.)  The  classical 
writers  use  the  same  figure.  The  pastoral  rule  of  Jehovah 
and  Messiah  over  His  people  is  a  representation  pervad- 
ing all  Scripture,  and  rich  in  import.  (See  Psalm  23; 
Isaiah  40. 11 ;  Ezekiel  87.  24;  John  10. 11 ;  Revelation  7.  17.) 
That  this  prophecy  of  Micah  referred  to  the  Messiah,  was 
•Omitted  by  the  ancient  Rabbins.  The  Wise  Men,  de- 
tpaiched  to  Bethlehem  oy  Herod  to  see  the  Babe,  and  bring 
Mm  toorti,  'stake  a  BeUoious  Offering  to  the  In/ant  King,  but. 


divinely  warned,  return  home  by  another  way  («.  7-13).  •. 
Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wtss 
men— Herod  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  murderous  de- 
sign: he  has  tracked  the  spot  were  lies  his  victim,  an  un» 
conscious  babe.  But  he  has  another  point  to  fix — the  date 
of  His  birth— without  which  he  might  still  miss  his  mark. 
The  one  he  had  got  from  the  Sanhedrim ;  the  other  he 
will  have  from  the  sages;  but  secretly,  lest  his  object 
should  be  suspected  and  defeated.  So  he  Inquired  of 
them  diligently —  rather  'precisely  '  —  what  time  the 
star  appeared— presuming  that  this  would  be  the  best 
clue  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  unsuspecting  strangers 
tell  him  all.  And  now  he  thinks  he  Is  succeeding  tr  a 
wish,  and  shall  speedily  clutch  his  victim ;  for  at  so  early 
an  age  as  they  indicate,  He  would  not  likely  have  been 
removed  from  the  place  of  His  birth.  Yet  he  is  wary. 
He  sends  them  as  messengers  from  himself,  and  blda 
them  come  to  him,  that  he  may  follow  their  pious  ex- 
ample. 8.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said, 
Go  and  search  diligently — '  search  out  carefully  ' — for 
the  young  child  ;  and  when  ye  have  found  hint,  bring 
me  word  ngaln,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  hint 
also — The  cunning  and  bloody  hypocrite !  Yet  this  royal 
mandate  would  meantime  serve  as  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
strangers.  9.  "When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they 
departed — But  where  were  ye,  O  Jewish  ecclesiastics, 
ye  chief  prit*t.s  and  scribes  of  the  people?  Ye  could 
tell  Herod  where  Christ  should  be  born,  and  could  hear 
of  these  strangers  from  the  far  East  that  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  had  actually  come;  but  I  do  not  see  you  trooping 
to  Bethlehem— I  find  these  devout  strangers  journeying 
thither  all  alone.  Yet  God  ordered  this  too,  lest  the  news 
should  be  blabbed,  and  reach  the  tyrant's  ears,  ere  the 
Babe  could  be  placed  beyond  his  reach.  Thus  are  the 
very  errors  and  crimes  and  cold  indifferences  of  men  ail 
overruled,  and,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  In  the 
east— implying  apparently  that  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
interval — went  before  them,  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was — Surely  this  could  hardly  be  but  by  a 
luminous  meteor,  and  not  very  high.  10.  When  they 
saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy— 
The  language  is  very  strong,  expressing  exuberant  trans- 
port. 11.  And  when  they  were  come  Into  the  house — 
not  the  stable ;  for  as  soon  as  Bethlehem  was  emptied  of 
Its  strangers,  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
dwelling-house,  they  saw — The  received  text  hats 
"found;"  but  here  our  translators  rightly  depart  from  it, 
for  it  has  no  authority,  the  young  child  with  Mary  hit 
mother— The  blessed  Babe  Is  naturally  mentioned  first, 
then  the  mother;  but  Joseph,  though  doubtless  present, 
is  not  noticed,  as  being  but  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him — Clearly  this  was  no 
civil  homage  to  a  petty  Jewish  king,  whom  these  star- 
guided  strangers  came  so  far,  and  Inquired  so  eagerly, 
and  rejoiced  with  such  exceeding  joy  to  pay,  but  a  lofty 
spiritual  homage.  The  next  clause  confirms  thin. 
and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures  they  pi  -  - 
sented— rather,  ' offered'— unto  him  gifts—  This  expres- 
sion, used  frequently  in  the  Olo  Testament  of  the  obla- 
tions presented  to  God,  is  In  the  New  Testament  employed 
seven  times,  and  always  iu  a  religious  sense  of  offerings  U 
God.  Beyond  doubt,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  tlw 
presentation  of  these  gifts  by  the  Magi  as  a  religious  offer- 
ing, gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh— Visits  were  sel- 
dom paid  to  sovereigns  without  a  present  (1  Kings  10.  2 
Ac);  cf.  Psalm  72.  10,  11,15;  Isaiah  80.  3,6).  "Frankin- 
cense" was  an  aromatic  used  in  sacrlfical  offerings 
"  myrrh"  was  used  in  perfuming  ointments.  These,  with 
the  gold  which  they  presented,  seem  to  show  that  the 
offerers  were  persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  That  th« 
gold  was  presented  to  the  infant  King  in  token  of  Hi* 
royalty;  the  frankincense  in  token  of  His  divinity,  and 
the  myrrh,  of  His  sufferings;  or  that  they  were  de&lgued 
to  express  His  Divine  and  human  natures;  or  that  the 
prophetical,  priestly,  and  kingly  offices  of  Christ  are  to  b* 
seen  in  these  gifts ;  or  that  they  were  the  offerings  of  thrvt 
individuals  respectively,  each  of  them  kings,  the  varj 
names  of  whom   tradition  has  handed  down — all  thmt 
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»re.  at  the  best,  precarious  suppositions.  But  that  the 
leeiiugs  of  these  devout  givers  are  to  be  seen  In  the  rich- 
ness of  their  gifts,  and  that  the  gold,  at  least,  would  be 
highly  serviceable  to  the  parents  of  the  blessed  Babe  In 
their  unexpected  journey  to  Egypt  and  stay  there— thus 
much  at  least  admits  of  no  dispute,  lit.  And  being 
warned  of  God  In  a  dreain  that  they  should  not  return 
to  Herod,  they  departed— or  '  withdrew'— to  their  own 
country  another  -way— What  a  surprise  would  this 
vision  oe  to  the  sages,  Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  carry 
Uie  glad  news  of  what  they  had  seen  to  the  pious  king! 
But  the  Lord  knew  the  bloody  old  tyrant  better  than  to 
let  him  see  their  face  asjaiu. 

13-26.  The  Flight  into  Egypt— The  Massacbe  at 
Bethlehem— The  Retubn  of  Joseph  and  Maby  with 
the  Babe,  afteb  Hebod's  Death,  and  theib  Settle- 
ment at  Nazareth.  (=Luke  2. 39.)  The  Might  into  Egypt, 
{v.  13-15.)  13.  And  when  they  -were  departed,  behold, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  In  a  dream. 
saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother  —Observe  this  form  of  expression,  repeated  In 
the  next  verse— another  indirect  hint  that  Joseph  was  no 
more  than  the  Child's  guardian.  Indeed,  personally  con- 
sidered, Joseph  has  no  spiritual  significance,  and  very 
little  place  at  all,  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  nee  Into 
Kgypt—  which,  being  near,  as  Alfobd  says,  and  a  Roman 
province  independent  of  Herod,  and  much  Inhabited  by 
Jews,  was  an  easy  and  convenient  refuge.  Ah!  blessed 
Saviour,  on  what  a  chequered  career  hast  Thou  entered 
Here  below  !  At  Thy  birth  there  was  no  room  for  Thee  In 
the  inn  ;  and  now  all  Judea  Is  too  hot  for  Thee.  How  soon 
has  the  sword  begun  to  pierce  through  the  Virgin's  soul 
(Luke  2. 35) !  How  early  does  she  taste  the  reception  which 
this  mysterious  Child  of  hers  is  to  meet  with  in  the 
world!  And  whither  is  He  sent?  To  "the  house  of 
bondage?"  Well,  it  once  was  that.  But  Egypt  was  a 
house  of  refuge  before  it  was  a  house  of  bondage,  and  now 
it  has  but  returned  to  its  first  use.  and  be  thou  there 
until  1  bring  thee  word  ;  for  Herod  wiU  seek  the 
young  child  to  destroy  him— Herod  s  murderous  pur- 
pose was  formed  ere  the  Magi  set  out  for  Bethlehem.  14. 
When  lie  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his 
mother  by  night— -doubtless  the  same  night — and  de- 
parted into  Kgypt;  15.  And  was  there  until  the  death 
of  Herod — which  took  place  uot  very  long  after  this  of  a 
horrible  disease ;  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  In 
JOSEPH  US  {Antiquities,  17.  6.  1,5,7,  8).  that  It  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying  (Hosea  11.  1),  Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  luy  son — Our  Evangelist  here  quotes  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  warily  departing  from  the  LXX.,  which  ren- 
ins the  words,  "  From  Egypt  have  I  recalled  his  chil- 
dren," meaning  Israel's  children.  The  prophet  is  remind- 
ing his  people  how  dear  Israel  was  to  God  in  the  days  of 
his  youta;  how  Moses  was  bidden  to  say  to  Pharaoh, 
"Thus  saltn  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first-born  ;  and 
I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me  ;  and 
If  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  sou, 
even  thy  first-born"  (Exodus  4.22,23);  how,  when  Pharaoh 
refused,  God  haviug  slain  all  his  first-born,  "called  his 
own  son  out  of  Egypt,"  by  a  stroke  of  high-handed  power 
and  love.  Viewing  the  words  in  this  light,  even  if  our 
Evangelist  had  not  applied  them  to  the  recall  from  Egypt 
of  God's  own  beloved,  Only-begotten  Son,  the  application 
would  have  been  irresistibly  made  by  all  who  have  learnt 
to  pierce  beneath  thesurface  tothedeeper  relations  which 
Christ  bears  to  His  people,  and  both  to  God;  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  trace  the  analogy  of  God's  treatment  of 
en<'h  respectively.  16.  Then  Herod,  Ac. — As  Deborah 
autig  oi  the  mother  of  Sisera,  "She  looked  out  at  a  win- 
dow, and  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so 
.ong  In  coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariots? 
Have  tuey  not  sped?"  so  Herod  wonders  tuat  his  messen- 
gers, with  pious  zeal,  are  not  hastening  with  the  news 
that  all  is  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  worshipper.  What 
•>*n  be  keeping  them?  Have  they  missed  their  wayT 
Has  any  disaster  befallen  them?  At  length  his  patience 
'ft  exhausted  He  makes  his  inquiries,  and  find1*  they  are 
ft 


already  far  beyoi.d  his  reash  on  their  way  name,  nsa 
he  saw  that  he  vrait  mocked— '  was  trifled  with' — of  tU> 
wise  men— No,  Herod,  thou  art  not  mocked  of  the  wis* 
men,  but  of  a  Higher  than  they.  He  that  sitteth  In  th« 
heavens  doth  laugh  at  thee;  the  Lord  hath  thee  in  deris- 
ion. He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  so  that 
their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise.  He  taketfc 
the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  ih<8 
froward  is  carried  headlong  (Psalm  2.  4 ;  Job  5. 13, 13).  That 
blessed  Babe  shall  die  indeed,  but  not  by  thy  hand.  As 
He  afterwards  told  that  son  of  thine — as  cunning  and  at 
unscrupulous  as  thyself— when  the  Pharisees  warned  Hlnn 
to  depart,  for  Herod  would  seek  to  kill  Him — "Go  ye, 
and  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  core* 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  per- 
fected. Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-mor- 
row, and  the  day  following :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem"  (Luke  13.  32,  33).  Bitter  satl*«  > 
was  exceeding  wroth — To  be  made  a  fool  of  Is  what  none 
like,  and  proud  kings  cannot  stand.  Herod  burns  with 
rage,  and  is  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net.  So  he  sent  forth  a 
band  of  hired  murderers,  and  slew  all  the  [male]  chil- 
dren that  were  In  Bethlehem,  and  In  all  the  coasts,  ot 
'environs,'  thereof,  front  two  years  old  and  under, 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently— 
'carefully' — Inquired  of  the  wise  men— In  this  fero 
clous  step  Herod  was  like  himself— as  crafty  as  cruel 
He  takes  a  large  sweep,  not  to  miss  his  mark.  He  think* 
this  will  surely  embrace  his  victim.  And  so  it  had,  if  H« 
had  been  there.  But  He  is  gone.  Heaven  and  earth  shal 
sooner  pass  away  than  thou  shall  have  that  Babe  int( 
thy  hands.  Therefore,  Herod,  thou  must  be  content  t< 
want  Him:  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  thy  bitter  mortifications 
already  fall  enough— until  thou  die  not  less  of  a  broEer 
heart  than  of  a  loathsome  and  excruciating  disease 
Why,  ask  skeptics  and  skeptical  critics,  is  not  this  mas 
sacre,  if  It  really  occurred,  recorded  by  Josephus,  who  In 
minute  enough  in  detailing  the  cruelties  of  Herod  ?  To 
this  the  answer  Is  not  difficult.  If  we  consider  how  smai: 
a  town  Bethlehem  was,  it  is  not  likely  there  would  bt 
many  male  children  in  It  from  two  years  old  and  under 
and  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  fouler  atrocltiet 
which  Josephus  has  recorded  of  him,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  make  anything  of  his  silence  on  this.  17.  Then  wo* 
fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  th« 
prophet,  saying — (Jeremiah  31.  15,  from  which  the  quo- 
tation differs  but  verbally) — 18.  In  Rama  was  there  a 
voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not — These 
words,  as  they  stand  in  Jeremiah,  undoubtedly  relate  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin,  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth- 
lehem (Genesis  35. 19),  where  her  sepulchre  is  still  shown 
She  is  figuratively  represented  as  rising  from  the  tomb 
and  uttering  a  double  lament  for  the  loss  of  her  children 
—first,  by  a  bitter  captivity,  and  now  by  a  bloody  deaUi. 
And  a  foul  deed  it  was.  O  ye  mothers  of  Bethlehem  !  n*e- 
thlnks  I  hear  you  asking  why  your  innocent  babes  should 
be  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  whilst  Isaac  escapes.  J 
cannot  tell  you;  but  one  thing  I  know,  that  ye  shell, 
some  of  you,  live  to  see  a  day  when  that  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem shall  be  Himself  the  Ram,  caught  in  anothei 
sort  of  thicket,  in  order  that  your  babes  may  escape  s 
worse  doom  than  they  now  endure.  And  if  these  babes 
of  yours  be  now  in  glory,  through  the  dear  might  of  thai 
blessed  Babe,  will  they  not  deem  it  their  honour  that  the 
tyrant's  rage  was  exhausted  upon  themselves  instead  of 
their  infant  Lord?  19.  But  when  Herod  was  dead- 
Miserable  Herod!  Thou  thoughtest  thyself  safe  from  a 
dreaded  Rival;  but  It  was  He  only  that  was  safe  from 
thee;  and  thou  hast  not  long  enjoyed  even  this  fancied 
security.  See  on  1. 15.  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  -Our 
translators,  somewhat  capriciously,  render  the  same  ex- 
pression "the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  ch.  L  20;  2.  13;  and  "act 
angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  uere.  As  the  same  angel  appears  to 
have  been  employed  on  all  these  high  occasions— and 
most  likely  he  to  whom  in  Luke  Is  given  the  name  of  "  Ua 
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.el,"  en;  1. 19,  26— perhaps  it  shoulu  in  every  instance 
except  the  first,  be  rendered  "  the  angel."  appeareth  In  a 
aream  to  Joseph  In  Egypt,  80.  Saying,  ArUe,  and  take 
the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  go  Into  the  land 

•f  Israel— not  to  the  land  of  Judea,  for  he  was  afterward 
expressly  warned  not  to  settle  there,  nor  to  Galilee,  for  he 
only  went  thither  when  he  found  it  unsafe  to  settle  In 
Judea,  but  to  "  the  land  of  Israel,"  in  Its  most  general 
sense;  meaning  the  Hoiy  Land  at  large— the  particular 
province  being  not  as  yet  indicated.    So  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin   had,  like   Abraham,  to   "go   oat,   not   knowing 
jrhlther  they  went,"  till   they  should  receive  further  di- 
rection,   for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young 
child's  life— a  common   expression  in    most  languages 
where  only  one  is  meant,  who  here  is  Herod.    But  the 
words  are  taken  from  the  strikingly  analogous  case  In 
exodus  4.  19,  which  probably  suggested  the  plural  here; 
and  where  the  command  is  given  to  Moses  to  return  to 
Egypt  for  the  same  reason  that  the  greater  than  Moses 
was  now  ordered  to  be  brought  back  from  it— the  death  of 
nim  who  sought  his  life.    Herod  died  In  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,    ai.  And 
he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  came  Into  the  land  of  Israel— intending,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows,  to   return  to  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
there,  no  doubt,  to  rear  the  Infant  King,  as  at  His  own 
royal  city,  until  the  time  should  come  when  they  would 
expect  Him  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  "  the  city  of  the  Great 
King."    aa.  But  when  he  heard  that   Archelaus  did 
reign    In  Judea  In   the  room  of  his  father  Herod — 
Archelaus  succeeded  to  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea ;  but 
Augustus  refused  him  the  title  of  king  till  It  should  be 
seen  how  he  conducted  himself;  giving  him  only  the  title 
of  Ethnarch  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  17.,  11,  4J.    Above  this, 
however,  he  never  rose.    The  people,  indeed,  recognized 
him  as  his  father's  successor ;  and  so  it  Is  here  said  that 
ne  "reigned  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod."    But,  after 
ten  years'  defiance  of  the  Jewish  law  and  cruel  tyranny, 
the  people  lodged  heavy  complaints  against  him,  and  the 
emperor  banished  him  to  Vlenne  in  Gaul,  reducing  Judea 
again  Lo  a  Roman  province.    Then  the  "sceptre"  clean 
"departed  from  Judah."     he  was  afraid  to  go  thither — 
and    no  wonder,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,    not- 
withstanding—or more  simply,  'but'— being  warned  of 
Uod  In  a  dream,  he  turned  aside — '  withdrew' — Into  the 
parts  of  Galilee,  or  the  Galilean  parts.    The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan  was  tit  this  time,  as  Is  well  known, 
divided  into  three  provinces— Galilee  being  the  north- 
ern, Judea  the  southern,  and  Samaria  the  central  prov- 
ince.   The  province  of  Galilee  was  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Herod  Antipas,  the  brother  of  Archelaus,  his  father 
having  left  him  that  and  Perea,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  as  his  share  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarch,  which  Augustus  confirmed.    Though  crafty  and 
licentious,  according  to   Joseph  us— precisely  what    the 
Gospel  history  shows  him  to  be  (see  on  Mark  tt.  14— ;S0,  and 
ou  Luke  13.  31-35) — he  was  of  a  less  cruel  disposition  than 
Archelaus;  and  ITazareth  being  a  good  way  off  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  considerably  secluded,   It   was 
suffer  to  settle  there.     i'.i.  And  he  came  and  dwelt  In  a 
lity  called  Naiareth— u  omn.ll   town  in   Lower  Galilee, 
lying  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  <>1  Zebulou,  and  about 
equally  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west 
tnu    the   Sea   of  Galilee  on    the   east.    JV.  B.-  It,    from 
..uke  2.  39,  one  would  conclude  that  the  parents  of  Jesus 
orought  Him  straight  back  to  Nazareth  after  His  pre- 
sentation in  the  temple— as  if  there  had  been  no  visit  of 
tne  Magi,  no  flight  to  Egypt,  no  stay  there,  and  no  pur- 
pose on  returning   to  settle   again   at  Bethlehem— one 
night,   from   our   Evangelist's   way   of  speaking  here, 
squally  conclude  that  the  parents  of  our  Lord  had  never 
oeen  at  Nazareth  until  now.    Did  we  know  exactly  the 
sources  from  which  the  matter  of  each  of  the  Gospels  was 
drawn  up,  or  the  modo  in  which  these  were  used,  this 
apparent  discrepancy  would  probably  disappear  at  once. 
In  r  either  case  is  there  any   'naccuracy.    A'  the  same 
ttmi"  it  is  difficult,  with  these  facts   before  us,  to  con- 
B61v    Hint  either  of  these  two  EvantreliKt-  »..~«*.  v,ia  f$fM- 


pel  with  the  other's  before  him— though  many  think  thl* 
a  precarious  Inference,  that  It  might  he  fulfilled  whtcb 
■was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  he  called  a  Nas> 

arene — better,  perhaps,  '  Nazarene.'  The  best  eii  lana- 
tlon  of  the  origin  of  this  name  appears  to  be  that  which 
traces  it  to  the  word  netzer  in  Isaiah  11.  1— the  small  tivig, 
sprout,  or  sucker,  which  the  prophet  there  says,  "shall 
come  forth  from  the  stem  (or  rather  '  stump')  of  Jesse 
the  branch  which  should  fructify  from  his  roots."  The 
little  town  of  Nazareth— mentioned  neither  in  the  Old 
Testaiuent  nor  in  Josephus— was  probably  so  called  from 
its  insignificance — a  weak  twig  in  contrast  to  a  stately 
tree ;  and  a  special  contempt  seemed  to  rest  upon  it — "  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  (John  1.  46)— over 
and  above  the  general  contempt  in  which  all  Galilee  was 
held,  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  that  settled  In  the 
upper  territories  of  it,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews, 
debased  it.  Thus,  in  the  providential  arrangement  by 
which  our  Lord  was  brought  up  at  the  insignificant  and 
opprobrious  town  called  Nazareth,  there  was  involved, 
first,  a  local  humiliation;  next,  an  allusion  to  Isaiah's 
prediction  of  His  lowly,  twig-like  upsp ringing  from  the 
branchless,  drled-up  stump  of  Jesse;  and  yet  further,  a 
standing  memorial  of  that  humiliation  which  "  the  pro- 
phets," in  a  number  of  the  most  striking  predictions, 
had  attached  to  the  Messiah. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-12.  Preaching  and  Ministry  of  Joh.v.  ,— 
Mark  1. 1-8 ;  Luke  3. 1-18.)  For  the  proper  introduction  to 
this  section,  we  must  go  to  Luke  3. 1,  2.  Here,  as  Bfngel 
well  observes,  the  curtain  of  the  New  Testament  is,  as  It 
were,  drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of  all  epochs  tt  the 
Church  commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age  U  deter- 
mined by  it  (v.  23).  No  such  elaborate  chronological  pre- 
cision is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa  It, 
and  It  comes  fitly  from  him  who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar 
recommendation  of  his  Gospel,  that '  he  had  traced  down 
all  things  with  precision  from  the  very  first'  (ch.  1.  3). 
Here  evidently  commences  his  proper  narrative.  Ver.  l; 
"  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar' 
—not  the  fifteenth  from  his  full  accession  on  the  death  of 
Augustus,  but  from  the  period  when  he  was  associated 
with  him  In  the  government  of  the  empire,  three  years 
earlier,  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  about 
four  years  before  the  usual  reckoning.  "Pontius  Pilate 
being  governor  of  Judea."  His  proper  title  was  Procura- 
tor, but  with  more  than  the  usual  powers  of  that  office. 
After  holding  it  for  about  ten  years,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  to  charges  brought  against  him ;  but  ere 
he  arrived  Tiberius  died  (A.  D.  35),  and  soon  after  miserable 
Pilate  committed  suicide.  "And  Herod  being  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  (see  on  Mark  6. 14),  and  his  brother  Philip"— a  very 
different  and  very  superior  Philip  to  the  one  whose  name 
was  Herod  Philip,  and  whose  wife,  Herodias,  went  to  llv* 
with  Herod  Antipas  (see  on  Mark  6. 17) — "tetrarch  of  Itu- 
rea"— lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  and  so  call(-ii 
from  Itur  or  Jetur,  Ishmael's  son  (1  Chronicles  1.  31),  aini 
anolently  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  "  h  net 
of  the  region  of  Trachonitls" — lying  farther  to  the  north 
east,  between  Iturea  aad  Damascus;  a  rocky  district  in 
fested  by  robbers,  and  committed  by  Augustus  to  Hero<> 
the  Great  to  keep  in  order,  "and  Lysanias  the  tetrarcu 
of  Abilene"— still  more  to  the  north-east;  so  called,  says 
Robinson,  from  A bila,  eighteen  miles  from  Damascus. 
Ver.  2.  "Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests." 
The  former,  though  deposed,  retained  much  of  his  in- 
fluence, and,  probably,  as  Sagan  or  deputy,  exercised 
much  of  the  power  of  the  high  priesthood  along  wtto 
Caiaphas  his  son-in-law  (John  18. 13 ;  Acts  4. 6).  In  David 's 
time  both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  acted  as  high  priests  {'J 
Samuel  15.  35),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fixed  prac- 
tice to  have  two  (2  Kings  25.  18).  "  <  he  word  of  God  oan&« 
unto  John  the  6on  of  7-acharias  In  the  wilderness."  8nc>*i 
away  of  speaking  is  never  once  usea  when  speaking  or 
Jesus,  because  He  was  Himself  The  Living  Word ;  wher«*a» 
teal]  tnt-rniy  creature-messengers  of  God,  the  word  the1* 
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spake  was  a  foreign  element.  See  on  John  S.  SI.  "We  are 
now  prepared  for  the  opening  words  of  Matthew.  3..  in 
tlAose  days— of  Christ's  secluded  life  at  Nazareth,  where 
the  last  chapter  left  Hirn.  came  John  the  Baptist, 
preaching— abont  six  months  before  his  Master,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea— the  desert  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
thinly  peopled  and  bare  in  pasture,  a  little  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 3.  And  saying,  Repent  yc— Though  the  word 
strictly  denotes  a  change  of  mind,  it  has  respect  here,  and 
wherever  it  is  used  in  connection  with  salvation,  pri- 
marily to  that  sense  of  sin  which  leads  the  sinner  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  look  for  relief  only  from 
above,  and  eagerly  to  fall  in  with  the  provided  remedy. 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand— This  sublime 
phrase,  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels,  occurs  in  this 
peculiarly  Jewish  Gospel  nearly  thirty  time*;  and  being 
suggested  by  Daniel's  grand  vision  of  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  to 
receive  His  investiture  in  a  world-wide  kingdom  (Daniel 
7.  13, 14),  it  was  fitted  at  once  both'  to  meet  the  national 
expectations  and  to  turn  them  into  the  right  channel.  A 
kingdom  for  which  repentance  was  the  proper  preparation 
behooved  to  be  essentially  spiritual.  Deliverance  from 
sin,  the  great  blessing  of  Christ's  kingdom  (ch.  1.  21),  can 
be  valued  by  those  only  to  whom  sin  is  a  burden  (ch.  9. 
.12).  John's  great  work,  accordingly,  was  to  awaken  this 
feeling,  and  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  precious 
remedy.  3.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Ksaias,  saying  (ch.  11. 3),  The  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  (see  on  Luke  3.  2)— the  scene  of  his 
ministry  corresponding  to  its  rough  nature.  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight— Til  is 
prediction  is  quoted  in  all  the  four  Gospels,  showing  that 
it  was  regarded  as  a  great  outstanding  one,  and  the  pre- 
dicted forerunner  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  old 
aud  the  new  economies.  Like  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
the  Prince  of  peace  was  to  have  His  immediate  approach 
proclaimed  and  His  way  prepared;  and  the  call  here — 
taking  it  generally— is  a  call  to  put  out  of  the  way  what- 
ever would  obstruct  His  progress  and  hinder  His  com- 
plete triumph,  whether  those  hindrances  were  public  or 
personal,  outward  or  inward.  In  Luke  (3. 5,  6)  the  quota- 
tion is  thus  continued :  "  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  aud 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low;  and  the 
crooked  shell  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall 
bo  made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God."  Levelling  and  smoothing  are  here  the  obvious 
figures  whose  sense  is  conveyed  in  the  first  words  of  the 
proclamation— "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  The 
idea  is,  that  every  obstruction  shall  be  so  removed  as  to 
reveal  to  the  whole  world  the  salvation  of  Gcd  in  Him 
whose  name  is  the  "Saviour."  (Cf.  Psalm  98.  3;  Isaiah  11. 
10;  49.  6;  52. 10;  Luke  2.  31,  32;  Acts  13.  47.)  4.  And  the 
same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair — that  is, 
woven  of  it — and  c.  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins — the 
prophetic  dress  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  1.  8;  and  see  Zecharlah 
13.  4).  and  his  meat  was  loensts— the  great,  well-known 
Eastern  locust,  a  food  of  the  poor  (Leviticus  11.  22).  a:id 
wild  honey— made  by  wild  bees  (1  Samuel  14.25,20).  This 
dress  and  diet,  with  theshrill  cryin  the  wilderness,  would 
recall  the  stern  days  of  Elijah.  5.  Then  went  out  to 
him  Jem  sal  cm,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 
about  Jordan— From  the  metropolitan  centre  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Judean  province  the  cry  of  this  great 
preacher  of  repentance  and  herald  of  the  approaching 
Messiah  brought  trooping  penitents  and  eager  expect- 
ants. 6.  And  were  baptized  of  htm  in  Jordan,  con- 
fessing—probably confessing  aloud— their  sins— Tins 
baptism  was  at  once  a  public  seal  of  their  felt  need  of  de- 
liverance from  sin,  of  their  expectation  of  the  coming  De- 
liverer, and  of  their  readiness  to  welcome  Him  when  He 
appeared.  The  baptism  itself  startled,  and  was  intended 
to  startle,  them.  They  were  familiar  enough  with  the  bap- 
tisrn  -jics  from  heathenism;  but  this  baptism  of  Jews 

Hlfliimill ii  I  was  quite  new  and  strange  to  them.    I.  But 
wben  he  Raw  many  of  Vr.c  P4«r.r!sees  and  Sriddncees 
eon;  to  his  baptism,  lie  said  unto  them— astonished  at 
ich  aspeetacie— -O  generation  of  vlper»— '  Viper-brood ;' 
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expressing  the  deadly  influence  of  both  sects  alike  upon 
the  community.1  Mutually  and  entirely  antagonistic  aa 
were  their  religious  principles  and  spirit,  the  stern 
prophet  charges  both  alike  with  being  the  poisoners  of 
the  nation's  religious  principles.  In  ch.  12.  34,  and  23.  33, 
this  strong  language  of  the  Baptist  is  anew  applied  by  the 
faithful  and  true  "Witness  to  the  Pharisees  specifically — 
the  only  party  that  had  zeal  enough  actively  to  diffuse 
this  poison,  who  hath  -warned  you—'  given  you  the 
hint,'  as  the  idea  is— to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  corned— 
'What  can  have  brought  you  hither?'  John  more  than 
suspected  it  was  not  so  much  their  own  spiritual  anxie- 
ties as  the  popularity  of  his  movement  that  had  drawn 
them  thither.  What  an  expression  is  this,  "The  wrath 
to  come!"  God's  "wrath,"  in  Scripture,  is  His  righteous 
displeasure  against  sin,  and  consequently  against  all  in 
whose  skirts  sin  is  found,  arising  oot  of  the  essential  and 
eternal  opposition  of  His  nature  to  all  moral  evil.  This 
is  called  "  the  coming  wrath,"  not  as  being  wholly  future— 
for  as  a  merited  sentence  it  lies  on  the  sinner  already, 
and  its  effects,  both  inward  and  outward,  are  to  some  ex- 
tent experienced  even- now— but  because  the  impenitent 
sinner  will  not,  until  "the  judgment  of  the  great  day,'' 
be  concluded  under  it,  will  not  have  sentence  publicly 
and  irrevocably  passed  upon  him,  will  not  have  it  dis- 
charged upon  him  aud  experience  its  effects  without  mix- 
ture and  without  hope.  In  this  view  of  it,  it  is  a  wrath. 
wholly  to  come,  as  is  implied  in  the  noticeably  different 
form  of  I  he  expression  employed  by  the  apostle  in  1  Thes- 
salonlans  1.  10.  Not  that  even  true  penitents  came  to 
John's  baptism  with  all  these  views  of  "the  wrath  to 
come."  But  what  he  says  is,  that  this  was  the  real  import 
of  the  step  itself.  In  this  view  of  it,  how  striking  is  the 
word  he  employs  to  express  that  step— -fleeing  from  it— as 
of  one  who,  beholding  a  tide  of  fiery  wrath  rolling  rap- 
idly towards  him,  sees  In  instant  flight  his  only  escape! 
8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits — the  true  reading  clearly 
is  '  fruit ' — meet  for  repentance — that  is,  such  fruit  as  oe- 
fils  a  true  penitent.  John  now  being  gifted  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  like  a  true  minister  of  right- 
eousness andlover  of  souls  here  directs  them  how  to  evi- 
dence and  carry  out  their  repentance,  supposing  it  gen- 
uine ;  and  in  the  following  verses  warns  them  oi  their- 
danger  in  case  it  were  not.  9.  And  think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father—. 
that  pillow  on  which  the  nation  so  fatally  reposed,  that 
rock  on  which  at  length  it  split,  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  Is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham— q. d.,  'Flatter  not  yourselves  with  the 
fond  delusion  that  God  stands  in  need  of  you,  to  make 
good  his  promise  of  a  seed  to  Abraham ;  for  I  tell  you  that, 
though  you  were  all  to  perish,  God  is  as  able  to  raise  up  a 
seed  to  Abraham  out  of  those  stones  as  He  was  to  tako 
Abraham  himself  out  of  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn, 
out  of  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged '  (Isaiah  51. 
1).  Though  the  stern  speaker  may  have  pointed  as  ho 
spake  to  the  pebbles  of  the  bare  clay  hills  that  lay  around 
(so  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine),  it  was  clearly  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles— at  that  time  stone-dead  in  their  sins, 
and  quite  as  unconscious  of  \i—  Into  the  room  of  unbeliev- 
ing and  disinherited  Israel  that  he  meant  thus  to  indicate 
(seech.  31.43;  Romans  11. 20,30).  10.  And  now  also— 'And 
even  already'— the  axe  Is  laid  unto — 'lieth  at'— the  root 
of  the  trees— as  it  were  ready  to  strike :  an  expressive  figure 
of  impending  judgment,  only  to  be  averted  in  the  way 
next  described,  therefore  every  tree  which  brlngcfj 
not  forth  good  fruit  Is  hewn  down,  and  cast  Into  Ch« 
*re.  Language  so  personal  arid  individual  as  this  can 
scarcely  be  understood  of  any  national  judgment  like  t.;»> 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  the  extrusion  of  th^  chosen 
people  from  their  peculiar  privileges  which  followed  it; 
though  this  would  serve  as  the  dark  shadow,  cast  before, 
of  a  more  terrible  retribution  to  come.  The  "fire,"  which 
in  another  verse  is  called  "  unquenchable,"  can  be  no 
other  than  that  future  "torment"  of  the  in. penitent 
who<>e  "smoke  ascendeth  up  for  evei  and  ever,"  aud 
which  by  the  Judge  Himself  is  styled  "everlasting  pun- 
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ishment "  (Matthew  25.  48).  What  a  strength,  too,  cf  Just 
Indignation  la  in  that  word  "cast"  or  "  flung  Into  the 
*re !"  The  thl'd  Gospel  here  adds  the  following  Import- 
ant particulars.  Lake  8. 10-18 :  v8r.  10.  M  And  the  people  "— 
rather, '  the  mnltltades '— "  asked  him,  saying,  What  shall 
we  co  then  T"— that  Is,  to  show  the  slnoerlty  of  our  repeiit- 
»uce.  Ver.  11.  He  answereth  and  salth  unto  them.  He  that 
aittt  two  coats,  let  him  Impart  to  him  that  hath  none;  and 
'<*  Chat  hath  meat "— '  provisions,' '  victuals '— "  let  him  do 
ikewise."  This  is  directed  against  the  reigning  avarice 
iir.l  selfishness.  (Cf.  the  corresponding  pi  ecepts  of  the  Ser- 
non  ou  the  Mount,  ch.  5.  40-42.)  Ver.  12.  "Tlien  came  also 
pnblieans  to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him.  Master,'' 
33-  Teacher."  what  shall  we  do?"— in  whatspecial  way  is 
the  genuineness  of  our  repentance  to  be  manifested? 
Ver.  13.  "  And  he  said  unto  them.  Exact  no  more  than 
that  which  is  appointed  you."  This  Is  directed  against 
lh(»t  extortion  which  made  the  publicans  a  byword.  (See 
on  ch.  a.  46;  and  on  Luke  16.  1.)  Ver.  14.  "And  the  sol- 
diers "—rather,  '  And  soldiers  '—the  word  means  '  soldiers 
<u  active  duty '—"likewise  demanded  (or  asked)  of  him, 
sajlng.  And  wual  shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Do  violence  to,"  or  'Intimidate,'  "no  man."  The  word 
signifies  to  'shake  thoroughly,'  and  refers  probably  to  the 
extorting  of  money  or  other  property.  "  neither  accuse 
any  falsely  "— fcy  acting  as  Informers  vexatlously  on  frlv- 
olousor  false  pretexts—"  and  he  content  with  your  wages," 
yi  'rations.'  We  may  take  this,  say  Wsbsikk  and  Wilkiw- 
»o»,  as  a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  the  officers  at- 
tempted to  suppress  by  largesses  and  donations.  And 
thus  the  "  fruits  '  which  would  evidence  their  repentance 
were  Just  resistance  to  the  reigning  sins— particularly  of 
the  olass  to  which  the  penitent  belonged— and  the  mani- 
festation of  an  opposite  spirit.  Ver.  IS.  "  And  as  the  peo- 
ple were  in  expectation  "—In  a  state  of  excitement,  look- 
lag  for  something  new — "and  all  men  mused  in  their 
hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ,  or  not"— 
father,  'whether  he  himself  might  be  the  Christ.'  The 
structure  of  this  clause  Implies  that  they  could  hardly 
'.Link  it,  bat  yet  could  not  help  asking  themselves 
whether  it  might  not  be;  showing  both  how  success- 
"al  he  had  been  in  awakening  the  expectation  of 
2tesaiah'8  immediate  appearing,  and  the  high  estiina- 
•lon,  and  even  reverence,  which  his  own  character 
*omiaanded.  Ver.  16.  "John  answered"— either  to  that 
leputatlon  from  Jerusalem,  of  which  we  read  in 
lohn  L  19,  &c.,  or  on  some  other  occasion,  to  re- 
move impressions  derogatory  to  his  blessed  Master, 
which  he  knew  to  be  taking  hold  of  the  popular  mind— 
"saying  unto  them  all"  — in  solemn  protestation  :  (We 
aow  return  to  the  first  Gospel.)  11.  1  Indeed  baptize 
you  with  water  unto  repentance  (see  on  v.  6) :  but  he 
that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I.  In  Mark  and 
Luke  this  is  more  emphatic  — "  But  there  cometh  the 
Mightier  than  I,"  vrhose  shoes,  or 'sandals,'  I  am  uot 
worthy  to  bear— The  sandals  were  tied  and  untied,  and 
borne  about  by  the  meanest  servants,  he  shall  baptize 
yon— the  em/Aiatlc  "He:"  'He  it  is,'  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  'that  shall  baptize  yon.'  with  the  Holy  Uhosl 
—'So  far  from  entertaining  such  a  thought  as  laying 
claim  to  the  honours  of  Messlahshlp,  the  meanest  services 
I  can  render  to  that "  Mightier  than  I  that  is  coming  after 
me"  are  too  high  an  honour  for  me;  I  am  but  the  servant, 
hut  the  Master  is  coming;  I  administer  but  the  outward 
symbol  of  purification  ;  Bis  it  is,  as  His  sole  prerogative, 
to  dispense  the  Inward  reality.'  Beautiful  spirit,  distin- 
guishing this  servant  of  Christ  throughout  I  and  with 
•re— To  take  this  as  a  distinct  baptism  from  that  of  the 
Splrlt^-a  baptism  of  the  impenitent  with  hell-fire— is  ex- 
ceedingly unnatural.  Yet  this  was  the  view  at  Okiukn 
among  the  Fathers;  and  among  moderns,  of  Nwxdkk, 
MBYX2,  Dk  Wette  and  Lajioe.  Nor  Is  It  muoh  better  to 
refer  it  to  the  fire  of  the  great  day,  by  which  the  earth  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Clearly, 
is  we  think,  tt  Is  but  the  fiery  character  of  the  Spirit's 
jperatlorjs  upon  the  soul— searching,  consuming,  refining, 
JQbllmatlng— as  nearly  all  good  interpreters  understand 
thewwds.  Ami  thus,  in  —o  successive  clauses,  the  two 
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most  familiar  emblems — water  and  fire — are  employed  U 
set  forth  the  same  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Go  oat 
upon  the  soul.  ia.  Whose  [winnowing]  fan  Is  in  hit 
hand— ready  for  use.  This  is  no  other  than  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  even  now  beginning,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  spiritually  worth- 
less, as  wheat,  by  the  winnowing  fan,  from  the  chaff.  (Cf 
the  similar  representation  In  Malachl,  8. 1-3.)  and  he 
will  throughly  purge  his  [threshing]  floor — that  ks,  the 
visible  Church,  and  gather  his  wheat^HLs  true-hearted 
saints;  so  called  for  their  solid  worth  (cf.  Amos  9.  9;  Luke 
22.  31.)  into  the  garner—"  the  kingdom  of  their  Father," 
as  this  "garner"  or  "  barn"  is  beautifully  explained  by 
our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (oh. 
13.  30,  43).  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff — empty,  worth- 
less professors  of  religion,  void  of  all  solid  religions  prin- 
ciple and  character  (see  Psalm  1.  4).  with  unquenchable 
nre — Singular  Is  the  strength  of  this  apparent  contradlo- 
tlou  of  figures  : — to  be  burnt  up,  but  with  a  fire  that  Is  un- 
quenchable; the  one  expressing  the  utter  deslmrti<m  of  all 
that  constitutes  one's  true  life,  the  other  the  mrnf&tMed 
consciousness  oj  existence  In  that  awful  condition.  Luke 
adds  the  following  Important  particulars,  3. 18-20:  Ver.  18. 
"And  many  other  things  in  his  exhortation  preached  he 
uuto  the  people,"  showing  that  we  have  here  but  an  ab- 
stract of  his  teaching.  Besides  what  we  read  In  John  1. 
29,  38,  34;  3.  27-Stt;  the  incidental  allusion  to  his  having 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray  (Luke  11. 1) — of  which  not  a 
word  Is  said  elsewhere — shows  how  varied  his  teaching 
was.  Ver.  19.  "  But  Herod  the  tetrarch,  being  reproved  by 
him  for  Hcrodlas  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for  all  the 
evils  which  Herod  had  done."  In  this  last  clause  we  have 
an  important  fact,  here  only  mentioned,  showing  how 
thorouyh~going  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Baptist  to  his  royal 
hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have  been  the  workings  of 
conscience  !n  that  slave  of  passion  when,  notwithstand* 
lng  such  plainness,  he  "did  many  things,  and  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark  6.  20).  Ver.  20.  "  Added  yet  this  above  alL 
that  he  shut  up  John  In  prison."  This  Imprisonment  of 
John,  however,  did  uot  take  place  for  some  time  after 
this;  and  it  Is  here  recorded  merely  because  the  Evangel- 
ist did  not  Intend  to  recur  to  his  history  till  he  had  occa- 
sion to  relate  the  message  which  he  sent  to  Christ  from 
his  prison  at  Macbwrus  (Luke  7. 18,  <fec). 

13-17.  Baptism  OF  Christ,  and  Descentok  theSpirjt 
upon  Him  immediately  thereafter.  (=Mark  1.9-11; 
Luke  8.21,  22;  John  1.31-34.)  Baptism  Oj  Christ  (v.  13-16). 
13.  Then  cometh  Jesus  from  (Jaltlee  to  Jordan  unto 
John,  to  be  baptised  of  him — Moses  rashly  anticipated 
the  1)1  vine  call  to  deliver  his  people,  and  for  this  was  tain 
to  flee  the  house  of  bondage,  and  wait  in  obscurity  fioi 
forty  years  more  (Exodus  2.11,<Sc).  Not  so  this  greater 
than  Moses.  All  hut  thirty  years  hail  He  now  spent  in 
privacy  at  Nazareth,  gradual)}  ripening  for  Uls  public 
work,  and  calmly  awaiting  tne  time  appointed  of  the 
Father.  Now  It  had  arrived;  and  this  movement  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  is  the  step,  doubtless,  of  deepest  inter- 
est to  all  heaven  since  that  flrst  one  which  brought  Him 
Into  the  world.  Luke  (3.  21)  has  this  Important  addition— 
"Now  when  all  the  peojile  were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Jeans  being  baptized,"  Ac.  -  implying  that  Jesus 
waited  till  all  other  applicants  for  baptism  that  day  had 
been  disposed  of,  ere  Lie  stepped  forward,  that  He  might 
not  seem  to  be  merely  one  of  the  crowd.  Thus,  as  He  rode 
into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass  "  whereon  yet  never  man 
sat"  (Luke  10.30),  and  lay  in  a  sepulchre  "wherein  wa* 
never  man  yet  laid"  (John  19.41),  so  In  His  baptism,  too 
He  would  be  "separate  from  sinners."  14.  But  John 
forbade  him— rather,  '  was  [in  the  act  of  j  hindering  him,' 
or  'attempting  to  hinder  him' — saying,  I  have  need  to 
be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  met — (How 
John  came  to  recognize  Him,  when  he  says  he  knew  Him 
not,  see  on  John  1.  31-84.)  The  emphasis  of  this  most  re- 
markable speech  lies  all  In  the  pronouns:  '  What!  Shall 
the  Master  come  for  baptism  to  the  servant — the  slnle» 
Saviour  to  a  sinner  f  That  thus  much  is  in  the  Baptist's 
words  will  be  clearly  seen  if  it  be  observed  that  he  evl 
dently  regarded  Jesus  as  Himself  needing  no  pttrififscs&o* 
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rat  rather  ouaH/l>s<1  to  impart  it  to  thote  who  did.  And  do 
tot  all  his  other  testimonies  to  Christ  frilly  bear  oat.  this 
»ons»  of  the  words?  But  It  were  a  pity  If,  In  the  glory  of 
Kfcls  testimony  to  Christ,  we  should  miss  the  beautiful 
iplrlt  In  whloh  it  was  borne—'  Lord,  must  /baptize  Thee  t 
0a«  I  bring  myself  to  do  such  a  thing  ?'— reminding  us  of 
Peter's  exclamation  at  the  supper-table,  "  Lord,  dost  Thou 
♦rash  my  feet  T"  while  it  has  nothing  of  the  false  humility 
*nd  presumption  which  dictated  Peter's  next  speech. 
"Thon  shalt  never  wash  my  feet"  (John  18.0,  8).  13.  And 
<<*tu  answering  said  unto  hint,  Suffer  tt  to  be  so  now 
—'Let  It  pass  for  the  present;'  q.  d.,  "Thon  recollest,  and 
ao  wonder,  for  the  seeming  Incongruity  Is  startling;  but 
In  the  present  case  do  as  thou  art  bidden.'  for  thus  It. 
beoometh  us— "ui,"  not  In  the  sense  of  me  and  thee.'  or 
men  In  general,'  but  as  in  John  8.  11.  to  fulfil  all  right- 
wwwi  If  this  be  rendered,  with  Scbivknkb,  'every 
Jirdlnanoe,'  or,  with  Campbell  'every  Institution,'  the 
meaning  is  obvlons  enough  ;  and  the  same  sense  Is  brought 
wt  by  "all  righteousness,"  or  compliance  with  every- 
thing enjoined,  baptism  Included.  Indeed,  if  this  be  the 
meaning,  our  version  perhaps  best  brings  out  the  fore*  of 
the  opening  word  "  Thus."  But  we  Incline  to  think  that 
our  Lord  meant  more  than  this.  The  Import  of  Circum- 
cision and  of  Baptism  seems  to  be  radically  the  same. 
And  If  our  remarks  on  the  circumcision  of  our  I/>rd  (on 
Lake  2. 21-24)  are  well  founded,  He  would  seem  to  have 
«ald,  'Thus  do  I  Impledge  myself  to  the  whole  rlghteous- 
«e*s  of  the  Law— thus  symbolically  do  enter  on  and  en- 
gage to  fulfil  it  all.'  Let  the  thoughtful  reader  weigh  this. 
Then  be  suffered  him— with  true  humility,  yielding  to 
higher  authority  than  his  own  Impressions  of  propriety. 

Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  Baptized  Redeemer  (v.  16,  17). 
141.  And  JttuiTfheu  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straight*, 
way  out  of— rather, ' from' — the  -water.  Mark  has  "out 
of  the  water."  and— adds  Luke  (8.  21),  "while  He  wan 
praying:"  a  grand  piece  of  Information.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  about  the  burden  of  that  prayer;  a  prayer  sent  np, 
probably,  while  yet  In  the  water— His  blessed  head  snf- 
Sused  with  the  baptismal  element;  a  prayer  continued 
likely  as  He  stepped  out  of  the  stream,  and  again  stood 

iion  the  dry  ground;  the  work  before  Him,  the  needed 
»ud  expected  Spirit  to  rest  upon  Him  for  tt,  and  the  glory 
He  would  then  put  upon  the  Father  that  sent  Him— would 
aot  these  All  His  breast,  and  find  silent  vent  in  such  form 
*»  this?— 'Lo,  I  come;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 
Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Show  me  a  token  for  good. 
Let  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  come  upon  me,  and  I  will 
nre»ch  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, and  send  forth  judgment  nnto  victory.'  Whilst 
He  was  yet  speaking— lo,  the  heavens  were  opened— 
Mark  says,  sublimely,  "He  saw  the  heavens  cleaving." 
lud  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending— that  Is,  He 
>nly,  with  the  exception  of  Hie  honoured  servant,  as  tie 
**]l»  us  himself,  John  1.  82-84;  the  bystanders  appar- 
ently seeing  nothing,  like  m  dove,  and  lighting  upon 
bixn— Luke  says,  "in  a  bodily  shape"  (8.  22);  that  Is,  the 
blessed  Spirit,  assuming  the  corporeal  form  of  a  dove,  de- 
Jed  thus  upon  His  sacred  head.  But  why  In  this 
Ibrmf  Ttie  Scripture  use  of  this  emblem  will  be  our 
V'Ni   guide  here.    "My  dove,  my  unde/Ued  is  one,"  says 

he  Hong  (6.  91.  This  Is  chaste  purity.  Again,  "Be  ye 
*ttr»ile*»  as  doves,"  says  Christ  Himself  (Matthew  10.  18). 
n»is  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  form  of  inoff'ensiveness  to- 
wards men.  "  A  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
»nd  toward  men"  (Acta  24.  16)  expresses  both.  Further, 
•Then  we  read  in  the  Song  (2.  14),  "  O  my  dove,  that  art  In 
tii*  cleft*  of  the  rocks,  In  the  secret  place*  of  the  stairs  (see 
l*a\ah  60.  8),  let  me  see  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy 
Tolee;  for  sweet  is  thy  voice,  and  thy  countenance  Is 
»om<:lr"— It  Is  shrinking  modesty,  meekness,  gentleness, 
that  la  thus  charmingly  depicted.  In  a  word— not  to 
illudc  to  the  historical  emblem  of  the  dove  that  dew  back 
lo  the  ark,  bearing  In  its  month  the  olive  leaf  of  peace 
Genesis  8.  U>— when  we  read  (Psalm  68.  18),  "  Ye  shall  be 
m  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
with  yellow  gold,"  It  is  beaitteoumev  that  is  thus  held 
•«*-th  And  was  not  snch  thai  "  holy,  harmless,  undented 
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One,"  the  "separate  from  sinners?"  "Tb  a  art  fa  Ire 
than  the  chlldreu  of  men  ;  grace  Is  poured  Into  Thy  Up* 
therefore  God  hath  blessed  Thee  for  ever  I"  But  the  foarti 
Gospel  gives  us  one  more  piece  of  Information  here,  o» 
the  authority  of  one  who  saw  and  testified  of  It:  "  John 
bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon  Him."  And  le«t 
we  should  think  that  this  was  an  accidental  thing,  a* 
adds  that  this  last,  particular  was  expressly  given  htm  tt 
part  of  the  sign  by  which  he  was  to  recognize  and  ldent'f} 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God:  "And  I  knew  Him  not:  bat  Hi 
that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  uiu 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  h:> 
maintncj  on  Him,  the  same  Is  He  which  baptlzeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that,  this  i* 
the  Son  of  God"  (John  I.  82-34).  And  when  with  this  we 
compare  the  predicted  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Messiah 
(Isaiah  11.  2),  "And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  re.it  upon 
him,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  It  was  this  permanent  and 
perfect  resting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Son  of  God- 
now  and  henceforward  In  His  official  capacity— that  wa* 
here  visibly  manifested.  IT.  And  lo  a  voice  from  heav- 
en, saying,  This  is — Mark  and  Luke  give  it  In  the  direct 
form,  "  Tbou  art" — my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased— The  verb  is  put  in  the  aorlst  to  express  absolute 
complacency,  once  and  for  ever  felt  towards  Him.  The 
English  here,  at  least  to  modern  ears,  is  scarcely  strong 
enough.  '  I  delight'  comes  the  nearest,  perhaps,  to  that 
Ineffable  complacency  which  is  manifestly  intended  ;  and 
tnis  is  the  rather  to  be  preferred,  as  it  would  Immediately 
carry  the  thoughts  back  to  that  august  Messianic  prophecy 
to  which  the  voice  from  heaven  plainly  alluded  (Isaiah 
42.  1),  "Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  Elect. 
in  whom  ky  son,  DEi.ioHTBTH."  Nor  are  the  word* 
which  follow  to  be  overlooked,  "I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  Him;  He  shall  bring  forth  Judgment  to  the  Ger- 
tlles."  (The  LXX.  pervert  this,  as  they  do  most  of  the 
Messianic  predictions,  interpolating  the  word  "Jaoob,* 
and  applying  It  to  the  Jews.)  Was  this  voice  heard  by  i"  < 
bystanders  t  From  Matthew's  form  of  it,  one  might  sup 
pose  it  so  designed  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  it  w«w  nr.: 
and  probably  John  only  heard  and  saw  anything  ps»talis> 
about  that  great  baptism.  Accordingly,  the  words  **  ffea-J 
ye  Him"  are  not  added,  as  at  the  Transfiguration. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Veri-ll.  Temptation  of  Christ.  (—Mark  1.  12,  it, 
Luke  4,  1-18.)  1.  Then— an  Indefinite  note  of  sequence. 
But  Mark's  word  (1. 12)  fixes  what  we  should  have  pre- 
sumed was  meant,  that  It  was  "  Immediately"  after  lilt 
baptism;  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Luke  (4. 
1).  was  .letra*  led  np — i.  «.,  from  the  low  Jordan  val  ley  te 
some  more  elevated  spot,  of  the  Spirit — thbt  blesne«i 
Spirit  immediately  before  spoken  of  as  descending  upon 
Him  at  His  baptism,  and  abiding  upon  Him.  Luke,  con- 
nect lug  these  two  scenes,  as  if  the  one  were  but  the  sequel 
of  the  other,  says,  "Jesus,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
rj'Tnrned  from  Jordan,  and  was  led,"  <fcc.  Mark's  expres- 
sion has  a  startling  sharpness  about  It—"  Immediately  the 
Spirit  driveth  him,"  '  putteth,'  or  'hnrrleth  Him  forth,' oi 
'lmpelleth  Him.'  (Seethe  same  word  in  Mark  1.  43;  5.  40; 
Mat th«»w  0.25;  13.52;  John  10.4.)  The  thought,  thus  strongly 
expressed  is  the  mighty  constraining  Impulse  of  the  Spirit 
under  which  He  went ;  while  Matthew's  more  gentle  ex- 
pression, "was  led  up,"  intimates  how  purely  voluutary 
on  His  own  part  this  action  was.  Into  the  wilderness— 
probably  the  wild  Judean  desert.  The  particular  spot 
which  tradition  has  fixed  upon  has  hence  got  the  name 
of  Quaranlana  or  Quaramtaria,  from  the  forty  days,— 'an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain.'  [Robinson's  Puie*ti.iie.\  Tin 
supposition  of  those  who  incline  lo  place  the  Tempt&tSur 
amongst  the  mountains  of  Moab  Is,  we  think,  very  1m 
probable,  to  be  tempted  —  The  Greek  word  {peitvtaetn 
means  simply  to  try  or  make  proof  of ;  and  when  user ! bod  u 
God  in  His  dealings  with  men,  it  means,  and  can  mean  n* 
more  than  this.    Thus,  Genesis  22. 1,  "it  came  U>  v>miw  thai 
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,-Kxi  did  tempt  Abraham,"  or  put  his  faith  to  a  severe  proof, 
ttee  Deuteronomy  8.  2.)  But  for  the  most  part  in  Scripture 
the  word  Is  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means  to  entioe,  so- 
licit, or  provoke  to  sin.  Hence  the  name  here  given  to 
the  wicked  one—"  the  tempter"  (v.  8).  Accordingly  "  to  be 
tempted"  here  is  to  be  understood  both  ways.  Tne  Spirit 
tonducted  Him  into  the  wilderness  simply  to  have  His 
%lth  tried;  but  as  the  agent  in  ttis  trial  was  to  be  the 
wicked  one,  whose  whole  object  would  be  to  seduce  Him 
Tom  His  allegiance  to  God,  It  was  a  Umpt-ation  In  the 
>ad  *ense  of  the  term.  The  unworthy  Inference  which 
lime  would  draw  from  this  is  energetically  repelled 
jy  an  apostle  (James  1.  13-17).  of  the  devil.  The  word 
signifies  a  slanderer  —  one  who  easts  imputations  nj>on 
r>uotb?r.  Hence  that  other  name  given  him  (Revelation 
11  K  \  "  The  accuser  of  the  brethren,  who  accnseth 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night."  Mark  (1.  13)  says, 
'He  was  forty  days  tempted  of  Sa/an,"  a  word  signifying 
»n  adi>eriatry,  one  who  lies  In  wait  for,  or  sets  himself  In 
opposition  to  another.  These  and  other  names  of  (ho  same 
falleu  spirit  point  to  different  features  in  his  character  or 
operations.  What  was  the  high  design  of  thi3  ?  Kirst,  as 
we  judge,  to  give  our  Lord  a  taste  of  what  lay  before  Hlra 
iu  the  work  He  had  undertaken ;  next,  to  make  trial  of 
&he  glorious  furniture  for  It  which  He  had  Just  received  ; 
further,  to  give  Him  encouragement,  by  the  victory  now 
to  be  won,  to  go  forward  spoiling  principalities  and  powers, 
antii  ft  length  He  should  make  a  show  of  them  openly, 
triumphing  over  them  in  His  cross;  that  the  tempter, 
too,  might  get  a  taste,  at  the  very  outset,  of  the  new  kind 
of  rnaterlai  in  man  which  he  would  find  he  had  here  to 
deal  with;  Anally,  that  He  might  acquire  experimental 
iblllty  "to  succour  them  that  are  tempted"  (Hebrews  2. 
18).  The  temptation  evidently  embraced  two  stages :  the 
one  continuing  throughout  the  forty  days'  fast;  the  other, 
ct  the  conclusion  of  that  period.  Fikst  Stage:  8.  And 
when  he  had  farted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Luke 
«tys,  "When  they  were  quite  ended."  he  was  afterward 
w»  hungered— evidently  Implying  that  the  sensation  of 
^rrnger  was  unfelt  during  all  the  forty  days;  coming  on 
Mily  at  tht'rtr  close.  So  it  was  apparently  with  Moses 
Exodus  34.  28;  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  19.  8)  for  the  same 
••■erlod.  A  supernatural  power  of  endurance  was  of  course 
.la. parted  to  the  body,  but  this  probably  operated  throngh 
a  natural  law— the  absorption  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit  in 
the  dread  conflict  with  the  tempter.  (See  on  Acts  9.  9.) 
Rao  we  only  this  Gospel,  we  should  suppose  the  tempta- 
tion did  not  begin  till  after  this.  But  it  is  clear,  from 
Mark's  statement,  that  "He  was  in  the  wilderness  forty 
days  tempted  of  Satan,"  and  Luke's,  "being  forty  days 
tempted  of  the  devil,"  that  there  was  a  forty  days'  temp- 
tation be/ore  the  three  specific  temptations  afterwards 
-ecorded.  And  this  is  what  we  have  called  the  First  Stage. 
What  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the  forty  days' 
temptation  was  Is  not  recorded.  But  two  things  seem 
plain  enough.  First,  the  teiuptor  had  utterly  failed  of  his 
object,  else  it  had  not  been  renewed ;  and  the  terms  In 
which  he  opens  his  second  attack  imply  as  much.  But 
farther,  the  tempter's  whole  object  during  the  forty  days 
evidently  was  to  get  Him  to  distrust  the  heavenly  testi- 
mony borne  to  Him  at  His  baptism  as  the  Son  ok  God — 
to  persuade  Htm  to  regard  it  as  but  a  splendid  illusion — 
»nd,  generally,  to  dislodge  from  His  breast  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  Sonshlp.  With  what  plausibility  the  event* 
of  His  previous  history  from  the  beginning  would  be 
urged  upon  Him  in  support  of  this  temptation  it  Is  easy 
to  imagine.  And  tt  makes  much  in  support  of  this  view 
af  the  forty  days'  temptation  that  the  particulars  of  it  are 
aot  recorded ;  for  how  the  details  of  such  a  purely  internal 
struggle  could  be  recorded  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, how  naturally  does  the  Skoowb  Stack  of  the  temp- 
tation open !  In  Mark's  brief  notice  of  the  temptation 
ihere  is  one  expressive  particular  not  given  either  by 
Matthew  or  by  Luke — that  "  Ho  was  with  the  wild  beast*." 
?m  doubt  to  add  terror  to  solitude,  and  aggravate  the  hor- 
rors of  the  whole  scene.  3.  And  when  the  tempter  came 
w»  hjuna.  Evidently  we  ha\e  here  a  new  scene,  he  said, 
«■■■»  »Jhu»  be  chr  Son  of  God.  command  that  these  stoti  <  » 


be  made  bread— rather,  "  loaves,"  answering  to  "stone** 
in  the  plural;  whereas  Luke,  having  said,  "Command 
this  stone,"  in  the  singular,  adds, "  that  it  be  made  bread/ 
in  the  singular.  The  sensation  of  hunger,  unfelt  during 
all  the  forty  days,  seems  now  to  have  come  on  In  all  its 
keenness— no  doubt  to  open  a  door  to  the  tempter,  of 
which  he  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself:  q.d.,  'Thou  still 
clingest  to  that  vainglorious  confidence  that  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God,  carried  away  by  those  illusory  scenes  at  the 
Jordan.  Thou  wast  born  in  a  stable ;  but  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God !  hurried  off  to  Egypt  for  fear  of  Herod's  wrath; 
but  thou  art  the  Son  of  God !  a  carpenter's  roof  supplied 
thee  with  a  home,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  despicable 
town  of  Galilee  thou  hast  spent  thirty  years,  yet  still  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God  I  and  a  voice  from  heaven,  it  seems, 
proclaimed  it  in  thine  ears  at  the  Jordan !  Be  it  so;  but 
after  ttuit,  surely  thy  days  of  obscurity  and  trial  should 
have  an  end.  Why  linger  for  weeks  in  this  divert,  wan- 
dering among  the  wild  beasts  and  craggy  rocks,  unhon- 
oured,  unattended,  unpltied,  ready  to  starve  for  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  this  befitting  "  the  Son  of  God  T" 
At  the  bidding  of  "the  Son  of  God"  sure  those  stones  shall 
all  be  turned  into  loaves,  and  In  a  moment  present  an 
abundant  repast?'  4.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  U 
written  (I)etiteronomy  8.  3),  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone— more  emphatically,  as  In  the  Greet  "Not 
by  bread  alone  shall  man  live" — but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  month  of  God.  Of  all  passages  in 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  none  could  have  been  pitched 
upon  more  apposite,  perhaps  not  one  so  apposite,  to  our 
Lord's  purpose.  "  The  Lord  led  thee  (said  Moses  to  Israel, 
at  the  close  of  their  Journeyings)  these  forty  years  In  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his 
commandments,  or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suJ- 
fered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  whicl 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know;  that  h 
might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  breat 
only,"  <Jtc.  '  Now,  If  Israel  spent,  not  forty  days,  but  forty 
years  In  a  waste,  howling  wilderness,  where  there  were 
no  means  of  human  subsistence,  not  starving,  but  divinely 
provided  for,  on  purpose  to  prove  to  every  age  that  hu- 
man support  depends  not  upon  bread,  but  upon  God's 
unfailing  word  of  promise  and  pledge  of  all  needful  provi- 
dential care,  am  I,  distrusting  this  word  of  God,  and  des- 
pairing of  relief,  to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hand? 
Trne,  the  Son  of  God  is  able  enough  to  turn  stones  lute 
bread :  but  what  the  Son  of  God  is  able  to  do  Is  not  the 
present  question,  but  what  Is  man's  duty  under  want  Of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  And  as  Israel's  condition  In  the 
wilderness  did  not  justify  their  unbelieving  mnrmnrings 
and  frequent  desperation,  so  neither  would  mine  warrant 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God  in  snatching 
despairingly  at  unwarranted  relief.  As  man,  therefore,  I 
will  await  Divine  supply,  nothing  doubting  that  at  th* 
fitting  time  it  will  arrive.'  The  second  temptation  in  thU 
Gospel  is  In  Luke's  the  third.  That  Matthew's  order  l« 
the  right  one  will  appear,  we  think,  pretty  clearly  in  th« 
sequel.  5.  Then  the  devil  tahet.h  him  up— rather,  'COB- 
ducteth  him'— Into  the  holy  city— so  called  (as  in  Isaiah 
48.  2;  Nehemlah  11. 1)  from  Its  being  "  the  city  of  the  Grt»t 
King,"  the  seat  of  the  temple,  the  metropolis  of  ail  Jewic.h 
worship,  and  setteth  htm  on  a  pinnacle — rather,  'the 
pinnacle'  —  of  the  temple  —  a  certain  well-known  pro- 
jection. Whether  this  refer  to  the  highest  summit  of  th* 
temple,  which  bristled  with  golden  spikes  (JosEVHua, 
Antiquities, 6.  5,  6);  or  whether  It  refer  to  another  peak,  on 
Herod's  royal  portico,  overhanging  the  ravine  of  Kedron. 
at  the  valley  of  Hlnnom— an  immense  tower  built  on  ti»* 
very  edge  of  this  precipice,  from  the  top  of  which  dluo 
height  Joskpbcs  says  one  could  not  look  to  the  I*.:- 
tom  (Antupiitie*,  15.  11,  5)  — is  not  certain;  bat  the  latUu 
is  probably  meant.  6.  And  salth  unto  htm.  If  i&om 
Ik-  the  Son  of  God — As  this  temptation  atari.*  with  tEM- 
same  polut  as  the  first — our  Lord's  determination  not  tt 
be  disputed  ont  of  His  Sonshlp— It  seems  \\>  \\*  r.lew:  that 
the  oue  came  directly  after  the  other,  and  k*  the  r» 
malnlng  temptation  showx  that  the  hope  »il  ct-rrylag  Uw^ 
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(voiui  was  abandoned,  and  all  was  staked  upon  a  desper- 
a-*  venture,  we  think  that  remaining  temptation  Is  thus 
Wiown  to  be  tho  last;  as  will  appear  still  more  when  we 
«uiae  to  It.    cast  thyself  down  ("from  hence,"  Luke  4. 
9):  for  it  Is  written  (Psalm  91.  11,  12).    '  Bat  what  Is  this  I 
see  ?'  exclaims  stately  Bishop  Hall—'  Baton  himself  with 
a  Bible  under  his  arm  and  a  text  In  his  mouth  I'    Doubt- 
less the  tempter,  having  felt  the  power  of  God's  word  In 
the  former  temptation,  was  eager  to  try  the  effect  of  It 
from  his  own  mouth  (2  Corinthians  11. 14).    Hs  shall  glre 
his   ait  gel*   charge   concerning   thee  t   and   In — rather, 
'on'— their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any 
time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone— The  quotation 
is  precisely  as  It  stands  in  the  Hebrtxo  and  LXX.,  save 
that  after  the  first  clause  the  words,  "  to  keep  thee  in  all 
thy  ways,"  are  here  omitted.    Not  a  few  good  expositors 
hare  thought  that  this  omission  was  intentional,  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  this  would  not  have  been  one  of  "  His 
ways,"  i.  «.,  of  duty.    But  as  our  Lord's  reply  makes  no 
allusion  to  this,  but  seizes  on  the  great  principle  involved 
In  the  promise  quoted,  so  when  we  look  at  the  promise 
itself,  it  Is  plain  that  the  sense  of  It  Is  precisely  the  same 
whether   the  clause  in  question  be  Inserted  or  not.    7. 
Jena*  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again— (Deuteron- 
omy 8.  16),  q.  d.,  'True,  It  is  so  written,  and  on  that  prom- 
la*  I  Implicitly  rely;    but  In  using  It  there  is  another 
•crlpture  which  must  not  be  forgotten.    Thos  shalt  not 
tempt   the    Lord    thy    God — Preservation  In  danger  Is 
divinely  pledged :  shall  I  then  create  danger,  either  to  put 
the  promised  security  skeptically  to  the  proof,  or  wan- 
tonly to  demand  a  display  of  it?    That  were  "to  tempt 
the  Lord   my  God,"  which,  being    expressly  forbidden, 
would  forfeit  the  right  to  expect  preservation.'   8.  Again, 
the  devil  taketh  him  up—'  conducteth  hint,'  as  before— 
into,  or  'unto,'   an    exceeding    high    mountain,   and 
ahoweth  hi  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them— Luke  (4. 5)  adds  the  Important  clause,  "In 
a  moment  of  time;"  a  clause  which  seems  to  furnish  a  key 
to  the  true  meaning.    That  a  scene  was  presented  to  our 
Lord's  natural  eye  seems  plainly  expressed.    But  to  limit 
this  to  the  most  extensive  scene  which  the  natural  eye 
could  take  In,  is  to  give  a  sense  to  the  expression,  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,"  quite  violent.    It  remains,  then, 
to  gather  from  the  expression,  "  in  a  moment  of  time"— 
which  manifestly  Is  Intended  to  Intimate  some  super- 
natural operation— that  U  was  permitted  to  the  tempter 
to  extend  preternaturally  for  a  moment  our  Lord's  range 
of  vision,  and  throw  a  "glory"  or  glitter  over  the  scene 
of  vision:  a  thing  not  Inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of 
other  scriptural  statements  regarding  the  permitted  op- 
erations of  the  wicked  one.    In  this  case,  the  "  exceeding 
height"  of  the  "mountain"  from  which  this  sight  was 
beheld  would  favour  the  effect  to  be  produced.     0.  And 
salth  unto  him,  All  these  things  will   I  give  thee — 
"and   the   glory  of   them,"    adds    Luke.     But    Matthew 
having  already  said  that  this  was   "showed  Him,"  did 
not  need  to  repeat  it  here.    Luke  (4.  8)  adds  these  other 
very  important  clauses,  here  omitted—"  for  that  Is,"  or 
"has  been,'  "delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I 
will  I  give  it."    Was  this  wholly  false T    That  were  not 
like  Satan's  usual  policy,  which  is  to  Insinuate  his  lies 
cinder  cover  of  some  truth.    What  truth,  then,  Is  there 
here  t    We  answer.  Is  not  Satan  thrice  called  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  "  the  prince  of  this  world"  (John  12.  81 ;  14.  80;  16. 
11)?  does  not  the  apostle  call  him  "the  god  of  this  world" 
(2  Corinthians  4.  4)?  and  still  further,  Is  It  not  said  that 
Christ  came  to  destroy  by  His  death  "  him  that  hath  the 
power  of  death,  that  Is,  the  devil"   (Hebrews  2.  14)  T    No 
doubt  these  passages  only  express  men's  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  the  rnle  of  the  wicked  one  while  they  live,  and 
his  power  to  surround  death  to  them,  when  it  comes,  with 
all  the  terrors  of  the  wages  of  sin.    But  as  this  Is  a  real 
snd  terrible  sway,  so  all  Scripture  represents  men  as 
righteously  sold  under  It.    In  this  sense  he  speaks  what 
■a  not  devoid  of  truth,  when  he  says,  "All  this  is  deliv- 
ered unto  me."    But  how  does  he  deliver  this  "  to  whom- 
soever be  will?"    As  employing  whomsoever  he  pleases 
of  hl><  •.. :  lltng  subjects  In  keeping  men  under  his  power. 
14 


In  this  case  his  offer  to  our  Lord  was  that  of  a  ieptaeC 
supremacy  commensurate  with  his  own,  though  as  hi* 
ffi/l  and  for  his  ends,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me— This  was  the  sole  but  monstrous  condition. 
No  Scripture,  it  will  be  observed.  Is  quoted  now,  because 
none  could  be  found  to  support  so  blasphemous  a  claim 
In  fact,  he  has  ceased  now  to  present  his  temptatlont 
under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  stands  out  unblnshingly  at 
the  rival  of  God  Himself  In  his  claims  on  the  homage  of. 
men.  Despairing  of  success  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  throws 
off  all  disguise,  and  with  a  splendid  bribe  solicits  Divine 
honour.  This  again  shows  that  we  are  now  at  the  last  of 
the  temptations,  and  that  Matthew's  order  is  the  trus 
one.  10.  Then  satth  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee  henee, 
Satan — Since  the  tempter  has  now  thrown  off  the  mask, 
aud  stands  forth  in  his  true  character,  our  Lord  no  longer 
deals  with  him  as  a  pretended  friend  aDd  pious  oonusel- 
lor,  but  calls  him  by  his  right  name--Hls  knowledge  of 
which  from  the  outset  He  had  carefully  concealed  till  now 
— and  orders  him  off.  This  is  the  final  aud  conclusive  evi- 
dence, as  we  think,  that  Matthew's  must  be  the  right  order 
of  the  temptations.  For  who  can  well  conceive  of  tha 
tempter's  returning  to  the  assault  after  this,  In  the  pious 
character  again,  and  hoping  still  to  dislodge  theconsclouA- 
ness  of  His  Sonship,  while  our  Lord  must  In  that  cane  b* 
supposed  to  quote  Scripture  to  oie  He  had  called  th* 
devil  to  his  face— thus  throwing  His  pearls  before  worse 
than  swine?  for  it  is  written  — (Deuteronomy  8.  13.; 
Thus  does  our  Lord  part  with  Satan  on  the  rock  of  (Scrip- 
ture. Thou  shalt  worship— In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  it 
Is,  "Thou  shalt  fern-;"  but  as  the  sense  is  the  same,  sc 
"  worship"  is  here  used  to  show  emphatically  that  what  the 
tempter  claimed  was  precisely  what  God  had  forbidden 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shall  thou  terre — The 
word  "serve"  In  the  second  clause,  is  one  never  used  by 
the  LXX.  of  any  but  religious  service;  and  in  this  sense 
exclns  irely  Is  it  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  we  find  14 
here.  Once  more  the  word  "only,"  in  the  second  clauas 
— not  exr  ressed  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.— is  here  added  to 
bring  out  emphatically  the  negative  and  prohibitory  fea- 
ture of  the  command.  (See  Galatlans  8.  10  for  a  slinilv 
supplement  of  the  word  "all"  in  a  quotation  from  Deuter- 
onomy 27. 26.)  11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  hi  in — Luke  says, 
"And  when  the  devil  had  exhausted" — or  'quite  ended,* 
as  in  Luke  4.  2 — "every  (mode of)  temptation,  he  departed 
from  him  till  a  season."  The  definite  "  season"  here  indi- 
cated is  expressly  referred  to  by  our  Lord  In  John  14.  39 
and  Luke  22.52,53.  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  mtn- 
Istered  unto  him — or  supplied  Him  with  food,  as  the 
same  expression  means  in  Mark  1.  31  and  Luke  8.  2. 
Thus  did  angels  to  Elijah  (1  Kings  19.  5-8).  Excellent 
critics  think  that  they  ministered,  not  food  only,  but 
supernatural  support  and  cheer  also.  But  this  would 
be  the  natural  effect  rather  than  the  direct  object  of 
the  visit,  which  was  plainly  what  we  have  expressed. 
And  after  having  refused  to  claim  the  illegitimate  min- 
istration of  angels  In  His  behalf,  oh  with  what  deep 
Joy  would  He  accept  their  services  when  sent,  unasked, 
at  the  close  of  all  this  temptation,  direct  from  Him  whom 
He  had  so  gloriously  honoured!  What  "angels'  food" 
would  this  repast  be  to  Him !  and  as  He  partook  of  it, 
mlgnt  not  a  Voice  from  heaven  be  heard  again,  by  any 
who  could  read  the  Father's  mind,  'Said  I  not  well,  Thl* 
Is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased  ?' 

12-26.  Christ  Begins  His  Galilean  Ministry— Call- 
ing of  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John— Hib 
First  Galilean  Circuit.  (—Mark,  1.  14-20,  35-39;  Luk« 
4.  14,  10.)  Inhere  is  here  a  notable  gap  in  the  History,  whloto 
but  for  the  fourth  Gospel  we  should  never  have  dis- 
covered. From  the  former  Gospels  we  should  have  baaa 
apt  to  draw  three  inferences,  which  from  the  fourth  one 
we  know  to  be  erroneous:  First,  that  our  Lord  awaited 
the  close  of  John's  ministry,  by  his  arrest  and  imprison 
ment,  before  beginning  His  own ;  next,  that  there  was  bsr 
a  brief  Interval  between  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  and  tht 
Imprisonment  of  John;  and  further,  that  our  Lord  n<rt 
only  opened  His  work  in  Galilee,  but  never  ministered 
out  of  it.  and  never  visited  Jerusalem  at  ail  ror  kept  « 
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passover  till  He  went  thither  to  become  "our  Passover, 
sacrificed  for  us."  The  fourth  Gospel  alone  give*  the  true 
raoeessiou  of  event*;  not  only  recording  those  Important 
openings  of  our  Lord's  public  work  which  preceded  the 
Baptist*  Imprisonment  — extending  to  the  end  of  the 
third  chapter— but  so  specifying  the  passover  which  oc- 
curred during  our  Lord's  ministry  as  to  enable  us  to  line 
«3r,  with  a  large  measure  of  certainty,  the  events  of  the 
i'rat  thr*e  Gospels  according  to  the  successive  passovers 
Thlch  t'j.'Sy  tunbraeed.  Eu»ebiu8,  the  ecclesiastical  hlstor- 
.aa,  who  early  In  the  fourth  century,  gave  much  attention 
to  this  Bibjeot,  iu  noticing  these  features  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Rea  rds,  nays  (8.  24)  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the 
entreat}  of  those  who  knew  the  Important  materials  he 
posses**"!,  and  tilled  up  what  is  wanting  In  the  first  three 
Oospels.  Why  It  was  reserved  for  the  fourth  Gospel,  pub- 
lished *t  »o  late  a  period,  to  supply  such  Important  par- 
ticulars In  the  life  of  Christ,  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
with  any  probability.  It  may  be,  that  though  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  general  facts,  they  were  not  furnished 
with  reliable  details.  But  one  thing  may  be  affirmed 
with  tolerable  certainty,  that  as  our  Lord  a  teaching  at  Je- 
rusalem was  of  a  depth  and  grandeur  scarcely  so  well 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, but  altogether  congenial  to  the  fourth;  and  as  the 
bare  mention  of.  the  successive  pasxovers,  without  any 
account  of  the  transactions  and  discourses  they  gave  rise 
to,  would  have  served  little  purpose  in  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, there  may  have  been  no  way  of  preserving  the  unity 
and  consistency  of  each  Gospel,  so  as  to  furnish  by  means 
of  them  all  the  precious  Information  we  get  from  them, 
save  by  the  plan  on  which  they  are  actually  constructed. 

Bintry  into  Galilee  iv.  12-17).  1».  Now  when  Jesus  bad 
heard  that  John  wai  cast  Inio  prison— more  simply, 
'was  delivered  up;'  as  recorded  in  ch.  14.  8-5;  Mark  6.  17- 
10;  Luke  8.  19,  20— he  departed— rather,  '  withdrew  '—Into 
Galilee— as  recorded,  In  its  proper  place,  in  John  4.  1-8. 
13.  And  leaving  Naxareth— The  prevalent  opinion  is, 
thai  this  refers  to  a  firtt  visit  to  Nazareth  after  His  bap- 
tism, whose  details  are  given  by  Luke  (4. 10,  Ac.) ;  a  teoond 
rtslt  being  that  detailed  by  our  Evangelist  (oh.  18.  &»-58), 
and  by  Mark  (ch.  6.  1-6).  But  to  us  there  seem  ali  but  in- 
superable difficulties  in  the  supposition  of  two  visits  to 
Kacareth  after  His  baptism ;  and  on  the  grounds  stated 
Mi  Luke  4.  16,  Ac.,  we  think  that  the  one  oniy  visit  to  Naza- 
reth Is  that  recorded  by  Matthew  (18.),  Mark  (6.),  and  Luke 
(4.).  But  how,  in  that  case,  are  we  to  take  the  word  "  leav- 
ing Nazareth  "  here  f  We  answer,  Just  as  the  same  word 
Is  osed  in  Acts  21.  8,  "  Now  when  we  had  sighted  Cyrus, 
ard  left  It  on  the  left,  we  sailed  Into  8yrla,"  Ac— (.  «., 
without  entering  Cyrus  at  all,  but  merely  'sighting'  It, 
as  the  nautical  phrase  Is,  they  steered  south-east  of  it, 
leaving  it  on  the  north-west.  So  here,  what  we  under- 
stand the  Evangelist  to  say  Is,  that  Jesus,  on  his  return 
to  Galilee,  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  make 
Nazareth  the  place  of  his  stated  residence,  but  "leaving 
(or  passing  by)  Nazareth,"  he  tint  and  dwelt  In  Capor- 
uanm,  which  U  upon  the  sea-coast — 'maritime  Caper- 
naum,' on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  but 
the  precise  spot  Is  unknown.  (See  on  ch.  11. 33.)  Our  Lord 
aoem*  to  have  chosen  it  for  several  reasons.  Four  or  five 
of  the  Twelve  lived  there;  it  had  a  considerable  and 
mixed  population,  securing  some  freedom  from  thnt  in- 
tense bigotry  which  even  to  this  day  characterizes  all 
places  where  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwell  nearly  alone; 
it  was  centrical,  so  that  not  only  on  the  approach  of  the 
annual  festivals  did  large  numbers  pass  through  it  or 
near  It,  but  on  any  occasion  multitudes  could  easily  be 
collected  about  It;  and  for  crossing  and  recrosslng  the 
lake,  which  our  Lord  had  sooften  occasion  to  do,  no  place 
oecld  be  more  convenient.  But  one  other  high  reason 
tor  the  choice  of  Capernaum  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
the  only  one  specified  by  our  Evangelist.  In  the  borders 
Of  Zabulon  and  Nephthallra — the  one  lying  to  the  west 
of  the  Sea  of  Galtlee,  the  other  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the 
precise  boundaries  cannot  new  be  traced  out.  14.  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Koalas  the 
parophe*— <oh.  9.  1,  2.  or.  as  in   Hebrew,  eh.  8.  2S,  and  ft.  11, 


saying,  15.  The  land  of  Zabulon.  and  the  land  mi 
Nephthaltm,  [by  ]  the  way  of  the  sea — the  coast  skirting 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  westward  —  beyond  Jordan — a  phrase 
commonly  meaning  eastward  of  Jordan  ;  but  here  and  la 
several  places  it  means  westward  of  the  Jordan.  The 
word  seems  to  have  got  the  general  meaning  of  '  the  other 
side;'  the  nature  of  the  case  determining  which  side  that 
was.  Galilee  of  tin-  Qentllea — so  called  from  its  position, 
which  made  it '  the  frontier'  between  the  Holy  Laud  aud 
the  external  world.  While  Ephraim  anu  J  udah,  as  Stan- 
lky  says,  were  separated  from  the  world  by  the  J-irdan 
valley  on  one  side  and  the  hostile  Ph  llistlnes  on  another, 
the  northern  tribes  were  in  the  direct  highway  of  all  the 
Invaders  from  the  nortli.  In  unbroken  communication 
with  the  promiscuous  races  who  have  always  occupied 
the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  in  close  and  peaceful  alli- 
ance with  the  most  commercial  nation  of  the  ancient 
world— the  Phoenicians.  Twenty  of  the  cities  of  Galilee 
were  actually  annexed  by  8olomon  to  the  adjacent  king- 
dom of  Tyre,  and  formed,  with  their  territory,  the 
"  boundary  "  or  "  offscouring  "  ("  Gebul  "  or  "  Cabnl  ")  of 
the  two  dominions — at  a  later  time  still  known  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "  the  boundaries  ("  coasts  "  or  "  borders  ")  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon."  In  the  first  great  transportation  of  the 
Jewish  population,  Naphtall  and  Galilee  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  transjordanlo  tribes  before  Ephraim  or 
Judah  had  been  molested  (2  Kings  15.  29).  In  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era  this  original  disadvantage  of  their 
position  was  still  felt;  the  speech  of  the  Galileans  "be- 
wrayed them "  by  Its  uncouth  pronunciation  (Mat- 
thew 2(i.  73);  and  their  distance  from  the  seats  of  gov- 
ernment and  civilization  at  Jerusalem  and  Cessarea 
gave  them  their  character  for  turbulence  or  Inde- 
pendence, according  as  It  was  viewed  by  their  friends 
or  their  enemies.  16.  The  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness anw  great  light  |  and  to  them  which  satin  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death  light  Is  sprung  up.  Tb 
prophetic  strain  to  which  these  words  belong  com 
mences  with  Isaiah  7.,  to  which  ch.  6.  is  Introductory 
and  goes  down  to  the  end  of  ch.  12.,  which  hymns  the 
spirit  of  that  whole  strain  of  prophecy.  It  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  and  turns  upon  the  combined  efforts  of  th* 
two  neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  to  crurth 
Judah.  In  these  critical  circumstances  Judah  and  her 
king  were,  by  their  ungodliness,  provoking  the  Lord  to 
sell  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  What,  then,  is 
the  burden  of  this  prophetic  strain,  on  to  the  passage  hers 
quoted?  First,  Judah  shall  not,  cannot  perish,  because 
IsfMiUDKL,  the  Virgin's  Son,  is  to  come  forth  from  his 
loins.  Next,  One  of  the  invaders  shall  soon  perish,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  neither  be  enlarged.  Further,  While 
the  Lord  will  be  the  Sanctuary  of  such  as  confide 
In  these  promises  and  await  their  fulfilment,  He  will 
drive  to  confusion,  darkness,  and  despair  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  nation  who  despised  His  oracles,  and,  in  their 
anxiety  and  distress,  betook  themselves  to  the  lying 
oracles  of  the  heathen.  This  carries  us  down  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  chapter.  At  the  opening  of  the  ninth  chap- 
ter a  sudden  light  Is  seen  breaking  in  upon  one  particular 
part  of  the  country,  the  part  whlah  was  to  suffer  most  ua 
these  wars  and  devastations—"  the  land  of  Zebulun,  and 
the  land  of  Naphtall,  the  way  of  the  s»  a,  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  and  the  Gentiles."  The  rest  of  the  prophecy 
stretches  over  l>otb  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chaldean  cap- 
tivities, and  terminates  In  the  glorious  Messianic  prophecy 
of  ch.  11.  ami  the  choral  hymn  of  ch.  12.  Well,  this  Is  the 
point  seized  on  by  our  Evangelist.  By  Messiah's  taking 
op  His  abode  In  those  very  regions  of  Galilee,  and  shed- 
ding His  glorious  light  upon  them,  this  prediction,  He 
says,  of  the  Evangelical  prophet  was  now  fulfilled;  and 
If  It  was  not.  thus  fulfilled,  we  may  confidently  affirm  it 
was  not  fulfilled  in  any  age  of  the  Jewish  ceremony,  and 
has  received  no  fulfilment  at  all.  Even  the  most  ration- 
alistic i-rltirs  hsve  difficulty  in  explaining  It  in  any  othei 
way.  17.  Fifim  that  time  .1em»  begun  to  preach,  arcd 
to  say,  Kepettt  i  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  U  at  hone! 
—Thus  did  our  Lord  not  only  take  up  the  strain  bit  glv 
forth  the  Identical  summons  of  His  honoured  foreman*? 
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Oar  Lord  sometimes  speaks  of  toe  new  kingdom  as  already 
some — In  His  own  Person  and  ministry;  bat  the  economy 
of  It  was  only  "at  hand"  until  the  blood  of  the  cross  was 
shed,  and  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  opened 
the  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Calling  of  Peter  attd  Andrew,  James  and  John  (o.  18-32). 
18.  And  Jesus,  walking— (The  word  "JesuB"  here  ap- 
pears not  to  belong  to  the  text,  but  to  have  been  Intro- 
duced from  those  portions  of  It  which  were  transcribed 
to  be  used  as  church  lessons;  where  it  was  naturally  In- 
troduced as  a  connecting  word  at  the  commencement  of  a 
esBOn.)  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Si- 
mon called  Peter— for  the  reason  mentioned  In  ch.  16. 18— 
and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea ; 
for  they  were  Ashers.  10.  And  he  salth  unto  them, 
Follow  me— rather,  as  the  same  expression  Is  rendered 
In  Mark,  "Come  ye  after  me" — and  I  will  make  you 
Ushers  of  men— raising  them  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
fishing,  as  David  was  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  feeding 
(Psalm  78.70-72).  30.  And  they  straightway  left  their 
net*,  and  followed  him.  £1.  And  going  on  from 
thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  In  a  ship — rather,  'in 
Uie  ship,'  their  fishing  boat— with  Zebedee  their  father, 
mending  their  nets:  and  he  called  them.  33.  And 
they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father— Mark 
adds  an  important  clause:  "They  left  their  father  Zebedee 
In  the  ship  with  the  Aired  servants;"  showing  that  the 
family  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  followed  him 
—Two  harmonlstlc  questions  here  arise:  FHrst,  Was  this 
ttie  same  calling  with  that  recorded  In  John  1.  35-42? 
Clearly  not.  For,  1.  That  call  was  given  while  Jesus  was 
yet  In  Jsdea:  this,  after  His  return  to  Galilee.  2.  Here, 
Christ  calls  Andrew :  there,  Andrew  solicits  an  Interview 
with  Christ.  3.  Here,  Andrew  and  Peter  are  called  to- 
gether: there,  Andrew  having  been  called,  with  an  un- 
named disciple,  who  was  dearly  the  beloved  disciple  (see 
on  John  1.  40),  goes  and  fetches  Peter  his  brother  to  Christ, 
who  then  calls  him.  4.  Here,  John  is  called  along  with 
James  his  brother:  there,  John  Is  called  along  with  An- 
drew, after  having  at  their  own  request  had  an  Interview 
Tlth  Jesus ;  no  mention  being  made  of  James,  whose  call, 
ir  it  then  took  place,  would  not  likely  have  been  passed 
over  by  his  own  brother.  Thus  far  nearly  all  are  agreed. 
But  on  the  next  question  opinion  Is  divided :  Was  this  the 
same  calling  as  that  recorded  in  Luke  5.  1-11 T  Many  able 
critics  think  so.  But  the  following  considerations  are  to 
us  decisive  against  It.  First,  Here,  the  four  are  called 
separately,  In  pairs  :  in  Luke,  all  together.  Next,  In  Luke, 
after  a  glorious  miracle:  here,  the  one  pair  are  casting 
their  net.  the  other  are  mending  theirs.  Further,  Here, 
our  Lord  had  made  no  public  appearance  In  Galilee,  and 
*o  und  gathered  none  around  Him;  He  is  walking  solitary 
oy  the  shores  of  the  lake  when  He  accosts  the  two  pairs  of 
fishermen  :  In  Luke,  "the  multitude  are  lying  upon  Him, 
and  hearing  the  word  of  God,  as  He  stands  by  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret" — a  state  of  things  implying  a  somewhat 
advanced  sUge  of  His  early  ministry,  and  some  popular 
enthusiasm,  Regarding  these  successive  callings,  see  on 
Luke  5.  1. 

First  GaliUan  Circuit  (v.  23-35).  33.  And  Jesus  went 
•bout  all  (.alile-e,  teuehlng  In  their  synagogues — These 
were  houses  of  local  worship.  It  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  existed  before  the  Babylonish  captivity;  but  as  they 
began  to  be  erected  soon  after  It,  probably  the  idea  was 
•uggested  by  the  religious  inconveniences  to  which  ths 
captives  had  been  subjected.  In  our  Lord's  time,  the  rule 
was  to  have  r  ne  wherever  ten  learned  men  or  professed 
students  of  the  law  resided;  and  they  extended  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  most  places  of  the  dispersion. 
The  larger  towns  had  several,  and  in  Jerusalem  the  cam- 
iter  approached  500.  In  point  of  officers  and  mode  of  wor- 
ship, the  Christian  congregations  we  modelled  after  the 
synagogue,  and  preaching  the  goapel — '  proclaiming 
t&c  glad  tidings' — of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  man- 
Kor  of  sickness—'  every  disease' — and  all  manner  of 
fctotase    'every  compialnt.'     The  word  means  any  ln- 


clpient  malady  causing  'softness' — among  the  people, 
84.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria — reaching 
first  to  the  part  of  it  adjacent  to  Galilee,  called  Syrophoe- 
nlcla  (Mark  7.  26),  and  thence  extending  far  and  wide, 
and  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people — '  all  that 
were  ailing'  or  'unwell.'  [those]  that  -were  taken*— foa 
this  is  a  distinct  class,  not  an  explanation  of  the  "  unwell' 
class,  as  our  translators  understood  It.  with  divers dl» 
eases  and  torments — i.  e.,  acute  disorders;  and  those 
which  were  possessed  with  devils — '  that  were  '  demou- 
lzed'  or  '  possessed  with  demons.'  and  those  which  -were 
lunatic — '  moon-struck' — and  those  that  had  the  palsy— 
'  paralytics,'  a  word  not  naturalized  when  our  version  was 
made — and  he  healed  them.  These  healings  were  at 
once  His  credentials  and  illustrations  of  "  the  glad  tidings" 
which  He  proclaimed.  After  reading  this  account  of  oar 
Lord's  first  preaching  tour,  can  we  wonder  at  what  fol- 
lows ?  35.  And  there  followed  htm  great  multitudes  of 
people  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decnpoiis — a  region  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  so  called  aa  containing  ten  cities, 
founded  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greek  settlers,  and 
from  Jerusalem,  and  from  beyond  Jordan — meaning 
from  Perea.  Thus  not  only  was  all  Palestine  upheaved,  bat 
all  the  adjacent  regions.  But  the  more  immediate  object 
for  which  this  is  here  mentioned  Is,  to  give  the  reader 
some  Idea  both  of  the  vast  concourse  and  of  the  varied 
complexion  of  eager  attendants  upon  the  great  Preacher, 
to  whom  the  astonishing  Discourse  of  the  next  three 
chapters  was  addressed.  On  the  importance  whloh  our 
Lord  Himself  attached  to  this  first  preaching  circuit,  and 
the  preparation  which  Me  made  for  it,  see  on  Mark  1. 85-88. 

CHAPTERS    V— VII. 

Sermon  oh  the  Mount. 
That  this  Is  the  same  Discourse  with  that  in  Luke  0. 17- 
49 — only  reported  more  fully  by  Matthew,  and  less  fully, 
as  well  as  with  considerable  variation,  by  Lake— Is  ths 
opinion  of  many  very  able  critics  (of  the  Greek  commen- 
tators; of  Calvin,  Gbotitjs,  Maldonatt/b— who  stands 
almost  alone  among  Romish  commentators ;  and  of  mow 
moderns,  as  Thoi/uck,  Meyer,  Dk  Wette,  Tischendgbf 
Stieb,  Wieseler,  Robinson).  The  prevailing  opinion 
of  these  critics  is,  that  Luke's  is  the  original  form  of  ths 
Discourse,  to  which  Matthew  has  added  a  number  of  say- 
ings, uttered  on  other  occasions,  in  order  to  give  at  nut 
view  the  great  outlines  of  our  Lord's  ethical  teaching. 
But  that  they  are  two  distinct  Discourses— -the  one  delivered 
about  the  close  of  His  first  missionary  toor,  and  the  other 
after  a  second  such  tour  and  the  solemn  choice  of  ths 
Twelve — is  the  judgment  of  others  who  have  given  much 
attention  to  such  matters  (of  most  Romish  commentators, 
including  Erasmus;  and  among  the  moderns,  of  Langs, 
Greswell,  Bibks,  Webster  and  Wiuiinson.  The 
question  is  left  undecided  by  AuroBD).  Augustin'S 
opinion — that  they  wsre  both  delivered  on  one  occasion, 
Matthew's  on  the  mountain,  and  to  the  disciples;  Luke's 
in  the  plain,  and  to  the  promiscuous  multitude — Is  so 
clumsy  and  artificial  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.  To  w 
the  weight  of  argument  appears  to  lie  with  those  who 
think  them  two  separate  Discourses.  It  seems  hard  to 
conceive  that  Matthew  should  have  put  this  Discourse 
before  his  own  calling,  if  it  was  not  uttered  till  long  after, 
and  was  spoken  in  his  own  hearing  as  one  of  the  newly- 
chosen  Twelve.  Add  to  this,  that  Matthew  Introduces  his 
Discourse  amidst  very  definite  markings  of  time,  which 
Cx  it  to  our  Lord's  first  preaching  tour;  while  that  of 
Luke,  which  Is  expressly  said  to  have  been  delivered  Im- 
mediately after  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  could  not  have 
been  spoken  till  long  after  the  time  noted  by  Matthew. 
It  is  hard,  too,  to  see  how  either  Discourse  can  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  other.  And 
as  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  our  Lord  repeated  some  of  HI* 
weightier  sayings  In  different  forms,  and  with  varied  ajt> 
plications.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that,,  after  the  la  pat 
of  perhaps  a  year — when,  having  spent  a  whole  night  oi> 
the  hill  In  prayer  to  God,  and  set  the  Twelve  apart,  H« 
found   Hiuibelf  surrounded  by  crowds  of  pe>opl»    ftnw  <v 
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if  Qout  probatny  had  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
fttwer  still  remembered  inach  of  It— He  should  go  over 
fcjrain  Its  principal  points,  with  Just  as  much  sameness  as 
to  show  their  enduring  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  that  difference  which  shows  His  exhaustless  fertility 
M  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Church. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-16.  The  Beatitudes,  and  theib  Bearing  upon 
VMS  Wobud.  1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes — those  men- 
tioned in  oh.  4.  25— he  went  up  Into  a  mountain — one 

■iti  the  dozen  mountains  which  Robinson  says  there  are 
!»  the  vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  any  one  of  them  an- 
swering about  equally  well  to  the  occasion.  So  charming 
■jt.  the  whole  landscape  that  the  descriptions  of  it,  from 
JaBBFHUH  downwards  (J.  W.,  4.  10, 8),  are  apt  to  be  thought 
A  little  coloured,  and  when  lie  was  set — '  had  sat'  or 
seated  Himself — his  disciples  came  unto  him — already 
ft  large  circle,  more  or  less  attracted  and  subdued  by  His 
preaching  and  miracles,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  band 
of  devoted  adherents.  Though  the  latter  only  answered 
to  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom,  described  in  this  Dis- 
course, there  were  drawn  from  time  to  time  into  this 
Inner  circle  souls  from  the  outer  one,  who,  by  the  power 
of  His  matchless  word,  were  constrained  to  forsake  their 
all  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  3.  And  lie  opened  his  mouth — a 
solemn  way  of  arousing  the  readar'H  attention,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  something  weighty  (Job  9.  1 ;  Acts  8.  35;  10. 
S4) — mid  taught  them,  saying,  3.  Blessed,  4c— Of  the 
two  words  which  our  translators  render  "blessed,"  the 
one  here  used  points  more  to  what  is  inward,  and  so 
might  be  rendered  "happy,"  in  a  lofty  sense;  while  the 
»ther  denotes  rather  what  comes  to  us  from  without  (as 
Matthew  25.  31).  But  the.dlstinction  Is  not  always  nicely 
carried  out.  One  Hebrew  word  expresses  both.  On  these 
precious  Beatitudes,  observe  that  though  eight  In  num- 
ber, there  are  here  but  seven  distinct  features  of  character. 
The  eighth  one — the  "  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake" 
— deuotes  merely  the  possessors  of  the  seven  preceding 
(features,  on  account  of  which  It  Is  that  they  are  per- 
secuted (2  Timothy  3.  12).  Accordingly,  Instead  of  any 
.liatinct  promise  to  this  class,  we  have  merely  a  repetition 
Gif  the  first  promise.  This  has  been  noticed  by  several 
critics,  who  by  the  sevenfold  character  thus  set  forth  have 
tightly  observed  that  a  complete  character  is  meant  to  be 
depicted,  and  by  the  sevenfold  blessedness  attached  to  It,  a 
■perfect  blessedness  is  Intended.  Observe,  again,  that  the 
language  in  which  these  Beatitudes  are  couched  Is  pur- 
posely fetched  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  show  that  the 
new  kingdom  is  but  the  old  in  a  new  form;  while  the 
characters  described  are  but  the  varied  forms  of  that 
tpiritualitp  which  was  the  essence  of  real  religion  all 
along,  but  had  wellnigh  disappeared  under  corrupt 
teaching.  Further,  the  things  here  promised,  far  from 
being  mere  arbitrary  rewards,  will  be  found  in  each  case 
to  grow  out  of  the  characters  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  in  their  completed  form  are  but  the  appropriate  cor- 
onation of  them.  Once  more,  as  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  which  is  the  first  and  the  last  thing  here  prom- 
ised, has  two  stages— a  present  and  a  future,  an  initial 
and  a  consummate  stage — so  the  fulfilment  of  each  of 
these  promises  has  two  stages — a  present  and  a  future,  a 
partial  and  a  perfect  stage.  3.  Blessed  are  the  poor  In 
spirit— All  familiar  with  Old  Testament  phraseology 
know  how  frequently  God's  true  people  are  styled  "the 
poor"— the  'oppressed,'  'afflicted,'  'miserable'  —  "the 
needy"— or  both  together  (as  in  Psalm  40. 17;  Isaiah  41. 17). 
The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  is  generally 
"the  poor  of  this  world"  who  are  "rich  In  faith"  (James 
2,  5;  el  2  Corinthians  6.  10,  and  Revelation  2.  9);  while  it  la 
Often  "the  ungodly"  who  "prosper  in  the  world"  (Psalm 
££.  12).  Accordingly,  ir.  Luke  (6.  20,  21),  It  seems  to  be  this 
al&siv- the  literally  "poor"  and  "hungry"— that  are 
specially  addressed.  But  since  God's  people  are  In  so 
«any  places  styled  "  the  poor"  and  "  the  needy,"  with  no 
9vldent  reference  to  their  temporal  circumstances  (as  in 
fttalrn  68.  10;  89.  29-%  ■   182.  16;   Isaiah  61.  Ij  66.  2),  It  1* 


plainly  a  frame  of  mind  which  those  terms  are  meant  U 
express.  Accordingly,  our  translators  sometimes  rendei 
such  words  "  the  humble"  (Psalm  10.  12, 17),  "  the  met  ir 
(Psalm  23.  26),  "  the  lowly"  (Proverbs  3.  34),  as  having  lit 
reference  to  outward  circumstances.  But  here  the  ex- 
planatory words,  "  in  spirit,"  fix  tbe  sense  to  'those  who 
In  their  deepest  consciousness  realize  their  entire  need' 
(cf.  the  Greek  of  Luke  10.  21 ;  John  11.  33 ;  13.  21 ;  Acts  20.  22 ; 
Romans  12.  11;  1  Corinthians  5.  3;  Phllippians  3).  Thu 
self-emptying  conviction,  that  '  before  God  we  are  void 
of  everything,'  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  spiritual 
excellence,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
Without  it  we  are  inaccessible  to  the  riches  of  Christ; 
with  It  we  are  In  the  fitting  state  for  receiving  all  spiritual 
supplies  ( Revelatiou  3. 17, 18 ;  Matthew  9. 12, 13).  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  on  ch.  3.  2.  The  poor  In 
spirit  not  only  shall  have — they  already  have — the  king- 
dom. The  very  sense  of  their  poverty  Is  begun  riches. 
While  others  "walk  in  a  vain  show"— '  In  a  shadow,'  'an 
image' — in  an  unreal  world,  taking  a  false  view  of  them- 
selves and  all  around  them — the  poor  in  spirit  are  rich  in 
the  knowledge  oi  their  real  case.  Having  courage  to  loots 
this  in  the  face,  and  own  it  guilelessly,  they  feel  strong  in 
the  assurance  that  "unto  the  upright  there  arlseth  light 
In  the  darkness"  (Psalm  112.4);  and  soon  It  breaks  forth 
as  the  morning.  God  want  lothlng  from  us  as  the  price 
of  His  saving  gifts  ;  we  havt,  aut  to  feel  our  universal  des- 
titution, and  cast  ourselves  upon  His  compassion  (Job  83. 
27,  28;  1  John  1.9).  So  the  poor  in  spirit  are  enriched  with 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  which  Is  the  kingdom  in  substance; 
and  when  He  shall  say  to  them  from  His  great  white 
throne,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom jrrepared  for  you,"  He  will  Invite  them  merely  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  an  already  possessed  inheritance. 

4.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com* 
forted— This  "  mourning"  must  not  be  taken  loosely  ton 
that  feeling  which  is  wrung  from  men  under  pressure  of 
the  ills  of  life,  nor  yet  strictly  for  sorrow  on  account  of 
committed  sins.  Evidently  it  Is  that  entire  feeling  which 
the  sense  of  our  spiritual  poverty  begets ;  and  so  the  sec- 
ond beatitude  Is  but  the  complement  of  the  first.  The  one 
is  the  intellectual,  the  other  the  emotional  aspect  of  the 
same  thing.  It  Is  poverty  of  spirit  that  says,  "I  am  un- 
done;" and  it  is  the  mourning  which  this  causes  that 
makes  it  break  forth  in  the  form  of  a  lamentation—"  Woe 
Is  met  for  I  am  undone."  Hence  this  class  are  termed 
"mourners  in  Zion,"  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  religious 
mourners,  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  other  sorts  (Isaiah 
61. 1-3;  66.2).  Religion,  according  to  the  Bible,  Is  neither 
a  set  of  intellectual  convictions  nor  a  bundle  of  emotional 
feelings,  but  a  compound  of  both,  the  former  giving  birth 
to  the  latter.  Thus  closely  do  the  first  two  beatitudes  co- 
here. The  mourners  shall  be  "comforted."  Even  now 
they  get  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Sowing  in 
tears,  they  reap  even  here  in  Joy.  Still,  all  present  com- 
fort, even  f.he  best,  Is  partial,  interrupted,  short-lived. 
But  the  days  of  our  mourning  shall  soon  be  ended,  and 
then  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.  Then, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  shall  the  mourners  be  "comforted." 

5.  BleMsed  are  the  meek  t  for  they  shall  inherit  th< 
earth— This  promise  to  the  meek  Is  but  a  repetition  of 
Psalm  37. 11;  only  the  word  which  our  Evangelist  renders 
"the  meek,"  after  the  LXX„  is  the  same  which  we  hare 
found  so  often  translated  "  the  poor,"  showing  how  closely 
allied  these  two  features  of  character  are.  It  is  impossible, 
Indeed,  that  "  the  poor  in  spirit"  and  "the  mourners"  In 
Zlon  should  not  at  the  same  time  be  "meek;"  that  !s  to 
Bay,  persons  of  a  lowly  and  gentle  carriage.  How  fitting, 
at  least.  It  is  that  they  should  be  so,  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  touching  appeal:  "  Put  thfiu  In  mind  to  be  sub- 
ject to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrate*,  vs 
be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  tc 
be  no  brawlers,  bvi  gent.te,  hlwnving  all  meekness  unto  ah 
men:  fob  wk  ourselves  wkrf  chcb  foojmsh,  disobe 
dient,  deceived,  serving  divers  /usts  and  pleasures.  .  . 
But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  oor  aaviom 
toward  man  appeared:  .  .  .  according  to   Bis  mercy  M' 
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*aved  us,"  Ac.  (Titus  S.  1-7.)  Bnt  He  who  bad  no  such  af- 
fecting reasons  for  manifesting  this  beautiful  carriage, 
»ld,  nevertheless,  of  Himself,  "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you. 
And  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  and  rest  unto  your  souls"  (Matthew  11. 29) ;  and  the 
apostle  besought  one  of  the  churches  by  "  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians  10.1).  In  what 
esteem  this  is  held  by  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
we  may  learn  from  1  Peter  3. 4,  where  the  true  adorning  la 
aald  to  be  that  of  "a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the 
alght  of  God  Is  of  great  price."  Towards  men  this  dispo- 
sition is  the  opposite  of  bigh-mlndedness,  and  a  quarrel- 
some and  revengeful  spirit;  It  "  rather  takes  wrong,  and 
suffers  Itself  to  be  defrauded"  (1  Corinthians  ft.  7);  It 
"avenges  not  itself,  but  rather  gives  place  unto  wrath" 
'BomauH  12. 19);  like  the  meek  One,  "  when  reviled,  it  re- 
Tiles  not  again;  when  It  suffers.  It  threatens  not:  but 
commits  itself  to  Him  that  Jndgeth  righteously"  (1  Peter 
1  lrt-ii).  "The  earth"  which  the  meek  are  to  Inherit 
might  be  rendered  "the  land"— bringing  out  the  more  Im- 
mediate reference  to  Canaan  as  the  promised  land,  the 
secure  possession  of  which  was  to  the  Old  Testament 
saints  the  evidence  and  manifestation  of  God's  favour 
resting  on  them,  and  the  Ideal  of  all  true  and  abiding 
blessedness.  Even  In  the  Psalm  from  whloh  these  words 
are  taken  the  promise  to  the  meek  Is  not  held  forth  as  an 
arbitrary  reward,  but  as  having  a  kind  of  natural  fulfil- 
ment. When  they  delight  themselves  In  the  Lord,  He 
giTes  them  the  desires  of  their  heart:  when  they  commit 
their  way  to  Him,  He  brings  It  to  pass;  bringing  forth 
their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their  Judgment  as 
the  noon -day:  the  little  that  they  have,  even  when  de- 
spoiled of  their  rights,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many 
wicked,  <fcc.  (.Psalm  87).  All  things,  In  short,  are  theirs — in 
the  possession  of  that  favour  which  Is  life,  and  of  those 
rights  which  belong  to  them  as  the  children  of  God— 
whether  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come;  all  are  theirs  (1  Corinthians  8  21,22);  and 
at  length,  overcoming,  they  "inherit  all  things"  (Revela- 
tion 21. 7).  Thus  are  the  meek  the  only  rightful  occupants 
of  a  foot  of  ground  or  a  crust  of  bread  here,  and  heirs  of  all 
coming  things.  6.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger 
sad  thirst  after  righteousness  i  for  they  shall  be  Oiled 
—•shall  be  saturated.'  '  From  this  verse,'  says  Tholuok, 
'the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  background  ceases.' 
Surprising !  On  the  contrary,  none  of  these  beatitudes  la 
more  manifestly  dug  ont  of  the  rich  mine  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Indeed,  how  could  any  one  who  found  In  the 
Old  Testament  "the  poor  In  spirit,"  and  "the  mourners 
In  SUon,"  doubt  that  he  would  also  find  those  same  cha- 
racters also  craving  that  righteousness  which  they  feel  and 
mourn  then  want  of?  But  what  is  the  precise  meaning 
of  "righteousness"  here  7  Lutheran  expositors,  and  some 
of  our  own,  seem  to  have  a  hankering  after  that  more  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  term  In  which  It  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sinner's  justification  before  God.  (See  Jere- 
miah 28. 6 ;  Isaiah  45.  24  ;  Romans  4. 6 ;  2  Corinthians  5.  2L) 
But,  in  so  comprehensive  a  saying  as  this,  it  is  clearly  to 
be  taken— as  In  i>.  10  also— In  a  mnch  wider  sense,  as  de- 
noting that  spiritual  and  entire  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God,  under  the  want  of  which  the  saints  groan,  and'the 
possession  of  which  constitutes  the  only  true  salntship. 
The  Old  Testament  dwells  much  on  this  righteousness, 
as  that  which  alone  God  regards  with  approbation 
(Psalm  11.7;  23.8;  106.8;  Proverbs  12.28;  1«.81;  Isaiah  84. 
\  Ac).  As  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  keenest  of  our  appe- 
tites, our  Lord,  by  employing  this  figure  here,  plainly 
means  '  those  whose  deepest  cravings  are  after  spirit- 
ual blessings.'  And  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find 
this  craving  variously  expressed:  "Hearken  unto 
me,  ye  that  follow  after  righteousness,  ye  that  seek 
the  lx>rd"  (Isaiah  51.  1);  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salva- 
tion, O  Lord,"  exclaimed  dying  Jacob  (Genesis  48.  18) 
"  My  soul,"  says  the  sweet  Psalmist,  "  breaketh  tor 
the  longing  that  It  hath  unto  thy  Judgments  at  all  times" 
(Psalm  119.  20):  and  in  similar  breathings  does  he  give 
rent  to  his  deepest  longings  In  that  and  other  Psalms. 
Veil,  oar  Ixmi  Just  takes  np  here  this  blessed  frame  of 
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mind,  representing  '  t  as  the  surest  pledge  of  the  cov«*t«« 
supplies,  as  It  is  the  best  preparative,  and  Indeed  ttseu 
the  beginning  of  them.  "They  shall  be  saturated,"  Hi 
says ;  they  shall  not  only  have  What  they  so  highly  value 
and  long  to  possess,  but  they  shall  have  their  fill  of  It. 
Not  here,  however.  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  this  was 
well  understood.  "  Deliver  me,"  says  the  Psalmist,  In 
language  whloh,  beyond  all  doubt,  stretches  Imyond  the 
present  scene,  "  from  men  of  the  world,  which  have  thelt 
portion  in  this  life:  as  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness:  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with 
thy  likeness"  (Psalm  17. 13-16).  The  foregoing  beatitudes— 
the  first  four — represent  the  saints  rather  as  oontdous  of 
their  need  of  salvation,  and  acting  suitably  to  that  cha- 
racter, than  as  possessed  of  it.  The  next  three  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind — representing  the  saints  as  having  now  found 
falvation,  and  conducting  themselves  accordingly.  7. 
/Blessed  are  the  merciful  t  for  they  shall  obtain  niercy." 
Beautiful  Is  the  connection  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding beatitude.  The  one  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
beget  the  other.  As  for  the  words,  they  seem  directly 
fetched  from  Psalm  18.  25,  "  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  merciful."  Not  that  our  mercifulness  comes 
absolutely  first.  On  the  contrary,  onr  Lord  Himself  ex- 
pressly teaches  us  that  God's  method  is  to  awaken  in  us 
compassion  towards  our  fellow-men  by  His  own  exercise 
of  it,  in  no  stupendous  a  way  and  measure,  towards  our- 
selves. In  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  debtor,  the 
servant  to  whom  his  lord  forgave  ten  thousand  talents 
was  naturally  expected  to  exercise  the  small  measure  of 
the  same  compassion  required  for  forgiving  his  fellow- 
servant's  debt  of  a  hundred  pence;  and  It  la  only  when, 
Instead  of  this,  he  relentlessly  imprisoned  him  till  he 
should  pay  It  up,  that  his  lord's  Indignation  was  roused, 
and  be  who  was  designed  for  a  vessel  of  mercy  is  treated 
as  a  vessel  of  wrath  (ch.  18. 23-35;  and  see  ch.  5. 23,  24 ;  8.  Mrt 
James  2. 13).  'According  to  the  view  given  in  Sorlptare,' 
says  Tbench  most  Justly,  'the  Christian  stands  la  a 
middle  point,  between  a  mercy  received  and  a  mercy  yet 
needed.  Sometimes  the  first  Is  urged  upon  him  as  ar. 
argument  for  showing  mercy— "forgiving  one  another  ac 
Christ  forgave  you"  (Colosslans  3.  13;  Epheslans  4.  82); 
sometimes  the  last—"  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy ;"  "  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven" 
(Luke  8. 87 ;  James  6. 9).  And  thus,  while  he  is  ever  to  look 
back  on  the  mercy  received  as  the  source  and  motive  of 
the  meroy  which  he  shows,  he  also  looks  forward  to  the 
mercy  which  he  yet  needs,  and  which  he  Is  assured  that 
the  merciful— according  to  what  Bengel  beautifully  calls 
the  benigna  talio  (the  gracious  requital)  of  the  kingdom  of 
God— shall  receive,  as  a  new  provocation  to  its  abundant 
exercise.'  The  foretastes  and  beginnings  of  this  judicial 
recompense  are  richly  experienced  here  below:  Its  per- 
fection is  reserved  for  that  day  when,  from  His  great  white 
throne,  the  King  shall  say,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  yon  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
thirsty,  and  a  stranger,  and  naked,  and  sick,  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  ministered  unto  me."  Yes,  thus  he  acted 
towards  us  while  on  earth,  even  laying  down  His  life  for 
us ;  and  He  will  not,  He  cannot  disown.  In  the  merciful, 
the  Image  of  Himself.  8.  Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart  : 
tor  they  shall  see  God.  Here,  too,  we  are  on  Old  Testa- 
ment ground.  There  the  difference  between  outward  and 
inward  purity,  and  the  acceptableness  of  the  latter  only 
in  the  sight  of  God,  are  everywhere  taught.  Nor  Is  the 
'  vision  of  God'  strange  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thocgh 
It  was  an  understood  thing  that  this  was  not  possible  In 
the  present  life  (Exodus  83.  20;  and  cf.  Job  19.  28,  27;  Isaiah 
6.  5),  yet  spiritually  It  was  known  and  felt  to  be  the  privi- 
lege '•(  the  saints  even  here  (Genesis  5.  24;  6.  8;  17.  1;  48 
15;  Psalm  27.  4;  36. 9;  68.  2;  Isaiah  38. 8, 11,  Ac.).  Butoh.wltf 
what  grand  simplicity,  brevity,  and  power  is  this  grctU 
fundamental  truth  here  expressed  !  And  In  what  striking 
contrast  would  such  teaching  sppear  to  that  which  was 
then  current,  in  which  exclusive  attention  was  paid  tc 
ceremonial  purification  and  external  morality  1  Thte 
hearVpurity  begins  in  a  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evV 
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oouseienee,"  or  a  "conscience  purged  from  dead  works" 
^Hebrews  10.  22;  ».  14;  and  see  Act*  15.  9);  and  this  also  Is 
t  wight  in  the  Old  Testament  (Psalm  82. 1,  2 ;  cf.  Romans  4. 
1  8;  and  Isaiah  6.  5-8).    The  conscience  thus  purged— the 
Ireart  thns  sprinkled— there  is  light  within  wherewith  to 
t  »  Ood.    "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him, 
>  ttd  walk  in  darkness,  we  He,  and  do  not  the  truth  :  bnt  if 
ire  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  Ik  in  the  light,  we  have  fellow- 
T&ip  one  with  the  other"— He  with  us  and  we  with  Him— 
'and  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  as"— as 
>rho  hare  this  fellowship,  and  who,  without  suoh  con- 
tinual cleansing,  would  soon  lose  it  again— "from  all  sin" 
[1  John  1.  6,  7).    "  Whosoever  sinneth  hath  toot  seen  Him, 
neither  known  Him"  (1  John  3.  6);  "He  that  doeth  evil 
hath  not  seen  God"  (3  John  11).    The  inward  vision  thns 
clarified,  and   the  whole  inner  man  In   sympathy  with 
God,  each  looks  upon  the  other  with  complacency  and 
Joy,  and  we  are  "changed  Into  the  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory."    But  the  full  and  beatific  vision  of  Ood  is  re- 
served for  that  time  to  which  the  Psalmist  stretches  his 
rlews— "  As  for  mo,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness: I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  Thy  like- 
ness" (Psalm  17.  15).    Then  shall  His  servants  serve  Him  : 
and  they  shall -see  His  face;   and  His  name  shall  be  In 
their  foreheads  (Revelation  22.  8,  4).    They  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is  (1  John  8.  2).    But,  says  the  apostle,  expressing 
the  converse  of  this  beatitude — "  Follow  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord"  (Hebrews  12.  14).    0. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers — who  not  only  study  peace, 
but  diffuse  it— for  they  shall  be  called  the  children— 
'shall  be  called  sons'  — of  God.     Of  all  these  beatitudes 
this  Is  the  only  one  which  could   hardly  be  expected  to 
find  its  definite  ground  in  the  Old  Testament;  for  that 
most  glorious  character  of  God,  the  likeness  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  peacemakers,  had  yet  to  be  revealed.    His 
glorious  name,  Indeed— as  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and 
sin" — had  been  proclaimed  In  a  very  Imposing  manner 
'Exodus  34.  6),  and  manifested  In  action  with  affecting 
frequency  and  variety  In  the  long  course  of  the  ancient 
economy.     And  we  have  undeniable  evidence  that  the 
saints  of  that  economy  felt  Its  transforming  and  ennobling 
influence  on  their  own  character.     But  It  was  not  till 
Christ  "  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross"  that  God 
could  manifest  Himself  as  "  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant"  (Hebrews  13.  20)  — could  reveal  Himself 
as  "in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
Imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,"  and  hold  Him- 
self  forth    In    the   astonishing   attitude   of  beseeching 
men    to   be    "reconciled  to  Himself"  (2  Corinthians  5. 
19,  20).     When  this  reconciliation  actually  takes  place, 
and  one  has  "peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  —  even   "  the  peace  of  God  which   passe*  u   all 
understanding  "  —  the   peace-receivers    become    trans- 
formed into  peace-diffusers.     God  Is  thus  seen  reflected 
In   them;    and    by   the    family   likeness    these    peace- 
makers are  recognizer"  is  the  children  of  God.     In  now 
coming  to  the  eighth,  oi  supplementary  beatitude,  It  will 
be  seen  that  all  that  the  saints  are  in  themselves  has  been 
already  described,  In   seven   features  of  character;   that 
number  indicating  completenet*  of  delineation.    The  last 
feature,  accordingly,  Is  a  passive  one,  representing  the 
treatment  that  the  characters  already  described  may  ex- 
pect from  the  world.    He  who  shal'  one  day  fix  the  des- 
tiny  of  all    men    here    pronounced   certain    characters 
"blessed;''  but  He  ends  by  forewarning  them  that  the 
world's  estimation  and  treatment  of  them  will  be  the 
reverse  of  His.    10.  Blessed  ar«  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake,   Ac     How  entirely  this 
'Anal  beatitude  has  its  ground  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
evident  from  the  concluding  words,  where  the  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  endure  such  persecutions  consists  In  its 
?elng  but  a  continuation  of  what  was  experienced  by  the 
J>ld  Testament  servants  of   God.    But  how,   it  may   be 
JAk«d.  eotUd  such  beactlful  features  of  character  provoke 


persecution?    To  *bls  the  following  answers  should  sa» 
flee:  "Every  one  that  doeth  avil  hateth  the  light,  neithoa 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved." 
"The  world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  me  It  hateth,  because  1 
testify  of  It,  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil."   "  If  ye  weir 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  hie  own  :  but  because] 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  yon  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."     "There  is  yet 
one  man    (sold   wicked    Ahab   to   good    letv>shaphat)  by 
whom  we  may  inquire  at  the  Lord:  but  I  hate  him;  for 
he   never  prophesied    good   unto   me,   bat  always  evil" 
(Jobn  3.20;  7.7;  15.19;  2  Chronicles  18.7).    But  more  par- 
ticularly, the  seven  characters  here  described  are  all  \r> 
the  teeth  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  sue1' 
hearers   of  this  discourse  as  breathed  that  spirit   mu«' 
have  been  startled,  and  had  their  whole  system  of  though! 
and  a-ctlon  rudely  dashed.   Poverty  of  spirit  runs  oountei 
to  the  pride  of  men's  heart:  a  pensive  disposition,  In  thi 
view  of  one's  universal  deficiencies  before  God,  is  Ul  re! 
isned  by  the  callous.  Indifferent,  laughing,  self-satisfh  ! 
world  ;  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  taking  wrong.  Is  regarded 
as  pusillanimous,  and   raspH  against  the  proud,  resentful 
spirit  of  the  world;  that  craving  after  spirit  ual  blessing) 
rebukes  but  too  uupleasantly  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  ttu 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life;  so  does  a  merciful 
spirit  the  hardheartedness  of  the  world;  purity  of  heart 
contrasts    painfully   with    painted    hypocrisy;   and    th- 
peacemaker  cannot  easily  be  endured  by  the  contentious, 
quarrelsome  world.    Thus  does  "righteousness''  come  to 
be  "persecuted."    But  blessed  are  they  who,  In  spite  of 
this,  dare  to  be  righteous,     for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    As  this  was  the  reward  promised  to  the  pool 
In  spirit — the  leading  one  of  these  seven  beatitudes— of 
course  it  is  the  proper  portion  of  such  as  are  persecuted  for 
exemplifying  them.    11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you — or  abase  you  to  yonr  face.  In  opposition  to 
backbiting.    (See  Mark  15.  32.)    and  persecuts  you,  and 
shall  say  nil  manner  of  evil  against  yon,  falsely,  for 
my  sukc.    Observe  this.     He  had  before  said,  "  for  right- 
eousness' sake."     Here  He  identifies  H!m?olf  and  His 
cause  with  that  of  righteousness,  binding  up  the  canse  of 
righteousness  in  the  world  with  the  reception  of  Himself. 
Would  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Paul  have  so  ex- 
pressed themselves  T    Never.    Doubtless  they  suffered  for 
righteousness'    sake.      But    to    have    called    this    "their 
sake,"  would,  as  every  one  feels,  have  been  very  unbe- 
coming.   Whereas  He  that  speaks,  being  Righteousness 
incarnate  (see  Mark   1.   24;  Acts  8.    14;  Revelation  8.  7), 
when  He  so  spenks,  speaks  only  like  Himself.    1*.  Re- 
joice, and   be  exceeding   glad — 'exult.'      In   the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  Luke  (6.  22,  23),  where  every  indignity 
trying  to  flesh  and  blood  is  held  forth  as  the  probable  lot 
of  such  as  were  faithful  to  Him,  the  word  Is  even  strougei 
than  here,  "leap,"  as  if   He  would    have  their  inward 
transport  to  overpower  and  absorb  the  sense  of  all  thes« 
affronts  and  sufferings;  nor  will  anything  else  do  it.    foi 
great  Is  your  reward  In  heaven  :  for  so  pei-secuted  they 
the  prophets  which  were  before  yon » — q.  d.,  '  You  dc 
but  serve  yourselves  heirs  to  their  character  and  suffer- 
ings, and  the  reward  will  be  common.'     13-16,  We  hav6 
here  the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing  principle* 
to  those  disciples  who  sat  listening  to  them,  and  to  their 
successors  in  all  time.    Our  Lord,  though  He  began  by 
pronouncing  certain  character*  to  be  blessed— without  ex- 
press reference  to  any  of  His  hearers — does  not  close  the 
beatitudes  without  intimating  that  such  characters  wert 
in  existence,  and  that  already  they  were  before  Him. 
Accordingly,  from  characters  He  comes  to  perton*  pos- 
sessing them,  saying  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
vile you,"  Ac.    And  now,  continuing  this  mode  of  direct 
personal  address,   He  startles  those  humble,   unknown 
men  by  pronouncing  them  the  exalted   benefactors  of 
their  whole  species.    13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth — to 
preserve  it  from  corruption,  to  season  its  Insipidity,  to 
freshen  and  sweeten  it.    The  value  of  salt  for  these  par- 
poses  Is  abundantly  referred  to  by  classical  writers  m 
well  as  in  Scripture;   and  hence  its  symbolical  sign!/- 
Icance  in  the  religious  offerings  as  w«ll  ot  those  witho?^ 
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ui  «'  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  reilglou.  InScrlp- 
bopo.  mankind,  under  the  unrestrained  workings  of  their 
Twn  evil  nature,  are  represented  as  entirely  corrupt. 
Thns,  before  the  flood  (Genesis  6.11,  12);  after  the  flood 
Oenesis  8.  21);  In  the  days  of  David  (Psalm  14.  2,  3);  In  the 
days  of  Isaiah  (Isaiah  L  5,  6);  and  In  the  days  of  Paul 
(Epneslans  2.  1-8;  see  also  Job  11.  4;  15.15,  16;  John  3.6; 
compared  with  Romans  8.  8;  Titus  3.2,  8).  The  remedy 
for  this,  says  oar  Lord  here,  is  the  active  presence  of  His 
disciples  among  their  fellows.  The  character  and  princi- 
ples of  Christians,  brought  into  close  contact  with  it,  are 
designed  to  arrest  the  festering  corruption  of  humanity 
and  season  its  Insipidity.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
•"hristlans  to  do  this  office  for  their  fellow-men,  if  their 
righteousness  only  exasperate  them,  and  recoil,  In  every 
form  of  persecution,  upon  themselves?  The  answer  Is, 
That  Is  but  the  first  and  partial  effect  of  their  Christianity 
upon  the  world  :  though  the  great  proportion  would  dis- 
like and  reject  the  truth,  a  small  but  noble  band  would 
receive  and  hold  It  fast;  and  in  the  struggle  that  would 
panne,  one  and  another  even  of  the  opposing  party  would 
oorne  over  to  His  ranks,  and  at  length  the  Gospel  would 
oarry  all  before  It.  but  If  the  salt  have  lost  His  savour— 
"  become  unsavoury"  or  "  Insipid  ;*'  losing  Its  saline  or 
salting  property.  The  meaning  Is,  If  that  Christianity  on 
which  the  health  of  the  world  depends,  does  in  any  age, 
region,  or  Individual,  exist  only  In  name,  or  If  it  contain 
not  those  saving  elements  lor  want  of  which  the  world  lan- 
guishes, wherewith  ahall  it  bo  salted  t-^how  shall  the 
•r  salting  qualities  be  restored  to  It?  (Cf.  Mark  9.50.) 
Whether  salt  ever  does  lose  Its  saline  property — about 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion— Is  a  question  of  no 
moment  here.  The  point  of  the  case  lies  In  the  supposi- 
tion— that  if  it  should  lose  ii,  the  consequence  would  be  as 
here  described.  So  with  Christians.  The  question  Is  not, 
Can,  or  do,  the  saints  ever  totally  lose  that  grace  which 
makes  them  a  blessing  to  their  fellow-men  ?  But,  What  is 
to  be  the  Issue  of  that  Christianity  which  Is  found  want- 
ing in  those  elements  which  can  alone  stay  the  corruption 
and  season  the  tastelessness  of  an  all-pervading  car- 
nality? The  restoration  or  non-reetoratlon  of  grace,  or 
true  living  Christianity,  to  those  who  have  lost  It,  has,  in 
our  Judgment,  nothing  at  all  to  do  here.  The  question  is 
not,  If  a  man  lose  his  grace,  how  shall  that  grace  be  re- 
stored to  him?  bnt,  Since  living  Christianity  Is  the  only 
"  salt  of  the  earth,"  if  men  lose  that,  what  else  can  supply 
it*  place?  What  follows  Is  the  appalling  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
east  out— a  figurative  expression  of  indignant  exclusion 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  (cf.  ch.  8.  12;  22.  13;  John  6.  87; 
S.  84).  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men — expressive 
of  contempt  and  scorn.  It  Is  not  the  mere  want  of  a  cer- 
tain character,  but  the  want  of  it  In  those  whose  pro/es- 
ritm  and  appearance  were  fitted  to  beget  expectation  of 
finding  It.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world— This 
doing  the  distinctive  title  which  our  Lord  appropriates  to 
Himself  (John  8.  12;  9.  5;  and  see  John  1.  4,  9;  3.  19;  12.  35, 
W) — a  title  expressly  said  to  be  unsuitable  even  to  the 
highest  of  all  th8  prophets  (John  1.  8) — it  must  be  applied 
nere  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  only  as  they  shine  with 
His  light  upon  the  world.  In  virtue  of  His  Spirit  dwelling 
in  them,  and  the  same  mind  being  In  them  which  was 
tiso  In  Christ  Jesus.  Nor  are  Christians  anywhere  else 
so  called.  Nay,  us  if  to  avoid  the  august  title  which  the 
Master  has  appropriated  to  Himself,  Christians  are  said 
to  "  shine"— not  as  "  lights,"  as  our  translators  render  it, 
but — "as  lumina>-ie*.  in  the  world"  'Phlllppians  2.  15);  and 
the  Baptist  Is  said  to  have  been  "the  burning  and 
thlnlng"— not  "  light,"  as  in  our  translation,  but — "lamp" 
«f  his  day  (John  6.  35).  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  while 
\  *:he  two  figures  of  salt  and  sunlight  both  express  the  same 
(auction  of  Christians— their  blessed  Influence  on  their  fel- 
low-men— they  each  set  this  forth  under  a  different  aspect. 
Salt  operates  internally,  in  the  mass  with  which  it  comes 
In  contact;  the  sunlight  operates  externally ;  Irradiating 
Ul  that  it  reaches.  Hence  Christians  are  warily  styled 
"the  salt  of  the  earth"— with  reference  to  toe  masses  of 
taaiiklnd  with  whom  thev  are  expected  to  mix  j  but  "  the 
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light  of  the  warld"— with  reference  t<j  the  vast  and  vu.  to 
gated  surface  which  feels  its  fructifying  and  gladdening, 
radiance.  The  same  distinction  la  observable  in  th« 
second  pair  of'those  seven  parables  which  our  Lord  spoke 
from  the  Galilean  Lake — that  of  the  "  mustard  seed," 
which  !;rew  to  be  a  great  overshadowing  tiee,  answering 
to  the  sunlight  which  Invests  the  world,  and  that  of  the 
"leaven,"  which  a  woman  took  and,  like  the  suit,  )Ud  to 
three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened  (ch, 
13.  31-33).  A  city  that  hi  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid— 
nor  can  It  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  built  ezce.pt  to  be 
seen  by  man 3'  eyes.  15.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle 
—or  'lamp' — and  put  It  under  a  bushel— a  dry  measure 
— but  on  a  candlestick — rather,  '  under  the  bushel,  but 
on  the  lamp-stand.'  The  article  is  inserted  in  both  cases 
to  express  the  familiarity  of  every  one  with  thoi»e  nouse- 
hold  utensils,  and  It  glveth  light—  'shiueth' — unto  all 
that  are  In  the  house.  16.  Let  your  light  mo  shine  be* 
fore  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  Is  heaven  —  As  nobody 
lights  a  lamp  only  to  cover  it  up,  hut  places  it  so  conspic- 
uously as  to  give  light  to  til  who  need  light,  so  Christians, 
being  the  light  of  the  world,  instead  of  hiding  their  light, 
are  so  to  hold  It  forth  before  men  that  they  may  see  what  a 
life  the  disciples  of  Christ  lead,  and  seeing  this,  may  glor- 
ify their  Father  for  so  redeeming,  transforming,  and  en- 
nobling earth's  sinful  children,  and  opening  to  themselves 
the  way  to  like  redemption  and  transformation. 

17-48.  Identity  or  these  Principles  with  those 
of  the  Ancient  Economy,  in  Contkast  with  thh 
Reigning  Traditional  Teaching.  Exposition  0/  Prii*- 
ciples  (v.  17-20).  17.  Think  not  that  I  am  come—'  that  I 
came' — to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  Prophets — i.e.,  '  th* 
authority  and  principles  of  the  Old  Testament.'  (On  the 
phrase,  see  ch.  7. 12;  22.  40;  Luke  16.  16;  Acts  13.  15.)  This 
general  way  of  taking  the  phrase  is  much  better  than  un- 
derstanding "the  Law"  and  "the  Prophets"  separately, 
and  inquiring,  as  many  good  critics  do.  In  what  senwe 
our  Lord  could  be  supposed  to  meditate  the  subversion  of 
each.  To  thei  various  classes  of  His  hearers,  who  mlgh'. 
view  such  supposed  abrogation  of  the  Law  and  tl&r, 
Prophets  with  very  different  feelings,  our  Lord's  an 
nouncement  would,  in  effect,  be  such  as  this — '  Ye  riM 
"  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  fear  not  that  1  am 
going  to  sweep  the  foundation  from  under  your  feet:  Ye 
restless  and  revolutionary  spirits,  lu>pe  not  that  I  am 
going  to  head  any  revolutionary  movement:  And  ye  who 
hypocritically  affect  great  reverence  for  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  pretend  not  to  find  anything  in  my  teaching  de- 
rogatory to  God's  living  oracles.'  I  am  not  come  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil—'  .Nut  to  subvert,  abrogate,  or  annul, 
but  to  establish  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — to  unfold 
them,  to  embody  them  in  living  form,  and  to  enshrine 
them  in  the  reverence,  affection,  and  character  of  men, 
am  1  come.'  18.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you — Here,  for 
the  first  time,  does  that  august  expression  occur  in  our 
Lord's  recorded  teaching,  with  which  we  have  grown  so 
familiar  as  hardly  to  reflect  on  its  full  Import.  It  is  the 
expression  manifestly,  of  supreme  legislative  autltority  ;  and 
as  the  subject  In  connection  with  which  it  is  uttered  is  the 
Moral  Law,  no  higher  claim  to  an  authority  strictly  Divine 
could  be  advanced.  For  when  we  observe  how  jealously 
Jehovah  asserts  It  as  His  exclusive  prerogative  to  give 
law  to  men  (Leviticus  18.  1-5;  19.37:  26. 1-4;  13-16,  &c.>,  such 
language  as  this  of  our  Lord  will  appear  totally  unsuit- 
able, and  indeed  abhorrent,  from  any  creature-lips. 
When  the  Baptist's  words — "  1  say  unto  you"  (ch.  3.  9)— 
are  compared  with  those  of  his  Master  here,  the  difference 
of  the  two  cases  will  be.  at  once  npparent.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass — Though  even  the  Old  Testament  an- 
nounces the  ultimate  "  perdition  of  the  heavens  and  thf 
earth,"  In  contrast  with  the  immutability  of  Jehovah 
(Psalm  102.  24-27),  the  prevalent  representation  of  theheav 
ens  and  the  earth  In  Scripture,  when  employed  as  a  pop- 
ular figure,  is  that  of  their  stability  (Psalm  119.89-91;  Eecta 
Biastes  1.  4 ;  Jeremiah  33.  25,  28).  It  is  the  enduring  stanll 
lty,  then,  of  the  great  truths  and  principles,  •  joval  an* 
spiritual  «f  the  Old  Testament  reve'st'-m  whi(.      M     (^vr* 
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**u»  expresses,  one  joe — the  siuu.iit.-ai  of  the  Hebrew  let- 
/t>ra — or  one  tittle— one  Ol  those  little  stroK.es  by  which 
tione  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  distinguished  from 
w  there  like  them — shall  In  no  wise  pu*»  iioin  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled— The  meaning  Is,  that  '  not  so  much 
as  the  smallest  loss  of  authority  or  vitality  shall  ever 
uotne  over  the  law.'  The  expression,  "till  all  be  ful- 
filled," Is  much  the  same  In  meaning  as  '  it  shall  be  had 
lit  undiminished  and  enduring  honour,  from  Its  greatest 
tx>  lta  least  requirements.'  Again,  this  general  way  of 
viewing  our  Lord's  words  here  seems  far  preferable  to 
that  doctrinal  understanding  of  them  which  would  re- 
quire us  to  determine  the  different  kinds  of  "fulfil- 
ment" which  the  moral  and  the  eeremonial  parts  of  it 
were  to  have.  19.  WhoMttTcr  therefore  shall  break — 
rather,  'dissolve,'  'annul,'  or  'make  invalid'— one  of 
these  least  commandments — an  expression  equivalent 
to  '  one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments'— and  shall 
teach  men  so— referring  to  the  Pharisees  and  their  teach- 
ing, as  is  plain  from  the  next  verse,  but  of  course  embrac- 
ing all  similar  schools  and  teaching  In  the  Christian 
Church— h«  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven— As  the  thing  spoken  of  Is  not  the  practical 
breaking,  or  disobeying,  of  the  law,  but  annulling  or 
enervating  sts  obligation  by  a  vlolous  system  of  inter- 
pretation, and  teaching  others  to  do  the  same;  so  the 
thing  threatened  is  not  exclusion  from  heaven,  and 
still  less  the  lowest  place  in  It,  but  a  degraded  and 
contemptuous  position  In  the  present  stage  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  In  other  words, '  they  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  retributive  providence  that  overtakes  them,  to  the 
same  condition  of  dishonour  to  whloh,  by  their  system 
and  their  teaching,  they  have  brought  down  those  eternal 
principles  of  God's  law.'  but  whosoever  shall  do  and 
teajh  them — whose  principles  and  teaohlng  go  to  exalt 
the  authority  and  honour  of  God's  law,  in  its  lowest  as 
well  as  highest  requirements — the  same  shall  be  called 
great  Us  the  kingdom  of  heaven—'  shall,  by  that  provi- 
dence whloh  watches  over  the  honour  of  God's  moral 
administration,  be  raised  to  the  same  position  of  author- 
ity and  honour  to  which  they  exalt  the  law.'  20.  For  I 
say  suit©  you,  That  except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
—The  superiority  to  the  Pharisalo  righteousness  here  re- 
quired is  plainly  in  kind,  not  degree ;  for  all  Scripture 
leaches  that  entrance  into  God's  kingdom,  whether  in  its 
present  or  future  stage,  depends,  not  on  the  degree  of 
our  excellence  in  anything,  but  solely  on  our  having  the 
character  itself  which  God  demands.  Our  righteousness, 
then— if  it  is  to  contrast  with  the  outward  and  formal 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees— must  be 
inward,  vital,  spiritual.  Some,  Indeed,  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  themselves  might  have  the  very  righteousness 
here  demanded;  but  our  Lord  is  speaking,  not  of  persons, 
but  of  the  system  they  represented  and  taught,  ye  shall 
In  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven— If  this 
refer,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  rather  to  the  earthly  stage 
m  this  kingdom,  the  meaning  is,  that  without  a  righteous- 
ness exceeding  that  of  the  Pharisees,  we  cannot  be  mem- 
bers of  it  at  all,  save  in  name.  This  was  no  new  doctrine 
;Romans  2.  28,  29;  9.  6;  Phillppians  3.  3).  But  our  Lord's 
(teaching  here  stretches  beyond  the  present  scene,  to  that 
everlasting  stage  of  the  kingdom,  where  without  "  purity 
at  heart"  none  "shall  see  God." 

The  spirituality  of  the  true  righteousness,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  illustrated  from  the  Sixth 
Commandment  (v.  21-26).  21.  Ye  have  heard  that  It  wiis 
jald  by  them  of  old  time— or,  as  in  the  margin, '  to  them 
jf  old  time.'  Which  of  these  translations  is  the  right 
jne  has  been  much  controverted.  Either  of  them  is 
grammatically  defensible,  though  the  latter  — "to  the 
indents" — is  more  consistent  with  New  Testament  usage 
.see  the  Greek  of  Romans  9.  12,  26;  Revelation  6.  11 ;  9.  4); 
»nd  most  critics  decide  in  favour  of  it.  But  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Greek  only.  Nearly  all  who  would  translate 
"•to  the  ancients"  take  the  speaker  of  the  words  quoted 
*>  be  Moses  in  the  law;  "the  ancients"  to  be  the  people  to 
f*ca.  Moses  gave  the  law ;  and  the  intention  of  our  Lord 


here  to  be  to  contrast  His  own  teaching,  more  or  t«aa 
with  that  of  Moses;  either  as  opposed  to  it — as  some  «*. 
the  length  of  affirming — or  at  least  as  modifying,  eularg 
lug,  elevating  it.  But  who  can  reasonably  imagine  sueii 
a  thing,  Just  after  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  procla- 
mation of  the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  and  the  honour  asri 
glory  In  which  It  was  to  be  held  under  the  new  economy  5 
To  us  It  seems  as  plain  as  possible  that  our  Lord's  om 
object  is  to  contrast  the  traditional  perversions  of  the  law 
with  the  true  sense  of  it  as  expounded  by  Himself.  A  few 
of  those  who  assent  to  this  still  think  that  "  to  the 
ancients"  is  the  only  legitimate  translation  of  the  word* ; 
understanding  that  our  Lord  is  reporting  what  had  heeii 
said  to  the  ancients,  not  by  Moses,  but  by  the  perverters 
of  his  law.  "We  do  not  object  to  this;  but  we  Incline  tc 
think  (with  Bkza,  and  after  him  with  Fkitzschb,  Otr- 
shauskn,  Stiek,  and  Bloomfiejud)  that "  by  the  ancients" 
must  have  been  what  our  Lord  meant  here,  referring  to 
the  corrupt  teachers  rather  than  the  perverted  people. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill  i—q.  d„  '  This  being  all  that  the  law 
requires,  whosoever  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  broth- 
er's blood,  but  he  only,  hi  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  com- 
mandment;' and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in 
danger  of—'  liable  to'— the  judgment — t.  e.,  of  the  sen- 
tence of  those  inferior  courts  of  judicature  which  were 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  in  compliance 
with  Deuteronomy  16.  16.  Thus  was  this  commandment 
reduced,  from  a  holy  law  of  the  heart-searching  God,  to  a 
mere  criminal  statute,  taking  cognizance  only  of  outward 
actions,  such  as  that  which  we  read  In  Exodus  21. 12;  Le- 
viticus 24. 17.  22.  But  I  say  unto  you — Mark  the  autho- 
ritative tone  in  which — as  Himself  the  Lawgiver  and 
Judge — Christ  now  gives  the  true  sense,  and  explains  the 
deep  reach,  of  the  commandment.  That  whosoever  is 
angry  with  his  brother  -without  a  cause  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment ;  and  -whosoever  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Raca  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council  i 
but  -whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool  I  shall  be  in  dan' 
ger  of  hell  Are — It  is  unreasonable  to  deny,  as  Alex- 
ander does,  that  three  degrees  of  punishment  are  here 
meant  to  be  expressed,  and  to  say  that  it  is  but  a  three- 
fold expression  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  Romish 
expositors  greatly  err  in  taking  the  first  two — "  the  Judg- 
ment" and  "  the  council"— to  refer  to  degrees  of  temporal 
punishment  with  which  lesser  sins  were  to  be  visited 
under  the  Gospel,  and  only  the  last—"  hell  fire"— to  refer  to 
the  future  life.  All  three  clearly  refer  to  Divine  retribution, 
and  that  alone,  for  breaches  of  this  commandment; 
though  this  Is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  Jewish  tribu- 
nals. The  "Judgment,"  as  already  explained,  was  the 
lowest  of  these;  the  "council,"  or  'Sanhedrim,'— which 
sat  at  Jerusalem— was  the  highest;  while  the  word  used 
for  "hell  fire"  contains  an  allusion  to  the  "  valley  of  the 
sou  of  Hinnom"  (Joshua  18.  16).  In  this  valley  the  Jews, 
when  steeped  in  idolatry,  went  the  length  of  burning 
their  children  toMolech"on  the  high  places  of  Tophet" 
— In  consequence  of  which  good  Josiah  defiled  It,  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  abominations  (2  Kings  23. 10); 
and  from  that  time  forward,  if  we  may  believe  the  JewisL 
writers,  a  fire  was  kept  burning  in  it  to  consume  the  car- 
rion and  all  kinds  of  impurities  that  collected  about  the 
capital.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  final  punishment 
of  the  wicked  Is  described  in  the  Old  Testament  by  allu- 
sions to  this  valley  of  Tophet  or  Hinnom  (Isaiah  30.33: 
66.  24),  our  Lord  Himself  describes  the  same  by  merely 
quoting  these  terrific  descriptions  of  the  evangelical 
prophet  (Mark  9.  43-48).  What  precise  degrees  of  unholy 
feeling  towards  our  brother  are  indicated  by  the  words 
"Raca"  and  "fool"  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  Every  age  and  every  country  has  Its  modes  of 
expressing  such  things;  and  no  doubt  our  Lord  seized  on 
the  then  current  phraseology  of  unholy  disrespect  and 
contempt,  merely  to  express  and  condemn  the  different 
degrees  of  such  feeling  when  brought  out  In  words,  as  H« 
had  immediately  before  condemned  the  feeling  itself.  Ie 
fact,  so  little  are  we  to  make  of  mere  words,  apart  frosB 
the  feeling  which  they  express,  that  as  anyer  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  borne  by  our  Lord  toward*  His  ea»iBol«* 
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though  mixed  with  "  grief  for  the  nardneas  of  their  hearts" 
(Mark  &  5),  and  as  the  apostle  leaches  as  that  there  Is  an 
Mixer  which  la  not.  sinful  (Kphesians  4. 26);  so  In  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  (2.  21))  we  find  the  words,  "O  vain"  or  'empty' 
roan;  and  our  Lord  Himself  applies  the  very  word  "fools" 
twice  in  one  breath  to  the  blind  guides  of  the  people  (ch. 
iW.  17.  19) — although.  In  both  eases,  It  Is  to  fait*  reason- 
ed rather  than  persons  that  such  words  are  applied. 
The  spirit,  then,  of  the  whole  statement  may  be  thus 
given:  'For  ages  ye  have  been  taught  that  the  sixth 
eommandment,  for  example,  is  broken  only  by  the 
murderer,  to  pass  sentence  upon  whom  Is  the  proper 
business  of  the  recognized  tribunals;  but  I  say  unto 
you  that  it  1k  broken  even  by  causeless  anger,  which  Is  but 
hatred  in  the  bud,  as  hatred  is  incipient  murder  (1  John  8, 
.5);  and  if  by  the  feelings,  much  more  by  those  words  in 
which  all  ill  feeling,  from  the  slightest,  to  the  most  en- 
venomed, are  wont  to  be  cast  upon  a  brother:  and  Just  as 
.here  are  gradations  in  human  courts  of  Judicature,  and 
in  the  sentences  which  they  pronounce  according  to  the 
degrees  of  criminality,  so  will  the  Judicial  treatment  of 
all  the  breakers  of  this  commandment  at  the  Divine  tri- 
bunal be  according  to  their  real  criminality  before  the 
heart-searching  Judge.'  Oh  what  holy  teaching  Is  this! 
$3.  Therefore— to  apply  the  foregoing,  and  show  its  para- 
mount importance — If  thoo  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hnth  might 
—of  Just  complaint  against  thee;  >44.  Leave  there  thy 
gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way  \  Arst  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother— The  meaning  evidently  is — not, 
dismiss  from  thine  own  breast  all  111  feeling,'  but  'get 
thy  brother  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  all  grudge  against 
thee.'  nnti  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift — 'The  picture,' 
says  Tholuck,  'is  drawn  from  life.  It  transports  ns  to 
the  moment  when  the  Israelite,  having  brought  his 
sacrifice  to  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  awaited  the  instant 
when  the  priest  would  approach  to  receive  it  at  his 
nauds.  He  waits  with  his  gift  at  the  rails  which  separate 
the  place  where  he  stands  from  the  court  of  the  priests, 
Into  which  his  offering  will  presently  be  taken,  there  to 
be  dlaln  by  the  priest,  and  by  him  presented  upon  the 
altar  of  saorlflee.'  It  is  at  this  solemn  moment,  when 
about  to  cast  himself  upon  Divine  mercy,  and  seek  In  his 
offering  a  seal  of  Divine  forgiveness,  that  the  offerer  Is 
supposed,  all  at  once,  to  remember  that  some  brother  has 
a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  him  through  breach  of 
this  commandment  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  indi- 
cated. What  then  T  Is  he  to  say.  As  soon  as  I  have 
offered  this  gift  I  will  go  straight  to  my  brother,  and 
make  it  up  with  him?  Nay;  but  before  another  step  Is 
>akeu  — even  before  the  offering  is  presented — this  recon- 
ciliation is  to  be  sought,  though  the  gift  have  t«  be  left 
anoffered  before  the  altar.  The  converse  of  the  truth  here 
taught  is  very  strikingly  expressed  In  Mark  U.  25,  26: 
"And  when  ye  stand  praying  (in  the  very  act),  forgive,  if 
ye  have  aught  (of  Juat  complaint)  against  any ;  that  your 
Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your 
trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your 
Father  which  Is  in  heaven  forgive  you."  Hence  the  beauti- 
ful practice  of  the  early  Church,  to  see  that  all  differences 
amongst  brethren  and  sisters  In  Christ  were  made  up,  In 
nhe  spirit  of  love,  before  going  to  the  Holy  Communion; 
and  the  Church  of  England  has  a  rubrical  direction  to 
this  effect  In  her  Communion  service.  Certainly,  if  this 
be  the  highest  act  of  worship  on  earth,  snch  reconcllla- 
Mon — though  obligatory  on  all  other  occasions  of  worship 
—must  l>e  peculiarly  so  then.  *».  Agree  with  thine  ad- 
versary—thine opponent  in  a  matter  cognizable  by  law. 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  In  the  way  with  htm --"ti- 
the magistrate,"  as  in  Luke  l'i.  68 ;  l*«t  at  any  time — here, 
rather, '  lest  at  all,'  or  simply '  lest' — the  ad  vera&ry  dell  vet 
thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge — having  pronounced 
thee  In  the  wrong— deliver  thee  to  the  officer — the  official 
vnme  business  it  is  to  see  the  sentence  carried  Into  effect. 
and  tl  ou  be  coat  Into  prison.  Jtfl.  Verily  I  nr  iinlo 
tfeae,  Thou  she-It  by  no  menus  come  out  thence,  till 
Kt»t.tt  hast  paid  the  sttwoet  farthing — a  fractional 
Homao  join,  to  which  oar  "fari.blutr"  answers  mull 
99, 


clently  well.  That  our  Lord  meant  here  merely  to  ylrt 
a  piece  of  prudential  advice  to  his  hearers,  to  keep  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  law  and  Its  officials  by  settling  all  dis- 
putes with  one  another  privately,  is  not  for  a  moment  t*. 
be  supposed,  though  there  are  critics  of  a  school  Sow 
enough  to  suggest  this.  The  concluding  words— "  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shall  by  no  means  come  out."  4c— 
manifestly  show  that  though  the  language  Is  drawn  front 
human  disputes  and  legal  procedure,  He  is  dealing  with 
a  higher  than  any  human  quarrel,  a  higher  than  any 
human  tribunal,  a  higher  than  any  human  and  temporal 
sentence.  In  this  view  of  the  words — In  which  u«ar)y  all 
critics  worthy  of  the  name  agree— the  spirit  of  them  may 
be  thrm  expressed  :  'In  expounding  the  sixth  command- 
meul,  I  have  spoken  of  offences  between  man  and  man; 
reminding  you  that  the  offender  has  another  party  to 
deal  with  besides  him  whom  he  has  wronged  on  earth, 
and  assuring  you  that  all  worship  offered  to  the  yearcber 
of  hearts  by  one  who  knows  that  a  brother  has  Just  cause 
of  complaint  against  him,  and  yet  takes  no  steps  to  re- 
move it,  is  vain  :  But  I  cannot  pass  from  this  subject 
without  reminding  you  of  One  whose  cause  of  complaint 
against  you  Is  far  more  deadly  than  any  that  man  can  have 
against  man:  and  since  with  ttial  Adversary  you  ars 
already  on  the  way  to  Judgment,  It  will  be  your  wisdom 
to  make  up  the  quarrel  without  delay,  lest  sentence  of 
condemnation  be  pronounced  upon  you,  and  then  will 
execution  straightway  follow,  from  the  effect*  of  which 
you  shall  never  escape  as  long  as  any  remnant  of  the 
offence  remains  unexpiated.'  It  will  be  observed  that  as 
the  principle  on  which  we  are  to  "agree"  with  this  "  Ad- 
versary" is  not  here  specified,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  retribution  that  is  to  light  upon  the  desplsers  of  this 
warning  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  "prison;"  so,  the  remedUessnesn  of  the  jmulshmeul 
is  not  In  so  many  words  expressed,  and  still  less  is  1U 
actual  cessation  taught.  The  language  on  all  these  point* 
Is  designedly  general;  but  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
unending  duration  of  future  punishment — elsewhere  so 
clearly  and  awfully  expressed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  as  lc 
v.  29  and  30,  and  Mark  9.  43,  48—  is  the  only  doctrine  wltt" 
which  His  language  here  quite  naturally  and  ful,ly  accords. 
(Cf.  ch.  18. 30, 34.) 

The  same  subject  illustrated  from  the  Seventh.  Command- 
ment  (v.  27-32).  '47.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said— The 
words  "by,"  or  "to  them  of  old  time,"  in  this  verse  ars 
Insufficiently  supported,  and  probably  were  not  In  the 
original  text.  Thon  shalt  not  commit  adultery — Inter- 
preting this  seventh,  as  they  did  the  six»u  command- 
ment, the  traditional  perverters  of  the  law  restricted  the 
breach  of  It  to  acts  of  orlminal  Intercourse  between,  of 
with,  married  persons  exclusively.  Our  Lord  now  dissi- 
pates snch  delusions.  28.  But  I  say  unto  you,  1'iurt 
whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her— 
with  the  intent  to  do  so,  as  the  same  expression  is 
used  in  ch.  6.  1;  or,  with  the  lull  consent  of  his  will, 
to  feed  thereby  his  unholy  desires— hath  committed 
adultery  -with  her  already  In  his  heart — We  are  not 
to  suppose,  from  the  word  here  used — "adultery"— thai 
our  Ix>rd  means  to  restrict  the  breach  of  this  com- 
mandment to  married  persons,  or  to  criminal  inter- 
course with  such.  The  expressions,  "  wlvosoewsr  looketh," 
and  "  looketh  upon  a  woman,"  seem  clearly  to  extend  tbs 
range  of  this  commandment  to  all  forms  of  impurity,  and 
the  counsels  which  follow — as  they  most  certainly  were 
luteuded  for  all,  whether  married  or  unmarried — seem 
to  confirm  this.  As  in  dealing  with  the  sixth  com- 
mandment our  Lord  first  expounds  It,  and  then  In  the 
four  following  verses  applies  His  exposition,  so  her* 
He  first  expounds  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
then  in  the  four  following  verses  applies  His  expo. 
sltlou.  aw.  And  if  thy  right  eye — the  readier  and  th« 
dearer  of  the  two;  offend  thee — be  a  'trap-spring,'  or 
as  in  the  New  Testament,  be  'an  occasion  of  stumbling' 
to  thee — pluck  It  out  and  cast,  it  from  tbee  — imply- 
ing a  certain  indignant  promptitude,  heedless  of  what- 
ever cost  to  feeling  the  act  may  Involve.  Or  course  >t  is 
uot.  tJir  >>ue  nmply  of  which  our  Lord  speaks-  as  if  execn 
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Jam  *ot  to  be  done  upon  tbe  bodily  organ — though  tbere 
tittve  been  fanatical  ascetics  who  have  both  advocated  and 
practiced  tbls,  showing  a  very  low  apprehension  of  aplr- 
itual  things— bat  the  offending  eye,  or  the  eye  ooualdered  aa 
the  occasion  of  sin  ;  and  consequently,  only  the  tin/ul  ex- 
treise  of  the  organ  wbloh  Is  meant.  For  aa  one  might  put 
out  his  eyes  without  In  the  least  quenching  the  lust  to 
which  they  ministered,  so,  "if  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light,"  and,  when  directed  by  a 
Holy  uilnd,  becomes  an  "  lnstrumen  t  of  righteousness  unto 
God."  At  the  same  time,  Just  as  by  cutting  off  a  hand,  or 
plucking  out  an  eye,  the  power  of  acting  and  of  seeing 
would  be  destroyed,  our  Lord  certainly  means  that  we 
are  to  strike  at  the  root  of  such  unholy  dispositions,  as  well 
as  cut  off  tiiti  occasions  w*ilch  tend  to  stimulate  them. 
for  It  i»  profitable  for  the*  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  mot  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell— He  who  despises  the  warning  to  "cast 
from  hun  "  with  Indignant  promptitude,  an  offending 
member,  will  find  his  whole  body  "cast,"  with  a  retribu- 
tive promptitude  of  Indignation,  "  Into  hell."  Sharp  lan- 
guage, this,  from  the  lips  of  Love  Incarnate  I  30.  And  if  thy 
right  ha itd — the  organ  of  action,  towhlch  the  eye  excites — 
•ffend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee  |  for  It  is 
profitable,  &c—  See  on  t».  30.  The  repetition,  In  Identical 
ierms,  of  such  stern  truths  and  awful  lessons  seems  cha- 
racteristic of  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching.  Of.  Mark  9. 
lft-48.  31.  It  hath  been  said — This  shortened  form  was 
perhaps  Intentional,  to  mark  a  transition  from  the  com- 
uandments  of  the  Decalogue  to  a  civil  enactment  on  the 
rabjeot  of  Divorce,  quoted  from  Deuteronomy  24.  1.  The 
law  of  Divorce — according  to  its  strictness  or  laxity— haa 
so  Intimate  a  bearing  upon  purity  In  the  married  life, 
that  nothing  oould  be  more  natural  than  to  pass  from  the 
•eveuth  commandment  to  the  loose  views  on  that  subject 
then  current.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let 
aim  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement — a  legal  check 
jpou  reckless  and  tyrannical  separation.  The  one  legiti- 
mate ground  of  divorce  allowed  by  the  enactment  Just 
iiuoted  was  "some  uncleanness  "— In  other  words,  conju- 
3&«  Infidelity.  But  while  one  school  of  Interpreters  (that 
c-t  Sbamniai)  explained  this  quite  correctly,  as  prohlbit- 
ii.g  divorce  In  every  case  save  that  of  adultery,  another 
school  (that  of  Hlllel)  stretched  the  expression  so  far  as  to 
lac  ade  everything  in  the  wife  offensive  or  disagreeable 
to  the  husband— a  view  of  the  law  too  well  fitted  to  min- 
ister to  caprice  and  depraved  Inclination  not  to  find  ex- 
tensive favour.  And,  indeed,  to  this  day  the  Jews  allow 
divorces  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  It  was  to  meet 
this  that  our  Lord  uttered  what  follows:  33.  But  I  say 
nnto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causcth  her  to 
commit  adultery — i.  e.,  drives  her  Into  It  in  case  she 
marries  again ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  Is 
divorced— for  anything  short  of  conjugal  infidelity — coin- 
mitteth  adultery— for  if  the  commandment  is  broken 
by  the  one  party,  it  must  be  by  the  other  also.  But  see 
on  ch.  19.  4-9.  Whether  the  Innocent  party,  after  a  Just 
divorce,  may  lawfully  marry  again.  Is  not  treated  of  here. 
The  Church  of  Roine  says,  No;  but  the  Greek  and  Prot- 
estant Churches  allow  it. 

Same  subject  illustrated  from  the  Third  Commandment  (v. 
83-37).  33.  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  It  hath  been  said 
by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself— 
These  are  not  tbe  precise  wwrds  of  Exodus  20.  7  ;  but  they 
express  all  that  it  was  currently  understood  to  condemn, 
vis.,  false  swearing  (Leviticus  19.  12,  Ac).  This  is  plain 
from  what  follows.  But  I  aay  nnto  you,  Swear  not  at 
all — That  this  was  meant  to  condemn  swearing  of  every 
kind  and  on  every  occasion— as  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  some  other  ultra-moralists  allege — is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  thought.  For  even  Jehovah  Is  said  once  and 
again  to  have  sworn  by  Himself;  and  our  Lord  certainly 
answered  upon  oath  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the  high 
priest;  and  the  apostle  several  tlmea,  and  In  the  most 
solemn  language,  takes  God  to  witness  that  he  apoke  and 
wrote  the  truth ;  and  It  la  Inconceivable  that  our  Lord 
•k"«»ld  here  have  quoted  the  nreoept  about  not  forswear- 


ing ourselves,  but  performing  to  the  Lord  our  oaths,  oaf) 
to  give  a  precept  of  Hia  own  directly  in  the  teeth  of  M. 
Evidently,  it  is  'swearing  In  common  Intercourse  and  ot> 
frivolous  occasions  '  that  la  here  meant.  Frivolous  oath* 
we-e  indeed  aeverely  condemned  in  the  teaching  of  th* 
times.  But  so  narrow  waa  the  circle  of  them  that  a  miB 
might  swear,  says  Lightfoot,  a  hundred  thousand  timet 
and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  vain  swearing.  Hardly  anything 
was  regarded  as  an  oath  if  only  the  name  of  God  were  not 
In  it;  Just  as  among  ourselves,  as  Tbbkoh  well  remarks, 
a  certain  lingering  reverence  for  the  name  of  God  loads  tc 
cutting  off  portions  of  His  name,  or  uttering  sound* 
nearly  resembling  It,  or  substituting  the  name  of  some 
heathen  deity,  in  profane  exclamations  or  asseveration*. 
Against  all  this  our  Lord  now  speaks  decisively;  teach- 
ing His  audience  that  every  oath  oarrlw*  an  appeal  to 
God,  whether  named  or  not.  neither  by  heaven  t  for  It 
la  God's  throne  i  35.  If  or  by  the  earth  «  for  It  In  hSr. 
footstool  (quoting  Isaiah  00.  1);  neither  by  JrnnuUem 
for  It  Is  the  city  of  the  great  King  (quoting  Phalm  4*.  2). 
30.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  hrad,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black..  In  the 
other  oaths  specified,  God's  name  was  profaned  quite  as 
really  as  If  His  name  had  been  uttered,  because  It  was  In- 
stantly suggested  by  the  mention  of  His  "throne,"  His 
"  footstool,"  His  "  city."  But  In  swearing  by  our  own  head 
and  the  like,  the  objection  lies  In  their  being  '  beyond  our 
control,'  and  therefore  profanely  assumed  to  have  a  sta- 
bility which  they  have  not.  37.  But  let  your  «>mma> 
nlcation— 'your  word,' in  ordinary  Intercourse,  be.  Tea, 
yeaj  Nay,  nay  t  'Let  a  simple  Yes  and  &•  euffloe  In  af- 
firming the  truth  or  the  untruth  of  anything.'  (See  James 
5. 12,  and  2  Corinthians  1.  17, 18.)  for  whatsoever  is  mora 
than  these  oometh  of  evil — not '  of  the  evil  one ;'  though 
an  equally  correct  rendering  of  the  words,  and  one 
which  some  expositors  prefer.  It  is  true  that  all  evil  in 
our  world  la  originally  of  the  devil,  that  it  forma  a  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  which  he  alta,  and  that,  in  every  man- 
ifestation of  It  be  has  an  active  part.  But  any  reference 
to  this  here  seems  unnatural,  and  the  allusion  to  this  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  of  James  (5. 12)  seems  to  show  that  thla 
is  not  the  sense  of  It:  "Let  your  yea  be  yea;  and  your 
nay,  nay  ;  lest  ye  fall  into  oondemnaUon."  The  untruthful- 
ness of  our  corrupt  nature  shows  itself  not  only  In  the 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  strict  truth,  but  in  the  dis- 
position to  suspect  others  of  doing  the  same ;  and  as  this 
is  not  diminished,  but  rather  aggravated,  by  the  habit  of 
confirming  what  we  say  by  an  oath,  we  thus  run  the  risk 
of  having  all  reverence  for  God's  holy  name,  and  even  for 
strict  truth,  destroyed  in  our  hearts,  and  so  "fall  into 
condemnation."  The  practice  of  going  beyond  Yes  and 
No  In  affirmations  and  denials— as  if  our  word  for  It  were 
not  enough,  and  we  expected  others  to  question  It- 
springs  from  that  vicious  root  of  untruthfulness  which  in 
only  aggravated  by  the  very  effort  to  clear  ourselves 
of  the  suspicion  of  It.  And  Just  as  swearing  to  the  truth 
of  what  we  say  begets  the  disposition  It  is  designed  to  re- 
move, so  the  love  and  reign  of  truth  in  the  breasts  of 
Christ's  disciples  reveals  itself  so  plainly  even  to  those 
who  themselves  cannot  be  trusted,  that  their  simple  Yes 
and  No  come  soon  to  be  more  relied  on  than  the  most  sol- 
emn asseverations  of  others.  Thus  does  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  tree  cast  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  human  corruption,  heal  and  sweeten  them. 

Same  Subject— Retaliation  (v.  38-42).  We  have  here  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  lessons.  They  were  negative: 
these  are  positive.  38.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  (Exodus  21.23-25;  Leviticus  24.  19,20;  Deuteronomy 
19.  21),  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — i.  «., 
whatever  penalty  was  regarded  as  a  proper  equivalent  for 
these.  This  law  of  retribution — designed  to  take  ven- 
geance out  of  the  hands  of  private  persons,  and  commit 
it  to  the  magistrate — was  abused  In  the  opposite  way  tc 
the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  While  they  wert 
reduced  to  the  level  of  civil  enactments,  this  Judicial 
regulation  was  held  to  be  a  warrant  for  taking  redres? 
into  their  own  hands,  contrary  to  the  lujuuctiong  of  \h( 
Old  Testament  iteelf  (Proverbs  20.22;  24.29).    39.  But  ' 
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ray  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil  \  bat  whosoever 
chall  smite  thee  on  thy  ri^ht  cheek,  turn  tc  him  the 

otiisr  also — Our  Lord's  own  meek,  yet  dignified  bearing, 
when  smitten  rudely  on  the  cheek.  (John  18.  22,  23), and  not 
literally  presenting  I  lie  other.  Is  the  bestcommenton  these 
words.  It  is  the  preparedness,  after  one  Indignity,  not  to 
invite  but  to  submit  meekly  to  another,  without  retalia- 
tion, which  this  strong  language  is  meant  to  convey.  40. 
Ami  If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  sway 
thy  coat — the  Innergarment;  In  pledge  for  a  debt  (Exodus 
22.  26,  27) — let  him  have  thy  cloak  u?ko — the  outer  and 
more  costly  garment.  This  overcoat  was  not  allowed  to 
be  retained  over  night  as  a  pledge  from  the  pwor,  because 
they  used  it  for  a  bed-covering.  41.  And  whosoever 
■hail  compel  thee  to  go  a  mite,  go  with  hliu  twain — 
an  allusion,  probably,  to  the  practice  ol  the  Romans  and 
some  Eastern  nations,  who,  when  government  despatches 
had  to  be  forwarded,  obliged  the  people  not  only  to  fur- 
nish horses  and  carriages,  but  to  give  personal  attend- 
ance, often  at  great  inconvenience,  when  required.  But 
the  thing  here  demanded  is  a  readiness  to  submit  to  un- 
reasonable demands  of  whatever  kind,  rather  than  raise 
quarrels,  with  all  the  evils  resulting  from  them.  What 
follows  is  a  beautlfUl  extension  of  this  precept.  4*.  tiive 
•o  hi n>  that  asketb  thee — The  sense  of  unreasonable  ask- 
ing Is  here  Implied  (cf.  Luke  8.  30).  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away — Though  the 
word  signifies  classically  'to  have  money  lent  to  one  on 
security,'  or  '  with  interest,'  yetas  this  was  not  the  original 
tense  of  the  word,  and  as  usury  was  forbidden  among  the 
Jews  ( Eiodus  22.  25,  Ac),  It  is  doubtless  simple  borrowing 
which  our  Lord  here  means,  as  indeed  the  whole  strain 
of  the  exhortation  implies.  This  shows  that  such  conn* 
•els  as  "  Owe  no  man  anything"  (Romans  18.  8),  are  not  to 
be  taken  absolutely ;  else  the  Scripture  commendations 
of  the  righteous  for  "lending"  to  his  necessitous  brother 
(Psalm  37. 36 ;  112.  6 ;  Luke  6. 37)  would  have  no  application. 
iT\rn  not  thou  away— a  graphic  expression  of  unfeeling 
refusal  to  relieve  a  brother  In  extremity. 

Same  Subject— Love  to  Enemies  (v.  43-48).  43.  Te  have 
heard  that  It  hath  been  said— (Leviticus  19.  18.)  Thou 
•halt  love  thy  neighbour— To  this  the  corrupt  teachers 
added,  and  hate  thine  enemy— as  if  the  one  were  a 
legitimate  inference  from  the  other,  instead  of  being  a  de- 
testable gloss,  as  Bengkl  indignantly  calls  It.  Light- 
foot  quotes  some  of  the  cursed  maxims  inculcated  by 
those  tradltionlsts  regarding  the  proper  treatment  of  all 
Gentiles.  No  wonder  that  the  Romans  charged  the  Jews 
with  hatred  of  the  human  race.  44.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
liove  your  eneinlea — The  word  here  used  denotes  moral 
love,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  word,  which  ex- 
presses personal  affection.  Usually,  the  former  denotes 
'complacency  in  the  character'  of  the  person  loved;  but 
1 1 ere  it  denotes  the  benignant,  compassionate  outgoings 
of  desire  for  another's  good,  bleas  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  yon,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you— The 
best  commentary  on  these  matchless  counsels  is  the 
bright  example  of  Him  who  gave  them.  (See  1  Peter  2. 
21-21;  and  cf.  Romans  12.  20,  21;  1  Corinthians  4. 12;  1  Peter 
4.  9.)  But  though  such  precept*  were  never  before  ex- 
pressed— perhaps  not  even  conceived — with  such  breadth, 
precision,  and  sharpness  as  here,  our  Lord  Is  here  only  the 
Incomparable  Interpreter  of  the  law  In  force  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  view  of  the  en- 
tire strain  of  this  Discourse.  45.  That  ye  may  be  the 
children— '  that  ye  may  be  sons'— of  your  Father  which 
la  In  heaven— The  meaning  is, '  that  ye  may  show  your- 
selves to  be  such  by  resembling  Him'  ( cf.  v.  9  and  Ephe- 
slans  5. 1).  for  he  maketh  his  sun—'  your  Father's  sun.* 
Well  might  Bknqki.  exclaim,  '  Magnificent  appellation  1* 
—to  rise  on  the  evil  aud  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  Just  and  on  the  unjust— rather  (without  the 
artl'le) '  on  evil  and  good,  and  od  Just  and  unjust.'  When 
we  find  God's  own  procedure  held  up  for  Imitation  in  the 
law  and  much  more  in  the  prophet*  (Leviticus  19.  2;  20. 
W :  iuad  cf.  1  Peter  L  15,  Ml),  we  may  see  that  the  principle 
nf  vi»ls  surprising  verse  was  nothing  now :  but  the  form 
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of  It  certainly  is  that  of  One  who  spake  as  never  mat 
spake.  46.  For  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what 
reward  have  ye  1  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  1 

— The  publicans,  as  collectors  of  taxes  due  to  the  Roraac 
government,  were  ever  on  this  account  obnoxious  to  th* 
Jews,  who  sat  uneasy  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  disliked 
whatever  brought  this  unpleasantly  before  them.  Bu' 
the  extortion  practised  by  this  class  made  them  hateful  te 
the  community,  who  in  their  current  speech  ranked  there 
with  "harlots."  Nor  does  our  Lord  scruple  to  speak  ol 
them  as  others  did,  which  we  may  be  sure  He  never  would 
if  it  had  been  calumnious.  The  meaning,  then,  Is,  '  1b 
loving  those  who  love  you,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  superios 
principle ;  the  worst  of  men  will  do  this :  even  a  publican 
will  go  that  length.'  47.  And  if  ye  salnte  your  breth- 
ren only— of  the  same  nation  and  religion  with  your- 
selves— what  do  ye  more  [than  others]  1— '  what  do  ys 
uncommon'  or  '  extraordinary  T'  t.  «.,  wherein  do  ye  excel  t 
do  not  even  the  publicans  sol — The  true  reading  her* 
appears  to  be,  *  Do  not  even  the  heathens  the  same  ?'  Cf. 
ch.  18.  17,  where  the  excommunicated  person  Is  said  to  b* 
"as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  48.  Be  ye  there- 
fore— rather, '  Ye  shall  therefore  be,'  or  '  Ye  are  therefor* 
to  be,'  as  My  disciples  and  In  My  kingdom— perfect,  or 
'complete.'  Manifestly,  our  Lord  here  speaks,  not  of  de- 
grees of  excellence,  but  of  the  hind  of  excellence  which 
was  to  distinguish  His  disciples  and  characterize  Hi* 
kingdom.  When  therefore  He  adds,  even  as  your  Fathez 
which  Is  In  heaven  is  perfect,  He  refers  to  that  fuli- 
orbed  glorious  completeness  which  Is  In  the  great  Divine 
Model,  "their  Father  which  Is  in  heaven." 

CHAPTEB    VI. 
Skkmon  on  the  Mount— continued.    Ver.1-18.  Fukthb* 

JXI/USTKATION  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
—rrs  Unostkntitiousnkss.  General  Caution  against  Os- 
tentation in  Religious  Duties  (v.  1).  1.  Take  heed  that  yt 
do  not  your  alms — But  the  true  reading  seems  clearly  tt 
be  '  your  righteousness.'  The  external  authority  for  bet). 
readings  is  pretty  nearly  equal ;  but  Internal  evidence  it 
decidedly  In  favour  of  'righteousness.'  The  subject  of 
the  second  veree  being  'almsgiving,1  that  word— so  like 
the  other  In  Greek — might  easily  be  substituted  for  It  by 
the  copyist:  whereas  the  opposite  would  not  be  so  likely. 
But  It  is  still  more  In  favour  of  "righteousness,"  that 
If  we  so  read  the  first  verse,  it  then  becomes  a  general 
heading  for  this  whole  section  of  the  Discourse,  incul- 
cating nnostentatlousness  In  all  deeds  of  righteousness- 
Almsgiving,  Prayer,  and  Fasting  being,  In  that  case,  but 
selected  examples  of  this  righteousness  ;  whereas.  If  wo 
read,  "  Do  not  your  alms,"  &c,  this  first  verse  will  have  no 
reference  but  to  that  one  point.  By  "righteousness,"  in 
this  case,  we  are  to  understand  that  same  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  leading  features— In  oppo- 
sition to  traditional  perversions  of  it — it  is  the  great  object 
of  this  Discourse  to  open  up ;  that  righteousness  of  which 
the  Lord  says,  "Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  In  no 
case  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (ch.  5.  20).  To 
"do"  this  righteousness,  was  an  old  and  well-understood 
expression.  Thus,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness at  all  times"  (Psalm  106.  3).  It  refers  to  the  actings  of 
righteousness  In  the  life — the  outgoings  of  the  gracioua 
nature — of  which  our  Lord  afterwards  said  to  His  disci- 
ples, "Herein  Is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples"  (John  16.8).  before 
men,  to  be  seen  of  them—'  with  the  view'  or  'intention 
of  being  beheld  of  them.'  See  the  same  expression  In  ch. 
5.  28.  True,  He  had  required  them  to  let  their  l.ght  sc 
shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their  good  works, 
and  glorify  their  Father  which  is  In  heaven  (ch.  5.  18). 
But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  not  making  a  display  of 
oar  righteousness  for  self-glorlficatloo.  In  fact,  the  doing 
of  the  former  necessarily  implies  our  not.  doing  the  latter. 
otherwlae  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  whlcA 
Is  In  heaven — When  all  duty  Is  done  to  God— as  prlmaxv 
ly  enjoining  and  finally  Judging  of  it—  Hr  will  tak*-  ~«.r» 
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ttutt  it  be  daly  reprized ;  but  when  done  purely  for  os- 
•aaiit&tion,  Ood  cannot  own  it,  nor  is  His  Judgment  of  it 
»ren  thought  of — God  accepts  only  what  is  done  to  Him- 
self Bo  raach  for  the  general  principle.  Now  follow 
vhrec  illustrations  of  it. 

Alt'isgiving  (v.  2-4).  S8.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest 
thine  alms,  do  not  aound  a  trumpet  before  thee— The 
•expression  is  to  be  taken  figuratively  for  Mourning  it. 
Hence  our  expression  to  'trumpet.'  as  the  hypocrites 
4o — Tuih  word — of  such  frequent  occurrence  lu  Scripture, 
uguiiying  primarily  'one  who  acts  a  part'— denotes  one 
who  either  pretend*  to  be  what  he  is  not  (as  here),  or  di»- 
wnbles  what  he  really  is  (as  in  Luke  12.  1,  2).  In  the  syn- 
agogue* aud  in  the  streets — the  places  of  religious  and 
secular  resort — that  they  may  have  glory  of  men. 
Vortly  I  say  unto  jou — In  such  august  expressions,  it  Is 
the  Lawgiver  and  Judge  Himself  that  we  hear  speaking 
to  US.  They  have  their  reward — All  they  wanted  was 
human  applause,  and  they  have  it — and  with  it,  all  they 
Will  ever  get.  3.  But  when  thou  doest  alius,  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doelh — '  So  far 
from  making  a  display  of  it,  dwell  not  on  it  even  in  thine 
own  thoughts,  lest  it  minister  to  spiritual  pride.'  4. 
That  thine  alms  may  he  In  secret,  and  thy  Father 
which  seeth  lu  secret  [Himself]  shall  reward  thee 
©penly--Theword  "Himself  "  appears  to  be  an  unauthor- 
ized addition  to  the  text,  which  the  sense  no  doubt 
suggested.  See  1  Timothy  5.25;  Romans  2.  lfl;  1  Corin- 
thians 4.  5. 

Prayer  (v.  5,  6).  S.  And  when  thou  pray  est,  thou 
•halt — or,  according  to  the  preferable  reading,  '  when  ye 
pray  ye  shall' — not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are i  for  they 
Ittve  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  In  the 
corners  of  the  streets  (see  on  v.  2),  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men.  Verily  1  say  unto  )'CUa  They  have,  <So.— 
The  ttanding  poslure  in  prayer  was  the  ancient  practice, 
«dike  in  the  Jewish  and  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  as 
is  well  known  to  the  learned.  Hut  of  course  this  con- 
spicuous posture  opened  the  way  for  the  ostentatious.  0. 
But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  Into  thy  closet — 
a 'place  of  retirement' — and  when  thou  host  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  'which  Is  In  secret;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  In  secret  shall  rewsird  thee 
openly— Of  course  It  is  not  the  simple  publicity  of  prayer 
which  is  here  condemned.  It  may  be  offered  In  any  cir- 
cumstances, however  open,  If  not  prompted  by  the  spirit 
o£  ostentation,  but  dictated  by  the  great  ends  of  prayer 
llaclf.  It  is  the  retiring  character  of  true  prayer  which  is 
here  taught. 

Stip-pleraentary  Directions,  arid,  Model  Prayer  (v.  7-15).  7. 
But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions — 'Babble 
not'  would  be  a  better  rendering,  both  for  the  form  of  the 
word — which  iu  both  languages  Is  Intended  to  Imitate  the 
Round — and  for  the  sense,  which  expresses  not  so  much 
toe  repetition  of  the  same  words  as  a  senseless  multipli- 
cation of  them;  as  appears  from  what  follows,  as  the 
heathen  do  i  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking — This  method  of  heathen  de- 
votion is  still  observed  by  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  de- 
votees. With  the  Jews,say8  Lightfoot,  it  was  a  maxim, 
that  '  Every  one  who  multiplies  prayer  is  heard.'  In  the 
Church  of  Rome,  not  only  is  it  carried  to  a  shameless  ex- 
tent, bat.  a«  Tholuck  Justly  observes,  the  very  player 
which  our  Lord  gave  as  an  antidote  to  vain  repetitions  Is 
the  most  abused  to  this  superstitious  end;  the  number  oi 
Utnes  It  is  repeated  counting  for  so  much  more  merit.  Is 
not  tnie  just  that  characteristic  feature  of  heathen  devo- 
tion which  our  Lord  here  condemns?  But  praying  much, 
And  using  at  times  the  same  words,  Is  not  here  condemned, 
and  has  the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  its  favour. 
8.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  i  for  your 
father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before 
fts  auk  him— and  so  needs  not  to  be  in/onned  of  our 
scants,  any  more  than  to  be  routed  to  attend  to  them  by 
tax  incessant  speaking.  What  a  view  of  God  is  here 
jsivas.,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  1 
bat  let  it  be  owe  fully  noted  that  it  is  not  as  IKe  general 
ftottbtr  at  mu/na-m*   tb*t  oar   l»rd    s«,vk.   "Ynnr   ¥V*.h.*r'" 


knoweth  what  ye  need  before  ye  ask  it;  for  it  !a  noi  ki«jh 
as  such,  that  He  is  addressing  In  this  Discourse,  but  Mti 
own  disciples — the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourners,  the  iji^ftk 
hungry  and  thirsty  souls,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in  hea.ru. 
the  peacemakers,  who  allow  themselves  to  have  all  man- 
ner of  evil  said  against  them  for  the  Son  of  man's  sak-"- 
in  short,  the  new-born  children  of  God,  who.  making 
their  Father's  interests  their  own,  are  here  assured  tbat 
their  Father,  in  return,  makes  their  interests  His,  and 
needs  neither  to  be  told  nor  to  be  reminded  of  their  wants, 
Yet  He  will  have  His  children  pray  to  Him,  and  links  ad 
His  promised  supplies  to  their  petitions  for  them;  thai 
encouraging  us  to  draw  near  and  keep  near  to  Him,  to 
talk  and  walk  with  him,  to  open  our  every  case  to  Him, 
and  assure  ourselves  that  thus  asking  we  shall  receive— 
thus  seeking  we  shall  find— thus  knocking  it  shall  b« 
opeuod  to  us.  9.  After  this  manner — more  simply 
'Thus,'  therefore  pray  ye — The  "ye"  is  emphatic  her* 
In  contrast  with  the  heathen  prayers.  That  this  match- 
less prayer  was  given  not  only  as  a  model,  but  as  a  fvrm, 
might  be  concluded  from  its  very  nature.  Did  it  consin* 
only  of  hints  or  directions  for  prayer,  it  could  only  b* 
used  as  a  directory ;  but  seeing  it  is  an  actual  prayer — de- 
signed, Indeed,  to  show  how  much  real  prayer  could  ht 
compressed  Into  the  fewest  words,  but  still,  as  a  prayer 
only  the  more  incomparable  for  that — It  is  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  pray  that 
very  prayer.  Surely  the  words  with  wmch  it  is  intro- 
duced, in  the  second  utterance  and  varied  form  of  1? 
which  we  have  in  Luke  11.  2,  ought  to  set  this  at  rest: 
"  When  ye  pray,  gay.  Our  Father."  Nevertheless,  sinew 
the  second  form  of  it  varies  considerably  from  the  first 
and  since  no  example  of  its  actual  use,  or  express  quota- 
tion of  its  phraseology,  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  are  to  guard  against  a  superstitious  use  ol 
it.  How  early  this  began  to  appear  In  the  church-ser- 
vices, and  to  what  au  extent  it  was  afterwards  carried,  is 
known  to  every  one  versed  In  Church  history.  Nor  has 
the  spirit  which  bred  this  abuse  quite  departed  from  some 
branches  of  the  Protectant  Church,  though  the  opposite 
and  equally  oondemnable  extreme  is  to  be  found  in  other 
branches  of  It. 

Model  Prayer  (v.  &-13).  According  to  the  Latin  fathers 
and  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  sever*  In  number;  according  to  the  Greek 
fathers,  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Westminster  di- 
vines, they  arc  only  six ;  the  two  last  being  regarded — we 
think,  less  correctly— as  one.  The  first  three  petltioue 
have  to  do  exclusively  with  God :  "  Thy  name  be  hal- 
lowed"—  "Thy  kingdom  come"  —  "  Thy  will  be  done.' 
And  they  occur  in  a  descending  scale — from  Himself  down 
to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  in  His  kingdom;  and 
from  His  kingdom  to  the  entire  subjection  of  its  subjects, 
or  the  complete  doing  of  His  will.  The  remaining  foni 
petitions  have  to  do  with  ouh.skt.,veh:  "  Give  us  our  daiij 
bread"  — "Forgive  us  our  debts"  — "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation"— "Deliver  us  from  evil."  Put  ti  ese  latter 
petitions  occur  in  an  ascending  scale -from  the  bodilv 
wants  of  every  day  up  to  our  final  deliverance  from  all 
evil. 

Invocation:  Our  Father  which  art  In  heaven.  In  th« 
former  clause  we  express  His  nearness  to  us  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, His  distance  from  us.  (See  Ecclesiast.es  5.2;  Isaiah 
86.  1.)  Holy,  loving  familiarity  suggests  the  one;  awful 
reverence  the  other.  In  calling  Him  "Father"  we  ex- 
press a  relationship  we  have  all  known  and  felt  sur- 
rounding us  even  from  our  infancy ;  but  in  calling  Hiu 
our  Father  "who  art  lu  heaven,"  we  contrast  Him  Witt 
the  fathers  we  all  have  here  below,  and  so  raise  our  souls 
to  that  "  heaven"  where  He  dwells,  and  that  Majesty  -Mid 
Glory  which  are  there  as  in  their  proper  home.  These 
first  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer— this  Invocation  wit): 
which  It  opens— what  a  brightness  and  warmth  dime  It 
throw  over  the  whole  prayer,  and  into  what  a  serene  re- 
gion does  it  introduce  the  praying  believer,  the  child  ol 
God,  as  he  thus  approaches  him  !  It  '.«  true  that  the  pa- 
ternal relationship  of  God  to  His  people  is  by  no  raaaa.' 
suarure  to  than  i.VJ  TYwUtnieut.    (See  Deuteroaojny  iSi« 
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tssklm  103.  18;  Isaiah  83.  16;  Jeremiah  8.  4,  1» ;  Maiachi  1. 
I;  2.10.)  But  these  are  only  glimpaea- the  "  back  part*" 
;Lxodus  83.  28),  If  we  may  so  say,  in  com  pan  sou  with  the 
"open  face"  of  our  Father  revealed  In  Jeans.  (See  on 
I  Corinthians  3.  18.)  Nor  Is  It  too  mnoh  to  say,  that  the 
view  which  onr  Lord  gives,  throughout  this  His  very  first 
lengthened  discourse,  of  "oar  Father  In  heaven,"  beggars 
all  that  wu  ever  taught,  even  In  God's  own  Word,  or  con- 
ceived before  by  HiR  saints,  on  this  subject. 

First  Petittim :  Hallowed  be— i. «., '  Be  held  In  reverence' 
—regarded  and  treated  as  holy,  thy  name — God's  name 
means  '  Himself  as  revealed  and  manifested.'  Every- 
wnere  in  Scripture  God  defines  and  marts  off  the  faith 
and  love  aad  reverence  and  obedience  He  will  have  from 
men  by  the  disclosures  which  He  makes  to  them  of  what 
He  Is;  both  to  shut  out  false  conceptions  of  Him,  and  to 
make  all  their  devotion  take  the  shape  and  hne  of  His 
own  teaching.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
this. 

Second  Petition:  10.  Thy  kingdom  come  —  The  king- 
dom of  God  Is  that  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom  which 
the  God  of  grace  Is  setting  up  In  this  fallen  world,  whose 
subjects  consist  of  as  many  as  have  been  brought  Into 
hearty  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre,  and  of  which 
His  Son  Jesus  is  ..he  glorious  Head.  In  the  inward  reality 
of  it,  this  kingdom  existed  ever  since  there  were  men 
who  "walked  with  God"  (Genesis  6.  24),  and  "waited  for 
His  salvation"  (Genesis  19.  18);  who  were  "continually 
with  Him,  holden  by  His  right  hand"  (Psalm  78.  23),  and 
who,  even  In  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  feared  no 
evil  -when  He  was  with  them  (Psalm  28.4).  When  Mes- 
siah Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a  visible  kingdom,  "at 
hand."  His  death  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  it — His 
Ascension  on  high,  "leading  captivity  captive  and  receiv- 
ing gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord 
God  might  dwell  among  them,"  and  the  Pentecostal  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit,  by  which  those  gifts  for  men  descended 
upon  the  rebellious,  and  the  Lord  God  was  beheld.  In  the 
persons  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  "dwelling"  among 
men— was  a  glorious  "coming"  of  this  kingdom.  But  it 
is  still  to  come,  and  this  petition,  "Thy  kingdom  come," 
must  not  cease  to  ascend  so  long  as  one  subject  of  it  re* 
mains  to  be  brought  in.  But  does  not  this  prayer  stretch 
farther  forward— to  "the  glory  to  be  revealed,"  or  that 
atage  of  the  kingdom  called  "  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Peter  1.  ll)f  Not 
directly,  perhaps,  since  the  petition  that  follows  this— 
"Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  Is  in  heaven"— would 
ttien  bring  us  back  to  this  present  state  of  Imperfection. 
Still,  the  mind  refuses  to  be  so  bounded  by  stages  and  de- 
crees, and  In  the  act  of  praying  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  it 
irresistibly  stretches  the  wings  of  its  faith,  and  longing, 
and  joyous  expectation  out  to  the  final  and  glorious  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Third  Petition:  Thy  will  be  done  In  earth,  as  it  Is  In 
heaven— or,  as  the  same  words  are  rendered  in  Luke,  '  as 
In  heaven  so  upon  earth' — as  cheerfully,  as  constantly,  as 
perfectly.  But  some  will  ask,  Will  this  ever  beT  We  an- 
swer, If  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth"  are  to  be  Just 
oar  present  material  system  purified  by  Are  and  transfig- 
ured, of  course  it  will.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
aspiration  which  we  are  taught  in  this  beautiful  petition 
to  oreaihe  forth  has  no  direct  reference  to  any  such  organic 
fulfilment,  and  is  only  the  spontaneous  and  resistless 
longing  of  the  renewed  soul— put  into  words — to  see  the 
whole  inhabited  earth  in  entire  conformity  to  ine  will  of 
God.  It  asks  not  If  ever  it  shall  be — or  If  ever  it  can  be — 
In  order  to  pray  this  prayer.  It  must  have  Its  holy  yearn- 
ings breathed  forth,  and  this  is  lust  the  bold  yet  simple 
expression  of  them.  Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  without 
pravers  which  come  very  near  to  this  (Psalm  7.  9;  67. ;  72. 
18,4c.). 

Fmtrih  Petition:  11.  Give  as  this  day  Mr  daily  bread 
—The  compound  word  here  rendered  "dally"  occurs  no- 
where else,  either  in  classical  or  sacred  Greek,  and  so 
mast  be  interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  its  component 
pari*.  Bat  on  tms  critics  are  divided.  To  those  who 
woo  id  understand  it  to  mean,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread 
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of  to-morrow"— as  if  the  sense  thus  *»i4  tn',c  '.hat  ol  uOjkc 
"Give  us  day  by  da)/"  (as  Bkjxgkl,  Mbyx^,  Ac.} -it  maj 
be  answered  that  the  sense  thus  brought  out  is  scarcely 
intelligible,  If  not  something  less;  that  the  expression 
"bread  of  to-morrow"  is  not  at  ail  the  same  as  bread 
"from  day  to  day,"  and  that,  so  understood,  it  would 
seem  to  contradict  v.  84.  The  great  majority  of  the  best 
critics  [taking  the  word  to  be  compounded  of  ousta,  '  tub- 
stance,'  or  'belng'J  understand  by  It  the  'staff  of  U/t,'  the 
bread  of  subsistence ;'  and  so  the  sense  will  be,  'Give  Of 
this  day  the  bread  which  this  day's  necessities  require.' 
In  this  case,  the  rendering  of  our  authorized  version 
(after  the  Vulgate,  Luth  kk  and  some  of  the  bettt  modera 
critics) — "  our  daily  bread"— is,  in  sense,  accural*)  enough. 
(See  Proverbs  30.  8.)  Among  commentators,  ttere  was 
early  shown  an  Inclination  to  understand  this  as  a  prayer 
for  the  heavenly  bread,  or  spiritual  nourishment;  and  la 
this  they  have  been  followed  by  many  superior  exposi- 
tors, even  down  to  our  own  times.  But  as  this  U  quite  un- 
natural, so  it  deprives  the  Christian  of  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  his  pr  vlleges  — to  cast  his  bodily  wants  in  thte 
short  prayer,  by  one  simple  petition,  upon  his  heavenly 
Father.  No  doubt  the  spiritual  mind  will,  from  "the 
meat  that  perisheth,"  naturally  rise  In  thought  to  "that 
meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life."  But  let  It  be 
enough  that  the  petition  about  bodily  wants  irresistibly 
suggest*  a  higher  petition  ;  and  let  us  not  rob  ourselves— 
out  of  a  morbid  spirituality— of  our  one  petition  in  this 
prayer  for  that  ooally  provision  which  the  Immediate 
sequel  of  this  Discourse  shows  that  our  heavenly  Kp.ther 
has  so  much  at  heart.  In  limiting  our  petitions,  how 
ever,  to  provision  for  the  day,  what  a  spirit  of  childlike 
dependence  does  the  Lord  both  demand  and  beget  I 

Fifth  Petition:  13.  And  forgive  us  our  debts— A  vitally 
Important  view  of  sin.  this— as  an  offence  against  (Jod  de- 
manding reparation  to  His  dishonoured  claims  upon  oui 
absolute  subjection.  As  the  debtor  In  the  creditor's  hand, 
so  is  the  sinner  In  the  hands  of  God.  This  Idea  of  sin  had 
indeed  come  up  before  In  this  Discourse— In  the  warning 
to  agree  with  our  adversary  quickly.  In  case  of  sentence 
being  passed  upon  us,  adjudging  us  to  puyment  of  the 
iacj.  farthing,  and  to  imprisonment  till  then  (ch.  5.  26,  26). 
And  1  :«>mes  up  once  and  again  in  our  Lord's  subsequen*. 
teaching-  a-s  in  the  parable  of  the  Creditor  and  htstwo 
Debtors  (LnHd  »1,  Ac),  and  in  the  parable  <  the  Unmer- 
ciful debtor  (ca.  »d  13,  Ac).  But  by  embodying  it  in  this 
brief  model  of  accepta'.-'*  prayer,  and  as  the  first  of  three 
petitions  more  or  less  bearing  upon  sin,  our  Lord  teaches 
as.  In  the  most  emphatic  manner  conceivable,  to  regard 
this  view  of  sin  as  the  primary  and  fundamental  one. 
Answering  to  this  Is  the  "  forgiveness"  whlcn  It  directs  us 
to  seek— not  the  removal  from  our  own  hearts  of  the  stain 
of  sin,  nor  yet  the  removal  of  onr  Just  dread  of  God 's  anger, 
or  of  unworthy  suspicions  of  His  love,  which  is  all  that 
some  tell  us  we  have  to  care  about— but  the  removal  from 
God's  own  mind  of  His  displeasure  against  us  on  account 
of  sin,  or,  to  retain  the  figure,  the  wiping  or  crossing  out 
from  His  "book  of  remembrance"  of  all  entries  against 
us  on  this  account,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors — the  same 
view  of  sin  as  before;  only  now  transferred  to  the  region 
of  offences  given  and  received  between  man  and  man. 
After  what  has  been  said  on  ch.  5.  7,  It  will  not  be  thought 
that  our  Lord  here  t«aches  that  our  exercise  of  forgiveness 
towards  our  offending  fellow-men  absolutely  precedes 
and  Is  the  proper  grouud  of  God's  forgiveness  of  us.  Hlf 
whole  teaching,  indeed — w  of  all  Scripture — is  the  reverse 
of  this.  But  as  no  one  can  reasonably  Imagine  himself 
to  be  the  object  of  Divine  forgiveness  who  is  deliberately 
and  habitually  unforgiving  towards  tils  fellow-men.  so  it 
Is  a  beautiful  provision  to  make  our  right  to  ask  and  ex- 
pect dally  forgiveness  of  our  dally  shortcomings  and  our 
final  absolution  and  acquittal  at  the  great  day  of  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom,  dependent  upon  our  consciousness 
of  a  forgiving  disposition  towards  our  feiiows,  and  our 
preparedness  to  protest  before  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that 
we  do  actually  forgive  them  (See  Mark.  il.  25,  26.)  God 
sees  His  own  image  reflected  in  His  torglvlng  children; 
but  to  ask  God  for  what  we  ourselves  reruse  to  men.  la  t£ 
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insult  Him.  So  much  strew  doe*  oar  Lord  pat  mpon  this, 
that  Immediately  after  the  close  of  this  prayer,  It  Is  the 
one  point  In  it  which  He  comes  back  upon  (*.  14, 15),  for 
(he  purpose  of  solemnly  assuring  us  that  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter  of  forgiveness  will  be  exactly  what 
our  own  is. 

Sixth  I'-^tUlon  :  18.  And  lead  us  not  lino  temptation— H  e 
who  honoelly  se»ks,  and  has  the  assurance  of,  forgiveness 
tor  past  sin,  will  strive  to  avoid  committing  it  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  conscious  that  "  when  we  would  do  good  evil  is 
present  with  us,"  we  are  taught  to  offer  this  sixth  petition, 
which  comes  naturally  close  upon  the  preceding,  and 
flows,  Indeed,  Instinctively  from  it  In  the  hearts  of  all 
earnest  Christians.  There  Is  some  difficulty  In  the  form 
of  the  petition,  as  it  is  certain  that  God  does  bring  His 
people— as  He  did  Abraham,  and  Christ  Himself— into 
circumstances  both  fitted  and  designed  to  try  them,  or 
test  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Some  meet  this  by  re- 
garding the  petition  as  simply  an  humble  expression  of 
self-distrust  and  instinctive  shrinking  from  danger;  but 
this  seems  too  weak.  Others  take  It  as  a  prayer  against 
yielding  to  temptation,  and  so  equivalent  to  a  prayer  for 
'support  and  deliverance  when  we  are  tempted;'  but  this 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  precise  thing  Intended.  We  ln- 
ellne  to  take  it  as  a  prayer  against  being  drawn  cr  sucked, 
of  our  own  will,  into  temptation,  to  whioh  the  word  here 
ased  seems  to  lend  some  countenance— '  Introduce  us 
not.'  This  view,  while  it  does  not  put  into  our  mouths  a 
prayer  against  being  tempted— which  is  more  than  the 
Divine  procedure  would  seem  to  warrants-does  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  change  the  sense  of  the  petition  into  one 
for  support  under  temptation,  which  t*>.e  words  will 
hardly  bear;  but  It  gives  us  a  subject  for  prayer,  in  regard 
do  temptation,  most  definite,  and  of  all  others  most  need- 
ful. It  was  precisely  this  which  Peter  needed  to  ask,  but 
did  not  ask,  when — of  his  own  accord,  and  in  spite  of  dif- 
ficulties— he  pressed  for  entrance  into  the  palace-hall  of 
the  high  priest,  and  where,  onoe  sacked  into  the  scene 
and  atmosphere  of  temptation,  he  fell  so  foully.  And  If 
so,  does  It  not  seem  pretty  dear  that  this  was  exactly  what 
aor  Lord  meant  His  disciples  to  pray  against  when  He 
Rid  In  the  garden—"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
nto  temptation  T"  (ch.  28. 11). 

&even&  Petition:  Bnt  deliver  ai  from  evil — We  can  see 
ao  good  reason  for  regarding  this  as  bat  the  second  half 
ot  the  sixth  petition.  With  far  better  ground  might  the 
♦eeond  wnd  third  petitions  be  regarded  as  one.  The  "bat" 
connecting  the  two  petitions  is  an  insufficient  reason  for 
regarding  them  as  one,  though  enough  to  show  that  the 
one  thought  naturally  follows  close  upon  the  other.  As 
ihe  expression  "from  evil"  may  be  equally  well  rendered 
1  from  the  evil  one,'  a  number  of  superior  critics  think  the 
levil  is  intended,  especially  from  its  following  close  upon 
'he  subject  of  "temptation."  Bat  the  comprehensive 
iharacter  of  these  brief  petitions,  and  the  place  whioh  this 
me  occupies,  as  that  on  which  all  oar  desires  die  away, 
teems  to  us  against  so  contracted  a  view  of  it.  Nor  can 
'here  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  apostle,  in  some  of 
he  last  sentences  which  he  penned  before  he  was  brought 
forth  to  suffer  for  his  Lord,  alludes  to  this  very  petition 
n  the  language  of  calm  assurance— "  And  the  Lord  shall  de- 
liver me  from  every  evil  work  (cf.  the  Gh-eek  of  the  two  pas- 
sages), and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom" 
(2  Timothy  4. 18).  This  final  petition,  then,  is  only  rightly 
grasped  when  regarded  as  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
all  evil  of  whatever  kind— not  only  from  sin,  but  from  all 
its  consequences— fully  and  finally.  Fitly,  then,  are  our 
srayers  ended  with  this.  For  what  can  we  desire  whioh 
.his  does  not  oarry  with  It?  For  thin*  Is  the  kingdom, 
wd  the  powei ,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen — If  any 
'el  lance  is  to  be  placed  on  external  evidence,  this  dox- 
>' ogy,  we  think,  can  hardly  be  considered  part  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  most  ancient  MS8. ;  it 
a  wanting  in  the  Old  Latin  version  and  In  the  VuigaU: 
the  former  mounting  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
Mot  ury,  and  the  latter  being  a  revision  of  it  in  the  fourth 
tontury  by  Jekomk,  a  most  reverential  and  conservative 
a*  "f>U  as  able  and  Impartial  critic.  As  might  be  expected 
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from  this,  it  is  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  eaidest  Latii 
fathers;  but  even  the  Greek  commentators,  when  ex- 
pounding this  prayer,  pass  by  the  doxology.  On  the  othei 
hand,  it  Is  found  in  a  majority  of  MSS.,  though  not  the 
oldest;  it  Is  found  in  all  the  Syrlao  versions,  ertu  the  Pe- 
•hlto— dating  probably  as  early  as  the  second  century— 
although  this  version  wants  ibe  "Amen,"  which  the  dox- 
ology, if  genuine,  could  hardly  have  wanted;  it  is  found 
in  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  version  made  for  the  Christians 
of  Upper  Egypt,  possibly  as  early  as  the  Old  Latin;  aad 
it  is  found  in  perhaps  most  of  ibe  later  versions.  On  a  re- 
view of  the  evidence,  the  strong  probability,  we  think,  is 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  original  text.  14.  For  If  y» 
forgive  men,  etc.  15.  Bat  If  ye  forgive  not,  Ac — S*<?  on 
v.  12. 

Fatting  (v.  18-18).  Having  oonoluded  His  supplementary 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Prayer  with  this  Divine  Pat- 
tern, our  Lord  now  returns  to  the  subject  of  UnotUntaUuus- 
nest  In  our  deeds  of  righteousness,  in  order  to  give  unt 
more  illustration  of  it,  in  the  matter  of  fasting,  itt. 
Moreover,  when  ye  fast — referring,  probably,  to  private 
and  voluntary  fasting,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  eaeb 
Individual  for  himself;  though  in  spirit  it  would  apply  to 
any  fast — be  not,  as  the  hypocrite*,  of  a  sad  cunuto- 
mancet  for  they  disngure  their  faces  —  lit.,  'make  un- 
seen;' very  well  rendered  "disfigure."  They  went  about 
with  a  slovenly  appearance,  and  ashes  sprinkled  on  their 
head,  that  they  may  appear  onto  men  to  Cut — It  wws 
not  the  deed,  but  reputation  for  the  deed  which  they  sought; 
and  with  this  view  those  hypocrites  multiplied  their  fasts. 
And  are  the  exhausting  fasts  of  the  Church  of  Koine,  and 
of  Romanizing  Protestants,  free  from  this  taint?  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward.  17.  But 
thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 
thy  face — as  the  Jews  did,  exoept  when  mourning  (Daniel 
10.  3);  so  that  the  meaning  is,  'Appear  as  usual' — appear 
so  as  to  attract  no  notice.  18.  That  thou  appear  not 
unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  Is  in 
secret  t  and  thy  Father,  which  s««th  In  secret,  shall 
reward  the«  [openly] — The  "openly"  seems  evidently  • 
later  addition  to  the  text  of  this  verse  from  v.  4, 7,  though 
of  course  the  Idea  is  implied. 

19-34.  Concluding  Illustrations  of  the  Riqhtiious- 
nkss  or  thb  Kingdom  -Hkavknlt-mixdkdnish  ajid 
Filial  Confidence.  19.  Lay  not  up  for  ourselves  — 
or  hoard  not — treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  —  a 
'clothes-moth.'  Eastern  treasures,  consisting  partly  in 
costly  dresses  stored  up  (Job  27.  16),  were  liable  to  be  ooa- 
samed  by  moths  (Job  13.  28;  Isaiah  50.  9;  61.  8).  In  James 
5.  2  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  our  Lord's  words  here. 
and  rust — any  'eating  Into'  or  'consuming;'  here,  proba- 
bly, '  wear-and-tear.'  doth  corrupt — '  cause  to  disappear.' 
By  this  reference  to  moth  and  rust  our  Lord  would  teach 
how  perishable  are  such  earthly  treasures,  and  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal — Treasures  these,  how 
precarious  I  £0.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  In 
heaven — The  language  in  Luke  (12.  83)  is  very  bold—"  Sell 
that  ye  have,  and  give  alms;  provide  yourselves  bags 
which  wax  not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  falletJa 
not,"  Ac.  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  eorritpt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  »t«al. 
Treasures  these,  imperishable  and  unastazUtble  I  (Cf.  Ooloa- 
slans  3.  2.)  31.  For  where  your  treasure  Is — that  which 
ye  value  most — there  will  your  heart  be  also  — ['Thy 
treasure— thy  heart'  is  probably  the  true  reading  here- 
'your,'  in  Luke  12.  34,  from  whioh  It  seems  to  have  com* 
in  here.]  Obvious  though  this  maxim  be,  by  what  mul- 
titudes who  profess  to  bow  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  a 
practically  disregarded  I  '  What  a  man  loves, '  says 
Luthkr,  quoted  by  Tholuck,  'that  is  his  God.  For  he 
carries  it  In  his  heart,  he  goes  about  with  it  night  and 
day,  he  sleeps  and  wakes  with  it;  be  it  what  It  may- 
wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure  or  renown.'  But  because  "  laying 
op"  is  not  in  itself  sinful,  nay,  in  some  cases  enjoined  (5 
Corinthians  12.  14),  and  honest  industry  and  nagaeioas 
enterprise  are  usually  rewarded  with  prosperity,  many 
flatter  themselves  that  all  Is  right  between  them  and 
God.  while  their  closest  attention,  anxiety,  «*al.  a»d  Un*. 
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*re  exnansted  upon  these  earthly  pursuits.    To  pat  this 
right,  onr  Lord  adds  what  follows.  In  which  there  Is  pro- 
found  practloal  wisdom,     88.  The  light— rather,  "The 
lamp'— of  the  body  is  the  eye  i  If  therefore  thine  eye  be 
single—  'simple,'  'clear.'    As  applied  to  the  outward  eye, 
this  means  general  soundness;  particularly,  not  looking 
two  ways.     Here,  as  also  in  classical  Greek,  it  is  used 
figuratively  to  denote  the  simplicity  of  the  mind's  eye, 
singleness  of  purpose,  looking  right  at  Its  object,  as  op- 
posed to  having  two  ends  in  view.    (See  Proverbs  4.  25-27.) 
thy  'whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light— ' illuminated.' 
As  with  the  bodily  vision,   the  man   who  looks  with  a 
good,  sound  eye,  walks  in  light,  seeing  every  object  clear ; 
ho  a  simple  and  persistent  purpose  to  serve  and  please 
God  In  everything  will  make  the  whole  character  con- 
sistent and  bright.    83.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil — 'dis- 
tempered,' or,  as  we  should  say,  If  we  have  got  a  bad  eye— 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness — 'darkened.' 
As  a  vitiated  eye,  or  an  eye  that  looks  not  straight  and 
fall  at  Its  object,  sees  nothing  as  It  is,  so  a  mind  and  heart 
divided  between  heaven  and  earth  Is  all  dark.     If  there- 
Care  the  light  that  Is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great 
is  that  darkness  I — As  the  conscience  is  the  regulative 
(acuity,  and  a  man's  Inward  purpose,  scope,  aim  In  life, 
determines  his  character  —  if  these  be   not  simple  and 
heavenward,  but  distorted  and  double,  what  must  all  the 
other  faculties  and  principles  of  our  nature  be  which  take 
thetr  direction  and  character  from  these,  and  what  must 
the  whole  man  and  the  whole  life  be  but  a  mass  of  dark- 
ness ?    in  Luke  (11.30)  the  converse  of  this  statement  very 
strikingly  expresses  what  pure,  beautiful,  broad  percep- 
tions the  clarity  of  the  inward  eye  imparts  :  "If  thy  whole 
body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the 
whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  blight  shining  of 
a  candle  doth  give  thee  light.  '    But  now  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this.     84.  No  man  can  serve — The  word  means 
to  '  belong  wholly  and  be  entirely  under  command  to' — 
two  master*  t  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love 
the  other  |  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise 
the  other— Even  if  the  two  masters  be  of  one  character 
and  have  but  one  object,  the  servant  must  take  law  from 
one  or  the  other  :  though  he  may  do  what  1b  agreeable  to 
both,  he  cannot,  In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  servant  to 
more  than  one.    Much  less  If,  as  in  the  present  case,  their 
Interests  are  quite  different,  and  even  conflicting.    In  this 
case,  if  our  affections  be  in  the  service  of  the  one — if  we 
"love  the  one'" — we  must  of  necessity  "hate  the  other;" 
If  we  determine  resolutely  to  "  hold  to  the  one,"  we  mast 
at  the  same  time  disregard,  and,  if  he  insist  on  his  claims 
upon  us,  even  "  despise  the  other."   Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mauuaon  —  The  word   "  inamon"  —  better  written 
with  one  m — Is  a  foreign  one,  whose  precise  derivation 
cannot  certainly  be  determined,  though  the  most  probable 
one  gives  it  the  sense  of  '  what  one  trusts  in.'    Here,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  It  is  used  for  riches,  considered  as  an  Idol 
master,  or  god  of  the  heart.    The  service  of  this  god  and  the 
trueGod  together  is  here.wlthakind  of  indlgnantcurtness, 
pronounced  impossible.   But  since  the  teaching  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses  might,  seem  to  endanger  our  falling  short  of 
v/hat  Is  requisite  for  the  present  life,  and  so  being  left  des- 
titute, our  Lord  now  conies  to  speak  to  that  point.    85. 
Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought — 'Be  not 
solicitous.'    The  English  word  "  thought,"  when  our  ver- 
sion was  made,  expressed  this  Idea  of  'solicitude,'  'anx- 
ious concern' — as  may  be  seen  In  any  old  English  classic ; 
and  in  the  same  sense  It  is  used  in  1  Samuel  9.  6.  <fcc.    Bnt 
this  sense  of  the  word  has  now  nearly  gone  o'  t,  and  so 
the  mere  English  reader  is  apt  to  be  perplexed.     Thought 
or  forethought,  for  temporal  things — in  the  sense  of  re- 
flection, consideration— is    required    alike    by  Scripture 
and  common  sense.    It  is  that  anxious  solicitude,  that 
carltlng  care,  which  springs  from  unbelieving  doubts  and 
misgivings,  which  alone  Is  here  condemned.    (See  Philip- 
plans  4.  6.)    for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what 
ye  shall  drink  ;  not  yet  for  your  body,  'what  ye  shall 
put  on— In  Luke  (12.  29/  our  Lord  adds, '  neither  be  ye  un- 
settled'—not    "of   doubtful    mind,"    as    in    oar  version. 
"When  "careful    (or  'full   of  care')  about  nothing."   bnt 


committing  all  In  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks 
giving  unto  God,  the  apostle  assures  us  that  "  the  peacs. 
of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  ow 
hearts  and  minds  In  Christ  Jesus"  (Phlllppians  4.  ft,  7): 
i.  e„  shall  guard  both  our  feelings  and  our  thoughts  from 
undue  agitation,  and  keep  them  in   a  holy  calm.    Bat 
when  we  sommlt  our  whole  temporal   con  lit  ion  to  ths 
wit  of  our  own  minds,  we  get  into  that  "  unsettled"  stats 
against  which  our  Lord  exhorts  His  disciples.    Is  not  Uh 
life  inore  than  meat — or  '  food' — and  the  body  thsn  ml. 
meat! — If  God,  then,  give  and  keep  up  the  greater — thr 
life,  the  body — will  He  withhold  the  less,  food  to  sustain 
life  and  raiment  to  clothe  the  body?    86.  Beheld  tht 
fowls  of  the  air— in  v.  28,  'observe  well,'  and  In  Luke  12. 
24,  "  consider" — so  as  to  learn  wisdom  from  them,    tot 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  tnte 
barns  |  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.     Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  1 — nobler  in  yourselves 
and  dearer  to  God.  The  argument  here  is  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  ;  but  how  rich  in  detail !    The  brut*  creation- 
void  of  reason — are  incapable  of  sowing,   reaping,  and 
storing:    yet   your    heavenly  Father   suffers    them    no* 
helplessly  to  perish,  but  sustains  them  without  any  of 
those  processes.    Will   He  see,  then.  His  own  children 
using  all  the  means  which  reason  dictates  for  procarin| 
the  things  needful  for  the  body— looking  up  to  Himself  M 
every  step — and  yet  leave  them  to  starve?    87.  Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought — ('anxious  solicitude') — can 
add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  1— "  Stature"  can  hardly 
be  the  thing  intended   here:   first,  beuiuse  the  subject 
Is  the  prolongation  of  life,  by  the  supply  of  its  necessaries 
of  food  and  clothing :   and  next,  becanse  no  one  would 
dream  of  adding  a  cublt^-or  a  foot  aud  a  half— to  his 
stature,  while  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke  (12, 
25,26)  the  thing  Intended  Is  represented  as  "that  thing 
which  Is  least."    But  If  we  take  the  word  in  its  primary 
sense  of  'age'  (for  'stature'  is  but  a  secondary  sense)  tht 
Idea  will  be  this,  '  Which  of  yoa,  however  anxiously  yr* 
vex  yourselves  about  it,  can  add  so  much  as  a  step  to  %h» 
length  of  your  life's  Journey  ?'    To  compare  the  length  o" 
life  to  measures  of  this  nature  Is  not  foreign  to  the  Lxti 
guage  of  Scripture  (cf.  Psalm  39. 6;  2  Timothy  4. 7,  Ac.)     *, 
understood,  the  meaning  Is  clear  and  the  connection  nat- 
ural.   In  this  the  best  critics  now  agree.    8N.  And  why 
take    ye    thought    for   raiment !     Consider    ('  observe 
well')  the  lilies  of  the  Aeld,  how  they  grow  i   they  toil 
not — as  men,  planting  and  preparing  the  flax,    nelthei 
do  they  spin— as  women.    89.  And  yet  I  say  unto  you, 
That  even  Solomon  In  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like   one  of  these— What  Incomparable  teaching  !— best 
left  in  its  own  transparent  clearness  and  rich  simplicity. 
30.  Wherefore,  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass — the  'herb- 
age'— of  the  field,  which  to-day  Is,  and  to-morrow  Is 
cast  Into  the  oven — wild   flowers   cut  with    the   grass, 
withering  by  the  heat,  and  used  for  fuel.    (See  James  1. 
1L)    shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  1— The  argument  here   is  something  fresh.    'Gor- 
geous as  Is  the  array  of  the  flowers  that  deck  the  fields, 
surpassing  all  artificial  human  grandeur,  It  Is  for  but  a 
brief  moment ;  you  are  ravished  with  It  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow it  is  gone;  your  own  hands  have  seized  and  oast 
It  into  the  oven  :  Shall,  then,  God's  children,  so  dear  to 
Him,  and  Instinct  with  a  life  that  cannot  die,   be  left 
naked  ?    He  does  not  say.  Shall  they  not  be  more  boaute- 
ously  arrayed  ?  but,  Shall  He  not  much  more  clothe  them  1 
that  being  all   He  will  have  them  regard  as  secured  to 
them  (cf.  Hebrews  IS.  5).    The  expression,  'Llttle-faithed 
ones,'  which  our  Lord  applies  once  and  again  to  His  dis- 
ciples (ch.  8.  28;  14.  31 ;  16.  8),  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  re- 
buking any  actual  manifestations  of  unbelief  at  that  early 
period,  and  before  such  an  audience.    It  is  His  way  of 
gently  chiding  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  so  natural  even  to 
the  best,  who  are  surrounded  by  a  world  of  sense,  and  of 
kindling  a  generous  desire  to  shake  It  oE    31.  There**** 
take  no  thought  ('solicitude'),  saying.  What  shnll  wc- 
eat?    or,    What    shall   we    drink  1    or     Wherewithal 
shaU  we  be  clothed  1     38.  (For  after  all  these  thing* 
de  the  Gentiles  seek)— rather  'pursue.'     KdovIm  note 
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aid  (ieSlD  teiy  heyona  tn»  pif»*ni  me  u;  Kindle  itieir 
«aplrj»t.)onu  and  engage  tneir  supreme  attention,  the 
fceathen  naturally  pursue  present  objects  as  their  chief, 
tkftlr  only  Rood.  To  wliat  an  elevation  above  those  does 
Jesus  here  lift  His  disciples !  for  your  heavenly  Kather 
fcnoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things — JHUivr 
precious  this  word !  Food  and  raiment  are  pronounced 
netdfui  to  God's  children;  and  He  who  could  say,  "No 
man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso- 
wer  the  Son  will  reveal  Him"  (ch.  11.  27),  says  with  au 
iathorlty  which  none  but  Himself  could  claim,  "Your 
•••eavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
iaings."  Will  not  that  suffice  you,  O  ye  needy  ones  of 
the  household  of  faith  ?  33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  righteousness!  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you— This  is  the  great  sum- 
ming up.  Strictly  speaklng.lt  has  to  do  only  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  section — the  right  state  of  the  heart 
with  reference  to  heavenly  and  earthly  things;  bat  being 
touched  In  the  form  of  a  brief  general  directory!  It  Is  so 
•jomprehensive  in  its  grasp  as  to  embrace  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse.  And,  as  If  to  make  this  the  more 
evident,  the  two  key-notes  of  this  great  sermon  seem 
purposely  struck  In  it— "the  kingdom"  and  "the  right- 
eousness" of  the  kingdom— as  the  grand  objects,  In  the 
supreme  pursuit  of  which  all  things  needful  for  the  pres- 
ent life  will  be  added  to  us.  The  precise  sense  of  every 
word  In  this  golden  verse  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
"  The  kingdom  of  <Jod"  Is  the  primary  subject  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount — that  kingdom  which  the  God  of 
heaven  Is  erecting  in  this  fallen  world,  within  which  are 
all  the  spiritually  recovered  and  Inwardly  subject  por- 
tion of  the  family  of  Adam,  under  Messiah  as  Its  Divine 
Head  and  King.  "  The  righteousness  thereof"  Is  the  cha- 
racter of  all  such,  so  amply  described  and  variously  Illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  portions  of  this  discourse.  The 
"seeking"  of  these  is  the  making  them  the  object  of  su- 
preme choice  and  pursuit;  and  the  seeking  of  them 
"first"  is  the  seeking  of  them  before  and  above  all  else. 
1'lie  "all  these  things"  which  shall  in  that  case  be  added 
to  us  are  Just  the  "  all  these  things"  which  the  last  words 
>f  the  preceding  verse  assured  us  "our  heavenly  Father 
inowetli  that  we  have  need  of;"  i.  e.,  all  we  require  for 
the  present  life.  And  when  our  Lord  says  they  shall  be 
"added,"  It  is  implied,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  the 
seekers  of  the  kingdom  and  its  righteousness  shall  have 
Uiese  as  their  proper  and  primary  portion:  the  rest  being 
their  gracious  reward  for  not  seeking  them.  (See  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  principle  of  this  In  2  Chronicles  1. 11, 1Z) 
What  follows  Is  bat  a  reduction  of  this  great  general 
direction  Into  a  practical  and  ready  form  for  daily  use. 
34.  Take  therefore  no  thought  ('anxious  care')  for  the 
morrow  ;  for  tlie  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  Itself— (or,  according  to  other  authorities,  'for 
Itself')— shall  have  Its  own  causes  of  anxiety.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof— An  admirable  practi- 
cal maxim,  and  better  rendered  In  our  version  than  In 
almost  any  other,  not  excepting  the  preceding  English 
ones.  Every  day  brings  Its  own  cares;  and  to  anticipate 
Id  only  to  double  them. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount— concluded. 
Ver.  1  IX  Miscellaneous  Supplementary  Counsels. 
TPhat  these  verses  are  entirely  supplementary  Is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  view  of  them.  All  attempts  to 
make  out  any  evident  connection  with  the  immediately 
preceding  context  are,  *n  our  judgment,  forced.  But, 
though  supplementary,  these  counsels  are  far  from  being 
of  subordinate  Importance.  On  the  contrary,  they  In- 
volve some  of  the  most  delicate  and  vital  duties  of  the 
''christian  life.  In  the  vivid  form  In  which  they  are  here 
presented,  perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  introduced 
*^*h  the  same  effect  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads; 
*«t  they  spring  out  of  the  same  great  principles,  and  are 
9V,  Jtber  forms  and  manifestations  of  the  same  evangell- 
<ai  •'narhteonanes.o  '' 


Oensorimi*  Ju.  ~*itriU  {v.  1-6).  1.  .fudge  not,  thai  ye  b» 
not  Judged— To  "Judge"  here  does  not  exactly  mean  to 
pronounce  condemnatory  judgment,  nor  does  it  refer  to 
simple  Judging  at  all,  whether  favourable  or  the  reverse. 
The  context  makes  it  clear  that  the  thing  here  condemned 
is  that  disposition  to  look  unfavourably  on  the  character 
and  actions  of  others,  which  leads  Invariably  to  the  pro- 
nouncing ol  rash,  unjust,  and  unlovely  judgments  upon 
them.  No  dout)*,  it  Is  the  judgments  so  pronounoed  which 
are  here  spoken  of;  but  what  our  Lord  aims  at  is  the  spirit 
out  ot  which  they  spring.  Provided  we  eschew  this  un- 
lovely spirit,  we  are  not  only  warranted  to  sit  in  Judgment 
upon  a  brother's  character  and  actions,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  a  necessary  discrimination  are  often  constrained  to  do 
so  for  our  own  guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
love  involved  In  the  exercise  of  a  censorious  disposition 
which  alone  is  here  condemned.  And  the  argument 
against  it — "  that  ye  be  not  Judged  " — confirms  this  :  'that 
your  own  character  and  actions  be  not  pronounced  upon* 
with  the  like  severity;'  i.e.,  at  the  great  day.  ti.  Wot 
wltti  what  Judgment!)  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  Judged  i 
and  with  what  measure  ye  niete— whatever  standard 
of  judgment  ye  apply  to  others — It  shall  he  measured  to 
you  again — This  proverbial  maxlin  is  used  by  our  Lord 
ill  other  connections— as  in  Mark  4.  'li.  and  with  a  slightly 
different  application  in  Luketi.  88 — as  a  great  principle  in 
the  1>1  vine  administration.  Un  tender  Judgment  of  others 
will  be  Judicially  returned  upon  ourselves,  in  the  day 
when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ. 
But,  as  in  many  other  cases  under  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, such  harsh  judgment  gets  self-punished  even  here. 
For  people  shrink  from  contact,  with  those  who  systemat- 
ically deal  out  harsh  Judgment  upon  others— naturally 
concluding  that  they  themselves  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tims— aud  feel  Impelled  in  self-defence,  when  exposed  to 
It,  u>  roll  back  upon  the  assailant  his  own  censures.  3* 
And  why  behohlest  thou  the  mote  — '  splinter,'  here 
very  well  rendered  "  mote,"  denoting  any  small  fault- 
that  Is  In  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considered  not  th 
beam  that  is  In  thine  own  eye  1 — denoting  the  much 
greater  fault  which  we  overlook  in  ourselves.  4.  Or  how 
wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  tine 
mote  out  of  thine  eye  •  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  (liiut 
own  eye?  5.  Thou  hypocrite — 'Hypocrite!'— first  cast 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shall 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye — Our  Lord  uses  a  most  hyperbolical,  bu, 
not  unfamiliar  figure,  to  express  the  monstrous  InconV 
sistency  of  this  conduct.  The  "hypocrisy"  which,  not 
without  indignation,  He  charges  it  with,  consists  in  the 
pretence  of  a  zealous  and  compassionate  charity,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  real  in  one  who  suffers  worse  fault* 
to  lie  uncorrected  In  himself.  He  only  is  fit  to  bo  a  re- 
prover of  others  who  Jealously  and  severely  Judges  him- 
self. Such  persons  will  not  only  be  slow  to  undertake', 
the  office  of  censor  on  their  neighbours,  but,  when  oob-\ 
strained  in  faithfulness  to  deal  with  them,  will  make  \ 
it  evident  that  they  do  it  with  reluctance  and  not  satisfac- 
tion, with  mode-ration  and  not  exaggeration,  with  love  and 
not  harshness. 

Prostitution  of  Holy  Things  (v.  «).  The  opposite  extreme 
to  that  of  ceusoriousness  is  here  condemned — want  of 
discrimination  of  character.  6.  Give  not  that  which  Is 
holy  unto  the  dogs— savage  or  snarling  haters  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  befi»re 
■wine — the  Impure  or  coarse,  who  are  Incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  priceless  Jewels  of  Christianity.  In  the 
East,  dogs  are  wilder  and  more  gregarious,  and,  feeding 
on  carrion  and  garbage,  are  coarser  and  fiercer  thnu  the 
same  animals  in  the  West.  Dogs  and  swine,  besides 
being  ceremonially  unclean,  were  peculiarly  repulsive  to 
the  Jews,  and  indeed  to  the  ancients  generally,  lest 
they  trample  them  under  their  feet — as  swine  do— and 
turn  again  and  rend  you — as  dogs  do.  Religion  l# 
brought  into  contempt,  and  its  professors  Insulted,  when 
It  is  forced  upon  those  who  cannot  value  It  and  will  not 
have  It.  Rut  while  the  Indiscriminately  zealous  ba-w 
need  of  this  cant  lot,    i<  ;   us  be  on  our  guard  against  to-. 
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reedily  setting  oar  neighbours  down  as  doge  and  swine, 
And  excusing  ourselves  from  endeavouring  to  do  them 
good  on  this  poor  plea. 

Prasjsr  («.  7-11).  Enough,  one  might  think,  had  been 
said  on  this  subject  In  ch.  6.  5-15.  But  the  difficulty  of  the 
foregoing  duties  seems  to  have  recalled  the  subject,  and 
this  gives  It  quite  a  new  turn.  'How  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  carry  out  such  precepts  as  these,  of  tender,  holy, 
vet  discriminating  love?'  might  the  humble  disciple  In- 
quire. 'Go  to  God  with  it,'  Is  our  Lord's  reply;  but  He 
expresses  this  with  a  fulness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  urging  now  not  only  confidence,  but  importunity 
in  prayer.  7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  yon  i  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find  |  knock,  and  It  shall  be  opened  unto 
y»u— Though  there  seems  evidently  a  climax  here,  ex- 
pressive of  more  and  more  Importunity,  yet  each  of  these 
terms  used  presents  what  we  desire  of  God  In  a  different 
light.  We  ask  for  what  we  wish ;  we  seek  for  what  we 
miss ;  we  knock  for  that  from  which  we  feel  ourselves  shut 
out.  Answering  to  this  threefold  representation  is  the 
triple  assurance  of  success  to  our  believing  effort*.  '  But 
ah  !'  might  some  humble  disciple  say,  'I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  /  have  any  Interest  with  God.'  To  meet  this, 
•nr  Lord  repeats  the  triple  assurance  He  had  just  given, 
but  in  such  a  form  as  to  silence  every  such  complaint. 
8.  For  every  one  that  asketh  rcceiveth  i  and  he  that 
seeketh  flndeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  It  shall  be 
opened— Of  course,  it  is  presumed  that  he  asks  aright — 
i,  e„  In  faith— and  with  an  honest  purpose  to  make  use  of 
what  he  receives.  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering 
(undecided  whether  to  be  altogether  on  the  Lord's  side). 
For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that 
h*  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord  "  (James  1. 5-7).  Hence, 
"  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye 
may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts "  (James  4.  8).  ••  Ox 
what  man  is  there  of  yon,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread 
—'a  loaf '—will  he  give  him  a  stone  1— round  and  smooth 
like  such  a  loaf  or  cake  as  was  much  In  use,  but  only  to 
mock  him.  10.  Or  If  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent  T— like  it,  indeed,  but  only  to  sting  him.  11.  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
yonr  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask 
him  I— Bad  as  our  fallen  nature  is,  the  father  In  us  is  not 
*xtlnguished.  What  a  heart,  then,  must  the  Father  of  all 
fathers  have  towards  His  pleading  children!  In  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  Luke  (see  on  11.  13),  Instead  of 
"good  things,"  our  Lord  asks  whether  He  will  not  much 
more  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.  At  this 
early  stage  of  His  ministry,  and  before  such  an  audience, 
He  seems  to  avoid  such  sharp  doctrinal  teaching  as  was 
more  accordant  with  His  plan  at  the  riper  stage  indicated 
In  Luke,  and  in  addressing  His  own  disciples  exclu- 
sively. 

Gulden  Rule  (v.  12).  12.  Therefore— to  say  all  in  one  word 
--  11  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so — the  same  thing  and  in  the  same  way 
—to  them  :  for  this  Is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — '  This 
is  the  substance  of  all  relative  duty;  all  8cripture  in  a 
nutshell.'  Incomparable  summary!  How  well  called 
"the  royal  law!"  (James  2.8;  cf.  Romans  13.9.)  It  is 
true  that  similar  maxims  are  found  floating  in  the 
writings  of  the  cultivated  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
naturally  enough  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  But  so 
expressed  as  it  is  here — In  Immediate  connection  with, 
and  as  the  sum  of  such  duties  as  had  been  Just  enjoined, 
and  sneh  principles  as  had  been  before  taught — it  Is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  And  the  best  commentary  upon  this 
fact  is,  that  never  till  our  Lord  came  down  thus  to  teach 
did  men  effectually  and  widely  exemplify  It  In  their 
practice.  The  precise  sense  of  the  maxim  Is  best  referred 
to  common  sense.  It  is  not,  of  course,  what — In  our  way- 
praxd,  capricious,  grasping  moods— we  should  wish  that 
men  would  do  to  us,  that  we  are  to  hold  ourselves  bound 
lo  do  to  them;  but  on'y  what^— in  the  exercise  of  an  Im- 
twirtial  Judgment.  anf»  putting  onrselve*  in  their  uIaoo — 


we  consider  it  reasonable  that  they  should  do  to  u»,  tnav 
we  are  to  do  to  them. 

18-29.  Cokcluston  and  Effect  or  the  Smutow  otr  nut 
Mount.  We  have  here  the  application  of  the  whole  p  e- 
ceding  discourse.  Conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(v.  13-27).  "The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,"  so  amply 
described,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail,  would  be  sees 
to  Involve  t  elf- sacrifice  at  every  step.  Multl.ades  would 
never  face  this.  But  It  must  be  faced,  else  the  conse- 
quences will  be  fatal.  This  would  divide  all  within  the 
sound  of  these  truths  into  two  classes:  the  many  who 
will  follow  the  path  of  ease  and  self-indulgence— end 
where  It  might;  and  the  lew,  wno,  bent  on  eternal  safety 
above  everything  else,  take  the  way  that  leads  to  it— at 
whatever  cost.  This  gives  occasion  to  the  two  opening 
verses  of  this  application.  13.  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 
gate — as  if  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  one  at  all.  This 
expresses  the  difficulty  of  the  first  right  step  in  religion, 
involving,  as  It  does,  a  triumph  over  all  our  natural  In- 
clinations. Henco  the  still  stronger  expression  in  Luke 
(13.  24),  "Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate."  for  wide  is 
the  gate— easily  entered — and  broad  Is  the  way — easllj 
trodden — that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and — thus  lurcl— 
many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat  i  14.  Been  use  strait 
Is  the  gate,  and  narrow  Is  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life— In  other  words,  the  whole  course  ts  as  difficult 
as  the  first  step  ;  and  (so  It  comes  to  pass  that) — few  there 
be  that  find  It.  The  recommendation  of  the  broad  way 
Is  the  ease  with  which  it  Is  trodden  and  the  abundance 
of  company  to  be  found  In  It.  It  is  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  and  a  favourable  tide.  The  natural  inclinations 
are  not  crossed,  and  fears  of  the  issue,  if  not  easily 
hushed,  are  In  the  long  run  effectually  subdued.  The 
one  disadvantage  of  this  course  is  its  end— It  "  leadoth  to 
destruction."  The  great  Teacher  says  It,  and  sayb  it  as 
"One  having  authority."  To  the  supposed  injustice  or 
harshness  of  this  He  never  once  adverts.  He  leaves  It  to 
be  Inferred  that  such  a  course  righteously,  naturally, 
necessarily  so  ends.  But  whether  men  see  this  or  no, 
here  He  lays  down  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  leaven  1! 
with  us.  As  to  the  other  way,  the  disadvantage  ol  It  lie* 
in  Its  narrowness  and  solicitude.  Its  very  first  step  in- 
volves a  revolution  In  our  whole  purposes  and  plans  for 
life,  and  a  surrender  of  all  that  Is  dear  to  natural  inclina- 
tion, while  all  that  follows  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first 
great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  No  wonder,  then,  that  few  find 
and  few  are  found  In  it.  But  It  has  one  advantage- 
it  "leadeth  unto  life."  Some  critics  take  "the  gate" 
here,  not  for  the  first,  but  the  last  step  In  religion  ;  since 
gates  seldom  open  lito  roads,  but  roads  usually  termin- 
ate in  a  gate,  leading  straight  to  a  mansion.  But  as  this 
would  make  our  Lord's  words  to  have  a  very  inverted  and 
unnatural  form  as  they  stand,  It  la  better,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  critics,  to  view  them  as  we  have  done.  But  since 
such  teaching  would  be  as  unpopular  as  the  way  Itself, 
our  Lord  next  forewarns  His  hearers  that  preachers  of 
smooth  things— the  true  heirs  and  representatives  of  the 
false  prophets  of  old— would  be  rife  enough  in  the  new 
kingdom.  15.  Beware — '  But  beware'— of  false  prophet* 
— i.  «.,  of  teachers  coming  as  authorized  expounders  of  the 
mind  of  God  and  guides  to  heaven.  (See  Acts  20.  20,  88 ;  2 
Peter  2.  1,  2.)  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing— 
with  a  bland,  gentle,  plausible  exterior;  persuading  you 
that  the  gate  is  not  strait  nor  the  way  narrow,  and  that 
to  teach  sols  illiberal  and  bigoted— precisely  what  the  old 
prophets  did  (Ezekiel  13.1-10,22).  but  Inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves — bent  on  devouring  the  flock  for 
their  own  en. is  (2  Corinthians  11.  2,  8,  18-16).  16.  V*  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits — not  their  doctrines — as 
many  of  the  elder  Interpreters  and  some  later  ones  ex- 
plain It— for  that,  corresponds  to  the  tree  itself;  but  the 
practical  effect  of  their  teaching,  which  Is  the  proper 
fruit  of  the  tree.  Do  men  gather  grnpen  of  thorns— any 
kind  of  prickly  plant — or  fig*  of  thistles  1  -a  tli-reo 
pronged  variety.  The  general  sense  is  obvious — Every 
tree  bears  its  own  fruit.  17.  Even  so  every  good  tree 
•rtngeth  forth  good  fruit  ■  but  a  corrupt  tree  brtngetb 
fcnb  »»il   fruit.     18.  A  good  tree  wanot   bring   *W-<fc 
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ovU  fr-alt,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit— Obvious  as  is  the  truth  here  expressed  in  different 
(arms- that  the  heart  -etermines  and  is  the  only  proper 
Interpreter  of  the  actions  of  our  life— no  one  who  knows 
oow  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  a  merit  of  actions,  quite 
•part  from  the  motives  that  prompt  them,  and  how  the 
same  tendency  manifests  itself  from  time  to  time  even 
<Mnoi»r  Protestant  Christians,  can  think  it  too  obvious  to 
be  insisted  on  by  the  teachers  of  Divine  truth.    Here  fol- 
lows   *    wholesome    digression.     19.    Every    tree    that 
c»rtngeth  not  forth  good  fruit  Is  hewn  down,  and 
■MMt  Into  the  Are— See  on  ch.  S.  10.    80.  Wherefore  by 
(heir  fruits  ye  shall  know  them — q.  d.,  '  But  the  point  I 
now  press  is  not  so  much  the  end  of  such,  as  the  means  of 
detecting  them;  and  this,  as  already  said.  Is  their  fruits.' 
Vhe  hypocrisy  of  teachers  now  leads  to  a  solemn  warning 
gainst  religious  hypocrisy*  In  general.     81.   Wot  every 
one  that  salth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord— tne  reduplication 
of  the  title  "  Lord"  denoting  zeal  In  according  it  to  Christ 
;*ee    Mark   14.  45).     Yet   our    Lord    claims    and    expects 
this  of  all  His  disciples,  as  when  He  washed  their  feet: 
'Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord:  and  ye  say  well;  for  so 
I  am"  (John  13.  13).    shall  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  |   but  he  that  doeth  the  will   of  my   Father 
which  la  In  heaven— that  will  which  it  had  been  the 
?reat  object  of  this  discourse  to  set  forth.    Yet  our  Lord 
nays  warily,  not  '  the  will  of  your  Father,'  but  "  of  My 
Father;"  thus  claiming  a  relationship  to  His  Father  with 
which  His  disciples  might  not  Intermeddle,  and  which  He 
never  lets  down.    And  he  so  speaks  here  to  give  author- 
ity to  His  asseverations.    Bat  now  He  rises  higher  still- 
not  formally  announcing  Himself  as  the  Judge,  but.  Inti- 
mating what  men  will  say  to  Him,  and  He  to  them,  when 
He  sits  as  their  final  Judge.    88.  many  will  nay  to  me  In 
that  day— What  day  T    It  Is  emphatically  unnamed.    But 
It  is  the  day  to  which  He  had  Just  referred,  when  men 
shall  "  enter"  or  not  enter  "into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
rseea  similar  way  of  speaking  of  "that  day"  in  2  Timothy 
1. 12;  4. 8).    Lord,  Lord— The  reiteration  denotes  surprise. 
'What,  Lord?    How  is  this?    Are  we  to  be  disowned  V 
have  we  not  prophesied — or  '  publicly  taught.'    As  one 
•jf  the  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  early  Church,  it  has 
the  sense  of '  inspired  and  authoritative  teaching,'  and  is 
ranked  next  to  the  apostleship.    (See  1  Corinthians  12. 28 ; 
Epliesians  4.  U.)    In  this  sense  it  is  used  here,  as  appears 
from  what  follows.    In  thy  name t— or,  'to  thy  name,' 
and  so  in  the  two  following  clauses — '  having  reference  to 
Thy  name  as  the  sole  power  In  which  we  did  It.'    and  In 
thy  name  have  cant  out  devils  T  and  In  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works  1— or  '  miracles.'    These  are  se- 
lected as  three  examples  of  the  highest  services  rendered 
to  the  Christian  oause,  and  through  the  power  of  Christ's 
<>wn  name,  invoked  for  that  purpose;  Himself,  too,  re- 
tpondlng  to  the  call.    And  the  threefold  repetition  of  the 
question,  each  time  in  the  same  form,  expresses  In  the 
liveliest  manner  the  astonishment  of  the  speakers  at  the 
view  now  taken  of  them.    83.  And  then  will  I  profess 
finto  them — or,  'openly  proclaim'— tearing  off  the  mask 
—I  never  knew  you— What  they  claimed— intimacy  with 
('hrist — is  just  what  He  repudiates,  and  with  a  certain 
<vornful  dignity.    'Our  acquaintance  was  not  broken  off 
-there  never  was  any.'    depart  from  me — (Cf.  ch.  25.  41.) 
The  connection  here  gives  these  words  an  awful  slgnifl- 
•»uce.    They  claimed  Intimacy  with  Christ,  and  In  the 
-  r-espondlng  passage,  Luke  13.  26,  are  represented   as 
having  gone  out  and  in  with  Him  on  familiar  terms.   '8o 
much  the  worse  for  you,'  He  replies:  'I  bore  with  that 
long  enough;  but  now — begone!'   ye  that  work  iniquity 
-not '  that  wrouglxt  iniquity;'  for  they  are  represented  as 
srosh  from  the  scenes  and  acts  of  it  as  they  stand  before 
•,ne  Judge,    (See  on  the  almost  Identical,  but  even  more 
vtvld  and  awful,  description  of  the  scene  In  Luke  IS.  24-27.) 
That  the  apostle  alludes  to  these  very  words  in  2  Timothy 
%.  19  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt— "  Nevertheless  the 
(foundation  of  Ood  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The 
jord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.    And,  Let  every  one  that 
aaraeth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."    8*. 
Therefore — to  bring  this  Discourse  to  a  close,  whasosver 


hcareth  these  Mayings  of  mine,   and  doeth   them—as* 

James  1.22,  which  seems  a  plain  allusion  to  these  words: 
also  Luke  11.  28;  Romans  2.  13;  1  John  3.7—1  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man — a  shrewd,  prudent,  provident 
man — which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock — the  rock  ol 
true  discipleship,  or  genuine  subjection  to  Christ.  85. 
And  the  rain — from  above — descended,  and  the  floods— 
from  below— enme,  and  the  winds — sweeping  across— 
blew,  and — thus  from  every  direction — beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  It  fell  not  }  for  It  was  founded  upon  a  rock 
— See  1  John  2.  17.  86.  And  every  one  that  heareth  then* 
sayings  of  mine — in  the  attitude  of  discipleship — and 
doeth  thein  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand — denoting  a  loose 
foundation— that  of  an  empty  profession  and  mere  exter- 
nal services.  87.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon — or  '  si  ruck 
against'— that  house  i  and  It  fell  i  and  great  was  the  fall 
of  it — terrible  the  ruin !  How  lively  must  this  Imagery 
have  been  to  an  audience  accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of 
an  Eastern  tempest,  and  the  suddenness  and  complete- 
ness with  which  It  sweeps  everything  unsteady  before  It  i 
Effect  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (v.  28,  29).  88.  And  It 
came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  tins 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine — rather,  '  His 
teaching,'  for  the  reference  Is  to  the  manner  of  It  quite  as 
much  as  the  matter,  or  rather  more  so.  89.  For  he  taught 
them  as  [one]  having  authority  —  The  word  "  onsj," 
which  our  translators  have  here  Inserted,  only  weakens 
the  statement,  and  not  as  the  scribes— The  consciousness 
of  Divine  authority,  as  Lawgiver,  Expounder  and  Judge, 
so  beamed  through  His  teaching,  that  the  scribes'  teaching 
could  not  but  appear  drivelling  in  such  a  light 
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Ver.  1-4.  Healing  of  a  Leper,  (—Mark  1. 40-45;  Lake 
5.  12-16.)  The  time  of  this  miracle  seems  too  definitely 
fixed  here  to  admit  of  our  placing  it  where  It  stands  In 
Mark  and  Luke,  In  whose  Gospels  no  such  precise  note  of 
time  is  given.  1.  [And]  "When  he  was  come  down  from 
the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed  him.  8. 
And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper — "a  man  foil  of  lep- 
rosy," says  Luke  5. 12.  Much  has  been  written  on  this 
disease  of  leprosy,  but  certain  points  remain  still  doubt- 
ful. All  that  needs  be  said  here  Is,  that  It  was  a  cuta- 
neous disease,  of  a  loathsome,  diffusive,  and,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe,  when  thoroughly  prononnoed,  incurable 
character;  that  though  in  Its  distinctive  features  it  is 
still  found  In  several  countries— as  Arabia,  Egypt  and 
South  Africa — It  prevailed,  In  the  form  of  what  la  called 
white  leprosy,  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  from  a  very 
early  period,  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  It  thus  fur- 
nished to  the  whole  nation  a  familiar  and  affecting  sym- 
bol of  sin,  considered  as  (1)  loathsome,  (2)  spreading,  (3)  M- 
eurable.  And  while  the  ceremonial  ordinances  for  detec- 
tion and  cleansing  prescribed  In  this  case  by  the  law  of 
Moses  (Leviticus  13.,  14.)  held  forth  a  coming  remedy  "for 
sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Psalm  51. 7 ;  2  Kings  5. 1, 7, 10, 13, 
14),  the  numerous  cases  of  leprosy  with  which  our  Lord 
came  in  contact,  and  the  glorious  cures  of  them  which  He 
wrought,  were  a  fitting  manifestation  of  the  work  which 
He  came  to  accomplish.  In  this  view,  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  first  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing  re- 
corded by  Matthew  is  this  cure  of  a  leper,  and  wor- 
shipped him— in  whatsense  we  shall  presentlysee.  Mark 
says  (1.  40),  he  came,  "  beseeching  and  kneeling  to  Him," 
and  Luke  says  (5.  12),  "  he  fell  on  his  face."  saying,  Lord, 
If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean— As  this  Is  the 
only  cure  of  leprosy  recorded  by  all  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists, it  was  probably  the  first  case  of  the  kind;  and  If 
so,  this  leper's  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ  most  have 
been  formed  in  him  by  what  he  had  heard  of  His  othei 
cures.  And  how  striking  a  faith  is  it  I  He  does  not  say 
be  believed  Him  able,  but  with  a  orevlty  expressive  of  a 
confidence  that  knew  no  doubt,  he  says  simply,  "Thou 
canst."  But  of  Christ's  willingness  to  heal  him  he  v.  j 
not  so  sure.    It  needed  more  knowledge  of  jeans  than  a* 
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'A-ra:-.:  <>e  supjKised  to  have  to  assure  hlcu  of  ti^sw  But  one 
thing  he  was  sure  of,  that  He  had  but  to  "  will"  It.  This 
iboifi  with  what  "  worship'  of  Christ  this  leper  fell  on 
q'«  (ace  before  Ulru.  Clear  theological  knowledge  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  was  not  then  possessed  even  by  those 
who  were  most  with  Him  and  nearest  to  Him.  Much 
l*«s  could  full  Insight  Into  all  that  we  know  of  the 
i>!'.Iy-begotten  of  the  Father  be  expected  of  this  leper. 
But  he  who  at  that  monieat  felt  and  owned  that  to 
heal  an  incurable  disease  needed  but  the  fiat  of  the 
Person  who  stood  before  him,  had  assuredly  that  very 
faith  In  the  germ  which  now  casts  Its  crown  before  Him 
that  loved  us,  and  would  at  any  time  die  for  His  blessed 
name.  3.  And  Jesus — (or  '  He,'  according  to  another  read- 
ing]— "moved  with  compassion,"  says  Mark  (1.  41);  a  pre- 
cious addition — put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  hint — 
Buch  a  touch  occasioned  ceremonial  defilement  (Leviticus 
5.8);  even  a.s  the  leper's  coming  near  enough  for  contact 
was  against  the  Levltlcal  regulations  (Leviticus  13.  48). 
But  as  the  man's  faith  told  him  there  would  be  no  case  for 
such  regulations  If  the  cure  he  hoped  to  experience  should 
be  accomplished,  so  He  who  had  healing  in  His  wings 
transcended  all  such  statutes,  saying,  I  -will  )  be  thon 
clean— How  majestic  those  two  words!  By  not  assuring 
the  man  of  His  power  to  heal  him,  He  delightfully  sets  His 
seal  to  the  man's  previous  confession  of  that  power;  and 
by  assuring  him  of  the  one  thing  of  which  he  had  any 
doubt,  and  for  which  he  wailed — His  will  to  do  It — He 
makes  a  claim  as  Divine  as  the  cure  which  Immediately 
followed  It.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was 
cleansed  — Mark,  more  emphatic,  says  (1.42),  "And  as 
soon  as  He  had  spoken,  Immediately  the  leprosy  de- 
parted from  him,  and  he  was  cleansed" — as  perfeotly  as  in- 
stantaneously. What  a  contrast  this  to  modern  pre- 
tended cures !  4.  And  Jesus  ("  straitly  charged  him ,  and 
forthwith  sent  him  away,"  Mark  1.  43,  and)  salth  unto 
him,  See  thon  tell  no  man — A  hard  condition  this  would 
seem  to  a  grateful  heart,  whose  natural  language,  in  such 
a  case,  is  "Gome,  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  de- 
clare what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul"  (Psalm  66. 16).  We 
shall  presently  see  t.ne  reason  for  It.  hut  go  thy  way, 
show  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses 
commanded  (Leviticus  14.),  for  a  testimony  unto  them 
—a  palpable  witness  that  the  Great  Healer  had  indeed 
eome,  and  that  "  God  had  visited  His  people."  What  the 
sequel  was,  our  Evangelist  says  not;  but  Mark  thus  gives 
it  (1. 46):  "But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much, 
*nd  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus  could 
no  more  openly  enter  Into  the  city,  but  was  without  in 
daeert  places :  and  tbey  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter." 
Thus — by  an  over-zealous,  though  most  natural  and  not 
very  culpable,  Infringement  of  the  Injunction  to  keep  the 
matter  quiet— was  our  Lord,  to  some  extent,  thwarted  in 
His  movements.  As  His  whole  course  was  sublimely  noise- 
less (ch.  12. 19),  so  we  And  Him  repeatedly  Uiklng  steps  to 
prevent  matters  prematurely  coming  to  a  crisis  with  Him. 
(But  see  on  Mark  5. 19,  20.)  "And  He  withdrew  Himself," 
adds  Luke  (5. 16),  "  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed ;"  re- 
treating from  the  popular  excitement  into  the  secret  place 
oi  the  Most  High,  and  thus  coming  forth  as  dew  upou  the 
mown  grass,  and  as  showers  that  water  the  earth  (Psalm 
72.  6).  And  this  is  the  secret  both  of  strength  and  of  sweet- 
ness In  the  servants  and  followers  of  Christ  In  every  age. 

6-li  Healing  of  the  Cbntxtrion'S  Servant.  (—Luke 
T.  1-10.)  This  incident  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  For  the  ex- 
position, see  on  Luke  7.  1-10. 

14-17.  Healing  of  Peteb'8  Motheb-in-Law,  and 
Many  Others.  (-Mark  1.  29-34;  Luke  4.  38-41.)  For  the 
exposition,  see  on  Mark  1.  29-34. 

18-22.  Incidents  Illustrative  of  Disciplkship.  (— 
Lake  9.  57-62.)  The  Incidents  here  are  two:  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  Luke  they  are  three.  Here  they  are 
Introduced  before  the  mission  of  the  Twelve:  In  Luke, 
when  our  Lord  was  making  preparation  for  His  final 
Journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  as 
some  good  critics  do,  as  Bengal,  Ellicott,  Ac,  that  one 
»f  taeue  incidents  at  least  occurred  twice— which  led  to 
the  mention  of  the  others  at  the  two  different  times— is 


too  artificial.  Taking  them,  then,  as  one  set  ot  occar. 
rences,  the  question  arises,  Whether  are  they  recorded  b> 
Matthew  or  by  Lube  In  their  proper  place*  Nkandkjsl 
.Sohlkikrmal-hek,  and  Olshachkn  adhere  to  Luke's  or- 
der; while  Mbyer,  JDb  Wkttk,  and  Langx  prefer  that  oi 
Matthew.  Probably  the  first  Incident  Is  here  In  It*  right 
place.  But  as  the  command,  in  the  second  incident,  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  scarcely  have  been 
given  at  so  early  a  period,  It  Is  likely  that  It  and  the  third 
incident  have  their  true  place  In  Luke.  Taking  thett* 
three  Incidents,  then,  up  here,  we  have — 

I.  The  Rwih  or  Precipitate  Disnple  (v.  19,  20).  10.  And  a 
certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Matter,  I  will 
follow  (lite  whithersoever  thou  goest.  '40.  And  JwstU 
salth  unto  him,  The  foxes  hare  holes,  and  the  blrdj 
of  the  air  have  nests  t  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head — Few  as  there  were  of  the  serlbet 
who  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  it  would  appear,  from 
his  calling  Him  'Teacher,'  that  this  one  whs  a  "disciple'' 
In  that  looser  sense  of  the  word  In  which  It  Is  applied  tc 
the  crowds  who  flocked  after  Him,  with  more  or  less  con- 
viction that  His  claims  were  well  founded.  But  from  th« 
answer  which  he  received  we  are  led  to  infer  that  ther» 
was  more  of  transient  emotion  —of  temporary  Impulse— 
than  of  intelligent  principle  in  the  speech.  The  preach- 
ing of  Christ  bad  riveted  and  charmed  him;  his  heart 
had  swelled;  his  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled;  and  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  will  go  anywhere  with  Him,  and 
feels  Impelled  to  tell  Hlra  so.  'Wilt  thou?'  replies  the 
Lord  Jesus.  '  Knowest  thou  Whom  thou  art  pledging  thy- 
self to  follow,  and  whither  haply  He  may  lead  thee?  No 
warm  home,  no  downy  pillow  has  He  for  thee  :  He  ha* 
them  not  for  Himself.  The  foxes  are  not  without  their 
holes,  nor  do  the  birds  of  the  air  want  their  nests;  but 
the  Son  of  man  has  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of  others, 
and  borrow  the  pillow  whereon  He  lays  His  head.'  How 
affecting  Is  this  reply  I  And  yet  He  rejects  not  this  man's 
offer,  nor  refuses  him  the  liberty  to  follow  Him.  Only  He 
will  have  him  know  what  he  is  doing,  and  'count  the 
cost.'  He  will  have  him  weigh  well  the  real  nature  and 
the  strength  of  his  attachment,  whether  it  be  such  as  will 
abide  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  so,  he  will  be  right  welcome, 
for  Christ  puts  none  away.  But  it  seems  too  plain  that 
lu  this  case  that  had  not  been  done.  And  so  we  have 
called  this  the  Rash  or  Precipitate  Disciple. 

II.  The  Procrastinating  or  Entangled  Disciple  (v.  21,  23) 
As  this  is  more  fully  given  lu  Luke,  we  must  take  both 
together.  "  And  He  said  unto  another  of  his  disci]>:e«. 
Follow  me.  But  he  said,"  Lord,  suffer  me  ilrst  to  go  and 
bury  my  fiat  her.  But  Jesus  sutd  unto  him,  Follow 
me  5  and  let  the  deud  bury  their  dead— or,  as  more  def- 
initely In  Luke,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead:  but  go 
thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  disciple  did 
not,  like  the  former,  volunteer  his  services,  but  is  called 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  only  to  follow,  but  to  preach  Him. 
And  he  Is  quite  willing;  only  he  Is  not  ready  just  yet. 
"Lord,  I  will;  but"— 'There  Is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  Just 
now ;  but  that  ouce  removed,  I  am  Thine.'  What  now  Is 
this  difficulty?  Was  his  father  aotually  dead— lying  a 
corpse— having  only  to  be  burled?  Impossible.  As  It  wa* 
the  practice,  as  noticed  on  Luke  7. 12,  to  bury  on  the  daj 
of  death,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  this  disciple  would  hcvt 
been  here  at  all  if  his  father  had  just  breathed  his  last, 
nor  would  the  Lord,  If  He  was  there,  have  hindered 
him  discharging  the  last  duties  of  a  son  to  a  father.  N« 
doubt  it  was  the  common  case  of  a  son  having  a  frail  o: 
aged  father,  not  likely  to  live  long,  whose  head  he  think, 
it  his  duty  to  see  under  the  ground  ere  he  goes  abroad 
'  This  aged  father  of  mine  will  soon  be  removed ;  and  if  ' 
might  but  delay  till  I  see  him  decently  Interred,  I  should 
theu  be  free  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  wherevei 
duty  might  call  me.'  This  view  of  the  case  will  explain 
the  curt  reply, "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead :  but  go  the* 
and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  Like  all  the  ether  par- 
adoxical sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  key  to  It  la  the  differed 
senses— a  higher  and  a  lower— In  which  the  same  word 
"dead"  is  used:  'There  are  two  kingdoms  of  God  la 
existence  upon  earth;  the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  m>» 
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fcUxtUom  of  grace :  To  the  one  kingdom  all  the  children 
■f  thin  world,  even  the  moat  ungodly,  are  fully  alive;  to 
Ute  o  her,  only  the  children  of  light:  The  reigning  lrre- 
tlgloti  consists  not  In  Indifference  to  the  common  human- 
ities U  social  life,  but  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal : 
Fear  tot,  therefore,  that  your  father  will  In  your  absence 
•■>*-  neglected,  and  that  when  he  breathes  his  last  there 
will  not  be  relatives  and  friends  ready  enough  to  do  to 
aim  the  last  offices  of  kindness.  Your  wish  to  discharge 
h'nae  yourself  Is  natural,  and  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  a 
privilege  not  lightly  to  be  foregone.  But  the  kingdom  of 
9od  lies  now  all  neglected  and  needy :  Its  more  exalted 
iharatter  few  discern;  to  its  paramount  claims  few  are 
alive:  and  to  "preach"  it  fewer  still  are  qualified  and 
sailed:  But  thou  art:  The  Lord  therefore  hath  need  of 
thee:  Leave,  then,  those  claims  of  nature,  high  though 
they  be,  to  those  who  are  dead  to  the  still  higher  claims 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  God  is  now  erecting 
upon  earth— Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  but  go  thou 
and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.'  And  so  have  we  here 
the  genuine,  but  Procrastinating  or  Entangled  Disciple. 
The  next  case  is  recorded  only  by  Luke : 

III.  The  Irresolute  or  Wavering  Disciple  (Luke  9.  61,  62). 
01.  "  And  another  also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee ;  but 
let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my 
house.  62.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No  man,  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back.  Is  tit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God."  But  for  the  very  different  replies 
given,  we  should  hardly  have  discerned  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  second  case :  the  one  man  called,  In- 
deed, and  the  other  volunteering,  as  did  the  first;  but 
both  seemingly  alike  willing,  and  only  having  a  difficulty 
in  their  way  just  at  that  moment.  But,  by  help  of  what 
is  said  respectively  to  each,  we  peroelve  the  great  differ- 
snee  between  the  two  cases.  From  the  warning  given 
tgalnst  "looking  back,"  it  is  evident  that  this  man's  dls- 
sipleship  was  not  yet  thorough,  his  separation  from  the 
world  not  entire.  It  is  not  a  case  of  going  back,  but  of 
booking  back ;  and  as  there  is  here  a  manifest  reference  to 
the  case  of  "Lot's  wife"  (Genesis  19.  26;  and  see  on  Luke 
17.  32),  we  see  that  it  is  not  actual  return  to  the  world  that 
are  have  here  to  deal  with,  but  a  reluctance  to  break  with  it. 
fhfi  figure  of  putting  one's  hand  to  the  plough  and  look* 
tng  back  is  an  exceedingly  vivid  one,  and  to  an  agricul- 
tural people  most  Impressive.  As  ploughing  requires  an 
eye  intent  on  the  furrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the 
instant  one  turns  about,  so  will  they  come  short  of  salva- 
tion who  prosecute  the  work  of  God  with  a  distracted 
attention,  a  divided  heart.  The  reference  may  be  chiefly 
to  ministers ;  but  the  application  at  least  Is  general.  As 
the  image  seems  plainly  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
case  of  Elijah  and  Ellsha,  a  difficulty  may  be  raised, 
requiring  a  moment's  attention.  When  Elijah  cast  his 
mantle  about  Elisha,  which  the  youth  quite  understood 
to  mean  appointing  him  his  successor,  he  was  ploughing 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  the  last  pair  held  by  himself. 
Leaving  his  oxen,  he  ran  after  the  prophet,  and  said, 
"  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
[tnen]  I  will  follow  thee."  Was  this  said  in  the  same  spirit 
with  the  same  speech  uttered  by  our  disciple  ?  Let  us  see. 
"And  Elijah  said  unto  him, Go  back  again:  for  what  have 
I  done  to  thee."  Commentators  take  this  to  mean  that 
Elijah  had  really  done  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  going 
on  with  all  his  ordinary  duties.  But  to  us  it  seems  clear 
that  Elijah's  intention  was  to  try  what  manner  of  spirit 
the  youth  was  of:— 'Kiss  thy  father  and  mother?  And 
why  not?  By  all  means,  go  home  and  stay  with  them; 
tor  what  have  I  done  to  thee*  I  did  but  throw  a  mantle 
about  thee;  but  what  of  that?'  If  this  was  his  meaning, 
Elisha  thoroughly  apprehended  and  nobly  met  it.  "He 
returned  back  from  him,  and  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
slew  them,  and  boiled  their  Sesh  with  the  instruments  of 
the  oxen  [the  wood  of  his  ploughing  implements],  and 
S»ve  unto  the  people,  and  they  did  eat :  then  he  arose,  and 
went  after  Elijah,  and  ministered  unto  him"  (1  Kings  19. 
SMUV  We  know  not  if  even  his  father  and  mother  had 
Usne  to  be  called  to  this  hasty  feast.  But  this  much  is 
ff-asoja.  that,  though  in  affluent  circumstances,  he  gave  up 


bis  lower  calling,  with  at.  it*  prospects,  for  the  hlgnt 
and  at  that  time  perilous,  office  to  which  he  was  nail* 
What  now  is  the  bearing  of  these  two  cases?  Did  Elista 
do  wrong  in  bidding  them  farewell  with  whom  hewu 
associated  in  his  early  calling?  Or,  if  not,  would  this 
disciple  have  done  wrong  if  he  hart  done  the  same  thins, 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  witb  Elisha?  Clearly  not. 
Ellsha's  doing  it  proved  that  he  could  with  safety  Ao\\\ 
and  our  Lord's  warning  is  not  against  bidding  tbem  fare- 
well which  were  at  home  at  bis  house,  but  against  Um 
probable  fatal  coyiseq-uenc.es  of  that  step ;  lest  the  embrace* 
of  earthly  relationship  should  prove  too  strong  for  him. 
and  he  should  never  return  to  follow  Christ.  Accordingly 
we  have  called  this  the  Irresolute  or  Wavering  Disciple. 

23-27.  Jesus,  crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  mirac 
ltlously  Stills  a  Tempest.  (—Mark  4.  85-41 ;  Luke  8.  22 
25.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  4.  35-41. 

28-34.  Jesus  Heals  the  Gergkskne  Demoniacs. 
(—Mark  5.  1-20;  Luke  8.  26-39.)  For  the  exposition,  see  on 
Mark  5.  1-20. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-8.  Healing  ot  a  Paralytic).  (—Mark  2.  1-12 
Luke  5.  17-28.)  This  incident  appears  to  follow  next  to- 
order  of  time  to  the  cure  of  the  leper  (ch.  8. 1-4).  For  th* 
exposition,  see  on  Mark  2. 1-2. 

9-13.  Matthew's  Call  and  Feast.  (—Mark  2. 14-17; 
Luke  5.  27-32.)  The  call  of  Matthew  (v.  9).  9.  Aad  as  J«mu 
passed  forth  front  thence — t.  «.,  from  the  scene  of  the 
paralytic's  cure  in  Capernaum,  towards  the  shore  of  th<» 
Sea  of  Galilee,  on  which  that  town  lay.  Mark,  as  usual, 
pictures  the  scene  more  in  detail,  thus  (2.  13):  "And  He 
went  forth  again  by  the  sea-side;  and  all  the  multitude 
resorted  unto  him,  and  He  taught  them" — or, '  kept  teach- 
ing them.'  "And  as  he  passed  by"  he  saw  a  man,  named 
Matthew— the  writer  of  this  precious  Gospel,  who  here, 
with  singular  modesty  and  brevity,  relates  the  story  of 
his  own  calling.  In  Mark  and  Luke  he  is  called  Levi, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  family  name.  In  their 
lists  of  the  twelve  apostles,  however,  Mark  and  Luke 
give  him  the  name  of  Matthew,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disciple. 
While  he  himself  sinks  his  family  name,  he  is  careful  not 
to  sink  his  occupation,  the  obnoxious  associations  with 
which  he  would  place  over  against  the  grtee  that  called 
him  from  It,  and  made  him  an  apostle.  (See  on  en.  H).  a.) 
Mark  alone  tells  us  (2. 14)  that  he  was  "  the  son  of  Alp>>- 
eus"— the  same,  probably,  with  the  father  of  James  the 
Less.  From  this  and  other  considerations  It  Is  pretty 
certain  that  he  must  at  least  have  heard  of  our  Lord  be- 
fore this  meeting.  Unnecessary  doubts,  even  from  an 
early  period,  have  been  raised  about  the  identity  of  Levi 
and  Matthew.  No  English  jury,  with  the  evidence 
before  them  which  we  have  in  the  Gospels,  would 
hesitate  in  giving  In  a  unanimous  verdict  of  identity. 
sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom — as  a  publican,  which 
Luke  (5.  27)  calls  him.  It  means  the  place  of  receipt,  th* 
toll-house  or  booth  in  which  the  collector  sat.  Being  in 
this  case  by  the  sea-side,  it  might  be  the  ferry  tax  for  the 
transit  of  persons  and  goods  across  the  lake,  which  he 
collected.  (See  on  ch. 5. 46.)  and  he  salth  unto  him,  Fol- 
low me— Witching  words  these,  from  the  lips  of  Him  who 
never  employed  them  without  giving  them  resistless  effi- 
cacy in  the  hearts  of  those  they  were  6poken  to.  And  h* 
"left  all"  (Luke  5.  28),  arose  and  followed  him. 

The  Feast  (v.  10-13).  10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  J«nu 
«at  at  meat  in  the  house— The  modesty  of  our  Evangelist 
signally  appears  here.  Luke  says  (v.  29)  that  "  Levi  made 
Him  a  great  feast,"  or  'reception,'  while  Matthew  merely 
says,  " He  sat  at  meat;"  and  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  it 
was  in  Levi's  "own  house,"  while  Matthew  merely  says, 
"He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house."  Whether  this  feast  was 
made  now,  or  not  till  afterwards,  is  a  point  of  some  lm 
portance  in  the  order  of  events,  and  not  agreed  among 
harmonists.  The  probability  is  that  it  did  not  take  plao* 
till  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  For  Matthew,  who 
ought  surely  to  know  what  took  place  while  his  Lord  w«* 
speaking  at  his  own  table,  tells  us  that  the  vJsi  t  of  J&lev* 
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'ifie  raier  m  the  sy  "s-gogue,  occurred  at  that  moment  (v. 
KB.  Bill  we  know  from  Mark  and  Lake  that  this  visit  of 
Jjuro»>  ilU  not  take  place  till  after  oar  Lord's  return,  at  a 
later  period,  from  the  country  of  the  Gadarenea.  (Bee 
Mark  *.  21,  Ac,  and  Lake  8.  40,  Ac.)  We  conclude,  there- 
fifcre,  timt  the  feast  was  not  made  In  the  novelty  of  hi*  dis- 
cripleshlp.  but  after  Matthew  had  had  time  to  be  somewhat 
esthbllshed  In  the  faith ;  when  returning  to  Capernaum, 
•is  compassion  for  old  friends,  of  his  own  calling  and 
character,  led  him  to  gather  them  together  that  they 
■sight  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  His  Master's  month,  If  haply  they 
might  experience  alike  change,  behold,  many  publl- 
sans  as4  sinners— Luke  says,  "a  great  company"  (v.  *)— 
tuse  and  sat  daws  with  Kim  and  bis  disciples— In  all 
Bao*  case  the  word  rendered  'sat'  Is  'reclined,'  In  allusion 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  lying  on  conches  at  meals.  11. 
*.««  when  the  Pharisees — "and  scribes,"  add  Mark  and 
Lake — saw  it,  they  "murmured"  or  'mattered,'  says 
Luke  (5.  10),  and  said  unto  his  disciples— not  venturing 
to  pat  their  question  to  Jesus  Himself—  Why  eateth  your 
Master  with  publicans  and  sinners! — (See  on  Luke  15. 
J.)  I*.  Bat  when  Jesus  heard  [that],  he  said  unto 
tfaem— to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes;  addressing  Himself 
to  «n«na,  though  they  had  shrunk  from  addressing  Him. 
They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
•hat  are  sick— q.  d.,  'Ye  deem  yourselves  whole;  My 
ailsHioa,  therefore,  Is  not  to  yon :  The  physician's  business 
is  with  the  sick ;  therefore  eat  I  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners.' Oh  what  myriads  of  broken  hearts,  of  sln-slck 
souls,  have  been  bound  up  by  this  matchless  saying  1  13. 
But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth  (Hosea  6.  6),  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  not  saeriflee — i.  «.,  the  one  rather 
than  the  other.  "  Sacrifice,"  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  is  here  put  for  a  religion  of  literal  adherence  to 
mere  rales ;  while  "  Mercy"  expresses  such  compassion 
for  the  fallen  as  seeks  to  lift  them  up.  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing aloof  from  the  polluted,  in  the  sense  of  "  having  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,"  Is  ob- 
vious enough;  but  to  understand  this  as  prohibiting  such 
Intercourse  with  them  as  is  necessary  to  their  recovery, 
Is  to  abuse  it.  This  was  what  these  Pharisaical  religionists 
did,  and  this  Is  what  oar  Lord  here  exposes,  for  I  am 
not  come  te  call  the  righteous,  but  sinner?  [to  repent- 
ance}—The  words  enclosed  In  brackets  are  of  doubtful 
authority  here,  and  more  than  doubtful  authority  In 
Mark  3. 17;  but  In  Lake  6.  83  they  are  undisputed.  We 
have  here  Just  the  former  statement  stripped  of  its  figure. 
"The  righteous"  are  the  whole;  "sinners,"  the  sick. 
WJaen  Christ  "called"  the  latter,  as  He  did  Matthew,  and 
probably  some  of  those  publicans  and  sinners  whom  he 
had  Invited  to  meet  Him,  It  was  to  heal  them  of  their 
spiritual  maladies,  or  save  their  souls :  "The  righteous," 
Ilk*  those  miserable  self-satisfied  Pharisees,  "He  sent 
empty  away." 

14-17.     DiscotjMt  on  FASTING.    See  on  Luke  6.  38-;*). 

18-a*.  The  Woman  with  thk  Issue  of  Blood  Hbalbd. 
— Thi  Dauohtbr  or  Jaiecs  Raised  to  Life.  (—Luke  8. 
40-en;  Mark  5.  21-48.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  5. 

at -a. 

87-84.  Two  Blind  Mm,  and  a  Dumb  Demoniac 
Healed.  These  two  miracles  are  recorded  by  Matthew 
alone.  7V>o  Blind  Men  Healed  (v.  27-81).  *7.  And  when 
Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men  followed  him — 
hearing,  doubtless,  as  in  a  later  ease  is  expressed,  "that 
Jesus  passed  by"  (eh.  30.  SO),  crying,  and  saying,  Thou  son 
—t  David,  have  mercy  onus.   It  Is  remarkable  that  In  the 

nly  other  recorded  case  In  which  the  blind  applied  to  Jesus 
for  their  sight,  and  obtained  it,  they  addressed  Him,  over 
and  over  again,  by  this  one  Messianic  title,  so  well  known 
—"Son  of  David"  (oh.  30.  30).  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
their  faith  fastened  on  snob  great  Messianic  promises  as 
this,  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  Ac. 
(Xsaiaa  86.  6}  T  and  if  so,  this  appeal  to  Him,  as  the  Conso- 
lation of  Israel,  to  do  His  predloted  office,  would  fall  with 
groat  weight  upou  the  ears  of  Jesus.  M.  And  when  he 
was  come  Into  the  house— To  try  their  faith  and  pa- 
tleoott,  He  seems  to  nave  made  them  no  answer  Bat  the 
84 


blind  men  uame  to  Him— which,  no  douDt,  was  what  Ht 
desired,  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  1 
am  able  to  do  this  1  they  said  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord- 
Doubtless  our  Lord's  design  was  not  only  to  pat  theli 
faith  to  the  test  by  this  question,  but  to  deepen  it,  to  raise 
their  expectation  of  a  cure,  and  so  prepare  them  to  receive 
it;  and  the  cordial  acknowledgment,  so  touch lngiy  simple 
which  they  immediately  made  to  Him  of  His  power  to 
heal  them,  shows  how  entirely  that  object  was  gained. 
•».  Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying,  According  So 
your  faith  be  It  unto  you — not,  Receive  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  your  faith,  bat,  Receive  this  care  as  granted  *t 
your  faith.  Thus  would  they  carry  about  with  them,  la 
their  restored  vision,  a  gracious  seal  of  the  faith  which 
drew  It  from  their  compassionate  Lord.  80.  And  their 
eyes  were  opened  :  and  Jesus  straltly  charged  them 
The  expression  Is  very  strong,  denoting  great  earnestness. 
31.  But  they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abro«u> 
his  fame  In  all  that  country — (See  on  ch.  8.  4.) 

A  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed  (v.  32-34).  3!*.  As  they  -went 
out,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil— 'demonized.'  The  dumbness  was 
not  natural,  but  was  the  effect  of  the  possession.  33.  And 
when  the  devil — or  'demon' — was  cast  out,  the  dumb 
»pa  ke — The  particulars  in  this  case  are  not  given ;  the 
object  being  simply  to  record  the  instantaneous  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  faculties  on  the  removal  of  the  malig- 
nant oppression  of  them,  the  form  which  the  popular  as- 
tonishment took,  and  the  very  different  effect  of  It  upon 
another  class,  and  the  multitudes  marvelled,  saying, 
It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel — referring,  probably,  not 
to  this  case  only,  but  to  all  those  miraculous  displays  of 
healing  power  which  seemed  to  promise  a  new  era  lu  the 
history  of  Israel.  Probably  they  meant  by  this  language 
to  Indicate,  as  far  as  they  thought  it  safe  to  do  so,  their  In- 
clination to  regard  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  34.  But 
the  Pharisees  said,  He  easteth  out  devils  through  the 
prince  of  the  devils— 'the  demons  through  the  prince 
of  the  demons.*  This  seems  to  be  the  first  muttering  of 
a  theory  of  such  miracles  which  soon  became  a  fix**? 
mode  of  calumniating  them — a  theory  which  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  melancholy  as  an  outburst  of 
the  darkest  malignity.    (See  on  ch.  12.  24,  Ac.) 

85-ch.  10. 5.  Third  Galilean  Circuit—  Mission  or  t  h  e 
Twelve  Apostlbs.  As  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  sup- 
poses the  previous  choice  of  them-^  which  our  Evange- 
list gives  no  account,  and  which  did'tsot  take  place  till  a 
later  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  life— ft  Is  introduced  hert, 
out  of  Its  proper  place,  which  is  after  what  is  recorded  in 
Lake  6.  12-19. 

Third  Galilean  Circuit  (».  85) — and  probably  the  last.  39. 
And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  In  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gee- 
pel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and 
every  disease  [among  the  people}— The  bracketed  words 
are  of  more  than  doubtful  authority  here,  and  were  proba- 
bly Introduced  here  from  ch.  4.  28.  The  language  here  is 
so  Identical  with  that  used  in  describing  the  first  circuit 
(oh-  4.  28),  that  we  may  presume  the  work  done  on  both 
occasions  was  much  the  same.  It  was  Jost  a  farther  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  and  a  fresh  sowing  of  the  precious  seed. 
(See  on  ch.  4.  23.)  To  these  fruitful  Journeylngs  of  the  Re- 
deemer, "with  healing  in  His  wings,"  Peter  no  doubt 
alludes,  when,  in  his  address  to  the  household  of  Corne- 
lius, he  spoke  of  "How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power:  who  went  abmtt 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the 
devil :  for  God  was  with  Him"  (Acts  10.  88). 

Jeeue,  Oompaxtionating  the  Multitude*,  atkt  Prayer  for 
Help  (v.  36-38).  He  had  now  returned  from  His  preaching 
and  healing  circuit,  and  the  result,  as  at  the  close  of  tb4 
first  one,  was  the  gathering  of  a  vast  and  motley  multi- 
tude around  Him.  After  a  whole  night  spent  In  prayei 
He  had  called  His  more  Immediate  disciples  and  from 
them  had  solemnly  chosen  the  twelve;  then,  coming  down 
from  the  mountain,  on  which  this  was  transacted,  to  the 
multitudes  that  waited  for  Him  below.  He  had  addressed 
to  them— as  we  take  it— that  discourse  which  bears  •« 
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annug  ft  r«sembl;»n  --e  to  the  St/rawo  on  the  Mount  that 
aaany  oritlos  take  it  to  be  the  eame.  (See  on  Luke  6. 12-19; 
.nd  on  oh.  5.,  Introductory  Remarks.)  Soon  after  this.  It 
ihould  seem,  the  multitudes  still  hanging  on  Him.  Jesue 
la  touched  with  their  wretched  and  helple»s  condition, 
and  acta  as  Is  now  to  be  desorlbed.  86.  Bat  when  a*  saw 
the  multitudes,  he  was  nioml  *vlUi  compassion  on 
tbtm,  becaiue  they  fainted— This  reading,  however,  has 
ijardly  any  authority  at  all.  The  true  reading  doubtless 
*  'were  harassed,'  and  were  scattered  abroad— rather, 
lying  about,'  '  abandoned,'  or  '  neglected '  —  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd— their  pitiable  condition  as  wearied 
and  couching  under  bodily  fatigue,  a  vast  disorganized 
mass,  being  but  a  faint  picture  of  their  wretchedness  as 
the  victims  of  pharlsalc  guidance;  their  souls  uncared 
tor,  yet  drawn  after  and  hanging  upon  Him.  This  moved 
the  Redeemer's  compassion.  37.  Then  smith  he  unto 
his  dlftpleo.  The  harvest  truly  Is  plenteous — His  eye 
doubtless  routed  Immediately  on  the  Jewish  field,  but  this 
he  saw  widening  into  the  vast  field  of  "  the  world"  (ch.  18. 
S3),  teaming  with  souls  having  to  be  gathered  to  Him.  but 
the  labourer*  —  men  divinely  qualified  and  called  to 
gather  them  In  —  are  few.  38.  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest — the  great  Lord  and  Proprietor  of 
all.  Of.  John  15. 1,  *'  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is 
the  hnsbandmac."  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers 
Into  hts  harvest -The  word  properly  means  'thrust 
forth  ;'  but  this  enn1  fttlc  sense  disappears  In  some  places, 
as  In  v.  25,  and  John  IV  4— "  When  H  e  j ntUHh  forth  His  own 
iheep."    (See  on  ch.  I  1.) 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-*.  Mission  of  t\*  Twelve  Apostles  (—Mark  8.  7-18; 
Luke  9. 1-6).  The  last  throo  verses  of  oh.  8.  form  the  proper 
Introduction  to  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  as  is  evident 
from  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy 
was  prefaced  by  the  very  same  words.  (See  on  Luke  10. 3.) 
t.  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  du~ 
£ts>lea,  he  gave  them  power  —  The  word  signifies  both 
power,'  and  'authority'  or  'right.'  Even  If  it  were  not 
evident  that  here  both  ideas  are  Included,  we  find  both 
words  expressly  used  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  (9. 
.) — "  He  gave  them  power  and  authority"— in  other  words. 
He  both  qualified  and  authorised  them — against — or  'over' 
— unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease,  it. 
Sow  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these— The 
other  Evangelists  enumerate  the  twelve  In  Immediate 
connection  with  their  appointment  (Mark  S.  18-19;  Lake 
6  18-16).  But  our  Evangelist,  not  intending  to  record  the 
appointment,  but  only  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve,  gives 
their  names  here.  And  as  In  the  Aots  (1. 18)  we  have  a 
list  of  the  Eleven  who  met  dally  In  the  upper  room  with 
the  other  disciples  after  their  Master's  ascension  until  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  we  have  four  catalogues  In  all  for  com- 
parison. The  first,  Simon,  -who  Is  called  Peter  (see  on 
John  1.  42),  and  Andrew  his  brother  i  James  the  son  of 
Sebedee,  and  John  his  brother— named  after  James,  as 
the  younger  of  the  two.  3.  Philip  and  Bartholomew — 
That  this  person  Is  the  same  with  "  Nathanael  of  Cana  In 
Galilee,"  is  Justly  concluded  for  the  three  following  rea- 
sons :  Flrst.because  Bartholomew  Is  not  so  properly  a  name 
as  a  family  surname;  next,  because  not  only  In  tills  list, 
but  In  Mark's  and  Luke's,  he  follows  the  name  of  "  Philip," 
who  was  the  Instrument  of  bringing  Nathantvel  first  to 
Jesus  (John  1.  45);  and  again,  when  our  Lord,  after  His 
resurrection,  appeared  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  "  Nathanael 
&t  Cana  in  Galilee"  is  mentioned  along  with  six  others, 
all  of  them  apostles,  as  being  present  (John  21.  2).  Mat- 
thew the  publican  —  In  none  of  the  four  lists  of  the 
Twelve  is  this  apostle  so  branded  bnt  In  his  own  one,  as 
li  ne  would  have  all  to  know  how  deep  a  debtor  he  had 
D*»»n  to  his  Lord.  (See  on  ch.  1.  8, 6,  6;  9.  9.)  James  the 
ton  of  A  lphens— the  same  person  apparently  who  is  called 
OSsopo*  or  Ctopas  (Luke  24.  IB;  John  19.  25) ;  and,  as  he  was 
<be  husband  of  Mary,  sister  to  the  Virgin,  James  the  Less 
«inst  hav*»  been  our  Lord's  cousin,    and  Lebbous,  -whose 


surname  -was  Thaddeus  —  the  same,  without  doubt,  m 
"Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  mentioned  In  both  the 
lists  of  Luke  (6.  16;  Aots  1.  13),  while  no  one  of  the  name 
of  Lebbens  or  Thaddeus  Is  so.  It  Is  he  who  in  John  (14 
22)  is  sweetly  called  "Judas,  not  Isoarlot."  That  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  "Jude,"  and  not 
"  the  Lord's  brother"  (ch.  18.  66),  unless  these  be  the  same, 
is  most  likely.  4.  Simon  the  Cmnmaulte ;  rather  '  Rv 
nanlte,"  but  better  still,  'the  Zealot,'  as  he  Is  called  in 
Luke  6. 15,  where  the  original  term  should  not  have  been 
retained  as  in  our  version  ("Simon,  called  Zelotes"),  but 
rendered  '  Simon,  called  the  Zealot.'  The  word  "  Ka- 
nanite"  Is  just  the  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Chaldalc,  term  foe 
'  Zealot.'  Probably  before  his  acquaintance  with  Jesus, 
he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Zealots,  who  bound  them- 
selves, as  a  sort  of  voluntary  ecclesiastical  police,  to  see 
that  the  law  was  not  broken  with  Impunity,  and  Judas 
Isearlot— 4. «.,  Judas  of  Kerloth,  a  town  of  Judah  (Joshua 
15.  25);  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  "Judas  the 
brother  of  James"  (Luke  8. 18).  who  also  betrayed  htm— 
a  note  of  infamy  attached  to  his  name  In  all  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Twelve. 

5-42.  The  Twklvi  Rbcktvb  theib  IxsTBUonon. 
This  Directory  divides  itself  Into  three  distinct  parts. 
The  first  part — extending  from  v.  6  to  16 — contains  direc- 
tions for  the  brief  and  temporary  mission  on  which  they 
were  now  going  forth,  with  respect  to  the  places  they  were 
to  go  to,  the  works  they  were  to  do,  the  message  they  were 
to  bear,  and  the  manner  In  which  they  were  to  conduct 
themselves.  The  second  part — extending  from  v.  16  to  28— 
oontalns  directions  of  no  such  limited  and  temporary 
nature,  but  opens  out  Into  the  permanent  exercise  of  the 
Gospel  ministry.  The  third  part — extending  from  v.  24  to 
42— is  of  wider  application  still,  reaching  not  only  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  In  every  age,  but  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  widest  sense.  It  is  a  strong  confirmation  e/ 
this  threefold  division,  that  each  part  closes  with  the  words, 
"  Verily  I  sat  t/hto  tou"  (v.  15,  28,  42). 

Directions  for  the  Present  Mission  {v.  5-15).  5.  These 
twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  eay- 
•Sf,  Go  not  Into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not— The  Samari- 
tans were  Gentiles  by  blood ;  but  being  the  descendants 
of  those  whom  the  king  of  AasyTla  had  transported  from 
the  East  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes  carried  cap- 
tive, they  had  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  though 
with  admixtures  of  their  own  :  and,  as  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  the  Jews,  they  occupied  a  place  intermediate  be- 
tween them  and  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  when  this 
prohibition  was  to  be  taken  off,  on  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  apostles  were  told  that  they  should 
be  Christ's  witnesses  first  "In  Jerusalem,  and  In  all 
Judea,"  then  "In  Samaria,"  and  lastly,  "unto  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1.  8).  6.  But  go  rather  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel — Until  Christ's 
death,  which  broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
(Epheslans  2. 14),  the  Gospel  commission  was  to  the  Jews 
only,  who,  though  the  visible  people  of  God,  were  "lost 
sheep"  not  merely  in  the  sense  which  all  sinners  are 
(Isaiah  53.  6;  1  Peter  2.  25;  with  Luke  19. 10),  but  as  aban- 
doned and  left  to  wander  from  the  right  way  by  faith  lean 
shepherds  (Jeremiah  50.  6, 17 ;  Ezeklel  U.  2-6,  Ac.).  7.  Asm 
as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  la 
at  hand— (See  on  ch.  8.  2.)  8.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepers,  [raise  the  dead,]  cast  out  devils— [The  bracketed 
clause— "  raise  the  dead"— Is  wanting  in  many  MSSJ 
Here  we  have  the  first  communication  of  supernatural 
power  by  Christ  Himself  to  his  followers— thus  anticipat- 
ing the  gifts  of  Pentecost.  And  right  royally  does  he  dis- 
pense it.  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give— Divine 
saying,  divinely  said!  (of.  Deuteronomy  15.  10,  11;  Aots  I 
6>— an  apple  of  gold  In  a  setting  of  silver  (Proverbs  25.  11). 
It  reminds  us  of  that  other  golden  saying  of  our  Lord, 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  Paul,  "  It  la  more  blessed  to  glv« 
than  to  receive"  (Acts  20. 86).  Who  can  estimate  what  the 
world  owes  to  such  sayings,  and  with  what  beautiful  foli- 
age and  rloh  fruit  such  seeds  have  Govered,  and  will  yet 
cover,  this  earth!    9.  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
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aor  bran  in— •  for'— your  parses— lit.,  'your  belts,'  In 
which  they  kept  their  money.    10.  Nor  scrip  JTor  your 

journey— the  wallet  used  by  travelers  for  holding  pro- 
visions, neither  two  coats— or  tunics,  worn  next  the 
skin.  The  meaning  is,  Take  no  change  of  dress,  no  addi- 
tional articles,  neither  shoes — I.  «.,  change  of  them. 
nor  yet  staves  —  The  received  text  here  has  '  a  staff,' 
but  our  version  follows  another  reading,  'staves,'  which 
Is  found  in  the  received  text  of  Luke  (9.  S).  The  true 
reading,  however,  evidently  Is  'a  staff'— meaning,  that 
they  were  not  to  procure  even  thus  much  expressly  for 
thi*  missionary  Journey,  but  to  go  with  what  they  bad. 
So  doubt  it  was  the  misunderstanding  of  this  that  gave 
rl3©  to  the  reading  "staves"  in  so  many  M8S.  Even  If 
this  reading  were  genuine,  It  could  not  mean  '  more  than 
one;'  for  who,  as  Alford  well  asks,  would  think  of 
taking  a  spare  staff?  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat— his  'food'  or  'maintenance;'  a  principle 
which,  being  universally  recognized  in  secular  affairs, 
la  here  authoritatively  applied  to  the  services  of  the 
Lord's  workmen,  and  by  Paul  repeatedly  and  touchingly 
employed  In  his  appeals  to  the  churches  (Romans  15,  27 ; 
1  Corinthians  9.11;  Galatians  6.6),  and  once  as  "Scrip- 
ture" (1  Timothy  5.18).  11.  And  into  whatsoever  city 
or  town — '  town  or  village' — ye  shall  enter  [carefully] 
Inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy — or  'meet'  to  entertain 
such  messengers;  not  in  point  of  rank,  of  course,  but  of 
nongenial  disposition.  and  there  abide  till  ye  go 
thence — not  shifting  about,  as  if  discontented,  but  re- 
turning the  welcome  given  them  with  a  courteous,  con- 
tented, accommodating  disposition.  12.  And  when  ye 
rome  into  an  house— or 'the  house,'  but  it  means  not 
the  worthy  house,  but  the  house  ye  first  enter,  to  try  if  it 
be  worthy,  salute  It— show  it  the  usual  civilities.  13. 
Vnd  if  the  house  be  worthy — showing  this  by  giving 
you  a  welcome — let  your  peace  come  upon  it — This  Is 
best  explained  by  the  injunction  to  the  Seventy,  "And 
Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say,  Peace  be  to  this 
house"  (Luke  10.  5).  This  was  the  ancient  salutation  of 
the  East,  and  It  prevails  to  this  day.  But  from  the  lips 
of  Christ  and  his  messengers,  It  means  something  far 
higher,  both  in  the  gift  and  the  giving  of  It,  than  in  the 
current  salutation.  (See  on  John  14.  27.)  but  if  it  be  not 
worthy ,  let  your  peace  return  to  you— If  your  peace 
finds  a  shut.  Instead  of  an  open  door  in  the  heart  of  any 
household,  take  it  back  to  yourselves,  who  know  how  to 
■value  It,  and  it  will  taste  the  sweeter  to  you  for  having 
been  offered,  even  though  rejected.  14.  And  whosoever 
Khali  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye 
depart  out  of  that  house  or  city— for  possibly  a  whole 
town  might  not  furnish  one  "worthy" — shake  off  the 
dust  of  your  feet. — "for  a  testimony  against  them,"  as 
Mark  and  Luke  add.  By  this  symbolical  action  they 
vividly  shook  themselves  from  all  cmneclvcm  with  such, 
and  all  responsibility  for  the  guilt  of  rejecting  them  and 
their  message.  Such  symbolical  actions  were  common  in 
ancient  times,  even  among  others  than  the  Jews,  as 
strikingly  appears  in  Pilate  (ch.  27.  24).  And  even  to  this 
lay  it  prevails  In  the  East.  15.  Vertly  I  say  unto  you, 
It  shall  be  more  tolerable— more  bearable — for  .Sodom 

•  ml  (iomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that 
city— Those  Cities  of  the  Plain,  which  were  given  to  the 
Sanies  for  their  loathsome  impurities,  shall  be  treated  as 
less  criminal,  we  are  here  taught,  than  those  places 
which,  though  morally  respectable,  reject  the  Gospel 
■Manage  and  affront  those  that  bear  It. 

Directions  for  the  JFuture  and  Permanent  Exercise  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  (v.  16-23).  16.  Behold,  I  send  you 
forth— The  "I"  here  Is  emphatic,  holding  up  Himself 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  He  Is  also  the 
Great  Burden  of  it.  as  sheep — defenceless — In  the  midst 
at  wolves — ready  to  make  a  prey  of  you  (John  10.  12). 
To  be  left  exposed,  as  sheep  to  wolves,  would  have  been 

•  lartllug  enough;  but  that  the  sheep  should  be  tent 
imong  tne  wolves  would  sound  strange  Indeed.  No 
wonder  this  announcement  begins  with  the  exclama- 
tion,   "Behold."       be    ye    therefor*    wise    as    serpents, 

harmless  a*  dove*-- Wonderful   combination  this! 
U 


Alone,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  mere  ounolag,  i 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  little  better  than  weak 
ness:  but  in  combination,  the  wisdom  of  the  serpen! 
would  save  them  from  unnecessary  exposure  to  danger; 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  from  Rlnful  expedients  M 
escape  it.  In  the  apostolic  age  of  Christianity,  how  har- 
moniously were  these  qualities  displayed  !  Instead  of 
the  fanatical  thirst  for  martyrdom,  to  which  a  later  age 
gave  birth,  there  was  a  manly  combination  of  unflinching 
Zealand  calm  discretion,  before  which  nothing  was  abts 
to  stand.  17.  But  beware  of  men;  for  they  will  d»> 
liver  you  up  to  the  councils — the  local  courts,  used  here 
for  civil  magistrates  In  general,  and  they  will  scourge 
you  in  their  synagogues — By  this  is  meant  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  t lie  ecclesiastics.  18.  And  ye  Hhall 
be  brought  before  governor* — or  provincial  rulers — and 
kings — the  highest  tribunals — for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony against  them — rather,  'to  them,'  in  order  to  beat 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  its  glorious  effects — and  [to,1 
the  Gentiles — a  hint  that  their  message  would  njt  long 
be  confined  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  the  best  commentary  on  these 
warnings.  19.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  lakeuo 
thought — 'be  not  solicitous  '  or  'anxious.'  (See  ou  ch.  6. 
25.)  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak — i.  o.,  either  In  what 
manner  ye  shall  make  your  defence,  or  of  what  matter  II 
shall  consist — for  it  shall  be  given  you  In  thai  muim 
hour  what  ye.  shall  speak — (See  Exodus  4.  12;  Jeremiah 
1.  7.)  £0.  For  It  Is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you — How  remarkably 
this  has  been  verified,  the  whole  history  of  persecution 
thrillingly  proclaims— from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  latest  martyrology.  21.  And  the  brother  shall  de- 
liver up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child  i 
and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents, 
and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death — for  example,  by  lodg- 
ing Information  against  them  with  the  authorities.  Thp 
deep  and  virulent  hostility  of  the  old  nature  and  life  to 
the  new— as  of  Belial  to  Christ— was  to  Issue  In  awful 
wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties;  and  the  disciples,  In  the 
prospect  of  their  cause  and  themselves  being  launched 
npou  society,  are  here  prepared  for  the  worst.  22.  And 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake — The 
universality  of  this  hatred  would  make  it  evident  to 
them,  that  since  it  would  not  be  owing  to  any  temporary 
excitement,  local  virulence,  or  personal  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies,  so  no  amount  of  discretion  on  their 
part,  consistent  with  entire  fidelity  to  the  truth,  would 
avail  to  stifle  that  enmity— though  It  might  soften  ltr 
violence,  and  in  some  cases  avert  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  it.  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  Dm 
saved— a  great  saying,  repeated,  in  connection  with  sim- 
ilar warnings,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (ch.  21.  13);  and  often  reiterated  by  the  apostle  as  a 
warning  against  "drawing  back  unto  perdition."  (He- 
brews 8.  6,  1.1;  6.  4-« ;  10.  23,  26-29,  38,  39;  <fec.)  As  "drawlni 
back  unto  perdition"  is  merely  the  palpable  evidence  of 
the  want  of  "  root  "  from  the  first  In  the  Christian  profes- 
sion (Luke  8.  13),  so  "enduring  to  the  end"  is  Just  tht 
proper  evidence  of  its  reality  and  solidity.  23.  Bui 
when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  inte 
another— '  into  the  other.'  This,  though  applicable  to  all 
time,  and  exemplified  by  our  Lord  Himself  once  and 
again,  had  special  reference  to  the  brief  opportunities 
winch  Israel  was  to  have  of  "  knowing  the  time  of  his  vis- 
itations." for  verily  1  say  unto  you — what  will  startle 
you,  but  at  the  same  time  show  you  the  solemnity  of  your 
mission,  and  the  need  of  economizing  the  time  for  11—  Yt 
shall  not  have  gone  over — '  Ye  shall  in  nowise  have 
completed  '—the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  fo» 
come — To  understand  this — as  Lanqe  and  others  do— in 
the  first  instance,  of  Christ's  own  peregrinations,  as  If  H» 
had  said,  '  Waste  not  your  time  upon  hostile  places,  for  1 
myself  will  be  after  you  ere  your  work  be  over '— seems 
almost  trifling.  "The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man"  has  s 
fixed  doctrinal  sense,  here  referring  immediately  to  the 
crisis  of  Israel's  history  as  the  visible  kingdom  at  God 
when  Christ  was  to  oonn»  a-nd  Judge  It ;   when  "  tha  wrail. 
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wonlct  come  upon  It  to  the  uttermost;"  and  when,  on  the 
rains  of  Jerusalem  and  the  old  economy,  He  would  entab- 
flah  His  ""^n  kingdom.  This,  In  the  uniform  language  of 
iorlpture,  is  more  Immediately  "the  corning  of  the  Bon 
<t£  man,"  '  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God  "  (uh.  10.  28; 
M.  27,  34;  with  Hebrews  10.  25;  James  5.  7-9)— but  only  as 
i>elng  such  a  lively  anticipation  of  H1h  second  coming  for 
rengeanoe  and  deliverance.  So  understood,  it  is  parallel 
?!th  ch.  24. 14  (on  which  nee). 

Directions  for  the  Service  of  Christ  in  Us  widest  tense  (v.  24- 
Sl    31.  The  disciple  is  not  a  hove  his  master — '  teacher ' 

-scr  the  servant  above  his  Lord — another  maxim 
which  our  Lord  repeats  in  various  connections  (Luke  ft. 
40;  John  13.  16;  15.  20).  35.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple 
that  he  he  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord. 
If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub 
—All  the  Greek  MSS.  write  "Beelzebul,"  which  undoubt- 
edly is  the  right  form  of  this  word.  The  other  reading 
came  In  no  doubt  from  the  Old  Testament  "  Baalzcbub," 
the  god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  1.  2),  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  As  all  Idolatry  was  regarded  as  devil-worship 
(Leviticus  17.  7;  Deuteronomy  32.  17;  Psalm  106.  87;  1  Co- 
rinthians 10.  20),  so  there  seems  to  have  been  something 
pecullaily  satanlc  about  the  worship  of  this  hateful  god, 
which  caused  his  name  to  be  a  synonym  of  Satan.  Though 
we  nowhere  read  that  our  Lord  was  actually  called  "  Beel- 
tebul,"  He  was  charged  with  being  in  league  with  Satan 
under  that  hateful  name  (ch.  12.  2i,  26),  and  more  than 
once  Himself  was  charged  with  "having  a  devil"  or 
"demon"  (Mark  3.  30;  John  7.  20;  8.48).  Here  it  is  used 
to  denote  the  most  opprobrious  language  which  could  be 
■pplied  by  one  to  another,  how  much  more  [shall  they 
call  I  them  of  his  household  1  — '  the  inmates.'  Three 
relations  in  which  Christ  stands  to  his  people  are  here 
mentioned:  He  is  their  Teacher— they  His  disciples;  He 
Is  their  Lord— they  His  servants  ;  He  is  the  Master  of  the 
household— they  Its  inmates.  In  all  these  relations,  He 
eays  here,  He  and  they  are  so  bound  up  together  that  they 
cannot  look  to  fare  better  than  He,  and  should  think  it 
enough  if  they  fare  no  worse.  26.  Fear  them  not  there- 
fore t  for  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  he 
revealed;    and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known  t — q.d., 

Theis  is  no  use,  and  no  need,  of  concealing  anything; 
-ight  ami  wrong,  truth  and  error,  are  about  to  come  into 
open  and  deadly  collision;  and  the  day  is  coming  when 
all  hidden  things  shall  be  disclosed,  everything  seen  as  it 
Is,  and  every  one  have  his  due'  (1  Corinthians  4.  5).  27. 
Whnt  I  tell  you  in  darkness — in  the  privacy  of  a  teach- 
ing for  which  men  are  not  yet  ripe — that  speak  ye  in  the 
light — for  when  ye  go  forth  all  will  be  ready — and  what 
ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house- 
tops!— Give  free  and  fearless  utterance  to  all  that  I  have 
taught  you  while  yet  with  you.  Objection:  But  this  may 
cost  us  our  life?  Answer:  It  may,  but  there  their  power 
ends:  38.  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but 
arc  not  able  to  kill  the  soul — In  Luke  12.  4,  "and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."  but  rather  fear 
him — in  Luke  this  is  peculiarly  solemn,  "I  will  forewarn 
you  whom  ye  shall  fear,"  even  Him— ■which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell — A  decisive  proof 
this  that  there  is  a  hell  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  in 
the  eternal  world ;  in  other  words,  that  the  torment 
that  awaits  the  lost  will  have  elements  of  suffering 
adapted  to  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature,  both  of  which,  we  are  assured,  will  exist 
for  ever.  In  the  corresponding  warning  contained  In 
Luke,  Jesus  calls  His  disciples  "  My  friends,"  as  if  He 
had  felt  that  such  sufferings  constituted  a  bond  of  pe- 
culiar tenderness  between  Him  and  them.  39.  Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ? — In  Luke  (12.  6)  it 
is  "FWe  sparrows  for  two  farthings;"  so  that,  if  the 
purchaser  took  two  farthings'  worth,  he  got  one  in 
Addition — of  such  small  value  were  they,  and  one  of 
them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground — exhausted  or  killed 
-*r6thotit  your  Father—"  Not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
aefore  God,"  as  it  is  in  Lake.  30.  But  the  very  hairs  of 
y«>ar  head  are  all  numbered — See  Luke  2L  18  (and  ct 
far  tbe  <».»ffa»ge  1  Samuel  14.  46:  Acts  27.34).    31.  Fear 


ye  nut  therefore,  >•«-  are  of  inure  value  than  man) 
sparrows — Was  ever  language  oi  such  simplicity  felt  U 
carry  such  weight  as  this  does?  But  here  lies  much  of 
the  charm  and  power  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  33.  Whom- 
ever therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men — "  despising 
the  shame"— him  will  I  confess  also  before,  my  Father 
which  is  In  heaven— 1  will  not  be  ashamed  of  him,  but 
will  own  him  before  the  most  august  of  all  assemblies. 
33.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  hint 
will  1  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  In  heaven 
— before  that  same  assembly  :  '  He  shall  have  from  Me  his 
own  treatment  of  Me  on  the  earth.'  But  see  on  ch.  16.  27 
31.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  I 
I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword — strife,  discord, 
conflict;  deadly  opposition  between  eternally  hostile 
principles,  penetrating  into  and  rending  asunder  the 
dearest  ties.  35.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  vari- 
ance against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- 
in-law — See  on  Luke  12.  51-53.  38.  And  a  man's  foes 
•hall  be  they  of  his  own  household  —  This  saying, 
which  Is  quoted,  as  is  the  whole  verse,  from  Micah  7.  6,  Is 
but  an  extension  of  the  Psalmist's  complaint,  Psalm  41. 
9;  55. 12-14,  which  had  its  most  affecting  Illustration  in 
the  treason  of  Judas  against  our  Lord  Himself  (John  13, 
18;  Matthew  26.  48-50).  Hence  would  arise  the  necessity 
of  a  choice  between  Christ  and  the  nearest  relations, 
which  would  put  them  to  the  severest  test.  37.  He  that 
ioveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me  t  and  he  that  Ioveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
me,  is  not  Vvorthy  of  me— Cf.  Deuteronomy  33.  9.  As 
the  preference  of  the  one  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  ne- 
cessitate the  abandonment  of  the  other,  our  Lord  here, 
with  a  sublime,  yet  awful  self-respect,  asserts  His  own 
claims  to  supreme  affection.  38.  And  lie  that  taketh 
not  his  cross,  and  followcth  after  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me — a  saying  which  our  Lord  once  and  again  emphat- 
ically reiterates  (ch.  16.  24;  Luke  9.  23;  14.  27).  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  expression—"  taking  up 
one's  cross" — in  the  sense  of  '  being  prepared  for  trials  in 
general  for  Christ's  sake,'  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
its  primary  and  proper  sense  here — 'a  preparedness  to  go 
forth  even  to  crucifixion,'  as  when  our  Lord  had  to  bear 
His  own  cross  on  His  way  to  Calvary — a  saying  the  more 
remarkable  as  our  Lord  had  not  as  yet  given  a  hint  that 
He  would  die  this  death,  nor  was  crucifixion  a  Jewish 
mode  of  capital  punishment.  39.  He  that  ftndeth  hi* 
life  shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it — another  of  those  pregnant  sayings 
which  our  Lord  so  often  reiterates  (ch.  16.  25;  Luke  17.  33: 
John  12.  25).  The  pith  of  such  paradoxical  maxims  de- 
pends on  the  double  sense  attached  to  the  word  "  life"— a 
lower  and  a  higher,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the 
temporal  and  eternal.  An  entire  sacrifice  of  the  lower,  with 
all  its  relationships  and  interests* — or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  willingness  to  make  it — is  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  higher  life;  and  he  who  cannot  bring 
himself  to  surrender  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
shall  eventually  lose  both.  4M>.  He  that  receiveth — or 
'  enter talueth' — you,  receiveth  me  <  and  lie  that  receiv- 
eth me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me — As  the  treatment 
which  an  ambassador  receives  is  understood  and  regarded 
as  expressing  the  light  In  which  he.  that  sends  him  is 
viewed,  so,  says  our  Lord  here, '  Your  authority  is  mine,  as 
mine  Is  my  Father's.'  11.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet 
—one  divinely  commissioned  to  deliver  a  message  from 
heaven.  Predicting  future  events  was  no  necessary  part  ox 
a  prophet's  office,  especially  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  name  of  a  prophet — for  his  offlot*' 
sake  and  love  to  his  master.  (See  2  Kings  4.  9, 10.)  shall 
receive  a  prophet's  reward— What  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  not  prophets  I  (See  John  8. 5-8.)  and  he  that 
receiveth  a  righteous  man  In  the  name  of  a  righteous 
man— from  sympathy  with  his  oharacter  and  esteem  for 
himself  as  such — shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  re- 
ward—for he  must  himself  have  the  seed  of  righteona- 
ness  who  has  any  real  sympathy  with  It  and  complacency 
In  him  who  possesses  it      13.  And  whosoever  shall  glv» 
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W>  drink  onto  one  of  these  little  »»»- Beautiful  epi- 
thet !  originally  taken  from  Zecharlah  18.7.  The  reference 
tii  to  their  lowliness  in  spirit,  their  littleness  In  the  eye* 
of  an  undlscernlng  world,  while  high  in  Heaven's  esteem, 
a  rupofcold  water  only — meaning,  the  smallest  service. 
In  the  nunc  of  a  disciple— or,  as  it  Is  In  Mark  (9.  41),  be- 
cause ye  are  Christ's:  from  love  to  Me,  and  to  him  from 
his  connection  with  me — verily  I  say  unto  yon,  he  shall 
In  no  wise  lose  his  re  ward— There  Is  here  a  descending 
climax— "a  prophet,"  "a  righteous  man,"  "a  little  one;" 
signifying  that  however  low  we  come  down  in  our  ser- 
vices to  those  that  are  Christ's,  all  that  is  done  for  His 
sake,  and  that  bears  the  stamp  of  love  to  His  blessed  name, 
shall  be  divinely  appreciated  and  owned  and  rewarded. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-19.  The  Imprisoned  Baptist's  Message  to  his 
Master— The  Reply,  and  Discourse,  oh  the  Depart- 
ure of  the  Messengers,  regarding  John  and  his 
MISSION.  (—Luke  7. 18-85.)  1.  And  It  come  to  pass,  when 
Jeans  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his — rather, 
'  the'— twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach 
and  to  preach  In  their  cities— This  was  scarcely  a  fourth 
circuit— if  we  may  Judge  from  the  less  formal  way  in 
which  it  was  expressed— but,  perhaps,  a  set  of  visits  paid 
to  certain  places,  either  not  reached  at  all,  or  too  rapidly 
passed  through  before,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time  till  the 
return  of  the  Twelve.  As  to  their  labours,  nothing  is  said 
of  them  by  our  Evangelist.  But  Luke  (9.  fl)  says,  "  They 
departed,  and  went  through  the  towns,"  or  'villages,' 
'  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  healing  everywhere."  Mark 
(6.  12,  IS),  as  usual,  Is  more  explicit:  "And  they  went  out, 
and  preached  that  men  should  repent.  And  they  east  out 
many  devils  (or 'demons'),  and  anointed  with  oil  many 
that  were  sick,  and  healed  them."  Though  this  "anoint- 
ing with  oil"  was  not  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  Instruc- 
tions—at  least  in  any  of  the  records  of  them— we  know  it 
to  have  been  practised  long  after  this  in  the  apostolic 
Church  (see  James  5.  14,  and  cf.  Mark  6.  12, 18>— not  modi- 
oinally,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  healing  virtue  which  was 
communicated  by  their  hands,  and  a  symbol  of  something 
still  more  precious.  It  was  unction,  Indeed,  bat,  as  Bejt- 
9sl  remarks,  It  was  something  very  different  from  what 
Romanists  call  extreme  unction.  He  adds,  what  Is  very 
probable,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  oil 
about  with  them,  but,  as  the  Jews  used  oil  as  a  medicine, 
to  have  employed  it  Just  as  they  found  It  with  the  sick, 
In  their  own  higher  way,  ».  Wow  when  John  had 
heard  In  the  prison— For  the  account  of  this  Imprison- 
ment, see  on  Mark  6.  17-20.  the  works  of  Christ,  he 
sent,  Ac— On  the  whole  passage,  see  on  Luke  7.  18-35. 

20-30.  Outburst  of  Feeling,  suggested  to  tbm 
itiND  of  Jesus  by  the  result  of  Hra  labours  in 
Galilee.  The  connection  of  this  with  what  goes  before 
it,  and  the  similarity  of  its  tone,  makes  It  evident,  we 
think,  that  it  was  delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
that  it  Is  but  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  series  of 
reflections  in  the  same  strain.  90.  Then  began  he  to 
upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty 
works  were  done,  because  they  repented  not.  SJ1. 
Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazln  i— not  elsewhere  mentioned, 
but  it  must  have  lain  near  Capernaum,  •woe  unto 
thee,  Bethsalda  I— f '  hunting'  or  '  fishing-house'— '  a  fish- 
ing station'] — on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  to  the  north  of  Capernaum ;  the  birth-place  of  three 
of  the  apostles— the  brothers  Andrew  and  Peter,  and 
Philip.  These  two  cities  appear  to  be  singled  out  to  de- 
note the  whole  region  in  which  they  lay— a  region 
favoured  with  the  Redeemer's  presenoe,  teaching,  and 
works  kbove  every  other,  for  K  the  mighty  works— 
'  the  miracles'— which  were  done  in  yon  had  been  done 
in  Tyre  and  Sldon — ancient  and  celebrated  commercial 
dlMes,  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  l.y '  ng  north  of  Palestine,  and  the  latter  the  northern- 
most. As  their  wealth  and  prosperity  engendered  luxury 
*nd  its  concomitant  evils — Irrellglon  and  moral  dsgener- 
ttjf  — taelr  overthrow  was  repeatedly  foretold  In  ancient 
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prophecy,  and  onoe  and  again  fulfilleu  by  victorious  s?n<» 
rnlee.  Yet  they  were  rebuilt,  and  at  this  time  were  ia  s 
flourishing  condition,  they  would  have  repented  lone 
ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  —  Remarkable  language, 
showing  that  they  had  done  less  violence  to  conscience 
and  so,  in  God's  sight,  were  less  criminal  than  the  region 
here  spoken  of.  %£.  But  I  any  unto  you,  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable — more  'endurable'— for  Tyre  and  Sldo* 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  ya*.  *3.  And  thou, 
Capernaum— (see  on  ch.  4.  13)— which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven— Not  even  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsalda  is  thl»  said. 
For  since  at  Capernaum  Jesus  had  His  stated  abode 
during  the  whole  period  of  His  public  life  whlcl,  He 
spent  in  Galilee,  It  was  the  most  favoured  spot  upon  earth. 
the  most  exalted  In  privilege,  shall  be  brought  dow. 
to  hell  I  for  If  the  mighty  works,  which  have  been 
done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom — destroyed  for 
its  pollutions — it  would  have  remained  until  this  day 
—having  done  no  snob  violence  to  conscience,  and  so  In- 
curred unspeakably  less  guilt.  144.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
in  the  day  of  Judgment,  than  for  thee — '  It  has  been  in- 
deed,' says  Dr.  Stanley,  'more  tolerable,  in  one  sense,  in 
the  day  of  Its  earthly  Judgment,  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
than  for  Capernaum;  for  the  name,  and  perhaps  even  the 
remains  of  Sodom  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  whilst  that  of  Capernaum  has,  on  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth,  been  utterly  lost.'  But  the  Judgment  of 
which  our  Lord  here  speaks  is  still  future;  a  judgment 
not  on  material  cities,  but  their  responsible  inhabitants 
— a  Judgment  final  and  Irretrievable.  !45.  At  that  time 
Jesns  answered  and  said — We  are  not  to  understand  b" 
this,  that  the  previous  discourse  had  been  concluded., 
and  that  this  is  a  record  only  of  something  said  about  the 
same  period.  For  the  connection  is  most  close,  and  the 
word  "answered" — which,  when  there  is  no  one  to 
answer,  refers  to  something  just  before  said,  or  rising  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  consequence  of  something 
said— confirms  this.  What  Jesns  here  "answered''  evi- 
dently was  the  melancholy  results  of  His  ministry, 
lamented  over  In  the  foregoing  verses.  It  is  as  If  He  had 
said,  '  Yes ;  bnt  there  Is  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture 
even  in  those  who  have  rejected  the  message  of  eternal 
life,  it  is  the  pride  of  their  own  hearts  only  which  has 
blinded  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  truth  does  but  the 
more  appear  in  their  Inability  to  receive  It :  Nor  have  all 
rejected  it  even  here ;  souls  thirsting  for  salvation  have 
drawn  water  with  Joy  from  the  wells  of  salvation ;  the 
weary  have  found  rest;  the  hungry  have  been  filled  with 
good  things,  while  the  rloh  have  been  sent  empty  away.' 
I  thank  thee— rather, '  I  assent  to  thee.'  Bnt  this  is  not 
strong  enough.  The  Idea  of  'fuW  or  '  cordial'  concurrence 
is  conveyed  by  the  preposition.  The  thing  expressed  Is 
adoring  acquiescence,  holy  satisfaction  with  that  law  of 
the  Divine  procedure  about  to  be  mentioned.  And  as, 
when  He  afterwards  ottered  the  same  words.  He  "ex- 
ulted in  spirit"  (see  on  Luke  10.  21),  probably  He  did  the 
same  now,  though  not  recorded.  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth— He  so  styles  His  Father  here,  to  sig- 
nify that  from  Him  of  right  emanates  all  such  hlgb 
arrangements,  because  thon  hast  hid  these  things— 
the  knowledge  of  these  saving  truths— front  the  wis* 
and  prudent.  The  former  of  these  terms  points  to  tb/ 
men  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  speculative  or 
philosophical  attainments;  the  latter  to  the  men  of 
worldly  shrewdness — the  clever,  the  sharp-witted,  the 
men  of  affairs.  The  distinction  is  a  natural  one,  and  was 
well  understood.  (See  1  Corinthians  1. 19,  Ac.)  But  wh,' 
had  the  Father  hid  from  such  the  things  that  belongec 
to  their  peace,  and  why  did  Jesns  so  emphatically  set  His 
seal  to  this  arrangement?  Because  It  Is  not  for  the 
offending  and  revolted  to  speak  or  to  speculate,  but  to 
listen  to  Him  from  whom  we  have  broken  loos*,  that  we 
may  learn  whether  there  be  any  recovery  for  as  at  all 
and  if  there  be,  on  what  principles — of  what  nature — to 
what  ends.  To  bring  our  own  "wisdom  and  prudence" 
to  such  questions  la  impertinent  and  presumptuous  ;  and 
If  the  truth  regarding  them,  or  the  glory  of  it.  be  "hid 
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from  us,  It  Is  bat  *  fitting  retribution,  to  which  all  the 
right-minded  will  set  their  seal  along  with  Jmu.  But, 
fhou  hast  revealed  them  uto  iabos— to  babelike  men ; 
men  of  unassuming  docility,  men  who,  conscious  that 
they  know  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  sit  In  Judgment 
on  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace,  determine  sim- 
ply to  "hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak."  Such  are 
"Tell  called  "babes."    (See  Hebrews  6.  IS;    1  Corinthians 

i  11  11  20 ;  Ac.)  So  Kren  so,  Father ;  for  so  It  seemed 
good — liio  emphatic  and  chosen  term  for  expressing  any 
abject  of  Divine  complacency ;  whether  Christ  Himself 

see  on  3h.  8. 17),  or  God's  gracious  eternal  arrangements 
(see  ol  Phlllpplans  2.  13)— in  thy  sight— This  is  Just  a 
sublime  echo  of  the  foregoing  words ;  as  if  Jesus,  when 
He  uttered  them,  had  paused  to  reflect  on  it,  and  as  if  the 
glory  of  it— not  so  much  in  the  light  of  its  own  reasonable- 
ness as  of  God's  absolute  will  that  so  It  should  be— had 
filled  His  soul.  127.  All  things  are  delivered  uuis  nte 
of  my  Father — He  does  not  say.  They  are  revealed — as  to 
one  who  knew  them  not,  and  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
them  save  as  they  were  discovered  to  him— but,  They  are 
'delivered  over,'  or  'committed,' to  me  of  my  Father; 
meaning  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  So  in  John  3.  35,  "The  Father  loreth  the  Son,  and 
hath  given  all  things  Into  His  hand"  (see  on  that  verse). 
But  though  the  "all  things"  in  both  these  passages  refer 
properly  to  the  kingdom  of  grace,  they  of  coarse  Include 
all  things  necessary  to  the  full  execution  of  that  trust — 
that  is,  unlimited  power.  (So  ch.  28. 1* ;  John  17.  2 ;  Ephe- 
slans  1.  22.)  and  no  man  kuowtth  the  Sob,  but  the 
Father  t  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  trill— or 
'willeth'— to  reveal  him— What  a  saying  is  this,  that 
'the  Father  and  the  Son  are  mutually  and  exclusively 
known  to  each  other!'  A  higher  claim  to  equality  with 
the  Father  cannot  be  conceived.  Either,  then,  we  have 
here  one  of  the  most  revolting  assumptions  ever  uttered, 
or  tbe  proper  Divinity  of  Christ  should  to  Christians  be 
tey  ond  dispute.  '  But  alas  for  me  1'  may  some  burdened 
■ml!,  sighing  for  relief,  here  exclaim.  If  it  be  thus  with 
as,  what  can  any  poor  creature  do  bat  lie  down  in  passive 
Impair,  unless  he  could  dare  to  hope  that  A*  may  be  one 
if  it'  favoured  class  'to  whom  the  Son  is  willing  to  re- 
real  the  Father?'  But  nay.  This  testimony  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  that  gracious  "  will,"  on  which  alone  men's 
salvation  depends,  is  designed  but  to  reveal  the  sooroe 
and  enhance  the  glory  of  It  when  onoe  Imparted — not  to 
paralyze  or  shot  the  soul  up  in  despair.  Hear,  accord- 
ingly, what  follows  28.  Come  uU  m«,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  hea*y  laden,  and  1  will  give  yon  rest 
—Incomparable,  ravishing  sounds  these  — if  ever  such 
were  heard  In  this  weary,  groaning  world  1  What  gen- 
tleness, what  sweetness  is  there  in  the  very  style  of  the 
Invitation—' Hither  to  Me:'  and  In  the  words,  'All  ye 
that  toll  and  are  burdened,'  the  universal  wretchedness 
of  man  is  depicted,  on  both  Its  sides— the  activt  and  the 
passive  forms  of  it.  589.  Take  my  yoke  upon  yon— the 
yoke  of  subjection  to  Jesus — and  leam  of  me  t  for  I  am 
meek  and  low ly  in  heart  i  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls— As  Christ's  willingness  to  empty  Himself  to 
the  uttermost  of  His  Father's  requirements  was  the 
«prixig  of  Ineffable  repose  to  His  own  Spirit,  so  in  the 
came  track  does  He  invite  all  to  follow  Him,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  same  experience.  30.  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light — Matchless  paradox,  even 
amongst  the  paradoxically  couched  maxims  In  which 
oar  Lord  delights!  Th»t  rest  which  the  soul  experi- 
ences when  once  safe  under  Christ's  wlug  makos  all 
yokes  easy,  all  burdens  llgnt. 

CHAPTER    Kll. 

Vor.  1-e.  Pluckiho  Cor;«-kaks  on  thb  Sabbath  bat. 
—Mark  2  2S-S8;  Luke  6.  1-5.)  The  season  of  the  year  when 
jtL.B  occurred  Is  determined  by  tbe  event  Itself.  Ripe 
•orn  oarn  are  only  found  in  the  fields  Just  before  harvest. 
The  barley  harvest  seems  clearly  Intended  here,  at  the 
&t(ia*  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  oar  April.    It  coin- 


cided with  the  Passover-season,  as  the  wueat  harvest  wit*. 
Pentecost.  But  In  Lake  (6. 1)  we  have  a  still  more  definite 
note  of  time,  if  we  oouid  be  certain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
peculiar  term  which  he  employs  to  express  it,  "  It  came 
to  pass  (he  says)  on  the  sabbath,  which  was  the  firsb-seo- 
end,"  for  that  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  word,  and  not 
"  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first,"  as  in  our  version.  Of 
the  various  conjectures  what  this  may  mean,  that  of  8CAL- 
iqkk  is  the  most  approved,  and,  as  we  think,  the  freest 
from  difficulty,  viz.,  'the  first  sabbath  after  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover;'  i.  «.,  the  first  of  the  seven  sabbaths 
which  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  itself  a  sabbath,  until  the  next  feast, 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Leviticus  28.15,  18;  Deuteronomy 
18.  9, 10).  In  this  case,  the  day  meant  by  the  Evangelist  Is 
the  first  of  those  seven  sabbaths  Intervening  betweet 
Passover  and  Pentecost.  And  If  we  are  right  in  regarding 
the  "  feast"  mentioned  In  John  5. 1  as  a  Passover,  and  con- 
sequently the  second  during  our  Lord's  publlo  ministry 
(see  on  that  passage),  this  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn 
must  have  occurred  immediately  after  the  scene  and  the 
Discourse  recorded  in  John  6.,  which,  doubtless,  would 
Induce  our  Lord  to  hasten  His  departure  for  the  north,  to 
avoid  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees,  which  He  had  kindled 
at  Jerusalem.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  Him  In  the 
fields— on  His  way  probably  to  Galilee.  1.  At  that  tint* 
Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  through  the  corn— 
"the  corn-fields"  (Mark  2.23;  Lake  6.1).  and  his  disci, 
plea -were  an  hungered— not  as  one  may  be  before  his 
regular  meals;  bat  evidently  from  shortness  of  pro- 
visions: for  Jesus  defends  their  plucking  the  corn -ears 
and  eating  them  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  began  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  to  eat — "rubbing  them  in 
their  hands"  (Luke  8.  1).  'i.  But  -when  the  Pharisees 
saw  it,  they  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do 
that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath  day— 
The  act  Itself  was  expressly  permitted  (Deuteronomy  2S. 
25).  But  as  being  "servile  work,"  which  was  prohibited 
on  the  sabbath  day,  it  was  regarded  as  sinful.  3.  But  he 
said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read— or,  as  Mark  has  it, 
"Have  ye  never  read"— what  David  did  (1  Hamuel  21 
1-8)  when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were 
with  him  %  4.  How  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God, 
and  did  eat  the  showbraad,  which  was  not  lawful  for 
him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  'which  were  with  him, 
fcnt  only  for  the  priests  1  No  example  could  be  more 
apposite  than  this.  The  man  after  God's  own  heart,  of 
whom  the  Jews  ever  boasted,  when  suffering  In  God's 
cause  and  straitened  for  provisions,  asked  and  obtained 
from  the  high  priest  what,  according  to  the  law,  it  was 
illegal  for  any  ons  save  the  priests  to  touch.  Mark  (2.  38) 
■ays  this  occurred  "in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high 
priest."  Bat  this  means  not  daring  his  high  priesthood 
—for  it  was  under  that  of  his  father  Ahlmelech— but  sim- 
ply, in  his  time.  Ahlmelech  was  soon  succeeded  by  Abi- 
athar, whose  connection  with  David,  and  prominence 
daring  his  reign,  may  account  for  his  name,  rather  than 
his  father's,  being  here  introduced.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
little  confusion  In  what  Is  said  of  these  priests  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  he  is  called  both 
the  son  and  the  father  of  Ahlmelech  (1  Samuel  22.  20- 
2  Samuel  8. 17);  and  Ahlmelech  is  called  Ah  lab  (1  Samuet 
14.  3),  and  Abimelech  (1  Chronicles  18. 16).  ».  Or  have  ye 
not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  sabbath  days 
the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath — by 
doing  "servile  work" — and  are  blameleaat — The  double 
offerings  required  on  the  sabbath  day  (Numbers  28.  9) 
could  not  be  presented,  and  tbe  new-baked  showbread 
(Leviticus  24.5;  1  Chronicles  9.  32)  could  not  be  prepared 
and  presented  every  sabbath  morning,  without  a  good 
deal  of  servile  work  on  the  part  of  the  priests;  not  to 
speak  of  circumcision,  which,  when  the  child's  eighth 
day  happened  to  fall  on  a  sabbath,  had  to  be  performed 
by  the  priests  on  that  day.  (See  on  John  7.  22.  23.)  6.  Bui 
I  say  unto  yow,  That  in  this  place  is  One  greater  than 
the  temple — or  rather,  according  to  the  reading  which  if 
beet  supported,  'something  greater.'  The  argumeut  stands 
thus :  '  The  ordinary  rule*  for  th«  observance  of  tbe  aab 
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«oU)  irire  way  before  the  requirements  of  the  temple ;  bat 
there  are  rights  here  before  which  the  temple  ltaelf  most 
jive  way.'  Thus  Indirectly,  bat  not  the  less  decidedly, 
docs  oar  Lord  pat  In  (lis  own  claims  to  consideration  In 
this  question — claims  to  be  presently  put  In  even  more 
nakedly.  7.  But  If  ye  had  known  what  [this]  mean- 
cth.  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice — (Hosea  6.6; 
Micah  6.  6-8,  Ac.)  See  on  eh.  9. 13.  ye  would  not  have 
condemned  the  guiltless — q.  d.,  'Had  ye  understood  the 
great  principle  of  all  religion,  which  the  Scripture  every- 
where recognizes — that  ceremonial  observances  must  give 
way  before  moral  duties,  and  particularly  the  necessities 
of  nature — ye  would  have  refrained  from  these  captious 
complaints  against,  men  who  in  this  matter  are  blame- 
less.' But  our  Lord  added  a  specific  application  of  this 
great  principle  to  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  preserved  only 
In  Mark  :  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  the  sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  tor  the  sabbath"  (Mark  2.  27).  A 
glorious  and  far-reaching  maxim,  alike  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  sabbath  and  the  true  freedom 
Of  ite  observance.  H.  Fur  the  Son  of  man  U  Lord  fevenj 
si"  the  sabbath  day— In  what  sense  now  Is  the  Son  of  man 
Lord  of  the  sabbsith  day?  Not  surely  to  abolish  it — that 
inrely  were  a  strange  lordship,  especially  Just  alter  saying 
that  it  was  made  or  Instituted  for  man — but  to  own  it,  to 
interpret  it,  to  preside  over  it,  and  lo  ennoble  It,  by  merging 
•  t  In  the  "Lord's  Day"  (Revelation  1.  10),  breathing  Into  it 
an  air  of  liberty  and  love  necessarily  unknown  before, 
and  thus  making  It,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  eter- 
nal sabbatlsm. 

9-21.  The  Healing  of  a  Withered  Hand  on  the 
Sabbath  Day,  and  Retirement  of  Jesits  to  avoid 
dangkb.  (=Mark  8.  1-12;  Duke  6.  «-ll.)  Healing  of  a 
Withered  Hawl  (v.  9-14).  9.  And  when  he  was  departed 
thence — but  "on  another  sabbath"  (Duke  8.  6) — he  went 
Into  their  synagogue — "and  taught."  He  had  now,  no 
doubt,  arrived  in  Galilee;  but  thls.it  would  appear,  did 
not  occur  at  Capernaum,  for  after  it  was  over  He  "  with- 
drew Himself,"  it  is  said,  "to  the  sea"  (Mark  8.  7),  whereas 
Capernaum  was  at  the  sea.  And,  hehold,  there  was  a 
uaan  which  had  his  hand  withered — disabled  by  paral- 
ysis (as  1  Kings  13.  4).  It  was  his  right  hand,  as  Duke 
graphically  notes.  And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  It 
'awful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  !  that  they  might 
accuse  htm — Matthew  and  Duke  say  they  "watched  Him 
whether  He  would  heal  on  the  sabbath  day."  They  were 
now  come  to  the  length  of  dogging  His  steps,  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  a  charge  of  impiety  against  Him.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  was  to  their  tttouyhts  rather  than  their  words 
that  Jesus  addressed  Himself  in  what  follows.  11.  And 
he  said  unto  theiu,  What  man  shall  there  be  umong 
you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  If  It  fall  Into  a  pit 
on  the  sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
lift  it  out  !  13.  How  much  then  Is  n  man  better  than 
a  sheep! — Resistless  appeal  I  "A  righteous  man  regard- 
eth  the  life  of  his  beast"  (Proverbs  12.  10),  and  would  in- 
stinctively rescue  it  from  death  or  suffering  on  the  sab- 
bath day ;  how  much  more  his  nobler  fellow-man!  But 
the  reasoning,  as  given  in  the  other  two  Gospels,  is  singu- 
larly striking :  "  But  He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  to 
the  man  which  had  the  withered  hand,  Rise  up,  and  stand 
forth  in  the  midst.  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them,  I  will  ask  you  one  thing:  Is  it  law- 
ful on  the  sabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil?  to  save 
life  or  to  destroy  It?"  (Luke  6.  8,  9)  or  as  in  Mark  (3. 4),  "to 
kill?"  He  thus  shuts  them  up  to  this  startling  alterna- 
tive :  '  Not  to  do  good,  when  It  is  in  the  power  of  onr  hand 
to  do  it,  is  to  do  evil ;  not  to  save  life,  when  wo  can,  Is  to 
kill'— and  must  the  letter  of  the  sabbath  rest  be  kept  at 
this  expense?  This  unexpected  thrust  shut  their  mouths. 
By  this  great  ethical  principle  our  Dord,  we  see,  held 
Himself  bound,  as  man.  But  here  we  must  turn  to  Mark, 
Whose  graphic  details  make  the  second  Gospel  so  exceed- 
ingly precious.  "  When  He  had  looked  round  about  on 
them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.  He  salth  unto  the  man"  (Mark  3.  5).  This  is  one 
of  the  very  few  passages  In  the  Gospel  history  which  re- 
ran*] our  Donl 's  feelings.  How  holy  this  anger  was  ap- 
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pears  from  the  "grief"  which  mingled  witn  it  at  "th* 
hardness  of  their  hearts."  13.  Than  aalth  he  to  the 
man,  Stretch  forth  thl  e  hand.  And  he  stretched  It 
forth— the  power  to  obey  going  forth  with  the  word  of 
command.  and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as  th« 
other— The  poor  man,  having  faith  in  this  wonderfn 
Healer— which  no  doubt  the  whole  scene  would  singular 
ly  help  to  strengthen— disregarded  the  proud  and  von 
omous  Pharisees,  and  thus  gloriously  put  them  to  shatnt 
14.  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council 
against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  hint— This  1* 
the  first  explicit  mention  of  their  murderous  designs 
against  our  Dord.  Duke  (6.  11)  says,  "they  were  filled  with 
madness,  and  communed  one  with  another  what  thej- 
might  do  to  Jesus."  But  thetr  doubt  was  not,  whether  to 
get  rid  of  Him,  but  how  to  compass  it.  Mark  (8.  6),  as 
usual,  is  more  definite:  "The  Pharisees  went  forth,  and 
straightway  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against 
Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him."  These  Herodians 
were  supporters  of  Herod's  dynasty,  created  by  Csesar— 
a  political  rather  than  religious  party.  The  Pharisees 
regarded  them  as  untrue  to  their  religion  and  country. 
But  here  we  see  them  combining  together  against  Christ 
as  a  common  enemy.  So  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  oh 
22.  15,  16. 

Jemis  Retires  to  Avoid  Danger  {v.  15-21).  15.  But  whcr 
.Testis  knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  thence- 
whlther,  our  Evangelist  says  not;  but  Mark  (8.7)  says 
"it  was  to  the  sea"— to  some  distance,  no  doubt,  from  the 
scene  of  the  miracle,  the  madness,  and  the  plotting  Just 
recorded,  and  great  multitudes  followed  him,  and 
he  healed  them  all— Mark  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing details:  "A  great  multitude  from  Galilee  followed 
Him,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Iduinea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan;  and  they  about  Tyre 
and  Kidou,  a  great  multitude,  when  they  had  heard  wbal 
great  things  he  did,  came  unto  Him.  And  he  spakt  tc 
His  disciples,  that  a  small  ship" — or  'wherry' — "should 
wait  on  Him  because  of  the  multitude,  lest  they  should 
throng  Htm.  For  He  had  healed  many;  Insomuch  the', 
they  pressed  upon  Htm  for  to  touch  Him,  as  many  as  hat) 
plagues.  Aud  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  Him  :• 
down  before  Him,  and  cried,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God.  And  He  straltly  charged  thern  that  they  sboulcl 
not  make  Him  known"  (Mark  8.  7-12).  How  glorious  thb 
extorted  homage  to  the  Sou  of  God  I  But  as  this  was  not 
the  time,  so  neither  were  they  the  fitting  preachers,  a^ 
Bengel  says.  (See  on  Mark  1.  25.  and  eC  James  2.  19.) 
Coming  back  now  to  our  Evangelist:  after  saying.  "He 
healed  them  all,"  he  continues:  1(5.  And  charged  them 
— the  healed — that  they  should  not  make  hint  known 
—(See  on  eh.  8.  4.)  17.  That  It  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  Ksaiaa  the  prophet,  saying  (Isaiah  I- 
1),  18.  Behold  my  servant,  whom  1  have  chosen  t  mj 
beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased  I  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  show  judgment  tc 
the  Gentiles.  19.  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry  «  neltnei 
shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  In  the  street*.  !40.  * 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  tint 
shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  untc 
victory — "unto  truth,"  says  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
the  DXX.  also.  But  our  Evangelist  mere!)  s<  :..  s  Un 
spirit,  instead  of  the  letter  of  the  prediction  in  th!s  point, 
The  grandeur  and  completeness  of  Messiah's  victories 
would  prove,  it  seems,  not  more  wonderful  than  the  un- 
obtrusive noiselessness  with  which  they  were  to  be 
achieved.  And  whereas  one  rough  touch  will  break  a 
bruised  reed,  and  quench  the  flickering,  smoking  flax. 
His  It  should  be,  with  matchless  tenderness,  love,  and 
skill,  to  lift  up  the  meek,  to  strengthen  the  weak  hands 
and  confirm  the  feeble  knees,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn, 
to  say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear 
not.  21.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust- 
Part  of  His  present  audience  were  Gentiles— from  Tyr* 
and  Sidou— first- fruits  of  the  great  Gentile  harvest  con 
tern  plated  in  the  prophecy. 

22-37.    A  Blind  and  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed.    vis- 
Reply  to  the  Malignant  Explaxat-  rv.  p«rt  Dfon    • 
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-Mark  8.  20-30;  Luke  11. 14-28.)    The  precise  time  of  this 
wotioTj  u  uncertain.    Judging  from  the  statement*  with 
which  Mark  Introduces  it,  we  should  conclude  that  it  was 
when  our  Lord's  popularity  was  approaching  1U  zenith, 
imd  so  before  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  advanced  state  of  the  charges  brought 
■gainst  our  Lord,  and  the  plainness  of  His  warnings  and 
denunciations  In  reply,  seem  to  favour  the  later  period  at 
which  Luke  introduces  it.     "And  the  multitude,"  says 
Mark  (8.  20,  21),  "cometh  togetuer  again,"  referring  back 
w>  the  Immense  gathering  which  Mark  had  before  re- 
•orded  (ch.  2.  2)—"  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat 
Oread.    And  when  His  friends"— or  rather,  'relatives,'  as 
appears  from  v.  81,  and  see  on  ch.  12. 46—"  heard  of  it,  they 
went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him;  for  they  said,  He  Is  beside 
Kimself."     Cf.  2  Corinthians  6.  13,  "For  whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  It  Is  to  Ood."    22.  Then  was  brought 
ma  to  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil — or  '  a  demon  1  zed 
person' — blind  and  dumb,  and  he  healed  him,   inso- 
much that  the  blind  and  the  dumb  both  spake  and 
taw.    23.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said, 
U  not  this  the  son  of  David  1— The  form  of  the  interroga- 
tive requires  this  to  be  rendered, '  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  ?' 
And  as  questions  put  in  this  form  (in  Greek)  suppose 
doubt,  and  expect  rather  a  negative  answer,  the  meaning 
Is,  'Can  it  possibly  bet'— the  people  thus  indicating  their 
secret  impression  that  this  must  be  He;  yet  saving  them- 
selves from  the  wrath  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which  a  direct 
assertion  of  it  would  have  brought  upon  them.    (See  on  a 
similar  question  in  John  4.29;  and  on  the  phrase,  "Son 
of  David,"  on  ch.  9.  27.)     24.  But  when  the  Pharisees 
heard  It— Mark  (8.  22)  says,  "  the  scribes  which  came  down 
from  Jerusalem ;"  so  that  this  had  been  a  hostile  party  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  collect  materials  for  a  charge  against  Him.    (See 
on  v.  14.)    they  said,  This  fellow— an  expression  of  con- 
tempt— doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub— 
rather,  Beelzebul  (see  on  ch.  10.25)— the  prince  of  the 
devils— Two  things  are  here  implied— first,  that  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  our   Lord   were   unable  to  deny  the 
reality  of  His  miracles;  and  next,  that  they  believed  in 
»n  organized  infernal  kingdom  of  evil,  under  one  chief. 
This  belief  would  be  of  small  consequence,  had  not  our 
Lord  set  tils  seal  to  it;  but  this  He  immediately  does. 
•Hung  by  the  unsophisticated  testimony  of  " all  the  peo- 
ple," they  had  no  way  of  holding  out  against  His  claims 
out  by  the  desperate  shift  of  ascribing  His  miracles  to 
4atan.     35.  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts — "called 
them"  (Mark  3.  23),  and  said  unto  them,  Every   ktng- 
lom  divided  against  Itself  is  brought  to  desolation  \ 
mil    every    city    or    house — i.   e.,    household  —  divided 
Against  itself  shall  not  standi  26.   And  if  Satan  cast 
>nt  Satan,  be  Is  divided  against  himself  |    how  shall 
then  his  kingdom  standi— The  argument  here  is  irre- 
sistible.  '  No  organized  society  can  stand — whether  king- 
lorn,  city,  or  household— when  turned  against  itself;  such 
intestine  war  is  suicidal :  But  the  works  X  do  are  destruc- 
tive of  Satan's  kingdom :  That  I  should  be  in  league  with 
tat  an,  tnerefore,  Is  incredible  and  absurd.'    27.  And  If  I 
oy  Beelzebub  cast  on*  devils,  by  -whom  do  your  chil- 
dren—4 your  sons,'  meaning  here  the  'disciples'  or  pupils 
at  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so  termed  after  the  familiar 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  speaking  of  the  sons  of 
(he  prophets.    (1  Kings  20. 85;  2  Kings  2.  8,  <Sc.)    Our  Lord 
aere  seems  to  admit  that  snch  works  were  wrought  by 
them ;  in  which  case  the  Pharisees  stood  self-condemned, 
m  expressed  in  Luke  (11.  19),  "Therefore  shall  they  be 
your  judges."    28.  But  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit 
af  God— In  Luke  (11.  20)  it  is,  "  with  (or  *  by')  the  finger  of 
Ciod."    This  latter  expression  is  Just  a  figurative  way  of 
representing  the  power  of  God,  while  the  former  tells  us 
the  living  Personal  A  gent  was  made  use  of  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
In  every  exercise  of  that  power,    then—"  no  doubt"  (Luke 
11.  20) — the  kingdom  of  God  Is  come  unto  you — rather 
upon  you.'  as  the  same  expression  Is  rendered  in  Luke: 
~q.  d.,  '  If  this  expulsion  of  Satan  is,  and  can  be,  by  no 
no  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  is  his  Destroyer 
sirsady  In  tbe  midst  of  you.  and  that  kiiurdom  which  Is 


destined  to  supplant  his  is  already  rising  on  Its  rains 
29.  Or  else  how  can  one  enter  Into  a — or  rather,  '  the'— 
strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  nrs* 
bind  the  strong    man}    and  then   he  will   spoil  hta 
house.    80.  He  that  Is  not  with  me  is  against  in«;  and 
he  that  gatheretb  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad — On 
this  important  parable,  In  connection  with  the  corre- 
sponding one,  t>.  48-45,  see  on  Lnke  11.  21-26.    31.  Where- 
fore I  my  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men — The  word  "blasphemy" 
properly  signifies 'detraction.' or  'slander.'    In  the  New 
Testament  it  Is  applied,  as  it  is  here,  to  vituperation  di- 
rected against  God  as  well  as  against  men ;  and  In  this 
sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  aggravated  form  oi  sin 
Well,  says  our  Lord,  all  sin— whether  in  Its  ordinary  oi 
its  more  aggravated  forms — shall  find  forgiveness  with 
God.    Accordingly,  in  Mark  (8.  28)  the  language  Is  still 
stronger :  "  All  sin  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men. 
and    blasphemies    wherewith    soever    they    shall    blas- 
pheme."   There  is  no  sin  whatever,  It  seems,  of  which  It 
may  be  said,  'That  is  not  a  pardonable  sin.'    This  glori- 
ous assurance  Is  not  to  be  limited  by  what  follows;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  what  follows  is  to  be  explained  by  this. 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not 
be  forgiven  unto  men.    32.  And  whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  It  shall  be  forgiven 
him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  In  this  world, 
neither  In  the  world  to  come— In  Mark  the  language  If 
awfully  strong,  "  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  In  dangei 
of  eternal  damnation" — or  rather,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  preferable  though  very  unusual  reading, 
'in  danger  of  eternal  guilt'— a  guilt  which  he  will  under- 
lie for  ever.     Mark  has  the  important  addition  (v.  SO), 
"Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit."    (See  on 
ch.  10.  25.)    What,  then,  is  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
— the  unpardonable  sin?    One  thing  Is  clear:    Its  unpar- 
donableuess  cannot  arise  from  anything  in  the  nature  of 
sin  itself;  for  that  would  be  a  naked  contradiction  to  the 
emphatic  declaration  of  v.  81,  that  all  manner  of  sin  Is 
pardonable.    And  what  Is  this  but  the  fundamental  trutfe 
of  the  Gospel  ?    (See  Acts  13.  38,  39 ;   Romans  3.  22,  24 ;  I 
John  1.  7,  <&c.)    Then,  again,  when  it  is  said  (v.  32),  that  to 
speak  against  or  blaspheme  the  Son  of  man  is  pardonable, 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  not  par- 
donable, it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  this  arises  from 
any  greater  sanctity  in  the  one  blessed  Person  than  ths 
other.    These  remarks  so  narrow  the  question  that  the 
true  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  seem  to  disclose  them- 
selves at  once.    It  Is  a  contrast  between  slandering  "  the 
Son  of  man"  In  His  veiled  condition  and  unfinished  work— 
which  might  be  done  "lgnorantly,  in  unbelief"  (1  Tlmo- 
tny  1. 13),  and  slandering  the  same  blessed  Person  aftet 
the  blaze  of  glory  which  the  Holy  Ohost  was  soon  to  throw 
around  His  claims,  and  In  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that. 
This  would  be  to  slander  Him  with  eyes  open,  or  to  do  I? 
" presumptuously."    To  blaspheme  Christ  In  the  forme* 
condition— when  even   the  apostles  stumbled  at  many 
things — left  them  still  open  to  conviction  on  fuller  light: 
but  to  blaspheme  Him  In  the  latter  condition  would  be  to 
bate  the  light  the  clearer  It  became,  and  resolutely  to 
shut  It  ont ;  which,  of  course,  precludes  salvation.    (See  or 
Hebrews  10.  26-29.)    The  Pharisees  had   not  as  yet  done 
this;    but  in  charging  Jesus  with  being   In  league  with 
hell  they  were  displaying  beforehand  a  malignant  deter- 
mination to  shut  their  eyes  to  all  evidence,  and  so,  boi- 
dering  upon,  and  in  spirit  committing  the  unpardonable 
sin.    33.  Either  make  the  tree  good,  &c.      34.  O  gen- 
eration of  vipers  (see  on  ch.  3.  7),  how  can  ye,  being 
evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  o? 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh — a    principle    obviout 
enough,  yet  of  deepest  significance  and  vast  application. 
In  Luke  6.  45  we  find  It  uttered  as  part  of  the  discourse 
delivered  after  the  choice  of  the  apostles.    35.  A   good 
man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth 
— or  '  putteth'  forth  good  things)  and  an  evil  man,  oui 
of  the  evil  treasure,  brlngeth— or  'putteth'  forth  evli 
thine* — Tbe  word  '  putteth'  indloai**  thcspontaneonrnoiv 
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*f  wtiai  comes  from  the  heart;  for  It  Is  oat  of  the  abvm- 
itmce  of  the  heart  that  the  month  speaketh.  We  have 
Qere  a  new  application  of  a  former  laying  (see  on  oh.  7.  16- 
V).  Here,  the  sentiment  In, '  There  are  but  two  kingdoms, 
interests,  parties— with  the  proper  workings  of  each :  If  I 
promote  *he  one,  I  cannot  belong  to  the  other;  bat  they 
that  set  themselves  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  light  openly  proclaim  to  what  other  kingdom  they 
belong.  As  for  you,  in  what  ye  have  now  uttered,  ye  have 
but  revealed  the  venomous  malignity  of  your  hearts.' 
SO.  But  I  say  auto  you,  That  every  tola  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  Judgment— They  might  say,  '  It  was  nothing : 
we  meant  no  evil ;  we  merely  threw  out  a  supposition,  as 
one  way  of  accounting  for  the  miracle  we  witnessed ;  If  It 
will  not.  stand,  let  it  go;  why  make  so  much  of  it,  and 
bear  down  with  such  severity  for  ltf'  Jesus  replies,  'It 
was  not  nothing,  and  at  the  great  day  will  not  be  treated 
as  nothing:  Words,  as  the  index  of  the  heart,  however 
idle  they  may  seem,  will  be  taken  account  of,  whether 
good  or  bad,  in  estimating  character  In  me  day  of  Judg- 
ment.' 

38-50.  A  Sign  Demands,  and  trs  Rkplt— His  Mother 
anu  Bbbthbbn  seek  to  Speak  with  Him.  and  the 
Answer.  (Luke  11.  16,  24-80;  Mark  8.  81-85;  Luke  8.  19- 
ZL)  A  Sign  demanded,  and  the  Reply  (v.  88-16.)  The  occa- 
sion of  this  section  was  manifestly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  preceding.  38.  Then  certain  of  the  scrlbeo  and  ot 
the  Pharisee*  answered,  saying,  Blaster  —  'Teacher,' 
equivalent  to  Rabbi' — we  would  see  a  sign  front  thee — 
"a  sign  from  leaven"  (Lake  11.  16);  something  of  an  Im- 
mediate and  0'  cislve  nature,  to  show,  not  that  his  miracles 
were  real — tha>  'hey  seemed  willing  to  concede— but  that 
they  Tnsre  from  above,  not  from  beneath.  These  were  not 
th«  same  class  with  those  who  charged  Him  with  being 
in  league  with  Satan  (as  we  see  from  Lake  11.  15, 16);  bat 
as  the  spirit  of  both  was  similar,  the  tone  of  severe  rebuke 
Is  continued.  39.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  thera 
— "  wnen  the  people  were  gathered  thick  together"  (Lake 
U.  29) — an  evil  and  adulterous  generation— This  latter 
expression  is  best  explained  by  Jeremiah  8.  20,  "Surely  as 
a  wite  treacherously  departeth  from  her  husband,  so  have 
ye  dealt  treacherously  with  me,  O  house  of  Israel,  salth 
the  Lord."  For  this  was  the  relationship  In  which  He 
stood  to  the  covenant  people—"  I  am  married  onto  you" 
(Jeremiah  8.  li).  seeketh  after  a  sign  — In  the  eye  Of 
Jesus  this  class  were  but  the  spokesmen  of  their  genera- 
tion, the  exponents  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  unbelief,  and 
there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it.  but  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  40.  For  as  Jonas  was— "a  sign  unto 
the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  gene- 
ration" (Luke  11.  30).  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  (Jonah  L  17),  so  shall 
the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth  —  This  was  the  second  publio  an- 
nouncement of  His  resurrection  three  days  after  His 
death.  (For  the  first,  see  John  2.  19.)  Jonah's  ease  was 
analogous  to  this,  as  being  a  signal  Judgment  of  God  ;  re- 
versed in  three  days;  and  followed  by  a  glorious  mission 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  expression  "  In  the  heart  of  the 
earth,"  suggested  by  the  expression  of  Jonah  with  respect 
to  the  sea  (2. 8,  in  LXX.),  means  simply  the  grave,  bat  this 
eonsidered  as  the  most  emphatic  expression  of  real  and 
total  entombment.  The  period  daring  which  He  was  to 
tie  In  the  grave  Is  here  expressed  in  round  numbers,  ao- 
eordlng  to  the  Jewish  way  of  speaking,  which  was  to 
regard  any  part  of  a  day,  however  small.  Included  within 
>  period  of  days,  as  a  full  day.  (See  1  Samuel  80.  12.  13 : 
Esther  4.  16;  5.  1;  ch.  27.  63,  64,  eta.)  41.  The  dhb  of 
■ineveh  shall  rise  in  Judgment  with  this  generatian, 
*<•..—  The  Nlnevites,  though  heathens,  repented  at  a  man's 
oreachlng;  while  they,  God's  covenant  people,  repented 
aot  at  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God — whose  supreme 
mgnlty  is  rather  Implied  here  than  expressed.  4a.  The 
queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  lu  the  Judgment 
wtth  this  generation,  Ac— The  queen  of  Sheba— a  tract 
in  Arabia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea — came  from  a 
"emote  country,  "south"  of  J  odea,  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
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a  mere  man,  though  a  gifted  one,  and  was  transport** 
with  wonder  at  what  she  saw  aud  heard  (1  Kings  10.  1-8). 
They,  when  a  Greater  than  Solomon  had  come  to  them, 
despised  and  rejected,  slighted  and  slande#ed  Him.  43- 
45.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man, 
Ac. — On  this  important  parable,  in  connection  with  the 
corresponding  one— v.  29— see  on  Luke  11.  21-26.  A  charm- 
ing little  incident,  given  only  In  Luke  11.  27,  28,  seems  to 
have  its  proper  place  here.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He 
spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  company"— 
4  oat  oftne  crowd'—"  lifted  ap  her  voice  and  said  unto  Him. 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps  which 
Thou  hast  sucked."  With  true  womanly  feeling  she  envies 
the  mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher.  And  a  higher 
and  better  than  she  had  said  as  much  before  her  (see  on 
Lake  1.  28).  42.  How  does  our  Lord,  then,  treat  It?  He  le 
far  from  condemning  it.  He  only  holds  up  as  "  blessed 
rather"  another  class:  "Bat  he  said,  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it" — In  othet 
words,  the  humblest  real  saint  of  God.  How  utterly  alien 
is  this  sentiment  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  would  doubtless  excommunicate  any  on* 
of  its  members  that  dared  to  talk  in  such  a  strain  ! 

His  Mother  and  Brethren  Seek  to  Speak  with  Him,  ant.  th*. 
Answer  (v.  46-60).  4d.  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people 
behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  (see  on  ch.  13.  56 
56)  stood  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  hint — "  and 
could  not  come  at  Him  for  the  press"  (Luke  8.  19).  Foi 
what  purpose  these  came,  we  learn  from  Mark  S.  20,  21. 
In  His  zeal  and  ardour  He  seemed  Indifferent  both  to  food 
and  repose,  ana  'they  went  to  lay  hold  of  Him"  as  on* 
"beside  hlmsell.  Mark  says  graphically,  "And  the 
multitude  sat  about  Him" — or  'around  Him.'  47.  Then 
one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee, 
Ac. — Absorbed  in  the  awful-  warnings  He  was  pouring 
forth,  He  felt  this  to  be  an  unseasonable  interruution. 
fitted  to  dissipate  the  Impression  made  upon  the  large 
audience — such  an  Interruption  as  duty  to  the  nearest 
relatives  did  not  require  Him  to  give  way  to.  But  Instead 
of  a  direct  rebuke,  He  seizes  on  the  incident  to  convey  a 
sublime  lesson,  expressed  in  a  style  of  inimitable  conde- 
scension. 49.  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
his  disciples.  How  graphic  Is  this  1  It  is  the  language 
evidently  of  an  eye-witness  —  and  said,  Behold  my 
mother  and  my  brethren  I  50.  For  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  In  heaven,  Use 
same  Is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  —  q.  <C. 
'There  stand  here  the  members  of  a  family  transcending 
and  surviving  this  of  earth  :  F  lial  subjection  to  the  will 
of  my  Father  in  heaven  Is  the  Indissoluble  bond  of  union 
between  Me  and  all  Its  members ;  and  whosoever  enter* 
iii  is  hallowed  circle  becomes  to  Me  brother,  and  sister,  axx> 
mother !' 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-62  Jasus  Teaches  «t  Parables.  (—Mark  4. 
1-84;  Luke  8.  4-18;  18.  18-20.)  Introduction  (v.  1-8).  1.  Ths 
same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the 
sea-(slde.]  8.  And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  t-s* 
gether  unto  him,  so  that  he  went  Into  a  ship—  UM 
article  in  the  received  text  wants  authority— and  sot| 
and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore  —  How 
graphic  this  picture  I— no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness, himself  Impressed  with  the  scene.  It  was  "  the 
same  day"  on  which  the  foregoing  solemn  discourse  war 
discovered,  when  His  kindred  thought  Him  "  beside  Him 
self"  for  His  Indifference  to  food  and  repose— that  same  daj 
retiring  to  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  and  there  seating  Him- 
self, perhaps  for  coolness  and  rest,  the  crowds  again  tlooi 
aroond  Him,  and  He  Is  fain  to  posh  off  from  them,  in  the 
boat  usually  kept  In  readiness  for  Him ;  yet  only  to  begin, 
without  waiting  to  rest,  a  new  coarse  of  teaching  bj 
parabies  to  the  eager  multitudes  that  lined  the  shore 
To  the  parables  of  our  Lord  there  is  nothing  in  all  lan- 
guage to  be  compared,  for  simplicity,  grace,  fnlues*. 
and  variety  of  spiritual  teaching.  They  are  adapted  t* 
all  classes  and  stages  of  advancement,  beimi  uiuletNuuv 
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»y  each  act  ord.ng  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  capacity. 
3.  And  he  tpake  many  things  onto  them  in  parables, 
■prima;,  <fcc  — These  parables  are  skven  In  number;  and 
It  la  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  this  Is  the  sacred 
»us»l>cr,  the  first  fouk  of  them  were  spoken  to  the  mixed 
multitude,  while  the  remaining  thrxx  were  spoken  to 
the  Twelve  in  private — these  divisions,  /our  and  three, 
'Mlj.£  themselves  notable  in  the  symbolical  arithmetic 
-A  £*■  rip  ;ire.  Another  thing  remarkable  In  the  structure 
it  tfce>«t-  parables  is,  that  while  the  first  of  the  Seven- 
ths' of  the  Bower— is  of  the  nature  of  an  Introduction  to 
the  ;ruole,  the  remaining  Six  consist  of  three  pairs — the 
Second  auJ  Seventh,  the  Third  and  Fourth,  and  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  corresponding  to  each  other;  each  pair  setting 
foi  tb  the  same  general  truths,  but  with  a  certain  diversity 
nf  aspect.    All  this  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

First  Potable:  The  Soweb  (v.  3-9, 18-23).  This  parable 
may  be  entitled,  The  Effect  of  thb  Woeo  Dependent 
ojc  the  Static  of  tub  Hkakt,  For  the  exposition  of  this 
parable,  see  on  Mark  4.  1-9,  14-20. 

Reason  /or  Teaching  in  Parables  (v.  10-17).  10.  And  the 
•Uat'iples  came,  and  said  unto  him — "  they  that  were 
with  Him,  when  they  were  alone"  (Mark  4.  10) — Why 
speakest  thou  to  them  In  parables  1 — Though  before 
this  He  had  couched  some  things  in  the  parabolic  form, 
for  more  vivid  illustration,  it  would  appear  that  He  now, 
for  the  first  time,  formally  employed  this  method  of 
teaching.  11.  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Be- 
cause It  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
tike  kingdom  of  heaven  —  The  word  "mysteries"  in 
Scripture  is  not  used  in  Its  classical  sense — of  'religious 
secrets/  nor  yet  of  '  things  incomprehensible,  or  In  their 
own  nature  difficult  to  be  understood' — but  in  the  sense  of 
'things  of  purely  Divine  revelation,' and,  usually,  'things 
iarkly  announced  under  the  anoient  economy,  and  during 
all  that  period  darkly  understood,  but  fully  published 
under  the  Gospel'  (1  Corinthians  2.  6-10 ;  Epheslans  3.  3-4, 
i,  9).  "The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  then, 
aaeaii  those  glorious  Gospel  truths  which  at  that  time 
:mly  the  <nore  advanced  disciples  could  appreciate,  and 
-hey  but  partially,  but  to  them  It  is  not  given — (See  on 
fa.,  11  25.)  Parables  serve  the  double  purpose  of  revealing 
nd  concealing ;  presenting  '  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom' 
i  tin  -me  who  know  and  relish  them,  though  in  never  so 
■9-natl  a  degree,  In  a  new  and  attractive  light ;  but  to  those 
who  are  insensible  to  spiritual  things  yielding  only,  as  so 
onany  tales,  some  temporary  entertainment.  12.  For 
whosoever  hath — I.  e., keeps;  as  a  thing  which  he  valnes 
—to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abun- 
dance—he wiW  be  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  what  he  so 
cuoeL  prizes — but  whosoever  hath  not — who  lets  this  go 
or  lie  unused,  as  a  thing  on  which  he  seta  no  value — from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath  or  as  It 
Is  In  Luke  (8. 18),  "what  he  seemeth  to  have,"  or '  thlnketh 
he  hath.'  This  Is  a  principle  of  Immense  Importance, 
and,  like  other  weighty  sayings,  appears  to  have  been 
uttered  by  our  Lord  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  In 
different  connections.  'See  on  oh.  25. 9.)  As  a  great  ethical 
principle,  we  see  it  in  operation  everywhere,  under  the 
general  law  of  habit ;  lv  rtrtne  of  which  moral  principles 
beoome  stronger  by  exercise,  while  by  disuse,  or  the  exer- 
«l*e  of  their  contraries,  they  wax  weaker,  and  at  length 
•xplre.  The  same  principle  reigns  In  the  intellectual 
world,  and  even  In  the  animal— If  not  In  the  vegetable 
also — as  the  facts  of  physiology  sufficiently  prove.  Here, 
towever,  It  is  viewed  as  a  Divine  ordination,  as  a  Judicial 
retribution  in  oontlnual  operation  under  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration. 13.  Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  para- 
bles—which our  Lord,  be  it  observed,  did  not  begin  to  do 
UH  His  miracles  were  malignantly  ascribed  to  Satan. 
because  they  seeing,  see  not— They  "saw,"  for  the  light 
ihoneon  them  as  never  light  shone  before;  but  they  "saw 
aot,"  for  they  closed  their  eyes — and  bearing,  they  hear 
«*4|  neither  do  they  understand— They  "heard,"  for 
Ha  taught  them  who  "spake  as  never  man  spake;"  but 
ibey  "heard  not,"  for  they  took  nothing  in,  apprehending 
net  the  soul-penetrating,  life-giving  words  addressed  to 
Ihfiri  W  Mark  and  Luke,  what  is  here  expressed  aa  a 
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human  fact  Is  represented  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  Dirts* 
purpose — "that  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  pareaAva,' 
&c.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  In  the  statement  of  the 
foregoing  verse— that,  by  a  fixed  law  of  the  Divine  ad 
ministration,  the  duty  men  voluntarily  refuse  to  do,  and 
in  point,  of  fact  do  not  do,  they  at  length  beoome  morall> 
incapable  of  doing.  14.  And  in  them  U  fulfill  ed- 
rather,  'is  fulfilling,'  or  is  receiving  its  fulfilment— the 
prophecy  of  Esalas,  which  salth  (Isaiah  8.  9,  10—  here 
quoted  according  to  the  LXX.)— By  bearing  ye  shall 
hear,  and  shall  not  understand,  Ac. — They  were  thus 
Judicially  sealed  up  under  the  darkness  and  obduracy 
which  they  deliberately  preferred  to  the  light  and  healing 
Which  Jesus  brought  nigh  to  them.  16.  But  blessed  are 
your  eyes,  for  they  see  |  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear- 
er d.,  '  Happy  ye,  whose  eyes  and  ears,  voluntarily  and 
gladly  opened,  are  drinking  in  the  light  Divine.'  17.  Pot 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  prophets  and  right- 
eous men  have  desired — rather,  'coveted' — to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them  i  and  to 
hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  hear«S 
them— Not  onky  were  the  disciples  blessed  above  the 
blinded  Just  spoken  of,  but  favoured  above  the  most  hon- 
oured and  the  best  that  lived  under  the  old  economy,  wh«; 
had  but  glimpses  of  the  things  of  the  new  kingdom.  Just 
sufficient  to  kindle  in  them  desires  not  to  be  fulfilled  to 
any  in  their  day.  In  Luke  10. 23, 24,  where  the  same  saying 
Is  repeated  on  the  return  of  the  Seventy  —  the  words.  In- 
stead of  "  many  prophets  and  righteous  men,"  are  "  many 
prophets  and  kings;"  for  several  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  were  kings. 

Second  and  Seventh  Parables,  or  First  Pair:  Thr  Whiai 
AND   THB  TxTtSS,  and   THE  GOOD  AND   BAD  FlSH  (e.  34-80; 

86-43;  and  47-50).  The  subject  of  both  these  Parables— 
which  teach  the  same  truth,  with  a  slight  diversity  of 
aspect— is 

The  MIXED  CHARACTER  of  the  Kingdom  in  its 
Present  State,  and  the  FINAL  ABSOLUTE  SEPARA- 
TION OF  THE  TWO  Cl^ASSES. 

The  Tares  and  the  Wheat  (v.  24-8(  36-48).  «4.  Another 
parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  Is  likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  Held — Happily  for  us,  these  exquisite  parables 
are,  with  like  charming  simplicity  and  clearness,  ex- 
pounded to  us  by  the  Great  Preacher  Himself.  Accord- 
ingly, we  pass  to  «.  36-38.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude 
away,  and  went  Into  the  house  I  and  his  disciple* 
came  unto  him,  saying,  Declare  unto  us  the  parable 
of  the  tares  of  the  field,  <&o. — In  the  parabh  of  the 
Sower,  "the  seed  Is  the  word  of  God"  (Luke  8.  11).  Bat 
here  that  word  has  been  received  into  the  heart,  and  has 
converted  him  that  received  It  into  a  new  creature,  a 
"child  of  the  kingdom,"  according  to  that  saying  of 
James  (1.  18),  "Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  with  the 
word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits 
of  His  creatures."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  thin 
vast  field  of  the  world  is  here  said  to  be  Christ's  owt*— 
"His  field,"  sayR  the  parable.  (See  Psalm  2.  8.)  >*». 
But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  38.  The  tares 
are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.  As  this  sowing 
could  only  be  "while  men  slept,"  no  blame  seems  In- 
tended, and  certainly  none  is  charged  upon  "the  servant*  j " 
it  is  probably  just,  the  dress  of  the  parable.  38.  The  en- 
emy that  sowed  them  Is  the  devil — emphatically  'Hi* 
enemy"  (v.  26).  See  Genesis  8.  16;  1  John  3.  8.  By  "tares" 
Is  meant,  not  what  in  our  husbandry  is  so  culled,  bat 
some  noxious  plant,  probably  darnel.  "  The  tares  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;"  and  by  their  being  sown 
"among  the  wheat"  is  meant  their  being  deposited  within 
the  territory  of  the  visible  Church.  As  they  resemble  tn» 
children  of  the  kingdom,  so  they  are  produced,  it  seem* 
by  a  similar  process  of  "  sowing" — tbe  seeds  of  evil  beU*^ 
scattered  and  lodging  In  the  soil  of  those  hearts  upon 
which  ^al's  the  seed  of  the  word.  The  enemy,  after  sow- 
ing his  "  tares,"  "  went  his  way"— his  dark  worn  soon 
done,  but  taking  time  to  develop  it*  tine  character.  *H 
Rat   when    the   blade    was   sprang   up,   and    bronwts 
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RMth  fruit .,  then  appeared  the  tares  also — the  growth  in 
both  oases  running  parallel,  as  antagonistic  principles 
are  seen  to  do.    27.  So  the  servants  of  the  householder 
mime — I.  e.,  Christ's  ministers — and  said  unto  him,  Sir, 
didst   not   thou    sow   good    seed    In    thy   fleld  t    from 
whence  then  hath  It  tares?— This  well   expresses  the 
surprise,  disappointment,  and  anxiety  of  Christ's  faithful 
servants  and  people  at  the  discovery  of  "  false  brethren" 
among  the  members  of  the  Chnrch.    SJ8.  He  said  unto 
them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this — Kind  words  these 
from  a  good  Husbandman,  honourably  clearing  His  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  fleld.   The  servants 
said  unto  him,  'Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather 
them  upJ- Cf.  with  this  the  question  of  James  and  John 
(Lake  9.  54),  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command   Ore  to 
oome  down  from   heaven  and  consume"  those  Samari- 
tans T    In  this  kind  of  zeal  there  is  usually  a  large  mix- 
ture of  carnal  heat.    (See  James  1.  20.)    89.  But  he  said, 
Kay—'  It  will  be  done  In  due  time,  but  not  now,  nor  is  it 
your  business.'    lest,  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye 
root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them — Nothing  could  more 
olearly  or  forcibly  teach  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  two  classes,  and  the  high  probability  that  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  these  will  be  confounded.    30, 39.  Let  both 
grow  together— i.  e.,  In  the  visible  Church— until  the 
harvest — till  the  one  have  ripened  for  full  salvation,  the 
other  for  destruction.    The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world — the  period  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  of  the 
judicial  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.    Till 
then,  no  attempt  Is  to  be  made  to  effect  such  separation. 
Bat  to  stretch  this  so  far  as  to  Justify  allowing  openly 
scandalous  persons  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the 
Ohorch,  rs  to  wrest  the  teaching  of  this  parable  to  other 
khan  its  proper  design,  and  go  In  the  teeth  of  apostolio  In- 
junctions (I  Corinthians  5).    and  in  the  time  of  harvest 
I  will  say  to  the  reapers.    And  the  reapers  are  the  an- 
g«ls—  But  whose  angels  are  they  T  "  The  Son  of  man  shall 
■end  forth  His  angels"  (v.  41).    Cf.  1  Peter  8.  22,  "  Who  is 
gone  Into  heaven,  and  Is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  an- 
gels and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto 
him."     Gather  ye  together  flrst  the  tares,  and    bind 
them  in  bundles  to  burn  them—"  in  the  Are"  (v.  40)— but 
gather  the  wheat  Into  my  barn — Christ,  as  the  Judge, 
will  separate  the  two  classes  (as  In  oh.  25. 82).    It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tares  are  burned  be/ore  the  wheat  is 
boused ;  in  the  exposition  of  the  parable  (v.  41, 43)  the  same 
order  Is  observed :  and  the  same  in  ch.  25. 46— as  If,  In  some 
literal  sense,  "with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  wicked"  (Psalm  M.  8).    41.  The  Son  of 
man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom— to  which  they  never  really  belonged. 
They  usurped  their  place  and  name  and  outward  privi- 
leges ;  but  "  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  Judgment, 
nor  sinners  [abide]  In  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  ' 
(Psalm  1. 5).    all  things  that  offend — all  those  who  have 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  others — and  them  which  do 
Iniquity — The  former  class,  as  the  worst,  are  mentioned 
flrst.    4J4.  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace — rather, 
'  the  furnace'— of  fire  i  there  shall  be  walling  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth— What  terrific  strength  of  language  — the 
"  casting"  or  "  flinging"  expressive  of  Indignation,  abhor- 
rence, contempt  (cf.  Psalm  9. 17;  Daniel  12.  2):  "  the  furnace 
.?!  Are"  denoting  the  fierceness  of  the  torment:  the  "wail- 
ing" signifying  the  anguish  this  causes;  while  the  "gnash- 
ing of  teeth"  Is  a  graphic  way  of  expressing  the  despair 
ux  which  Its  remedilessness  Issues  (see  on  ch.  8.12)!    43. 
Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father— as  If  they  had  been  under  a 
oloud  during  their  present  association  with  ungodly  pre- 
tenders to  their  character,  and  claimants  of  their  privi- 
leges and  obstructors  of  their  coarse.    Who  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear— {See  on  Mark  4.  9.) 

JTha  Oood  and  Bad  FUh  (v.  47-60).  The  object  of  this  brief 
parable  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tares  and  Wheat. 
But  as  its  details  are  fewer,  so  its  teaching  is  less  rich  and 
varied.  47.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  like  unto 
•  net,  that  was  east  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every 
fcrstd — The  word  here  rendered  "  net"  signifies,  a  large 
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drag-net,  which  draws  everything  after  It,  suffering  oo 
thing  to  escape,  as  distinguished  from  'Aoasting-net,'  Mark 
1. 16, 18.  The  far-reaching  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  Is  thru 
denoted.  This  Gospel  net  "gathered  of  every  kind.* 
meaning  every  variety  of  character.  48.  Which,  when 
it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore— for  the  separation  w  I!'. 
not  be  made  till  the  number  of  the  elect  la  accomplished 
—  and  sat  down  —  expressing  the  dellberateness  wit*' 
which  the  Judicial  separation  will  at  length  he  mado- 
and  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  east  the  Nm' 
away — lit.,  'the  rotten,'  but  here  meaning,  'the  foil1'  o? 
'  worthless'  fish  :  corresponding  to  the  "  tares"  of  the^ttn-i 
parable.  49.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Air. 
— See  on  v.  42.  We  have  said  that  each  of  these  two  para- 
bles holds  forth  the  same  truth  under  a  slight  diversity  ot 
aspect.  What  is  that  diversity?  First,  the  bad.  In  the 
former  parable,  are  represented  as  vile  seed  sown  amongst 
the  wheat  by  the  enemy  of  souls;  in  the  latter,  as  foul  tish 
drawn  forth  out  of  the  great  sea  of  human  beings  by  th» 
Gospel  net  itself.  Both  are  Important  truths— that  the 
Gospel  draws  within  its  pale,  and  Into  the  communion  of 
the  visible  Church,  multitudes  who  are  Christians  only  in 
name;  and  that  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  Chnrch  on 
earth  is  to  be  traced  to  the  wicked  one.  But  further 
while  the  former  parable  gives  chief  prominence  to  ths 
present  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  In  the  latter,  the  prom- 
'lnence  is  given  to  the  future  separation  of  the  two  classes. 

Third  and  Fourth  Parables,  or  Second  Pair:  The  Mus- 
tard Seed  and  The  Lkavkn  (v.  81-33).  The  subject  ot 
both  these  parables,  as  of  the  first  pair,  is  the  same,  hut 
under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect,  namely — 

Thk  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINGDOM  from  TI1H  SMALL- 
EST  BEGINNINGS  TO   ULTIMATE  UNIVERSALITY. 

T7»<?  Mustard  Seed  (v.  31,82).  31.  Another  parable  pm 
he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took, 
and  sowed  in  his  field  (  3-i.  Which  indeed  is  tbe  lenst 
of  all  seeds — not  absolutely,  but  popularly  and  prover'  - 
ially,  as  in  Luke  17. «,  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mnr 
tard  seed,"  i.e., 'never  so  little  faith.'  but  when  it  »< 
grown,  It  is  the  greatest  among  herbs — not  absolute!  • 
but  in  relation  to  the  small  size  of  the  seed,  and  in  warn 
latitudes  proverbially  great,  and  becometh  a  tree.  »« 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  oome  and  lodge  In  the  brmchii 
thereof— This  is  added,  r.o  doubt,  to  express  the  amplitude 
of  the  tree.  But  as  this  seed  has  a  hot,  fiery  vigour,  given 
out  its  best  virtues  when  bruised,  and  is  grateful  to  the 
taste  of  birds,  which  are  accordingly  attracted  to  Its 
branches  both  for  shelter  and  food,  is  It  straining  the  par- 
able, asks  Trench,  to  suppose  that,  besides  the  wonderful 
growth  of  His  kingdom,  our  Lord  selected  this  seed  to 
illustrate  further  the  shelter,  repose  and  blessedness  It  is 
destined  to  aflbrd  to  the  nations  of  the  world? 

The  Leaven  (v.  33).  33.  Another  parable  spake  he  unto 
them  \  The  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  like  unto  leaven, 
which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened — This  parable,  while 
It  teaches  the  same  general  trutl  .as  the  foregoing  one, 
holds  forth,  perhaps,  rather  thv  inward  growth  of  the 
kingdom,  while  "the  Mustard  ieed"  seems  to  point 
chiefly  to  the  outward.  It  being  a  woman's  work  to 
knead,  It  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that  "the  woman" 
here  represents  the  Cfiurr.h,  as  the  Instrument  of  deposit- 
ing the  leaven.  Nor  does  It  yield  much  satisfaction  to  un- 
derstand the  "  three  measures  of  meal"  of  that  threefold 
division  of  our  nature  into  "spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  al- 
luded to  in  1  Thessaloulans  5.  23,  or  of  the  threefold  parti- 
tion of  the  world  among  the  three  sons  of  Noah  (Geneslt 
10. 82),  as  some  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfaction  to  see 
in  this  brief  parable  Just  the  all-penetrating  and  asrimiiat- 
ing  quality  of  the  Gospel,  by  virtue  of  which  it  will  yet 
mould  all  Institutions  and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit 
over  the  whole  earth  one  "kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  o' 
His  Christ."  34.  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  U* 
multitude  in  parables  i  and  without  a  parable  spakr 
he  not  unto  them — i.  «.,  on  this  occasion ;  refraining  no 
only  from  all  naked  discourse,  but  even  from  all  Inter- 
pretation of  those  Durable*)  to  the  mixed   joalMlari*.     SB 
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That  ll  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying— (Psalm  78.  2,  nearly  as  In  LXX.)— I  will 
•pen  nf  month  In  parables,  Ac.  Though  the  Psalm 
teems  to  contain  only  a  summary  of  Israelltish  history. 
»he  Psalmist  himself  calls  It  "a  parable,"  and  "dark  say- 
ngs  from  of  old"— as  containing,  underneath  the  hist/try, 
truths  for  all  time,  not  fully  brought  to  light  till  the  Gos- 
(k»1  -day. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Parables,  or  Third  Pair:  Th*  Hidden 
I  BXAiiiTUB  and  Thb  Pbabl  of  Great  Prick  (v.  44-46).  The 
<ahject  of  this  last  pair,  as  of  the  two  former,  Is  the  same, 
bat  alho  under  a  slight  diversity  of  aspect:  namely— 

Thb  PRICELESS  VALUE  of  the  Blessings  of  the 
Kingdom.  And  while  the  one  parable  represents  the 
Kingdom  as  /wind  xoithxnU  seeking,  the  other  holds  forth 
toe  Kingdom  as  sought  and  found. 

The  Hidden  Treasure  (v.  44).  44.  Again,  the  kingdom 
•f  heaven  Is  like  nnto  treasure  hlrt  in  a  held— no  un- 
common thing  In  unsettled  and  half-clvlllzed  countries, 
<?veu  now  as  well  as  In  ancient  times,  when  there  was  no 
jther  way  of  securing  it  from  the  rapacity  of  neighbours 
or  marauders.  (Jeremiah  41.  8;  Job  8.  21;  Proverbs  2.  4.) 
Hie  which  when  a  man  hath  found— i.  «.,  unexpectedly 
found— he  htdeth,  and  for  joy  thereof— on  perceiving 
A-hat  a  treasure  he  had  lighted  on,  passing  the  worth  of 
All  he  possessed— goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath, 
and  bnyeth  that  field— In  which  case,  by  JewlBh  law,  the 
treasure  would  become  his  own. 

The  Pearl  of  Great  Prioe  (v.  46,  46).  45.  Again,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  onto  a  merchantman, 
•eeklng  goodly  pearls.  46.  Who ,  when  he  had  found 
one  penrl  of  great  price,  'went  and  sold  all  that  he 
had,  and  bought  It — The  one  pearl  of  great  price.  Instead 
Of  being  found  by  accident,  as  In  the  former  case,  Is  found 
hy  one  whose  business  it  Is  to  seek  for  such,  and  who  finds 
it  Just  In  the  way  of  searching  for  such  treasures.  But  In 
»v>th  cases  the  surpassing  value  of  the  treasure  Is  alike 
recognized,  and  In  both  all  Is  parted  with  for  It.  51.  Jesus 
ttitth  nnto  them— t. «.,  to  the  Twelve.  He  had  spoken 
lt?e  first/our  In  the  hearing  of  the  mixed  multitude:  the 
'*«t  tiuree  He  reserved  till,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  mixed 
Midience,  He  and  the  Twelve  were  alone  (v.  86,  Ac).  Have 
fa  ^understood  all  these  things?  They  say  nnto  him, 
$'«*,  Lord.  52.  Then  said  he  nnto  them,  Therefore — 
or  as  we  should  say,  Well,  then,  every  scribe — or  Chris- 
Utn  teacher  :  here  so  called  from  that  well-known  class 
*,n»ong  the  Jews.  (See  oh.  23,  84.)  which  is  instructed 
nnto  the  kingdom  of  heaven — himself  taught  In  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel  which  he  has  to  teach  to  others, 
Is  like  nnto  a  man  that  Is  an  honseholder  which 
brlngeth  forth — 'turneth'  or  'dealeth  out' — out  of  his 
treasure— his  store  of  Divine  truth — things  new  and  old 
—old  truths  In  ever-new  forms,  aspect*,  applications,  aud 
with  ever-new  illustrations. 

53-58.  How  Jesus  was  Regarded  by  His  Relatives. 
(—Mark  6. 1-6;  Luke  4. 16-80.)  53.  And  It  came  to  pass, 
that,  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  parables,  he  de- 
parted thence.  54.  And  when  he  was  come  Into  his 
•wn  country — i.  e.,  Nazareth;  as  Is  plain  from  Mark  6. 1. 
See  on  John  4. 43,  where  also  the  same  phrase  occurs. 
This,  according  to  the  majority  of  Harmonists,  was  the 
second  of  two  visits  which  our  Lord  paid  to  Nazareth  dur- 
ing His  public  ministry;  but  In  our  view  It  was  His  first 
and  only  visit  to  It.  See  on  ch.  4. 13;  and  for  the  reasons, 
see  on  Luke  4. 16-30.  Whence  hath  this  man  Oils  wis- 
dom, and  these  mighty  works t  —  'these  miracles.' 
These  surely  are  not  like  the  questions  of  people  who  had 
asked  precisely  the  same  questions  before,  who  from 
astonishment  had  proceeded  to  rage,  and  In  their  rage 
had  hurried  Him  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  away  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  to  thrust 
Him  down  headlong,  aud  who  had  been  foiled  even  in 
that  object  by  His  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
and  going  His  way.  But  see  on  Luke  4, 16,  Ac  65.  Is  :io>< 
this  the  carpenter's  son  1  In  Mark  (6.  8)  the  question  is, 
*I«  not  this  the  carpenter  ?"  In  all  likelihood,  our  Lord, 
taring  His  stay  under  the  roof  of  His  earthly  parents, 
fraught  along  with  His  legal  father,    is  not  his  mothrr 


called  Mary  1— 'Do  we  not  know  all  about  His  parent- 
age T    Has  He  not  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  u ^  ?    Are  not 
all  His  relatives  our  own  townsfolk  ?  Wheuce,  then,  snob 
wisdom  and  such  miracles?'    These  particulars  of  oci 
Lord's  human  history  constitute  the  most  valuable  testi- 
mony, first,  to  His  true  and  real  humanity— for  they  prove 
that  during  all  His  first  thirty  years  His  townsmen  hao" 
discovered  nothing  about  Him  different  from  other  men- 
secondly,  to   the  Divine  character  of   His  mission— for 
these  Nazarenes  proclaim  both  the  unparalleled  charac- 
ter of  His  teaching  and  the  reality  and  glory  of  His  mir- 
acles, as  transcending  human  ability ;  and  thirdly,  to  His 
wonderful  humility  and  self-denial— In  that  when  He  was 
such  as  they  now  saw  Him  to  be,  He  yet  never  gave  any 
Indications  of  It  for  thirty  years,  because  "  His  hour  was 
not  yet  come."    And  his  brethren,  dames,  and  doses, 
and  Simon,  and  Judas  t    56.  And  his  sisters,  are  they 
not  all  with  us  1    Whence  then  hath  this  [man]  all 
these  things T    An  exceedingly  difficult  question  heir 
arises  —  What  were  these  "brethren"  and  "sisters"  tc 
Jesus  ?    Were  they,  HHrst,  His  full  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
or,  Secondly,  Were  they  His  step-brothers  and  step-sisters, 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage?  or.   Thirdly, 
Were  they  His  cousins,  according  to  a  common  way  of 
speaking  among  the  Jews  respecting  persons  of  collateral 
descent?  On  this  subject  an  Immense  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten, nor  are  opinions  yet  by  any  means  agreed.    For  the 
second  opinion  there  Is  no  ground  but  a  vague  tradition, 
arising  probably  from  the  wish  for  some  such  explana- 
tion. The  first  opinion  undoubtedly  suits  the  text  best  In 
all  the  places  where  the  parties  are  certainly  referred  to 
(ch.  12.  +6;  and  Its  parallels,  Mark  8.  31,  and  Luke  8. 19; 
our  present  passage,  and  Its  parallel,  Mark  6.  8;  John  2. 12; 
7.  8,  5,  10;  Acts  1.  14).     But,  in  addition  to  other  objec- 
tions, many  of  the  best  interpreters,  thinking  It  in  the 
last,  degree  improbable  that  our  Lord,  when  hanging  oi 
the  cross,  would  have  committed  His  mother  to  John  if 
He  had  had  full  brothers  of  His  own  then  alive,  prefe 
the  third  opinion  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  It  Is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  our  Lord  might  have  good  reasons  toi 
entrusting   the   guardianship   of  His   doubly   widowed 
mother  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  preference  even  to  full 
brothers  of  His  own.  'Thus  dubiously  we  prefer  to  leave 
this  vexed  question,  encompassed  as  it  is  with  difficul- 
ties.   As  to  the  names  here  mentioned,  the  first  of  them, 
"James,"  Is  afterwards  called  "the  Lord's  brother"  (see 
on  Galatians  1.  19),  but  Is  perhaps  not  to  be  confounded 
with  "James  the  son  of  Alpheus,"  one  of  the  Twelve, 
though  many  think  their  Identity  beyond  dispute.    Tola 
question  also  Is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  not 
without  Importance;  since  the  James  who  occupies  so 
prominent  a  place  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Acts,  was  apparently  the  apostle,  but  l» 
by  many  regarded  as  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  while  other* 
think  their  Identity  best  suits  ail  the  statements.    The 
second  of  those  here  named,  "  Joses  "   (or  Joseph),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  "Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who 
was  surnamed  Justus"  (Acts  L  23);   and  the  third  here 
named,  "Simon,"  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Simon 
the  Kananite  or  Zealot  (see  on  ch.  10.  4).    These  three  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.    The 
fourth  and  last-named,  "  Judas,"  can  hardly  be  identical 
with  the  apostle  of  that  name — though  the  brothers  of 
both  were  of  the  name  of  "  James  "—nor  (unless  the  two 
be  identical,  was  this  Jndas)  with  the  author  of  the  cath- 
olic Epistle  so  called.    58.  And  he  did  not  many  mighty 
-works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief--"  save  that  He 
laid  His  bauds  on  a  few  sick  folk,  and   healed   them  " 
(Mark  6.  5).    See  on  Luke  4.  16-30. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Hekod  thinks  Jbsds  a  Resurrection  ue 
the  Murdered  Baptist— Account  of  his  Imprison- 
ment and  Dkath.  (—Mark  6.14-29;  Luke  9.7-8.)  Thf 
time  of  this  alarm  of  Herod  Antlpas  appears  to  have  be« 
during  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  shortly  after  ttu 
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itaptiMi— who  had  lain  In  prison  for  probably  more  th»n 
»  j  <M»r— had  been  cruelly  put  to  death. 

iler,xi»  Tlie.vry  of  Ote  Works  of  Christ  («  1,  2).  1.  At  that 
tint  Herod  the  tetrarch— Herod  Antlpaa,  one  of  the 
three  sous  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  own  brother  of  Arch- 
•iaua  (oh.  2.  22),  who  ruled  as  Ethnarch  over  Galilee  and 
;*i  i>  a.  heart!  of  the  fnme  of  Jewue— "  for  His  name  was 
sort-ad  abroad  "  (Mark  6.  14).  ».  And  said  onto  his  ser- 
vant*— his  counsellors  or  court-ministers— This  U  John 
the  Baptist  i  he  Is  risen  from  the  dead,  Ac. — The  mar- 
aered  prophet  haunted  his  guilty  breast  like  a  spectre, 
and  seemed  to  him  alive  again  and  olothed  with  unearthly 
powers  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Account  of  the  Baptise  s  Imprisonment  and  Death  (v.  S-12). 
S"or  the  exposition  of  this  portion,  see  on  Mark  6.  17-29. 

12-21.  Hearing  of  thk  Baptist's  Death,  Jesus 
cltobsbs  the  lake  with  thk  twklvk,  and  miracu- 
LOUSLY Feeds  Five  Thousand.  (—Mark  6.80-44;  Luke 
ft.  10-17  ;  John  8.  1-14.)  For  the  exposition  of  this  section— 
one  of  the  very  few  where  all  the  four  Evangelists  ran 
parallel — see  on  Mark  6.  30-44. 

22-36.  Jkscs  Crosses  to  thk  Western  Sidk  of  the 
Lake,  Walking  on  the  Ska— Incidknts  on  Landing. 
(—Mark  6.  45;  John  6.  15-24.)  For  the  exposition,  see  on 
John  6.  15-24. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Ver.  1-20.  Discourse  on  Ceremonial  Pollution. 
(—Mark  7. 1,  23.)  The  time  of  this  section  was  after  that 
Passover  which  was  nigh  at  hand  when  our  Lord  fed  the 
Ave  thousand  (John  6.  4) — the  third  Passover,  as  we  take 
It,  slnoe  His  public  ministry  began,  but  which  He  did  not 
keep  at  Jerusalem  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  John  7.  1. 
1.  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees,  which 
ware  of— or  '  from  '—Jerusalem — Mark  says  they  "  came 
from"  It:  a  deputation  probably  sent  from  the  capital 
expressly  to  watch  Him.  As  He  had  not  come  to  them  at 
the  last  Passover,  which  they  had  reckoned  on,  they  now 
tome  to  Him.  "  And,"  says  Mark,  "  when  they  saw  some 
of  His  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled,  that  Is  to  say,  with 
vuwashen  hands  "—hands  not  ceremonially  cleansed  by 
washing— "they  found  fault.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all 
the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft  "—lit., '  In '  or 
•with  the  fist;'  i.  e.,  probably  washing  the  one  hand  by 
the  use  of  the  other— though  some  understand  it,  with 
our  version,  In  the  sense  of  'diligently,'  'sedulously'— 
"eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders;"  acting  re- 
ligiously according  to  the  custom  handed  down  to  them. 
'  And  when  they  come  from  the  market"— 'And  after 
market:'  after  any  common  business,  or  attending  a 
oonrt  of  Justice,  where  the  Jews,  as  Webster  and  Wil- 
kinson remark,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Romans, 
were  especially  exposed  to  intercourse  and  contact  with 
heathens— "  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not.  And  many 
other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold, 
as  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and 
tables" — rather,  'couches,'  such  as  were  used  at  meals, 
which  probably  were  merely  sprinkled  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  "Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  Him," 
saying,  *•  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  elders!  for  they  wash  not  their  hands 
when  they  ent  bread.  3.  But  he  answered  and  said 
nntn  them,  Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  command- 
ment of  tiod  by  your  tradition  1 — The  charge  is  retorted 
with  startling  power:  'The  tradition  they  transgress  is 
run  nuui's,  and  is  Itself  the  occasion  of  heavy  transgres- 
sion, undermining  the  authority  of  God's  law.'  *.  For 
<i«M<  rommancleil,  uylni; — (Exodus  20.  12;  <&c.) — Honour 
thy  father  and  mother)  and  —  (Exodus  21.17;  <fec.) — 
H»  that  curaeth  father  or  mother,  let  hi  in  die  the 
<le«th.  ».  tint  ye  say,  Whosoever  shall  any  to  his 
fattier  or  hla  mother,  It  is  a  gift — or  simply,  'A  gift!" 
in  Mark  It  Is,  "  Corban  I"  i.e.,  'An  oblation!'  meaning, 
•  ny  unbloody  offering  or  gift  dedicated  to  sacred  uses. 
J.-y  whatsoever  thou  mlghtest  be  profited  by  me  (  6. 
&nd  honour  not  ills  father  or  hi*  mother,  [he  shall  be 
fteaj— q.  it..  'It  la  true,  father— mother— that  by  giving  to 
flJMO  this,  which  I  now  Dree«»t   thou  miKhteat  bA  nroflt«l 


by  me;  but  I  have  gifted  It  to  pious  uses,  and  theiafera 
at  whatever  cost  to  thee,  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  It.'  "And,"  It  is  added  )u  Mark,  "yi 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  anght  for  his  father  or  hit 
mother."  To  dedicate  property  to  God  is  Indeed  lawful 
and  laudable,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  filial  duty.  Thau 
have  ye  made  the  commandment  of  Ood  of  none  efiVet 
— '  cancelled '  or  '  nullified  '  It — by  your  tradition.  7.  t°« 
hypocrites,  well  did  fiaalas  prophesy  of  yon,  aayir-g1— 
(Isaiah  29.  13)  —  8.  This  people  draweth  nigh  ante  iiw 
with  their  mouth,  Ac.  By  putting  the  commandments 
of  men  on  a  level  with  the  Divine  requirement*,  their 
whole  worship  was  rendered  vain — a  principle  of  deep  mo- 
ment in  the  service  of  God.  "  For,"  it  is  added  In  Mark 
7.  8,  "  laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  trie 
tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups;  ami 
many  other  such  like  things  ye  do."  The  drivelling  na- 
ture of  their  multitudinous  observances  is  here  point- 
edly exposed,  in  contrast  with  the  manly  observance  of 
"the  commandment  of  God;"  and  when  our  Lord  says, 
"Many  other  such  like  things  ye  do,"  it  is  lmplie*' 
that  He  had  but  given  a  specimen  of  the  hideo^ 
treatment  which  the  Divine  law  received,  and  th* 
grasping  disposition  which,  nnder  the  mask  of  piety,  wm 
manifested  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  day.  10.  And  he 
called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them — The  forego- 
ing dialogue,  though  in  the  people's  hearing,  was  between 
Jesus  and  the  pharlsaic  cavillers,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
parage Him  with  the  people.  But  Jesus,  having  put  them 
down,  turns  to  the  multitude,  who  at  this  time  were  pre- 
pared to  drink  in  everything  He  said,  and  with  admirable 
plainness,  strength,  and  brevity,  lays  down  the  great 
principle  of  real  pollution,  by  which  a  world  of  bondage 
and  uneasiness  of  conscience  would  be  dissipated  In  a 
moment,  and  the  sense  of  sin  be  reserved  for  deviations 
from  the  holy  and  eternal  law  of  God.  Hear  and  nudes* 
stand  ■  11.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  month  d*> 
Oleth  a  man ;  but  that  which  comet h  out  of  the 
mouth,  this  denleth  a  man— This  Is  expressed  even 
more  emphatically  In  Mark  (17.  15,  16),  and  It  Is  then 
added,  "  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'* 
As  In  ch.  13.  9,  this  so  oft-repeated  saying  seems  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  and  universal  charac- 
ter of  the  truth  It  refers  to.  13.  Then  came  his  dlsetplea, 
and  snld  unto  him,  Knowest  thcu  that  the  Pharisees 
were  offended,  after  they  heard  this  saying  T — They 
had  given  vent  to  their  Irritation,  and  perhaps  threat*. 
not  to  our  Lord  Himself,  from  whom  tb^y  seem  to  have 
slunk  away,  but  to  some  of  the  disciples,  who  report  It  to 
their  Master.  13.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Kvery 
plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted, 
shall  be  rooted  up — '  They  are  offended,  are  they  T  Heed 
It  not :  their  corrupt  teaching  Is  already  doomed  :  th« 
garden  of  the  Lord  upon  earth,  too  long  cumbered  with 
their  presence,  shall  yet  be  purged  of  them  and  their  a.- 
cursed  system:  yea,  and  whatsoever  Is  not  of  the  plant 
lng  of  My  heavenly  Father,  the  great  Husbandman  (John 
15.  1),  shall  share  the  same  fate.'  14V.  Let  them  alone  i 
they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  And  If  the  blind 
lead  the  Blind,  both  shall  fall  Into  the  ditch— Striking 
expression  of  the  ruinous  effects  ol  erroneous  teaching: 
15.  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him — "  when 
He  was  entered  Into  the  house  from  the  people,"  says 
Mark — Declare  unto  us  this  parable.  16.  And  Jesu* 
said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without  understanding  1 — Slow- 
ness of  spiritual  apprehension  In  His  genuine  disciple* 
grieves  the  Saviour:  from  others  He  expects  no  bettei 
(Ch.  13.  11).  17,  19.  Do  not  ye  yet  understand  that 
whatsoever  entereth  In  at  the  mouth,  &<■„—  Familial 
though  these  sayings  have  now  become,  what  freedom 
from  bondage  to  outward  things  do  they  proclaim,  on  th* 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  how  searching  Is  the  trot* 
which  they  express — that  nothing  which  enters  troa> 
without  can  really  defile  us;  and  that  only  tte  evil  tha; 
Is  In  the  heart,  that  Is  allowed  to  stir  there,  to  risA  up  in 
thought  and  affection,  and  tc  flow  forth  in  voluntary 
action,  really  defiles  a  man  !  19.  For  out  of  the  heart 
u-o«wu  i***!  thia«ht< — 'evil  reasonings;'  referring  bar" 
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»ore  <mrtteti!alely  to  those  corrupt  reasonings  which  had 
«<MUthlly  Introduced  and  gradually  reared  up  that  hid- 
sooa  fabric  of  tradition  which  at  length  practically  nulll- 
led  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral  law.  But 
the  statement  Is  far  broader  than  this,  viz.,  that  the  first 
ihape  which  the  evil  that  Is  In  the  heart  takes,  when  It 
Begins  actively  to  stir,  Is  that  of  '  considerations*  or  '  rea- 
sonings' on  certain  suggested  actions,  murden,  »dnl- 
i~rto»,  formications,  theft*,  false  witness,  blasphemies 
—'detractions,'  whether  directed  against  God  or  man; 
hers  the  referenoe  seems  to  be  to  the  latter.  Mark  adds, 
"oovetousnesses"— or  desires  after  more;  "wickednesses" 
— beie  meaning,  perhaps,  'malignities'  of  various  form; 
"deceit,  lascivlousness"  — meaning,  'excess'  or  'enor- 
mity' of  any  kind,  though  by  later  writers  restricted  to 
lewdness;  "an  evil  eye"— meaning,  all  looks  or  glances 
of  envy, Jealousy,  or  Ill-will  towards  a  neighbour ;  "  pride, 
foolishness"— in  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  "  folly;"  i.  «., 
Ariminal  senselessness,  the  folly  of  the  heart.  How  appall- 
ing is  this  black  catalogue!  80.  These  are  the  things 
tvhich  defile  a  man  i  but  to  eat  with  uiivnuhcn  hands 
aeflleth  not  a  man — Thus  does  our  Lord  sum  up  this 
whole  searching  discourse. 

21-28.  Thk  Woman  of  Canaan  and  her  Daughter. 
for  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  7.  24-30. 

29-39.  Miracl.es  of  Healing— Four  Thousand  Mi- 
saculouslt  Fed.  For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  7.  81; 
i.  10. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

Ver,  1-12.  A  Sign  from  Hkavkn  Sought  and  Re- 
fused— Caution  against  thk  Leaven  of  thk  Phari- 
sees and  Saddcceks.  For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark 
i.  11-21. 

13-28.    Peter's  Noble  Confession  of  Christ,  and  thi 
Benediction  Pronounced  upon  him —Christ's  First 
Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Suf- 
ferings, Death,  and  Resurrection— His  Rebuke  of 
Peter  and  Warning  to  all  thk  Twelve.     (—Mark 
*.  27;  8.  1 ;  Luke  9.  18-27.)    The  time  of  this  section— which 
la  beyond  doubt,  and  will  presently  be  mentioned — Is  of 
Immense  Importance,   and   throws  a   touching  Interest 
wound  the  Incidents  which  It  records.    Peter't  Oorsfettion, 
and  the  Benediction  pronounced   upon  hint  (v.  13-20).     13. 
When  Jesus  came  into  the  coast* — '  the  parts,'  i.  e.,  the 
territory  or  region.    In  Mark  (8.  27)  It  Is  "the  towns"  or 
villages.'    of  Cesarea  Philippi— It  lay  at  the   foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  In  the 
territory  of  Dan,  and  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Pal- 
estine.   It  was  originally  called  Panium  (from  a  cavern 
In   its    neighbourhood    dedicated    to    the   god  Pan)  and 
Pwtecu.    Philip,  the  tetrarch,  the  only  good  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  In  whose  dominions  Paneas  lay,  having  beau- 
tified and  enlarged   It,  changed  Its  name  to  Cesarea,  In 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  added  Philippi  after 
tils  own  name,  to  distinguish  It  from  the  other  Cesarea 
I  Acts  10.  1)  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
ftea.    (Josephus,  Antiquities,  15.  10,  8;  18.  2,  1.)    This  quiet 
and  distant  retreat  Jesus  appears  to   have  sought  with 
the  view  of  talking  over  with  the  Twelve  the  fruit  of  His 
past  labours,  and  breaking  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 
■ad  Intelligence  of  His  approaching  death,    he  asked  his 
iUcipies— "  by  the  way,"  says  Mark  (8.  27),  and  "as  He 
was  alone  praying,"  says  Luke  (9.  18)— saying,  Whom — 
at'  more  grammatically,  "Who" — do  men  say  that  I  the 
Son  of  man  am  1 — [or, '  that  the  Son  of  man  Is' — the  recent 
editors  omitting  here  the  me  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  though 
the  evidence  seems  pretty  nearly  balanced}— q.  d.,  'What 
are  the  views  generally  entertained  of  Me,  the  Son  of  man, 
after  going  up  and  down  among  them  so  long  T'    He  had 
now  closed  the  first  great  stage  of  His  ministry,  and  was 
just  entering  on  the  last  dark  one.    His  spirit,  burdened, 
•ought  relief  in  retirement,  not  only  from  the  multitude, 
but  even  for  a  season  from  the  Twelve.    He  retreated  Into 
"the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  pouring  out  His 
kkU  "  in  supplications  and  prayers,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears"  (Hebrews  6.  7).    On  rejoining  His  disciples, 
and  as  they  were  pursuing  tneir  quiet  Journey,  He  asked 


them  th'.s  question      14.  And  they  said,  Some  say  thai 
thou   art   .lohn    the    Baptist — risen    from   the  dead.     86 
that   Herod   Antlpas  was   not   singular    in    his   surmise 
(ch.  14.  1,  2).     some,    Kliaa— <Cf.  Mark   6.  15)— and   otiiew, 
JoRinlw- Was    this    theory    "uggested    by  a   supposed 
resemblance   between   the  "Man  of  Sorrows"  and  'the 
weeping    prophet?'     or    one    of  the    prophets  —  or,    at 
Luke    (9.8)  expresses  it,   "that  one  of  the  old  prophets 
Is  risen  again."    In  another  report  of  the  popular  opin- 
ions which   Mark   («.  15)  gives  us,  it  is  thus  expressed, 
"That  It  Is   a    prophet  for  J,  as   one  of   the    prophet*:" 
In  other  words.  That  he  was  a  prophetical  person,  resem- 
bling those  Of  old.     15.  He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom 
— rather,  "Who" — say  ye  that  I  am!— He  had  never  put 
this  question  before,  but  the  crisis  He  was  reaching  made 
it  fitting  that  He  should  now  have  it  from   them.     Ws 
may  suppose  this  to  be  one  of  those  moments  of  which 
the   prophet  says.  In  His  name,  "Then   I   said,   I   have 
laboured  in  vain ;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  naught, 
and  in  vain"  (Isaiah  49.  4):  Lo,  these  three  years  I  come 
seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree  ;  and  what  Is  It?    As  the  re- 
sult of  all,  I  am  taken  for  John  the  Baptist,  for  Ellas,  for 
Jeremlas,  for  one  of  the  prophets.    Yet  some  there  are 
that  have  beheld  My  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  and  I  shall  hear  their  voice,  for  it  is 
sweet.   16.  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God — He  does  not 
say,  'Scribes  and  Pharisees,  rulers  and  people,   are  all 
perplexed  ;  and  shall  we,  unlettered  fishermen,  presume 
to  decide?'    But  feeling  the  light  of  his  Master's  glory 
shining  In  his  soul,  he  breaks  forth— not  in  a  tame,  pro- 
saic acknowledgment,  'J  believe  that  thou  art,'  Ac. — but  In 
the  language  of  adoration — such  as  one  uses  In  worship, 
"Thou   art  the    Christ,   the    Son   of  the   Living 
God  I"    He  first  owns  Him  the  promised  Messiah  (see  on 
ch.  1.  16);  then  he  rises  higher,  echoing   the  voice  from 
heaven— "This  Is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  wel 
pleased;"  and  in  the  Important  addition — "Son  of  the 
Living  God" — he  recognizes  the  essential  and  eterna 
life  of  God  as  in  this  His  Son— though  doubtless  without 
that  distinct  perception  afterwards  vouchsafed.    IT.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou — 
Though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Peter,  in  this  noble 
testimony  to  Christ,  only  expressed  the  conviction  of  all 
the  Twelve,  yet  since  he  alone  seems  to  have  had  clear 
enough  apprehensions  to  put  that  conviction  in  proper 
and  suitable  words,  and  courage  enough  to  speak  them 
out,  and  readiness  enough  to  do  this  at  the  right  time — so 
he  only,  of  all  the  Twelve,  seems  to  have  met  the  present 
want,  and  communicated  to  the  saddened  soul  of  the  Re- 
deemer at  the  critical    moment  that  balm   which    was 
needed  to  cheer  and  refresh  it.    Nor  is  Jesus  above  giving 
Indication  of  the  deep  satisfaction  which    this    speech 
yielded  Him,  and  hastening  to  respond  to  it  by  a  signal 
acknowledgment  of  Peter  In  return.    Simon-Bar joma— 
or,  'son  of  Jona'  (John  1.  42),  or  Jonas  (John  21.  15).    This 
name,  denoting  his  humble  fleshly  extraction,  seems  to 
have  been  purposely  here  mentioned,  to  contrast   the 
more  vividly  with  the  spiritual  elevation  to  which  Divine 
Illumination  had  raised  him.       »r  flesh  and  blood  hath 
mot  revealed   it  unto    thee-    This  Is   not  the    fruit  of 
human  teaching.'    but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
— In  speaking  of  God,  Jesus,  it  is  to  be  observed,  nevei 
calls  Him,  "Our  Father"  (see  on  John  20.  17),  bnt  either 
"your  Father"— when  He  would  encourage  His  timid  be- 
lieving ones  with  the  assurance  that  He  was  theirs,  and 
teach    themselves    to   call    Him   so — or,    as    here,    "  My 
Father,"   to  signify  some   peculiar  action  or  aspect  of 
Him  as  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
IS.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee — q.  d.,  '  As  thou  hast  borne 
such  testimony  to  Me,  even  so  in  return  do  I  to  thee.' 
That  thou  art  Peter1 — At  his  first  calling,  this  new  name 
was  announced  to  him  as  an  honour  afterwards  to  be  con- 
ferred on  him  (John  1.  43).    Now  he  gets  it,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  what  It  was  meant  to  convey,    and  mp*n 
this  rock— As  "  Peter"  and  "  Rock"  are  one  word  In  tb* 
dialect  familiarly  spoken  by  our  Lord — the  Aramaic  or, 
Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  come 
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>y— this  exalted  play  upon  the  word  can  be  fully  seen  only 
id  languages  which  have  one  word  for  both.  Even  In  the 
Ureek  it  is  inipej-fectly  represented.  In  French, as  Wkb- 
*tkr  and  Wilkinson  remark.  It  Is  perfect,  Pierre— pierre. 
I  will  build  my  Church— not  on  the  man  Simon  Bar- 
Jona;  but  on  him  as  the  heavenly-taught  confessor  of 
4  faith.  "My  Church,"  says  our  Lord,  calling  the 
Church  His  own;  a  magnificent  expression,  remarks 
IIexgkl,  regarding  Himself— nowhere  else  occurring  In 
the  Gospels,  and  the  gates  of  hell—'  of  Hades,'  or,  the 
nnssen  world;  meaning,  the  gates  of  Death:  In  other 
words,  'It  shall  never  perish.'  Some  explain  It  of  'the 
assaults  of  the  powers  of  darkness;'  but  though  that  ex- 
presses a  glorious  truth,  probably  the  former  Is  the  sense 
here.  19.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven— the  kingdom  of  God  about  to  be 
net  up  on  earth — and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  In  heaven  i  anil  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  Poose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  In  heaven — 
Whatever  this  mean,  it  was  soon  expressly  extended  to  all 
che  apostles  (ch.  IS.  18);  so  that  the  claim  of  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  Church,  made  for  Peter  by  the  Church  of 
Some,  and  then  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  popes  as 
the  legitimate  successors  of  St.  Peter,  is  baseless  and  Im- 
pudent. As  first  in  confessing  Christ,  Peter  got  this  com- 
mission before  the  rest;  and  with  these  "keys,"  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  he  first  "opened  the  door  of  faith"  to 
the  Jews,  and  then,  In  the  person  of  Cornelius,  he  was 
honoured  to  do  the  same  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  In  the 
lists  of  the  apostles,  Peter  is  always  first  named.  See  on 
oh.  18.  18.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  not  In  all  the  New 
Testament  Is  there  the  vestige  of  any  authority  either 
claimed  or  exercised  by  Peter,  or  conceded  to  him,  above 
the  rest  of  the  apostles — a  thing  conclusive  against  the 
Romish  claims  In  behalf  of  that  apostle.  90.  Then 
charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  lie  was  Jesus  the  Christ — Now  that  He 
had  been  so  explicit,  they  might  naturally  think  the 
time  come  for  giving  it  out  openly ;  but  here  they  are  told 
It  had  not. 

Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death,  and  Rebuke  oj 
Peter  (v.  21-28).  The  occasion  here  Is  evidently  the  same. 
tU.  Front  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto 
hi*  disciples — i.  e.,  with  an  expllcitness  and  frequency  He 
had  never  observed  before — how  that  he  must  go  unto 
Jerusalem  and  suifer  many  things  ("and  be  rejected," 
Matthew  and  Mark)  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes— not  as  before,  merely  by  not  receiving  Him,  but 
by  formal  deeds — and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the 
third  day— Mark  (8.  32)  adds,  that  "He  spake  that  saying 
openly"— 'explicitly,'  or  'without  disguise.'  8*.  Then 
Peter  took  him — [aside],  apart  from  the  rest;  presuming 
on  the  distinction  just  conferred  on  him;  showing  how 
unexpected  and  distasteful  to  them  all  was  the  announce- 
ment—and  began  to  rebuke  him — affectionately,  yet 
with  a  certain  generous  indignation,  to  chide  him.  say- 
ing, Be  It  far  from  thee  t  tills  shall  not  be  unto  thee— 
i.  «.,  '  If  I  can  help  it:'  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  him 
in  the  garden  to  draw  the  sword  In  His  behalf  (John  18. 10). 
S3.  But  he  turned,  and  said — In  the  hearing  of  the  rest ; 
for  Mark  (8.33)  expressly  says,  "When  He  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  di»  'pies,  He  rebuked  Peter;" 
perceiving  that  he  had  but  coldly  uttered  what  others 
felt,  and  that  the  check  was  needed  by  them  also — Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan — the  same  words  as  He  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Tempter  (Luke  i.  8);  for  He  felt  In  it  asatanle 
lnre,  a  whisper  from  hell,  to  move  Him  from  His  purpose 
to  suffer.  So  He  shook  off  the  Serpent,  then  coiling 
around  Him,  and  "felt  no  harm"  (Acts  28. 5).  How  quickly 
has  tne  "rock"  turned  to  a  devil!  The  fruit  of  Divine 
teaching  the  Lord  delighted  to  honour  in  Peter;  but 
the  mouthpiece  of  hell,  which  he  had  in  a  moment 
of  forgetful ness  become,  the  Lord  shook  off  with  horror. 
thou  art  an  offence— '  a  stumbling-block' — unto  met 
'Thou  playest  the  Tempter,  casting  a  stumbling-block  In 
my  way  to  the  Cross.  Could  It  succeed,  where  wert  thouT 
and  how  should  the  Serpent's  head  be  bruised  ?'  for  thou 
m  •»  oureut  not  — '  thou  thlnkest  not'— the  thing*  that  be 
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of  God,  but  those  that  he  of  men—  Thou  art  <s»rr  «*« 
away  by  human  views  of  the  way  of  setting  up  Meusiah'* 
kingdom,  quite  contrary  to  those  of  God.'  This  %** 
kindly  said,  not  to  take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  the  rebate, 
but  to  explain  and  justify  it,  as  it  was  evident  Peter  knew 
not  wh«*  was  In  the  bosom  of  his  rash  speech,  a*.  Than 
said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples— Mark  (8.  34)  says,  "  When 
He  had  called  the  people  unto  Him,  with  His  disciples 
also,  He  said  unto  them"— turning  the  rebuke  of  one  into 
a  warning  to  all — If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  I©6 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  hi»  cross,  and  follow* 
me,  For  whosoever  will  save — Ms  minded  to  save,'  ot 
bent  on  saving — his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whoaoevex 
will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  It — See  on  oh. 
10.38,39.  'A  suffering  and  dying  Messiah  llketh  you  ill; 
but  what  if  Ills  servants  shall  meet  the  same  late?  They 
may  not;  but  who  follows  Me  must,  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.'  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  If  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  'world,  and  lose — or  '  forfeit' — his  own 
soul  I  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  hi* 
soul  ?— Instead  of  these  weighty  words,  which  we  find  in 
Mark  also,  it  is  thus  expressed  in  Luke:  "If  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away,"  or  better, 
'  If  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  destroy  or  forfeit  him- 
self.' How  awful  is  the  stake  as  here  set  forth  I  If  a  man 
makes  the  present  world— In  its  various  forms  of  riches, 
honours,  pleasures,  and  such  like— the  object  of  supreme 
pursuit,  be  it  that  he  gains  the  world ;  yet  along  with  It 
he  forfeits  his  own  soul.  Not  that  any  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  gain  the  whole  world— a  very  small  portion  of  It,  in- 
deed, falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  successful  of  the  world's 
votaries — but  to  make  the  extravagant  concession,  that 
by  giving  himself  entirely  up  to  It,  a  man  gains  the  whole 
world ;  yet,  setting  over  against  this  gain  the  forfeiture  of 
his  soul— necessarily  following  the  surrender  of  his  whole 
heart  to  the  world— what  is  he  profited  T  But,  If  not  the 
whole  world,  yet  possibly  something  else  may  be  conceived 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  soul.  Well,  what  is  It? — "Or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  Thus, 
in  langnage  the  weightiest,  because  the  simplest,  does  otu 
Lord  shut  up  His  hearers,  and  all  who  shall  read  thest 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  the  priceless  valne  to 
every  man  of  his  own  soul.  In  Mark  and  Luke  the  »1- 
lowing  words  are  added :  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall  b« 
ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words"—'  shall  be  ashamed  of 
belonging  to  Me,  and  ashamed  of  My  Gospel,'  "  In  thl* 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation"  (see  on  ch.  12.  39),  "of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed  when  He  comet  h 
in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  the  holy  angels"  (Mark  8 
88;  Luke  9.  26).  He  will  render  back  to  that  man  his  owi 
treatment,  disowning  him  before  the  most  august  of  ah 
assemblies,  and  putting  him  to  "shame  and  everlasting 
contempt"  (Daniel  12.  2).  '  O  shame,'  exclaims  Bssgkl,  '  to 
be  put  to  shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels  I'  The 
sense  of  shame  is  founded  on  our  love  of  reputation,  which 
causes  instinctive  aversion  to  what  Is  fitted  to  lower  it, 
and  was  given  us  as  a  preservative  from  all  that  is  prop- 
erly shameful.  To  be  lost  to  shame  Is  to  be  nearly  past 
hope.  (Zephaniah  3.5;  Jeremiah  6.15;  8.8.)  But  when 
Christ  and  "  His  words"  are  unpopular,  thesame  instinct- 
ive desire  to  stand  well  with  others  begets  that  temptation 
to  be  ashamed  of  Him  which  only  the  'expulsive  power' 
of  a  higher  affection  can  effectually  counteract.  27.  Foi 
the  Son  of  man  shall  come  In  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  his  angels — In  the  splendour  of  His  Father's  author- 
ity and  with  all  His  angelic  ministers,  ready  to  execute 
His  pleasure — and  then  he  shall  reward,  <fcc.  28.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  standing  here—'  some 
of  those  standing  here' — which  shall  not  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  In  his  kingdom— 
or,  as  In  Mark  (9.1),  "till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  with  power ;"  or,  as  in  Luke  (9.  27),  more  simply 
still,  "  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  reference 
beyond  doubt,  Is  to  the  firm  establishment  and  vlctorlow 
progress,  in  the  lifetime  of  some  then  present,  of  that  new 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to  work  the  great- 
est  of  all  changes  on  this  earth,  and  he  the  grand  piiMdfp 
of  His  final  coming  In  glory. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

V«r.    1-U.       JESUS     IS     TRANSFIGURED— CONVMRAATTON 

AaouT  Elias.  (—Mark  9.  2-13 ;  Lake  9.  28-38. )  For  the  e x- 
jw-sltlon,  see  on  Luke  9.  28-36. 

14-28.  Hjsaling  of  a  Demoniac  Boy— Second  Explicit 
announcement  bt  oce  lord  of  hlfl  approaching 
0SATB  and  Resurrection.  (—Mark  9. 14-82;  Lake  9.  87- 
&)  The  time  of  this  section  is  sufficiently  denoted  by 
iie  events  which  all  the  narratives  show  to  have  Imme- 
diately preceded  It— the  first  explicit  annotincement  of 
aia  death,  and  the  transfiguration— both  being  between 
His  third  and  His  fourth  and  last  Passover. 

Healing  of  the  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Bop  (v.  14-21).  For 
the  exposition  of  this  portion,  see  on  Mark  9. 14-82. 

Second  Announcement  of  BU  Death  (v.  22,  23).  583.  And 
while  they  abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  onto  them— 
Mark  (9.  80),  as  usual,  Is  very  precise  here :  "And  they  de- 
parted thence"— i.  e.,  from  the  scene  of  the  last  miracle— 
"  and  passed  through  Galilee ;  and  He  would  not  that  any 
man  should  know  It."  So  this  was  not  a  preaching,  but 
&  private.  Journey  through  Galilee.  Indeed,  His  public 
ministry  In  Galilee  was  now  all  but  concluded.  Though 
He  ser  t  out  the  Seventy  after  this  to  preach  and  heal, 
Himself  was  little  more  In  public  there,  and  He  was  soon 
to  b)  J  it  a  final  adieu.  Till  this  hour  arrived  He  was 
cnlo'Jy  occupied  with  the  Twelve,  preparing  them  for  the 
c50tr  ing  events.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into 
!h#  bands  of  men  .  .  .  And  they  were  exceeding  sorry 
—7  hough  the  shock  would  not  be  so  great  as  at  the  first 
announcement  (ch.  18.  21.  22),  their  "sorrow"  would  not  be 
the  less,  but  probably  the  greater,  the  deeper  the  Intelli- 
gence went  down  Into  their  hearts,  and  a  new  wave  dash- 
Ing  upon  them  by  this  repetition  of  the  heavy  tidings. 
Accordingly,  Luke  (9.  43,  44),  connecting  it  with  the  scene 
of  the  mlrao'e  Just  recorded,  and  the  teaching  which  arose 
out  of  It— or  possibly  with  all  His  recent  teaching— says 
our  Lord  forewarned  the  Twelve  that  they  would  soon 
stand  in  need  of  all  that  teaching:  "But  while  they  won- 
dered every  one  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  He  said 
ar.to  His  disciples,  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your 
Mrs;  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered,"  &o. : '  Be  not 
sarrled  off  your  feet  by  the  grandeur  you  have  lately  seen 
in  Me,  but  remember  what  I  have  told  you,  and  now  tell 
rou  again,  that  that  San  In  whose  beams  ye  now  rejoice  Is 
soon  to  set  In  midnight  gloom.'  Remarkable  is  the  anti- 
thesis In  those  words  of  our  Lord  preserved  In  all  the 
three  Narratives  — "  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed 
Into  the  hands  of  men."  He  adds  (v.  45)  that "  they  under- 
stood not  this  saying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they 
perceived  it  not"— for  the  plainest  statements,  when  they 
«nconnter  long-continued  and  obstinate  prejudices,  are 
seen  through  a  distorting  and  dulling  medium— "and 
wera  afraid  to  ask  Him;"  deterred  partly  by  the  air  of 
lofty  sadness  with  which  doubtless  these  sayings  were 
uttered,  and  on  which  they  would  be  reluctant  to  break 
In,  and  partly  by  the  fear  of  laying  themselves  open  to 
rebuke  for  their  shallowness  and  timidity.  How  artless 
is  all  this ! 

24-27.  Thb  Tribute  Money.  The  time  of  this  section 
is  evidently  in  immediate  succession  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  brief  but  most  pregnant  incident  which 
it  records  is  given  by  our  Evangelist  alone— for  whom,  no 
doubt,  It  would  have  a  peculiar  interest,  from  Its  relation 
to  his  own  town  and  his  own  familiar  lake.  24.  And 
when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  re- 
wived  tribute  money — 'the  double  drachma;'  a  sum 
equal  to  two  Attic  drachmas,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Jewish  "  half-shekel,"  payable,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  temple  and  Its  services,  by  every  male  Jew  of 
twenty  years  old  and  upward.  For  tt-  e  origin  of  this  an- 
nual tnx.  see  Exodus  30.  13,  14;  2  Chronicles  24.  6,  9.  Thus, 
It  will  be  observed.  It  was  not  a  civil,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
tact.  The  tax  mentioned  in  the  next  verse  was  a  civil  one. 
fhe  whole  teaching  of  this  very  remarkable  scene  de- 
pends upon  this  distinction,  cam*  to  Peter— at  whose 
aoise  Jesus  probably  resided  while  at  Capernaum.  This 
wcj  tains  several  things  In  the  narrative,    and  said,  Doth 


not  your  master  pay  tribute  J— The  question  NUUk 
imply  that  the  payment  of  this  tax  was  voluntary,  but  «*• 
pected  ;  or  what,  in  modern  phrase,  would  be  called  a  '  vol- 
untary assessment.'  25.  He  salth,  yea — q.d.,  To  be  sun 
He  does;'  as  If  eager  to  remove  even  the  suspicion  of  tfa« 
contrary.  If  Peter  knew— as  surely  he  did— that  then*  wat 
at  this  time  no  money  in  the  bag,  this  reply  must  be 
regarded  as  a  great  act  of  faith  In  his  Master.  And  when 
be  was  come  into  the  house — Peter's — Jesus  prevented 
him—1  anticipated  him ;'  according  to  the  old  sense  of  the 
word  "  prevent" — saying,  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  I 
—using  his  family  name  for  familiarity,  of  whom  do  th« 
kings  of  the  eartb  take  custom — meaning  custom  on 
good! s  exported  or  Imported — or  tribute— meaning  the 
poll  tax,  payable  to  the  Romans  by  every  one  whose 
name  was  In  the  '  census.'  This,  therefore,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  strictly  a  civil  tax.  of  their  own  children, 
or  of  strangers — This  cannot  mean  'foreigners,'  from 
whom  sovereigns  certainls'  do  not  raise  taxes,  but  'those 
who  are  not  of  their  own  family,'  i.  e.,  their  subjects.  26. 
Peter  suith  unto  hint,  Of  strangers — or,  'Of  those  not 
their  children.'  .lesus  salth  unto  him,  Then  are  the 
children  fret) — By  "the  children"  our  Lord  cannot  here 
mean  Himself  and  the  Twelve  together,  in  some  loos* 
sense  of  their  near  relationship  to  God  as  their  common 
Father.  For  besides  that  our  Lord  never  once  mixes 
Himself  up  with  His  disciples  in  speaking  of  their  rela- 
tion to  God,  but  ever  studiously  keeps  His  relation  and 
theirs  apart  (see,  for  example,  on  the  last  words  of  this 
chapter) — this  would  be  to  teach  the  right  of  believers  to 
exemption  from  the  dues  required  for  sacred  services,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  that  Paul  teaches  and  that  He  Himself  in- 
dicates throughout.  He  can  refer  here,  then,  only  tc 
Himself;  using  the  word  "children"  evidently  In  order 
to  express  the  general  principle  observed  by  sovereigns, 
who  do  not  draw  taxes  from  their  own  children,  and 
thus  convey  the  truth  respecting  His  own  exemption  tb* 
more  strikingly: — q.  d.,  'It  the  sovereign's  own  family  b« 
exempt,  you  know  the  inference  in  My  case;'  or  to  ex- 
press It  more  nakedly  than  Jesus  thought  needful  and 
fitting:  'This  is  a  tax  for  upholding  My  Father's  House: 
As  His  Son,  then,  that  tax  Is  not  due  by  Me — I  am  free.' 
587.  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should  offend  —  oi 
'stumble' — them — all  ignorant  as  they  are  of  My  rela- 
tion to  the  Lord  of  the  Temple,  and  should  misconstrue  » 
claim  to  exemption  Into  lndlfferenoe  to  His  honour  who 
dwells  in  It — go  thou  to  the  sea — Capernaum,  It  will  be 
remembered,  lay  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee — and  cast  no 
hook,  and  take  up  the  Ash  that  first  comet  h  upi  and 
when  ti,«u  bast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shall  flml  a 
piece  of  money — 'a  stater.'  So  it  should  have  been  ren- 
dered, and  not  Indefinitely,  as  in  our  version,  for  the  coin 
was  an  Attic  silver  coin  equal  to  two  of  the  foremen- 
tloned  "dldrachms"  of  half  a  shekel's  valae,  and  so,  wa* 
the  exact  sum  required  for  both.  Accordingly,  the  Lord 
adds — that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  the* 
— lit.,  'Instead  of  Me  and  thee;'  perhaps  because  the  pay- 
ment was  a  redemption  of  the  person  paid  for  (Exodns  30. 
12)— in  which  view  Jesus  certainly  was  "free."  If  the 
house  was  Peter's,  this  will  account  for  payment  being 
provided  on  this  occasion,  not  for  all  the  Twelve,  but 
only  for  him  and  His  Lord.  Observe,  our  Lord  does  not 
say  " for  us,"  but  " for  Me  and  thee;"  thus  distinguishing 
the  Exempted  One  and  His  non-exempted  disciple. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Strife  among  the  Twelve  Who  should  be 
Greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  Rela- 
tive Teaching.  (—Mark  9.  33-50;  Luke  9. 46-60.)  For  tb* 
exposition,  see  on  Mark  9.  33-60. 

10-35.  Further  Teaching  on  the  same  Subject,  in- 
cluding the  Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  DKhrTOR, 

Same  Subject  (v.  10-20).  10.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise— 
'stumble' — not  one  of  these  little  ones  |  for  1  say  uut/ 
yon,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  ivbic.lt  is  in  heaven— A  chfflcul* 
verse;  but  perhaps  the  following  may  be  more  than  an  I) 
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aairatlon:— Among  men,  those  who  nurse  and  rear  the 
royal  children,  however  humble  In  themselves,  are  al- 
lowed free  entrance  with  their  charge,  and  a  degree  of 
familiarity  which  even  the  highest  state  ministers  dare 
not  assume.  Probably  our  Lord  means  that.  In  virtue  of 
therir  charge  over  His  disciples  (Hebrews  L  18;  John  LSI), 
the  angels  have  errand*  to  the  throne,  a  welcome  there, 
»nd  a  dear  familiarity  In  dealing  with  "  His  Father  which 
ts  In  heaven,"  which  on  their  own  matters  they  oould  not 
assume.  11.  For  the  Son  of  mu  Is  cons*  to  save  that 
which  was — or  '  Ik' — lost — A  golden  saying,  once  and 
again  repeated  in  different  forms.  Here  the  connection 
seems  to  be,  'Since  the  whole  object  and  errand  of  the 
Son  of  m»u  Into  the  world  is  to  save  the  lost,  take  heed 
lest,  by  causing  offences,  ye  lose  the  saved.'  That  this 
Is  the  idea  intended  we  may  gather  from  v.  14.  19,  13. 
How  think  je  1  If  a  man  have  an  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  Ac. — This  is  another  of 
those  pregnant  sayings  which  our  Lord  uttered  more 
than  once.  Bee  on  the  delightful  parable  of  the  lost  sheep 
In  Luke  15.  4-7.  Only  the  object  there  Is  to  show  what  the 
good  Shepherd  will  do,  when  even  one  of  His  sheep  Is 
lost,  to  finti  It;  here  the  object  is  to  show,  when  found,  how 
reluctant  He  Is  to  lose  It.  Accordingly,  It  is  added — v.  1*. 
Fvem  so  It  Is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  Is  In 
fernven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish — 
How,  then,  can  He  but  visit  for  those  "  offences"  which 
which  endanger  the  souls  of  these  little  ones?  15. 
Moreover,  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
Uiee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone t  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother,  Ac.— Probably  our  Lord  had  reference  still 
to  the  late  dispute,  Who  should  be  the  greatest T  After 
the  rebuke — so  gentle  and  captivating,  yet  so  dignified 
and  Divine — under  which  they  would  doubtless  be  smart- 
ing, perhaps  each  would  be  saying,  It  was  not  I  that  be- 
gan it,  it  was  not  I  that  threw  out  unworthy  and  Irritat- 
ing Insinuations  against  my  brethren.  Be  It  so,  says 
our  Lord  ;  but  as  such  things  will  often  arise,  I  will  direct 
you  how  to  proceed.  First,  Neither  harbour  a  grudge 
•gainst  your  offending  brother,  nor  break  forth  upon 
hi  in  in  presence  of  the  unbelieving,  but  take  him  aside, 
show  him  his  fault,  and  If  he  own  and  make  reparation 
for  it,  you  have  done  more  service  to  him  than  even  Jus- 
tice to  yourself.  Next,  It  this  fall,  take  two  or  three  to 
witness  how  Just  your  complaint  Is,  and  how  brotherly 
your  spirit  in  dealing  with  blm.  Again,  It  this  falL 
bring  him  before  the  Church  or  congregation  to  which 
both  belong.  Lastly,  It  even  this  fall,  regard  him  as  no 
longer  a  brother  Christian,  but  as  one  "  without"— as  the 
Jews  did  Gentiles  and  publicans.  18.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven— Here,  what  had  been 
granted  but  a  short  time  before  to  Peter  only  (see  on  ch. 
IB.  19)  is  plainly  extended  to  all  the  Twelve;  so  that  what- 
ever it  means.  It  means  nothing  peculiar  to  Peter,  far  less 
to  his  pretended  successors  at  Rome.  It  has  to  do  with 
admission  to  and  rejection  from  the  membership  of  the 
Church.  But  see  on  John  20.  23.  10.  Again  I  say  unto 
you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  U  In  heaven.  '40.  For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  In — or  'unto' 
— my  name,  there  am  I  In  Hie  midst  of  them  —  On  this 
passage — so  full  of  sublime  encouragement  to  Christian 
union  In  action  and  prayer — observe,  first,  the  oonneotlon 
in  which  it  stands.  Our  Lord  had  been  speaking  of 
church-meetings  before  which  the  obstinate  perversity 
if  a  brother  was  in  the  last  resort  to  be  brought,  and 
yhose  decision  was  to  be  final— such  honour  does  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  put  upon  Its  lawful  assemblies.  But 
not  these  assemblies  only  does  He  deign  to  countenance 
and  honour.  For  even  two  uniting  to  bring  any  matter 
before  Him  shall  find  that  they  are  not  alone,  for  My 
Father  is  with  them,  says  Jesus.  Next,  observe  thepre- 
<n««m  here  put  upon  union  in  prayer.  As  this  cannot  exist 
with  fewer  than  .wo.  so  by  letting  it  down  so  low  as  that 
Ml 


number,  He  gives  the  utmost  conceivable  enoonragamoni 
to  union  in  this  exercise.  But  what  kind  of  union  f  Not 
an  agreement  merely  to  pray  In  concert,  but  to  pray  for 
some  definite  thing.  "As  touching  anything  which  thay 
•hall  ask,"  says  our  Lord— anything  they  shall  agree  *>o 
ask  in  concert.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  He  had  cer- 
tain things  at  that  moment  in  His  eye,  as  most  fitting  and 
needful  subjects  for  such  concerted  prayer.  The  Twelve 
had  been  "falling  out  by  the  way"  about  the  mlserablt 
question  of  precedence  in  their  Master's  kingdom,  and 
this,  as  it  stirred  their  corruptions,  had  given  rise — or  at 
least  was  In  danger  of  giving  rise — to  "offences"  portion* 
to  their  souls.  The  Lord  Himself  had  been  directing  them 
how  to  deal  with  one  another  about  such  matters.  "Bui 
now  shows  He  unto  them  a  more  excellent  way."  Let 
them  bring  all  such  matters — yea,  and  everything  what- 
soever by  which  either  their  own  loving  relationship  t© 
each  other,  or  the  good  of  His  kingdom  at  large,  mlghl  be 
affected— to  their  Father  in  heaven;  and  if  they  be  hut 
agreed  in  petitioning  Him  about  that  thing,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  His  Father  which  is  In  heaven.  Hut 
further,  it  Is  not  merely  union  in  prayer  for  the  same 
thing— for  that  might  be  with  very  Jarring  ideas  of  the 
thing  to  be  desired— but  it  Is  to  symphonions  prayer,  to 
prayer  by  kindred  spirits,  members  of  one  family,  ser- 
vants of  one  Lord,  constrained  by  the  same  love,  fighting 
under  one  banner,  cheered  by  assurances  of  the  same  vlo- 
tory;  a  living  and  loving  union,  whose  voice  in  the  Di- 
vine ear  Is  as  the  sonnd  of  many  waters.  Accordingly, 
what  they  ask  "  on  earth"  is  done  for  them,  says  Jeans, 
"of  my  Father  which  Is  in  heaven."  Not  for  nothing  doea 
He  say,  "of  kt  Fathkb"- not  "Toon  Fathbb;"  as  U 
evident  from  what  follows:  "For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  unto  my  name" — the  "  My"  is  emphatic, 
"there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  As  His  name  would 
prove  a  spell  to  draw  together  many  clusters  of  His  deal 
disciples,  so  If  there  should  be  but  two  or  three,  that  will 
attract  Himself  down  Into  the  midst  of  them ;  and  related 
as  He  is  to  both  the  parties,  the  petitioners  and  the  Peti- 
tioned—to  the  one  on  earth  by  the  tie  of  His  assumed 
flesh,  and  to  the  other  In  heaven  by  the  tie  of  His  eternal 
Splrlt^-thelr  symphonions  prayers  on  earth  would  thrill 
upward  through  Him  to  heaven,  be  carried  by  Him  Into 
the  holiest  of  all,  and  so  reach  the  Throne.  Thus  will  Ha 
be  the  living  Conductor  of  the  prayer  upward,  and  the 
answer  downward. 

Parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Debtor  (v.  21-85).  SI.  Then 
came  Peter  to  htm,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  aay 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  1  In  the  re- 
cent dispute,  Peter  had  probably  been  an  object  of  special 
envy,  and  his  forwardness  in  continually  answering  for 
all  the  rest  would  likely  be  cast  up  to  him — and  if  so, 
probably  by  Judas — notwithstanding  his  Master's  com- 
mendations. And  as  such  insinuations  were  perhaps 
made  once  and  again,  he  wished  to  know  how  often  and 
how  long  he  was  to  stand  it.  till  seven  times  I  This 
being  the  sacred  and  complete  number,  perhaps  hla 
meaning  was,  Is  there  to  be  a  limit  at  which  the  needful 
forbearance  will  be  full  f  !89.  Jesus  smith  unto  hint,! 
say  not  unto  thee,  t'utl)  seven  times)  but,  Until  sev- 
enty times  seven — i.  e.,  so  long  as  It  shall  be  needed  and 
sought:  you  are  never  to  come  to  the  point  of  refusing 
forgiveness  sincerely  asked.  (See  on  Luke  17.  S,  4.)  S3. 
Therefore — '  with  referenoe  to  this  matter'— is  the  klng» 
(linn  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king,  whii  h 
would  take  account  of  his  servants — or,  would  scruti- 
nise the  accounts  of  his  revenue-colleotors.  S4.  And 
when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 
him,  -which  owed  hint  ten  thousand  talents— If  Attte 
talent*  «r«  here  meant,  10,000  of  them  would  amount  to 
above  <t  million  and  a  half  sterling;  If  Jewish  talents,  to  a 
much  larger  sum.  So.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to 
pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wlfi 
and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  ba 
made— (See  2  Kings  4.1;  Nehemiah  5.8;  Leviticus  25.  M.) 
SM.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him — or  did  humble  obeisance  to  him — saying,  L*rd, 
have  natlene*  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all — Th« 
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•vms  Jnat  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  claim 
mads  against  him,  and  a  piteous  lmploratlon  of  mercy. 
« .  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with 
Mupaattoa,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the 
debt—Payment  being  hopeless,  the  Master  Is  first  moved 
with  compassion;  next,  liberates  his  debtor  from  prison; 
and  then  cancels  the  debt  freely.  »8.  But  the  same 
servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow-aer- 
raste- Mark  the  difference  here.  The  first  case  Is  that 
4  master  and  servant ;  In  this  case,  both  are  on  a  footing 
>1  equality.  (See  v.  33,  below.)  -which  owed  him  an 
hundred  pence—  If  Jewish  money  is  Intended,  this  debt 
was  to  the  other  less  than  one  to  a  million,  and  he  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat — '  he  seized 
and  throttled  him'— saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest— 
Murk  the  mercilessness  even  of  the  tone.  39.  And  his 
fcllow-gervnnt  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him,  saying,  Have  patience  -with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all— The  same  attitude,  and  the  same  words  which 
drew  compassion  from  his  master,  are  here  employed 
towards  himself  by  his  fellow-servant.  30.  And  he 
would  not  |  but  went  and  cast  him  Into  prison,  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt,  Ac— Jesus  here  vividly  conveys  the 
Intolerable  injustice  and  impudence  which  even  the  ser- 
vants saw  in  this  act  on  the  part  of  one  so  recently  laid 
under  the  heaviest  obligations  to  their  common  master. 
3S*.  33.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him, 
said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  Ac. — Before 
bringing  down  his  vengeance  upon  him,  he  calmly  points 
out  to  him  how  shamefully  unreasonable  and  heartless 
his  conduct  was;  which  would  give  the  punishment  in* 
dieted  on  him  a  double  sting.  34.  And  his  lord  -was 
wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors  —  more 
than  jailers ;  denoting  the  severity  of  the  treatment  which 
he  thought  such  a  case  demanded,  till  he  should  pay  all 
thai  -was  due  ^nto  him.  35.  So  like-wise — in  this  spirit, 
orou  this  principle — shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also 
rinto  you,  If  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every 
esse  his  brother  their  trespasses. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-12.  Final  Depasture  from  G  a  lit.—— DnroBO*. 
-Mark  10.  1-12;  Luke  9.  61.) 

Farewell  to  Galilee.  1.  And  It  cause  to  puss,  that  whan 
Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  he  departed  front 
Bultlee — Tills  marks  a  very  solemn  period  in  our  Lord's 
ptiolic  ministry.  So  slightly  la  it  touched  here,  and  in  the 
Torres  ponding  passage  of  Mark  (10.  1),  that  few  readers 
probably  note  It  as  the  Redeemer's  FareweU  to  Galilee, 
which  however  it  was.  See  on  the  sublime  statement  of 
Luke  (9.  51).  which  relates  to  the  same  transition-stage  In 
the  progress  of  our  Lord's  work,  and  came  Into  tbe 
sonnta— or  '  boundaries' — of  Judem  beyond  Jordan  i. «., 
to  the  farther,  or  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  into  Perea,  the 
dominions  of  Herod  Antlpas.  But  though  one  might  con- 
clude from  our  Evangelist  that  our  Lord  went  straight 
from  the  one  region  to  the  other,  we  know  from  the  other 
Gospels  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the 
leparture  from  the  on*  and  the  arrival  at  the  other, 
during  which  many  oi  uie  most  Important  events  In  our 
Lord's  public  life  occurred — probably  a  large  part  of  what 
is  recorded  in  Luke  9.  51,  onward  to  ch.  18.  15,  and  part  of 
John  7.  2-11,  54.  ».  And  great  multitudes  folio-wed  him  f 
and  he  healed  them  there — Mark  says  further  (10. 1),  that 
"as  He  was  wont,  He  taught  them  there."  What  we  now 
have  on  the  subject  of  Divorce  Is  some  of  that  teaching. 

Divorce  (v.  3-12).  3.  Is  It  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  every  cause  1  Two  rival  schools  (as  we  saw 
xi  oh,  6.  81)  were  divided  on  this  question — a  delicate  one, 
M  Di  Wktte  pertinently  remarks.  In  the  dominions  of 
Herod  Antlpas.  4.  Aud  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
clave  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made  them  at  the  be- 
ginning made  them  male  aud  female-or  better, perhaps, 
He  thai  made  them  made  them  from  the  beginning  a 
eiale  and  a  female.'  5.  And  said,  For  this  cause — to  follow 
out  tnls  Divine  appointment,  shall  a  iu«n  leave  father 
end   sisUt-f.  and   shall   cleave   to  his  wife  ■  and  they 


twain  shsvU  be  one  flesh)  Ac— Jesus  her*  sends  then 
back  to  the  original  constitution  o»  man  as  one  pair,  » 
male  and  a  female;  to  their  marriage,  as  such,  by  Dlvin< 
appointment ;  and  to  the  purpose  of  God,  expressed  by  tn. 
■acred  historian,  that  In  all  time  one  man  and  one  woman 
should  by  marriage  become  one  flesh— so  to  continue  iw 
long  as  both  are  in  the  flesh.  This  being  God's  constitu- 
tion, let  not  man  break  It  up  by  causeless  divorces.  T. 
They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Mosee  then  command  to 
give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ! 
8.  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses — as  a  civil  lawgiver,  be- 
cause of— or  '  having  respect  to' — the  hardness  of  your 
hearts — looking  to  your  low  moral  state,  and  your  inabil 
lty  to  endure  the  strictness  of  the  original  law  —  suflered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives — tolerated  a  relaxation  or 
the  strictness  of  the  marriage  bond — not  as  approving  in 
it,  but  to  prevent  still  greater  evils.  But  from  the  begin- 
ning It  -was  not  so — This  is  repeated,  in  order  to  lmprew 
upon  His  audience  the  temporary  and  purely  civil  cha- 
racter of  this  Mosaic  relaxation.  9.  And  I  say  unto  yon, 
Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except,  Ac. — Set 
on  ch.  5.  32.  10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  caw 
of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  It  Is  not  good  to  marry 
— q.  U.,  '  In  this  view  of  marriage,  sureiy  it  must  prove  a 
snare  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  had  better  be  avoided 
altogether.'  11.  But  he  said  unto  them,  All  men  can- 
not receive  this  saying,  sav*  they  to  whom  It  Is  given 
—q.  a\, '  That  the  unmarried  state  Is  better,  is  a  saying  not 
for  every  one,  and  Indeed  only  for  such  as  It  Is  divinely 
Intended  for.'  But  who  are  these?  they  would  natural l.\ 
ask ;  and  this  our  Lord  proceeds  to  tell  them  in  Lhre« 
particulars.  1*.  For  there  are  some  eunuchs  which 
wore  so  born  from  their  mother's  womb  —  persona 
constitutionally  either  incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  mar- 
riage—and  there  are  some  eunuchs  which  were  made 
eunuchs  of  men — persons  rendered  Incapable  by  others — 
and  there  be  eunuchs  -which  have  made  themselves 
•nnuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake — persons 
who,  to  do  God's  work  better,  deliberately  choose  this 
State.  Such  was  Paul  (1  Corinthians  7.  7).  He  that  la  able 
to  receive  It,  let  him  receive  It—'  He  who  feels  this  to  be 
his  proper  vocation,  let  him  embrace  it;'  which,  of  course. 
Is  as  much  as  to  say— 'he  only.'  Thus,  all  is  left  free  In 
this  matter. 

18-15.      LlTTLH  C'HII.DKKN  BROUGHT  TO  CHRIST.   (—Mark 

10. 18-16;  Luke  18. 16-17.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Lake 
18.  15-17. 

15-80.    Thi  Rich  Young  Kulkk  (-Mark  10. 17-31 ;  Luk* 
18.18-80.)    For  the  exposition,  Bee  on  Lnke  18. 18-80. 

OHAPTEE    XX. 

Ver.  1-16.  Parabljb  of  thjb  Labourkrs  ur  thi  Vura- 
yard.  This  parable,  recorded  only  by  Matthew,  is  oloaely 
connected  with  tne  end  of  ch.  19.,  being  spoken  with  refer- 
ence to  Peter's  question,  How  It  should  fare  with  those 
who,  like  himself,  had  left  all  for  Christ  ?  It  Is  designed 
to  show  that  while  they  woald  be  richly  rewarded,  a  cer- 
tain equity  would  still  be  observed  towards  later  convert* 
and  workmen  in  His  service,  1.  For  the  kingdom  ol 
heaven  Is  like  unto  a  man  that  Is  an  householder, 
Ac — The  figure  of  a  vineyard,  to  represent  the  rearing  of 
souls  for  heaven,  the  culture  required  and  provided  lb! 
that  purpose,  and  the  care  and  pains  which  God  takes  in 
that  whole  matter,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible. 
(Psalm  80.  8-16;  Isaiah  5.  1-7;  Jeremiah  2.  21;  Lake  20.  9- 
16 ;  John  15. 1-h.)  At  vintage-time,  as  Wrbstxb  and  Wil- 
kinson remark,  labour  was  scarce,  and  masters  were  oh 
liged  to  be  early  in  the  market  to  secure  It.  Perhaps  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  labourers,  may  be  incidentally  sug 
gested,  ch.  9.  37,  88.  The  "labourers,"  as  in  ch.  9.  88,  are 
first,  the  official  servants  of  the  Church,  but  after  them  and 
along  with  them  all  the  servants  of  Christ,  whom  he  ha* 
laid  under  the  weightiest  obligation  to  work  in  His  service. 
'i.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  labourers  liar  a 
penny— a  usual  day's  hire  Uhe  amount  of  which  will  be 
found   in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles) — h*  sent  them  Inc 
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At»  vlaeyard.  3.  And  he  weui  out  abonl  the  third 
bour— about  nine  o'clock,  or  after  a  fourth  of  the  working 
lay  had  expired :  the  day  of  twelve  hours  was  reckoned 
from  six  to  six.  and  saw  others  standing  Idle—'  unem- 
ployed'— In  the  market-place.  4.  And  said  onto  them, 
So  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  j  and  whatsoever  Is  right 
— 'Jnst,'  'equitable,'  In  proportion  to  their  time— I  -will 
gi rt  you.  And  they  went  their  way.  5.  Again  he  went 
ant  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour — about  noon,  and 
about  three  o'clock  afternoon — and  did  likewise — hiring 
and  sending  Into  his  vineyard  fresh  labourers  each  time. 
6.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour — but  one  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  working  day ;  a  most  unusual  hour  both 
for  offering  and  engaging — and  found  others  standing 
Idle,  and  salth,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  Idle? — 
Of  course  they  had  not  been  there,  or  not  been  disposed 
to  offer  themselves  at  the  proper  time ;  but  as  they  were 
now  willing,  and  the  day  was  not  over,  and  "yet  there 
was  room,"  they  also  are  engaged,  and  on  similar  terms 
with  all  the  rest.  8.  So  when  even  wan  come — i.  e.,  the 
reckoning- time  between  masters  and  labourers  (see 
Deuteronomy  24.  15);  pointing  to  the  day  of  final  ac- 
count— the  lord  of  the  vineyard  salth  unto  his  steward 
—  answering  to  Christ  Himself,  represented  "as  a  8on 
over  His  own  house  "  (Hebrews  3.  6 ;  see  ch.  11.  27 ;  John  8. 
15;  5.  27) — Call  the  labourers  and  give  them  their  hire, 
beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  flrat — Remarkable 
direction  this—'  last  hired,  first  paid.'  9.  And  'when  they 
•same  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour,  they 
received  every  man  a  penny — a  full  day's  wages.  10. 
But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they 
should  have  received  more— This  is  that  calculating, 
mercenary  spirit  which  had  peeped  out — though  perhaps 
very  slightly— In  Peter's  question  (ch.  19.  27),  and  which 
this  parable  was  designed  once  for  all  to  put  down  among 
the  servants  of  Christ.  11.  And  when  they  had  re- 
ceived It,  they  murmured  against  the  goodnua  of  the 
house— rather,  '  the  householder,'  the  word  being  the 
same  as  In  v.  1—1%.  Saying,  These  last  have  wrought 
Tmt]  one  hour,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto 
u,  which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat — '  the  burn- 
ing heat ' — of  the  day— who  have  wrought  not  only  longer 
but  during  a  more  trying  period  of  the  day.  13.  But  he 
answered  oue  of  them — doubtless  the  spokesman  of  the 
complaining  party  —  and  said,  Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong  s  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  J 
.  .  .  15.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  -with 
•nine  own  !  Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  ant  good  ! — q.  d., 
'  You  appeal  to  justice,  and  by  that  your  mouth  Is  shut; 
tor  the  sum  you  agreed  for  is  paid  you.  Your  case  being 
■disposed  of,  with  the  terms  I  make  with  other  labourers 
you  have  nothing  to  do;  and  to  grudge  the  benevolence 
shown  to  others,  when  by  your  own  admission  you  have 
been  honourably  dealt  with,  Is  both  unworthy  envy  of 
four  neighbour,  and  discontent  with  the  goodness  that 
engaged  and  rewarded  you  In  his  service  at  all.'  16.  So 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last— q.  d.,  'Take 
heed  lest  by  Indulging  the  spirit  of  these  "  murmurers  " 
at  the  "  penny  "  given  to  the  last  hired,  ye  miss  your  own 
penny,  though  first  in  the  vineyard  ;  while  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  come  in  so  late  may  inspire  these  last  with 
such  a  humble  frame,  and  such  admiration  of  the  grace 
that  has  hired  and  rewarded  them  at  all,  as  will  put  them 
Into  the  foremost  place  in  the  end.'  for  many  be  called, 
but  few  chosen — This  Is  another  of  our  Lord's  terse  and 
pregnant  sayings,  more  than  once  uttered  In  dlfierent 
oonnections.  (Bee  ch.  19.30;  22.14.)  The  'calling"  of 
which  the  New  Testament  almost  invariably  speaks  Is 
what  divines  call  effectual  culling,  carrying  with  It  a  super- 
natural operation  on  the  will  to  secure  Its  consent.  But 
that  oannot  be  the  meaning  of  it  here ;  the  "  called  "  being 
<»mphatioally  distinguished  from  the  "chosen."  It  can 
raly  mean  here  the  '  invited.'  And  so  the  sense  is.  Many 
receive  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  whom  God  has 
never  "chosen  to  salvation  through  sanctlfloation  of  the 
*plrtt  and  belief  of  the  truth  "  (2  Theasalonians  2.  18).  But 
what,  It  may  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
\r.a  parable r  Probably  this — to  teach  us  that  men  who 
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have  wrought  in  Christ's  service  all  tbelr  days  may,  Oj 
the  spirit  which  they  manifest  at  the  last,  make  it  to* 
evident  that,  as  between  God  and  their  own  souls,  tbey 
never  were  chosen  workmen  at  all. 

17-28.  Third  explicit  Annouscbmkkt  of  His  ap- 
proaching Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurkkctiox— 
The  Ambitious  Request  of  James  and  John,  and  ibi 
Reply.  (—Mark  10.  32-45;  Luke  18.81-31.)  For  the  ex 
position,  see  on  Mark  10.  82-45. 

29-34.  Two  Blind  Men  Healed.  (—Mark  10.  48-59 
Luke  18.  35-43.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Luke  18.  85-45. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-9.     Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jhbcsa 
lem  on  tee  First  day  of  the  Week.    (—Mark  11. 1-11; 
Luke  19.  29-40;  John  12.  12-19.)    For  the  exposition  of  this 
majestic  scene — recorded,  as  will  be  seen,  by  all  the  Evan 
gellsts— see  on  Luke  19.  29-40. 

10-22.  Stir  about  Him  in  the  City— Second  Cleans- 
ing OF  THE  TKMPLK,  AND  MIRACLES  THERE— Gl/ORIOU* 

Vindication  of  the  Children's  Testimony— The  Bar- 
ren Fig  Tree  Cursed,  with  Lessons  from  it.  (—Marls 
11.  11-26;  Luke  19.  45-48.)  For  the  exposition,  Bee  Luke  19 
after  v.  44;  and  on  Mark  1L  12-26. 

23-40.  The  Authority  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  thi 
Repj  r— The  Parables  of  the  Two  Sons,  and  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandman.  (—Mark  H.  27-12. 12;  Luke  20. 
1-19.)  Now  commences,  as  Alford  remarks,  that  seriec 
of  parables  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  with  His  enemies, 
In  which  He  develops,  more  completely  than  ever  before. 
His  hostility  to  their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity :  and  so  they 
are  stirred  up  to  compass  His  death. 

The  Autlwrity  of  Jesus  Questioned,  and  the  Reply  (v.  23-27). 
33.  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things ! — refer- 
ring particularly  to  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  temple  —  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  t 
24.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will 
ask  you  one  thing  .  .  .  25.  The  baptism  of  John — mean- 
ing, his  whole  mission  and  ministry,  of  which  baptism 
was  the  proper  character — whence  was  It  t  from  heaven, 
or  of  men  I— What  wisdom  there  was  In  this  way  of  meet- 
ing their  question  will  best  appear  by  their  reply.  If  we 
shall  say,  From  heaven  \  he  will  say  unto  us,  Why 
did  ye  not  then  believe  him  1 — 'Why  did  ye  not  believe 
the  testimony  which  he  bore  to  Me,  as  the  promised  and 
expected  Messiah?'  for  that  was  the  burden  of  his  whole 
testimony.  4t\.  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men;  we  feat 
the  people — rather  the  multitude.  In  Luke  (20.  6)  It  la, 
"all  the  people  will  done  us" — 'stone  us  to  death' — for 
all  hold  John  as  a  prophet — Crooked,  cringing  hypo- 
crites! No  wonder  Jesus  gave  you  no  answer.  27.  And 
they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell — Evi- 
dently their  difficulty  was,  how  to  answer,  so  as  neither 
to  shake  their  determination  to  reject  the  claims  of 
Christ  nor  damage  their  reputation  with  the  people.  For 
the  truth  Itself  they  cared  nothing  whatever.  X either 
tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  *hlngs — What 
composure  and  dignity  of  wisdom  does  on  rd  here  dis- 
play, as  He  turns  their  question  upon  thek^selves,  and, 
while  revealing  his  knowledge  of  their  hyjjocrisy,  close* 
their  mouths !  Taking  advantage  of  the  surprise,  silence, 
and  awe  produced  by  this  reply,  our  Lord  followed  It  Im- 
mediately up  by  the  two  following  parables. 

Parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (v.  28-32).  28.  But  what  thin* 
ye)  A  certain  man  had  two  sons  i  and  he  came  to  the 
first  and  said,  Son,  go  work  to-day  In  my  vineyard — 
for  true  religion  is  a  practical  thing,  a  "bringing  fortb 
fruit  unto  God."  '-29.  He  answered  and  said,  I  "will  net 
—Trench  notices  the  rudeness  of  this  answer,  and  tb« 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  to  excuse  such  disobedience, 
both  characteristic;  representing  careless,  reckless  sin- 
ners resisting  God  to  His  face.  30.  And  became  to  Um 
second,  and  said  likewise.  Auil  he  answered  and  said. 
I  [goj,  sir — "I,  sir.'  The  emphatic  "  I,"  here,  denotes  th* 
self-righteous  complacency  which  says,  "God,  I  thank 
thee  that  7  am  not  as  other  men  "  (Luke  18. 11).  and  wesu 
not — He  did  not  "afterward   repent"  and  refuse  to  in.- 
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«i  mere  was  here  no  intention  to  go.  It  la  the  class  trial 
'osy  and  (to  not"  (eh.  2*.  3) — a  falseness  more  abominable 
*>  God,  says  Stikk,  than  any  "  I  will  not."  31.  Whether 
»f  them  twala  did  the  wlU  of  hit  Father  I  They  say 
unto  hlu»,  The  first— Now  comes  the  application.  Jesus 
salth  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  pub- 
Hicans  and  the  harlots  go — or  'are  going;'  even  now  en- 
tering, while  ye  hold  back— Into  the  kingdom  of  God 
ftw*t»re  yon— The  publicans  and  the  harlots  were  the  first 
son,  who,  when  told  to  work  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
Mid,  I  will  not;  but  afterwards  repented  and  went, 
/heir  early  life  was  a  flat  and  flagrant  refusal  to  do  what 
Aey  were  commanded;  It  was  one  continued  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  God.  "  The  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people,"  with  whom  our  Lord  was  now 
speaking,  were  the  second  son,  who  said,  I  go,  sir,  but 
went  not  They  were  early  called,  and  all  their  life  long 
professed  obedience  to  God,  but  never  rendered  it ;  their 
life  was  one  of  continued  disobedience.  38.  For  John 
came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness — «.  «.,  '  call- 
ing yon  to  repentance;'  as  Noah  is  styled  '  a  preacher  of 
righteousness'  (3  Peter  2.  5),  when  like  the  Baptist  he 
warned  the  old  world  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 
and  ye  believed  him  not— "They  did  not  reject  him;" 
nay,  they  "were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in  his 
light"  (John  5.35);  but  they  would  not  receive  his  testi- 
mony to  Jesus,  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  be- 
lieved hint— Of  the  publicans  this  Is  twice  expressly  re- 
corded, Luke  S.  12;  7.29.  Of  the  harlots,  then,  the  same 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  though  the  fact  la  not  expressly 
recorded.  These  outcasts  gladly  believed  the  testimony 
of  John  to  the  coming  Saviour,  and  so  hastened  to  Jesus 
when  He  came.  See  Luke  7.  37 ;  15. 1,  <to.  and  ye,  when 
ye  had  seen  It,  repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might 
believe  hint— Instead  of  being  "  provoked  to  Jealousy"  by 
their  example,  ye  have  seen  them  flocking  to  the  Saviour 
and  getting  to  heaven,  unmoved. 

ParrabU  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (v.  83-46).  33.  Hear 
another  parable  i  There  was  a  certain  householder, 
whloh  planted  a  vineyard  — See  on  Luke  13.  6— and 
hedged  it  round  abo  at,  and  digged  a  winepress  in  it, 
and  built  a  tower— Those  details  are  taken,  as  Is  the 
aasis  of  the  parable  itself,  from  that  beautiful  parable  of 
Isaiah  5. 1-7,  in  order  to  fix  down  the  application  and  sus- 
tain it  by  Old  Testament  authority,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen  —  These  are  Just  the  ordinary  spiritual 
f  aides  of  the  people,  under  whose  care  and  culture  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  are  expected  to  spring  up.  and 
went  Into  a  far  country— "for  a  long  time"  (Luke  20.  9), 
leaving  the  vineyard  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  hus- 
bandry during  the  whole  time  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
On  ^ls  phraseology,  see  on  Mark  4.  26.  34.  And  when 
the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants 
to  the  husbandmen— By  these  "servants"  are  meant  the 
prophets  and  other  extraordinary  messengers,  raised  up 
from  time  to  time.  See  on  ch.  23.  87.  that  they  might 
receive  the  fruits  of  it — See  again  on  Luke  13. 6.  39.  And 
the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,  and  beat  one — see 
Jeremiah  87. 15;  3S.  H — and  killed  another— see  Jeremiah 
4>.  20-23  — and  stoned  another  — see  2  Chronicles  24.  21. 
Compare  with  this  whole  verse  ch.  23.  37,  where  our  Lord 
reiterates  these  charges  in  the  moat  melting  strain.  30. 
Again,  he  sent  otherwrvanU  more  than  the  first  4  and 
they  did  unto  them  likewise— see  2  Kings  17.13;  2 Chron- 
icles 36.  16,  18;  Nehenilah  9.  20.  37.  But  last  of  oil  he 
sent  unto  them  his  son,  anylng,  They  will  reverence 
my  son— In  Ma  rk  (12. 8)  this  is  most  touchingly  expressed : 
"Having  yet  therefore  one  son.  His  well-beloved.  He 
mam  Him  also  last  unto  them,  saying.  They  will  rever- 
anoe  my  son."  Luke's  version  of  It  too  (20. 13)  is  striking : 
1  Then  said  the  lord  of  the  vineyard.  What  shall  I  do?  I 
will  send  my  beloved  son :  it  may  be  they  will  reverence 
Hlii  when  they  see.  Him."  Who  does  not  see  that  our 
Lord  here  severs  Himself,  by  the  sharpest  line  of  demark- 
*tlon,  from  all  merely  human  messengers,  and  claims  for 
Himself  Oonship  m  its  loftiest  senaeT  (Cf.  Hebrews  3. 3-6.) 
fhe  expression,  "  It  may  be  they  will  reverence  my  son," 
«  d«*<',£R*d  to  teech  the  almoa*  unimaginable  guilt  of  not 


reverentlnlly  welcoming  God's  Son.  3S.  But  w  m  Um 
husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said  among  ths  Aselvci 
— Of.  Genesis  37. 18-20;  John  11.  47-53  —  This  Is  tl  «  heir- 
Sublime  expression  this  of  the  great  truth,  that  God's  in- 
heritance was  destined  for,  and  in  due  time  let  to  come 
into  the  possession  of,  His  own  Son  in  ourruUurr:  (Hebrews 
1.  2).  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us  seize  on  his  in- 
heritance— that  so,  from  mere  servants,  we  rri&y  becom* 
lords.  This  Is  the  deep  aim  of  the  depraved  heart;  this  U 
emphatically  "the  root  of  all  evil."  39.  An/  they  caught 
him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard—  it.  Hebrews  IS. 
11-13  ("  without  the  gate — without  the  car  p");  1  Kings  2L 
13;  John  19.  17— and  slew  him.  40-  «Vhen  the  lord 
therefore  of  the  vineyard  eometh — *  .lis  represents  'the 
settling  time,'  which,  in  the  case  of  ,ne  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tics, was  that  judicial  trial  of  th«"  jatlon  and  its  leaders 
which  Issued  in  the  destruction  o'  „heir  whole  state,  what 
will  he  do  unto  those  husband  /»<■»«!  41.  They  say  unto 
him,  He  will. miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men — an 
emphatic  alliteration  not  easily  conveyed  in  English: 
'  He  will  badly  destroy  thosa  bad  men,'  or  '  miserably  de- 
stroy those  miserable  men,'  is  something  like  it.  and 
will  let  out  his  vlneyr  rd  unto  other  husbandmen, 
'which  shall  render  hlr  ■  the  fruits  in  their  seasons — If 
this  answer  was  giver  by  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  oar 
Lord  addressed  the  pi  able,  they  thus  unwittingly  pro- 
nounced their  own  ccodemnation:  as  did  David  to  Na- 
than the  prophet  (2  S-muel  12.  5-7),  and  Simon  the  Phar- 
isee to  onr  Lord  (Luk  e  7.  43,  Ac).  But  if  it  was  given,  at 
the  two  other  Evangelists  agree  in  representing  it,  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  the  explicltness  of  the  answer  wonld 
seem  to  favour  that  supposition,  then  we  can  better  ex- 
plain the  exclamation  of  the  Pharisees  which  followed  it, 
in  Luke's  report — "  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  said. 
God  forbid"  — His  whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon 
them.  43.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye.  never  read 
In  the  Scriptures  (Psalm  118.  22,  23),  The  stone  which 
the  builders  rejected,  <fcc.  A  bright  Messianic  prophecy, 
which  reappears  in  various  forms  (Isaiah  28. 16,  &c),  and 
was  made  glorious  nse  of  by  Peter  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  4. 11).  He  recurs  to  it  in  his  first  epistle  (1  Peter  2. 
4-6).  43.  Therefore  say  I  unto  yon,  The  kingdom  of 
God  — God's  visible  Kingdom,  or  Ohnrch,  upon  earth, 
which  up  to  this  time  stood  intheseed  of  Abraham — shall 
be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  biingfnsj 
forth  the  fruits  thereof— (.  c,  the  great  evangelical  com- 
munity of  the  faithful,  which,  after  the  extrusion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  would  consist  chiefiy  of  Gentiles,  until 
"all  Israel  should  be  saved"  (Romans  11.  25,  26).  This 
vastly  Important  statement  is  given  by  Matthew  only. 
44.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  i  but  on  -whomsoever  It  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder— The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  a  Temple, 
in  the  erection  of  which  a  certain  stone,  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able by  the  spiritual  builders,  is,  by  the  great  Lord  of  the 
House,  made  the  key-stone  of  the  whole.  On  that  Stone 
the  builders  were  now  "falling"  and  being  "broken" 
(iRalah  K.  15).  They  were  sustaining  great  spiritual  hurt, 
bnt  soon  that  Stone  should  "  fall  upon  them"  and  "grind 
them  to  powder"  (Daniel  2.  34,  35;  Zecharlah  12.  2)— In 
their  corporate  capacity,  In  the  tremendous  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  personally,  as  unbelievers,  in  a  more  awful 
sense  still.  45.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Phar  • 
tsees  had  heard  his  parables — referring  to  that  of  the  Two 
Sons  and  this  one  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen — they  pea> 
<■•- Ived  that  he  spake  of  them.  16.  But  when  they 
sought  to  lay  hands  on  him— which  Luke  (20.  19)  says 
they  did  "the  same  hour,"  hardly  able  to  restrain  their 
rage — they  feared  the  multitude  —  rather,  '  the  multi- 
tudes'— because  they  took  him  for  n  prophet — Just  an 
they  feared  to  say  John's  baptism  was  of  men,  because 
the  masses  took  him  for  a  prophet  (v.  26).  Miserable  crea- 
tures! So,  for  this  time,  "they  left  Him  and  went  theli 
way"  (Mark  12. 12). 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-14.    Pakabj.e  of  tei  Marriagk  or  the  Ru*©"* 
Sow.    This  la  a  different  parable  from  that  of  the  Gr«*v 
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*upper,  in  Lake  14.  16.  Ac.,  anJ  Is  reoorded  by  Matthew 
Atone.  S.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  la  like  rbIo  a  cer- 
tain king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  taJa  aon — 'In 

this  parable,'  as  Tkjsnch  admirably  remarks, '  we  see  how 
(.he  Lord  Is  revealing  Himself  In  ever  clearer  light  as  the 
central  Person  of  the  kingdom,  giving  hare  a  far  plainer 
hint  than  In  the  last  parable  of  the  nobility  of  His  de- 
scent. There  He  was  indeed  the  Son,  the  only  and  be- 
'oved  one  (Mark  12.  6),  of  the  Householder;  bnt  here  His 
race  Is  royal,  and  He  appears  as  Himself  at  onoe  the  King 
and  the  King's  Bon.  (Psalm  72.  1.)  The  last  was  a  parable 
of  the  Old  Testament  history;  and  Christ  Is  rather  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  line  of  its  prophets  and  teachers 
than  the  Founder  of  a  new  kingdom.  In  that,  God  ap- 
pears demanding  something  from  men  ;  in  this,  a  parable 
of  grace,  Ood  appears  more  as  giving  something  to  them. 
Thus,  as  often,  the  two  complete  each  other:  this  taking 
up  the  matter  where  the  other  left  It.'  The  "marriage" 
of  Jehovah  to  His  people  Israel  was  familiar  to  Jewish 
ears ;  and  in  Psalm  15.  this  marriage  is  seen  consummated 
In  the  Person  of  Messiah  '  the  Kino,'  Himself  addressed 
as  '  Ood'  and  yet  as  anointed  by  '  His  Ood'  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  His  fellows.  These  apparent  contradic- 
tories (see  on  Luke  20.  41-14)  are  resolved  In  this  parable; 
and  Jesus,  in  claiming  to  be  this  King's  Son,  serve*  Him- 
telj  Heir  to  all  that  the  prophets  and  sweet  linger*  of  Israel 
held  forth  as  to  Jehovah's  ineffably  near  and  endearing  union 
to  His  people.  But  observe  carefully,  that  thi  Bridb 
does  not  come  into  view  in  this  parable ;  its  design  being 
to  teach  certain  truths  under  the  figure  of  guests  at  a  wed- 
ding feast,  and  the  want  of  a  wedding  garment,  which 
would  not  have  harmonized  with  the  Introduction  of  the 
Bride.  3.  and  teut  forth  his  servant* — representing  all 
preachers  of  the  Gospel — to  call  them  that  were  bidden 
—here  meaning  the  Jews,  who  were  "bidden,"  from  the 
first  choice  of  them  onwards  through  every  summons  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  prophets  to  hold  themselves  In 
readiness  for  the  appearing  of  their  King— to  the  -wed- 
ding— or  the  marriage  festivities,  when  the  preparations 
were  all  concluded,  and  they  -would  not  come — as  the 
Issue  of  the  whole  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  His  apostles  thereafter,  too  sadly  showed.  4. 
My  oxen  and  my  failings  are  killed,  and  all  things 
are  ready  >  come  unto  the  marriage — This  points  to 
those  Gospel  calls  after  Christ's  death,  resurrection,  as- 
oension,  and  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  the  parable 
x>uld  not  directly  allude,  but  when  only  It  could  be  said, 
with  strict  propriety,  "  that  all  things  were  ready."  Cf.  I 
Corinthians  5.  7,  8,  "Christ  our  Passover  Is  sacrificed  for 
as;  therefore,  let  us  keep  the  feast:"  also  Jehn  8.  51,  "I 
am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven: 
If  any  man  eat  of  '.his  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever:  and 
the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world."  S.  But  they  made  light  of  It, 
and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise  i  6.  Anil  the  remnant  took  his  servants, 
and  entreated  them  spitefully — 'Insulted  them' — and 
slew  them— These  are  two  different  classes  of  unbelievers : 
the  one  simply  indifferent;  the  other  absolutely  hostile — 
the  one,  contemptuous  scorners  ;  the  other,  bitter  perjecu- 
tors.  7.  But  when  the  king— the  Great  God,  who  is  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  heard  thereof,  ha  was 
wroth—  at  the  affront  put  both  on  His  Son,  and  on  Him- 
self who  had  deigned  to  invite  them,  and  he  sent  forth 
bis  armies— The  Jionuins  are  here  styled  God's  armies, 
Just  as  the  Assyrian  is  styled  "the  rod  of  His  anger" 
(Isaiah  10.  5),  as  being  the  executors  of  His  judicial  ven- 
geance, and  destroyed  those  murderers — and  In  what 
vast  nnmliers  did  they  do  it!  and  burned  up  their  city 
—Ah  !  Jerusalem,  once  "the  city  ol  the  Great  King"  (Psalm 
1ft.  2),  and  even  up  almost  to  this  time  (ch.  6.  85);  but  now 
It  Is  "  their  city"— Just  as  our  Lord,  a  day  or  two  after  this, 
•aid  of  the  temple,  where  God  had  so  long  dwelt,  "  Behold 
your  house  Is  left  unto  you  desolate"  (ch.  28.  88)1  Ct  Luke 
'&.  48,  44.  ft.  The  wedding  Is  ready,  bnt  they  which 
ware  bidden  wen  not  worthy — for  how  should  those  be 
teemed  worthy  to  sit  down  at  His  table  who  had  affronted 
Ulao  by  their  treatment  of  His  gracious  Invitation  7  • 
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Go  ye  therefore  Into  the  high-ways— the  great  ouUvti 
and  thoroughfares,  whether  of  town  or  country,  wlun 
human  beings  are  to  be  found,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall 
find  bid  to  the  marriage — i.  «.,  Just  as  they  are.  to.  Se 
those  servants  went  out  Into  the  high  ways,  and  gath- 
ered together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and- 
good — i.  «.,  without  making  any  distinction  between  open 
sinners  and  the  morally  correct.  The  Gospel  call  fetched 
In  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  outlying  heathen  alike.  Thus 
far.^he  parable  answers  to  that  of  'the  Great  Supper,' 
Luke  14.  16,  Ac.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
parable  is  what  follows:  11.  And  -when  the  king  cam* 
In  to  see  the  guests  —  Solemn  expression  this,  of  that 
omniscient  inspection  of  every  professed  disciple  of  the  Lorti 
Jesus  from  age  to  age,  In  virtue  of  which  his  true  charactei 
will  hereafter  be  judicially  proclaimed  !  he  saw  there  * 
man — This  shows  that  it  is  the  Judgment  of  individuals 
which  is  Intended  in  this  latter  part  of  the  paratle:  the 
erst  part  represents  rather  national  judgment — which 
had  not  on  a  wedding  garment — The  language  here  Is 
drawn  from  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  Zepha- 
nlah  1.  7,  8 :— "  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God ;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  Is  at  hand  :  for  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  a  sacrifice,  He  hath  bid  His  guests.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  In  the  day  of  the  Lord's  sacrifice,  that  I  will 
punish  the  princes,  and  the  king's  children,  and  all  such 
as  are  clothed  with  strange  apparel."  The  custom  in  the 
East  of  presenting  festival  garments  (see  Genesis  45.  22;  J 
Kings  5.  22),  even  though  not  clearly  proved,  Is  certainly 
presupposed  here.  It  undoubtedly  means  something, 
which  they  bring  not  of  their  own— for  how  could  the} 
have  any  such  dress  who  were  gathered  in  from  the  high- 
ways indiscriminately  T— but  which  they  receive  as  their 
appropriate  dress.  And  what  can  that  be  but  what  is 
meant  by  "putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus,"  as  "iHt  Lore 
our  Rightbousnkss  7"  (See  Psalm  45. 18, 14.)  Nor  could 
such  language  be  strange  to  those  in  whose  ears  had  so 
long  resounded  those  words  of  prophetic  Joy  :  "  I  will 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  Joyful  in  my 
God;  for  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion, He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness, 
as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as 
a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  Jewels"  (Isaiah  61.  10). 
lit.  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  In  hither,  not  having  a 
wedding  garment  1  And  he  was  speech!  as — being. 
self-condemned.  13.  Then  said  the  king  **  the  ser- 
vants— the  angelio  ministers  of  Divine  vengeance  (as  la 
ch.  13.  41) — Bind  him  hand  and  foot — putting  It  out  of 
his  power  to  resist — and  take  him  a -way,  and  ?ast  hint 
Into  outer  darkness.  So  ch.  8.  12;  25.  30.  The  expression 
is  emphatic— 'The  darkness  which  is  outside.  To  be 
'  outside'  at  all — or,  in  the  language  of  Revelation  22.  15,  to 
be  '  without'  the  heavenly  city,  excluded  from  !  ;s  Joyous 
nuptials  and  gladsome  festivities — is  sad  enough  of  itself, 
without  anything  else.  But  to  find  themselves  not  only 
excluded  from  the  brightness  and  glory  and  joy  and 
felicity  of  the  kingdom  above,  but  thrust  into  a  -egion  o» 
"darkness,"  with  all  its  horrors,  this  is  the  dlsr  al  retri- 
bution here  announced,  that  awaits  the  unworthy  at  the 
great  day.  [there] — in  that  region  and  condition-  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  See  on  ch.  1",  12.  14. 
For  many  are  called,  but  few  axe  chosen — So  ;h.  19.  3U. 
See  on  ch.  20.  16. 

15-40.  Kntanglinq  Questions  about  Trib*  tk,  ih? 
Rksurkkction,  and  thk  Okkat  Comic  an  dmjebt,  with 
the  Rkplies.  (  —  Mark  12.  13-34;  Luke  20.20-40.)  For  the 
exposition,  see  on  Mark  12.  18-34. 

41-46.      CHRIST     lUfKLrw    THK    PHARISEES    BT    A     QUES- 
TION   about    David   and    M.khbiah.    (—  Mark    1?    85-87 
Luke  20.  41-44.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  iX  36-47. 

CHAPTER    XXIII. 
Ver.  1-8U.    Dknungiation  of  thjb  Scrjhmb  and  1ia» 

»*■»—  UMKNTATION  OVKB  JEKUSALKM,  AND    FisawVA 

to  the  Tkmpije.  (  —  Mark  12.  88-40;  Luke  20.  45-47.;  Kc* 
this  long  and  terrible  discourse  we  are  Indebted,  wit  a  '.ts 
exception  of  a  few  verses  in  Mark  and  Luke,  to  Mntthsm 
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uoiMs  Bat  *•  -t  is  only  an  extended  repetlUon  of  denun- 
ciations uttered  not  Ions  before  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee, 
..and  recorded  by  Lake  (U.&7-64),  we  may  take  both  to- 
gether in  the  exposition. 

D-mvnciatUm  o/  the  Scribe*  and  Pharisees  {v.  1-88).  The 
«r*l,  twelve  verses  were  addressed  more  Immediately  to 
the  disciples,  the  rest  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisee*.  1. 
rb«a\  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude— '  to  the  multitudes' 
~o»d  to  his  disciples,  a.  Saying,  The  scribes  and  the 
Ph.uiseee  sit— The  Jewish  teachers  stood  to  read,  but  sat 
to  expound  the  Scriptures,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
Luke  4. 16  with  v.  20— in  Hoses'  seat— i.  «.,  as  interpreters 
Df  the  law  given  by  Moses.  3.  All  therefore— i.  «.,  all 
which,  as  sitting  in  that  teat  and  teaching  out  of  that  law— 
they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do — The  word 
"  therefore"  Is  thus,  It  will  be  seen,  of  great  Importance, 
hH  limiting  those  Injunctions  which  He  would  have  them 
obey  to  what  they  fetched  from  the  law  Itself.  In  requir- 
ing Implicit  obedience  to  such  Injunctions,  He  would 
have  them  to  recognize  the  authority  with  which  they 
taught  over  and  above  the  obligations  of  the  law  itself— 
»n  important  principle  truly  ;  but  He  who  denounced 
the  traditions  of  such  teachers  (oh.  15.  3)  cannot  have 
meant  here  to  throw  His  shield  over  these.  It  Is  re- 
marked by  Webstkb  and  Wilkinson  that  the  warning 
to  beware  of  the  scribes  Is  given  by  Mark  and  Luke  wl  th- 
ou! any  qualification :  the  charge  to  respect  and  obey  them 
being  reported  by  Matthew  alone,  Indicating  for  whom 
ibis  Gospel  was  especially  written,  and  the  writer's  desire 
to  conciliate  the  Jews.  4.  For  they  bind  heavy  bur- 
den* and  grievous  to  he  borne,  and  lay  ilitm  on 
inm's  shoulders  )  but  they  themselves  will  not  nrove 
them—"  touch  them  not"  (Luke  1L 16)— with  one  of  their 
fingers— referring  not  so  much  to  the  lrksomeness  of  the 
legal-rites,  though  they  were  Irksome  enough  (Act*  15. 10), 
as  to  the  heartless  rigour  with  which  they  were  enforced, 
and  by  men  of  shameless  Inconsistency.  5.  But  all  their 
works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men — Whatever  good 
they  do,  or  zeal  they  show,  has  but  one  motive— human 
tpplanse.  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries — strips 
sf  parchment  with  Soripture-texts  on  them,  worn  on 
She  forehead,  arm,  and  side,  in  time  of  prayer,  and  en- 
.argc  the  borders  of  their  garments— fringes  of  their 
upper  garments  (Numbers  15.  37-40).  6.  And  love  the 
upper  most  rooms— The  word  "  room"  Is  now  obsolete  in 
the  sense  here  intended.  It  should  be  'the  uppermost 
place,'  L  e.,  the  place  of  highest  honour,  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  In  the  synagogues.  See  on  Luke  14.  7,  8. 
7.  And  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of 
asm,  Rabbi,  Rabbi— It  is  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
of  this  that  must  be  pressed ;  though  the  violation  of  the 
letter,  springing  from  spiritual  pride,  has  done  incalcu- 
lable evil  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  reiteration  of  the 
word  "  Rabbi"  shows  how  It  tickled  the  ear  and  fed  the 
spiritual  pride  of  those  ecclesiastics.  8.  But  he  not  ye 
called  Rabbi  i  for  one  is  your  Master—'  your  Guide, 
jovj  Teacher,'  9.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon 
the  earth  i  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven, 
Ac— To  construe  these  Injunctions  into  a  condemnation 
of  every  title  by  which  Church  rulers  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  flock  which  they  rule,  Is  virtually  to 
condemn  that  rule  itself;  and  accordingly  the  same  per- 
sons do  both— bat  against  the  whole  strain  of  the  New 
Testament  and  sound  Christian  Judgment,  But  when  we 
have  guarded  ourselves  against  these  extremes,  let  us  see 
to  It  that  we  retain  the  full  spirit  of  this  warning  against 
that  itch  for  ecclesiastical  superiority  which  has  been  the 
bane  and  the  scandal  of  Christ's  ministers  in  every  age. 
(On  the  use  of  the  word  "Christ"  here,  see  on  ch.  1.  1.)  11. 
Bn.t  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  ser- 
vant—This plainly  means,  'shall  show  that  he  Is  so  by 
becoming  your  servant;'  as  in  ch.  20.  27,  compared  with 
Mark  10.  44.  11.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself 
shall  be  abased— See  on  Luke  18.  14.  What  follows  was 
tridressed  more  Immediately  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
IS  But  wo*  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
mrm    -Mere  they  are  charged  with  shutting  heaven  against 


men :  in  Luke  11.  63  they  are  charged  with  what  ww 
worse,  taking  away  the  key— "  the  key  of  knowladg*"— 
which  means,  not  the  key  to  open  knowledge,  but  know- 
ledge as  the  only  key  to  open  heaven.  A  right  know 
ledge  of  God's  revealed  word  Is  eternal  life,  as  oar  Lars 
says  (John  17.  8  and  6.  38);  but  this  they  took  away  froae 
the  people,  substituting  for  it  their  wretched  traditions. 
14.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! 
for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  Ac. — Taking  advantage 
of  the  helpless  condition  and  confiding  character  of 
"widows,"  they  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
property,  while  by  their  "long  prayers"  they  made  them 
believe  they  were  raised  far  above  "filthy  lucre."  Be 
much  "the  greater  damnation"  awaits  them.  What  a 
lifelike  description  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  suc- 
cessors of  those  scribes  I  15.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  tr 
make  one  proselyte — from  heathenism.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  this  in  Josephus.  and  when  he  Is  made,  yc 
make  him  two-fold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves— condemned,  for  the  hypocrisy  he  would  learn  to 
practice,  both  by  the  religion  he  left  and  that  he  em- 
braced. 16.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides — Striking 
expression  this  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  erroneous  teach- 
ing. Our  Lord,  here  and  In  some  following  verses,  con- 
demns the  subtle  distinctions  they  made  as  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  oaths — distinctions  invented  only  to  promote  thetr 
own  avaricious  purposes,  which  say,  Whosoever  shall 
swear  by  the  temple,  It  Is  nothing— he  has  incurred  ne 
debt — but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the 
temple — meaning  not  the  gold  that  adorned  the  temple  It- 
self, but  the  Oorban,  set  apart  for  sacred  uses  (see  on  eh .  15. 5) 
he  Is  a  debtor  I — i.  e.,  it  is  no  longer  his  own,  even  thougl' 
the  necessities  of  the  parent  might  require  it.  We  know 
who  the  successors  of  these  men  are.  but  whosoever 
sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  guilty — It 
should  have  been  rendered,  "  he  is  a  debtor,"  as  in  v.  18.  10. 
Te  fools,  and  blind  !  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or 
the  altar  that  sanctifleth  the  gift  T— (See  Exodus  29.  37.) 
21)  '«.  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear  by  th*  altar,  Ac- 
See  on  ch.  5.  33-37.  83.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  aud  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites  I  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise-- 
rather,  '  dill,'  as  In  margin — and  cummin— In  Luke  (11. 42) 
it  is  "  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs."  They  grounded 
this  practice  on  Leviticus  27. 30,  which  they  Interpreted  rig- 
idly. Our  Lord  purposely  names  the  most  trifling  product* 
of  the  earth  as  examples  of  what  they  punctiliously  ex 
acted  the  tenth  of.  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  mat- 
ters of  the  law,  Judgment,  mercy,  and  faith — In  Luke 
(11.  42)  it  Is  "Judgment,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God"— the 
expression  being  probably  varied  by  our  Lord  Himself  on 
the  two  different  occasions.  In  both  His  reference  is  to 
Mlcah  6.  6-8,  where  the  prophet  makes  all  acceptable 
religion  to  consist  of  three  elements — "  doing  Justly,  lov- 
ing mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our  God;"  which 
third  element  presupposes  and  comprehends  both  the 
"  faith"  of  Matthew  and  the  "  love"  of  Luke.  See  on  Mark 
12.  29,  32,  83.  The  same  tendenoy  to  merge  greater  duties 
in  less  besets  even  the  children  of  God  ;  but  it  is  the  cha- 
raeterltilr  o/  hypocrites,  these  ought  ye  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone — There  is  no  need 
for  one  set  of  duties  to  Jostle  out  another;  but  it  is  to  br. 
carefully  noted  that  of  the  greater  duties  our  Lord  says, 
"Ye  ought  to  have  done"  them,  while  of  the  lesser  H« 
merely  says,  "Ye  ought  not  to  leave  them  undone."  •* 
Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat — The  propftj 
rendering — as  In  the  older  English  translations,  and  per 
haps  our  own  as  It  came  from  the  translators'  hands — evi- 
dently Is, 'strain  out.'  It  was  the  costom ,  says  Tjumtcck 
of  the  stricter  Jews  to  strain  their  wine,  vinegar,  *n«! 
other  potables  through  linen  or  gaune,  lest  unawares  they 
should  drink  down  some  little  unclean  insect  therein 
and  thus  transgress  (Leviticus  11.  20,  23,  41,  42)— Just  as  the 
Buddhists  do  now  In  Ceylon  and  Hindustan — and  to  thU 
custom  of  theirs  our  Lord  here  refers,  and  swallow  * 
eameA— the  largest  animal  the  Jews  knew,  as  the  "gnat' 
was  the  smallest ;  both  were  by  the  law  itnelean.  i» 
w***»<»  they  are  full  of  extortion— In   Luke  (11   W  Mm 
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•arne  word  la  rendered  "  ravening."  t  «.,  'rapacity.'  S8©. 
rttca  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  U 
within  the  cnp  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them 
may  »>e  clean  alto— In  Luke  (11.  40)  It  Is,  "  Te  fools,  did 
aot  He  that  made  that  which  Is  without  make  that  which 
is  within  also? "— '  He  to  whom  belongs  the  outer  life, and 
of  right  demands  Its  subjection  to  Himself,  is  the  inner 
man  leas  His?'  A  remarkable  example  this  of  our  Lord's 
power  of  drawing  the  most  striking  Illustrations  of  great 
truths  from  the  most  familiar  objects  and  incidents  In 
life.  To  these  words,  recorded  by  Luke,  He  adds  the  fol- 
lowing. Involving  a  principle  of  Immense  value:  "But 
rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold, 
all  things  are  clean  unto  yon"  (Luke  11.  41).  As  the  greed 
of  these  hypocrites  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the!  r  character  (Luke  16.  14).  our  Lord  bids  them 
exemplify  the  opposite  character,  and  then  their  outside, 
ruled  by  this,  would  be  beautiful  In  the  eye  of  God,  and 
tbelr  meals  would  be  eaten  with  clean  hands,  though 
uever  so  fouled  with  the  business  of  this  worky  world. 
(Bee  Ecelesiastes  9.  7.)  87.  Woe  unto  yon,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  ye  are  Hit*  whlted — or 
white-washed'— sepnlchres— (Ct  Acta  28.  8.)  The  process 
of  white-washing  the  sepulchres,  as  Lightfoot  says,  was 
performed  on  a  certain  day  every  year,  not  for  ceremo- 
nial cleansing,  but,  as  the  following  words  seem  rather  to 
imply,  to  beautify  them,  which  Indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  are  within  fall  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  of  all  imcleanness — What  a  powerful  way  of 
isoDveylng  the  charge,  that  with  all  their  fair  show  their 
hearts  were  full  of  corruption!  (Of.  Psalm  5.  9;  Romans 
i.  18.)  But  our  Lord,  stripping  off  the  figure,  next  holds 
ap  their  iniquity  In  naked  colours.  Wherefore  ye  be 
witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of 
thcin  which  killed  the  prophets — i.  «.,  'ye  be  witnesses 
lhat  ye  have  inherited,  and  voluntarily  served  yourselves 
heirs  to,  the  truth-hating,  prophet-killing,  spirit  of  your 
fathers.'  Out  of  pretended  respect  and  honour,  they  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  sepulohres  of  the  prophets,  and 
with  whining  hypocrisy  said,  'If  we  had  been  In  their 
days,  how  differently  should  we  have  treated  these 
prophets?'  while  all  the  time  they  were  witnesses  to 
themselves  that  they  were  the  children  of  them  that  killed 
the  prophets,  oonvictlng  themselves  dally  of  as  exact  a 
resemblance  In  spirit  and  character  to  the  very  classes 
over  whose  deeds  they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to 
parent.  In  Luke  11.  44  our  Lord  gives  another  turn  to 
this  figure  of  a  grave:  "Ye  areas  graves  which  appear 
not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  are  not  aware  of 
them,"  As  one  might  unconsciously  walk  over  a  grave 
concealed  from  view,  and  thus  contract  oeremonlal  defile- 
ment, so  the  plausible  exterior  of  the  Pharisees  kept  peo- 
ple from  perceiving  the  pollution  they  contracted  from 
coming  In  contact  with  suoh  corrupt  characters.  83.  Te 
serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  t — In  thns,  at  the  end  of  His  min- 
istry, recalling  the  words  of  the  Baptist  at  the  outset  of 
his,  our  Lord  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  only  dlffer- 
mce  between  their  condemnation  now  and  then  was,  that 
now  they  were  ripe  for  their  doom,  which  they  were  not 
(hen.  84.  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  nnto  you  proph- 
ets, and  wise  men,  and  scribes— The  /here  Is  emphatic: 
'I  am  sending,'  i.  «.,  'am  about  to  send.'  In  Lnke  11.  49 
the  variation  Is  remarkable:  "Therefore  also,  said  the 
wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  them,"  &c.  What  precisely  is 
meant  by  "  the  wisdom  of  God"  here,  Is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  To  us  It  appears  to  be  Blmply  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  purpose  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  In  the 
high  style  of  ancient  prophecy,  to  send  a  last  set  of  mes- 
«ongers  whom  the  people  would  reject,  and  rejecting, 
would  fill  up  the  cap  of  their  iniquity.  But,  whereas  in 
I  .ufco  It  is  '  I,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  will  send  them,'  in  Mat- 
thew it  Is  'I,  Jesus,  am  sending  them;'  language  only 
.-•fitting  the  one  sender  of  all  the  prophets,  the  Lord  God 
•>f  I  srael  now  In  the  flesh.  They  are  evidently  evangelical 
messengers,  but  called  by  the  familiar  Jewish  names  of 
•  prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes,"  whose  counterparts 
»«.r»  the  inspired  and  gifted  servants  of  the  Lo«-d  Jesus - 


for  In  Luke  (11.49)  It  Is  "prophets  and  apostles.'  ssa 
the  blood  of  Zachartas  son  of  Bnrachlas,  whom  yt 
slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar — As  there  Is  na 
record  of  any  fresh  murder  answering  to  this  description, 
probably  the  allusion  Is  not  to  any  recent  murder,  but  to 
2  Chronicles  24.  20-22,  as  the  last  recorded  and  most  suit- 
able case  for  illustration.  And  as  Zach  arias'  last  words 
were,  "The  Lord  require  it,"  so  they  are  here  warned  that 
of  that  generation  It  should  be  required.  38.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  All  these  things  shall  come  npon  thi« 
generation — As  It  was  only  In  the  last  generation  of 
them  that  "the  Iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full"  (Gen- 
esis 15.  16),  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at 
ouoe  completely  and  awfully  avenged,  so  the  Iniquity  of 
Israel  was  allowed  to  accumulate  from  age  to  age  till  in 
that  generation  it  came  to  the  full,  and  the  whole  collected 
vengeance  of  heaven  broke  at  onoe  over  its  devoted  head. 
In  the  first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful  principle 
was  exemplified,  and  Christendom  has  not  done  with  it  yet. 

Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  Farewell  to  the  Temple 
(v.  37-39).  37.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  kill  est 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  &c— How  ineffably  grand  and  melting  Is  this  apos- 
trophe !  It  is  the  very  heart  of  God  pouring  Itself  forth 
through  human  flesh  and  speech.  It  is  this  Incarnation 
of  the  innermost  life  and  love  of  Deity,  pleading  with 
men,  bleeding  for  them,  and  ascending  only  to  open  His 
arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by  the  power  of  this 
story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the  world, 
that  will  yet  "draw  all  men  unto  him,"  and  beautify  and 
ennoble  Humanity  Itself  I  "Jerusalem"  here  does  not 
mean  the  mere  city  or  Its  inhabitants;  nor  Is  it  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  but  as  the 
centre  of  their  religious  life—  "the  city  of  their  solemnities, 
whither  the  tribes  went  up,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;"  and  at  this  moment  it  was  full  of  them.  )  1 
is  the  whole  family  of  God,  then,  which  is  here  apoe 
trophized  by  a  name  dear  to  every  Jew,  recalling  tc  hlca 
all  that  was  distinctive  and  precious  in  his  religion.  Tbt> 
intense  feeling  that  sought  vent  In  this  utterance  comes 
out  first  In  the  redoubling  of  the  opening  word—"  Jeruafo 
lem,  Jerusalem!"  but,  next.  In  the  picture  of  It  which  He 
draws — "that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stouest  thsrao 
which  are  sent  unto  thee!"— not  content  with  spurning 
God's  messages  of  mercy,  that  canst  not  suffer  even  tne 
messengers  to  live!  When  He  adds,  "How  often  would  1 
have  gathered  thee!"  He  refers  surely  to  something  be- 
yond the  six  or  seven  times  that  He  visited  and  taught  in 
Jerusalem  while  on  earth.  No  doubt  it  points  to  "the 
prophets,"  whom  they  "killed,"  to  "them  that  were  sent 
unto  her,"  whom  they  "stoned."  But  whom  would  He 
have  gathered  so  often?  "Thee,"  truth-hating,  mercy- 
spurning,  prophet-killing  Jerusalem — how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thee!  Compare  witb  this  that  affecting 
clause  in  the  great  ministerial  commission,  "that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  In  His 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem /"  (Luke 
24.  47)  What  encouragemen'.  to  the  heart-broken  at  their 
own  long-continued  and  obstinate  rebellion !  But  we 
have  not  yet  got  at  the  whole  heart  of  this  outburst. 
I  would  have  gathered  thee,  He  says,  "even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings."  Was  ever 
Imagery  ro  homely  invested  with  such  grace  and  snob 
sublimity  as  this,  at  our  Lord's  touch?  And  yet  how  ex  ■ 
quisle  the  figure  Itself — of  protection,  rest,  warmth,  and 
all  manner  of  conscious  well-being  in  those  poor,  de- 
fenceless, dependent  little  creatures,  as  they  creep  under 
and  feel  themselves  overshadowed  by  the  capacious  and 
kindly  wing  of  the  mother-bird!  If,  wandering  beyone 
hearing  of  her  peculiar  call,  they  are  overtaken  by  a 
storm  or  attacked  by  an  enemy,  what  can  they  do  but  In 
the  one  case  droop  and  die,  and  In  the  other  submit  to  be 
torn  In  pieces?  But  If  they  can  reaoh  in  time  their  place 
of  safety,  under  the  mother's  wing,  In  vain  will  any  ene- 
my try  to  drag  them  thence.  For  rising  Into  strengt.li 
kindling  into  fury,  and  forgetting  herself  entirely  in  h&> 
young,  she  will  let  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  be  sb«d  on» 
and  perish  In  defence  of  her  precious  charge,  rather  mai 
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rietd  tnem  to  an  enemy's  talons.  How  significant  all 
Uils  of  what  Jesus  Is  and  does  for  men  1  Under  His  great 
Mediatorial  wir\g  wonld  He  have  "gathered"  Israel-  For 
the  figure,  see  Deuteronomy  32. 10-12;  Ruth  2.  12;  Psalm 
17.  8;  86.  7;  ill.  4;  OS.  7;  01.4;  Isaiah  51.  6;  Malachi  4.  2.  The 
aiiccLit  rabbins  had  a  beautiful  expression  for  proselytes 
from  the  heathen— that  they  had  'come  under  the  wings 
ri  the  Sbeklnah.'  For  this  last  word,  see  on  v.  38.  Bat 
«rhat  was  the  result  of  all  this  tender  and  mighty  love  T 
Fho  answer  la,  "And  ye  would  not."  O  mysterious  word  I 
mysterious  the  resistance  of  such  patient  Love — myste- 
rious the  liberty  of  self-undoing!  The  awful  dignity  of 
the  wiU.  as  here  expressed,  might  make  the  ears  to  tingle. 
88.  Behold,  your  house — the  Temple,  beyond  all  doubt; 
bat  their  house  now,  not  the  Lord'*.  See  on  ch.  22.  7.  is 
left  unto  you  desolate—'  deserted ;'  i.  e.,  of  its  Divine  In- 
habitant. But  who  is  that?  Hear  the  next  words:  39. 
For  I  say  unto  you— and  these  were  HU  last  words  to  the 
Unpenitent  nation .  s£*  oyenlng  remarks  on  Mark  13. — 
Te  shall  not  see  me  henceforth — WhatT  Does  Jesus 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  and 
that  It  became  "deserted"  when  He  finally  left  it?  It  Is 
even  so.  Now  is  thy  fate  sealed,  O  Jerusalem,  for  the 
glory  Is  departed  from  thee !  That  glory,  once  visible  in 
the  holy  of  holies,  over  the  mercy-seat,  when  on  the  day 
of  atonement  the  blood  of  typical  expiation  was  sprinkled 
on  It  and  In  front  of  it — called  by  the  Jews  the  Shekinah, 
at  the  Dwelling,  as  being  the  visible  pavilion  of  Jehovah 
—that  gloiy,  which  Isaiah  (ch.  6.)  saw  in  vision,  the  be- 
loved disciple  says  was  the  glory  of  Christ  (John  12.  41). 
rhough  it  was  never  visible  in  the  second  temple,  Haggal 
toretold  that  "the  glory  of  thai  latter  house  should  be  greater 
than  of  the  former"  (ch.  2.  9),  because  "the  Lord  whom  they 
sought  was  suddenly  to  come  to  His  temple"  (Malachl  8. 
1),  not  In  a  mere  bright  cloud,  but  enshrined  in  living 
H  u inanity  I  Yet  brief  as  well  as  "  sudden"  was  the  mani- 
festation to  be :  for  the  words  He  was  now  uttering  were 
to  be  His  vest  last  within  its  precincts,  till  ye  shall 
say,  Blessed  Is  he  that  eoiueth  In  th.3  name  of  the 
liord— 4.  «.,  till  those  "Hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David" 
with  whicn  the  multitude  had  welcomed  Him  into  the 
city — Instead  of  "sore  displeasing  the  chief  priests  and 
•cribes"  (ch.  21. 15) — should  break  forth  from  the  whole 
nation,  as  their  glad  acclaim  to  their  once  pierced  but 
now  acknowledged  Messiah.  That  suoh  a  time  will  come 
la  clear  from  Zechariah  12.  10 ;  Romans  11.  26 ;  2  Corin- 
thians 3.  15, 16,  Ac.  In  what  sense  they  shall  then  "  see 
Him"  may  be  gathered  from  Zechariah  2.  10-18;  Eae- 
fclel  87.  23-28;  39.  28,  29,  Ac. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-51.  Christ's  Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of 
Jkruualkm,  and  Warnings  suggested  bt  it  to  Pre- 
pare for  His  Second  Coming.  (—Mark  18. 1-87 ;  Luke 
0. 5-86.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Mark  18. 1-87. 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

Ver.  1-18.  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  This  and 
the  following  parable  are  in  Matthew  alone.  1.  Them — 
at  the  time  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, the  time  of  the  Lord's  Second  Coming  to  reward  His 
faithful  servants  and  take  vengeance  on  the  faithless. 
Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lamps,  and  went  forth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom— This  supplies  a  key  to  the 
pwrsble,  whose  object  is,  In  the  main,  the  same  as  that  of 
f«ne  last  parable — to  Illustrate  the  vigilant  and  expectant  at- 
titude of  faith.  In  respect  of  which  believers  are  described 
as  "they  that  look  for  Him"  (Hebrews  8.  28),  and  "love 
({is  appearing"  (2  Timothy  4.  8).  In  the  last  parable  it 
was  that  of  servants  waiting  for  their  absent  Lord;  In 
this  it  is  that  of  virgin  attendants  on  a  Bride,  whoa*  duty 
It  was  to  go  forth  at  night  with  lamps,  and  be  ready  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Bridegroom  to  conduct  the  Bride  to 
tola  bouse,  and  go  in  with  htm  to  the  marriage.  This  eu- 
'■Jt*  and  beaatlfil  oh^nure  of  nVur*-  iirinw.  out  the  lesson 


of  the  former  parable  In  quite  a  new  light,  but  let  n  w 
observed  that,  just  as  in  the  parable  of  the  M  image  Hop- 
per, so  In  this — the  Bride  does  not  come  Into  viev.  at  all  i  • 
this  parable;  the  Virgins  and  the  Bridegroom  holding 
forth  all  the  Intended  Instruction :  nor  could  believers  b* 
represented  both  as  Bride  and  Bridal  Attendants  without 
incongruity.  3.  And  live  of  them  were  wise,  and  five 
were  foolish — They  are  not  distinguished  Into  good  and 
bad.  as  Trench  observes,  but  Into  "wise"  and  "foolish" 
—Just  as  in  ch.  7.  25-27  those  who  reared  their  house  for 
eternity  are  distinguished  in  to  "wise'  aad  "  foalisit  fewlld- 
ers;"  because  In  both  coses  a  certain  degree  of  good- 
will towards  the  truth  is  assumed.  To  make  anything 
of  the  equal  number  of  both  classes  would,  wo  think,  be 
precarious,  save  to  warn  us  how  large  a  portion  of  those 
who,  up  to  the  last,  so  nearly  resemble  those  that  love 
Christ's  appearing  will  be  disowned  by  Him  when  He 
comes.  3.  Tltey  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps, 
and  took  no  oil  with  themi  4.  But  the  wise  took 
oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps — What  are  these 
"  lamps"  and  this  "  oil  ?"  Many  answers  have  been  given. 
But  since  the  foolish  as  well  as  the  wise  took  their  lamps 
and  went  forth  with  them  to  meet  the  Bridegroom,  these 
lighted  lamps,  and  this  advance  a  certain  way  In  com- 
pany with  the  wise,  must  denote  that  Christian  profession 
which  is  common  to  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name; 
while  the  insufficiency  of  this  without  something  else,  of 
which  they  never  possessed  themselves,  shows  that  "  th« 
foolish"  mean  those  who,  with  all  that  Is  common  to  there 
with  real  Christians,  lack  the  essential  preparation  for  meet- 
ing Christ.  Then,  since  the  wisdom  of  "the  wise"  con- 
sisted In  their  taking  with  their  lamps  a  supply  of  oil  in 
their  vessels,  Keeping  their  lamps  burning  till  the  Bride- 
groom came,  and  so  fitting  them  to  go  In  with  Him  to  the 
marriage,  this  supply  of  c<l  must  mean  that  inward  reality 
of  grace  which  alone  will  t._atid  when  He  appeareth  whose 
eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  But  this  Is  too  general ;  for  it 
cannot  be  for  nothing  that  this  inward  grace  is  here  set 
forth  by  the  familiar  symbol  of  oil,  by  which  the  Spirit  o/ 
all  grace  Is  so  constantly  represented  in  Scripture.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  this  was  vhat  was  symbolized  by  that 
precious  anointing  oil  with  which  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  (Exodus  80.  23-26, 
80);  by  "the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows"  with 
Which  Messiah  was  to  be  anointed  (Psalm  45.  7;  Hebrew* 
1.  9),  even  as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  "  God  giveth  not  the 
Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him"  (John 8. 84);  and  by  the  bowl 
full  of  golden  oil,  in  Zecharlah's  vision,  which,  receiving 
its  supplies  from  the  two  olive  trees  on  either  side  of  It, 
poured  It  through  seven  golden  pipes  Into  the  golden 
lamp-stand  to  keep  It  continually  burning  bright  (Zech- 
ariah 4.) — for  the  prophet  is  expressly  told  that  it  was  tc 
proclaim  the  great  truth,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit,  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts  [shall  this  tem- 
ple be  built).  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  [of  oppo- 
sition to  this  issue]?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  be- 
come a  plain  [or,  be  swept  out  of  the  way],  and  he  shal! 
bring  forth  the  head-stone  [of  the  temple],  with  Bhontlngi 
[crying],  Grace,  grace  unto  it."  This  supply  of  oil, 
then,  representing  that  Inward  grace  which  distinguishes 
the  wise,  must  denote,  more  particularly,  that  "supply 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,"  which,  as  It  Is  the  source  of 
the  new  spiritual  life  at  the  first,  Is  the  secret  of  Its  endur- 
ing character.  Everything  short  of  this  may  be  possessed 
by  "the  foolish;"  while  it  is  the  possession  of  this  thai 
makes  "  the  wise"  to  be  "  ready"  when  the  Bridegroom 
appears,  and  fit  to  "go  in  with  Him  to  the  marriage  ' 
Just  so  In  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  stony-ground 
hearers,  "having  no  deepness  of  earth"  and  "no  root  Id 
themselves,"  though  they  spring  up  and  get  even  Into  ear, 
never  ripen,  while  they  in  the  good  ground  bear  the  pre- 
cious grain.  4.  'While  the  bridegroom  tarried— So  Iej 
eh. 24.48,  "My  Lord  delay eth  His  coming;"  and  so  Petei 
says  sublimely  of  the  ascended  Saviour,  "  Whom  th€ 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  al! 
things"  (Acts a.  2L  and  cf.  Luke  19. 11, 12).  Christ "  tarries,' 
among  other  reasons,  to  try  the  faith  and  patience  of  Hi* 
people — they  all  U  umbered  »»d  slept— the  Wise  as  we' 
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a*  the  tool'Mh.  The  world  "  tin  inhered"  signifies,  simply, 
nodded,'  or,  'became  drowsy  "  while  the  world  "tlept" 
Is  the  usual  word  for  '  lying  down  to  aleep;'  denoting  two 
itages  of  spiritual  declension—  first,  that  half-Involuntary 
lethargy  or  drowsiness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one  who 
tails  into  inactivity;  and  then  a  conscious,  deliberate 
vieldlng  to  It,  after  a  little  vain  resistance.  Such  was  the 
state  alike  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins,  even  till 
the  cry  of  the  Bridegroom's  approach  awoke  them.  So 
likewise  In  the  parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow : 
"  When  the  8on  of  man  oometh,  shall  He  And  faith  on  the 
earth  ?"  (Luke  18. 8;.  0.  And  at  midnight— i.  «.,  the  time 
when  the  Bridegroom  will  be  least  expected ;  for  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord  so  coineth  as  a  thief  In  the  night"  (1  Thessa- 
lonlans  5.  2) — there  wu  a  crjr  made,  Behold,  the  Bride- 
groom coineth  •  go  ye  out  to  meet  him — i.  «.,  '  Be  ready 
to  welcome  Him.'  7.  Then  all  those  virgin*  arose,  and 
trimmed  their  lamps — the  foolish  virgins  as  well  as  the 
wise.  How  very  long  do  both  parties  seem  the  same— 
almost  to  the  moment  of  decision  !  Looking  at  the  mere 
form  of  the  parable,  it  Is  evident  that  the  folly  of  "  the 
foolish"  consisted  not  In  having  no  oil  at  all;  for  they 
must  have  had  oil  enough  in  their  lamps  to  keep  them 
burning  up  to  this  moment :  their  folly  consisted  In  not 
making  provision  against  Its  exhaustion,  by  taking  with 
their  lamp  an  oil-vessel  wherewith  to  replenish  their  lamp 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  have  It  burning  until  the  Bride- 
groom should  come.  Are  we,  then— with  some  even  su- 
perior expositors— to  conclude  that  the  foolish  virgins 
must  represent  true  Christians  as  well  as  the  wise,  since 
only  true  Christians  have  the  Spirit,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  consists  only  In  the  one 
having  the  necessary  watchfulness  whlcn  uie  other 
wants?  Certainly  not.  Since  the  parable  was  designed 
to  hold  forth  the  prepared  and  the  unprepared  to  meet 
Christ  at  His  coming,  and  how  the  unprepared  might,  up 
to  the  very  last,  be  confounded  with  the  prepared— the 
structure  of  the  parable  behooved  to  accommodate  itself  to 
this,  by  making  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  to  burn,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  wise,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  only 
then  to  discover  their  inability  to  burn  on  for  want  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  oil.  But  this  Is  evidently  Just  a  structural 
device;  and  the  real  difference  between  the  two  classes 
who  profess  to  love  the  Loru's  appearing  is  a  radical  one 
—the  possession  by  the  one  class  of  an  enduring  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  and  the  want  of  It  by  the  other.  8.  And 
the  foolish  said  unto  the  wis*,  Give  us  of  your  oil  |  tor 
our  lamps  are  gone  out — rather,  as  In  the  margin, '  are 
going  out;'  for  oil  will  not  light  an  extinguished  lamp, 
though  it  will  keep  a  burning  one  from  going  out.  Ah  t 
now  at  length  they  have  discovered  not  only  their  own 
folly,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  other  class,  and  they  do  hom- 
age to  It.  They  did  not  perhaps  despise  them  before,  but 
they  thought  them  righteous  overmuch;  now  they  are 
(breed,  with  bitter  mortification,  to  wish  they  were  like 
them.  9.  But  the  wise  nnrwered,  ("Not  so  J ;  lest  there  be 
not  enough  for  us  and  you— The  words  "  Not  so,"  it  will 
be  seen,  are  not  In  the  original,  where  the  reply  is  very  el- 
liptical—' In  case  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.'  A 
truly  wise  answer  this.  'And  what,  then,  if  we  shall 
share  it  with  you?  Why,  both  will  be  undone.'  but  go 
ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves — 
Here  again  it  would  be  straining  the  parable  beyond  its 
legitimate  design  to  make  It  teach  that  men  may  get  sal- 
vation even  after  they  are  supposed  and  required  to  have 
It  already  gotten.  It  is  merely  a  friendly  way  of  remind- 
ing them  of  the  proper  way  of  obtaining  the  needed  and 
precious  article,  with  a  certain  reflection  on  them  for 
having  it  now  to  seek.  Also,  when  the  parable  speaks  of 
"selling"  and  "buying"  that  valuable  artlcle.lt  means 
limply,  '  Go,  get  It  in  the  only  legitimate  way.  And  yet 
ihe  word  "  buy"  is  significant ;  for  we  are  elsewhere  bidden, 
•'  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price," 
iiiu  "  buy  of  Christ  gold  tried  in  the  Are,"  Ao.  (Isaiah 
56.  1 ;  Revelation  8. 18).  Now,  since  what  we  pay  the 
dcroacded  price  for  becomes  thereby  our  own  property, 
the  salvation  which  we  thus  take  gratuitously  at  Ood's 
oand*.   belrg  bought  In   His  own  sense  of  that  word. 
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becomes  ours  thereby  In  Inalienable 
tor  the  language,  Proverbs  SB.  21;  eh.  11.  si.) 
while  they  went  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  earns  ( 
they  that  were  ready  went  In  with  htm  to  the  i 
rlage  i  and  the  door  was  shut — They  are  sensible  of  their 
past  folly ;  they  have  taken  good  advice  :  they  are  in  thr 
act  of  getting  what  alone  they  lacked :  a  very  little  more, 
and  they  also  are  ready.  But  the  Bridegroom  comes  -  the 
ready  are  admitted ;  "  the  door  is  shut,"  and  they  are  un- 
done. How  graphic  and  appalling  this  picture  of  on* 
almost  saved — but  lost  t  11.  Afterward  cane  also  tskt 
other  virgins,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us— In  oh. 
7.  22  this  reiteration  of  the  name  was  an  exclamation 
rather  of  surprise;  here  it  Is  a  Piteous  cry  of  urgency, 
bordering  on  despair.  Ah  !  now  at  length  their  eyes  art 
wide  open,  and  they  realize  all  the  consequences  of  their 
past  folly.  1%.  But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  1  sny 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not — The  attempt  to  establish  s 
difference  between  "  I  know  you  not"  here,  and  "I  nevet 
knew  you"  in  ch.  7.  23 — as  If  this  were  gentler,  and  so  ins- 
plied  a  milder  fate,  reserved  for  "  the  foolish"  of  this  par- 
able— is  to  be  resisted,  though  advocated  by  such  critics  at 
Oushacsbn,  Stieb,  and  Alford.  Besides  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  tenor  of  such  language,  and  par- 
ticularly the  solemn  moral  of  the  whole  («.  13),  It  is  a  kind 
of  criticism  which  tampers  with  some  of  the  most  awful 
warnings  regarding  the  future.  If  it  be  asked  why  un- 
worthy guests  were  admitted  to  the  marriage  of  the) 
King's  Son,  In  a  former  parable,  and  the  foolish  virgins 
are  excluded  In  this  one,  we  may  answer.  In  the  admir- 
able words  of  Okkhakd,  quoted  by  Trench,  that  those 
festivities  are  celebrated  In  this  life.  In  the  Church  mili- 
tant ;  these  at  the  last  day,  In  the  Church  triumphant;  to 
those,  even  they  are  admitted  who  are  not  adorned  wit* 
the  wedding-garment ;  but  to  these,  only  they  to  whom  It 
Is  granted  to  be  arrayed  In  fine  linen  clean  and  white), 
which  Is  the  righteousness  of  saints  (Revelation  19.  8);  to 
those,  men  are  called  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Gospel ;  to 
these  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Archvngel;  to  those,  who 
enters  may  go  out  from  them,  or  be  cast  o«t ;  who  is  mot 
Introduced  to  these  never  goes  out,  nor  In  cast  out,  from 
them  any  more  :  wherefore  It  is  said,  "  Tho  door  is  shut." 

13.  Watch  therefore  |  for  ye  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  coineth.  This, 
the  moral  or  practical  lesson  of  the  whole  {^arable,  needs 
no  comment. 

14-80.  Parable  of  the  Talents.  This  parable,  while 
closely  resembling  it,  is  yet  a  different  one  from  that  of 
The  Pottods,  In  Luke  19. 11-27;  though  Calvi*,  Olshau- 
Skm,  Meyer,  Ac.,. Identify  tbem— but  not  Da  Wette  and 
N blander.  For  the  dlfferenoe  between  the  two  parables, 
see  the  opening  remarks  on  that  of  The  Pounds.  While— 
as  Trench  observes  with  his  usual  felicity—'  the  virgins 
were  represented  as  waiting  for  their  Lord,  we  have  the 
servants  working  for  Him;  there  the  inward  spiritual  Hf* 
of  the  faithful  was  described;  here  his  external  activity. 
It  Is  not,  therefore,  without  good  reason  that  they  appeal 
In  their  actual  order— that  of  the  Virgins  tint,  and  of  the 
Talcats  following— since  it  Is  the  sole  condition  of  a  profit* 
able  outward  activity  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  the 
life  of  God  be  diligently  maintained  within  the  heart.' 

14.  For  [the  kingdom  of  heaven  is]  as  a  man — The? 
ellipsis  is  better  supplied  by  our  translators  In  the  oornv 
spondlng  passage  of  Mark  (18. 34), "  [For  the  Son  of  man  is] 
as  a  man,"  Ac,  travelling  Into  a  far  country — or  mors 
simply,  '  going  abroad.'  The  Idea  of  long  "  tarrying"  It 
certainly  Implied  here,  since  It  Is  expressed  in  v.  19.  wn« 
called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his 
goods — Between  master  and  slaves  this  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  ancient  times.  Christ's  "servants"  here  mean  all 
who,  by  their  Christian  profession,  stand  in  the  relatlov 
to  Him  of  entire  subjection.  His  "goods"  mean  all  theii 
gifts  and  endowments,  whether  original  or  acquired 
natural  or  spiritual.  As  all  that  slaves  have  belongs  » 
their  master,  so  Christ  has  a  claim  to  everything  whloA 
belongs  to  His  people,  everything  which  may  be  tarnetf 
to  good,  and  He  demands  Its  appropriation  to  His  aervloa. 
or.  viewing  It  otnerwise.  they  first  offer  it  up  to  Him-  as 
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•slug  ■"  not  their  own,  but  bought  with  a  prle*  '  (1  Oortn- 
ihtans  6.  IB,  20),  and  He  "delivers  It  to  them"  again  to  be 
put  to  nse  In  His  service.  15.  And  unto  one  he  gave  Ave 
talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one— Willie 
the  proportion  of  gifts  ts  different  In  each,  the  same  fidelity 
■a  required  of  all,  and  equally  rewarded.  And  thus  there 
.*  perfect  equity,  to  every  mun  iifconllng  to  hi*  several 
ability— his  natural  cupacltj  as  enlisted  in  Christ's  ser- 
vice, and  his  opportunities  In  providence  for  employing 
he  gift*  bestowed  on  him.  and  straightway  took  hia 
>ourney  —  Of.  ch.  21.  33,  where  the  same  departure  Is 
ascribed  .o  God,  after  setting  up  the  ancient  economy.  In 
Jwth  c:is«-s,  it  denotes  the  leaving  of  men  to  the  action  of 
all  those  spiritual  laws  and  Influences  of  Heaven  under 
which  they  have  been  graciously  placed  for  their  own 
salvation  and  the  advancement  of  their  Lord's  kingdom. 
16.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  went 
and  trnded  vrlth  the  same — expressive  of  the  activity 
which  he  put  forth  and  the  labour  he  bestowed— aad 
made  them  other  Ave  talenta.  17.  And  likewise  he 
that  had  received  two— rather, '  the  two' — he  also  gained 
sthcr  two — each  doubling  what  he  received,  and  there- 
fore both  equally  faithful.  18.  Bnt  he  that  had  received 
one  went  and  digged  In  the  earth,  and  hid  hla  lord's 
money— not  misspending,  but  simply  making  no  use  of  It. 
Nay,  his  action  seems  that  of  one  anxious  that  the  gift 
should  not  be  misused  or  lost,  but  ready  to  be  returned. 
Just  as  he  got  It.  19.  After  a  long  time  the  lord  ot 
those  servants  cometh  and  reek  on et  h  with  them — That 
any  one— within  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  at  least  — 
with  such  words  before  tbers,  should  think  that  Jesus 
had  given  any  reason  to  expect  His  Second  Appearing 
within  that  period,  would  seem  strange,  did  we  not  know 
the  tendency  of  enthusiastic,  111- regulated  love  of  Hia 
appearing  ever  to  take  this  turn.  30.  Lord,  thou  dell  v- 
eredst  onto  me  Ave  talents  |  behold,  I  have  gained  be- 
sides them  Ave  talents  more— How  beautifully  does  this 
Illustrate  what  the  beloved  disciple  says  of  "  boldness  in 
ihe  day  of  Judgment,"  and  his  desire  that  "when  He 
shall  appear  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed 
before  Him  at  His  coming!"  (1  John  4. 17;  2.  28.)  M.  HU 
lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done— a  single  word,  not  of 
jfire  satisfaction,  but  of  warm  and  delighted  oommenda- 
Uon.  And  from  what  Lips! — thon  hast  been  faithful 
•wer  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  .  .  .  5W.  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents 
came  .  .  .  good  and  faithful  servant  •  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
axany  things—  Both  are  commended  in  the  tame  term*,  and 
the  reward  of  both  is  precisely  the  tame.  (See  on  t>.  16.)  Ob- 
serve also  the  contrasts:  'Thou  hast  been  faithful  as  a 
servant;  now  be  a  ruler — thou  hast  been  entrusted  with  a 
few  things ;  now  have  dominion  over  many  things.'  enter 
thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  lord— thy  Lord's  own  Joy.  (See 
John  15.  11;  Hebrews  12.  2.)  »4.  Then  he  which  had  re- 
ceived the  one  talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  I  knew  thee 
that  thou  art  an  hard — or  '  harsh'— man— The  word  In 
Luke  (19.  21)  is  "  austere"— reaping  where  thou  hast  not 
sown,  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  stra wed— 
The  sense  is  obvious :  '  I  knew  thon  wast  one  whom  it 
was  Impossible  to  serve,  one  whom  nothing  would 
please,  exacting  what  was  Impracticable,  and  dissatis- 
fied with  what  was  attainable.'  Thns  do  men  secretly 
think  of  God  as  a  hard  Master,  and  virtually  throw 
on  Him  the  blame  of  their  fruitless n ess.  25.  And  I 
was  afraid — of  making  matters  worse  by  meddling  with 
it  at  all — and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  In  the  earth 
—This  depicts  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  shut  up 
their  gifts  from  the  active  service  of  Christ,  without  ac- 
tually prostituting  them  to  unworthy  uses.  Fitly,  there- 
fore, may  It,  at  least,  comprehend  those,  to  whom  Trench 
refers,  who,  in  the  early  Church,  pleaded  that  they  had 
enough  to  do  with  their  ow  n  souls,  and  were  afraid  of  los- 
ing them  in  trying  to  save  others ;  and  so,  Instead  of  being 
Mi*  salt  of  the  earth,  thought  rather  of  keeping  their  own 
witness  by  withdrawing  sometimes  into  caves  and  wll- 
larr.yssea,  from  all  those  active  ministries  of  love  by  which 
*fe*y  might  have  served  their  brethren. 
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and  slothful  servant—"  Wicked"  or  "  bad"  means  '  fiats* 
hearted,'  as  opposed  to  the  others,  who  are  emphatic*!  1; 
styled  "good  servants."  The  addition  of  "slothful"  Is  k 
mark  the  precise  nature  of  his  wickedness  :  it  consisted 
it  seems,  not  in  his  doing  anything  againtt,  but  simply  no 
thing  for  his  master.  Thou  knevrest  that  I  reap  when 
I  sowed  not,  nntl  gather -where  I  have  nut  strewed- 
lie  takes  the  servant's  own  account  of  his  demands,  a* 
expressing  graphically  enough,  not  the  " hardnett"  which 
he  had  basely  imputed  to  him,  bnt  simply  his  demand  of 
"  a  profitable  return  for  the  gift  entrusted,"  Vt.  thorn 
oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers— or,  'the  bankers' — and  then  at  my  coming  1 
ahonld  have  received  mine  own  vrlth  usury— or 'in- 
terest.' 99.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  br 
given,**:.  Hee  on  ch.  13.12.  30.  And  cast  ye — 'cast  y>» 
out'  —  the  unprofitable  servant — 'the  useless  servant,' 
that  does  his  Master  no  service — Into  outer  darkness— 
'  the  darkness  which  is  outside.'  On  this  expression  see  on 
ch.  22. 13.  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  tsetk 
—See  on  ch.  13.  42. 

81-46.  The  Last  Judgment.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween this  sublime  scene — peculiar  to  Matthew — and  the 
two  preceding  parables  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing 
out.  31.  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  In  his  glory 
—His  personal  glory — and  all  the  holy  angels  -with  bin* 
—See  Deuteronomy  33.  2;  Daniel  7.  9,  10;  Jude  14;  with 
Hebrews  1.6;  1  Peter  3.  22— then  shall  he  sit  upon  Um 
throne  of  his  glory — the  glory  of  His  judicial  authority 
314.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations — OX, 
'all  the  nations.'  That  this  should  be  understood  to  mean 
the  heathen  nations,  or  all  except  believers  In  Christ,  will 
seem  amazing  to  any  simple  reader.  Yet  this  is  the  ex- 
position of  Oijshausen,  Stieb,  Keil,  Alfobd  (though 
latterly  with  some  diffidence),  and  of  a  number,  though 
not  all,  of  those  who  hold  that  Christ  will  come  the  second 
time  before  the  millennium,  and  that  the  saints  will  bs 
caught  up  to  meet  Him  in  the  air  before  His  appearing. 
Their  ohlef  argument  is,  the  Impossibility  of  any  thai 
ever  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  wondering,  at  the  Jndgment 
Day,  that  they  should  be  thought  to  have  done — or  left 
undone — anything  "  onto  Christ."  To  that  we  shall  ad- 
vert when  we  come  to  It.  But  here  we  may  just  say,  thai 
If  this  scene  do  not  describe  a  personal,  public,  final  Judg- 
ment on  men,  according  to  the  treatment  they  have  give* 
to  Christ — and  consequently  men  within  the  Christian 
pale— we  shall  have  to  consider  again  whether  onr  Lord's 
teaching  on  the  greatest  themes  of  human  interest  does 
Indeed  possess  that  incomparable  simplicity  and  trans- 
parency of  meaning  which,  by  universal  consent,  h«a 
been  ascribed  to  it.  If  it  be  said,  But  how  can  this  be  the 
general  Judgment,  if  only  those  within  the  Christian  pais 
be  embraced  by  HT— we  answer.  What  Is  here  described, 
as  it  certainly  does  not  meet  the  case  of  all  the  family  of 
Adam,  Is  of  course  to  far  not  general.  But  we  hava  nc 
right  to  conclude  that  the  whole  "judgment  of  the  great 
day"  will  be  limited  to  the  points  of  view  here  presented. 
Other  explanations  will  come  up  In  the  course  of  oar  ex- 
position, and  he  shall  separate  them — now  for  the  first 
time;  the  two  classes  having  been  mingled  all  along  np 
to  this  awful  moment  —  as  a  shepherd  divldeth  kls 
sheep  from  the  goats— (See  Ezeklel  34.  17.)  33.  And  he 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand — the  side  of  hoiioui 
(1  Kings  2.  19;  Psalm  45.9;  110.1,  Ac.)—  but  the  goats  o* 
the  left— the  side  consequently  of  dishonour.  34.  Thau 
shall  the  King— Magnificent  Htle,  here  for  the  first  ana 
only  time,  save  in  parabolical  language,  given  to  Himself 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  His  deepest 
humiliation!  It  is  to  intimate  that  In  then  addressing 
the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  He  will  put  on  all  hit  regal  ma- 
jetty — say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Com*  —  Uas 
same  sweet  word  with  which  He  had  so  long  invited  sJ- 
the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest 
Now  it  is  addressed  exclusively  to  such  as  ham  ooum  mm 
found  rest.  It  is  still  "Come,"  and  to  "rest"  toe  ;  but  to 
rest  In  a  higher  style,  and  In  another  region— ye  blesses) 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  tbr  tan 
from  the  foundation  of  the  wer  Id—  T^*  wruii*  ntnj  ot 
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ttith  th«lr  blessedness  to  given  by  the  apostle,  In  words 
vrblcb  seem  but  an  expression  of  these:  "Blessed  be  the 
ttod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed 
as  wttli  all  spiritual  blessings  In  heavenly  places  in 
ClirtMt;  according  as  He  hath  chosen  ns  In  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  .hat  we  should  be  holy  and  with- 
out blame  before  Him  In  love."  They  were  chosen  from 
•verlastlng  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  spirit- 
ual blessings  in  Christ,  and  so  chosen  in  order  to  be  holy 
and  blameless  in  love.  This  Is  the  holy  love  whose  prac- 
tical manifestations  the  King  is  about  to  recount  in  de- 
tail ;  and  thus  we  see  that  their  whole  life  of  love  to  Christ 
Is  the  fruit  of  an  eternal  purpose  of  love  to  them  in  Christ. 
38.  For  I  waa  au  hnngered  .  .  .  thirsty  .  .  .  a  stranger 
,  ,  36.  S ak.d  .  .  .  sick  .  .  .  prison,  and  ye  came onto 
■••  37-39.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  &o. 
Hi.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  nnto  them, 
Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  Ac— Astonishing  dialogue  this 
between  the  King,  from  the  Throne  of  His  glory,  and  His 
wondering  people !  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  Me 
meat,"  Ac.— 'Not  we,'  they  reply.  'We  never  did  that, 
T»rd :  We  were  born  out  of  due  time,  and  enjoyed  not  the 
privilege  of  ministering  unto  Thee.'  '  But  ye  did  it  to 
these  My  brethren,  now  beside  yon,  when  cast  upon  your 
love.'  'Truth,  Lord,  but  was  that  doing  It  to  Thee  1  Thy 
name  was  Indeed  dear  to  us,  and  we  thought  it  an  honour 
too  great  to  suffer  shame  for  It.  When  among  the  desti- 
tute and  distressed  we  discerned  any  of  the  household  of 
ftiitii,  we  will  not  deny  that  our  hearts  leapt  within  us  at 
the  discovery,  and  when  their  knock  came  to  oar  dwell- 
ing, "our  bowels  were  moved,"  as  though  "our  Beloved 
Himself  had  put  In  His  band  by  the  hole  of  the  door." 
Sweet  was  the  fellowship  we  had  with  them,  as  lfwe  had 
"entertained  angels  unawares;"  all  difference  between 
giver  and  receiver  somehow  melted  away  under  the 
beams  of  that  love  of  Thine  which  knit  us  together ;  nay, 
rather,  as  they  left  ns  with  gratitude  for  our  poor  givlnga, 
we  seemed  the  debtors— not  they.  But,  Lord,  were  we  all 
that  time  In  company  with  Thee ?'  '  Yes,  that  scene  was 
all  with  Me,'  replies  the  King—'  Me  In  the  disguise  of  My 
poor  ones.  The  door  shut  against  Me  by  others  was  opened 
by  you  — "  Ye  took  Me  In."  Apprehended  and  Imprisoned 
by  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  ye  whom  the  truth  had 
made  free  sought  Me  out  diligently  and  found  Me;  visit- 
ing Me  In  My  lonely  cell  at  the  risk  of  your  own  Uvea, 
and  cheering  My  solitude ;  ye  gave  Me  a  ooat,  for  I  shiv- 
ered ;  and  then  I  felt  warm.  With  cups  of  cold  water 
ye  moistened  My  parched  lips;  when  famished  with 
hunger  ye  supplied  Me  with  crusts,  and  my  spirit 
revived  — "Y«  did  it  unto  Mi"'  What  thoughts 
erowd  upon  us  as  we  listen  to  such  a  description  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment  I  And  In  the  light 
of  this  view  of  the  heavenly  dialogue,  how  bald  and 
wretched,  not  to  say  unscrlptural,  Is  that  view  of  It  to 
which  we  referred  at  the  outset,  which  makes  it  a  dia- 
logue between  Christ  and  heathens  who  never  heard  of 
His  name,  and  of  course  never  felt  any  stirrings  of  His 
love  in  their  hearts!  To  us  It  seems  a  poor,  superficial 
objection  to  the  Christian  view  of  this  scene,  that  Chris- 
tians oould  never  be  supposed  to  ask  suoh  questions  as 
the  "blessed  of  Christ's  Father"  are  made  to  ask  here. 
If  there  were  any  difficulty  in  explaining  this,  the  dlffl- 
oulty  of  the  other  view  Is  such  as  to  make  it,  at  least,  in- 
sufferable. But  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  The  surprise 
expressed  is  not  at  their  being  told  that  they  acted  from 
love  to  Christ,  but  that  Cfirist  Himself  was  the  Personal 
Object  of  all  their  deeds:  that  they  found  Him  hungry, 
Mid  supplied  Him  with  food:  that  they  brought  water  to 
Him,  and  slaked  His  thirst;  that  seeing  Him  naked  and 
ihivering,  they  put  warm  clothing  upon  Him,  paid  Him 
visits  when  lying  In  prison  for  the  truth,  and  sat  by  His 
bedside  when  laid  down  with  sickness.  This,  this  is  the 
astonishing  Interpretation  which  Jesus  says  "the  King" 
will  give  to  them  of  their  own  actions  here  below.  And 
will  any  Christian  reply, '  How  could  this  astonish  them  T 
Dons  not  eve"-  ■  Christian  know  that  He  does  these  very 
ffliinga.  wb»'       *  dom  them  at  all.  Just  as  iney  are  here 
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represented  T*  Nay,  rather,  U  It  conceivable  that  they 
should  not  be  astonished,  and  almost  doubt  their  owa 
ears,  to  hear  such  an  account  of  ttelr  own  actions  npoa 
earth  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge?  And  remember,  that 
Judge  has  come  In  His  glory,  and  now  sits  upon  th* 
throne  of  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  are  wlU) 
Him;  and  that  it  is  from  those  glorified  Lips  that  ths 
words  come  forth, '  Ye  did  all  this  unto  Ms.'  Oh  can  wi 
imagine  such  a  word  addressed  to  ourselves,  aid  then 
fancy  ourselves  replying,  'Of  course  we  did— To  whom 
else  did  we  anything?  It  must  be  others  than  we  that 
are  addressed,  who  never  knew,  In  all  their  good  deeds, 
what  they  were  about?'  Rather,  can  we  Imagine  our- 
selves not  overpowered  with  astonishment,  and  scarcely 
able  to  credit  the  testimony  borne  to  us  by  the  King?  41. 
Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  De- 
part from  me,  ye  cursed,  <tc— 'As  for  yon  on  the  left  hand, 
ye  did  nothing  for  Me.  I  came  to  you  also,  but  ye  knew 
Me  not:  ye  had  neither  warm  affections  nor  kind  deeds 
to  bestow  upon  Me :  I  was  as  one  despised  in  your  eyes.' 
'In  our  eyes,  Lord?  We  never  saw  Thee  before,  and 
never,  sure,  behaved  we  so  to  Thee.'  '  But  thus  ye  treated 
these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me  and  now  stand  on  My 
right  hand.  In  the  disguise  of  these  poor  members  of 
Mine  I  came  soliciting  your  pity,  but  ye  shut  up  your 
bowels  of  compassion  from  Me:  I  asked  relief,  but  ye  had 
none  to  give  Me.  Take  back  therefore  your  own  coldness, 
your  own  contemptuous  distance:  Ye  bid  Me  away  from 
your  presence,  and  now  I  bid  you  from  Mine—  Depart 
from  Mr.,  ye  cursed  f  46.  And  these  shall  go  away— 
these  "cursed"  ones.  Sentence,  it  should  seem,  was  first 
pronounced—  In  the  hearing  of  the  wicked— upon  the  right- 
eous, who  thereupon  sit  as  assessors  in  the  Judgment 
upon  the  wicked  (1  Corinthians  6.  2);  but  sentence  is  first 
executed,  it  should  seem,  upon  the  wicked.  In  the  sight  of 
the  righteous — whose  glory  will  thus  not  be  beheld  by  the 
wicked,  while  their  descent  Into  "  their  own  place"  will 
be  witnessed  by  the  righteous,  as  Bbngxl  notes,  into 
everlasting  punishment  —  or,  as  In  v.  41,  "eveilnsting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  Cf.  ch.  18. 42; 
2 Thessalonlans  1.  0,  Ac.  This  Is  said  to  be  "prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,"  because  they  were  "first  in 
transgression."  But  both  have  one  doom,  beoauso  one 
unholy  character,  bnt  the  righteous  into  life  eternal— 
'  life  everlasting.'  The  word  In  both  clauses,  being  in  the 
original  the  same,  should  have  been  the  same  in  th« 
translation  also.  Thus  the  decisions  of  this  awful  day 
will  be  final,  Irreversible,  unending. 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Ver.  1-18.  Christ's  Final  Announcement  or  Hn 
Death,  as  wow  within  Two  Days,  ajtd  th» Simulta- 
neous Conspiracy  of  the  Jbwish  authorities  to 
Compass  rr  — Thb  Anointing  at  Bethany —Judas 
Agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  Betray  his  Lord. 
(  —  Mark  14.1-11;  Luke  22.  1-6;  John  12.1-11.)  For  the  ex- 
position, see  on  Mark  14. 1-11. 

17-80.  Preparation  for  and  Last  Celebration  oi 
the  Passover,  Announcement  of  the  Traitor,  and 
Institution  of  the  Supper.  (  —  Mark  14.  12-26;  Luk« 
22.  7-23;  John  13. 1-3, 10,  11, 18-30.)  For  the  exposition,  see 
on  Luke  22.  7-23. 

31-&5.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples, 
and  the  Fall  op  Peter  Foketold.  (  —  Mark  14.27-31; 
Luke  22.  81-38;  John  13.  30-88.)  For  the  exposition,  see  on 
Luke  22.  31-88. 

86-46.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (  —  Mark  14.  32-48; 
Luke  22.  .%-MSj    For  the  exposition,  see  on  Luke  22.  39-48. 

47-56.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jkscs— Flight 
of  11  is  Disciples.  (  —  Mark  14.  43-52;  Luke  22.  47-64;  John 
18. 1-12.)    For  the  exposition,  see  on  John  18.  1-12. 

67-75.  Jksus  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhkdbxk, 
Condemned  to  Die,  and  Shamefully  Kntksathd- 
The  Fall  of  Peter.  (  —  Mark  11.  53-72;  Luk*  22.  64-71: 
John  18.  13-18.  24-27.)  For  the  exposition,  see  ou  Mark  14 
(3-72. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

V«r.  1  -10.  Jesus  led  away  to  Ptlate—  Rem omm  and 
gtnoisi  or  Judas.  (—Mark  15.  1;  Lake  28.  1;  John 
18.38.) 

Jtnu  Led  Away  to  Ptiale  (v.  1,  2).  For  the  exposition 
>f  this  portion,  nee  on  John  18.  28,  Ac. 

Remorse  and  Suicide  of  Judas  (v.  8-lU).  This  portion  Is 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  On  the  progress  of  guilt  In  the 
traitor,  see  on  Mark  14.  1-11 ;  and  on  John  18.  21-80.  3. 
Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  condemned  —  The  condemnation,  even 
though  not.  unexpected,  might  well  fill  him  with  horror. 
But  perhaps  this  unhappy  man  expected  that,  while  he 
got  the  bribe,  the  Lord  would  miraculously  escape,  as  He 
Lad  once  and  again  done  before,  out  of  His  enemies' 
power:  and  If  so,  his  remorse  would  come  upon  him  with 
all  the  greater  keenness,  repented  himself— but,  as  the 
Issue  too  sadly  showed,  It  was  "the  sorrow  of  the  world, 
which  worketh  death"  (2  Corinthians  7.10)— «nd  brought 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  sliver  to  the  chief  priests 
and  eiders— A  remarkable  Illustration  of  the  power  of 
an  awakened  conscience.  A  short  time  before,  the  prom- 
ise of  this  sordid  pelf  was  temptation  enough  to  his  cov- 
etous heart  to  outweigh  the  most  overwhelming  obliga- 
tions of  duty  and  love;  now,  the  possession  of  It  so  lashes 
him  that  he  cannot  use  It,  cannot  even  keep  It  I  4.  Say- 
ing, I  have  sinned  In  that  I  have  betrayed  the  Inno- 
cent blood— What  a  testimony  this  to  Jesus  I  Judas  had 
been  with  Him  in  all  circumstances  for  three  yearn;  his 
post,  as  treasurer  to  Him  and  the  Twelve  (John  12. 6),  gave 
him  peculiar  opportunity  of  watching  the  spirit,  disposi- 
tion, and  habits  of  his  Master;  while  his  covetous  nature 
and  thievish  practices  would  incline  him  to  dark  and 
suspicious,  rather  than  frank  and  gunerous,  Interpreta- 
tions of  all  that  He  said  and  did.  If,  then,  he  could 
have  fastened  on  one  questionable  feature  In  all  that  he 
had  so  long  witnessed,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  such 
speech  as  this  would  ever  have  escaped  his  lips,  nor  wonld 
he  have  been  so  stung  with  remorse  as  not  to  be  able 
to  keep  the  money  and  survive  his  crime.  And  they 
■aid,  What  is  that  to  us  1  see  thou  to  that—'  Guilty  or 
Innocent  is  nothing  tons:  We  have  Him  now— begone  V 
Was  ever  speech  more  hellish  uttered T  5.  And  he  cast 
down  the  pieces  of  silver.  The  sarcastic,  diabolical  re- 
ply which  he  htul  got,  In  place  of  the  sympathy  which 
perhaps  he  expected,  would  deepen  his  remorse  Into  an 
agouy  —  In  the  temple —  the  temple  proper,  commonly 
called  '  the  sanctuary,' or  '  the  holy  place,'  Into  which  only 
the  priests  might  enter.  How  is  this  to  be  explained? 
Perhaps  he  flung  the  money  In  after  them.  But  thus  were 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet — "I  cast  them  to  the 
potter  In  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Zeoharlah  11.  18)  — and 
departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself— Bee,  for  the 
details,  on  Acts  1.  18.  6.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
sliver  pieces.,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them 
Into  the  treasury—'  the  Oorban,'  or  chest  containing  the 
money  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes  (see  on  oh.  15.  5) — 
because  it  is  the  prlee  of  blood— How  scrupulous  nowl 
But  those  punctilious  scruples  made  them  unconsciously 
fulfil  the  Scripture.  0.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying  (Zecharlah 
11. 12, 18).  Never  was  a  complicated  prophecy,  otherwise 
Qopelessly  dark,  more  marvellously  fulfilled.  Various 
Mnjecturee  have  been  formed  to  account  for  Matthew's 
ascribing  to  Jeremiah  a  prophecy  found  in  the  book  of 
&echariah.  But  since  with  this  book  he  was  plainly 
rami  liar,  having  quoted  one  of  its  most  remarkable  proph- 
ecies of  Christ  but  a  few  chapters  before  (ch.  21.  4.  5),  the 
question  is  one  more  of  critical  Interest  than  real  Im- 
portance. Perhaps  the  true  explanation  Is  the  following, 
from  Lightfoot:  'Jeremiah  of  old  had  the  first  place 
waong  the  prophets,  and  hereby  he  comes  to  be  mentioned 
above  all  the  rest  In  ch.  16. 14;  because  he  stood  first  In  the 
volume  of  the  prophets  (as  he  proves  from  the  learned 
David  Kim  ch  t)  therefore  he  Is  first  named.  When,  there- 
fore, Matthew  produceth  a  text  of  ZeoharlAh  under  the 
•am*  of  Jeremy    he  only  cites  the  words  of  the  volume 


of  the  prophets  under  his  name  who  stood  hint  in  Ui« 
volume  of  the  prophets.  Of  whioh  sort  is  that  also  of  oui 
Saviour  (Luke  24.  44),  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
are  written  of  me  In  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  th« 
Psalms,"  or  the  Book  of  Haglographa,  in  which  the  Psalm* 
were  placed  first.' 

11-28.  Jesus  again  before  Pilate— He  seeks  to  Re- 
lease Him,  hut  at  length  delivers  Him  to  be  Cruci- 
fied. (-Mark  16.  1-15;  Luke  23.  1-B5;  John  18.  28-10.)  For 
the  exposition,  see  on  Luke  23.  1-25,  and  on  John  18.  28-40. 

27-33.  Jesus,  Scornfully  and  Cruelly  Entreated 
of  the  Soldiers,  dj  led  awat  to  be  Crucified.  (—Mark 
15.18-22;  Luke  23. 28-81 ;  John  19.  2, 17.)  For  the  exposition, 
see  on  Mark  15.  18-22. 

84-50.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(—  Mark  15.  25-87;  Luke  23.  83-46;  John  19. 18-SO.)  For  the 
exposition,  see  on  John  19.  18-30. 

51-66.  Signs  and  Circumstances  following  th« 
Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus— He  is  taken  down  from 
the  Cross,  and  Buried— The  Sepulchre  is  Guarded. 
(—Mark  15.  88-17;  Luke  23.  47-66;  John  19.  81-42.) 

The  Veil  Rent  (v.  51).  51.  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  th« 
temple  was  rent  In  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom— 
This  was  the  thick  and  gorgeously-wrought  veil  which 
was  hung  between  the  "  holy  place"  and  the  "  holiest  of 
all,"  shutting  out  all  access  to  the  presence  of  God  as 
manifested  "  from  above  the  mercy-seat  and  from  between 
the  cherubim"—"  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest" 
(Hebrews  9.  8).  Into  this  holiest  of  all  none  might  enter, 
not  even  the  high  priest,  save  once  a  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  and  then  only  with  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment In  his  hands,  which  he  sprinkled  "upon  and  before 
the  mercy-seat  seven  times"  (Leviticus  16. 14)— to  signify 
that  access  for  tinner*  to  a  holy  God  U  only  through  atoning 
blood.  But  as  they  had  only  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  which  could  not  take  away  sins  (Hebrews  10.  4) 
during  all  the  long  ages  that  preceded  the  death  of  Chris 
the  thick  veil  remained ;  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goat 
continued  to  be  shed  and  sprinkled ;  and  once  a  year  ac- 
cess to  God  through  an  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed— 
in  a  picture,  or  rather,  was  dramatically  represented,  In 
those  symbolical  actions  —  nothing  more.  But  now,  the 
one  atoning  Sacrifice  being  provided  In  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  access  to  this  holy  God  could  no  longer  be  de- 
nied ;  and  so  the  moment  the  Victim  expired  on  the  altar, 
that  thick  veil  which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  the 
dread  symbol  of  separation  between  God  and  guilty  men  was, 
without  a  hand  touching  It,  mysteriously  "rent  In  twain 
from  top  to  bottom"— "the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying, 
that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  now  made  maul- 
fest  I"  How  emphatic  the  statement,  "from  top  to  bottom  ,•" 
as  if  to  say,  Come  boldly  now  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  th* 
veil  is  dean  gone ;  the  mercy-seat  stands  open  to  the  gait1 
of  sinners,  and  the  way  to  It  Is  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  Him  — "who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  hath  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  God  !"  Before,  it  was  death  to  gv 
in,  now  it  Is  death  to  stay  out.  See  more  on  this  glorious 
subject  on  Hebrews  10.  19-22. 

An  Earthquake — The  Rocks  Rent— The  Graves  Opened, 
that  the  Saints  which  slept  in  lAern  might  Oome  Forth  after 
their  Lord's  Resurrection  (v.  61-63).  81.  and  the  earth  dl«l 
quake— From  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  this  earth- 
quake was  local,  having  for  its  object  the  rending  of  tht 
rocks  and  the  opeuiug  of  the  graves — and  the  rocks  rent 
('were  rent') — the  physical  creation  thus  sublimely  pro- 
claiming, at  the  bidding  of  its  Maker,  the  concutiion  w  hich 
at  that  moment  wm  taking  place  in  the  moral  world  u.f 
the  most  critical  moment  of  its  history.  Extraordinary 
rents  and  Assures  have  been  observed  in  the  rocks  ueta 
this  spot.  558.  And  the  graves  'were  opened |  and  nia-uy 
bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose — These  sleeping 
saints  (see  on  1  Thessalonians  4.  14)  were  Old  Testament 
believers,  who — according  to  the  usual  punctuation  in  out 
version— were  quickened  into  resurrection-life  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  Lord's  death,  but  lay  in  their  graces  tlli 
His  resurrection,  when  they  came  forth.  But  it  '.u  tb" 
more  natural,  as  we  think,  and  const  >uaiiI   with    olb«< 
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Scriptures,  to  understand  that  only  the  graves  were 
ipened,  probably  by  the  earthquake,  at  our  Lord's  death, 
and  this  only  In  preparation  for  the  subsequent  exit  of 
those  who  slept  in  them,  when  the  Spirit  of  life  should 
enter  Into  them  from  their  risen  Lord,  and  along  with 
rllm  they  should  come  forth,  trophies  of  His  victory  over 
che  grave.  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the  graves  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  expiring,  there  was  a  glorious 
symbolical  proclamation  that  the  death  which  had  Just 
taken  place  had  "swallowed  up  death  in  victory;"  and 
whereas  the  saints  that  slept  In  them  were  awakened 
only  by  their  risen  Lord,  to  accompany  Him  out  of  the 
tomb,  it  was  fitting  that  "the  Prince  of  Life"  "should  be 
the  First  that  should  rise  from  the  dead"  (Acts  28.  23;  1 
Corinthians  15.  20,  23;  Colossians  1.  18;  Revelation  L  6). 
and  went  Into  the  holy  city— that  city  where  He,  in  vir- 
tue of  whose  resurrection  they  were  now  alive,  had 
been  condemned — and  appeared  an  to  many — that  there 
might  be  undeniable  evidence  of  their  own  resurrection 
flrst,  and  through  it  of  their  Lord's.  Thus,  while  it  was 
not  deemed  fitting  that  He  Himself  should  appear  again 
in  Jerusalem,  save  to  the  disciples,  provision  was  made 
that  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  should  be  left  In  no  doubt. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  resurrection  of 
these  sleeping  saints  was  not  like  those  of  the  widow  of 
Wain's  son,  of  Jairus'  daughter,  of  Lazarus,  and  of  the  man 
who  "  revived  and  stood  upon  his  feet,"  on  his  dead  body 
touching  the  bones  of  Ellsha  (2  Rings  18.  21}— which  were 
mere  temporary  recallings  of  the  departed  spirit  to  the 
mortal  body,  to  be  followed  by  a  final  departure  of  it  "  till 
the  trumpet  shall  sound."  But  this  was  a  resurrection 
once  far  aH,  to  life  everlasting ;  and  so  there  Is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  went  to  glory  with  their  Lord,  as  bright 
trophies  of  His  victory  over  death. 

The  Centurion's  Testimony  (v.  54).  54.  Now  when  the 
centurion— the  military  superintendent  of  the  execution 
—and  they  that  were  with  htm  watching  Jesus,  saw 
the  earthquake — or  felt  It  and  witnessed  its  effects— and 
those  things  that  -were  done — reflecting  upon  the  entire 
transaction— they  feared  greatly — convinced  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Divine  Hand— saying,  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God— There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  ex- 
pression was  used  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  that  It  points 
to  the  claim  which  Jesus  made  to  be  the  Bon  of  Ood,  and 
on  which  His  condemnation  expressly  turned.  The  mean- 
ing, then,  clearly  Is,  that  He  must  have  been  what  He 
professed  to  be ;  in  other  words,  that  He  was  no  Impos- 
tor. There  was  no  medium  between  those  two.  See,  on 
the  similar  testimony  of  the  penitent  thief— "This  man 
hath  done  nothing  amiss"— on  Luke  23.  41. 

The  Galilean  Women  (v.  55,  56).  55.  And  many  women 
were  there  beholding  afar  off,  which  followed  Jesus— 
The  sense  here  would  be  better  brought  out  by  the  use  of 
the  pluperfect,  '  which  had  followed  Jmus  '—from  Gali- 
leo, ministering  unto  him — As  these  dear  women  had 
ministered  to  Him  during  His  glorious  missionary  tours 
in  Galilee  (see  on  Luke  8.  1-8),  so  from  this  statement  it 
should  seem  that  they  accompanied  him  and  ministered 
to  His  wants  from  Galilee  on  His  final  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 56.  Among  -which  was  Mary  Magdalene— (see 
on  Luke  8.  2) — and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Jones 
—the  wife  of  Oleophas,  or  rather  Clopas,  and  sister  of  the 
Virgin  (John  19.  25).  See  on  ch.  13.  55,  50.  and  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children— i.  e„  Salome :  of.  Mark  15.  40.  All 
this  about  the  women  is  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  what 
la  afterwards  to  be  related  of  tbeir  purchasing  spices  to 
anoint  their  Lord's  body. 

The  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross  an<t  the  Burial  (v.  57-00). 
iV>r  the  exposition  of  this  portion,  see  on  John  19.  88-42. 

The  Women  mark  the  Sacred  tipot,  that  then  might  recognise 
«  on  coming  thither  to  Anoint  the  Body  (v.  61).  61.  And 
Cher*  -was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary — "  the 
mother  of  James  and  .loses,"  mentioned  before  (t>.  56)— 
titling  ever  against  the  sepulchre— See  on  Mark  Id.  L 

The  Sepulchre  Guarded  (v.  62-66).  6».  Wow  the  next  day, 
ilsas  followed  the  clay  of  the  preparation— 4.  «.,  after  Six 
y'elook  of  our  Haturdtiy  evening.  The  crucifixion  took 
ttooe  on  the  Friday  and  all  wits  not  over  till  shortly  be- 


fore  sunset .,  when  t lie  Jewish  sabbath  commenced ;  aiic 
"  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day  "  (John  19.  31),  being 
the  flrst  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.    That  day 
being  over  at  six  on  Saturday  evening,  they  hastened  to 
take  their  measures.   63.  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that 
that  deceiver— Never,  remarks  Brnokl,  will  you  find  th  i 
heads  of  the  people  calling  Jesus  by  His  own  name.    Ajud 
yet  here  there  is  betrayed  a  certain  uneasiness,  which  one 
almost  fancies  they  only  tried  to  stifle  In  their  own  minds, 
as  well  as  crush  In  Pilate's,  In  oase  he  should  have  any 
lurking  suspicion  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  yielding  tr. 
them— said,  while   he  was  yet  alive— Important  test! 
mony  this,  from  the  lips  of  His  bitterest  enemies,  to  th* 
reality  of  Christ's  death;    the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
Christian  religion— After  three  days— which,  according 
to  the  customary  Jewish  way  of  reckoning,  need  signify 
no  more  tiian '  after  the  commencement  of  the  third  day  '— 
I  will  rise  again—'  I  rise,'  In  the  present  tense,  thus  re 
porting  not  only  the  /act  that  this  prediction  of  His  had 
reached  their  ears,  but  that  they  understood  Him  to  loot 
forward  confidently  to  its  occurring  on  the  very  day  named. 
64.  Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  mads 
sure— by  a  Roman  guard  —  until  the  third  day — after 
which,  if  He  still  lay  In  the  grave,  the  Imposture  of  His 
claims  would  be  manifest  to  all— and  say  unto  the  peo- 
ple, he  Is  risen  from  the  dead — Did  they  really  fear  thisT 
— so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first — the  im- 
posture of  His  pretended  resurrection  worse  than  that  of 
His  pretended  Messiahship.    65.  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
Ye  have  a  watch— The  guards  had  already  acted  under 
orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  with  Pilate's  consent;  but  prob- 
ably they  were  not  clear  about  employing  them  as  a 
night-watch  without  Pilate's  express  authority,   go  your 
way,  make  It  as  sure  aa  ye  can — *  as  ye  know  how,'  or 
in  the  way  ye  deem  securest.    Though  there  may  be  no 
irony  in  this  speech,  It  evidently  insinuated  that  if  the 
event  should  be  contrary  to  their  wish,  It  would  not  be 
for  want  of  sufficient  human  appliances  to  prevent  it. 
66.  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  «ewi- 
lng  the  stone— which  Mark  (16.  4)  says  was  "  very  great  " 
— and  setting  a  watch— to  guard  it.    WtAt  more  could 
man  do?    But  while  they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Prince  of  Life,  God  makes  use  of  their 
precautions  for  His  own  ends.    Their  stone-covered,  ewti- 
secured  sepulchre  shall  preserve  the  sleeping  dust  at  the 
Son  of  God  free  from  all  indignities,  In  undisturbed,  sub- 
lime repose;    while  their  watch  shall  be  His  guard  of 
honour  until  the  angels  shall  come  to  take  their  place. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII, 

Ver.  1-15.  Glorious  Angelic  Announcement  on  rum 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  that  Christ  is  Risen— His 
Appearance  to  the  Women— The  Guajids  Bkihkd  to 
give  a  False  account  of  the  Resurrection.  (—Mark 
16.  1-8;  Luke  24.  1-8;  John  20.  1.) 

The  Resurrection  Announced  to  the  Women  (v.  1-8).  1.  In 
the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  It  began  to  down — '  After  tht 
Sabbath,  as  it  grew  toward  daylight '—toward  the  first 
day  of  the  week — Luke  (24.  1)  has  It,  "very  early  in  tn« 
morning" —properly,  "at  the  flrRt  appearance  of  day- 
break;' and  corresponding  with  this,  John  (2b.  1)  says, 
"when  It  was  yet  dark."  See  on  Mark  16.2.  Not  an  hour, 
It  would  seem,  was  lost  by  those  dear  lovers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus — came  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary — 
"  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  "  (Ree  on  ch.  27,  56,  61) — to 
see  the  sepulchre — with  a  view  to  the  anointing  of  the 
body,  for  which  they  had  made  all  their  preparations. 
(See  on  Mark  16.  1, 2).  And,  behold,  there  wa»— L  ».,  ther* 
had  been,  before  the  arrival  of  the  women— a  great  earth- 
quake |  for  the  angel  of  the  Liord  deaoeuded  from 
heaven,  Ac— And  this  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
women  drew  near.  Some  Judicious  critics  think  all  this 
was  transacted  while  the  women  were  approaching,  ba* 
the  view  we  have  given,  which  Is  the  prevalent  oax* 
seems  the  more  natural.  All  this  august  preparatloe- 
reoorded  by  Matthew  alone— bespoke  the  grandeur  of 
the  exit  whieb  was  to  follow.     The  angel  n*t  sums  U* 
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•age  stone,  to  overawe,  with  the  lightning-lustre  that 
darted  from  him,  the  Roman  guard,  and  do  honour  to  his 
rising  Lord.  3.  His  countenance  —  or  '  appearance ' 
—was  Ilk*  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  aa  »now 
—the  one  expressing  the  glory,  the  other  the  purity  of 
the  celestial  abode  from  which  he  came.  *.  And 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as 
dead  men — Is  the  sepulchre  "  sore  "  now,  O  ye  chief 
priests  T  He  that  sltteth  In  the  heavens  doth  laagh  at 
;--on.  5.  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  wo- 
men, Fear  not  ye— The  "  ye"  here  Is  emphatic,  to  con- 
trast their  case  with  that  of  the  guards.  'Let  those  pony 
ereatures,  sent  to  keep  the  Living  One  among  the  dead, 
for  fear  of  Me  shake  and  become  as  dead  men  (v.  4);  but 
ye  that  have  come  hither  on  another  errand,  fear  not  ye' 
— for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  was  crucified — 
•  Jwiqs  the  Crucified. '  6.  He  Is  not  herei  for  he  is  risen, 
as  he  said— See  on  Luke  24.  6-7.  Come — as  In  ch.  11.  28— see 
the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Charming  invitation  1 
'Come,  see  the  spot  where  the  Lord  of  glory  lay:  now 
it  Is  an  empty  grave:  He  lies  not  here,  but  He  lay  there. 
Come,  feast  your  eyes  on  HI'  But  see  on  John  20. 12.  7. 
And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples — For  a  precious 
addition  to  this,  see  on  Mark  16.  7— that  he  Is  risen  from 
the  dead  i  and,  behold,  he  goeth  before  you  Into  Gall- 
lee — to  which  those  women  belonged  (ch.  27.  55).  there  shall 
ye  see  him — This  must  refer  to  those  more  public  manl- 
lostations  of  Himself  to  large  numbers  of  disciples  at 
once,  which  He  vouchsafed  only  In  Galilee;  for  individu- 
ally He  was  seen  of  some  of  those  very  women  almost 
Immediately  after  this  («.  9, 10).  Lo,  I  have  told  you— Be- 
hold, ye  have  this  word  from  the  world  of  light !  8.  And 
they  departed  quickly— Mark  (16.  8)  says  "  they  fled"— 
from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy.  How 
natural  this  combination  of  feelings  1  See  on  a  similar 
statement  of  Mark  16.  11.  and  did  run  to  bring  his  dls- 
elples  word— "Neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man 
[by  the  way];  for  they  were  afraid"  (Mark  16.  8). 

Apftoarcmce  to  the  Women  (v.  9.  10).  This  appearance  Is 
recorded  only  by  Matthew.  0.  And  as  they  went  to  tell 
his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hall  I 
—the  usual  salute,  but  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  bearing  a 
aigher  signification.  And  they  came  and  held  him  by 
the  feet^-How  truly  womanly  I— and  worshipped  him. 
10.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid — What 
dear  associations  would  these  familiar  words— now  uttered 
in  a  higher  style,  but  by  the  same  Lips— bring  rushing 
back  to  their  recollection  I  go  tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go  Into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me — The 
brethren  here  meant  must  have  been  His  brethren  after 
the  flesh  (cf.  18.  55) ;  for  His  brethren  in  the  higher  sense 
(see  on  John  20. 17)  had  several  meetings  with  Him  at  Je- 
rusalem be/ore  He  went  to  Galilee,  which  they  would  have 
missed  If  they  had  been  the  persons  ordered  to  Galilee  to 
meet  Him. 

T?ie  Guards  Bribed  (v.  11-15).  The  whole  of  thlB  import- 
ant portion  Is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  11.  Now  -when  they 
were  going— while  the  women  were  on  their  way  to  de- 
liver to  His  brethren  the  message  of  their  risen  Lord— some 
»f  the  watch  came  Into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the 
chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done — Simple,  un- 
sophisticated soldiers  1  How  could  ye  Imagine  that  such 
%  tale  as  ye  had  to  tell  would  not  at  once  commend  Itself 
to  your  scared  employers  7  Had  they  doubted  this  for  a 
moment,  would  they  have  ventured  to  go  near  them, 
knowing  it  was  death  to  a  Roman  soldier  to  be  proved 
asleep  when  on  guard  7  and  of  course  that  was  the  only 
other  explanation  of  the  case.  13.  And  when  they  were 
assembled  with  the  elders — But  Joseph  at  least  was  ab- 
sent: Gamaliel  probably  also;  and  perhaps  others — and 
had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the 
soldiers — It  would  need  a  good  deal ;  but  the  whole  case 
of  the  Jewish  authorities  was  now  at  stake.  With  what 
mitempt  must  these  soldiers  have  regarded  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastics  I  13.  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came  by 
night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept — which,  as 
#e  have  observed,  was  a  capital  offence  for  soldiers  on 
Mtli    14.  And  If  this  come  to  the  governor's 


rather,  'If  this  come  before  the  governor;'  «. «  not  in  th* 
way  of  mere  report,  but  for  Judicial  lnve* tlgMlon — wv 
will  persuade  him,  and  secure  yon— The  "  we"  and  the 
"you"  are  emphatic  here— '  we  shall  [take  care  toj  per- 
suade him  and  keep  you  from  trouble,'  or  '  save  yoo 
harmless.'  The  grammatical  form  of  this  clause  Implies 
that  the  thing  supposed  was  expected  to  happen.  The 
meaning  then  is, '  If  this  come  before  the  governor— as  It 
llkei>  will— we  shall  see  to  It  that,'  Ac.  The  "  persuasion*1 
of  Pilate  meant,  doubtless,  quieting  him  by  a  bribe, 
which  we  know  otherwise  he  was  by  no  means  above 
taking  (like  Felix  afterwards.  Acts  21.26).  15.  So  they 
took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught — thus 
consenting  to  brand  themselves  with  Infamy — and  this 
saying  Is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jew*  until 
this  day — to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  GospeL 
The  wonder  is  that  so  clumsy  and  incredible  a  story  lasted 
so  long.  But  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  come  to  the 
light  will  catch  at  straws.  Justin  Marttk,  who  flour- 
ished about  a.  D.  170,  says,  in  his  '  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,'  that  the  Jews  dispersed  the  story  by  means  of 
special  messengers  sent  to  every  country. 

16-20.  Jesus  Meets  with  the  Disciples  on  a  Moun- 
tain in  Galilee,  and  gives  forth  the  Great  Com- 
mission. 16.  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  Into 
Galilee — but  certainly  not  before  the  second  week  after 
the  resurrection,  and  probably  somewhat  later,  into  a 
mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them — It  should 
have  been  rendered  'the  mountain,'  meaning  soma 
certain  mountain  which  He  had  named  to  them— 
probably  the  night  before  He  suffered,  when  He  said, 
"After  I  am  risen,  I  will  go  before  you  Into  Galilee"  (ch. 
26.  32;  Mark  14.  28).  What  It  was  can  only  be  conjectured; 
but  of  the  two  between  which  opinions  are  divided — the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  or  Mount  Tabor — the  former  la 
much  the  more  probable,  from  its  nearness  to  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  where  last  before  this  the  Narrative  tells  us  tha 
He  met  and  dined  with  seven  of  them.  (John  21. 1,  Ac 
That  the  interview  here  recorded  was  the  same  with  that 
referred  to  in  one  place  only— 1  Corinthians  16.  6— when 
"  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  onoe;  of 
whom  the  greater  part  remained  unto  that  day,  though 
some  were  fallen  asleep,"  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  ablest 
students  of  the  evangelical  history.  Nothing  can  ac- 
count for  such  a  number  as  five  hundred  assembling  a* 
one  spot  but  the  expectation  of  some  promised  manifesta 
tion  of  their  risen  Lord :  and  the  promise  before  His  res- 
urrection, twice  repeated  after  It,  best  explains  this  im- 
mense gathering.  17.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they 
worshipped  him  t  but  some  doubted— certainly  none  of 
"the  Eleven,"  after  what  took  place  at  previous  inter» 
views  in  Jerusalem.  But  if  the  five  hundred  were  nom 
present,  we  may  well  believe  this  of  some  of  them.  18. 
Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations — rather,  '  maks 
disciples  of  all  nations;'  for  "teaching,"  In  the  more 
usual  sense  of  that  word,  comes  In  afterwards,  and  Is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  term— baptising  them  in  th» 
name; — It  should  be,  'into  the  name;'  as  in  1  Corinthians 
10.2,  "  And  were  all  baptized  unto  (or  rather  'into')  Moses ;" 
and  GalatiansS.  27,  "  For  as  many  of  you  aa  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ" — of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  i  29.  Teaching  them— This  is  teach 
lng  in  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  term;  or  instructing 
the  converted  and  baptized  disciples— to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  t  and,  lo,  1 
—The  "  /"  here  is  emphatic  It  is  enough  that  J— am  with 
you  nl way— 'all  the  days;'  i.  «.,  till  making  converts, 
baptizing,  and  building  them  up  by  Christian  instruc- 
tion, shall  be  no  more— even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen— This  glorious  Commission  embraces  two  primary 
departments,  the  Missionary  and  the  Pastoral,  with  two 
sublime  and  comprehensive  Encouragements  to  undertake 
and  go  through  with  them. 

First,  The  Missionary  department  {v.  18):  "Go,  maks 
disciples  of  all  nations."  In  the  corresponding  pasnag* 
of  Mark  (16.15)  It  Is,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  aw? 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatuie."  The  onlj  ^K 
ference  is,  that  in  this  passage  the  sphere.  In  its  woi.'rf 


MARK 

wide  ("tmpaai  and  Its  universality  of  otyectt,  is  more  fully  manded  you,"  My  apont.es,  daring   the  three  ytxitH  y 

»nd  dennltely  expressed;  while  In  the  former  the  great  have  been  with  Me. 

artm  a  t\d  certain  resultls  delightfully  expressed  In  the  com-  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  whioh  such  a  Com- 
mand to  "make  disciples  of  all  nations."  'Go,  conquer  mission  awakened?  'Wk  conquer  the  world  lor  Thee 
the  world  for  Me;  carry  the  glad  tidings  into  all  lands  and  Lord,  who  have  scarce  conquered  our  own  misgivings— 
to  every  ear,  and  deem  not  this  work  at  an  end  till  all  na-  we,  fishermen  of  Galilee,  with  no  letters,  no  means,  no 
Uons  shall  have  embraced  the  Gospel  and  enrolled  them-  influence  over  the  humblest  creature?  Nay,  Lord,  do  not 
•elves  My  disciples.'  Now,  Was  all  this  meant  to  be  done  mock  us.'  '  1  mock  you  not,  nor  send  yon  a  warfare  at 
toy  the  Eleven  men  nearest  to  Him  of  the  multitude  then  your  own  charges.  For'— Here  we  are  brought  to— 
crowding  around  the  risen  Redeemer?  Impossible.  Was  Third,  The  Encouragements  to  undertake  and  gt 
it  to  be  done  even  in  their  lifetime?  Surely  not.  In  that  through  with  this  work.  These  are  two;  one  In  the  van, 
little  band  Jesus  virtually  addressed  Himself  to  all  who,  the  other  In  the  rear  of  the  Commission  Itself. 
In  every  age,  should  take  up  from  them  the  same  work.  First  Encouragement:  "All  power  In  heaven"—  the  whoif 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  Church's  risen  Head  were  spread  power  of  Heaven's  love  and  wisdom  and  strength,  "  and 
out,  in  those  Eleven  men,  all  His  servants  of  every  age;  all  power  In  earth"— power  over  all  persons,  all  passions 
and  one  and  all  of  them  received  His  commission  at  that  all  principles,  all  movements— to  bend  them  to  this  on* 
moment.  Well,  what  next?  Set  the  seal  of  visible  disci-  high  object,  the  evangelization  of  the  world :  All  this  "Is 
pleshlp  upon  the  converts,  by  "  baptizing  them  Into  the  jtei  unto  Me,"  as  the  risen  Lord  of  all,  to  be  by  Me  placed 
name,"  i.  «.,  Into  the  whole  fulness  of  the  grace  "of  the  at  y<n»r  command—"  Go  ye  therefore."  But  there  remains 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  as  be*  a— 

longing  to  them  who  believe.    (See  on  2  Corinthians  18.  Second  Encouragement:  "And  lot  lam  with  you  all  tht 

14.)    This  done,  the  Missionary  department  of  your  work,  days"— not  only  to  perpetuity,  but  without  one  day's  In 

which  in  Its  own  natnre  Is  temporary,  must  merge  In  terruptlon,  "  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,"    The  "Amen" 

another,  which  Is  permanent.    This  la—  la  of  doubtful  genuineness  in  this  place.    If,  however.  It 

Second,   The   Pastobal   department   (v.  20):   "Teach  belongs  to  the  text,  It  Is  the  Evangelist's  own  closing 

them"— teach  these  baptized  members  of  the  Church  vis*  word, 
tble— "to  observe  all   things  whatsoever   I   have   com- 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCORDING    TO 

S.    MARK. 

INTRODUCTION. 

That  the  Second  Gospel  was  written  by  Mark  Is  universally  agreed,  thougu  by  what  Mark,  not  so.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  critics  take  the  writer  to  be  "John  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  of  whom  we  read  In  the  Acts,  and  who  wa* 
"  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Colosslans  4. 10).  But  no  reason  whatever  is  assigned  for  this  opinion,  for  whioh  the  tra- 
dition, though  ancient,  is  not  uniform;  and  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  so  easily  taken  for  granted  by  Wbtstmm, 
Huo,  Meyeh,  Ebbabd,  Lange,  Ellioott,  Davidson,  Thegeli.es,  <&c.  Alfobd  goes  the  length  of  saying  it  '  ha« 
been  universally  believed  that  he  was  the  same  person  with  the  John  Mark  of  the  Gospels.'  But  Gbotius  though! 
differently,  and  so  did  Sohleiebmacher,  Campbell,  Boston,  and  Da  Costa  ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  they  were  two  different  persons  appear  to  us  quite  unanswerable.  'Of  John,  surnamed  Mark,'  say& 
Campbell,  in  his  Preface  to  this  Gospel,  'one  of  the  first  things  we  learn  is,  that  he  attended  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
their  apostolical  Journeys,  when  these  two  travelled  together  (Acts  12.25;  18.5).  And  when  afterwards  there  arose  k 
dispute  between  them  concerning  him,  Insomuch  that  they  separated,  Mark  accompanied  his  uncle  Barnabas,  and 
BUos  attended  Paul.  When  Paul  was  reconciled  to  Mark,  which  was  probably  soon  after,  we  find  Paul  again  em- 
ploying Mark's  assistance,  recommending  him,  and  giving  him  a  very  honourable  testimony  (Colosslans  4. 10);  2  Tim- 
othy 4. 11 ;  Philemon  24).  But  we  hear  not  a  syllable  of  his  attending  Peter  as  his  minister,  or  assisting  him  In  any 
capacity :'  and  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  no  tradition  Is  more  ancient,  more  uniform,  and  better  sustained  by  in 
ternal  evidence,  than  that  Mark,  in  his  Gospel,  was  but 'the  Interpreter  of  Peter,'  who,  at  the  close  of  his  first  Epistle 
speaks  of  him  as  ■  Marcus  my  son'  (1  Peter  6. 13),  that  is,  without  doubt,  his  son  in  the  Gospel — converted  to  Chrlsi 
through  his  Instrumentality.  And  when  we  consider  how  littlo  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  were  together— how 
seldom  they  even  met — how  different  were  their  tendencies,  and  how  separate  their  spheres  of  labour,  is  there  not,  l» 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  the  fact,  something  approaching  to  violence  in  the  supposition  that  the  same  Mark  \ra* 
the  iutimate  associate  of  both?  '  In  brief,'  adds  Campbell,  '  the  accounts  given  of  Paul's  attendant,  and  those  of 
Peter's  Interpreter,  concur  in  nothing  but  the  name,  Mark  or  Marcus;  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  conclude  the 
sameness  of  the  person  from,  especially  when  we  consider  how  common  the  name  was  at  Rome,  and  how  customary 
it  was  for  the  Jews  in  that  age  to  assume  some  Roman  name  when  they  went  thither.' 

Regarding  the  Evangelist  Mark,  then,  as  another  person  from  Paul's  companion  in  travel,  all  we  know  of  his  per- 
sonal history  Is  that  he  was  a  convert,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  But  as  to  his  Gospel,  the  tradition  re- 
garding Peter's  hand  in  It  Is  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  internal  evidence,  that  we  muni 
regard  it  as  an  established  fact.  '  Mark,'  says  Papias  (according  to  the  testimony  of  EusEBrus,  Ecclesiastical  History. 
1  89),  'becoming  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  accurately,  though  not  in  order,  whatever  he  remembered  of  what  wan 
either  said  or  done  by  Christ ;  for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  of  the  Lord  nor  a  follower  of  Him,  but  afterwards,  as  I  said, 
[he  was  a  follower]  of  Peter,  who  arranged  the  discourses  for  use,  but  not  according  to  the  order  in  whioh  they  Ten 
uttered  by  the  Lord.'  To  the  same  effeot  Isbn-mus  {.adverse*  Hjkbbses,  3. 1) :  ' Matthew  published  a  Gospel  while  Peto* 
*ad  Paul  were  preaching  and  founding  the  Church  at  Rome ;  and  after  their  departure  (or  decease),  Mark,  the  discipk 
and  interpreter  of  Peter,  he  also  gave  forth  to  us  In  writing  the  things  which  were  preached  by  Peter.'  And  Clemksfi 
of  Alexandria  is  still  more  specific,  In  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Eitsebius  (JSoclesUutioal  History,  8. 14):  Peter 
beting  publ'cly  preached  the  word  at  Rome,  and  spoken  forth  the  Gospel  by  the  Spirit,  many  of  thou*  present  ** 
64 
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Kilted  Marie,  as  having  long  been  a  follower  o/hit,  and  remembering  what  be  had  said,  to  writ*  what  had  been  spoken 
and  that  having  prepared  the  Gospel,  he  delivered  It  to  those  who  had  asked  him  for  It;  which,  when  Peter  same  ta 
um  knowledge  of,  he  neither  decidedly  forbade  nor  encouraged  him.'  Eusebius'  own  testimony,  however,  from 
Diner  accounts,  Is  rather  different:  that  Peter's  hearers  were  so  penetrated  by  his  preaching  that  they  gave  Mark,  at 
being  a  follower  of  Peter,  no  rest  till  he  consented  to  write  his  Gospel,  as  a  memorial  of  his  oral  teaching;  and  'that 
the  apostle,  when  he  knew  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  what  had  been  done,  was  delighted  with  the  zeal  of  thoee 
men,  and  sanctioned  the  reading  of  the  writing  (that  is,  of  this  Gospel  of  Mark)  In  the  churches'  (BocUtlastical  His- 
wry,  2.  15).  And  giving  in  another  of  his  works  a  similar  statement,  he  says  that  'Peter,  from  excess  of  humility,  did 
sot  think  himself  qualified  to  write  the  Gospel ;  but  Mark,  his  acquaintance  and  pupil,  Is  said  to  have  recorded  his 
illations  of  the  actings  of  Jesus.  And  Peter  testifies  these  things  of  himself;  for  all  things  that  are  recorded  by  Mark 
are  said  to  be  memoirs  of  Peter's  discourses.'  It  is  needless  to  go  farther— to  Obiqek,  who  says  Mark  composed  his 
9ospel  'as  Peter  guided'  or  'directed  him,  who,  in  his  Catholic  Epistle,  calls  him  his  son,'  Ac. ;  and  to  Jkbomb,  wbe 
oat  echoes  Edsebius. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  remarkable  chain  of  testimony;  which,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  such  striking  Internal  evidence, 
may  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Second  Gospel  was  drawn  up  mostly  from  materials  furnished  by 
Peter.  In  Da  Costa's  '  Four  Witnesses'  the  reader  will  find  this  Internal  evidence  detailed  at  length,  though  all  the 
examples  are  not  equally  convincing.  Bat  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  remarks  on  Mark  10.  7,  and  John  18.  27,  he 
will  have  convincing  evidence  of  a  Petrine  hand  in  this  Gospel. 

It  remains  only  to  advert,  in  a  word  or  two,  to  the  readers  for  whom  this  Gospel  was,  In  the  first  Instance,  de- 
signed, and  the  date  of  It.  That  it  was  not  for  Jews  but  Gentiles,  Is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  explanations  of 
Jewish  usages,  opinions,  and  places,  which  to  a  Jew  would  at  that  time  have  been  superfluous,  but  were  highly  need- 
ful to  a  Gentile.  We  can  here  but  refer  to  chs.  2. 18 ;  7. 8, 4 ;  12. 18 ;  13.  8 ;  14. 12 ;  16. 42,  for  examples  of  these.  Regarding 
the  date  of  this  Gospel— about  which  nothing  certain  Is  known— if  the  tradition  reported  by  Ikknjsus  can  be  relied 
on,  that  It  was  written  at  Rome, '  after  the  departure  of  Peter  and  Paul,'  and  If  by  that  word  '  departure'  we  are  to 
■nderstand  their  death,  we  may  date  it  somewhere  between  the  years  64  and  68 ;  but  in  all  likelihood  this  is  too  late. 
It  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  to  date  it  eight  or  ten  years  earlier. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  l-«.  Thb  Preaching  and  Baptism  of  John. 
(—Matthew  3.  1-12;  Luke  8.  1-18.)  1.  The  beginning  of 
(be  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God— By  the 

"Gospel"  of  Jesus  Christ  here  Is  evidently  meant  the 
blessed  Story  which  our  Evangelist  Is  about  to  tell  of 
His  Life,  Ministry,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Glorifica- 
tion, and  of  the  begun  Gathering  of  Believers  in  His 
Name.  The  abruptness  with  whioh  he  announces  his 
-aabject,  and  the  energetio  brevity  with  which,  passing  by 
ill  preceding  events,  he  hastens  over  the  ministry  of  John 
%&d  records  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus— as  if 
Impatient  to  come  to  the  Publlo  Llfo  of  the  Lord  of  glory 
—have  often  been  noticed  as  characteristic  of  this  Gospel— 
a  Gospel  whose  direct,  practical  and  singularly  vivid  set- 
ting impart  to  it  a  preclousness  peculiar  to  Itself.  What 
strikes  every  one  Is,  that  though  the  briefest  of  all  the 
Gospels,  this  is  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes  of  our 
Lord's  history  the  fullest.  But  what  Is  not  so  obvious  is, 
that  wherever  the  finer  and  subtler  feelings  of  humanity, 
or  the  deeper  and  more  peculiar  hues  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter were  brought  out,  these,  though  they  should  be 
lightly  passed  over  by  all  the  other  Evangelists,  are  sure 
to  be  found  here,  and  in  touches  of  such  quiet  delicacy 
and  power,  that  though  scarce  observed  by  the  cursory 
reader,  they  leave  indelible  impressions  upon  all  the 
thoughtful,  and  furnish  a  key  to  much  that  is  in  the  other 
Gospels.  These  few  opening  words  of  the  Second  Gospel 
are  enough  to  show,  that  though  It  was  the  purpose  of 
this  Evangelist  to  record  chiefly  the  outward  and  palpa- 
ble facts  of  our  Lord's  public  life,  he  recognized  in  Him, 
in  common  with  the  Fourth  Evangelist,  the  glory  of  the 
Only  begotten  of  the  Father,  a.  As  It  Is  written  tn  the 
Prophets  (Malachi  3. 1;  and  Isaiah  40.  3),  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which,  shall  prepare 
thy  way  before  thee.  3.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
tbe  -wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
bis  paths  straight— The  second  of  these  quotations  is 
given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  same  connection,  but 
they  reserve  the  former  quotation  till  they  have  occasion 
to  return  to  the  Baptist,  after  his  imprisonment  (Matthew 
U.  10 ;  Luke  7.  27).  [Instead  of  the  words,  "  as  It  Is  written 
In  tne  Prophets,"  there  is  weighty  evidence  In  favour  of 
the  following  reading:  'As  it  Is  written  in  Isaiah  the 
prophet.'  This  reading  is  adopted  by  all  the  latest  criti- 
jftl  editors.  If  it  be  the  true  one,  it  is  to  be  explained 
thca— that  of  >ne  two  quotations,  the  one  from  Malachi 


la  but  a  later  development  of  the  great  primary  one 
in  Isaiah,  from  which  the  whole  prophetical  matter  here 
quoted  takes  its  name.  But  the  received  text  Is  quoted 
by  iBENiEtjs,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  1b  greater  In  amount,  if  not  1b 
weight.  The  chief  objection  to  It  is,  that  if  this  was  the 
true  reading,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  other  one  could 
have  got  in  at  all ;  whereas,  if  It  be  not  the  true  reading. 
It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  it  found  it*  way  into  the  text, 
as  It  removes  the  startling  difficulty  of  a  prophecy  begin- 
ning with  the  words  of  Malachi  being  ascribed  to  l&alah.] 
For  the  exposition,  see  on  Matthew  8. 1-6, 1L 

9-11.  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Descent  of  the  Spibto 
Upon  Him  immediately  therbafteb.  (—Matthew  i. 
18-17 ;  Luke  3.  21, 22.)    See  on  Matthew  8. 13-17. 

12,  13.     Temptation  of  Chbist.     (—Matthew  4.  1-11 , 
.  Luke  4. 1-13.)    See  on  Matthew  4. 1-1L 

14-20.  Chbist  begins  His  Galilean  Mind3tby— Call 
ing  of  Simon  and  Andbew,  James  and  John.  See  or 
Matthew  4. 12-22. 

21-39.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  in  the  Synagogue  o» 
Capernaum,  and  thebkafteb  of  Simon's  Mother-in- 
law  AND  MANY  OTHERS— JESUS,  NEXT  DAY,  IS  FOUND  IN 

a  Solitary  Place  at  Mobning  Pbayebs,  and  is  bn- 
tbeated  to  return,  but  declines,  and  gobs  forth  o* 
His  First  Missionary  Circuit.  (—Luke  4.  81-44 ;  Mat 
thew  8.  14-17;  4.23-25.)  21.  And  they  went  Into  Caper- 
naum— see  on  Matthew  4.  13 — and  straightway  on  the 
sabbath  day  be  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught 
—This  should  have  been  rendered,  'straightway  on  the 
sabbaths  He  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught,'  or 
'continued  to  teach.'  The  meaning  is,  that  as  He  began 
this  practice  on  the  very  first  sabbath  after  coming  to  set- 
tle at  Capernaum,  so  He  continued  it  regularly  thereafter. 
22.  And  they  -were  astonished  at  his  doctrine— or  '  teach- 
ing'—referring  quite  as  much  to  the  manner  as  the  matte: 
of  It— for  he  taught  them  as  one  that  »iad  authority, 
and  not  as  tbe  scribes— See  on  Matthew  7.  28, 29.  23.  And 
there  was  in  their  synagogue  a  man  with  (lit.,  '  In')  an 
unclean  spirit — i.  c,  so  entirely  under  demoniacal  powear 
that  his  personality  was  sunk  for  the  time  in  that  of  the 
spirit.  The  frequency  with  which  this  character  of  '  Im- 
purity' Is  ascribed  to  evil  spirits— some  twenty  times  in 
the  Gospels — is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  he  cried  out. 
24.  Saying,  Let  [um]  alone — or  rather,  perhaps,  '  ah  J'  ex- 
pressive of  mingled  astonishment  and  terror,  witat  !un-« 
we  to  do  with  thee — an  expression  of  frequent  oecnr  reuee 
In  the  Old  Testament     0    Kings  17.  18;    2  Kings  &  13  • 
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i  Okronlcles  -15.  21,  Ac.)  it  denotes  'entire  separation  of  in- 
teroatS  .•—q,.  (1.,  "Thou  and  we  have  nothing  In  common; 
we  vrinit  not  Thee;  what  wouldat  thon  with  ust*  For 
'•he  analogous  application  of  it  by  our  Lord  to  His 
ajother,  see  on  John  2.  4.  [thou  J  Jesus  of  Nazareth? — 
'  Jesus,  Naz.arene  !'  an  epithet  originally  given  to  express 
contempt,  but  soon  adopted  as  the  current  designation  by 
those  who  held  our  Lord  In  honour  (Luke  18.87;  ch.  16.8; 
Acts  2. 22) — art  thou  tome  to  destroy  us  T  In  the  case  of 
the  Gadarene  demoniac  the  question  was,  "Art  thou 
oome  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  (Matthew  8. 
20.)  Themselves  tormentors  and  destroyers  of  their  vic- 
tims, they  discern  In  Jesus  their  own  destined  Tormentor 
and  destroyer,  anticipating  and  dreading  what  they  know 
and  feel  to  be  awaiting  them  I  Conscious,  too,  that  their 
power  was  but  permitted  and  temporary,  and  perceiving 
In  Him,  perhaps,  the  Woman's  Seed  that  was  to  bruise 
the  head  and  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  they  regard 
His  approach  to  them  on  this  occasion  as  a  signal  to  let 
go  their  grasp  of  this  miserable  victim.  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God — This  and  other 
even  more  glorious  testimonies  to  our  Lord  were  given, 
M  we  know,  with  no  good  will,  but  In  hope  that,  by  the 
acceptance  of  them  He  might  appear  to  the  people  to  be 
In  league  with  evil  spirits— a  calumny  which  His  enemies 
were  ready  enough  to  throw  out  against  Him.  But  a 
Wiser  than  either  was  here,  who  invariably  rejected  and 
silenced  the  testimonies  that  came  to  Him  from  beneath, 
and  thus  was  able  to  rebut  the  Imputations  of  His  ene- 
mies against  Him  (Matthew  12.  24-30).  The  expression, 
"Holy  One  of  God,"  seems  evidently  taken  from  that 
Messianic  Psalm  (lfi.  10),  in  which  He  Is  styled  "Thine 
Holy  One."  35.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold 
thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him — A  glorious  word  of 
command.  Bekgel  remarks  that  It  was  only  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  Himself  which  our  Lord  meant  to  silence. 
That  he  should  afterwards  cry  out  for  fear  or  rage  (v.  26) 
He  would  right  willingly  permit.  !S6.  And  when  the 
andean  spirit  had  torn  him— Luke  (4. 35)  says,  "  When 
be  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst."  Malignant  cruelty- 
Just  showing  what  he  would  have  done,  If  permitted  to  go 
farther:  it  was  a  last  fling  I — and  cried  -with  a  loud  voice 
— the  voice  of  enforced  submission  and  despair — he  came 
Mit  of  him— Luke  (4.  85)  adds,  "and  hurt  him  not."  Thus 
Impotent  were  the  malignity  and  rage  of  the  Impure  spirit 
when  under  the  restraint  of  "  the  Stronger  than  the  strong 
ewe  armed"  (Luke  11.21,  22).  87.  What  thing  is  this! 
what  new  doctrine  ('teaching')  is  this  1— The  audience, 
rightly  apprehending  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  to 
Illustrate  the  teaching  and  display  the  character  and 
glory  of  the  Teacher,  begin  by  asking  what  novel  kind  of 
teaching  this  ooulu  be,  which  was  so  marvellously  attested. 
48.  And  Immediately  his  fame  spread  abroad  through- 
out  all  the  region  round  about  Galilee— rather,  '  the 
whole  region  of  Galilee;"  though  some,  as  Meyeb  and 
Etj.iix)TT,  explain  it  of  the  country  surrounding  Galilee. 
*9.  And  forthwith,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the 
synagogue — so  also  in  Luke  4. 88 — they  entered  into  the 
house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John — 
The  mention  of  these  four— which  is  peculiar  to  Mark— is 
the  first  of  those  traces  of  Peter's  hand  in  this  Gospel,  of 
which  we  shall  come  to  many  more.  The  house  being  his, 
and  the  disease  and  cure  so  nearly  affecting  himself,  It  Is 
Interesting  to  observe  this  minute  specification  of  the 
number  and  names  of  the  witnesses;  Interesting  also  as 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  sacred  triumvirate  of  Peter 
and  Jamos  and  John  are  selected  from  amongst  the  rest, 
to  be  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony  to  certain  event*  In 
their  Lord's  life  (see  on  ch.  5. 37)— Andrew  being  presenton 
this  occasion,  as  the  occurrence  took  place  in  his  own 
aouse.  30.  But  Simon's  'wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a 
fever— Luke,  as  was  natural  in  "  the  beloved  phyiictan" 
(OolossUns  4. 14),  describes  it  professionally;  calling  It  a 
"  great  fever,"  and  thus  distinguishing  itfrom  that  lighter 
kind  which  the  Greek  physicians  were  wont  to  call 
"small  fevers,"  as  Galkn,  quoted  by  Wbtstein,  tells  us 
Had  anon— or '  Immediately'— they  tell  hlam  of  kar—  nat- 
wally  hoping  that  His  compassion  and  power  towards  one 
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of  His  own  disciples  would  not  be  less  signally  displayed 
than  towards  the  demonlzed  stranger  in  the  synagogna 
31.  And  he  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand— rather 
'And  advancing,  He  took  her,'  Ac.  The  beloved  physician 
again  is  very  specific:  "And  He  stood  over  her-'— nnd 
lifted  her  up— This  act  of  condescension,  most  felt  doubt- 
less by  Peter,  is  recorded  only  by  Mark— and  imme- 
diately the  fever  left  her,  and  she  ministered  unt« 
them— preparing  their  sabbath-meal:  in  token  both  of 
the  perfectness  and  immediateness  of  the  cure,  and  of  hei 
gratitude  to  the  glorious  Healer.  3».  And  at  even,  whea 
the  sun  did  set— so  Matthew  *  US.  Luke  (4.  40)  says  It  was 
setting — they  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diaeaved. 
and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils — '  the  de- 
monlzed.' From  Luke  13.  14  we  see  how  unlawful  they 
would  have  deemed  it  to  bring  their  sick  to  Jesus  for  a 
cure  during  the  sabbath  hours.  They  waited,  therefore, 
till  these  were  over,  and  then  brought  them  In  crowds. 
Our  Lord  afterwards  took  repeated  occasion  to  teach  the 
people  by  example,  even  at  the  risk  of  His  own  1  fe,  how 
superstitious  a  straining  of  the  sabbath-rest  this  was. 
33.  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door 
— of  Peter's  house;  i.e.,  the  sick  and  those  who  brought 
them,  and  the  wondering  spectators.  This  bespeaks  the 
presence  of  an  eye-witness,  and  is  one  of  those  lively 
specimens  of  word-painting  so  frequent  in  this  Gos- 
pel. 31.  And  he  healed  many  that  'were  sick  of  divers 
diseases,  and  cast  out  many  devils — In  Matthew  8.  If 
It  is  said,  '  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  His  word ;" 
or  rather,  '  with  a  word*  —  a  word  of  command — and 
suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew 
him— Evidently  they  would  have  spoken.  If  permitted, 
proclaiming  His  Messlahshlp  in  such  terms  as  In  the 
synagogue ;  but  once  in  one  day,  and  that  testimony  im- 
mediately silenced,  was  enough.  See  on  v.  24.  After  this 
account  of  His  miracles  of  healing,  we  have  in  Matthew 
8. 17  this  pregnant  quotation,  "That  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esalas  the  prophet,  saying  (53.  4,, 
Himself  took  our  in'Jrmitles,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.  ' 
35.  And  in  the  morning— i.  e.,  of  the  day  after  this  re 
markable  sabbath ;  or,  on  the  Firrt  day  of  the  week.  H!* 
choosing  this  day  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  glorious  stag* 
of  His  public  work,  should  be  noted  by  the  reader-  rising 
up  a  great  -while  before  day— 'while  It  was  yet  night,' 
or  long  before  daybreak  — he  went  out— from  Peter's 
house,  where  He  slept,  all  unpercelved— and  departed 
Into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed— or,  'continued 
in  prayer.'  He  was  about  to  begin  His  first  preaching  and 
healing  circuit ;  and  as  on  similar  solemn  occasions  (Luke 
5. 16;  6.  12;  9.  18,  28,  29;  ch.  6.  46),  He  spent  some  time  in 
special  prayer,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  It.  What  would 
one  not  give  to  have  been,  during  the  stillness  of  those 
grey  morning-hours,  within  hearing— not  of  His  "  strong 
crying  and  tears,"  for  He  had  scarce  arrived  at  the  stage 
for  that— but  of  His  calm,  exalted  anticipations  of  the 
work  which  lay  immediately  before  Him,  and  the  out- 
pourings of  His  soul  about  It  Into  the  bosom  of  Him  that 
sent  Him  1  He  had  doubtless  enjoyed  some  uninterrupted 
hours  of  such  communings  with  His  heavenly  Father  ere 
His  friends  from  Capernaum  arrived  In  search  of  Him. 
As  for  them,  they  doubtless  expected,  after  such  a  day  of 
miracles,  that  the  next  day  would  witness  similar  mani- 
festations. When  morning  came,  Peter,  loth  to  break  la 
upon  the  repose  of  his  glorious  Guest,  would  await  His 
appearance  beyond  the  usual  hour;  but  at  length,  won- 
dering at  the  stillness,  and  gently  coming  to  see  where 
the  Lord  lay,  he  finds  it — like  the  sepulchre  afterwards- 
empty  1  Speedily  a  party  is  made  up  to  go  in  search  of 
Him,  Peter  naturally  leading  the  way.  36.  And  Simon 
and  they  that  were  with  hint  followed  after  him— 
rather, '  pressed  after  Him.'  Luke  (4.  42)  says,  "The  mul- 
titudes sought  after  Him:"  but  this  would  be  a  party  froit 
the  town.  Mark,  having  his  Information  from  Peter  him 
self,  speaks  only  of  what  related  directly  to  him.  "Thej 
that  were  with  him"  would  probably  be  Andrew  his 
brouier,  James  and  John,  with  a  few  other  choice  bretfe 
ren.  37.  And  when  they  bad  found  hint-  -evident!; 
after  some  search — they  said  unto  him,  All  men  hu 
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•*w  tbee—  By  this  tune,  "the  multitudes"  who,  according 
U>  Luke,  "  sought  after  Him"— and  who,  on  going  to  Peter's 
House,  and  there  learning  that  Peter  and  a  few  more  were 
gone  in  search  of  Him,  had  set  out  on  the  same  errand — 
would  have  arrived,  and  "came  unto  Him  and  stayed 
Him,  that  He  should  not  depart  from  them"  (Luke  4.  42) ; 
iL  now  urging  His  return  to  their  impatient  townsmen. 
■?».  And  he  said  unto  them,  Let  us  go— or,  according  to 
mother  reading,  'Let  us  go  elsewhere'— Into  the  next 
■nwas—  rather,  'nnto  the  neighbouring  village-towns;' 
aoeantug  those  places  intermediate  between  towns  and 
rUlnges,  with  which  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
ra  studded— that  I  may  preach  there  also  ;  for  there- 
fore caine  I  forth— not  from  Capernaum,  as  Dk  Wettk 
miserably  interprets,  nor  from  His  privacy  In  the  desert 
place,  as  Meykk,  no  better;  but  from  the  Father.  Cf. 
John  16.  28,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come 
Into  the  world,"  Ac— another  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the 
lofty  phraseology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  not  unknown 
to  the  authors  of  the  others,  though  their  design  and 
joint  of  view  are  different.  The  language  In  which  our 
lord's  reply  is  given  by  Luke  (4.  43)  expresses  the  high 
necessity  under  which,  In  this  as  In  every  other  step  of 
His  work,  He  acted—"  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  other  cities  also;  for  therefore"— or, '  to  this  end'—"  am 
I  sent."  An  act  of  self-denial  It  doubtless  was,  to  resist 
«ioh  pleadings  to  return  to  Capernaum.  But  there  were 
overmastering  considerations  on  the  other  side. 

40-45.    Heading  of  a  Leper.    (—Matthew  8. 1-4 ;  Luke 
i.  12-tS.)    See  on  Matthew  8.  1-4. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-1S.  Healing  of  a  Paralytic.  (—Matthew  9. 1- 
t;  Luke  5.  17-26.)  This  Incident,  as  remarked  on  Matthew 
».  1,  appears  to  follow  next  In  order  of  time  after  the  cure 
of  the  leper  fch.  1.  40-45).  1.  And  again  he  entered  Into 
Capernaum— "His  own  city"  (Matthew  9.  1>— and  tt  was 
noised  that  he  was  in  the  house — no  doubt  of  Simon 
Peter  (ch.  1.  29).  2.  And  straightway  many  were  gath- 
ered together,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  room  to 
receive  them,  no,  not  so  mnch  as  about  the  door — This 
m  tme  of  Mark's  graphic  touches.  No  doubt  In  this  case, 
4s  the  scene  occurred  at  his  Informant's  own  door,  these 
details  are  the  vivid  recollections  of  that  honoured  dls- 
olplo.  and  he  preached  the  'word  unto  them — I.  e.,  In- 
door*; but  In  the  hearing,  doubtless,  of  the  multitude 
that  pressed  around.  Had  He  gone  forth,  as  He  naturally 
would,  the  paralytic's  faith  would  have  had  no  such  op- 
portunity to  display  Itself.  Luke  (5.  17)  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional and  very  Important  incident  In  the  scene — as  fol- 
lows: "And  It  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day,  as  He  was 
teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law 
rittlng  by,  which  were  come  out  of  every  town,"  or 
village,'  "of  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem."  This 
was  the  highest  testimony  yet  borne  to  our  Lord's  grow- 
ing Influence,  and  the  necessity  Increasingly  felt  by  the 
scclesiastics  throughout  the  country  of  coming  to  some 
definite  judgment  regarding  Him.  "And  the  power  of 
the  Lord  was  [present]  to  heal  them" — or,  'was  [efflca- 
«icns]  to  heal  them,'  i.  «.,  the  sick  that  were  brought  be- 
fore Hlnx.  So  that  the  miracle  that  Is  now  to  be  described 
«raa  only  the  most  glorious  and  worthy  to  be  recorded  of 
many  then  performed;  and  what  made  It  so  was  doubt- 
less the  faith  which  was  manifested  In  connection  with 
it,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  patient's 
tins  that  immediately  preceded  it.  3.  And  they  come 
natn  him — i.  e.  towards  the  house  where  He  was — bring- 
ing one  sick  of  the  palsy—"  lying  on  a  bed"  (Matthew  9. 
I) — which  -was  borne  of  four — a  graphic  particular  of 
Mark  only.  4.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh 
nnto  him  for  the  press — or,  as  In  Luke,  "when  they 
•ould  not.  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  In  be- 
e.»ur*  of  the  multitude,"  they  "  went  upon  the  house-top" 
— the  flat  or  terrace-roof,  universal  in  Eastern  houses — 
um(  nit  covered  the  roof  where  he  wast  and  when  they 
h«d  broken  it  up,  they  let  down  the  bed — or  portable 
sotxvli     wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay — Luke  says, 


they  "let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with  his  ooutffi 
Into  the  midst  before  Jesus."  Their  whole  object  was  tc 
bring  the  patient  into  the  presence  of  Jew*;  and  this  not 
being  possible  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  the  innltltud4 
that  surrounded  Him,  they  took  the  very  unusual  method 
here  described  of  accomplishing  their  object,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  way 
In  which  this  was  dor-e ;  but  unless  we  knew  the  precis* 
plan  of  the  house,  and  the  part  of  it  from  which  Jesus 
taught  — which  may  have  been  a  quadrangle  or  open 
court,  within  the  buildings  of  which  Peter's  house  was 
one,  or  a  gallery  covered  by  a  verandah — It  Is  impos- 
sible to  determine  precisely  how  the  thing  was  done. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear4  that  we  have  both  th« 
accounts  from  an  eye-witness.  5.  When  Jesus  saw 
their  faith— It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  three  narra- 
tives call  it  "their  faith"  which  Jesus  saw.  That  the 
patient  himself  had  faith,  we  know  from  the  procla- 
mation of  his  forgiveness,  which  Jesus  made  before  all ; 
and  we  should  have  been  apt  to  conclude  that  his  four 
friends  bore  him  to  Jesus  merely  out  of  benevolent  com- 
pliance with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  poor  sufferer. 
But  here  we  learn,  not  only  that  his  bearers  had  the  same 
faith  with  himself,  but  that  Jesus  marked  It  as  a  faith 
which  was  not  to  be  defeated — a  faith  victorious  over  all 
difficulties.  This  was  the  faith  for  which  He  was  ever  on 
the  watch,  and  which  He  never  saw  without  marking, 
and,  in  those  who  needed  anything  from  Him,  richly  re- 
warding, he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son—"  be 
of  good  cheer  "  (Matthew  9.  2) — thy  sins  be  forgiven  the* 
—By  the  word  "  be,"  our  translators  perhaps  meant "  are," 
as  In  Luke  (5.  20).  For  It  is  not  a  command  to  his  sins  to 
depart,  but  an  authoritative  proclamation  of  the  man's 
pardoned  state  as  a  believer.  And  yet,  as  the  Pharisees 
understood  our  Lord  to  be  dispensing  pardon  by  this  say- 
ing, and  Jesus  not  only  acknowledges  that  they  wer« 
right,  but  founds  his  whole  argument  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  it,  we  must  regard  the  saying  as  a  royal  proclama- 
tion of  the  man's  forgiveness  by  Him  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  dispense  it;  nor  could  such  a  style  of  address  be  justi- 
fied on  any  lower  supposition.  (See  on  Luke  7.  41,  Ac.)  ftr 
But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes — "and  the  Phari- 
sees" (Luke  5.  21)— sitting  there — those  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tics who,  as  Luke  told  us,  "were  come  out  of  every  vil- 
lage of  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem,"  to  make  their 
observations  upon  this  wonderful  Person,  In  anything 
but  a  teachable  spirit,  though  as  yet  their  venomous  and 
murderous  feeling  had  not  showed  itself, — and  reason- 
ing in  their  hearts — 7.  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak 
blasphemies?  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ? — In 
this  second  question  they  expressed  a  great  truth.  (See 
Isaiah  43.25;  Micah  7.18;  Exodus  34.6,7,  &c.n  Nor  was 
their  first  question  altogether  unnatural,  though  in  our 
Lord's  sole  case  it  was  unfounded.  That  a  man,  to  all  ap- 
pearance like  one  of  themselves,  should  claim  authority 
and  power  to  forgive  sins,  they  could  not,  on  the  first 
blush  of  it,  but  regard  as  In  the  last  degree  startling;  nor 
were  they  entitled  even  to  weigh  such  a  claim,  as  worthy 
of  a  hearing,  save  on  supposition  of  resistless  evidence 
afforded  by  Him  in  support  or  the  claim.  Accordingly, 
our  Lord  deals  with  them  as  men  entitled  to  such  evi- 
dence, and  supplies  it;  at  the  same  time  chiding  them 
for  rashness,  in  drawing  harsh  conclusions  regarding 
Himself.  8.  Why  reason  ye  these  things — or,  as  in  Mat- 
thew, "  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  " — In  your  hearts?  9. 
Whether  1*  It  easier  to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy 
sins  be  (or  'are')  forgiven  thee  j  or  to  say,  Arise,  and 
take  up  thy  bed  and  walk? — 'Is  it  easier  to  command 
away  disease  than  to  bid  away  sin  ♦  If,  then,  I  do  the  one 
which  you  can  see,  know  thus  that  I  have  done  the  other, 
which  you  cannot  see.'  10.  But  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins — 
'that  forgiving  power  dwells  in  the  Person  of  this  Man, 
and  Is  exercised  by  Him  while  on  this  earth  and  going 
out  and  In  with  you  ' — (he  salth  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy)— 
11.  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  g« 
thy  way  into  thine  house— This  taking  up  the  portable 
couch,  and  walking  home  with  It,  was  designed  to  prov* 
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Am  completeness  of  the  cure.  13.  And  Immediately  he 
uwe,  took  ap  the  bed—'  Sweet  saying !'  says  Bbngkl  : 
The  bed  had  borne  the  man  :  now  the  man  bore  the  bed ' 
-and  vrent  forth,  before  them  all — proclaiming  by  that 
act  to  the  multitude,  whose  wondering  eyes  would  follow 
aim  as  he  pressed  through  them,  that  He  who  could  work 
such  a  glorious  miracle  of  healing,  mast  indeed  "  have 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  We  never  »w  It  on  this 
fashion—'  never  saw  It  thus,'  or,  as  we  say,  '  never  saw 
the  like.'  In  Luke  (6.  28)  it  Is,  "  We  have  seen  strange  (or 
unexpected ')  tblngs  to-day  "—referring  both  to  the  mira- 
ales  wrought  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  pronounced  by 
Haman  Lips.  In  Matthew  (8.  8)  it  Is,  "  They  marvelled, 
and  glorified  God,  which,  had  given  such  power  unto 
men."  At  forglvlug  power  they  wondered  not,  but  that 
a  man,  to  all  appearance  like  one  of  themselves,  should 
possess  it  I 

18-17.  Lbvi's  (ok  Matthew's)  Caul,  and  Feast.  (—Mat- 
thew 0.  0-13;  Luke  6.  27   G).    See  on  Matthew  9.  9-15. 

18-22.  Discourse  on  Fasting.  (—Matthew  9.  14-17 ; 
Lake  &  33-39.)    See  on  Luke  6.  83-89. 

83-28.  Plucking  Corn-ears  on  thb  Sabbath  dat. 
(— Mattnew  12. 1-8;  Luke  6. 1-6.)    See  on  Matthew  12.  l-s. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-12.  The  Healing  or  a  Withkbkd  Hand  on 
the  Sabbath  Dat,  and  retirement  or  Jesus  to  avoid 
•anger.  (,— Matthew  12.  0-21;  Luke  6  $-11.)  Bee  on  Mat- 
thew 12.  9-21. 

1S-1P  The  Twelve  Apostles  chosen.  See  on  Luke  fl. 
t*4t. 

20-30.  Jesus  is  Charged  with  Madness  and  Demoni- 
acal Possession— His  Replt.  (—Matthew  12. 22-87;  Luke 
1L  14-28.)    See  on  Matthew  12.  22-37,  and  on  Luke  1L  21-2H. 

81-35.  His  Mother  and  Brethren  sesk  to  Speak 
with  Him.  and  the  Replt.  (—Matthew  12.  48-50;  Luke 
1 19-21.)    See  on  Matthew  12.  48-50. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Ver.  1-29.  Parablb  or  the  So  web— Reason  ro» 
Teaching  in  Parables— Parables  or  the  Seed  Grow- 
ing we  Know  not  How,  and  or  the  Mustard  Seed. 
.'— Matthew  13.  1-23,  31, 82;  Luke  8. 4-18.)  1.  And  be  began 
again  to  teach  by  the  sea-side  i  and  there  was  gath- 
ered unto  hint  a  gxeat  inultitnde  —  or,  according  to 
another  well-supported  reading,  'a  mighty'  or  '  Immense 
multitude  '—so  that  he  entered  Into  a  ship — rather, '  into 
the  ship,'  meaning  the  one  mentioned  in  ch.  8.  9.  (See  on 
Matthew  12. 15) — and  sat  In  the  sea ;  and  the  whole  mul- 
titude was  by  the  sea  on  the  land — crowded  on  the  sea- 
*hore  to  listen  to  Him.  See  on  Matthew  18.  1,  2.  Si.  And 
he  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said 
KBto  them  in  bis  doctrine— or  '  teaching.' 

Parable  of  the  Mower  (v.  3-9, 13-20).  After  this  parable  Is 
recorded,  the  Evangelist  says :  v,  10.  And  when  he  'was 
alone,  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve — 
probably  those  who  followed  Him  most  closely  and  were 
firmest  In  dlsclpleshlp,  next  to  the  Twelve — asked  of 
him  the  parable — The  reply  would  seem,  to  Intimate  that 
this  parable  of  the  Sower  was  of  that  fundamental,  com- 
prehensive, and  introductory  character  which  wo  have 
assigned  to  it  (see  on  Matthew  13. 1).  13.  Know  ye  not 
lhi»  parable  1  and  how  then  will  ye  know  all  para- 
bles !— Probably  this  was  said  not  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  rebuke,  as  to  call  their  attention  to  the  exposition  of 
it  which  He  was  about  to  give,  and  so  train  them  to  the 
right  apprehension  of  His  future  parables.  As  in  the 
parables  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  Mat- 
thew 13.,  we  shall  take  this  parable  and  the  Lord's  own 
exposition  of  the  different  parts  of  it  together. 

Tub  Sower,  the  Seed,  and  the  Soil.  3.  Hearken  j 
Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow.  What  means 
(his  T  14.  The  tower  aoweth  the  -word — or,  as  in  Luke 
18.  11),  "  Now  the  parab  e  is  this:  The  seed  is  the  word  of 
Wed."  But  who  is  "the  sower T"  This  Is  not  expressed 
because  if  "the  word  of  God"  be  tb*  seed,  every 
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scatterer  of  that  precious  seed  must  be  regarded  as  i 
sower.  It  is  true  that  in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  It  It 
said,  "He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man,' 
as  "He  that  soweth  the  tares  Is  the  devil"  (Matthew  13 
87,  38).  But  these  are  only  the  great  unseen  parties,  strug- 
gling in  this  world  for  the  possession  of  man.  Each  ot 
these  has  his  agents  among  men  themselves  ;  and  Chrtlt'l 
agents  in  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  are  the  preaefwr*  of 
the  word.  Thus,  as  in  all  the  oases  about  to  be  described. 
the  sower  is  the  same,  and  the  seed  is  the  same;  while  the 
result  is  entirely  different,  the  whole  difference  inus-t  lie 
In  the  soils,  which  mean  the  different  stoles  of  the.  hurwtn 
heart.  And  so,  the  great  general  lesson  held  forth  In  this 
parable  of  the  Sower  Is,  That  however  faithful  the 
preacher,  and  how  pure  soever  his  message,  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  the  word  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  nearer' t 
heart.    Now  follow  the  cases. 

First  Oa.se :  Thk  Wayside.  4.  And  It  came  to  pan,  at 
he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  wayside — by  the  side  Of  the 
hard  path  through  the  field,  where  the  soil  was  not  broken 
up — and  the  fowls  [of  the  air]  onme  and  devoured  It 
up.  Not  only  could  the  seed  not  get  beneath  the  surface, 
but  "It  was  trodden  down"  (Luke  8.  5),  and  afterwards 
picked  up  and  devoured  by  the  fowls.    What  means  this? 

15.  And  these  are  they  by  the  -wayside,  'where  the  "word 
is  sown;  but,  when  they  have  heard,  Ac. —  or,  more 
fully,  Matthew  18.  19,  "  When  any  one  heareth  the  word 
of  the  kingdom,  and  underetandeth  it  not,  then  cometh 
the  wicked  one,  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown 
in  his  heart."  The  great  truth  here  taught  is,  that  heart* 
all  unbroken  and  hard  are  no  fit  soil  for  saving  truth.  They 
apprehend  it  not  (Matthew  13. 19)  as  God's  means  of  re- 
storing them  to  Himself:  it  penetrates  not,  makes  no  im- 
pression, but  lies  loosely  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  till 
the  wicked  one  —  afraid  of  losing  a  victim  by  his  "  be- 
lieving to  salvation"  (Lnke  8.  12>— finds  some  frivoloui 
subject  by  whose  greater  attractions  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion, and  straightway  it  is  gone.  Of  how  many  hearers  of 
the  word  is  this  the  graphic  but  painful  history  I 

Second  Case :  The  Stony,  or  rather,  Rocky  Ground.  S- 
And  some  fell  on  stony  ground,  whore  It  had  not 
much  earth — '  the  rocky  ground ;'  In  Matthew  (13. 5), '  the 
rocky  places ;'  In  Luke,  'the  rock.'  The  thing  intended 
is,  not  ground  with  stones  in  it,  which  would  not  prevent 
the  roots  striking  downward,  but  ground  where  a  quite 
thin  surface  of  earth  covers  a  rock.    What  means  this  ? 

16.  And  these  are  they  likewise  -which  are  sown  ou 
■tony  ground,  &c— "  Immediately"  the  seed  In  such  case 
"springs  up" — all  the  quicker  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
soil— "  because  it  has  no  depth  of  earth."  But  the  sun, 
beating  on  it,  as  quickly  scorches  and  withers  it  up,  "  be- 
cause it  has  no  root"  («.  6),  and  "  lacks  moisture"  (Luke  8. 
6).  The  great  truth  here,  taught  is  that  hearts  superftcialti 
impressed  are  apt  to  receive  the  truth  with  readiness,  and  eve* 
wUhjoy  (Luke  8.  13);  but  the  heat  of  tribulation  or  perse- 
cution because  of  the  word,  or  the  trials  which  their  mm 
profession  brings  upon  them  quickly  dries  up  their  relish  fm 
Uie  truth,  and  withers  all  the  hasty  promise  of  fruit  which  the\ 
showed.  Such  disappointing  issues  of  a  faithful  and 
awakening  ministry — alas,  how  frequent  are  they  1 

Third  Case:  The  Thorny  Ground.  7.  And  some  fell 
among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up,  and  choked 
it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit— This  case  is  that  of  ground 
not  thoroughly  cleaned  of  the  thistles,  <fcc. ;  which,  rising 
above  the  good  seed,  "  choke"  or  "smother"  it,  excluding 
light  and  air,  and  drawing  away  the  moisture  and  rich- 
ness of  the  soil.  Hence  it  "  becomes  unfruitful"  (Matthew 
13.  22);  it  grows,  but  its  growth  is  checked,  and  It  never 
ripens.  The  evil  here  Is  neither  a  hard  nor  a  shallow  soil 
— there  is  softness  enough,  and  depth  enough ;  but  It  Is  the 
existence  In  It  of  what  draws  all  the  moisture  and  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  away  to  lUelf,  and  so  starves  the  piam. 
What  now  are  these  "thorns?"  1H.  And  these  are  they 
which  are  sown  among  thorns  ;  such  as  hear  the  word, 
19.  And  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceltfulneat 
of  riches,  and  tite  lusts  of  other  things  entering  In— OI 
"  the  pleasures  of  tills  life"  (Luke  8.  11)— choke  the  word, 
and  It  beoouieth  nnfraltfn*.    First,  "The  cares  of  this 
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world"— anxious,  unrelaxtng  attention  to  the  business  of 
(bis  present  life;  second,  "The  deoeltfulneM  of  riches"— 
utf  those  riches  which  are  the  fruit  of  this  worldly  "care;" 
third  The  pleasures  of  this  life."  or  "the  lusta  of  other 
things  entering  In"  — the  enjoyments.  In  themselves  It 
may  be  Innocent,  which  worldly  prosperity  enables  one 
So  Indulge.  These  '-choice"  or  "smother"  the  word;  draw- 
ing, off  so  much  o£  one's  attention,  absorbing  so  much  of 
«e's  Interest,  and  using  up  so  much  of  one's  time,  that 
•mly  the  dregs  of  these  remain  for  spiritual  things,  and  a 
fcgged,  hurried,  and  heartless  formalism  Is  at  length  all 
tii  s  religion  of  such  persons.  What  a  vivid  picture  is  this 
of  the  mournful  condition  of  many,  especially  In  great 
oominercia.  courtrles,  who  once  promised  much  frultt 
"They  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection"  (Luke  8. 14);  indicating 
how  much  growth  there  may  be.  In  the  early  stages  of 
such  a  case,  and  promise  of  fruit — which  after  all  never 
Hj>en$. 

Fourth  Oase .  The  GOOD  GROUND.  8.  And  other  fell  on 
good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit,  &c. — The  goodness  of 
this  last  soil  consists  in  its  qualities  being  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  other  three  soils:  from  its  softness  and  ten- 
derness, receiving  and  cherishing  the  seed ;  from  Its  depth, 
allowing  it  to  take  firm  root,  and  not  quickly  losing  Its 
moisture ;  and  from  its  cleanness,  giving  Its  whole  vigour 
and  sap  to  the  plant.  In  such  a  soil  the  seed  "  brings 
forth  fruit,"  in  all  different  degrees  of  profusion,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  In  which  the  soil  possesses  those 
qualities.  So  '40.  And  these  are  they  which  are  sown 
on  good  ground}  such  as  hear  the  word,  and  receive 
tt,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty-fold,  some  sixty, 
and  some  an  hundred.  A  heart  soft  and  tender,  stirred 
to  its  depths  on  the  great  things  of  eternity,  and  Jealously 
guarded  from  worldly  engrossments,  such  only  Is  the 
"honest  and  good  heart"  (Luke  8.  15),  which  "keeps,"  i. «., 
"  retains  "  the  seed  of  the  word,  and  bears  fruit  Just  In  pro- 
portion as  it  is  such  a  heart.  Such  "  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience"  (v.  15),  or  continuance,  'enduring  to  the  end;'  in 
contrast  with  those  in  whom  the  word  is  "choked"  and 
brings  no  fruit  to  perfection.  The  "  thirty-fold"  Is  designed 
to  express  the  lowest  degree  of  fruitfulness ;  the  "  hundred- 
fold" the  highest;  and  the  "sixty-fold"  the  intermediate 
degrees  of  fruitfulness.  As  ' a  hundred-fold,'  though  not 
unexampled  (Genesis  26. 12),  Is  a  rare  return  In  the  natural 
husbandry,  so  the  highest  degrees  of  spiritual  fruitfulness 
are  too  seldom  witnessed.  The  closing  words  of  this  in- 
troductory parable  seem  designed  to  call  attention  to  the 
fundamental  and  universal  character  of  It.  0.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear. 

Reason  for  Teaching  in  Parables  (v.  11,  12).  11,  13.  And 
he  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  It  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  t  but  unto  them,  &c. — 
See  on  Matthew  13.  10-17.  31.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Is  a  candle  —  or  'lamp' — brought  to  be  put  under  a 
bushel,  or  under  a  bed?  and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candle 
stick?  — "that  they  which  enter  In  may  see  the  light" 
(Luke  8. 16).  See  on  Matthew  5. 15,  of  which  this  Is  nearly 
a  repetition.  33.  For  there  Is  nothing  hid  which  shall 
not  be  manifested,  Ac.— See  on  Matthew  10. 28, 27 ;  but  the 
connection  there  and  here  is  slightly  different.  Here  the 
Idea  seems  to  be  this—'  I  have  privately  expounded  to  you 
these  great  truths,  but  only  that  ye  may  proclaim  them 
publicly ;  and  If  ye  will  not,  others  will.  For  these  are 
not  designed  for  secresy.  They  are  Imparted  to  be  diffused 
ibroad,  and  they  shall  be  so;  yea,  a  time  is  coming  when 
the  most  hidden  things  shall  be  brought  to  light.'  33. 
Rf  any  roan  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear— This  for 
the  second  time  on  the  same  subject  (see  on  v.  9).  34. 
And  he  salth  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear — In 
Luke  (8. 18)  it  is,  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear."  The  one  Im- 
plies the  other,  but  both  precepts  are  very  weighty,  with 
m  hat  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you — 
9ee  on  Matthew  7.  2.  and  unto  you  that  hear  —  i.  e., 
thankfully,  teaohably,  profitably — shall  more  be  given. 
♦5.  For  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  t  and  he 
that  hath  not,  front  him  shall  be  taken  even  that 
•which  he  hath— or  "  seemeth  to  have,"  or  '  thinketh  he 


hath. '—See  on  Matthew  13. 12.  This  "  ha vlng"  and  "  Uti  ua 
Ing  he  hath"  are  not  different;  for  when  it  hangs  looael; 
upon  him,  and  is  not  appropriated  to  its  froper  ends  antf 
uses,  It  both  is  and  is  not  his. 

Parable  of  the  Seed  Growing  We  Know  Not  How  (».  26-29* 
This  beautiful  parable  Is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Its  design  U 
to  teach  the  Imperceptible  Growth  of  the  word  sown  in  the 
heart,  from  its  earliest  stage  of  development  to  the  ripest 
fruits  of  practical  righteousness.  36.  So  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  If  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  | 
37.  And  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day — go  about 
his  other  ordinary  occupations,  leaving  It  to  the  well- 
known  laws  of  vegetation  under  the  genial  Influences  of 
heaven.  This  is  the  sense  of  "  the  earth  bringing  forth 
fruit  of  herself,"  In  the  next  verse.  38.  For  the  earth 
bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself  \  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  In  the  ear — Beautiful 
allusion  to  the  succession  of  similar  stages,  though  not 
defluitely-marked  periods,  in  the  Christian  life,  and  gen- 
erally In  the  kingdom  of  God.  39.  But  when  the  frail 
Is  brought  forth — to  maturity — immediately  he  jiutt  eta 
in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  Is  come— This  charm- 
ingly points  to  the  transition  from  the  earthly  to  tbe 
heavenly  condition  of  the  Christian  and  the  Church. 

Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (v.  80-32).  Kor  the  exposition 
of  this  portion,  see  on  Matthew  13.  31,  32. 

33.  And  -with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the 
word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it — Had 
this  been  said  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  Matthew, 
we  should  have  concluded  that  what  that  Evangelist 
recorded  was  but  a  specimen  of  other  parables  spoken  ou 
the  same  occasion.  But  Matthew  (13.  84)  says,  "All  thess 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  In  parables;"  and 
as  Mark  records  only  some  of  the  parables  which  Mat- 
thew gives,  we  are  warranted  to  infer  that  the  "many 
such  parables"  alluded  to  here  mean  no  more  than  the 
full  complement  of  them  which  we  And  In  Matthew.  34U 
But  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them — See 
on  Matthew  13.  34 — and  when  they  were  alone,  he  ex* 
pounded  all  things  to  his  disciples — See  on  ti.  22. 

35 -ch.  5.  20.     Jesus,  Crossing  the  Sea  or  Galilee, 

MIRACULOUSLY     STILLS     A     TEMPEST—  HE     CURES     THI 

Demoniac  of  Gadara.  (—Matthew  8.  23-34;  Luke  8. 
22-39.)  The  time  of  this  section  Is  very  definitely  marked 
by  our  Evangelist,  and  by  him  alone,  in  the  opening 
words. 

Jesus  Stills  a  Tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (v.  35-41).  35, 
And  the  same  day — on  which  He  spoke  the  memorab!* 
parables  of  the  preceding  section,  and  of  Matthew  13.— 
when  the  even  was  come — See  on  ch.  6.  35.  This  mast 
have  been  the  earlier  evening— what  we  should  call  the 
afternoon— since  after  all  that  passed  on  the  other  side, 
when  He  returned  to  the  west  side,  the  people  were  wait- 
ing for  Him  in  great  numbers  (v.  21 ;  Luke  8.  40)— he  saitn 
unto  them,  Let  us  pass  over  unto  the  other  side— to 
the  east  side  of  the  lake,  to  grapple  with  a  desperate  case 
of  possession,  and  set  the  captive  free,  and  to  give  the 
Gadarenes  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of 
fealvatlon,  amid  the  wonder  which  that  marvellous  cure 
was  fitted  to  awaken  and  the  awe  which  the  subsequent 
events  could  not  but  strike  into  them.  36.  And  when 
they  had  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  took  hint 
even  as  he  was  in  the  ship — i.  e.,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, and  without  so  much  as  leaving  the  vessel,  out  of 
which  He  had  been  all  day  teaching.  And  there  were 
also  with  him  other  little  ships — with  passengers,  prob- 
ably, wishing  to  accompany  Him.  37.  And  there  ares* 
•  great  storm  of  wind— 'a  tempest  of  wind.'  To  such 
sudden  squalls  the  Sea  of  Galilee  Is  very  liable  from  Its 
position,  In  a  deep  basin,  skirted  on  the  east  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  while  on  the  west  the  hills  are  Inter- 
sected by  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  wind  Bweep* 
across  the  lake,  and  raises  its  waters  with  great  rapidity 
Into  a  storm,  and  the  -waves  beat  Into  the  ship — '  kepi 
beating'  or  '  pitching  on  the  ship'— so  that  it  was  now 
full— rather,  'so  that  it  was  already  filling.*  In  Matthew 
(8.  24),  "Insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  tac 
waves ;'"  but  this  is  too  strong.    It  should  be,  'so  that  tat 
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ship  was  getting  covered  by  the  waves.'  So  we  moat 
translate  the  word  used  In  Luke  (8.  28>— not  as  In  our  ver- 
sion—"And  there  came  down  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and 
they  were  filled  [with  water]" — bat  'they  were  getting 
filled,'  i.  «.,  those  who  sailed;  meaning,  of  coarse,  that 
their  ship  was  so.  38.  And  be  was  In  the  Kinder — or 
stern — part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow— either  a 
place  in  the  vessel  made  to  receive  the  head,  or  a  cushion 
for  the  head  to  rest  on.  It  was  evening;  and  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  busy  day  of  teaching  under  the  hot  sun, 
having  nothing  to  do  while  crossing  the  lake,  He  sinks 
Into  a  deep  sleep,  whtoh  even  this  tempest  raging  around 
and  tossing  the  little  vessel  did  not  disturb,  and  tliey 
nwnkf  htm,  and  say  nnto  him,  Master — or'Teucher.' 
In  Luke  (8.  24)  this  Is  doubled— In  token  of  their  life-and- 
•ieath  earnestness — "Master,  Master"— carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish  t— Unbelief  and  fear  made  them  sadly 
forget  their  place,  to  speak  so.  Luke  has  It,  "  Lord,  save 
as,  we  perish."  When  those  accustomed  to  fish  upon  that 
deep  thus  spake,  the  danger  must  have  been  imminent. 
They  say  nothing  of  what  would  become  of  Him,  If  they 
perished ;  nor  think,  whether,  If  He  could  not  perish.  It  was 
likely  He  would  let  this  happen  to  them;  but  they  hardly 
Knew  what  t  hey  said.  39.  And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the 
wind— "and  the  raging  of  the  water"  (Luke  8.24) — and 
said  nnto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still— two  sublime  words  of 
command,  from  a  Master  to  His  servants,  the  elements. 
And  the  wind  eeased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm — The 
sudden  hushing  of  the  wind  would  not  at  once  have 
nalraed  the  sea,  whose  commotion  would  have  settled 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  But  the  word  of  command 
was  given  to  both  elements  at  once.  40.  And  he  said 
nnto  them,  Why  are  ye  so  fearful  t — There  is  a  natural 
apprehension  under  danger;  but  there  was  unbelief  in 
their  fear.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  considerately  the 
Lord  defers  this  rebuke  till  He  had  first  removed  the 
danger,  In  the  midst  of  which  they  would  not  have  been 
In  a  state  to  listen  to  anything,  how  Is  It  that  ye  have 
bo  faith  1 — next  to  none,  or  none  in  present  exercise.  In 
Luke  it  Is,  "Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith T" 
Faith  they  had,  for  they  applied  to  Christ  for  relief:  but 
iUtle,  for  they  were  afraid,  though  Christ  was  In  the  ship. 
Faith  dispels  fear,  but  only  In  proportion  to  its  strength. 
41.  And  they  feared  exceedingly — were  struck  with  deep 
awe — and  said  one  to  another,  What  manner  of  man 
1»  this,  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  hint  ? — 
'  What  Is  this?  Israel  has  all  along  been  singing  of  Jeho- 
vah, "Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea:  when  the  waves 
mar<^>{  arise,  Thou  stillest  them  t"  "The  Lord  on  high  is 
angnt_er  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the 
mighty  waves  of  the  sea!"  (Psalm  88.  9;  93.  4.)  Bat,  lo,  in 
this  very  boat  of  ours  is  One  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
who  wltfc  His  word  of  command  hath  done  the  same! 
Exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  He  was  but  a 
moment  ago  in  a  deep  sleep,  undisturbed  by  the  howling 
tempest,  and  we  had  to  awake  Him  with  the  cry  of  our 
terror;  but  rising  at  our  call,  His  majesty  was  felt  by  the 
raging  elements,  for  they  were  Instantly  hushed—"  What 
Majthkr  op  Mas  is  this  T" ' 

CHAPTER   V. 

Glorious  Cure  of  the  Qadarene  Demoniac  (v.  1-20).  1.  And 
they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  Into  the 
eonntry  of  the  Gadarenes.  'A.  And  when  he  was  rami 
•ut  of  the  ship,  Immediately  (see  v.  6)  there  met  him  a 
sun  with  an  unclean  spirit — "  which  had  devils  (or '  de- 
mons') long  time"  (Luke  8.  27).  In  Matthew  (8. 28),  "  there 
met  him  two  men  possessed  with  devils."  Though 
there  be  no  discrepancy  between  these  two  statements — 
more  than  between  two  witnesses,  one  of  whom  testifies 
to  something  done  by  one  person,  while  the  other  affirms 
that  there  were  two — It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  principal 
details  here  given  could  apply  to  more  than  one  case.  3. 
Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs — Luke  says, 
*  He  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house."  These 
tombs  were  hewn  out  of  the  rocky  caves  o'  the  locality, 
usd  served  for  shelters  and  lurking-places  (Luke  K.  26). 
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2.  Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fett*n 
and  chains,  Ac— Lake  says  (8. 29)  that  "  oftentimes  it  (th« 
andean  spirit)  had  caught  him;"  and  after  mentioning 
how  they  had  vainly  tried  to  bind  him  with  chains  and 
fetters,  because,  "he  brake  the  bands,"  he  adds,  "and 
was  driven  of  the  devil  (or  'demon')  Into  the  wilder- 
ness." The  dark  tyrant-power  by  which  he  was  held 
clothed  him  with  superhuman  strength,  and  made  him 
scorn  restraint.  Matthew  (8.  28)  says  he  was  "exceedJng 
fierce,  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way."  He  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  locality.  5.  And  always,  night 
and  day,  he  -vena  In  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs, 
crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones — Terrible  as 
he  was  to  others,  he  himself  endured  untold  misery, 
which  sought  relief  in  tears  and  self-inflicted  torture.  ft\ 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  lie  ran  and  worship- 
ped  hint — not  with  the  spontaneous  alacrity  which  sayt 
to  Jesus,  "  Draw  me,  we  will  run  after  thee,"  but  Inwardly 
compelled,  with  terrific  rapidity,  before  the  Judge,  to  re- 
ceive sentence  of  expulsion.  7.  What  have  I  to  do  wit* 
thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  the  most  high  God  1  I  adjure  thee 
by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not — or,  as  in  Matthew 
8.  29,  "Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  See 
on  eh.  1.  24.  Behold  the  tormentor  anticipating,  dreading, 
and  entreating  exemption  from  torment!  In  Christ  they 
discern  their  destined  Tormentor;  the  time,  they  know, 
is  fixed,  and  they  feel  as  if  it  were  come  already  1  (James 
2. 19.)  8.  (For  he  said  unto  Itlm— (.  e.,  before  the  unclean 
spirit  cried  out — Come  out  of  the  man,  unclean  spirit!) 
—Ordinarily,  obedience  to  a  command  of  this  nature  was 
Immediate.  But  here,  a  certain  delay  is  permitted,  the 
more  signally  to  manifest  the  power  of  Christ  and  accom- 
plish his  purposes.  9.  And  he  asked  him,  What  is  thy 
name!—  The  object  of  this  question  was  to  extort  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  virulence  of  demoniacal  power  hy 
which  this  victim  was  enthralled.  And  he  answered,  say* 
ing,  My  name  Is  Legion  t  for  we  are  many— or,  as  1b 
Luke,  "because  many  devils  (or  'demons')  were  entered 
Into  him."  A  legion,  In  the  Roman  army,  amounted,  at 
Its  ftill  complement,  to  six  thousand ;  but  here  the  wort 
Is  used,  as  such  words  with  us,  and  even  this  one,  for  a* 
Indefinitely  large  number— large  enough  however  to  rush, 
as  soon  as  permission  was  given,  into  two  thousand 
swine  and  destroy  them.  10.  And  he  besought  him 
much  that  he  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the 
country — The  entreaty,  It  will  be  observed,  was  made  by 
one  spirit,  but  In  behalf  of  many— ■"  he  besought  Him  not 
to  send  them"  Sua.— Just  as  In  the  former  verse,  "he  an- 
swered we  are  many."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  en- 
treating so  earnestly  not  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country  T 
Their  next  petition  (t>.  12)  will  make  that  clear  enough 
11.  Now  there  was  there,  nigh  nnto  t  lie  mountains— 
rather, '  to  the  moan  tain,'  according  to  what  Is  clearly  th«. 
true  reading.  In  Matthew  8.  30,  they  are  said  to  haye  beeu 
"a  good  way  off."  But  these  expressions,  far  from  being 
inconsistent,  only  confirm,  by  their  precision,  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  narrative — a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding 
—There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  owners  of  these 
were  Jews,  since  to  them  our  Lord  had  now  come  to 
proffer  His  services.  This  will  explain  what  follows,  la. 
And  all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying—"  If  thou  cast. 
us  out"  (Matthew  8.  31) — Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  w« 
may  enter  Into  them— Had  they  spoken  out  all  theii 
mind,  perhaps  this  would  have  been  it :  'If  we  must  quit 
our  hold  of  this  man,  suffer  us  to  continue  our  work  of 
mischief  in  another  form,  that  by  entering  these  swine, 
and  thus  destroying  the  people's  property,  we  may  steel 
their  hearts  against  Thee  1'  13.  And  forthwith  Jesus 
gave  them  leave— In  Matthew  this  Is  given  with  majestic 
brevity— "Go!"  The  owners,  if  Jews,  drove  an  Illegal 
trade;  If  heathens,  they  insulted  the  national  religion: 
In  either  case  the  permission  was  Just.  And  the  unclean 
spirits  went  out  (of  the  man),  and  entered  into  the 
swine  t  and  the  herd  ran  violently — or  '  rushed' — down 
a  steep  place—'  down  the  hanging  cliff'— Into  the  sea  (they 
were  about  two  thousand) — The  number  of  them  U 
given  by  our  graphic  Evangelist  alone — and  were  choked 
lu  the  sea — or  "  perished  in  the  waters"  (Mattbew  *.  W 
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14 .  And  they  t  hat  fed  the  swine  fled,  and  told  lt^-"  told 
tvery  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  the  possessed  of  the 
devils"  (Matthew  8.  33)— In  the  city,  and  In  the  country. 
And  they  went  out  to  see  what  It  was  that  waa  done 

—Thns  hud  the:  the  evidence  both  of  the  herdsmen  and 
of  their  own  senses,  to  the  reality  of  both  miracles.  15. 
And  they  come  to  Jesus—  Matthew  (8.  34)  says,  "  Behold, 
tl-.e  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus"— and  see  him 
lhnt  was  possessed  with  the  devil — 'the  demonlzed  per- 
son'-and  had  the  legion,  sitting— "at  the  feet  of  Jesns," 
adds  Luke  (8.  85) ;  In  contrast  with  his  former  wild  and 
wandering  habits— and  clothed— As  onr  Evangelist  had 
aot  told  oh  that  he  "  ware  no  clothes,"  the  meaning  of  this 
statement  conld  only  have  been  conjectured  but  for  "the 
beloved  physician'-  (Luke  8.  27),  who  supplies  the  missing 
piece  of  Information  here.  This  Is  a  striking  case  of  what 
are  called  Undesigned  Coincidences  amongst  the  different 
Evangelists;  one  of  them  taking  a  thing  for  granted,  as 
familiarly  known  at  the  time,  but  which  we  should  never 
nave  known  but  for  one  or  more  of  the  others,  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  which  some  of  their  statements 
would  be  unintelligible.  The  clothing  which  the  poor 
man  would  feel  the  want  of  the  moment  his  consciousness 
returned  to  him,  was  doubtless  supplied  to  him  by  some 
of  the  Twelve — and  in  his  right  mind — but  now,  oh  In 
what  a  lofty  sense !  (Cf.  an  analogous,  though  a  different 
kind  of  case,  Daniel  1.34-37.)  and  they  were  afraid— Had 
this  been  awe  only,  It  had  been  natural  enough;  but 
other  feelings,  alas  I  of  a  darker  kind,  soon  showed  them- 
selves. 16.  And  they  that  saw  It  told  them  how  It  befell 
to  him  that  was  possessed  -with  the  devil  ('  the  demon- 
lzed person')  and  also  concerning  the  swine — Thns  had 
they  the  double  testimony  of  the  herdsmen  and  their 
own  senses.  17.  And  they  began  to  pray  him  to  de- 
part ont  of  their  coasts — Was  It  the  owners  only  of 
the  valuable  property  now  lost  to  them  that  did  thlsT 
Alas,  nol  For  Luke  (8.  37)  says,  "Then  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  round  about  be- 
sought Him  to  depart  from  them ;  for  they  were  taken 
with  great  fear."  The  evil  spirits  had  thus,  alas  1  their 
object.  Irritated,  the  people  could  not  suffer  His 
presence;  yet  awe-struck,  they  dared  not  order  Him 
off:  so  they  entreat  Him  to  withdraw,  and— He  takes 
them  at  their  word.  IS.  he  that  had  been  possessed 
with  the  devil  prayed  him  that  he  might  be  with 
him — the  grateful  heart,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  demons, 
clinging  to  its  wondrous  Benefactor.  How  exquisitely 
natural!  19.  Howbelt,  Jesns  suffered  him  not,  Ac. — 
To  be  a  missionary  for  Christ,  In  the  region  where  he  was 
so  well  known  and  so  long  dreaded,  was  a  far  nobler 
calling  than  to  follow  Him  where  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  him,  and  where  other  trophies  not  less  Illustrious  could 
be  raised  by  the  same  power  and  grace.  SO.  And  he  de- 
parted, and  began  to  publish — not  only  among  his 
friends,  to  whom  Jesus  immediately  sent  him,  but — in 
Decapolis — so  called,  as  being  a  region  of  ten  cities.  (See 
on  Matthew  4.  25) — how  great  things  .Tesus  had  done 
tor  him  i  and  all  men  did  marvel — Throughout  that 
considerable  region  did  this  monument  of  mercy  pro- 
claim his  new-found  Lord;  and  some,  it  Is  to  he  hoped, 
did  more  than  "marvel." 

21-13.  The  Daughter  of Jaibus  Raised  to  Like— The 
Woman  with  an  Issue  of  Bixk>d  Healed.  (—Matthew 
8.  18-26;  Luke  8.  41-56.)  The  occasion  of  this  scene  will  ap- 
pear presently. 

Jairxu'  Daughter  (v.  21-24).  Sol.  And  when  Jesus  was 
passed  OTtr  again  by  ship  unto  the  other  side— from 
the  Gadarene  side  of  the  lake,  where  He  had  parted  with 
the  healed  demoniac,  to  the  west  side,  at  Capernaum— 
■such  people  gathered  unto  him — who  "gladly  received 
Him;  for  they  were  all  waiting  for  Him"  (Luke  8.  40). 
The  abundant  teaching  of  that  day  (ch.  4.  1,  &c,  and 
Matthew  13.)  had  only  whetted  the  people's  appetite:  and 
disappointed,  as  would  seem,  that  He  had  left  them  In 
the  evening  to  cross  the  lake,  they  remain  hanging  about 
the  beach,  having  got  a  hint,  probably  through  some  of 
His  disciples,  that  He  would  be  back  the  same  evening. 
Perhaps  they  witnessed  it  a  distance  the  sudden  calming 


of  the  tempest.  The  tide  of  our  Lord's  popularity 
now  fast  rising,  and  he  ivas  nigh  unto  the  sea.  W*. 
And,  behold,  there  cometh  one  of  the  ruler*  of  Out 
synagogue — of  which  class  there  were  bnt  lew  who  be- 
lieved In  Jesus  (John  7.  48).  One  would  suppose  from  this 
that  the  ruler  had  been  with  the  multitude  on  the  shore, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  Jesus,  and  Immediately 
on  His  arrival  had  accosted  Him  as  here  related.  Bat 
Matthew  (9.  18)  tells  us  that  the  ruler  came  to  Him  while 
He  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  at  his  own  table  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fasting;  and  as  we  must  suppose  that  this  con- 
verted publican  ought  to  know  what  took  place  on  that 
memorable  occasion  when  he  made  a  feast  to  his  Lord, 
we  conclude  that  here  the  right  order  is  indicated  by  the 
First  Evangelist  alone.  Jairus  by  name— or  'Jaelru*.' 
It  Is  the  same  name  as  Jair,  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num- 
bers 32.  41 ;  Judges  10.  3 ;  Esther  2.  5).  and  when  he  saw 
him,  he  fell  at  his  feet— in  Matthew  (9.  18),  "  worshipped 
Him."  The  meaning  is  the  same  in  both.  33.  And  be- 
sought him  greatly,  saying,  My  little  daughter — Luke 
(8.42)  says,  "He  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age."  According  to  a  well-known  rabbin,  quoted 
by  Liohtfoot,  a  daughter,  till  she  had  completed  hea 
twelfth  ysar,  w^s  called  'little,*  or  'a  little  maid;'  after 
that,  'a  young  woman'— lleth  at  the  point  of  death- 
Matthew  gives  It  thus :  "  My  daughter  Is  even  now  dead  " 
—'has  Just  expired.'  The  news  of  her  death  reached 
the  father  after  the  enre  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood:  but  Matthew's  brief  account  gives  only  the  results 
as  In  the  case  of  the  centurion's  servant  (Matthew  8. 
5,  Ac),  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may 
be  healed}  and  she  shall  live— or,  'that  she  may  b* 
healed  and  live,'  according  to  a  fully  preferable  reading. 
In  one  of  the  class  to  which  this  man  belonged,  no 
steeped  in  prejudice,  such  faith  would  imply  more  than 
in  others. 

The  woman  with  an  Iuue  of  Blood  Healed  (v.  23-34).  *4U 
And  Jesus  went  with  him  t  and  much  people  fol- 
lowed him,  and  thronged  him— The  word  in  Luke  la 
stronger — 'choked,' 'stifled  Him.'  20.  And  had  suffered 
many  things  of  many  physicians — The  expression  per* 
haps  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  suffering  she  en- 
dured under  medical  treatment,  but  to  the  much  varied 
treatment  which  she  underwent — and  had  spent  nil 
that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather 
grew  worse— Pitiable  case,  and  affectingly  aggravated; 
emblem  or  our  natural  state  as  fallen  creatures  (Ezeklel 
16.  5,  6),  and  Illustrating  the  worse  than  vanity  of  all 
human  remedies  for  spiritual  maladies  (Hosea  5.  18). 
The  higher  design  of  all  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing 
Irresistibly  suggests  this  way  of  viewing  the  present  case, 
the  propriety  of  which  will  still  more  appear  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 27.  When  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came — This 
was  the  right  experiment  at  last.  What  had  she  "heard 
of  Jesns?"  No  doubt  It  was  His  marvellous  cures  she 
had  heard  of;  and  the  hearing  of  these,  in  connection 
with  her  bitter  experience  of  the  vanity  of  applying  to 
any  oilier,  had  been  blessed  to  the  kindling  In  her  soul 
of  a  firm  confidence  that  Hewho  had  so  wllllugly  wrought 
such  cures  on  others  was  able  and  would  not  refuse  t* 
heal  her  also.  In  the  press  behind — shrinking,  yet  seek- 
ing— and  touched  his  garment — According  to  the  cere- 
monial law,  the  touch  of  any  one  having  the  disease 
which  this  woman  had  would  have  defiled  the  person 
touched.  Some  think  that  the  recollection  of  this  may 
account  for  her  stealthily  approaching  Him  in  the  crowd 
behind,  and  touching  but  the  hem  of  His  garment-  Bo< 
there  was  an  Instinct  in  the  faith  which  brought  her  to 
Jesus,  which  taught  her,  that  if  that  touch  could  set  her 
free  from  the  defiling  disease  Itself,  it  was  impossible  la 
oommuulcate  defilement  to  Him,  and  that  this  wondrow 
Healer  must  be  above  such  laws.  2H.  For  she  said— 
"within  herself"  (Matthew  9.  21)— If  i  may  touch  bnt 
his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole — i.  «.,  If  1  may  but  come  <•> 
contact  with  this  glorious  Healer  at  all.  Remarkable  faitb 
this  !  20.  And  straightway  the  fountain  of  her  bios*' 
was  dried  up— Not  only  was  her  issue  of  blood  stanch**- 
(Luke  8.  44),  but  the  cause  of  it  was  thoroughly  reoQiiTiw 
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aeomacli  that  by  her  bodily  sensation*  she  Immediately 
anew  herself  perfectly  eared.  SO.  And  J«nu  Imme- 
diately knowing  in  himself  that  virtue— or  •  efficacy' 
—bad  gone  out  ot  htm— He  was  conscious  of  the  forth- 
going  of  His  healing  power,  whleh  was  not — as  In  proph- 
ets and  apostles— something  /oreiffn  to  Himself  and  Im- 
parted merely,  bat  what  He  had  dwelling  within  Him  an 
" His  own  fulness" — turned  him  abont  In  the  press- 
or 'crowd'— and  said,  Who  touched  my  clothes T  31. 
And  his  disciples  said  unto  him— Luke  says  (8.  16), 
"When  all  denied,  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  Him 
said,  Master"— Thou  seest  the  multitude  thronging 
thee,  and  say  est  thou,  Who  touched  me? — 'Askest 
thou.  Lord,  who  touched  TheeT  Rather  ask  who  touched 
Thee  not  In  such  a  throng.'  "And  Jesus  said,  Somebody 
hath  touched  me"— '  a  certain  person  has  touched  Me' — 
"  for  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  Me"  (Luke  8.  46). 
Yes,  the  multitude  "thronged  and  pressed  Him"— they 
jostled  against  Him,  but  all  involuntarily;  they  were 
merely  carried  along ;  but  one,  one  only—"  a  certain  per- 
son—touched  Him,"  with  the  conscious,  voluntary,  de- 
pendent touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  its  hand  expressly 
to  have  contact  with  Him.  This  and  this  only  Jesus 
acknowledges  and  seeks  out.  Even  so,  as  Auqustin  long 
ago  said,  multitudes  still  come  similarly  close  to  Christ  in  the 
means  of  grace,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  being  only  sucked  into 
the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  contact  of  faith  is  that 
electric  conductor  which  alone  draws  virtue  out  of  Him. 
3£.  And  he  looked  round  about  to  see  her  that  had 
done  this  thing— not  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  forth 
a  culprit,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  obtain  from 
the  healed  one  a  testimony  to  what  He  had  done  for  her. 
33.  But  the  woman,  fearing  and  trembling,  know- 
ing what  -was  done  In  her — alarmed,  as  a  humble, 
shrinking  female  would  naturally  be,  at  the  necessity  of 
so  public  an  exposure  of  herself,  yet  conscious  that  she 
had  a  tale  to  tell  which  would  speak  for  her — came  and 
fell  down  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth— In 
Luke  (8.  47)  it  is,  "  When  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not 
hid,  she  came  trembling,  and  falling  down  before  Him, 
•he  declared  unto  Him  before  all  the  people  for  what 
cause  she  had  touched  Him,  and  how  she  was  healed  im- 
mediately." This,  though  it  tried  the  modesty  of  the  be- 
lieving woman,  was  Just  what  Christ  wanted  in  dragging 
her  forth,  her  public  testimony  to  the  facts  of  her  case— 
the  disease,  with  her  abortive  efforts  at  a  cure,  and  the 
instantaneous  and  perfect  relief  which  her  touching  the 
Great  Healer  had  brought  her.  34.  And  be  said  onto 
her,  Daughter— "  be  of  good  comfort"  (Luke  8.  48) — thy 
faith  hath  mm?.e  thee  whole  j  go  In  peace,  and  be 
whole  of  thy  plague — Though  healed  as  soon  as  she  be- 
lieved, it  seemed  to  her  a  stolen  cure — she  feared  to 
acknowledge  It.  Jesus  therefore  sets  His  royal  seal  upon 
It.  But  what  a  glorious  dismissal  from  the  lips  of  Him 
who  is  "our  Peace"  is  that  "  Go  in  peace!" 

Jairus'  Daughter  raised  to  Life  («.  85-48).  3».  Thy  daugh- 
ter Is  dead  |  why  troubles!,  thou  the  Master —  'the 
Teacher' — any  further!  30.  tie  saltii  unto  the  ruler  ot 
the  synagogue,  lie  not  afraid,  only  believe  —  Jesus, 
Knowing  how  the  heart  of  the  agonized  lather  would  sink 
at  the  tidings,  and  the  reflections  at  the  delay  which 
would  be  apt  to  rise  in  his  mind,  hastens  to  reassure 
him,  and  in  His  accustomed  style:  "Bo  not  afraid,  only 
believe" — words  of  unchanging  preciousness  and  power! 
How  vividly  do  such  incidents  brlug  out  Christ's  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  and  tender  sympathy!  (He- 
brews 4.  15.)  37.  And  he  suffered  no  man  to  follow 
him,  save  Peter,  and  .linnet,  and  John  the  brother  of 
James — See  on  ch.  1.  29.  38.  And  he  conieth — rattier, 
'they  come' — to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  seeth  the  tumult,  and  them  that  wept  and 
wailed  greatly— "  the  minstrels  and  the  people  making 
a  noise"  (Matthew  9.  23) — lamenting  for  the  dead.  (See 
•I  Chronicles  35.25;  Jeremiah  9.  20;  Amos  5.  16.)  30.  And 
•rhen  be  was  come  in,  be  saith  unto  them,  Why 
make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  t  the  damsel  is  not  dead, 
but  oleepeth — so  brief  her  state  of  death  as  to  be  more  Ilk* 
•  short  sleep.  40.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn — 
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rather,  simply, '  laughed  at  Him'—"  knowing  that  she  \ 
dead"  (Luke  8. 63) ;  an  important  testimony  this  to  the  real- 
ity Of  her  death.  But  when  be  bad  put  them  all  ant— 
The  word  is  strong— 'when  he  had  put.'  or '  l  xrrad  them  all 
out;'  meaning  all  those  who  were  making  this  noise,  and 
any  others  that  may  have  been  there  from  sympathy  ..that 
only  those  might  be  present  who  were  most  nearlycon- 
cerned,  and  those  whom  He  had  Himself  brought  as  wit 
nesses  of  the  great  act  about  to  be  done— he  taketh  th* 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that 
were  with  him— {Peter,  and  James,  and  John) — and  en- 
tenth  in  where  the  damsel  was  lying.  41.  And  be 
took  the  damsel  by  the  hand— as  He  did  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  (ch.  1.  31) — and  said  unto  her,  Talitha  cmui— The 
words  are  Aramaic,  or  Syro-Clialdaic,  the  then  language  ot 
Palestine.  Mark  loves  to  give  such  wonderful  words  Just 
as  they  were  spoken.  See  ch.  7. 34 ;  14.  36.  4a.  And  straight- 
way the  damsel—  The  word  here  is  different  from  that  In 
v.  39,  40,  41,  and  signifies  'young  maiden,'  or  'little  girl'— 
arose,  and  walked— a  vivid  touch  evidently  from  an  eye- 
witness— for  she  was  of  the  age  of  twelve  years.  And 
they  were  astonished  with  a  great  astonishmeut — The 
language  here  is  the  strongest.  43.  And  he  charged 
them  strattly — or  strictly— that  no  man  should  know 
it— The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  Is  His  desire 
not  to  let  the  public  feeling  regarding  Him  come  too  pre- 
cipitately to  a  crisis— and  commanded  that  something, 
should  be  given  her  to  eat— in  token  of  perfect  restor- 
ation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-6.  Christ  Rejected  at  Nazareth.  (—Matthew 
13.54-38;  Luke  4. 16-30.)    See  on  Luke  4. 16-30. 

7-13.  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  (—Matthew 
10. 1,  5-15;  Luke  9. 1-6.)    See  on  Matthew  10. 1,  5-15. 

14-29.  Herod  thinks  Jesus  a  Resurrection  or  th» 
Murdered  Baptist— Account  of  his  Death.  (—Mat 
thew  14. 1-12;  Luke  9. 7-9.) 

Herod's  View  of  Christ  (v.  14-16).  14.  And  King  Merod- 
i.  e.,  Herod  Antlpas,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  own  brother  of  Archelaus  (Matthew  2. 22),  whs 
ruled  ns  Ethnarch  over  Galilee  and  Perea — beard  of  hl»f 
(for  bis  name  waa  spread  abroad)  |  and  be  said—  "  unto 
his  servants"  (Matthew  14. 2),  his  councillors  or  court- 
ministers — That  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  th» 
dead— The  murdered  prophet  haunted  his  guilty  breast 
like  a  spectre,  and  seemed  to  him  alive  again  and  clothed 
with  unearthly  powers,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  15.  Others 
said.  That  It  is  Kilns.  And  others,  That  it  is  a  prophet, 
or  as  one  nl  the  prophets — See  on  Matthew  16.14.  14. 
But  'When  Herod  heard  tin- reef,  he  said,  It  I*  John, 
whom  1  beheaded;  he  Is  risen  from  the  dead — 'Him- 
self has  risen;'  as  if  thf  'nnocence  and  sanctity  of  hla 
faithful  reprover  *>ad  not  suffered  that  he  should  He  long 
dead. 

Account  of  the  Baptist's  Imprisonment  and  Death  (».  17-29). 

17.  For  Herod  himself  had  sent  forth,  and  laid  hold 
upon  John,  and  bound  him  In  prison — In  the  castle  of 
Machajrus,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Herod's  do- 
minions, and  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  [Joskphus.  Anti- 
quities 18.5,  2.]  for  Herod  las'  sake — She  wa«  the  grand- 
daughter of  Herod  the  Greats— his  brother  Philip's  wif* 
—and  therefore  the  nleoe  of  both  brothers.  This  Philip, 
however,  was  not  the  tetrarch  of  that  name  mentioned  in 
Luke  3. 1  (see  there),  but  one  whose  distinctive  name  was 
'Herod  Philip,'  another  son  of  Herod  the  Great — who  was 
disinherited  by  his  father.  Herod  Antlpas  own  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia;  how  .ie  prevailed 
on  Herodlas,  his  half-brother  Philip's  wife  to  forsake  her 
husband  and  live  with  him,  on  condition,  says  JosspHxm 
(Antiquities  18.  5, 1),  that  he  should  put  away  nls  own  wife. 
Tills  involved  him  afterwards  In  war  with  Aretas,  who 
totally  defeated  him  and  destroyed  his  army,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  was  never  able  to  recover   himself. 

18.  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  mot  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.  Noble  fidelity  I 
I-t  was  not  lawful,  because  Herod's  wife  and  Herod i as' 
husband  were  both  living;  and  further,  because  the  par 
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-«<•»  mm  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity 
see  Leviticus  30.  21);  Herodlas  being  the  daughter  of  Arls- 
'.obalus,  the  brother  of  both  Herod  and  Philip  [Jobbphub, 
18.  5,  4].  19.  Therefore  Herodlas  had  a  quarrel  against 
him— rather,  as  In  the  margin,  'had  a  grudge  against 
aim.  Probably  she  was  too  proud  to  speak  to  him;  still 
!e*s  would  she  quarrel  with  him.  and  would  have 
kllHrt  him  ;  but  she  could  not.  80.  For  Herod  feared 
John— but,  as  Bbngel  notes,  John  feared  not  Herod— 
knowing-  that  he  was  a  just  man  and  an  holy.  Of.  the 
ease  if  Elijah  with  Ahab,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth 
(1  Kings  '21.20).  and  observed  him— rather,  as  In  the 
ttargln,  'kept'  or  'saved  him:'  f.  «.,  from  the  wicked 
iesigns  of  Herodias,  who  had  been  watching  for  some 
pretext  to  get  Herod  entangled  and  committed  to  des- 
patch him.  and  when  he  heard  him,  he  did  many 
things  -many  good  things  under  the  influence  of  the 
Baptist  on  his  conscience— and  heard  him  gladly— 
a  striking  statement  this,  for  which  we  are  Indebted 
to  our  graphic  Evangelist  alone,  illustrating  the  working 
of  contrary  principles  in  the  slaves  o'  passion.  But  this 
only  shows  how  far  Herodlas  must  h«*ve  wrought  upon 
him.  as  Jezebel  upon  Ahab,  that  he  should  at  length 
•gree  to  what  his  awakened  conscience  kept  him  long 
from  executing,  ai.  And  when  a  convenient  day — (for 
the  purposes  of  Herodlas)—  was  come,  that  Herod— rather, 
'A  convenient  day  being  come,  when  Herod' — on  his 
birth-day,  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  captains, 
and  chief  [estates]  of  Galilee  — This  graphic  minuteness 
of  detail  adds  ranch  to  the  Interest  of  the  tragic  narrative. 
43.  And  when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias— i.  e„ 
—her  daughter  by  her  proper  husband,  Herod  Philip :  Her 
name  was  Salome  [JosRPHUS,  lb.]— came  in  and  danced, 
•«n<!  pleased  Herod  a  >id  them  that  sat  with  hi  in,  the 
king  Katd  unto  the  damsel— 'the  girl'— (See  on  ch.6.  42)— 
Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it 
thee.  83.  And  he— the  king,  so  called,  but  only  by  cour- 
tesy (see  on  v.  14) — sware  unto  her,  Whatsoever  thou 
•halt  ask  of  me,  unto  the  half  of  my  kingdom— Those 
in  whom  passion  and  luxury  have  destroyed  self-com- 
•nand  will  In  a  capricious  moment  say  and  do  what  In 
their  cool  moments  they  bitterly  regret.  84.  And  she 
mid,  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist— Abandoned  women 
tre  more  shameless  and  heartless  than  men.  The  Baptist's 
(Idellty  marred  the  pleasures  of  Herodias,  and  this  was 
too  good  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  to  let  slip. 
8S.  I  will  that  thou  give  me  by  and  by— rather,  'at 
once'  — in  a  charger — or  large  flat  'trencher '—the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  fW.  And  the  king  was  ex- 
ceeding sorry— With  his  feelings  regarding  John,  and 
the  truths  which  so  told  upon  his  conscience  from  that 
preacher's  lips,  and  after  so  often  and  carefully  saving 
him  from  his  paramour's  rage,  it  must  have  been  very 
{ailing  to  find  himself  at  length  entrapped  by  his  own 
rash  folly,  yet  for  his  oath's  sake — See  how  men  of  no 
principle,  but  troublesome  conscience,  will  stick  at  break- 
ing a  rash  oath,  while  yielding  to  the  commission  of  the 
worst  crimes  1— and  for  their  sakes  which  sat  with  him 
—under  the  influence  of  that  false  shame,  which  could 
not  brook  being  thought  to  be  troubled  with  religious  or 
moral  scruples.  To  now  many  has  this  proved  a  fatal 
*naret  — he  would  not  reject  her.  '47.  And  immedi- 
ately the  king  sent  an  executioner—  one  of  the  guards  In 
attendance.  The  word  is  Roman,  denoting  one  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard — and  commanded  his  head  to  be  brought  I 
•  ltd  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  the  prison — after,  it 
would  seem,  more  than  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
Blessed  martyr!  Dark  and  cheerless  was  the  end  re- 
•erved  for  thee:  but  now  thou  hast  thy  Master's  benedic- 
tion, "Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  In 
■vie"  (Matthew  11.  6),  and  hast  found  the  life  thou  gavest 
vway  (Matthew  10.89).  But  where  are  they  In  wnose 
skirts  .8  found  thy  blood?  88.  And  he  brought  his 
bend  In  a  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel :  and  the 
damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother— Herodlas  did  not  shed  the 
blood  of  the  stern  reprover ;  she  only  got  It  done,  and  then 
{looted  over  it,  as  It  streamed  from  the  trunfeless  head. 
*».    And  when  his  disciples  heard  Of  It— i.e..  the  Bap- 


tist's own  disciples — they  came  and  took  up  his  ortww, 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb — "and  went  and  told  Jesus  "  (Mat- 
thew 14. 12).  If  these  disciples  had,  up  to  this  time,  stoesl 
apart  from  Him,  as  adherents  of  John  (Matthew  u.  2).  ner- 
haps  they  now  came  to  Jesus,  not  without  some  secret  re- 
flection on  Him  for  His  seeming  neglect  of  their  master; 
but  perhaps,  too,  as  orphans,  to  cast  in  their  lot  hence- 
forth with  the  Liord's  disciples.  How  Jesus  felt,  or  what 
He  said,  on  receiving  this  Intelligence,  Is  not  recorded; 
but  He  of  whom  it  was  satd,  as  He  stood  by  the  grave  of 
His  friend  Lazarus,  "Jesus  wept,"  was  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive such  Intelligence  without  deep  emotion.  And  ov* 
reason  why  He  might  not  be  unwilling  that  a  small  boij 
of  John's  disciples  should  cling  to  him  to  the  last,  might 
be  to  provide  some  attached  friends  who  should  do  for  his 
precious  body,  on  a  small  scale,  what  was  afterwards  to 
be  done  for  His  own. 

80-58.  The  Twelve,  on  thbib  Return,  having  re- 
ported the  Success  of  their  Mission,  Jesus  Grooms 
the  sea  of  galilee  with  them,  teaches  the  pboplb, 
and  miraculously  feeds  them  to  the  hummer  of 
five  thousand  — he  sends  his  dlsciplks  by  ship 
again  to  the  westebn  side,  while  hlmsklf  returjk 
afterwards  walking  on  the  sea  — incidents  ob 
Landing.  (—Matthew  14.  13-86;  Luke  9. 10-17;  John  8. 1- 
24.)  Here,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  four  streams  of  sacred 
text  run  parallel.  The  occasion  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  grand  section  are  thus  brought  before  us  with  a 
vividness  quite  remarkable. 

Five  Thousand  MiraculovMy  Fed  {v.  30-44).  30.  And  the 
apostles  gathered  themselves  together  — probably  at 
Capernaum,  on  returning  from  their  mission  (t».  7-18)— 
and  told  htm  all  things,  both  what  they  had  doao, 
and  what  they  had  taught — Observe  the  various  reasons 
He  had  for  crossing  to  the  other  tide.  First,  Matthew  (14. 
18)  says,  that  "when  Jesus  heard"  of  the  murder  of  His 
faithful  forerunner— from  those  attached  disciples  of  his 
who  had  taken  up  his  body  and  laid  it  In  a  sepulchre  (see 
on  v.  29)—"  He  departed  by  ship  into  a  desert  place  apart;" 
either  to  avoid  some  apprehend**!  consequences  to  Him- 
self, arising  from  the  Baptist's  death  (Matthew  10. 38),  oi 
more  probably  to  be  able  to  Indulge  in  those  feelings 
which  that  affecting  event  had  doubtless  awakened,  and 
to  which  the  bustle  of  the  multitude  around  Him  was 
very  unfavourable.  Next,  since  He  must  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Twelve  with  the  deepest  Interest,  and  prob- 
ably with  something  of  the  emotion  which  He  experi- 
enced on  the  return  of  the  Seventy  (see  on  Luke  K  17-23). 
He  sought  privacy  for  undisturbed  reflection  on  this  be- 
gun preaching  and  progress  of  His  kingdom.  Once  more, 
He  was  wearied  with  the  multitude  of  "comers  and 
goers"  — depriving  Him  even  of  leisure  enongh  to  take 
His  food— and  wanted  re*t:  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
Into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while,"  Ac.  Under  the  com- 
bined Influence  of  all  these  considerations,  our  Lord 
sought  this  change.  38.  And  they  departed  into  a 
desert  place  by  ship  privately—"  over  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  Is  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  says  John  (6. 1),  the  only  one 
of  the  Evangelists  who  so  fully  describes  It;  the  others 
having  written  when  their  readers  were  supposed  tr 
know  something  of  It,  while  the  last  wrote  for  those  ai  o 
greater  distance  of  time  and  placj.  This  "  desert  place  " 
is  more  definitely  described  by  Luke  (9. 10)  as  "  belonging 
to  the  city  called  Bethsalda."  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  town  so  called  on  the  western  side  or 
the  lake  (see  on  Matthew  11.  21).  This  town  lay  on  iu 
north-eastern  side,  near  where  the  Jordan  empties  itself 
into  it:  in  Gaulonltls,  out  of  the  dominions  of  Herod  An- 
tipas,  and  within  the  dominions  of  Philip  the  Tetrarou 
(Luke  8.  1),  who  raised  It  from  a  village  to  a  city,  ano 
called  It  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus [JOSKPHUS,  Antiquities  18.  2,  1J.  33.  And  the  people— 
'the  multitudes'  — saw  them  departing,  and  many 
knew  him— The  true  reading  would  seem  to  be:  'And 
many  saw  them  departing,  and  knew  or  recognized 
[them]' — and  ran  afoot — Here,  perhaps,  It  should  be  ren- 
dered 'by  land'— running  tound  by  the  head  of  the  lake 
and  taking  one  of  the  fords  of  the  river,  km  tc 
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lesus,  wtsr  was  crossing  with  the  Twelve  by  ship. 
thither  out  of  ail  cities,  and  outwent  them — got  before 
them— and  came  together  unto  him — How  exceed! ugly 
graphic  Is  this  I  every  touch  of  It  betokening  the  pres- 
ence -rf  an  eye-witness.  John  (6.  3)  says,  that  "Jesus 
went  up  Into  a  mountain "  —  somewhere  In  that  hilly 
rang*.,  the  green  tableland  whlca  skirts  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake.  34.  And  Jeans,  when  lie  caine  out  of  the 
ship— '  having  gone  on  shore' — saw  much  people — a  great 
multitude — and  was  moved  with  companion  toward 
them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shep- 
herd—At the  sight  of  the  multitudes  who  had  followed 
Him  by  land  and  even  got  before  Him,  He  was  so  moved, 
as  was  His  wont  in  snch  cases,  with  compassion,  because 
chey  were  like  shepherdless  sheep,  as  to  forego  both 
privacy  and  rest  that  He  might  minister  to  them.  Here 
we  have  an  important  piece  of  information  from  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  (John  6.  4),  "And  the  Passover,  a  feast 
of  the  Jews,  was  nigh"— rather,  'Now  the  Passover,  the 
feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.'  This  accounts  for  the  mul- 
titudes that  now  crowded  around  Him.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  keep  that  festival  at  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus 
did  not  go  up  to  this  festival,  as  John  expressly  tells  us, 
(ch.  7.  1)— remaining  in  Galilee,  because  the  ruling  Jews 
•ought  to  kill  Him.  35.  And  when  the  day  'was  now 
far  spent—"  began  to  wear  away"  or  'decline,'  says  Luke 
(9.  12).  Matthew  (14.  15)  says,  "when  It  was  evening;" 
and  yet  he  mentions  a  later  evening  of  the  same  day 
(v.  23).  Tills  earlier  evening  began  at  three  o'clock  P.  M. ; 
the  latter  began  at  sunset.  30.  Send  them  away,  that 
they  may  go  Into  the  country  round  about,  and  into 
the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  bread  i  for  they  have 
not :ii tig  to  eat — John  tells  us  ,'fl.  5,  6)  that  ''Jesus  said  to 
Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  >read,  that  these  may  eat? 
(And  this  He  said  to  prove  dm:  for  He  Himself  knew 
what  He  would  do.)"  The  subject  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  some  remark  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  precise 
order  and  form  of  what  was  said  by  each  can  hardly  be 
gathered  with  precision,  nor  is  it  of  any  Importance.  3T. 
He  answered  and  said  unto  them — "They  need  not 
depart"  (Matthew  14. 10) — Give  ye  them  to  eat — doubtless 
said  to  prepare  them  for  what  was  to  follow.  And  they 
sa.y  unto  ii  I  m,  Shall  we  go  and  buy  t  wo  hundred  pen- 
ny  worth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to  cat  1 — "Philip  an- 
swered Him,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  Is  not 
sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a 
little"  (.Toll  ii  H.  7).  38.  He  salth  into  them,  How  many 
loaves  hn  ve  ye  1  go  and  see.  And  when  they  knew, 
they  say,  Five,  and  two  fishes — John  is  more  precise 
and  full:  "On»5  A  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's 
brother,  tilth  into  Him,  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath 
Ave  barley ItHVea  and  two  small  fishes:  but  what  are 
they  among  somanyt"  (John  6.8,9.)  Probably  this  was 
the  whole'stock  of  provisions  then  at  the  command  of 
the  disciples — no  more  than  enough  for  one  meal  to  them 
—ana  entrusted  for  the  time  to  this  lad.  "  He  said,  Bring 
them  hither  to  me"  (Matthew  14.  18).  99.  And  he  com- 
■sanded  them  to  nuke  all  sit  down  by  companies 
spon  the  green  grass — or  '  green  hay ;'  tne  rank  grass  of 
those  bushy  wastes.  For,  as  John  (6.  10)  notes,  "  there  was 
much  grass  In  the  place."  40.  And  they  sat  down  in 
ranks,  by  hundreds,  and  by  fifties — Doubtless  this  was 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  number  fed,  and  to  enable  all  to 
witness  In  an  orderly  manuer  this  glorious  miracle.  41. 
And  when  he  had  t  a  lieu  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes,  he  looked  up  to  heaven — Thus  would  the  most 
distant  of  them  see  distinctly  what  He  was  doing — and 
Messed— John  says,  "And  when  he  had  given  thanks." 
The  sense  is  the  same.  This  thanksgiving  for  the  meat, 
and  benediction  of  it  as  the  food  of  thousands,  was  the 
orlsts  of  the  miracle — and  brake  the  loaves,  and  gave 
them  to  hit  disciples  to  set  before  them — thus  virtually 
holding  forth  these  men  as  His  future  ministers — and 
the  two  fishes  divided  lie  among  them  all.  43.  And 
i  liry  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled— All  the  four  Evange- 
't«tn  mention  this,  and  John  (A.  11)  adds,  "and  likewise 
n  the  fishes,  as  much  as  they  would"— to  show  that  vast 
«s  vw  the  multitude,  and  scanty  the  provisions,  the  meat 
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to  each  and  all  of  them  was  a  plentiful  one.  "  Whe«A  Uiwj 
were  filled,  He  said  unto  His  disciples,  Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  l>e  lost"  (John  8.  12... 
Tills  was  designed  to  bring  out  the  whole  extent  of  tht 
miracle.  43.  And  they  took  up  twelve  baskets  full  of 
the  fragments,  and  of  the  fishes  — "  Therefore  (says 
John  6.  13),  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve 
baskets  with  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves, 
which  remained  over  and  above  unto  them  that  nan 
eaten."  The  article  here  rendered  "baskets"  In  all  the 
four  narratives  was  part  of  the  luggage  taken  by  Jews  on 
a  Journey— to  carry,  it  is  said,  both  their  provisions  and 
hay  to  sleep  on,  that  they  might  not  have  to  depend  on 
Gentiles,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution.  In 
this  we  have  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the 
four  narratives.  Internal  evidence  renders  It  clear,  we 
think,  that  tne  first  three  Evangelists  wrote  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  though  the  fourth  must  have  seen 
all  the  others.  But  here,  each  of  the  first  three  Evange- 
lists uses  the  same  word  to  express  the  apparently  insig- 
nificant circumstance  that  the  baskets  employed  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  were  of  the  kind  which  even  the 
Roman  satirist,  Juvenal,  knew  by  the  name  of  oophinus. 
while  In  both  the  narratives  of  the  feeding  of  the  Fout 
Thousand  the  baskets  used  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  of  the  kind  called  sjntris.  (See  on  ch.  8.  19,  20.)  44. 
And  they  that  did  eat  of  the  loaves  were  [about]  fiv» 
thousand  men—"  besides  women  and  children"  (Matthew 
14.  21).  Of  these,  however,  there  would  probably  not  be 
many;  as  only  the  males  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  ap- 
proaching festival. 

Jesus  Recrosses  to  the  Western  side  of  the  Lake,  Walking 
on  the  Sea  (v.  45-56).  One  very  important  particular  given 
by  John  alone  (8.  15)  introduces  this  portion:  "When 
Jesus  therefore  percelvtd  that  they  would  take  Him  by 
force,  to  make  Him  a  king,  He  departed  again  Into  a 
mountain  Himself  alone."  45.  And  straightway  he 
constrained  his  disciples  tv  get  into  the  ship,  and  to 
go  to  the  other  side  before — Him — unto  Bethsaida — 
Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  12.  21).  John  says  they  "  went 
over  the  sea  towards  Capernanm"— the  wind,  probably, 
occasioning  this  slight  deviation  from  the  direction  of 
Bethsaida — while  he  sent  away  the  people — '  the  ami 
tltude.'  His  object  In  this  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  mis- 
directed excitement  in  His  favour  (John  6.  15),  into  which 
the  disciples  themselves  may  have  been  somewhat 
drawn.  The  word  "constrained"  implies  reluctance  on 
their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to  part  with  their 
Master  and  jmbark  at  night,  leaving  Him  alone  on  the 
mountain.  46.  And  when  he  had  sent  them  away,  he 
departed  Into  a  mountain  to  pray — thus  at  length  get- 
ting that  privacy  and  rest  which  He  had  vainly  sought 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day;  opportunity  also  to 
pour  out  His  soul  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary 
excitement  in  His  favour  that  evening — which  appears 
to  have  marked  the  zenith  of  His  reputation,  for  It  be- 
gan to  decline  the  very  next  day;  and  a  place  whence 
He  might  watch  the  disciples  on  the  lake,  pray  for  them 
in  their  extremity,  and  observe  the  right  time  for  com- 
ing to  them,  in  a  new  manifestation  of  His  glory,  on  the 
sea.  47.  And  when  even  was  come— the  later  evening 
(see  on  v.  35).  It  had  come  even  when  the  disciples  em- 
barked (Matthew  11.  23 ;  John  6.  16)— the  ship  was  In  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  lie  alone  on  the  land — John  says 
(6.  17),  "It  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to 
them."  Perhaps  they  made  no  great  effort  to  push  across 
at  first,  having  a  lingering  hope  that  their  Master  would 
yet  join  them,  and  so  allowed  the  darkness  to  come 
on.  "And  the  sea  arose  (adds  the  beloved  disciple,  6.  18» 
bv  reason  of  u  meat  wind  that  blew  "  48.  And  be  saw 
them  tolling  In  rowing)  for  the  wind  was  contrary 
unto  them— putting  forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the 
waves  and  bear  on  against  a  head  wind,  but  to  little 
effect.  He  "saw"  this  from  His  monntaln-top,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  for  His  heart  was  al! 
with  them:  yet  would  He  not  go  to  their  relief  till  Hie 
own  time  came,  and  about  the  fourth  watch  of  tli» 
nl«[ht — The  Jews  who  used  to  divide  the  night  into  thre< 
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•mtehea.  Utterly  adopted  the  Roman  division  Into  four 
iratches,  as  here.  80  that,  at  the  rate  of  three  hours  to 
each,  the  fourth  watch,  reckoning  from  six  p.  m.,  would 
be  three  o'clock  In  the  morning.  "80  when  they  had 
rowed  about  Ave  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs"  (John  6. 
19)— rather  more  Mian  half-way  across.  The  lake  Is  about 
•even  miles  broad  at  its  widest  part.  So  that  In  eight  or 
nine  hours  they  had  only  made  some  three  and  a  half 
miles.  By  this  time,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  In  a 
•tate  of  exhaustion  and  despondency  bordering  on  de- 
spair ;  and  now  at  length,  having  tried  them  long  enough 
—he  cometh  unto  them,  -walking  upon  the  sea— "and 
iraweth  nigh  unto  the  ship"  (John  6.  19)— and  would 
have  passed  by  them— but  only  In  the  sense  of  Luke  24. 
«;  Genesis  32.  26;  cf.  Genesis  18.  3,  5;  42.7.  49.  But  when 
they  saw  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  they  supposed  It 
had  been  a  spirit,  and  cried  out— "  for  fear"  (Matthew 
14.  26).  He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a  dark 
moving  speck  upon  the  waters;  then  as  human  figure; 
but  In  the  dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that 
It  could  be  their  Lord,  they  take  It  for  a  spirit.  Cf.  Luke 
21.37.  50.  For  they  all  saw  him,  and  were  troubled. 
And  Immediately  he  talked  with  them,  and  satth 
unto  them,  Be  of  good  cheer:  It  Is  1 1  be  not  afraid — 
There  is  something  in  these  two  little  words — given  by 
Matthew,  Mark  and  John— "'Tls  I,"  which  from  the 
mouth  that  spake  it  and  the  circumstances  In  which  it 
was  uttered,  passes  the  power  of  language  to  express. 
Here  were  they  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  sea,  their  little 
bark  the  sport  of  the  elements,  and  with  Jnst  enough  of 
light  to  descry  an  object  on  the  waters  which  only  aggra- 
vated their  fears.  But  Jesns  deems  It  enough  to  dispel 
all  apprehension  to  let  them  know  that  He  was  there. 
*¥om  other  lips  that  "  I  am"  would  have  merely  meant 
tha*  the  person  speaking  was  such  a  one  and  not  another 
person.  That,  surely,  would  have  done  little  to  calm  the 
(ears  of  men  expecting  every  minute,  It  may  be,  to  go  to 
Uie  bottom.  But  spoken  by  One  who  at  that  momept 
tras  "  treading  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea,"  and  was  about 
to  hush  the  raging  elements  with  His  word,  what  was  it 
hot  the  Voice  which  cried  of  old  in  *-he  ears  of  Israel,  even 
Tom  the  days  of  Moses,  "  I  am  ;"  "  I,  kvbn  I,  am  He  !" 
Of.  Tohn  18.5,8;  8.68.  Now,  that  "Word  is  "made  flesh, 
*nd  dwells  among  us,"  uttering  Itself  from  beside  us  in 
lear  familiar  tones  — "It  is  the  Voice  of  my  Beloved!" 
How  far  was  this  apprehended  by  these  frightened  disci- 
ples? There  was  one,  we  know,  In  the  boat  who  out- 
stripped all  the  rest  In  susceptibility  to  snch  sublime  ap- 
peals. It  was  iil»v  the  deep-toned  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  who,  though  he  lived  to  soar  beyond  all  the  apos- 
tles, was  as  yet  too  young  for  prominence,  and  all  nnrlpe. 
It  was  Simon-Barjonas.  Here  follows  a  very  remarkable 
and  Instructive  episode,  rt^corded  by  Matthew  alone: 

Peter  Ventures  to  Walk  upon  the  Sea  (Matthew  14.  28-«2). 
18.  "And  Peter  answered  Him,  and  said,  Lord,  If  It  be 
Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water ;"  not '  let  me,' 
but  'give  me  the  word  of  command1 — 'command,'  or  'or- 
der me  to  come  unto  Thee  upon  the  waters.'    29.  "  And 
He  said,  Gome."    Sublime  word.  Issuing  from  One  con- 
scions  of  power  over  the  raging  element,  to  bid  It  serve 
both  Himself  and  whomsoever  else  He  pleased  1    "And 
when  Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked 
apon  the  water" — '  waters' — to  come  to  Jesus."    '  It  was  a 
bold  spirit,'  says  Bishop  Ha.l,u,  'that  could  wish  it;  more 
bold  that  could  act  it — not  fearing  either  the  softness  or 
Hie  ronghneer  of  that  uncouth  passage.'    80.  "  But  when 
be  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid;  and  begin- 
ning to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me."    The  wind 
was  as  boisterous  before,  but  Peter  "taw"  it  not;  seeing 
only  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  lively  exercise  of  faith. 
Now  he  "sees"  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  immediately 
the  power  of  Christ  to  bear  him  up  fades  before  hia  view, 
ind  this  makes  him  "afraid"— as  how  could  he  be  other- 
fine,  without  nay  felt  power  to  keep  him  npt    He  then 
begins  to  sink;"  and  finally,  conscious  that  his  experl- 
aeut  had  failed,  he  casts  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperate 
•iifldenoe,  upon  his  "  Ix>rd"  for  deliverance!    SL  "And 
-*cnt*d lately  Jesus  stretched  forth   HU  hand,  and  caoght 
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nlm,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefr,s> 
didst  thou  doubt?"  This  rebuke  was  not  administered  whiit 
Peter  was  sinkiny,  nor  till  Cfirist  had  him  by  the  hand :  flrot 
relnvigorating  his  faith,  and  then  with  it  enabling  him 
again  to  walk  upon  the  crested  wave.  Bootless  else  bad 
been  this  loving  reproof,  which  owns  the  faith  that  had 
ventured  on  the  deep  upon  the  bare  word  of  Christ,  but 
asks  why  that  distrust  which  so  quickly  marred  It.  32. 
"And  when  they  were  <x>rne  into  the  ship  (Jesus  and  Peter), 
the  wind  ceased."  51.  And  he  went  up  unto  them  iaim 
the  ship.  John  (H.  21) says,  "Then  they  willingly  received 
him  into  the  ship"— or  rather,  'Then  were  they  willing 
to  receive  Him'  (with  reference  to  their  previous  terror); 
but  implying  also  a  glad  welcome,  their  first  fears  now 
converted  into  wonder  and  delight.  "  And  immediately," 
adds  the  beloved  disciple,  "  they  were  at  the  land  whither 
they  went,"  or  were  bound."  This  additional  miracle,  for 
as  such  it  is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded  by  the  fourth 
Evangelist  alone.  As  the  storm  was  suddenly  calmed,  so 
the  little  bark— propelled  by  the  secret  power  of  the  Lord 
of  nature  now  sailing  in  it— glided  through  the  now  un- 
ruffled waters,  and,  while  they  were  wrapt  in  wonder  at 
what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid  motion,  teas 
found  at  port,  to  their  still  further  surprise. 

'  Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rent 
And  quiet  now  they  be  ; 
80  to  the  haven  Q>  them  bring* 
Which  they  desired  to  see  ' 

Matthew  (14.  33)  says,  "Then  they  that  were  In  th<»  snip 
came  (i. «.,  ere  they  got  to  land)  and  worshipped  him,  say- 
ing. Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  But  our  Evan 
gellst  is  wonderfully  striking,  and  the  wrnd  ceased 
and  they  were  sore  amazed  In  themselves  beyond 
measure,  and  wondered— The  Evangelist  seems  hardly 
to  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment. 5i.  For  they  considered  not  the  miracle  of  thi 
loaves  1  for  their  heart  was  hardened — What  a  singular 
statement !  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  if  they  had 
but  "considered  (or  reflected  upon)  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,"  wrought  but  a  few  hours  before,  they  would  hav« 
wondered  at  nothing  which  He  might  do  within  toe  whole 
circle  of  power  and  grace. 

Incidents  on  Landing  (v.  53-56).  The  details  here  are  given 
with  a  rich  vividness  quite  peculiar  to  t>.is  charming 
Gospel.  53.  And  'when  they  had  passed  over,  they 
came  into  the  land  of  Oennesaret — from  which  the  lake 
sometimes  takes  its  name,  stretching  along  Its  western 
shore.  Capernaum  was  their  landing- place  (John  ft. 
24,  25) — and  drew  to  the  shore-  a  nautical  phrase,  no- 
where else  used  in  the  New  Testament.  64.  And  whcs 
they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway  they 
knew  him — "immediately  they  recognized  Hire  ;"<.«., 
the  people  did.  55.  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds 
those  that  were  sick,  where  they  heard  he  was — At 
this  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  the  popular  enthusiasm 
In  His  favour  was  at  its  height.  56.  and  besought  hint 
that  they  might  touch  If  It  were  bnt  the  border  of  his 
garment — having  heard,  no  doubt,  of  what  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  experienced  on  doing  so  (cL,  6.  26- 
29),  and  perhaps  of  other  unrecorded  cases  of  the  sana* 
nature,  and  as  many  as  touched  [him] — or  'it' — the 
border  of  His  garment — were  made  whole— All  this  Uie> 
continued  to  do  and  to  experience  while  oar  Lord  was  I* 
that  region.  The  time  corresponds  to  that  mentioned 
(John  7. 1),  when  He  "walked  in  Galilee,"  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  "  because  the  Jews,' 
i.  e.,  the  ruler;  "  sought  to  kill  Him"— whiie  tAe  pnopi* 
■ought  to  enthrone  H'm! 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-28.  Disoouusa  ok  Cbksmohul  Pouurno* 
(  -  Matthew  15. 1-20.)    See  on  Matthew  15.  1-2U, 

24-97.  The  Stbo-phoxn iotas  Woman  and  ku  Davo» 
teb— A  L>bap  and  Dumb  Man  Hjoajlmd.  ( —  Matt  haw  B 
21-3L) 

The  e&r9-phmmioioH   Woman  and  her  Daughter  («.  26--B» 
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fbe  first  wo/da  of  this  narrative  show  that  the  Incident 
followed,  In  point  of  time,  immediately  on  what  precedes 
t-  24.  And  from  thence  he  arose,  and  went  Into— or 
nnto' — The  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sldon— the  two  great 
Phoenician  sea-ports,  but  here  denoting  the  territory  gen- 
erally, 10  the  frontiers  of  which  Jesus  now  came.  But  did 
iesus  actually  enter  this  heathen  territory?  The  whole 
narrative,  we  think,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
He  did.  His  Immediate  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
nroid  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees  at  the  withering  expo- 
wire  He  had  Just  made  of  their  traditional  religion— and 
entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know 
'.\ — because  He  had  not  come  there  to  minister  to  heath- 
ens. But  though  not,  "sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
bouse  of  Israel"  (Matthew  15.  24),  He  hindered  not  the  lost 
*heep  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  from  coming  to  Him,  nor 
put  them  away  when  they  did  come — as  this  Incident  was 
designed  to  show,  but  he  could  not  be  hid — Christ's 
tame  had  early  spread  from  Galilee  to  this  very  region 
ich.  8.  8 ;  Luke  (i.  17).  25.  For  a  certain  woman,  whose 
young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit— or,  as  In  Mat- 
thew, '  was  badly  demonized'— heard  of  him— one  won- 
ders how ;  but  distress  is  quick  of  hearing— and  fell  at 
his  feett  546.  The  woman  was  a  Oreek — i.  e.,  'a  Gentile,' 
e.N  In  the  margin — a  Syro-phrenlclan  by  nation — so  called 
b«  inhabiting  the  Phoenician  tract  of  Syria.  Juvbsal 
uses  the  same  term,  as  was  remarked  by  Justin  Martyr 
aud  Tkht0li,ian.  Matthew  calls  her  "a  woman  of 
Canaan"— a  more  intelligible  description  to  his  Jewish 
readers  (cf.  Judges  1.  30,  82,  33).  and  she  besought  him 
that  he  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter — 
"  She  cried  unto  Him,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord, 
Son  of  David:  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a 
devil"  (Matthew  15.  22).  Thus,  though  no  Israelite  her- 
self, she  salutes  Him  as  Israel's  promised  Messiah.  Here 
we  must  go  to  Matthew  15.  23-25  for  some  Important  links 
in  the  dialogue  omitted  by  our  Evangelist.  23.  "But  he 
answered  her  not  a  word."  The  design  of  this  was  first, 
perhaps,  to  show  that  He  was  not  sent  to  such  as  she.  He 
had  said  expressly  to  the  Twelve,  "Go  not  into  the  way 
of  the  Gentiles"  (Matthew  10.  5);  and  being  now  amongst 
them  Himself,  He  would,  for  consistency's  sake,  let  it  be 
seen  that  He  had  not  gone  thither  for  misrionxtry  purposes. 
Therefore  He  not  only  kept  silence,  but  had  actually  left 
the  house,  and— as  will  presently  appear— was  proceeding 
on  His  way  back,  when  this  woman  accosted  Him.  But 
another  reason  for  keeping  silence  plainly  was  to  try  and 
to  whet  her  faith,  patience,  and  perseverance.  And  It  had 
the  desired  effect:  "She  cried  after  them,"  which  shows 
that  He  was  already  on  His  way  from  the  place.  "  And 
His  disciples  came  and  besought  Him,  saying.  Send  her 
away ;  for  she  crleth  after  us."  They  thought  her  trou- 
blesome with  her  Importunate  cries,  Just  as  they  did  the 
people  who  brought  young  children  to  be  blessed  of  Him, 
and  they  ask  their  Lord  to  "send  her  away,"  i.e.,  to 
grant  her  request  and  be  rid  of  her;  for  we  gather  from 
His  reply  that  they  meant  to  solicit  favour  for  her,  though 
not  for  her  sake  so  much  as  their  own.  24.  "  But  He  an- 
swered and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel"— a  speech  evidently  Intended  for  the 
disciples  themselves,  to  satisfy  them  that,  though  the 
grace  He  was  about  to  show  to  this  Gentile  believer  was 
beyond  His  strict  commission,  He  had  not  gone  spontane- 
ously to  dispense  it.  Yet  did  even  this  speech  open  a 
gleam  of  hope,  could  she  have  discerned  It.  For  thus 
might  she  have  spoken:  'I  am  not  sent,  did  He  say? 
Troth,  Lord,  Thou  comest  not  hither  in  quest  of  us,  but  I 
•nine  In  quest  of  Thee;  and  must  I  go  empty  away?  So 
did  not  the  woman  of  Samaria,  whom  when  Thou  round- 
est her  on  Thy  way  to  Galilee,  Thou  sen  test  away  to  make 
many  rich !'  But  this  our  poor  Syro-phoenlolan  could  not 
»tta'.n  to.  What,  then,  can  she  answer  to  such  a  speech  ? 
Nothing.  She  has  reached  her  lowest  depth,  her  darkest 
moment:  she  will  Just  utter  her  last  cry :  25.  "Then  came 
she  and  worshipped  Him,  saying,  Lord,  help  me!"  This 
appeal,  so  artless,  wrung  from  the  depths  of  a  believing 
fc«ort,  and  reminding  us  of  the  publican's  "  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner,"  moved  the  Redeemer  at  last  to 
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break  silence— but  In  what  style?  Here  we  retun.  l<t  o« 
own  Evangelist.  27.  But  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Let  tbt 
children  first  be  filled— 'Is  there  hope  for  me  here 7 
'Filled  first?'  'Then  my  turn, it  seems,  is  coming !-hut 
then,  "The  children  first?"  Ah!  when,  on  that  rule 
shall  my  turn  ever  come !'  But  ere  she  has  time  for  the** 
pondeiings  of  His  word,  another  word  comer  to  supple- 
ment it— tor  It  Is  not  meet  to  take  the  children'? 
bread,  and  to  cast  It  unto  the  dogs— Is  this  the  deal* 
of  her  hopes?  Nay,  but  it  is  life  from  the  dead.  Out  or 
the  eater  shall  come  forth  meat  (Judges  14.  14).  At  eva- 
nlng-tlme  It  shall  be  light  (Zecharlah  14.  7).  '  Ha!  I  hav* 
It  now.  Had  He  kept  silence,  what  could  I  have  done  but 
go  unblest?  but  he  hath  spoken,  and  the  victory  is  niinn. 
588.  And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yes,  Lord  - 
or,  as  the  same  word  Is  rendered  in  Matthew  15.27 
"Truth,  Lord"— yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  children'! 
crumbs— "  which  fall  from  their  master's  table"  (Mat- 
thew). 'I  thank  Thee,  O  blessed  One,  for  that  wordt 
That's  my  whole  case.  Not  of  the  children?  True.  A 
dog?  Truealso:  Yet  the  dogs  under  the  table  are  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs— the  droppings  from  their 
master's  full  table:  Give  me  that,  and  I  am  content. 
One  crumb  of  power  and  grace  from  Thy  table  shall  cast 
the  devil  out  of  my  daughter.'  Oh  what  lightning-quick- 
ness, what  reach  of  Instinctive  Ingenuity,  do  we  behold 
In  this  heathen  woman  I  39.  And  he  said  unto  her—"  O 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith"  (Matthew  15.  28).  As  Bengbl 
beautifully  remarks,  Jesus  "marvelled"  only  at  two 
thlnKS— -faith  and  unbelief  (see  on  Luke  7.  9).  For  this 
saying  go  thy  way  >  the  devil  Is  gone  out  of  thy 
daughter— That  moment  the  deed  was  done.  30.  And 
when  she  was  come  to  her  house,  she  found  the 
devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid  upon  the  bed 
—But  Matthew  is  more  specific;  "And  her  daughter  was 
made  whole  from  that  very  hour."  The  wonderfnlness 
of  this  case  In  all  Its  features  has  been  felt  In  every  age 
of  the  Church,  and  the  balm  It  has  administered,  and  will 
yet  administer,  to  millions  will  be  known  only  Id  that 
day  that  shall  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Man  Healed  (v.  81-87).  31.  And  again, 
departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  h« 
came  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee — or,  according  to  what  has 
very  strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  text  here, 
'And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  He  cam* 
through  Sidon  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.'  The  MSS.  in  favour 
of  this  reading,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  are 
weighty,  while  the  versions  agreeing  with  It  are  among 
the  most  ancient;  and  all  the  best  critical  editors  and 
commentators  adopt  it.  In  this  case  we  must  understand 
that  our  Lord,  having  once  gone  out  of  the  Holy  Land  the 
length  of  Tyre,  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Sidon,  though 
without  ministering,  so  far  as  appears,  in  those  parts, 
and  then  bent  His  steps  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 
There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the  supposition  of  so 
long  a  detour  without  any  missionary  object:  and  some 
may  think  this  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  received  reading.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  returning 
from  these  coasts  of  Tyre,  He  passed  through  the  mliln 
of  the  coast* — or  frontiers — of  Decapolis — crossing  the 
Jordan,  therefore,  and  approaching  the  lake  on  Its  east 
side.  Here  Matthew,  who  omits  the  details  of  the  cur* 
of  this  deaf  and  dumb  man,  Introduces  some  particu- 
lars, from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great 
number.  "And  Jesus,"  says  that  Evangelist  (15.  29-81), 
"departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  went  up  Into  a  mountain"— the  mountain- 
range  bounding  the  lake  on  the  north-east,  in  Decapolis: 
"And  great  multitudes  came  unto  Him,  having  with 
them  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed"— not  'mutilated, 
which  is  but  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  but  'de- 
formed'—" and  many  others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Je- 
sus' feet;  and  he  healed  them:  insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude"—'the  multitudes'— "wondered,  when  they  saw  th« 
dumb  to  speaK,  tne  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  U 
walk,  and  the  blind  to  see;  and  they  glorified  the  God  at 
Israel"— who  after  so  long  and  dreary  an  absence  of  visi- 
ble manifestation,  had  returned  to  bless  HI*  people  <u>  of 
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old  (cf.  Lake  7. 16).  Beyond  this  It  la  not  clear  from  the 
Evangelist's  language  that  the  people  saw  Into  the  claims 
of  Jesus.  Well,  of  these  cases  Mark  here  singles  out  one, 
whose  sure  had  something  peculiar  In  It.  8a.  And  they 
bring  nnto  him  one  that  was  deaf  .  .  .  and  they  be- 
seech him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him— In  their  eager- 
ness they  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  too  officious, 
rhoiigh  usually  doing  as  here  suggested,  He  will  deal 
with  this  case  In  His  own  way.  33.  And  he  took  him 
aside  from  the  multitude — as  In  another  case  He  "took 
Uie  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  htm  out  of  the  town" 
ton.  8.  23),  probably  to  fix  his  undlstraeted  attention  on 
Himself,  and,  by  means  of  certain  actions  he  was  about 
to  do,  to  awaken  and  direct  his  attention  lo  the  proper 
source  of  relief,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears — As 
his  Indistinct  articulation  arose  from  his  deafness,  our 
Lord  addresses  Himself  to  this  first.  To  the  Impotent 
man  He  said,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  to  the  blind 
men,  "What  will  ye  that  I  shall  do  nnto  you?"  and 
"  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?"  (John  6.  6;  Mat- 
thew 20.  82;  9. 28.)  But  as  this  patient  could  hear  nothing, 
onr  I<ord  substitutes  symbolical  actions  upon  each  of  the 
organs  affected,  and  he  spit  and  touched  his  tongue — 
moistening  the  man's  parched  tongue  with  saliva  from 
His  own  mouth,  as  If  to  lubricate  the  organ  or  facilitate 
Its  free  motion ;  thus  Indicating  the  sourae  of  the  healing 
^irtne  to  be  His  own  person.  (For  similar  actions,  see 
ch.  8.  23;  John  9.  6.)  34.  And  looking  up  to  heaven— 
ever  acknowledging  His  Father,  even  while  the  healing 
was  seen  to  flow  from  Himself  (see  on  John  5. 19)— he 
sighed— ' over  the  wreck,' says  Trench,  'which  sin  had 
brought  about,  and  the  malice  of  the  devil  In  deforming 
•he  fair  features  of  God's  original  creation.'  But,  we 
take  it,  there  was  a  yet  more  painful  Impression  of 
that  "evil  thing  and  bitter"  whence  all  oar  ills  have 
sprung,  and  which,  when  "Himself  took  our  Infirmities 
and  bare  our  sicknesses"  (Matthew  8.  17),  became  inys- 
terf  josly  His  own. 

'  In  thought  of  these  his  brows  benign, 
Not  e?en  in  healing,  cloudless  shine.' — Kidlx. 

and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened— 

Oar  Evangelist,  as  remarked  on  ch.  5.  41,  loves  to  give 
such  wonderful  words  Just  as  they  were  spoken.  85.  And 
straightway  his  ears  were  opened— This  is  mentioned 
first  as  the  source  of  the  other  derangement — and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain — 
The  cure  was  thus  alike  Instantaneous  and  perfect.  36. 
And  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man- 
In  to  this  very  region  He  had  sent  the  man  out  of  whom 
had  been  cast  the  legion  of  devils,  to  proclaim  "  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  him"  (ch.  6.  19).  Now  He  will  have 
them  "  tell  no  man."  But  In  the  former  case  there  was 
no  danger  of  obstructing  His  ministry  by  "blazing  the 
matter"  (ch.  1.  45),  as  He  Himself  had  left  the  region; 
.7hereas  now  He  was  sojourning  In  It.  but  the  more 
ne  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a  great  deal  they 
published  it^-They  could  not  be  restrained;  nay,  the 
prohibition  seemed  only  to  whet  their  determination  to 
publish  His  fame.  37.  And  were  beyond  measure  as- 
tonished, saying,  He  hath  done  all  things  well— re- 
minding ns,  says  Trench,  of  the  words  of  the  first  crea- 
tion (Genesis  1.  81,  LXX.),  upon  which  we  are  thus  not 
unsuitably  thrown  back,  for  Christ's  work  Is  In  the  tru- 
est sense  "a  new  creation."  he  maketh  both  the  deaf 
to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak— "and  they  glorified 
the  God  of  Israel"  (Matthew  15.  81).  See  on  v.  31  of  this 
chapter. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

Ver.  1-26.  Four  Thousand  Miracui<oubly  Fed— A 
Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  and  Refused— The 
Leaven  ok  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees— A  Bund 
Man  at  Bethsaida  Restored  to  Sight.  (—Matthew 
15.  32  to  16.  12.)  This  section  of  miscellaneous  matter 
evidently  follows  the  preceding  one  In  point  of  time, 
m  will  b*  seen   by  observing  how  It  Is  Introduced  by 
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Feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand  (v.  1-8).  1.  In  those  dayi 
the  multitude  being  very  great  ...  *.  I  have  tarn- 
passion  on  the  multitude — an  expression  of  that  deep 
emotion  In  the  Redeemer's  heart  which  always  preceded 
some  remarkable  Interposition  for  relief.  (See  Matthew 
14.  14;  20.  34;  Mark  1.  41 ;  Luke  7.  13;  also  Matthew  9.  88, 
before  the  mission  of  the  Twelve ;  cf.  Judges  2. 18 ;  10. 16.) 
because  they  have  now  been  with  me— in  constant 
attendance — three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat l  *- 
And  if  I  send  them  away  fasting  to  their  own  houses, 
they  will  faint  by  the  way — In  their  eagerness  they 
seem  not  to  have  thought  of  the  need  of  provisions  for 
such  a  length  of  time;  but  the  Lord  thought  of  It.  In 
Matthew  (15.  32)  It  Is,  "I  will  not  send  them  away  fast- 
ing"—or  rather,  'To  send  them  away  fasting  I  am  un- 
willing.' 4.  From  whence  can  a  man  satisfy  the*e 
men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness? — Though  the 
question  here  Is  the  same  as  when  He  fed  the  Ave  thou- 
sand, they  evidently  now  meant  no  more  by  It  than  that 
Oieyha.&  not  the  means  of  feeding  the  multitude;  modest- 
ly leaving  the  Lord  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done.  And 
this  will  the  more  appear  from  his  not  now  trying  tbem, 
as  before,  by  saying,  "They  need  not  depart,  give  ye 
them  to  eat;"  but  simply  asking  what  they  had,  and 
then  giving  His  directions.  5.  And  he  asked  tbem., 
How  many  loaves  have  ye  J  And  they  said,  Seven — It 
was  Important  in  this  case,  as  In  the  former,  that  the 
precise  number  of  the  loaves  should  be  brought  out. 
Thus  also  does  the  distinctness  of  the  two  miracles  ap- 
pear. 9.  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  four 
thousand  i  and  he  sent  them  away — Had  not  our  Lord 
distinctly  referred,  In  this  very  chapter  and  in  twe 
successive  sentences,  to  the  feeding  of  the  Five  and  of  the 
Foar  Thousand  as  two  distinct  miracles,  many  critics 
would  have  Insisted  that  they  were  bnt  two  different  rep- 
resentations of  one  and  the  same  miracle,  as  they  do  of 
the  two  expulsions  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  tem 
pie,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Bu 
even  In  spite  of  what  our  Lord  says,  It  is  painful  to  find 
such  men  as  Neander  endeavouring  to  identify  the  two 
miracles.  The  localities,  though  both  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake,  were  different:  the  time  was  different:  the 
preceding  and  following  circumstances  were  different :  the 
period  during  which  the  people  continued  fasting  was 
different— In  the  one  case  not  one  entire  day,  In  the  other 
three  days:  the  number  fed  was  different— five  thousand 
in  the  one  case,  In  the  other  four  thousand:  the  number 
of  the  loaves  was  different— five  In  the  one  case,  In  the 
other  seven :  the  number  of  the  fishes  In  the  one  case  Is 
definitely  stated  by  all  the  four  Evangelists— two;  In  the 
other  case  both  give  them  Indefinitely—"*  few  small 
fishes:"  In  the  one  case  the  multitude  were  commanded 
to  sit  down  "upon  the  green  grass;"  In  the  other  "on  the 
ground;"  In  the  one  case  the  number  of  the  baskets 
taken  up  filled  with  the  fragments  was  twelve;  in  th* 
other  seven :  bat  more  than  all,  perhaps,  because  appar 
ently  quite  Incidental,  In  the  one  case  the  name  given  to 
the  kind  of  baskets  used  is  the  6ame  in  all  the  four  narra- 
tives—the eophiniut  (see  on  ch.  6.  43);  in  the  other  case  the 
name  given  to  the  kind  of  baskets  used,  while  it  Is  the 
same  In  both  the  narratives,  is  quite  different— the  tpurii,  a 
basket  large  enough  to  hold  a  man's  body,  for  Paul  was  let 
down  In  one  of  these  from  the  wall  of  Damascus  (Acts  9. 25). 
It  might  be  added,  that  in  the  one  case  the  people,  In  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  would  have  taken  Him  by  force  to 
make  Him  a  king ;  in  the  other  case  no  such  excitement 
Is  recorded.  In  view  of  these  things,  who  could  have  be- 
lieved that  these  were  one  and  the  same  miracle,  even 
if  the  Lord  Himself  had  not  expressly  distinguished 
them? 

Sign  from  Heaven  Sought  {v.  10-13).  10.  And  straight, 
way  he  entered  Into  a  ship— 'into  the  ship,'  or  'env 
barked'— with  his  disciples,  and  came  Into  the  parts  o* 
Dalmanntha—  In  Matthew  (15.  39)  it  Is  "the  coasts  of 
Magdala."  Magdala  and  Dalmanntha  were  both  on  th« 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  probably  not  far  apart 
From  the  former  the  surname  "  Magdalene"  was  probably 
taken,  to  denote  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Marios.    Da) 
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saanutha  may  have  been  a  village,  but  It  cannot  now  he 
Identified  with  certainty.  11.  seeking  of  him  a  sign 
fiom  heaven,  tempting  him — not  in  the  least  desiring 
evidence  for  their  conviction,  but  hoping  to  entrap  Hlni. 
Hie  ilrst  part  of  the  answer  is  given  in  Matthew  alone 
,10.2,3):  "He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  When  it  Is 
evening,  ye  say.  It  will  be  fair  weather ;  for  the  sky  is  red. 
And  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foal  weather  to-day:  for 
the  sky  Is  red  and  lowering"— 'sullen' or 'gloomy.'  "Hypo- 
crites !  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times?"  The  game  simplicity  of 
purpose  andcareful'observation  of  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching events  which  they  showed  In  common  things 
would  enable  them  to  "discern  the  signs  of  the  times" — 
or  rather  "seasons,"  to  which  the  prophets  pointed  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah.  The  sceptre  had  de- 
parted from  Judah ;  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  were  ex- 
piring, Ac. ;  and  many  other  significant  indications  of  the 
close  of  the  old  economy,  and  preparations  for  a  freer  and 
more  comprehensive  one,  might  have  been  discerned. 
But  all  was  lost  upon  them.  13.  And  he  sighed  deeply 
In  his  spirit — The  language  is  very  strong.  These  glimpses 
into  the  interior  of  the  Redeemer's  heart,  In  which  our 
Evangelist  abounds,  are  more  precious  than  rubies.  The 
state  of  the  Pharisaic  heart,  which  prompted  this  desire 
for  a  fresh  sign,  went  to  His  very  soul — and  snlth, 
Why  doth  this  generation — "  this  wicked  and  adulter- 
ous generation"  (Matthew  16.4) — seek  after  a  sign  1— when 
they  have  had  such  abundant  evidence  already.  There 
shall  no  dgn  be  given  unto  this  generation — lit.,  '  If 
there  shall  be  given  to  this  generation  a  sign;' a  Jewish 
way  of  expressing  a  solemn  and  peremptory  determina- 
tion to  tbs  contrary  (cf.  Hebrews  4.  5;  Psalm  95.  11,  Mar- 
gin). 'A  generation  incapable  of  appreciating  such  dem- 
onstrations shall  not  be  gratified  with  them.'  In  Mat- 
thew 16.  4  He  added,  "but  the  sign  of  the  prophet.  Jonas." 
See  on  Matthew  12. 39, 40.  13.  Ami  he  left  them— no  doubt 
with  tokens  of  displeasure — and  entering  into  the  ship 
again,  departed  to  the  other  aide. 

The  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees  (v.  14-21).  14. 
Now  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread,  neither 
had  they  in  the  ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf— 
Thlslsanother  example  of  that  graphic  circumstantiality 
which  gives  such  a  charm  to  this  briefest  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels. The  circumstance  of  the  "one  loaf"  only  remaining, 
as  Webster  and  Wilkinson  remark,  was  more  sugges- 
tive of  their  Master's  recent  miracles  than  the  entire 
absence  of  provisions.  15.  And  he  charged  them,  say- 
lug,  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
—"and  of  the  Saddueees"  (Matthew  18.  6)— and  of  the 
tA&ven  of  Herod— The  teaching  or  "doctrine"  (Matthew 
18  12)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddueees  was  quite 
different,  but  both  were  equally  pernicious  ;  and  the  He- 
rodlnns,  though  rather  a  political  party,  were  equally  en- 
venomed against  our  Lord's  spiritual  teaching.  See  on 
Matthew  12.  14.  The  penetrating  and  diffusive  quality  of 
leaven,  tor  good  or  bad.  Is  the  ground  of  the  comparison. 
10.  And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  It 
le  because  we  have  no  bread— But  a  little  ago  He  was 
tried  with  the  obduracy  of  the  Pharisees;  now  He  is  tried 
with  the  obtuseness  of  His  own  disciples.  The  nine  ques- 
tions following  each  other  in  rapid  succession  (v.  17-21) 
show  how  deeply  He  was  hurt  at  this  want  of  spiritual 
apprehension,  and  worse  still,  their  low  thoughts  of  Him, 
as  If  He  would  utter  so  solemn  a  warning  on  so  petty  a 
subject.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  very  form  of 
their  conjecture,  "It  Is  because  we  have  no  bread,"  and 
our  Lord's  astonishment  that  they  should  not  by  that 
time  have  known  better  what  He  took  up  His  attention 
with— that  He  ever  left  the  whole  care  for  HI*  own  temporal 
iffianti  to  (he  Twelve:  that  He  did  this  so  entirely,  that 
folding  they  were  reduced  to  their  last  loaf  they  felt  as  if 
unworthy  of  such  a  trust,  and  con  d  not  think  but  that 
(he  same  thought  was  In  their  Lord's  mind  which  was 
pressing  upon  their  own;  but  that  In  this  they  were  so 
far  wrong  that  It  hurt  His  feelings— sharp  Just  in  propor- 
U.-ra  to  His  love—  that  such  a  thought  of  Him  should  have 
SBteTv-d  'heir  minds  1    Who  that,  like  angels,  "desire  to 
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iook  into  these  things"  will  not  prize  snch  glimpses  aix>T<a 
gold''  17.  have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  I — How 
strong  an  expression  to  U6e  of  true-hearted  disciples  I  Has 
on  eh.  ij.  52.  18.  Having  eye*,  see  ye  not?  and  having 
ears,  hear  ye  not  1— See  on  Matthew  13.  13— and  do  yt 
not  remember!  19.  When  1  brake  the  five  leave* 
among— 'the'— Ave  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full 
of  fragments  took  ye  up!  .  .  .  How  is  It  that  ye  do  ■«*? 
understand!— 'do  not  understand  that  the  warning  1 
gave  you  could  not  have  been  prompted  by  any  such  pett; 
consideration  as  the  want  of  loaves  in  your  scrip.'  Pre 
fuse  as  wen;  our  Lord's  miracles,  we  see  from  this  thttt 
they  were  not  wrought  at  random,  but  that  He  carefully 
noted  their  minutest  details,  and  desired  that  this  should 
be  done  by  those  who  witnessed,  as  doubtless  by  all  whe 
read  the  record  of  them.  Even  the  different  kind  of  >«»- 
kets  ased  at  the  two  miraculous  feedings,  so  eareraUj 
noted  In  the  two  narratives,  are  here  also  referred  to;  th* 
one  smaller,  of  which  there  were  twelve,  the  other  must 
larger,  of  which  there  were  seven. 

Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida  Restored  to  Sight '(v.  23-26  ■,.  -fi 
And  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida— Bethsaida- Julias,  un  tin 
north-east  side  of  the  lake,  whence  after  this  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Cfesarea  Phllippl  (v.  27)— and  they  bring  a  bllnrt 
man  unto  him,  and  l>csought  him  to  touch  him— Se4 
on  ch.  7.B&  '«.  And  he  took  the  blind  man  by  th« 
hand,  and  led  htm  out  of  the  town — Of  the  denl  and 
dumb  man  it  Is  merely  said  that  "He  took  him  aside* 
(ch.  7.  33) ;  but  this  blind  man  He  led  by  the  hand  out  of  the 
town,  doing  It  Himself  rather  than  employing  another— 
great  humility,  exclaims  Bkngel  — that  He  might  gain 
his  confidence  and  raise  his  expectation,  and  wheat 
he  had  spit  on  his  eyes— the  organ  affected — see  on  ch. 
7.33 — and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  lie  asked  hint  it 
he  saw  aught.  34.  And  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  *m 
men  as  trees,  walking —  This  is  one  of  the  cases  tE» 
which  one  edition  of  what  is  called  the  received  text 
differs  from  another.  That  which  Is  decidedly  the  besii 
supported,  and  has  also  Internal  evidence  on  Its  s'd«v 
is  this:  'I  see  men;  for  I  see  [them]  as  trees  walking'— 
i.  e.,  he  could  distinguish  them  from  trees  only  by  thels 
motion;  a  minute  mark  of  truth  In  the  narrative,  as  Ax- 
ford  observes,  describing  how  human  objects  had  sp- 
peared  to  him  during  that  gradual  falling  of  sight  which 
had  ended  in  blindness.  35.  After  that  he  put  his  hands 
again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up  |  and  ha 
was  restored,  and  saw  every  man  clearly — Perhaps  tbev 
one  operation  perfectly  restored  the  eyes,  while  the  othew 
imparted  immediately  the  faculty  of  using  them.  It  Is  th« 
only  recorded  example  of  a  progressive  cure,  and  It  cer- 
tainly illustrates  similar  methods  In  the  spiritual  king- 
dom. Of  the  four  recorded  cases  of  sight  restored,  all  ths 
patients  save  one  either  name  or  were  brought  to  the  Phy- 
sician. In  the  case  of  the  man  born  blind,  the  Physiciam 
came  to  the  patient.  So  some  seek  and  find  Christ ;  of 
others  He  is  found  who  seek  Him  not.  aft.  Neither  gw 
Into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town— Besides 
the  usual  reasons  against  going  abont  "blazing  the  mat- 
ter," retirement  In  this  case  would  be  salutary  to  him- 
self. 

27-38.  Peter's  Noble  Confession  op  Christ  —  Odb 
Lord's  First  explicit  Announcement  of  His  Ap- 
proaching Sufferings,  Death,  and  Resurrection 
—His  Rebuke  of  Peter,  and  Warning  to  all  thb 
Twelve.  (—Matthew  16.  13-27;  Luke  9.  18-26.)  For  ths 
exposition,  see  on  Matthew  16. 18-28. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-13.  Jesus  is  Transfigured  —  Con vkksatio* 
about  Elias.  (  -Matthew  16. 28-17. 13 ;  Luke  9. 27-88.)  8w 
Luke  9.  27-36. 

14-32.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  Boy— Second  Explicit 
Announcement  of  His  Approaching  Death  and  Ksa 
CRRECTiON.    (—Matthew  17. 14-23;  Luke  9.  37-45.) 

Healing  of  If te  Demoniac  Boy  (v.  14-29).  14.  And  what 
he  came  to  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  great  multitvd* 
abont  them,  and  the  scribes  questioning  with  I 
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This  was  '••in  the  next  day,  when  they  were  come  down 
trotn  the  hill"  (Luke  9. 37).    The  Transfiguration  appears 
to  have  taken   place  at  night.     In  the  morning,  as  He 
eame  down  from  the  hill  on  which  It  took  place— with 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John— on  approaching  the  other 
nine,  He  found  them  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude, 
*ud  the  scribes  disputing  or  discussing  with  them.    No 
doubt  these  cavillers  were  twitting  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
with  (heir  inability  to  cure  the  demoniac  boy  of  whom  we 
are  presently  to  hear,  and  insinuating  doubts  even  of 
..heir  Master's  ability  to  do  it;  while  they,  zealous  for 
ihelr  Muster's  honour,  would  no  doubt  refer  to  His  past 
miracles  In  proof  of  the  contrary.  15.  And  straightway 
all  the  people— '  the  multitude'— -when  they  beheld  him, 
wen-  greatly  amared— or  'were  astounded' — and  run- 
ning to  hi  in  saluted  him— The  singularly  strong  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  rush  ol  the  multitude  towards  Him,  can  be  accounted 
for  by  nothing  less  than  something  amazing  in  His  ap- 
pearance.   There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Si*  coun- 
tenance still  retained  traces  of  Hi*  transfiguration-glory.  (See 
Exodus   34.  29,  30.)     So    Bkngel,  Db   Wettk,   Meter, 
Trench,  Alfokd.    No  wonder,  if  this  was  the  case,  that 
they  not  only  ran  to  Him,  but  salated  Him.    Our  Lord, 
however,  takes  no  notice  of  what  had  attracted  them, 
and  probably  it  gradually  faded  away  as  He  drew  near; 
but  addressing  Himself  to  the  scribes,  He  demands  the 
subject  of  their  discussion,  ready  to  meet  them  where 
they  had  pressed  hard  upon  His  half-Instructed  and  as 
yet  timid  apostles.   16.  And  he  naked  the  scribes,  What 
question  ye  with  them*    Ere  they  had  time  to  reply, 
the  father  of  the  boy,  whose  case  had  occasioned  the  dis- 
pute, himself  steps  forward  and  answers  the  question; 
telling  a  piteous  talo  of  deafness,  and  dumbness,  and  fits 
of  epilepsy— ending  with  this,  that  the  disciples,  thongh 
entreated,  could  not  perform  the  cure.    17.  And  one  ot 
the   multitude  answered,   and   said,   Master,   I    have 
brought  auto  thee  my  son— "mine  only  child"  (Luke  9. 
S8)— which  hath  a  dumb  spirit— a  spirit  whose  opera- 
tion had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  victim  speechless,  and 
deaf  also  (v.  25).  In  Matthew's  report  of  the  speech  (17. 15), 
the  father  says  "he  is  lunatic;"  this  being  another  and 
most  distressing  effect  of  the  possession.  18.  And  ■where- 
soever he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him  |  and  he  foaui- 
rth,  and  gnasheth  wttli  his  teeth,  and  plneth  away — 
rather, '  becomes  withered,'  'dried  up,'  or  'paralyzed;'  as 
the  same  word  Is  everywhere  else  rendered  In  the  New 
Testament.     Some  additional  particulars  are  given  by 
Luke,  and  by  our  Evangelist  below.    "Lo,"  says  he  In 
Luke  9.351,  "a  spirit,  taketh  him,  and  he  suddenly  crleth 
out ;  and  it  teareth  him  that  he  foameth  again,  and  bruis- 
ing him  hardly  (or  with  difficulty)  departeth  from  him." 
and  I  spake  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should  cast  hint 
out  |  and  they  could  not — Our  Lord  replies  to  the  father 
by  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  disciples.    As  If  wounded  at  the 
exposure  before  such  a  multitude,  of  the  weakness  of  His 
disciples'  faith,  which  doubtless  He  felt  as  a  reflection  on 
Himself,  He  puts  them  to  the  blnsh  before  all,  but  in  lan- 
guage fitted  only  to  raise  expectation  of  what  Himself 
would  do.     10.  He  auswereth  him,  and  saith,  O  faith- 
less generation — "and  perverse,"  or  'perverted' (Matthew 
17. 17  ;  Lnke  9. 41) — how  long  shall  I  be  with  yon  T  how 
long  shall  1  suffer  you  1 — language  Implying  that  it  was 
*  shame  to  them  to  want  the  faith  necessary  to  perform 
this  cure,  and  that  It  needed  some  patience  to  put  up 
with  them.     It  is  to  us  surprising  that  some  Interpreters, 
»s  Ckkysostom  and  Calvin,  should  represent  this  re- 
buke as  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples  at  all,  but  to  the 
scribes  who  disputed  with  them.    Nor  does  it  much,  if  at 
all,  mend  the  matter  to  view  it  as  addressed  to  both,  as 
most  expositors  seem  to  do.    With  Bknoel,  Db  Wettk, 
«nd   Mkykk,  we  regard  it  as  addressed  directly  to  the 
al'ie  apostles  who  were  unable  to  expel  this  evil  spirit. 
Ana  though,  In  ascribing  this  inability  to  their  'want 
>f  niith'  and   the  '  perverted  turn  of  mind'  which   they 
lao    drunk    In    with    their  early   training,  the.  rebuke 
vouid  undoubtedly  apply,  with  vastly  greater  foroe,  to 
beae  who    twitted    the   poor   disciples   with   their    in- 


ability, It  would  be  to  change  the  whole  nature  of  the  r. 
buke  to  suppose  It  addressed  to  those  who  had  nofnM 
at  all,  and  were  wholly  perverted.     It  was  because  faith 
sufficient  for  curing  this  youth  was  to  be  expected  of  th« 
disciples, and  because  they  should  by  that  time  have  got 
rid  of  the  perversity  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  that 
Jesus  exposes  them  thus  before  the  rest..    And  who  doe* 
not  see  that  this  was   fitted,  more  than  anything  else, 
to   impress  upon    the    bystanders  the   severe    loftiness 
of  the  training  He  was  giving  to  the  Twelve,  and  the  un- 
sophisticated footing  He  was  on  with  them?     Bring  hlia 
unto  me— The  order  to  bring  the  patient  to  Him  was  In- 
stantly obeyed  ;  when,  lo!  as  If  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  his  Divine  Tormentor,  and  expecting  to  be  made  to 
quit,  the  foul  spirit    rages  and  Is  furious,  determined  to 
die  hard,  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  this  poor  child 
while  yet  within  his  grasp.    30.  And  they  brought  him 
unto  him  i    am!  when  he  saw  him,  utenightway  th« 
spirit   tare   him — Just  as   the   man    with    the   legion   of 
demons,  "when  he  saw  Jesus,  ran  and  worshipped  H'.m" 
(ch.  5.  6),  so  this  demon,  v>hen  he  saw  Him.  immediately 
"  tare  him."    The  feeling  of  terror  and  rage  was  the  tame 
in  both  cases — and   lie  fell    on  the  ground,  and  wal- 
lowed foaming — Still  Jesus  does  nothing,  hut  keeps  con- 
versing with  the  father  about  the  case — partly  to  have  it* 
desperate  features  told  out  by  him  who  knew  them  best. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  spectators;  partly  to  let  its  viru- 
lence have  time  to  show  Itself;  and  partly  to  deepen  the 
exercise  of  the  father's  soul,  to  draw  ont  his  faith,  and 
thns  to  prepare  both  him  and  thehystanders  for  what  H*1 
was  to  do.     31.  And  he  asked  his  father,  How  long  Is  it 
ago  since  this  came  unto  him  I    And  hesald,  Of  a  child, 
Ac. — Having  told  briefly  the  affecting  features  of  the  case, 
the  poor  father,  half  dispirited  by  the  failure  of  the  disci- 
ples anrl  the  aggravated  virulence  of  the  malady  itself  In 
presence  of  their  Master,  yet  encouraged  too  by  what  he 
had  heard  of  Christ,  by  the  severe  rebuke  He  had  given 
to  His  disciples  for  not  having  faith  enough  to  cure  the 
boy,  and  by  the  dignity  with  which  He  had  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Him— In  this  mixed  state  of  mind,  he 
closes  his  description    of  the  case  with  these  touching 
words :  hut  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compas- 
sion on   us,  and  help  ns— "us,"  says  the  father;  for  it 
was  a  sore  family  affliction.    Cf.  the  language   of  the 
Syro-phcenician  woman  regarding  her  daughter,  "Lord, 
help  me."    Still  nothing  Is  done:  the  man  is  but  *lrug- 
ffling  into  faith:  It  mnst  come  a  step  farther.    But  he  had 
to  do  with  Him  who  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and 
who  knew  how  to  Inspire  what  He  demanded.    The  man 
had  said  to  Him,  "If  Tlwu  canal  do."    33.  .Jeans— retort- 
ing upon  him— said  unto  him,  If  tkon  canst  believe— 
The  man  had  said,  "If  Thou  canst  do  anything."    Jesns 
replies — all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  bellevcth — 
'My  doing  all  depends  on    thy  believing.'    To  Impress 
thls8tlll  more,  He  redoubles  upon  the  believing:  "If  thou 
canst  believe,  all   things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lleveth."   Thus  the  Lord  helps  the  birth  of  faith  In  thai 
struggling  sonl;   and  now,  though  with  pain  and  sort 
travail,   it  comes  to   the  birth,  as  Trench,  borrowing 
from  Olshauskn,  expresses  it.  Seeing  the  case  stood  still, 
waiting  not  upon  the  Lord's  power  but  his  own  faith,  the 
man  becomes  Immediately  conscious  of  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, and  rises  into  one  of  the  noblest  utterances  on 
record.    34.  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child 
cried   out,  and  said   with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe*  help 
thon  mine  unbelief— a.  d.,  "TIs  useless  concealing  from 
Thee,  O  Thou   mysterious,  mighty  Healer,  the  unbelief 
that  still  struggles  in  this  heart  of  mine:  but  that  heart 
bears  me  witness  that  I  do  believe  in  Thee;  and  If  dis- 
trust still  remains.  I  disown  it,  I  wrestle  with  It,  I  seek 
help  from  Thee  against  it.'    Two  things  are  very  remark 
able  here :  First,  The  felt  and  owned  presence  of  unbelief. 
which  only  the  strength  of  the  man's  faith  could  have  so 
revealed  to  his  own  consciousness.    Recond,  His  appeal  M 
Christ  for  help  against  hi*  felt  unbelief— a  feature  In  the  caw? 
quite  unparalleled,  and  showing,  more  than  all  protests, 
tlons  could  have  done,  the  insight  he  had  attained  lnfc 
t,l)»  existence  of  a  power  in  Cftrist  more  glorious  th<m  any  ••: 
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fc<3*i  besought  for  his  poor  child.  The  work  wan  done ;  and 
»a  the  commotion  and  confusion  In  the  crowd  was  now 
increasing,  Jesus  at  once,  as  Lord  of  spirits,  gives  the 
word  of  command  to  the  dumb  and  deaf  spirit  to  be 
gone,  never  again  to  return  to  his  victim.  30.  And  the 
spirit  cried,  and  rent  him  sore,  and  came  out  of  him  \ 
and  he  was  as  one  dead  5  Insomuch  that  many  said,  He 
is  dead— The  malignant,  cruel  spirit,  now  conscious  that 
his  time  was  come,  gathers  up  his  whole  strength,  with 
intent  by  a  last  stroke  to  kill  his  victim,  and  had  nearly 
succeeded.  But  the  Lord  of  life  was  there ;  the  Healer  of 
all  maladies,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  "  the  Stronger  than  the  strong  man  armed,"  was 
there.  The  very  faith  which  Christ  declared  to  be 
enough  for  everything  being  now  found,  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  serpent  should  prevail.  Fearfully  Is  he 
permitted  to  bruise  the  heel,  as  in  this  case ;  but  his  own 
head  shall  go  for  it— his  works  shall  be  destroyed  (1  John 
3.  8}  37,  But  .Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifted 
him  up;  and  he  arose.  38.  Why  could  not  we  cast 
him  out  1  39.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  kind  can 
come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  fasting— i.  e., 
as  nearly  all  good  interpreters  are  agreed, '  this  kind  of 
evil  spirits  cannot  be  expelled,'  or  'so  desperate  a  case  of 
demoniacal  possession  cannot  be  cured,  but  by  prayer  and 
tasting.'  But  since  the  Lord  Himself  says  that  His  disci- 
ples could  not  fast  while  He  was  with  them,  perhaps  this 
was  designed,  as  Alford  hints,  for  thoir  after  guidance— 
unless  we  take  it  as  but  a  definite  way  of  expressing  the 
general  truth,  that  great  and  difficult  duties  require 
special  preparation  and  self-denial.  But  the  answer  to 
their  question,  as  given  by  Matthew  (17.)  is  more  full : 
"  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief. 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you"  (v.  20).  See  on  ch.  11.  23. 
"  Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing" (v.  21):  i.e.,  though  nothing  Is  Impossible  to  faith, 
yet  such  a  helghtof  faith  as  is  requisite  for  such  triumphs 
is  not  to  be  reached  either  in  a  moment  or  without  effort 
—either  with  God  in  prayer  or  with  ourselves  in  self-de- 
nying exercises.  Luke  (9.  43)  adds,  "  And  they  were  all 
amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God"— 'at  the  majesty'  or 
'  mightiness  of  God,'  in  this  last  miracle,  In  the  Transfig- 
uration, &c. ;  or,  at  the  Divine  grandeur  of  Christ  rising 
upon  them  dally. 

Second  Explicit  Announcement  of  Hix  Approaching  Death 
and  Resurrection  (v.  30-32).  30.  And  they  departed  thence, 
and  passed — 'were  passing  along'  —  through  Galilee t 
and  he  would  not  that  any  man  should  know  it — By 
comparing  Matthew  17.  22,  23  and  Luke  9.  43,  44  with  this, 
we  gather,  that  as  our  Lord's  reason  for  going  through 
Galilee  more  privately  than  usual  on  this  occasion  was 
to  reiterate  to  them  the  announcement  which  had  so 
shocked  them  at  the  Hist  mention  of  it,  and  thus  familial 
Ize  them  with  it  by  little  and  little,  so  this  was  His  reason 
for  enjoining  silence  upon  them  as  to  their  present  move- 
ments. 31.  For  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  said  unto 
them— "  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears" 
(Luke  9.  44) ;  not  what  had  been  passing  between  them  as 
to  His  grandeur,  but  what  He  was  now  to  utter,  "for"— 
The  Son  of  man  is  delivered — The  nse  of  the  present 
tense  expresses  how  near  at  hand  He  would  have  them 
to  consider  It.  As  Bengkl  says,  steps  were  already  in 
course  of  being  taken  to  bring  It  about — into  the  hands 
of  men— This  remarkable  antithesis,  "the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,"  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  is  in  all  the  three  Evangelists — and  they  shall 
kill  him — q.  d.,  '  Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by  all  that 
grandeur  of  Mine  which  ye  have  lately  witnessed,  but 
bear  in  mind  what  I  have  already  told  you  and  now  dis- 
tinctly repeat,  that  that  Sun  in  whose  beams  ye  now  re- 
iolce  Is  soon  to  set  in  midnight  gloom.'  and  after  he  Is 
killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  33.  But  they  un- 
derstood not  that  saying— "and  it  was  hid  from  them, 
so|  that  they  perceived  it  not"  (Lake  9.  45) — and  were 
if  raid  to  atsk  him— Their  most  cherished  ideas  were  so 
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completely  dashed  by  such  announcements,  that  tn*> 
were  afraid  of  laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke  by  ask- 
ing Him  any  questions.  But  "they  were  exceeding 
sorry"  (Matthew  17.  23).  While  the  other  Evange'lsts,  a* 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  remark,  notice  their  Ignor- 
ance and  their  fear,  St.  Matthew,  who  was  one  of  them, 
retains  a  vivid  recollection  o<  their  sorrow. 

33-50.  Strife  among  the  Twelve  who  should  bb 
Greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  Rela- 
tive Teaching  — Incidental  Rebuke  of  John  fo» 
Exclusiveness.    (—Matthew  18.  1-9;  Luke  9.  45-60.) 

Strife  among  the  Twelve,  with  ReUaive  Teaching  (v.  3S-37). 
33.  What  was  it  that  ye  disputed  autong  yourselves  by 
the  way  I— From  this  we  gather  thAt  after  the  painful 
communication  He  had  made  to  them,  the  Redeemer 
had  allowed  them  to  travel  so  much  of  the  way  by  them- 
selves; partly,  no  doubt,  that  He  might  have  privacy  for 
Himself  to  dwell  on  what  lay  before  Him,  and  partly 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  weigh  together  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  terrible  events  which  He  had 
announced  to  them.  But  if  so,  how  different  was  their 
occupation  !  34.  But  they  held  their  pence  1  for  by  the 
way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves,  who  should 
be  the  greatest — From  Matthew  18.  1  we  should  infer  that 
the  subject  was  Introduced,  not  by  our  Lord,  but  by  the 
disciples  themselves,  who  came  and  asked  Jesus  who 
should  be  greatest.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  first  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  Jesus,  who  put  them  off  till  they 
should  all  be  assembled  together  at  Capernaum.  He  had 
all  the  while  "perceived  the  thought  of  their  heart" 
(Luke  9.  47);  but  now  that  they  were  all  together  "in  the 
house,"  He  questions  them  about  it,  and  they  are  put  to 
the  blush,  conscious  of  the  temper  towards  each  other 
which  it  had  kindled.  This  raised  the  whole  question 
afresh,  and  at  this  point  our  Evangelist  takes  it  up.  The 
subject  was  suggested  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Kingdom  (Matthew  lfl.  19-28),  the  transfiguration  of  their 
Master,  and  especially  the  preference  given  to  three  of 
them  at  that  scene.  35.  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first, 
the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  ot  all— i.  «. 
'let  him  be'  such:  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  lasf 
and  lowest  place.  See  on  ch.  10.  43-45.  36.  And  he  took  * 
child— '  a  little  child'  (Matthew  18.  2);  but  the  word  is  the 
same  in  both  places,  as  also  In  Luke 9. 47— and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them  t  and  when  he  had  taken  him  In  his 
arms— This  beautiful  trait  is  mentioned  by  our  Evangel- 
ist alone — he  said  unto  them — Here  we  must  go  to  Mat- 
thew (18.  8,  4)  for  the  first  part  of  this  answer:  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  lit- 
tle children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven:"  q.d.,  'Conversion  roust  be  thorough;  not  only 
must  the  heart  be  turned  to  God  In  general,  and  from 
earthly  to  heavenly  things,  but  in  particular,  except  ye 
be  converted  from  that  carnal  ambition  which  still 
rankles  within  yon,  into  that  freedom  from  all  such  feel- 
'ngs  which  ye  see  in  this  child,  ye  have  neither  part  nor 
ot  in  the  kingdom  at  all ;  and  he  who  in  this  feature  has 
most  of  the  child,  Is  highest  there.'  Whosoever,  there- 
fore, shall  "humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same 
Is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  "  for  he  that  Is 
(willing  to  be)  least  among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be 
great"  (Luke  9.  48).  And  Whosoever  shall  receive  on* 
of  such  children — so  manifesting  the  spirit  unconsciously 
displayed  by  this  child— In  my  name— from  love  to  Me— 
receiveth  me  1  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  re- 
ceiveth  not  me,  but  Him  that  sent  me — See  on  Matthew 
10.40. 

Incidental  Rebuke  of  John  for  Kxolusiveneu  (v.  38-41).  3*. 
And  John  answered  him,  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not 
us  :  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us 
—The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing  context 
lies,  we  apprehend,  in  the  emphatic  words  which  our 
Lord  had  just  uttered,  "in  My  name."  'Oh,'  interposes 
John— young,  warm,  but  not  sufficiently  apprehending 
Christ's  teaching  in  these  matters— '  that  reminds  me  of 
something  that  we  have  just  done,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  if  we  did  right.    We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  "in 
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f%  name,"  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not 
OB.  Ware  we  right,  or  were  we  wrong T'  Answer— 'Ye 
were  wrong.  'But  we  did  It  because  he  followeth  not 
•is.'  '  No  matter.'  39.  But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not  i 
for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  In  my 
name,  that  can  lightly— or, '  soon,'  i.  e„  '  readily'— speak 
evil  of  me.  30.  For  he  that  Is  not  against  us  Is  on  our 
wart— Two  principles  of  Immense  Importance  are  here 
-Aid  down:  'First,  No  one  will  readily  speak  evil  of  Me 
who  has  the  faith  to  do  a  miracle  In  My  name;  and  sec- 
ond, If  such  a  person  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  against  us, 
re  are  to  hold  him  for  us.'  Let  It  be  carefully  observed 
that-  our  Lord  does  not  say  this  man  should  not  have 
"followed  them,"  nor  yet  that  it  was  Indifferent  whether 
he  did  or  not;  but  simply  teaches  how  such  a  person  was 
to  be  regarded,  although  he  did  not— viz.,  as  a  reverer  of 
His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause.  41.  For  whoso* 
ever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  In  my 
name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  ke  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  Bee  on  Matthew 
10.  42. 

Continuation  of  Teaching  suggested  by  the  Disciples'  Strife 
(v.  42-50).  What  follows  appears  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  incidental  reproof  of  John  Immediately  pre- 
teding.  As  that  had  Interrupted  some  important  teach- 
ing, our  Lord  hastens  back  from  it,  as  If  no  such  Inter- 
ruption had  occurred.  43.  And  whosoever  shall  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  In  me— or,  shall 
cause  them  to  stumble ;  referring  probably  to  the  effect 
which  such  unsavoury  disputes  as  they  had  held  would 
have  upon  the  Inquiring  and  hopeful  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  leading  to  the  belief  that  after  all  they 
were  no  better  than  others— It  la  better  for  him  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck — The  word  here 
is  simply  'millstone,'  without  expressing  of  which  kind. 
But  in  Matthew  13.  6  it  is  the  'ass-turned'  kind,  far 
heavier  than  the  small  hand-mill  turned  by  female 
•H  *s,  as  in  Luke  17.  35.  It  Is  of  course  the  same  which 
Is  meant  here — and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea— meaning, 
that  if  by  such  a  death  that  stumbling  were  prevented, 
and  so  Its  eternal  consequences  averted,  It  would  be  a 
happy  thing  for  them.  Here  follows  a  striking  verse  In 
Matthew  18.  7, "  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  t" 
'There  will  be  stumblings  and  falls  and  loss  of  souls 
enough  from  the  world's  treatment  of  disciples,  without 
any  addition  from  you :  dreadful  will  be  its  doom  in  con- 
sequence; see  that  ye  share  not  in  It.'  "For  it  must 
Leeds  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  I"  'The  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness  will  inevitably  cause  stumblings, 
but  not  less  guilty  Is  he  who  wilfully  makes  any  to 
stumble.'  43.  And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  It  off  i 
It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than 
having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell — See  Matthew  5.  29, 
30.  The  only  difference  between  the  words  there  and  here 
is,  that  there  they  refer  to  Impure  inclinations;  here,  to 
an  ambitious  disposition,  an  irascible  or  quarrelsome 
temper,  and  the  like:  and  the  Injunction  is,  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  such  dispositions  and  cut  off  the  occasions  of 
them,  47.  And  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  I 
It  U  better  for  thee  to  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into 
hcll-flre  |  48.  Where  their  worm  dleth  not,  and  the 
lire  Is  not  quenched— See  on  Matthew  5.  30;  and  on  the 
words  "hell"  and  "hell-fire,"  or  'the  hell  of  fire,'  see  on 
Matthew  5.  22.  The  "  unquenchableness"  of  this  fire  has 
already  been  brought  before  us  (see  on  Matthew  8. 12) ;  and 
the  awfully  vivid  idea  of  an  undying  worm,  everlastingly 
consuming  an  unconsumable  body,  is  taken  from  the 
closing  words  of  the  Evangelical  prophet  (Isaiah  66.  24), 
which  seem  to  have  furnished  the  later  Jewish  Church 
with  S  te  current  phraseology  on  the  subject  of  future  pun- 
ishment (see  LiGHTroOT).  40.  For  every  one  shall  b* 
salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
with  salt  —  A  difficult  verse,  on  which  much  has  been 
written— some  of  it  to  little  purpose.  "  Every  one"  proba- 
bly means  '  Every  follower  of  mine;'  and  the  "fire"  with 

vhl"h  be  "must  be  salted"  probably  means  'a  fiery  trial' 


to  season  htm.  (Cf.  Malacnl  3.  2,  die.)  Th"S  reference  w. 
Baiting  the  sacrifice  Is  of  course  to  that  maxim  of  t!M 
Levltlcal  law,  that  every  acceptable  sacrifice  must  b« 
sprinkled  with  salt,  to  express  symbolically  Its  soul  i 
ness,  sweetness,  wholesomeness,  acceptability.  But  aa  it 
had  to  be  roasted  first,  we  have  here  the  further  idea  of  a 
salting  with  fire.  In  this  case,  "  every  sacrifice,"  In  the 
next  clause,  will  mean, '  Every  one  who  would  be  found  an 
acceptable  offering  to  God ;'  and  thus  the  whole  vers*  may 
perhaps  be  paraphrased  as  follows :  '  Every  disciple  of 
Mine  shall  have  a  fiery  trial  to  undergo,  and  every  one 
who  would  be  found  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice 
acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God,  must  have  such  & 
tailing,  like  the  Levitical  sacrifices.'  Another,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  far-fetched  as  well  as  harsh,  interpretation- 
suggested  first,  we  believe,  by  Miciiaelis,  and  adopted 
by  Alexander— takes  the  "every  sacrifloe  which  muai 
be  salted  with  fire"  to  mean  those  who  are  "cast  into 
hell,"  and  the  preservative  effect  of  this  salting  to  refer  tc 
the  preservation  of  the  lost  not  only  in  but  by  meant  of 
the  fire  of  hell.  Their  reason  for  this  is  that  the  other  In- 
terpretation changes  the  meaning  of  the  "  fire,"  and  th* 
characters  too,  from  the  lost  to  the  saved,  in  these  verse*. 
But  as  our  Lord  confessedly  ends  His  discourse  with  the 
case  of  His  own  true  disciples,  the  transition  to  them  in 
the  preceding  verse  Is  perfectly  natural ;  whereas  to  apply 
the  preservative  salt  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  preserving 
quality  of  hell-fire,  Is  equally  contrary  to  the  symbolical 
sense  of  salt  and  the  Scripture  representations  of  future 
torment.  Our  Lord  has  still  in  His  eye  the  unseemly  Jar- 
rings  which  had  arisen  among  the  Twelve,  the  peril  to 
themselves  of  allowing  any  indulgence  to  such  passions, 
and  the  severe  self-sacrifice  which  salvation  would  cost 
them.  50.  Salt  Is  good  )  but  If  tike  salt  have  lost  hla 
saltness— its  power  to  season  what  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with— wherewith  will  ye  season  it  1— How  la  thla 
property  to  be  restored?  See  on  Matthew  5.  13.  Have 
salt  In  yourselves—'  See  to  it  that  ye  retain  in  yourselves 
those  precious  qualities  that  will  make  you  a  blessing  to 
one  another,  and  to  all  around  you;'  and— with  respect 
to  the  miserable  strife  out  of  which  all  this  discourse  has 
sprung,  in  one  concluding  word— have  peace  one  with 
another— This  Is  repeated  In  1  Thessalonlans  5.  18. 

CHAPTER   X. 

Ver.  1-12.  Final  Departure  from  Galiljre  —  Di- 
vorce. (—Matthew  19. 1-12;  Luke  9.  51.)  See  on  Matthew 
19. 1-12. 

13-19.  Little  Children  Brought  to  Christ.  (—Mat- 
thew 19. 13-15;  Luke  18.  15-17.)    See  on  Luke  18.  15-17. 

17-31.  The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  (—Matthew  19.  16-30; 
Luke  18. 18-30.)    See  on  Luke  18.  18-30. 

32-45.  Third  Explicit  and  still  Fuller  Announce- 
ment of  His  Approachino  Sufferings,  Death,  axe 
Resurrection— The  Ambitious  Request  of  Jambs  and 
John,  and  the  Reply.  (—Matthew  20.  17-28;  Luke  18. 
81-84.) 

Third  Announcement  of  His  approaching  Sufferings,  Death, 
and  Resurrection  (v.  32-34).  3:4.  And  they  were  In  the 
way — or  on  the  road— going  up  to  Jerusalem— la  Perea, 
and  probably  somewhere  between  Ephralm  and  Jericho, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem  —  and  Jesus  went  before  them — as  Gbotius 
says,  in  the  style  of  an  intrepid  Leader,  and  they  were 
amazed — or  '  struck  with  astonishment'  at  His  courage  in 
advancing  to  certain  death,  and  as  they  followed,  they 
were  afraid  — for  their  own  safety.  These  artless,  life 
like  touches — not  only  from  an  eye-witness,  but  one  whom 
the  noble  carriage  of  the  Master  struck  with  wonder  and 
awe — are  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  give  the  second  Gospel  a 
charm  all  Its  own ;  making  us  feel  as  if  we  ouraelv**  wen 
In  the  midst  of  the  scenes  it  describes.  Well  ualgbt  Um 
poet  exclaim— 

'  The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  (lime 
Wm  kindled  In  His  breast, 
When,  halting  to  Jerusalem, 
He  march 'd  before  the  rest  •'— Oowjst. 
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IkiI  he  took  again  tlie  twelve— referring  to  His  pre- 
vious announcements  on  this  sad  subject — and  began  to 
tell  litem  what  tilings  should  happen  onto  him — '  were 

going  to  befall  Him.'  The  word  expresses  something 
already  begun  but  not  brought  to  a  head,  rather  than 
something  wholly  future.  33.  Saying,  Behold,  we  go 
up  to  Jerusalem— for  the  last  time, and— "all  things  that 
are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  accomplished"  (Luke  18.  31).  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes;  uml  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and 
shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles — This  Is  the  first  ex- 
press statement  that  the  Gentiles  would  combine  with 
the  Jews  in  His  death;  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
human  race  for  whom  He  died  thus  taking  part  in  cruci- 
fying the  Lord  of  Glory,  as  Webster  and  Wilkinson 
observe.  31.  And  they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall 
scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  htm,  and  shall  kill 
him  i  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again — Singularly 
explicit  as  this  announcement  was,  Luke  (18.  84)  says 
"they  understood  none  of  these  things;  and  this  saying 
was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  which 
were  spoken."  The  meaning  of  the  words  they  could  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand,  but  their  Import  In  relation  to 
His  Messianic  kingdom  they  could  not  penetrate;  the 
whole  prediction  being  right  In  the  teeth  of  their  precon- 
ceived notions.  That  they  should  have  clung  so  tenaciously 
to  the  popular  notion  of  an  unsuffering  Messiah,  may 
surprise  us;  but  it  gives  inexpressible  weight  to  their 
after- testimony  to  a  suffering  and  dying  Saviour. 

A  mbitious  Request  of  James  and  John  —  The  Reply  (v.  35- 
45).  35.  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
come  unto  him,  saying  —  Matthew  (20.  20)  says  their 
**  mother  came  to  Him  with  her  sons,  worshipping  Him 
and  desiring,"  Ac.  (Cf.  Matthew  27.  58,  with  ch.  15.  40.) 
Salome  was  her  name  (ch.  16. 1).  We  cannot  be  sure  with 
which  of  the  parties  the  movement  originated;  but  as 
our  Lord,  even  In  Matthew's  account,  addresses  Himself 
to  James  and  John,  making  no  account  of  the  mother,  It 
is  likely  the  mother  was  merely  set  on  by  them.  The 
thought  was  doubtless  suggested  to  her  sons  by  the  recent 
promise  to  the  Twelve  of  "  thrones  to  sit  on,  when  the 
Sou  of  man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory"  (Mat- 
Hie  w  19.  28) ;  but  after  the  reproof  so  lately  given  them  (ch. 
9.  83,  Ac.)  they  get  their  mother  to  speak  for  them.  Mas- 
ter, we  would  that  thou  ghouldest  do  for  us  whatso- 
ever we  shall  desire — thus  cautiously  approaching  the 
subject.  30.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  'would  ye 
tiiat  1  should  do  ft»r  you? — Though  well  aware  what  was 
their  mind  and  their  mother's,  our  Lord  will  have  the  un- 
seemly petition  uttered  before  all.  37.  Grant  unto  us 
that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  thy  left  iiaud.  In  thy  glory— i.  <?.,  Assign  to  US  the  two 
places  of  highest  honour  in  the  coming  kingdom.  The 
semblance  of  a  plea  for  so  presumptuous  a  request  might 
possibly  have  been  drawn  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  usual  ly  leaned  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  or  sat  next  Him 
at  meals,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  favoured  three. 
99.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye 
Mk-How  gentle  the  reply  to  such  a  request,  preferred  at 
such  a  time,  after  the  sad  announcement  Just  made !— can 
jr«  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink  of  1 — To  'drink  of  a  cup' 
la  In  Scripture  a  figure  for  getting  one's  All  either  of  good 
(Psalm  16.5;  23.5;  116.13;  Jeremiah  16.7)  or  of  111  (Psalm 
7ft.  8 ;  John  18. 11 ;  Revelation  14. 10).  Here  It  is  the  cup  of 
suffering — and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with  1— (Cf.  for  the  language,  Psalm  42. 7.)  The 
object  of  this  question  seems  to  have  been  to  try  how  far 
those  two  men  were  capable  of  the  dignity  to  which  they 
aspired;  and  this  on  the  principle  that  he  who  Is  able  to 
suffer  most  for  His  sake  will  be  the  nearest  to  Him  In  His 
kingdom.  39.  And  they  said  unto  hint,  We  can — Here 
we  see  them  owning  their  mother's  petition  for  them  as 
their  own;  and  doubtless  they  were  perfectly  slnoere  In 
professing  their  willingness  to  follow  their  Master  to  any 
suffering  He  might  have  to  endure.  Well,  and  they  shall 
aave  to  do  1 U  As  lor  James,  he  was  the  first  of  the  apos- 
who  was  honoured,  and  showed  himself  able  to  be 


baptized  with  his  Master's  baptism  of  blood  (Acts  12. 1,  2. 
while  John,  after  going  through  all  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  infant  Church  was  exposed  from  the  Jews,  and 
sharing  In  the  struggles  and  sufferings  occasioned  by  the 
first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  lived  U 
be  the  victim,  after  all  the  rest  had  got  to  glory,  of  a  bittei 
persecution  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  for  the  word  of 
God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yes,  they  wers 
dear  believers  and  blessed  men,  in  spite  of  this  unworthy 
ambition,  and  their  Lord  knew  it;  and  perhaps  the  fore- 
sight of  what  they  would  have  to  pass  through,  and  the 
courageous  testimony  He  would  yet  receive  from  them, 
was  the  cause  of  that  gentleness  which  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  in  His  reproof.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Te  shall  Indeed  drink  of  the  eup  that  I  drink  oft  and 
with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be 
baptized— No  doubt  this  prediction,  when  their  sufferings 
at  length  came  upon  them,  cheered  them  with  the  assur- 
ance, not  that  they  would  sit  on  His  right  and  left  hand— 
for  of  that  thought  they  would  be  heartily  ashamed— but 
that "  if  they  suffered  with  Him,  they  should  be  also  glori- 
fied together."  40.  But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on 
my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give ;  but  [It  shall  be  given 
to  them]  for  whom  It  Is  prepared — "  of  my  Father"  (Mat- 
thew 20.25).  The  supplement  which  our  translators  have 
Inserted  is  approved  by  some  good  interpreters,  and  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  rendered  "  but"  is  certainly  la 
favour  of  it.  But  besides  that  it  makes  the  statement  too 
elliptical  — leaving  too  many  words  to  be  supplied  — it 
seems  to  make  our  Lord  repudiate  the  right  to  assign  to 
each  of  His  people  his  place  In  the  kingdom  of  glory;  a 
thing  which  He  nowhere  else  does,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  true  that  He  says  their  place  Is  "  prepared 
for  them  by  His  Father."  But  that  is  true  of  their  admis- 
sion to  heaven  at  all ;  and  yet  from  His  great  white  throne 
Jesus  will  Himself  adjudicate  the  kingdom,  and  authori- 
tatively invite  into  it  those  on  His  right  baud,  calling 
them  the  "  blessed  of  His  Father ;"  so  little  inconsistency 
is  there  between  the  eternal  choice  of  them  by  His  Father, 
and  that  public  adjudication  of  them,  not  only  to  heaven 
in  general,  but  each  to  his  own  position  In  it,  which  alj 
Scripture  assigns  to  Christ.  The  true  rendering,  then,  ol 
this  clause,  we  take  it,  Is  this :  '  But  to  sit  on  My  right 
hand  and  on  My  left  hand  is  not  Mine  to  give,  save  to 
them  for  whom  It  is  prepared.'  When  therefore  He  says, 
"  It  is  not  mine  to  give,"  the  meaning  is,  '  I  cannot  give  It 
as  a,  favour  to  whomsoever  I  please,  or  on  a  principle  of  fa- 
vouritism ;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
prepared,'  <fec.  And  If  this  be  His  meaning,  It  will  be  seen 
how  far  our  Lord  is  from  disclaiming  the  right  to  assign 
to  each  his  proper  place  In  His  Kingdom;  that  on  the  con- 
trary, He  expressly  asserts  it,  merely  announcing  that 
the  principle  of  distribution  is  quite  different  from  what 
these  petitioners  supposed.  Our  Lord,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  deny  the  petition  of  James  and  John,  or  say  they 
shall  not  occupy  the  place  in  His  kingdom  which  they 
now  Improperly  sought:— for  aught  we  know,  thai  may  be 
their  true  place.  All  we  are  sure  of  is,  that  their  asking  It 
was  displeasing  to  Him  "  to  whom  all  Judgment,  is  com- 
mitted," and  so  was  not  fitted  to  gain  their  object,  but 
Just  the  reverse  '.8ee  what  is  taught  in  Luke  14.  8-11.) 
One  at  least  of  these  brethren,  as  Alfokd  strikingly  re- 
marks, saw  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  hand  of  their 
Lord,  as  He  hung  upon  the  tree,  the  crucified  thieves ;  and 
bitter  Indeed  must  have  been  the  remembrance  of  this 
ambitious  prayer  at  that  moment.  41.  And  when  th« 
ten  heard  It,  they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with 
James  and  Jobu — or  "  were  moved  with  indignation,"  as 
the  same  word  Is  rendered  in  Matthew  20.  2L  The  expres- 
sion "began  to  be,"  which  Is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Gosp*  N,  means  that  more  passed  than  Is  expressed,  and 
that  we  have  but  the  result.  And  can  we  blame  the  ten 
for  the  Indignation  which  they  felt  f  Yet  there  was  prob- 
ably a  spice  of  the  old  spirit  of  rivalry  In  it,  whlcn  m 
spite  of  our  Lord's  recent  lengthened,  diversified,  and 
most  solemn  warnings  against  It,  had  not  ceased  to  stir 
In  their  breasts.  42.  But  Jesus  called  them  to  him,  and 
salth  unto  them,  Ye  know  that  they   which    ait.   »*■• 
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eonnted  to  nile — are  recognized  or  acknowledged  as  ru- 
/ers— -over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  themi 
Mid  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them — as 

superiors  exercising  an  acknowledged  authority  over  In- 
ferior* 43.  But  so  shall  It  not  be  among  you  I  but 
whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your 
minister — a  subordinate  servant.  44.  And  whosoever 
at  yon  will  be  the  chlefest — or  '  first'— shall  be — i.  e.,  'let 
l)  m  be,'  or  'shall  be  he  who  Is  prepared  to  be'— servant  of 
ill — one  in  the  lowest  condition  of  service.  45.  For  even 
Jae  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for— or,  '  In- 
stead of  '—many— q.  d., '  In  the  kingdom  about  to  be  set 
up  this  principle  shall  have  no  place.  All  my  servants 
shall  there  be  equal;  and  the  only  "greatness"  known  to 
it  shall  be  the  greatness  of  humility  and  devotedness  to 
the  service  of  others.  He  that  goes  down  the  deepest  In 
these  services  of  self-denying  humility  shall  rise  the  high- 
est and  hold  the  "chlefest"  place  In  that  kingdom;  even 
as  the  Son  of  man,  whose  abasement  and  self-sacrifice  for 
others,  transcending  all,  gives  Him  of  right  a  place  above 
•ill  As  "the  Word  In  the  beginning  with  God,"  He  was 
ministered  unto;  and  as  the  risen  Redeemer  In  our  na- 
ture He  now  is  ministered  unto,  "angels  and  authorities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him"  (1  Peter  3.  22); 
but  not  for  this  came  He  hither.  The  Served  of  all  came 
to  be  the  Servant  of  all ;  and  His  last  act  was  the  grandest 
Service  ever  beheld  by  the  universe  of  God—" He  gave 
His  Life  a  Ransom  fob  Many  1" '  "  Many"  Is  here  to  be 
taken,  not  In  contrast  with  few  or  with  all,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  one— the  one  Son  of  man  for  the  many  sinners. 

40-52.    Blind  Baetimeus  Healed.    (—Matthew  20.  29- 
U;  Luke  18.  85-43.)    See  on  Luke  18. 35-43. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  l-ll.    Christ's  Triumphal  Entbt  into  JERUSA- 
LEM, ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK.     (—Matthew  21.  1- 

i ;  Luke  10. 29-40 ;  John  12. 12, 19.)    See  on  Luke  18. 29-40. 

11-26.    The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cubsed,  with  Lessons 
from  rr— Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  on  the 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK.  (—Matthew  21. 
12-22;  Luke  19.  45-48.)  11.  And  Jesus  entered  Into  Jeru- 
salem, and  Into  the  templet  and  when  he  had  looked 
round  about  upon — or  'surveyed' — all  things,  and  now 
the  even-tide  was  come,  lie  went  out  into  Bethany 
with  the  twelve—  Thus  briefly  does  our  Evangelist  dis- 
pose of  this  His  first  day  In  Jerusalem,  after  the  triumphal 
entry.  Nor  do  the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels  give  us 
more  light.  But  from  Matthew  (21.  10,  11,  14-16)  we  learn 
some  additional  and  precious  particulars,  for  which  see 
on  Luke  19.  45-48.  It  was  not  now  safe  for  the  Lord  to 
sleep  in  the  city,  nor,  from  the  day  of  His  Triumphal 
Entry,  did  He  pass  one  night  In  It,  save  the  last  fatal  one. 
The  Barren  Fig  Tree  Cursed  (v.  12-14).  la.  And  on  the 
morrow— The  Triumphal  Entry  being  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  this  following  day  was  Monday— when  they 
were  come  from  Bethany — "  in  the  morning"  (Matthew 
81.18) — he  was  hungry— How  was  thatT  Had  he  stolen 
forth  from  that  dear  r-W at  Bethany  to  the  "mountain  to 
pray, and  continued  all  night  In  prayer  to  God?"  (Luke  6. 
12);  or,  "In  the  morning,"  as  on  a  former  occasion,  "risen 
up  a  great  while  before  day,  and  departed  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  there  prayed"  (ch.  1.  85);  not  breaking  his  fast 
thereafter,  but  bending  His  steps  straight  for  the  city, 
that  He  might  "work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Him 
while  It  was  day?"  (John  9.4.)  We  know  not,  though 
one  lingers  upon  and  loves  to  trace  out  the  every  move- 
ment of  that  life  of  wonders.  One  thing,  however,  we  are 
sure  of— it  was  real  bodily  hunger  which  He  now  sought 
to  allay  by  the  fruit  of  this  fig  tree,  "  If  haply  He  might 
find  any  thing  thereon;"  not  a  mere  scene  tot  the  purpose 
of  teaching  a  lesson,  as  some  early  heretics  maintained, 
and  some  still  seem  virtually  to  hold.  13.  And  seeing  a 
•g  tr««— (In  Matthew  21.  19,  It  is  'one  fig  tree,'  but  the 
write  Is  the  same  as  here,  'a  certain  fig  tree,' as  in  Matthew 
L  19,  Ac)  Bethphage,  which  adjoined  Bethany,  derive* 
i  from  IU  hetnjt  a  /t^w*""*— '  Housw  of  flgs'- 


off  havbag  leaves—  and  therefore  promising  fruit,  wklar 
In  the  case  of  figs  come  before  the  leaves— he  cam*,  tf 
haply  he  might  find  any  thing  thereon :  and  v.htu 
he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves  j  for  Uu 
time  ot  figs  was  not  [yet] — What  the  precise  Import  of 
this  explanation  Is,  Interpreters  are  not  agreed.  Perhaps 
all  that  Is  meant  Is,  that  as  the  proper  fig  season  had  not 
arrived,  no  fruit  would  have  been  exj  "cted  even  of  this 
tree  but  for  the  leaves  which  It  had,  which  were  in  this 
case  prematurely  and  unnaturally  developed.  14.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  it,  No  man  eat  fruit  of 
thee  hereafter  for  ever — That  word  did  not  make  the  tree 
barren,  but  sealed  It  up  In  Its  own  barrenness.  See  on 
Matthew  13.  13-15.  And  his  disciples  heard  It— and 
marked  the  saying.  This  Is  Introduced  as  a  connecting 
link,  to  explain  what  was  afterwards  to  be  said  on  th« 
subject,  as  the  narrative  has  to  proceed  to  the  other 
transactions  of  this  day. 

Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  (v.  15-18).  For  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  portion,  see  on  Luke  19.  45-48. 

Lessons  from  the  Cursing  of  the  fig  Tree  {v.  20-20).  3W. 
And  in  the  morning— of  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  the 
week  :  He  had  slept,  as  during  all  this  week,  tit  Bethany  - 
as  they  passed  by— going  Into  Jerusalem  again— they 
saw  the  fig  tree  dried  up  from  the  roots — no  parti*..1 
blight,  leaving  life  In  the  root;  but  It  was  now  dead,  row 
and  branch.  In  Matthew  21. 19  it  Is  said  it  withered  a  way 
as  soon  as  It  was  cursed.  But  the  full  blight  had  not  ap- 
peared probably  at  once;  and  In  the  dusk  perhaps,  a> 
they  returned  to  Bethany,  they  had  not  observed  It.  The 
precision  with  which  Mark  distinguishes  the  days  Is  not 
observed  by  Matthew,  Intent  only  on  holding  up  th« 
truths  which  the  incident  was  designed  to  teach.  In  Mat- 
thew the  whole  is  represented  as  taking  place  at  onoe, 
Just  as  the  two  stages  of  Jalrus'  daughter — dying  and 
dead— are  represented  by  him  as  one.  The  only  difference 
is  between  a  more  summary  and  a  more  detailed  narra- 
tive, each  of  which  only  confirms  the  other.  SI.  And 
Peter  calling  to  remembrance  saith  unto  him — satis- 
fled  that  a  miracle  so  very  peculiar— a  mirncle,  not  of 
blessing,  as  all  His  other  miracles,  but  of  cursing — c-ould 
not  have  been  wrought  but  with  some  higher  reference, 
and  fully  expecting  to  hear  something  weighty  on  th* 
subject — Blaster,  behold,  the  ng  tree  which  thou 
oursedst  is  withered  away  —  so  connecting  the  two 
things  as  to  show  that  he  traced  the  death  of  the  tree  en- 
tirely to  the  curse  of  his  Lord.  Matthew  (21.  20)  gives  thte 
simply  as  a  general  exclamation  of  surprise  by  the  disci- 
ples "how  soon"  the  blight  had  taken  effect.  33.  And 
Jesus  answering  saith  unto  them,  Have  faith  in  God. 
33.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed  ...  he 
shaU  have  whatsoever  he  saith — Here  is  the  lesson  now. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  supposed— that  they  might 
wish  a  mountain  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  a  thin* 
far  removed  from  anything  which  they  could  be  thought 
actually  to  desire — it  Is  plain  that  not  physical  but  mc"%J 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  His  kingdom  were  In  the  Re- 
deemer's view,  and  that  what  He  designed  to  teach  was 
the  great  lesson,  that  no  obstacle  should  be  able  to  Land  be- 
fore a  confiding  faith  in  God.  34.  Therefore  I  say  unti 
you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  be- 
lieve that  ye  receive  them,  and  y .-  shall  have  them— 
This  verse  only  generalizes  the  assurance  of  the  former 
verse;  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was  designed  for  mm 
special  encouragement  of  evangelistic  and  mixxtimary  ef- 
forts, while  this  is  a  directory  for  prevailing  t*rayrrr  m 
general.  35.  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  If 
ye  have  aught  against  any  \  that  your  Fattier  nJ»« 
which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  yon  your  trespass**, 
*c — This  Is  repeated  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(eoe  on  Matthew  6.  14,  15);  to  remind  iheni  that  if 
was  necessary  to  the  acoeptableness  of  ull  prayer,  uuaet 
more  when  great  things  were  to  be  asked  ami  confidently 
expected. 

27-S3.  The  Authority  or  Jesus  QiibiTiobed— Hre 
Kkply.  (—Matthew  2L  2V27:  Luke  2K.  l-e.)  See  on  Saat- 
t.hew21.2»-27. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  M2.  Parable  of  the  Wickkd  Husbandmen. 
(-"Matthew  21.33-46;   Luke  20.9-18.)    See  on  Matthew  21. 

13-40.  Entangling  Questions  about  Tbibute,  tub 
Resurrection,  and  the  Gkeat  Commandment,  with 
ihh  Replies-  Christ  baffles  the  Pharisees  by  a 
Question  about  David,  and  Denounces  the  Scribes. 
(—Matthew  22.  15-46;  Luke  20.  20-47.)  The  time  of  this  sec- 
tion appears  to  be  still  the  third  day  of  Christ's  last  week 
— Tuesday.  Matthew  introduces  the  subject  by  saying 
(22.  15),  "Then  went  the  Pharisees  and  took  counsel  how 
they  might  entangle  Him  In  His  talk."  13.  And  they 
send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees — "  their  discl- 
pies,"  says  Matthew;  probably  young  and  zealous  schol- 
ars in  that  hardening  school — and  of  the  Herodlans — 
See  on  Matthew  22.  16.  In  Luke  20.  20  these  willing  tools 
are  called  "spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  Just  (or 
'righteous')  men,  that  they  might  take  hold  of  His 
words,  that  so  they  might  deliver  Him  unto  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  governor."  Their  plan,  then,  was 
lo  entrap  Him  into  some  expression  which  might  be  con- 
itrned  into  disaffection  to  the  Roman  government;  the 
Pharisees  themselves  being  notoriously  discontented 
»rith  the  Roman  yoke. 

Tribute  to  Ccesar  (v.  14-17).  14.  And  when  they  were 
:omr,  they  say  unto  him,  Master — or  '  Teacher'— we 
know  that  tlioti  art  true,  and  carest  for  no  man  \  for 
thou  regardest  not  the  persanofmen,  but  teacheat  the 
way  ofGod  in  truth— By  such  flattery— though  they  said 
•nly  the  truth— they  hoped  to  throw  Him  off  His  guard. 
Is  tt  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Ccesar,  or  not  I — It  was 
the  civil  poll-tax  paid  by  all  enrolled  in  the  'census.' 
See  on  Matthew  17.  25.  15.  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we 
not  give?  But  he,  knowing  their  hypocrisy — "their 
wickedness"  Matthew  22.  18;  "their  craftiness"  Luke  20. 

23.  The  malignity  of  their  hearts  took  the  form  of  craft, 
pretending  what  they  did  not  feel— an  anxious  desire  to 
be  guided  aright  In  a  matter  which  to  a  scrupulous  few 
might  seem  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Seeing  per- 
fectly through  this,  He  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt  ye 
me  1 — "  hypocrites  !"  bring  me  a  penny  that  I  may  see 
it— or  "the  tribute  money"  (Matthew  22.19).  16.  And 
tltey  brought  It.  And  lie  satth  unto  them,  Whose  Is 
this  image — stamped  upon  the  coin— and  superscrip- 
tion!— the  words  encircling  it  on  the  obverse  slue.  And 
they  said  unto  him,  Caesar's.  17.  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing said  unto  them,  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  C«*ar's — Putting  it  in  this  general  form,  It  was  Im- 
possible for  sedition  itself  to  dispute  it,  and  yet  It  dis- 
solved the  snare— and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's 
—How  much  is  there  in  this  profound  but  to  them  start- 
ling addition  to  the  maxim,  and  how  incomparable  Is 
the  whole  for  fulness,  brevity,  clearness,  weight!  and 
they  marvelled  at  him— "  at  His  answer,  and  held  their 
j>eaoe"  (Luke  20.  26),  "  and  left  Him,  and  went  their  way" 
(Matthew  22.  22). 

The  Resurrection  (v.  18-27).  IS.  Then  come  unto  him 
the  Sadducees,  which  say  there   ts   no  resurrection — 

neither  angel  nor  spirit"  (Acts  23.  7).  They  were  the 
materialists  of  the  day.  See  on  Acts  23.  7.  and  they 
naked  him,  saying,  19-22.  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us 
— (Deuteronomy  25.  5) — If  a  man's  brother  die,  and  leave 
his  wife  behind  him,  &c.  .  .  .  And  the  seven  had  her, 
and  left  no  seed  t  last  of  nil  the  woman  died  also.  23. 
In  the  resurrection  therefore  when  they  shall  rise  .  .  . 

24.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the 
Scriptures  — regarding  the  future  state  —  neither  the 
power  of  God! — before  which  a  thousand  such  difficul- 
ties vanish.  25.  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the 
«ead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  In  marriage 
—''neither  can  they  die  any  more"  (Luke  20.36).  Mar- 
riage Is  ordained  to  perpetuate  the  human  family;  but 
ts  there  will  be  no  breaches  by  death  in  the  future  state 
this  ordinance  will  cease — but  are  as  the  angels  'which 
are  ha  heaven — In  Luke  it  Is  "equal  unto  the  angels :" 
wt  »*  the  subject  is  death  and  resurrection   we  are  not 
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warranted  to  extend  the  equality  here  taught  beyond  tht 
one  point — the  immortality  of  their  nature.  A  beautiful 
clanse  is  added  In  Luke—"  and  are  the  children  of  God"— 
not  in  respect  of  character,  which  is  not  here  spoken  of, 
but  of  nature—"  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection,"  a* 
rising  to  an  undecaying  existence  (Romans  8. 21, 23),  and  so 
being  the  children  of  their  Father's  immortality  (1  Tim- 
othy 6. 16).  26.  And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise  i 
have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses — "even  Moses" 
(Luke  20.  37),  whom  they  had  Just  quoted  for  the  purpose 
of  entangling  Him — how  In  the  bush  God  snake  unto 
him— either  'at  the  bush,'  as  the  same  expression  is  ren- 
dered In  Luke  20.  37,  t.  e.,  when  he  was  there;  or  'In  the 
(section  of  his  history  regarding  the)  hush.'  The  structure 
of  our  verse  suggests  the  latter  sense,  which  is  not  unusual 
— saying  (Exodus  3. 6)  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  *  27.  He  Is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  [the  God]  of  the  living— 
not '  the  God  of  dead  but  [the  God]  of  living  persons.'  The 
word  in  brackets  is  almost  certainly  an  addition  to  the 
genuine  text,  and  critical  editors  exclude  It,  "  For  al) 
live  unto  Him"  Luke  20.  38—'  In  His  view,'  or  '  in  His  es- 
timation.1 This  last  statement— found  only  in  Luke— 
though  adding  nothing  to  the  argument,  is  an  importan*. 
additional  illustration.  It  is  true,  Indeed,  that  to  God  no 
human  being  is  dead  or  ever  will  be,  but  all  mankind 
susta'.n  an  abiding  conscious  relation  to  Him;  but  the 
"all"  here  means  "  those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthj 
to  obtain  that  world."  These  sustain  a  gracious  covenant 
relation  to  God  which  cannot  be  dissolved.  (Cf.  Romans 
6.  10,  11.)  In  this  sense  our  Lord  affirms  that  for  Moses  to 
call  the  Lord  the  "God"  of  His  patriarchal  servants,  If  at 
that  moment  they  had  no  existence,  would  be  unworthy 
of  Him.  He  "  would  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God, 
if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city"  (Hebrews  11. 16), 
It  was  concluded  by  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  from  ou/ 
Lord's  resting  His  proof  of  the  Resurrection  on  such  • 
passage  as  this,  instead  of  quoting  some  much  clearer  tes- 
timonies of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Sadducees,  tr 
whom  this  was  addressed,  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  but  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
this  opinion  has  held  its  ground  even  till  now.  Bat  at 
there  is  no  ground  for  it  In  the  New  Testament,  so  Jo- 
sephus  is  silent  upon  it;  merely  saying  that  they  re 
Jected  the  Pharisaic  traditions.  It  was  because  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  regarded  by  all  classes  as  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  all  the  succeeding 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  but  as  developments  of  it 
that  our  Lord  would  show  that  even  there  the  doctrln» 
of  the  Resurrection  was  taught.  And  all  the  rather  doe* 
He  select  this  passage,  as  being  not  a  bare  annunciation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  but  as  expressive  of  that  glor- 
ious truth  out  of  which  the  Resurrection  springs.  "And 
when  the  multitude  heard  this  (says  Matthew  22.  83),  the? 
were  astonished  at  His  doctrine."  "Then  (adds  Lake  20. 
39,  10)  certain  of  the  scribes  answering  said,  Master"— 
'Teacher,'  "thou  hast  well  said" — enjoying  His  victor? 
over  the  Sadducees.  "  And  after  that  they  durst  not  ass 
Him  any  [question  at  all]"— neither  party  could  ;  both 
being  for  the  time  utterly  foiled. 

The  Oreat  Commandment  (v.  28-34).  "  But  when  the  Phar- 
isees had  heard  that  He  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence. 
they  were  gathered  together"  (Matthew  22.  31).  28.  And 
one  of  the  scribes — "a  lawyer,"  says  Matthew  (22.35);  I.e., 
teacher  of  the  law — came,  and  having  heard  them  rea- 
soning together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answer** 
them  well,  asked  him — manifestly  In  no  bad  spirit. 
When  Matthew  therefore  says  he  came  "tempting,"  oi 
"  trying  him,"  as  one  of  the  Pharisaic  party  who  seemed 
toeujoy  the  defeatHe  had  given  to  the  .Sadducees,  we  mat 
suppose  that  though  somewhat  priding  himself  upon  hlo 
insight  Into  the  law,  and  not  indisposed  to  measure  hl» 
knowledge  with  One  In  whom  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  believe,  he  was  nevertheless  an  honest-hearted,  fair  dis- 
putant— Which  is  the  flrst  commandment  of  all  1 — nrwt 
In  Importance;  the  primary,  leading  commandment,  ths 
most  fundamental  one.  This  was  a  question  which,  w\Ut 
some  others,  divided  the  Jewish  teachers  Into  rival  schools. 
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k4T  Lord  »  ttnswer  Is  In  a  strain  of  respect,  very  different 
iidiii  what  He  showed  to  cavillers — ever  observing  His  own 
direction, "  Ot  ve  not  that  which  Is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither 
east  ye  your  pearls  before  swine;  lest  they  trample  them 
under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you"  (Matthew 
7. 6).  30.  And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  all  the 
commandments  la— The  readings  here  vary  consider- 
ably. Tibchkjidorf  and  Tregelles  read  simply,  'the 
♦Irst  Is;'  and  they  are  followed  by  Meyer  and  Alford. 
But  though  the  authority  for  the  precise  form  of  the  re- 
ceived text  la  slender,  a  form  almost  identical  with  it 
teemi  to  ha  73  most  weight  of  authority.  Our  Lord  here 
gives  His  explicit  sanction  to  the  distinction  between 
commandments  of  a  more  fundamental  and  primary  cha- 
racter, and  commandments  of  a  more  dependent  and  sub- 
ordinate nature;  a  distinction  of  which  it  is  confidently 
asserted  by  a  certain  class  of  critics  that  the  Jews  knew 
nothing,  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  nowhere  lay 
down,  and  whloh  has  been  invented  by  Christian  divines. 
(Cf.  Matthew  23. 23.)  Hear,  O  Israel  »  the  Lord  our  God 
U  one  Lord— This  every  devout  Jew  recited  twice  every 
day,  and  the  Jews  do  it  to  this  day;  thus  keeping  up  the 
great  anoient  national  protest  against  the  polytheisms  and 
pantheisms  of  the  heathen  world:  It  Is  the  £vrot  utter- 
ance of  the  national  faith  in  One  Living  and  Personal 
God—"  Ow«  JXHOVAH !"  30.  And  thou  shalt— We  have 
here  the  language  of  law,  expressive  of  God's  claims. 
What  then  are  we  here  bound  down  to  doT  One  word  is 
made  to  express  it.  And  what  a  word !  Had  the  essence 
of  the  Divine  law  consisted  in  deeds,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  expressed  In  a  single  word ;  for  no  one  deed  is 
comprehensive  of  all  others  embraced  in  the  law.  But  as 
it  consists  in  an  affection  of  the  soul,  one  word  suffices  to 
express  it — but  only  one.  Fear,  though  due  to  God  and 
enjoined  by  Him,  is  limited  In  its  sphere  and  distant  In 
character.  IVust,  Hope,  and  the  like,  though  essential 
features  of  a  right  state  of  heart  towards  God,  are  called 
into  action  only  by  personal  necessity,  and  so  are — in  a  good 
tense,  it  is  true,  but  still  are  properly— selfish  affections; 
that  Is  to  say,  they  have  respect  to  our  own  well-being.  But 
Lovb  is  an  all-inclusive  affection,  embracing  not  only 
every  other  affection  proper  to  its  Object,  but  all  that  is 
proper  to  be  done  to  its  Object ;  for  as  love  spontaneously 
seeks  to  please  its  Object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God,  it 
Is  the  native  well-spring  of  a  voluntary  obedience.  It  is, 
besides,  the  most  personal  of  all  affections.  One  may  fear 
an  event,  one  may  hope  for  an  event,  one  may  rejoice  In  an 
tvent;  but  one  can  love  only  a  Person.  It  is  the  tender  est, 
the  most  unselfish,  the  most  Divine  of  all  affections.  Such, 
then,  is  the  affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
law  is  declared  to  consists— Thou  shall  love — We  now 
joiue  to  the  glorious  Object  of  that  demanded  affection. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  thy  God— i.  e.,  Jehovah,  tho 
8elf-Existent  one,  who  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  '"I 
A.M,"  and  there  Is  "none  else;"  who,  though  by  his  name 
Jehovah  apparently  at  an  unapproachable  distance  from 
His  finite  creatures,  yet  bears  to  Thee  a  real  and  definite 
lelationshlp,  out  of  which  arises  I/it  claim  and  Thy  duty 
-of  Love.  But  with  what  are  we  to  love  Him?  Four 
things  are  here  specified.  First,  "Thou  shall  love  the 
Lord  thy  God"  with  thy  heart— This  sometimes  means 
'the  whole  inner  mau'  (as  Proverbs  4.23);  but  that  cannot 
De  meant  here;  for  then  the  other  three  particulars  would 
tte  superfluous.  Very  often  It  means  '  our  emotional  na- 
ture' -  -the  seat  of  feeling  as  distinguished  from  our  Intel- 
lectual nature  or  tne  seat  of  thought,  commonly  called  the 
"mind"  (as  in  Philipplans  4.  7).  But  neither  can  this  be 
the  sense  of  it  here;  for  here  the  heart  Is  distinguished 
both  from  the  "mind"  and  the  "soul."  The  "heart," 
then,  must  here  mean  the  sincerity  of  both  the  thoughts 
and  the  feelings;  in  other  words,  'uprightness'  or  'true- 
keartedness,'  as  opposed  to  a  hypocritical  or  divided  affec- 
tion. But  next,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"  with 
thy  soul.  This  Is  designed  to  command  our  emotional  na- 
ture: 'Thou  shalt  put  feeling  or  warmth  into  thine  affec- 
tion.' Further,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God" 
wtth  thy  mind — This  commands  our  intellectual  na- 
'uif:     Thou  shalt  put  intelligence  Into  thine  affection — In 


opposition  to  a  blind  devotion,  or  mere  devoteeism 
Lastly,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God"  with  Utj 
strength— This  commands  our  energies:  'Thou  shalt  pal 
intensity  into  thine  affection'— "  Do  it  with  thy  might" 
(Ecclesiastes  9. 10).  Taking  these  four  things  together,  the 
command  of  the  Law  Is,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  powers— with  a  sincere,  %  fervid,  an  inteifi- 
gent,  an  energetic  love.'  But  this  is  not  all  that  the  Law 
demands.  God  will  have  all  these  qualities  In  their  most 
perfect  exercise.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God," 
says  the  Law,  "with  all  thy  heart,"  or,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity; "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
soul,"  or,  with  the  utmost  fervour;  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind,"  or,  in  the  fullest  exer 
else  of  an  enlightened  reason  ;  and  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  strength,"  or,  with  the  whole 
energy  of  our  being  I  So  much  for  the  First  Command- 
ment. 31.  And  the  second  Is  like — "  unto  it"  (Matthew 
22. 39);  as  demanding  the  same  affection,  and  only  the  ex- 
tension of  it,  in  its  proper  measure,  to  the  creatures  of 
Him  whom  we  thus  love — our  brethren  In  the  participa- 
tion of  the  same  nature,  and  neighbours,  as  connected 
with  us  by  ties  that  render  each  dependent  upon  and  ne- 
cessary to  the  other.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself— Now,  as  we  are  not  to  love  ourselves  supremely, 
this )  ?  virtually  a  command,  In  the  first  place,  not  to  love 
our  neighbour  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength.  And  thus  it  is  a  condemnation  of  the  idolatry 
of  the  creature.  Our  supreme  and  uttermost  affection  Is 
to  be  reserved  for  God.  But  as  sincerely  as  ourselves  we 
are  to  love  all  mankind,  and  with  the  same  readiness  to  dn 
and  suffer  for  them  as  we  should  reasonably  desire  them  tc 
show  to  us.  The  golden  rule  (Matthew  7. 12)  is  here  our 
best  interpreter  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  claims. 
There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these 
— or,  as  in  Matthew  22.  40,  "  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets"  (see  on  Matthew  5. 
17).  It  is  as  if  He  had  said, '  This  is  all  Scripture  In  a  nut- 
shell ;  the  whole  law  of  human  duty  in  a  portable,  pocket 
form.'  Indeed,  it  is  so  simple  that  a  child  may  understand 
It,  so  brief  that  all  may  remember  it,  so  comprehensive  as 
to  embrace  all  possible  cases.  And  from  its  very  natur 
It  is  unchangeable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God  should 
require  from  his  rational  creatures  anything  less,  or  in 
substance  anything  else,  under  any  dispensation,  in  any 
world,  at  any  period  throughout  eternal  duration.  He 
cannot  but  claim  this  —  all  this — alike  in  heaven,  Id 
earth,  and  in  hell!  And  this  incomparable  summary  of 
the  Divine  Law  belonged  to  the  Jewish  religion!  As  it 
shines  in  its  own  self-evidencing  splendour,  so  it  re- 
veals its  own  true  source.  The  religion  from  which  the 
world  has  received  it  could  be  none  other  than  a  God- 
given  religion!  33.  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him. 
Well,  Master — '  Teacher' — thou,  hast  said  the  truth  t  for 
there  is  one  [God])  and  there  Is  none  other  but  he— 
The  genuine  text  here  seems  clearly  to  have  been,  "There 
is  one,"  without  the  word  "God  ;"  and  so  nearly  all  criti- 
cal editors  and  expositors  read.  33.  And  to  love  him 
with  all  the  heart .  .  .  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  hint- 
self,  Is  more  tluui  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices—more,  i.e.,  than  all  positive  institutions;  thereby 
showing  insight  into  the  essential  difference  between 
what  is  moral  and  In  its  own  nature  unchangeable,  and 
what  Is  obligatory  only  because  enjoined,  and  only  so  long 
as  enjoined.  34.  And  when  .lesus  saw  that  he  an- 
swered discreetly— rather,  'intelligently,'  or  'sensibly;' 
not  only  in  a  good  spirit,  but  with  a  promising  measure 
of  Insight  into  spiritual  things— he  said  unto  him.  Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God — for  he  had  bat  U, 
follow  out  a  little  further  what  he  seemed  sincerely  to  own, 
to  find  his  way  into  the  kingdom.  He  needed  only  the 
experience  of  another  eminent  scribe  who  at  a  latei 
period  said,  "  We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritutti,  but  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin:"  who  exclaimed,  "O  wretched 
man  that  I  am  1  Who  shall  deliver  me?"  but  who  added. 
"I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ!"  (Romans  7.  14,  J4 
25.)  Perhaps  among  the  "great  company  of  the  priest**" 
and  other  Jewish  ecclesiastics  who  "were  obedient  to  tto* 
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ftilth,"  almost  immediately  after  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acta  8,  7),  this  upright  lawyer  was  one.  But  for  all  his 
nearness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  may  he  he  never  en- 
tared  It.  And  no  man  after  that  dnrnt  ask  any  ques- 
Hon — all  feeling  that  they  were  no  match  for  Him,  and 
that  it  was  vain  to  enter  the  lists  with  Him. 

Christ  Baffles  the  Pharisees  regarding  David  (v.  85-37).  33. 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  while  he  taught  In  the 
temple — and  "while  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  to- 
gether" (Matthew  22.  41) — How  say  the  scribes  that 
Christ  Is  the  son  of  David? — How  come  they  to  give  It 
out  that  Messiah  is  to  be  the  son  of  David?  In  Matthew, 
Jesus  asks  them,  "What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  or  of  the 
promised  and  expected  Messiah?  "Whose  sou  is  He  (to 
be)?  They  say  unto  Him,  The  son  of  David."  The  sense 
is  the  same.  "  He  salth  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David 
in  spirit  call  Him  Lord?"  (Matthew  22,  42,  43.)  36.  For 
David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Psalm  110.  1), 
The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thine  enemies  I  by  footstool.  37.  David 
therefore  himself  calleth  him  Lord;  and  whence  Is 
he  then  his  son  !— There  is  but  one  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Messiah  is  at  once  inferior  to  David  as  his  sou  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  aud  superior  to  him  as  the  Lord  of  a 
kingdom  of  which  David  Is  himself  a  subject,  not  the 
lovereign.  The  human  and  Divine  natures  of  ChrNt,  and 
the  spirituality  of  His  kingdom— of  which  the  highest 
earthly  sovereigns  are  honoured  if  they  be  counted 
worthy  to  be  Its  subjects— furnish  the  ouly  key  to  this 
puzzle.  And  the  common  people — or,  'the  Immense 
•jrowd' — heard  him  gladly — "And  no  man  was  able  to 
answer  Him  a  word;  neither  durst  any  man  from  that 
day  forth  ask  Him  any  more  questions"  (Matthew  22.  46). 

The  Scribes  Denounced  (v.  88-10).  38.  And  he  said  unto 
them  In  his  doctrine — rather,  'in  His  teaching;'  imply- 
ing that  this  was  but  a  specimen  of  an  extended  dis- 
course, which  Matthew  gives  In  full  (ch.  23).  Luke  says 
(20.45)  this  was  "In  the  audience  of  all  the  people  said 
unto  his  disciples"— Beware  of  the  scribes,  -which  love 
—or  '  like' — to  go  In  long  clothing— (see  on  Matthew  23. 
5) — and  [love]  salutations  In  the  market-places,  39. 
And  the  chief  seats  In  the  synagogues,  and  the  upper- 
most rooms — or  positions — at  feasts — See  on  this  love  of 
distinction,  Luke  14.  7;  and  on  Matthew  6.  5.  40.  Which 
devour  widow.1  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers  I  these  shall  receive  greater  damnation — They 
took  advantage  of  their  helpless  condition  and  confiding 
character  to  obtain  possession  of  their  property,  while  by 
their  "  long  prayers"  they  made  them  believe  they  were 
raised  far  above  "filthy  lucre."  So  much  the  "greater 
damnation"  awaited  them.  (Of.  Matthew  23.  33.)  A  life- 
like description  this  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  suc- 
iMNMtora  of  "the  scribes." 

41-44.  Thk  Widow's  Two  Mites.  (—Luke  21.  1-t)  See 
sn  Lake  21. 1-4. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 
V«r.  1-87.    Christ's  Prophecy  of  thk  Destruction  of 

JK*r*SAJ.EM,    AND    WARNINGS  SUGGESTED    BY    IT  TO  PRB- 

r&ti  for  His  keoond  Coming.  (—Matthew  24. 1-51 ;  Luke 
U.  5—S»o.)  Jesus  had  uttered  all  His  mind  against  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastics,  exposing  their  character  with  withering 
plain  nees.  and  denouncing,  In  language  of  awful  severity, 
the  judgments  of  God  against  them  for  that  unfaitbful- 
■ejw  to  their  trust  which  was  bringing  ruin  upon  the  na- 
tion. He  had  closed  this  His  last  public  discourse  (Mat- 
thew 23.)  by  a  passionate  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
snd  a  solemn  Farewell  to  the  Temple.  "And  (says  Mat- 
in««w  44.  1)  Jesus  went  out  aud  departed  from  the  temple" 
— fi«ver  more  to  re-enter  its  precincts,  oi  open  His  mouth 
;&  public  teaching.  With  UiU  act  ended  His  public  ministry, 
4lb  He  withdrew,  says  Olshauskn,  the  gracious  presence 
vt  God  left  the  sanctuary;  and  the  tempie,  with  all  Its 
•ervloe,  and  the  whole  theocratic  constitution,  was  given 
ower  to  destruction.  What  Immediately  followed  Is,  as 
ceoau.  most  minutely  and  graphically  described  by  our 
SvtoCgellst.  1.  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one 
«sf  Ma  disciples  salth  unto  him— The  other  Evange.ista 


are  less  definite.  "As  some  spake,"  says  Luke:  "His  dla- 
ciples  oame  to  Him,"  says  Matthew.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  speech  of  one,  the  mouth-piece,  likely,  of  others. 
Master — 'Teacher' — see  what  manner  of  stones  tad 
what  buildings  are  here — wondering,  probably,  how  sc 
massive  a  pile  could  be  overthrown,  as  seemed  implied  In 
our  Lord's  last  words  regarding  it.  Jokephus,  who  give* 
a  minute  account  of  the  wonderful  structure,  speaks  or 
stones  forty  cubits  long  (Jeu-ish  War,  v.  5. 1.),  and  says  the 
pillars  supporting  the  porches  were  twenty-five  cubit* 
high,  all  of  one  stone,  and  that  the  whitest  marble  (ib.,  ▼ 
5.  2).  Six  days'  battering  at  the  walls,  during  the  siege, 
made  no  Impression  upon  them  (ib.,  vi.  4.  1).  Some  of  tht 
under-bullding,  yet  remaining,  and  other  works,  are 
probably  as  old  as  the  first  temple,  2.  And  Jesus  aj«- 
swering  said  unto  htm,  Seest  thou  these  great  build- 
ings t— ' Ye  call  my  attention  to  these  things?  I  have 
seen  them.  Ye  point  to  their  massive  and  durable  ap- 
pearance :  now  listen  to  their  fate.'  there  shall  not  be 
left — "left,  here"  (Matthew  24.  2) — one  stone  upon  an- 
other, that  shall  not  be  thrown  down— Titus  ordered 
the  whole  city  and  temple  to  be  demolished  [Jokkphus, 
J.  W.,  vii.  1.  1.J;  Eleazar  wished  they  had  all  died  befor* 
seeing  that  holy  city  destroyed  by  enemies'  hands,  ane 
before  the  temple  was  so  profanely  dug  up  (lb.,  vll.  8.  7^ 
3.  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  ovet 
against  the  temple — On  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethany  they  would  cross  Mount  Olivet;  on  its  summit 
He  seats  Himself,  over  against  the  temple,  having  the 
city  all  spread  out  under  His  eye.  How  graphically  It 
this  set  before  us  by  our  Evangelist !  Peter  and  dams* 
and  John  and  Andrew  asked  htm  privately — The 
other  Evangelists  tell  us  merely  that  "the  disciples"  did 
so.  But  Mark  not  only  says  that  It  was  four  of  them,  but 
names  them ;  and  they  were  the  first  quarterniort  of  the 
Twelve.  4.  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  bel  antf 
what  shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these  things  shall  be 
fulfilled? — "and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming, 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world?"  They  no  doubt  looked 
upon  the  date  of  all  these  things  as  one  and  the  same,  and 
their  notions  of  the  things  themselves  were  as  confute 
as  of  the  times  of  them.  Our  Lord  takes  His  owu  waj  at 
meeting  their  questions. 

Prophecies  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  {v.  5-31).  5.  And 
Jesus  answering  them  began  to  say,  Take  heed  lest 
any  man  deceive  you  :  0.  Por  many  shall  come  In  my 
name,  saying,  1  am  [Christ  | — (see  Matthew  24.6) — "and 
the  time  draweth  nigh"  (Luke  21.8);  that  is,  the  time  of 
the  kingdom  in  its  full  splendour — and  shall  deceive 
many — "Go  ye  not  therefore  after  them"  (Luke  21.  8^ 
The  reference  here  seems  not  to  be  to  pretended  Messiahs, 
deceiving  those  who  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus,  of  whom 
indeed  there  were  plenty — for  our  Lord  Is  addressing  His 
own  genuine  disciples — but  to  persons  pretending  to  be 
Jesus  Himself,  returned  in  glory  to  take  possession  of  Hit 
kingdom.  This  gives  peculiar  force  to  the  words,  "  Go  y» 
not  therefore  after  them."  7.  And  when  ye  shall  hear  s>f 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  ye  not  troubled — see  OB 
v.  13,  and  compare  Isaiah  8.  11-14 — for  such  things  mast 
needs  be  i  but  the  end  shall  not  be  yet — In  Luke  (2L  8X 
"  the  end  is  not  by  and  by,"  or  '  immediately.'  Worm 
must  come  before  all  is  over.  8.  These  are  the  begin* 
nings  of  sorrows — 'of  travail-pangs,'  to  which  heavy 
calamities  are  compared.  (See  Jeremiah  4.  81,  Ac)  The 
annals  of  Tacitus  tell  us  how  the  Roman  world  was  con- 
vulsed, before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  rival 
claimants  of  the  imperial  purple.  W.  But  take  heed  u> 
yourselves:  for— "before  all  these  things"  (Luke  21. 12);  i. 
«.,  before  these  public  calamities  come— they  shall  deliver 
you  up  to  councils  t  and  in  the  synagogues  ye  shall 
be  beaten— These  refer  to  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against 
them— and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and 
kings— before  civil  tribunals  next— for  my  sake,  foi  a 
testimony  against  them— rather  'unto  them'— to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  Me  before 
them.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  the  best  com- 
mentary on  this  announcement.  (Ct  Matthew  10. 17, 1S.J 
10.  And  the  sospel  must  first  be  published 
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•atto«t-"for  a  witness,  and  then  shall  the  end  come" 
Mat iliew  24.  14).      God  never  sends  Judgment  without 
previous  warning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews,  already  dispersed  over  most  known  countries,  had 
nearly  all  heard  the  Gospel  "as  a  witness,"  before  the  end 
>f  the  Jewish  state.    The  same  principle  was  repeated  and 
will  repeat  Itself  to  "the  end."    11.  But  when  they  shall 
/?iul  you,  and  deliver  yon  up,  take  no  thought  before- 
hand— 'be    not   anxious    beforehand' —what   ye   shall 
q-wak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate—'  Be  not  filled  with 
ft]  prehension,  in  the  prospect  of  such  public  appearances 
(Or  Me,  lest  ye  should  bring  discredit  upon  My  name,  nor 
■Jiink  it  necessary  to  prepare  beforehand  what  ye  are  to 
My.'     but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  In  that  hour, 
that  speak  ye  i  for  It  Is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy 
Sheet-See  on  Matthew  10.  19,  20.    13.   And  ye  shall  be 
anted  of  all  men  for  ray  name's  sake — Matthew  (24.  12) 
adds  this  important  Intimation:  "And  because  Iniquity 
shall  abound,  the  love  of  many"—'  of  the  many,"  or  '  of  the 
most;'  t.  «.,  of  the  generality  of  professed  disciples — "shall 
wax  cold."    Sad  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  abounding 
Iniquity  in  cooling  the  love  even  of  faithful  disciples  we 
have  In  the  Epistle  of  James,  written  about  the  period 
here  referred  to,  and  too  frequently  ever  since,   but  he  that 
•hall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved — See 
on  Matthew  10.  21.  22;  and  of.  Hebrews  10. 118,  39,  which  is  a 
manifest  allusion  to  these  words  of  Christ;  also  Revela- 
tion 2.  10.    Luke  adds  these  reassuring  words :  "  But  there 
shall  not  an  hair  of  your  heads  perish"  (21.  18).    Our  Lord 
had  Just  said  (Luke  21. 18)  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
showing  that  this  precious  promise  is  far  above  immunity 
from  mere  bodily  harm,  and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right 
Interpretation  of  Psalm  91.  and  such  like.     14.  But  when 
ye  shall  see — "Jerusalem  compassed  by  armies" — '  by  en- 
oamped  armies;'  in  other  words,  when  ye  shall  see  it  be- 
sieged and — the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not 
— i.  «.,  as  explained  In  Matthew  (24.  15),  "standing  In  the 
holy  place" — (let  him  that  readeth — readeth  that  proph- 
ecy—understand.)   That "  the  abomination  of  desolation" 
tere  alluded  to  was  Intended  to  point  to  the  Roman  en- 
signs, as  the  symbols  of  an  Idolatrous,  and  so  unclean 
Pagaa  power,  may  be  gathered  by  comparing  what  Luke 
«a>ys  in  the,  corresponding  verse  (21.20);  and  commenta- 
tors are  agreed  on  It.    It  Is  worthy  of  notice,  as  confirming 
this  interpretation,   that    in    1    Maccabees    1.  54 — which, 
Vhough  apocryphal  Scripture,  is  authentic  history — the  ex- 
pression of  Daniel  is  applied  to  the  Idolatrous  profana- 
tion of  the  Jewish  altar  by  Antlochus  Eplphanes.    then 
let  litem  that  he  In  .Indcu   flee  to  the  mountains — The 
ecclesiastical    historian,  Eusebitjs,  early  in    the  fourth 
century,  tells  ns  that  the  Christians  fled  to  Pella,  at  the 
northern   extremity   of   Perea,   being  "prophetically  di- 
rected"— perhaps  hy  some  prophetic  intimation  more  ex- 
plicit  than  this,  which  would   be  their  chart — and  that 
thus  they  escaped  the  predicted  calamities  by  which  the 
nation  was  overwhelmed.     15.  And  let  him  that  Is  on 
ihe  house-top  not  get  down   into  the  house,  neither 
enter  therein,  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house  i — i.e., 
let  him  take  the  outside  flight  of  steps  from  the  roof  to 
the  ground;  a  graphic  way  of  denoting  the  extreme  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  and  the  danger  of  being  tempted,  by 
Ihe  desire  to  save  his  property,  to  delay  till  escape  should 
become  Impossible.     16.  And  let  htm  that  is  hi  the  Held 
aot  turn  back  again  for  to  take  up  his  gnrment.     17. 
But   wo«  to  them — or,  'alas  for  them' — that  are  with 
ihlhl,  and   to  them  that   give  suck  in   those  flays — in 
oonsequence  cf  the  aggravated  suffering  which  those  con- 
ditions would  involve.    IS.  And  pray  ye  thai  your  flight 
if  u»t  in  the  winter — making  escape  perilous,  or  tempt- 
ing you    to    delay    yo'.ir    Might.      Matthew  (24.  201  adds, 
"neither  on  the  sub  oath  day,"  when,  from  fear  of  a  breach 
of  Its  sacred  rest,  they  might  be  Induced  to  remain.     19. 
far  In  those  days  shall  be  affliction,  such  as  was  not 
>««  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created 
mu  this  time,  neither  shall  be— Such  language  is  not 
cna»ual  in  the  Old  Testament  with  reference  to  tremen- 
«"i«  >«.lami  ties     But  it  is  matter  of  literal  Cant  that  ther* 


was  crowded  Into  the  pericd  of  the  Jewish  war  ar  amount 
and  complication  of  suffering  perhaps  unparalleled;   <t. 
the  narrative  of  Josepht/s,  examined    closely  and  ar- 
ranged under  different  heads,  would  show.    20.  Andes* 
cept  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days,  no  flesh 
— t    \,  no  human  life — should  be  saved  i  but  for  the  elect's 
sa  '  e,  whom   he  hath  chosen,  he  hath  shortened  the 
d*.j-»—  But  for  this  merciful  "shortening,"  brought  about 
by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  causes,  the  whole  nation 
would  have  perished,  in  which  there  yet  remained  a  rem- 
nant to  be  afterwards  gathered  out.    This  portion  of  the 
prophecy  closes.  In  Luke,  with  the  following  vivid  and  im- 
portant glance  at  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  chosen 
people :  "  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trod- 
den down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
be  fulfilled"  (Luke  21.  24).    The  language  as  well  as  the  idea 
of  this  remarkable  statement  is  taken  from  Daniel  8. 10, 18. 
What,  then,  Is  Its  Import  hereT    It  implies,  first,  that  a 
time  Is  coming  when  Jerusalem  shall  cease  to  be  "  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles;"  which  It  was  then  by  pagan,  and 
since  and  till  now  Is  by  Mohammedan  unbelievers:  and 
next,  it  implies  that  the  period  when  this  treading  down 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles  is  to  cease  will  be  when  "  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled"  or  'completed.'    But 
what  does  tL.is  mean  ?  We  may  gather  the  meaning  of  It 
from  Romans  11.,  in  which  the  Divine  purposes  and  pro- 
cedure towards  the  chosen  people  from  first  to  last  are 
treated  in  detail.    In  v.  25  of  that  chapter  these  words  of 
our  Loro  are  thus  reproduced :  "  For  I  would  not,  brethren, 
that  ye  should  be  Ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits;  that  blindness  in  part  La 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in."    See  the  exposition  of  that  verse,  from  which 
Jt  will  appear  that— "till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be 
come  in" — or,  in  our  Lord's  phraseology,  "till  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles   be  fulfilled"— does  not  mean  'till   the 
general  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,'  but '  till  the 
Gentiles  have  had  their  full  time  of  that  place  in  the 
Church  which  the  Jews  had  before  them.'     After  that 
period  of  Qentilism,  as  before  of  Judaism,  "Jerusalem" 
and  Israel,  no  longer  "trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles," 
but  "grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree,"  shall  constitute, 
with  the  believing  Gentiles,  one  Church  of  God,  and  fill 
the  whole  earth.     What  a  bright  vista  does  this  open  up ! 
21.  And  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here  l> 
Christ  ;  or,  lo  [he  is]  there  ;  believe  him  not — So  Luke 
17.  23.    No  one  can  read  .Iosephus'  account  of  what  took 
place  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  without  seeing 
how  strikingly  this  was  fulfilled,    to  seduce,  if  It  were 
possible,  even  the  elect— Implying  that  this,  though  all 
but  done,  will  prove  Impossible.    What  a  precious  assur- 
ance! (Cf.  2  Thessalonians  2.9-12;)    23.  But  take  ye  heed  j 
behold,  1  have  foretold  you  all  tilings — He  had  Just 
told  them  that  the  seduction  of  the  elect  would  prove  im- 
.posslble;  but  since  this  would  be  all  but  accomplished, 
He  bids  them  be  on  their  guard,  as  the  proper  means  of 
averting  that  catastrophe.    In  Matthew  (24.26-28)  we  have 
some  additional  particulars:   "Wherefore,  If  they  shall 
say  unto  you,  Behold,  He  Is  in  the  desert;  go  not  forth: 
behold,  He  is  In  the  secret  chambers;  believe  It  not.    For 
as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shlneth  even 
unto  the  west;  so  shall  also  the  corning  of  the  Son  of  man 
be."    See  on  Luke  17.  23,  24.   "  For  w  jeresoever  the  carcass 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together."    See  on 
Luke  17.  37.     2*.   But  In  those  days,  after  that  trlbula* 
tion — "  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days" 
(Matthew  24.  29) — the  sun  shall   be  darkened,  and  th« 
moon  shall   not  give  her  light.    25.  And  the  stars  of 
heaven  shall    fall — "and   upon    the  earth    distress  of 
nations,  with  perplexity;   the  sea  and   the  waves  roar- 
ing;  men's  hearts  failing  them   for  fear,  and    for  look- 
ing after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth'' 
(Luke  21.  25,   26) — and   the  powers  that   are   In   heaven 
shall  be  shaken — Though  the  grandeur  of  this  language 
carries  the  mind  over  the  head  of  all  periods  but   thai 
of    Christ's    Second    C  >mlng,    nearly    every    expressioc 
will    be  found    us^d    of   the  Lord's    coming    In    terrible 
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actional  Judgments:  as  of  Baoylon  (Isaiah  18.  9-18);  of 
Idnmea  (Isaiah  34. 1,  2,  4,  8-10);  of  Egypt  (Ezeklel  82.  7,  8); 
compare  also  Psalm  18.  7-15;  Isaiah  24. 1.  17-19;  Joel  2. 10, 
11.  Ac.  We  cannot  therefore  consider  the  mere  strength 
of  this  language  a  proof  that  it  refers  exclusively  or  pri- 
marily to  the  precursors  of  the  final  day,  though  of  oonrse 
In  "Chat  day"  It  will  have  its  most  awful  fulfilment.  J6. 
Ind  then  shall  they  see  the  Sou  of  man  coming  li>  he 
clouds  wit  li  great  power  and  glory— In  Matthew  Ut  30, 
lihls  Is  given  most  fully :  "And  then  shall  appear  the  sign 
Df  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven ;  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man," 
4c.  That  this  language  finds  its  highest  interpretation 
In  the  Second  Personal  Coming  of  Christ,  is  most  certain. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  that  be  the  primary  sense 
of  it  as  it  stands  here?  Now  if  the  reader  will  turn  to 
Daniel  7.  13, 14,  and  connect  with  it  the  preceding  verses, 
tie  will  find,  we  think,  the  true  key  to  our  Lord's  meaning 
here.  There  the  powers  that  oppressed  the  Church— sym- 
bolised by  rapacious  wild  beasts— are  summoned  to  the 
bir  of  the  Great  God,  who  as  the  Ancient  of  days  seats 
Himself,  with  His  assessors,  on  a  burning  Throne:  thou- 
sand thousands  ministering  to  Him,  and  ten  thousand 
timee  ten  thousand  standing  before  Him.  "  The  judgment 
is  set,  and  the  books  are  opened."  Who  that  is  guided  by 
the  mere  words  would  doubt  that  this  is  a  description  of 
the  Final  Judgment?  And  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  it  is  not,  but  a  description  of  a  vast  temporal  Judg- 
ment, upon  organized  bodies  of  men,  for  their  incurable 
hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Well,  after 
the  doom  of  these  has  been  pronounced  and  executed, 
and  room  thus  prepared  for  the  unobstructed  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  earth,  what  fol- 
lows? "I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like 
thb  Sow  or  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  (the  angelic  attend- 
ants) brought  Him  near  before  Him."  For  what  purpose? 
To  receive  Investiture  in  the  kingdom,  which,  as  Mes- 
siah, of  right  belonged  to  Him.  Accordingly,  it  Is 
added,  "And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory, 
and  a  kingdom,  that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages 
should  serve  Him:  His  dominion  Is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Comparing  this  with 
our  Lord's  words,  He  seems  to  us,  by  "  the  Son  of  man  (on 
which  phrase,  see  on  John  1. 51)  coming  In  the  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory,"  to  mean,  that  when  judicial  ven- 
geance shall  once  have  been  executed  upon  Jerusalem, 
and  the  ground  thus  cleared  for  the  unobstructed  estab- 
lishment of  His  own  kingdom,  His  true  regal  claims  and 
rights  would  be  visibly  and  gloriously  asserted  and  man- 
ifested. See  on  Luke  9.  28  (with  its  parallels  in  Matthew 
and  Mark),  in  which  nearly  the  same  language  Is  em- 
ployed, and  where  It  can  hardly  be  understood  of  any- 
thing else  than  the  full  and  free  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  what  is  that 
"Blgnof  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven?"  Interpreters  are 
not  agreed.  But  as  before  Christ  came  to  destroy  Jerusa- 
em  some  appalling  portents  were  seen  in  the  air,  so 
jefore  His  Personal  appearing  it  is  likely  that  something 
inalogous  will  be  witnessed,  though  of  what  nature  it 
would  be  vain  to  conjecture.  »7.  And  then  shall  he  send 
lib  angel*—"  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet"  (Matthew 
24.  31)— and  shall  gather  together  hU  elect,  &c. — As  the 
tribes  of  Israel  were  anciently  gathered  together  by  sound 
of  trumpet  (Exodus  19.  13, 16, 19;  Leviticus  23.  24;  Psalm 
SL  8-5),  so  any  mighty  gathering  of  God's  people,  by 
Divine  command,  is  represented  as  collected  by  sound  of 
trumpet  (Isaiah  27.  13  ;  cf.  Kevelation  11.  15);  and  the  min- 
istry of  angels,  employed  in  all  the  great  operations  of 
Providence,  is  here  held  forth  as  the  agency  by  which  the 
present  assembling  of  the  elect  is  to  be  accomplished. 
LiAHTrooT  thus  explains  it:  'When  Jerusalem  shall  be 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  that  wicked  natton  cut  off  and  re- 
jected, then  shall  the  Son  of  man  send  His  ministers 
with  toe  trumpet  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  shall  gather  His 
•tact  of  the  several  nations,  from  the  four  corners  of 
m&vaii  .  ao  that  God  shall  not  want  a  Church,  although 
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that  ancient  people  of  His  be  rejected  and  cast  off:  but 
that  ancient  JewlBh  Church  being  destroyed,  a  new  Church 
shall  be  called  out  of  the  Gentiles.'  But  though  something 
like  this  appears  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  verse, 
in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  no  one  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  language  swells  beyond  any  gathering 
of  a  human  family  into  a  Church  upon  earth,  and  forces 
the  thoughts  onward  to  that  gathering  of  the  Churcb 
"at  the  last  trump,"  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air, 
which  is  to  wind  up  the  present  scene.  Still,  this  ts 
not,  in  our  Judgment,  the  direct  subject  of  the  predte 
tion;  for  the  next  verse  limits  the  whole  prediction  U> 
the  generation  then  existing.  28.  Now  learn  a  parable 
of  the  ng  tree—'  Now  from  the  fig  tree  learn  the  par- 
able,' or  the  high  lesson  which  this  teaches.  When  her 
branch  Is  yet  tender,  and  pntteth  forth  leaves— 'its 
leaves.'  29.  So  ye,  In  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see 
these  things  come  to  pass — rather,  'coming  to  pass'  — 
know  that  It— "the  kingdom  of  God"  (Luke  21.81)— is 
nigh,  even  at  the  doors — that  is,  the  full  manifestation 
of  it ;  for  till  then  It  admitted  of  no  full  development.  In 
Luke  (21.28)  the  following  words  precede  these:  "And 
when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up, 
and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh  "—their  redemption.  In  the  first  instance  certainly, 
from  Jewish  oppression  (1  Thessalonlans  2. 14-16 ;  Luke  11 
52):  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  these  words,  redemption 
from  all  the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  the  present 
state  at  the  second  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  80. 
Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not 
pass  till  all  these  things  be  done— or  "  fulfilled  "  (Mat' 
thew  24.  34 ;  Luke  21.  32).  Whether  we  take  this  to  mean 
that  the  whole  would  be  fulfilled  within  the  limits  of  the 
generation  then  current,  or,  according  to  a  usual  way  of 
speaking,  that  the  generation  then  existing  would  noi 
pass  away  without  seeing  a  begun  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction, the  facts  entirely  correspond.  For  either  tlit 
whole  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  accomplished  by 
Titus,  as  many  think;  or,  if  we  stretch  it  out,  according  to 
others,  till  the  thorough  dispersion  of  the  Jews  a  llttl« 
later,  under  Adrian,  every  requirement  of  our  Lord'* 
words  seems  to  be  met.  31.  Heaven  and  earth  sliaU 
pass  away  |  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  awaj  — the 
strongest  possible  expression  of  the  Divine  authority  by 
which  He  spake;  not  as  Moses  or  Paul  might  have  said 
of  their  own  Inspiration,  for  such  language  would  be  un- 
suitable in  any  merely  human  mouth. 

Warnings  to  Prepare  for  the  Coming  of  Christ  /Suggested  b& 
the  foregoing  Prophecy  (t>.  82-87).  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  foregoing  prophecy,  as  our  Lord  approaches  thb 
orlsis  of  the  day  of  vengeance  on  Jerusalem  and  redemp- 
tion for  the  Church— at  which  stage  the  analogy  between 
that  and  the  day  of  final  vengeance  and  redemption  waxes 
more  striking— His  language  rises  and  swells  beyond  all 
temporal  and  partial  vengeance,  beyond  all  earthly  de- 
liverances and  enlargements,  and  ushers  us  resistlessly 
into  the  scenes  of  the  final  day.  Accordingly,  in  these 
six  concluding  verses  it  is  manifest  that  preparation  for 
"that  day"  is  what  our  Lord  designs  to  inculcate.  32. 
But  of  that  day  and  that  hour — i.  e.,  the  precise  Mine— 
knowetk  no  man— lit.,  no  one — no,  not  the  angel* 
which  ore  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father 
—This  very  remarkable  statement  regarding  "  tho  Son  " 
is  peculiar  to  Mark.  Whether  It  means  that  the  Sou  wa' 
not  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  referred  to,  on- 
simply  that  it  was  not  among  the  things  which  He  had  r« 
ceived  to  communicate — has  been  matter  of  much  oontro 
versy  even  amongst  the  firmest  believers  in  the  propei 
Divinity  of  Christ.  In  the  latter  sense  it  was  taken  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  by 
Luther,  Melanothon,  and  most  of  the  elder  Luther- 
ans; and  it  is  so  taken  by  BeNukl,  Langk,  Wkbotk* 
and  Wilkinson.  Chkysostov  and  others  understood  U 
to  mean  that  as  man  our  Lord  was  ignorant  of  this.  It  1? 
taken  literally  by  Calvin,  Grotius,  De  Wbttb,  Mktkh. 
Fkitzhchk,  Stikr,  Ai.fobd,  and  Alkxanskk.  33.  Tain 
ye  heed,  watch  and  pray  (  for  ye  know  uot  when  tut 
time  l«.     34.   |  For  the  Sou  of  man  is]  as  n  twutm  %n>tik* 
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a.  fai  journey,  Ac— The  Idea  thus  far  ts  similar  to  that  In 
she  opening  part  o!  the  parable  of  the  talents  (Matthew 
B.  14,  15).  and  commanded  the  porter — or,  'the  gate- 
keeper ' — to  watch — pointing  to  the  official  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  give  warning  of  approaching 
danger  to  the  people.  35.  Watch  ye  therefore »  for  ye 
know  not  -when  the  master  of  the  house  coraeth,  at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  eock-crowtng,  or  In 
the  morning — an  allusion  to  the  four  Roman  watches  of 
the  night.  30.  Lest,  doming  suddenly,  he  And  you 
sleeping— See  on  Lake  12.  35-40,  42-46.  37.  And  what  I 
say  unto  yon— this  discourse,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
delivered  In  private— I  say  unto  all,  Watch— anticipat- 
ing and  requiring  the  diffusion  of  His  teaching  oy  them 
amongst  all  His  disciples,  and  its  perpetuation  through 
all  time. 

CHAPTifiK    AlV. 

Tor.  1-11.  Thk  Conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties to  Put  Tubus  to  Death— The  Supper  and  the 
Anointing  at  Bethany  — Judas  Agrees  with  the 
Chief  Priests  to  Betray  his  Lord.  (—Matthew  26, 
1-16;  Lake 22. 1-6;  John  12. 1-11.)  The  events  of  this  seo- 
tlon  appeared  to  have  occurred  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Redeemer's  Last  Week— the  Wednesday. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  Authorities  to  Put  Jesus  to  Death 
t,v.  1,  2).  1.  After  two  days  -was  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, and  ef  unleavened  bread — The  meaning  is,  that 
two  days  after  what  Is  about  to  be  mentioned  the  Pass- 
over would  arrive ;  In  other  words,  what  follows  occurred 
two  days  before  the  feast — and  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes  sought  how  they  might  take  him  by  craft,  and 
put  him  to  death — From  Matthew'6  fuller  account  (ch.  26.) 
we  learn  that  our  Lord  announced  this  to  the  Twelve  as 
follows,  being  the  first  announcement  to  them  of  the  pre- 
cise time:  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished 
all  these  sayings  "—referring  to  the  contents  of  ch.  24.,  25., 
which  He  delivered  to  His  disciples ;  His  public  ministry 
being  now  closed :  from  His  prophetical  He  is  now  passing 
Into  His  priestly  office,  although  all  along  Himself  took 
»ur  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses— " He  said  unto 
His  disciples,  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  Is  [the  feast  of] 
the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  Is  betrayed  to  be  cruci- 
fied." The  first  and  the  last  steps  of  his  final  sufferings 
are  brought  together  in  this  brief  announcement  of  all 
that  was  to  take  place.  The  Passover  was  the  first  and  the 
chief  of  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  commemorative 
of  the  redemption  of  God's  people  from  Egypt,  through 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb  divinely  appointed 
to  be  slain  for  that  end ;  the  destroying  angel,  "  when  he 
taw  the  blood,  passing  over"  the  Israelltish  bouses,  on 
which  that  blood  was  seen,  when  he  came  to  destroy  all 
the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Exodus  12.) — bright 
typical  foreshadowing  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  and  the  Re- 
demption effected  thereby.  Accordingly,  "  by  the  determi- 
nate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  who  is  wonderful 
In  counsel  and  excellent  In  working,"  it  was  so  ordered 
that  precisely  at  the  Passover  season,  "Christ  our  Pass- 
over should  be  sacrificed  for  us."  On  the  day  following 
the  Passover  commenced  "  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread," 
»o  called  because  for  seven  days  only  unleavened  bread 
was  to  be  eaten  (Exodus  12. 18-20).  See  on  1  Corinthians 
&.  6-8.  We  are  further  told  by  Matthew  (26.  3)  that  the  con- 
saltation  was  held  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  the  high 
priest,  between  the  chief  priests,  [the  scribes],  and  the 
elders  of  the  people,  how  "  they  might  take  Jesus  by  sub- 
tlety and  kill  Him."  ».  But  they  said.  Not  on  the  feast 
[day]— rather,  'not  daring  the  feast;'  uot  until  the  seven 
davs  of  unleavened  bread  should  be  over — lest  there  be 
an  uproar  of  the  people— In  consequence  of  the  vast  In- 
i'ux  of  strangers,  embracing  all  the  male  population  of 
the  land  who  had  reacned  a  certain  age,  there  were  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  this  festival  some  two  millions 
of  people ;  and  In  their  excited  state,  the  danger  of  tumult 
»nd  oloodshed  among  "the  people,"  who  for  the  most 
part  took  Jesus  for  a  prophet,  was  ez  treme.  (See  Jose- 
PHUS,  Antiquities  xx.  6.  8.)  What  plan,  if  any,  these  eocle- 
dastlcs  fixed  ODon  for  seizins  our  Lord.  .!■*-*  not  appear. 


But  the  proposal  of  Judas  being  at  once  and  ea««riy  kom 
into,  It  is  probable  they  were  till  then  at  some  i<*w  for  s 
plan  sufficiently  quiet  and  yel  effectual.  fto.jnM  at  tb* 
feast-time  shall  It  be  done;  the  unexpected  offer  of  Judge 
relieving  them  of  their  fears.  Thus,  as  Bengki,  remarfcs, 
did  the  Divine  counsel  take  effect. 

77i«  Supper  and  the  Anointing  at  Bethany  Six  Davs  befon 
the  Passover  (v.  3-6).  The  time  of  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  four  days  before  what  has  Just  been  related.  Had  it  been 
part  of  the  regular  train  of  events  which  our  Evangelist 
designed  to  record,  he  would  probably  have  inserted  It  Id 
its  proper  place,  before  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities. But  having  come  to  the  treason  of  Judas,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  back  upon  this  scene  as  what  proba- 
bly gave  immediate  occasion  to  the  avvful  deed.  3.  And 
being  In  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  as 
he  sat  at  meat,  there  came  a  woman — it  was  "Mary," 
as  we  learn  from  John  12.  3—  having  an  alabaster  box 
of  ointment  of  spikenard — pure  nard,  a  celebrated  aro- 
matic— (See  Song  of  Solomon  1. 12) — very  precious—"  very 
costly"— (John  12. 8) — and  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured 
It  on  his  head—"  and  anointed,"  adds  John,  "  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  hooss 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment."  The  only  o»« 
of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate — a  grateful  compll- 
metit  In  the  East,  amidst  the  closeness  of  a  heated  at- 
mosphere, with  many  guests  at  a  feast.  Such  was  th* 
form  in  which  Mary's  love  to  Christ,  at  so  much  cost  Ui 
herself,  poured  Itself  out.  4.  And  there  were  some  that 
had  indignation  within  themselves  and  said— Matthew 
says  (26.  8),  "  But  when  His  disciples  saw  It,  they  had  iu~ 
dlgnatlon,  saying."  The  spokesman,  however,  was  none 
of  the  true-hearted  Eleven— as  we  learn  from  John  (12.  4): 
"Then  saith  one  of  His  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Slmon'ti 
son,  which  should  betray  Him."  Doubtless  the  thought 
stirred  first  in  his  breast,  and  Issued  from  his  base  lips  • 
and  some  of  the  rest,  ignorant  of  his  true  cbai«uior  and 
feelings,  and  carried  away  by  his  plausible  speech,  might 
for  the  moment  feel  some  chagrin  at  the  apparent  waste-  - 
Why  was  this  waste  of  the  ointment  made  1  5.  For  it 
might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  .Miree  hundred 
pence — between  nine  and  ten  pounds  sterling — and  have 
been  given  to  the  poor.  And  they  murmured  agninst 
her — "This  he  said,"  remarks  John,  and  the  remark  is  of 
exceeding  importance,  "not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor 
bat  because  he  was  a  th'ef,  aad  had  the  bag"— the  scrip  or 
treasure-chest  —  " and  b.*re  what  was  put  therein"— not 
'bare  it  off'  by  theft,  as  some  understand  it.  It  is  true 
that  he  did  this ;  but  the  expression  means  simply  that 
he  had  charge  of  it  and  its  contents,  or  was  treasurer  to 
Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  What  a  remarkable  arrangement 
was  this,  by  which  an  avaricious  and  dishonest  person 
was  not  only  taken  into  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  their  little  property!  The 
purposes  which  this  served  are  obvious  enough  ;  bat  it  is 
farther  noticeable,  that  the  remotest  hint  was  never  given 
to  the  Eleven  of  his  true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples 
most  favoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Jesus  ever  suspect 
him,  till  a  few  minutes  before  he  voluntarily  separated 
himself  from  their  company  — for  ever!  O.  And  Jesuf 
said,  Let  her  alone  t  why  trouble  ye  her?  she  hath 
wrought  a  good  work  on  me— It  was  good  In  Itself,  and 
so  was  acceptable  to  Christ ;  it  was  eminently  seasonable, 
and  so  more  acceptable  still ;  and  it  was  "  what  she  cocld." 
and  so  most  acceptable  cf  all.  7.  For  ye  have  the  dooi 
with  you  always— referring  to  Deuteronomy  15. 11— and 
whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good  i  but  me  yt 
have  not  always— a  gentle  hint  of  His  approaching  de- 
parture, by  One  who  knew  the  worth  of  His  own  presence. 
6.  She  hath  done  what  she  could— a  noble  testimony, 
embodying  a  principle  of  immense  Importance,  she  U 
«9ome  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  burying- 
or,  as  in  John  (12.7),  "Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hatr. 
■he  kept  this."  Not  that  she,  dear  heart,  thought  of  Hi« 
burial,  much  less  reserved  any  of  her  nard  to  anoint  hf 
dead  Lord.  But  as  the  time  was  so  near  at  hand  wtun 
that  office  would  have  to  be  performed,  and  she  was  not  ft 
hove  thai  privilege  even  after  the  spices  were  brought  far  fc*> 
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fwpot  (ch.  IS.  1),  He  lovingly  regards  it  as  done  now.  '  In 
the  act  of  lore  done  to  Him,'  says  Olshauskn  beautifully, 
'she  haa  erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as 
lasting  as  the  Gospel,  the  eternal  Word  of  God.  From 
generation  to  generation  this  remarkable  prophecy  of  the 
Lord  has  been  fulfilled;  and  even  we,  in  explaining  this 
saying  of  the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contribute  to  Its  ao- 
oompllsbment,'  'Who  but  Himself,'  asks  Stier,  'had 
the  power  U>  ensure  to  any  work  of  man,  even  If  resound- 
ing In  HI*  own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an  Imper- 
ishable remembrance  In  the  stream  of  history  T  Behold 
once  more  here  the  majesty  of  His  royal  Judicial  suprem- 
acy In  the  government  of  the  world.  In  this  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you.'"  10.  And  Jndu  lttcarlot,  one  of  the 
twelve,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  to  betray  him 
onto  then* — i.  <•.,  to  make  his  proposals,  and  to  bargain 
with  them,  as  appears  from  Matthew's  fuller  statement 
(oh  28.).  which  says,  he  '*  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and 
•aid,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  1  will  deliver  Him  unto 
yon  1  And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver"  (v.  15).  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  thirty 
shekels,  the  fine  paid  for  man  or  maid -servant  accident- 
ally killed  (Exodus  21.  32),  and  equal  to  between  fonr  and 
Ave  pounds  sterling — "  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at 
of  them  !"  (Zechariah  11. 13).  11.  And  when  they  heard 
It,  they  were  glad,  and  promised  to  give  him  money — 
Matthew  alone  records  the  precise  sum,  because  a  re- 
markable and  complicated  propheoy,  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  refer  to,  was  fulfilled  by  It.  And  he  sought  how 
he  might  conveniently  betray  him  —  or,  as  more  fully 
given  in  Luke  (22.  6),  "And  he  promised,  and  sought  op- 
portunity to  betray  Him  unto  them  In  the  absence  of  the 
multitude."  That  he  should  avoid  an  "uproar"  or  'riot' 
among  the  people,  which  probably  was  made  an  essential 
condition  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  was  thus  assented  to 
by  the  traitor;  into  whom,  says  Luke  (22.  8),  "Satan  en- 
tered," to  put  him  upon  this  hellish  deed. 

12-26.  Preparation  for,  and  Last  Celebration  of, 
th«  Passover  —  Announcement  of  the  Traitor  —  In- 
BtMTUTlON  OF  THE  Scpper.  (—Matthew  28.  17-30;  Luke 
XL  7-23,  39;  John  13.  21-30.)  See  on  Luke  22.  7-23,  39;  and  on 
John  13.  10,  11,  18,  19,  21-30. 

27-81.  The  Desertion  of  Jesus  by  His  Disciples,  and 
fhk  Fall  of  Peter,  Foretold.  (—Matthew  26.  81-86; 
Lake  22.  31-38 ;  John  13.  36-38.)    See  on  Luke  22.  31-46. 

82-42.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  (—Matthew  28.  36- 
46 ;  Lnke  22.  39-46.)    See  on  Luke  22.  39-46. 

43-62.  Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus  — 
Flight  of  His  Disciples.  (—Matthew  26.  47-66;  Luke  22. 
47-63 ;  John  18.  1-12.)    See  on  John  18.  1-12. 

63-72.  Jesus  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
Condemned  to  Die,  and  Shamefully  Entreated— Thb 
Fall  of  Peter.  (—Matthew  26.  57-75;  Luke  22.  54-71; 
John  18. 13-18,  24-27.)  Had  we  only  the  first  three  Gospels, 
we  should  have  concluded  that  our  Lord  was  led  imme- 
diately to  Calaphas,  and  had  before  the  Council.  But  as  the 
sanhedrim  could  hardly  have  been  brought  together  at  the 
dead  hour  of  night — by  which  time  our  Lord  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  sent  to  take  Him— and  as  it  was  only 
k  as  soon  as  it  was  day"  that  the  Council  met  (Luke  22. 
88),  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  In  knowing  what 
was  done  with  Him  during  those  intervening  hours.  In 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  all  this  is  cleared  up,  and  a 
very  Important  addition  to  our  information  is  made  (John 
18.  18, 14,  19-24).  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the  events  in 
the  true  order  of  succession,  and  in  the  detail  supplied  by 
&  comparison  of  all  the  four  streams  of  text. 

JtJtu*  is  brought  privately  be/ore  Anna*,  the  Father-in-law 
tf  (Vtiaphas  (John  18. 13, 14).  la  "  And  they  led  Him  away 
to  Annas  first;  for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Calaphas, 
which  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year."  This  sucoess- 
iol  Annas,  as  Ellicott  remarks,  was  appointed  high 
priest  by  Qnlrlnos,  a.  d.  12,  and  after  holding  the  office  for 
several  years,  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratlus,  Pilate's 
predecessor  In  the  procaratorship  of  Judea  [Joskphus, 
AnUgvMn,  xvlll.  3. 1,  4a].  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
possessed  vast  Influence,  having  obtained  the  high  priest- 
hood, not  only  far  his  son  Eleaear,  and  his  son-in-law  Oala- 
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phas,  bnt  subsequently  for  four  other  kid*.  and«r  Com  las* 
of  whom  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  put  to  dentil 
(lb.,  xx.  9. 1  >.  It  la  thus  highly  probable  that,  besides  hav- 
ing the  title  of  "  high  priest"  merely  as  one  who  had  Allen 
the  office,  he  to  a  great  degree  retained  the  powers  he  haa 
formerly  exercised,  and  came  to  be  regarded  practically 
as  a  kind  of  rightful  high  priest.  14.  -  Now  Calaphas  wa« 
he  which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  one  man  sbonld  die  for  the  people."  See  on  John  11. 
60.  What  passed  between  Annas  and  oar  Lord  during 
this  interval  the  beloved  disciple  reserves  till  he  haa  re- 
lated the  beginning  of  Peter's  fall.  To  this.  then,  as  re- 
corded* by  our  own  Evangelist,  let  us  meanwhile  listen. 

Peter  obtain*  Aooe**  within  the  Quadrangle  qf  the  B%0s\ 
Priest1 1  Residence,  and  Warms  Himself  at  the  JV«  (v.  SB,  Ml 
93.  And  they  led  Jean*  away  to  the  high  priest  i  and 
with  him  were  assembled — or  rather,  '  there  gathered  to- 
gether unto  him'— all  the  chief  priest*  and  the  el  new 
and  the  acrlbee— It  was  then  a  full  and  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  Now,  as  the  first  three  Evangelists  place 
all  Peter's  denials  of  his  Lord  after  this,  we  should  natn- 
rally  conclude  that  they  took  place  while  our  Lord  ttooe 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  But  besides  that  the  natural  Im- 
pression Is  that  the  scene  aronnd  the  fire  took  place  over- 
night, the  second  crowing  of  the  cock.  If  we  are  to  credit  an- 
cient writers,  wonld  occur  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  watch,  or  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  that  time,  however,  the  Council  had  probably 
convened,  being  warned,  perhaps,  that  they  were  to 
prepare  for  being  called  at  any  hour  of  the  morning, 
should  the  Prisoner  be  successfully  secured.  If  this  be 
correct.  It  Is  pretty  certain  that  only  the  last  of  Peter** 
three  denials  would  take  place  while  onr  Lord  was  nnde» 
trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.  One  thing  more  may  reqalrt 
explanation.  If  our  Lord  had  to  be  transferred  from  the 
residence  of  Annas  to  that  of  Calaphas,  one  Is  apt  to  won- 
der that  there  Is  no  mention  of  His  being  marched  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  the  building,  in  all  likelihood, 
was  one  and  the  same;  in  which  case  He  wonld  merely 
have  to  be  taken  perhaps  across  the  court,  from  one 
chamber  to  another.  54.  And  Peter  followed  him  afai 
©IT,  even  li»«o — or  '  from  afar,  even  to  the  Interior  of— the 
palace  of  the  high  priest— 'An  Oriental  house,'  saya  Rob- 
inson, '  Is  usual  .y  built  around  a  quadrangular  Interior 
court ;  into  which  there  Is  a  passage  (sometime*  arched) 
through  the  front  part  of  the  house,  closed  next  the  street 
by  a  heavy  folding  gate,  with  a  smaller  wicket  for  single 
persons,  kept  by  a  porter.  The  Interior  court,  often  paved 
or  flagged,  and  open  to  the  sky,  is  the  hall,  which  onr 
translators  have  rendered  "palace,"  where  the  attend- 
ants made  a  Are;  and  the  passage  beneath  the  front  of  the 
house,  from  the  street  to  this  court.  Is  the  porch.  The 
place  where  Jesus  stood  before  the  high  priest  may  have 
been  an  open  room,  or  place  of  audience  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  the  rear  or  on  one  side  of  the  court ;  such  rooms, 
open  in  front,  being  customary.  It  was  close  upon  the 
court,  for  Jesus  heard  all  that  was  going  on  around  the 
fire,  and  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter  (Luke  22.  61).  And 
he  sat  with  the  servants,  and  warmed  himself  at  Uw 
Are— The  graphic  details,  here  omitted,  are  supplied  la 
the  other  Gospels.  John  18.  18,  "  And  the  servanta  and 
officers  stood  there  (that  Is,  in  the  hall,  within  the  quad- 
rangle, open  to  the  sky),  who  bad  made  a  fire  of  coals,"  o* 
'  charcoal'  (In  a  brazier  probably),  "  for  It  was  oold."  Joha 
alone  of  all  the  Evangelists  mentions  the  material,  aaA 
the  coldness  of  the  night,  as  Webster  and  Wilkinson  re- 
mark. The  elevated  situation  of  Jerusalem,  observe* 
Tholuck,  renders  It  so  cold  about  Easter  aa  to  make  s 
watch-fire  at  night  Indispensable.  "And  Peter  stood  wltfe 
them  and  warmed  himself."  "  He  went  in,  says  Matthew 
(26. 58),  and  sat  with  the  servanta  to  teethe  end."  These  two 
minute  statements  throw  an  interesting  light  on  each 
other.  His  wishing  to  "see  the  end,"  or  Issue  of  the** 
proceedings,  was  what  led  him  Into  the  palace,  for  he  evi- 
dently feared  the  worst.  Bat  once  In,  the  eerpent-eotl  1» 
drawn  closer;  it  la  a  oold  night,  and  why  ahonid  not  a* 
take  advantage  of  the  fire  as  well  as  others  ?  Besides,  li 
the  taLk.  of  the  crowd  about  the  aD-enerossinx  topie  n» 
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s*ay  pick  np  something  which  he  would  like  to  hear. 
Poor  Peter  J  But  now.  let  us  leave  him  warming  himself 
at  the  fire,  and  listening  to  the  hum  of  talk  about  this 
strange  case  by  which  the  subordinate  officials,  passing 
to  and  fro  and  crowding  around  the  fire  in  this  open 
aourt,  wou.d  while  away  the  time;  and,  following  what 
appears  the  order  of  the  Evangelical  Narrative,  let  us 
iorn  to  Peter's  Lord. 

Jesus  is  Interrogated  by  Annas — His  Dignified  Reply— Is 
treated  with  Indignity  by  one  of  the  Officials— His  Meek  Re- 
'iuke  (John  18. 19-23).  We  have  seen  that  It  is  only  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  who  tells  us  that  our  Lord  was  sent  to 
Annas  first,  over-night,  until  the  Sanhedrim  could  be  got 
together  at  earliest  dawn.  We  have  now,  In  the  same 
Gospel,  the  deeply  Instructive  scene  that  passed  during 
this  non-official  Interview.  19.  "The  high  priest  [Annas] 
then  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples  and  of  His  doctrine"— 
probably  to  entrap  Him  Into  some  statements  which 
might  be  used  against  Him  at  the  trial.  From  our  Lord's 
answer  it  would  seem  that  "  His  disciples"  were  under- 
stood to  be  some  secret  party.  20.  "  Jesus  answered  him, 
I  spake  openly  to  the  world"— cf.  ch.  7.  4.  He  speaks  of  His 
publlo  teaching  as  now  a  past  thing— as  now  all  over.  "  I 
ever  taught  In  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort,"  courting  publicity,  though  with 
sublime  nolselessness,  "  and  in  secret  have  I  said  no- 
thing"— rather,  'spake  I  nothing;'  that  is,  nothing  differ- 
ent from  what  He  taught  in  public :  all  His  private  com- 
munications with  theTwelve  being  but  explanations  and 
developments  of  His  public  teaching.  (Cf.  Isaiah  45.19; 
48. 18).  21.  "Why  ask  est  thou  MeT  ask  them  which  heard 
Me  what  I  have  said  to  them"— rather, '  what  I  said  unto 
them :'  "  behold,  they  know  what  I  said."  Prom  this 
mode  of  replying,  it  Is  evident  that  our  Lord  saw  the  at- 
tempt to  draw  Him  into  self-crimination,  and  resented  it 
by  foiling  back  upon  the  right  of  every  accused  party  to 
Uave  some  charge  laid  against  Him  by  competent  wit- 
nesses. 22.  "And  when  He  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the 
officers  which  stood  by  struck  Jesus  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so?"  (see 
Isaiah  W.  •).  It  would  seem  from  Acts  23.  2  that  this  sum- 
.  d&ry  and  undignified  way  of  punishing  what  was  deemed 
Insolence  in  the  accused  had  the  sanction  even  of  the 
.Jgh  priests  themselves.  23.  "  Jesus  answered  him,  If  I 
nave  spoken  evil"— rather,  *If  I  spoke  evil,'  In  reply  to 
the  high  priest,  "bear  witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  well, 
«rhy  wai test  thou  Me  T"  He  does  not  say, '  if  not  evil,'  as 
if  Hit  reply  had  been  merely  unobjectionable;  but  "If 
well,"  which  seems  to  challenge  something  altogether  fit- 
ting in  the  remonstrance  He  had  addressed  to  the  high 
priest.  From  our  Lord's  procedure  here,  by  the  way,  it  Is 
evident  enough  that  His  own  precept  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount— that  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  we  are  to 
turn  to  the  smlter  the  other  also  (Matthew  5. 39}— is  not  to 
be  taken  to  the  letter. 

Annas  Sends  Jesus  to  Caiapha*  (v.  24).  24.  "  [Now]  Annas 
had  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest."  On 
the  meaning  of  this  verse  there  is  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  according  as  we  understand  it  will  be  the  con- 
elusion  we  come  to,  whether  there  was  but  one  hearing  of 
our  Lord  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  together,  or  whether, 
according  to  the  view  we  have  given  above,  there  were 
two  hearings— a  preliminary  and  informal  one  before 
Annas,  and  a  formal  and  official  one  before  Caiaphas  and 
the  Sanhedrim.  If  our  translators  have  given  the  right 
sense  of  the  verse,  there  was  but  one  hearing  before  Caia- 
phas ;  and  then  this  24th  verse  is  to  be  read  as  a  parenthe- 
Us,  merely  supplementing  what  was  said  in  v.  13.  This  Is 
the  view  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Gbotius,  Bengel,  De  Wette, 
Mbyxr,  Lucxe,  Tholuok.  But  there  are  decided  objec- 
tions to  this  view.  First.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
natural  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  embracing  v.  13,  14  and 
uV-24,  Is  that  of  a  preliminary  non-official  hearing  before 
"  Annas  first,"  the  particulars  of  which  are  accordingly 
"•corded ;  and  then  of  a  transference  of  our  Lord  from 
Vnnan  to  Caiaphas.  Second.  On  the  other  view,  it  Is  not 
Sbfij  to  see  why  the  Evangelist  should  not  have  inserted 
»  3*  ro  mediately  after  v.  13;  or  rather,  how  he  could  well 
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have  done  otnerwise.  As  it  stands,  it  is  not  only  qui«. 
out  of  Its  proper  place,  but  comes  In  most  perplexlngiy. 
Whereas,  if  we  take  it  as  a  simple  statement  of  tact,  Uuu 
after  Annas  had  finished  his  interview  with  Jeans,  at  re- 
corded In  v.  19-23,  he  transferred  Him  to  Caiaphas  to  be 
formally  tried,  all  is  clear  and  natural.  Third.  The  pin- 
perfect  sense  "had  sent"  is  in  the  translation  only;  the 
sense  of  the  original  word  being  simply  'sent.'  And 
though  there  are  cases  where  the  aorist  here  used  has  the 
sense  of  an  English  pluperfect,  this  sense  Is  not  to  be  put 
upon  It  unless  it  be  obvious  and  indisputable.  Here  that 
is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  pluperfect  'had 
sent'  is  rather  an  unwarrantable  interpretation  than  a 
simple  translation  of  the  word;  Informing  the  reader  that, 
according  to  the  view  of  our  translators,  our  Lord  "  had  been" 
sent  to  Caiaphas  before  the  interview  just  recorded  by 
the  Evangelist;  whereas,  if  we  translate  the  verse  liter- 
ally—'Annas  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high 
priest' — we  get  Just  the  information  we  expect,  thai 
Annas,  having  merely  " precognosced"  the  prisoner,  hoping 
to  draw  something  out  of  Him,  "  sent  Him  to  (Caiaphas" 
to  be  formally  tried  before  the  proper  tribunal.  This  1« 
the  view  of  Chkysostom  and  Augustin  among  th« 
Fathers;  and  of  the  moderns,  of  Olshauskn,  Schlkikb- 
macher,  Neander,  E-brard,  Wieseler,  Langb,  Lut- 
HARDT.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  text  of  our  second 
Gospel,  and  in  it  to — 

The  Judicial  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  b$ 
the  Sanhedrim  (v.  65-64).  But  let  the  reader  observe,  that 
though  this  is  introduced  by  the  Evangelist  before  any 
of  the  denials  of  Peter  are  recorded,  we  have  given  rea- 
sons for  concluding  that  probably  the  first  two  denials  took 
place  while  our  Lord  was  with  Annas,  and  the  last  ouly 
during  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim.  55.  And  th« 
chief  priests  and  all  tlie  council  sought  for  witness 
against  Jeans  to  put  him  to  death — Matthew  (26.  59)  says 
they  "  sought/atje  witness."  They  knew  they  could  find 
nothing  valid  ;  but  having  their  Prisoner  to  bring  before 
Pilate,  they  behooved  to  make  a  case — and  found  none— 
none  that  would  suit  their  purpose,  or  make  a  decent 
ground  of  charge  before  Pilate.  56.  For  many  beat 
false  witness  against  him — From  their  debasing  them- 
selves to  "seek"  them,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  were 
bribed  to  bear  false  witness ;  though  there  are  never  want- 
ing sycophants  enough,  ready  to  sell  themselves  for 
naught,  if  they  may  but  get  a  smile  from  those  above 
them:  see  a  similar  scene  in  Acts  6.  11-14.  How  Is  ous 
reminded  here  of  that  complaint,  "  False  witnesses  did 
rise  up:  they  laid  to  my  charge  things  that  I  knew  not" 
(Psalm  31.  11) !— but  their  witness  agreed  not  together 
— If  even  two  of  them  had  been  agreed,  it  would  have 
been  greedily  enough  laid  hold  of,  as  all  that  the  law  In- 
sisted upon  even  in  capital  cases  (Deuteronomy  17.  6). 
But  even  in  this  they  failed.  One  cannot  but  admire  th< 
providence  which  secured  this  result;  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  It  seems  astonishing  that  those  unscrupulous 
prosecutors  and  their  ready  tools  should  so  bungle  a 
business  in  which  they  felt  their  whole  interests  bound 
up,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  succeeded  is 
making  even  a  plausible  case,  the  effect  on  the  progres* 
of  the  Gospel  might  for  a  time  have  been  injurious.  But 
at  the  very  time  when  His  enemies  were  saying,  "God 
hath  forsaken  Him  ;  persecute  and  take  Hu  i ;  for  there 
Is  none  to  deliver  Him"  (Psalm  71.  11),  He  wi  ose  Witness 
He  was  and  whose  work  He  was  doing  was  Keeping  Hint 
as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  and  while  He  was  making  th« 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  was  restraining  the  re- 
mainder of  that  wrath  (Psalm  76.  10).  57.  And  then 
arose  certain,  and  bare  false  witness  against  htm— 
Matthew  (26.  60)  is  more  precise  here:  "At  Ou  last  cam* 
two  false  witnesses."  As  no  two  had  before  agreed  1b 
anything,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  secure  a  duplicate  tes- 
timony to  something,  but  they  were  long  of  succeeding 
And  what  was  it,  when  at  length  it  was  brought  forward? 
— saying,  58.  We  heard  lit  in  say,  I  will  destroy  thti 
temple  that  Is  made  with  hands,  and  within  llir« 
darn  I  will  ttutlil  another  made  without  Imudi — Oi 
this  charge,  olmenre,  first,  that  eager  as  Kls  enemies  wer» 
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to  flad  criminal  matter  against  our  Lord,  they  had  to  go 
Back  to  the  outset  of  His  ministry,  His  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
mlem,  more  than  three  years  before  this.  In  all  that  He 
mid  and  did  after  that,  though  ever  Increasing  in  bold- 
ness, they  could  find  nothing.  Next,  that  even  then,  they 
3x  only  on  one  speech,  of  two  or  three  words,  which  they 
dared  to  adduce  against  Him.  Further,  they  most  mani- 
festly pervert  the  speech  of  our  Lord.  We  say  not  this 
because  In  Mark's  form  of  It  It  differs  from  the  report  of 
the  words  given  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist  (John  2. 18-22)— 
the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  reports  It  all,  or 
mentions  even  any  visit  paid  by  our  Lord  to  Jerusalem 
before  His  last — but  because  the  one  report  bears  truth, 
and  the  other  falsehood,  on  Hs  face.  When  our  Lord  said 
on  that  occasion,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  In  three  days 
T  will  raise  It  up,"  they  might,  for  a  moment,  have  under- 
stood Him  to  refer  to  the  temple  out  of  whose  courts  He 
had  swept  the  buyers  and  sellers.  But  after  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  His  words,  In  that  sense  of 
them,  and  reasoned  upon  the  time  It  had  taken  to  rear 
the  temple  as  it  then  stood,  since  no  ansiver  to  this  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  our  Lord,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  should  oontlnue  In  the  persuasion  that  this 
was  really  His  meaning.  But  finally,  even  if  the  more 
Ignorant  among  them  had  done  so,  It  Is  next  to  certain 
that  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  the  prosecutors  in  this  case, 
dad  not  believe  that  this  was  His  meaning.  For  in  less  than 
three  days  after  this  they  went  to  Pilate,  saying,  "  Sir,  we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive, 
after  three  days  I  will  rise  again"  ("Matthew  27.  63).  Now 
what  utterance  of  Christ  known  to  His  enemies,  could 
this  refer  to,  if  not  to  this  very  saying  about  destroying 
and  rearing  up  the  templet  And  if  so,  it  puts  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  by  this  time,  at  least,  they  were  perfectly 
aware  that  our  Lord's  words  referred  to  His  death  by  their 
hand*  and  His  resurrection  by  His  own.  But  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  next  verse.  59.  But  neither  so  did  their 
witness  agree  together—*,  e.,  not  even  as  to  so  brief  a 
speech,  consisting  of  but  a  few  words,  was  there  such  a 
concurrence  in  their  mode  of  reporting  It  as  to  make  out 
a  decent  case.  In  such  a  charge  everything  depended  on  the 
very  terms  alleged  to  have  been  used.  For  every  one  must 
see  that  a  very  slight  turn,  either  way,  given  to  such 
words,  would  make  them  either  something  like  indictable 
matter,  or  else  o  ridiculous  ground  for  a  criminal  charge — 
would  either  give  them  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  charge 
of  Impiety  which  they  were  bent  on  making  out,  or  else 
make  the  whole  saying  appear,  on  the  worst  view  that 
oould  be  taken  of  it,  as  merely  some  mystical  or  empty 
boast.  60.  Answei-cst  thou  nothing  ?  what  Is  It  which 
these  witness  against  thee? — Clearly,  they  felt  that  their 
ease  had/ailed,  and  by  this  artful  question  the  high  priest 
hoped  to  get  from  his  own  mouth  what  they  had  in  vain 
tried  to  obtain  from  their  false  and  contradictory  wit- 
nesses. But  In  this,  too,  they  failed.  61.  But  he  held 
his  peace,  and  answered  nothing — This  must  have  non- 
plussed them.  But  they  were  not  to  be  easily  baulked  of 
their  object.  Again  the  high  priest— arose  (Matthew  26. 
82),  matters  having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and — asked 
lilm,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Blessed  ? — Why  our  Lord  should  have  answered 
Vhls  question,  when  He  was  silent  as  to  the  former,  we 
migl  t  not  have  quite  seen,  but  for  Matthew,  who  says  (26. 
03)  that  the  high  priest  put  Him  upon  solemn  oath,  saying, 
"  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 7'"  Such  an  adjuration 
was  understood  to  render  an  answer  legally  necessary 
(Leviticus  5.  1).  6*.  And  Jesus  said,  I  am — or,  as  In  Mat- 
thew 26.  64,  "Thon  hast  said  [It]."  In  Luke,  however  (22. 
70),  the  answer,  "  Ye  say  that  I  am,"  should  be  rendered— 
as  D«  Wkttb,  Meter,  Ellicott,  and  the  best  critics 
sgree  Vast  the  preposition  requires—'  Ye  eay  [it],  for  I  am 
'.toy  Some  words,  however,  were  spoken  by  our  Lord 
before  giving  His  answer  to  this  solemn  question.  These 
are  recorded  by  Lnke  alone  (22.  67,  68):  "Art  thou  the 
Ctuiat  (they  asked)?  tell  us.  And  He  said  unto  them,  If 
I  ts»IJ  -ou,  ye  will  not  believe:  and  If  I  also  ask"— or  'ln- 
tarro   **•'—   you,  ye  wi.l  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go." 
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This  seems  to  have  been  uttered  before  giving  \i .»  dlrem 
answer,  as  a  calm  remonstrance  and  digmtied  pro'e»t 
against  the  prejudgment  of  His  case  And  tee  cu '.idr_.es* 
of  their  mode  of  procedure.    But  now  let  us  hear  U.o  rest 
of  the  answer,  in  which  the  conscious  majesty  of  Jesus 
breaks  forth  from  behind  the  dark  cloud  which  overhung 
Him  as  He  stood  before  the  Council — and  (In  that  charac- 
ter) ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  rlgh 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven — 
In  Matthew  (26.  64)  a  slightly  different  but  lntere*tJnf 
turn  is  given  to  It  by  one  word  :  "Thou  hast  said  [It]    nev 
ertheless" — We  prefer  this  sense  of  the  word  to  'besides,' 
which  some  recent  critics  decide  for— "I  say  unto  you. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."   The  word 
rendered  "hereafter"  means,  not  'at  some  future  time- 
fas  now  "hereafter"  commonly  does),  but  what  the  Eng- 
lish word  originally  signified,  'after  here,'  'after  now,'  or 
'  from  this  time.'    Accordingly,  in  Luke  22.  69,  the  word! 
used  mean  '  from  now.'    So  that  though  the  reference  w« 
have  given  It  to  the  day  of  His  glorious  Second  Appear 
ing  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt.  He  would,  by  usim 
the  expression, '  From  this  time,'  convey  the  Important 
thought  which  He  had  before  expressed,  immediately 
after  the  traitor  left  the  Supper-table  to  do   his   dirk- 
work,  "Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified"  (John.13.  31).    A» 
this  moment,  and  by  this  speech,  did  He  "witness  the 
good  confession"  emphatically  and  properly,  as  the  apos- 
tle says,  I  Timothy  6.  13.    Our  translators   render   th« 
words  there,  "Who  be/ore  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed;"  re- 
ferring it  to  the  admission  of  His  being  a  King,  in  the 
presence   of  Caesar's   own   chief  representative.    But  it 
should  be  rendered,  as  Lotiiek  renders  it,  and  as  the  best 
Interpreters  now  understand  it,  '  Who  under  Pontius  Pi 
late  witnessed,'  &c.    In  this  view  of  it,  the  apostle  is  re 
ferrlng  not  to  what  our  Lord  confessed  be/ore  Pilate— 
which,  though  noble,  was  not  of  such  primary  import 
ance— but  to  that  sublime  confession  which,  under  Pi 
late's  administration,  He  witnessed  before  the  only  cur* 
petent  tribunal  on  such  occasions,  the  Supreme  E^ol* 
siastical  Council  of  God's  chosen  nation,  that  He  wai-  m 
Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  One;  Id  tl*i 
former  word  owning  His  Supreme  Official,  in  the  hutei 
His  Supreme  Personal,    Dignity.     63.  Then    the    high 
priest  rent  his  clothes — On  this  expression  of  horror  o/ 
blasphemy,  see  2  Kings  18.  37 — and  salth,  What  need  we 
any  further  -witnesses  I    64.  Ye  have  heard  the  blas- 
phemy—(See  John  10.  S3.)    In  Luke  (22.  71),  "For  we  our- 
selves have  heard  of  his  own  mouth"— an  affectation  of 
religious  horror,    what  think  yet — 'Say  what  the  ver- 
dict is  to  be.'      And  they  all    condemned  him  to  he 
guilty  of  death — or  of  a  capital  crime,  which  blasphemy 
against  God  was  according  to  the  Jewish  law  (Leviticus 
24.  16).    Yet  not  absolutely  all;  for  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "a 
good  man  and  a  Just."  was  one  of  that  Council,  and  'he 
was  not  a  consetuing  party  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of 
them,'  for  that  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  of  Luke 
23.  50,  51.    Probably  he  absented  himself,  and  Niooderma 
also,  from  this  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  temper  of 
which  they  would  know  too  well  to  expect  their  voice  U 
be  listened  to;  and  in  that  case,  the  words  of  our  Evan 
gelistare  to  be  taken  strictly,  that,  without  one  dissen 
tlent  voice,  "all  (present)  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  oi 
death." 

The  Blessed  One  is  nov)  Shamefully  Entreated  (v.  86). 
Every  word  here  must  be  carefully  observed,  and  the 
several  accounts  put  together,  that  we  may  lose  none  -of 
the  awful  Indignities  about  to  be  described.  65.  Ami 
some  began  to  spit  on  him— or,  as  in  Matthew  26.  67,  "  Xm 
spit  In  [or 'into']  His  face."  Luke  (22.63)  says  in  add* 
tion,  "  And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  him'"— or 
cast  their  Jeers  at  Him— and  to  cover  his  face — or  '  tt 
blindfold  him'  (as  in  Luke  22.  64)— and  to  buffi*  hlsn- 
Luke's  word,  wnlch  is  rendered  "smote  Him"  (22.  63),  It 
a  stronger  one,  conveying  an  idea  for  which  we  have  %r 
exact  equivalent  In  English,  but  one  too  colloquial  to  M 
Inserted  here — and  began  to  say  unto  him,  Pr-i>pli«*y— 
In  Matthew  26.68  this  is  given  more  fullv:   "Front 
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an*©  ua,  thou  Christ,  Who  Is  he  that  smote  thee?"  The 
»are»«tl<3  fling  at  Him  as  "the  Christ,"  and  the  demand  of 
biro  lu  this  character  to  name  the  unseen  perpetrator  of 
the  blows  Inflicted  on  Him,  was  In  them  as  Infamous  as 
U>  Him  It  must  have  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  sting- 
ing, ami  the  servants  did  strike  him  with  the  palms 
Vt t*i,elr  hands— or  "struck  Him  on  the  face"  (Luke  22.64). 
Ml  J  Well  did  He  say  prophetically,  In  that  Messianic 
lMxLctlon  which  we  have  often  referred  to,  "  I  gave  my 
sack  to  the  smlters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked 
.Sf  the  hair:  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spit- 
ing !"  (Isaiah  50.  6).  "  And  many  other  things  blas- 
phemously spake  they  against  Him"  (Luke  22.  65).  This 
general  statement  Is  Important,  as  showing  that  virulent 
and  varied  as  were  the  recorded  affronts  put  upon  Him, 
they  are  but  a  tmall  specimen  of  what  He  endured  on  that 
dark  occasion. 

Peter's  First  Dfnial  of  his  Lord  (v.  66-68).    66.  And  as 
Peter  t*  as  beneath  In  the  palace— This  little  word  "be- 
neaih"--one  of  our  Evangelist's  graphic  touches— Is  most 
important  for  the  right  understanding  of  what  we  may 
call  tho  topography  of  the  scene.    We  must  take  It  In  con- 
nection wlja   Matthew's  word  (28.69):    "Now  Peter  sat 
withcu:  in   the  palace" — or  quadrangular  court,  In    the 
centre,  of  rhich  the  fire  would  be  burning ;  and  crowding 
aror.iid  and  buzzing  about  It  would  be  the  menials  and 
others  who   had   been  admitted  within  the  court.     At 
the   upper   end   of  this  court,  probably,  would  be  the 
memorable  chamber  In  which  the  trial  was  held— open 
to   the   court,    likely,    and    not  far  from   the  fire   (as    we 
gather  from   Luke  22.  61),  but  on  a  higher  level;  for  (as 
our  verse  says)  the  court,  with  Peter  In  It,  was  "  beneath" 
It.    The  asoent  to  the  Council  chamber  was  perhaps  by  a 
short  flight  of  steps.    If  the  reader  will  bear  this  expla- 
nation In  mind,  he  will  find  the  Intensely  Interesting 
details  which  follow  more  Intelligible,     there  coraeth 
one  of  the  maids  of  the  high  priest — "  the  damsel  that 
kept  the  door"  (John  18.  17).    The  Jews  seem  to  have 
employed  women  as  porters  of  their  doors  (Acts  12.  13). 
07.  And  when  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she 
looked  apon  him— Luke  (22.66)  Is  here  more  graphic; 
"  But  a  certain  maid  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  Are"— 
!&.,  'by  the  light,'  wfc'.sh,  shining  full  upon  him,  revealed 
him  to  the  girl— "and  earnestly  looked  upon  him" — or, 
'  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him.'    His  demeanour  and  timidity, 
which  must  have  attracted  notice,  as  so  generally  hap- 
pens, 'leading,'  says  Oishausen,  'to  the  recognition  of 
him'— and  said,  And  thou  also  wast  with   Jesus  of 
Nasareth— 'with  Jesus  the  Nazarene,'  or,  "with  Jesus  of 
Galilee"  (Matthew  26.  69).    The  sense  of  this  is  given  In 
John's  report  of  it  (IS.  17),  "Art  not.  thou  also  one  of  this 
man's  disciples?"  i.  e.,  thou  as  well  as  "that  other  dis- 
ciple," whom  she  knew  to  be  one,  but  did  not  challenge, 
perceiving  that  he  was  a  privileged  person.    In  Luke  (22. 
56)  it  Is  given  as  a  remark  made  by  the  maid  to  one  of  the 
bystanders— "  this  man  was  also  with  Him."    If  so  ex- 
pressed in  Peter's  hearing— drawing  upon  him  the  eyes 
of  every  one  that  heard  It  (as  we  know  it  did,  Matthew 
J6.  70),  and  compelling  him  to  answer  to  it — that  would 
explatn    the   different    forms   of    the   report    naturally 
enough.    But  In  such  a  case  this  is  of  no  real  Importance. 
68.  B«t  he  denied— "  before  all"  (Matthew  26.  70)— say- 
ing, I   know  not,  neither  understand   I  what  thou 
•ayest^in  Luke,  "I  know  Him  not."    And  he -went  out 
Into  the  porch— the  vestibule  leading  to  the  street— no 
doubt  finding  the  fire-place  too  hot  for  him ;  possibly  also 
wlti?  the  hope  of  escaping — but  that  was  not  to  be,  and 
perhaps  he  dreaded  that  too.    Doubtless  by  this  time  his 
mind  would  be  getting  Into  a  sea  of  commotion,  and 
would  fluctuate  every  moment  in  its  resolves.  AND  THE 
OOCK  CREW.    See  on  Luke  22.  84.    This,  then,  was  the 
First  Denial. 

Peter's  Second  Denial  of  his  Lord  (v.  69,  70).  There  Is 
here  a  verbal  difference  among  the  Evangelists,  which, 
without  some  information  which  has  been  withheld, 
cannot  be  quite  extricated.  69.  And  a  maid  sow  him 
amain— or,  'a  girl.'  It  might  be  rendered  'the  girl;'  but 
thin  would  not  necessarily  mean  the  same  one  as  before. 


but  might,  and  probably  does,  mean  just  tne  female  wh* 
had  charge  of  the  door  or  gate  near  which  Peter  now  wu 
Accordingly,  in  Matthew  26.  71,  she  is  expressly  oaile4 
"another  [maid)."  But  in  Luke  It  is  a  male  servant; 
"And  after  a  little  while  (from  the  time  of  the  first  denial) 
another"—*,  c,  as  the  word  signifies,  'another  male'  serv- 
ant. But  there  Is  no  real  difficulty,  as  the  challenge, 
probably,  after  being  made  by  one  was  reiterated  by 
another.  Accordingly,  In  John,  it  is,  "  They  said  therefor* 
unto  him,"  Ac.,  as  If  more  than  one  challenged  him  at 
once — and  began  to  say  to  them  that  stood  toy,  This  is 
one  of  them— or,  as  in  Matthew  26.  71— "This  [fellow]  was 
also  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene."  70.  And  he  denied  It 
again— In  Luke,  "Man,  I  am  not."  But  worst  of  all  in 
Matthew— "And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not 
know  the  man"  (26. 72).  This  was  the  Second  Denial,  more 
vehement,  alas !  than  the  first. 

Peter's  THIRD  Denial  of  hit  Lord  (v.  70-T2).  70.  And  ■ 
little  after—"  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after"  (Luke 
22.  59) — they  that  stood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely 
thou  art  one  of  them  i  for  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and 
thy  speech  agreeth  thereto— " bewrayeth  (or  'discover- 
ed') thee"  (Matthew  26.  78).  In  Luke  It  is  "Another  confi- 
dently affirmed,  saying,  Of  a  truth  this  [fellow]  also  was 
with  him  :  for  he  is  a  Galilean."  The  Galilean  dialect 
had  a  more  Syrian  cast  than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter  had 
held  his  peace,  this  peculiarity  had  not  been  observed ;  but 
hoping,  probably,  to  put  them  off  the  scent  by  Joining  in 
the  flresid*  talk,  he  only  thus  discovered  himself.  The 
Fourth  Gospel  Is  particularly  interesting  here:  "One of 
the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  being  his  kinsman  (oi 
kinsman  to  him)  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off,  salth,  Did  not  I 
see  thee  in  the  garden  with  Him?"  (John  18.  26.)  No 
doubt  his  relationship  to  Malchus  drew  his  attention  to 
the  man  who  had  smitten  him,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
Identify  Peter.  'Sad  reprisals!' exclaims  Bewqel.  Poor 
Peter  1  Thou  art  caught  in  thine  own  tolls;  but  like 
wild  bull  in  a  net,  thou  wilt  toss  and  rage,  filling  up  th 
measure  of  thy  terrible  declension  by  one  more  denial  of 
thy  Lord,  and  that  the  foulest  of  ail.  71.  Bat  he  began 
to  curse— 'anathematize,'  or  wish  himself  accursed  if 
what  he  was  now  to  say  wan  not  true — and  to  swear — or 
to  take  a  solemn  oath— saying,  I  know  not  this  man  of 
whom  ye  speak.  7«.  And  THE  SECOND  TIME  THE 
COCK  CREW.  The  other  three  Evangelist*,  who  mention 
but  one  crowing  of  the  cock— and  that  not  the  first,  bu* 
the  second  and  last  one  of  Mark— all  say  the  cock  crew 
"immediately,"  but  Luke  says,  "Immediately,  while  he 
yet  spake,  the  cock  crew"  (22.  00).  Alas  I— But  now  come* 
the  wonderful  sequel. 

The  Redeemer's  Look  upon  Peter,  and  Peter's  Bitter  Tears 
(t>.72;  Luke  22.61,62).  It  has  been  observed  that  whil« 
the  beloved  disciple  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists who  does  not  record  the  repentance  of  Peter,  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  who  records  the  affecting  and  most 
beautiful  scene  of  his  oomplete  restoration.  (John  21.  15- 
17.)  Luke  22.  81:  "And  the  Lord  turued  and  looked  upon 
Peter."  How?  it  will  be  asked.  We  answer,  From  the 
chamber  in  which  the  trial  was  going  on,  lu  the  direction 
of  the  court  where  Peter  then  stood— In  the  way  already 
explained.  See  on  v.  68.  Our  Second  Evangelist  make* 
no  mention  of  this  look,  but  dwells  on  the  warning  of  his 
Lord  about  the  double  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  would 
announce  his  triple  fall,  as  what  rushed  stlngtngly  to  his 
recollection  and  made  him  dissolve  in  tears.  And  Peter 
called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  ttnid  unto  him,  Be- 
fore the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  we  thrive.. 
And  -when  he  thought  thereon,  he  -wept — To  the  same 
effect  is  the  statement  of  the  First  Evangelist  (Matthew 
26.  75),  save  that  like  "the  beloved  physician,"  he  notice* 
the  "  bitterness"  of  the  weeping.  Th6  .most  precious  link, 
however,  in  the  whole  chair,  of  circumstance*  in  this. 
scene  is  beyond  doubt  that  "look"  of  deepest,  tenderest 
Import  reported  by  Luke  alone.  Who  can  tell  what 
lightning  flashes  of  wounded  love  an  J  piercing  reproach 
■hot  from  that  "look"  through  the  e>«  of  Peter  Into  hli 
heart!  "And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  th*  Lord 
how  He  had  said  unto  him.  Before  Uaeooek  arow,  ttio* 
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rtiaii  deny  Mo  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
i>:tterly."  How  different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas'  act! 
IXmbtlees  the  hearts  of  the  two  men  towards  the  Saviour 
-"ere  perfectly  different  from  the  first ;  and  the  treason  of 
Jt-cLas  was  but  the  consummation  of  the  wretched  man's 
resistance  of  the  blase  of  light  in  the  mid/it  of  which  he 
bad  lived  for  three  years,  while  Peter's  denial  was  but  a 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love 
to  his  Master  whloh  ruled  his  life.  But  the  Immediate 
eauseof  the  blessed  revulsion  whloh  made  Peter  "weep 
bitterly"  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  heart-piercing 
"look"  which  his  Lord  gave  him.  And  remembering  the 
Saviour's  own  words  at  the  table,  "Simon,  Simon,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  si IX  you  as  wheat; 
but  I  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,"  may  we  not  say 
that  this  prayer  fetched  down  all  that  there  was  in  that  "  look" 
to  pierce  and  break  the  heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  it  from 
despair,  to  work  in  It  "  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to 
be  repented  of,"  and  at  length,  under  other  healing 
touches,  to  "restore  his  soulT"    (See  on  Mark  16.  7.) 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-20.  Jesus  is  Brought  Before  Pilate— At  a 
Sboond  Hearing,  Pilate,  after  Seeking  to  Release 
Him,  Delivers  Him  up— After  being  Cruelly  En- 
treated, He  is  Led  Awav  to  be  Crucified.  (—Mat- 
thew 26.  1,  2,  11-31;  Luke  23.  1-6,  13-25;  John  18.  28-19.  18.) 
See  on  John  18.  28-19.  16. 

21-37.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(—Matthew  27.  32-50;  Luke  23.  26-46;  John  19.  17-30.)  See 
on  John  19.  17-30. 

38-47.  Signs  and  Circumstances  following  the 
Death  of  The  Lord  Jesus.— He  is  taken  Down  from 
the  Cross  and  Buried— The  Sepulchre  is  Guarded. 
(—Matthew  27.51-66;  Luke  23.  45, 17-56 ;  John  19.  31-42.)  See 
no  Matthew  27.  51-56;  and  on  John  19.  31-42. 

CHAPTER     XVI. 

Ver.  1-20.  Angelic  Announcement  to  the  Women  on 
the  First  Day  of  the  Week,  that  Christ  is  Risen— 
His  Appearances  after  His  Resurrection— His  As- 
CMN8I0N— Triumphant  Proclamation  of  His  Gospel. 
(—Matthew  28.  1-10,  10-20;  Luke  24. 1-51 ;  John  20. 1,  2, 11-29.) 

The  Resurrection  Announced  to  the  Women  (v.  1-8).  1.  And 
whfu  the  sabbath  was  past — that  is,  at  sunset  of  our  Sat- 
urday— Mary  Magdalene — see  on  Luke  8.  2 — and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James — James  the  Less  (see  on  ch.  15.  40) — 
and  Salome — the  mother  of  Zebedee's  sons  (cf.  ch.  15.  40 
with  Matthew  27.  56)  —  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that 
they  might  aome  and  anoint  him — The  word  Is  simply 
•  bonght.'  But  our  translators  are  perhaps  right  In  ren- 
dering It  here  '  had  bought,' since  It  would  appear,  from 
Luke  23.  56,  that  they  had  purchased  therr.  immediately 
after  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  Friday  evening,  miring  the 
short  Interval  that  remained  to  them  before  sunset,  when 
the  sabbath  rest  began  ;  and  that  they  had  only  deferred 
using  them  to  anoint  the  body  till  the  sabbath  rest 
should  be  over.  On  this  "anointing,"  see  on  John  19.  40. 
*.  And  very  early  In  the  morning— see  on  Matthew  28. 
1 — the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  enme  unto  the  sepul- 
chre at  the  rising  of  the  snn — not  quite  literally,  but  '  at 
earliest  dawn;'  according  to  a  way  of  speaking  not  un- 
common, and  occurring  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  our  Lord  rose  on  the  third  day  having  lain  In  the 
grave  part  of  Friday,  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  part  of 
the  following  First  day.  3.  And  they  said  among  lliem- 
selvea— as  they  were  approaching  the  sacred  spot^AVho 
■hall  roll  iu  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
•esmlehret  .  .  .  for  It  was  very  great — On  reaching 
It  they  find  their  difficulty  gone— the  stone  already  rolled 
away  by  an  unseen  hand.  And  are  there  no  others  who, 
when  advancing  to  duty  in  the  face  of  appalling  difficulties, 
Und  their  stone  also  rolled  away*  5.  And  entering  Into 
th«  «f(mJfhr»,  they  saw  a  young  man— In  Matthew  28. 
I  he  is  called  "the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  here  he  Is  de- 
•ribod  as  he  appeared  to  the  eve   In  the  bloom  of  a  life 


that  knows  no  decay.  In  Matthew  he  is  represented  s* 
sitting  on  the  stone  outside  the  sepulchre;  but  since  «v«Ei 
there  he  says,  "  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  " 
(28.  6),  he  seems,  as  Alford  says,  to  have  gone  in  with 
them  from  without;  only  awaiting  their  arrival  to  ac- 
company them  into  the  hallowed  spot,  and  instruct  thaa> 
about  it.  Sitting  on  the  right  aide— having  respect  tc 
the  position  in  which  His  Lord  had  lain  there.  This  trait 
Is  peculiar  to  Mark ;  but  of.  Luke  1. 11— clothed  la  a  long 
white  garment— On  Its  length,  see  Isaiah  6.  1 ;  and  on  its 
whiteness,  see  on  Matthew  28.  3  — and  they  were  a«» 
frighted.  6.  And  he  salth  unto  them,  Be  not  af> 
frighted— a  stronger  word  than  "  Fear  not"  In  Matthew. 
Te  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified — '  th« 
Nazarene,  the  Crucified.'  he  is  risen  i  he  1*  not  here— 
See  on  Luke  24.  5,  6— behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
him— See  on  Matthew  28.  6.  7.  But  go  your  way,  tell 
his  disciples  and  Peter— This  Second  Gospel,  being  drawn 
up — as  all  the  earliest  tradition  states-sunder  the  eye  <tf 
Peter,  or  from  materials  chiefly  furnished  by  him,  there 
is  something  deeply  affecting  In  the  preservation  of  this 
little  clause  by  Mark  alone — that  he  goeth  before  yon 
Into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto 
you— See  on  Matthew  28.7.  8.  And  they  went  out 
quickly,  and  tied  from  the  sepulchre)  for  they  trem- 
bled and  were  amazed  —  'for  tremor  and  amazement 
seized  them  ' — neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man } 
for  they  were  afraid— How  Intensely  natural  and  simple 
is  this ! 

Appearances  of  Jesus  after  His  Resurrection  (v.  tf-18).  •. 
Now  when  Jesus  wax  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the 
-week,  he  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  oat  of 
whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils — There  is  some  diffi- 
culty here,  and  different  ways  of  removing  It  have  been 
adopted.  She  had  gone  with  the  other  women  to  the  sep- 
ulchre (v.  1),  parting  from  them,  perhaps,  before  their  In- 
terview with  the  angel,  and  on  finding  Peter  and  John 
she  had  come  with  them  back  to  the  spot;  and  It  was  at 
this  second  visit,  It  would  seem,  that  Jesus  appeared  to 
this  Mary,  as  detailed  In  John  20.  11-18.  To  a  woman  wm 
this  honour  given  to  be  the  first  that  saw  the  risen  Redeem*  . 
and  that  woman  was  not  his  virgin-mother.  11.  And  they, 
when  they  had  heard  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been 
seen  of  her,  believed  not — This,  which  Is  once  and  again 
repeated  of  them  all,  Is  most  Important  In  Its  bearing  on 
theirsubsequent  testimony  to  His  resurrection  at  the  risk 
of  life  Itself.  12.  After  that  he  appeared  In  anothet 
form  —  (cf.  Luke  24.  16)  —  unto  two  of  them  as  they 
walked,  and  went  Into  the  country — The  reference 
here,  of  course,  Is  to  His  manifestation  to  the  two  disciple* 
going  to  Emmaus,  so  exquisitely  told  by  the  Third  Evan- 
gelist (see  on  Luke  21.  13,  Ac).  12.  And  they  went  and 
told  it  unto  the  residue  i  neither  believed  they  them 
.  .  .  15.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  Into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature — See 
on  John  20.  19-23;  and  on  Luke  24.  36-49.  16.  He  that  be- 
lleveth  and  is  baptlr.ed— Baptistu  is  here  put  for  the  ex- 
ternal signature  of  the  Inner  faith  of  the  heart,  Just  at 
"confessing  with  the  mouth  "Is  in  Romans  10.10;  and 
there  also  as  here  this  outward  manifestation,  once  men* 
tioned  as  the  proper  fruit  of  faith,  is  not  repeated  In  what 
follows  (Romans  10.  11) — shall  be  saved  i  but  he  that  he- 
Ileveth  not  shall  be  damned— These  awful  issues  of  th« 
reception  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  though  often  recorded 
In  other  connections,  are  given  in  this  connection  only 
by  Mark.  17.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
believe  .  .  .  18.  They  shall  take  up  serpent*,  Ac. — These 
two  verses  also  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 

The  Ascension  and  Triumphant  Proclamation  of  the  Q'vtpek 
thereafter  (v.  19-20).  19.  So  then  after  the  Lord— an  epi- 
thet applied  to  Jesus  by  tills  Evangelist  only  In  the  two 
concluding  verses,  when  He  comes  to  His  glorious  Ascen- 
sion and  its  subsequent  fruits.  It  Is  most  frequet»t  la 
Lnke — had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  reeelvnd  wp  l^tc 
heaven  —  See  on  Luke  24.  50,  51  —  aad  sat  o*  the  right 
hand  of  God— This  great  trutti  la  cere  only  related  a*  a 
fact  In  the  Gospel  history.  I."  the-t  exalted  attitude  B* 
appeared  to  Stephen  (Acta  7.  5\  M);   and  It  la  th«ro»Ac* 
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<«m     **ually  referred  to  as  His  proper  condition  tn  glory,  the  Act*  of  the  Apostles,  where  He  who  directed  nil  th* 

M.    v»4  t*»ay  vrvnt  Avrth,  and  preached  everywhere,  movements  of   the  Infant  Church   Is  perpetually   ttyltsm 

uh   V..-rd  'TorkH,j   -with  them,  and  confirming  the  "The  Lord;"  thne  Ulusttrfctlng  His  own  promts*  far  Um 

ward  tvtih    ija'  '(.Uwin;;.    Amen.— We  have  In  this  founding  and  bnlldlng  op  of  the  Church,  "  Lo,  I  AM  wTVH 

•cosing  ve»**  &  ±*v*t  important  link.  .:(  connection  with  Ton  alway  I" 


TH  E    G08PEL    ACCORDING    TO 

S.    LUKE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

fHH  writer  of  this  Go**^  V§  -xniveraally  allowed  to  have  been  Lucas  (an  abbreviated  form  of  Luoanns,  as  Silas  e! 
flivanus),  though  he  Is  nt»«4.vte«sly  named  either  In  the  Gospel  or  In  the  Acts.  From  Oolossians  4.  14  we  learn  that 
ae  was  a  "physlolan;"  and  ^  io-inparing  that  verse  with  v.  10, 11— In  which  the  apostle  enumerates  all  those  of  the 
•1  ronmolslon  who  were  then  w\*,h  him,  but  does  not  mention  Luke,  though  he  Immediately  afterwards  sends  a  saluta- 
tion from  him — we  gather  that  Lute  was  not  a  born  Jew.  Some  have  thought  he  was  a  freed-man  (libcrtinua),  as  ths 
Romans  devolved  the  healing  art  <«»  persons  of  this  class  and  on  their  slaves,  as  an  occupation  beneath  themselves. 
His  Intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  and  his  facility  In  Hebraic  Greek,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  an  early 
convert  to  the  Jewish  faith ;  and  this  Is  curiously  confirmed  by  Acts  21. 27-29,  where  we  find  the  Jews  enraged  at  rani's 
♦opposed  introduction  of  Greeks  iwt«>the  temple,  because  they  had  seen  "Trophimus  the  Ephesian"  with  him;  and 
ii«t  we  know  that  Luke  was  with  Paul  on  that  occasion,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  taken  him  for  a  Jew,  as  they  mads 
no  mention  of  him.  On  the  other  hi»x>d,  his  fluency  in  classical  Greek  confirms  his  Gentile  origin.  The  time  whew 
he  Joined  Paul's  company  Is  clearly  is  Heated  In  the  Acts  by  his  changing  (at  ch.  16.  10)  from  the  third  person  singular 
("he")  to  the  first  person  plural  ("we").  From  that  time  he  hardly  ever  left  the  apostle  till  neer  the  period  of  his 
martyrdom  (2  Timothy  4.  11).  Euskbttts  makes  him  a  native  of  Antioch.  If  so,  he  would  have  every  advautnge  tot 
cultivating  the  literature  of  Greece  and  such  medical  knowledge  as  was  then  possessed.  That  he  died  a  natural 
death  is  generally  agreed  among  the  aicients ;  Orkgory  Nazianzen  alone  affirming  that  he  died  a  martyr. 

The  time  andp&xce  of  the  publicatlor  of  his  Gospel  arealike  uncertain.  But  we  can  approximate  to  It.  It  must  at 
any  rate  have  been  issued  before  the  Acts,  for  there  the  'Gospel'  is  expressly  referred  to  as  the  same  author* 
"  former  treatise"  (Acts  1.  1).  Now  the  book  of  the  Acts  was  not  published  for  two  whole  years  after  Paul's  arrival  a, 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  for  It  concludes  w'th  a  reference  to  this  period;  but  probably  it  was  published  soon  after  that 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  early  in  the  year  63.  Before  that  time,  then,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soapel  of  Lake  was  in  circulation,  though  the  majority  of  critics  make  it  later.  If  we  date  it  somewhere  betweeD 
l  d.  50  and  dO,  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth ;  but  nearer  it  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  come.  Conjectures  as 
so  the  place  of  publication  are  too  uncertain  to  be  mentioned  here. 

That  it  was  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Gentile  reader*,  is  beyond  doubt.  This  is  no  more,  as  Davidson  re- 
aiarks  ('  Introduction,'  p.  186),  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  companion  of  an  'apostle  of  the  Gentiles,' 
who  had  witnessed  marvellous  changes  In  the  condition  of  many  heathens  by  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  But  the 
explanations  In  his  Gospel  of  things  known  to  every  Jew,  and  which  could  only  be  intended  for  Gentile  readers, 
make  this  quite  plain— see  ens.  l.  26;  4. 81 ;  8. 26 ;  21. 37 ;  22. 1 ;  24. 13.  A  number  of  other  minute  particulars,  both  of  things 
inserted  and  of  things  omitted,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Gentiles  whom  this  Evangelist  had  In  the  first  In- 
stance in  view. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  classical  ityle  of  Greek  which  this  Evangelist  writes— Just  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  educated  Greek  and  travelled  physician.  But  we  have  also  observed  that  along  with  this  he  shows 
a  wonderful  flexibility  of  style,  so  much  so,  that  when  he  comes  to  relate  transactions  wholly  Jewish,  where  th« 
speakers  and  actors  and  incidents  are  all  Jewish,  he  writes  in  such  Jewish  Greek  as  one  would  do  who  had  never 
been  out  of  Palestine  or  mixed  with  any  but  Jews.  In  Da  Costa's  'Four  Witnesses'  will  be  found  some  traces  of 
'  the  beloved  phytician  In  this  Gospel.  But  far  more  striking  and  Important  are  the  traces  in  it  of  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  That  one  who  was  so  long  and  so  constantly  in  the  society  of  that  master-mind 
nas  in  such  a  work  as  this  shown  no  traces  of  that  connection,  no  stamp  of  that  mind.  Is  hardly  to  be  believed.  Wri- 
ters of  Introductions  seem  not  to  see  it,  and  take  no  notice  of  It.  But  those  who  look  into  the  Interior  of  it  will  soon 
discover  evidences  enough  in  it  of  a  Pauline  cast  of  mind.  Referring  for  a  number  of  details  to  Da  Costa,  we  notice 
Qere  only  two  examples:  In  1  Corinthians  11.  23,  Paul  ascribes  to  an  express  revelation  from  Christ  Himself  the  ao- 
'xmnt  of  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  he  there  gives.  Now,  if  we  find  this  account  differing  in  small  yet 
striking  particulars  from  the  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  agreeing  to  the  letter  with  Luke's  account, 
it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  one  had  it  from  the  other;  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  It  was  Luke  that  had 
it  from  Paul.  Now  Matthew  and  Mark  both  say  of  the  Cup,  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament;"  while  Paul 
*nd  Luke  say,  in  identical  terms,  "This  cup  Is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood."  Further,  Luke  says,  "  Likewise  also 
'•he  cup  after  tupper,  saying,"  Ac. ;  while  Paul  says,  "  After  the  same  manner  He  took  the  cup  when  He  had  tupped, 
«aylng,"  <fcc. ;  whereas  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  mention  that  this  was  after  supper.  But  still  more  striking  Is 
mother  point  of  coincidence  in  this  case.  Matthew  and  Mark  both  say  of  the  Bread  merely  this :  "  Take,  eat;  this  M 
VI  y  body;"  whereas  Paul  says,  "Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,  wttich  it  broken  for  you,"  and  Luke,  "This  Is  My  body, 
nktch  U  given  for  you."  And  while  Paul  adds  the  precious  clause,  "  This  do  in  r  emembrance  of  Me,"  Luke  does  the  same, 
\x\  identical  terms.  How  can  one  who  reflects  on  this  resist  the  conviction  of  a  Pauline  stamp  in  this  Gospel T  The 
<ther  proof  of  this  to  which  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  is  in  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  parties  by  whom 
JSxrlst  was  seen  after  His  resurrection,  begins,  singularly  enough,  with  Peter— "And  that  He  rose  again  the  third  da* 
aooording  to  the  Scriptures  and  that  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  Twelve"  (1  Corinthians  15.  4,  6) — oouplsi* 
wltit  \n*  remarkable  fact,  that  Luke  Is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  mentions  that  Christ  appeared  to  F<  t*> 
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&i  bji  When  the  disciples  had  returned  from  Emmaus  to  tell  their  brethrem  how  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  them  1b 
khe  wuy,  and  how  He  had  made  Himself  known  to  them  In  the  breaking  of  bread,  they  were  met,  as  Lake  related, 
are  they  had  time-to  utter  a  word,  with  this  wonderful  piece  of  news,  "  The  Ijord  Is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 
i*  Simon"  (Lake  24.  34). 

Other  points  connected  with  this  Gospel  will  be  adverted  to  In  the  Commentary. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Var.  1-4.  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Apostolio  Epistles,  that  the  earliest  preaching  of  the 
Qospel  consisted  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  of  oar 
Lord'*  earthly  history,  with  a  few  words  of  pointed  appli- 
cation to  the  parties  addressed.  Of  these  astonishing 
(acta,  notes  would  naturally  be  taken  and  digests  put  Into 
circulation.  It  Is  to  such  that  Luke  here  refers;  and  In 
terms  of  studied  respect,  as  narratives  of  what  was  "  be- 
lieved sorely,"  or  "  on  sure  grounds"  among  Christians, 
and  drawn  op  from  the  testimony  of  "eye-witnesses  and 
ministering  servants  of  the  word."  But  when  he  adds 
that  "  it  seemed  good  to  him  also  to  write  in  order, 
having  traced  down  all  things  with  exactness  from  their 
first  rise,"  It  Is  a  virtual  claim  for  his  own  Gospel  to 
supersede  these  "  many"  narratives.  Accordingly,  while 
not  one  of  them  has  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  this  and 
the  other  canonical  Gospels  live,  and  shall  live,  the  only 
fitting  vehicles  of  those  life-bringing  facts  which  have 
made  all  things  new.  Apocryphal  or  spurious  gospels, 
upheld  by  parties  unfriendly  to  the  truths  exhibited  In 
the  canonical  Gospels,  have  not  perished  ;  but  those  well- 
meant  and  substantially  correct  narratives  here  referred 
to,  used  only  while  better  were  not  to  be  had,  were  by 
tacit  consent  allowed  to  merge  In  the  four  peerless  docu- 
ment* which  from  age  to  age,  and  with  astonishing 
nnanlmity,  have  been  accepted  as  the  written  charter  of 
all  Christianity.  1.  set  forth  tn  order— more  simply, '  to 
draw  up  a  narrative' — from  the  beginning — that  is,  of 
His  public  ministry,  as  is  plain  from  what  follows— from 
the  very  first— that  Is,  from  the  very  earliest  events ;  re- 
ferring to  those  precious  details  of  the  birth  and  early 
life,  not  only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  his  foreranner,  which  we 
owe  to  Lake  alone — tn  order— or  "consecutively"— In 
contrast,  probably,  with  the  disjointed  productions  to 
which  he  had  referred.  But  this  must  not  be  pressed  too 
far;  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the  other  Gospels,  we  see 
that  In  some  particulars  the  strict  chronological  order  Is 
not  observed  In  this  Gospel,  most  excellent — or 'most 
noble'— a  title  of  rank  applied  by  this  same  writer  twice 
to  Felix  and  once  to  Festus  (Acts  22.  28 ;  24.  3;  28.  25).  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  "Theophilus"  was  chief  magistrate 
of  soms  city  in  Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.]  that  thou  mlghtest  know-'  know  thor- 
oughly'—hast  been  Instructed—'  orally  instructed'— lit., 
'  catechized'  or  '  oatechetlcally  taught,'  at  first  as  a  cate- 
cthumen  or  candidate  for  Christian  baptism. 

6-25.  Announcement  of  the  Forerunner.  S.Herod 
—See  on  Matthew  2.  1.  course  of  Abla — or  Abijah— the 
eighth  of  the  twenty-four  orders  or  courses  into  which 
David  divided  the  priests.  See  1  Chronicles  24.  1,  4,  10. 
Of  these  courses  only  four  returned  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  2.  84-89),  which  were  again  subdivided  Into  twenty- 
four—  retaining  the  ancient  name  and  order  of  each. 
They  took  the  whole  temple-service  for  a  week  each,  his 
wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron— The  priests  might 
marry  into  any  tribe,  but '  it  was  most  commendable  of 
all  to  marry  one  of  the  priests'  line.'  [Lightfoot.]  «• 
jnmntandments  and  ordinances— The  one  expressing 
their  moral — the  other  their  ceremonial — obedience.  [Cal- 
vin and  Bengel.]  Ot  Ezeklel  11.  20;  Hebrews  9. 1.  It 
r«as  been  denied  that  any  nuch  distinction  was  known  to 
the  Jews  and  New  Testament  writers.  But  Mark  12. 83, 
ind  other  paasages,  put  this  beyond  all  reasonable 
loabt.  T.  So  with  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Re- 
bekah,  Elkanah  and  Hannah,  Manoah  and  his  wife.  9. 
feU  1«4  to  tan  U»c«tt*e— The  part  assigned  to  each  priest 
la  hU  week  of  aervice  was  decided  by  lot  Three  were 
employed  at  the  offering  of  incenxe-  to  remove  the  ash«« 
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of  the  former  service ;  to  bring  In  and  place  on  the  golden 
altar  the  pan  filled  with  hot  burning  coals  taken  from  th« 
altar  of  burnt  offering;  and  to  sprinkle  the  Incense  oa 
the  hot  coals;  and,  while  the  smoke  of  It  ascended,  to 
make  Intercession  for  the  people.  This  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished part  of  the  service  (Revelation  8.  8),  and  thit 
was  what  fell  to  the  lot  of  Zacharlas  at  this  time.  [Light- 
foot.]  10.  praying  without— outside  the  court  in  front 
of  the  temple,  where  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  offering ; 
the  men  and  women  in  separate  courts,  but  the  altar 
visible  to  all.  the  time  of  Incense — which  was  offered 
along  with  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  every 
day;  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the  acceptableness  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  coal* 
from  whose  altar  the  Incense  was  burnt  (Leviticus  16. 12, 
18).  This  again  was  a  symbol  of  the  "  living  sacrifice"  of 
themselves  and  their  services  offered  daily  to  God  by  the 
worshippers.  Hence  the  language  of  Psalm  141.2;  Rev- 
elation 8.  3.  But  that  the  acceptance  of  this  dally  offering 
depended  on  the  expiatory  virtue  presupposed  In  the 
burnt  offering,  and  pointing  to  the  one  "sacrifice  of  a 
sweet-smelling  savour"  (Ephesians  5.  2),  Is  evident  from 
Isaiah  6.  6, 7.  11.  right  side— the  south  side,  between  the 
altar  and  the  candlestick,  Zacharlas  being  on  the  north 
side,  in  front  of  the  altar,  while  offering  incense.  [Web- 
ster and  Wilkinson.]  But  why  there  T  The  right  was 
the  favourable  side.  Matthew  25.  83  [Sohottgen  and 
Wetstein  In  Meter],  cf.  Mark  18.  5.  13.  thy  prayer  U 
heard — doubtless  for  offspring,  which  by  some  presenti- 
ment he  even  yet  had  not  despaired  of.  John— the  same 
as  "Johanan,"  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  mean- 
ing 'Jehovah's  gracious  gift.'  14.  shall  rejoice— so  they 
did  (v.  58,  68);  but  the  meaning  rather  is,  'shall  havf 
cause  to  rejoice'— It  would  prove  to  many  a  joyful  rvent 
19.  great  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord — nearer  to  Him  la 
official  standing  than  all  the  prophets.  See  on  Matthew 
11.  10, 11.  drink  neither  wine,  &c. — i.  e.,  shall  be  a  Nazar- 
ite,  or  '  a  separated  one,'  Numbers  6.  2,  <tc.  As  the  leper 
was  the  living  symbol  of  sin,  so  was  the  Nazarlte  of  holi- 
ness; nothing  inflaming  was  to  cross  his  lips;  no  razor  to 
come  on  his  head;  no  ceremonial  defilement  to  be  con- 
tracted. Thus  was  he  to  be  "holy  to  the  Lord  (ceremo- 
nially) all  the  days  of  his  separation."  This  separation 
was  In  ordinary  cases  temporary  and  voluntary;  only 
Samson  (Judges  13. 7),  Samuel  (1  Samuel  1. 11),  and  John 
Baptist  were  Nazarites  from  the  womb.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  utmost  severity  of  legal  consecration  should  be 
seen  In  Christ's  forerunner.  He  was  the  Reality  and 
Perfection  of  the  Nazarlte  without  the  symbol,  which 
perished  In  that  living  realization  of  It:  "Such  an  High 
Priest  became  us,  who  was  separate  from  sinners"  (He- 
brews 7.  26).  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  .  .  .  womb 
—a  holy  vessel  for  future  service.  16, 17.  A  religious  and 
moral  reformer,  Elijah-like,  he  should  be  (Malachl  4.  6, 
where  the  "turning  of  the  people's  heart  to  the  Lord"  la 
borrowed  from  1  Kings  18.  37).  In  both  cases  their  success, 
though  great,  was  partial—  the  nation  was  not  gained,  be- 
fore him— before  "the  Lord  their  God,"  v.  16.  By  com- 
paring this  with  Malachl  3. 1  and  Isaiah  40. 3,  it  Is  plainly 
"Jehovah"  In  the  flesh  of  Messiah  [Calvin  and  Olshau- 
sen]  before  whom  John  was  to  go  as  a  herald  to  announce 
His  approach,  and  a  pioneer  to  prepare  His  way.  tn  th« 
spirit— after  the  model — and  power  of  Kllas—  not  his  mlr- 
aculouB  power, for  "John did  no  miracle"  (John  10. 41), but 
his  power  In  "  turning  the  heart,"  or  with  like  success  lis 
his  ministry.  Both  fell  on  degenerate  times;  both  wit- 
nessed fearlessly  for  God ;  neither  appeared  much  save  Is 
the  direct  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  both  were  at  the  head 
of  schools  of  disciples;  the  success  of  both  was  similar 
father*  to  th«  children— taken  literally,  this  denotes  tb> 
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'•riorotem  of  parental  fidelity  [Miykk,  Ac.],  the  decay  of 
whioh  is  the  beginning  of  religious  and  social  corruption 
—one  prominent  feature  of  the  coming  revival  being  put 
tor  the  whole.  But  what  follows,  explanatory  of  this, 
rather  suggests  &  figurative  sense.  If  "  the  disobedient"  be 
"  the  ohildren,"  and  to  "  the  fathers"  belongs  "  the  wisdom 
tf  thejust"  [Bengel],  the  meaning  will  be,  'he  shall  bring 
Dock  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  nation  into  their  degener- 
ate childien.'  [Calvin,  Ac]  So  Elijah  Invoked  "t/te  God 
tf  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jtrael,"  when  seeking  to  "turn 
their  heart  back  again  '  (1  Kings  18. 3<J,  37).  to  make 
ready,  Ac— more  clearly,  '  to  make  ready  lor  the  Lord  a 
prepared  people,'  to  have  in  readiness  a  people  prepared 
to  welcome  Him.  Such  preparation  requires,  in  every  age 
and  every  soul,  an  operation  corresponding  to  the  Baptist's 
ministry.  18.  whereby,  Ac— Mary  believed  what  was 
tor  harder  without  a  sign.  Abraham,  though  older,  and 
doubtless  Sarah  too,  when  the  same  promise  was  made  to 
him,  "staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbe- 
lief, but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."  This 
was  what  Zacharias  failed  In.  19.  Gabriel— signifying 
'man  of  God,'  the  same  who  appeared  to  Daniel  at  the 
time  of  incense  (Daniel  9.21)  and  to  Mary,  v.  26.  stand, 
dx:.— as  his  attendant,  cf.  1  Kings  17. 1.  20.  dumb— 'speech- 
less.' not  able — deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  t>.  64. 
He  asked  a  sign,  and  now  he  got  it.  until  the  day,  Ac- 
see  on  v.  64.  21.  waited — to  receive  from  him  the  usual 
tenedlctlon,  Numbers  6.23-27.  tarried  so  long— It  was 
not  usual  to  tarry  long,  lest  it  should  be  thought  ven- 
geance had  stricken  the  people's  representative  for  some- 
thing wrong.  [Liqhtfoot.]  22.  speechless — 'dumb,' and 
deaf  also,  see  v.  62.  24.  hid  Ave  months — till  the  event 
was  put  beyond  doubt  and  became  apparent. 

26-38.  Annunciation  of  Christ.  See  on  Matthew  1. 
18-2L  26.  sixth  month— of  Elizabeth's  time.  Joseph, 
•f  the  house  of  David— see  on  Matthew  1.  16.  28.  highly 
favoured — a  word  only  once  used  elsewhere  (Ephesiaus 
L6,  "made  accepted"):  cf.  v.  30,  "Thou  hast  found  favour 
with  God."  The  mistake  of  the  Vulgate's  rendering,  'full 
of  grace,'  has  been  taken  abundant  advantage  by  the 
Romish  Church.  As  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  she  was  the 
most  "blessed  among  women"  In  external  distinction; 
ftat  let  them  hear  to  the  Lord's  own  words.  "  Nay,  rather 
aletased  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it." 
Bee  on  ch.  11.  27.  31.  The  angel  purposely  conforms  his 
language  to  Isaiah's  famous  prophecy,  ch.  7. 14.  [Calvin. J 
32,  33.  This  is  but  an  echo  of  the  sublime  prediction, 
Isaiah  9.6,7.  34.  How,  Ac— not  the  unbelief  of  Zach- 
srias,  "Whereby  shall  I  know  this?"  but,  taking  the  fact 
for  granted,  '  How  is  it  to  be,  so  contrary  to  the  unbroken 
law  of  human  birth?'  Instead  of  reproof,  therefore,  her 
question  is  answered  in  mysterious  detail.  33.  Holy 
Short — see  on  Matthew  1. 18.  power  of  the  highest— the 
Immediate  energy  of  the  Godhead  conveyed  by  the  Holy 
Ohost.  overshadow— a  word  suggesting  how  gentle, 
while  yet  efficacious,  would  be  this  Power  [Bengel];  and 
its  mysterious  Becresy,  withdrawn,  as  If  by  a  cloud,  from 
buman  scrutiny.  [Calvin.]  that  holy  thing  born  ot 
thee — 'that  holy  Offspring  of  thine.'  therefore,  Son  of 
Gad— That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  His  Divine  and 
eternal  nature  is  clear  from  all  the  New  Testament ;  yet 
here  we  see  that  Sonship  efflorescing  into  human  and 
palpable  manifestation  by  his  being  born,  through  "the 
power  of  the  Highest,"  an  Infant  of  days.  We  must 
neither  think  of  a  double  Sonship,  as  some  do,  harshly 
and  without  all  ground,  nor  deny  what  is  here  plainly  ex- 
pressed, the  connection  between  His  human  birth  and 
His  proper  personal  Sonship.  36.  thy  cousin—'  relative,' 
but  how  near  the  word  says  not.  conceived,  Ac— this 
was  to  Mary  an  unsought  sign,  in  reward  of  her  faith.  37. 
tor,  Ac— referring  to  what  was  said  by  the  angel  to 
Abraham  In  like  case,  Genesis  18.  14,  to  strengthen  her 
faith.    38.  Marvellous  faith  in  such  circumstances! 

88-06.  Visit  or  Mary  to  Elizabeth.  39.  hill  country 
—  the  mountainous  tract  running  along  the  middle  of 
2ndea,  from  north  to  south.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
With  haste  transported  with  the  announcement  to  her- 
■alf  and  with  the  tidings,  now  first  made  known  to  her. 


of  Elizabeth's  condition,  a  city  of  Juda— probably  Hi 
bron  (see  Joshua  20. 7 ;  21. 11).  40.  saluted  Elizabeth— no-a 
returned  from  her  seclusion,  v.  24.  41.  babe  leaped—  From 
v.  44  it  is  plain  that  this  maternal  sensation  was  something 
extraordinary— a  sympathetic  emotion  of  the  unconscious 
babe,  at  the  presence  of  the  mother  of  his  Lord.  42-44U 
What  beautiful  superiority  to  envy  have  we  here !  High 
as  was  the  distinction  conferred  upon  herself,  Elisabeth 
loses  sight  of  it  altogether,  in  presence  of  one  more  hon- 
oured still;  upon  whom,  with  her  unborn  Babe,  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  inspiration,  she  pronounces  a  benediction,  feel- 
ing it  to  be  a  wonder  unaccountable  that  "the  motber  of 
her  Lord  should  come  to  her,"  '  Turn  this  as  we  will,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  see  the  propriety  of  calling  an  un- 
born child  "  Lord,"  but  by  supposing  Elizabeth,  like  th« 
prophets  of  old,  enlightened  to  perceive  the  Messiah'* 
Divine  nature.'  [Olshausen.]  "  The  mother  of  my  Lord  " 
—but  not  "My  Lady"  (cf.  ch.  20.42;  John  20.28).  [Brn- 
gel.]  45.  An  additional  benediction  on  the  Virgin  for 
her  implicit  faith,  In  tacit  and  delicate  contrast  with  her 
own  husband,  for,  Ac— rather,  as  In  the  margin,  'that.' 
40-55.  A  magnificent  canticle,  In  which  the  strain  of 
Hannah's  ancient  song,  in  like  circumstances,  is  caught 
up,  and  Just  slightly  modified  and  sublimed.  Is  it  unnat- 
ural to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Virgin  had 
been  drawn  beforehand  into  mysterious  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  and  the  tone  of  this  hymn,  so  that  when  tha 
life  and  fire  of  inspiration  penetrated  her  whole  soul  it 
spontaneously  swept  the  chorus  of  this  song,  enriching 
the  Hymnal  of  the  Church  with  that  spirit-stirring  can- 
ticle which  has  resounded  ever  since  from  its  temple 
walls?  In  both  songs,  those  holy  women,  filled  with 
wonder  to  behold  "the  proud,  the  mighty,  the  rich," 
passed  by,  and,  in  their  persons  the  lowliest  chosen  to 
usher  in  the  greatest  events,  sing  of  this  as  no  capricious 
movement,  but  a  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  by  which 
he  delights  to  "put  down  the  mighty  from  their  stats  and  ex- 
alt them  of  low  degree."  In  both  songs  the  strain  dies  away 
on  Christ;  In  Hannah's  under  the  name  of  "Jehovah's 
King"— to  whom,  through  all  his  line,  from  David  on- 
wards to  Himself,  He  will  "give  strength;"  His 
"Anointed,"  whose  horn  He  will  exalt  (1  Samuel  2. 10);  in 
the  Virgin's  song,  it  is  as  the  "  Help"  promised  to  Israel 
by  all  the  prophets.  My  soul  .  .  .  my  spirit—"  all  that 
Is  within  me"  (Psalm  103. 1).  mjr  Saviour— Mary,  poor 
heart,  never  dreamt,  we  see,  of  her  own  '  Immaculate  con- 
ception'—In  the  offensive  language  of  the  Romanists— 
any  more  than  of  her  own  Immaculate  life,  holpen — Cf. 
Psalm  89.19,  "I  have  laid  help  on  One  that  Is  mighty." 
As  He  spake  to  our  fathers—  The  sense  require*  this  clantsi 
to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.  (Cf.  Mlcah  7.  20;  Psalm  98.  8.) 
for  ever  — the  perpetuity  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  ex- 
pressly promised  by  the  angel,  v.  33.  56.  abode  with  her 
about  three  months— What  an  honoured  roof  was  that 
which,  for  such  a  period,  overarched  these  cousins  I  and 
yet  not  a  trace  of  It  is  now  to  be  seen,  while  the  progeny 
of  those  two  women- -the  one  but  the  honoured  pioneer 
of  the  other— have  made  the  world  new.  returned  to  hei 
own  house— at  Nazareth,  after  which  took  place  what  is  re- 
corded in  Matthew  1. 18-25. 

57-80.  Birth  and  Circumcision  of  Johh— Song  oj 
Zacharias,  and  Progress  of  the  Child,  bo.  eighth 
day— The  law  (Genesis  17. 12)  was  observed,  even  though 
the  eighth  day  after  birth  should  be  a  sabbath  (John  7. 
23 ;  and  see  Phillppians  3.  5).  called  him— lit.,  "  were 
calling" — i.e.,  (as  we  should  say) 'were  for  calling.'  The 
naming  of  children  at  baptism  lias  its  origin  in  the  Jewish 
custom  at  circumcision  (Genesis  21.  3,  4);  and  the  names 
of  Abram  and  Saral  were  changed  at  its  first  performance 
(Genesis  17.5,  15).  62.  made  sign*— showing  he  was  deaf, 
as  well  as  dumb.  63.  wondered  all— at  his  giving  <he 
same  name,  not  knowing  of  any  communication  between 
them  on  the  subject,  mouth  opened  Immediately — or. 
thus  palpably  showing  his  full  faith  In  the  vision,  for  dis- 
believing which  he  had  been  struck  dumb  {v.  13,  20).  6a. 
fear — religious  awe;  under  the  impression  that  God'i 
hand  was  specially  in'these  events  (cf.  ch.  5.  26;  7.16;  8.87). 
66.  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  hi  in — by  special  token; 
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Marking  him  out  as  one  destined  to  some  great  work  (1 
King*  18.  49;  2  Kings  3. 15;  Acts  11.21).  6*-79.  There  Is  not 
•  word  In  this  noble  burst  of  Divine  song  about  his  own 
child ;  like  Elisabeth  losing  sight  entirely  of  self.  In  the 
(lory  of  a  Greater  than  both.  Lord  God  of  Israel — the 
anelent  covenant  God  of  the  peculiar  people,  visited  and 
redeemed— i,  e. ,  In  order  to  redeem:  returned  after  long 
absence,  and  broken  his  long  silence  (see  on  Matthew  15. 
tl).  In  the  Old  Testament,  God  is  said  to  "visit"  chiefly 
lor  Judgment,  In  the  New  Testament  for  mercy.  Zacharlas 
would,  as  yet,  have  but  Imperfect  views  of  such  "  visiting 
and  redeeming,"  "saving  from  and  delivering  out  of  the 
hand  of  enemies"  (v.  71,  74).  But  this  Old  Testament 
phraseology,  used  at  first  with  a  tower  reference,  Is,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  loftier  and  more  comprehensive 
kingdom  of  God,  equally  adapted  to  express  the  most 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  hern  of  salvation — i.  e.,  'strength  of  salvation,' 
w  'mighty  Salvation,'  meaning  the  Saviour  Himself, 
whom  Simeon  calls  "  Thy  Salvation"  (ch.  2.  30).  The  met- 
aphor la  taken  from  those  animals  whose  strength  Is  In 
their  horn*  (Psalm  18.2;  75. 10;  132.  17).  69.  house  of  David 
— 7This  shows  that  Mary  must  hove  been  known  to  be  of  the 
royal  Une,  Independent  of  Joseph  ;  of  whom  Zacharlas,  if 
he  knew  anything,  could  not  know  that  after  this  he 
would  recognize  Mary,  since  the  world  began — or, 
'  from  the  earliest  period.'  the  mercy  promised  .  .  .  his 
holy  covenant  .  .  .  the  oath  to  Abraham — The  whole 
work  and  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  represented  as  a  mercy 
pledged  on  oath  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  to  be  realized 
at  an  appointed  period ;  and  at  leugth,  in  "  the  fulness  of 
the  time,"  gloriously  made  good.  Hence,  not  only  "grace" 
or  the  thing  promised  ;  but  "  truth,"  or  fidelity  io  the  prom- 
ise, are  said  to  "  come  by  Jesus  Christ"  (John  1. 17).  that 
he  would  grant  us,  Ac.  How  comprehensive  is  the  view 
here  given  !  (1.)  The  purpose  of  all  redemption—"  that  we 
should  serve  Him"— i. «.,  "  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"  (v.  68). 
The  word  signifies  religious  service  distinctively—'  the 
priesthood  of  the  New  Testament,'  [Bengel.]  (2.)  The 
nature  of  this  service—"  in  holiness  and  righteousness  be- 
fore Him"— or,  as  in  His  presence  (cf.  Psalm  56. 13).  (3.)  Its 
freedom—  "being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  ene- 
Balec."  (4.)  Its  fearlessness—"  might  serve  Him  without 
fcsvr."  (5.)  lUduration—  "all  the  days  of  our  life."  76-79. 
Hero  are  the  dying  echoes  of  this  song;  and  very  beauti- 
ful are  these  closing  notes— like  the  setting  sun,  shorn 
Indeed  of  Its  noontide  radiance,  but  skirting  the  horizon 
with  a  wavy  and  quivering  light — as  of  molten  gold—on 
which  the  eye  delights  to  gaze,  till  it  disappears  from  the 
view.  The  song  passes  not  here  from  Christ  to  John,  but 
anly  from  Christ  direct  to  Christ  as  heralded  by  his  fore- 
runner, thou  child — not  "  my  son" — this  child's  relation 
to  himself  being  lost  in  his  relation  to  a  Greater  than 
either.  Prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shall  go  before 
hint— i.  e.  "the  Highest."  As  "  the  Most  High"  is  an  epi- 
thet In  Scripture  only  of  the  supreme  Ood,  it  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  inspiration  should  apply  this  term,  as  here  un- 
deniably, to  Christ,  unless  he  were  "God  over  all  blessed 
for  ever"  (Romans  0.5).  to  give  knowledge  of  salvation 
—to  sound  the  note  of  a  needed  and  provided  "  salvation" 
was  the  noble  office  of  John,  above  all  that  preceded  him ; 
aa  it  la  that  of  all  subsequent  ministers  of  Christ ;  but  In- 
finitely loftier  was  It  to  be  the  "  Salvation"  itself  (v.  69  and 
oh.  2.  SO),  by  the  remission  of  sins— This  stamps  at  once 
ths  spiritual  nature  of  the  salvation  here  intended,  and 
explains  v.  71,  74.  Through  the  tender  mercy,  Ac— the 
sole  spring,  necessarily,  of  all  salvation  for  sinners,  day- 
spring  from  on  high,  Ac. — either  Christ  Himself,  as  the 
"San  of  righteousness"  (Malachl  4.2),  arising  on  a  dark 
world  [Bkka,  Grottos,  Calvin,  Db  Wette,  Olshausen, 
ate.},  or  the  light  whloh  He  sheds.  The  sense,  of  course,  is 
on*.  T».  (Ct  Iaalah  9.  2;  Matthew  4.  13-17.)  'That  St, 
Luxe,  of  all  the  Evangelists,  should  have  obtained  and 
recorded  these  Inspired  utterances  of  Zacharlas  and  Mary 
—t*  Lb  accordance  with  his  character  and  habits,  as  lndl- 
tmtAd  Ln  v.  1-4.'  [WKHSTKBand  Wilkinson.]  80.  And  the 
afcUii,  Ac—'  a  concluding  paragraph, 'indicating,  in  strokes 
•all  of  grandeur,  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of 


the  Baptist;  and  bringing  his  life  up  to  tne  period  of  kit 
public  appearance.'    [Olshausen.]    ln  the  des  erta— prob- 

ab.y  "the  wilderness  of  Judea"  (Matthew  8. 1>,  whither  he 
had  retired  early  ln  life,  ln  the  Natariie  spirit,  and  where), 
free  from  rabbinical  influences  and  alone  with  God,  his 
spirit  would  be  educated,  like  Moses  ln  the  desert,  for  bis 
future  high  vocation,  his  showing  unto  Israel — the  pre- 
sentation of  himself  before  his  nation,  as  Mess'.an's  fore- 
runner. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-7.  Birth  of  Christ.  1.  Ceesar  Augustus—  the 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors,  all  the  world — so  the  vast 
Roman  Empire  was  termed,  taxed— 'enrolled,'  or  '  reg- 
ister themselves.'  2.  first  .  .  .  when  Cyrenlns,  etc.— a 
very  perplexing  verse,  inasmuch  as  Cyrenlus,  or  Qulrl- 
nus,  appears  not  to  have  been  governor  of  Syria  for  about 
ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  "  taxing"  under 
his  administration  was  what  led  to  the  Insurrection  men- 
tioned ln  Acts  5.  37.  That  there  was  a  taxing,  however,  of 
the  whole  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus,  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  all ;  and  candid  critics,  even  of  skeptical  tend- 
ency, are  ready  to  allow  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
real  Inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  our  Evangelist.  Many 
superior  scholars  would  render  the  words  thus,  'This  reg- 
istration was  previous  to  Cyrenlus  being  governor  of  8yrla' 
—as  the  word  "  first"  Is  rendered  in  John  1. 15 ;  15. 18.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  But  it  Is  per- 
haps better  to  suppose,  with  others,  that  the  registration 
may  have  been  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  taxation,  about 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  though  the  taxing  Itself— an 
obnoxious  measure  in  Palestine — was  not  carried  out  till 
the  time  of  Qulrlnus.  3.  went  ...  to  his  own  city — the 
city  of  his  extraction,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  not 
of  his  abode,  which  was  the  usual  Roman  method.  4,  S. 
Not  only  does  Joseph,  who  was  of  the  royal  line,  go  to 
Bethlehem  (1  Samuel  16. 1),  but  Mary  too — not  from  choice 
surely  In  her  condition,  but,  probably,  for  personal  enrol- 
ment, as  herself  an  heiress,  espoused  wife— now,  with- 
out doubt,  taken  home  to  him,  as  related  Matthew  L  18; 
25.  6.  while  .  .  .  there,  Ac— Mary  had  up  to  this  t*  nae 
been  living  at  the  wrong  place  for  Messiah's  birth.  A 
little  longer  stay  at  Nazareth,  and  the  prophecy  would 
have  failed.  But  lol  with  no  intention  certainly  on  her 
part,  much  less  of  Csesar  Augustus,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy, 
she  Is  brought  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  and  at  that 
nick  of  time  her  period  arrives,  and  her  Babe  Is  born 
(Psalm  118. 23).  '  Every  creature  walks  blindfold ;  only  He 
that  dwells  ln  light  knows  whether  they  go.'  [Bishop 
Hall.]  7.  first-born— So  Matthew  1.  25,  26,  yet  the  law, 
ln  speaking  of  the  first-born,  regardeth  not  whether  any 
were  born  after  or  no,  but  only  that  none  were  born  before. 
[Lightfoot.]  wrapt  him  .  .  .  laid  him  —  the  mother 
herself  did  so.  Had  she  then  none  to  help  her?  It  would 
seem  so  (2  Corinthians  8. 9).  a  manger— the  manger,  the 
bench  to  which  the  horses'  heads  were  tied,  on  which  their 
food  could  rest.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  no  room 
In  the  Inn — a  square  erection,  open  inside,  where  travel- 
lers put  up,  and  whose  back  parts  were  used  as  stables. 
The  ancient  tradition,  that  our  Lord  was  born  in  a  grotto 
or  cave,  Is  quite  consistent  with  this,  the  country  being 
rocky.  In  Mary's  condition  the  journey  would  be  a  slow 
one,  and  ere  they  arrived  the  Inn  would  be  preoccupied 
—affecting  anticipation  of  tne  reception  He  was  through- 
out to  meet  with  (John  1. 11). 

Wrapt  in  Hie  swaddling-bands, 

Aud  in  His  manger  laid, 
The  hope  and  glory  of  all  lande 
Id  covin  to  the  world'e  aid. 
No  peaceful  home  npou  Iiis  cradle  untied, 
Gunata  rudely  went  and  came  where  elept  the  roya)  Child. — Kmsum 

But  some  'guests  went  and  came'  not  'rudely,'  but  rsTsr- 
ently.  God  sent  visitors  of  his  own  to  pay  court  to  ttw> 
new-born  King. 

8-20.  Awgklio  Annunciation  to  th»  BrnmruMmim- 
thkir  Visit  to  thi  New-born  Babe.  8.  Abiding  *m 
the  fields— staying  there,  probably  ln  buts  or  tents.  w»t«* 
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toy  night  -or, '  nigh  t  watcnes,'  taking  their  turn  of  watch- 
ing From  about  Passover-time  In  April  until  autumn, 
the  flocks  pastured  constantly  In  the  open  fields,  the  shep- 
herds lodging  there  all  that  time.  (From  this  it  seems 
plain  that  tne  period  of  the  year  usually  assigned  to  our 
Lords  birth  Is  too  late.)  Were  these  shepherds  chosen  to 
aave  the  first  sight  of  the  blessed  Babe  without  any  re- 
jpeot  to  the'.r  own  state  of  mind?  That,  at  least,  is  not 
3od'»  way.  'No  doubt,  like  Simeon  (v.  25),  they  were 
unong  the  waiters  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel'  [Ol- 
jhauskh]  ;  and,  If  the  simplicity  of  their  rustic  minds, 
Uielr  quiet  occupation,  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hours, 
»nd  the  amplitude  of  the  deep  blue  vault  above  them  for 
Uie  heavenly  music  which  was  to  fill  their  ear,  pointed 
them  out  as  fit  recipients  for  the  first  tidings  of  an  Infant 
Saviour,  the  congenial  meditations  and  conversations  by 
which,  we  may  suppose,  they  would  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  would  perfect  their  preparation  for  the  unexpected 
visit.  Thus  was  Nathanael  engaged,  all  alone  but  not 
unseen,  under  the  fig-tree,  in  unconscious  preparation  for 
his  first  interview  with  Jesus.  (See  on  John  1.  48.)  So  was 
the  rapt  seer  on  his  lonely  rock  "in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day,"  little  thinking  that  this  was  his  preparation 
for  hearing  behind  him  the  trumpet-voice  of  the  Son  of 
man  (Revelation  1.  10,  Ac.).  But  If  the  shepherds  In  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  had  the  first,  the  sages  from 
afar  had  the  next  sight  of  the  new-born  King.  Even  so 
•till,  simplicity  first,  sclenoe  next,  finds  its  way  to  Christ. 
Whom 

Id  quiet  ever  and  in  shade 
Shepherds  and  Sage  may  find — 
They,  who  hare  bowed  untaught  to  Nature'a  «way, 
And  they,  who  follow  Truth  along  her  star-par'd  way. — Kibi.b. 
#.  glory  af  the  Lord — 'the  brightness  or  glory  which  is 
represented  as  encompassing  all  heavenly  visions.'    fOj> 
IHAU8EN.J     sore  afraid — so  it  ever  was  (Daniel  10.7,8; 
Luke  1.  13;  Revelation  1.  17).     Men  have  never  felt  easy 
with  the  invisible  world  laid  suddenly  open  to  their  gaze. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  permanent;  a  momentary  pur- 
pose was  all  it  was  Intended  to  serve.    10.  to  all  people- 
to  the  whole  people,'  i.  e.,  of  Israel ;  to  be  by  them  after- 
wards opened  up  to  the  whole  world.    (See  on  v.  14.)    11. 
ante  yoa  U  born,  Ac— you  shepherds,  Israel,  mankind. 
rBuprGKU]    Cf.  Isaiah  9.  8,  "Unto  us  a  Child  Is  born."    It 
\»a.Birth— "The  Word  is  made  flesh."  When?   "Thisday." 
Whore?    "  In  the  city  of  David"— In  the  right  line  and  at 
the  right  spot ;  where  prophecy  bade  us  look  for  Him,  and 
faith  accordingly  expected  Him.    How  dear  to  us  should 
be  these  historic  moorings  of  our  faith  !    With  the  loss  of 
them  all  substantial  Christianity  Is  lost.    By  means  of 
them  how  many  have  been  kept  from  making  shipwreck, 
and  attained  to  a  certain  external  admiration  of  Him,  ere 
yet  they  have  fully  "beheld  his  glory."     a  Saviour— not 
One  who  shall  be  a  Saviour,  but  "  born  a  Saviour."    Christ 
the  Lord — ' magnificent  appellation  !'    [Bengei,.]    'This 
Is  the  only  place  where  these  words  come  together ;  and  I 
*ee  no  way  of  understanding  this   "  Lord"  but  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  Hebrew  Jehovah.'  [Alford.]  13.  a  sign 
—'the  sign.'  the  babe—  'a  Babe.'  a  manger — 'the  manger.' 
The  sign  was  to  consist,  it  seems,  solely  in  the  overpower- 
ing contrast  between  the  things  just  said  of  Him  and  the 
lowly  condition  in  which   they  would  find  Him  — 'Him 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlast- 
ing. "  y®  shall  find  a  Babe ;"  Whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain,  "wrapt  In  swaddling-bands;"  the  "Sa- 
viour, Christ  the  Lord,"  lying  in  a  manger !'    Thus  early 
were  these  amazing  contrasts,  which  are  His  chosen  style, 
held  forth.    (See  2  Corinthians  8.  9.)    13.  suddenly— as  1/ 
only  waiting  till  their  fellow  had  done,   with  the  angel— 
who  retires  not,  but  is  Joined  by  othors,  come  to  seal  and 
to  celebrate  the  tidings  he  has  brought,   heavenly  host — 
or  'army,'  an  army  celebrating  peace.'  [Bengei.  J  'trans- 
tarring  the  occupation  of  their  exalted  station  to  this 
poor  earth,  which  so  seldom  resounds  with  the  pure  praise 
if  God'  [Olhhausen];  to  let  it  be  known  how  this  event 
«  regarded  in  heaven  and  should  be  regarded  on  earth. 
glory,  Ac.  -—  brief  but  transporting  hymn  —  not  only  in 
\rUrnlate  tinman  speech,  for  our  behoof,  but  In  tunable 


measure,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  para,  itnlsm  of  two  com 
plete  clauses,  and  a  third  one  only  amplifying  the  second 
and  so  without  a  connecting  "and."  The  "glory  to  Ood,r 
which  the  new-born  "  Saviour"  was  to  bring,  Is  the  firs* 
note  of  this  sublime  hymn :  to  this  answers,  in  the  second 
clause,  "the  peace  on  earth,"  of  which  He  was  to  be  "th* 
Prince"  (Isaiah  9.  8)— probably  sung  responslvely  by  th* 
oelestlal  choir;  while  quick  follows  the  glad  echo  of  this 
note,  probably  by  a  third  detachment  of  the  angelic  choris- 
ters— "Good-will  to  men."  'They  say  not,  glory  to  uoa  la 
heaven,  where  angels  are,  but,  using  a  rare  expression, 
"in  the  highest  (heavens),"  whither  angels  aspire  not,' 
Hebrews  1. 3, 4.  [Bekgel.]  "  Peace"  with  God  is  the  grand 
necessity  of  a  fallen  world.  To  bring  in  this,  and  all  other 
peace  in  Its  train,  was  the  prime  errand  of  the  Saviour  to 
this  earth,  ami,  along  with  It,  Heaven's  whole  "good-wlH 
to  men" — the  Divine  complacency  on  a  new  footing — de- 
scends to  rest  upon  men,  as  upon  the  Son  Himself,  ia 
whom  God  Is  "  well-pleased."  (Matthew  3.  17,  the  same 
word  as  here.)  15.  let  us  go,  Ac. —  lovely  simplicity  of 
devoutness  and  faith  this  !  They  are  not  taken  up  with  the 
angels,  the  glory  that  Invested  them,  and  the  lofty  strains 
with  which  they  filled  the  air.  Nor  do  they  say.  Let  us  ge 
and  see  if  this  be  true — they  have  no  misgivings.  But  "  let 
us  go  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us."  Does  not  this  confirm  the 
view  given  on  v.  8  of  the  spirit  of  these  humble  men? 

16.  with  haste  — Cf.  ch.  1.  39;  Matthew  28.  8  ("did  run"); 
John  4.  28  ("  left  her  water-pot,"  as  they  do  their  flocks,  In 
a  transport),  found  Mary,  Ac.—'  mysteriously  guided  by 
the  Spirit  to  the  right  place  through  the  obscurity  of  the 
night.'  [Olshausen.]  a  manger — '  the  manger,'  as  before, 

17.  made  known  abroad — before  their  return  (t>.  20),  and 
thus  were  the  first  evangelists.  [Bengel  J  30.  glorify- 
ing and  praising  God,  Ac— The  latter  word,  used  of  the 
song  of  the  angels  (v.  13),  and  ch.  19.  87,  and  ch.  21  53,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  theirs  was  a  song  too,  probably  some 
canticle  from  the  Psalter— meet  vehicle  for  the  swelling 
emotions  of  their  simple  hearts  at  what  "they  had  heard 
and  seen." 

21.  Cibcumcisiok  of  Christ— Here  only  recorded,  ana 
even  here  merely  alluded  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
then  given  to  the  holy  Babe,  "Jesus,"  or  Saviour  (Mat- 
thew 1.  21;  Acts  13.  23).  Yet  in  this  naming  of  Him  "Sa- 
viour," in  the  act  of  circumcising  Him,  which  was  a  sym- 
bolical and  bloody  removal  of  the  body  of  sin,  we  have  a 
tacit  intimation  that  they  "  had  need"— as  John  «aid  of 
His  Baptism— rather  to  be  circumcised  by  Him  "with  th# 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  the  putting  off  of 
the  body  [of  the  sins]  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of 
Christ"  (Colossians  2.  11),  and  that  He  only  "suffered  it  to 
be  so,  because  thus  it  became  Him  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness" (Matthew  8. 15).  Still  the  circumcision  of  Christ  had 
a  profound  bearing  on  His  own  work— by  few  rightly  ap- 
prehended. For  since  "he  that  is  circumcised  is  a  debtor 
to  do  the  whole  law"  (Galatlans  5.  3),  Jesus  thus  bore  about 
with  Him  in  his  very  flesh  the  seal  of  a  voluntary  obliga- 
tion to  do  the  whole  law— by  Him  only  possible  in  tha 
flesh  since  the  fall.  And  as  He  was  "made  under  the 
law"  for  no  ends  of  His  own,  but  only  "to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons"  (Galatlans  4.  4,  5),  the  obedience  to  which  His  cir- 
cumcision pledged  Him  was  a  redeeming  obedience — that 
of  a  "Saviour."  And,  finally,  as  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law"  by  "  being  made  a  curse  for 
us"  (Galatlans  8. 13),  we  must  regard  Him,  in  His  circum- 
cision, as  brought  under  a  palpable  pledge  to  be  "obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross"  (Phillppians  2.  8). 

22-40.  Purification  of  the  Virgin— Presentation 
of  the  Babe  in  the  Temple— Scenb  there  wrra 
SIMEON  AND  ANNA.  33,  34.  her  purification— Though 
the  most  and  best  copies  read  "their,"  It  was  the  mother 
only  who  needed  purifying  from  the  legal  nncleanaesa  of 
child-bearing.  "The  days"  of  this  purification  for  a  male 
child  were  forty  in  all  (Leviticus  12.  2,  4),  on  the  expiry  of 
which  the  mother  was  required  to  offer  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering,  and  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon  for  a  sin  vt- 
ferine.    If  she  could  not  afford  a  lamb,  the  mother  bad  ♦* 
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snmji  another  turtle-dove  or  young  pigeon  ;  and.  If  even 
this  was  beyond  her  means,  then  a  portion  of  fine  flour, 
»wi  without  the  usual  fragrant  accompaniments  of  oil 
&r.d  frankincense,  as  It  represented  a  sin  offering  (Leviti- 
es* 12.  8-8 ;  5.  7-11).    From  the  intermediate  offering  of  "  a 
aalr  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,"  we  gather  that 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  were  in  poor  circumstances  (2  Co- 
rinthians 8.  9),  though  not  in  abject  poverty.    Being  a 
SLrst-boi  n  male,  they  "  bring  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
him  to  the  Lord."    All  such  had  been  claimed  as  "holy 
to  the  Lord,"  or  set  apart  to  sacred  uses,  in  memory  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  first-born  of  Israel  from  destruc- 
tion in  Egypt,  through  the  sprinkling  of  blood  (Exodus 
13.  2).    In  lieu  of  these,  however,  one  whole  tribe,  that  of 
Levi,  was  accepted,  and  set  apart  to  occupations  exclu- 
sively sacred  {Numbers  8.  11-38);  and  whereas  there  were 
278  fewer  Levltes  than  first-born  of  all  Israel  on  the  first 
reckoning,  each  of  these  first-born  was  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  payment  of  five  shekels,  yet  not  without  being  "pre- 
sented (or  brought)  unto  the  Lord,"  in  token  of  His  rightful 
claim  to  them  and  their  service  (Numbers  3.  44-47 ;  18.  15, 
IB).    It  was  In  obedience  to  this  "  law  of  Moses,"  that  the 
Virgin  presented  her  babe  unto  the  Lord, '  in  the  east  gate 
e»f  the  court  called  Nlcanor's  Gate,  where  herself  would 
be  sprinkled  by  the  priest  with  the  blood  of  her  sacrifice.' 
[Lightfoot.]    By  that  Babe,  in  due  time,  we  were  to  be 
redeemed,  "not  with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ"  (1  Peter  L  18, 
19),  and  the  consuming  of  the  mother's  burnt  offering, 
and  the  sprinkling  of  her  with  the  blood  of  her  sin  offer- 
ing, were  to  find  their  abiding  realization  in  the  "living 
saorifloe"  of  the  Christian  mother  herself,  in  the  fulness 
of  a  "heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  by  "the 
blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin."    35.  just— upright 
in  his  moral  character,    devout — of  a  religious  frame  of 
spirit,    waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel — a  beauti- 
ful title  of  the  coming  Messiah,  here  intended,    the  Holy 
Ghost  was — supernaturally— upon  him— Thus  was  the 
Spirit,  after  a  dreary  absence  of  nearly  400  years,  return- 
ing to  the  Church,  to  quicken  expectation,  and  prepare 
for  coming  events,    revealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost — Im- 
plying, beyond  all  doubt,  the  personality  of  the  Spirit. 
should  see  death  till  he  had  seen — 'sweet  antithesis  I' 
[Bek»el.|    How  would  the  one  sight  gild  the  gloom  of 
the  other !    He  was,  probably,  by  this  time,  advanced  in 
fears.    37,  38.  The  Spirit  guided  him  to  the  temple  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  Virgin  was  about  to  present 
Him  to  the  Lord.    39.  took  him  up  in  his  arms — imme- 
diately recognizing  in  the  child,  with  unhesitating  cer- 
tainty, the  promised  Messiah,  without  needing  Mary  to 
Inform  him  of  what  had  happened  to  her.    [Olshaus&n.] 
The  remarkable  act  of  taking  the  babe  in  his  arms  must 
aot  be  overlooked.    It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 'This  is  all 
my  salvation  and  all  my  desire'  (2  Samuel  23.  5).    39. 
Lord — 'Master,'  a  word  rarely  used   in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  selected  here  with  peculiar  propriety,  when 
the  aged  saint,  feeling  that  his  last  object  in  wishing  to 
live  had  now  been  attained,  only  awaited  his  Master's 
word  of  command  to  "depart."    now  lettest,  <fcc. — more 
alearly,  'now  thou  art  releasing  thy  servant;'  a  patient 
vet  reverential  mode  of  expressing  a  desire  to  depart. 
SO.  seen  thy  Salvation— many  saw  this  child,  nay,  the 
fall-grown  "man,  Christ  Jesus,"  who  never  saw  in  him 
"  God's  Salvation."    This  estimate  of  an  object  of  sight, 
an  unconscious,  helpless  babe,  was  pure  faith.    He  "be- 
held Ills  glory"  (John  1. 14).    In  another  view,  it  was  prior 
txtith  rewarded  by  present  sight.   31, 33.  all  people — '  all  the 
peoples,'  mankind  at  large,    a  light  to  the  Gentiles— then 
In  thick  darkness,    glory  of  thy  people  Israel— already 
thine,  and  now,  in  the  believing  portion  of  It,  to  be  so 
Wore  gloriously  than  ever.    It  will  be  observed  that  this 
•swan-like  song,  bidding  an  eternal  f irewell  to  this  ter- 
restrial life'  [Olshauskn],  takes  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  that  of  Zachurias, 
though  the  kingdom  they  sing  of  Is  one.    34,  35.  set— ap- 
poii>l''d.     fall  and  rising   again  of  many  in    Israel, 
ta<l  lor  a  sign  spoken  against — perhaps  the  former  of 
th<>%e  clauses  expressex  the  two  stages  of  temporary  "  fall 
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of  many  In  Isiael"  through  unbelief,  during  our  Lord'* 
earthly  career,  and  the  subsequent  "rising  again"  of 
the  tame  per  ton*  after  the  ell  'uslou  of  the  Spirit  at  Pente- 
cost threw  a  new  light  to  them  on  the  wbole  subject; 
while  the  latter  clause  describes  the  determined  enemies 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Such  opposite  views  of  Christ  are 
taken  from  age  to  age.  yea,  4c.-'  Blessed  as  thou  art 
among  women,  thou  shalt  have  thine  own  deep  share  of 
the  struggles  and  sufferings  which  this  Babe  is  to  occa- 
sion'—pointing  not  only  to  the  continued  obloquy  and  re- 
jection of  this  Child  of  hers,  those  agonies  of  His  which 
she  was  to  witness  at  the  cross,  and  her  desolate  condi- 
tion thereafter,  but  to  dreadful  alternations  of  faith  and 
unbelief,  of  hope  and  fear  regarding  Him,  which  she 
would  have  to  pass  through,  that  the  thoughts,  Ac- 
men's  views  and  decisions  regarding  Christ  are  a  mirror 
In  which  the  very  "  thoughts  of  their  hearts"  are  seen.  36, 
37.  Anna, — or,  Hannah — a  prophetess — another  evidence 
that  "the  last  times"  in  which  God  was  to  "pour  oat 
His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh"  were  at  hand,  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser — one  of  the  ten  tribes,  of  whom  many  were  not  car- 
ried captive,  and  not  a  few  reunited  themselves  to  Judah 
after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  distinction  of  tribes, 
though  practically  destroyed  by  the  captivity,  was  well 
enough  known  up  to  their  final  dispersion  (Romans  IL  1 ; 
Hebrews  7. 14) ;  nor  is  it  now  entirely  lost,  lived,  Ac- 
she  had  lived  seven  years  with  her  husband,  and  been  a 
widow  eighty- four  years;  so  that  if  she  married  at  the 
earliest  marriageable  age,  twelve  years,  she  could  not  at 
this  time  be  less  than  103  years  old.  departed  not  from 
the  temple— was  found  there  at  all  stated  hours  of  the 
day,  and  even  during  the  night-services  of  the  temple 
watchmen  (Psalm  134.  1,  2),  "serving  God  with  fastings 
and  prayer."  (See  1  Timothy  5.  6,  suggested  by  this.) 
coming  in— '  presenting  herself.'  She  had  been  there 
already,  but  now  Is  found  '  standing  by,'  as  Simeon's  tes- 
timony to  the  blessed  Babe  died  away,  ready  to  take  it  up 
'In  turn'  (as  the  word  rendered  "likewise"  here  means). 
to  all  them,  Ac— the  sense  is,  '  to  all  them  in  Jerusalem 
that  were  looking  for  redemption'— saying  in  effect,  1b 
that  Babe  are  wrapt  up  all  your  expectations.  If  this  wa* 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  numbers  flocked  to  the  tem- 
ple, it  would  account  for  her  having  such  an  audience  as 
the  words  imply.  [Alfobd.j  39.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  fix  the  precise  order  in  which  the  visit  of  the 
Magi,  with  the  flight  Into  and  return  from  Egypt  (Mat- 
thew 2.),  are  to  be  taken.  In  relation  to  the  circumcision 
and  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  here  reoorded. 
It  Is  perhaps  best  to  leave  this  in  the  obscurity  in  which 
we  find  it,  as  the  result  of  two  Independent,  though 
If  we  knew  all,  easily  reconcilable  narratives.  49.  His 
mental  development  kept  pace  with  His  bodily,  and  "  the 
grace  of  God,"  the  Divine  favour,  rested  manifestly  and 
Increasingly  upon  Him.    See  t>.  52. 

41-52.  First  Conscious  Visit  to  Jerusalkm.  '  Soli- 
tary floweret  out  of  the  wonderful  enclosed  garden  of  the 
tblrty  years,  plucked  precisely  there  where  the  swollen 
bud,  at  a  distinctive  crisis  (at  twelve  years  of  age),  bursU 
Into  flower.  To  mark  that  Is  assuredly  the  design  and 
the  meaning  of  this  record.'  [Stibb.]  west  up — '  wsit 
wont  to  go.'  Though  males  only  were  required  to  go  uj 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  annual  festivals  (Exodus  23. 14- 
17),  devout  women,  when  family  duties  permitted,  wenl 
also,  as  did  Hannah  (1  Samuel  1.  7),  and,  as  we  here  sea, 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  43.  when  twelve  years  old— At 
this  age  every  Jewish  boy  was  styled  'a  son  of  the  law, 
being  put  under  a  course  of  Instruction  and  trained  tc 
fasting  and  attendance  on  public  worship,  besides  being 
set  to  learn  a  trade.  At  this  age  accordingly  our  Lord  it 
taken  up  for  the  urst  time  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  Passovei 
season,  the  chief  of  the  three  annual  festivals.  But  ob 
with  what  thoughts  and  feelings  must  tills  Youth  have 
gone  up  1  Long  ere  He  beheld  It,  He  had  doubtless 
"loved  the  habitation  of  God's  house  and  the  place 
where  His  honour  dwelt"  (Psalm  28.  8),  a  Jova  nourished, 
we  maybe  sure,  by  that "  word  hid  In  Hit  heart,"  wits 
which  in  after  life  He  showed  so  perfect  a  /^miliar**" 
As  the  time  for  His  first  visit  approached,  could 
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mw  tuv<?  caught  tue  breathings  of  His  young  soul,  be 
Oilgtu  have  heard  Him  whispering,  "As  the  hart  panteth 
altei  the  water- brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O 
God.  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zlon  more  than  all  the 
dwelling*  of  Jacob.  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
l^e'v  us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand 
wltuin  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  !"  (Psulm  42.  1 ;  87.  2;  122.  L 
*.)  On  catching  the  first  view  of  "the  city  of  their  sol- 
xanities,"  and  high  above  all  In  it,  "  the  place  of  God's 
est,"  we  hear  Him  saying  to  Himself,  "  Beautiful  for  sit- 
uation, the  Joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  oi'  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King:  Out  of 
Kion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  doth  shine"  (Psalm  48. 
I;  50.  2).  Of  his  feelings  or  actions  during  all  the  eight 
days  of  the  feast  not  a  word  is  said.  As  a  devout  child,  In 
compatsy  with  its  parents.  He  would  go  through  the  ser- 
vices, keeping  His  thoughts  to  Himself.  But  methinks  I 
hear  Him,  after  the  sublime  services  of  that  feast,  saying 
to  Himself,  "  He  brought  me  to  the  banquetlng-house,  and 
his  banner  over  me  was  love.  I  sat  down  under  his 
shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to 
my  taste"  (Song  of  Solomon  2.  3,  4).  43.  as  they  re- 
turned—if the  duties  of  life  must  give  place  to  worship, 
worship,  in  its  turn,  must  give  place  to  them.  Jerusalem 
is  good,  but  Nazareth  is  good  too;  let  him  who  neglects 
the  one,  on  pretext  of  attending  to  the  other,  ponder 
this  scene.  43.  tarried  behind  .  .  .  Joseph  and  his 
mother  knew  not — accustomed  to  the  discretion  and 
obedlenoe  of  the  lad  [Olshausen],  they  might  be  thrown 
off  their  guard.  44.  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintances — On  these  sacred  journeys,  whole 
villages  and  districts  travelled  in  groups  together,  partly 
for  protection,  partly  for  company;  and  as  the  well-dis- 
posed would  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way  by  good 
discourse,  to  which  the  child  Jesus  would  be  no  silent 
listener,  they  expect  to  And  Him  in  such  a  group.  45, 
46.  After  three  sorrowing  days,  they  And  Him  still  in 
Jerusalem,  not  gazing  on  its  architecture,  or  surveying 
Its  forms  of  busy  life,  but  In  the  temple— not  the  "sanc- 
tuary" (as  In  ch.  1.  9),  to  which  only  the  priests  had  ac- 
cess, but  in  some  one  of  the  enclosures  around  it,  where 
the  rabbins,  or  "doctors,"  taught  their  scholars,  hearing 
.  .  asking— the  method  of  question  and  answer  was  the 
eu3tomary  form  of  rabbinical  teaching;  teacher  and 
learner  becoming  by  turns  questioner  and  answerer,  as 
may  be  seen  from  their  extant  works.  This  would  give 
full  scope  for  all  that  "astonished  them  in  His  under- 
standing and  answers."  Not  that  He  assumed  the  office 
of  teaching— "  His  hour"  for  that  "was  not  yet  come,"  and 
His  furniture  for  that  was  not  complete ;  for  He  had  yet 
to  "increase  in  wisdom"  as  well  as  "stature"  (v.  52).  In 
tact,  the  beauty  of  Christ's  example  lies  very  much  in  His 
never  at  one  stage  of  His  life  anticipating  the  duties  of 
another.  All  would  be  in  the  style  and  manner  of  a 
learner,  "opening  His  mouth  and  panting."  "His  soul 
breaking  for  the  longing  that  it  had  unto  God's  Judgments 
at  all  times"  (Psalm  119.  20),  and  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, when  finding  Himself  for  the  first  time  in  His 
Father's  house.  Still  there  would  be  in  His  questions  far 
more  than  in  their  answers ;  and  If  we  may  take  the 
frivolous  interrogatories  with  which  they  afterwards 
piled  Him,  about  the  woman  that  had  seven  husbands 
»nd  such  like,  as  a  specimen  of  their  present  drivelling 
questions,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  "  the  questions"  which  He  now  "  asked  them" 
in  return  werejast  the  germs  of  those  pregnant  questions 
with  wh'.cn  he  astonished  and  silenced  them  In  after 
years:  "What  think  ye  of  Christ f  Whose  Son  is  He?  If 
David  call  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  then  his  Son  f"  "  Which  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment f"  "Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour 1"  about  my  Father's  business — lit.,  'in'  or  'at  my 
Father's,'  i,  e.,  either  '  about  my  Father's  affairs,'  or  '  in  my 
Father's  oourtr— where  He  dwells  and  is  to  be  found— 
sboMt  His  Hand,  so  to  speak.  This  latter  shade  of  mean- 
ng,  which  includes  the  former,  is  perhaps  the  true  one. 
Here  He  felt  Himself  at  home,  breathing  His  own  proper 
air.  His  words  convey  a  gentle  rebuke  of  their  obtuse- 
ftfcw    in    requiring    Him    to    explain   this.     'Once    here. 


thought  ye  I  should  so  readily  hasten  away?  Let  anu- 
nary  worshippers  be  content  to  keep  the  feast  and  begone, 
but  is  this  all  ye  have  learnt  of  met'  Methinks  we  art 
here  let  into  the  holy  privacies  of  Nazareth  ;  for  Bure  what 
He  says  they  should  have  known.  He  have  must  gives 
them  ground  to  know.  She  tells  Him  of  the  sorrow  with 
which  His  father  and  she  had  sought  Ulin.  He  speaks  of 
no  Father  but  one,  saying,  In  effect,  'My  Father  has  net 
been  seeking  me;  I  have  been  with  Him  all  this  time; 
the  King  hath  brought  me  into  His  chambers.  His  left 
hand  is  under  my  head,  and  His  right  haud  doth  embrace 
me  (Song  of  Solomon  1.  4;  2.  6).  How  Is  It  that  ye  do  not 
understand  ?'  (Mark  8.  21.)  50,  51.  understood  not— 
probably  He  had  never  expressly  said  as  mucb,  and  so 
confounded  them,  though  It  was  but  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  many  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard  from 
Him  at  home.  (See  on  John  14.  4,  5.)  But  lest  it  should  b« 
thought  that  now  He  threw  of  the  filial  yoke,  and  be- 
came his  own  Master  henceforth,  and  theirs  too,  It  is  pur- 
posely added,  "And  He  went  down  with  them,  and  was 
subject  unto  them."  The  marvel  of  this  condescension  lies 
in  its  coming  after  such  a  scene,  and  such  an  assertion  of 
His  higher  Sonship;  and  the  words  are  evidently  meant 
to  convey  this.  '  From  this  time  we  have  no  more  mention 
of  Joseph.  The  next  we  hear  is  of  his  "  mother  and  breth- 
ren" (John  2. 12);  whence  It  is  inferred,  that  between  this 
time  and  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  public  life, 
Joseph  died'  [Alfobd],  having  now  served  the  double  eud 
of  being  the  protector  of  our  Lord's  Virgin-mother,  and 
affording  Himself  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  match- 
less pattern  of  subjection  to  both  parents.  52.  See  on  v. 
40.  stature — or  better,  perhaps,  as  in  the  margin,  'age,' 
which  Implies  the  other.  This  is  all  the  record  we  have 
of  the  next  eighteen  years  of  that  wondrous  life.  What 
seasons  of  tranquil  meditation  over  the  lively  oracles, 
and  holy  fellowship  with  His  Father;  what  inlettlngs.on 
the  one  hand,  of  light,  and  love,  and  power  from  on  high, 
and  outgoings  of  filial  supplication,  freedom,  lovo,  and 
Joy  on  the  other,  would  these  eighteen  years  contain! 
And  would  they  not  seem  "but  a  few  days"  If  they  were 
so  passed,  however  ardently  he  might  long  to  be  aaore 
directly  "  about  His  Father's  business?" 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-20.  Preaching,  Baptism,  and  Imprisonment 
of  John.  See  on  Matthew  3. 1-12 ;  Mark  t>.  17,  Ac  l,  a. 
Here  the  curtain  of  the  New  Testament  Is,  as  it  were, 
drawn  up,  and  the  greatest  of  all  epochs  of  the  Church 
commences.  Even  our  Lord's  own  age  (v.  23)  is  deter- 
mined by  it.  [Bengkl.]  No  such  elaborate  chronological 
precision  Is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  comes  fitly  from  him  who  claims  it  as  the  peculiar 
recommendation  of  his  Gospel,  that  he  had  'accurately 
traced  down  all  things  from  the  first'  (ch.  1.  8).  Here, 
evidently,  commences  his  proper  narrative,  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Tiberius — reckoning  from  the  period  when  hf 
was  admitted,  three  years  before  Augustus'  death,  to  a 
share  of  the  empire  [Websteb  and  Wilkinson],  about  the 
end  of  the  year  of  Rome  779,  or  about  four  years  before 
the  usual  reckoning.  Pilate  .  .  governor  of  Judea— 
his  proper  title  was  Procurator,  but  with  more  than  the 
usual  powers  of  that  office.  After  holding  it  about  ten 
years  he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  answer  to  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  ere  he  arrived  Tiberius  died 
(a.  D.  35),  and  soon  after  Pilate  committed  suicide.  Hsrod 
—See  on  Mark  6. 14.  Philip— a  different  and  very  supe- 
rior Philip  to  the  one  whose  wife  Herodias  went  to  lire 
with  Herod  Antipas.  See  Mark  6.  17.  Iturea— to  the 
north-east  of  Palestine ;  so  called  from  Ishmael's  son  Iter 
or  Jetur  (1  Chronicles  1. 31),  and  anciently  belonging  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Trachonltls— farther  to  the 
north-east,  between  Iturea  and  Damascus;  a  rocky  dis- 
trict, infested  by  robbers,  and  committed  by  Augustus  to 
Herod  the  Great  to  keep  in  order.  Abilene — still  more  Ut 
the  north-east,  so  called  from  Abila,  eighteen  miles  from 
Damascus.  [Robinson.]  Annas  and  Caiapha*  bigr 
priests — the  former,  tnougn  deposed,  retained  moon  o* 
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t la  Influence,  and,  probani y .  us  Nagam  or  deputy,  exercised 
much  of  the  power  of  the  high  priesthood  along  with 
Cntaphas  (John  18.  13  j  Acts  4.  6).  Both  Zadok  and  Abl- 
athar  acted  as  high  priests  in  David's  time  (2  Samuel  15. 
•V,  and  It  seems  to  have  t>ecome  the  fixed  practice  to  have 
two  (3  Kings  25.  18).  word  of  God  came  unto  John — 
9ttah  formulas,  of  course,  are  never  used  when  speaking  of 
/•MM, because  the  Divine  nature  manifested  itself  in  Him 
not  at  certain  Isolated  moments  of  his  life.  He  was  tlie 
mm  everlasting  manifestation  of  the  Godhead — The  Word. 
[Olshauskn.]  8.  every  valley,  &c— levelling  and  smooth- 
tng,  obvious  figures,  the  sense  of  which  is  in  the  first 
words  of  the  proclamation,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  all  flesh,  Ac— (Quoted  literally  from  the  8ept.ua- 
glnt  of  Isaiah  40.  5.)  The  Idea  Is  that  every  obstruction 
shall  be  so  removed  as  to  reveal  to  the  whole  world  the 
Salvation  of  God  In  Him  whose  name  Is  the  "Saviour" 
(cf.  Psalm  98.8;  Isaiah  11.10;  19.  6;  52.  10;  Luke  2.81,32; 
Acts  18.  47).  10-14.  What  glial!  we  do  then  1— to  show 
the  sincerity  of  our  repentance,  two  routs,  Ac— directed 
against  the  reigning  avarice,  publicans  .  .  .  exact  no 
more,  Ac— directed  against  that  extortion  which  made  the 
publicans  a  by-word.  See  on  ch.  19.  2,  8.  soldiers  .  .  . 
do  violence  to  none — the  word  signifies  to  '  shake  thor- 
oughly,'and  so  to  'Intimidate,'  probably  In  order  to  extort 
money  or  other  property,  accuse  falsely — acting  as  in- 
formers vexatlously,  on  frivolous  or  false  grounds,  con- 
tent -with  your  -wages—'  rations.'  We  may  take  this  as 
a  warning  against  mutiny,  which  the  officers  attempted 
to  suppress  by  largesses  and  donations.  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.]  And  thus  the  "fruits"  which  would  evi- 
ience  their  repentance  were  Just  resistance  to  the  reign- 
ing sins,  particularly  of  the  class  to  which  the  penitent 
belonged,  and  the  manifestation  of  an  opposite  spirit. 
15-17.  whether  he  were  the  Christ — showing  both  how 
successful  he  had  been  In  awakening  the  expectation  of 
Messiah's  Immediate  appearing, and  the  high  estimation, 
and  even  reverence,  which  his  own  character  commanded. 
John  answered,  Ac.— either  to  the  deputation  from 
J  rusalem  (see  John  1. 19,  Ac.),  or  on  some  other  occasion, 
simply  to  remove  Impressions  derogatory  to  his  blessed 
Master  which  he  knew  to  be  taking  hold  of  the  popular 
mind,  saying  unto  them  all,  Ac. — In  solemn  protesta- 
tion. So  far  from  entertaining  such  a  thought  as  laying 
uUlm  to  the  honours  of  Messiahshlp,  the  meanest  serv- 
ices lean  render  to  that  "Mightier  than  me  that  is  coming 
ufter  me,"  are  too  high  an  honour  forme.  Beautiful  spirit, 
distinguishing  this  servant  of  Christ  throughout!  one 
mightier  than  I—'  the  Mlghter  than  I.'  18.  many  other 
things,  Ac— such  as  we  read  In  John  1.  29,  83,  84  ;  8.  27-36. 
19,  i(>.  but  Herod,  Ac — See  on  Mark  6.  14,  Ac  and  for 
»ll  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done — important  fact 
iere  only  mentioned,  showing  how  thorough-going  was  the 
Idelity  of  the  Baptist  to  his  royal  hearer.and  how  strong 
must  have  been  the  workings  of  conscience  in  that  slave 
of  passion  when,  notwithstanding  such  plainness,  he 
"did  many  things  and  heard  John  gladly"  (Mark  6.20,26). 

21,  22.  Baptism  or  and  Descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Jesus.  See  on  Matthew  8.  13-17.  when  all  the  people 
wert  baptised— that  He  might  not  seem  to  be  merely  one 
of  the  crowd.  Thus,  as  He  rode  Into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
>tss,  "  whereon  yet  never  man  sat"  (ch.  19.  80),  and  lay  In  a 
sepulchre  "wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid"  (John  19.  41), 
so  In  His  baptism  He  would  be  "  separate  from  sinners." 

23-38.  GENEALOGY  OF  Jesus.  33.  he  began  to  be 
about  thirty— i.  «.,  'was  about  entering  on  his  thirtieth 
year.'  So  our  translators  have  taken  the  word  [and  so 
Calvin,  Beza,  Bloom  field,  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 
Ac]:  but  'was  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
(tale  ministry).'  makes  better  Greek,  and  is  probably 
the  true  sense.  [Bengel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette, 
Meter,  Alford,  Ac]  At  this  age  the  priests  entered 
an  their  office  (Numbers  4.  3).  being,  as  was  supposed, 
Uu  son  of  Joseph,  Ac— Have  we  In  this  genealogy,  as 
well  as  Matthew's,  the  line  of  Joseph  t  or  is  this  the  line 
af  JkfaryP — a  point  on  which  there  has  been  great  differ 
sine*  of  opinion  and  much  acute  discussion.  Those  who 
•«ta«  the  former  opinion  contend  that  it  is  the  natural 
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sense  of  this  verse,  and  that  no  other  wonld  have  been 
thought  of  but  for  Its  supposed  improbability  and  the  tin 
certainty  which  It  seems  to  throw  over  our  Lord's  real  de- 
scent. But  It  is  liable  to  another  difficulty,  viz.,  that  Ik 
this  case  Matthew  makes  "  Jacob,"  while  Luke  make* 
"  HeU,"  to  be  Joseph's  father;  and  though  the  same  man 
had  often  more  than  one  name,  we  ought  not  to  resort  to 
that  supposition,  In  such  a  case  as  this,  without  necessity. 
And  then,  though  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David  would 
be  liable  to  no  real  doubt,  even  though  we  had  no  tabU 
of  her  line  preserved  to  us  (see,  for  example,  ch.  I  2-31 
and  on  ch.  2.5),  still  It  does  seem  unlikely— we  say  not  in- 
credible— that  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  should  be  pre- 
served to  us,  neither  of  which  gives  his  real  descent. 
Those  who  take  the  tatter  opinion,  that  we  have  here  the 
line  of  Mary,  as  In  Matthew  that  of  Joseph—  here  his 
real,  there  his  reputed  line — explain  the  statement  about 
Joseph,  that  he  was  "the  son  of  Hell,"  to  mean  that,  he 
was  his  son-in-law,  as  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Mary 
(as  In  Ruth  1. 11,  12),  and  believe  that  Joseph's  name  is 
only  introduced  instead  of  Mary's,  In  conformity  with 
the  Jewish  custom  in  such  tables.  Perhaps  this  view  is 
attended  with  fewest  difficulties,  as  It  certainly  is  the 
best  supported.  However  we  decide,  it  Is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  not  a  doubt  was  thrown  out  by  the  bitterest  of 
the  early  enemies  of  Christianity  as  to  our  Lord's  real  de- 
scent from  David.  On  comparing  the  two  genealogies,  it 
will  be  found  that  Matthew,  writing  more  Immediately 
for  Jews,  deemed  It  enough  to  show  that  the  Saviour  was 
sprung  from  Abraham  and  David  ;  whereas  Luke,  writing 
more  immediately  for  Oentiles,  traces  the  descent  back  to 
Adam,  the  parent  stock  of  the  whole  human  family,  thus 
showing  him  to  be  the  promised  "Seed  of  the  woman." 
'The  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  table,  comprising 
a  period  of  thousands  of  years,  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
from  father  to  son,  of  a  family  that  dwelt  for  a  long  time 
In  the  utmost  retirement,  would  be  Inexplicable,  had  not 
the  members  of  this  line  been  endowed  with  nthread  by 
which  they  could  extricate  themselves  fronu  the  many 
families  Into  which  every  tribe  and  branch  was  agaii 
subdivided,  and  thus  hold  fastand  knowlAe  member  thai 
was  destined  to  continue  the  lineage.  This  thread  was 
the  hope  that  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham and  David.  The  ardent  desire  to  behold  Him  and  b« 
partakers  of  His  mercy  and  glory  suffered  not  the  atten- 
tion to  be  exhausted  through  a  period  embracing  thou- 
sands of  years.  Thus  the  member  destined  to  continue 
the  lineage,  whenever  doubtful,  became  easily  distin- 
guishable, awakening  the  hope  of  a  final  fulfilment,  and 
keeping  It  alive  until  It  was  consummated.'  [Oi^hau- 
sen.]  34-30.  son  of  Matthat,  Ac. —  See  on  Matthew  1. 
18-15.  In  v.  27,  Salathlel  is  called  the  son,  while  In  Mat- 
thew 1. 12,  he  Is  called  the  father  of  Zerubbabel.  But  they 
are  probably  different  persons.  38.  wn  of  God-Cf.  Acts 
17.28. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Ver.  1-18.    Temptation  of  Christ,— See  on  Matthew  4. 
1-11. 

14-82.  Jesus,  Entering  on  His  Public  Ministry, 
makes  a  Circuit  of  Galilee— Rejection  at  Nazareth. 
N.  B.—K  large  gap  here  occurs,  embracing  the  important 
transactions  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  which  are  recorded 
in  John  1. 29  to  4.  54,  and  which  occurred  before  John's  im- 
prisonment (John  3.  24);  whereas  the  transactions  here 
recorded  occurred  (as  appears  from  Matthew  4. 12, 13)  often 
that  event.  The  visit  to  Nazareth  recorded  In  Matthew  IS. 
54-58  (and  Mark  6. 1-6)  we  take  to  be  not  a  later  visit,  but 
the  same  with  this  first  one;  because  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Nazarenes,  after  being  so  enraged  at  Hla  first  dis- 
play of  wisdom  as  to  attempt  His  destruction,  should,  on 
a  second  display  of  the  same,  wonder  at  It  and  ask  how  He 
came  by  It,  as  If  they  had  never  witnessed  it  before,  a* 
his  custom  was— Cf.  Acts  17.2.  IT.  stood  up  t«  react 
Others  besides  rabbins  were  allowed  to  address  the  con 
gregation.  See  Acts  13. 15.  18,  19.  To  have  fixed  on  anj 
passage  announcing  His  sufferings  (as  Isaiah  58. X  wowld 
tiiivo  been  unsuitable  at  that  early  stage  of  His  Baialatrr 
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but  Ht>  selects  a  passa&<s  announcing  the  sublime  object 
si  His  whole  mission,  1U  Divine  character,  and  His  spe- 
«al  endowments  for  It ;  expressed  In  the  first  person,  and 
so  singularly  adapted  to  the  fl.rU  opening  of  the  mouth  In 
Bis  prophetic  capacity,  that  It  seems  as  If  made  expressly 
for  this  occasion.  It  Is  from  the  well-known  section  of 
Isaiah's  prophecies  whose  burden  is  that  mysterious 
'Servant  or  thk  LoHD,"  despised  of  man,  abhorred  of 
4hts>  nation,  bat  before  whom  kings  on  seeing  Him  are  to 
•rise,  and  princes  to  worship ;  in  visage  more  marred  than 
say  man  and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men,  yet  sprink- 
ling nuuiy  nations;  labouring  seemingly  in  vain,  and 
spending  His  strength  for  naught  and  in  vain,  yet  Jeho- 
vah's Servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  be  His 
Salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Isaiah  49.,  Ac).  The 
quotation  Is  chiefly  from  the  Septuaglnt  version,  used  in 
the  synagogues,  acceptable  year — an  allusion  to  the  Ju- 
bilee year  (Leviticus  26. 10),  a  year  of  universal  release  for 
person  and  property.  See  also  Isaiah  19.8;  2  Corinthians 
B.  2.  As  the  maladies  under  which  humanity  groans  are 
here  set  forth  under  the  names  of  poverty,  broken- hearted- 
mm,  bondage,  blindness,  bruisedness  (or  crushedness),  so,  as 
the  glorious  Hialkb  of  all  these  maladies,  Christ  an- 
nounces Himself  in  the  act  of  reading  It,  stopping  the 
quotation  just  before  It  comes  to  "  the  day  of  vengeance," 
which  was  only  to  come  on  the  rejecters  of  His  message 
(John  3.  17).  The  first  words,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Is  up^n  Ms,"  have  been  notioed  since  the  days  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  Father,  Son, 
und  Holy  Ghost  being  exhibited  as  in  distinct  yet  har- 
monious action  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  30.  the  mln- 
'»»«•  r  -  the  Cnosan  or  synagogue-officer,  all  eyes  fas- 
tened »n  Him — astounded  at  His  putting  in  such  claims. 
81.  bogus  to  say,  Ac— His  whole  address  was  Just  a  de- 
tailed application  to  Himself  of  this  and  perhaps  other  like 
prophecies.  >«*•  gracious  words — 'the  words  of  grace,' 
referring  ooth  to  the  richness  of  his  matter  and  the 
iweetnessof  His  manner  (Psalm  45.2).  Is  not  this,  Ac- 
See  on  Matthew  18.  54-56.  They  knew  he  had  received  DO 
rabbinical  education,  and  anything  supernatural  they 
teemed  incapable  of  conceiving.  23.  this  proverb— like 
yar  '  Charity  begins  at  home.'  whatsoever,  Ac— 'Strange 
m  moors  have  reached  our  ears  of  Thy  doings  at  Caper- 
ui«*jm  ;  but  if  such  power  resides  In  Thee  to  cure  the  ills  of 
humanity,  why  has  none  of  it  yet  come  nearer  home,  and 
why  In  all  this  alleged  power  reserved  for  strangers?'  His 
©hole*  Of  Capernaum  as  a  place  of  residence  since  entering 
on  public  life  was,  It  seems,  already  well  known  at  Naza- 
reth ;  and  when  He  did  come  thither,  to  give  no  displays 
of  His  powor  when  distant  places  were  ringing  with  His 
fame,  wounded  their  pride.  He  had  Indeed  "  laid  his 
huuds  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them,"  Mark 
.8.5;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  done  quite  privately, 
the  general  unbelief  precluding  anything  more  open. 
*4.  and  he  said,  Ac.  —  He  replies  to  the  one  proverb 
by  another,  equally  familiar,  which  we  express  in  a 
rougher  form —  ' Too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt.' Our  Lord's  long  residence  In  Nazareth  merely 
*«  a  townsman  had  made  him  too  common,  Incapaci- 
tating them  for  appreciating  Him  as  others  did  who 
weit'  Us*  familiar  with  his  every-day  demeanour  in  private 
life.  A  most  Important  principle,  to  which  the  wise  will 
pay  due  regard.  (See  also  Matthew  7. 6,  on  which  our  Lord 
Himself  ever  acted.)  »5-»7.  But  I  tell  you,  Ac— falling 
back  for  support  on  the  well-known  examples  of  Elijah 
and  Ellsha  (Ellseus),  whose  miraculous  power,  passing  by 
those  who  were  near,  expended  Itself  on  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, yea  on  heathens,  '  the  two  great  prophets  who  stand 
*t  the  commencement  of  prophetic  antiquity,  and  whose 
miracles  strikingly  prefigured  those  of  our  Lord.  As  He 
intended  like  them  to  feed  the  poor  and  cleanse  the  lepers, 
He  pomis  to  these  miracles  of  mercy,  and  not  to  the  fire  from 
heaven  and  the  bears  that  tore  the  mockers.'  [Stieb.] 
three  y*an  and  six  months — So  James  5.  17,  Including 
perhaps  the  six  months  after  the  last  fall  of  rain,  when 
there  would  be  little  or  none  at  any  rate;  whereas  In  1 
Kings  18.  1,  which  says  the  rain  returned  "in  the  third 
rear."  that  period  is  probably  not  reckonea.    •»▼• 


saving— '  but  only.'  (Ct  Mark  13.  32,  Greek.)  SarefXa- 
"  Zarephath,"  1  Kings  17.  9,  a  heatheD  village  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  (See  Mark  7.  24.)  »8,  »».  when  the) 
heard  these  things— these  allusions  to  the  heathen,  jum 
as  afterwards  with  Paul  (Acts  22.  21,  22).  rose  up — broke. 
up  the  service  Irreverently  and  rushed  forth,  thrust 
him— with  violence,  as  a  prisoner  In  their  hands,  brow, 
Ac— Nazareth,  though  not  built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  Is 
In  part  surrounded  by  one  to  the  west,  having  several 
such  precipices.  (See  2  Chronicles  25. 12;  2  Kings  9.  33.  II 
was  a  mode  of  capital  punishment  not  unusual  among 
the  Romans  and  others.)  This  was  the  first  Insult  which 
the  Son  of  God  received,  and  it  came  from  "them  of  his 
own  household  !"  (Matthew  10.  36.)  30.  passing  through 
the  midst,  Ac— evidently  In  a  miraculous  way,  though 
perhaps  quite  noiselessly,  leading  them  to  wonder  after- 
wards what  spell  could  have  come  over  them,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  escape.  (Similar  escapes,  however,  in 
times  of  persecution,  are  not  unexampled.)  31.  down  to 
Capernaum— it  lay  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matthew  i.  IS), 
whereas  Nazareth  lay  high. 

83-37.  Demoniac  Healed,  unclean — the  frequency 
with  which  this  character  of  impurity  is  applied  to  evil 
spirits  Is  worthy  of  notice,  cried  out,  Ac— see  on  Mat- 
thew 8.  29;  Mark  3.  11.  rebuked  them,  Ac— see  on  v.  1L 
thrown  him,  Ac — see  on  Mark  9.  20.  what  a  word — a 
word  from  the  Lard  of  spirits. 

38-41.  Pkteb's  Motheb-in-Law,  and  Many  Othkba. 
H baled.  See  on  Matthew  8.  14-17.  41.  suffered  thnm 
not  to  speak — the  marginal  reading  here  Is  wrong.  Our 
Lord  ever  refused  testimony  from  devils,  for  Uie  tw> 
reason  why  Uiey  wire  eager  to  give  it,  because  He  and 
they  would  thus  seem  to  be  one  Interest,  as  His  enemies 
actually  alleged.  (See  on  Matthew  11  24,  Ac)  See  also 
Acts  16. 16-18. 

12-44.  Jksus,  Sought  Out  at  Mobnino  Prayer,  and 
Entreated  to  Stay,  Declines  from  the  Cboency  of 
His  Work.  See  on  Mark  L  35-39,  where  we  learn  how 
early  He  retired,  and  how  He  was  engaged  In  solltuds 
when  they  came  seeking  Him.  stayed  him-  -'  were  stay- 
lug  Ulm,'  or  sought  to  do  It.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Gad  a- 
renes  1  The  nature  of  His  mission  required  Him  to  keep 
moving,  that  all  might  hear  the  glad  tidings.  (Matthew 
8.  31.)  1  must,  Ac— but  duty  only  could  move  Him  to 
deny  entreaties  so  grateful  to  His  spirit. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-11.  Miraculous  Dradoht  oe  Fishes— Caxi.  «* 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  Not  their  first  call,  however, 
recorded  John  1.  35-12;  nor  their  secotul,  recorded  Matthew 
4.  18-22;  but  their  third  and  last  before  their  appoiutmenl 
to  the  apostleshlp.  That  these  calls  were  all  distinct  and 
progressive,  seems  quite  plain.  (Similar  stages  are  ob- 
servable in  other  eminent  servants  of  Christ.)  3.  tanghi 
out  of  the  ship — see  on  Matthew  13.  2.  4.  for  a  draught 
—munificent  recompense  for  the  use  of  his  boat.  5.  >!■»■ 
ter — betokening  not  surely  a  first  acquaintance,  but  a  re- 
lationship already  formed,  all  night— -the  usual  time  of 
fishing  then  (John  21.  3),  and  even  now  Peter,  as  a  fisher- 
man, knew  how  hopeless  It  was  to  "  let  down  his  net" 
again,  save  as  a  mere  act  of  faith,  "  at  His  word"  of  com- 
mand, which  carried  In  It,  as  It  ever  does,  assurance  of 
success.  (This  shows  he  must  have  been  already  and  for 
some  time  a  follower  of  Christ.)  6.  net  brake —  rathei 
'was  breaking,' or  '  beginning  to  break,' as  v.  7,  "begin- 
ning to  sink."  8.  depart,  Ac— Did  Peter  then  wish  Christ 
to  leave  him?  Verily  no.  His  all  was  wrapt  up  in  Him. 
(John  6.  68.)  'Twas  rather,  'Woe  is  me.  Lord  I  How  shall 
I  abide  this  blaze  of  glory  T  A  sinner  such  as  I  am  Is  not 
fit  company  for  Thee.'  (Ct  Isaiah  6.  5.)  10.  fear  not, 
Simon— this  shows  how  the  Lord  read  Peter's  spetv^h. 
Tht  more  highly  they  deemed  of  Him,  ever  the  more  gratefut 
it  was  to  the  Redeemer's  spirit  Never  did  they  pain  Him  o% 
manifesting  too  lofty  conceptions  of  Him.  from  h«ne«fortL 
— marking  a  new  stage  of  their  connection  with  Christ. 
The  last  was  simply,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers."  nanart 
■*T  mem — '  What  wilt  Vnnr,  »>>•«•  tr   Simon,  overwhelmed  In 
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*b»  draught  of  fishes,  when  I  shall  bring  to  thy  net 
what  will  beggar  all  this  glory  V  See  on  Matthew  4.  18. 
11.  forsook  all— They  did  this  before  (Matthew  4.  20); 
sow  they  do  It  again;  and  yet  after  the  Crucifixion  they 
»re  at  their  boats  once  more.  (John  21.  3.)  In  such  a 
business  this  Is  easily  conceivable.  After  Pentecost,  how- 
aver,  they  appear  to  have  Anally  abandoned  their  secular 
railing. 

12-16.  Leper  Healed.  See  on  Matthew  8.  2-4.  15.  bnt 
so,  4c— See  on  Mark  1.  45. 

17-26.  Paralytic  Healed.  P^a  on  Matthew  9.  1-8. 
17.  Pharisees  and  doctors  .  .  .  sitting  by— the  highest 
testimony  yet  borne  to  our  Lord's  growing  Influence, 
and  the  necessity  increasingly  felt  by  the  ecclesiastics 
throughout  the  country  of  corning  to  some  definite  Judg- 
ment regarding  Him.  power  of  the  Lord  present — with 
[esus.  to  heal  them — the  sick  people.  18.  house»top — 
the  flat  roof,  through  tne  tiling  .  .  .  before  Jesus — See 
on  Mark  2.2.  SM-.  take  up  thy  couch — 'sweet  saying  1 
The  bed  had  borne  the  man;  now  the  man  shall  bear  the 
bed  I'    [Bengel.) 

27-32.  Levi's  Call  and  Feast— See  on  Matthew  9. 9-13; 
and  Mark  2.  14.  30.  their  scribes — a  mode  of  expression 
showing  that  Luke  was  writing  for  Gentiles. 

33-39.  Fasting.  See  on  Matthew  9.  14-17.  The  incon~ 
fruities  mentioned  in  v.  36-38  were  Intended  to  Illustrate 
tbe  difference  between  the  genius  of  the  old  and  new 
ooonornles,  and  the  danger  of  mixing  up  the  one  with  the 
other.  As  In  the  one  case  supposed,  "the  rent  Is  made 
worse,"  and  In  the  other,  "  the  new  wine  Is  spilled,"  so  by 
a  mongrel  mixture,  of  t/ie  ascetic  ritualism  of  the  old  with  the 
spiritual  freedon\  of  the  new  economy,  both  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed.  The  additional  parable  in  v.  39,  which  Is  pecu- 
liar to  Luke,  has  been  variously  Interpreted.  But  the 
"new  wine"  seems  plainly  to  be  the  evangelical  freedom 
which  Christ  was  introducing;  and  the  old,  the  opposite 
iplrlt  of  Judaism:  men  long  accustomed  to  the  latter 
ooald  not  be  expected  "straightway"— all  at  once — to  take 
■  liking  for  the  former;  q.  d.,  'These  Inquiries  about  the 
illffeirence  betweeu  my  disciples  and  the  Pharisees,'  and 
even  Jobn's,  are  not  surprising;  they  are  the  effect  of  a 
natural  revulMon  against  sudden  change,  which  time  will 
wire ,  the  new  wine  will  itself  in  time  become  old,  and  so  ac- 
tpoie  e  all  Uie  added  charms  of  antiquity.  What  lessons  does 
(his  teach,  on  the  one  band,  to  those  who  unreasonably 
ellng  to  what  Is, getting  antiquated;  and,  on  the  other,  to 
hasty  reformers  who  have  no  patience  with  the  timidity 
of  their  weaker  brethreu  ! 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-6.  Plucking  Corn  Ears  on  Sabbath  See  on 
Matthew  12.  1-8;  and  Mark  2.  23-28.  1.  Second  sabbath 
after  the  first—  an  obscure  expression,  occurring  here 
only,  generally  understood  to  mean,  the  first  sabbath 
after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread.  The  reasons 
cannot  be  stated  here,  nor  is  the  opinion  Itself  quite  free 
from  difficulty.  5.  Lord  also — rather 'even,' as  Matthew 
IX  8 — of  the  sabbath— as  naked  a  claim  to  all  the.  authority 
V  Him  who  gave  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai  as  could  possibly 
oe  made;  q.  d.  'I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  the  men 
/e  carp  at  on  my  account :  but  in  this  place  is  the  Lord  of  lli* 
M»t),  and  they  have  His  sanction.'    Bee  on  Mark  2.  28. 

6-l.L  Withered  Hand  Healed.  See  on  Matthew  12. 
i»-16;  and  Mark  8.  1-7.  watched  whether,  4c- in  Mat- 
thew this  is  put  as  an  ensnaring  question  of  theirs  to  our 
Lord,  who  accordingly  speaks  to  the  state  of  their  hearts,  v. 
t.  Just  as  If  they  had  spoken  it  out.  9.  good  or  evil,  save 
•r  destroy— By  this  novel  way  of  putting  His  case,  our 
Lord  teaches  the  gTeat  ethical  principle,  that  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  doing  good  «  to  incur  the  guilt  of  doing  evil ; 
and  by  this  law  He  bound  His  own  spirit.  (See  on  Mark 
S.  -L)  11.  tilled  with  madness — the  word  denotes  sense- 
mm  ra««  at  the  confusion  to  which  our  Lord  had  put  them, 
Both  by  word  and  deed,  what  to  do  'with  Jesus— not  so 
aiach  whet/ier  to  get  rid  of  Him,  but  kote  to  compass  1L 
Hm  on  Matthew  8.  «.) 
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Multitudes— Glorious  Healings.  13,  IS.  went  eat- 
probably  from  Capernaum,  all  night  in  prayer  .  .  .  aisd 
when  .  .  .  day,  he  called,  <kc— the  work  with  which  the 
next  day  began  shows  what  had  been  the  burden  of  this 
night's  devotions.  As  Hedlrected  Hisdisciples  to  pray  for 
"  labourers"  Just  before  sending  themselves  forth  (see  ou 
Matthew  9.  37;  10.  1),  so  here  we  find  the  Lord  Himself  in 
prolonged  communion  with  His  Father  in  preparutiou 
for  the  solemn  appointment  of  those  men  who  were  U 
give  birth  to  His  Church,  and  from  whom  the  world  in  al 
time  was  to  take  a  new  mould.  How  instructive  is  thisi 
13-10.  See  on  Matthew  10.  2-4.  IT.  In  the  plain— by  som< 
rendered  'on  a  level  place,'  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  high  table- 
land, by  which  they  understand  the  same  thing,  as  "on 
the  mountain,"  where  our  Lord  delivered  the  sermon  re- 
corded by  Matthew  (5. 1),  of  which  they  take  this  follow- 
ing discourse  of  Luke  to  be  hut  an  abridged  form.  But  as 
the  sense  given  in  our  version  is  the  more  accurate,  so 
there  are  weighty  reasons  for  considering  the  discourses 
different.  This  one  contains  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  other;  It  has  woes  of  its  own,  as  well  as  the  beatitudes 
common  to  both ;  but  above  all,  that  of  Matthew  was 
plainly  delivered  a  good  while  before,  while  this  was 
spoken  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve;  and  as  we  know 
that  our  Lord  delivered  some  of  His  weightiest  saying* 
more  than  once,  there  is  no  difficulty  In  supposing  this  to 
be  one  of  His  more  extended  repetitions;  nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  worthy  of  it.  19.  healed — kept  healing, 
denoting  successive  acts  of  mercy  till  it  went  over  "  all' 
that  needed.  There  is  something  unusually  grand  and 
pictorial  in  this  touch  of  description.  20,  21,  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  benediction  Is  pronounced  upon 
the  "poor  in  sjririt"  and  those  who  "hunger  and  thlrsi 
after  righteousness."  (Matthew  6.  3,  6.)  Here  it  is  simply 
on  the  "poor"  and  the  "hungry  now."  In  this  form  ol 
the  discourse,  then,  our  Lord  seems  to  have  had  In  view 
"  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him," 
as  these  very  beatitudes  are  paraphrased  by  James  (2.  6). 
laugh— how  charming  is  the  liveliness  of  this  word,  to 
express  what  in  Matthew  is  called  being  "comforted !': 
separate  you — whether  from  their  Church,  by  excommu- 
nication, or  from  their  society;  both  hard  to  flesh  aos 
blood.  22.  for  the  Son  of  nun's  take — ef.  Matthew  6.  li 
"for  My  sakk;"  and  immediately  before,  "for  righteous 
ness'  sake"  (v.  10).  Christ  thus  bind*  up  the  cause  of  ri(/7tt- 
eousness  in  the  world  with  the  recejjtum  of  Himself.  23.  les^ 
for  Joy— a  livelier  word  than  "  be  exceeding  glad"  o: 
'exult,'  Matthew  5.  12.  2-1,  25.  rich  .  .  .  full  .  .  .  laugli 
—who  have  all  their  good  things  and  Joyous  feelings  furrt 
and  now,  in  perishable  objects,  received  your  consola- 
tion— see  on  ch.  10.  25.  shall  hunger — their  inward  era  v- 
ing  strong  as  ever,  but  the  materials  of  satisfaction  foi 
ever  gone.  26.  all  speak  well  of  you — alluding  to  the 
court  paid  to  the  false  prophets  of  old.  (Mlcah  2. 11.)  Poi 
the  principle  of  this  woe,  and  its  proper  limits,  see  John 
16. 19.  27-36.  See  on  Matthew  5.  44-48;  7. 12;  and  14. 12-14. 
37,  38.  See  on  Matthew  7. 1,  2;  but  this  is  much  fuller  and 
more  graphic.  39.  can  the  blind,  &c— not  in  the  Sermon 
ou  the  Mount,  but  recorded  by  Matthew  in  another  and 
very  striking  connection,  ch.  15.  14.  *0.  the  disciple,  Ac. 
— q.  <i,  '  The  disciple  aims  to  come  up  to  his  master,  and 
he  thinks  himself  complete  when  he  does  so:  if  you 
then  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  perfection  of  one't 
training  under  you  will  only  land  him  the  more  certainly 
In  one  common  ruin  with  yourselves.'  41-**.  See  ok 
Matthew  7.  8-6,  16-27. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Ver.  1-10.  Cknturion'8  Servant  Healed.  Bee  oe 
Matthew  S.  5-13.  4.  he  was  worthy,  .to.— a  testimony 
most  precious,  coming  from  those  who  probably  were 
strangers  to  the  principle  from  which  be  acted.  (Eccle- 
slastes  7.  L)  loveth  our  nation — having  found  that  "  sal- 
vation was  of  the  Jews,"  he  loved  them  for  11.  built,  <h& 
—his  love  took  this  practical  and  appropriate  form. 

11-17.   V/uiuw  of  Nais'sSou  Ri'JiKD  to  Lrris.    Onl^am 
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-tiiy  )  11.  Jlaln— *  •mall  village  not  elsewhere  meo- 
loned  In  Scripture,  and  only  this  once  probably  visited 
T  our  Lord;  It  lay  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
.hoat  twelve  mile*  from  Capernaum.  13.  carried  out— 
\3t*  being  carried  out'  Dead  bodies,  being  ceremonially 
viMlean,  were  not  allowed  to  be  burled  within  the  cities 
Tbaugh  the  kings  of  David's  house  were  burled  In  the 
dtj-  >f  David),  and  the  funeral  was  usually  on  the  same 
lay  \a  the  death,  only  son,  Ac. — affecting  particulars, 
(old  \rlth  delightful  simplicity.  13,  1*.  the  Lord— 'This 
mbllmi  appellation  Is  more  usual  with  Luke  and  John 
tiar  Vatthew ;  Mark  holds  the  mean.'  [Bengel..J  saw 
Xtr,  ruv*  compassion,  Ac— What  consolation  to  thou- 
sands of  the  bereaved  has  this  single  verse  carried  from 
Hge  to  a^»l  14,  13.  What  mingled  majesty  and  grace 
shines  In  v^ls  scene!  The  Resurrection  and  tlie  Life  in 
human  float,  with  a  word  of  command,  bringing  back 
life  to  the  dt*d  body;  Incarnate  Compassion  summoning 
Its  absolute  j^^wer  to  dry  a  widow's  tears!  16.  visited 
hie  people — in  re  than  bringing  back  the  days  of  Elijah 
and  Ellsha.  0  Kings  17. 17-24;  2  Kings  4.  32-37;  and  see 
on  Matthew  15.  St.) 

18-35.  Thb  Baptist's  Message,  the  Reply,  and  con- 
beqt_rnt  Disoorj  \«i!.  See  on  Matthew  11.  2-14.  29,  30. 
and  all  the  peoplt  that  heard — 'on  hearing  (this).'  These 
are  the  observations  of  the  Evangelist,  not  of  our  Lord. 
and  th«  pablicatv — a  striking  clause.  Justified  God, 
being  baptized,  Ac- •  rather,  'having  been  baptized.'  The 
meaning  is.  They  ack » owledged  the  Divine  wisdom  of  such 
a  preparatory  mlnlstr/  as  John's,  in  leading  them  to  Him 
who  now  spake  to  tl.an  (see  ch.  1.  16,  17);  whereas  the 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  true  to  themselves  in  refusing  the 
baptism  of  John,  set  at  naught  also  the  merciful  design 
of  God  in  the  Saviour  fbvmself,  to  their  own  destruction. 
31-35.  the  Lord  said,  «  >.— As  cross,  capricious  children, 
Invited  by  their  play  ma  uw  to  Join  them  in  their  amuse- 
ments, will  play  with  \\em  neither  at  weddings  nor 
funerals  (Juvenile  imltati  us  of  the  Joyous  and  mournful 
scenes  of  life),  so  that  gemmation  rejected  both  John  and 
his  Master:  the  one  becact»e  he  was  too  unsocial— more 
like  a  demoniac  than  a  rational  man;  the  other,  because 
he  was  too  much  the  revn  -se,  given  to  animal  indul- 
gences, and  consorting  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
But  the  children  of  Wlsdor.  recognize  and  honour  her, 
whether  In  the  austere  garb  i  f  the  Baptist  or  in  the  more 
attractive  style  of  his  Mast*  whether  in  the  Law  or  in 
the  Gospel,  whether  in  rags  >r  In  royalty;  for  "the  full 
tout  loathcth  an  honeycomb,  bul  )olhe  hungry  tout  every  bitter 
thing  it  tweet."  (Proverbs  27,  7., 

36-50.  Christ's  Feet  Wash,  id  with  Tears.  37,38.  a 
glnner— one  who  had  led  a  pre  ligate  life.  iV.  B.— There  it 
ko  ground  whatever  for  the  poj  Uar  notion  t/tat  this  woman 
■vat  Mary  Magdalene,  nor  do  we  tnow  what  her  name  was. 
See  on  ch.  8.  2.  an  alabaster  ">ox  of  ointment — a  per- 
fume-vessel, in  some  cases  ver;  costly  (John  1X5).  'The 
ointment  has  here  a  peculiar  1l  ©rest,  as  the  offering  by 
a  penitent  of  what  had  been  ai  accessory  in  her  unhal- 
lowed work  of  sin.'  [Alfokii.]  ■  -t  his  feet  behind  htm— 
the  posture  at  meals  being  a  rec  Ining  one,  with  the  feet 
out  behind,  began  to  w*sh,  Ac—  io*  water  with  a  shower.' 
The  tears,  which  were  quite  involuntary,  poured  down  in 
a  flood  upon  His  naked  feet,  as  ihe  bent  down  to  kiss 
them ;  and  deeming  them  rather  foiled  than  washed  by 
Uils,  she  hastened  to  wipe  them  orV  with  the  only  towel 
she  had,  the  long  tresses  of  her  ovi  hair,  'with  which 
•laves  were  wont  to  wash  their  mi  tiers'  feet.'  [Stier.1 
kiaeed— the  word  signifies  '  to  kiss  fon  lly,  to  caress,'  or  to 
'kiss  again  and  again,'  which  v.  45  shews  is  meant  here. 
What  prompted  this?  Much  love,  rpri.\.ring  from  a  tense 
«< much  forgiveness.  So  says  He  who  knt  \?  her  heart,  v.  47. 
Where  she  had  met  with  Christ  before,  u-  what  words  of 
His  had  brought  life  to  her  dead  heart  ai.l  a  sense  of  Di- 
vine pardon  to  her  guilty  soul,  we  know  n  )t.  But  proba- 
bly she  was  of  the  crowd  of  "  publicans  and  ynners"  whom 
Incarnate  Compassion  drew  so  often  aroiud  Him,  and 
beard  from  His  lips  some  of  those  word*  sich  as  never 
man  spake,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  label  r,"  Ac.  No 
pereor.*'  interview  ha i  un  to  this  time  take*    place  be- 


tween them  ;  but  she  could  keep  her  lee^ngs  no  .onjgw  » 
herself,  and  having  found  her  way  to  ill  in  (and  entco*i 
along  with  him,  v.  45),  they  burst  forth  in  this  surptujulna 
yet  most  artless  style,  as  If  her  whole  soul  would  go  out.  tc 
Him.  39.  the  Pharisee  — who  had  formed  no  definite 
opinion  of  our  Lord,  and  invited  Him  apparently  to  ol> 
tain  materials  for  a  Judgment,  spake  within  himself, 
Ac. — 'Ha!  I  have  Him  now;  He  plainly  knows  nothing 
of  the  person  He  allows  to  touch  Him.  and  so.  He  oau  Ik 
no  prophet.'  Not  so  fast,  Simon;  thoa  hast  not  seen 
through  thy  Guest  yet,  but  He  hath  seen  through  thee. 
40-43.  Like  Nathan  with  David,  our  lx>ra  conceals  His 
home-thrust  under  the  veil  of  a  parable,  and  makes  Hi* 
host  himself  pronounce  upon  the  case.  The  two  debtor* 
are  the  woman  and  Simon;  the  criminality  of  the  one 
was  ten  times  that  of  the  other  (in  the  proportion  of  "500" 
to  "50");  but  both  being  equally  Insolvent,  both  are  with 
equal  frankness  forgiven;  and  Simon  is  made  to  own 
that  the  greatest  debtor  to  forgiving  mercy  will  cling  t« 
her  Divine  Benefactor  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Does 
our  Lord  then  admit  that  Simon  was  a  forgiving  man? 
Let  us  see.  45-47.  I  entered  .  .  .  no  water — a  compli- 
ment to  guests.  Was  this  "much  love?'"  Was  U  anyi 
no  fciss— of  salutation.  How  much  love  was  here?  Any 
at  all  t  with  oil  .  ,  .  not  anoint — even  common  olive-oil 
in  contrast  with  the  woman's  "  ointment."  or  (aromatic  bat- 
tarn.  What  evidence  was  thus  afforded  of  any  feeling 
which  forgiveness  prompts?  Our  Lord  speaks  this  with 
delicate  politeness,  as  if  hurt  at  these  inattentions  of  His 
host,  which  though  not  invariably  shown  to  guests,  were 
the  customary  marks  of  studied  respect  aud  regard.  The 
inference  is  plain — only  one  of  Die  debtor*  was  really  for- 
given, though  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  room  for  the 
play  of  withheld  feelings,  the  forgiveness  of  both  is  sup- 
posed in  the  parable,  her  sins  which  are  many—'  those 
many  sins  of  hers,'  our  Lord,  who  admitted  how  much 
more  she  owed  than  the  Pharisee,  now  proclaims  In  naked 
terms  the  forgiveness  of  her  guilt,  for— not  because,  as  11 
love  were  the  cause  of  forgiveness,  but. '  Inasmuch  as,'  or 
'In  proof  of  which.'  The  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  parable,  plainly  show  this  to 
be  the  meaning,  little  forgiven  .  .  .  loveth  little  — 
delicately  ironical  Intimation  of  no  love  and  no  forgiveness 
in  the  present  case.  48.  said  unto  her,  Ac— an  unsought 
assurance,  usually  springing  up  unexpected  In  the  midst 
of  active  duty  and  warm  affections,  while  often  it  flies 
from  those  who  mope  and  are  paralyzed  for  want  of  it. 
49,  50.  they  that  sat  .  .  .  who  is  this  1  Ac. — no  wondet 
they  were  startled  to  hear  One  who  was  reclining  at  the 
same  couch,  and  partaking  of  the  same  hospitalities  with 
themselves,  assume  the' awful  prerogative  of  'even  for- 
giving sins.'  But  so  far  from  receding  from  this  claim,  oi 
softening  it  down,  our  Lord  only  repeats  It,  with  two  pre- 
cious additions  :  one,  announcing  what  was  the  one  secret 
of  the  "  forgiveness"  she  had  experienced,  and  which  car- 
ried "salvation"  in  its  bosom;  the  other,  a  glorious  dis- 
missal of  her  lu  that  "peace"  which  she  had  already  felt, 
but  is  now  assured  she  has  His  full  warrant  to  enjoy  i 
This  wonderful  scene  teaches  two  very  weighty  truths: 
(I.)  though  there  be  degrees  of  guilt,  insolvency,  or  inability  te 
wipe  out  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  is  common  to  all  sinner* 
(2.)  As  Christ  is  the  Great  Creditor  to  whom  all  debt,  w/iet/w) 
great,  or  small,  contracted  by  tinnert  is  owing,  to  to  Him  6*- 
longt  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  it.  This  latter  truth  i* 
brought  out  In  the  structure  and  application  of  the  present 
partible  as  it  is  nowhere  else.  Either  then  Jesus  was  a 
blaspheming  deceiver,  or  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
Ver.  1-3.    A  Gal.ti.ean  Circuit,  with  thr  Twkj.tk 

AND    CERTAIN    MINISTERING    WOMEN.     (In     Luke     OUly.) 

went-'  travelled,' '  made  a  progress'— throughout  every 

elty  and  village— '  through  town  and  village'— preach- 
ing, Ac— the  Prince  of  itinerant  preachers  scattering  Car 
and  wide  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  certain  womea* 
healed,  Ac. — on  whom  He  had  the  double  claim  of  having 
broncht  healing  to  their  bodies   and  new  life  to   tt»«ij 

in* 
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tools.  Drawn  to  Him  by  an  attraction  more  than  mag- 
netic, they  accompany  Him  on  this  tour  as  His  almoners 
—ministering  nnto  Him  of  their  substance.  Blessed  Sa- 
riourl  It  melts  us  to  see  Thee  living  upon  the  love  of 
Thy  ransomed  people.  That  they  bring  Thee  their  poor 
offerings  we  wonder  not.  Thou  hast  sown  unto  them 
spiritual  things,  and  they  think  it,  as  well  they  might,  a 
small  thing  that  Thou  shouldst  reap  their  carnal  things. 
0  <v>rlnthlans  9. 11.)  But  dost  Thou  take  It  at  their  hand, 
a^d  subsist  upon  It  T  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches" — of  this 
poverty  of  His  1  Mary  Magdalene — i.  <•.,  probably,  of  Mag- 
ttala,  on  which  see  Matthew  15.  39  went — rather  '  had 
gone.'  seven  devils— (Mark  16. 9.)  It  is  a  great  wrong  to 
this  honoured  woman  to  identify  her  with  the  once  profli- 
gate woman  of  ch.  7. 87,  and  to  call  all  such  penitents  Mag- 
ialenes.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  confounding  un- 
happy demoniacal  possession  with  the  conscious  enter- 
(•lumenl  of  diabolic  impurity,  or  supposing  the  one  to 
hsve  been  afflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  other — foi 
which  there  Is  not  the  least  scriptural  ground.  Joanna, 
wife  of  Chuxa,  Herod's  steward — If  the  steward  of  such 
a  godless,  cruel  and  licentious  wretch  as  Herod  Antipas 
(see  on  Mark  6. 14,  Ac.)  differed  greatly  from  himself,  his 
post  would  be  no  easy  or  enviable  one.  That  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Christ  Is  very  improbable,  though  he  might  be 
favourably  disposed  towards  Him.  But  what  we  know 
aot  of  him,  and  may  fear  he  wanted,  we  are  sure  his  wife 
possessed.  Healed  either  of  "  evil  spirits"  or  of  some  one 
of  the  "infirmities"  here  referred  to — the  ordinary  dis- 
eases of  humanity — she  Joins  In  the  Saviour's  train  of 
grateful,  clinging  followers.  Of  "Susanna,"  next  men- 
tioned, we  know  nothing  but  the  name,  and  that  here 
only.  But  her  services  on  this  memorable  occasion  have 
immortalized  her  name.  "Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that 
she  hath  done,"  in  ministering  to  the  Lord  of  ter  sub- 
stance on  His  Galilean  tour,  "shall  be  spoken  of  as  a  me- 
morial of  her."  (Mark  14.  9.)  many  others — i.  e.,  many 
Other  healed  women.  What  a  train!  and  all  ministering 
onto  Him  of  their  substance,  and  He  allowing  them  to 
do  it  and  subsisting  upon  it  I  '  He  who  was  the  support 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  His  people  disdained  not  to  be  sup- 
ported by  them  in  the  body.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  pen- 
etrate so  far  into  the  depths  of  poverty  as  to  live  upon  the 
alms  of  love.  He  only  fed  others  miraculously;  for  Him- 
self, He  lived  upon  the  love  of  His  people.  He  gave  all 
things  to  men,  His  brethren,  and  received  all  things  from 
them,  enjoying  thereby  the  pure  blessing  of  love:  which 
is  then  only  perfect  when  It  Is  at  the  same  time  both  giv- 
ing and  receiving.  Who  could  Invent  such  things  as 
these  ?  '  It  was  necessary  to  live  in  this  manner  that  it  might 
ke  so  recorded.'    rOLSHAUSEN.J 

4-18.  Parable  of  the  Sower.— See  on  Mark  4.  3-9,  14- 
m.  18.  No  man,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  5.  15,  of  which  this 
ts  nearly  a  repetition.  15.  For  nothing,  Ac— See  on  ch. 
12.2.  18.  how  ye— in  Mark  4.24,  "what  ye  hear."  The 
one  Implies  the  other.  The  precept  is  very  weighty. 
seemeth  to  have — or,  '  thiuketh  that  he  hath'  (Margin). 
The  "having"  of  Matthew  18.  12  (on  which  see),  and  this 
thinking  he  hath,'  are  not  different.  Hanging  loosely  on 
ilm,  and  not  appropriated,  it  is  and  is  not  his. 

19-21.  His  Mother  and  Brethren  desire  to  Hpeak 
wtth  Him.— See  on  Mark  12.  46-50. 

22-25.  Jesus,  crossing  the  Lake.  Stilish  the  8torm.— 
dee  on  Matthew  8.28-27,  and  Mark  4.36-^1  «3.  filled— 
IK.,  '  were  getting  filled,'  C  «.,  those  who  sailed;  meanlug 
♦>hat  their  ship  was  so. 

'46-30.  Demoniac  of  Gadara  Healkd.— See  on  Mat- 
Jiew  8.  28-34;  and  Mark  5.  1-20. 

40-56.  Jairds'  Daughter  Raised,  and  Issue  of  Blood 
Healed.— See  on  Matthew  9. 18-28 ;  and  Mark  5. 21-43.  1A. 
gladly  received  him,  for  .  .  .  all  waiting  him— The 
abundant  teaching  of  that  day  (In  Matthew  13. :  and  see 
Mark  4.  86),  had  only  whetted  the  people's  appetite;  and 
ilaaDDolnted,  as  would  seem,  that  He  hoH  'eft  them  In  the 
•iiuini  to  cross  the  lar.e,  they  remain  hanging  about  the 
•each,  having  got  a  hint,  probably  through  some  of  His 
esswtple*,  that  He  would  be  back  the  same  evening.    Per- 


haps  they  witnessed  at  a  distance  the  sudden  calming  i 
the  tempest.  Here  at  least  they  are,  watching  for  His  re 
turn,  and  welcoming  Him  to  the  shore.  The  tide  of  HU 
popularity  was  now  fast  rising.  4S.  Who  touched  met 
— 'Askest  Thou,  Lord,  who  touched  TheeT  Rather  ask 
who  touched  Thee  not  In  such  a  throng.'  4«.  somebody 
touched— yes,  the  multitude  "thronged  and  pressed  Him  " 
— ■•  they  jostled  against  Him,"  but  all  involuntarily  •  they 
were  merely  carried  along  ;  but  one,  one  only — "  somebody 
Tcr/CHED  Him,"  with  the  conscious,  voluntary,  dependent 
touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth  Its  hand  expressly  to  have 
contact  with  Him.  This  and  this  only  Jesus  acknow- 
ledges and  seeks  out.  Even  so,  as  the  Church  Father  au- 
gustin  long  ago  said,  multitudes  still  come  similarly  close  I* 
Christ  in  the  means  oj  grace,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  being  only 
sucked  into  the  crowd.  The  voluntary,  living  contact  ol 
faith  Is  that  electrlo  conductor  which  alone  draws  virtus 
out  of  Him.  47.  declared  before  all— this,  though  a  great 
trial  to  the  shrinking  modesty  of  the  believing  womut, 
was  Just  what  Christ  wanted  in  dragging  her  forth,  her 
public  testimony  to  the  facts  of  her  case — both  her  disease, 
wit  h  her  abortive  efforts  at  a  cure,  and  the  instantaneous 
and  perfect  relief  which  her  touch  of  the  Great  Healer  bad 
brought  her     55.  give  her  meat— See  on  Mark  6.  4.1. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-6.  Mission  of  the  Twrlvi  Apostles.  See  o* 
Matthew  10. 1-15.  1.  power  and  authority— He  both  o-umi 
ifled  and  authorized  them. 

7-9.  Herod  Troubled  at  what  he  Hears  of  Christ 
Desires  to  See  Him.  See  on  Mark  6.  14-30.  T.  per- 
plexed— 'at  a  loss,'  '  embarrassed  ' — said  of  some  thai 
•John  was  rhwn— among  many  opinions,  this  was  to* 
one  which  Herod  himself  adopted,  for  the  reason,  nc 
doubt,  mentioned  on  Mark  6.  14— desired  Ut  see  him — bat 
did  not,  til)  as  a  prisoner  He  was  sent  to  him  by  PllaW 
Just  before  His  death,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  23.  8. 

10-17.    On  the  Return  of  the  Twelve,  Jesus  retires 

WITH   THEM   TO    BETHSAIDA,  AND  THERE   MlRACULOVELT 

Feeds  Five  Thousand.    See  on  Mark  6.  81-44. 

18-27.  Peter's  Confession  oir  Christ  —  Our  Lord'* 
First  Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Afp«oaohin8 
Death,  and  Warnings  Arising  Out  of  it  See  on  Mat- 
thew 16.  18-28;  and  Mark  8.34.  *4.  wtllsav*— 'is  minded 
to  save,'  bent  on  saving.  The  pith  of  this  maxim  de- 
pends— as  >ften  in  such  weighty  sayings  for  example, 
"  Let  the  lead  bury  the  dead,"  Matthew  8.  22) — on  *hc 
double  se>  se  attached  to  the  word  "life,"  a  lowigr  a*-.*  a 
higher,  tb  >  natural  and  the  spiritual,  temponff  »•  jj  eter- 
nal. An  i  atire  sacrifice  of  the  lower,  or  a  willingness  Us 
make  It,  If  Indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  hlghed 
life;  and  oe  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  surrender  ttw 
one  for  tl  e  sake  of  the  other  shall  eventually  loae  both. 
26.  asha  ned  ot  me  and  ot  my  word* — the  sense  of 
shame  is  >ne  of  the  strongest  in  our  nature,  one  of  the 
social  affi  Gtlons  founded  on  our  love  of  repuinfron,  which 
causes  irj  itinctlve  aversion  to  what  is  fitted  to  lower  u 
and  was  idven  us  as  a  preservative  from  all  taut  Is  proi* 
erly  shar  tful.  When  one  is,  in  this  sense  o;  it,  lost  m 
shatne,  hi  is  nearly  past  hope.  (Zecharlah  8.5;  /i>rem!*t 
6.  15;  8.  3  i  But  when  Christ  and  "His  words  * —CbrUv 
tianity,  especially  in  Its  more  spiritual  and  uncompro- 
mising features — are  unpopular,  the  same  instinctive  de- 
sire to  st  ind  well  with  others  begets  the  temptation  to  b* 
ashamec  of  Him,  which  only  the  '  expulsive  power  '  of  s 
higher  a  fectlon  can  effectually  counteract.  Sob  of  max 
be  asha*  ted  when  he  e-ometh,  4c— He  will  render  to  thai 
man  bis  own  treatment:  He  win  disown  him  before  the 
most  august  ot  all  assemblies,  and  put  him  to  "  sname  ana 
everlasting  contempt."  (Daniel  12.  2.)  '  Oh  shame,  to  be  put 
to  shame  before  God,  Christ,  and  angels!'  FBrngel.)  «T. 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  Oed— 
"see  It  come  with  power"  (Mark  9.  I);  or  see  "  the  Hon  of 
man  coming  In  His  kingdom"  (Matthew  16.  28).  The  ref- 
erence, beyond  doubt.  Is  to  the  firm  establishment  and 
victorious  progress,  In  the  lifetime  of  some  then  preewnt 
of  that  new  Klnudom  of  Christ,  which  was  destined  to 
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vorK  the  greatest  of  all  change*  on  this  earth,  and  be  the 
grraud  pledge  of  His  final  coming  in  glory. 

3K-8*.  Jesus  Transfigured.  *8.  »n  eight  days  after 
lb«N  sayings  —  including  the  day  on  which  this  was 
spoken  and  that  of  the  Transfiguration.  Matthew  and 
Mark  say  "after  six  days,"  excluding  these  two  days. 
As  the  "sayings"  so  definitely  connected  with  the 
Vransflguratlon  scene  are  those  announcing  His  death 
—at  which  Peter  and  all  the  Twelve  were  so  startled 
k>x<X  scandalised — so  this  scene  was  designed  to  show  to 
tha  eyes  as  well  as  the  heart  how  glorious  that  death 
van  in  the  view  of  Heaven.  Peter,  James,  and  John— 
partners  before  In  secular  business;  now  sole  witnesses 
rrf  the  resurrection  of  Jalrus'  daughter  (Mark  5.  87), 
the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Agony  in  the  garden  (Mark 
14.  88).  a  mountain— not  Tabor,  according  to  long  tra- 
iitlo.li,  with  which  the  facts  ill  comport,  but  some  one 
near  the  lake,  to  pray—  for  the  period  He  had  now 
reached  was  a  critical  and  anxious  one.  (See  on  Matthew 
16.  18.)  But  who  can  adequately  translate  those  "strong 
erylngs  and  tears?"  Methlnks,  as  I  steal  by  His  side,  I 
hear  from  Him  these  plaintive  sounds,  'Lord,  Who  hath 
believed  Oar  report T  I  am  come  unto  Mine  own  and 
Mine  own  receive  Me  not;  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto 
My  brethren,  an  alien  to  My  mother's  children:  Consider 
Mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many,  and  they  hate  Me  with 
earuel  hatred.  Arise,  O  Lord,  let  not  man  prevail.  Thou 
that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine  forth:  Show 
Me  a  token  for  good  :  Father,  glorify  Thy  name.'  39.  as 
He  prayed,  the  fashion,  Ac. — before  He  cried  He  was 
answered,  and  whilst  He  was  yet  speaking  He  was  heard. 
Blessed  interruption  to  prayer  tills!  Thanks  to  God, 
transfiguring  manifestations  are  not  quite  strangers  here. 
Ofltimes  in  the  deepest  depths,  out  of  groanings  which 
aannot  be  uttered,  God's  dear  children  are  suddenly 
transported  to  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  their 
§oul  is  made  as  the  chariots  of  Aminadab.  Their  pray- 
ers fetch  down  such  light,  strength,  holy  gladness,  as 
make  tneir  face  to  shine,  putting  a  kind  of  celestial 
radlanoe  upon  It.  (2  Corinthians  8.  18,  with  Exodus  34. 
W-I8.)  raiment  white,  Ac— Matthew  says,  "  His  face  did 
3hln<;  as  the  sun"  (17.  2),  and  Mark  says  "  His  raiment  be- 
une  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  so  as  no  fuller  on 
jwth  can  white  them"  (9.  2).  The  light,  then,  it  would 
seem,  shone  not  upon  Him  from  without,  but  out  of  Him 
from  within  He  was  all  irradiated,  was  in  one  blaze  of 
selestlal  glory.  What  a  contrast  to  that  "visage  more 
marred  than  men,  and  His  form  than  the  sons  of  men !" 
(Isaiah  52.  14.)  30,  31.  there  talked  with  him  two  men 
.  .  .  Moses  and  EHias  .  .  .  appeared  in  glory — '  Who 
would  have  believed  these  were  not  angels  had  not  their 
human  names  been  subjoined  ?'  [Bkngel.]  (Cf.  Acts  1. 10; 
Mark  16.  5.)  Moses  represented  "the  law,"  Elijah  "the 
prophets,"  and  both  together  the  whole  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament  8criptures,  and  the  Old  Testament  saints, 
to  Christ;  now  not  borne  in  a  book,  but  by  living  men,  not 
to  a  coming,  bat  a  come  Messiah,  visibly,  for  they  "ap- 
peared," and  audibly,  for  they  "spake."  spate — 'were 
speaking.'  of  his  decease— 'departure;'  beautiful  eu- 
phemism (softened  term)  for  death,  which  Peter,  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  uses  to  express  his  own  expected 
death,  and  the  use  of  which  single  term  seems  to  have 
recalled  the  whole  by  a  sudden  rush  of  recollection,  and 
occasioned  that  delightful  allusion  to  this  scene  which 
ire  find  In  2  Peter  1.  15-18.  which  he  should  accomplish 
—'was  to  fulfil.'  at  Jerusalem— Mark  the  historical  cha- 
racter and  ureal  features  which  Christ's  death  assumed  to 
these  glorified  men— as  Important  as  it  is  charming— and 
see  on  ch.  2. 11.  What  now  may  be  gathered  from  this 
statement  t  (1.)  That  a  dying  Messiah  is  the  great  article  of 
J*e  true  Jewish  theology.  For  a  long  time  the  Church  had 
(alien  clean  away  from  the  faith  of  this  article,  and  even 
fif»m  a  preparedness  to  receive  it.  But  here  we  have  that 
jewel  raked  out  of  the  dunghill  of  Jewish  traditions,  and 
ay  the  true  representatives  of  the  Church  of  old  made  the 
<ne  subject  of  talk  with  Christ  himself.  (2.)  The  adoring 
jrattbude  o/  glorified  men  for  Sis  undertaking  to  accomplish 
Mtch  a  d«o«aM  their  felt  dependence  upon  it  for  the  glory  in 
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which  they  appeared  ;  tfiefc  prqfouna  interest  in  the  inotfrvs 
of  it ,  their  humble  solaces  and  encouragements  to  go  llu-on?* 
with  it ;  and  their  sense  of  its  peerless  and  overwhelming  pie«y 
'Go,  matchless,  adored  One,  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter' 
rejected  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  and  precious;  dishon- 
oured, abhorred,  and  soon  to  be  slain  by  men,  but  item 
shipped  by  cherubim,  ready  to  be  greeted  by  all  heaven. 
In  virtue  of  that  decease  we  are  here ;  our  all  is  suspended 
on  it  and  wrapped  up  in  It.  Thine  every  step  is  watched 
by  us  with  ineffable  interest;  and  though  it  were  too  high 
an  honour  to  us  to  be  permitted  to  drop  a  word  of  cheer 
Into  that  preoious  hut  now  clouded  spirit,  yet,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  harvest,  the  very  Joy  set  before  Him,  we  cannot 
choose  but  tell  Him  that  what  is  the  depth  of  shame  U. 
Him  is  covered  with  glory  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  that  the 
Cross  to  Him  is  the  Crown  to  as,  that  that  "decease"  l« 
all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire.'  And  who  can  doubt 
that  such  a  scene  did  minister  deep  cheer  to  that  spirit? 
'Tis  said  they  "  talked"  not  to  Him,  but  "with  Him:"  and 
if  they  told  Him  how  glorious  His  decease  was,  might  He 
not  fitly  reply,  '  I  know  It,  but  your  voice,  as  messenger* 
from  heaven  come  down  to  tell  it  me,  is  music  in  mine 
ears.'  33.  and  when  they  were  awake — so,  certainly, 
the  most  commentators :  but  if  we  translate  literally,  it 
should  be  'but  having  kept  awake.'  [Meyer,  Alford.] 
Perhaps  '  having  roused  themselves  up'  [OlshausknJ  may 
come  near  enough  the  literal  sense;  but  from  the  word 
used  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that  they  shook  off  their 
drowsiness.  It  was  night,  and  the  Lord  seems  to  have 
spent  the  whole  night  on  the  mountain  (v.  87).  saw  htc 
glory,  Ac. — the  emphasis  lies  on  "saw,"  qualifying  them 
to  become  "  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty"  (2  Peter  1.  HX 
33.  they  departed — Ah!  bright  manifestations  In  this 
vale  of  tears  are  always  "departing"  manifestations.  34, 
35.  a  cloud— not  one  of  our  watery  clouds,  but  the  She- 
klnah-cloud  (see  on  Matthew  23.  89),  the  pavilion  of  the 
manifested  presence  of  God  with  His  people,  what  Peter 
calls  "  the  excellent"  or  "magnificent  glory"  (2  Peter  L  17). 
a  voice — "such  a  voice,"  says  Peter  emphatically;  "and 
this  voice  (he  adds)  we  heard  when  we  were  with  Him  in 
the  holy  mount."  (2  Peter  1.  17, 18.)  my  beloved  tost 
.  .  .  hear  Him — reverentially,  implicitly,  alone.  36.  Jeans 
found  alone — Moses  and  Ellas  are  gone.  Their  work  t« 
done,  and  they  have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  feellng 
no  doubt  with  their  fellow-servant  the  Baptist,  "  He  must 
Increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  The  cloud  too  Is  gone, 
and  the  naked  majestic  Christ,  braced  in  spirit,  and  en- 
shrined in  the  reverent  affection  of  His  disciples,  is  left— 
to  suffer !  kept  it  close— feeling,  for  once  at  least,  that 
such  things  were  unmeet  as  yet  for  the  general  gaze. 

37-45.  Demoniac  and  Lunatic  Bot  Healed — Christ's 
Second  Explicit  Announcement  of  His  Death  anb 
Resurrection.— See  on  Mark  9. 14-82.  43-48.  the  mighty 
power  of  God— 'the  majesty'  or  'mightiness'  of  God  Ik 
this  last  miracle,  the  Transfiguration,  Ac. ;  the  Divint 
grandeur  of  Christ  rising  upon  them  daily.  By  comparing 
Matthew  17.  22,  and  Mark  9.  80,  we  gather  that  this  had 
been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  the  Twelve  and 
their  Master  as  they  Journeyed  along,  these  sayings— 
not  what  was  passing  between  them  about  His  grandecu 
[Meter,  Ac],  but  what  He  was  now  to  repeat  for  th» 
second  time  about  His  sufferings  [Dk  Wettr,  Stikr. 
Alpord,  Ac.];  q.d.,  'Be  not  carried  off  your  feet  by  all  this 
grandeur  of  Mine,  but  bear  In  mind  what  I  have  already 
told  y  iu,  and  now  distinctly  repeat,  that  that  Sun  le 
whose  'teams  ye  now  rejoice  is  soon  to  set  in  midnight 
gloom.  "The  Son  of  man,"  says  Christ,  "Into  the  uandr 
of  men  -a  remarkable  antithesis  (also  in  Matthew  17.  22 
and  Ma  k  9.  31).  and  they  feared— '  insomuch  that  the.i 
feared.'  Their  most  cherished  ideas  were  so  completely 
dashed  by  such  announcements,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
laying  themselves  open  to  rebuke  by  asking  Him  any 
questions. 

46-48.  Strife  among  the  Twelve,  who  should  u* 
Greatest— John  Rebuked  for  Exolcsivrnbbs.  4*v 
48.  See  on  Matthew  18.  1-5.  49,  50.  John  answer**,  Ac 
—The  link  of  connection  here  with  the  foregoing  con  bo  jr. 
Ilea  in  the  words  "in  My  name"  (t>.  48).      Oh,  as  to  lorn.' 
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3»ld  John,  yoang,  warm,  bat  not  sufficiently  apprehend- 
ing Christ's  teaching  In  these  .nlngs),  we  saw  one  cast- 
ing out  devils  "In  Thy  name,"  and  we  forbade  him: 
Were  we  wrong  T'  'Ye  were  wrong.'  'But  we  did  "be- 
cause he  followeth  not  us."  '  'No  matter.  For  (1.)  "There 
Is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  that  can 
lightly  (or  'soon')  speak  evil  of  Me,"  Mark  9.  89.  And  (2.) 
If  such  a  person  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  "  against  us," 
you  are  to  hold  him  "/or  us."'  Two  principles  of  Im- 
mense Importance.  Christ  iloes  not  say  this  man  should 
not  have  followed  "with  them,"  but  simply  teaches  how 
he  was  to  be  regarded  though  he  did  not — as  a  reverer  of 
His  name  and  a  promoter  of  His  cause.  Surely  this  con- 
demns not  only  those  horrible  attempts  by  force  to  shut 
up  all  within  one  visible  pale  of  dlscipleshlp,  which  have 
(J.*1nged  Christendom  with  blood  In  Christ's  name, 
t>ut  the  same  spirit  In  Its  milder  form  of  proud  eoclesi- 
fistlo  scowl  upon  all  who  "  after  the  form  which  they  call 
a  seat  (as  the  word  signifies.  Acts  24.  14),  do  so  worship  the 
God  of  their  fathers."  Visible  unity  in  Christ's  Church 
Is  devoutly  to  be  sought,  but  this  Is  not  the  way  to  it.  See 
t?w  nobis  rpirit  of  Mote*,  Numbers  11.  24-29. 

61h*8.  The  Period  of  His  Assumption  Approaching, 
Christ  tares  His  Last  Lbavk  or  Galilee-Thk  Sa- 
maritans Refuse  to  Kecktvb  Him.  si.  the  time  urn* 
eornt — rather, '  the  days  were  being  fulfilled,'  or  approach- 
ing their  fulfilment — that  he  should  be  received  np — 
of  His  assumption,'  meaning  His  exaltation  to  the 
Father;  a  sublime  expression,  taking  the  sweep  of  His 
whole  career,  as  If  at  one  bound  He  was  about  to  vault 
into  glory.  The  work  of  Christ  In  the  flesh  Is  here 
divided  Into  tioo  great  stages ;  all  that  preceded  this  be- 
longing to  the  one,  and  all  that  follows  it  to  the  other. 
During  the  one,  He  formally  "came  to  His  otvn,"  and 
"  wotUd  have  gathered  them:"  during  the  other,  the  awful 
consequences  of  "His  own  receiving  Him  not"  rapidly  re- 
vealed themselves,  he  steadfastly  set  hit  face — the  "  He" 
here  1«  emphatlo — 'He  Himself  then.'  See  His  own  pro- 
phetic language,  MI  have  set  my  face  like  a  flint,"  Isaiah 
50.  7.  {ro  to  Jerusalem— as  His  goal,  but  Including  His 
preparatory  visits  to  It  at  the  feasts  of  tabernacles  and 
of  dedication  (John  7.  2, 10;  and  10.  22,  23),  and  all  the  In- 
termediate movements  and  events.  52.  messengers  be- 
fare  bis  face  ...  to  make  ready  for  him — He  had  not 
done  this  before ;  but  now.  Instead  of  avoiding,  He  seems 
to  court  publicity— all  now  hastening  to  maturity.  53.  did 
nat  receive  Htm,  because,  dec— the  Galileans,  in  going 
to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  usually  took  the  Samaritan 
route  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  20.  6. 1],  and  yet  seem  to  have 
met  with  no  such  lnhospitality.  Bat  If  they  were  asked 
to  prepare  quarters  for  the  Messiah,  in  the  person  of  one 
whose  "  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem," 
their  national  prejudices  would  be  raised  at  so  marked  a 
Might  upon  their  claims.  (See  on  John  4.  20.)  54.  James 
and  John— not  Peter,  as  we  should  have  expected,  but 
•hose  "tons  of  thunder"  (.Mark  3. 17),  who  afterwards  would 
i»Hve  all  the  highest  honours  of  the  Kingdom  to  them- 
selves, and  the  younger  of  whom  had  been  rebuked 
already  for  his  excluslveuess  (v.  49,  50).  Yet  this  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  while  the  other  willingly 
draak  of  His  Lord's  bitter  cup.  (See  on  Mark  10.  38-40  and 
Acts  12.  2.)  That  same  fiery  zeal,  in  a  mellowed  and  hal- 
lowed form.  In  the  beloved  disciple,  we  find  In  2  John  5. 10 
and  8  J oli n  10.  fire  ...  as  Elias — a  plausible  case,  occur- 
ring also  in  Samaria.  (2  Kings  1. 10-12.)  55,  56.  know  not 
what  spirit,  Ac.—'  The  thing  ye  demand,  though  In  keep- 
ing with  the  legal,  is  unsulted  to  the  genius  of  the  won- 
(Wlfoal  dispensation..'  The  sparks  of  unholy  indignation 
would  seize  readily  enough  on  this  example  of  Ellas, 
though  our  Ix>rd's  rebuke  (as  Is  plain  from  v.  56)  Is  di- 
rected to  the  principle  involved  rather  than  the  animal 
laeat  which  doubtless  prompted  the  reference.  'It  is  a 
golden  sentence  of  Tillotson,  Let  ns  never  do  anything 
Cor  religion  which  is  contrary  to  religion.'  [Webster  and 
Welkikbon.J  for  the  Son  of  man,  Ac— a  saying  truly 
Divine,  of  which  all  His  miracles— for  salvation,  never  de- 
atract ion— were  oue  continued  Illustration,  went  to  as- 
-  Illustrating  His  own  precept,  Matthew  10.  23. 
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57-82.    Incidents  Illustrative  of  Dibciplrship.   «7 

58.  The  precipitate  disciple.    See  on  Matthew  8. 18,  aft 

59,  60.  The  procrastinating  disciple.  See  on  Matthew 
8.  21,  22.  61,  6».  The  irresolute  disciple.  I  will  follow 
. . .  but— The  second  disciple  had  a  "  but"  too— a  difficulty 
In  the  way  Just  then.  Yet  tho  different  treatment  of  th* 
two  cases  shows  how  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  two 
and  to  that  our  Lord  addressed  Himself.  The  cas*.  tf 
Ellsha  (1  King*  19.  19-21),  though  apparently  similar  U 
this,  will  be  found  quite  different  from  the  "looking 
back"  of  this  case,  the  best  Illustration  of  which  Is  tha 
of  those  Hindoo  convertt  of  our  day  who,  when  once  persuadec 
to  leave  their  spiritual  fathers  in  order  to  "  bid  them  farewell 
which  are  at  home  at  their  house,"  very  rarely  return  to  them. 
no  man,  Ac— As  ploughing  requires  an  eye  intent  on  the 
furrow  to  be  made,  and  Is  marred  the  Instant  one  turns 
about,  so  will  they  come  short  of  salvation  who  prosecute 
the  work  of  God  with  a  distracted  attention,  a  divided 
heart.  Though  the  reference  seems  chiefly  to  ministers, 
the  application  Is  general.  The  expression  "looking 
back"  has  a  manifest  reference  to  "  Lot's  wife."  (Genesis 
19.  26;  and  see  on  ch.  17.  82.)  It  is  not  actt^il  return  to  the 
world,  but  a  reluctance  to  break  with  it. 

CHAPTER  X. 
Ver.  1-24.  Mission  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  and 
their  Return.  As  our  Lord's  end  approaches,  th* 
preparations  for  the  establishment  of  the  coming  King- 
dom are  quickened  and  extended.  1.  the  Lord— a  be- 
coming title  here,  as  this  appointment  was  an  act  truly 
lordly.  [Brngel.J  other  seventy  also— rather,  'others 
(also  In  number),  70;'  probably  with  allusion  to  the  sev- 
enty elders  of  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended  in*  the 
wilderness.  (Numbers  11.  24,  25.)  The  mission,  unlike 
that  of  the  Twelve,  was  evidently  quite  temporary.  All 
the  Instructions  are  In  keeping  with  a  brief  and  hasty 
pioneering  mission,  Intended  to  supply  what  of  general 
preparation  for  coming  events  the  Lord's  own  visit  after 
wards  to  the  same  "  cities  and  places"  (v.  1)  would  not 
from  want  of  time,  now  suffice  to  accomplish ;  whereas  thr 
instructions  to  the  Twelve,  besides  embracing  all  tbos-- 
to  the  Seventy,  contemplate  world-wide  and  permanent 
effects.  Accordingly,  after  their  return  from  this  single 
missionary  tour,  we  never  again  read  of  the  Seventy,  a. 
the  harvest,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  9.  37,  88.  3-13.  See  on 
Matthew  10.  7-16.  son  of  peace — inwardly  prepared  t<i 
embrace  your  message  of  peace.  See  note  on  "worthy." 
Matthew  10.  13.  13-15.  See  on  Matthew  11.  20-24.  for 
Sodom— Tyre  and  Sidon  were  mined  by  commercial 
prosperity;  Sodom  sank  through  its  vile  pollutions:  bxit 
the  doom  of  otherwise  correct  persons  who,  amidst  a 
blaze  of  light,  reject  the  Savionr,  shall  be  lest  endurablt 
than  that  of  any  of  these.  16.  he  that,  Ac— See  on  Mat- 
thew 10.40.  17.  returned— evidently  not  long  away. 
Lord,  Ac— 'Thou  hast  exceeded  Thy  promise,  for  " evert 
the  devils,"  '  Ac.  The  possession  of  such  power,  not  being 
expressly  in  their  commission,  as  in  that  to  the  Twelve 
(ch.  9. 1),  filled  them  with  more  astonishment  and  joy  than 
all  else.  In  thy  name— taking  no  credit  to  themselves 
but  feeling  lifted  Into  a  region  of  nnlmaglned  superiorit* 
tothepowersofevll  simply  through  their  connection  witl 
Christ.  18. 1  beheld— As  much  of  the  force  of  this  glori 
ou8  statement  depends  on  the  nice  shade  of  sense  indl 
cated  by  the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original,  it  should  b« 
brought  out  In  the  translation :  '  I  was  beholding  Satan 
as  lightning  falling  from  heaven  :'  q.  d.,  'I  followed  you  ou 
your  mission,  and  watched  its  triumphs  ;  while  you  were 
wondering  at  the  subjection  to  you  of  devils  in  My  name, 
a  grander  spectacle  was  opening  to  My  view ;  sudden  as 
the  darting  of  lightning  from  heaven  to  earth,  lol  Satan 
was  beheld  falling  from  heaven!'  How  remarkable  is 
this,  that  by  that  law  of  association  which  connects  e 
part  with  the  whole,  those  feeble  triumphs  of  the  Seventy 
seem  to  have  not  only  brought  vividly  before  the  R*> 
deemer  the  whole  ultimate  result  of  His  mission,  but  com 
pressed  it  Into  a  moment  and  quickened  It  into  the  rapid 
lty  of  llghtnlnt !    K  B.— The  word   rendered  "  afewfls,"  h- 
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»uways  used  for  those  spiritual  agents  employed  In  de- 
moniacal possessions-  never  for  the  ordinary  agency  of 
Satan  In  rational  men.    When  therefore  the  Seventy  say, 
"  the  devils  (demons)  are  subject  to  us,"  and  Jesus  replies, 
'Mine  eye  was  beholding  Satan  falling,'  It  Is  plain  that 
He  meant  to  raise  their  minds  not  only  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  but  from  a  very  temporary  form  of  satanlc 
.operation  to  the  entire  kingdom  of  evil.  (See  John  12. 31 ;  and 
-i.  Isaiah  14. 12.)    19.  behold  I  give  you,  &c— not  for  any 
.enewal  of  their  mission,  though  probably  many  of  them 
afterwards  became  ministers  of  Christ;  but  simply  as  dis- 
ciples,   serpents  and  scorpions — the  latter  more  venom- 
aus   than   the   former:    literally,    In   the   first   Instance 
(Mark  16. 17, 18;  Acts  28.  5) ;  but  the  next  words,  "and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means 
htirtyou,"  show  that  the  glorious  power  of  faith  to  "over- 
come the  world"  and  "  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked  one,"  by  the  communication  and  maintenance  of 
which  to  his  people  He  makes  them  innocuous,  is  what  is 
meant.    (1  John  5.  4;  Ephesians  6.  18.)     90.  rejoice  not, 
fee— 4.  e„  not  so  much.   So  far  from  forbidding  It,  He  takes 
occasion  from  !t  to  tell  them  what  had  been  passing  in 
His  own  mine.    But  as  power  over  demons  was  after  all 
intoxicating,  He  gives  them  a  higher  Joy  to  balance  It,  the 
Joy  of  having  their  names  In  Heaven's  register.    (Phillp- 
pians  4.  3.)    91,  99.  Jesus  said,  Ac.— The  very  same  sub- 
lime words  were  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  a  former  similar 
occasion.    Matthew  11.  25-27  (on  which  see  note);  but  (1.) 
! here  we  are  merely  told  that  He  "answered  and  said" 
thus;  here,  He  "rejoiced  inspirit  and  said."    (2.)  There  It 
was  merely  "at  that  time  (or  season)"  that  he  spoke  thus, 
meaning  with  a  general  reference  to  the  rejection  of  His 
gospel  by  the  self-sufficient;    here,  "In  that  hour  Jesus 
said,"  with  express  reference  probably  to  the  humble 
class  from  which  He  had  to  draw  the  Seventy,  and  the 
similar  class  that  had  chiefly  welcomed  their  message. 
"  Rejoice"  Is  too  weak  a  word.    It  is  "  exulted  In  spirit"— 
evidently  giving  visible  expression  to  His  unusual  emo- 
tions, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  words  "  in  spirit"  are 
meant  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  depth  of  them.    This  is 
rme  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  veil  is  lifted  from  off 
t-he   Redeemer's   Inner  man,  that,  angel-like,  we   may 
"  look  Into  It"  for  a  moment.    (1  Peter  1. 12.)    Let  us  gaze 
*u  H  with  rsverentlal  wonder,  and  as  we  perceive  what  it 
ras  that  produced  that  mysterious  ecstasy,  we  shall  find 
i  Ring  In  our  hearts  a  still  rapture — "  Oh  the  depths !"    93, 
44.— See  on  Mrttthew  13.  16,  17. 
25-37.    Question  of  a  Lawyer,  and  Parable  of  the 
loon  Samaritan.    95.  tempted  hint—'  tested  him ;'  In 
10  hostile  spirit,  yet  with  no  tender  anxiety  for  light  on 
hat  question  of  questions,  but  just  to  see  what  insight 
his  great  Galilean  teacher  had.    96.  what  U  'written  In 
(he  law  —  apposite  question  to  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and 
putting  him  in  turn  to  the  test.  [Bengel.J  97.  thou  shall, 
Ac— the  answer  Christ  Himself  gave  to  another  lawyer, 
dee  on  Mark  12.  29-33.    98.  he  said,  Ac.—'  Right;  this  do, 
find  life  Is  thine'— laying  such  emphasis  on  "this"  as  to 
indicate,  without  expressing  it,  where  (lie  real  difficulty  to  a 
tinner  lay,  and  thus  nonplussing  the  questioner  himself. 
«9.  willing  — 'wishing,'  to  get  himself  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, by  throwing  on  Jesus  the  definition  of  'neighbour,' 
which  the  Jews  Interpreted  very  narrowly  and  techni- 
eally,  as  excluding  Samaritans  and  Gentiles.    [Alford.] 
SO.  a  certain  man — a  Jew.    from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
— «  distance  of  nineteen  miles  north-east,  a  deep  and  very 
fertile  hollow— 'the  Tempe  of  Judea.'    [Trench. J    thieves 
— "  robbers."    The  road,  being  rocky  and  desolate,  was  a 
notorious  haunt  of  robbers,  then  and  for  ages  after,  and 
jven  to  this  day.    31,  39.  came  down  a  priest  .  .  .  and  a 
Levlta— Jericho,  the  second  city  of  Judea,  was  a  city  of 
the  priests  and  Levltes,  and  thousands  of  them  lived 
there.  The  two  here  mentioned  are  supposed,  apparently, 
to  be  returning  from  temple-duties,  but  they  '  had  not  learnt 
what  that  raeaneth , "  I  wl  11  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. ' ' ' 
Trench.]     saw  him— it  was  not  inadvertently  that  he 
leted.    came  and  looked— a  farther  aggravation,    passed 
*y  — although  the  law  expressly  required  the  opposite 
treatment  even  of  the  beast  not  only  of  their  brethren,  but 


of  their  enemy,  Deuteronomy  22.  4 ;  Exodus  28.  4,  5.  (OS 
Isaiah  68.  7.)  33.  Samaritan  —  one  excommunicated  bj 
the  Jews,  a  by- word  among  them,  synonymous  with 
heretic  and  devil  (John  8.  48).  See  on  ch.  17. 18.  had  com- 
passion—His best  is  mentioned  first ;  for  '  He  who  glvea 
outward  things  gives  something  external  to  himself,  but  he 
who  imparts  compassion  and  tears  gives  him  something 
from  his  very  self.'  [Gregory  the  Great,  in  Trench.]  No 
doubt  the  priest  and  Levite  had  their  excuses—'  Tisn't 
safe  to  be  lingering  here;  besides,  he's  past  recovery;  and 
then,  mayn't  suspicion  rest  upon  ourselves?  So  might 
the  Samaritan  have  reasoned,  but  did  not.'  [Trench.] 
Nor  did  he  say,  He's  a  Jew,  who  would  have  had  no  deal- 
ings with  me  (John  4.  9),  and  why  should  I  with  him  ?  oil 
and  wine — the  remedies  used  In  such  cases  all  over  the 
East  (Isaiah  1.6),  and  elsewhere;  the  urine  to  cleanse  the 
wounds,  the  oil  to  assuage  their  smartlngs.  on  his  own 
beast— himself  going  on  foot.  35.  two  pence — equal  to 
two  days'  wages  of  a  labourer,  and  enough  for  several 
days'  support.  36.  Which  was  neighbour  1— a  most  dex- 
terous way  of  putting  the  question ;  (1.)  Turning  the  ques- 
tion from  'Whom  am  I  to  love  as  my  neighbour  ?'  to  '  Who 
is  the  man  that  shows  that  love?'  (2.)  Compelling  the 
lawyer  to  give  a  reply  very  different  from  what  he  would 
like— not  only  condemning  his  own  nation,  but  those  of 
them  who  should  be  the  most  exemplary.  (8.)  Making 
hlru  commend  one  of  a  deeply-hated  race.  And  he  does 
It,  but  It  Is  almost  extorted.  For  he  does  not  answer, 
'The  Samaritan'  — that  would  have  sounded  heterodox, 
heretical— but  "  He  that  showed  meroy  on  him."  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  no  doubt,  but  the  circumlocution  is 
significant.  37.  Go,  &c— O  exquisite,  matchless  teach- 
ing! What  new  fountains  of  charity  has  not  this  opened 
up  in  the  human  spirit — rivers  In  the  wilderness,  streams 
in  the  desert  I  what  noble  Christian  institutions  have  not 
snch  words  founded,  all  nndreamed  of  till  that  wondrous 
One  came  to  bless  this  heartless  world  of  ours  with  Hi 
incomparable  love  — first  in  words,  and  then  In  deeds 
which  have  translated  His  words  into  flesh  and  blood,, 
and  poured  the  life  of  them  through  that  humanity  which 
He  made  His  own  1  Was  this  parable,  now,  designed  to 
magnify  the  law  of  love,  and  to  show  who  fulfils  It  and 
who  not?  And  who  did  this  as  never  man  did  It,  as  our 
Brother  Man,  "  our  Neighbour  ?"  The  priests  and  Levltes 
had  not  strengthened  the  diseased,  nor  bound  up  the 
broken  (Ezeklel  34.  4),  while  He  bound  up  the  broken- 
hearted (Isaiah  61.  1),  and  poured  into  all  wounded  spirits 
the  balm  of  sweetest  consolation.  All  the  Fathers  saw 
through  the  thin  veil  of  this  noblest  of  stories,  the  Story 
of  love,  and  never  wearied  of  tracing  the  analogy  (though 
sometimes  fancifully  enough).  [Trench.]  '  He  hungered,' 
exclaims  Gregory  of  Nuztauzen  (in  the  fourth  century), 
'  but  He  ted  thousands  ;  He  was  weary,  but  He  is  the  Rest 
of  the  weary;  He  is  saluted  "Samaritan"  and  "Demo- 
niac," but  He  saves  him  that  went  dovimfntm  Jerusalem  and 
fell  among  thieves,'  <&c. 

38-42.  Martha  and  Mary.  38.  certain  village— Beth- 
any (John  11. 1),  which  Luke  so  speaks  of,  having  no  far- 
ther occasion  to  notice  it.  received  him  .  .  .  her  honw 
—the  house  belonged  to  her,  and  she  appears  throughout 
to  be  the  elder  sister.  39.  which  also— 'who  for  her  part,' 
in  contrast  with  Martha,  sat— 'seated  herself.'  From  th« 
custom  of  sitting  beneath  an  Instructor,  the  phrase  'sit- 
ting at  one's  feet*  came  to  mean  being  a  disciple  of  any 
one  (Acts  22.8).  heard — rather,  'kept  listening'  to  Hla 
word.  40.  cumbered — 'distracted.'  came  (o  liliu — 'pre- 
sented herself  before  Him,'  as  from  another  apartment,  in 
which  her  sister  had  "left  her  to  serve  (or  make  prepara- 
tion) alone."  carett  thou  not  .  .  .  my  sister,  dec. — 'Lord, 
here  am  I  with  everything  to  do,  and  this  sister  of  mint 
will  not  lay  a  hand  to  anything;  thus  I  miss  something 
from  Thy  lips,  and  Thou  from  our  hands.'  bid  her,  Ac- 
She  presumes  not  to  stop  Christ's  teaching  by  calling  hei 
sister  away,  and  thus  leaving  Him  without  His  on« 
auditor,  nor  did  she  hope  perhaps  to  succeed  if  she  had 
tried.  Martha,  Martha— Emphatically  redoubling  upoc 
the  name,  careful  and  cumbered — the  one  word  ex 
pressing  the  Inward  worrying  anxiety  that  her  prepare 
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Mom  should  be  worthy  of  her  Lord;  the  other,  the  out- 
vrv.rd  buttle  of  those  preparations,    many  things— "  much 

service'  (v.  M>)\  too  elaborate  preparation,  which  so  en- 
ijroisaed  u*r  attention  that  she  missed  her  Lord's  teach- 
ing. 4-a.  ok  thing,  Ac.— The  Idea  of  'Short  work  and 
little  at  It  suffices  for  Me'  Is  not  so  much  the  lower  tense  of 
these  weighty  words,  as  supposed  In  them,  as  the  basis  of 
something  far  loftier  than  any  precept  on  economy. 
Underneath  that  idea  is  ooached  another,  as  to  the  little- 
ness both  of  elaborate  preparation  for  the  present  life  and 
of  that  li/e  Use!/,  compared  with  another,  chosen  the 
good  part — not  in  the  general  sense  of  Moses'  choice 
(Hebrews  11.  25),  and  Joshua's  (Joshua  24.  15),  and  David's 
(Paaltn  119.30);  i.  *.,  of  good  in  opposition  to  bad  ;  but,  of 
two  good  ways  of  serving  and  pleasing  the  Lord,  choosing 
the  better.  Wherein,  then,  was  Mary's  better  than  Mar- 
tha's T  Hear  what  follows,  net  he  taken  a  way— Martha's 
choice  would  be  taken  from  her,  for  her  services  would  die 
lottk  her;  Mary's  never,  being  spiritual  and  eternal.  Both 
were  true-hearted  disciples,  but  the  one  was  absorbed  in 
the  higher,  the  other  in  the  lower  oi  two  ways  of  honour- 
ing tkeir  common  Lord.  Yet  neither  despised,  or  would 
willingly  neglect,  the  other's  occupation.  The  one  repre- 
sents the  contemplative,  the  other  the  active  style  of  the 
Christian  character.  A  Church  full  of  Maries  would  per- 
aajw  be  as  great  an  evil  as  a  Chnrch  full  of  Marthas. 
Both  are  needed,  each  to  be  the  complement  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  i-13.  The  Disoiplks  Taught  to  Pray.  l.  one, 
4c— struck  with  either  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  our 
Lord's  prayers,  as  John,  &c— From  this  reference  to 
John,  it  is  possible  that  disciple  had  not  heard  the  Ser- 
mon oa  the  Mount.  Nothing  of  John's  inner  teaching  (to 
nis  own  disciples)  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  we  may 
be  sure  he  never  taught  his  disciples  to  say,  "Our 
Father."  8-4.  See  on  Matthew  6.  9-13.  day  by  day,  Ac 
— e»  extension  of  the  petition  In  Matthew  for  "  this  day's" 
■apply,  to  every  successive  day's  necessities.  The  closing 
doxology,  wanting  here,  Is  wanting  also  In  all  the  best 
and  most  anolent  copies  of  Matthew's  gospel.  Perhaps 
oar  Lord  purposely  left  that  part  open :  and  as  the  grand 
Jewish  doxologies  were  ever  resounding,  and  passed  im- 
mediately and  naturally,  in  all  Uielr  hallowed  familiar- 
ity into  the  Christian  Chnrch,  probably  this  prayer  was 
never  used  In  the  Christian  assemblies  bnt  In  its  present 
form,  as  we  find  it  In  Matthew,  while  In  Luke  It  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  as  originally  uttered.  5-8.  at  midnight 
. . .  for  a  friend  Is  come — the  heat  in  warm  countries  makes 
evening  preferable  for  travelling  to  day ;  but  "  midnight" 
la  everywhere  a  most  unseasonable  hour  of  call,  and  for 
that  very  reason  It  Is  here  selected,  trouble  me  not— the 
trouble  making  him  Insensible  both  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case  and  the  claims  of  friendship.  I  cannot— without 
exertion  which  he  would  not  make.  Importunity— the 
word  is  a  strong  one — 'shamelessness;'  persisting  In  the 
face  of  all  that  seemed  reasonable,  and  refusing  to  take  a 
denial,  as  many,  Ac— his  reluctance  once  overcome,  all 
the  claims  of  friendship  and  necessity  are  felt  to  the  full. 
The  sense  is  obvious :  If  the  churlish  and  self-indulgent- 
deaf  both  to  friendship  and  necessity— can  after  a  positive 
refusal,  be  won  over,  by  sheer  persistency,  to  do  all  that 
la  needed,  how  much  more  may  the  same  determined  per- 
severance in  prayer  be  expected  to  prevail  with  Him 
whose  very  nature  Is  "  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him" 
(Romans  10.  12).  9-13.  See  on  Matthew  7. 7-11.  the  Holy 
spirit— In  Matthew  (7. 11),  "good  gifts;"  the  former,  the 
Oift  of  gifts  descending  on  the  Church  through  Christ, 
and  comprehending  the  latter. 

lt-86.  Blind  and  Dumb  Demoniac  Healed— Charge 
y*  bring  in  League  with  Hell,  and  Reply— Demand 
or  a  Sign,  and  Reply.  See  on  Matthew  12.  22-46.  14. 
dumb— blind  also,  Matthew  12.  22.  80.  the  finger  of  God 
— "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  Matthew  12.  28;  the  former  figura- 
tively denoting  the  power  of  God,  the  latter  the  Uv*ng 
Personal  Agent  In  every  e?err>lae  of  It  £C,  »*.  strong 
en  ::.  °^'~.j>  3t*an.  armed— pointing  to  all  the,  sub- 
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tie  and  varied  methods   by  which   he  wields  his  dar> 
power  over  men.   keepeth— 'guardeth.'   hie  palace    mem 

whether  viewed  more  largely  or  In  individual  souls—  hov 
significant  of  what  men  are  to  Satan  1  In  peaee— undls 
tnrbed,  secure  In  his  possession,  a  stronger  than  he— 
Christ :  Glorious  title,  In  relation  to  Satan  !  ceine  upon 
him  and  overcome  him— sublimely  expressing  the  Re- 
deemer's approach,  as  the  Seed  of  the  woman,  to  hi  ,il»; 
the  Serpent's  bead,  taketh  from  him  all  his  armour— 
'  his  panoply,' '  his  complete  armour.'  Vain  would  be  th* 
victory,  were  not  the  means  of  regaining  his  lost  powee 
wrested  from  him.  It  Is  this  that  completes  the  triumph 
and  ensures  the  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdom.  Th« 
parable  that  immediately  follows— e.  24-28—  Is  Just  the 
reverse  of  this.  See  on  Matthew  12.  4.3-85.  In  the  one  case, 
Satan  Is  dislodged  by  Christ,  and  so  finds,  In  all  futni* 
assaults,  the  house  preoccupied;  in  the  other,  he  merely 
goes  out  and  comes  In  again,  finding  the  house  "empty" 
(Matthew  12.  44)  of  any  rival,  and  all  ready  to  welcome 
him  back.  This  explains  the  Important  saying  that 
comes  In  between  the  two  parables,  v.  23.  Neutrality  in  re- 
ligion there  is  none.  The  absence  of  positive  attachment 
to  Christ  Involves  hostility  to  Him.  gathereth  ,  .  .  sent* 
tereth— Referring  probably  to  gleaners.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  Whatever  In  religion  Is  disconnected  from 
Christ  comes  to  nothing.  87,  88.  as  he  spake  theec 
things,  a  woman  of  the  company — 'of  the  multitude, 
the  crowd.  A  charming  little  Incident  and  profoundly 
Instructive.  With  true  womanly  feeling,  she  envies  the 
mother  of  such  a  wonderful  Teacher.  Well,  and  higher 
and  better  than  she  had  said  as  much  before  her,  ch.  L  28. 
42;  and  our  Lord  Is  far  from  condemning  it.  He  only 
holds  up — as  "blessed  rather"— the  hearers  and  keepers  of 
God's  word  ;  In  other  words,  the  humblest  real  samt  a.f  God. 
See  on  Matthew  12. 49,  60.  How  utterly  alien  Is  this  senti- 
ment from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
would  excommunicate  any  one  of  lte  members  who  dared 
to  talk  In  the  spirit  of  this  glorious  saying  I  80-33.  Se* 
on  Matthew  11  39-42.  33-30.  See  on  Matthew  6. 14- 18;  6. 
22,  23.  But  v.  38  here  Is  peculiarly  vivid,  expressing  wha? 
pure,  beautiful,  broad  perceptions  the  clarity  of  the  tnu^r.si 
eye  Imparts. 

37-54.  Denunciation  of  the  Pharisees.  88.  mar* 
veiled,  Ac— See  on  Mark  7. 2-4.  39-41.  enp  and  platter- 
remarkable  example  of  our  Lord's  way  of  drawing  th« 
most  striking  illustrations  of  great  truths  from  the  most 
familiar  objects  and  incidents  of  life,  ravening- -rapa- 
city, that  which  Is  without,  Ac — q.  d.,  'He  to  whom 
belongs  the  outer  life,  and  right  to  demand  Its  subjectios 
to  Himself— Is  the  Inner  man  less  His  ?  give  alms  .  . 
and  all  clean— a  principle  of  immense  value.  As  th< 
greed  of  these  hypocrites  was  one  of  the  most  promineni 
features  of  their  character  (ch.  16. 14 ;  Matthew  23. 14),  oui 
Lord  bids  them  exemplify  the  opposite  character,  arc 
then  their  outside,  ruled  by  this,  would  be  beautiful  In  th« 
eye  of  God,  and  their  meals  would  be  eaten  with  ole&b 
hands,  though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business  of  thle 
worky  world.  (See  Eccleslastes  9.  7.)  48.  mint,  me,  Ac. 
—founding  on  Leviticus  27.  80,  which  they  Interpreted 
rigidly.  Our  Lord  purposely  names  the  most  trifling  prod 
nets  of  the  earth,  as  examples  of  what  they  punctili- 
ously exacted  the  tenth  of.  Judgment,  mercy,  and  tht 
love  of  God— In  Matthew  23.  25,  "Judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith."  The  reference  is  to  Mlcah  6.  8-8,  whose  third  ele- 
ment of  all  acceptable  religion,  "walking  humbly  wits 
God,"  comprehends  both  "love"  and  "faith."  See  on 
Mark  12.  29,  82,  33.  The  same  tendency  to  merge  greatei 
duties  in  less  besets  us  still,  but  it  is  the  characterisUe  e/ 
hypocrites,  these  ought  ye,  Ac— There  Is  no  need  for  one 
set  of  duties  to  Jostle  out  another;  but  of  the  greater,  oui 
Lord  says,  "Ye  ought  to  have  done"  them;  of  the  lesser, 
only  "  ye  ought  not  to  leave  them  undone."  43.  uppermost 
seats— See  on  ch.  14.  7-11.  greetings  See  on  Matthew  33 
7-10.  44.  appear  not,  Ac— As  one  might  unconsciously 
walk  over  a  grave  concealed  from  view,  and  thus  con  true i 
ceremonial  defilement,  so  tb«  plausible  nxterlc   «f  **•* 

Pharisees  kepi  peopie  from  perceiving  tne  pwiu.>u>. .., 

contracted    from  coming  in  contact  with  sucb   corr«p< 
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•haraoters.  See  Psalm  5.9;  Romans  3.  13.  (A  different 
Illustration  from  Matthew  23.  27.)  4«.  burdens  grievous, 
Sir.— Referring  not  so  much  to  the  irksomeness  of  the 
legal  rites  (though  they  were  Irksome,  Acts  15.  10),  as  to 
the  heartless  rigour  with  which  they  were  enforced,  and 
oy  men  of  shameless  Inconsistency.  47,  4S.  ye  build, 
if  -Out  of  pretended  respect  and  honour,  tney  repaired 
*<id  beautified  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  with 
Thinlng  hypocrisy  said,  "If  we  hail  been  In  the  days  of 
nr  fathers,  we  should  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 
n  '.i-0  Hood  of  the  prophets,"  while  all  the  time  they 
were  witnesses  to  themselves  that  they  were  the  children 
d(  thsm  that  killed  the  prophets,"  Matthew  23.  2»,  30;  eon- 
voting  themselves  dally  of  as  exact  a  resemblance  in 
spirit  and  character  to  the  very  classes  over  whose  deeds 
they  pretended  to  mourn,  as  child  to  parent.  49-31.  said 
the  Wisdom,  Ac— a  remarkable  variation  of  the  words 
In  Matthew  23.  84,  "Behold  /  sknd."  As  there  seems 
plainly  an  allusion  to  ancient  warning*  of  what  God  would 
clo  with  so  Incorrigible  a  people,  so  here  Christ,  stepping 
majestically  Into  the  place  of  God,  so  to  speak,  says,  '  Now 
I  am  going  to  carry  all  that  out.'  Could  thit  be  other  than 
'he  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  flesh  f  all  required  of  this 
generation— As  it  was  only  In  the  lust  generation  of  them 
that  "the  iniquity  of  the  Arnorit.es  was  full"  (Genesis  15. 
16),  and  then  the  abominations  of  ages  were  at  once  com- 
pletely and  awfully  avenged,  so  the  iniquity  of  Israel  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  from  age  to  age  till  in  that  genera- 
tion it  came  to  the  full,  and  the  whole  collected  vengeance 
of  Heaven  broke  at  once  over  its  devoted  head.  In  the 
first  French  Revolution  the  same  awful  principle  was  ex- 
emplified, and  Christendom  has  not  done  vrith  it  pel.  pro- 
phets— in  the  New  Testament  sense  (Matthew  23.  34);  see  1 
Corinthians  Vi.  28.  blood  of  Zacharlos— Probably  the 
allusion  Is  not  to  any  recent  murder,  but  to  2  Chronicles 
84.  20-22,  as  the  last  recorded  and  most  suitable  case  for 
Illustration.  And  as  Zacharias'  last  words  were,  "The 
Jjord  require  U,"  so  they  are  warned  that  "  of  that  genera- 
tion it  should  be  required."  52.  key  of  knowledge — not 
the  key  to  open  knowledge,  but  knowledge,  the  only  key 
to  open  heaven.  In  Matthew  23.  13,  they  are  accused  of 
iAuUing  heaven;  here  of  taking  away  the  key,  which  was 
irorse.  A  right  knowledge  of  God's  word  is  eternal  life 
John  17.  8);  but  this  they  took  away  from  the  people, 
•.instituting  for  It  their  wretched  traditions.  53,  54.  Ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  affecting.  They  were  stung  to  the 
quick— and  can  we  wonder?— yet  had  not  materials  for 
the  charge  they  were  preparing  against  him.  provoke 
him,  Ac— '  to  harass  him  with  questions.' 

CHAPTER  XII. 
Ver.  1-12.  Warning  against  Hypocrisy.  1-3.  mean- 
time— in  close  connection,  probably,  with  the  foregoing 
•cene.  Onr  Lord  had  been  speaking  out  more  plainly  than 
ever  before,  as  matters  were  coming  to  a  head  between 
Him  and  H1b  enemies,  and  this  seems  to  have  suggested 
to  His  own  mind  the  warning  here.  He  had  Just  Himself 
Illustriously  exemplified  His  own  precepts,  his  disci- 
ples first  of  all— afterwards  to  "the  multitudes,"  v.  54. 
covered— from  the  view,  hid— from  knowledge.  ' 'Tis  no 
use  concealing  anything,  for  all  will  one  day  come  out. 
Give  free  and  fearless  utterance  then  to  all  the  truth.' 
{Cf.  1  Corinthians  4.  8,  5.)  4,  5.  I  say,  Ac.—'  You  will  say, 
That  may  cost  us  our  life.'  '  Be  It  so ;'  '  but,  "  my  friends," 
Uiere  their  power  ends."  He  calls  them  "  friends"  here,  not 
In  any  loose  sense,  but,  as  we  thl  nk,  from  the  feel  lng  he  then 
nad  that  In  this  "  killing  of  the  body"  He  and  they  were 
?,o!ng  to  be  affectlngly  one  with  each  other.  Fear  Him  .  .  . 
fiwr  Hint — how  striking  the  repetition  here  !  Only  the  one 
fear  would  t&eatuaUy  expel  the  other,  after  he  hath  killed, 
t.c.— Learn  here — (1.)  To  play  false  with  one's  convtctious 
to  save  one's  life,  may  fall  of  it*  end  after  all,  for  God  can 
Inflict  •  violent  death  in  some  other  and  equally  formid- 
able way.  (8.)  There  Is  a.  hell,  it  seems,  for  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul ;  consequently,  sufferings  adapted  to  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  (8.)  Pear  of  hell  is  a  dtvineiy  authored 
■Mid  «eeded  motive  of  action  even  to  Christ's  "friend*  " 


(4.)  As  Christ's  "  meekness  and  gentleness'  were  not  com. 
promised  by  such  harsh  notes  as  these,  so  those  servants 
of  Christ  want  their  Master's  spirit  who  soften  down  alJ 
such  language  to  please  ears  '  polite.'  See  on  Mark  9.  13-tt. 
u,  7.  five  for  two  farthing*— in  Matthew  10.  29  it  Is 
"two  for  one  farthing;"  so  if  one  took  two  farthings' 
worth,  he  got  one  'in  addition' — of  such  small  value  were 
they,  than  many  sparrows— not '  than  millions  of  spar- 
rows ;'  the  charm  and  power  of  our  Lord's  teuchiug  (IS) 
very  much  In  this  simplicity.  8,  9.  confess  .  .  .  deny, 
Ac.— The  point  lies  in  doing  It  "before  men."  because  one 
has  to  do  It  "despising  the  sh/tme."  But  when  done,  the 
Lord  holds  Himself  bound  to  repay  't  in  kind  by  confess- 
ing such  "  before  the  angels  of  God."  For  the  rest,  see  od 
ch.  9.  2«.  10.  Son  of  man  .  .  .  Holy  Ghost— See  on  Mat- 
thew 12.  31,32. 

18-68.      COVKTOUSNKSS  —  WATCHFl'I.NKSS — SlTPKRIORITT 

TO  Earthly  Ties.  13.  Master,  Jkc.—a.  d„  '  Great  Preacher 
of  righteousness,  help;  there  is  need  of  Thee  In  this  rapa- 
cious world ;  here  am  I  the  victim  of  Injustice,  and  that 
from  my  own  brother,  who  withholds  from  me  my 
rightful  share  of  the  Inheritance  that  has  fallen  to  us.' 
In  this  most  Inopportune  intrusion  upon  the  solemni- 
ties of  our  Lord's  teaching,  there  is  a  mixture  of  the 
absurd  and  the  Irreverent,  the  one,  however,  occasioning 
the  other.  The  man  had  not  the  least  Idea  that  his  case 
was  not  of  as  urgent  a  nature,  aud  as  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Lord,  as  any  thing  else  He  conld  deal  with.  14. 
Man,  Ac. — Contrast  this  style  of  address  tvWi  "my  friends,  ' 
v.  4.  Who,  Ac— a  question  literally  repudiating  the  office 
which  Moses  assumed.  (Exodus  2,  14.)  The  influence  sf 
religions  teachers  in  the  external  relations  of  life  has  eve? 
been  immense,  whim  only  the  indirect  effect  of  their  teach- 
ing ;  but.  whenever  they  intermeddle  DIKK'jtlv  ii-Uh  secvJrsr 
and  political  matters,  the  spell  of  that  influence  is  broken.  15 
onto  them — The  multitude  around  Him,  v.  1.  of  covet- 
ousness — The  best  copies  have  "all,"  I.e.,  "every  kind  1 1 
covetousness;"  because  as  this  was  one  of  the  more  plaus- 
ible forms  of  It,  so  He  would  strike  at  once  at.  the  root  of 
the  evil,  a  man's  life,  Ac. — a  singularly  weighty  maxim, 
and  not  less  so  because  its  meaning  and  its  truth  are 
equally  evident.  16-19.  a  certain  man,  Ac— Why  is  thus 
man  called  a  "foolT"  (1.)  Because  he  deemed  a  life  of 
secure  and  abundant  earthly  enjoyment  the  summit  of 
human  felicity.  (2.)  Because,  possessing  the  means  of 
this,  through  prosperity  in  his  calling,  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  a  long  lease  of  such  enjoyment,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  but  give  himself  up  to  It.  Nothing  else  Is  laid 
to  his  charge.  30,  ai.  this  night,  Ac— This  sudden  cut- 
ting short  of  his  career  Is  designed  to  express  not  only  U.« 
folly  of  building  securely  upon  the  future,  but  of  throw- 
ing one's  whole  soul  into  what  may  at  any  moment  be 
gone.  "  His  soul  being  required  of  him  "  Is  put  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own  treatment  of  it,  "I  will  say  to  my  soul, 
Soul,"  Ac  whose  shall  those  things  be,  Ac— cf.  Psalm 
39.  6,  "  He  heapeth  up  riches  and  knoweth  not  who  shall 
gather  them."  so  Is  he,  Ac— Such  is  a  picture  of  bis  folly 
here,  and  of  its  awful  Issue.  Is  not  rich,  Ac— Lives  to 
amass  and  enjoy  riches  which  terminate  on  self,  but  as  to 
the  riches  of  God's  favour,  which  is  life  (Psalm  30.  5\  orf 
"  precious  "  faith  (2  Peter  1.  1 ;  James  2.  5),  of  good  work* 
(1  Timothy  6.  18),  of  wisdom  which  Is  better  than  rubles 
(Proverbs  8.  11>— lives  and  dies  a  beggar.'  £3-31. — See  on 
Matthew  6.  25-83.  85,  »6.  which  of  you,  Ac  -'  Corroding 
solicitude  will  not  bring  you  the  least,  of  the  things  ye  first 
about,  though  it  may  double  the  evil  of  wanting  them 
And  if  not  the  least,  why  vex  yourselves  about  things  of 
more  consequence V  of  doubtful,  Ac. — 'unsettled  '  mind, 
put  off  your  balance.  3a.  little  flock,  Ac— How  sublime 
and  touching  a  contrast  between  this  tender  and  pitying 
appellation,  "Little  flock"  (In  the  original  a  double  di- 
minutive, which  In  German  can  be  expressed,  but  not  iti 
English) — and  the  "good  pleasure"  of  the  Father  to  giv* 
them  the  Kingdom;  the  one  recalling  the  Insignificance 
and  helplessness  of  that  then  literal  handful  of  disciple* 
the  other  holding  up  to  their  view  the  eternal  love  thai 
encircled  them,  the  everlasting  arms  that  were  under- 
neath them,  and  the  high  Inheritance  awaltl ug  theta  !— 

Ill 
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*  the  kingdom  ;"  '  grand  word ;  then  why  not  "  oread, '  v. 
%L'  IBenqel.]  Well  might  He  say,  "Fear  not!"  33,34. 
nail,  Ac.— This  Is  but  a  more  vivid  expression  of  Matthew 
1 19-21  (see  note  there).  39-40.  loins  girded— to  fasten  np 
the  long  outer  garment,  always  done  before  travel  and 
work  (2  Kings  4.29;  Acts  12.  8).  The  meaning  Is,  Be  in 
readiness,  lights,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  25.  1.  return 
from  the  wedding— not  come  to  it,  as  the  parable  of  the 
Virgins.  Both  have  their  spiritual  significance;  but  pr<?- 
porndnetf  for  Christ's  coming  is  the  prominent  idea — gird 
himself,  Ac— 'a  promise  the  most  august  of  all:  Thus 
will  the  Bridegroom  entertain  his  friends  [nay,  servants] 
on  the  solemn  Nuptial  Day.'  [Bengkl.]  second  .  .  . 
third  watch— To  find  their  ready  to  receive  Him  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  when  one  might  least  of  a\l  expect 
Him,  is  peculiarly  blessed.  A  servant  may  be  truly  faith- 
ful, even  though  taken  so  far  unawares  that  be  has  not 
everything  in  such  order  and  readiness  for  his  master's 
return  as  he  thinks  is  due  to  him,  and  both  could  and 
would  have  had  If  he  had  had  notice  of  the  time  of  his 
coming,  and  so  may  not  be  willing  to  open  to  him"tm- 
mediotely,"  but  fly  to  preparation,  and  let  his  master 
knock  again  ere  he  admit  him,  and  even  then  not  with  full 
Joy.  A  too  common  case  this  with  Christians.  But  if  the 
servant  have  himself  and  all  under  his  charge  in  such  a 
state  that  at  any  hour  when  his  master  knocks,  he  can 
open  to  him  "  Immediately,"  and  hail  his  "return  "—that 
is  the  most  enviable,  "  blessed  "  servant  of  all.  41-48.  to 
Ms  or  to  all  1— us  the  Twelve,  or  all  this  vast  audience? 
Who  theu,  Ac— answering  the  question  indirectly  by 
another  question,  from  which  they  were  left  to  gather 
what  it  would  be:— 'To  you  certainly  In  the  first  instance, 
representing  the  "stewards"  of  the  "household"  I  am 
about  to  collect,  but  generally  to  all  "servants"  In  My 
ijioaee.'  faithful  and  wise — Fidelity  Is  the  first  requisite 
In  a  servant,  wisdom  (discretion  and  judgment  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions),  the  next,  steward— house-steward, 
whose  it  was  to  distribute  to  the  servants  their  allotted 
portion  of  food,  shall  make — will  deem  fit  to  be  made. 
made  him  ruler  over  all  he  hath— will  advance  him  to 
the  highest  post,  referring  to  the  world  to  come.  (See 
Matthew  25.  21,  23.)  begin  to  heat,  Ac— In  the  confidence 
that  his  Lord's  return  will  not  be  speedy,  throws  off  the 
servant  and  plays  the  master,  maltreating  those  faithful 
servants  who  refuse  to  Join  him,  seizing  on  and  revelling 
In  tho  fulness  of  his  master's  board  ;  intending,  when  he 
has  got  his  fill,  to  resume  tho  mask  of  fidelity  ere  his 
master  appear,  out  him  In  sunder — a  punishment  not 
unknown  in  the  East ;  cf.  Hebrews  11. 37, "  Sawn  asunder ;" 
1  Samuel  15.  S3;  Daniel  2.  5.  the  unbelievers — 'the  an- 
iai thrul,'  those  unworthy  of  trust;  Matthew  24.51,  "the 
hypocrite* "  —  falsely  oalllng  themselves  "servants." 
knew  not—*,  e.,  knew  but  partially  ;  for  some  knowledge 
la  pit-supposed  both  In  the  name  "servant"  of  Christ, 
and  his  being  liable  to  punishment  at  all.  many  .  .  .  few 
etripes — decrees  of  future  punishment  proportioned  to 
the  knowledge  sinned  against.  Even  beat  liens  are  not 
without  knowledge  enough  for  future  Judgment;  but  the 
reference  bore  is  not  to  such.  It  Is  a  solemn  truth,  and 
though  general,  like  all  other  revelations  of  the  future 
world  discloses  a  tangible  and  momentous  principle  In 
it*  awards.  49-53.  to  send — 'cast.'  lire— '  the  higher 
spiritual  tli»ment  of  life  which  Jesus  came  to  Introduce 
into  this  earth  (cf.  Matthow  3.  11),  with  reference  to  Its 
mighty  effects  In  quickening  all  that  Is  akin  to  It  and  do 
ttroyinc  all  that  is  opposed.  To  cause  this  element  of  life  to 
vake  np  Its  abode  ou  earth,  and  wholly  to  pervade  human 
hearts  with  Its  warmth,  was  the  lofty  destiny  of  the  Re- 
deemer.' IOlshacskn:  so  Calvin,  Btier,  Alford,  Ac] 
what  will  I,  Ac— an  obscure  expression,  uttered  under 
deep  and  half-smothered  emotion.  In  its  general  Import 
ail  are  agreed ;  but  the  nearest  to  the  precise  meaning 
seem*  to  be,  'And  what  should  I  have  to  desire  if  it  were 
imoo  already  kindled  T'  [Uenoil  and  Bmx>mfikld.]  But 
...  a  baptism,  Ac— clearly,  His  own  bloody  baptism, 
first  to  take  place,  how  straitened— not,  'how  do  I 
long  tor  its  accomplishment,'  as  many  understand  it, 
Uiaa  mafclns  It  bat »  muetltlon  of  the  former  verse;  bat 


what  a  pressure  ol  spirit  is  upon  me.'  till  it  be  accom- 
plished—till it  be  over.  Before  a  promiscuous  audienco, 
such  obscure  language  was  fit  on  a  theme  like  this;  but 
oh  what  surges  of  mysterious  emotion  in  the  view  ol 
what  was  now  so  near  at  hand  does  it  reveal  1  peace  1 
nay— the  reverse  of  peace,  in  the  first  instance.  See  on 
Matthew  10.  84-86.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  the 
foregoing  warnings  about  Hypocrisy,  Oovetousness,  and 
Watchfulness,  is  deeply  solemn :  '  My  conflict  hastens 
apace;  Mine  over,  yours  begins;  and  then,  let  the  ser- 
vants tread  In  their  Master's  steps,  uttering  their  testi- 
mony entire  and  fearless,  neither  loving  nor  dreading  the 
world,  anticipating  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest  ties  In 
life,  but  looking  forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  completion  of 
their  testimony,  when,  reaching  the  haven  after  the 
tempest,  they  shall  enter  Into  the  Joy  of  their  Lord 

5-1-59.  Not  Discerning  tux  Signs  of  the  Time.  54. 
to  the  people — '  the  multitude,'  a  word  of  special  warn- 
ing to  the  thoughtless  crowd,  before  dismissing  them.  Set 
on  Matthew  10.  2.  3.  how  .  .  .  not  discern,  Ac — unable 
to  perceive  what  a  critical  period  that  was  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  why  not  of  yourselves,  Ac- -They  might  say, 
To  do  this  requires  more  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
providence  than  we  possess;  but  He  sends  them  to  their 
own  conscience,  as  enough  to  show  them  who  He  was, 
and  win  them  to  Immediate  dlscipleship.  'when  thou 
goest,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  5.  25,  26.  The  urgency  of  the 
case  with  them,  and  the  necessity,  for  their  own  safety,  of  im- 
mediate decision,  was  the  object  of  these  striking  words. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-9.  Thb  Lesson,  '  Repent  ob  Perish,'  Suggested 
by  Two  Recent  Incidents,  and  Illustrated  bt  thb 
Parable  of  the  Barren  Fig  Tree.    1-3.  Galileans— 

possibly  the  followers  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  who,  some 
twenty  years  before  this,  taught  that  Jews  should  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  of  whom  we  learn,  from  Acta 
5.  87,  that  he  drew  after  him  a  multitude  of  followers,  woe 
on  his  being  slain  were  all  dispersed.  About  this  time 
that  party  would  be  at  its  height,  and  if  Pilate  caused  this 
detachment  of  them  to  be  waylaid  and  put  to  deatn  as 
they  were  offering  their  sacrifices  at  one  of  the  festivals  ■ 
that  would  be  "mingling  their  blood  with  their  sacri- 
fices." [Gbottus,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  but  doubted 
by  Dk  Wktte,  Meyer,  Alford,  Ac]  News  of  this  being 
brought  to  our  Lord,  to  draw  out  His  views  of  euch,  and 
whether  it  was  not  a  Judgment  of  Heaven,  He  simply 
points  them  to  the  practical  view  of  the  matter:  'These 
men  are  not  signal  examples  of  Divine  vengeanoe,  as  ye 
suppose;  but  every  Impenitent  sinner—  ye  yourselves, 
except  ye  repent — shall  be  like  monuments  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Heaven,  and  in  a  more  awful  sense.'  The  refer- 
ence here  to  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  It 
far  from  exhausting  our  Lord's  weighty  words;  tliey 
manifestly  point  to  a  "  perdition"  of  a  more  awful  kind— 
future,  personal,  remediless.  4,  5.  tower  in  Sllonm— 
probably  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall,  near  the  pooi 
of  Slloam.  Of  Its  fall  nothing  Is  known.  0-9.  ng  tree- 
Israel,  as  the  visible  witness  of  God  In  the  world,  but 
generally  all  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church  ol  God  ; 
a  familiar  figure,  cf.  Isaiah  5. 1-7;  John  15.  1-8,  Ac.  vine- 
yard — a  spot  selected  for  Its  fertility,  separated  from  th* 
surrounding  fields,  and  cultivated  with  special  care,  with 
a  view  solely  to  fruit,  came  and  sought  fruit — a  bear! 
turned  to  God;  the  fruits  of  righteousness;  cf.  Matlhaw 
21.  83,  84,  and  Isaiah  5.  2,  "  He  looked  that  it  should  bring 
forth  fruit:"  He  has  a  right  to  It,  and  will  rmjuu-t  It 
three  years— a  long  enough  trial  for  a  fig  tree,  and  so  de- 
noting probably  Just  a  sufficient  period  of  culture  foi 
spiritual  fruit.  The  supposed  allusion  to  the  duration  ol 
our  Lord's  ministry  Is  precarious,  cut  it  down— indig- 
nant language,  cunt bereth— not  only  doing  no  good,  bsr 
wasting  ground,  lie  answering,  Ac — Christ,  as  Inter- 
cessor, loth  to  see  it  cut  down  so  long  as  there  was  an; 
hope,  see  «.  84.  dig,  Ac— loosen  the  earth  about  It  ana 
enrich  it  with  manure;  pointing  to  changes  of  method  la 
the  Divine  treatment  of  the  impeD'tent.  lt»  order  to  freak 
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fplrilual  culture.  If  fruit,  well — Genuine  repentance, 
Biowerer  late,  avails  to  save.  (Ch.  23.42,43.)  after  that, 
&c— The  final  perdition  of  such  as,  after  the  utmost 
UmlU  of  reasonable  forbearance,  are  found  fruitless,  will 
be  pre-eminently  and  confessedly  J  ust.  (Proverbs  1.  24-31 ; 
Saaklel  34.  IS.) 

10-17.  Woman  o»  Eightken  Years'  Infirmitt  Healed 
03T  TBI  8ABBATH.  11.  spirit  of  Infirmity  —  Of.  v.  17, 
"whom  Satan  hath  bound."  From  this  It  Is  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  her  protracted  Infirmity  was  the 
effect  of  some  milder  form  of  possession;  yet  she  was  "a 
daughter  of  Abraham,"  In  the  same  gracious  sense,  no 
doubt,  as  Zaocbeus,  alter  his  conversion,  was  "a  son  of 
Abraham."  (Ch.  19.  9.)  13,  13.  said,  Woman  .  .  and 
laid — both  at  once.  14.  with  Indignation — not  so  much 
at  the  sabbath  violation  as  at  the  glorification  of  Christ. 
CI  Matthew  2L  16.  [TRENCH.]  said  to  the  people— 'not 
daring  directly  to  find  fault  with  the  Lord,  ne  seeks  cir- 
eultously  to  reach  Him  through  the  people,  who  were 
more  under  his  Influence,  and  whom  he  feared  less.' 
[Trench.]  1ft.  the  Lord— see  on  ch.  10.  1.  hypocrite  t— 
How  "  the  faithful  and  true  Witness"  tears  off  the  masks 
which  men  wear!  his  ox,  Ac— see  on  Matthew  12.  9-13; 
and  ch.  6.  9.  ought  not,  Ac— How  gloriously  the  Lord 
vindicates  the  superior  claims  of  this  woman,  In  consid- 
eration of  the  sadness  and  long  duration  of  her  suffering, 
and  of  her  dignity  notwithstanding,  as  an  heir  of  the 
promise  ! 

18-30.  MlHCELLANKOUS  TEACHINGS.  1&-£1.  mustui'd 
seed  .  .  .  leaven— see  on  Mark  4.  30-32.  The  parable  of 
"The  Leaven"  sets  forth,  perhaps,  rather  the  inward 
growth  of  the  kingdom,  while  "  the  Mustard  Seed"  seems 
U>  point  chiefly  to  the  otUward.  It  being  a  woman's  work 
co  knead.  It  seems  a  refinement  to  say  that  "  the  woman" 
here  reprewenta  the  Church,  as  the  instrument  of  deposit- 
ing the  leaven.  Nor  does  It  yield  much  satisfaction  to 
understand  the  "  three  measures  of  meal"  of  that  three- 
fcld  division  of  our  nature  Into  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body," 
alluded  to  in  1  Thessalonlans  6.  23,  or  of  the  threefold  par- 
tition of  the  world  among  the  three  sons  of  Noah  (Genesis 
50.  82),  as  some  do.  It  yields  more  real  satisfaction  to  see 
at  this  brief  parable  Just  the  all-penetrating  and  assimi- 
tatfn?  quality  of  the  Gospel,  by  virtue  of  which  it  will  yet 
mould  all  Institutions  and  tribes  of  men,  and  exhibit 
over  the  whole  earth  one  "  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ."  (Bee  on  Revelation  11.  15.)  33.  Lord,  Ac- 
one  of  those  curious  questions  by  talking  of  which  some 
flatter  themselves  they  are  religious,  said  unto  thein— 
.he  multitude;  taking  no  notice  of  the  man  or  his  ques- 
tion, save  as  furnishing  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  warning 
not  to  trifle  with  so  momentous  a  matter  as  "  salvation." 
stri  ve— The  word  signifies  to '  contend'  as  for  the  mastery, 
to  '  struggle,'  expressive  of  the  difficulty  of  being  saved, 
as  If  one  would  have  to  force  his  way  in.  strait  gate— 
another  figure  of  the  same.  See  note  on  Matthew  7.  13, 14. 
Sor  many  will  seek — desire,  i.  e.,  with  a  mere  wish  or 
slothful  endeavour,  and  shall  not  be  able — because  It 
must  be  made  a  life- cmd- death  struggle.  Master  of  the 
Uonst  Is  risen  up  and  bath  shut  to  the  door — awfully 
sublime  and  vivid  picture !  At  present  he  is  represented 
as  In  a  sitting  posture,  as  if  calmly  looking  on  to  see  who 
will  "  strive,"  while  entrance  Is  practicable,  and  who  will 
merely  "seek"  to  enter  In.  But  this  is  to  have  an  end,  by 
the  great  Master  of  the  house  Himself  rising  and  shutting 
the  door,  after  which  there  will  be  no  admittance.  Lord, 
iLord — emphatic  reduplication,  expressive  of  the  earnest- 
ness how  felt,  but  too  late.  See  on  Matthew  7.  21,  22.  86, 
87.  See  on  the  similar  passage,  Matthew  7.  22,  23.  eaten 
and  drank,  Ac— we  nave  sat  with  Thee  at  the  same  table. 
taught  «n  our  streets — Do  we  not  remember  listening  In 
our  own  streets  to  Thy  teaching  ?  Surely  we  are  not  to  be 
aeuled  admittance?  But  he  shall  say,  Ac — No  nearness 
•/  asternal  communion  with  Christ  will  avail  at  the  great  dan, 
in  plar*  of  thai  "  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  Observe  the  style  which  Christ  Intimates  that  He 
Jrlil  then  nssnme.lbat  of  absolute  Disposer  of  men's  eternal 
Uwtlnles,  acii  contrast  It  with  His  "  despised  and  rejected" 
-ifxtliion  at  that  time.    28  30.  See  on  Matthew  8.  11.  12. 


31-86.   Message  to  Hkjiod.    31.  and  depart  nana*— and 

'  go  forward,'  push  on.  He  was  on  His  way  out  of  Perea 
east  of  Jordan,  and  In  Herod's  dominions,  "Journeylufc 
towards  Jerusalem"  (p.  22).  Haunted  by  guilty  feau. 
probably,  Herod  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Him  (see  ou  Mark  it 
14),  and  seems,  from  our  Lord's  answer,  to  have  sent  thee* 
Pharisees,  under  pretence  of  a  friendly  hint,  to  persuade 
Him  that  the  sooner  He  got  beyond  Herod's  Jurisdiction 
the  better  It  would  be  for  His  own  safety.  Our  Lord  saw 
through  both  of  them,  and  sends  the  cunning  ruler  a 
message  couched  In  dignified  and  befitting  Irony,  thai 
fox— that  crafty,  cruel  enemy  of  God's  Innocent  servants 
Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  I  do  cures — q.  d.,  '  Plot  on 
and  ply  thy  wiles;  I  also  have  My  plans;  My  works  of 
mercy  are  nearlng  completion,  but  some  yel  remain ;  I 
have  work  for  to-day  and  to-morrow  too,  and  the  third 
day;  by  that  time  I  shall  be  where  his  Jurisdiction  reaches 
not;  the  guilt  of  my  blood  shall  not  He  at  his  door;  that 
dark  deed  Is  reserved  for  others.'  Ho  does  not  say,  I 
preach  the  Gospel— that  would  have  made  little  Impres- 
sion upon  Herod — In  the  light  of  the  merciful  character  ol 
Christ's  actions  the  malice  of  Herod's  snares  Is  laid  bare. 
[Bengel.J  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  third  day — remark- 
able language  expressive  of  successive  steps  of  His  wora~. 
yet  remaining,  the  calm  deUberutenexa  with  which  He 
meant  to  go  through  with  them,  one  after  another,  to  the 
last,  un'uoved  by  Herod's  threat,  yet  the  rapid  march  wiUi 
which  they  were  now  hastening  to  completion.  (Cf.  John 
22.  18.)  1  shall  be  perfected — '1  finish  my  course,'  'I  at- 
tain completion.'  It  cannot  be  that,  a  prophet,  Ac— 
q.  d.,  '  It  would  never  do  that,'  Ac. — awful  severity  of  satire 
this  upon  "the  bloody  city!"  'He  seeks  to  "Kill  me," 
does  he?  Ah!  1  must  be  out  of  Herod's  Jurisdiction  for 
that.  Go  tell  him  I  neither  fly  from  him  nor  fear  him, 
but  Jerusalem  Is  the  prophets'  slaughter-house.'  34,  3d, 
O  Jerusalem,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  23,  87,  89. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-24.  Healing  of  a  Dropsical  Mam,  am  Mani- 
fold Teachings  at  a  sabbath  Feast.  %.  Man  before 
him— Not  one  of  the  company,  since  this  was  apparently 
before  the  guest*  sat  down,  and  probably  the  man  came  In 
hope  of  a  cure,  though  not  expressly  soliciting  It.  [Di 
Wette.J  3-6.  See  on  Matthew  12. 11,  12.  7-11.  a  parable 
—showing  that  His  design  was  not  so  much  to  inculcate 
mere  politeness  or  good  manners,  as  underneath  this  to 
teach  something  deeper  (v.  11).  chief  rooms—'  principal 
seats,'  in  the  middle  part  of  the  couch  on  which  they  re- 
clined at  meals,  esteemed  the  most  honourable,  wedding 
—and  seating  thyself  at  the  weddlng-/«w<.  Our  Lord 
avoids  the  appearance  of  personality  by  this  delicate  allu- 
sion to  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  than  this  of  his 
host.  |Bengel.]  the  lowest—  not  a  lower  merely.  [Bex- 
gel.]  with  shame — '  To  be  lowest  is  only  Ignominious  to 
him  who  affects  the  highest.'  [Bkngel.J  friend — said  to 
the  modest  guest  only,  not  the  proud  one,  v.  9.  [Benqkl.7 
worship— honour.  The  whole  of  this  is  but  a  reproduo 
tlon  of  Proverbs  25. 6, 7.  But  It  was  reserved  for  the  match- 
less Teacher  to  titter  articulately,  and  apply  to  the  regulation 
of  the  minutest  features  of  social  life,  such  great  law*  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  that  of  v.  11,  "  Whosoever,"  Ac- 
couching them  Id  a  chaste  simplicity  and  proverbial 
terseness  of  style  which  makes  them  "  apples  of  gold  In  a 
setting  of  silver."  See  on  ch.  18. 14.  J«- 1*.  eali  not  U»jr 
friends— J esus  certainly  did  not  mean  ua  to  dispense  with 
the  duties  of  ordinary  fellowship,  but,  remitting  these  to 
their  proper  place,  Inculcates  what  Is  better.  [Bknqkl.] 
lest  ...  a  recompense  be  given  thee — a  fear  the  world  Is 
not  afflicted  with.  [Bkngkl.]  The  meaning,  however,  Is 
that  no  exercise  of  principle  Is  Involved  In  It,  as  selfishness 
Itself  will  suffice  to  prompt  to  It  (Matthew  5.  4«,  47).  call 
the  poor— '8uch  God  Him»elf  calls,'  v.  2L  [fimrsKL.j 
bleassd— acting  from  disinterested,  god-like  compassion 
for  the  wretched.  15-S>4.  when  one  .  .  .  beard  .,.»»• 
said,  Blessed,  Ac— As  Our  Lord's  words  seemed  to  boh' 
forth  the  future  "  recompense"  under  the  Idea  of  a  graai 
Feast,  the  thought  passes  thropgb  thi*  man  s  mind,  *-<*• 
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t  they  would  be  who  should  be  honoured  to  sit  down 
it.    Oar  Loid's  reply  Is  in  substance  this:  'The  great 

hi  prepared  already;  the  Invitations  are  Issued,  but 
I ,-  the  feast,  notwithstanding,  shall  not  want,  abun- 
£anoe  of  guests;  but  not  one  of  Its  present  contemners — 
«Uo  shall  yet  oome  to  sue  for  admission— shall  be  allowed 
to  taste  of  It.'  This  shows  what  was  lucking  in  the  seern- 
tuagly  pious  exclamation  of  this  man.  It  was  Balaam's, 
"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  laMendbe 
like  his"  (Numbers  23.  10),  without  auy  anxiety  about  liv- 
tng  his  lift ;  fondly  wishing  that  all  were  right  with  him 
at  last,  while  all  heedless  of  the  precious  present,  a  great 
rapper-  Cf.  Isaiah  25.6.  bade  many  —  historically,  the 
Jew*  (see  on  Matthew  22.3);  generally,  those  within  the 
pale  of  professed  dlsolplesblp.  supper-time  .  .  .  allnow 
ready— pointing  undoubtedly  to  the  now  ripening  prep- 
arations for  the  great  Gospel  call.  See  on  Matthew  22.  4. 
all  b«fiun  tii  niuki  excuse — Cf.  Matthew  22.5.  Three  ex- 
wiaea,  given  as  specimens  of  the  rest,  answer  to  "  the  care 
s/  tA.ii  world"  {v.  18),  "  the  deceit/ illness  of  riches"  (v.  19),  and 
"the  pleasures  of  this  life"  (v.  20;,  which  "  choke  the  word" 
(Matthew  J 3.  22  and  oh.  8.  14).  Each  differs  from  the  other, 
and  each  has  Its  own  plausibility,  but  all  come  to  the  same 
rtrutt:  '  We  have  other  things  to  attend  to,  more  pressing 
Jiust  now.'  Nobody  Is  represented  as  saying,  I  ivili  not 
oome;  nay,  all  the  answers  Imply  that  but  for  certain 
things  they  urould  come,  and  when  these  are  out  of  the 
way  they  will  come..  Bo  It  certainly  is  in  the  case  intended, 
ft>r  the  last  words  clearly  Imply  that  the  refusers  will  one 
&s\j  become  petitioner i.  came  and  told,  Ac — saying  as  In 
fealah  53.  L  'It  Is  the  part  of  ministers  to  report  to  the 
Lord  in  their  prayers  the  compliance  or  refusal  of  their 
hearers,'  [Benoel.]  angry —  In  one  sense  a  gracious 
word,  showing  how  sincere  he  was  in  Issuing  his  Invita- 
tions (Eaeklel  S3. 11).  But  it  Is  the  slight  put  upon  him,  the 
sense  of  which  Is  Intended  to  be  marked  by  this  word. 
street*  and  lames — historically,  those  within  the  same  pale 
of  "the  city"  of  God  as  the  former  class,  but  the  despised 
and  outcast*  of  the  nation,  the  "  publicans  and  sinners" 
ITbKNCH];  generally,  all  similar  classes,  usually  over- 
looked in  the  first  provision  for  supplying  the  meaus  of 
grace  to  a  community,  half  heathen  In  the  midst  of  re- 
vealed light,  and  In  every  sense  miserable,  yet  there  Is 
roam — Implying  that  these  classes  had  embraced  the  Invi- 
tation (Matthew  21.  32;  Mark  12. 37,  last  clause  ;  John  7.  48, 
w);  and  beautifully  expressing  the  longing  that  should 
111  the  heart*  of  ministers  to  see  their  Master's  table  tilled. 
highways  and  hedges— outside  the  city  altogether  ;  his- 
terioaUy,  the  heathen,  sunk  In  the  lowest  depths  of  spirit- 
ual wretchedness,  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of  all  that  is 
revealed  and  saving,  "without  Christ,  strangers  from  the 
sovenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
In  the  world"  (Epheslans  2.12);  generally,  all  such  still. 
Thus,  this  parable  prophetically  contemplates  the  exten- 
sion of  the  klugdom  of  God  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  spirit- 
*aUy,  direct*  the  Gospel  Invitations  to  be  carried  to  the 
lowest  strata,  and  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  outer- 
aaost  circles,  of  human  society,  compel  tliein  to  come 
1st — not  as  If  they  would  make  the  "excuses"  of  the  first 
tlasa,  but  because  it  would  be  hard  to  get  them  over  two 
•ifflonltles :  (L)  'We  are  not  fit  company  for  such  a  feast. 
(X.)  We  have  no  proper  dress,  and  are  111  in  order  for  such 
a  presence.'  How  fitly  does  this  represent  the  difficulties 
and  fears  of  the  sincere  !  How  is  this  met?  '  Take  no  ex- 
ease — make  them  come  as  they  are  —  bring  them  along 
withyon.'  Whata  directory  for  ministers  of  Christ!  that 
asy  lion**  maybe  tilled — 'Grace  no  more  than  nature 
will  endure  a  vacuum.'  |BKNGEL.]  1  say  unto  you,  that 
■  •as— Onr  Lord  here  appears  to  throw  off  the  veil  of  the 
parable,  and  proclaim  the  Supper  His  own,  intimating 
that  when  transferred  and  transformed  into  its  final  glo- 
rious form, and  the  refusers  themselves  would  give  all  for 
another  opportunity,  He  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to 
tact*  It  (N.  B.—  This  parable  must  not  be  confounded 
W1U»  that  of  Proverbs  1.  24-33 ;  The  Marriage.  Supper,  Mat- 
staaw  23.  3-14.) 

»-R      \nnatsb  to  Gee  at  Mui-TiTDDm  Trjv«.lino 
Vrrm   Him       HO.   great   mnltltudes  with  him— on    His 
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final  Journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  "great  multitudes"  wert 
doubtless  people  going  to  the  Passover,  who  moved  along 
in  clusters  (ch.  2.  44),  and  who  on  this  occasion  falling  U 
with  our  Lord  had  formed  themselves  into  one  mass  about 
Him.  »8,  «T.  If  any  man,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  10.  34-46 
and  Mark  8.34,  35.  38-33.  which  of  you,  Ac-  Common 
sense  teaches  men  not  to  begin  any  costly  work  without 
flint  seeing  that  they  have  wherewithal  to/tnnA.  And  he 
who  does  otherwise  exposes  himself  to  general  ridicule. 
Nor  will  any  wise  potentate  enter  on  a  war  w.th  any  hos- 
tile power  without  first  seeing  to  It  that,  despite  formid- 
able odds  (two  to  one),  he  he  able  to  stand  his  ground  ;  and 
If  he  has  no  hope  of  this,  he  will  feel  that  nothing  remains 
for  him  but  to  make  the  best  terms  he  cau.  "  Even  so," 
says  our  Lord,  '  in  the  warfare  you  will  each  have  to  wage 
as  ray  disciples,  despise  not  your  enemy's  strength,  for 
the  odds  are  all  against  you  ;  and  you  had  better  see  to  it 
that,  despite  every  disadvantage,  you  still  have  where- 
withal to  hold  out  and  win  the  day,  or  else  not  begin  at 
all,  and  make  the  best  you  can  In  such  awful  circum- 
stances.' In  *hla  simple  sense  of  the  parable — (Stuck,  AX- 
ford.  Ac,  go  wide  of  the  mark  here  In  making  the  enemy 
to  be  God,  because  of  the  "conditions  of  peace,"  t>.  32)— 
two  things  are  taught:  (1.)  Better  not  begin  (Revelation 
3. 15),  than  begin  and  not  finish.  (2.)  Though  the  contest 
for  salvation  be  on  our  part  an  awfully  unequal  one,  the 
human  will,  lu  the  exercise  of  that  "faith  which  over- 
cometb  the  world"  (1  John  5.  4),  and  nerved  by  power  from 
above,  which  "out  of  weakness  makes  it  strong"  (Hebrews 
11.  34 ;  1  Peter  1.  5),  becomes  herolcal  and  will  come  off  "mors 
than  conqueror."  But  without  absolute  sv.rreiuier  of  se.lf 
the  contest  is  hopeless,  v.  33.  34,  3d.  salt,  Ac — See  on 
Matthew  5.  13-16;  and  Mark  9.50. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-32.  Publicans  and  Sinners  Welcomed  by 
Christ— Thkkk  Pakables  to  Explain  this.  1.  drew 
near  all  the  publicans  and  sinners,  Ac. — drawn  around 
Hirn  by  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  His  teaching  to 
their  case,  who,  till  He  appeared — at  least  His  forerunner 
—might  well  say,  "  No  man  careth  for  my  soul."  *.  mux* 
inured,  saying,  Ac— took  It  111,  were  scandalised  at  Him, 
and  insinuated  (on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps)  that  He  must  have  some  secret 
sympathy  with  their  cfutracter.  But  oh  what  a  truth  of  un- 
speakable preciousness  do  their  lips,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, unconsciously  utter  I  Now  follow  three  parables 
representing  the  sinner :  (1.)  in  his  stupidity ;  (2.)  as  all-un- 
conscious of  hut  lost  condition ;  (3.)  knovnngly  and  willingly 
estranged  from  Godr^BENQEL.]  The  flrst  two  set  forth  the 
seeking  love  of  God ;  the  last.  His  receiving  love.  [Trench.] 
3-7.  I.  The  Lost  Sheep — occurring  again,  Matthew  18. 
12-14;  but  there  to  show  how  precious  one  of  His  sheep  U 
to  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  here,  to  show  that  the  shepherd, 
though  It  stray  never  so  widely,  will  seek  it  out,  and  when 
he  hath  found  will  rejoice  over  it.  leave  the  ninety  and 
nine — bend  all  His  attention  and  care,  as  It  were,  to  the 
one  object  of  recovering  the  lost  sheep;  not  saying,  "Tls 
but  one;  let  it  go;  enough  remain.'  go  after  .  .  .  until, 
Ac. — pointing  to  all  the  diversified  means  which  God  sets 
in  operation  for  recovering  sinners.  6.  Rejoice  with  mt, 
Ac. — The  principle  here  is,  that  one  feels  exuberant  joy  Ui 
be  almost  too  much  for  himself  to  bear  alone,  and  is  pos- 
itively relieved  by  having  others  to  share  it  with  him.  (dee 
on  u.  10.)  nlnety-nlue  just  .  .  .  needing  no  repentant* 
— not  angels,  whose  place  In  these  parables  is  very  differ- 
ent from  this ;  but  those  represented  by  the  prodigal's  meU- 
behaved  brother,  who  have  "served  their  Father"  many 
years  nr\<\  not  at  any  time  transgress?.!  His  command- 
taerii  u  !.':i'  outrageous  sense  of  the  prodigal).  See  on  v. 
28, 81.  In  other  words,  svr.h  as  have  grown  up  /rota  childhood 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  as  the  sheep  of  E!s  pasture.  Out 
Lord  does  not  say  "  the  Pharisees  and  scribes"  were  such  ; 
but  as  there  was  undoubtedly  such  a  class,  while  '  th* 
publicans  and  sinners"  were  confessedly  the  strayed  sheep 
and  the  prodigal  children,  He  leaves  them  to  HI  up  the 
plaoe  of  the  other  class,  if  they  could.    S -10.  Jl.  Thi  Loot 
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Join,  sweep  the  house-'  not.  done  without  dust  on  man's 
part.'  [BikokuJ  likewise — on  the  same  principle.  Joy, 
*c— Net*  carefully  the  language  here— not  'joy  on  the  part,' 
»ut  "Joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God."  True  to  the 
Idea  tf  the  parables  The  Great  Shepherd,  The  Great 
Owner  Himself,  Is  He  whose  the  joy  properly  is  over  His  own 
rsoowretf  property ,-  but  so  vast  and  exuberant  Is  It  (Zech- 
arlah  8.  IT),  that  as  If  He  could  not  keep  It  to  Himself,  He 
"calleth  31*  friends  and  neighbours  together" — His  whole 
selestlaJ  family— saying,  "Rejoice  wrTH  Me,  for  I  have 
:'onnd  Mt  sheep— Mt  piece,"  Ac.  In  this  sublime  sense  It 
'a  "joy"  be/ore  "or  in  the  presence  of  the  angels;"  they 
3«ly  'catch  the  flying  joy,'  sharing  It  with  Him.'  The  ap- 
plication of  this  to  the  reception  of  those  publicans  and 
sinners  that  stood  around  our  Lord  is  grand  in  the  ex- 
treme: 'Ye  tnrn  from  these  lost  ones  with  disdain,  and 
because  I  do  not  the  same,  ye  murmur  at  It:  but  a  very 
different  feeling  Is  cherished  In  heaven.  There,  the  re- 
covery of  even  one  such  outcast  Is  watched  with  Interest 
and  hailed  with  Joy;  nor  are  they  left  to  come  home  of 
themselves  or  perish;  for  lo !  even  now  the  great  Shep- 
herd Is  going  after  His  lost  sheep,  and  the  Owner  Is  mak- 
ing diligent  search  for  the  lost  property;  and  He  is  find- 
ing It  too,  and  bringing  It  back  with  Joy,  and  all  heaven 
Is  full  of  It.'  (Let  the  reader  mark  what  sublime  claims 
Himself  oar  Lord  covertly  puts  In  here— as  if  in  Him  they 
beheld,  all  unknown  to  themselves,  nothing  less  than 
heaven  in  the  habiliments  of  earth,  the  Great  Shepherd 
above,  clothed  In  a  garment  of  flesh,  come  "  to  seek  and  to 
•a ve  that  which  was  lost")!  11-34.  III.  The  Prodigal 
Sow.  13.  the  younger— as  the  more  thoughtless,  said, 
Ac— weary  of  restraint,  panting  for  independence,  unable 
longer  to  abide  the  check  of  a  father's  eye.  This  Is  matt, 
impatient  of  Divine  control,  desiring  to  be  Independent 
of  God,  seeking  to  be  his  own  master;  that  'slu  of  sins, 
in  which  all  subsequent  sins  are  included  as  In  their  germ, 
for  they  are  but  the  unfolding  of  this  one.'  [Trench.] 
he  divided,  Ac—  Thus  '  God,  when  His  service  no  longer 
appears  a  perfect  freedom,  and  man  promises  himself 
something  fer  better  elsewhere,  allows  him  to  make  the 
trial:  and  he  shall  discover,  If  need  be  by  saddest  proof, 
that  to  depart  from  Him  Is  not  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but 
So  exchange  a  light  yoke  for  a  heavy  one,  and  one  gra- 
ilous  Master  for  a  thousand  Imperious  tyrants  and  lords.' 
fThrKCH.]  13.  not  many  days — Intoxicated  with  his 
aew-found  resources,  and  eager  for  the  luxury  of  using 
them  at  wllL  a  far  conntry— beyond  all  danger  of  inter- 
ference from  home,  wasted,  Ac. — So  long  as  it  lasted,  the 
Inward  monitor  (Isaiah  55.  2)  would  be  silenced  (Isaiah  9» 
W;  57.  10;  Amos  4.  6-10).  riotous  living— v.  30,  "with 
harlots."  Ah  !  but  this  reaches  farther  than  the  sensual- 
ist; for  'in  the  deep  symbolical  language  of  Scripture 
fornication  Is  the  standing  Image  of  idolatry  ;  they  are  in 
flsct  ever  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  sin,  considered 
now  In  its  fleshly,  now  In  its  spiritual  aspect'  (Jeremiah 
S;  Ezeklel  16.  and  17).  [Trench.]  14.  when  he  had 
tpent  all  ...  a  mighty  famine — a  mysterious  prov- 
idence holding  back  the  famine  till  he  was  in  circum- 
stances to  feel  it  In  all  Its  rigour.  Thus,  like  Jonah, 
whom  the  storm  die*  not  overtake  till  on  the  mighty 
deep  at  the  mercy  01  the  waves,  does  the  sinner  feel 
%s  If  "the  stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  against" 
Uim  (Judges  6.  20).  In  want— the  first  stage  of  his  bit- 
'*r  experience,  and  preparation  for  a  change.  15. 
Joined  himself,  Ac. — his  pride  not  yet  humbled,  unable 
to  brook  the  shame  of  a  return,  to  feed  swine — Glad  to 
keep  life  in  anyhow,  behold  the  son  sunk  Into  a  swine- 
herd-among  the  Jews,  on  account  ol  the  prohibition  of 
swine's  flesh,  emphatically  vile!  He  who  begins  by  using 
the  world  as  a  servant,  to  minister  to  his  pleasure,  ends 
oy  reversing  the  relationship.  [Trench.]  ltt.  would 
thin  have  Oiled— rather,  'was  fain  to  fill,'  ate  greedily  of 
the  only  food  he  could  get.  the  husks— 'the  bulls  of  a 
'jegnmlnoas  plant  which  in  the  East  is  the  food  of  cattle 
uxd  swtne,  and  often  the  nourishment  of  the  poorest  In 
\s\\c*i  of  distress.'  |STIKR.  j  no  man  gave  him— not  this 
iood,  tor  that  he  had,  but  anything  better  (Jeremiah  SO,  14). 
This  wsa  his  lowest  depth — verishino  unpitifd.  titans  in  the 


world,  and  ready  to  disappear  from  it  unntuted.'  But  thi» 
Is  Just  the  blessed  turning-point;  midnight  before  dswv 
of  day  (2  Chronicles  12.  8;  33.  11-13;  Jeremiah  2.  19).  esuaM 
to  himself— Before,  he  had  been  "beside  himself'  (Bcci« 
siastes  9.  3),  in  what  sense  will  presently  appear.  h«w 
many  hired,  Ac— What  a  testimony  to  the  nature  of  th*. 
home  he  had  left!  But  did  he  not  know  all  this  ere  he 
departed  and  every  day  of  his  voluntary  exile?  He  did, 
and  he  did  not.  His  heart  being  wholly  estranged  from 
home  and  steeped  In  selfish  gratification,  his  father'* 
house  never  came  within  the  range  of  his  vision,  or  but  as 
another  name  for  bondage  and  gloom.  Now  empty,  deso- 
late, withered,  perishing,  home,  with  all  its  peace,  plenty, 
freedom,  dignity,  starts  Into  view,  fills  all  his  visions  as  & 
warm  and  living  reality,  and  breaks  his  heart.  18.  "  1 
WILL,  ARISE  and  oo  to  my  Father  !"  The  change  hat. 
come  at  last,  and  what  a  change! — couched  in  terms  of 
such  exquisite  simplicity  and  power  as  if  express)] 
framed  for  all  heart-broken  penitents.  Father,  Ac 
Mark  the  term.  Though  "  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  bis 
son,"  the  prodigal  sinner  Is  taught  to  claim  the  degrade. 
and  defiled,  but  stilt  exitting  relationship,  asking  not  to  be 
made  a  servant,  but  remaining  a  ton  to  be  made  "an  a 
servant,"  willing  to  take  the  lowest  place  and  do  the 
meanest  work.  Ah  !  and  is  It  oome  to  this  T  Once  it  was 
'Any  place  rather  than  home.'  Now,  '  Oh  that  home !  coulo 
I  but  dare  to  hope  that  the  door  of  It  would  not  be  oloafxJ 
against  me,  how  gladly  would  I  take  any  place  and  de 
any  work,  happy  only  to  be  there  at  all.'  Well,  that  u 
conversion— nothing  absolutely  new,  yet  all  new;  olo 
familiar  things  seen  In  a  new  light  and  for  the  first  time 
as  realities  of  overwhelming  magnitude  and  power.  How 
thit  is  brought  about  the  parable  says  not.  (We  have  that 
abundantly  elsewhere,  Phillppians  2.  13,  Ac.)  Its  one  ob- 
ject Is  to  paint  the  welcome  home  of  the  greatest  sinners, 
when  (no  matter  for  the  present  how)  they  "arise  and  ic« 
to  their  Father."  30.  a  great  way  off— Oh  yes,  when  but 
the  face  is  turned  homeward,  though  as  yet  far,  far  away, 
our  Father  recognizes  His  own  child  In  us,  and  bounds  t« 
meet  us— not  saying,  Let  him  oome  to  me  and  sue  tor 
pardon  first,  but  himself  taking  the  first  step,  fell  on 
his  neck  and  kissed  him— What !  In  all  his  filth  T  Yea. 
In  all  his  rags?  Yes.  In  all  his  haggard,  shattered 
wretchedness?  Yes.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven," 
Is  this  Thy  portraiture?  It  is  even  so  (Jeremiah  81.  30V 
And  because  it  is  so  I  wonder  not  that  such  Incomparable 
teaching  hath  made  the  world  new.  31.  Father,  I  have 
sinned,  Ac— 'This  confession  Is  uttered  after  the  kits  of 
reconciliation'  (Ezeklel  16.  63).  [Trench.]  33.  but  the 
Father  said,  Ac— The  son  has  not  said  all  he  purposed, 
not  so  much,  because  the  father's  demonstrations  had  re- 
kindled the  filial,  and  swallowed  up  all  servile  feeling 
[TrenchJ  (see  on  the  word  "  Father,"  v.  18),  but  because 
the  father's  heart  is  made  to  appear  too  full  to  listen,  at 
that  moment,  to  more  In  this  strain,  the  best  robe— Of. 
Zechariah  3.4,5,  "Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from 
him;  behold  I  have  clothed  thee  with  change  of  raiment; 
and  they  clothed  him  with  garments"  (Isaiah  61.  10;  Rev- 
elation 3.  18).  a  ring— Of.  Genesis  41.  42;  James  2.  2. 
shoes — slaves  went  barefoot.  Thus,  we  have  here  a  three- 
fold symbol  of  freedom  and  honour,  restored,  as  the  fruit 
of  perfect  reconciliation.  33.  the  fatted  calf— kept  for  fes- 
tive occasions.  34.  my  son — now  twice  his  son.  dead 
.  .  .  lost — to  me;  to  himself—  to  my  service,  my  satisfac- 
tion; to  his  own  dignity,  peace,  profit,  alive  again  .  .  . 
found — to  all  these,  merry — See  on  v.  10.  *&&.  in  th* 
held— engaged  In  his  father's  business:  cf.  2U,  "These 
many  years  do  I  serve  thee."  38.  came  his  father  out 
and  entreated  him— "  Like  as  a  father  pltleth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him"  (Psalm  10*. 
13).  As  it  Is  the  elder  brother  who  now  errs,  so  it  is  tht 
same  paternal  compassion  which  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of 
the  younger  that  comes  forth  and  pleads  with  the  elder 
39.  these  many  years  .  .  .  neither  transgressed  at  any 
time,  Ac— The  words  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  He  It 
merely  contrasting  his  constancy  of  tuw  and  service  wlta 
the  conduct  of  his  brother;  just  as  Job,  resenting  tfae 
charge  of  hypocrisy  by  his  friends,  speaks  as  If  tctklBt 
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toukl  be  laid  to  his  charge  (Job  23.  10-12),  and  David  too 
iPsalm  18.  20-24).  The  father  attests  Ihe  truth  of  all  he  toy*. 
Mrrer  a  kid— I  say  not  a  calf,  but  not  even  a  kid.  that  I 
might  make  merry  with  my  friends — Here  lay  his 
misapprehension.  It  was  no  entertainment  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  prodigal :  it  was  nfalher'3  expression  of  the 
;oy  he  felt  at  his  recovery,  thy  son  .  .  .  thy  living- 
How  unworthy  a  reflection  on  the  common  father  of 
both,' for  the  one  not  only  to  disown  the  other,  but  fling 
him  over  upon  his  father,  as  If  he  should  say,  Take  him, 
and  have  Joy  of  him!  31.  Son,  Ac— The  father  resents 
not  the  Insult — how  could  he,  after  the  largeness  of  heart 
which  had  kissed  the  returning  prodigal?  He  calmly 
expostulates  with  him, '  Sou,  listen  to  reason.  What  need 
for  special,  exuberant  joy  over  thee?  Didst  thou  say, 
"Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee?"  In  that  saidst 
thou  truly ;  but  just  for  that  reason  do  I  not  set  the  whole 
household  a-rejolelng  over  thee.  For  thee  Is  reserved 
what  is  higher  still  —  a  tranquil  lifelong  satisfaction  in 
thee,  as  a  true-hearted  faithful  son  in  thy  father's  house, 
nor  of  the  Inheritance  reserved  for  thee  Is  aught  alien- 
ated by  this  festive  and  fitting  joy  over  the  once  foolish 
but  now  wise  and  newly-recovered  one.'  3a.  It  wai 
meet — '  Was  It  possible  he  should  simply  take  his  long- 
vacant  place  in  the  family  without  one  special  sign  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  change?  Would  that  have 
been  nature  f  But  this  being  the  meaning  of  the  festivity, 
It  would  for  that  very  reason  be  temporary.  In  time,  the 
dutiful  n  ess  of  even  the  younger  sou  would  become  the 
toto  and  not  the  exception;  he  too  at  length  might  venture 
to  say,  "Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  thee;"  and  of 
him  the  father  would  say,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me." 
la.  that  case,  therefore,  It  would  not  be  "meet  that  they 
should  make  merry  and  be  glad."  The  lessons  are  ob- 
vious, but  how  beautiful  1  (1.)  The  deeper  sunk  and  the 
longer  estranged  any  sinner  Is,  the  more  exuberant  is  the 
joy  which  his  recovery  occasions.  (2.)  Such  joy  is  not  the 
portion  of  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been  spent  In  the 
service  of  their  Father  In  heaven.  (3.)  Instead  of  grudg- 
ing the  want  of  this,  they  should  deem  it  the  highest  tes- 
timony to  their  lifelong  fidelity,  that  something  better 
Is  reserved  for  them— the  deep,  abiding  oo  nplaccncy  of 
their  Father  In  heaven 
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Ver.  1-81.  Parables  of  the  Unjttst  Steward  and  of 
rax  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  ok,  the  Right  Use  of 
Moitet.  I.  steward— manager  of  his  estate,  accused- 
informed  upon,  had  wasted— rather, 'was  wasting.'  3. 
cannot  dig  ...  to  beg,  ashamed — therefore,  when  dis- 
missed, shall  be  In  utter  want.  4.  may  receive  me, 
Ac — Observe  his  one  object — when  cast  out  of  one  /«w»e  lo 
secure  another.  This  Is  the  "*ey  to  the  parable,  on  which 
there  have  been  many  diny.  *ng  views.  5-7.  fifty  .  .  . 
fourscore — deducting  a  ha.1?  from  the  debt  of  the  one, 
and  a  fifth  from  that  of  the  other.  8.  the  lord— evidently 
the  steward's  lord,  so  culled  in  v.  3,  5.  commended,  Ac. — 
not  for  his  "  Injustice,"  but  "  because  he  had  done  wisely,'' 
or  prudently;  with  commendable  foresight  and  skilful 
adaptation  of  means  to  end.  children  of  this  world — so 
oh.  20.  84;  cf.  Psalm  17.11  ("their  portion  in  this  life"); 
PhilippianR  3.19  ("mind  earthly  things"),  Psalm  4.6,  7. 
In  (or  for)  their  generation — i.  e.,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
M  world"  they  are  "of."  The  greater  wisdom  (or  shrewd- 
ness) of  the  one,  In  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  In 
energetic,  determined  prosecution  of  them.  Is  none  of  it 
tor  Ood  and  eternity— a  region  they  were  never  In,  an 
atmosphere  they  never  breathed,  an  undiscovered  world, 
an  unborn  existence  to  them — but  all  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  grovelling  and  fleeting  generation,  children 
of  light— so  Jtohn  12.36;  Epheslans  6.  8 ;  1  Thes*alonians 
i.  5.  Yet  this  Is  only  'as  night-birds  see  better  in  the  dark 
Oian  those  of  the  day— owls  than  eagles,'  |Ca.tetan  and 
TaisitCH.]  But  we  may  learn  lessons  from  them,  us  oar 
Jjord  now  shows,  and  "be  wise  as  serpertts."  9.  make 
fartwnda  •«•— turn  to  your  advantage;  i.  «.,  as  the  steward 
41d.  "  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor"  (Daniel  4.  27):  cf.  12. 
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33;  14.  13,  14.  mammon  of  unrlghteonsnasa — irwn:nw 
ous,  precarious.  (See  on  Matthew  6.  24.)  ye  fall— in  re- 
spect of  life,  they  may  receive  you — not  generally.  '  ys 
may  be  received'  (as  ch.  6.  38,  'shall  men  glve'\  but '  mo** 
ye  have  relieved  may  rise  up  as  witnesses  foi  you'  at  tic* 
great  day.  'Then,  like  the  steward,  when  turned  out  of 
one  home  shall  ye  secure  another;  but  better  than  he,  e 
heavenly  for  an  earthly,  an  everlasting  for  a  temporary 
habitation.'  Money  is  not  here  made  the  key  to  heaven, 
more  than  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  body"  In  general,  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  a  test  of  character— but  not  by  »ha 
merit  of  which— men  are  to  be  judged  (2  Corinthians  5. 10), 
and  see  Matthew  25.  34-40.  10.  He,  Ac— a  maxim  of  great 
pregnancy  and  value;  rising  from  the  prudence  which  the 
steward  had  to  the  fidelity  which  he  had  not,  the  "■ham- 
lessness  of  the  dove,  to  which  the  serpent"  with  all  his 
"  wisdom"  Is  a  total  stranger.  Fidelity  depends  not  on  the 
amount  entrusted,  but  on  the  sense  of  responsibility.  He  that 
feels  this  In  little  will  feel  it  in  much,  and  conversely. 
11, 13.  unrighteous  mninraou — To  the  whole  of  this  Ha 
applies  the  disparaging  term  "  what  is  least,"  in  contrast 
with  "  the  true  riches."  another  man's  .  .  .  your  own 
—an  important  turn  to  the  subject.  Here  all  we  have  la 
on  trust  as  stewards,  who  have  an  account  to  render. 
Hereafter,  what  the  faithful  have  will  be  their  own  prop- 
erty, being  no  longer  on  probation,  but  In  secure,  undis- 
turbed, rightful,  everlasting  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  all  that  Is  graciously  bestowed  on  us.  Thus  money  i* 
neither  to  he  idolised  nor  despised  ;  we  must  sit  loose  to  i! 
and  use  it  for  God'i»  glory.  13.  can  serve— be  entirely  al 
the  command  of;  and  this  is  true  even  where  the  service* 
are  not  opposed,  hate  .  .  .  love — showing  that  the  two 
here  intended  are  in  uncompromising  hostility  to  each 
other:  an  awfully  searching  principle!  14-18.  covetous 
.  .  .  derided  him  — sneered  at  him;  their  master-sin 
being  too  plainly  struck  at  for  them  to  relish.  But  it  was 
easier  to  run  down  than  to  refute  such  teaching,  justify 
yourselves— make  a  show  of  righteousness,  highly  es- 
teemed among  men — generally  carried  mruy  by  plausi- 
ble appearances.  (See  1  Samuel  16.  7;  and  ch.  14. 11.)  Tltr; 
Law,  Ac. — See  on  Matthew  11.  13.  every  inau  prcsseth,  Ac 
—Publicans  and  sinners,  all  Indiscriminately  »y>  eagerly 
pressing  into  it;  and  ye,  Interested  adherent*  ot  the  niero 
forms  of  an  economy  which  Is  passing  away,  '  discerning 
not  the  signs  of  this  time,"  will  allow  the  tide  to  go  paal 
yon  and  be  found  a  stranded  monument  of  blindness  and 
Obstinacy.  It  is  easier,  Ac. — See  on  Matthew  5.  17,  18. 
puttcth  away  his  wife,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  IB.  3-8.  Fai 
from  Intending  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  law,  In  these 
allusions  to  a  new  economy,  our  Lord,  In  this  unexpected 
way,  sends  home  its  high  requirements  with  a  pungeuey 
which  the  Pharisees  would  not  fall  to  feel.  19.  purjxw 
mid  line  linen,  Ac. — cf.  Esther  8.15;  Revelation  18.12, 
wanting  nothing  which  taste  and  appetite  craved  and 
money  could  procure.  20,  21.  laid— having  to  be  carried 
and  put  down,  full  of  sores — open,  running,  "  not  closed, 
nor  bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment."  (Isaiah  L  ft.) 
desiring  to  be  fed  with— but  was  not.  [Grotitjs,  Bkn- 
«el,  Meyee,  Trench,  Ac.]:  the  words  may  mean  Indeed 
'  was  fain  to  feed  on,1  or  '  gladly  fed  on,'  as  ch.  15.  18.  [Af- 
ford, Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Ac]  But  the  context 
rather  favours  the  former,  lleked,  Ac— a  touching  act 
of  brute  pity.  In  the  absence  of  human  relief.  It  is  a  cant 
of  heartless  Indifference,  amidst  luxuries  of  every  kind, 
to  one  of  God's  poorest  and  most  aflllcted  ones,  presented 
daily  before  the  eye.  22.  died— his  burial  was  too  unim- 
portant to  mention;  while  "the  rich  man  died  and  was 
burled"— his  carcass  carrisd  in  pomp  to  Its  earthly  resting- 
place,  in  Abraham's  bosom— -as  If  seen  reclining  next 
to  him  at  the  heavenly  fea«t.  (Matthew  8. 11.)  «J.  la  h«U 
—not  the  final  place  of  the  lost  (for  which  another  word 
Is  used),  but  as  we  say  '  the  unseen  world.'.  But  as  the 
object  here  Is  certainly  to  depict  the  whole  tormtmt  of  tu* 
one  and  the  perfect  bliss  of  the  other,  It  come*  In  this  oast 
to  much  the  same.  *c«th  Abraham— not  God,  to  wboui 
therefore  he  cannot  cry.  [BlXOXL.]  Katkar  Abraham-- 
a  well-founded,  but  unavailing,  claim  of  nutural  dewoerat 
(ch  8.8;  John  8. 37).   21.  mercy  on  m« — who  n«T«  sliov«/* 
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*»y.  (James  X  «.)  send  Lasarus— the  pining  victim  of 
%ls  merciless  neglect,  that  he  may— take  me  hence? 
So ;  that  he  dares  not  to  ask.  dip  .  .  .  tongne-i.  «.,  the 
Imm*  conceivable  and  the  most  momentary  abatement  of 
■-•3  torment;  that  is  all.  But  even  this  he  is  told  is  (1.) 
uHrtatonabl*.  38,  36.  Son— stinging  acknowledgment  of 
*ha  claimed  relationship,  thou  .  .  .  Lazarus,  Ac— As  It 
a  a  great  law  of  God's  kingdom,  that  the  nature  of  our 
rrrtmtnt  desires  shall  rule  that  of  our  future  bliss,  so  by  that 
aw,  ha  whose  "good  things."  craved  and  enjoyed,  were 
«JJ  bounded  by  time,  could  look  for  none  after  his  con- 
nection with  time  had  come  to  an  end.  (Ch.  6.  24.)  But  by 
this  law,  he  whose  "evil  things,"  all  crowded  into  the 
oresent  life,  drove  him  to  seek,  and  And,  consolation  in  a 
life  beyond  the  grave,  is  by  death  released  from  all  evil 
&nd  ushered  into  unmixed  and  uninterrupted  good  (ch.  6. 
Jl).  (3.)  It  is  impossible,  besides  all  this — '  independently 
of  this  consideration.'  a  great  gralf  hied — by  an  irrevo- 
cable decree  there  has  been  placed  a  vast  impassable 
abyss  between  the  two  states,  and  the  occupants  of  each. 
37-91.  Them  he  said— now  abandoning  all  hope  for  him- 
self— send  him  to  my  father's  house,  Ac. — no  waking  up 
of  good  in  the  heart  of  the  lost,  but  bitter  reproach  against 
God  and  the  old  economy,  as  not  warning  him  sufficiently. 
[Trench.]  The  answer  of  Abraham  is,  They  are  suffi- 
ciently warned,  nay— giving  the  lie  to  Abraham.  If, 
Ac— a  principle  of  awful  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  greatest  miracle  will  have  no  effect  on  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  believe.  A  real  Lazarus  soon  "rose 
from  the  dead,"  but  the  sight  of  him  by  crowds  of  people, 
Inclined  thereby  to  Christ,  only  crowned  the  unbelief  and 
hastened  the  murderous  plots  of  the  Pharisees  against  the 
Lord  of  glory;  nor  has  His  own  resurrection,  far  more 
overpowering,  yet  won  over  that  "  crooked  and  perverse 
nation." 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

Ver.  1-10.  Offences— Faith— Humility.  1,  3.  See  on 
Xatthew  18.  «,  7.  3,  4.  8ee  on  Matthew  18.  15-17,  21,  22. 
wrwen  times — not  a  lower  measure  of  the  forgiving  spirit 
than  the  "seventy  times  seven"  enjoined  on  Peter, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  asking  if  he  was  to  stop 
at  seven  times.  '  No,'  Is  the  virtual  answer,  '  though 
it  come  to  seventy  times  that  number,  if  only  he  ask 
frwglveness  In  slnoerlty.'  ft.  Lord— See  on  ch.  10.  1.  In- 
crease onr  faith— moved  by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
and  forgiving  "offences."  This  Is  the  only  instance 
In  which  a  spiritual  operation  upon  their  souls  was 
solicited  of  Christ  by  the  Twelve;  but  a  kindred  and 
higher  prayer  had  been  offered  before,  by  one  with  far 
fewer  opportunities.  See  on  Mark  9.  24.  6.  sycamine — 
mulberry.  See  on  Mark  11.  22-24.  7-10.  say  unto  him  by 
and  by— The  "  by  and  by"  (or  rather  '  directly')  should  be 
Joined  not  to  the  saying  but  the  going:  'Go  directly.' 
The  connection  here  is:  '  But  when  your  faith  has  been  so 
increased  as  both  to  avoid  and  forgive  offences,  and  do 
things  Impossible  to  all  but  faith,  be  not  puffed  up  as 
though  you  had  laid  the  Lord  under  any  obligations  to 
you.'  I  trow  not — or,  as  we  say,  when  much  more  is 
meant,  'I  should  think  not.'  unprofitable  —  a  word 
which,  though  usually  denoting  the  opposite  of  profit,  Is 
here  used  simply  In  Its  negative  sense.  'We  have  not,  as 
his  servants,  profited  or  benefited  God  at  all.'  (Ct  Job  22. 
i,  8;  Romans  11.  35.) 

11-19.  Tan  Lepers  Cleansed.  H-13.  through  midst 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee —  probably  on  the  confines  of 
ooth  stood  afar  oif— Cf.  Leviticus  13.  45,  46.  they  lifted 
«»— their  common  misery  drawing  these  poor  outcasts 
together  (2  Kings  7.  3),  nay,  making  them  forget  the  fierce 
national  antipathy  of  Jew  and  Samaritan.  [Tbench.] 
Jeens,  Ac— Cf.  Matthew  20.  80-33.  How  quick  a  teacher  is 
elt  misery,  even  though  as  here  the  teaching  may  be 
soon  forgotten  1  14.  show  yonrselves — as  cleansed  per- 
sons. See  on  Matthew  8. 4.  Thus  too  would  the  Samaritan 
fee  taught,  that  "salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  (John  4. 22.)  as 
tney  wens,  ware  cleansed— In  how  many  different  ways 
war*  our  Lord's  cores  wr6ught,  and  this  different  from 
U!    '-'•■■■a  rest.     17,  18.    Were  there  not  ten   cleansed— 


rather,  were  not  the  ten  cleansed  7  C  e.,  the  whole  of  the  at 
—an  example  (by  the  way)  of  Christ's  omniscience.  [Brk- 
gkl.]  this  stranger— ' this  alien'  (literally,  'of  another 
race').  The  language  Is  that  of  wonder  and  admiration, 
as  is  expressly  said  of  another  exhibition  of  Gentile  faith, 
Matthew  8. 10.  19.  arise — for  he  had  "  fallen  down  on  hit 
face  at  His  feet,"  v.  16,  and  there  lain  prostrate,  faith 
made  thee  whole— not  as  the  others,  merely  in  body,  but 
in  that  higher  spiritual  sense  with  which  His  constant 
language  has  so  familiarized  us. 

20-37.  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  20-35.  When,  Ac— To  meet  the  erroneous 
views  not  only  of  the  Pharisees,  but  of  the  disciples 
themselves,  our  Lord  addresses  both,  announcing  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  under  different  aspects.  "  It  Com- 
eth not  with  observation"— 'with  watching' or  '  lying  la 
wait,'  as  for  something  outwardly  Imposing  and  at  once 
revealing  itself.  Lo  here  I  lo  there  1— Shut  up  within 
this  or  that  sharply-defined  and  visible  geographical  oi 
ecclesiastical  limit,  within  you— Is  of  an  Internal  and 
spiritual  character  (as  contrasted  with  their  outside  views 
of  it).  But  it  has  its  external  side  too.  the  days— rather 
'days.'  will  come— as  ch.  19.  43—  when,  amidst  calami- 
ties, Ac,  you  will  anxiously  look  for  a  deliverer,  and 
deceivers  will  put  themselves  forward  In  this  character. 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man— Himself  again 
amongst  them  but  for  one  day ;  as  we  say  when  all  seems 
to  be  going  wrong  and  the  one  person  who  could  keep 
them  right  is  removed.  [Neander  in  Stieh,  &c]  'This 
Is  said  to  guard  against  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
His  visible  presence  would  accompany  the  manifestation 
and  establishment  of  His  kingdom.'  [Webster  and  Wil- 
kinson.] they  shall  say,  See  here  ...  Go  not,  Ac.— 'a 
warning  to  all  so-called  expositors  of  prophecy  and  their 
followers,  who  cry,  Lo  there  and  see  here,  every  time  that 
war  breaks  out  or  revolutions  occur.'  as  lightning  .  .  . 
so  the  Son  of  man— i.  e„  it  will  be  as  manifest.  The  Lord 
speaks  here  of  His  coming  and  manifestation  in  a  pro* 
phetlcally  Indefinite  manner,  and  in  these  preparatory 
words  blends  into  one  the  distinctive  epochs.  [Stieb.]  When 
the  whole  polity  of  the  Jews,  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
alike,  was  broken  up  at  once,  and  Its  continuance  rendered 
impossible  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  It  became 
as  manifest  to  all  as  the  lightning  of  heaven  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  had  ceased  to  exist  in  its  old,  and  had 
entered  on  a  new  and  perfectly  different  form.  So  it  may 
be  again,  ere  Its  final  and  greatest  change  at  the  personal 
coming  of  Christ,  and  of  which  the  words  in  their  highest 
sense  are  alone  true.  But  first  .  .  .  suffer,  Ac.— This 
shows  that  the  more  immediate  reference  of  the  previous 
verse  is  to  an  event  soon  to  follow  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
was  designed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  "  His  disciples" 
from  the  glare  In  which  His  foregoing  words  had  Invested 
the  approaching  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  36-30. 
eat  .  .  .  married,  planted,  Ac— all  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  life.  Though  the  antediluvian 
world  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  awfully  wicked.  It 
is  not  their  wickedness,  but  their  worldliness,  their  unbe- 
lief and  Indifference  to  the  future,  their  unpreparedness. 
that  is  here  held  up  as  a  warning.  N.  B.~ These  recorded 
events  of  Old  Testament  history — denied  or  explained 
away  now-a-days  by  not  a  few— are  referred  to  here  as 
facts.  31-33.  to  take  it  away  .  .  .  remember,  Ac — a 
warning  against  that  lingering  reluctance  to  part  with  pres- 
ent treasures  which  Induces  some  to  remain  In  a  burning 
house,  in  hopes  of  saving  this  and  that  precious  article 
till  consumed  and  burled  in  its  ruins.  The  cases  here 
supposed,  though  different,  are  similar.  Lot's  "wife— her 
"  look  back,"  for  that  is  all  that  is  said  of  her,  and  her 
recorded  doom.  Her  heart  was  in  Sodom  still,  and  the 
"  look"  just  said,  'And  must  I  bid  it  adieu  ?'  whosoever, 
Ac— See  on  ch.  9.  23-27.  34.  two  In  one  bed — the  pre- 
pared and  unprepared  mingled  in  closest  intercourse 
together  in  the  ordinary  walks  and  fel.owships  of  life, 
when  the  moment  of  severance  arrives.  Awful  truth  1 
realised  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  wher  tii« 
Christians  found  themselves  forced  by  their  Lord's 
directions  (ch.  21.  21)  at  once  and  for  ever  away  from  ta«M 
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aid  associates ;  bat  most  of  all  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  shall  burst  upon  a  heedless  world.  37.  where— 
■hall  this  oocurt  wheresoever,  <tc. — 'As  birds  of  prey 
scent  out  the  carrion,  so  wherever  Is  found  a  mass  of  In- 
curable moral  and  spiritual  corruption,  there  will  be  seen 
alighting  the  ministers  of  Div'ae  Judgment,'  a  proverbial 
saying  terrifically  verified  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  many  times  since,  though  Its  most  tremendous 
illustration  will  be  at  the  world's  final  day. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-8.  Parable  ok  the  Impoktonatk  Widow.  1-5. 
always — Cf.  t>.  7,  "  night  and  day."  faint — '  loHe  heart,'  or 
■slackeu.'  feared  not  .  .  .  nor  regarded — defying  the 
vengeance  ol  God  and  despising  the  opinion  of  men. 
widow— weak,  desolate,  defenceless.  (1  Timothy  5.  5, 
Which  Is  taken  from  this.)  came— '  kept  corning.'  Beet). 
5,  "her  continual  coming."  avenge  me — i.  e.,  rid  me  of 
the  oppression  of.  conlluual  coming — 'coming  lor  ever.' 
ft-*,  the  Lord — a  name  expressive  of  the  authoritative 
style  In  which  He  interprets  His  own  parable,  shall  not 
God— not  nnjust,  hut  the  Infinitely  righteous  Judge. 
avenge — redeem  from  oppression,  his  own  elect — not 
like  this  widow,  the  object  of  Indifference  and  contempt, 
but  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  (Zechariah  2.  8). 
erjr  day  and  night — whose  every  cry  enters  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  (James  6.  4),  and  how  much  more 
their  incessant  and  persevering  cries!  hear  long  with 
then*— rather,  ' In  their  case.'  or — 'on  their  account  (as 
James  6.  7,  "  for  It").  [Grotius,  Dk  Wette,  Ac. J  speedily 
—as  If  pained  at  the  long  delay,  Impatient  for  the  destined 
moment  to  interpose.  (Cf.  Proverbs  29.  1.)  nevertheless, 
Ac.— <j.  d.,  '  Yet  ere  the  Son  of  man  comes  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  His  Church,  so  low  will  the  hope  of  relief  sink, 
through  the  length  of  the  delay,  that  one  will  be  fain  to 
ask,  Will  He  find  any  faith  of  a  coming  avenger  left  on  the 
earth?  From  this  we  learn,  (1.)  That  the  primary  and 
historical  reference  of  this  parable  is  to  the  Church  in  its 
widowed, desolate,  oppressed,  defenceless  condition  during 
the  present  absence  of  her  Lord  in  the  heavens;  (2.)  That 
In  these  circumstances  Importunate,  persevering  prayer 
for  deliverance  Is  the  Church's  fitting  exercise;  (3.)  That 
notwithstanding  every  encouragement  to  this,  so  long 
will  the  answer  he  delayed,  while  the 'need  of  relief  con- 
tinues the  same,  and  all  hope  of  deliverance  will  have 
nearly  died  out,  and  "faith"  of  Christ's  coming  scarcely 
to  be  found.  But  the  application  of  the  parable  to  prayer 
in  general  is  so  obvious  as  to  have  nearly  hidden  Its  more 
direct  reference,  and  so  precious  that  one  cannot  allow  It 
to  disappear  In  any  public  and  historical  interpretation. 

a-14.  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
U,  ia.  stood— as  the  Jews  In  prayer.  (Mark  11. 25.)  God, 
Ac  — To  have  been  kept  from  gross  iniquities  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Just  cause  of  thankfulness  to  God ;  but  instead 
of  the  devoutly  humble,  admiring  frame  which  this 
should  inspire,  he  arrogantly  severs  himself  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  quite  above  them,  and,  with  a  contempt- 
uous look  at  the  poor  publican,  thanks  God  that  he  has 
not  to  stand  afar  off  like  him,  to  hang  down  his  head  like 
*  bulrush  and  beat  his  breast  like  him.  But  these  are  only 
bis  mm-al  excellencies.  His  religious  merits  complete  his 
grounds  for  congratulation.  Not  confining  himself  to  the 
one  divinely-prescribed  annual  fast  (Leviticus  16.  29),  he 
was  not  behind  the  most  rigid,  who  fasted  on  the  second 
and  fifth  days  of  every  week  [Lightfoot],  and  gave  the 
tenth  not  only  of  what  the  law  laid  under  tithing,  but  of 
"  all  his  gains."  Thus,  besides  doing  all  hit  duty,  he  did 
works  of  supererogation ;  while  sins  to  confess  and  spiritual 
wants  to  be  supplied  he  seems  to  have  felt  noue.  What  a 
picture  of  the  Pharisaic  character  and  religion  !  13.  stand* 
lug  afar  off— as  unworthy  to  draw  near;  but  that  was  the 
way  to  get  Dear.  (Psalm  34.  18;  Isaiah  57.  15.)  would  not 
lift  «p—"h  lushing  and  ashamed"  to  do  so.  (Ezra  9.  6.) 
uuote,  Ac— 'kept  smiting;'  for  anguish  (ch.  23.  48),  and 
«elf-reproach  (Jeremiah  31.  19).  be  merciful—'  be  pro- 
pitiated,' a  very  unusual  word  In  sucn  a  sense,  only  once 
<!»f  used  lo  the  New  Testament,  In  tne  «n«c  of  "  making 
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reconciliation"  by  sacrifice,  Hebrews  2.  17.  There 
therefore,  De  some  allusion  to  this  here,  though  not  likely 
a  sinner— literally,  'the  sinner;'  g. d.,  'If  ever  there  wat- 
one,  I  am  he.'  14.  rather  than  the  other — the  meaning. 
Is,  'and  not  the  other;'  for  the  Pharisee  was  not  seeking 
Justification,  and  felt  no  need  of  it.  This  great  law  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  Is,  In  the  teaching  of  Christ,  Inscribed, 
as  in  letters  of  gold,  over  its  entrance-gate.  And  In  how 
many  different  forms  Is  It  repeated.  (Psalm  138.  8;  147.  «, 
ch.  1.  63.)  To  be  self-emptied,  or,  "poor  in  spirit,"  is  the 
fundamental  and  Indispensable  preparation  for  the  reoep- 
tlon  of  the  "grace  which  brlngeth  salvation  :"  wherever 
this  exists,  the  "  mourning"  for  It  which  precedes  "  com- 
fort" and  the  earnest  "  hungerlngs  and  thlrstings  after 
righteousness"  which  are  rewarded  by  the  "  fulness"  of  It, 
will,  as  we  see  here,  be  surely  found.  Such,  therefore, and 
such  only,  are  the  Justified  ones.  (Job  33.  27,  28;  Psalm  34. 
18;  Isaiah  57.  15.) 

15-17.  Little  Chilcbkn  Bbouoht  to  Christ,  infant* 
— showing  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  called  In  Matthew 
(19.  13)  and  Mark  (10.  13)  simply  "little"  or  "young  chil- 
dren," were  literally  "babes."  touch  them — or,  as  more 
fully  in  Matthew,  "  put  his  hands  on  them  and  pray,"  or 
Invoke  a  "blesstng"  on  them  (Mark  10.  16),  according  to 
venerable  custom  (Genesis  48. 14, 15).  rebuked  them—  Re- 
peatedly the  disciples  thus  Interposed  to  save  annoyance 
and  Interruption  to  their  Master;  but,  as  the  result  showed. 
always  against  the  mind  of  Ctirist.  (Matthew  15.  23;  ch.  18. 
89,  40.)  Here,  It  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply,  that  they 
thought  the  Intrusion  a  useless  one,  as  infants  were  not 
capaole  of  receiving  anything  from  Him.  His  ministra- 
tions were  for  grcnon  people.  But  Jesus — "  much  displeased," 
says  Mark  (10. 14);  an  invaluable  addition— said— "Suffkb 

THE  LITTLE  CHILDREN  TO  COME  UNTO  MB"— "  AND  roRBID 

them  not,"  is  the  important  addition  of  Matthew  (19.  14) 
and  Mark  (10.  14).  What  words  are  these  from  the  lips  of 
Christ !  The  price  of  them  Is  above  rubles.  But  the  reason 
assigned,  "  Fob  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of 
heaven,"  as  In  Matthew  19.  14,  completes  the  previous  in- 
formation here  conveyed;  especially  as  interpreted  by 
what  Immediately  follows:  "And  He  took  them  up  IK 
His  arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them,  and  BLKSSBt 
them,"  Mark  10.  16.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  conceived  that 
all  our  Lord  meant  was  to  Inform  us,  that  seeing  grown 
people  must  become  childlike  in  order  to  be  capable  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  therefore  they  should  not  hinder  infants 
from  coming  to  Him,  and  therefore  He  took  up  and  blessed 
the  infants  themselves.  Was  It  not  Just  the  grave  mistake  of 
the  disciples  that  Infants  should  not  be  brought  to  Christ, 
because  only  grown  people  could  profit  by  Him,  which 
"much  displeased"  our  Lord?  And  though  he  took  the 
Irresistible  opportunity  of  lowering  their  pride  of  reason, 
by  informing  them  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kim*dom, 
'instead  of  the  children  first  becoming  like  them,  Viey  must 
themselves  become  like  the  children'  [Richteb  In  StiehJ,  this 
was  but  by  the  way  ;  and,  returning  to  the  childi  en  them- 
selves. He  took  them  up  In  His  gracious  arms,  put  His 
hands  npou  them  and  blessed  them,  for  no  coiselvable 
reason  but  to  show  that  they  were  thereby  made  capable,  AM 
infants,  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  if  so,  then  '  (Unarm 
man  forbid  water  that  these,  should  not  be  baptized  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  t"  (Acts  10.  47.)  But.  such 
application  of  the  baptismal  water  cau  have  no  warrant 
here,  save  where  the  Infants  have  been  previously  >rougki 
to  Ctirist  Himself  for  His  benediction,  and  only  as  'he  ngn 
and  seal  of  that  benediction. 

18-30.  The  Rich  Youno  Ruleb,  and  Disoouaa* 
Thereon.  This  case  presents  some  remarkable  point*. 
(1.)  The  man  was  of  Irreproachable  moral  character;  and 
this  amidst  all  the  temptations  of  youth,  for  he  was  t 
"young  man"  (Matthew  19.  22),  and  wealth,  for  "he  was 
very  rich"  (v.  23;  Matthew  19.  22;  Mark  10.  22)  But  (3.)  rest 
less  notwithstanding,  his  heart  craves  eternal  lif*.  (&Ji 
Unlike  the  "  rulers,"  to  whose  class  he  belonged  («>  18),  b*. 
so  far  believed  In  Jesus  as  to  be  persuaded  He  con  Id  act 
thorltatlvely  direct  him  on  this  vital  point.  (4.)  So*  >-n**4 
is  he  that  he  comes  "running  and  even  "  kneel lnj  "•*v>e 
Htn,       and    thai    wnuu    He  was  gone  forth  tw*>  i 
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Mat*  10.  17>— the  high-road,  by  this  time  orowded  with 
w»T«ll«n  to  the  Passover;  undeterred  by  the  virulent  op- 
poaltl  i>n  of  the  eUn  he  belonged  to  as  a  "  ruler"  and  by  the 
abame  be  might  be  expected  to  feel  at  broaching  such  a 
question  In  the  hearing  of  a  crowd  and  on  the  open  road. 
19.  why,  Ac— Did  our  Lord  mean  then  to  teach  that  God 
"uily  ought  to  be  called  "good?"  Impossible;  for  that 
•?*d  been  to  contradict  all  Scripture  teaching,  and  His 
awn  too.  (Psalm  112.  5;  Matthew  25.  21;  Titus  1.  8.) 
Omeas  therefore  we  are  to  ascribe  captlousness  to  our 
Lord,  he  could  have  had  but  oue  object— to  raise  the 
fomth's  idras  of  Himself,  as  not  to  be  classed  merely 
with  other  "  good  masters,"  and  declining  to  receive 
this  title  apart  from  the  "One"  who  Is  essentially  and 
wily  "good."  This  Indeed  is  but  distantly  hinted;  but 
aniens  thli  Is  seen  in  the  background  of  our  Lord's  words, 
nothing  worthy  of  Him  can  be  made  out  of  them.  (Hence, 
SocwUanism,  instead  of  having  any  support  here,  is  only 
baffled  by  It.)  30.  than  knowest,  Ac— Matthew  Is  more 
rail  here  :  "  But  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  beep  the  com- 
sanndiuents.  He  salth  unto  him,  Which? — as  if  he  had 
said,  '  Point  me  out  one  of  them  which  I  have  not  kept?' 
-Jesus  said,  Thou  Shalt,"  Ac.  (Matthew  19. 17,  18.)  Our 
Lord  purposely  confines  Himself  to  the  second  table,  which 
He  would  consider  easy  to  beep,  enumerating  them  all- 
tor  lu  Marb  (10. 19),  "  Defraud  not"  stands  for  the  tenth  (else 
the  eighth  is  twice  repeated).  In  Matthew  the  turn  of  this 
second  table  of  the  law  Is  added,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  as  If  to  see  if  he  would  venture  to 
say  he  had  bept  that.  31.  Al(  these,  Ac— "  what  lack  I 
yet?"  adds  Matthew.  Ah  I  this  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
heart.  Doubtless  he  was  perfectly  sincere ;  but  something 
within  whispered  to  him  that  his  beeping  of  the  com- 
mandments was  too  eu*y  a  way  of  getting  to  heaven.  He 
felt  something  beyond  this  to  be  necessary ;  after  beeping 
all  the  commandments  he  was  at  a  loss  to  bnow  what  that 
oould  be;  and  he  came  to  Jesus  Just  upon  that  point. 
"Then,"  says  Marb  ( 10.  21),  "  Jesus  beholding  him  loved 
him,"  or  'loobed  lovingly  upon  him.'  His  sincerity, 
frankness  and  nearness  to  the  blngdom  of  God,  in  them- 
selves most  winning  qualities,  won  our  Lord's  regard  even 
though  he  turned  his  back  upon  Him— a  lesson  to  those 
who  can  see  nothing  lovable  save  in  the  regenerate.  33. 
taekeat  one  thing— Ah !  but  that  a  fundamental,  fatal 
lack,  sail,  Ac.— As  riches  were  his  idol,  our  Lord,  who 
knew  it  from  the  first,  lays  His  great  authoritative  grasp 
at  once  upon  it,  saying,  'Now  give  Me  up  that,  and  all  is 
right.'  No  general  direction  about  the  disposal  of  riches, 
then,  la  here  given,  save  that  we  are  to  sit  loose  to  them 
and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  gave  them.  He  who 
doe*  this  with  all  he  has,  whether  rich  or  poor,  Is  a  true 
heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  33-35.  was  very  sorrow- 
ful— Mattb*w  more  fully,  "went  away  sorrowful;"  Mark 
■till  more,  "was  sad"  or  'sullen'  at  that  saying,  and 
"  went  away  grieved."  Sorry  he  was,  very  sorry,  to  part 
with  Christ;  but  to  part  with  his  riches  would  have  cost 
him  a  pang  more.  When  Riches  or  Heaven,  on  Christ's 
lerms,  were  the  alternative,  the  result  showed  to  which 
tide  the  balance  Inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to  lack  the 
one  all-comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law— the  abso- 
lute subjection  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  this  want  vitiated  all 
his  other  obediences,  when  Jesus  saw — Marb  says,  He 
"looked  round  about"— as  If  first  following  the  departing 
youth  with  His  eye — "  and  salth  unto  His  disciples."  how 
hardly,  dec— with  what  difficulty.  In  Mark  an  explana- 
tion is  added,  "How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in 
riches,"  Ac.— <. «.,  with  what  difficulty  Is  this  Idolatrous 
trust  conquered,  without  which  they  cannot  enter;  and 
this  is  Introduced  by  the  word  "children"— sweetdiminu- 
UTeof  affection  and  pity.  (John  21.  5.)  easier  for  a  camel, 
Ac.— a  proverbial  expression  denoting  literally  a  thing 
Impossible,  but  figuratively,  very  difficult.  36,  37.  for, 
Ac. — '  At  that  rate  none  can  be  saved :'  '  Well,  It  does  pass 
hmnan  power,  bu.  not  Divine.'  38-30.  Lo,  Ac— In  the 
irapliclty  of  his  heart  (as  is  evident  from  the  reply),  con- 
*./iKia  that  the  required  surrender  had  been  made,  and 
•nuaroualv  takin*  in  his  hrot.hren  with  him— "toe;"  not 
*>    wan  spirit  O0  tOo  vonng  r»'»'       A.P  **»»*»  h»w  T  trant  " 


Ac  left  all — "The  workmen's  little  Is  as  much  hU  "  all 
as  the  prince's  much.'  [Bengeju]  In  Matthew  (19.  tJ)  b* 
adds, "  What  shall  we  have  therefore?"  How  shall  It  far* 
with  us  ?  there  U  no  man,  Ac. — graciously  acknowledg- 
ing at  once  the  completeness  and  the  acceptableness  of 
the  surrender  as  a  thing  already  made,  house,  <sc- tne 
specification  is  still  more  minute  In  Matthew  and  Mark, 
to  take  In  every  form  of  self-sacrifice,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God's  sake — in  Mark,  "  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's." 
See  on  ch.  6.  22.  manifold  more  In  this  present  time — In 
Matthew  (19.29)  "an  hundred-fold,"  to  which  Mark  (10.  SO) 
gives  this  moat  interesting  addition, "  Now  in  this  present 
time,  bouses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions."  We  have  here 
the  blessed  promise  of  a  reconstruction  of  all  human  relation- 
ships and  affections  on  a  Christian  basis  and  in  a  Cftristian 
state,  after  being  sacrificed,  in  their  natural  form,  on  ttie  altar 
of  love  to  Christ.  This  he  calls  "manifold  more"— "au 
hundred-fold  more"  —  than  what  they  sacrificed.  Our 
Lord  was  Himself  the  first  to  exemplify  this  new  adjustment 
of  His  own  relations/dps.  (See  on  Matthew  12. 19,  50 ;  and  on 
2  Corinthians  6. 11-18.)  But  this  "  with  persecutions;"  for 
how  could  such  a  transfer  take  place  without  the  most 
cruel  wrenches  to  flesh  and  blood?  but  the  persecution 
would  haply  follow  them  Into  their  new  and  higher  circle, 
breaking  that  up  tool  But  best  of  all,  "In  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting."    And 

When  the  shore  in  won  st  lut 

Who  will  count  the  billowi  pest  f — Kim. 

These  promises  are  for  every  one  who  forsakes  bis  all  fbi 
Christ.  But  In  Matthew  (19. 28)  this  is  prefaced  by  a  special 
promise  to  the  Twelve:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye 
which  have  followed  me  In  the  Regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  sit  lu  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones  Judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel."  Ye  who  have  now  adhered  to  me  shall,  In  the 
new  kingdom,  rule,  or  give  law  to,  the  great  Christian 
world,  here  set  forth  In  Jewi6h  dress  as  the  twelve  tribes, 
presided  over  by  the  twelve  apostles  on  so  many  Judicial 
thrones.  In  this  sense  certainly  the  promise  has  been 
Illustriously  fulfilled.  [Calvin,  Grottos,  Liohtpoot, 
Ac]  But  If  the  promise  refer  to  tho  yet  future  glory  (as 
may  be  thought  from  ch.  22.  28-30,  and  as  most  take  It),  it 
points  to  the  highest  personal  distinction  of  the  first 
foanders  of  the  Christian  Church. 

31-84.     FULLER  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  Hl8  APPROACHING 

Death  and  Resurrection.  See  on  Mark  10.  82-31.  31. 
all  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man 
be  accomplished — showing  how  Christ  Himself  read,  and 
would  have  us  to  read,  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  some 
otherwise  evangelical  interpreters  find  no  prophecies,  or 
virtually  none,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  man.  un- 
derstood none,  Ac. — The  Evangelist  seems  unable  to  say 
strongly  enough  how  entirely  hidden  from  them  at  thai 
time  was  the  sense  of  these  exceeding  plain  statements: 
no  doubt  to  add  weight  to  their  subsequent  testimony, 
which  from  this  very  circumstance  was  prodigious,  and 
with  all  the  simple-hearted  Irresistible. 

35-13.  Blind  Man  Healed.  In  Matthew  20.  29,  Ac. 
they  are  two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Demoniac  of  Gadara. 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  (10.  46,  Ac.)  the  occurrence  is  con- 
nected with  Christ's  departure  from  Jericho ;  lu  Luke  with 
His  approach  to  it.  Many  ways  of  accounting  for  these 
slight  divergences  of  detail  have  been  proposed.  Perhaps, 
i/  we  knew  all  the  facts,  we  should  see  no  difficulty;  but 
that  we  have  been  left  so  far  In  the  dark  shows  that  the 
thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  One  thing  Is  plain, 
there  could  have  been  no  collusion  among  the  authors  of 
these  Gospels,  else  they  would  have  taken  care  to  remove 
these  'spots  on  the  sun.'  38.  Son  of  David,  Ac.  See  on 
Matthew  12.  23.  39.  rebuked,  Ac.  See  on  v.  15.  so  much 
the  more— that  importunity  so  commended  In  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman,  and  so  often  enjoined  (ch.  1L5,  Ac; 
18. 1,  Ac).  40.  commanded,  Ac — Marb  has  thl3  interest 
lng  addition  :  "And  they  call  the  blind  man,  saying  untt 
him,  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  He  calleth  thee"— Just  a# 
oue  earnestly  desiring  an  interview  with  some  exalt**' 
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pwcon.,  bat  told  by  one  official  after  another  that  It  is  vain 
to  wr-jt,  as  be  will  not  succeed  'tbey  know  It),  yet  persist* 
ta  watting  for  some  answer  to  bis  salt,  and  at  length  the 
foor  opens,  and  a  servant  appears,  saying  "  You  will  be 
admitted— he  has  called  you."  And  are  there  no  other 
wtior*  to  Jesus  who  sometimes  fare  thus  t  "  And  he,  casting 
vway  his  garment"— how  lively  is  this  touch,  evidently 
af  an  eye-witness,  expressive  of  his  earnestness  and  Joy— 
"  came  to  Jesus."  (Mark  10. 49,  50.)  41-43.  what  will  ye, 
&c— to  try  them ;  to  deepen  their  present  consciousness 
of  need;  and  to  draw  out  their  faith  in  Him.  Lord— 
"  RabboM,"  Mark  10, 51 ;  an  emphatic  and  confiding  ex- 
clamation.   (Bee  on  John  9.) 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-10.  Zaochbus  the  Publican.  The  name  Is 
Jewish.  3-4.  chief  among  the  publicans— farming  a 
considerable  district,  with  others  under  him.  rich— Ill- 
gotten  riches  some  of  It  certainly  was.  See  on  v.  8.  who 
he  wm — what  sort  of  person.  Curiosity  then  was  his  only 
motive,  though  his  determination  not  to  be  baulked  was 
overruled  for  more  than  he  sought,  sycamore — the  Egyp- 
tian fig,  with  leaves  like  the  mulberry.  5,  6.  looked  up, 
Ac. — In  the  full  knowledge  of  who  was  in  the  tree,  and 
preparatory  to  addressing  him.  Zaccheus,  Ac— whom 
he  had  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  nor  probably  heard  of. 
"  He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them 
oat"  (John  10.3).  makr  haste  and  come  down — to 
which  he  literally  responded — "  h«  made  haste  and  came 
down."  for  to-day,  Ac. — Our  Lord  invite*  Himself,  and  in 
royal  style,  which  waits  not  for  invitations,  bat  as  the 
honour  Is  done  to  the  subject,  not  the  sovereign,  an- 
nounce* the  purpose  of  royalty  to  partake  of  the  subject's 
hospitalities.  Manifestly  our  Lord  speaks  as  knowing 
how  the  privilege  would  be  appreciated.  Joyfully — 
Whenoe  this  so  sudden  "Joy"  In  the  cold  bosom  of  an 
avaricious  publican?  The  Internal  revolution  was  as 
perfect  as  instantaneous.  "  He  spake  and  it  was  done." 
"  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing  "  (Isaiah  35.  6).  to-day  abide—  (cf.  John 
1.89),  probably  over  nigbt.  7.  to  be  guest — or  lodge: 
something  more  than  "eating  with"  such  (ch.  15.2).  a 
sinner— that  was  one  but  a  minute  ago,  but  now  is  not. 
This  mighty  change,  however,  was  all  unknown  to  them. 
Bat  they  shall  know  it  presently.  "  Sinner  "  would  refer 
both  to  his  office,  vile  In  the  eyes  of  a  Jew,  and  to  his  cha- 
racter, which  It  is  evident  was  not  good.  8-10.  stood— 
rvefore  all.  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord — Mark 
acw  frequently  Luke  uses  this  title,  and  always  where 
T>rdly  authority,  dignity,  or  power  Is  intended.  If  I  have — 
. «.,  'so  far  as  I  have,' for  evidently  the  "if"  is  soused 
!*s  Phillppians  4.  8).  taken  by  false  accusation—'  de- 
raaded,'  'overcharged  '  (ch.  3.  12,  13).  fourfold— The  Ro- 
•ian  law  required  this;  the  Jewish  law,  but,  the  principal 
.nd  a  fifth  more  (Numbers  5.  7).  There  was  no  demand 
-nr»de  for  either;  but,  as  If  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
hitherto  reigning  sin  (see  on  John  20.  28),  and  to  testify 
tbe  change  he  had  experienced,  besides  surrendering  the 
half  of  his  fair  gains  to  the  poor,  he  voluntarily  deter- 
mines to  give  np  all  that  was  ill-gotten,  quadrupled.  He 
gratefully  addressed  this  to  the  "Lord,"  to  whom  he 
owed  the  wonderful  change.  Jesus  sold  unto  him— but 
also  before  all.  This  day,  Ac — memorable  saying !  Sal- 
vation already  come,  but  not  a  day  old.  to  this  house- 
so  expressed  probably  to  meet  the  taunt,  "  He  Is  gone  to  be 
gaeat,"  Ac  The  house  is  no  longer  polluted;  It  is  now  tit 
to  receive  Me.  But  salvation  to  a  house  Is  an  exceedingly 
precious  idea,  expressing  the  new  air  that  would  hence- 
forth breathe  In  It,  and  the  new  impulses  from  its  head 
which  woald  reach  Its  members  (Psalm  118. 15 ;  Acts  16. 15, 
16,  81).  son  of  Abraham— He  was  that  by  birth,  but  here 
it  means  a  partaker  of  his  faith,  being  mentioned  as  the 
sufficient  explanation  of  salvation  having  come  to  him. 
IS.  loot  and  such  "lost"  ones  as  this  Zaccheas.  See  on 
<sii.  15.  82.  What  enccar&se'^ent  U  'here  In  this  narrative 
'o  hope  for  anexpectea  -voi.^eriiloiiS  i 

11-^7.  Parable  or  -vs.  Potbq*.  a  different  parable 
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from  that  of  the  Talents,  Matthew  25. 14-30.  For,  (L)  Tnfe 
parable  was  spoken  "when  He  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem.' 
v.  11;  that  one,  some  days  after  entering  it,  and  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  (2.)  This  parable  was  spoken  to  the  pro- 
miscuous crowd ;  that,  to  the  Twelve  alone.  Accordingly, 
(8.)  Besides  the  "servants"  in  this  parable,  who  profen 
subjection  to  him,  there  Is  a  class  of  "  citisent "  who  refnt* 
to  own  Him,  and  who  are  treated  differently ;  whereas  ir> 
the  Talents,  spoken  to  the/orw»«r  class  alone,  this  latte; 
class  is  omitted.  (4.)  In  the  Talents,  each  servant  re- 
ceives a  different  number  of  them  (5,  2, 1);  In  the  Pound* 
all  receive  the  same  one  pound,  which  Is  bat  about  the 
60th  part  of  a  talent ;  also,  in  the  talents,  each  shows  Ui» 
same  fidelity  by  doubling  what  he  received  (the  5  are 
made  10,  the  2,  4);  in  the  Pounds,  each  receiving  the  same, 
render  a  different  return  (one  making  his  pound  10,  another 
5).  Plainly,  therefore,  the  intended  lesson  is  different- 
the  one  illustrating  equal  fidelity  with  different  degrees  of 
advantage;  the  other,  different  degrees  of  improvement  of  the 
same  opportunities ;  yet  with  all  this  difference,  the  para- 
bles are  remarkably  similar.  13.  a  far  country— said  to 
put  down  the  notion  that  He  was  Just  on  His  way  to  set 
up  His  kingdom,  and  to  inaugurate  it  by  His  personal 
presence,  to  receive  a  kingdom — be  invested  with  roy- 
alty; as  when  Herod  went  to  Home  and  was  there  made 
king;  a  striking  expression  of  what  our  Lord  went  away 
for  and  received,  "sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  to  return — at  His  second  coming.  13. 
Occupy— ' negotiate,'  'do  business,'  with  the  resources 
entrusted.  14.  his  citizens— His  proper  subjects;  mean- 
ing the  Jews,  who  expressly  repudiating  our  Lord'sclalm» 
said,  "We  have  no  king  but  Cesar"  (John  Id.  15).  In 
Christendom,  these  correspond  to  infidel  rejecters  o 
Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  professed  Christians 
15-86.  See  on  Matthew  25. 19-29.  ten  .  .  .  five  cities— dif 
ferent  degrees  of  future  gracious  reward,  proportioned  U 
the  measure  of  present  fidelity.  27.  brrng  hither,  Ac— 
(Cf.  1  Samuel  15.  32,  33.)  Referring  to  the  awful  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  but  pointing  to  the  final  destruction 
of  all  that  are  found  In  open  rebellion  against  Christ 

28-44.  Chbist's  Triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalbm 
and  Tears  over  it.  See  on  Matthew  21. 1-11.  2»-3K 
Bethphage— " house  of  figs,"  a  village  which  with  Beth- 
any lay  along  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  easl  of  Je- 
rusalem, -whereon,  Ac. — See  on  John  19.  41.  the  Lord 
hath  need,  Ac. — He  both  knew  all  and  had  the  key  of  the 
human  heart.  See  on  v.  5.  Perhaps  the  owner  was »»  dis- 
ciple, set  Jesns  on— He  allowing  this,  as  befitting  th#*tate 
He  wasfor  the  first  and  only  time  assuming,  whol*  mul- 
titude, Ac— The  language  here  Is  very  grand,  intended 
to  express  a  burst  of  admiration  far  wider  and  deeper 
than  ever  had  been  witnessed  before,  blessed  be  tbe 
king,  Ac— Mark  more  fully,  "Hosanna,"  i.  e.,  'save  now,' 
the  words  of  Psalm  118.  25,  which  were  understood  to  refer 
to  Messiah ;  and  so  they  add,  "  to  the  Son  of  David,  blessed 
is  he  that  oometh  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Psalm  US.  26), 
Hosanna  in  the  highest."  This  was  the  very  loftiest  style 
in  which  He  could  be  saluted  the  promised  Deliverer, 
pence,  &c— See  on  ch.  2. 13,  14.  40.  the  atones,  <ic— Hith- 
erto the  Lord  had  discouraged  all  demonstrations  in  His 
favour;  latterly  He  had  begun  an  opposite  course  ;  on  this 
one  occasion  He  seems  to  yield  His  whole  soul  to  the  wid« 
and  deep  acclaim  with  a  mysterious  satisfaction,  regard' 
lng  It  as  so  necessary  a.  part  of  the  regal  dignity  in  which  a* 
Messiah  He  for  this  last  time  entered  the  city,  that  If  no* 
offered  by  the  vast  multitude,  It  would  have  been  wruno 
out  of  the  stones  rather  than  be  withheld  (Habakkuk  2.  II) 
41-14.  when  beheld,  wept,  Ac— Cf.  Lamentations  3. f>l 
"Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart ;"  the  heart  again  affect 
lng  the  eye.  Under  this  sympathetic  law  of  the  relation 
of  mind  and  body,  Jesus,  In  His  beautiful,  tender  hn 
manity,  was  constituted  even  as  we.  What  a  contract 
to  the  Immediately  preceding  profound  Joy!  He  yleldec 
Himself  alike  freely  to  both.  See  on  Matthew  23.  37.  M 
least  In  this,  Ac— even  at  this  moving  moment.  Sf*  o« 
ch.  18.  9.  thy  peace— ■  glancing  perhaps  at  the  name  of 
the  city,'  Hebrews  7.  2.  [Webster  and  Wilkin*)* 
Howmach  is  Included  In  this  word  I     now  hid- 11    *st» 
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fit  is  among  His  last  open  efforts  to  "gather  them,"  but 
iiwlr  eyes  were  Judicially  closed.  a  trench— a  rampart; 
drat  of  wood,  and  when  this  was  burnt,  a  buHt  wall,  four 
mile*  In  clroult,  built  In  three  days— so  determined  were 
they.  This  "out  off  all  hope  of  escape,"  and  consigned  the 
*tty  to  unparalleled  horrors,  (See  Joskphus,  Jewish  War, 
t.  6.  2;  12.  3,  4.)  All  here  predicted  was  with  dreadful  11 t- 
ereUty  fulfilled. 

45-48.     SECOND  CXllANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  ST/BSE- 

acisKT  Teaching.  45,  46.  As  the  first  cleansing  was  on 
HXaflrs*  visit  to  Jerusalem  (John  2. 13-22),  so  this  second 
oloensing  was  on  His  last,  den  of  thieve* — banded  to- 
getii9r  for  plunder,  reckless  of  principle.  The  mild  term 
"house  of  merchandise,"  used  on  the  former  occasion, 
was  now  unsuitable,  sought— 'continued  seeking,'  i.  e., 
"dally,"  as  He  taught,  were  very  attentive  to  hear 
him— 'hung  upon  His  words.' 

CHAPTER   XX 

Ver.  1-19.  The  Authority  of  Jksuh  questioned,  and 
His  Reply  — Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen. 
See  on  Matthew  21.  23.  2.  these  thing*— particularly  the 
clearing  of  the  temple.  4.  baptism  of  John— his  whole 
ministry  and  mission,  of  which  baptism  was  the  seal. 
why  then  believed  ye  hi  in  not  1 — i.  e..  In  his  testimony 
to  Jesus,  the  sum  of  his  whole  witness.  7.  could  not  tell 
—crooked,  cringing  hypocrites!  No  wonder  Jesus  gave 
you  no  answer  (Matthew  7.6).  But  what  dignity  and 
composure  does  our  Lord  display  as  He  turns  their  ques- 
tion upon  themselves  !  9-13.  vineyard— See  on  ch.  13.  6. 
In  Matthew  21.  S3  additional  points  are  given,  taken  lit- 
erally from  Isaiah  5.  2,  to  fix  down  the  application  and 
sustain  It  by  Old  Testament  authority.  Inulmndmen — 
the  ordinary  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  under  whose 
care  and  culture  the  fruits  of  righteousness  might  be 
yielded,  went,  Ac. — leaving  It  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
nnsbandry  during  the  whole  length  of  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy. (See  on  Mark  4. 26.)  beat,  Ac— Matthew  21. 35 ;  i.  «., 
the  prophets,  extraordinary  messengers  raised  np  from 
time  to  time.  See  on  Matthew  23.  87.  my  beloved  son- 
Mark  (12.  6)  still  more  affectingly,  "Having  yet  therefore 
on*  son,  his  well-beloved;"  our  Lord  thus  severing  Him- 
self from  all  merely  human  messengers,  and  claiming  Son- 
thip  In  Its  loftiest  sense.  (Cf.  Hebrews  8.  3-6.)  It  may  be 
— 'surety;'  Implying  the  almost  unimaginable  guilt  of  not 
rto'ng  so.  14.  said  among  themselves,  Ac — Cf.  Genesis 
87.18-20;  John  11.47-53.  the  heir— sublime  expression  of 
the  great  truth,  that  God's  inheritance  was  destined  for, 
and  In  due  time  to  come  Into  the  possession  of,  His  Son 
t>i  our  nature.  (Hebrews  1.  2.)  Inheritance  ours — and  so 
from  mere  servant*  we  may  become  lords  ;  the  deep  aim  of 
the  depraved  heart,  and  literally  "the  root  of  all  evil." 
cast,  him  out  of  the  vineyard  — Cf.  Hebrews  13.  11-13; 
1  Kings  21.  IS;  John  19. 17.  16.  He  shall  come,  Ac— This 
answer  was  given  by  the  Pharisees  themselves  (Matthew 
21.  41),  thus  pronouncing  their  own  righteous  doom.  Mat- 
thew alone  (21.  43)  gives  the  naked  application,  that  "the 
kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  "—the  great 
evangelical  community  of  the  faithful,  chiefly  Gentiles. 
GJod  forbid— His  whole  meaning  now  bursting  upon  them. 
17-19.  written  —  In  Psalm  118.22,23.  (See  on  ch.  19.38.) 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  o  Temple,  in  the  erection  of 
which  a  certain  stone,  rejected  as  unsuitable  by  the  spirit- 
nai  bonders,  is,  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  House,  made  the 
keystone  of  the  whole.  On  that  Stone  the  builders  were 
now  "falling"  and  being  "broken"  (Isaiah  8.15),  "sus- 
taining great  spiritual  hurt ;  but  soon  that  Stone  should 
'fall  upon  them'  and  grind  them  to  powder"  (Daniel  2. 84, 
15;  Zeohariah  12.3)— in  their  ovrporate  capacity  in  the  tre- 
mendous destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  personally,  as  un- 
believers, in  a  more  awful  sense  still,  the  same  hour— 
hardly  able  to  restrain  their  rage. 

20-40.     Ehtaxbuko  Questions  about  Tribute  and 

the  Resurrection— Thk  Replies.    «©-86.  sent  forth— 

Vfter  consulting  (Matthew  22. 15)  on  the  best  plan,    spies 

-"of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians"  (Mark  12. 13).    See  on 


Mark  3.  6.  we  know,  Ac. — hoping  by  flattery  to  Umr* 
Him  off  His  guard,  tribute — See  on  Mattbew  17.  34 
things  which  be  Ctcsar's — Putting  It  In  this  genera. 
form,  it  was  Impossible  for  sedition  Itself  to  dispute  IV. 
and  yet  it  dissolved  the  snare,  and  to  God— How  much 
there  is  in  this  profound  but  to  them  startling  addition  to 
the  maxim,  and  how  incomparable  is  the  whole  for  ful- 
ness, brevity,  clearness,  weight !  37-34.  no  resurreetlosi 
— "  nor  angel  nor  spirit,"  Acts  28. 8;  the  materialists  of  tn* 
day.  said  unto  theiu— In  Matthew  22.  29,  the  reply  be- 
gins with  this  important  statement :  —  "  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,"  regarding  the  future  state,  "nor 
the  power  of  God,"  before  which  a  thousand  such  difficul- 
ties vanish  (also  Mark  12.  24).  36.  neither  die  any  more 
—Marriage  Is  ordained  to  perpetuate  the  human  family; 
but  as  there  will  be  no  breaches  by  death  in  the  futurs 
state,  this  ordinance  will  cease,  equal  —  or  'like' — nutt 
the  angels— i.  <*.,  In  the  immortality  of  their  nature.  ehlN 
dren  of  God— not  in  respect  of  character  but  no*i*re; 
"being  the  children  of  the  resurrection"  to  an  undecay- 
lng  existence.  (Romans  8.  21, 23.)  And  thus  the  children 
of  their  Father's  immortality,  1  Timothy  6. 16.  91,  3«. 
even  Moses— whom  they  had  Just  quoted  to  entangle  Him. 
not  of  the  dead,  for  all,  Ac— To  God,  no  human  being  i« 
dead,  or  ever  will  be;  but  all  sustain  an  abiding  con- 
scious relation  to  Him.  But  the  "all"  here  meant  "those 
who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world.' 
These  sustain  a  gracious  covenant  relation  to  God,  which  can- 
not be  dissolved.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  affirms  that  fot 
Moses  to  call  the  Lord  the  "God"  of  his  patriarchal  ser- 
vants If  at  that  moment  they  had  no  existence,  would  b« 
unworthy  of  Him.  He  "would  be  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God,  if  He  had  not  prepared  for  them  a  city,"  He- 
brews 11. 16.  How  precious  are  these  glimpses  of  the  res- 
urrection state  1  39.  scribes  .  .  .  well  said — enjoying  Hli 
victory  over  the  Sadducees.  they  durst  not— neither 
party,  both  for  the  time  utterly  foiled. 

41-17.  Christ  Bafsles  the  Pharisees  by  a  Question 
about  David  and  Messiah,  and  Denounces  thk 
Scribes.  41.  said,  Ac  — "What  think  ye  of  Christ  (the 
promised  and  expected  Messiah)?  Whose  son  is  He  (to 
be)?  They  say  unto  Him,  The  son  of  David.  He  saith 
unto  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  (by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Mark  12.  36)  coll  him  Lobd?"  Matthew  22.  42,  43. 
The  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  the  higher  and  lower 
—the  divine  and  human,  natures  of  our  Lord.  (Matthew  1. 
23.)  Mark  the  testimony  here  given  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  (cf.  oh.  24.  44.)  46,  47.  Beware,  Ac- 
See  on  Matthew  23.  5;  and  on  ch.  14.  7.  devour,  Ac- 
taking  advantage  of  their  helpless  condition  and  confid- 
ing character,  to  obtain  possession  of  their  property, 
while  by  their  "lonp  prayers"  they  made  them  believ.- 
they  were  raised  far  above  "  filthy  lucre."  So  much  "  the 
greater  damnation"  awaits  them.  What  a  life-like  de- 
scription of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  true  successors  of  "the 
scribes!" 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-4.  The  Widow's  Two  Mites,  looked  up— Hf 
had  "sat  down  over  against  the  treasury"  (Mar..  12.  41), 
probably  to  rest,  for  He  had  continued  long  teaching  on 
foot  In  the  temple-court  (Mark  11. 27),  and  "looking  up  lit 
saw" — as  in  Zaccheus'  case,  not  quite  casually,  the  rich, 
Ac— "the  people  (says  Mark  12.  41)  cast  money  into  Hi< 
treasury,  and  many  rich  cast  in  much;"  i.  e.,  luto  cnest» 
deposited  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  receive  \ne 
offerings  of  the  people  towards  Its  maintenance.  (2  King* 
12.9;  J  on  n  8.  20.)  two  inttes—"  which  make  a  farth  ag" 
(Mark  12.  42),  the  smallest  Jewish  coin.  'She  might  hav* 
kept  one.'  [Bengel.]  And  he  said— "to  His  disciples,' 
whom  He  "called  to  Him"  (Mark  12.  48),  to  teach  from  11 
a  great  future  lesson,  more  than  all— in  proportion  (• 
her  means,  which  is  God's  standard.  (2  Corinthians  8.  12  . 
of  their  abundance — 'their  superfluity  ;'  what  they  had 
'  to  spare,'  or  beyond  what  they  needed,  of  her  penury 
— "  or  want"  (Mark  12. 44)—'  her  deficiency,'  of  what  was  leu 
than  her  own  wants  required,  "  all  the  living  she  had ' 
Mark  still  more  emphatically,   "a.     that  she  had — bar 

ten 
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«  flole  subsistence."  Jfote  (1.)  As  tempi*  offerings  are  needed 
ttm  for  the  service  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  so  "  looking 
*W»"  now,  at  then  "up,"  He  "sees"  who  "cast  in,"  and  how 
vtuah.  (2.)  Christ's  Handard  of  commendable  offering  is  not 
ntr  superfluity,  but  our  deficiency — not  what  will  never  be 
missed,  bat  what  costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  amount  of  that  sacrifice."  8ee 
aiiji'iuthlans  8.  1-3. 
6-3&.  Christ's  Prophecy  ^f  thk  Destruction  of  Je- 

UtOALItX.  AMI    WAKMMM   XO   I'Klirsm    r\>B.    BisotwM) 
COMiM.,  SUtfGEKITKD  BY  IT— HlS  DaISAND  NIGHTS  DURING 

His  Last  Wui.  5-7.  See  on  Matthew  24.1-3.  8.  the 
Uia« — of  the  Kingdom,  in  Its  full  glory,  go  not  after 
Ua> i» — 'I  come  not  so  very  soon,' 2  Tbessalonlaus  2.  1,  2. 
otijck.  i  9>-ll.  not  terrified— Sea  v.  19;  Isaiah  8.  11-14. 
end  not  by  and  by  —  or  '  immediately :'  "not  yet." 
Matthew  24.  6 ;  Mark  13.  V :  q.  d.,  '  Worse  must  come 
before  all  in  over.'  nation,  Ac. — Matthew  and  Mark  add, 
"All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows,"  or  'travail- 
pangs,'  to  which  heavy  calamities  are  compared.  (Jere- 
miah 1.  SI,  Ac  )  1%.  brought  before,  Ac— The  book  of 
Acta  verifies  all  this.  13.  for  a  testimony— an  opportunity 
:>f  bearing  testimony.  IB.  not  a  hair  perish— He  had 
Just  Raid  (v.  16)  they  should  be  pat  to  death;  showing  that 
this  precious  promise  is  far  above  Immunity  from  mere 
bodily  hamx,  and  furnishing  a  key  to  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  I'saim  91.,  and  such  like.  Matthew  adds  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many"  ('  the  many  or  the  most') — the  generality  of  pro- 
fessed disciples — "  shall  wax  cold."  But  he  that  endnreth 
to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Bad  illustrations  of  the  effect 
af  abounding  iniquity  In  cooling  the  love  of  faithful  dls- 
alple*  we  have  In  the  Spittle  of  James,  written  about  this 
i  erVod  referred  to,  and  too  frequently  ever  since  (Hebrews 
10.  88,  «;  Revelation  2.  10).  "  And  this  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  preached  In  all  the  world  for  a  witness,  and 
Icon  shall  the  end  come"  (Matthew  24.  14).  God  never 
■ends  judgment  without  previous  warning;  and  there 
•an  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews,  already  dispersed  over 
most  known  countries,  had  nearly  all  heard  the  gospel 
"as  a  witness,"  before  the  end  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
nine  principle  was  repeated  and  will  repeat  itself  to  the 
and.  3ft,  41.  by  armies— '  encamped  armies,'  i.  «.,  be- 
sieged :  "and  the  abomination  of  desolation  (meaning  the 
Roman  ensigns,  as  the  symbols  of  an  idolatrous,  pagan, 
Bnclc*in  power)  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  (Daniel 
1.27)  stand  in  the  holy  place — ("where  It  ought  not." 
Mark  13.  14)— whoso  readeth  (that  prophecy)  let  htm  un- 
derstand." Matthew  24.16.  Then  flee,  Ac.  —  EusEBrus 
•ays  the  Christians  fled  to  Pelia,  at  the  north  extremity 
of  Perea,  being  "prophetically  directed;"  perhaps  by 
some  prophetic  intimation  sMll  more  explicit  than  this, 
which  still  would  be  their  chart.  33.  woe  unto — '  alas 
for.'  with  child,  Ac. — from  the  greater  suffering  it  would 
Involve;  as  also  "  flight  in  winter,  and  on  the  sabbath," 
which  they  were  to  "pray"  against  (Matthew  24.  20),  the 
one  as  more  trying  to  the  body,  the  other  to  the  soul. 
"  For  then  shall  be  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be" — language  not 
onnsnal  in  the  Old  Testament  for  tremendous  calamities, 
'.hough  of  this  It  may  perhaps  be  literally  said,  "And  ex- 
cept those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no 
flesh  be  saved,  but  for  the  elect's  sake  those  days  shall  be 
sborteo»d"  (Matthew  24.  21  22).  But  for  this  raeroiful 
"shortening,"  brought  about  by  a  remarkable  concur- 
rence of  cause*,  the  whole  nation  would  have  perished,  in 
vhlch  there  yet  remained  a  remnant  to  be  afterwards 
gathered  out.  Here  In  Matthew  and  Mark  are  some  par- 
ticulars about  "  false  Christs,"  who  should,  "  if  possible" 
—a  precious  clause — "deceive  the  very  elect."  Cf.  2  Thes- 
nalonlans  2.  9-11 ;  Revelation  13. 13.  34.  Jerusalem,  trod- 
den down  until,  Ac— Implying  (I.)  that  one  day  Jeru- 
salem shall  cease  to  be  "trodden  down  by  the  Gentile*" 
(Revelation  11.  2),  as  then  by  Pagan  so  now  by  Moham- 
medan unbelievers;  (2.)  that,  this  shall  be  at  the  "com- 
pletion" of  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  from 
Etonians  11.  26  (taken  from  this)  we  conclude  to  mean  till 
<jm  Gentiles  have  had  their  full  time  of  that  place  in  the 


Church  which  the  Jews  In  their  time  had  before  ineu. 
after  which,  the  Jews  being  again  "  grafted  into  their  ow .. 
olive  tree,"  one  Church  of  Jew  and  Gentile  together  thai* 
fill  the  earth  (Romans  11).  What  a  vista  this  opens  npi 
36-38.  signs,  Ac— Though  the  grandeur  of  this  language 
carries  the  mind  over  the  head  of  all  periods  but  that  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  nearly  every  expression  will  be 
found  used  of  the  Lord's  coming  In  terrible  national 
Judgments,  as  of  Babylon,  Ac ;  and  from  v.  28,  82,  it  seem* 
undeniable  that  its  immediate  reference  was  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  though  its  ultimate  reference  be- 
yond doubt  Is  to  Christ's  final  coming,  redemption— 
from  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  legai 
bondage  by  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  evangelical  kingdom  (».  81). 
But  the  words  are  of  far  wider  and  more  precious  import, 
Matthew  (24.  30)  say*,,  "  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man  in  heaven,"  evidently  something  distinct 
from  Himself,  mentioned  immediately  after.  What  thli 
was  intended  to  mean,  Interpreters  are  not  agreed.  Bui 
as  before  Christ  came  to  destroy  Jerusalem  some  appall- 
ing portents  were  seen  in  the  air,  so  before  His  persona' 
appearing  it  is  likely  that  something  analogous  win  b« 
witnessed,  though  of  what  nature  It  is  vain  to  conjecture. 
33.  this  generation — not  'this  nation,'  as  some  Inter- 
pret it,  which,  though  admissible  in  itself,  soems  verj 
unnatural  here.  It  is  rather  as  in  ch.  9.  27.  34-37.  sur- 
feiting and  drunkenness— All  animal  excesses,  quench- 
ing spirituality,  cares  of  this  life— See  on  Mark  1.  7,  It, 
watch  .  .  .  pray,  Ac-  «,he  two  great  duties  which  in 
prospect  of  trial  are  constantly  enjoined.  These  warn- 
ings, suggested  by  the  need  of  preparedness  for  the  tre- 
mendous calamities  approaching,  and  tbe  total  wreck  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  are  the  general  improvement 
of  the  whole  discourse,  carrying  the  mind  forward  tc 
Judgment  and  Vengeance  of  another  kind  and  on  a 
grander  and  more  awful  scale — not  ecclesiastical  or  polit- 
ical but  personal,  not  temporal  but  eternal— when  ail 
safety  and  blessedness  will  be  found  to  lie  In  being  abb 
to  "stand  before  vhi  Son  of  Mah"  In  the  glory  of 
His  personal  appearing.  37,  38.  in  the  day-time— oi 
this  His  last  week,  abode  in  the  mount— i.  «.,  at  Beth- 
any (Matthew  21.  17). 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Conspiracy  of  'hk  Jewish  Authorities  t* 
put  J  raus  to  Death— Compact  with  Judas,  l,  «.  8e« 
on  Matthew  26.   1-6.    3.    Then  entered 'Satan,  Ac— bat 

not  yet  In  the  full  sense.  The  awful  stages  of  It  were 
these:  (1.)  Cbvetousness  being  his  master- passion,  the  Lord 
let  it  reveal  Itself  and  gather  strength  by  entrusting  him 
with  "  tbe  bag"  (John  12.  6),  as  Treasurer  to  Himself  and 
the  Twelve.  (2.)  In  the  discharge  of  that  most  sacred 
trust  he  became  "a  thief,"  appropriating  its  contents  from 
time  to  time  to  his  own  use.  Satan,  seeing  this  door  into 
his  heart  standing  wide  open,  determines  to  enter  by  it, 
but  cautiously  (2  Corinthians  2.  11);  first  merely  "puttma 
it  into  hu  heart  to  betray  Him"  (John  13.  2),  suggesting  the 
thought  to  him  that  by  this  means  he  might  enrich  him- 
self. (3.)  This  thought  was  probably  converted  into  a  set- 
tled purpose  by  what  took  place  in  Simon's  house  at 
Bethany.  See  on  Matthew  26.  6,  and  John  12.  4-8.  (4.; 
Starting  back,  perhaps,  or  mercifully  held  back,  for  sou* 
time,  the  deteimlnation  to  carry  It  into  immediate  effect 
was  not  consummated  till,  sitting  at  the  Paschal  supper, 
"Satan  entered  into  him"  (see  on  John  13.27),  and  conscience 
effectually  «tifled,  only  rose  again  to  be  his  tormentor 
What  lessons  in  all  this  for  every  one  (Epheslaus  4.  27. 
James  4.  7 ;  1  Peter  6.  8,  9) !  *.  money—"  thirty  pieces  of 
silver"  (Matthew  26.16);  thirty  shekels,  the  fine  payablt 
for  man  or  maid-servant  accidentally  killed  (Exodus  21 
82),  and  equal  to  between  four  and  Ave  piunds  of  otu 
money — "a  goodly  price  that  1  was  prized  at  of  them' 
(Zecbariah  11.  18).  See  on  John  19.16.  ft.  In  the  abmnew 
Ac— See  on  Matthew  26.  6. 
7-88.    Last  P assoveb—  Institution  of  the  Scpprr- 
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©read— strictly  the  16th  Nlsan  (part  of  our  March  and 
April)  after  the  Paschal  lamb  was  killed;  bat  here,  the 
!4th  (Thursday).  Into  the  difficult  questions  raised  on 
UiU  we  cannot  here  enter.  10-13.  ■when  ye  enter  the 
city -He  Himself  stayed  at  Bethany  probably  during  the 
Jay.  there  shall  ■  man,  Ac— See  on  ch.  19.  29-82.  14-18. 
the  hour — about  6  p.  m.  Between  three  and  this  hour 
the  lamb  was  killed  (Kxodus  12.  6,  Margin),  with  desire 
,  ,  .  desired— 'earnestly  have  I  longed'  (as  Genesis  31.  30, 

•ore  longedst").  Why?  It  was  to  be  His  last  "before 
He  suffered" — and  so  became  "Christ  our  Passover  sacrificed 
for  us"  (1  Ccrlnthlans  5.  7),  when  It  was  "fulfilled  lu  the 
Xlngdom  of  God,"  the  typical  ordinance  thenceforth  dis- 
appearing, took  the  cup — the  first  of  several  partaken 
erf  in  this  service,  divide  it  for,  Ac— o.  d.,  '  It  Is  to  be 
four  last  as  well  as  Mine,'  "until  the  Kingdom  of  God 
come,"  or  as  it  is  beautifully  given  in  Matthew  26.  29, 
"  until  that  day  when  I  shall  drink  It  new  with  you  in 
my  Father's  kingdom."  It  was  the  point  of  transition  be- 
tween two  economies  and  their  two  great  festivals,  the  one 
about  to  close  for  ever,  the  other  Immediately  to  open 
and  run  its  majestic  career  until  from  earth  It  be  trans- 
ferred to  heaven.  31,  33.  See  on  John  13.  21,  Ac.  34-30. 
there  wa»-or  'had  been,'  referring  probably  to  some 
symptoms  of  the  former  strife  which  had  reappeared,  per- 
haps on  seeing  the  whole  Paschal  arrangements  com- 
mitted to  two  of  the  Twelve.  See  on  Mark  10.  42-45. 
beuefnetors — a  title  which  the  vanity  of  princes  eagerly 
coveted,  bwt  ye  mot — of  how  little  avail  has  this  con- 
demnation of  "  lordship"  and  vain  titles  been  against  the 
vanity  of  Christian  ecclesiastics?  continued,  Ac. — af- 
fecting evidence  of  Christ's  tender  susceptibility  to  human 
sympathy  and  support !  (See  on  John  6.  66,  67 ;  16.  32.)  I 
appoint,  Ac— Who  Is  this  that  dispenses  kingdoms,  nay, 
the  Kingdom  of  kingdoms,  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his 
apprehension,  and  less  than  a  day  of  His  shameful  death  ? 
These  sublime  contrasts,  however,  perpetually  meet  and 
entrance  us  In  this  matchless  history,  eat  and  drink, 
Ac.-- See  on  v.  16,  and  on  ch.  18.  28,  Ac.  31-34.  Simon, 
Simon — See  on  ch.  10.  41.  desired  to  have — rather,  '  hath 
obtained  you,'  properly  'asked  and  obtained;'  alluding 
\o  Job  (1.  3-12;  2. 1-6),  whom  he  solicited  and  obtained  that 
_ie  might  sift  him  as  wheat,  Insinuating  as  "  the  accuser  of 
the  brethren"  (Revelation  12. 10),  that  he  would  find  chaff 
enough  In  his  religion,  If  Indeed  there  was  any  wheat  at  alL 
to  have  yon— not  Peter  only,  but  them  all.  but  I  have 
prayed— have  been  doing  it  already,  for  thee — as  most  in 
danger.  See  on  v.  61,  62.  fell  not — «.  e.,  entirely,  for  par- 
tially it  did  fall,  converted— brought  back  afresh  as  a 
penitent  disciple,  strengthen,  Ac. — g.  d.,  make  use  of  thy 
bitter  experience  for  the  fortifying  of  thy  tempted  breth- 
ren. I  am  ready,  Ac— honest-hearted,  warmly-attached 
disciple,  thinking  thy  present  feelings  immovable  as  a 
rock,  thou  shalt  find  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation  un- 
stable as  water :  "  I  have  been  praying  for  thee,"  there- 
fore thy  faith  shall  not  perish;  but  thinking  this  su- 
perfluous, thou  shalt  find  that  "  he  that  trusteth  In  his 
own  heart  Is  a  fool"  (Proverbs  28.  28).  cock  crow— 
"twice,"  Mark  14.  30.  35-38.  but  now- that  you  are  go- 
ing forth  not  as  before  on  a  temporary  mission,  provided 
for  without  purse  or  scrip,  but  into  scenes  of  continued 
and  severe  trial,  your  methods  must  be  different;  for  purse 
and  scrip  will  now  be  needed  for  support,  and  the  usual 
xeans  of  defence,  the  things  concerning  me — decreed 
and  written,  have  an  end — are  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
olose,  two  swords  .  .  .  enough— they  thinking  Ho  re- 
ferred to  present  defence,  while  His  answer  showed  He 
meant  something  else. 

39-46.  Agony  in  the  Garden.  39.  as  -wont— See  John 
IS.  2.  the  place— the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  west 
-r  city  side  of  the  mount.  Comparing  all  the  accounts  of 
this  mysterious  scene,  the  facts  appear  to  be  these:  (1.) 
He  bid  nine  of  the  Twelve  remain  "here"  while  he  went 
and  prayed  "yonder."  (2.)  He  "took  the  other  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  began  to  be  sore  amazed  (ap- 
sa'led),  sorrowful,  and  very  heavy  (oppressed),  and  said, 
Mj  soul  Is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death"—'  I  feel 
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as  If  nature  wotud  sink  under  this  Load,  as  lr  !;»e  vr*m 
ebbing  out,  and  death  coming  before  Its  Ume' — 
ye  here,  and  watch  with  me ;"  not,  '  Witness  for  tue^'  itswX 
'Bear  me  company.'  It  did  Him  good,  it  seems,  ro  h*T« 
them  beside  Him.  (3.)  But  soon  even  they  were  too 
much  for  Him  :  He  must  be  alone.  "  He  was  withdraw* 
from  them  about  a  stone's-ciutt"— tb  .ngii  rj<j»x  »noogb  fat* 
them  to  be  competent  witnesses— and  knotted  down,  al- 
tering that  most  affecting  prayer  (Mark  14.  3*T),  that  If 
possible  "tbe  cup,"  of  His  approaching  death,  "mltto' 
pass  from  Him,  but  if  not,  H1b  Father's  will  be  don<- 
Implying  that  in  itself  \t  was  so  purely  revolting  that  oni;> 
Its  being  the  Father's  will  wonld  Induce  Him  to  taste  )i 
but  that  in  that  view  of  it  He  was  perfectly  prepared  r< 
drink  it  up.  It  la  no  struggle  between  a  reluctant  and 
compliant  will,  but  between  two  views  of  one  event — ai> 
abstract  and  a  relative  view  of  It,  In  the  one  of  which  is 
was  revolting.  In  the  other  welcome.  By  signifying  how  P. 
felt  in  the  one  view.  He  shows  His  beautiful  oneness  wtt& 
ourselves  In  nature  and  feeling;  by  expremlng  how 
He  regarded  It  In  the  other  light,  He  reveals  His  ab- 
solute obediential  subjection  to  His  Father.  (4.)  On  tbfct. 
having  a  momentary  relief,  for  it  came  upon  Him,  we- 
imagine,  by  surges,  He  returns  to  the  three,  and  finding 
them  sleeping,  He  addresses  them  affeotingly,  parUew- 
larly  Peter,  as  tn  Mark  14.  37,  38.  He  then  (5.)  goes  back. 
not  now  to  kneel,  but  fell  on  His  face  on  the  ground, 
saying  the  same  words,  but  with  this  turn,  "If  this  otrji 
may  not  pass,"  Ac  (Matthew  26.  42) — q.  d.,  '  Yes,  I  ander- 
Stand  this  mysterious  silence  (Psalm  22.  1-6);  It  amy  not 
pass;  I  am  to  drink  it,  and  I  will'— "Thy  will  be  doner 
(6.)  Again,  for  a  moment  relieved.  He  returns  and  find* 
them  "sleeping  for  sorrow,"  warns  them  as  before,  but 
puts  a  loving  construction  upon  It,  separating  between 
the  "willing  spirit"  and  the  "weak  flesh."  <7.)  On<* 
more,  returning  to  His  solitary  spot,  tbe  surge*  rise 
higher,  beat  more  tempestuously,  and  seem  ready  to  over- 
whelm Him.  To  fortify  Him  for  this,  "there  appeared 
an  an&ol  unto  Him  from  heaven  strengthening  Him"— 
not  to  minister  light  or  comfort  (He  was  to  have  none  of 
that,  and  they  were  not  needed  nor  fitted  to  convey  It), 
but  purely  to  sustain  and  brace  up  sinking  nature  for  « 
yet  hotter  and  fiercer  struggle.  And  now.  He  is  "in  a* 
agony,  and  prays  more  earnestly— even  Christ's  prayer. 
It  seems,  admitted  of  and  now  demanded  such  Increase— 
and  His  sweat,  was  as  It  were  great  drops  (literally  alnUst. 
of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."  What  was  this* 
Not  His  premier  sacrificial  offering,  though  essential  *o  U. 
It  was  just  the  Internal  struggle,  apparently  hushing 
Itself  before,  but  now  swelling  up  again,  convulsing  Hie 
whole  inner  man,  and  this  so  affecting  His  animal  nature 
that  the  sweat  oozed  out  from  every  pore  In  thick  drops 
of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground.  It  was  Just  shuddering, 
nature  and  iyulornitable  will  struggling  together.  But  a^air 
the  cry,  If  It  must  be,  Thy  will  be  done,  issues  from  Hte 
lips,  and  all  Is  over.  "The  bitterness  of  death  Is  past.' 
He  has  anticipated  nud  rehearsed  His  final  conflict,  asvi* 
won  the  victory— now  on  the  theatre  of  an  invincible  *#£$! 
as  then  on  the  arena  of  the  (Yoks.  'I  uiill  suffer,'  !»  tsM 
grand  result  of  Gethsemane  :  "  It  In  finished"  Is  the  shourt 
that  bursts  from  the  Cross.  The  Will  without  the  Deer* 
had  been  all  in  vain;  but  His  work  was  consummated 
when  He  carried  the  now  manifested  Will  Into  the  palpa- 
ble Deed,  "  by  the  which  wim,  we  are  sanctified  TK»orj«J? 

THE  OFFERING  OF  THE   BODT  OF   JKSC9   CHRI8T    ONCB   VSR 

alV'   (Hebrews  10.  10).     (8.)  At  the  close   of   the  who** 
scene,  finding  them  still  sleeping  (worn  out  with  eosv 
tlnued  sorrow  and  racking  anxiety).  He  bids  them.  w\V 
an  Irony  of  deep  emotion,  "sleep  on  now  and  take  tfceV? 
rest,  the  hour  Is  come,  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  late 
the  hands  of  sinners,  rise,  let  us  be  going,  the  traitor  hi  -. 
band."    And  while  He  spake,  Judas  approached  with  hir< 
armed  band.    Thus  they  proved  "miserable  eoafbrters. 
broken  reeds;  and  thus  in  His  whole  work  He  wits  oawvst 
and  "of  the  people  there  was  none  with  Him." 

47-64.       BKTBATAL     AND     Aj»PKKHaNBI03f     «rjr      Snwt2»-. 
Ft-ioht  or  His  Dmciplhs 
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&H&.  jkhtjs  BtroRi  Caiaphas— Fall  of  Pbtbb.  The 
g&rttcniars  of  these  two  sections  require  a  combination 
ft  all  the  narratives,  for  which  see  on  John  18.  1,  Ac 

85-7L  Jesus  Condemned  to  Die  and  Shamefully 
Entreated.  See  on  Mark  14.  63-63;  John  18.  19,  Ac.  (See 
on  *>.  65-621.) 

CHAPTEE     XXIII. 

Ver.  1-6.  Jesus  Before  Pilate.  See  on  Mark  16. 1-6; 
MDd  John  18.  28,  Ac 

fr-W,  Jesus  Before  Hebod.  See  on  Mark  16.  8.  sent 
htm  to  Herod— hoping  thns  to  escape  the  dilemma  of  an 
unjust  condemnation  or  an  unpopular  release,  at  Jern- 
wlrra  ...  at  that  time — to  keep  the  Passover,  some 
miracle — Fine  sport  thou  expecledst,  as  the  Philistines 
with  Samson  (Judges  16.  25),  O  coarse,  crafty,  cruel  tyrant! 
But  thou  hast  been  baulked  before  (see  on  ch.  18.  81-33), 
*t\<l  shalt  be  again,  answered  nothing — See  Matthew  7. 
'-:,  stood  and  vehemently  accused  him — no  doubt  both 
at  treason  before  the  king,  and  of  blasphemy,  for  the  klug 
was  a  Jew.  and  hts  men  of  war — his  body-guard,  set 
him  at  mi uglit,  Ac. — stung  with  disappointment  at  His 
refusal  to  aruuse  him  with  miracles  or  answer  any  of 
his  questions,  gorgeous  robe — 'bright  robe.'  If  this 
•ofim  (as  sometimes)  of  shining  white,  this  being  the 
royal  colour  among  the  Jews,  It  may  have  been  In  derision 
of  His  claim  to  be  "  King  of  the  Jews."  But  if  so,  '  He  in 
reality  honoured  Him,  as  did  Pilate  with  His  true  title 
Blazoned  on  the  cross.'  [Bengel.]  sent  him  again  to 
Pilate — instead  of  releasing  him  as  he  ought,  having  es- 
tablished nothing  against  Him  (v.  14,15).  'Thus  he  Im- 
plicated himself  with  Pilate  In  all  the  guilt  of  His  con- 
demnation, and  with  him  accordingly  he  is  classed'  (Acts 
1.557).  [Bengel.]  at  enmity— perhaps  about  some  point 
9f  disputed  Jurisdiction,  which  this  exchange  of  the  Pris- 
oner might  tend  to  heal. 

18-38.  Jesus  again  before  Pilate— Deliverkd  up- 
Led  away  to  be  Crucified.  See  on  Mark  15.  6-15;  and 
John  19.  2,  Ac.  26.  Cyrenlan— of  Cyrene.in  Libya,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  where  were  many  Jews  who  had  a 
synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  6.  9,  and  see  2.  10).  He  was 
"the  lather  of  Alexander  and  Rufus"  (Mark  15. 21),  proba- 
bly better  known  afterwards  than  himself,  aa  disciples. 
See  Romans  16.13.  out  of  the  country — and  casually 
drawn  into  that  part  of  the  crowd,  laid  the  cross — "  Him 
they  compel  to  bear  His  crosn"  (Matthew  27.  82>— sweet 
compulsion,  if  It  Issued  in  htm  or  his  sons  voluntarily 
"  taking  np  their  cross  !"  It  would  appear  that  our  Lord 
had  first  to  bear  His  own  cross  (John  19.  17),  but  being 
from  exhaustion  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  laid  on  another 
to  bear  It  "  after  Him."  87-31.  women — not  the  precious 
Galilean  women  (v.  49),  but  part  of  the  crowd,  not  for 
one,  Ac. — noble  spirit  of  compassion,  rising  above  His  own 
Aread  endurances,  In  tender  commiseration  of  sufferings 
yet  In  the  distance  and  far  lighter,  but  without  His  supports 
and  oonsolations !  mountains  .  .  .  hills,  Ac— (Hosea  10. 
8),  flying  hither  and  thither  as  they  did  in  despair  for 
aibelter,  during  the  siege;  a  very  slight  premonition  of 
cries  of  another  and  more  awful  kind  (Isaiah  2.  10,  19,  21; 
Revelation  6.  16,  17).  green  tree— that  naturally  resists 
the  fire,  the  dry— that  attracts  the  fire,  being  its  proper 
fuel.  The  proverb  here  plainly  means:  'If  such  sufferings 
alight  upon  the  innocent  One,  the  very  Lamb  of  God, 
what  most  be  in  store  for  those  who  are  provoking  the 
flames?' 

83-38,  44-46.  Crucifixion  and  Death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.    See  on  John  19.  17-80. 

83-43.  Thk  Two  Thieves.  3tt.  railed  on  him— catching 
np  the  universal  derision,  but.  with  a  turn  of  his  own. 
Jesuit  "reviled,  reviles  not  again;"  but  another  voice 
from  the  cross  shall  nobly  wipe  out  tills  dishonour  and 
turn  11  to  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  dying  Redeemer. 
Dost  not  thou— "Thou"  is  emphatic:  'I>et  others  Jeer, 
but  dost  thonf  fear  God— '  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  meeting 
Illm  so  soon  as  thy  righteous  Judge  V  Thou  art  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  eternity,  and  dost  thou  spend  it  in  reckless 
disregard  of  coming  Judgment?  In  the  same  condenutt- 
*S*»— '  He  has  been  condemned  to  die,  but  is  It  better  with 
1*4 


thee?  Doth  even  a  common  lot,  kindle  no  sympathy  '» 
thy  breast  ?'  we  justly,  Ac— He  owns  the  worst  of  his 
crimes  and  deserts,  and  would  fain  shame  his  fellow  lnta 
the  same,  nothing  amiss — lit., '  out  of  place ;'  hence  '  un- 
natural ;'  a  striking  term  here.  Our  Lord  was  not  charged 
With  ordinary  crime,  but  only  with  laying  claim  to  office 
and  houours  which  amounted  to  blasphemy.  The  cl  jtrgr 
of  treason  had  not  even  a  show  of  truth,  as  Pilate  toli 
His  enemies.  In  this  defence  then  there  seems  more  ther 
meets  the  eye.  '  He  made  Himself  the  promised  Messiah* 
the  Son  of  God;  but  lu  this  He  "did  nothing  amiss;"  H* 
ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  bid  all  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden  come  and  rest  under  His  wing;  but  la 
this  He  "did  nothing  amiss:"  He  claimed  to  be  Lord  ot 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  shut  it  at  will,  but  also  to  open  It 
at  pleasure  even  to  such  as  we  are;  but  In  this  He  "did 
nothing  amiss!"'  Does  His  next  speech  imply  less  than 
this?  Observe  (1.)  His  frank  confession  and  genuine  self- 
condemnation.  (2.)  His  astonishment  and  horror  at  th« 
very  dlffercut  state  of  his  fellow's  mind.  (8.)  His  anxiety 
to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind  while  yet  there  was  hope. 
(4.)  His  noble  testimony,  not  only  to  the  innocence  oi 
Jesus,  but  to  all  that  this  implied  of  the  rightfulness  of 
Hts  claims.  Said  to  .leans,  Ac— Observe  here  (1.)  The 
"  kingdom"  referred  to  was  one  beyond  the  grave ;  for  it  Is 
Inconceivable  that  he  should  have  expected  Him  to  come 
down  from  the  cross  to  erect  any  temporal  kingdom.  (2.) 
This  he  calls  Christ's  own  (thy)  kingdom.  (3.)  As  sued, 
he  sees  in  Christ  the  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  that 
kingdom  to  whom  He  pleased.  (4.)  He  does  not  presume 
to  ask  a  place  in  that  kingdom,  though  that  is  what  ha 
means,  but  with  a  humility  quite  affecting.  Just  says, 
"  Lord,  remember  me  when,"  Ac.  Yet  was  there  mighty 
faith  in  that  word.  If  Christ  will  but  "think  upon  him" 
fNehemiab  5.  19),  at  that  august  moment  when  He  "com- 
eth  into  His  kingdom,"  it  will  do  'Only  assure  me  that 
then  Thou  wilt  not  forget  such  a  wretch  as  I,  that  ones 
hung  by  thy  side,  and  1  am  content.'  Now  contrast  with 
this  bright  act  of  faith  the  darkness  even  of  tho  apostle*' 
minds,  who  could  hardly  be  got  to  believe  that  the-'i 
Master  would  die  at  all,  who  now  were  almost  despalrttr£ 
of  Him,  and  who  when  dead  had  almost  buried  the? 
hopes  in  Hts  grave.  Consider,  too,  the  man's  previou* 
disadvantages  and  bad  life.  And  then  mark  bow  bis  fa'U) 
comes  out — not  In  protestations,  '  Lord,  I  cannot  doubt,  1 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  Thou  art  Lord  of  a  kingdom, 
that  death  cannot  disannul  thy  title  nor  impede  the 
assumption  of  It  in  due  time,'  Ac. — but  as  having  no 
shadow  of  doubt,  and  rising  above  it  as  a  question  alto- 
gether, he  just  says,  "Lord,  remember  me  when  thor 
comest,"  Ac  Was  ever  faith  like  this  exhibited  upon 
earth?  It  looks  as  If  the  brightest  crown  had  been  re- 
served for  the  Saviour's  head  at  His  darkest  moment  l 
Jesus  said,  Ac. — The  dying  Redeemer  speaks  as  if  He 
Himself  viewed  It  in  this  light.  It  was  a  "song  in  the 
night."  It  ministered  cheer  to  U1s  spirit  in  the  midnight 
gloom  that  now  enwrapt  it.  verily  I  say  unto  thee— 
'Since  thou  speakest  a«  to  the  king,  with  kingly  authority 
speak  I  to  thee.'  to-day—'  Thou  art  prepared  for  a  lonjj 
delay  before  I  come  Into  my  kingdom,  but  not  a  day"« 
delay  shall  there  be  for  thee;  thou  shalt  not  be  parted 
from  me  even  for  a  moment,  but  together  we  sba!!  go,  arid 
with  Me,  ere  this  day  expire,  shalt  thou  be  in  Parndlsv' 
(future  bliss,  2  Corinthians  12.4;  Revelation  2.  7).  Learn 
(1.)  How  "One  is  taken  and  another  left;"  (iL)  How  easily 
Divine  teaching  can  raise  the  rudest  and  worst  above  tht 
best  instructed  and  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ;  'S.: 
How  presumption  and  despair  on  a  death  hour  are  equally 
discountenanced  here,  the  one  In  the  impenitent  thief, 
the  other  In  his  penitent  fellow. 

47-66.     Signs  and  Circumstances    Following  Hef 
Death— His  Bubial.    See  on  Matthew  27.  51-66,  ffi-8f 
John  19.  31-12. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-12.  Angelic  Announcement  to  thb  Womeb 
that  Chbist  is  Risen— Peter's  Visit  to  th«  Kmn 
Sepulchre.    See  on  Mark  16. 1-8.  and  Matthew  28. 1-6.    8 


LUKE  XXIV. 


«rtsy ,  *e.— Astonishing  question !  not '  the  risen,'  but "  the 
[Acimg  One"  (cf.  Revelation  1.  18);  and  the  surprise  ex- 
pressed In  It  Implies  an  incongruity  In  His  being  there  at 
all,  as  If,  though  he  might  submit  to  It,  "  It  was  Impossible 
He  shonid  be  holden  of  It"  (Acts  2.  24).  6.  In  (ialllee- to 
which  these  women  themselves  belonged,  oh.  23.  55.  7. 
mjrtng.  Ac.  -How  remarkable  It  is  to  hear  angels  quoting 
a  whole  sentence  of  Christ's  to  the  disciples,  mentioning 
(There  it  w»«  uttered,  and  wondering  It  was  not  fresh  on 
the'/-  memory,  as  doubtless  It  was  In  theirs  1  (1  Timothy 
i.  10,  "seen  of  angels,"  and  1  Peter  1.  12.)  10.  Joanna— 
tose  on  ch.  8.  1-3.     158.  Peter,  Ac. — See  on  John  20.  1,  Ac. 

18-35.  Christ  ArrKAKs  to  tee  Two  Going  to  Emmacs. 
13.  Two  of  them — one  was  Cteopas  (18),  who  the  other 
wan  Is  m^re  conjecture.  Emmaiu — about  seven  and  a 
hail  mile*  from  Jerusalem.  They  probably  lived  there, 
and  were  going  home  after  the  Passover.  14-16.  com- 
muned unci  reasoned — exchanged  views  and  feelings, 
weighing  afresh  all  the  facts,  as  detailed  In  v.  18-24.  drew 
near — coming  up  behind  them  as  from  Jerusalem,  eyes 
holden-  -Partly  He  was  "In  another  form"  (Mark  16.  12), 
and  partly  there  seems  to  have  been  an  operation  on  their 
own  vision  ;  though  certainly,  as  they  did  not  believe  that 
He  was  alive,  His  company  as  a  fellow-traveller  was  the 
last  thing  they  would  expect.  17-34.  communications, 
Ac. — The  words  imply  the  earnest  discussion  that  had 
appeared  in  their  manner.  18.  knowest  not,  Ac— If  he 
knew  not  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  in  Jerusalem, 
he  must  be  a  mere  sojourner;  if  he  did,  how  could  he  sup- 
pose they  would  be  talking  of  anything  else?  How  art- 
less all  this  I  concerning  Jesus,  Ac— As  if  feeling  It  a 
relief  to  have  some  one  to  unburden  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  to,  this  disciple  goes  over  the  main  facts  In  his 
own  desponding  style,  and  this  was  Just  what  our  Lord 
wished,  we  trusted,  Ac. — They  expected  the  promised 
Deliverance  at  His  hand,  but  in  the  current  sense  of  It, 
not  by  His  death,  besides  all  this— not  only  did  his  death 
teem  to  give  the  fatal  blow  to  their  hopes,  but  He  had 
been  two  days  dead  already,  and  this  was  the  third.  It  Is 
true,  they  add,  some  of  our  women  gave  us  a  surprise, 
telling  us  of  a  vision  of  angels  they  had  at  the  empty 
'jrave  this  morning  that  said  He  was  alive,  and  some  of 
aorselves  who  went  thither  confirmed  their  statement; 
ont  then  Himself  they  saw  not.  A  doleful  tale  truly, 
told  out  of  the  deepest  despondency.  35-37.  fools— 
sonseless,  without  understanding,  ought  not  Christ — 
'  the  Christ,'  '  the  Messiah.'  to  suffer  .  .  .  and  enter — 
i.  «.,  through  the  gate  of  suffering  (and  suffering  "these 
IMngs,"  or  such  a  death)  to  enter  into  His  glory.  'Ye  be- 
lieve iu  the  glory;  but  these  very  sufferings  are  the  pre- 
dicted gate  of  entrance  into  it.'  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  Ac— Here  our  Lord  both  teaches  us  the  rever- 
ence due  to  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  the  great  burden 
of  it—"  Himself."  38-31.  made  as  though,  Ac— Cf.  Mark 
*.  48 ;  Genesis  18.  3,  5;  32.  24-28.  constrained,  Ac— But  for 
this,  the  whole  design  of  the  Interview  had  been  lost;  but 
U  was  not  to  be  lost,  for  He  who  only  wished  to  be  con - 
•tralned  had  kindled  a  longing  in  the  hearts  of  His  travel- 
ling companions  which  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off. 
And  does  not  this  still  repeat  itself  in  the  Interviews  of 
the  Saviour  with  His  loving,  longing  disciples?  Else  why 
do  f>ey  say, 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  to  eve, 

For  without  Thee  I  cannot  lire ; 

Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 

for  without  Thee  I  cannot  die. — Kebls. 

*»    took  .  .  .  ud    blessed  .  .  .  and    their    eyes    -were 

•pened— The  stranger  first  startles  them  by  taking  the 
place  of  master  at  their  own  table,  but  on  proceeding  to 
that  act  which  reproduced  the  whole  Rcene  of  the  last 
Supper,  a  rush  of  associations  and  recollections  disclosed 
their  guest,  and  He  stood  confessed  before  their  astonished 
faxe— their  risen  Lord  !  They  were  going  to  gase  on 
ff'31,  perhaps  embrace  Him,  but  that  moment  He  Is  gone! 
It  was  enough.  33-34.  They  now  tell  each  to  the  other 
V>w  ihelr  heart*  burned— were  fired— within  them  at  His 
•Ik  and  His  expositions  of  Scripture.    'Ah  '  thin  accounts 


for  it:  We  could  not  understand  the  glow  ol  Belf-er*. 
denctng  light,  love,  glory  that  ravished  our  hearts;  bat 
now  we  do.'  They  cannot  rest — how  could  they? — they 
must  go  straight  back  and  tell  the  news.  They  Grid  the 
eleven,  but  ere  they  have  time  to  tell  their  tale,  their  earn 
are  saluted  with  the  thrilling  news,  "The  Lord  Is  risen 
Indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  8imon."  Most  touching  and 
precious  Intelligence  this.  The  only  one  of  the  Eleven  to 
whom  He  appeared  alone  was  he,  it  seems,  who  had  so 
shamefully  denied  Him.  What  passed  at  that  Interview 
we  shall  never  know  here.  Probably  It  was  too  saored 
for  disclosure.  See  on  Mark  16.  7.  The  two  from  Emraans 
now  relate  what  had  happened  to  them,  and  while  thus 
comparing  notes  of  their  Lord's  appearances,  lol  Himself 
stands  In  the  midst  of  them.  What  encouragement  to 
doubting,  dark,  true-hearted  disciples! 

36-53.  Jesus  Appears  to  the  Assembled  Disciples— 
His  Ascension.  36.  Jesus  stood— See  on  John  20. 10.  37, 
38.  a  spirit — the  ghost  of  their  dead  Lord,  but  not  Him- 
self in  the  body.  (Acts  12. 15;  Matthew  14.  26.)  thought! 
—rather  'reasonings;'  i.  e., whether  He  were  risen  or  no. 
and  whether  this  was  His  very  self.  39-43.  Behold,  Ac 
lovingly  offering  them  both  ocular  and  tangible  demon- 
stration of  the  reality  of  His  resurrection,  a  spirit  hath 
not— an  Important  statement  regarding  "spirit*."  flesh 
and  bones— He  says  not  "  flesh  and  blood;"  for  the  blood 
Is  the  life  of  the  animal  and  corruptible  body  (Genesis  9. 
4),  which  "  cannot  Inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  1  Corin- 
thians 15.50;  but  "flesh  and  bones,"  Implying  the  identity, 
but  with  diversity  of  laws,  of  the  resurrection-body.  See  on 
John  20.  24-28.  believed  not  for  Joy,  Ac— They  did  be- 
lieve, else  they  had  not  rejoiced.  [Bengel.]  But  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  (Psalm  126. 1,  2.)  honeycomb 
—common  frugal  fare,  anciently,  eat  before  them — t.  «., 
let  them  see  Him  doing  It :  not  for  His  own  necessity,  but 
their  conviction.  44-49.  These  are  the  words,  Ac — q.  dH 
"Now  yon  will  understand  what  seemed  so  dark  to  you 
when  I  told  you  about  "  the  Sou  of  man  being  put  to  death 
and  rising  again"  (ch.  18.  81-34).  while  yet  with  you— « 
striking  expression,  Implying  that  He  was  now,  as  the 
dead  and  risen  Saviour,  virtually  dissevered  from  this 
scene  of  mortality,  and  from  all  ordinary  intercourse  with 
His  mortal  disciples,  law  .  .  ,  prophets  .  .  .  psalms— 
The  three  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, then  opened  he,  Ac— a  statement  of  unspeakable 
value;  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  Christ's  immediati 
access  to  the  human  spirit  and  absolute  power  over  it,  to  the 
adjustment  of  its  vision,  and  permanent  rectification  for 
spiritual  discernment  (than  which  it  Is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  stronger  evidence  of  His  proper  divinity);  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  making  it  certain  that  the  manner  of  inter- 
preting the  Old  Testament  which  the  apostles  afterwards  em- 
ployed (see  the  Acts  and  Epistles),  has  the  direct  sanction 
of  Christ  Himself,  behoved  Christ— See  on  v.  26.  begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem — (1.)  As  the  metropolis  and  heart  of 
the  then  existing  kingdom  of  God :— "  to  the  Jew  first," 
Romans  1. 16 ;  Acts  13.  46 ;  Isaiah  2.  8  (see  on  Matthew  10. 
6).  (2.)  As  the  great  reservoir  and  laboratory  of  all  the  sin 
and  crime  of  the  nation,  thus  proclaiming  for  all  time 
that  there  Is  mercy  in  Christ  for  the  chief  of  sinners.  (See 
on  Matthew  23. 37.)  witness— Cf.  Acts  1.  8,  22.  I  send— the 
present  tense,  to  Intimate  Its  nearness,  promise  of  my 
Father— i.e.,  'what  my  Father  hath  promised;'  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  Christ  is  the  authoritative  Dispenser. 
(John  14.7;  Revelation  8.1;  5.6.)  endued—'  Invested,'  or 
'clothed  with;'  Implying,  as  the  parallels  show  (Romans 
13.  14;  1  Corinthians  15.  53;  Galatlaus  3.  27;  Colosslans  8. 
9,  10),  their  being  so  penetrated  and  acted  upon  by  conscious 
supernatural  "power"  (In  the  full  sense  of  that  word;  en  (e 
stamp  with  Divine  authority  the  whole  exercise  of  their  ajx&- 
tolic  office,  including,  of  course,  their  pen  as  well  as  theli 
mouth  50-63.  to  Bethany— not  to  the  village  itself,  bui 
on  the  descent  to  it  from  Mount  Olivet,  while  he  blessed 
.  .  .  parted,  Ac— Sweet  Intimation  1  Incarnate  Love, 
Crucified  Love,  Risen  Love,  now  on  the  wing  for  heaven, 
waiting  only  those  odorous  gales  which  were  to  waft  Hlns 
to  the  skies,  goes  away  In  benedictions,  that  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Glorified.  Enthroned  Love,  He  might  conWnu« 
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Alt,  benedictions,  trot  a  yet  higher  form,  until  He  come  Even  so  wilt  tbon  change  these  Tile  bodies  of  ours,  thai 
again!  And  ot.  if  angels  were  so  transported  at  His  birth  they  may  be  like  unto  thine  own  glorious  body;  and 
Into  this  scene  of  tears  and  death,  what  mast  have  been  then  with  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be  brought 
their  ecstasy  as  they  welcomed  and  attended  Him  "  far  they  shall  enter  Into  the  King's  palace  I  worshipped 
above  all  heavens"  Into  the  presence-chamber,  and  con-  bins— certainly  In  the  strictest  sense  of  adoration,  re- 
dacted Him  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High!  turned  to  Jenualtm-as  Instructed  to  do:  but  not  UU 
Thou  hast  an  everlasting  right,  0  my  Saviour,  to  that  after  gating,  as  If  entranced,  up  Into  the  blue  vault  In 
august  place.  The  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  en-  which  he  had  disappeared,  they  were  gently  checked  by 
shrined  in  our  nature,  hath  won  it  well,  for  He  poured  two  shining  ones,  who  assured  them  He  would  corns 
out  His  soul  unto  death,  and  led  captivity  captive,  recelv-  again  to  them  In  the  like  manner  as  He  had  gone  into 
lng  gifts  for  men,  yea  for  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  God  heaven.  (See  on  Acts  1. 10, 11.)  This  made  them  return, 
might  dwell  among  them.  '  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  not  with  disappointment  at  His  removal,  but "  with  great 
O  Christ.'  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  be  lifted  up,  ye  Joy."  were  oomttjtnally  lm  the  temple— i.  e.  tnvry  day  at 
everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  come  in  I  the  regular  hours  of  prayer  till  the  day  of  Pentecost 


THE    GOSPEL    ACCOEDING    TO 

S.    JOHN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tarn  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zeoedee,  a  fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
who  resided  at  Bethsalda,  where  were  born  Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother,  and  Philip  also.  His  mother's  name  was 
Halome,  who,  though  not  without  her  Imperfections  (Matthew  20.  30,  Ac,),  was  one  of  those  dear  and  honoured  women 
who  accompanied  the  Lord  on  one  of  His  preaching  circuits  through  Galilee,  ministering  to  his  bodily  wants ;  who 
followed  Him  to  the  cross,  and  bought  sweet  spices  to  anoint  Him  after  His  burial,  but,  on  bringing  thetn  to  the 
grave,  on  the  morning  of  the  First  Day  of  the  week,  found  their  loving  services  gloriously  superseded  by  His  resur- 
rection ere  they  arrived.  His  father,  Zebedee,  appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances,  owning  a  vessel  of  bis 
own  and  having  hired  servants  (Mark  1.  20).  Our  Evangelist,  whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  fisherman  with  his 
lather,  was  beyond  doubt  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  one  of  the  two  who  had  the  first  interview  with  Jesus.  He  wm 
sailed  while  engaged  at  his  secular  occupation  (Matthew  4.  21,  22),  and  again  on  a  memorable  occasion  (Luke  5.  1-11). 
and  finally  chosen  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Matthew  10. 2).  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  Twelve— the  "  Benjamin.* 
as  Da  Costa  calls  him— and  he  and  James  his  brother  were  named  in  the  native  tongue  by  Him  who  knew  the  heart, 
"Boanerges,"  which  the  Evangelist  Mark  (3.  17)  explains  to  mean  "Sons  of  thunder;"  no  doubt  from  their  natural 
vehemence  of  character.  They  and  Peter  constituted  that  select  triumvirate  of  whom  see  on  Luke  9. 28.  But  the  highest 
honour  bestowed  on  this  disciple  was  his  being  admitted  to  the  bosom-place  with  his  Lord  at  the  table,  as  "  the  dls 
dple  whom  Jesus  loved"  (John  IS.  23;  20. 2;  21. 7,  20. 24),  and  to  have  oommltted  to  him  by  the  dying  Redeemer  the  care 
of  His  mother  (19. 26, 27).  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  distinction  was  due  to  a  sympathy  with  His  own 
spirit  and  mini  on  the  part  of  John  which  the  all-penetrating  Eye  of  their  common  Master  beheld  In  none  of  the 
rest;  and  although  this  was  probably  never  seen  either  In  his  life  or  in  his  ministry  by  his  fellow-apostlea,  it  is 
brought  wonderfully  out  in  his  writings,  which,  In  Christ-like  spirituality,  heavenliness,  and  love,  surpass,  we  may 
freely  say,  all  the  other  inspired  writings. 

After  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find  him  In  constant  but  silent  company  with  Peter,  the 
great  spokesman  and  actor  In  the  Infant  Church  until  the  accession  of  Paul.  While  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  drew 
Ulm  spontaneously  to  the  side  of  His  eminent  servant,  and  his  chastened  vehemence  made  him  ready  to  stand 
courageously  by  him,  and  suffer  with  him,  In  all  that  his  testimony  to  Jesus  might  cost  him,  his  modest  humility,  as 
the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  made  him  an  admiring  listener  and  faithful  supporter  of  his  brother  apostle  rather 
than  a  speaker  or  separate  actor.  Ecclesiastical  history  Is  uniform  in  testifying  that  John  went  to  Asia  Minor;  but 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  this  could  not  have  been  till  after  the  death  both  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  that  he  resided  at 
Kpheeus,  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  he  superintended  the  churches  of  that  region,  paying  them  occasional  visits;  and 
that  he  long  survived  the  other  apostles.  Whether  the  mother  of  Jesus  died  before  this,  or  went  with  John  to 
ffiphesus,  where  she  died  and  was  buried,  is  not  agreed.  One  or  two  anecdotes  of  his  later  days  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  one  at  least  bearing  marks  of  reasonable  probability.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  here. 
In  the  reign  of  Dotnltlan  (a.  d.  81-90)  he  was  banished  to  "the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos"  (a  small  rocky  and  t.hea 
almost  uninhabited  Island  In  the  jEgean  Sea),  "  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ"  ( Revela- 
tion 1. 9).  Ireuteus  and  Euseblus  say  that  this  took  place  about  the  end  of  Domltlan's  reign.  That  he  was  thrown  lnte 
a  oauldron  of  boiling  oil,  and  miraculously  delivered,  is  one  of  those  legends  which,  though  reported  by  Tertulllaa 
and  Jerome,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.  His  return  from  exile  took  place  during  the  brief  but  tolerant  reign  of  Nerva 
ie  died  at  Kphesus  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  [Eusbbiuo,  Eocleiicutlcal  History,  S.  23],  at  an  age  above  90,  according  to  some , 
according  to  others,  lOOj  and  even  120,  according  to  others  stllL  The  intermediate  number  is  generally  regarded  as 
probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

As  to  the  daU  of  this  Gospel,  the  arguments  for  its  having  been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
xthough  relied  on  by  some  superior  critics)  are  of  the  slenderest  nature;  suoh  as  the  expression  in  ch.  &.  2, "  there  is  at 
Jeraualem,  by  the  sheep-gate,  a  pool,"  Ac. ;  there  being  no  allusion  to  Peter's  martyrdom  as  having  occurred  accord- 
ing to  the  prediction  in  ch.  21. 18— a  thing  too  well  known  to  require  mention.*-  That  it  was  composed  long  after  tbs 
■;•  '.iruot'on  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  decease  of  all  the  other  apostles,  la  next  to  certain,  though  the  precise  tiro* 
.••nunot  be  determined.  Probably  it  was  before  his  banishment,  however;  and  if  we  date  It  between  the  years  90  and 
•4   w»  shall  probably  be  pretty  near  the  truth. 

is  to  the  reader*  tor  -whom  it  was  more  Immediately  designed,  that  they  were  Gentiles  we  mlstht  naturally  presnn  < 
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from  the  'ataness  of  the  date  :  bn,  the  multitude  of  explanations  of  things  familiar  to  every  Jew  puts  thU  beyond  tA 
Ift—tlon. 

No  doubt  was  ever  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  till  about  the  close  of  the  last  ost»» 
tory,  nor  were  these  embodied  in  any  formal  attack  upon  it  till  Bbetschnkider,  in  1830,  issued  his  famous  treatise 
f'Probo  >i)la,'  &c),  the  conclusions  of  which  he  afterwards  was  candid  enough  to  admit  had  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
proved To  advert  to  these  would  be  as  painful  as  unnecessary;  consisting  as  they  mostly  do  of  assertions  regarding 
,-ie  Discourses  of  our  Lord  recorded  in  this  Oospel  which  are  revolting  to  every  spiritual  mind.  The  Tubingen  school 
lid  their  best,  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  to  galvanize  into  fresh  life  this  theory  of  the  post-Joannean  data 
A  the  Fourth  Oospel ;  and  some  Unitarian  critics  in  this  country  still  cling  to  it.  But  to  use  the  striking  language  of 
/ah  Osdbrzkk  regarding  similar  speculations  on  the  Third  Gospel,  '  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  that  shall  carry  it  out 
iead  are  already  at  the  door'  (Acts  6.  9).  Is  there  one  mind  of  the  least  elevation  of  spiritual  discernment  that  does 
aot  see  in  this  Gospel  marks  of  historical  truth  and  a  surpassing  glory  such  as  none  of  the  other  Gospels  possess, 
brightly  as  they  too  attest  their  own  verity ;  and  who  will  not  be  ready  to  say  that  if  not  historically  true,  and  true 
fust  as  it  stands,  it  never  could  have  been  by  mortal  man  composed  or  conceived  T 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel,  we  note  here  only  two.  The  one  Is  its  reflective  character.  While  the  others  are 
purely  narrative,  the  Fourth  Evangelist '  pauses,  as  it  were,  at  every  turn,'  as  Da  Costa  says  ('  Four  Witnesses,'  p. 
284),  'at  one  time  to  give  a  reason,  at  another  to  fix  the  attention,  to  deduce  consequences,  or  make  applications,  or 
to  give  utterance  to  the  language  of  praise.'  See  chs.  2.  20,  21.  23-25:  1.  1,  2 ;  7.  37-39 ;  11.  12,  13, 19-52;  21.  18,  19,  22,  23.  The 
other  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel  Is  its  supplementary  character.  By  this,  In  the  present  Instance,  we  mean  something 
more  than  the  studiousness  with  which  he  omits  many  most  important,  particulars  in  our  Lord's  history,  for  no  con- 
ceivable reason  but  that  they  were  already  familiar  as  household  words  to  all  his  readers,  through  the  three  preceding 
Gospels,  and  his  substituting  in  place  of  these  an  Immense  quantity  of  the  richest  matter  not  found  In  the  other  Gos- 
pels. We  refer  here  more  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  additions  which  distinguish  this  Gospel ;  particularly  the 
notices  of  the  different  Passovers  which  occurred  during  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  the  record  of  His  teaching 
at  Jerusalem,  without  which  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  could  have  had  but  a  most  imperfect  conception  either 
>(  the  duration  of  His  ministry  or  of  the  plan  of  It.  But  another  feature  of  these  additions  Is  quite  as  noticeable  and 
not  less  important.  'We  find,'  to  use  again  the  words  of  Da  Costa  (pp.  238,  239),  slightly  abridged,  'only  six  of  oar 
Lord's  miracles  recorded  In  this  Gospel,  but  these  are  all  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  and  surpass  the  rest  In  depth, 
apeoialty  of  application,  and  fulness  of  meaning.  Of  these  six  we  And  only  one  In  the  other  three  Gospels — the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  loaves.  That  miracle  chiefly,  It  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  Important  Instructions  of  which  It 
furnished  the  occasion  (ch.  6.),  is  here  recorded  anew.  The  Ave  other  tokens  of  Divine  power  are  distinguished  from 
unong  the  many  recorded  in  the  three  other  Gospels  by  their  furnishing  a  still  higher  display  of  power  and  com- 
mand over  the  ordinary  laws  and  course  of  nature.  Thus  we  And  recorded  here  the  first  of  all  the  miracles  that  Jesus 
wrought, — the  changing  of  water  into  wine  (ch.  2.),  the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  a  distance  (ch.  4.);  of  the  numeroa 
cares  of  the  lame  and  the  paralytic  by  the  word  of  Jesns,  only  one — of  the  man  impotent  for  thirty  and  eight  y*m 
(oh.  5. );  of  the  many  cures  of  the  blind,  one  only— of  the  man  born  blind  (ch.  9.);  the  restoration  of  Lazarus,  not  from 
leath-t>ed,  like  Jairus'  daughter,  nor  from  a  bier,  like  the  widow  of  Naln's  son,  hut  from  the  grave,  and  after  lying  there 
tour  days,  and  there  sinking  into  corruption  (ch.  11.);  and  lastly,  after  His  resurrection,  the  miraculous  draught  of 
flshes  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (ch.  21).  But  these  are  all  recorded  chiefly  to  give  occasion  for  the  record  of  those  aston- 
ishing discourses  and  conversations,  alike  with  friends  and  with  foes,  with  His  disciples  and  with  the  multitude 
yhleh  they  drew  forth.' 

Oib#r  illustrations  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  Gospel  will  occur,  and  other  points  connected  with  It  be  adverted  to 
tn  the  coarse  of  the  Commentary. 


rTTAPTFTt    T  about  certain  mysterious  distinctions  In  the  Godhead, 

^AX  but  solely  to  let  the  reader  know  Who  it  teas  that  In  the 

Ver.  1-14.    Ths  Word  Made  Fijcsh.    1.  In  the  begin-  fulness  of  time  "  was  made  flesh."    After  each  verse,  then, 

atng— of  all  time  and  created  existence,  for  this  Word  gave  the  reader  must  say,  "  It  was  He  who  is  thus,  and  thus, 

It  being  (v.  3,10);  therefore,  "before  the  world  was"  (ch.  and  thus  described,  Who  was  made  flesh."    a.  The  same,' 

17.  5,  21) ;  or,  from  all  eternity,    was  the  Word-He  who  it  Ac— See  what  property  of  the  Word  the  stress  Is  laid  upoa 

t»  God  what  man's  word  is  to  himself,  the  manifestation  or  —His  eternal  distinctness,  in  unity,  from  God— the  Father. 

expression  of  himself  to  those  without  him.    (See  on  v.  18.)    On  (John  1.  2.)    3.  all  tilings,  &c— all  things  absolutely,  as  U 

the  origin  of  this  most  lofty  and  now  for  ever  consecrated  evident  from  v.  10 ;  1  Corinthians  8.  6 ;  Colosslans  L  18,  17 ; 

title  of  Christ,  this  Is  not  the  place  to  speak.    It  occurs  but  put  beyond   question  by  what  follows.    "Without 

«ly  In  the  writings  of  this  seraphic  apostle,    was  with  Him  was  not  one  thing  made  (brought  into  being)  that  was 

»©d— having  a  conscious  personal  existence  distinct  from  made."  This  is  a  denial  of  the  eternity  and  non-creation  of 

9od  (as  one  is  from  the  person  he  is  "with"),  but  in-  matter,  which  was  held  by  the  whole  thinking  world 

sparable  from  Sim  and  associated  with  Him  (v.  18 ;  ch.  17.  outside  of  Judaism  and  Christianity :  or  rather,  its  proper 

i;  1  John  L  2),  where  "  the  Fathkk"  is  used  in  the  same  creation  was  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  save  by  the  ohil- 

•ense  as  "God"  here,    was  God— In  substance  and  es-  d re n  of  revealed  religion.    *.  In  Hlin  was  life— -estHmtiattg 

•enoe  God;  or  was  possessed  of  essential  or  proper  dlv-  and   originally,  as  the    previous  versos   show  to  be   ths 

lnlty.     Thus,  each    of  these  brief   but   pregnant  state-  meaning.    Thus  He  Is  the  Living  W'jrd,  or,  as  He  Is  called 

■oente  Is  the  complement  of  the  other,  correcting  any  in  1  John  1.  1,  2,  "the  Word  of  Life."    'the  life  the  light 

Misapprehensions  which  the  others  might  occasion.    Was  of  men— all  that  in  men  which  Is  true  Uglu— knowledge, 

the  Word  eternal  7     It  was  not  the  eternity  of  "the  Father,"  Integrity,  Intelligent,  willing  subjection  to  God,  love  to 

but  of  a  conscious  personal  existence  distinct  from  Him  Him  and  to  their  fellow-creatures,  wisdom,  purity,  holy 

tmd   associated  with    Him.     Was  the  Word    thus  "with  Joy,  rational  happiness— all  this  "light  of  men"  has  Its 

9odT"    It  was  not   the  distinctness  and  the  fellowship  fountain  in  the  essential  original  "life"  of  "the  Word." 

M  another  being,  as  If  there  were  more  Oods  than  one,  but  (1  John  1.  5-7;  Psalm  36.  9.)    5.  shlneth  in  darkness,  Aa' 

•/One  who  was  Himself  Ood—  In  such  sense  that  the  abso-  In  this  dark,  fallen  world,  or  in  mankind  "sitting  in  dark - 

a**»w*ttyof  theGodhead.thegreat  principleof  all  religion,  ness  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  with  no  ability  to  find  the 

to  only  transferred  from  the  region  of  shadowy  abstrac-  way  either  of  truth  or  of  holiness.    In  this  thick  darknes*, 

lieu  to  the  regioi  of  essential  life  and  love.    But  why  all  and  consequent  Intellectual  and  moral  obliquity,  "thl 

<sus  de*nttkra?    Not  to  give  us  any  aburact  information  light  of  the  Word"  shlneth—  by  all  the  rays  whether  tf  nut 
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unit  or  revealed  teaching  which  men  (apart  from  the  Incar- 
Qat  Ion  of  the  Word)  are  favoured  unlh.  the  darkness 
comprehended  It  not — 'did  not  lake  U  in,'  a  brlel  num- 
mary of  the  effect  of  all  the  strivings  or  this  unlncarnale 
Word  throughout  this  wide  world  from  the  beginning, 
and  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  His  putting  on  flesh.  If  any 
recovery  of  men  was  to  be  effected.  (1  Corinthians  1.  21.) 
4-9.  The  Evangelist  here  approaches  his  grand  thesis,  so 
paving  his  way  for  the  full  statement  of  it  In  v.  14,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  the  bright  light  of  It,  and  take  In  Us 
length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height,  through 
him — John,  not  that  Light — See  on  ch.  5.  35.  What  a 
testimony  to  John  to  have  to  explain  that  "he  was  not 
that  Light  I"  Yet  was  he  but  a  foil  to  set  It  off,  his  night- 
taper  dwindling  before  the  Day-spring  from  on  high  (ch. 
8.  30).  llghteth  every  man,  Ac— rather,  'which,  coming 
Into  the  world,  enllghteneth  every  man;'  or,  Is  "the 
Light  of  the  world"  (ch.  9.5).  "Coming  Into  the  world" 
is  a  superfluous  and  quite  unusual  description  of  "every 
man  ;"  but  It  Is  of  all  descriptions  of  Christ  amongst  the 
most  familiar,  especially  In  the  writings  of  this  Evangel- 
ist (ch.  12.46;  18.  28;  18.87;  1  John  4. 9;  1  Timothy  1. 15,  Ac.). 
10-13.  He  was  in  the  world,  Ac.— The  language  here  Is 
nearly  as  wonderful  as  the  thought.  Observe  Its  compact 
simplicity,  It*  sonorousness—"  the  world"  resounding  in 
each  of  its  three  members — and  the  enigmatic  form  in 
which  it  is  couched,  startling  the  reader  and  setting  his 
ingenuity  a-worklng  to  solve  the  stupendous  enigma  of 
Christ  ignored  in  His  own  world.  "  The  world,"  In  the  first 
two  clauses,  plainly  means  the  created  world,  "  Into  which 
He  came,"  says  v.  9;  "in  it  He  was,"  says  this  verse.  By 
His  Incarnation,  He  became  an  Inhabitant  of  it,  and  bound 
up  with  it.  Yet  It  "  was  made  by  Him"  (v.  8,  4,  5).  Here, 
then,  It  is  merely  alluded  to,  In  contrast  partly  with  His 
being  in  it,  but  still  more  with  the  reception  He  met  with 
from  it.  "The  world  that  knew  Him  not"  (1  John  3.  1)  is 
of  course  the  Intelligent  world  of  mankind.  (See  on  v.  11, 
12.)  Taking  the  first  two  clauses  as  one  statement,  we  try 
to  apprehend  It  by  thinking  of  the  Infant  Christ  con- 
ceived in  the  Tomb  and  born  In  the  arms  of  His  own 
creature,  and  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  breathing  His  own 
air,  treading  His  own  ground,  supported  by  substances  to 
which  Himself  gave  being,  and  the  Creator  of  the  very 
men  whom  He  came  to  save.  But  the  most  vivid  com- 
mentary on  this  entire  verse  will  be  got  by  tracing  (in 
His  matchless  history)  Him  of  whom  it  speaks  walking 
amidst  all  the  elements  of  nature,  the  diseases  of  men 
and  death  itself,  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  and 
"the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world"  In  all  their 
number,  subtlety,  and  malignity,  not  only  with  absolute 
ease,  as  their  conscious  Lord,  but,  as  we  might  say,  with 
full  consciousness  on  their  part  of  the  presence  of  their 
Maker,  whose  will  to  one  and  all  of  them  was  law.  And 
this  Is  He  of  whom  It  Is  added,  "the  world  knew  Him 
not!"  his  own— 'His  own  (property  or  possession),  for 
the  word  Is  in  the  neuter  gei.der.  It  means  His  own  land, 
city,  temple,  Messianic  rights  and  possessions,  and  his 
own— 'His  own'  (people);  for  now  the  word  is  masculine. 
It  means  the  Jews,  as  the  "  peculiar  people."  Both  they 
and  their  land,  with  all  that  this  included,  were  "  Hia 
OWN,"  not  so  much  as  part  of  "  the  world  which  was 
made  by  Him,"  but  as  "the  heik"  of  the  inheritance, 
Luke  20.14.  (See  also  on  Matthew  22.  1.)  received  him 
not — nationally,  as  God's  chosen  witnesses,  but  as  many 
— individual!,  of  the  "  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people." 
gave  he  power — The  word  signifies  both  authority  and 
ability,  and  both  are  certainly  meant  here,  to  become — 
Mark  these  words:  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  He  Is  never 
said  to  have  become  such-  the  ioiu — or  more  simply 
'sons  of  God,'  In  name  and  In  nature,  believe  on  his 
name— a  phrase  never  used  in  Scripture  of  any  mere  crea- 
■*ire,  to  express  the  credit  given  to  human  testimony, 
even  of  prophets  or  apostles,  Inasmuch  It  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  trust  proper  only  towards  God.  in  this  sense 
of  supreme  faith,  as  due  to  Him  who  "  gives  those  that  be- 
lieve in  Himself  power  to  become  sons  of  God,"  It  is  mani- 
festly used  here,  which  were  born— a  sonshlp  therefore 
»oi  of  mere  title  and  privilege,  but  of  nature,  the  soul 
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being  made  conscious  of  trie  vital  capacities,  perceptions 
and  emotions  of  a  child  of  God,  before  unknown.  ■•*  of 
blood,  Ac— not  of  superior  human  descent,  not  ofbamtn 
generation  at  all,  not  of  man  In  any  manner  of  way.  By 
this  elaborate  threefold  denial  of  the  Auman  source  of  taU 
sonshlp,  immense  force  Is  given  to  what  follows — "but  of 
God."  Right  royal  gift,  which  Who  confers  must  be  ab- 
solutely Divine.  For  who  would  not  worship  Him  whe 
can  bring  him  Into  t lie  family,  and  evoke  within  him  the 
very  life,  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  14.  And  the  'Word,  A«*  ■  • 
To  raise  Oie  reader  to  the  altitude  of  this  climax  were  the  thir- 
teen foregoing  versus  written.  wa*  made  flesh — became 
man,  and  In  man's  present  frail,  mortal  condition, 
denoted  by  the  word  "flesh"  (Isaiah  40.  6;  I  Peter  1.  24.' 
It  is  directed  probably  against  the  Docetat,  who  held 
that  Christ  was  not  really  but  only  apparently  man; 
against  whom  this  gentle  spirit  Is  vehement  in  his 
Epistles,  1  John  4.3;  2  John  7.  10,  11.  [Lucks,  Ac.]  Nor 
could  He  be  too  much  so,  for  with  the  verity  of  th* 
Incarnation  all  substantial  Christianity  vanishes.  But 
now,  marrfred  to  our  nature,  henceforth  He  is  a*  per- 
sonally conscious  of  all  that  is  strictly  human  a*  of  alt-  thai 
is  properly  Dimne ;  and  our  nature  Is  in  His  Person 
redeemed  and  quickened,  ennobled  and  transfigured. 
and  dwelt—' tabernacled'  or  'pitched  his  tent;'  a  word 
peculiar  to  John,  who  uses  it  four  times,  all  In  the 
sense  of  a  permanent  stay  (Revelation  7.  15 ;  12. 12 ;  IS.  6 ; 
21.  3).  For  ever  wedded  to  our  "flesh,"  He  has  entered 
this  tabernacle  to  "go  no  more  out."  The  allusion  Is 
to  that  Tabernacle  where  dwelt  the  Shekinah  (see  on 
Matthew  23.  38,  39),  or  manifested  "  Glory  of  the  Lord," 
and  with  reference  to  God's  permanent  dwelling  amongst 
His  people  (Leviticus  26.  11;  Psalm  68.  18;  132.  13,  14; 
Ezeklel  87.  27).  This  Is  put  almost  beyond  doubt  by 
what  Immediately  follows,  "  And  we  beheld  His  glory." 
[Lucke,  Meter,  De  Wettb,  which  last  critic,  rising 
higher  than  usual,  says  that  thus  were  perfected  all 
former  partial  manifestations  of  God  In  an  essentially 
Personal  and  historically  Human  manifestation.]  full  of 
grace  and  truth— So  it  should  read.  "  He  dwelt  among 
us  full  of  grace  and  truth;"  or,  In  Old  Testament  phrase, 
"Mercy  and  truth,"  denoting  the  whole  fruit  of  God's 
purposes  of  love  towards  sinners  of  mankind,  which  until 
now  existed  only  In  promise,  and  the  fulfilment  at  length 
of  that  promise  In  Christ;  in  one  great  word,  "the  sure 
mkkcies  of  David"  (Isaiah  55.8;  Acts  13.  84;  cf.  2  Samuel 
23.  5).  In  His  Person  all  that  Grace  and  Truth  which  had 
been  floating  so  long  In  shadowy  forms,  and  darting  Into 
the  souls  of  the  poor  and  needy  Its  broken  beams,  took 
everlasting  possession  of  human  flesh  and  filled  It  fnlL 
By  this  Incarnation  of  Grace  and  Truth,  the  teaching  of 
thousands  of  years  was  at  once  transcended  and  beggared, 
and  the  family  of  God  sprang  into  Manhood,  and  we  be- 
held his  glory— not  by  the  eye  of  sense,  which  saw  In  Him 
only  "the  carpenter."  His  glory  was  "spiritually  dis- 
cerned" (1  Corinthians  2.7-15;  2  Corinthians  3.  18;  4.4,6; 
5. 16) — the  glory  of  surpassing  grace,  love,  tenderness,  wis- 
dom, purity,  spirituality ;  majesty  and  meekness,  rich- 
ness and  poverty,  power  and  weakness,  meeting  together 
in  unique  contrast;  ever  attracting  and  at  times  ravish- 
ing the  "  babes"  that  followed  and  forsook  all  for  Him. 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father — See  on 
Luke  1.  35— not  like,  but  'such  as  (belongs  to),'  such  as  be- 
came or  was  befitting  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
[Chrysostok  In  Lucke,  Calvin,  Ac],  according  to  a  weli- 
known  use  of  the  word  "  as." 

16.  A  Sating  of  the  Baptist  Confirmatory  of  this, 
after  me — tn  official  manifestation,  before  ms — in  rank  one 
dignity,  for  he  was  before  me — in  existence  ;  "  His  goings 
forth  being  from  of  old.  from  everlasting"  (Micah  5.  2) 
(Auythlng  lower  than  th.s  His  words  cannot  mean);  q.d. 
'  My  Successor  is  my  Superior,  for  He  was  my  Predeces- 
sor.' This  enigmatic  play  upon  the  different  senses  of  thf 
words  "before"  and  "after"  was  doubtless  employed  oj 
the  Baptist  to  arrest  attention,  and  rivet  the  thought 
and  the  Evangelist  Introduces  It  Just  to  clinch  bis  own 
statements. 

16-18.    Same  Subject  Continued,    ©f  his  fulness— o< 
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enu*Hui  irnth,"  resuming  the  thread  of  v.  14.  graee 
'  t™  arei^-t,  e.,  grace  upon  grace  (as  all  the  best  Interpre- 
*rm.  in  *aooeeslve  communications  and  larger  measures, 
*»  «h<-m  wa*  able  to  take  It  In.  Observe,  the  word  "truth" 
-  imrti  dropped.  Gkaok  being  the  chosen  New  Testament 
aoru  for  the  whole  fulness  of  the  new  covenant,  all  that 
!  wells  In  Christ  for  men.  For,  &c— '  The  I>aw  elicits  the 
unaotoasnesa  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption;'  it  only 
typlfi-sa  the  reality.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  actually 
o»mmuntcate«  reality  and  power  from  above  (cf.  Romans 
114).  Hence  Paul  terms  the  Old  Testament  "shadow," 
■viille  he  calls  the  New  Testament  "substance,"  Colos- 
tlans  2.17.  lOlJJHAUSKN.J  No  nun — 'No  one,'  In  the 
widest  sense,  hath  tccn  God— by  Immediate  gaze,  or  di- 
rect Intuition — in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — A  remark- 
able expression,  here  only  used,  presupposing  the  Soft's 
"onscious  existence  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  expressing 
His  immediate  and  tnost  endeared  access  to,  and  absolute  ac- 
quaintance with  Him.  He— Emphatic;  q.d.,  'He  and  He 
only  hath  declared  him,'  because  He  only  can. 

19-36.    The  Baptist's  Testimony  to  Christ.    19.  re- 
rord— '  testimony.'    the  Jtwi — i.  «.,  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion, the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.    In  this  peculiar 
tense  our  Evangelist  seems  always  to  use  the  term.    HO.  con- 
fessed, Ac.—q.  d„  '  While  many  were  ready  to  hall  him  as 
ihe  Christ,  he  neither  gave  the  slightest  ground  for  such 
views,  nor  the  least  entertainment  to  them.'    541.  Ellas — 
In  His  own  proper  person,    that  prophet — announced  in 
Deuteronomy  18. 16,  <fec,  about  whom  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  agreed  whether  he  were  the  same  with  the 
Messiah  or  no.    !&5.  "Why  baptlzcst  thou.  If  not,  &c. — 
Thinking  he  disclaimed  any  special  connection  with  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  they  demand  his  right  to  gather  disciples 
by  baptism.    36.  there  standeth — This  must  have  been 
spoken  after  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  possibly  Just 
after  His  Temptation  (see  on  t\  29).     548.    Bethabara— 
Rather  *  Bethany'  (with  nearly  all  the  best  and  most  an- 
cient MSS.);  not  the  Bethany  of  Lazarus,  but  another  of 
the  same  name,  and  distinguished  from  It  as  lying  "  be- 
yond Jordan,"  on  the  east.    39.  seeth  Jeaus— fresh,  prob- 
ably, from  the  scene  of  the  temptation,    coming  to  him 
— as  to  congenial  company  (Acts  4.  23),  and  to  receive  from 
aim  His  first  greeting,    and  salth — catching  a  sublime 
inspiration  at  the  sight  of  Him  approaching,    the  Lamb 
•f   God — the   one   God-ordained,    God-gifted    sacrificial 
offering,    that  taketh  away— takelh  up  and  taketh  away. 
The  word  signifies  both,  as  does  the  corresponding  He- 
brew word.    Applied  to  sin,  it  means  to  be  chargeable  with 
the  guilt  of  it  (Exodus  28.  38;  Leviticus  5. 1 ;  Ezeklel  18.  20), 
and  to  bear  it  away  (as  often).    In  the  Levitical  victims 
both  ideas  met,  as  they  do  In  Christ,  the  people's  guilt 
being  viewed  as  trans/erred  to  them,  avenged  in    their 
death,  and  so  borne  away  by  them  (Leviticus  I.  15;  16.  15, 
21,  22;  and  cf.  Isaiah  53.  6-12 ;  2  Corinthians  5.  21).    the  gin 
—The  singular  number  being  used  to  mark  the  collective 
burden  and  all-embracing  efficacy,    of  the  world — not  of 
Israel  only,  for  whom  the  typical  victims  were  exclusively 
offered.    Wherever  there  shall  live  a  sinner  throughout 
the  wide  world,  sinking  under  that  burden  too  heavy  for 
him  to  bear,  he  shall  find  In  this  "  Lamb  of  God,"  a  shoul- 
der  equal  to  the  weight.  The  right  note  was  struck  at  the 
first  — balm,  doubtless,  to  Christ's  own  spirit;   nor  was 
ever  after,  or  ever  will  be,  a  more  glorious  utterance.    31- 
34.  knew  hint    not — Living  mostly  apart,  the   one   at 
Nazareth,  the  other  In  the  Judean  desert — to  prevent  all 
appearance  of  collusion,  John  only  knew  that  at  a  definite 
lime  after  his  own  call,  his  Master  would  show  Himself. 
As  He  drew  near  for  baptism  one  day,  the  last  of  all  the 
crowd,  the  spirit  of  the  Baptist  heaving  under  a  Divine 
presentiment  that  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived,  and 
an  air  of  unwonted  serenity  and  dignity,  not  without 
traits,  probably,  of  the  family  features,  appearing  in  this 
Stranger,  the  Spirit  said  to  him  as  to  Samuel  of  his  youth- 
ful type,  "Arise,  anoint  Him,  for  this  is  He  1'.'  (1  Samuel  16. 
13).   But  the  sign  which  he  was  told  to  expect  was  the  vis- 
ible descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Him  as  He  emerged  out  of 
ifce  baptismal  water.    Then,  catching  up  the  voice  from 
■uaaven,  "besaw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 


God."  3&,  36.  John  Mood— •  wa*  hUMdma,'  at  al*  asssts* 
tomed  place,  looking — '  having  fixed  his  eyes,'  wisfe  atyjf 
nlficant  gaze,  on  Jesus.  a*  he  walked — bat  not  iMrcr  tf 
htm.  To  have  done  this  once  (see  oil  v.  29)  was  humillt? 
enough.  [Benoki^.]  Behold,  <feo.—  The  repetition  of  th»» 
wonderful  proclamation,  In  identical  terms  and  wlthwof 
another  word,  could  only  have  been  meant  as  a  gentle 
hint  to  go  after  Him — as  they  did. 

87-51.     Kibst  Gathkrino  of    DisriPLtsa  — Jokh,  An- 
drew, Simon,  Philip,  Nathanabu    38.  What  aeeh  ye 
— gentle,  winning  question,  remnrfcablean  the  Redeemer's 
first  public  utterance.    (See  on  Matthew  U.  18-20.)    Where 
dwellest  thou — q.d.,  'That  Is  a  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer in  a  moment ;  but  had  we  thy  company  for  a  calm 
hour  In  private,  gladly  should  we  open  our  burden.'    3». 
Come  and  see — His  second  utterance,  more  winning  atilL 
«ent)»  hour— not  10  a.  M.  (as  some),  according  to  Romany 
but  4  p.  m.,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  which  John  fol- 
lows. The  hour  is  mentioned  to  show  why  they  stayed  ou? 
the  day  with  him— because  little  of  it  remained.    40.  One 
. . .  wan  Andrew — The  other  was  doubtless  our  Evangelist 
himself.    '  His  great  sensitiveness  is  touchlngly  shown  in 
his  representation  of  this  first  contact  with  the  Lord  ;  the 
circumstances  are  present  to  him  in  the  minutest  details; 
he  still  remembers  the  very  hour.'    But  '  he  reports  no 
particulars  of  those  discourses  of  the  Lord  by  which  he 
was  bound  to  Him  for  the  whole  of  His  life;  he  allows 
everything  personal  to  retire.'     [Olshadskn.]     Pe**r*t 
brother— and  the  elder  of  the  two.    41.  have  found  the 
Messina — The  previous  preparation  of  their  simple  hearts 
under  the  Baptist's  ministry,  made  quick  work  of  this 
blessed  conviction,  while  others  hesitated  till  doabt  settled 
Into  obduracy.    So  it  is  still.    454.  brought  him  to  Je«ma— 
Happy  brothers  that  thus  do  to  each  other !    beheld  him 
— 'fixed  his  eyes  on  him,'  with  significant  gaze  (as  e.  36) 
Cephas  .   .  .   stone  — (See  on  Matthew   16.  18.)     43,  44. 
would  go  into  Galilee — for  from  His  baptism  He  had  so- 
journed in  Judca  (showing  that  the  calling  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Matthew  4.  18)  was  a  subsequent  one,  see  on  Luke 
5.  1).    follow  rat — the  first  express  call  gl^en,  the  former 
three  having  come  to  Him  spontaneously,    the  elty  of 
Andrew  and  Philip — of  their  birth  probably,  for  they 
seem  to  have  lived  at  Capernaum  (Mark  1.  29).    4».  Sfa- 
thanael  —  (See  on  Matthew  10.8.)     Moses— <8ee  ch.  6.  46.) 
son  of  Joseph— the  current  way  of  speaking.    (See  Luke 
3.  23.)    any  good  out  of  Nazareth — remembering  Bethle- 
hem,  perhaps,  as  Messiah's   predicted  birth-place,  and 
Nazareth  having  no  express  prophetic  place  at  all,  besides 
being  in  no  repute.    The  question  sprang  from  mere  dread 
of  mistake  in  a  matter  so  vital.    Come  and  »«© — Noble 
remedy  against  preconceived  opinions.  [Bbngbx*]  Philip, 
though  he  could  not  perhaps  solve  his  difficulty,  could  show 
him  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  (See  ouch.  6. 68.)  47, 48.  an  Israel- 
ite indeed  .  .  .  no  guile — not  only  no  hypocrite,  but  with 
a  guileless  simplicity  not  always  found  even  in  God's  own 
people,  ready  to  follow  wherever  truth  might  lead  him, 
saying,  Samuel-like,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hear- 
eth."     Whence  knowest  then   me — conscious  that  bll 
very  heart  had  been  read,  and  at  this  critical  momeut 
more  than  ever  before.     Before   Philip  called   thee— 
showing  He  knew  all  that  passed  between  Philip  and 
htm  at   a   distance,     when    under   the  fig  tree,  Ac— 
where  retirement  for  meditation  and  prayer  was  not  un- 
common.   [Lightfoot.]   Thither,  probably— hearing  that 
his  master's  Master  had  at  length  appeared,  and  heaving 
with  mingled  eagerness  to  behold  Him  and  dread  of  de- 
ception—he had  retired  to  pour  out  his  guileless  heart  for 
light  and  guidance,  endli>g  with  such  a  prayer  as  this, 
"Show  me  a  token  for  good!"    (See  on  Luke  2.  8.)    Now 
he  has  It,  'Thou  guileless  one,  that  fig  tree  scene,  with  al) 
Its   heaving  anxieties,   deep    pleadings   and   tremnlon* 
hopes— I  saw  it  all.'    The  first  words  of  Jesus  had  as- 
tonished, but  this  quite  overpowered  and  won  him.    4». 
Son  of  God  .  .  .  Ki»g  of  Israel— the  one  denoting  Hta 
person,  the  other  His  office.    How  much  loftier  this  thas 
anything  Philip  had  said  to  him !    But  Jnirt  as  the  earths 
vital  powers,  the  longer  they  are  frost-bound,  take  the 
greater  atprlng  when   at  length    set  free    ao  sonls,  un» 
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Nalhanael  and  Thomas  (see  on  ch.  20.  28),  the  outgoings  of 
whom*  faith  are  hindered  for  a  time,  take  the  start  of  their 
more  easy-going  brethren  when  loosed  and  let  go.  90, 
$1.  BwnMH  I  said,  Ac — q.  <{.,  'So  quickly  convinced,  and 
®m  this  evidence  only?' — an  expression  of  admiration. 
BntaiUi',  Ac— The  key  to  this  great  saying  is  Jacob's 
Tislon  (Genesis  28.  12,  Ac),  to  which  the  allusion  plainly 
la.  To  show  the  patriarch  that  though  alone  ami  friend- 
less on  earth  his  Interests  were  busying  all  heaven,  he 
was  made  to  see  "heaven  opened  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  a"  mystic  "  ladder  reach- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth."  '  By  and  by,'  says  Jesus  here, 
'ye  shall  see  this  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  Son  qf  man  the  real  Lad- 
iter  «/  this  intercourse.' 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-12.  Fihst  Miracub,  Water  Madk  Wine- Brief 
Visit  to  Capernaum.  1.  third  day— He  would  take 
two  days  to  reach  Galilee,  and  this  was  the  third,  mother 
there — it  being  probably  some  relative's  marriage.  John 
n*ver  names  her.  [Bengel.]  3.  no  wine — evidently  ex- 
fM-otlng  some  display  of  His  glory,  and  hinting  that  now 
was  His  time.  4>  5.  'Woman — no  term  of  disrespect  In 
the  language  of  that  day  (ch.  19.  26).  -what  ...  to  do  with 
thee — q.  d„ '  In  my  Father's  business  I  have  to  do  with  Him 
only.'  'Twas  a  gentle  rebuke  for  officious  interference,  en- 
tering a  region  from  which  all  creatures  were  excluded 
(cf.  Acts  4.  19,  20).  mine  hour,  Ac— hinting  that  He  would 
do  something,  bnt  at  His  own  time ;  and  so  she  under- 
stood it  (v.  5).  ft.  flrklns — about  seven  and  a  half  gallons 
In  Jewish,  or  nine  in  Attic  measure;  each  of  these  huge 
water  Jars,  therefore,  holding  some  twenty  or  more  gal- 
lons, for  washings  at  such  feasts.  (Mark  7.  4.)  7,  8.  Fill 
. . .  draw  .  ,  .  hear,  Ac — directing  all,  but  Himself  touch- 
ing nothing,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  collusion.  9, 
10.  well  drunk — '  drunk  abundantly'  (as  Song  of  Solo- 
mon 5.  1),  speaking  of  the  general  practice,  the  good 
till  now- thus  testifying,  while  Ignorant  of  the  source  of 
■apply,  not  only  that  It  was  real  wine,  but  better  than 
any  at  the  feast.  11.  manifested  forth  his  glory — Noth- 
ing in  the  least  like  this  is  said  of  the  miracles  of  prophet 
*r  apostle,  nor  could  without  manifest  blasphemy  be  said 
of  any  mere  creature.  Observe,  (1.)  At  a  marriage  Christ 
made  His  first  public  appearance  in  any  company,  and  at 
a  marriage  He  wrought  His  first  miracle— the  noblest 
sanction  thatcould  be  given  to  that  God-given  institution. 
(3.)  As  the  miracle  did  not  make  had  good,  but  good  better, 
*o  Christianity  only  redeems,  sanctifies,  and  ennobles 
the  ixenefleent  bnt  abased  institution  of  marriage;  and 
Christ's  whole  work  only  turns  the  water  of  earth  into 
the  wine  of  heaven.  Thus  "this  beginning  of  miracles" 
exhibited  the  character  and  "manifested  forth  the  glory" 
c»f  His  entire  Mission.  (8.)  As  Christ  countenanced  our 
seasons  of  festivity,  so  also  that  greater  fulness  which  befits 
such ;  so  far  was  He  from  encouraging  that  asceticism 
which  has  sine*  been  so  often  put  for  all  religion.  (4.)  The 
eharacter  and  authority  ascribed  by  Romanists  to  the 
Virgin  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  this  and  other  scriptures. 
UK.  Capemaum — on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (See  on  Matthew 
t,  1.)  his  mother  and  brethren — See  on  Luke  2.  51,  and 
Matthew  13.  54-56. 

1S-35.  Christ's  First  Passover— Fibst  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple.  14-17.  in  the  temple— not  the  temple  itself, 
as  r.  19-21,  but  the  temple-court,  sold  oxen,  Ac— for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  had  to  offer  them  In  sacrifice. 
changers  of  money — of  Roman  Into  Jewish  money,  in 
which  the  temple-dues  (see  on  Matthew  17.  24)  had  to  be 
paid,  small  cords — likely  some  of  the  rushes  spread  for 
redding,  and  when  twisted  used  to  tie  up  the  cattle  there 
collected.  'Not  by  this  slender  whip  but  by  Divine  ma- 
l<*)ly  was  the  ejection  accomplished,  the  whip  being  but  a 
sKfcxi  of  the  scourge  of  Divine  anger.'  [Grotius.]  poured 
••a  .  .  .  overthrew,  Ac— thus  expressing  the  mingled  In- 
dignation and  authority  or  the  impulse,  my  Father's 
i-How  "lose  the  resemblance  of  these  remarkable 
U»  Luke  2.  « ;  the  name  consciousness  of  intrinsic  rela- 
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lion  to  the  Temple— as  the  seat  of  His  Father's  most  august 
worship,  and  so  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  due  to  Him  on 
earth — dictating  both  speeches.  Only,  when  but  a  youth, 
with  no  authority.  He  was  simply  "a  Sow  IN  His  own  house," 
now  He  was  "  a  Son  over  His  own  house"  (Hebrews  &.  8), 
the  proper  Representative,  and  in  flesh  "the  Heir,"  of  his 
Father's  rights,  house  of  merchandise — There  was  noth- 
ing wrong  in  the  merchandise;  but  to  bring  It,  for  theli 
own  and  others'  convenience,  into  that  most  sacred  place, 
was  a  high-handed  profanation  which  the  eye  of  Jesus 
could  not  endure,  eaten  me  up — a  glorious  feature  in  the 
predicted  character  of  the  suffering  Messiah  (Psalm  69.  9), 
and  rising  high  even  In  some  nol  worthy  to  loose  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes.  (Exodus  32.  19  Ac)  18-93.  What 
sign,  Ac. — Though  the  act  and  the  words  of  Christ,  taken 
together,  were  sign  enough,  they  were  unconvinced :  yet 
they  were  awed,  and  though  at  His  very  next  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem  they  "sought  to  kill  htm  "  for  speak- 
ing of  "His  Father"  Just  as  He  did  now  (ch.  5.  18),  they, 
at  this  early  stage,  only  ask  a  sign.  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, Ac — (See  on  Mark  14.  58,  59.)  forty-six  years— From 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod  till  then  was  Just  forty-six 
years.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  xv.  11.  1.]  temple  of  his 
body— In  which  was  enshrined  the  glory  of  the  eternal 
Word.  (See  on  ch.  1.  14.)  By  Its  resurrection  the  true 
Temple  of  God  upon  earth  was  reared  up,  of  which  the 
stone  one  was  but  a  shadow;  so  that  the  allusion  Is  not 
quite  exclusively  to  Himself,  but  takes  in  that  Temple  of 
which  He  is  the  foundation,  and  all  believers  are  the 
"  lively  stones."  (1  Peter  2.  4,  5.)  believed  the  Scripture* 
— on  this  subject,  <.  e.,  what  was  meant,  which  was  hi<< 
from  them  till  then.  Mark  (1.)  The  act  by  which  Christ  signal  ■ 
ized  Hisfirit  public  appearance  in  the  Temple.  Taking  "  His 
fan  in  His  hand.  He  purges  His  floor,"  not  thoroughly 
indeed,  but  enough  to  foreshadow  His  last  act  towards 
that  faithless  people  — to  sweep  them  out  of  God's  house. 
"2.)  The  sign  of  His  authority  to  do  this  Is  the  announce- 
ment, at  this  first  outset  of  His  ministry,  of  that  coming 
death  by  their  hands,  and  resurrection  by  His  own,  which 
were  to  pave  the  way  for  their  Judicial  ejection.  83-iW. 
In  the  feast-day  — the  foregoing  things  occurring  prob- 
ably before  the  feast  began,  many  believed — superfi- 
cially, struck  merely  by  "the  miracles  He  did."  Of  the** 
we  have  no  record,  did  not  commit—'  entrust,'  or  let 
himself  down  familiarly  to  them,  as  to  His  genuine  dis- 
ciples, knew  what  was  in  man— It  is  Impossible  toi 
language  more  clearly  to  assert  of  Christ  what  In  Jeremiah 
17.  9, 10,  and  elsewhere,  is  denied  of  all  mere  creatures. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-21.  Night-Intebview  of  Nioodkitds  with 
.Iks us.  1,  9.  BTIcodemus— In  this  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim sincerity  and  timidity  are  seen  struggling  to- 
gether. One  of  those  superficial  "  believers  "  mentioned 
In  ch.  2.  23,  24,  yet  Inwardly  craving  further  satisfaction, 
he  comes  to  Jesus  in  quest  of  it,  but  comes  "  by  night "  (see 
ch.  19.  88,  39;  12.  42);  he  avows  his  conviction  that  He  was 
"come  from  God  " — an  expression  never  applied  to  a  merely 
human  messenger,  and  probably  meaning  in  ore  here — but 
only  as  "a  teacher,"  and  In  His  miracles  he  sees  a  proof 
merely  that  "God  Is  with  him."  Thus,  while  unable  to 
repress  his  convictions,  he  Is  afraid  of  committing  himself 
too  far.  3.  Except,  Ac. — This  blunt  and  curt  reply  was 
plainly  meant  to  shake  the  whole  edifice  of  the  man's  re- 
ligion, In  order  to  lay  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  foun- 
dation. Nloodemus  probably  thought  he  had  gone  a  long 
way,  and  expected,  perhaps,  to  be  complimented  on  his 
eandour.  Instead  of  this,  he  is  virtually  told  that  he  has 
raised  a  question  which  he  Is  not  in  a  capacity  to  6olve, 
and  that  before  approaching  it,  his  spiritual  vision  required 
to  be  rectified  by  an  entire  revolution  on  his  inner  man.  Had 
the  man  been  less  sincere,  this  would  certainty  have  re- 
pelled him;  But  with  persons  in  his  mixed  state  of  mind 
—to  which  Jesus  was  no  stranger  (oh.  2.  26) — such  methods 
speed  better  than  more  honeyed  word*  and  gradual  ap- 
proaches, a  man — not  a  Jew  merely;  the  necessity  la 
universal  one.    born  airalit — or,  as  It  were,  begin  Ufe  tsneu 
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xi  relation  to  God :  .il*  manner  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
*ctlng.  with  reference  to.  spiritual  things,  undergoing  a 
fundamental  and  permanent  revolution,  cannot  nee — can 
hare  no  part  In  (Just  an  one  la  Raid  to  "see  life,"  "see 
rteath,"  Ac.),  the  kingdom  of  God— whether  In  Its  be- 
jlnnlngj  here  (Luke  16.  10),  or  Its  consummation  here- 
after. (Matthew  25.  84;  Ephesians  5.5.)  4.  How,  Ac— 
The  figure  of  the  new  birth.  If  it  had  been  meant  only  of 
9entile  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  would  have  been 
ntelligible  enough  to  Nlcodemus,  being  quite  In  keeping 
with  the  language  of  that  day ;  but  that  Jew*  themselves 
should  need  a  new  birth  was  to  him  incomprehensible, 
ft.  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit— A  twofold  explanation  of 
the  "  new  birth,"  so  startling  to  Nlcodemus.  To  a  Jewish 
ecclesiastic,  so  familiar  with  the  symbolical  application 
of  water,  In  every  variety  of  way  and  form  of  expression, 
ihls  language  was  fitted  to  show  that  the  thing  Intended 
was  no  other  than  a  thorough  spiritual  purification  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Indeed,  element  of  water  and 
operation  of  the  Spirit  are  brought  together  in  a  glorious 
evangelical  prediction  of  Ezeklel  (36.  25-27),  which  Nlco- 
demus might  have  been  reminded  of  had  such  spiritual- 
ities not  been  almost  lost  In  the  reigning  formalism.  Al- 
ready had  the  symbol  of  water  been  embodied  In  an  ini- 
tiatory ordinance,  In  the  baptism  of  the  Jewish  expect- 
ant* of  Messiah  by  the  Baptist,  not  to  speak  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Gentile  proselytes  before  that;  and  in  the  Chris- 
Man  Church  It  was  soon  to  beoome  the  great  visible  door 
of  entrance  Into  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  the  reality  being 
the  mile  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  [Titus  S.  6.]  6-8.  Tliat 
which  ia  horn,  Ac. —  A  great  universal  proposition; 
'That  which  Is  begotten  carries  within  Itself  the  nature 
■if  that  which  begat  it.'  [Olshausen.]  flesh  — Not  the 
mere  material  body,  but  all  that  comes  Into  the  world  by 
birth,  the  entire  man ;  yet  not  humanity  simply,  but  In  Its 
eorrupted,  depraved  condition,  in  complete  subjection  to  the 
iaw  of  the.  fall  (Romans  8.  1-8).  So  that  though  a  man 
"eouUl  enter  a  second  time  Into  his  mother's  womb  and 
be  born,"  he  would  be  no  nearer  this  "new  birth"  than 
before  (Job  14.  4;  Psalm  61.  5).  is  spirit— Partakes  of  and 
possesses  His  spiritual  nature.  Mjurvel  not,  Ac— If  a  spir- 
itual nature  only  can  see  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God; 
if  all  we  bring  Into  the  world  with  us  be  the  reverse  of 
spiritual;  and  If  this  spirituality  be  solely  of  the  Holy 
tf  host,  no  wonder  a  Dew  birth  Is  indispensable,  ye  must 
—  Ye,  says  Jesus,  not  we.'  [Bkisgel.]  After  those  uni- 
versal propositions,  about  what  "a  man"  must  be,  to 
"enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"— this  is  remarkable,  show- 
ing that  our  Lord  meant  to  bold  himself  forth  as  "sepa- 
rate from  sinners,"  The  -wind,  Ac.— Breath  and  spirit  (one 
word  both  In  Hebrew  and  Greek)  are  constantly  brought 
together  In  Scripture  as  analogous  (Job  27. 8 ;  83.  4 ;  Ezeklel 
S7.  »-14).  canst  not  tell,  Ac.— The  laws  which  govern  the 
motion  of  the  minds  are  even  yet  but  partially  discovered ; 
but  the  risings,  fallings,  and  change  in  direction  many 
Umea  In  a  day,  of  those  gentle  breezes  here  referred  to,  will 
probably  ever  be  a  mystery  to  us :  So  of  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  new  birth.  9,  10.  How,  Ac— 
Though  the  subject  still  oonfounds  him,  the  necessity  and 
possibility  of  the  new  birth  Is  no  longer  the  point  with 
him,  but  the  nature  of  it  and  how  It  is  brought  about. 
[LuTasJtDT.]  '  From  this  moment  Nlcodemus  says  nothing 
more,  but  has  sunk  unto  a  disciple  who  has  found  his  true 
teacher.  Therefore  the  Saviour  now  graciously  advances 
In  his  communications  of  truth,  and  once  more  solemnly 
brings  to  the  mind  of  this  teacher  in  Israel,  now  become 
a  learner,  bis  own  not  guiltless  ignorance,  that  He  may 
then  proceed  to  utter,  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  Divine 
knowledge,  such  farther  testimonies  both  of  earthly 
and  heavenly  things  as  his  docile  scholar  may  to  his 
orwa  profit  receive.'  [Brant]  master,  'teacher.'  The 
Suewtlon  clearly  implies  that  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion is  to  far  disclosed  in  the  Old  Testament  that  JVia>- 
"iemus  was  ouipable  in  being  ignorant  of  it.  Nor  la  It 
merely  as  something  that  should  be  experienced  under 
'M  Go«T*rt  test  the  Old  Testament  holds  It  forth— as 
many  distinguished  crit'.os  allege,  denying  that  there  was 
ms  such  thing  as  regeneration   before  Christ.     For  our 


Lord's  proposition  in  universal  that  no  fallen  man  Is  «: 
can  be  spiritual  without  a  regenerating  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  obedience 
under  whatever  name,  in  opposition  to  mere  mechanic* 
services,  is  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  Old  Testament. 
11-13.  We  speak  that  we  know,  and  .  .  .  have  seen 
i.  e.,  by  absolute  knowledge  and  immediate  vision  of  God, 
which  "  the  only-begotten  Son  In  the  bosom  of  th« 
Father"  claims  as  exclusively  His  own,  ch.  1.  18.  The 
"we"  and  "our"  are  here  used,  though  Himself  only  Is 
Intended,  In  emphatic  contrast,  probably,  with  the  open- 
ing words  of  Nlcodemus,  'Rabbi,  we  know,'  Ac.  y«  receive 
not,  Ac— refeiring  to  the  class  to  which  Nlcodemus  be 
longed,  but  from  which  he  was  beginning  to  be  separated 
In  spirit,  earthly  things — such  as  regeneration,  the  gat 
of  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  whicl 
Nlcodemus  should  have  understood  better,  as  a  truth  eve» 
of  that  more  earthly  economy  to  which  he  belonged 
heavenly  things — The  things  of  the  new  and  mow 
heavenly  evangelical  economy,  only  to  be  fully  under- 
stood after  the  effusion  of  the  8pirlt  from  heaven  through 
the  exalted  Saviour,  no  man  hath  n«cended,  Ac— There 
Is  something  paradoxical  in  this  language— '  No  one  hae 
gone  up  but  He  that  came  down,  even  He  who  is  at  once 
both  up  and  down.'  Doubtless  it  was  Intended  to  startle 
and  constrain  His  auditor  to  think  that  there  must  t>c- 
mysterious  elements  in  His  Person.  The  old  Soclnlan*, 
to  subvert  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exlstence  of  Christ, 
seized  upon  this  passage  as  teaching  that  the  man  Jesus 
was  secretly  caught  up  to  heaven  to  receive  His  Instruc- 
tions, and  then  "came  down  from  heaven"  to  deliver 
them.  But  the  sense  manifestly  is  this:  "Die  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  obtained  by  any  man's  going  up 
from  earth  to  heaven  to  receive  it— no  man  hath  so 
ascended— but  He  whose  proper  habitation,  in  His  essen- 
tial and  eternal  nature,  is  heaven,  hath,  by  taking  human 
flesh,  descended  as  the  "Son  of  man"  to  disclose  the 
Father,  whom  He  knows  by  immediate  gaze  alike  In  the 
flesh  as  before  He  assumed  it,  being  essentially  and  un- 
changeably "  In  the  bosom  of  the  Father"  *  (ch.  1.  18).  14- 
16.  And  ns  Moses,  Ac. — Here  now  we  have  the  "heavenly 
things,"  as  before  the  "earthly,"  but  under  a  veil,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  in  v.  12.  The  crucifixion  of  Messiah  is 
twice  after  this  veiled  under  the  same  lively  term — "up- 
lifting," ch.  8.  28;  12.  32,  33.  Here  It  is  still  farther  veiled- 
though  to  us  who  know  what  it  means,  rendered  vastly 
more  Instructive — by  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent 
The  venom  of  the  fiery  serpente,  shooting  through  the 
veins  of  the  rebellious  Israelites,  was  spreading  death 
through  the  camp — lively  emblem  of  the  perishing  condi- 
tion of  men  by  reason  of  sin.  In  both  cases  the  remedy 
was  divinely  provided.  In  both  the  way  of  cure  striking- 
ly resembled  that  of  the  disease.  Stung  by  serpents,  by  a 
serpent  they  are  healed.  By  "fiery  serpente"  bitten— 
serpents,  probably,  with  skin  spotted  flery-red  (Kubtz)— 
the  Instrument  of  cure  is  a  serpent  of  brass  or  copper 
having  at  a  distance  the  same  appearance.  So  In  redemp- 
tion, as  by  man  came  death,  by  Man  also  comes  life- 
Man,  too,  "in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  differing  in  noth- 
ing outward  and  apparent  from  those  who,  pervaded  by 
the  poison  of  the  serpent,  were  ready  to  perish.  But  as 
the  uplifted  serpent  had  none  of  the  venom  of  which  the 
serpent-bitten  people  were  dying,  so  while  the  whole 
human  family  were  perishing  of  the  deadly  wound  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  old  serpent,  "the  Second  Man,"  who 
arose  over  humanity  with  healing  in  His  wings,  was 
without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  In  both 
cases  the  remedy  is  conspicuously  displayed ;  In  the  one 
case  on  a  pole,  In  the  other  on  the  cross,  to  "draw all  men 
unto  Him"  (ch.  12.  32).  In  both  cases  it  Is  by  directing  th* 
eye  to  the  uplifted  Remedy  that  the  oure  Is  effected ;  in  the 
one  case  the  bodily  eye.  In  the  other  the  gaze  of  the  soul 
by  "believing  in  Him,"  as  In  that  glorious  ancient  pro- 
clamation—"XooA  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  end* 
of  the  earth,"  Ac.  (Isaiah  45.  22).  Both  methods  are  stum- 
bling to  human  reason.  What,  to  any  thinking  Israelite, 
could  seem  more  unlikely  than  that  a  deadly  poison 
should  be  dried   up  In  his  body  by  simply  looking  on  • 
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n»pl  l*of  brass?  Such  a  stumbling-block  Co  the  Jews  and 
ta  the  Greeks  foolishness  was  faith  In  the  crucified  Naza- 
wnc  as  a  way  of  deliverance  from  eternal  perdition.  Yet 
mw  the  warrant  In  both  cases  to  expect  a  cure  equally 
rational  and  well  grounded.  As  the  serpent  was  OoiV» 
•tr&incmce  for  the  cure  of  every  bitten  Israelite,  so  's  Christ 
for  the  salvation  of  every  perishing  sinner— the  one  how- 
ever a  purely  arbitrary  ordinance,  the  other  divinely 
adapted  to  mail's  complicated  maladies.  In  both  cases 
the  efficacy  Is  the  same.  As  one  simple  look  at  the  ser- 
pent, however  distant  and  however  weak,  brought  an 
instantaneous  cure,  even  so,  real  faith  In  the  Lord  Jesus, 
however  tremulous,  however  distant — be  it  but  real  faith 
—brings  certain  and  instant  healing  to  the  perishing  soul. 
in  a  word,  the  consequences  of  disobedience  are  the  same 
In  both.  Doubtless  many  bitten  Israelites,  galling  as 
their  case  was,  would  reason  rather  than  obey,  would 
ipeeuUile  on  the  absurdity  of  expecting  the  bite  of  a  living 
serpent  to  be  cured  by  looking  at  a  piece  of  dead  metal  in 
the  shape  of  one — speculate  thus  tilt  they  died.  Alas !  is 
not  salvation  by  a  crucified  Redeemer  subjected  to  like 
treatment?  Has  "the  offence  of  the  cross"  yet  ceased? 
(Cf.  2  Kings  5. 12.)  For  God  so  loved,  Ac— What  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  oft  on  the  lips  of  mis- 
sionaries and  preachers  in  every  age  since  it  was  first  ut- 
tered? what  has  sent  such  thrilling  sensations  through 
millions  of  mankind  ?  what  has  been  honoured  to  bring 
suoh  multitudes  to  the  feet  of  Christ?  what  to  kindle  in 
the  cold  and  selfish  breasts  of  mortals  the  fires  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  to  mankind,  as  these  words  of  transparent 
simplicity,  yet  overpowering  majesty?  The  picture  em- 
braces several  distinct  compartments:  "The  World"— 
in  Its  widest  sense— ready  "to  perish;"  the  immense 
"  Lots  of  God"  to  that  perishing  world,  measurable  only, 
and  conceivable  only,  by  the  gift  which  It  drew  forth 
from  Him ;  thk  Gift  Itself—"  He  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,"  or,  in  the  language  of 
Paul,  "  spared  not.  His  own  Son"  (Romans  8.  32),  or  in  that 
addressed  to  Abraham  when  ready  to  offer  Isaac  on  the 
altar,  "withheld  not  His  Son,  His  only  Son,  whom  He 
loved"  (Genesis  22. 16) ;  the  Fruit  of  this  stupendous  gift— 
not  only  deliverance  from  impending  "perdition,"  but  the 
bestowal  of  everlasting  li/e;  and  the  mode  In  which  all 
takes  effect — by  "  believing"  on  the  Son.  How  would  Nico- 
demus'  narrow  Judaism  become  invisible  In  the  blaze  of 
this  Sun  of  righteousness  seen  rising  on  "  the  world"  with 
healing  in  His  wings  I  17-21.  not  to  condemn,  Ac— A 
statement  of  vast  Importance.  Though  "  condemnation" 
i«  to  many  the  issue  of  Christ's  mission  {v.  ll>),  it  Is  not  the 
ttbject  of  His  mission,  which  is  purely  a  saving  one.  Is 
not  condemned— Having,  Immediately  on  his  believing, 
"passed  from  death  unto  life,"  ch.  5.  24.  condemned  al- 
ready— Rejecting  the  one  way  of  deliverance  from  that 
"  condemnation"  which  God  gave  His  Son  to  remove,  and 
«o  wilfully  remaining  condemned,  thin  t«  the  con- 
demnation, Ac —  Emphatically  so,  revealing  the  con- 
demnation already  existing,  and  sealing  up  under  It 
those  who  will  not  be  delivered  from  It.  light  Is  come 
«»t©  the  world— in  the  Person  of  Hlin  to  whom  Nlco- 
lemus  was  listening,  loved  darknew,  Ac. — This  can 
only  be  known  by  the  deliberate  rejection  of  Christ,  but 
'.hat  does  fearfully  reveal  it.  reproved— by  detection. 
Otoeth  truth— whose  only  object  In  life  is  to  be  and  do 
what  will  bear  the  light.  Therefore  he  loves  and  "comes 
MJ  the  light,"  that  all  he  is  and  does,  being  thus  thorough- 
ly tested,  may  be  seen  to  have  nothing  in  it  but  what  is 
divinely  wrought  and  divinely  approved.  This  Is  the 
"  Israelite,  Indeed,  In  whom  is  no  guile." 

22-38.  Jesus  is  thk  Neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist 
-His  Noble  Tmitimohy  to  His  Faster.  aa-«4.  land 
>r  Judea—  The  rural  parts  of  that  province,  the  foregoing 
xraversatlon  being  held  in  the  capital,  baptized— in  the 
■sense  explained  In  ch.  4.  2.  TEnon  .  .  .  Sallm— on  the 
w«»t  of  Jordan.  (Ct  v.  26  with  ch.  1.  28.)  John  not  yet 
out  Into  prison — Hence  It  is  plain  that  our  Lord's  min- 
istry did  not  commence  with  th=)  imprisonment  of  John, 
though,  but  for  this,  we  should  have  drawn  that  inference 
trora  Matthew  4.  12,  Ac.  and  Mark's  (1. 14)  express  state- 
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men',..  »5,  546.  between  some  of—  rather,  'ra  [lie  purl  oi 
and  the -lews — rather  (according  to  the  best  MKss. )  "uLdi 
Jew."  about  purifying — i.e.,  baptizing,  the  symbolical 
meaning  it  washing  with  water  being  put  (as  lu  eU.  2.  6> 
for  the  act  Itself.  As  John  and  Jesns  were  the  uu:j 
teachers  who  baptized  Jews,  discussions  mlghte*islly  ariti* 
between  the  Baptist's  disciples  and  cuch  Jews  as  declined 
to  submit  to  that  rite.  Rabbi,  Ac.—'  Master,  this  ma*' 
tells  us  that  He  to  whom  thou  barest  such  generous  wit 
ness  beyond  Jordan  Is  requiting  thy  generosity  by  draw 
ing  all  the  people  away  to  Himself.  At  this  rate,  thou 
shalt  soon  have  no  disciples  at  all.'  The  reply  to  thle  lx 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  utterances  that  eve; 
came  from  the  lips  of  man.  87-30.  A  man,  Ac.—'  I  dc 
my  heaven-prescribed  work,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 
Would  you  have  me  mount  into  my  Master's  place  ?  Said 
I  not  unto  you,  I  am  not  the  Christ?  The  Bride  le  nol 
mine,  why  should  the  people  stay  with  me?  Mine  it  is  to 
point  the  burdened  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  to  tell  them  there  Is  Balm  in  Gllead, 
and  a  Physician  there.  And  shall  I  grudge  to  see  them, 
in  obedience  to  the  call,  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to 
their  windows  ?  Whose  is  the  Bride  but  the  Bridegroom's  ? 
Enough  for  me  to  be  the  Bridegroom's  friend,  sent  bj 
Him  to  negotiate  the  match,  privileged  to  bring  togethe; 
the  Saviour  and  those  He  Is  come  to  seek  and  to  save,  and 
rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  if  I  may  but  "  stand  and 
hear  the  Bridegroom's  voice,"  witnessing  the  blessed  es- 
pousals. Say  ye,  then,  they  go  from  me  to  Him?  Y« 
bring  me  glad  tidings  of  great  Joy.  He  must  Increase,  bu( 
I  must  decrease;  this,  my  Joy,  therefore  is  fulfilled.'  A 
man  can  receive,  Ac.—'  can  assume  nothing,'  i.  ».,  law- 
fully and  with  any  success ;  q.  d..  Every  man  has  his  work 
and  sphere  appointed  him  from  above.  Even  Christ 
Himself  came  under  this  law  (Hebrews  5. 4).  31-34.  He 
that,  Ac— Here  Is  the  reason  why  He  must  increase  whilt 
all  human  teachers  must  decrease.  The  Master  "  comot 
from  above" — descending  from  His  proper  element,  the  ro 
glon  of  those  "  heavenly  things"  which  He  came  to  reveal 
and  so,  although  mingling  with  men  and  thing*  on  th* 
earth,  is  not  "of  the  earth," either  in  Person  or  Wcrd. 
The  servants,  on  the  contrary,  springing  of  earth,  are  of 
the  earth,  and  their  testimony,  even  though  Divine  in  au- 
thority, partakes  necessarily  of  their  own  earthiness.  (Sn 
strongly  did  the  Baptist  feel  this  contrast  that  the  last 
clause  Just  repeats  the  first.)  It  Is  impossible  for  a  sharps! 
line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  all  hu- 
man teachers,  even  when  divinely  commissioned  and 
speaking  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  who  doe* 
not  perceive  It?  The  words  of  prophets  and  apostles  are 
undeniable  and  most  precious  truth  ;  but  In  the  words  of 
Christ  we  hear  a  voice  as  from  the  excellent  Glory,  th« 
Eternal  Word  making  Himself  heard  In  our  own  flesh. 
what  he  hath  seen  and  heard — (See  on  v.  11  and  ch.  1.  IS. j 
no  man  receiveth,  Ac— John's  disciples  had  said,  "AU 
come  to  Him"  (v.  26).  The  Baptist  here  virtually  says. 
Would  It  were  so,  but  alas!  they  are  next  to  "none." 
[Benokl.]  They  were  far  readier  to  receive  himself,  and 
obliged  him  to  say,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  and  he  seeing 
pained  at  this,  hath  set  to  His  seal,  Ac— gives  glory  to 
God  whose  words  Christ  speaks,  not  as  prophets  and 
apostles  by  a  partial  communication  of  the  Spirit  totheiu. 
for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure— Here,  agaiti 
the  sharpest,  conceivable  line  of  distinction  is  drawn  b»- 
tweeu  Christ  and  all  human-inspired  teachers:  'They 
have  the  Spirit  In  a  limited  degree;  but  God  glveth  not  [U, 
Him]  the  Spirit  by  measure.'  It  means  the  entire  fulnew 
of  Divine  life  and  Divine  power.  The  present  tense  "  gtr 
eth,"  very  aptly  points  out  the  permanent  ooinmunlo*- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  so  that  a  con- 
stant flow  and  reflow  of  living  power  is  to  be  understood. 
(Cf.  ch.  1. 51.)  [OLSHAUSEN.]  35,  30.  The  Father  loveth, 
Ac— See  on  Matthew  1L.  27,  where  we  have  the  "delivering 
over  of  all  things  Into  the  hands  of  the  Son,"  while  hew 
we  have  the  deep  spring  of  that  august  act  in  the  Father'* 
Ineffable  "  love  of  the  Son."  hath  everlasting  it  r« — already 
hath  it.  See  on  v.  18  and  ch.  5.  24.  shall  not  se«  life— Th« 
contrast  here  Is  striking  :  The  one  has  already  a  lift  th«< 
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u-Ui  endure  for  ever — the  other  not  only  has  it  not  now, 
out  shall  never  have  it — never  see  it.  abldeth  on  hlin — 
It  was  on  Him  before,  and  not  being  removed  In  the  only 
possible  way,  by  "  believing  on  the  Son,"  it  necessarily  re- 
nainethun  him!  N.  B.— How  flatly  does  this  contradict 
the  teaching  of  many  in  our  day,  that  there  neither  was, 
aor  Is,  anything  in  God  against  sinners  which  needed  to 
t>e  remo-r*Ml  by  Christ,  bnt  only  in  men  against  God  ! 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-42.  Christ  and  the  Woman  ok  Samaria— Thk 
Samaritans  of  Svchar.  1-4.  the  Lord  knew— not  by 
report,  but  in  the  sense  of  ch.  2.  25,  for  which  reason  He  is 
here  styled  "  the  Lord."  Jesus  baptized  not — John  being 
a  servant  baptized  with  his  own  hand ;  Christ  as  the  Mas- 
ter, "baptizing  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  administered  the 
outward  symbol  only  through  His  disciples,  left  Judca 
—to  avoid  persecution,  which  at  that  early  stage  would 
have  marred  His  work,  departed  into  Galilee— by  which 
time  John  had  been  cast  into  prison  (Mark  1. 14).  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria — for  a  geographical  reason, 
no  doubt,  as  it  lay  straight  in  his  way,  but  oertainly  not 
without  a  higher  design.  5.  cometh  to — i.e.,  as  far  as: 
for  He  remained  at  some  distance  from  it.  Sycliar — the 
"  Shechem"  vi  the  Old  Testament,  about  thirty-four  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  "  Neapolis,"  and  now 
"Nablous."  6  8.  wearied  .  .  .  sat  thus — i.e.,  'as  you 
might  fancy  a  weary  man  would;'  an  Instance  of  the 
graphic  style  of  St.  John.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
In  fact,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  human  of  all  the  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  history.  We  seem  to  be  beside  Him, 
overhearing  all  that  is  here  recorded,  nor  could  any  point- 
ing of  the  scene  on  canvas,  however  perfect,  do  other 
than  lower  the  conception  which  this  exquisite  narrative 
conveys  to  the  devout  and  intelligent  reader.  But  with 
all  that  is  human,  how  much  also  of  the  Divine  have  we 
here,  both  blended  in  one  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
majesty,  grace,  pity,  patience  with  which  "the  Lord"  im- 
parts light  and  life  to  this  unlikeliest  of  strangers,  stand- 
ing midway  between  Jews  and  heathens,  the  sixth  hour 
-noonday,  reckoning  from  6  A.  M.  From  Song  of  Solomon 
1. 7  we  know,  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  very  flocks 
"  rested  at  noon."  But  Jesus,  whose  maxim  was,  "I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  Is  day"  (ch. 
9. 4),  seems  to  have  denied  Himself  that  repose,  at  least 
on  this  occasion,  probably  that  He  might  reach  this  well 
when  H  3  knew  the  woman  would  be  there.  Once  there, 
however.  He  accepts  the  grateful  ease  of  a  seat  on  the 
patriarchal  stone.  But  what  music  is  that  which  I  hear 
from  His  lips,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest"  (Matthew  11.  28). 
Hive  me  t®  drink— for  the  heat  of  a  noonday  sun  had 
parched  Kis  lips.  Bnt  "  in  the  last,  that  great  day  of  the 
feast,"  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  "If  any  man  thirst 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink"  (ch.  7.  37).  8-13.  How 
U  tt  that  thou— not  altogether  refusing,  yet  wondering  at 
so  unusual  a  request  from  a  Jew,  as  his  dress  and  dialect 
would  at  once  discover  him  to  be,  to  a  Samaritan.  For, 
Ac. — It  is  this  national  antipathy  that  gives  point  to  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  10.  30,  Ac.),  and  the 
thankfulness  of  the  Samaritan  leper  (Luke  17. 16, 18).  If 
thou  kneweet,  Ac. — q.d.,  'In  Me  thou  seest  only  a  peti- 
tioner to  thee ;  but  If  thou  knewest  Who  that  Petitioner  is, 
and  the  Gift  that  God  is  giving  to  men,  thou  wouldst  have 
changed  places  with  Him,  gladly  suing  of  Him  living 
water— nor  shouldst  thou  have  sued  in  vain'  (gently 
reflecting  on  her  for  not  Immediately  meeting  His 
request).  Art  thou  greater,  Ac— already  perceiving  in 
this  Stranger  a  claim  to  some  mysterious  greatness,  our 
lather  Jacob— for  when  it  went  well  with  the  Jews  they 
olaimed  kindred  with  them,  as  being  descended  from 
Joseph,  but  when  misfortunes  befel  the  Jews  they  dis- 
owned all  connection  with  them.  [Josephcs,  9. 14, 3.]  13, 
14L  till  rut  again  .  .  .  never  thirst,  Ac.—  The  contrast 
iers  Is  fundamental  and  all  comprehensive.  "This 
water'  plainly  means  '  this  natural  water  and  all  sattifac- 
itetM  <y  a  Hke  earthly  and  perishable  nature.'  Coming  to  us 
\  without,  bd  i  reaching  only  the  superficial  parts  of  our 


nature,  they  are  soon  spent,  and  need  to  r>e  anew  suppl)** 
as  much  as  if  we  had  never  experienced  them  t>efor» 
while  the  deeper  wants  of  our  being  are  not  reached  bj 
them  at  all;  whereas  the  "water"  that  Christ  gives— 
spiritual  li/e— Is  struck  out  of  the  very  depths  of  our  being, 
making  the  soul  not  a  cistern,  for  holding  water  poured 
iiUo  it  from  without,  but  a  fountain  (the  word  had  been 
belter  so  rendered,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  ren- 
dered "well"  in  v.  11),  springing,  gushing,  bubbling  up 
and  flowing  forth  within  us,  ever  fresh,  ever  living.  The 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  th« 
secret  of  this  life  with  all  its  enduring  energies  and  satis- 
factions, as  is  expressly  said  (ch.  7.  37-39).  "  Never  thirst- 
ing," then,  means  simply  that  such  souls  have  the  supplies 
at  home,  into  everlasting  life — carrying  the  thoughts  up 
from  the  eternal  freshness  and  vitality  of  these  waters  to 
the  great  ocean  in  which  they  have  their  confluence. 
'Thither  may  I  arrive  1'  [Benuel.]  15-18.  give  me  this 
water,  Ac— This  is  not  obtuseness— that  is  giving  way— It 
expresses  a  wondering  desire  after  she  ncarce  knew  what 
from  this  mysterious  Stranger,  call  thy  husband— now 
proceeding  to  arouse  her  slumbering  conscience  by  laying 
bare  the  guilty  life  she  was  leading,  and  by  the  mlnut« 
details  which  that  life  furnished,  not  only  bringing  her 
sin  vividly  up  before  her,  but  preparing  her  to  receive  1b 
His  true  character  that  wonderful  Stranger  to  whom  her 
whole  life,  in  its  minutest  particulars,  evidently  lay  open, 
19,  30.  Sir,  I  perceive,  Ac— Seeing  herself  all  revealed, 
does  she  now  break  down  and  ask  what  hopes  there  might 
be  for  one  so  guilty?  Nay,  her  convictions  have  not 
reached  that  point  yet.  She  ingeniously  shifts  the  subjecl 
from  a  personal  to  a  public  question.  It  is  not,  'Alas, 
what  a  wicked  life  am  I  leading  I'  but '  Lo,  what  a  wonder- 
ful prophet  I  got  into  conversation  with  !  He  will  be  able 
to  settle  that  interminable  dispute  between  us  and  th* 
Jews.  Sir,  you  must  know  all  about  such  matters — our 
fathers  hold  to  this  mountain  here,'  pointing  to  Gerisum 
In  Samaria, '  as  the  divinely-consecrated  place  of  worship, 
but  ye  Jews  say  that  Jerusalem  is  the  proper  place — which 
of  us  is  right?'  How  slowly  does  the  human  heart  sub- 
mit to  thorough  humiliation  t  (compare  the  prodigal ;  see 
on  Luke  15. 15).  Doubtless  our  Lord  saw  through  the 
fetch ;  but  does  He  say, '  That  question  is  not  the  point 
Just  now,  but  have  you  been  living  in  the  way  described, 
yea  or  nay?  Till  this  is  disposed  of  I  cannot  be  drawn 
Into  theological  controversies.'  The  Prince  of  preachers 
takes  another  method :  He  humours  the  poor  woman,  let- 
ting her  take  her  own  way,  allowing  her  to  lead  while  He 
follows— but  thus  only  the  more  effectually  gaining  his 
object.  He  answers  her  question,  pours  light  into  her 
mind  on  the  spirituality  of  all  true  worship,  as  of  its  glo- 
rious Object,  and  so  brings  her  insensibly  to  the  point  at 
which  He  could  disolose  to  her  wondering  mind  Whoras 
she  was  all  the  while  speaking  to.  31-34.  Woman,  A®. 
Here  are  three  weighty  pieces  of  information :  (1.)  '  The 
point  raised  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  moment,  foi 
a  total  change  of  dispensation  is  abont  to  come  over  the 
Church.'  (2.)  '  The  Samaritans  are  wrong,  not  only  as  to 
the  place,  but  the  whole  grounds  and  nature  of  their  wor- 
ship, while  in  all  these  respects  the  truth  lies  with  the 
Jews.'  (3.)  'As  God  is  a  Spirit,  so  He  both  invites  and  de- 
mands &  spiritual  worship,  and  already  all  is  In  preparation 
for  a  spiritual  economy,  more  in  harmony  with  the  true 
nature  of  acceptable  service  than  the  ceremonial  worship 
by  consecrated  persons,  place,  and  times,  which  God  for  a 
time  has  seen  meet  to  keep  up  till  fulness  of  the  tlm* 
should  come.'  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  at  Jera- 
salem— i.  e.,  exclusively.  (Malachl  1.  H ;  1  Timothy  2.  &j 
worship  the  Father — She  had  talked  simply  of  "'wor- 
ship;" our  Lord  brings  up  before  her  the  great  Object 
of  all  acceptable  worship— "the  Father."  Ye  woniilf 
ye  know  not  -what— without  any  revealed  authority,  and 
so  very  much  in  the  dark.  In  this  sense,  the  Jews  knew 
what  they  were  about.  But  the  most  glorious  thing  here,  1* 
the  reason  assigned,  "For  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,' 
Intimating  to  her  that  Salvation  was  not  a  thing  left  to  U 
reached  by  any  one  who  might  vaguely  desire  it  of  a  Go« 
of  mercy,  but  something  that  had  been  revealed,  pi  epos  oA 
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tepoeited  with  a  particular  prop/*,  and  must  be  sought  in 
vmneetton  with,  and  <xs  issuing  from  them  ;  and  that  people 
*  the  Jews."  hour  comet  li  and  now  Is — evidently  mean- 
tag  her  to  understand  that  this  new  economy  was  In  some 
sense  being  set  up  wbllts  He  whs  talking  to  her,  a  sense 
which  would  In  a  few  iniuutes  so  far  appear,  when  He 
told  her  plainly  He  was  the  Christ..  3ft,  30.  I  know  Mes- 
sta*  eometh  .  .  .  when  He  U  come,  Ac— If  we  take  our 
Lord'*  Immediate  disclosure  of  Himself,  in  .answer  to  this, 
M  the  proper  key  to  its  meaning  to  His  ear,  we  cau  hardly 
doubt  that  the  woman  was  already  all  but.  prepared  for  even 
9Us  startling  announcement,  which  Indeed  she  seems  (from 
*.  3D)  to  have  already  begun  to  suspect  by  His  revealing 
her  to  herself.  Thus  quickly,  under  so  matchless  a 
Teacher,  was  she  brought  up  from  her  sunken  condition 
to  a  frame  of  mind  and  heart  capable  of  the  noblest  reve- 
lations, tell  o.«  nil  things — an  expectation  founded  prob- 
ably on  Deuteronomy  18.  15.  I  that  speak  .  .  .  am  he- 
He  scarce  ever  said  anything  like  this  to  His  own  people, 
the  Jews.  He  had  magnified  them  to  the  woman,  and  yet 
to  themselves  He  Is  to  the  last  far  more  reserved  than 
to  her— proving  rather  than  plainly  telling  them  He  was 
the  Christ.  But  what  would  not  have  been  safe,  among 
them  was  safe  enough  with  her,  whose  simplicity  at  this 
rtage  of  the  conversation  appears  from  the  sequel  to  have 
become  perfect.  What  now  will  the  woman  say?  We 
listen,  the  scene  has  changed,  a  new  party  arrives,  the 
disciples  have  been  to  Sychar,  at  some  distance,  to  buy 
bread,  and  on  their  return  are  astonished  at  the  com- 
pany their  Lord  has  been  holding  In  their  absence.  37, 
marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the  woman — It  never 
probably  occurred  to  them  to  marvel  that  He  talked 
with  themselves ;  yet  in  His  eye,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
He  was  quit*  as  nobly  employed.  How  poor,  if  not 
false,  are  many  of  our  most  plausible  estimates  1  none 
■aid  .  .  .  What  1  .  .  .  Why  1  —  awed  by  the  spectacle, 
and  thinking  there  must  be  something  under  it.  38-30. 
left  hear  water-pot  —  How  exquisitely  natural  I  The 
presence  of  strangers  made  her  feel  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  withdraw,  and  He  who  knew  what  was  In  her 
heart,  and  what  she  was  going  to  the  city  to  do,  let  her 
go  without  exchanging  a  word  with  her  In  the  hearing 
tat  others.  Their  interview  was  too  sacred,  and  the  effect 
en  the  woman  too  overpowering  (not  to  speak  of  His 
own  deep  emotion)  to  allow  of  its  being  continued.  But 
this  one  artless  touch— that  she  "left  her  water-pot"— 
■  peaks  volumes.  The  living  water  was  already  begin- 
ning to  spring  up  within  her;  she  found  that  man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  nor  by  water  only,  and  that  there  was 
a  water  of  wondrous  virtue  that  raised  people  above 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  vessels  that  held  them,  and  all 
soman  things.  In  short,  she  was  transported,  forgot 
•verythlng  bntOne;  and  her  heart  running  over  with  the 
tale  she  had  to  tell,  she  hastens  home  and  pours  it  out. 
Is  not  this  the  Christ— The  form  of  the  question  (in  the 
Greek)  Is  a  distant,  modest  way  of  only  half  insinuating 
what  it  seemed  hardly  fitting  for  her  to  affirm ;  nor  does 
she  refer  to  what  He  said  of  Himself,  but  solely  to  His 
disclosure  to  her  of  the  particulars  of  her  own  life,  they 
went  ont,  Ac— How  different  from  the  Jews !  and  richly 
was  their  openness  to  conviction  rewarded.  31-38.  mean- 
time— C  «.,  while  the  woman  was  away.  Master,  eat— 
F\xUgue  and  thirst  we  saw  He  felt;  here  Is  revealed  an- 
other of  our  common  Infirmities  to  which  the  Lord  was 
subject — hunger,  meat  ye  know  not  of— What  spirit- 
uality of  mind!  'I  have  been  eating  all  tb'*  while,  and 
wucb  food  as  ye  dream  not  of.'  What  can  tnat  be?  they 
oak  each  other  ;  have  any  supplies  been  brought  Him  In 
our  absence?  He  knows  what  they  are  saying  though 
Ue  hears  it  not.  My  meat  Is,  Ac— 'A  Servant  here  to 
fulfil  a  prescribed  work,  to  do  and  to  finish  that  Is  "meat" 
to  ate;  and  of  this,  while  you  were  away,  I  have  had  my 
iiL'  And  of  what  does  He  speak  thus?  Of  the  conde- 
rsenslon,  pity,  patience,  wisdom  He  had  been  laying  out 
yoa  one  mud — a  very  humble  woman,  and  in  some  re- 
mits repulsive  toot  But  He  had  gained  her, and  througa 
xh  was  going  to  gain  more,  and  lay  perhaps  the  founda- 
i  of  a  great  work  in  the  country  of  Samaria  •  and  this 
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llled  His  whole  sonl,  and  raised  Htm  above  the  sense  at 
natural  hunger  (Matthew  4.  4).  yet  four  months,  and 
then  harvest — q.d.,  'In  current  6peech,  ye  say  thus  at 
this  season;  but  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  npon  Ihoss. 
fields  In  the  light  of  another  husbandry,  for  lot  in  that 
sense,  they  are  even  now  white  to  harvest,  ready  for  th* 
sickle.'  The  simple  beauty  of  this  language  Is  only  sur 
passed  by  the  glow  of  holy  emotion  in  the  Redeemer} 
own  soul  which  It  expresses.  It  refers  to  the  ripeness  ol 
these  Sycharltes  for  accession  to  Him,  and  the  Joy  >f  thlt 
great  Lord  of  the  reapers  over  the  anticipated  ingather- 
ing. Oh  could  we  but  so  "  lift  up  our  eyes  and  look"  upon 
many  fields  abroad  and  at  home,  which  to  dull  sens* 
appear  unpromising,  as  He  beheld  those  of  Samaria, 
what  movements,  as  yet  scarce  In  embryo,  and  acces- 
sions to  Christ,  as  yet  seemingly  far  distant,  might  w* 
not  discern  as  quite  near  at  hand,  and  thus,  amidst  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  too  much  for  nature  to  sus- 
tain, be  cheered— a*  our  Lord  Himself  was  in  circum- 
stances far  more  overwhelming— with  "songs  In  ths 
night  I"  he  that  reapeth,  Ac — As  our  Lord  could  not 
mean  that  the  reaper  only,  and  not  the  sower,  received 
"  wages,"  In  the  sense  of  personal  reward  for  his  work,  the 
"wages"  here  can  be  no  other  than  the  Joy  of  having 
such  a  harvest  to  gather  In— the  Joy  of  "gathering  fruit 
unto  life  eternal."  rejolcs  together— The  blessed  issue 
of  the  whole  ingathering  is  the  Interest  alike  of  the  sower 
as  of  the  reaper ;  it  Is  no  more  the  fruit  of  the  last  opera- 
tion than  of  the  first;  and  Just  as  there  can  be  no  reaptn? 
without  previous  sowing,  so  have  those  servants  ©; 
Christ,  to  whom  Is  assigned  the  pleasant  task  of  merely 
reaping  the  spiritual  harvest,  no  work  to  do,  and  no  Joy 
to  taste,  that  has  not  been  prepared  to  their  hand  by  ths 
toilsome  and  often  thankless  work  of  their  predecessors 
In  the  field.  The  joy,  therefore,  of  the  great  harvest  festivity 
will  be  the  common  Joy  of  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
work  from  the  first  operation  to  the  last.  (See  Deuteronomy 
10. 11, 14 ;  Psalm  126.  6 ;  Isaiah  9.  8.)  What  encouragement 
is  here  for  those  "fishers  of  men"  who  "have  tolled  all 
the  night"  of  their  official  life,  and,  to  human  appear- 
ance, "have  taken  nothing!"  I  sent  yon,  Ac— The  / 
Is  emphatic— I,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  harvest:  "sent 
you,"  points  to  their  past  appointment  to  the  apostle* 
ship,  though  it  has  reference  only  to  their  future  dis- 
charge of  It,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
ingathering  of  the  Sycharltes.  ye  bestowed  no  labour- 
meaning  that  much  of  their  future  success  wonld  arise 
from  the  preparation  already  made  for  them.  See  on  v.  41 
others  laboured— Referring  to  the  Old  Testament  labour- 
ers, the  Baptist,  and  by  implication  Himself,  though  He 
studiously  keeps  this  In  the  background,  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  Himself  and  all  His  servants  might  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  '  Christ  represents  Himself  as  the  Husband- 
man [rather  the  Lord  of  the  labourers],  who  has  the  direc- 
tion both  of  the  sowing  and  of  the  harvest,  who  commis- 
sions all  the  agents— those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  of  the  New — and  therefore  does  not  stand  on  a  level 
with  either  the  sowers  or  the  reapers.'  [Olaiiauskn.] 
30-43.  many  believed,  Ac— The  truth  of  f.  85  begins  to 
appear.  These  Samaritans  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  afterwards  built  up  there.  No  miracle  appears 
to  have  been  wrought  there  [but  unparalleled  supernat- 
ural knowledge  displayed]:  "we  have  heard  Him  our- 
selves" sufficed  to  raise  their  faith  to  a  point  never  at- 
tained by  the  Jews,  and  hardly  as  yet  by  the  disciples— 
that  He  was  "the  Saviour  of  the  world."  [Aux>rjx! 
'  This  Incident  Is  further  remarkable  as  a  rare  instance 
of  the  Lord's  ministry  producing  an  awakening  on  a  large 
scale.'  [OlAHAr/SEN.]  abode  two  days— Two  precious 
days,  surely,  to  the  Redeemer  Himself!  Unsought,  He 
had  come  to  His  own,  yet  His  own  received  Him  not :  now 
those  who  were  not  His  own  had  come  to  Him,  been  won 
by  Him,  and  invited  Him  to  their  town  that  others  might 
share  with  them  tn  the  benefit  of  His  wonderful  ministry. 
Here,  then,  would  He  solace  His  already  wounded  spirit 
and  have  In  this  outfield  village  triumph  of  His  grace,  • 
sublime  foretaste  of  the  lnbrlnging  of  the  whole  QsotU* 
world  into  the  Church. 
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Ooubtibb's  Sow.    43,  44.  After  two  days— Ut.,  '  the  two 
days    of  His  stay  at  Sychar.     For  Jesus  testified,  Ac.— 

This  verxe  ua*  occasioned  macb  discussion*  For  It  seems 
strange,  if  "His  own  oonntry"  here  means  Natareth, 
which  was  In  Galilee,  thai  It  should  be  said  He  came  to 
Balllw  beoMtfe  in  one  of  its  towns  He  expected  no  good 
reception.  Bat  all  will  be  simple  and  natural  if  we  till 
up  the  statement  thus:  '  He  went  Into  the  region  of  Gall- 
tee,  bnt  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  that  part 
urf  It  called  "  His  own  country,"  Nazareth  (see  Mark  6.  4; 
Lake  4.  24),  for  He  acted  on  the  maxim  which  He  oft  re- 
peated, that  a  prophet,'  Ac.  45.  received—'  welcomed' 
Him.  having  seen  ...  at  the  feast— proud,  perhaps,  of 
their  Countryman's  wonderful  works  at  Jerusalem,  and 
possibly  won  by  this  circumstance  to  regard  His  claims  as 
at  least  worthy  of  respectful  investigation.  Even  this  our 
Lord  did  not  despise,  for  saving  conversion  often  begins  In 
less  than  this  (so  Zaccheus,  Luke  19.  8,  Ac),  for  they  aiso 
went — i.  «.,  it  was  their  practice  to  go  up  to  the  feast.  40, 
47.  iiobUmaa  -  courtier,  kings  servant,  or  one  con- 
nected with  a  royal  household  ;  such  as  Chaza  (Luke  8.  S), 
or  Mauaen  (Acts  13.  1>.  heard  thai  Jt-sus  \tu  coiae  out 
•C  Judea — 'where  be  had  doubtless  seen  or  heard  wbat 
things  Jesus  had  done  at  Jerusalem  '  (v.  45).  [Bbnokl.] 
Mate  down — for  Capernaum  was  down  ou  the  north-west 
shore  Of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  48-54.  Except  ye  see  »I(X"», 
Ac— He  did  believe,  both  as  his  coming  and  his  urgent 
entreaty  show;  but  how  Imperfectly  we  shall  see;  and 
our  Lord  would  deepen  his  faith  by  such  a  blunt  and 
seemingly  rough  answer  as  He  made  to  Nlcodemus. 
Conn  down  ere  my  child  die — '  While  we  talk,  the  case 
U  at  its  crisis,  and  if  thou  come  not  Instantly,  all  is  over.' 
This  was  faith,  but  partial, and  our  Lord  would  perfect  It. 
The  man  cannot  believe  the  cure  could  be  wrought  with- 
out tiie  Physician  coming  to  the  patient — the  thought  of 
such  a  thing  evidently  never  occurred  to  him.  But  Jesus 
will  in  a  moment  bring  him  up  to  this.  Go  thy  way  i 
4kjr  son  llveth— Both  effects  instantaneously  followed  :— 
'The  man  believed  the  word,"  and  the  cure,  shooting 
quicker  than  lightning  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  was  felt 
sy  the  lying  youth.  In  token  of  faith,  the  father  takes  his 
*tkft  of  Christ— in  the  circumstances  this  evidenced  full 
faith.  The  servant*  hasten  to  convey  the  Joyful  tidings 
fcs  lh-c-  anxious  parent,  whose  faith  now  only  wants  one 
■anflrmatioa.  "  When  began  he  to  amend?"  "Yester- 
day, at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  left  him  "—the  very 
boot  in  which  was  uttered  that  great  word,  "  Thy  son 
nvetfa !"  So  "  himself  believed  and  his  whole  house."  He 
kmd  believed  before  this,  first  very  imperfectly ;  then  with 
assured  confidence  of  Christ's  word ;  bnt  now  with  a  faith 
crowned  by  "  sight."  And  the  wave  rolled  from  the  head 
to  the  members  of  his  household.  "  To-day  la  salvation 
or  me  to  this  house"  (Lake  It.  t);  and  no  mean  house  thlst 
second  miracle  Jesus  did — (.«.,  in  Cams;  done  "after  be 
same  oat  «f  Jadea,    as  the  former  before. 

CHAPTER    V. 
Tex.  1-4?.     The   Impotent  Majs  Hialxo- Discer/asx 

OOCJUTXOXKB  BTTHK  PERSECUTION  ARISIWS  THKKBCPON. 
1*  a  feast  of  the  Jews—  What  feast  t  No  question  has 
■tore  divided  the  Harmonists  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  du- 
ration of  oar  Lord's  ministry  may  be  said  to  hinge  on  it. 
Far  if,  as  the  majority  have  thought  (until  of  iat*  years) 
M  was  a  Passwvr,  His  ministry  lasted  three  and  a  half 
pears;  If  not,  probably  a  year  less.  Those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Pa-ssover-view  all  differ  among 
themselves  what  other  feast  it  was,  and  some  of  the  most 
acute  think  there  are  no  grounds  for  deciding.  In  our 
Judgment  the  evidence  is  In  favour  of  Its  being  a  Passover, 
but  the  reasons  cannot  be  stated  here.  •&,  3.  Sheep  [mar- 
ket}—The  supplement  should  be  (as  in  Margin)  'sheep 
[gate]*,  mentioned  Nehemlah  8.  1,  32.  Bet  heads  —  <.  «., 
'house  (place)  of  mercy,'  from  Uie  cures  wrought  there. 
srre  porches— for  shelter  to  the  patients,  impotent— or 
infirm.  4.  Ajs  angel,  Ac.— This  miracle  differed  In  two 
paints  from  all  other  miracles  recorded  In  Scripture:  (L) 


It  was  not  one,  bnt  a  sjecesslon  of  miracles  periodical*) 
wrought:  (2.)  As  it  was  only  wrought  "when  the  watere 
were  troubled,"  so  only  upon  one  patient  at  a  time, 
and  that  the  patient  "who  first  stepped  in  after  the 
troubling  of  the  waters."  But  this  only  the  more  nnde< 
nlably  fixed  Its  miraculous  character.  We  have  heard  od 
many  waters  having  a  medicinal  virtue ;  but  what  watct 
was  ever  known  to  cure  inslanUaneously  a  single  disease  1 
And  who  ever  heard  of  any  water  curing  all,  even  the 
most  diverse  diseases— "  blind,  halt,  withered  "—alike t 
Above  all,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  being  done 
"only  at  a  certain  season,"  and  most  singularly  of  all, 
doing  It  only  to  the  first  person  who  stepped  in  after  the 
moving  of  the  waters?  Any  of  these  peculiarities— much 
more  all  taken  together — must  have  proclaimed  the  su- 
pernatural character  of  the  cures  wrought.  (If  the  text 
here  be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  miracle,  as 
there  were  multitudes  living  when  this  Gospel  was  pub- 
lished who,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  Jerusalem, 
could  have  exposed  the  falsehood  of  the  Evangelist,  if  no 
such  cure  had  been  known  there.  The  want  of  t>.  4  and 
part  of  v.  3  in  some  good  MSS.,  and  the  use  of  some  un- 
usual words  in  the  passage,  are  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  the  evidence  in  their  favour  If  they  were  not 
originally  in  the  text.  Indeed  t>.  7  Is  unintelligible  with- 
out t».  4.  The  internal  evidence  brought  against  it  Is 
merely  the  unlikelihood  of  such  a  miracle— a  principle 
which  will  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther  if  we  allow  it  to 
weigh  against  positive  evidence.)  5-0.  thirty-eight 
years — but  not  all  that  time  at  the  pool.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  most  pitiable  of  all  the  cases,  and  there/ore  selected. 
saw  him  lie  and  knew,  Ac— As  He  doubtless  visited  the 
spot  Just  to  perform  this  cure,  so  He  knows  where  to  find 
His  patient,  and  the  whole  previous  history  of  his  case  (oh. 
2.  25).  Wilt  thou  be  mad*  whole  5 — Could  anyone  doubt 
that  a  sick  man  would  like  to  be  made  whole,  or  that  the 
patients  came  thither,  and  this  man  had  returned  again 
and  again,  Just  in  hope  of  a  oure?  But  onr  Lord  asked 
the  question.  (1.)  To  fasten  attention  upon  Himself;  (3.) 
By  making  him  detail  his  case  to  deepen  in  him  the  feel- 
ing of  entire  helplessness  ;  (3.)  By  so  singular  a  question; 
to  beget  in  his  desponding  heart  the  hope  of  a  oure.  (Of. 
Mark  10.  51.)  Sir,  I  have  no  man,  Ac. — Instead  of  Keying 
hr  wished  to  be  cured,  hejust  tells  with  piteous  simplicity 
how  fruitless  had  oeen  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  it,  and  how 
helpless  and  all  but  hopeless  he  was.  Yet  not  quite.  For 
here  he  is  at  the  pool,  waiting  on.  It  seemed  of  no  use; 
nay,  only  tantalizing—"  While  I  am  coming,  another  step- 
peth  down  before  me  "—the  fruit  was  snatched  from  his 
lips.  Yet  he  will  not  go  away.  He  may  get  nothing  by 
staying,  he  may  drop  Into  his  grave  ere  he  get  Into  the 
pool;  but  by  going  from  the  appointed,  Divine  way  of 
healing,  he  can  get  nothing.  Walt  therefore  he  will,  wait 
he  does,  and  when  Christ  comes  to  heal  him,  lo!  he  is 
waiting  his  turn.  What  an  attitude  far  a  sinner  at  Mercy's 
gate!  The  man's  hopes  seemed  low  enough  era  Christ 
eame  to  him.  He  might  have  said.  Just  before  "Jesus 
passed  by  that  way,"  'This  is  no  use;  I'll  never  get  In  ; 
let  me  die  at  home.'  Then  all  had  been  lost.  But  he  held 
on,  and  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  with  a  glorious 
eure.  Probably  some  rays  of  hope  darted  into  his  heart 
as  he  told  his  tale  before  those  Eyes  whose  glance  meas- 
ured his  whole  case.  But  the  word  of  command  consum- 
mates his  preparation  to  receive  the  cure,  and  instanta- 
neously works  it.  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  Ac.—"  Imme- 
diately" he  did  so.  "He  spake  and  it  was  done."  The 
slinging  of  his  portable  couch  over  his  shoulders  was  de- 
signed to  show  the  perfection  of  the  cure,  the  same  day 
was  the  sabbath— beyond  all  doubt  this  was  Intentional, 
as  in  so  many  other  healings,  In  order  that  when  opposi- 
tion arose  on  this  account  men  might  be  compelled  ta 
listen  to  His  claims  and  His  teaching.  1O-10.  The  Jews 
— i.  «.,  those  in  authority.  See  on  ch.  1.  19.  It  is  not  lawful 
to  carry  thy  bed— a  glorious  testimony  to  the  cure,  as 
instantaneous  and  complete,  from  the  lips  of  the  moat  pre- 
judiced t  (And  what  a  contrast  does  it,  as  all  our  Lord's 
miracles,  present  to  the  bungling  miracles  of  the  Church 
of  Roane!)    T"  a~Unafj  el  reams  tanoes,  the  rulers  had  th* 
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law  on  their  side.  (Nehemiah  13. 15;  Jeremiah  17. 21.)  Bat 
When  the  ta.ua  referred  them  to  "Him  that  hau  made  him 
whole"  as  i.U  authority,  the  argument  was  resistless. 
Tet  they  ingeniously  parried  the  thrust,  asking  him,  not 
who  had  "made  him  whole" — that  would  have  condemned 
themselves  and  defeated  their  purpose — but  who  had  bid- 
den him  "  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,"  in  other  words,  who 
lad  dared  to  order  a  breach  of  the  sabbath?  'Tis  time 
we  were  looking  after  him — thus  hoping  to  shake  the 
man's  faith  in  his  Uealer.  be  tUat  na>  healed  wilt  not, 
Ac. — That  some  one,  with  unparalleled  generosity,  tender- 
ness and  power,  had  done  it,  the  man  knew  well  enough : 
out  as  he  had  never  heard  of  Him  before,  so  he  disap- 
peared too  quickly  for  any  inquiries,  conveyed  Himself 
away — or  'slipped  out'  of  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to 
avoid  both  hasty  popularity  and  precipitate  hatred. 
I  Matthew  IX  14-1U.)  nndeth  him  In  the  temple — saying, 
perhaps,  "  1  will  go  Into  thy  house  with  burnt  offerings,  1 
will  pay  my  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered  and  my 
south  hath  spoken  when  I  was  in  trouble."  (Psalm  66. 
13,  14.)  Jesus,  there  Himself  for  His  own  ends,  "  flndeth 
him  there" — not  all  accidentally,  be  assured.  Sin  no  more, 
&c.— a  glimpse  this  of  the  reckless  life  he  had  probably 
led  before  his  thirty-eight  years'  infirmity  had  come  upon 
aim,  and  which  not  Improbably  had  brought  on,  in  the 
jost  Judgment  of  God,  his  chronic  complaint.  Fearful 
illustration  this  of  "  the  severity  of  God,"  but  glorious 
manifestation  of  our  Lord's  insight  into  "  what  was  In 
man."  The  man  departed  and  told,  6m. — little  thinking 
how  unwelcome  his  grateful  and  eager  testimony  would 
be.  '  The  darkness  received  not  the  light  which  was  pour- 
ing its  rays  upon  it,'  John  L.  6,  11.  [Olshauskn.J  because 
he  bad  done  these  things  on  (be  sabbath-day — What  to 
these  hypocritical  religionists  was  the  doing  of  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  miracles,  compared  with  the 
atrocity  of  doing  them  on  the  sabbath-day!  Having 
given  tiiem  this  handle,  on  purpose  to  raise  the  first  public 
controversy  with  them,  and  thus  open  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity of  laying  His  claims  before  them,  He  rises  at  once  to 
the  whole  height  of  them,  In  a  statement  which  for  gran- 
dear  or.d  terseness  exceeds  almost  any  thing  that  ever 
afterwards  fell  from  Him,  at  least  to  His  enemies.  17, 
li.  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work— The  "I" 
is  emphatic ;  q.  d.,  'The  creative  and  conservative  activity 
of  My  Father  has  known  no  sabbath-cessation  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  and  thai  is  the  law  of  My  working.' 
OtMl  was  his  Father— lit.,  '  his  own  (or  peculiar)  Father," 
as  in  Romans  8.  32.  The  addition  is  their  own,  but  a  very 
proper  one.  making  himself  equal  with  God — rightly 
gathering  this  to  be  His  meaning,  not  from  the  mere 
words  "  My  Father,"  but  from  His  claim  of  right  to  act  as 
His  Father  did  in  the  like  high  sphere,  and  by  the  same 
law  of  ceaseless  activity  In  that  sphere.  And  as,  instead 
at  Instantly  disclaiming  any  such  meaning— as  He  must 
have  done  if  it  was  false — He  positively  sets  His  seal  to  it 
■ji  the  following  verses,  merely  explaining  how  consistent 
such  claim  was  with  the  prerogatives  of  His  Father,  It  Is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  assumption  of 
peculiar  p<^rsonal  Sonship,  or  participation  In  the  Father's 
<!«£«utial  nalure.  1W,  20.  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself— i.  e.,  apart  from  and  in  rivalry  of  Ihe  Father,  as 
they  supposed.  The  meaning  Is,  'The  yon  can  have  no 
teparate  interest  or  action  from  the  Father.'  for  what 
things,  Ac. — q.  d.,  'On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  Father 
doeth  that  same  doeth  the  Son,'  likewise — 'In  the  like 
manner.'  What  claim  to  absolute  equality  with  the 
Father  could  exceed  this :  not  only  to  do  Ifie  tame  things, 
but  to  do  them  as  lite  Father  does  them  1  Father  loveth 
.  .  ,  and  showeth  him  all,  <fcc— As  love  has  no  conceal- 
ments, so  it  results  from  the  perfect  fellowship  and  mu- 
tual endearment  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (see  on  ch.  L 
i,  18),  whose  Interests  are  one,  even  as  their  nalure,  that 
the  Father  communicates  to  the  Bon  all  His  counsels, 
•xui  what  has  been  thus  shown  to  the  Son  Is  by  Him  exe- 
ixiloxl  in  His  mediatorial  character.  'With  the  Father, 
AaUxg  la  willing  ;  it  Is  only  the  Son  who  acts  in  Time.'  [  Al- 
roaox]  Three  things  here  are  clear:  (1.)  The  personal  dis- 
Vm&ten*  In  the  Godhead.  (I)  Unity  of  action  among  the 
IN 


Persons  results  from  unity  of  nature.  (3.)  Their  oneness 
of  Interest  Is  no  unconscious  or  Involuntary  thing,  bat  t 
thing  of  glorious  consciousness,  will,  and  love,  of  which  th* 
Persons  themselves  are  the  proper  Objects,  show  bin 
greater  things,  &c— referring  to  what  He  goes  on  to  men 
tion  (v.  21-31),  comprised  in  two  great  words,  Likk  an< 
Judgment,  which  Stikr  beautifully  calls  God's  RegoiHa 
Yet  these  Christ  says  the  Father  and  He  do  In  common 
21-23.  raiseth  tiie  dead  and  quickeneth  them— one  ar* 
in  two  stages.  This  Is  His  absolute  prerogative  as  God 
so  the  Sou  quickeneth — i.  e.,  raiseth  up  and  qulckenetb 
whom  He  -trill— not  only  doing  the  same  Divine  ad,  b*. 
doing  it  as  the  result  of  His  own  will,,  even  as  the  Fat-he* 
does  It.  This  statement  is  of  immense  Importance  in  re- 
lation to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  distinguishing  them 
from  similar  miracles  of  prophets  and  apostles,  who 
as  human  instrument*  were  employed  to  perform  super- 
natural actions,  while  Christ  did  all  as  the  Father's  oom- 
missioned  Servant  indeed,  but  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  ab- 
solute right  of  action.  For  the  Father  Judgeth  no  man, 
&c— rather, '  For  neither  doth  the  Father  Judge  any  man,' 
implying  that  the  same  "thing  was  meant  in  the  former 
verse  of  the  quickening  of  the  dead" — both  acts  being 
done,  not  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  though  twice 
done,  but  by  the  Father  through  the  Son  as  His  volun- 
tary Agent,  all  Judgment— Judgment  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  or  as  we  should  say,  all  administra- 
tion, honour  t he  Son  as  .  .  .  the  Father — As  he  who  be- 
lieves that  Christ  In  the  foregoing  verses  has  given  a  true 
account  of  His  relation  to  the  Father  must  of  necessity 
hold  Him  entitled  to  the  same  honour  as  the  Father,  so  He 
here  adds  that  It  was  the  Father's  express  intention  Is 
making  over  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  that  men  should 
thus  honour  Him.  honoureth  not  the  Father,  Ac.— does 
not  do  it  in  fact,  whatever  he  may  Imagine,  and  will  be 
held  as  not  doing  It  by  the  Father  Himself,  who  will  ac- 
cept no  homage  which  is  not  accorded  to  His  own  Sou. 
24.  belle veth  on  Him  that  sent  me — i.  e.,  belle  veth  In  him 
as  having  sent  Me.  q.  d.,  I  have  spoken  of  the  Son's  right 
not  only  to  heal  the  sick  but  to  raise  from  the  dead,  and 
quicken  whom  He  will:  And  mow  I  say  unto  you,  Thm 
life-giving  operation  has  already  passed  upon  all  who  receiw 
my  words  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father  on  the  great  errand  of 
mercy,  hath  everiavting  life— Immediately  on  h.n  be- 
lieving (cf.  ch.  3.  18;  1  John  5.  12,13).  is  pawed— 'oath 
passed  over'  "  from  death  unto  life."  What  a  transition  I 
Cf.  1  John  3. 14.  25-20.  the  hour  cometh— In  It*  whole 
fulness,  at  Pentecost,  and  now  la— In  its  beginning*. 
the  dead— the  spiritually  dead,  as  Is  clear  from  t>.  28.  Her* 
He  rises  from  the  calmer  phrase  "  hearing  his  word''  (».  24), 
to  the  grander  expression,  "hearing  the  voice  of  the  Son  qf 
Ood,"  to  signify  that  as  it  finds  men  in  a  dead  condition,  so 
it  carries  with  it  a  resurrection-power,  shall  live — In  the 
sense  of  v.  21.  given  to  the  Son,  <tc— Does  this  refer  to  the 
essential  life  of  the  Son  before  all  time  (ch.  1. 4)  [as  most  of 
the  Fathers,  and  Olshacben,  Stier,  Alfokd.  &c,  among 
the  moderns],  or  to  the  purpose  of  God  that  this  essen- 
tial life  should  reside  In  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  Son, 
and  be  manifested  thus  to  the  world?  [Calvin,  Lucks, 
Luthakdt,  Ac.  |  The  question  Is  as  difficult  as  the  sub- 
ject is  high.  But  as  all  that  Christ  says  ot  His  essential 
relation  to  the  Father  is  intended  to  explain  and  e-iali 
his  mediatorial  functions,  so  the  one  seems  in  our  Lord's 
own  mind  and  language  mainly  the  starting-point  of 
the  other,  because  he  Is  the  Son  of  man — This  .-teems  to 
confirm  the  last,  remark,  that  what  Christ  had  properly 
in  view  was  the  Indwelling  of  the  Sou's  essential  life  It 
humanity  as  the  great  theatre  and  medium  of  Divine  dis- 
play, In  both  the  great  departments  of  His  work— <i/*- 
giving  and  judgment.  The  appointment  of  a  Judge  m  omt 
own  nature  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  redemption.  Marvel  not  at  this— this 
committal  of  all  Judgment  to  the  Son  of  man.  for  th*  hotu 
Is  coming — He  adds  not  in  this  case  (as  in  v.  25),  "  and  now 
is,"  because  this  was  not  to  be  till  the  olose  of  the  whole 
dispensation  of  mercy,  resurrection  of  life— i. «., '  to  U*V 
everlasting.  (Matthew  25.  46.)  of  damnation— It  would 
have  been  harsh  to  say  '  the  resurrection  of  death.'  though 
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shal  is  meant,  for  sinners  rise  from  death  to  death.  [Ben- 
Gel.]  The  resurrection  of  both  classes  Is  an  exercise  of 
■sovereign  authority ;  but  in  the  one  case  it  is  an  act  of  grace, 
in  the  other  of  justice.  (Cf.  Daniel  12.  2,  from  which  the 
language  is  taken.)  How  awfully  grand  are  these  unfold - 
mgs  of  His  dignity  and  authority  from  the  month  of 
fhrist  Himself!  And  they  are  all  in  the  third  person;  in 
what  follows  He  resumes  the  fir  *t  person.  30-33.  of  mine 
svm  self  do  nothing — i.  e.,  apart  from  the  Father,  or  in 
any  interest  than  my  own.  (See  on  v.  19.)  as  I  hear — 7. 
i.,  'My  Judgments  are  all  anticipated  in  the  bosom  of  my 
Father,  to  which  I  have  immediate  access,  and  by  me 
only  responded  to  and  reflected.  They  cannot  therefore 
err,  as  I  live  for  one  end  only,  to  carry  into  effect  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me.  If  I  witness  of  myself— standing 
alone,  and  setting  up  any  separate  interest.  There  Is 
»n©tn«r— i.  «.,  the  Father,  as  is  plalu  trom  the  connection. 
How  brightly  the  distinction  of  the  Persons  shines  out 
nerel  and  I  know  that  the  -witness,  Ac— 'This  is  the 
Son's  testimony  to  the  Father's  truth  (see  eh.  7.  2X;  8.  26, 
55).  It  testifies  to  the  full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
Son,  even  in  thedays  of  His  humiliation,  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Father.'  [Alford.)  And  thus  he  cheered  His 
spirit  under  the  cloud  of  Luman  opposition  which  was 
already  gathering  over  His  head.  33-35.  Ye  sent  nnto 
John — (See  ch.  1.  19,  Ac.)  receive  not  lest  .  .  .  from  men 
— i.  e.,  depend  not  on  human  testimony,  but  .  .  .  that 
ye  may  be  saved—  'I  refer  to  him  merely  to  aid  your 
salvation.'  He  was  a  buniix;;  and  a  shining  light — lit., 
'the  burning  and  shining  lamp'  (or  torch): — q.  d.,  'the 
great  light  of  his  day.'  Christ  is  never  called  by  the  hum- 
ble word  here  applied  to  John — a  light-bearer — studiously 
used  to  distinguish  him  from  his  Master,  but  ever  the  Light 
m  the  most  absolute  sense.  See  on  ch.  1.  6.  willing  for 
a  season — i,  e.,  till  they  saw  that  it  pointed  whither  they 
were  not  prepared  to  go.  to  rejoice  in  his  light — There 
is  a  play  of  irony  here,  referring  to  the  hollow  delight 
with  which  his  testimony  tickled  them.  36-38.  I  hnve 
greater  witness — rather,  'The  witness  Which  I  have  Is 
greater.'  the  works  .  .  .  bear  witness  of  me — not  sim- 
ply as  miracles  nor  e\  en  as  a  miracle  of  mercy,  but  these 
miracles,  as  He  did  them,  with  a  will  and  a  power,  a  majesty 
and  a  grace  manifestly  His  own.  The  Father  himself 
hath  borne  witness  of  me — not  referring,  probably,  to 
the  voice  of  His  baptism,  but  (as  seems  froai  what  fol- 
lows) to  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
[Calvin,  Luceb,  Meyer,  LtrraARDT,  Ac]  neither  heard 
his  voice,  Ac — never  recognized  him  In  this  character. 
The  words  are  'designedly  mysterious,  like  many  others 
which  our  Lord  uttered.'  [Stteb.J  not  his  word  abiding 
In  you — passing  now  from  the  Witness  to  the  testimony 
borne  by  him  In  "the  lively  oracles:"  both  were  alike 
strangers  to  their  breasts,  as  was  evidenced  by  their  re- 
jecting Him  to  whom  all  that  witness  was  borne.  39-43. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  Ac — q.  d.,  'In  the  Scriptures  ye 
Ind  your  charter  of  eternal  life;  go  search  them  then, 
and  you  will  find  that  I  am  the  Great  Burden  of  their 
testimony ;  yet  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  for  that  life  eternal 
which  yon  profess  to  find  there,  and  of  which  they  tell 
yon  I  am  the  appoint*-!  Dispenser.'  (Cf.  Acts  17. 11,  12.) 
How  touching  and  gracious  are  these  last  words !  Ob- 
serve here  (1.)  The  honour  which  Christ  gives  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  a  record  which  all  have  a  right,  and  are  bound  to 
twetrch — the  reverse  of  which  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches ; 
(X)  The  opposite  extreme  is,  resting  in  the  mere  Book, 
without  the  living  Christ,  to  direct  the  soul  to  Whom  is  Its 
main  use  and  ehiefest  glory.  I  receive  not  honour  from 
■aen— contrasting  His  own  end  with  theirs,  which  was 
to  obtain  huttum  applause,  not  the  love  of  God  in  you— 
which  would  inspire  you  with  a  single  desire  to  know 
U'.s  mind  and  will,  and  yield  yourselves  to  it,  in  spite  of 
;.rejudice  and  regardless  of  consequences.  4:4-47.  If  an- 
other ena.ll  come,  Ac— How  strikingly  has  this  been 
verified  in  the  history  of  the  Jews !  '  From  the  time  of 
Uie  true  Christ  to  our  time,  sixty-four  false  Christa  have 
been  reckoned  by  whom  they  have  been  deceived.'  [~Ben- 
OEL.]  How  can  ye  believe?  Ac. — (See  on  v.  40,  41.)  The 
'will  wof"  of  o.  40.  and  '■  cannot"  hv-re  <*re  fust  different 


features  of  the  same  awful  state  of  the  human  heart.  De 
not  think  1  will  accuse  you— </.  d.,  '  My  errand  hither  tt 
not  to  collect  evidence  to  condemn  yon  at  God's  bar.' 
one  tbatjudgetli  you,  Moict,  Ac— a;,  d.,  'Alas!  that  wll> 
be  too  well  done  by  another,  and  him  the  object  of  all 
your  religious  boastings — Moses,'  here  put  for  "  the  Law," 
the  basis  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  he  -wrote  of 
me—'  an  important  testimony  to  the  subject  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch— "of  Me."'  [Alfokd.]  If  ye  believe  not, 
Ac— (See  on  Luke  16.  81.)  hit  -writings  .  .  .  my  words— 
a  remarkable  contrast,  not  absolutely  exalting  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  above  His  own  words,  but  pointing  to  the 
office  of  those  venerable  documents  to  prepare  Christ1! 
way,  to  the  neoesslty  universally  felt  for  documentary  tes- 
timony in  revealed  religion,  and  perhaps  (as  Stikr  adds) 
to  the  relation  which  the  comparative  "  letter  "  of  the  OW 
Testament  holds  to  the  more  flowing  "  words"  of  "spirit 
and  life"  which  characterize  the  New  Testament. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-13.  Five  Thousand  Miraculously  Fed.  (He« 
on  Mark  6.  81-4-1.)  3.  a  mountain — somewhere  in  thai 
hilly  range  which  skirts  the  enst  side  of  the  lake.  4K 
Passover  .  .  .  was  nigh — icut  for  the  reason  mentioned, 
ch.  7. 1,  Jesus  kept  away  from  it,  remaining  in  Galilee. 

14-21.  J&sus  Walks  on  the  Sea.  See  also  on  Mark  6. 
45-56.  14,  15.  that  prophet— (See  on  ch.  1.  21.)  15.  de- 
parted  to  a  mountain  himself  alone — (1.)  to  rest,  whicJb 
He  came  to  this  "desert  place"  on  purpose  to  do  before 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  but  could  not  for  the  multi- 
tude that  followed  Him  (see  on  Mark  6.81);  and  (2.)"* 
pray,"  Ma.'thew  14.  23;  Mark  6.  46.  But  from  His  monn- 
tain-top  He  kept  watching  the  ship  (see  on  v.  18),  and 
doubtless  prayed  both  for  them,  and  with  a  view  to  tb* 
new  manifestation  which  He  was  to  give  them  of  His 
glory.  16,  17.  when  even  was  come — (See  on  Mark 
6.  35.)  entered  Into  a  ship — " constrained"  to  do  so  by 
their  Master  (Matthew  14.  22;  Mark  6.  45),  in  order  to  pul 
an  end  to  the  misdirected  excitement  In  His  favour  (• 
15),  into  which  the  disciples  themselves  may  have  been 
somewhat  drawn.  The  word  "constrained"  implies  re- 
luctance on  their  part,  perhaps  from  unwillingness  to 
part  with  their  Master  and  embark  at  night,  leaving  Hits 
alone  on  the  mountain,  went— rather,  'were  proceed- 
ing.' towards  Capernaum— Mark  says  (6.  45),  "nnh 
Bethsaida,"  meaning  "Bethsalda  of  Galilee"  (ch.  12.21) 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  The  place  they  left  was  ot 
the  same  name  (see  on  Mark  6.  31).  Jesus  was  not  com* 
to  them— They  probably  lingered  in  hopes  of  His  stii 
Joining  them,  and  so  let  the  darkness  come  on.  18.r$ 
sea  arose,  Ac— and  they  were  "  now  In  the  midst  o.  It' 
(Matthew  14.  24).  Mark  adds  the  graphic  and  touching 
particular,  "He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing"  (6.  48),  pul 
ting  forth  all  their  strength  to  buffet  the  waves  and  be») 
on  against  a  head  wind,  but  to  little  effect.  He  taw  tbii 
from  His  mountain-top,  and  through  the  darkness  of  tha 
night,  for  His  heart  was  all  with  them;  yet  would  He  not 
go  to  their  relief  till  His  own  time  came,  they  s*-e  Jestu 
— "  about  the  fourth  wateh  ot  tne  night"  (Matthew  1* 
25;  Mark  6.  4S),  or  between  three  and  six  In  the  morn- 
ing, walking  on  the  sea— What  Job  (9.  8)  celebrates  at 
the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  God,  "Who  axon* 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  th> 
waves  or  the  ska" — what  Agur  challenges  as  God's  un- 
approachable prerogative,  to  "  gather  the  wind  tn  Hn 

FISTS,  and    BIND  THE  WATERS    IN  A  GARMENT"  CPrOVerbt 

80.  4)— lo!  this  Is  here  done  in  flesh,  by  "the  Son  or  MAN." 
drawing  nigh  to  the  ship — yet  as  thou&u  He"  would  hem* 
passed  by  them,"  Mark  6.  48  (cf.  Luke  24.  28;  Genesis  18,  8.  *. 
32.  24-26).  tbey  were  afraid—"  cried  out  for  fear"  (Mat- 
thew 14.  26),  "  supposing  It  had  been  a  spirit"  (Mark  6.  49) 
He  would  appear  to  them  at  first  like  a  dark  moving  spook 
upon  the  waters;  then  as  a  human  figure,  but — in  the 
dark  tempestuous  sky,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  could  be 
their  Lord— they  take  it  for  a  spirit.  (How  often  thus  we 
miscall  our  chlefest  mercies — not  on  ly  thinking  them  dis- 
tant   whtn    they  are  n«ax,  but    thinking    the  beat   tt* 
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worst!)  30.  It  Is  1 1  be  not  afraid— Matthew  a ud  Mark 
jive  before  these  exhilarating  words,  that  to  them  well- 
known  one,  "  Be  of  good  cheer  t"  ai.  "Willingly  received 
htm  into  the  snip— their  first  fears  being  now  converted 
into  wonder  and  delight,  and  Immediately  the  ship 
was  at  the  land— This  additional  miracle,  for  as  such  it 
is  manifestly  related,  is  recorded  hers  alone.  Yet  all  that 
is  meant  seems  to  be  that  as  the  storm  was  suddenly 
oalmed,  so  the  little  bark— propelled  by  the  secret  power 
of  the  Lord  of  Nature  now  sailing  In  it— glided  through 
the  now  unruffled  waters,  and  while  they  were  wrapt  in 
wonder  at  what  had  happened,  not  heeding  their  rapid 
motion,  was  found  at  port,  to  their  still  further  surprise. 

22-71.  Jesus,  Followed  by  the  Multitudes  to  Caper- 
naum, Discourses  to  them  in  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Bread  of  Life— Effect  of  this  on  Two  Classes  of  the 
Disciples.  3»-)44.  These  verses  are  a  little  involved, 
from  the  Evangelist's  desire  to  mention  every  circum- 
stance, however  minute,  that  might  call  up  the  scene  as 
vividly  to  the  reader  as  It  stood  before  his  own  view.  The 
day  folio  wing— the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  and  the  stormy 
night;  the  day  on  which  they  landed  at  Capernaum,  the 
people  whlcl.  stood  on  the  other  side  ot  the  sea — not 
the  whole  multitude  that  had  been  fed,  but  only  such  of 
them  as  remained  over  night  about  the  shore,  i.  e.,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake ;  for  we  are  supposed  to  have  come, 
with  Jesus  and  his  disciples  in  the  ship,  to  the  west  side, 
to  Capernaum,  saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat 
there,  Ac.— The  meaning  is,  the  people  had  observed  that 
there  had  been  only  one  boat  on  the  east  side  where  they 
were,  namely,  the  one  in  which  the  disciples  had  crossed 
at  night  to  the  other,  the  west  side,  and  they  had  also  ob- 
served that  Jesus  had  not  gone  on  board  that  boat,  but 
His  disciples  had  put  off  without  Him:  "Howbeit,"  adds 
the  Evangelist, in  a  lively  parenthesis:, "there  came  other 
boats  from  Tiberias"  (whloh  lay  near  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  lake),  whose  passengers  were  part  of  the  multitude 
that  had  followed  Jesus  to  the  east  side,  and  been  mirac- 
ulously fed ;  these  boats  were  fastened  somewhere  (says 
the  Evangelist)  "  nigh  unto  the  place  where  they  did  eat 
bread,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given  thanks"— thus  he 
refers  to  the  glorious  "  miracle  of  the  loaves"— and  now 
they  were  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  people  back 
Again  to  the  west  side.  For  when  "  the  people  saw  that 
Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his  disciples,  they  also  took 
shipping  (In  these  boats)and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking 
for  Jesus."  95.  when  they  found  him  on  the  other 
aide  fat  Capernaum)  they  »atd,  &c. — astonished  at  His 
brmg  there,  and  wondering  how  he  could  have  accom- 
plished It,  whether  by  land  or  water,  and  when  He  came; 
tor  being  quite  unaware  of  His  having  walked  upon  the 
sea  and  landed  with  the  disciples  In  the  ship,  they  could 
not  set:  how,  unless  He  had  travelled  all  night  round  the 
uo&dof  the  lake  alone,  he  could  have  reached  Capernaum, 
and  even  then,  how  he  could  have  arrived  before  them- 
selves. 96,  Ye  seek  me,  Ac. — Jesus  does  not  put  them 
through  their  difficulty,  says  nothing  of  His  treading  on 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  nor  even  notices  their  question,  but 
takes  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  for  pointing 
aat  to  them  how  forward,  flippant,  and  superficial  were 
itaelr  views,  and  how  low  their  desires.  "  Ye  seek  me  not 
because  ye  saw  the  miracles" — lit.,  '  the  signs,'  i.  e.,  super- 
natural tokens  of  a  higher  presence,  and  a  Divine  com- 
mission, "but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were 
filled."  From  this  He  proceeds  at  once  to  that  other  Bread, 
just  as,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  to  that  other  Water 
'eh.  4).  We  should  have  supposed  all  that  follows  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  wayside,  or  wherever  they  hap- 
pened first  to  meet.  But  from  r.  59  we  gather  that  they 
had  probably  met  about  the  door  of  the  synagogue — '  for 

.hat  was  the  day  In  whloh  they  assembled  In  their  syua- 
«foguea'  [Lightfoot}— and  that  on  being  asked,  at  the 
Howe  of  the  service,  If  He  had  any  word  of  exhortation 
to  the  people.  He  had  taken  the  two  breads,  the  perishing 
and  the  twin?  bread,  tor  the  subject  of  His  profound  and 
extraordinary  discourse.  SJ7.  which  the  Son  of  man — 
tflkklng  that  title  of  Himself  which  denoted  His  incarnate 

)fv.     <hall  give  ante  yon — In  the  sense  of  v.  51.     Htm 
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hath  God  the  Father  *enled— marked  out  and  sutbeuv* 
oated  for  that  transcendent  office,  to  Impart  to  the  worW 
the  bread  of  an  everlasting  life,  and  this  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "the  Hon  of  man."    '48-31.  What  shall  wade 

.  .  .  the  works  of  God— such  works  as  God  will  approve, 
Different  answers  may  be  given  to  such  a  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  inquiry.  (See  Hose*  C. 
f-8 ;  Luke  8. 12-14.)  Here  our  Lord,  knowing  whom  He  had 
to  deal  with,  shapes  His  reply  accordingly.  This  is  the 
work  ot  God,  Ac— That  lies  at  the  threshold  of  all 
acceptable  obedience,  being  not  only  the  prerequisite  \m 
It,  but  the  proper  spring  of  It— In  that  sense,  the  work  of 
works,  emphatically  "the  work  of  God."  What  sign 
showeet  thon,  Ac— But  how  could  they  ask  "a  sign," 
when  many  ot  them  soarce  a  day  before  had  witnessed 
such  a  "  sign  "  as  had  never  till  then  been  vouchsafed  to 
men ;  when  after  witnessing  It,  they  could  hardly  be  re- 
strained from  making  Him  a  king;  when  they  followed 
Him  from  the  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other;  and 
when.  In  the  opening  words  of  this  very  discourse.  He 
had  chid  them  for  seeking  Him,  "  not  because  they  taw  On 
signs,"  but  for  the  loaves?  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were  confounded  by  the  novel  claims  which  our  Lord 
had  Just  advanced.  In  proposing  to  make  Him  a  king, 
it  was  for  far  other  purposes  than  dispensing  to  the  world 
the  bread  of  an  everlasting  life;  and  when  He  seemed  to 
raise  His  claims  even  higher  still,  by  representing  it  su 
the  grand  "work  of  God,"  that  they  should  believe  on 
Himself  as  His  Sent  One,  they  saw  very  clearly  that  H* 
was  making  a  demand  upon  them  beyond  anything  tb^j 
were  prepared  to  acoord  to  Him,  and  beyond  all  that 
man  had  ever  before  made.  Hence  tholr  question,  "What 
dost  thou  workt"  Oar  fathers  did  eat  manna,  Ac— In- 
sinuating the  Inferiority  of  Christ's  miracle  of  the  loave* 
to  those  of  Moses :  q.  d.,  '  When  Moses  claimed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  fathers,  "he  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat" — not  for  a  few  thousands,  but  for  millions,  and  no< 
ouceonly,  butdaily  throughout  their  wilderness  Journey.' 
3a,  33.  Moses  gave  you  not,  Ac— q.  d.,  '  It  was  not  Moses 
that  gave  you  the  manna,  andVeven  it  was  but  from  the 
lower  heavens;  "but  M)i  Father  glveth  you  th«  trut 
bread,"  and  that  "from  heaven."  '  The  bread  of  God  U 
He,  Ac. — This  verse  is  perhaps  best  /eft  In  Its  own  trans- 
parent grandeur— holding  up  the  Broad  Itself  as  iivint, 
spiritvxil,  and  eternal;  Its  ordained  Fountain  and  essen- 
tial Substance,  "  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  ta 
give  it"  (that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father 
and  was  manifested  unto  us,  1  John  1.  3);  and  its  de- 
signed objects,  "  the  world."  34.  Lord  evermore  give  m 
this  bread— speaking  now  with  a  certain  reverence  (a* 
at  v.  25),  the  perpetuity  of  the  manna  floating  perhaps  In 
their  minds,  and  much  like  the  Samaritan  woman,  wher 
her  eyes  were  but  half  opened,  "Sir,  give  me  this  water,* 
Ac.  (ch.  4.  15).  33.  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life—  Henoofortb 
the  dlsoourse  Is  all  in  the  first  person,  "I,"  "Me,"  whlcti 
occur  In  one  form  or  other,  as  Stieb  reckons,  thirty-five 
tiniej.  He  that  cometh  to  me — to  obtain  what  the  soul 
craves,  a-,1  ■**  'he  only  all-sufficient  and  ordained  source 
of  supply,  hunger.  thirst— shall  have  conscious  and 
abiding  satisfaction.  36.  But  ye  Wi»«  «een  me  and  n» 
lleve  not — seen  Him  not  In  His  mere  bodily  presence,  out 
In  all  the  majesty  of  His  life,  His  teaching,  His  works. 
37-40.  All  that,  Ac— This  comprehensive  and  very  grand 
passage  is  expressed  with  a  peculiar  artistic  precision, 
The  opening  general  statement  (v.  87)  consists  of  tw» 
members:  (1.)  "All  that  the  Fatubi  Givbtk  k» 
shall  come  to  me"— q.  d.,  'Though  ye,  as  I  told  yoi. 
have  no  faith  in  me,  my  errand  Into  the  world  shall  In  no 
wise  be  defeated;  for  all  that  the  Father  giveth  me  ihai. 
infallibly  come  to  me.'  Observe,  what  is  given  Him  by 
the  Father  is  expressed  In  the  singular  numberand  neuter 
gender— lit.,  'everything;'  while  those  who  corns  to  Hirr 
are  put  in  the  masculine  gender  and  singular  noruber- 
'  every  one'  The  whole  mass,  so  to  speak,  is  gifted  by  tt» 
Father  to  the  Son  as  a  unity,  which  the  Son  evolves,  on< 
by  one,  in  the  execution  of  His  trust.  So  oh.  17.  2,  "  tba' 
He  should  give  eternal  life  to  all  that  whtoh  Thou  ha« 
given  Him."  [BknoblJ    This  "  shaU"  expresses  Vuo  trie-1 
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.vm  trntatnty  of  It,  the  Fattier  being  pledged  to  see  to  tt 
UuU  the  gift  be  no  elipty  mockery.    (2.)  "  Aim  him  that 

OOMETH    TO  MB    I  WILL  EK  HO  WI8S    OAST  OUT."     As  the 

former  was  the  Divine,  this  is  Just  the  human  side  of  the 
same  thing.  True,  the  "coming"  ones  of  the  second 
Alaose  are  J ust  the  "  given"  ones  of  the  first.  But  had  onr 
Lord  merely  said, '  When  those  that  have  been  given  me 
of  my  Father  shall  come  to  me,  I  will  receive  them'— be- 
Udes  being  very  flat,  the  impression  conveyed  would 
Save  been  quite  different,  sounding  as  if  there  were  no 
Jthm-  law*  in  operation,  in  the  movement  of  sinners  to 
Christ,  but  such  as  are  wholly  Divine  and  inscrutable  to 
as;  whereas,  though  He  does  speak  of  it  as  a  sublime 
certainty  which  men's  refusal*  cannot  frustrate,  he  speaks 
of  that  certainty  as  taking  effect  only  by  men's  voluntary 
advance*  to  Him  and  acceptance  of  Him— "Him  that 
eometh  to  me,"  "whosoever  will,"  throwing  the  door 
wide  open.  Only  it  is  not  the  simply  touting,  but  the 
actually  coming,  whom  He  will  not  cast  out ;  for  the  word 
here  employed  usually  denotes  arrival,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  word,  which  rather  expresses  the  act 
of  coming;  see  ch.  8.  42,  Greek.  [Websteb  and  WilEin- 
•OH.]  "  In  no  wise"  is  an  emphatic  negative,  to  meet  the 
fears  of  the  timid  (as  in  Revelation  21. 27,  to  meet  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  hardened).  These,  then,  being  the  two 
members  of  the  general  opening  sta*«ement,  what  follows 
la  meant  to  take  in  both,  "  For  I  came  down  from  heaven 
not  to  do  mine  own  will"— to  play  an  independent  part— 
M  bnt  (in  respect  to  both  the  foregoing  things,  the  Divine 
and  the  human  side  of  salvation)  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  me."  What  this  twofold  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him 
is,  we  are  next  sublimely  told  (v.  89,  40) :  "  And  this"— in 
the  first  place—"  is  the  will  of  Him  that  seist  me,  that  of 
all  ('  everything')  which  He  hath  given  me  (taking  up  the 
identical  words  of  ».  87),  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
raise  it  up  at  the  last  day."  The  meaning  is  not,  of  course, 
that  He  is  charged  to  keep  the  objects  entrusted  to  Him 
m  He  received  them,  so  as  they  should  merely  suffer  noth- 
ing In  His  hands.  For  as  they  were  just  "  perishing"  sin- 
gers of  Adam's  family,  to  let  "  nothing"  of  such  "  be  lost," 
bet  "raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,"  must  lnvolve,/lr*<, 
"giving  His  flesh  for  them"  (v.  51),  that  they  "  might  not 
yerish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  and  then,  after  "  keep- 
ng  them  from  falling,"  raising  their  sleeping  dust  in  in- 
aorrcption  and  glory,  and  presenting  them,  body  and 
soul,  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing,  to  Him  who 
gave  them  to  Him,  saying,  "Behold  I  and  the  children 
which  God  hath  given  me."  So  mncb  for  the  first  will  of 
Him  that  sent  Him,  the  Divine  side  of  man's  salvation, 
whose  every  stage  and  movement  is  inscrutable  to  us, 
bat  infallibly  certain.  "  And  this"— in  the  second  place— 
"Is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which 
•eeth  the  Son  and  belleveth  (or '  seeing  the  Son  believeth') 
on  Him,  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
op  at  the  last  day."  This  is  the  human  side  of  the  same 
thing  as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  answering  to  "  Him 
(hat  eometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out :"  q.  d.,'l  have 
It  expressly  in  charge  that  every  one  that  so  "beholdeth" 
('so  vieweth')  the  Son  as  to  believe  on  Him  shall  have 
everlasting  life ;  and,  that  none  of  Him  be  lost, "  I  will  raise 
him  up  at  the  last  day." '  See  on  v.  64.  41-46.  Jews  mur- 
mured—or  •  muttered,'  not  In  our  Lord's  hearing,  but  He 
knew  It,  v.  43  (ch.  2.  26).  he  said,  I  am  trie  bread,  Ac- 
Missing  the  sense  and  glory  of  this,  and  having  no  relish 
for  such  sublimities,  they  harp  upon  the  "  Bread  from 
Heaven."  'What  can  this  mean?  Do  we  not  know  all 
about  Him— where,  when,  and  of  whom  He  was  born? 
And  yet  He  says  He  came  down  from  heaven !'  Murmur 
not  .  .  .  No  man — q.  d., '  Be  not  either  startled  or  stum- 
bled at  these  sayings ;  for  It  needs  Divine  teaching  to  un- 
derstand them.  Divine  drawing  to  submit  to  them.' 
tau»  come  to  me— in  the  sense  of  v.  85.  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me— 4.  e.,  the  Father  as  the  Sender  of  Me 
«nd  to  carry  out  the  design  of  My  mission,  draw  him— by 
an  internal  and  efficacious  operation ;  though  by  all  the 
3teans  of  rational  conviction,  and  In  a  way  altogether 
.vmsonant  to  their  moral  nature  (Song  of  Solomon  L  4; 
Jommlah  KL  >;  H«m«  11.  8,  4V.    ratae  him  up.  Ac— See  on 


V.  54.  written  In  the  prophets— Da  Isaiah  51.  18;  J~.it*. 
mlah  31. S3,  34 ;  other  similar  passages  may  also  bare  hew 
In  view.  Our  Lord  thus  falls  back  upon  Scripture  author 
lty  for  this  seemingly  hard  saying,  all  taught  of  (hxi- 
not  by  external  revelation  merely,  but  by  internal  illumin- 
ation, corresponding  to  the  "drawing"  of  «.  44.  every 
man  therefore,  Ac — i.  «.,  who  hath  been  thus  efficaciously 
taught  of  Him.  eometh  unto  n»~witt  absolute  certainty, 
yet  In  the  sense  above  given  of  "drawing:"  q.  d.,  'As 
none  can  come  to  me  but  as  divinely  drawn,  so  non« 
thus  drawn  shall  fall  to  come.'  Wot  that  any  man  hath 
seen,  Ac— Lest  they  should  confound  that  "  bearing  and 
learning  of  the  Father,"  to  which  believers  are  admitted 
by  Divine  teaching,  with  His  own  immediate  access  to 
Him,  He  here  throws  In  a  parenthetical  explanation; 
stating,  as  explicitly  as  words  could  doit,  how  totally  dif- 
ferent the  two  cases  were,  and  that  only  He  who  Is  "  from 
God"  hath  this  naked,  immediate  access  to  the  Father. 
(See  ch.  1. 18.)  47-51.  He  that  belleveth,  Ac— See  on  eh, 
8.  38 ;  5.  24.  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  Ac— As  he  that  be- 
lieveth in  Me  hath  everlasting  life,  so  I  am  Myself  the 
everlasting  Sustenance  of  that  life.  (Repeated  from  v.  95.) 
Tour  fathers— of  whom  ye  spake  (v.  81);  not  '  ours,'  by 
which  He  would  hint  that  He  had  a  higher  descent,  of 
which  they  dreamt  not.  [Bbmgel.]  did  eat  manna  .  .  . 
and  are  dead — recurring  to  their  own  point  about  the 
manna,  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  ordained  preparatory 
illustrations  of  His  own  office :  '  Your  fathers,  ye  say,  at« 
manna  in  the  wilderness;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  they 
did,  but  they  are  dead — even  they  whose  carcasses  fell  In  th« 
wilderness  did  eat  of  that  bread;  the  Bread  whereof  I 
speak  eometh  down  from  heaven,  which  the  manna  neves 
did,  that  men,  eating  of  it,  may  live  for  ever.'1  I  ant,  Ac- 
Understand,  it  Is  of  Myself  I  now  speak  as  the  Bread 
from  heaven ;  of  Me  if  a  man  eat  he  shall  live  for  ever ; 
and  "  the  Bbead  which  I  will  give  jb  Mt  Flesh,  which 

I     WILL    GIVE    FOB    THE    LIFE    OF    THE    WOBL»."     Here, 

for  the  first  time  In  this  high  discourse,  our  Lord  expli- 
citly introduces  His  sacrificial  death—  for  only  rationalists 
can  doubt  this— not  only  as  that  which  constitutes  Him 
the  Bread  of  life  to  men,  but  as  that  very  element  r* 

HlM  WHICH  POSSESSES  THE  LIFE-GIVING  VIBTU1S.— '  From 

this  time  we  hear  no  more  (In  this  discourse)  of  "  Bread ;" 
this  figure  is  dropped,  and  the  reality  takes  its  place.' 
[Stieb,]  The  words  "  I  will  give"  may  be  compared  with 
the  words  of  Institution  at  the  Snpper,  "  This  Is  my  body 
Which  is  given  for  you"  (Luke  22. 19),  or  in  Paul's  report  of 
It,  "broken  for  you."  (1  Corinthians  11.  24.)  »».  Jews 
Strove  among  themselves— arguing  the  point  together 
How  can,  Ac — q.  d.,  'Give  vis  his  flesh  to  eat  ?  Absurd.' 
93-58.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  .  .  .  and  drink  the  blood 
...  no  life,  Ac— The  harshest  word  He  had  yet  uttered 
In  their  ears.  They  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  eat  his 
flesh.  He  answers,  with  great  solemnity, '  It  is  indispens- 
able.'  Yet  even  here  a  thoughtful  hearer  might  And  some- 
thing to  temper  the  harshness.  He  says  they  must  not 
only  "  eat  His  flesh"  but  "  drink  His  blood,"  which  oould 
not  but  suggest  the  idea  of  His  death—  Implied  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  one's  flesh  from  his  blood.  And  as  He  had 
already  hinted  that  it  was  to  be  something  very  different 
from  a  natural  death,  saying,  "  My  flesh  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world"  (v.  51),  it  must  have  been  pretty  plain  to 
candid  hearers  that  he  meant  something  above  the  gross 
idea  which  the  bare  terms  expressed.  And  farther,  when* 
he  added  that  they  "  had  no  life  In  them  unless  they  thus 
ate  and  drank,"  it  was  Impossible  they  should  think  He 
meant  that  the  temporal  life  they  were  then  living  was  de- 
pendent on  their  eating  and  drinking,  In  this  g .  oss  sense. 
His  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  whole  statement  was  cer- 
tainly confounding,  and  beyond  doubt  was  meant  to  b* 
so.  Onr  Lord  had  told  them  that  in  spite  of  all  they  had 
"seen"  In  Him  they  "did  not  believe"  (v.  36).  For  the* 
conviction  there'ore  he  does  not  here  lay  Himself  out; 
bnt  having  the  ear  not  only  of  them  but  of  the  mors 
candid  and  thoughtful  In  the  crowded  synagogue,  and  tn« 
miracle  of  the  loaves  having  led  up  to  the  most  exalted 
of  all  views  of  His  Person  and  Office,  He  takes  advantage 
of  their  very  difficulties  and  objections  to  announce,  tor 
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all  Hint,  those  most  profound  troths  which  are  here  ex- 
pressed, regardless  of  the  disgust  of  the  unteachable,  and 
She  prejudices  even  of  tbe  most  sincere,  which  His  lan- 
«a&ge  would  seem  only  designed  to  deepen.  The  truth 
really  conveyed  nere  Is  no  other  than  that  expressed  In  v. 
51.  though  In  more  emphatic  terms — that  Himself,  In  the 
virtae  of  His  sacrificial  death,  is  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
life  of  meu ;  and  that  unless  men  voluntarily  appropriate 
to  thetrmelves  tills  death,  in  Its  sacrificial  virtue,  so  as  to 
become  the  very  life  and  nourishment  of  their  inner  man, 
t.hey  have  no  spiritual  and  eternal  life  at  all.  Not  as  if 
Ills  death  were  the  only  thing  of  value,  but  it  Is  what  gives 
all  else  In  Christ's  Incarnate  Person,  Life,  and  Office,  their 
whole  value  to  us  sinners.  Whoso  eateth.  .  .  .  hath,  *<■. — 
The  former  verse  said  that  unlets  they  partook  of  Him 
they  had  no  life;  this  adds,  that  whoever  does  so  "hath 
eternal  life."  And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  tlie  last  day — 
For  the  fourth  time  this  is  repeated  (see  v.  89,  40,  44) — show- 
ing most  clearly  that  the  "eternal  life"  which  such  a  man 
"hath"  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  future  resurrect ion- 
ltfe,  from  which  it  is  carefully  distinguished  ea«h  time, 
but  a  life  communicated  here  below  Immediately  on  be- 
lieving (en.  8.  86;  5.  24,  25) ;  and  giving  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  as  that  which  consummates  tbe  redemption  of 
the  erttire  rrutn,  a  prominence  which  in  the  current  theo- 
logy, H  is  to  be  feared,  it  has  seldom  had.  (See  Romans  8. 
28;  1  Corinthians  15.,  throughout.)  He  that  eateth  .  .  . 
rfwelleth  In  me  and  1  In  him — As  our  food  becomes  in- 
corporated with  ourselves,  so  Christ  and  those  who  eat 
His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  become  spiritually  one  life, 
though  •personally  distinct.  As  the  living  Father  hath 
mat  me — to  communicate  His  own  life,  anil  I  live  by 
tfe«  Pather — lit.,  'because  of  the  Father;'  My  life  and  his 
being  one,  but  Mine  that  of  a  Son,  whose  it  is  to  be  "  of  the 
Father."  (See  ch.  1.  18;  5.  26.)  he  that  eateth  me  Khali 
live  by  me— {it.,  'because  of  me.'  So  that  thougli  one  spir- 
itual Ufa  with  Him,  "  the  Head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  as 
the  head  of  Christ  Is  God."  (1  Corinthians  11.  3;  8.  28.) 
riiUUtiiatbread,  &c— a  sort  of  summing  up  of  the  whole 
discourse,  on  which  let  this  one  further  remark  suffice — 
that  as  our  Lord,  Instead  of  softening  down  His  figurative 
sublimities,  or  even  putting  tliem  in  naked  phraseology, 
leaves  the  great  truths  of  His  Person  and  Office,  and  our 
participation  of  Him  and  it,  enshrined  for  all  time  in 
IhOMe  glorious  forms  of  speech,  so  when  we  attempt  to 
ttrip  tbe  truth  of  these  figures,  figures  though  they  be,  it 
Stwj  away  from  us,  like  water  when  the  vessel  is  broken, 
Mid  our  wisdom  lies  in  raising  our  own  spirit,  and  at- 
ennlng  our  own  ear,  to  our  Lord's  chosen  modes  of  ex- 
prswilou.  (It  should  be  added  that  although  this  discourse 
hoe  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the 
Sacrament  has  every  thing  to  do  with  it,  as  the  visible  em- 
hodttm^u  of  these  figures,  and,  to  the  believing  partaker, 
a  real,  yea,  and  the  most  lively  and  affecting  participation 
;<f  HU  fiesh  *nd  blood,  and  nourishment  thereby  of  the 
spirit  usJ  and  eternal  life,  here  below.)  59.  These  things 
»U«I  he  In  the  synagogue — which  seems  to  imply  that 
^•fcu»t  follows  took  place  after  the  congregation  had  broken 
ttj!».  GO-6*.  Many  of  his  dlxclples — His  pretty  oonstant 
iillowers,  though  an  outer  circle  of  them,  hard  saying — 
not  merely  harsh,  but  insufferable,  as  the  word  often 
ituean*  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  uui  hear — submit  to 
UMteai  to  It.  Doth  this  offend  .  .  .  What  and  it,  &c— 
y.  d., '  If  ye  are  stumbled  at  what  I  have  said,  how  will  ye 
bear  what  I  now  say  ?'  Not  that  His  ascension  Itself  would 
mtumble  thorn  more  than  His  death,  but  that  after  recoil- 
tug  from  the  mention  of  the  one  they  would  not  be  In  a 
wtate  of  mind  to  take  in  tbe  other,  the  flesh  proflteth 
mothlng— -Much  of  His  discourse  was  about  "flesh;"  but 
flesh  as  such,  mere  flesh,  could  profit  nothing,  much  less 
Imparl  that  Ufe  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  communl- 
saites  to  the  soul,  the  words  I  speak  are  spirit  and  life— 
the  whole  burden  of  the  discourse  Is  "spirit,"  not  mere 
flesh,  and  "  Ufc"  in  Its  highest,  not  its  lowest  sense,  and 
U>e  words  1  have  employed  are  to  be  interpreted  solely  in 
tiMC  aauato.  Bat  there  are  some,  <fee. — q.  a\,  '  But  it  mat- 
ers little  to  some  of  you  In  what  sense  I  speak,  for  ye 
:+L'.trr*  not.'  ThU  was  said,  adds  the  Evangelist,  not 
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merely  of  the  outer  but  of  the  inner  circle  of  His  dts 
clples;  for  he  knew  the  traitor,  though  It  was  not  yet.  Unit 
to  expose  him.  Therefore  said  I,  <fec— q.  d.,  'That  w»» 
why  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  teaching 
which  some  of  you  are  strangecs  to.'  except  It  were  given 
him— plainly  showing  that  by  the  Father's  ""drawing"  (t 
44)  was  meant  an  internal  and  efficacious  operation,  foi  Id 
recalling  the  statement  here  He  says,  it  must  be  "given  to 
a  man  to  come'  to  Christ.  66-71.  Prom  that  time,  Ac  - 
or,  in  consequence  of  this.  Those  last  words  of  our  Lo»«J 
seemed  to  have  given  them  the  finishing  stroke—  the; 
could  not  stand  It  any  longer,  walked  no  more — Many  a 
Journey,  It  may  be,  they  had  taken  with  Him,  but  now 
they  gave  Him  finally  up !  the  Twelve— the  first,  time 
they  are  thus  mentioned  in  this  Gospel.  AVU1  ye  also  g« 
away  J— Affecting  appeal!  Evidently  Christ  felt  the  de- 
sertion of  Him  even  by  those  miserable  men  who  could 
not  abide  His  statements;  and  seeing  a  disturbance  even 
of  the  wheat  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  which  blew  away 
the  ctiaff  (not  yet  visibly  showing  itself,  but  open  to  Hi» 
eyes  of  fire).  He  would  nip  it  in  the  bud  by  this  home  ques- 
tion. Then  Simon  Peter — whose  forwardness  in  this  cast 
was  noble,  and  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  His  Lord  doubt- 
less very  grateful.  Lord,  to  whom,  <fec— q.  d.,  '  We  can- 
not deny  that  .we  have  been  staggered  as  well  as  they,  and 
seeing  so  many  go  away  who,  as  we  thought,  might  have 
been  retained  by  teaching  a  little  less  hard  to  take  in,  our 
own  endurance  has  been  severely  tried,  nor  have  w« 
been  able  to  stop  short  of  the  question,  Shall  we  follow 
the  rest,  and  give  it  upT  But  when  it  came  to  this,  our 
light  returned,  and  our  hearts  were  reassured.  For  as 
soon  as  we  thought  of  going  away,  there  arose  upon  us 
that  awful  question,  "To  whom  shall  we  goT"  To  the 
lifeless  formalism  and  wretched  traditions  of  the  elders  T 
to  the  gods  many  and  lords  many  of  the  heathen  around 
us?  or  to  blank  unbelief T  Nay,  Lord,  we  are  shut  up. 
Tliey  have  none  of  that  "ktkknal  life"  to  offer  ui 
whereof  Thou  hast  been  discoursing,  in  words  rich  and 
ravishing  as  well  as  In  words  staggering  to  human  wis- 
dom. That  life  we  cannot  want;  that  life  we  have  learnt 
to  crave  as  a  necessity  of  the  deeper  nature  which  Thor. 
hast  awakened :  "Reword*  of  that  eternal  life"  (the  author- 
ity to  reveal  it  and  the  power  to  confer  it)  Thou  hast:  Thewv 
fore  will  we  stay  with  Thee—'  we  must.'  And  we  bell*  vr. 
&c— (See  on  Matthew  16. 16.)  Peter  seems  to  have  added 
this  not  merely— probably  not  so  much — as  an  assurance 
to  his  Lord  of  his  heart's  belief  In  Him,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  fortifying  himself  and  his  faithful  brethren  against  that 
recoil  from  his  Lord's  harsh  statements  which  be  was 
probably  struggling  against  with  diflloulty  at  that  mo- 
ment. N.  B.— There  are  seasons  when  one's  faith  Is  tried 
to  the  utmost,  particularly  by  speculative  difficulties  ;  the 
spiritual  eye  then  swims,  and  all  truth  seems  ready  to 
depart  from  us.  At  such  seasons,  a  clear  perception  that 
to  abandon  the  faith  of  Christ  is  to  face  blank  desoUUion, 
ruin  and  death;  and  on  recoiling  from  this,  to  be  able  to 
fall  back,  not  merely  on  first  principles  and  immovable 
foundations,  but  on  persoruU  experience  of  a  Living  Lord  M 
whom  all  truth  is  wrapt  up  and  mude  flesh  for  our  very  benefit 
—this  is  a  relief  unspeakable.  Under  that  blessed  Wing 
taking  shelter,  until  we  are  again  tit  to  grapple  with  th« 
questions  that  have  staggered  us,  we  at  length  either  And 
our  way  through  them,  or  attain  to  a  calm  satisfaction  Id 
the  discovery  that  they  lie  beyoud  the  limits  of  present 
apprehension.  Have  not  I  chosen  .  .  .  and  one  of  you 
U  a  devil i — q.d.,  'Well  said,  Simon -Barjonas,  but  that 
"we"  embraces  not  so  wide  a  circle  as  in  the  simplicity 
of  thine  heart  thou  thlnkest;  for  though  I  have  chosen 
you  but  twelve,  one  oven  of  these  Is  a  "  devil"  '  (the  tem- 
ple, the  tool  of  that  wicked  one). 
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Ver.  1-53.  Christ  at  thb  Fkaht  of  Tabkbkaolh.  i 
».  After  these  things — i.  e„  all  Chat  is  recorded  after  cA  fc  U 
walked  In  Galilee — continuing  His  labours  there,  'naltW 
of  going  to  Judea,  as  might  have  been  expected,  soojrtot 
to  kill  him,  &o.— referring  back  to  oh.  a,  18.    Bene*  it  uv 
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wri  lhat  our  jbord  did  not  attend  the  Passover  mentioned  at 
ah.  H.  4— being  the  third  since  His  ministry  began.  If  the 
fcA»t  mentioned  In  eh.  5. 1  was  a  Passover,  feast  of  taber- 
uaclea  at  Hand— Tills  was  the  last  of  the  three  annual 
festivals,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  the  7th  month  (Sep- 
tember). See  Leviticus  23.  83,  <Sr.c. ;  Deuteronomy  lfl.  13, 
ftc;  Net«)mlah8.  14-18.  3-5.  His  brethren  said— See  on 
Matthew  1?.  54-68.  Depart  .  .  .  into  Judea,  Ac— In  v.  5 
•isls  speeel:  la  ascribed  to  their  unbelief.  But  as  they  were 
a  the  "  upper  room"  among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
i'vadples  who  waited  for  the  desoent  of  the  Spirit  after  the 
Liord's  ascension  (Acts  1.  14),  they  seem  to  have  had  their 
prejudices  removed,  perhaps  after  His  resurrection.  In- 
leed  here  their  language  Is  more  that  of  strong  prejudice 
send  suspicion  {such  as  near  relative.*,  even  the  best,  too  fre- 
quently show  in  such  cases),  than  from  unbelief.  There 
was  aiuo,  probably,  a  tincture  of  vanity  in  it.  '  Thou  hast 
many  disciples  In  Judea;  here  in  Galilee  they  are  fast 
iropping  off;  it  is  not  like  one  who  advances  the  claims 
Hiou  dost  to  linger  so  long  here,  away  from  the  city  of  our 
*olemulties,  where  surely  "the  kingdom  of  our  father 
David"  is  to  be  set  np:  "seeking,"  as  thou  dost,  "to  be 
mown  openly,"  those  miracles  of  thine  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  this  distant  corner,  but  submitted  at  head- 
quarters to  the  Inspection  of  "the  world."'  (See  Psalm 
•>>*.  8,  "  I  am  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethren,  an  alien 
unto  nty  mother's  children?")  6-10.  My  time  not  yet  come 
-~i.e.,  lor  "showing  Himself  to  the  world."  your  time 
- 1  ways  ready,  &o.—q.  d., '  It  matters  little  when  we  go  up, 
for  ye  have  no  great  plans  in  life,  and  nothing  hangs 
upon  your  movements.  With  Me  It  Is  otherwise;  on 
every  movement  of  Mine  there  hangs  what  ye  know  not : 
Ftae  world  has  no  quarrel  with  you,  for  ye  bear  no  testi- 
mony against  it,  and  so  draw  down  upon  yourselves 
none  of  its  wrath;  but  I  am  here  to  lift  np  My  voice 
•gainst  It*  hypocrisy,  and  denounce  its  abominations; 
therefore  It  cannot  endure  Me,  and  one  false  step  might 
precipitate  Its  fury  on  Its  Victim's  head  before  the  time. 
A.  sray,  therefore,  to  the  feast  as  soon  as  it  suits  you ;  I  fol- 
low at  the  fitting  moment,  but  "  My  time  Is  not  yet  full 
xaie" '  then  went  he  .  .  .  not  openly— not  "  In  the 
earvr»n)  company."  [Meyer.]  (See  on  Luke  2. 44.)  «* 
it  were  In  secret— rather,  'in  a  manner  secretly;'  per- 
naps  by  some  other  route,  and  In  a  way  not  to  attract  no- 
tice. 11-13.  Jews  (the  rulers)  sought  htm — for  no  good 
end.  Where  Is  he  f — He  had  not  been  at  Jerusalem  for 
probably  o  year  and  a  half,  inuch  murmuring— '  buz- 
eing.'  among  the  people— '  the  multitudes  ;'  '  the  natu- 
ral expression  of  a  Jewish  writer,  indicating  without  de- 
ilgn  the  crowded  state  of  Jerusalem  at  this  festival.' 
rWKBSTKB  and  Wilkinson.  J  a  good  man  .  .  .  Nay  .  .  . 
leceiveth,  Ac— the  two  opposite  views  of  His  claims,  that 
ihey  were  honest,  and  that  they  were  an  imposture,  none 
make  openly  of  him— i.  e.,  in  His  favour,  "  for  fear  of  the 
[ruling)  Jews."  14,  IS.  about  the  midst  of  the  feast — the 
lourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  eight,  during  which  It  lasted, 
ivcut  up  into  the  temple  and  taught— The  word  denotes 
formal  and  continuous  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
casual  sayings.  This  was  probably  the  first  lime  that  He 
did  so  thus  openly  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  kept  back  till 
the  feast  was  half  through,  to  let  the  stir  about  Him  sub- 
side, and  entering  the  city  unexpectedly,  had  begun  His 
"  teaching"  at  the  temple,  and  created  a  certain  awe,  be- 
fore the  wrath  of  the  rulers  had  time  to  break  it.  How 
kmoweth  .  .  .  letter? — learning.  (Acts  26.  24.)  having 
never  learned— at  any  rabbinical  school,  as  Paul  under 
Gamaliel.  These  rulers  knew  well  enough  that  He  had 
not  studied  under  any  human  teacher — an  important  ad- 
mission against  ancient  and  modern  attempts  to  trace 
3ur  Lord's  wisdom  to  human  sources.  [Meyer.]  Proba- 
bly His  teaching  on  th  is  occasion  was  expository,  manlfest- 
:ag  that  unrivalled  faculty  and  depth  which  in  the  Ser- 
moi  on  the  Mount  had  excited  the  astonishment  of  all. 
tO-18.  doctrine  .  .  .  not  mine,  Ac— -i.e\,  from  Myself  un- 
authorised ;  I  am  here  by  commission.  If  any  man  will 
to  the  will,  Ac.—'  Is  willing,'  or  '  wishes  to  do.'  whether 
tffisdor  ...  of  myself— from  above  or  from  beueath  ; 
«  illvlne  or  an  imposture  of  mine.    A  principle  of  im- 


mense importance, showing,  on  the  one  hand,  thai  «i«vl* 
nets  of  desire  to  please  God  is  the  grand  tnlei  to  light  on  ai< 
questions  vitally  affecting  one's  eternal  interests,  and  on  the: 
other,  that  the  want  of  this,  whether  perceived  or  not,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  tnjldelily  amidst  the  lifjht  of  revealed  religion 
seeketh  his  own  glory  ,Ac.  -See  on  Oh.  5.  41-44.  19,  »0.  Did 
not  Moses,  Ac. — q.  d., '  In  opposing  Me  ye  pretend  zeal  for 
Moses,  but  to  the  spirit  and  end  of  that  law  which  he  gave 
ye  are  total  strangers,  and  In  "going  about  to  kill  me"  ye 
are  Its  greatest  enemies.'  The  people  answered,  Thou 
hast  a  devil :  who  goeth  about  to  kill  thee  1 — This  was 
said  by  'the  multitude,'  who  as  yet  had  no  bad  feeling  to  Je- 
sus, and  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  hatching,  as  our 
Lord  knew,  against  Him,  ai-24.  I  have  done  on*  work. 
Ac— Taking  no  notice  of  the  popular  appeal,  as  thert' 
were  those  there  who  knew  well  enough  what  He  meant, 
He  recalls  His  cure  of  the  impotent  man,  and  the  mur- 
derous rage  it  had  kindled  (ch.  5.  9, 16, 18).  It  may  seem 
strange  that  He  should  refer  to  an  event  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  as  if  but  newly  done.  But  their  present  attempt 
"to  kill  Him"  brought  the  past  scene  all  fresh  up,  not 
only  to  Him,  but  without  doubt  to  them  too,  if  Indeed  they 
had  ever  forgotten  it;  and  by  this  fearless  referenoe  to  it, 
exposing  their  hypocrisy  and  dark  designs,  He  gave  His 
position  great  moral  strength.  Moses  gave  you  circmna* 
cislon,  Ac— Though  servile  work  was  forbidden  on  the 
sabbath,  the  circumcision  of  males  on  that  day  (which 
certainly  was  a  servile  work)  was  counted  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  Law.  How  much  less  ought  fault  to  be  found 
with  One  who  had  made  a  man  "every  whit  whole"— or 
rather, '  a  man's  entire  body  whole'— on  the  sabbath -day? 
What  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  none 
daring  to  meet  the  bold  appeal.  Judge  not,  Ac— g,  d., 
'Rise  above  the  letter  Into  the  spirit  of  the  law.'  95-0*. 
some  of  them  of  Jerusalem — the  citizens,  who,  know* 
lng  the  long-formed  purpose  of  the  rulers  to  put  Jesus  to 
death,  wondered  they  were  now  letting  nlm  teach  openly 
Do  the  rulers  know,  Ac— Have  they  got  some  new  light 
In  favour  of  His  claims  T  Howbeit  we  know  this  man, 
Ac— This  seems  to  refer  to  some  current  opinion  that 
Messiah's  origin  would  be  mysterious  (not  altogether 
wrong),  from  which  they  ooncluded  that  Jesus  could  not 
be  he,  since  they  knew  all  about  His  family  at  Nacareth, 
'i'i,  £9.  Jesus  cried— In  a  louder  tone,  and  more  solemn, 
witnessing  style  than  usual.  Ye  both,  Ac— q.  d., '  Yes,  ye 
know  both  myself  and  my  local  parentage,  "  and  (yet)  I 
am  not  come  of  myself."  '  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  Ac— 
Probably  the  meaning  is,  'He  that  sent  me  Is  the  only 
r«tf  Sender  of  any  one.'  30-3%.  sought  to  take  .  .  ,  none 
laid  hands— their  impotence  being  equal  to  their  mxUianttgi 
When  Christ  cometh,  will  he,  Ac— q.  d.,  '  It  this  be  n« 
the  Christ,  what  can  the  Christ  do,  when  He  does  conuo. 
which  has  not  been  anticipated  and  eclipsed  by  tuw 
man?  This  was  evidently  the  language  of  friendly  per 
6ons,  overborne  by  their  spiteful  superior!*,  but  unablv  U. 
keep  quite  silent,  heard  that  they  murmured —thai 
mutterings  to  this  effect  were  goiDg  about,  and  thought  11 
high  time  to  stop  Him  if  He  was  not  to  be  allowed  Uj 
carry  away  the  people.  33,  34.  Yet  a  little  while,  Ac— 
q.  d.,  'Your  desire  to  be  rid  of  Me  will  bo  for  you  ail  to*; 
soon  fulfilled.  Yet  a  little  while  and  we  part  company— 
for  ever ;  for  I  go  whither  ye  cannot  come,  nor,  even  whea 
ye  at  length  seek  to  Him  whom  ye  now  despise,  shall  ye 
be  able  to  find  Him'— referring  not  to  any  penitential, 
but  to  purely  selfish  cries  In  their  time  of  desperation. 
36,  36.  whither  will  he  go,  Ac— They  cannot  compre- 
hend him,  but  seem  awed  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  HI* 
warning.  He  takes  no  notice,  however,  of  their  questions. 
37-39.  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the  feast— the  eighth 
(Leviticus  23.  39).  It  was  a  sabbath,  the  last  feast  day  at 
the  year,  and  distinguished  by  very  remarkable  ceremo- 
nies. 'The  generally  joyous  character  of  this  feast  broke 
out  on  this  day  into  loud  Jubilation,  particularly  at  the 
solemn  moment  when  the  priest,  as  was  done  on  every 
day  of  this  festival,  brought  forth,  in  golden  vewtels, 
water  from  the  stream  of  Slloah,  which  flowed  under  th/t 
temple-mountain,  and  solemnly  poured  It  upon  the  altar 
Then  the  words  of  Isaiah  1Z  8  were  sung,  '  With  ft>n  tiumt 
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jt  draw  water  out  of  the  welis  oj  Salvation,"  and  thus  the 
symbolical  reference  of  this  act,  Intimated  In  v.  39,  was 
expressed.'  [Oijshausen.]    So  ecstatic  was  the  Joy  with 
wnlch  this  oereinony  was  performed— accompanied  with 
sound  of  trumpets — that  It  used  to  be  said, '  Whoever  had 
aot  witnessed  It  had  never  seen  rejoicing  at  all.'  [Light- 
poot.]    On  this  high  occasion,  then,  He  who  had  already 
drawn  all  eyes  upon  Him  by  His  supernatural  power  and 
unrivalled  teaching — "Jesub  stood,"  probably  In  some 
elevated  position,  "and  cried,"  as  if  making  proclamation 
In  the  audience  of  all  the  people,  "  If  any  man  thiest, 
let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink!"    What  an  offer ! 
The  deepest  cravings  of  the  human  spirit  are  here,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expressed  by  the  figure  of  "thirst," 
and  the  eternal  satisfaction  of  them  by  "  drinking."    To 
the  woman  of  Samaria  He  had  said  almost  the  same 
thing,  and  in  the  same  terras,  John  4. 13,  If.    But  what  to 
her  was  simply  affirmed  to  her  as  a  fact.  Is  here  turned 
Into  a  world-wide  proclamation;  and  whereas  there,  the 
fl/t  by  Him  of  the  living  water  is  the  most  prominent 
idea — in  contrast  with  her  hesitation  to  give  Him  the 
perishable  water  of  Jacob's  well— here,  the  prominence 
is  given  to  Hinuelf  as  the  Well-spring  of  all  satisfaction. 
He  had  in  Galilee  Invited  all  the  weak?  and  heavy- 
laden  of  the  human  family  to  come  under  His  wing  and 
they  should  find  best  (Matthew  11.  28),  which  is  just  the 
same  deep  want,  and  the  same  profound  relief  of  it,  under 
another  and  equally  grateful  figure.    He  had  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Capernaum  (ch.  8.)  announced  Himself,  in  every 
variety  of  form, as  "the  Bkead  of  Life,"  and  as  both  able 
and  authorised  to  appease  the  "  hunger,"  and  quench 
the  "thirst,"  of  all  that  apply  to  Him.    There  is,  and 
there  can  be,  nothing  beyond  that  here.  But  what  was  on 
all  those  occasions  uttered  in  private,  or  addressed  to  a 
provincial  audience,  is  here  sounded  forth  in  the  streets 
of  the  great  religions  metropolis,  and  In  language  of  sur- 
passing majesty,  simplicity,  and  grace.  It  is  just  Jehovah's 
ancient  proclamation  now  sounding  forth  through  human  flesh, 
"Ho,  evert  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money  !"  (Isaiah  55. 1.) 
In  this  light  we  have  but  two  alternatives;  either  to  say 
with  Oalaphas  of  Him  that  uttered  such  words,  "  He  is 
guilty  of  death"  or  falling  down  before  Him  to  exclaim 
with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  I"    as  the  Scrip- 
tan  hath  said— These  words  belong    to  what  follows, 
"Out  of  his  belly,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  shall  flow," 
Ac.,  referring  not  to  any  particular  passage,  but  to  such 
m  Isaiah  68.  11 ;  Joel  3.  18;  Zechariah  14.  8;  Ezekiel  47.  1-12; 
in  most  of  which  the  idea  is  that  of  waters  Issuing  from 
beneath  the  Temple,  to  which  our  Lord  comparer*  Hlm- 
Mlf  and  those  who  believe  in  Him.    out  of  his  belly— 
i,  #.,  his  inner  man,  his  soul,  as  in  Proverbs  20.  27.    riven 
•f  living  water— See  on  ch.  4.  13,  14.    It  refers  primarily 
to  the  copiousness,  but  indirectly  also  to  the  diffusiveness, 
at  this  living  water  to  the  good  of  others.    This  spake  he 
•f  the  spirit — Who,  by  His  direct  personal  agency,  opens 
op  this  spring  of  living  waters  in  the  human  spirit  (ch.  8. 
t),  and  by  His  indwelling  in  the  renewed  soul  ensures 
their  unfailing  flow,    they  that  believe,  (fee— As  the  Holy 
Ghost  is,  in  the  redemption  of  man,  entirely  at  the  service 
f#  Christ,  ae  His  Agent,  so  it  is  only  in  believing  connection 
with  Christ  that  any  one  "receives"  the  Spirit.    For  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  [given J — beyond  all  doubt  the 
word  "given,"  or  some  similar  word,  is  the  right  supple- 
ment.    In  ch-  16.  7  the  Holy  TJhost  is  represented  not 
ouly  as  the  gift  of  Christ,  but  a  gift  the  communication  of 
which  waa  dependent  upon  His  own  departure  to  the  Father. 
Now  as  Christ  was  not  yet  gone,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
p«t  given.    Jeans  not  yet  glorified— the  word  "glorified" 
in  here  used  advisedly,  to  teach  the  reader  not  only  that 
the  departure  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  indispensable  to 
theglvlng  of  the  Spirit,  bat  that  this  Illustrious  Gift,  direct 
from  the  hands  of  theascended  Saviour,  was  God's  intima- 
tion to  the  world  that  He  whom  it  had  cast  out,  crucified, 
and  slain,  was  "His  Elect,  In  whom  His  soul  delighted," 
*md  that  it  was  through  the  smiting  of  that  Rock  that 
'•he  waters  of  the  Spirit— for  which  the  Church  was  wait- 
ing, tuul  with  pomp  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  oroelalm- 
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ing  its  expectation— h«Mi  gushed  fortn    upon  a  thtrscy 
world.      40-43.   Many  .  .  .  when  they  heard   this  .  .  . 
said,  Of  a  truth,  (fee— The  only  wonder  Is  they  did  not 
all  say  It.    "But  their  minds  wore  blinded."    Othare, 
This  Is  the  Christ— See  on  ch.  L  21.    Shall  Christ  coats 
out  of  Galilee  .  .  .  Scripture  said  ...  of  the  seed  at 
David  and  out  of  Bethlehem,  &o.— We  accept  this  spon- 
taneous testimony  to  our  David-descended,  Bethlehem- 
born  Saviour.    Had  tho»te  who  gave  it  made  the  inquiry 
which  the  case  demanded,  they  would  have  found  that 
Jesus  "came  out  of  Galilee"  and  "out  of  Bethlehem" 
both,  alike  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  as  In  point  of  fact. 
(Matthew  2. 23 ;  4. 13-16.)    44-49.  would  have  taken  hint, 
but,  (fee— See  on  v.  30.    Then  came  the  officer*—"  sent  to 
fake  him,"  v.  82.    Why   not   brought   him  I— already 
thirsting  for  their  Victim,  and  thinking  It  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  seize  and  bring  Him.    Never  man  spake  like  this 
man— Noble  testimony  of  unsophisticated  men  I    Doubt- 
less they  were  strangers  to  the  profound  intent  of  Christ's 
teaching,  but  there  was  that  in  It  which  by  lte  mysterious 
grandeur  and  transparent  purity  and  grace,  held  them 
spell-bound.    No  doubt  it  was  of  God  that  they  should  so 
feel,  that  their  arm  might  be  paralyzed,  as  Christ's  hour 
was  not  come ;  but  even  in  hnman  teaching  there  has 
sometimes  been  felt  such  a  Divine  power,  that  men  who 
came  to  kill  them  (e.  g.,  Rowland  Hill)  have  confessed 
to  all  that  they  were  unmanned,    ye  also  deceived!— 
In  their  own  servants  this  seemed  Intolerable,    any  of 
the  rulers  and  Pharisees  believed  ? — "  Many  of  them" 
did,  Including  Nlcodemus  and  Joseph,  but  not  one  of 
these  had  openly  "confessed  him"  (ch.  12.  42),  and  this 
appeal  must  have  stung  such  of  them  as  heard  It  to  the 
quick.    But  this  people—  ut.,  'multitude,'  meaning  th* 
ignorant  rabble.    [Pity  these  important  distinctions,  ac 
marked  in  the  original  of  this  gospel,  should  not  be  also 
In  our  version.]    knoweth  not  the  law— i.  e.,  by  school 
learning,  which  only  subverted  it  by  human  traditions. 
are  cursed— a  cursed  set  (a  kind  of  swearing  at  them,  out 
of  mingled  rage  and  scorn).    90-53.  Nlcodemus— reap- 
pearing to  us  after  nearly  three  years'  absence  from  Mm 
history,  as  a  member  of  the  council,  probably  then  stt 
ting.    Doth  our  law,  (fee— A  very  proper,  but  all  tot 
tame  rejoinder,  and  evidently  more  from  pressure  of  con- 
science than  any  design  to  pronounce  positively  In  th« 
case.    '  The  feebleness  of  his  defence  of  Jesus  has  a  strong 
contrast  in  the  fierceness  of  the  rejoinders  of  the  Phari- 
sees.'   [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]    Thou  of  Galilee  V- 
ln  this  taunt  expressing  their  scorn  of  the  par  ty.    Even  » 
word  of  caution,  or  the  gentlest  proposal  to  squire  be- 
fore condemning,  was  with  them  equivalent  to  an  es- 
pousal of  the  hated  One.    Search  .  .  .  out  of  Galilee  .  .  . 
no    proph etr— Strange!     For    had    not  Jonth  (of  Oath- 
hepher)  and  even  Elijah  (of  Thlsbe)  arisen  cat  of  Galilee? 
and  it  may  be  more,  of  whom  we  have  no  renord.  Bnt  rage 
is  blind,  and  deep  prejudice  distorts  all  facts.  Yet  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  losing  Nlcodemus,  when  they  take 
the  trouble  to  reason  the  point  at  all.    It  was  Just  becaust 
he  had  "searched,"  as  they  advised  him,  that  he  went  the 
leng'.h  even  that  he  did.    every  man  went  to  hla  own 
home— -find inn  their  plot  could  not  at  that  time  be  carried  inU 
effect.    Is  your  rage  thus  impotent,  ye  chief  priests? 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-11.  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  i,  %. 
Jesus  went  unto  the  Mount  of  Olive*— This  should 
have  formed  the  last  verse  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  "The 
return  of  the  people  to  the  Inert  quiet  and  security  of  theli 
dwellings  (ch.  7.  58),  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  Is  designedly 
contrasted  with  our  Lord's  homeless  way,  so  to  speak,  at 
spending  the  short  night,  who  is  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  scene  again.  One  cannot  well  see  why  what  is  re- 
corded In  Luke  21.  37,  38  may  not  even  thus  early  hev-j 
taken  place;  it  might  have  been  the  Lord's  ordinary  on* 
torn  from  the  beginning  to  leave  the  brilliant  misery  u 
the  city  every  night,  that  so  He  might  compose  His  sor- 
rowful and  Interceding  heart,  and  collect  Hla  energies  fo» 
new  labonra  of   love;    preferring  for    His  reeUng-p>s*x 
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B*tnany,  and  the  Mount  of  Ohves,  the  scene  thus  conse- 
srated  by  many  preparatory  prayers  for  His  final  humil- 
iation and  exaltation.  [Stier.]  3-6.  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees— foiled  In  their  yesterday's  attempt,  and  hoping  to 
succeed  better  In  this,  woman  ...  In  adultery  .  .  . 
Moats  commanded  .  .  .  should  be  stoned — simply  put 
to  deatu  (Deuteronomy  22.  22),  but  in  aggravated  cases,  at 
w*ast  In  later  times,  this  was  probably  by  stoning  (Ezekiel 
\Z.  40).  but  what  gayest  thou — hoping,  whatever  He 
uiftfit  answer,  to  put  Him  in  the  wrong:  —  If  He  said, 
•ttone  her,  that  would  seem  a  stepping  out  of  His  province ; 
1  Hs  forbade  It,  tnat  would  hold  Him  up  as  a  relaxer  of 
the  public  morals.  But  these  cunning  hypocrites  were 
overmatched,  stooped  down- It  will  be  observed  He 
was  "sitting"  when  they  came  to  Him.  -wrote  with  his 
Anger  on  the  ground— The  words  of  our  translators  in 
Italics  ("as  though  he  heard  them  not")  have  hardly  Im- 
proved the  sense,  for  It  Is  scarcely  probable  He  could  wish 
that  to  be  thought.  Rather  He  wished  to  show  them  His 
aversion  to  enter  on  the  subject.  But  as  this  did  not  suit 
tnem,  they  "continue  asking  him,"  pressing  for  an  an- 
swer. At  last,  raising  Himself  He  said — He  that  Is  with- 
out sin— not  meaning  sinless  altogether;  nor  yet,  guilt- 
less of  a  literal  breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment; 
but  probably,  he  whose  conscience  acquits  him  of  any 
such  sin.  enst  a  stone — '  the  stone,'  meaning  the  first  one 
(Deuteronomy  17.  7).  again  stooped  down  and  wrote — 
The  design  of  this  second  stooping  and  writing  on  the 
ground  was  evidently  to  give  her  accusers  an  opportunity 
to  slink  away  unobserved  by  Him,  and  so  avoid  an  ex- 
posure to  His  eye  which  they  could  111  have  stood.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  added — they  .  .  .  convicted  .  .  .  Wfut  out 
one  by  one  .  .  .  Jesus  left  alone— i.  e.,  without  one  of  her 
accusers  remaining;  for  it  is  added — the  -woman  In  the 
midst — i.  e.,  of  the  remaining  audience.  While  the  trap 
failed  to  catch  Him  for  whom  It  was  laid,  it  caught  those 
who  laid  It.  Stunned  by  the  unexpected  home-thrust, 
they  Immediately  made  off— which  makes  the  Impudence 
of  those  impure  hypocrites  In  dragging  such  a  case  before 
she  public  eye  the  more  disgusting.  Woman,  Ac— What 
*.nlm!table  tenderness  and  grace  I  Conscious  of  her  own 
fullt,  and  till  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  talked 
"if  stoning  her,  wondering  at  the  skill  with  which  her  ac- 
susers  had  been  dispersed,  and  the  grace  of  the  few  words 
feMreased  to  herself,  she  would  be  disposed  to  listen,  with 
%  .reverence  and  teachableness  before  unknown,  to  our 
word's  admonition,  "And  Jesus  said  unto  her.  Neither  do 
(  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more."  He  pronounces  no 
pardon  upon  the  woman  (like  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee"—"  Go  In  peace"),  much  less  does  He  say  that  she 
had  done  nothing  condemnable;  He  simply  leaves  the 
matter  where  It  was.  He  meddles  not  with  the  magis- 
trate's offloe,  nor  acts  the  Judge  In  any  sense  (ch.  12.  47). 
But  in  saying  "Go  and  sin  no  more,"  which  had  been  be- 
fore said  to  one  who  undoubtedly  believed  (ch.  6. 14),  more 
la  probably  Implied  than  expressed.  If  brought  suddenly 
to  conviction  of  sin,  admiration  of  her  Deliverer,  and  a 
willingness  to  be  admonished  and  guided  by  Him,  this 
call  to  begin  a  new  Life  may  have  carried  with  it  what 
would  ensure  and  naturally  bring  about  a  permanent 
change.  (This  whole  narrative  Is  wanting  In  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  valuable  MSS.,  and  those  which  have  It 
vary  to  some  extent.  The  Internal  evidence  in  its  favour 
U  almost  overpowering.  It  Is  easy  to  account  for  its 
omission,  though  genuine;  but  If  not  so,  It  Is  next  to  Im- 
possible to  account  for  Its  insertion.) 

12-60.       Fr/BTHKH    DISCOURSES    OF     J  ESUS— ATTEMPT    TO 
HrrOHB  HIM.     lit.   I  am  the  light  of  the  -world— As  the 

former  references  to  water  (ch.  4.  and  7.)  and  to  bread  (ch. 
a,)  were  occasioned  by  outward  occurrences,  so  this  one  to 
Hght.  In  "the  Treasury"  where  It  was  spoken  (see  on  t>, 
B)  stood  two  colossal  golden  lamp-stands,  on  which  hung 
*  multitude  of  lamps,  lighted  after  the  evening  sacrifice 
ityobably  every  evening  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles), 
lifiualng  their  brilliancy,  it  is  said,  over  all  the  city. 
Ironnd  thoee  the  people  danced  with  great,  rejoicing. 
Sow,  a*  aml4?t  the  festivities  of  the  water  from  Hi  loam 
iestt*  arled.  *ay,ug.  "If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto 


me  and  drink,"  so  now  amidst  the  blaze  and  the  Joyous 
ness  of  this  Illumination,  He  proclaims,  "  I  am  thic  Uam 
of  the  would  "—plainly  In  the  most  absolute  sense.  For 
though  He  gives  his  disciples  the  same  title,  they  are  only 
"light  in  the  Lord"  (Epheslans  5.  8);  and  though  He  calls 
the  Baptist  "the  burning  and  shining  light"  (or  'lamp 
of  his  day,  ch.  5.  85),  yet  "  he  was  not  that  Light,  but  was 
sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light:  that  was  the  true 
Light  which,  coming  into  the  world,  lighteth  every  man" 
(ch.  1.  8,  9).  Under  this  magnificent  title  Messiah  wai 
promised  of  old,  Isaiah  42.  8 ;  Malachl  4.  2,  Ac.  he  that 
followeth  me— as  one  does  a  light  going  before  him,  and 
as  the  Israelites  did  the  pillar  of  bright  cloud  In  the  wil- 
derness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life — the  light,  as 
of  a  new  world,  a  newly-awakened  spiritual  and  eternal 
life.  13-10.  bearest  record  of  thy  self)  thy  record  Is  not 
true— How  does  He  meet  this  specious  cavil  T  Not  by  dis- 
puting the  wholesome  human  maxim  tnat  'self-praise  is 
no  praise,'  but  by  affirming  that  He  wasi  an  exception  to 
the  rute,  or  rather,  that  it  had  no  application,  to  Him.  for  I 
know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  1  go,  Ac. — See  on 
ch.  7.  28,  29.  Ye  Judge  after  the  flesh— with  no  spiritual 
apprehension.  I  Judge  no  man  .  .  .  yet  If  I  jndge,  my 
Judgment  Is  true,  Ac. — q.  d.,  '  Ye  not  only  form  your  car- 
nal and  warped  Judgments  of  Me,  but  are  bent  on  carry- 
ing them  into  effect ;  I,  though  I  form  and  utter  my  Judg- 
ment of  you,  am  not  here  to  carry  this  into  execution— 
that  is  reserved  to  a  future  day;  yet  the  Judgment  I  now 
pronounce  and  the  witness  I  now  bear  Is  not  mine  only 
as  ye  suppose,  but  His  also  that  sent  me.  (See  on  ch.  5. 
81,  82.)  And  these  are  the  two  witnesses  to  any  fact  which 
your  law  requires.'  30.  These  words  spake  he  In  the 
treasury— a  division,  so  called,  of  the  fore-court  of  the 
temple,  part  of  the  court  of  the  women  [Josephuh,  Anti- 
quities, xlx.  6.  2,  Ac),  which  may  confirm  the  genuineness 
of  v.  2-11,  as  the  place  where  the  woman  was  brought,  mm 
man  laid  hands  on  him,  Ao. — See  on  ch.  7.  30.  In  the 
dialogue  that  follows,  the  conflict  waxes  sharper  on  both 
sides,  till  rising  to  its  climax,  they  take  up  stones  to  stone 
him.  31-25.  then  said  Jesus  again  unto  them,  I  go  my 
way,  Ao.— See  on  ch.  7.  34.  then  said  the  Jews,  Will  he 
kill  himself  * — seeing  something  more  In  his  words  than 
before  (ch.  7.  85),  but  their  question  more  malignant  and 
scornful.  Te  are  from  beneath  ...  I  from  above — con- 
trasting Himself,  not  as  in  ch.  3. 81,  simply  with  earth-born 
messengers  of  Ood,  but  with  men  sprung  from  and  breathing 
an  opposite  element  from  His,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  He  and  they  should  have  any  present  fellowship,  or 
dwell  eternally  together.  See  again  on  ch.  7.  34 :  also  e. 
44.  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  be,  ye  shall  die  in  roar 
sins— They  knew  well  enough  what  He  meant.  (Mark  U 
6,  Or.  t  cf.  Matthew  24.  5.)  But  he  would  not,  by  speaking 
it  out,  give  them  the  materials  for  a  charge  for  whl<  h  they 
were  watching.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  irresist!  bly  re- 
minded by  such  language,  so  far  transcending  what  is  be- 
coming in  men,  of  those  ancient  declarations  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  "  I  am  He,"  Ac.  (Deuteronomy  82.  89 ;  Isaiah  41 
10,  13;  46.  4;  48.  12.)  See  on  ch.  6.  20.  Who  art  thorn »— 
hoping  thus  to  extort  an  explicit  answer ;  but  they  are 
disappointed.  26,  27.  I  have  many  things  to  say  and 
to  Judge  of  yon  i  but  He  that  sent  me  Is  true,  Ac. — q.  (L, 
'  I  could,  and  at  the  fitting  time  will  say  and  Judge  many 
things  of  you  (referring  perhaps  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
which  Is  for  judgment  as  well  as  solvation,  ch.  16.  8),  but 
what  I  do  say  is  Just  the  message  my  Father  hath  given 
me  to  deliver.'  28-30.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Seat 
of  man — The  plainest  Intimation  He  had  yet  given  in 
public  of  the  manner  and  the  authors  of  His  death,  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  he,  Ac. — i.  e.,/lnd  out,  or  have  suf- 
ficient evidence,  how  true  was  all  He  said,  though  they 
would  be  far  from  owning  It.  the  Father  hath  not  Udfl 
me  alone  (  for  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  II  Int. 
Ac— q.  <L,  'To  you,  who  gnash  upon  me  with  your  teeth. 
»Dd  frown  down  all  open  appestranoe  for  me,  I  seem  te 
stand  unoountenanced  and  alone;  but  I  havea  sympathy 
and  Biipporl  transcending  all  human  applause;  I  oaxrtf 
hither  to  do  my  Father's  will,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  havr 
not  ceased  to  please  Him. ;  therefore  is  He  ever  by  Me  wit! 
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HU  approving  smile.  His  cheering  words.  His  supporting 
arm.'    As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him 

—Instead  of  wondering  at  this,  the  wonder  would  be  If 
w<rds  of  such  unearthly,  surpassing  grandeur  could  be 
altered  without  captivating  some  that  heard  them.  And 
just  as  "  all  that  sat  In  the  council "  to  try  Stephen  "  saw 
hit  face" — though  expecting  nothing  but  death — "as  it  had 
Wen  the  face  of  an  angel "  (Acts  6. 15),  so  may  we  suppose 
that,  mil  of  the  sweet  supporting  sense  of  His  Father's 
presence,  amidst  the  rage  and  scorn  of  the  rulers,  a  Di- 
vine benignity  beamed  from  His  countenance,  irradiated 
the  words  that  fell  from  Him,  and  won  over  the  candid 
"roany"  of  His  audience.  31-33.  Then  said  Jesus  to 
those  who  believed,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disc  I  pi  en  indeed,  Ac.— The  impression  pro- 
.itined  by  the  last,  words  of  onr  Lord  may  have  become 
vis. bio  by  some  decisive  movement,  and  here  He  takes 
advantage  of  It  to  press  ou  them  "continuance"  in  the 
faith,  since  then  only  were  they  "  his  real  disciples  "  (cf. 
eh.  15.3-8),  and  then  should  they  experimentally  "know 
the  truth,"  and  "by  the  truth  be  made  (spiritually)  free." 
They  answered  him,  Wc  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were 
«cvcr  In  bondage  to  any  man,  &o. — Who  said  this?  Not 
surely  the  very  class  just  spoken  of  as  won  over  by  His 
Olvine  words,  and  exhorted  to  continue  In  them.  Most 
interpreters  seem  to  think  so;  but  it  Is  hard  to  ascribe 
duch  a  petulant  speeoh  to  the  newly-gained  disciples,  even 
In  the  lowest  sense,  much  less  persons  *o  gained  as  they 
were.  It  came,  probably,  from  persons  mixed  up  with 
them  in  the  same  part  of  the  crowd,  but  of  a  very  differ- 
ent spirit.  The  prtd«  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  now  after 
oenturlea  of  humiliation,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
their  character.  'Talk  of  freedom  to  uat  Pray  when  or 
to  whom  were  we  ever  in  bondage?'  This  bluster  sounds 
almost  ludicrous  from  such  a  nation.  Had  they  forgotten 
their  long  and  bitter  bondage  in  Egypt?  their  dreary  cap- 
tivity In  Babylon?  their  present  bondage  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  their  restless  eagerness  to  throw  It  off?  But 
probably  they  saw  that  our  Lord  pointed  to  something 
else — freedom,  perhaps,  from  the  leaders  of  sects  or  par- 
ties— and  wore  not  willing  to  allow  their  subjection  even 
to  these.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  though  He  knew  what 
•laves  they  were  in  this  sense,  drives  the  ploughshare 
somewhat  deeper  than  this,  to  a  bondage  they  little 
dreamt  of.  34,  35.  Whosoever  eominttteth  sin— i.  e., 
Uvctiiin  the  commission  of  It— (Of.  1  John  3.8;  Matthew  7. 
23) — 1*  the  servant  of  sin — i.  e.,  the  bond-serv ant,  or  slave 
of  it;  for  the  question  is  not  about  free  service,  but  Who 
are  In  bondage t  (Cf.  2  Peter  2.  1!);  Revelation  6.  lfl.)  The 
great  truth  here  expressed  was  not  unknown  to  heathen 
moralists;  but  It  was  applied  only  to  vice,  for  they  were 
total  strangers  to  what  in  revealed  religion  is  called  sin. 
The  thought  of  slaves  and  freemen  In  the  house  suggests  to 
our  Lord  a  wider  idea.  And  the  servant  nhldeth  not  in 
the  house  forever,  but  the  son  abidrth  ever — 7.  d.,  '  Aud 
If  your  connection  with  the  family  of  God  be  that  of  noND- 
RBHVAXTH,  ye  have  no  natural,  tie  to  the  house ;  your  tie  is 
essentially  uncertain  and  precarious.  But  thk  Kon'S  rela- 
tionship to  the  Father  is  a  natural  and.  essential  one;  It 
Is  an  indefeasible  tie:  His  abode  In  It  Is  perpetual  and  of 
right:  That  is  My  relationship,  My  tie  :  If,  then,  ye  would 
have  your  connection  with  God's  family  made  rad,  rit/ht- 
ful,  permanent,  ye  must  by  the  Ron  be  mannvMted  and 
adopted  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  In 
this  sublime  statement  there  Is  no  doubt  a  subordinate  al- 
lusion to  (Jenes)s  21.  10,  "  Oast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her 
0/n,  for  the  son  of  this  bon-lwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
eon,  with  Isaac."  (Of.  Galat'.ans  4.  22-30.)  37-41.  ye  seek 
is»  kill  nte—  He  had  said  this  to  their  face  before:  He  now 
repeat*  It,  and  they  do  not  deny  It;  yet  are  they  held 
'jack,  as  by  some  marvellous  spell— It  was  the  awe  which 
His  combined  dignity,  courage,  and  benignity  struck  into 
them,  keowujw;  my  wotd  hath  no  place  in  yon— When 
*ld  ever  human  prophet  so  speak  of  His  words  ?  They  tell 
ns  of  "  the  word  of  tne  Lord"  coming  to  them.  But  here 
Is  One  who  holds  up  "  His  word"  as  that  which  ought  to 
nsul  entrance  n.nd  abiding  room  for  itself  in  the  souls  of 
111  who  near  it.  my  fa'her  .  .  .  your  father— See  on  v. 
1U 


23.  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would  do  th< 
works  of  Abraham— He  had  Just  said  He  "knew  the> 
were  Abraham's  children,"  i.e.,  according  to  the  flesh, 
but  the  children  of  His  faith  and  holiness  they  were  not 
but  the  reverse,  this  did  not  Abraham— In  so  doing  y» 
act  In  direct  opposition  to  him.  -we  be  not  born  of  for- 
titration  .  .  .  we  have  one  father,  God— meaning,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  that  they  were  not  an  illegitimate 
race  In  point  of  religion,  pretending  only  to  be  God's  peo- 
ple, but  were  descended  from  His  own  chosen  Abraham. 
43,  43.  If  God  were  your  father,  ye  would  love  me— 
q.  d..  '  Jf  ye  had  anything  of  his  moral  Image,  as  children 
have  their  father's  likeness,  ye  would  love  me,  for  I  am 
Immediately  of  him  and  directly  from  him.  But  "my 
speech"  (meaning  His  peculiar  style  of  expressing  Him- 
self ou  these  subjects)  Is  unintelligible  to  you  because  ye 
cannot  take  in  the  truth  which  it  conveys.'  44.  Ye  axe 
of  your  father  the  devil—'  This  is  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive testimonies  to  the  objective  (outward)  personality  of 
the  devil.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  an  accom- 
modation to  Jewish  views,  or  a  metaphorical  form  of 
speech.  In  so  solemn  an  assertion  as  this.'  [Alford.]  th« 
lusts  ot  your  father— his  impure,  malignant,  ungodly 
propensities.  Inclinations,  desires,  ye  will  do— 'are  will- 
ing to  do,'  i.  e.,  '  willingly  do ;'  not  of  any  blind  necessity  of 
nature,  but  of  pure  natural  inclination,  he  was  a  mur- 
derer from  ttie  beginning:— The  reference  Is  not  to  Gain 
[as  Locke,  De  Wette,  Alford,  Ac.],  but  to  Adam  [Grc- 
rrtra,  Calvin,  Meyer,  Luthaedt,  &o.j.  The  death  o> 
the  human  race,  in  its  widest  sense,  Is  ascribed  to  the 
murderous  seducer  of  our  race,  and  abode  not  In  th  1 
truth— As,  strictly  speaking,  the  word  means  'abideth,' 
it  has  been  denied  that  the  fall  of  Satan  from  a  former 
holy  state  is  here  expressed  [Locke,  <fcc],  and  some  supe- 
rior Interpreters  think  It  only  implied.  [Olshausen,  Ac] 
But  though  the  form  of  the  thought  Is  present — not  past— 
this  Is  to  express  the  Important  Idea,  that  his  whole  cha- 
racter and  activity  are  Just  a  continual  aberration  from  hit 
own  original  truth  or  rectitude;  and  thus  his  fall  is  not  only 
the  implied  basis  of  the  thought,  but  part  of  the  statement 
itself,  properly  Interpreted  and  brought  out.  no  truth  In 
him— void  of  all  that  holy,  transparent  rectitude  which, 
as  his  creature,  he  originally  possessed,  when  he  speak- 
eth  a  He,  he  speaketh  of  his  own— perhaps  his  own  re- 
sources, treasures.  Matthew  12.  35.  [Alford.]  (The  word 
is  plural.)  It  means  that  he  has  no  temptation  tc  It  from 
without;  it  is  purely  selj '-begotten,  springing  from  a  nature 
which  is  nothing  but  obliquity,  the  father  of  it— i.  e.,  of 
lying  :  all  the  falsehood  in  the  world  owes  Its  existence 
to  him.  What  a  verse  Is  this !  It  holds  up  the  devil  (1.) 
as  the  murderer  of  the  human  race;  but  as  this  Is  meant 
here  In  the  more  profound  sense  of  spiritual  death,  It 
holds  him  up  (2.)  as  the  spiritual  parent  of  this  fallen 
human  family,  communicating  to  his  offspring  his  own 
evil  passions  and  universal  obliquity,  and  stimulating 
these  into  active  exercise.  But  as  there  Is  "a  stronger 
than  he,"  who  comes  upon  him  and  overcomes  him 
(Luke  11.  21,  22),  It  Is  only  such  as  "love  the  darkness," 
who  are  addressed  as  children  of  the  devil  (Matthew  18. 
88;  1  John  3.  8-10).  45-47.  And  because  1  tell  yon  th« 
truth,  ye  wlU  not  believe — not  although,  but  Just  becaiust 
He  did  so,  for  the  reason  given  In  the  former  verse.  Had 
He  been  less  true  they  would  have  hailed  Him  more 
readily,  which  of  you  convlnceth  me  of  sin— '  Con- 
vtcteth,'  brlngeth  home  a  charge  of  sin.  Glorious  dilem- 
ma! 'Convict  me  of  sin,  and  reject  me:  If  not,  why  stand 
ye  out  against  my  claims?'  Of  course,  they  could  only 
be  supposed  to  Impeach  His  life;  but  In  One  who  had 
already  passed  through  unparalleled  complications,  and 
had  continually  to  deal  with  friends  and  foes  of  every 
sort  and  degree,  such  a  challenge  thrown  wide  amongst 
His  bitterest  enemies,  can  araonnt  to  nothing  short  of  • 
claim  to  absolute  sinletsness.  48-91.  Say  ire  not  wall 
That  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil  t — Wlui 
Intense  and  virulent  scorn  1  (See  Hebrews  12. 3.)  Tlsc 
"say  we  not  well"  refers  to  ch.  7.20.  "A  Samar! t«ar' 
means  more  than  '  no  Israelite  at  all:'  It  means  one  The 
preUndtd,  btti  h<ui  no  manner  of  claim  to  the  title — retort 
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>ag  perhaps,  this  denial  of  their  true  descent  from  Abra- 
ham. Jeans  answered,  I  nave  not  a  devil — What  calm 
dignity  ts  here  1  Verily,  "  when  reviled,  he  reviled  not 
again."  (1  Peter 2.  23.)  Cf.  Paul,  Acts  26.25,  "I  am  not 
aiad,"  Ac.  He  adds  not,  '  Nor  am  I  a  Samaritan,'  that 
He  might  not  even  seem  to  partake  of  their  contempt,  for 
a  race  that  had  already  welcomed  Him  as  the  Christ,  and 
began  to  be  blessed  by  Him.  1  honour  my  Father,  and 
ym  do  dishonour  me — the  language  of  wounded  feeling. 
Bat  the  interior  of  His  soul  at  such  moments  is  only  to  be 
aeen  In  such  prophetic  utterances  as  these,  "  For  thy  sake 
I  have  borne  reproach ;  shame  hath  covered  my  face ;  I 
am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  an  alien  unto  my 
mother's  children.  For  the  zeal  of  thine  bouse  hath 
eaten  me  up,  and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached 
thee  are  fallen  upon  me."  (Psalm  69.  7-0.)  I  seek  not 
sains  own  glory  i  there  ts  one  that  sceketh — i.  e.,  evi- 
dently, 'that  seeketh  my  glory;'  requiring  "all  men  to 
honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father;"  Judi- 
eially  treating  him  "  who  honoureth  not  the  Son  as  hon- 
ouring not  the  Father  that  hath  sent  Him"  (ch.  5.  23 ;  and 
et  Matthew  17. 5) ;  but  giving  to  Him  (ch.  6. 37)  such  as  will 
yet  cast  their  crowns  before  His  throne,  in  whom  He 
"shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied." 
(Isaiah  53.  11.)  51.  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall 
narer  see  death  — Partly  thus  vindicating  His  lofty 
•lalms  as  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  life  everlasting,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  holding  out  even  to  His  revllers  the 
sceptre  of  grace.  The  word  "  keep"  is  in  harmony  with  v. 
31,  "If  ye  oontinue  In  my  word,"  expressing  the  perma- 
nency, as  a  living  and  paramount  principle,  of  that  faith 
to  which  He  referred :  "Never  tee  death,"  though  virtually 
ottered  before  (ch.  5.  24 ;  6.  40,  47,  51),  Is  the  strongest  and 
most  naked  statement  of  a  very  glorious  truth  yet  given. 
(In  ch.  11.  26  it  is  repeated  In  nearly  identical  terms.) 
M,  53.  then  said  the  Jews  nnto  him,  Now  we  know 
<kat  thon  hast  a  devil,  Ac— "Thou  art  now  self-oon- 
ricted ;  only  a  demoniac  could  speak  so ;  the  most  Illus- 
trious of  oar  fathers  are  dead,  and  thou  proinisest  ex- 
aaspiion  from  death  to  any  one  who  will  keep  Thy  saying  ! 
pray,  who  art  Thou?'  54-56.  If  I  honour  myself,  my 
feenonr  is  nothing,  Ac— See  on  ch.  5. 31,  Ac.  I  should  be 
a  liar  like  nnto  yon— now  rising  to  the  summit  of  holy, 
naked  severity,  thereby  to  draw  this  long  dialogue  to  a 
head.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  Ac. — *  exulted,'  or 
'exceedingly  rejoiced  that  he  shonld  see,'  he '  exulted  to  see' 
It,  t  «.,  by  anticipation.  Nay,  he  saw  it  and  was  glad- 
he  actually  beheld  It,  to  his  joy.  If  this  mean  no  more 
than  that  he  had  a  prophetic  foresight  of  the  gospel-day 
—the  second  clause  Just  repeating  the  first — how  could  the 
Jews  understand  our  Lord  to  mean  that  He  "  had  seen 
Abraham1?"  And  If  It  mean  that  Abraham  was  then  &«- 
holding,  In  his  disembodied  spirit,  the  Incarnate  Messiah 
[Stter,  Alfobd,  Ac.],  the  words  seem  very  unsuitable  to 
express  It.  It  expresses  something  past— "he  saw  my 
day,  and  teas  glad,"  i.  «.,  snrely  while  he  lived.  He  seems 
to  ref«r  to  the  familiar  Intercourse  which  Abraham  had 
with  God,  who  is  once  and  again  In  the  history  called 
"the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  whom  Christ  here  Identifies 
with  Himself.  On  those  occasions,  Abraham  "saw  Mb." 
'Olbhausbn,  though  he  thinks  the  reference  Is  to  some 
unrecorded  scene.]  If  this  be  the  meaning,  all  that  follows 
Is  quite  natural.  57-50.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him, 
Thon  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old — 'No  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  ihls  as  to  the  age  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  as 
man.  Fifty  years  was  with  the  Jews  the  completion  of 
manhood.'  [ALFORD.]  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham! 
—He  had  said  Abraham  saw  Him,  as  being  his  peculiar 
privilege.  They  give  the  opposite  turn  to  it— "Hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  t"  as  an  honour  too  great  for  Him  to  pre- 
tend to.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am — The  words  ren- 
dered "  was"  and  "  am"  are  quite  different  The  one  clause 
means,  'Abraham  was  brought  into  being ;'  the  other, '/ 
seisi.'  The  statement  therefore  Is  not  that  Ohrlst  earns  into 
atrls&tma  before  A  braham  did  (as  Arlans  affirm  is  the  mean- 
ing), bat  that  He  never  came  into  being  at  all,  but  existed 
Before  Abraham  hod  a  being;  in  other  words,  existed  be- 
ltane iwsXw,  or  eternally,  as  oh.  1.  1.    In  that  sense  the  Jews 


plainly  understood  him,  since  "  then  took  they  np  stone*.  If. 
cast  at  him,"  Jurt  as  they  had  before  done  when  they  saw  th<a 
He  made  Himself  equal  with  &od,  ch.  5.  18.  hid  hrmeelf- 
See  on  Luke  4.  30. 
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Ver.  1-41.  The  Opening  of  the  Eyes  or  One  Born 
Blind,  and  what  Followed  on  rr.  1-5.  As  Je*u> 
passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind  from  birth 
—and  who  "  sat  begging,"  v.  8.  who  did  sin,  this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  he  -was  born  blind,  Ac. — not  in  a 
former  state  of  existence,  in  which,  as  respects  the  wicked, 
the  Jews  did  not  believe;  but,  perhaps,  expressing  loosely 
that  sin  somewhere  had  surely  been  the  cause  of  this 
calamity.  Neither  this  man,  Ac. — q.  d.,  'The  cause  was 
neither  In  himself  nor  his  parents,  but,  in  order  to  the 
manifestation  of  "the  works  of  God,"  In  his  core.'  I 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  Ac. — a 
most  Interesting  statement  from  the  mouth  of  Christ ; 
Intimating,  (1.)  that  He  had  a  precise  work  to  do  upon 
earth,  with  every  particular  of  it  arranged  and  laid  out  to 
Him;  (2.)  that  all  He  did  upon  earth  was  Just  "  the  works 
of  God"— particularly  "going  about  doing  good,"  though 
not  exclusively  by  miracles;  (3.)  that  each  work  had  its 
precise  time  and  place  in  His  programme  of  instructions, 
so  to  speak;  hence,  (4.)  that  as  His  period  for  work  had 
definite  termination,  so  by  letting  any  one  service  pass 
by  its  allotted  time,  the  whole  would  be  disarranged, 
marred,  and  driven  beyond  its  destined  period  for  com- 
pletion ;  (5.)  that  He  acted  ever  under  the  Impulse  of  these 
considerations,  as  man — "  the  night  oometh  when  no  man 
(or  no  one)  can  work."  What  lessons  are  here  for  others, 
and  what  encouragement  from  such  Example  I  As  Ion; 
as  I  am  In  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  -world,  Ac. 
—not  as  If  He  would  cease,  after  that,  to  be  so;  but  that 
He  must  make  full  proof  of  His  fidelity  while  HN  earthly 
career  lasted  by  displaying  His  glory.  'As  before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  (ch.  11. 25),  He  announces  Himself  as  tht 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  so  now  He  sets  Himself  forth 
as  the  source  of  the  archetypal  spiritual  light,  of  which 
the  natural,  now  about  to  be  conferred,  is  only  a  deriva- 
tion and  symbol.'  [Alford.]  0,  7.  he  spat  on  the 
ground,  and  made  clay  .  .  .  and  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man,  Ac. — These  operations  were  not  so  In- 
congruous in  their  natnre  as  might  appear,  thongb  it 
were  absurd  to  imagine  that  they  contributed  In  the 
least  degree  to  the  effect  which  followed.  (See  on  Mark 
6.  13;  and  7.  33,  34.)  Go,  wash  In  Slloam  .  .  .  which 
is,  Sent,  Ac— <See  2  Kings  5.  10,  14.)  As  the  prescribed 
action  was  purely  symbolical  in  its  design,  so  in  connec- 
tion with  It  the  Evangelist  notices  the  symbolical  name  of 
the  pool  as  In  this  case  bearing  testimony  to  him  who  was 
seta  to  do  what  it  only  symbolized.  (See  Isaiah  8.  6,  where 
this  same  pool  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  "  the  streams 
that  make  glad  the  city  of  God,"  and  which,  humble 
though  they  be,  betoken  a  present  Qod  of  Israel.)  8-15.  Tht 
neighbours  therefore  .  .  .  sold,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat 
and  begged — Here  are  a  number  of  details  to  identify 
the  newly-seeing  with  the  long-known  blind  beggar. 
they  brought  to  the  Pharisees — sitting  probably  in 
council,  and  chiefly  of  that  sect  (ch.  7.  47,  48).  16, 17.  this 
man  Is  not  of  God,  Ac— See  on  ch.  5.  9, 16.  Others  said, 
Ac— as  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph,  the  blind  man  said, 
He  is  a  prophet^-rlghtly  viewing  the  miracle  as  bat  a 
"sign"  of  his  prophetic  commission.  18-83.  the  Jews 
did  not  believe  he  had  been  born  blind  .  .  .  till 
they  called  the  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his 
sight— Foiled  by  the  testimony  of  the  young  man  him- 
self, they  hope  to  throw  doubt  on  the  fact  by  close  ques- 
tioning bis  parents,  who,  perceiving  the  snare  laid  for 
them,  ingeniously  escape  it  by  testifying  simply  to  the 
identity  of  their  son,  and  his  birth-blindness,  leaving  U 
to  himself,  as  a  competent  witness,  to  speak  to  the  oar* 
They  prevaricated,  however,  In  saying  they  "  knew  not 
who  had  opened  his  eyes,"  for  "  they  feared  the  Jews,' 
who  had  come  to  an  understanding  (probably  after  what 
la  recorded,  ch.  7.  50,  A"     but  by  this  time  pretty  weif 
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(Dovn),  that  whoever  owned  him  as  the  Christ  should  be 
pcii  oat  of  the  synagogue — i.  c,  not  simply  excluded,  bnt 
utMxnmmmioated.  *4-34.  Give  God  the  praise,  we  know 
that  UUs  bulb  U  a  sinner— not  wishing  him  to  own,  even 
to  the  praise  of  God,  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought 
apon  him,  but  to  show  more  regard  to  the  honour  of  God 
Chan  ascribe  any  such  act  to  one  who  was  a  sinner.  He 
tiinurf  and  said,  Whether  a  sinner  or  no,  &c. — Not 
that  the  man  meant  to  insinuate  any  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  on  the  point  of  his  being  "a  sinner,"  but  as  his 
-pinion  on  such  a  point  would  be  of  no  consequence  to 
sUiers,  he  would  speak  only  to  what  he  knew  as  fact  In  his 
own  case,  then  said  they  again,  What  did  he  to  thee, 
Ac.— hoping  by  repeated  questions  to  ensnare  him,  but 

•  he  youth  t«  more  than  a  match  for  them.  I  have  told 
you  already  .  .  .  will  ye  also  he  his  disciples! — In  a 
vain  of  keen  Irony  he  treats  their  questions  as  those  of 
suixious  Inquirers,  almost  ready  for  discipleshlpt  Stung 
by  this,  they  retort  upon  him  as  the  disciple  (and  here  they 
plainly  were  not  wrong);  for  themselves,  they  fall  back 
upon  Mo*ew;  about  him  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  who 
Suew  about  this  upstart?    The  man  answered,  Herein 

•  «  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence 
;i«  Is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes,  <fcc. — He  had  no 
need  to  say  another  word ;  but  waxing  bolder  in  defence  of 
his  Benefactor,  and  his  views  brightening  by  the  very 
3ourage  which  it  demanded,  he  puts  it  to  them  how  they 
r*mld  pretend  inability  to  tell  whether  one  who  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  man  born  blind  was  "of  God"  or  "a  sinner"— 
from  above  or  from  beneath— and  proceeds  to  argue  the 
mm  with  remarkable  power.  So  Irresistible  was  his  ar- 
gument that  their  rage  burst  forth  in  a  speech  of  intense 
Pharisaism, '  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost 
thou  teach  us? — thou,  a  base-born,  uneducated,  impudent 
youth,  teach  us,  the  trained,  constituted,  recognized  guides 
of  the  people  In  the  things  of  God !  Out  upon  thee !'  they 
•aat  hi  an  omt— Judicially,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  In  fact.  The 
allusion  to  his  being  "  born  In  sins"  seems  a  tacit  admission 
»f  his  being  blind  from  birth— the  very  thing  they  had  been 
so  unwilling  to  own.  But  rage  and  enmity  to  truth  are 
seldom  consistent  In  their  outbreaks.  The  friends  of  this 
excommunicated  youth,  crowding  around  him  with  their 
sympathy,  would  probably  express  surprise  that  One  who 
oould  work  such  a  cure  should  be  nnable  to  protect  his 
patient  from  the  persecution  It  had  raised  against  him,  or 
should  possess  the  power  without  using  it.  Nor  would  it 
be  wonderful  If  such  thoughts  should  arise  in  the  youth's 
own  mind.  But  If  they  did,  it  is  certain,  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  they  made  no  lodgment  there,  conscious  as  he 
was  that  "  whereas  he  was  blind,  now  he  saw,"  and  satis- 
fled  that  If  his  Benefactor  "were  not  of  God  he  could  do 
aothlng"  {v.  S3).  There  was  a  word  for  him  too,  which,  If 
whispered  In  his  ear  from  the  oracles  of  God,  would  seem 
•xpreasly  designed  to  describe  his  case,  and  prepare  him 
tor  the  coming  Interview  with  his  gracious  Friend. 
■  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  His  word. 
Tour  brethren  that  hated  you,  that  cast  you  out  for  my  name's 
take,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified ;  but  He  shall  appear 
ro  Toon  jot,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed"  (Isaiah  66.  5).  But 
bow  was  JETs  engaged  to  whom  such  noble  testimony  had 
b6«n  given,  and  for  whom  such  persecution  had  been 
borne?  Uttering,  perhaps.  In  secret,  "  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,"  the  words  of  the  prophetic  psalm,  "  Let  not 
them  that  walton  thee,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  ashamed  for 
my  sake;  let  none  that  seek  thee  be  confounded  for  my 
sake,  O  God  of  Israel ;  because  for  thy  sake  I  have  borne 
reproach  . . .  and  the  reproaches  of  thorn  that  reproached 
thee  are  fallen  upon  me"  (Psalm  69.  6,  7,  9).  35-38.  Jesus 
heard— i.  ♦.,  by  intelligence  brought  Him— that  they  had 
east  oat  the  youth  i  and  when  He  had  found  him — by 
accident?  Not  very  likely.  Sympathy  in  that  breast 
sonld  not  long  keep  aloof  from  its  object.  He  said  unto 
him,  Dost  thou  bell«ve  In  the  Son  of  God  T — A  question 
stretching  purposely  beyond  his  present  attainments,  in 
wrier  the  more  quickly  to  lead  him— in  his  present  teach- 
*ole  frame— Into  the  highest  truth.  He  answered  and 
•aid,  Who  la  He,  Lord,  that  X  may  believe  on  Him  I— 

Hi*  reply  Is  affirmative,  and  believing  by  anticipation, 
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promising  faith  aa  soon  as  Jesus  shall  say  who  He  la,' 
[SITES.]  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  hath  rneem 
Him— the  new  sense  of  sight  having  at  that  momei  t  1U 
highest  exercise,  in  gazing  upon  "  the  Light  of  the  world." 
He  said,  Lord,  I  believe  i  and  he  worshipped  Him— a 
faith  and  a  worship,  beyond  doubt,  meant  to  express  fat 
more  than  he  would  think  proper  to  any  human  "  proph- 
et" (v.  17) — the  unstudied,  resistless  expression,  probably 
of  SUPREME  faith  and  adoration,  though  without  the  full 
understanding  of  what  that  implied.  39-41.  Jesus  saM 
— perhaps  at  the  same  time,  but  after  a  crowd,  including 
some  of  the  skeptical  and  scornful  rulers,  had,  on  seeing 
Jesus  talking  with  the  healed  youth,  hastened  to  the  spot. 
that  they  -which  see  not  might  see,  Ac. — Rising  to  that 
sight  of  which  the  natural  vision  communicated  to  the 
youth  was  but  the  symbol.  (See  on  v.  5,  and  cf.  Luke  4. 18.) 
that  they  -which  see  might  be  made  blind— Judicially 
Incapable  of  apprehending  and  receiving  the  truth,  to 
which  they  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  are  we  blind 
also? — We,  the  constituted,  recognized  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple In  spiritual  things?  pride  and  rage  prompting  the 
question.  If  ye  were  blind— wanted  light  to  discern  My 
claims,  and  only  waited  to  receive  It— ye  should  have 
no  sin— none  of  the  guilt  of  shutting  out  the  light,  y* 
say,  We  see  ■  therefore  your  sin  remalneth — Tour  claim 
to  possess  light,  while  rejecting  Me,  is  that  which  seals 
you  up  In  the  guilt  of  unbelief. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  Good  Shepherd.  This  discourse  seems 
plainly  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  It 
The  figure  was  familiar  to  the  Jewish  ear,  from  Jeremiah 
23. ;  Bzeklel  34. ;  Zechartah  11.,  <fcc.  '  This  simple  oreatare 
(the  sheep)  has  this  special  note  among  all  animals,  that 
It  quickly  hears  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  follows  no  one 
else,  depends  entirely  on  him,  and  seeks  help  from  hint 
alone — cannot  help  Itself,  bnt  Is  shut  up  to  another's  aid.' 
[Luther  In  Stier.]  1,  !8.  he  that  entereth  not  In  by  th* 
door— the  legitimate  way  (without  saying  what  that  was, 
as  yet).  Into  the  sheep-fold— the  sacred  enclosure  off 
God's  true  people,  ellmbeth  up  some  other  way— not 
referring  to  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  office  without 
an  external  call,  for  those  Jewish  rulers,  specially  aimed 
at,  had  this  (Matthew  23.2),  but  to  the  want  of  a  true 
spiritual  commission,  the  seal  of  heaven  going  along  with 
the  outward  authority;  It  Is  the  assumption  of  the  spirit- 
ual guidance  of  the  people  without  this  that  Is  meant,  he 
that  entereth  In  by  the  door  Is  the  shepherd  of  the 
sheep— a  true,  dlvlnely-recognlzed  shepherd.  3.  to  hint 
the  porter  openeth — i.  e.,  right  of  free  access  is  given,  by 
order  of  Him  to  whom  the  sheep  belong;  for  it  is  better 
not  to  give  the  allusion  a  more  specific  interpretation. 
[Calvin,  Meter,  Luthardt.]  and  the  sheep  hear  hla 
voice — This  and  all  that  follows,  though  It  admits  of  Im- 
portant application  to  every  faithful  shepherd  of  God's 
flock,  is  In  Its  direct  and  highest  sense  true  only  of  "  the 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  who  In  the  first  five  verses 
seems  plainly,  under  the  simple  character  of  a  true  shep- 
herd, to  be  drawing  His  own  portrait.  [Lamps,  Stub, 
Ac.  J  7-14.  I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep — i.  e.,  the  way  in 
to  the  fold,  with  all  blessed  privileges,  both  for  shepherds 
and  sheep  (cf.  ch.  14.  6;  Ephesians  2.18).  All  that  eve* 
came  before  me — the  false  prophets;  not  as  claiming  the 
prerogatives  of  Messiah,  but  as  perverters  of  the  people 
from  the  way  of  life,  all  pointing  to  Him.  [Olshausek.] 
the  sheep  did  not  hear  them— the  instinct  of  their 
divinely-taught  hearts  preserving  them  from  seducers, 
and  attaching  them  to  the  heaven-sent  prophets,  of 
whom  It  is  said  that  "the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  in  them  " 
(1  Peter  1. 11).  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in — whether  Shep- 
herd or  sheep,  shall  be  saved— the  great  object  of  the 
pastoral  office,  as  of  all  the  Divine  arrangements  towards 
mankind,  and  shaU  go  In  and  out  and  And  pasture— 
in,  as  to  a  place  of  safety  and  repose ;  out,  as  to  "  green  ] 
tnree  and  still  waters"  (Psalm  23.  2)  for  nourishment  t 
refreshing,  and  all  this  only  transferred  to  another  clima, 
and  enjoyed  In  another  manner,  at   the  elosw  of  this 
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aart  hly  scene.    (Revelation  7.  17.)     I  am  come  that  they 
slight  have  life,  and  more  abundantly — not  merely  to 

preserve  but  impart  Lint,  and  communicate  It  In  rich  and 
.lnfalllng  exuberance.  What  a  claim  !  Yet  It  is  only  an 
echo  of  all  His  teaching;  and  He  who  uttered  these  and 
like  words  must  be  either  a  blasphemer,  all  worthy  of  the 
.teath  He  died,  or  "  God  with  as" — there  can  be  no  middle 
course.  I  an*  the  good  Shepherd — emphatically,  and,  In 
the  sense  Intended,  exclusively  so.  (Isaiah  40.  11 ;  Ezeklel 
M.3S;  87.  24;  Zecharlah  13.  7.)  the  good  shepherd  glveth 
oils  life  for  the  sheep — Though  this  may  be  said  of  literal 
■ihepherds,  who,  even  for  thetr  brute  flock,  have,  like 
David,  encountered  "  the  lion  and  the  bear"  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives,  and  still  more  of  faithful  pastors  who, 
like  the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  have  been  the  foremost 
to  brave  the  fury  of  their  enemies  against  the  flock  com- 
m'tted  to  their  care;  yet  here,  beyond  doubt,  it  points  to 
ihe  struggle  which  was  to  issue  in  the  willing  surrender 
of  the  Redeemer's  own  life,  to  save  His  sheep  from  de- 
struction, an  hireling  .  .  .  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not 
—who  has  no  property  in  them.  By  this  He  points  to  His 
own  peculiar  relation  to  the  sheep,  the  same  as  His 
Father's,  the  great  Proprietor  and  Lord  of  the  flock, 
who  styles  Him  "My  Shepherd,  the  Man  that  is  my 
Fellow"  (Zecharlah  13.  7),  and  though  faithful  under- 
shepherds  are  so  in  their  Master's  interest,  that  they 
feel  a  measure  of  His  own  concern  for  their  charge, 
the  language  Is  strictly  applicable  only  to  "  the  Son 
<wer  His  own  house."  (Hebrews  8.  6.)  seeth  the  wolf 
•omlng — not  the  devil  distinctively,  as  some  take  It  [Stiek, 
Alford,  Ac. J,  but  generally  whoever  comes  upon  the 
flock  with  hostile  Intent,  in  whatever  form :  though  the 
wicked  one,  no  doubt,  Is  at  the  bottom  of  such  movements. 
]LrjTHARDT. !  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep— In  the  peculiar  sense  of  2  Timothy  2. 19.  am  known 
nt  mine— the  soul's  response  to  the  voice  that  has  In- 
wardly and  eflScaclously  called  it;  for  of  this  mutual 
loving  acquaintance  ours  Is  the  effect  of  His.  'The  Re- 
deemer's knowledge  of  us  Is  the  active  element,  penetrating 
08  with  His  power  and  life ;  that  of  believers  Is  the  passive 
principle,  the  reception  of  His  life  and  light.  In  this  re- 
ception, however,  an  assimilation  of  the  soul  to  the  snb- 
time  Object  of  Its  knowledge  and  love  takes  place ;  and 
thus  an  activity,  though  a  derived  one.  Is  unfolded,  which 
shows  Itself  in  obedience  to  His  commands.'  [Olshausen.] 
Prom  this  mutual  knowledge  Jesus  rises  to  another  and 
loftier  reciprocity  of  knowledge.  15-18.  As  my  Father 
knoweth  n»«,  even  so  Know  I  the  Father — What  claim 
to  absolute  -quality  with  the  Father  could  exceed  this? 
(See  on  Matthew  11.  27.)  and  1  lay  down  my  life  for  Ihe 
sheep— How  sublime  this.  Immediately  following  the  lofty 
elalm  cf  the  preceding  clause!  'Tis  the  riches  and  the 
poverty  of  "  the  Word  made  flesh" — one  glorious  Person 
reaching  at  once  up  to  the  Throne  and  down  even  to  the 
dust  of  death,  "  that  we  might  live  through  Him."  A  can- 
did interpretation  of  the  words,  "for  the  sheep,"  ought  to 
go  far  to  establish  the  special  relation  of  the  vicarious 
death  of  Christ  to  the  Church,  other  sheep  I  have,  not 
of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring — He  means  the 
perishing  Gentiles,  al-*idy  His  "  *heep"  in  the  love  of  His 
heart  and  the  purpose  of  ills  grace  to  "  bring  Wiem"  in  due 
lime,  they  shall  hear  my  voice—  This  is  not  the  language 
of  mere  foresight  that  they  would  believe,  but  the  expression  of 
a  purpose  to  draw  them  to  Himself  try  an  inward  and  effica- 
cious call,  which  vnndd  infallibly  i,txue.  in  their  spontaneous 
/secession  to  Him.  and  there  shall  be  one  fold — rather 
'one  flock'  (for  the  word  for  'fold,' as  In  the  foregoing 
verses,  is  quite  different).  Therefore  doth  my  Father 
love  me,  because  1  lay  down  my  life,  <fcc. — As  the  highest 
act  of  the  Son's  love  to  the  Father  was  the  laying  down 
of  His  life  for  the  sheep  at  His  "commandment,"  so  the 
Father's  love  to  Him  as  His  incarnate  Son  reaches  its  con- 
lummatlon,  and  finds  its  highest  Justification,  In  that 
Tcbllmest  and  lmx-t  affecting  of  all  acts,  thut  I  anight 
'sthe  It  again— His  resurrection-life  being  indispensable 
io  the  accomplishment  of  the  fruit  of  His  death.  No  man 
jakeih  nr  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  myself  ■  I 
fcavt  fswiir  to  lay  it  down,  and  1  have  power  to  take 


It  again— It  Is  impossible  for  language  more  plainly  Mtd 
emphatically  to  express  the  absolute  voluntariness  fla 
Christ's  death,  such  a  voluntariness  as  It  would  be  mani- 
fest presumption  In  any  mere  creature  to  affirm  of  his  oune 
death.  It  Is  beyond  all  doubt  the  language  of  One  who 
was  conscious  that  His  life  was  His  own  (which  no  crea- 
ture's is),  and  therefore  His  to  surrender  or  retain  at  uHtL 
Here  lay  the  glory  of  His  sacrifice,  that  It  was  purely  vol- 
untarily. The  claim  of  "  power  to  take  it  again"  Is  no  less 
Important,  as  showing  that  His  resurrection,  though  as- 
cribed to  the  Father,  In  the  sense  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  nevertheless  Hut  own  assertion  of  Hi*  own  right  to  life  as 
soon  as  the  purposes  of  His  voluntary  death  were  accom- 
plished. This  commandment — to  "lay  dowr.  His  life, 
that  He  might  take  It  again."  have  I  received  of  my 
Father— So  that  Christ  died  at  once  by  "  commas  of  H  is 
Father,  and  by  such  a  voluntary  obedience  to  tuat  com- 
mand as  has  made  Him  (so  to  speak)  Infinitely  dear  to  the 
Father.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  in  the  light  of 
these  profound  sayings,  must  be  manifest  to  all  but  the 
superficial  student.  19-31.  there  was  a  division  again 
among  the  Jews  for  these  sayings — the  light  and  tire 
darkness  revealing  themselves  with  increasing  clearnens 
In  the  separation  of  the  teachable  from  the  obstinately 
prejudiced.  The  one  saw  in  Hlra  only  "a  devil  and  a 
madman  ;"  the  other  revolted  at  the  thought  that  such 
words  could  come  from  one  possessed,  and  sight  be  glverj 
to  the  blind  by  a  demoniac ;  showing  clearly  that  a  deeper 
Impression  had  been  made  upon  them  than  their  word? 
expressed. 

22-42.  Discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication— From 
the  fuky  of  his  enemies  jesus  escapes  beyond  job- 
DAN,   WHERE    MANY    BELIEVE    ON    HlM.       22,    23.    It  'Wat 

.  .  .  the  feast  of  dedication  —  Celebrated  rather  more 
than  txvo  months,  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  during 
which  intermediate  period  our  Lord  seems  to  have  re- 
mained In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  commemorate  the  puri- 
fication of  the  temple  from  the  profanation"  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  by  Antiochus  Eplphanes  (B.  a  166)^ 
and  kept  for  eight  days,  from  the  25th  Chlsleu  (December^ 
the  day  on  which  Judas  began  the  first  Joyous  celebration 
of  It.  (1  Maccabees  4.  52,  56, 59;  and  Josephcs,  A  nttquitie*, 
xli.  7.  7.)  It  -was  winter— implying  some  inclemenoff. 
Therefore  Jesus  walked  in  Solomon's  porch — for  shelter. 
This  portico  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  and  Jose- 
ph us  says  it  was  part  of  the  original  structure  of  Solomon. 
[Antiquities,  xx.  9. 7.]  24.  then  came  the  .Tews — the  rulers,. 
(See  on  ch.  1. 19.)  how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  dottbc 
— "hold  us  In  suspense"  (marg.).  If  thou  be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly— But  when  the  plainest  evidence  of  It  wars 
resisted,  what  weight  could  a  mere  assertion  of  it  have  7 
25,  20.  Jonu  answered  them,  I  told  you — t.  «.,  in  sub- 
stance, what  I  am  (e.  g.  ch.  7.  37,  88 ;  8.  12,  85,  86,  58.)  ye 
believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said— 
referring  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sheep, 
v.  1,  &c.  27-30.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  <fcc— (See  on  s. 
8.)  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life— not  "  will  give  them;" 
for  It  is  a  present  gift.  (See  on  ch.  3,  36 ;  5.  24.)  It  Is  a  very 
grand  utterance,  couched  In  the  language  of  majestic  au- 
thority. My  Father,  which  gave  them  me— (See  on  ch. 
6.  37-39.)  Is  greater  than  all— with  whom  no  adverse 
power  can  contend.  It  Is  a  general  expression  of  an  ad- 
mitted truth,  and  what  follows  shows  for  what  purpose  It 
was  uttered,  "and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand."  The  Impossibility  of  true  believers  being 
lost,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  temptations  which  they  may 
encounter,  does  not  consist  In  their  fidelity  and  decision, 
but  is  founded  upon  the  power  of  Ood.  Here  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  is  presented  in  its  sublime  and  sacred 
aspect;  there  is  a  predestination  of  the  holy,  which  is 
taught  from  one  end  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  other  ;  not, 
Indeed,  of  such  a  nature  that  an  "  Irresistible  grace"  com- 
pels the  opposing  will  of  man  (of  course  not),  but  so  ttui* 
that  will  of  man  which  receives  and  loves  the  commsjios 
of  God  Is  produced  only  by  God's  grace  [OushatjbKM— e 
testimony  all  the  more  valuable,  being  given  In  spite  ef 
lAithermn  prejudice.)    1  and  my  Father  are  o>*-<Cqj  la** 
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:uage  admit*  not  of  the  precision  of  the  original  In  tula 
. :  i'*t  saying.  "Are"  Is  in  the  masculine  gender—"  we  (two 
persons)  are;"  while  "one"  Is  neuter— "one  thing."  Per- 
■lnps  "one  interest"  expresses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
purport  of  the  Baying.  There  seemed  to  bo  some  contra- 
diction between  His  saying  they  had  been  given  by  His 
Father  into  Hi*  own  hands,  out  of  which  they  could  not 
be  pluoked,  and  then  saying  that  none  could  pluck  them 
out  of  His  Father'*  hands,  as  If  they  had  not  been  given 
out  of  them.  '  Neither  they  have,'  says  He ;  '  though  He  has 
given  them  to  me,  they  are  as  much  in  His  own  almighty 
hands  as  ever — they  oannot  be,  and  when  given  to  me  they 
art  iot,  given  away  from  Himself;  for  He  and  I  have 
*u,  in  oojcmon.'  Thus  It  will  be  seen,  that,  though  one- 
ness of  essence  Is  not  the  precise  thing  here  affirmed, 
that  truth  Is  the  basis  of  what  is  affirmed,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  true.  And  Augustln  was  right  in  saying 
the  "We  are"  condemns  the  SabelUans  (who  denied  the 
distinction  of  Persons  In  tbe  Godhead),  while  the  "one"  (as 
►•xplainod)  condemns  the  Arians  (who  denied  the  unity 
of  their  essence).  31-33.  then  the  Jews  took  up  stone* 
again  to  atone  Him — and  for  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
belbre  (ch.  8.  68,  59).  Many  good  works  have  I  snowed 
jron — t.  e„  works  of  pure  benevolence  (as  Acts  10. 38, "  Who 
went  about  doing  good,"  Ac. ;  see  Mark  7.  87).  from  way 
Father—  not  so  much  by  His  power,  but  as  directly  com- 
missioned by  Him  to  do  them.  This  He  says  to  meet  the 
imputation  of  unwarrantable  assumption  of  the  Divine 
prerogatives.  [Luthai&dt.  ]  for  which  of  these  works 
do  ye  stone  inel— "are  ye  stoning  (i.  e.,  going  to  stone) 
met"  for  blasphemy — whose  legal  punishment  was  ston- 
ing (Leviticus  24. 11-16).  thou,  being  a  man — i.  e.,  a  man 
only,  makest  thyself  God  — Twice  before  they  under- 
stood Him  to  advance  the  same  claim,  and  both  times 
they  prepared  themselves  to  avenge  what  they  took  to  be 
the  Insulted  honour  of  God,  as  here,  In  the  way  directed 
by  their  law  (ch.  6. 18 ;  8. 59).  34-30.  It  Is  written  in  your 
law— In  Psalm  82.  6,  respecting  judges  or  magistrates. 
ye  are  gods — being  the  official  representatives  and  commis- 
sioned agents  of  God.  If  he  called  them  gods  to  whom 
(Ike  word  of  God  came,  say  ye  of  Hint  whom  the  Father 
hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  -world,  Thou  blas- 
pheuiest  J— The  whole  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  has 
been  but  In  part  seized  by  the  commentators,  lies  in  what 
U  said  of  the  two  parties  compared.  The  comparison  of 
Himself  with  mere  men,  divinely  commissioned,  Is  In- 
tended to  show  [as  Nkander  well  expresses  It]  that  the 
Idea  of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to  human 
nature  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  revelations  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  there  Is  also  a  contrast  between  Him- 
self and  all  merely  human  representatives  of  God— the 
eiae  " smnctifled  by  Oie  Father  and  sent  into  tfie  world ;"  the 
other,  "to  whom  the  word  of  God  (merely)  came,"  which  is 
expressly  designed  to  prevent  His  being  massed  up  with 
them  as  only  one  of  many  human  officials  of  God.  it  is 
never  said  of  Christ  that "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Him;"  whereas  this  is  the  well-known  formula  by  which 
the  Divine  commission,  even  to  the  highest  of  mere  men, 
'•  expressed,  as  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  3.  2).  The  reason 
«  that  given  by  the  Baptist  himself  (.see  on  ch.  3. 81).  The 
eontrast  is  between  those  "to  whom  the  word  of  God 
«ame"— men  of  the  earth,  earthy,  who  were  merely  privi- 
leged to  get  a  Divine  message  to  utter  (if  prophets),  or  a  Dl- 
/lne  office  to  discharge  (if  Judges)— and  "  Him  whom  (not 
being  of  the  earth  at  all)(/te  Father  sanctified  (or  set  apart), 
and  sent  into  the  world,"  an  expression  never  used  of  any 
merely  human  messenger  of  Ood,  and  used  only  of  Himself. 
because,!  said,  I  ant  the  Son  *f  God— It  lit  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notloe  that  our  Lord  had  not  said,  In  so  many  words, 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  on  this  occasion.  But  He  had 
aaid  what  beyond  doubt  amounted  to  it— namely,  that  He 
C*re  his  sheep  eternal  life,  and  none  could  pi'jck  them 
oejt  -it  His  hand;  that  He  had  got  them  from  His  Father, 
in  whose  hands,  though  given  to  Him,  they  still  remained, 
M»d  out  of  whose  hand  none  could  pluck  them  ;  and  that 
they  were  the  indefeasible  property  of  bolh,  inasmuch  as 
"He  and  His  Father  were  one."  Our  Lord  considers  all 
Uif  m  just  saying  of  Himself,  "  I  am  the  Bon  of  God''— 
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one  nature  with  Him,  yet  mysteriously  of  Him.  The  paren- 
thesis («.  85),  "and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,"  re- 
ferring to  the  terms  used  of  magistrates  in  the  83d  Psalm, 
has  an  Important  bearing  on  the  authority  of  the  living 
oracles,  'The  Scripture,  as  the  expressed  will  of  the  un- 
changeable God,  Is  itself  unchangeable  and  indissoluble. 
[Olshauben.]  (Cf.  Matthew  6. 17.)  37-39.  Though  ye  be- 
lieve not  me,  believe  the  works — There  was  in  Christ's 
words,  Independently  of  any  miracles,  a  self-evidencing 
truth,  majesty  and  grace,  which  those  who  had  any  spir- 
itual susceptibility  were  unable  to  resist.  (Ch.  7. 46 ;  8.  30.) 
But,  for  those  who  wanted  this, "  the  works"  were  a  mighty 
help.  When  these  failed,  the  case  was  desperate  Indeed. 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  bt 
me,  and  I  in  Him— thus  reiterating  His  claim  to  essen- 
tial oneness  with  the  Father,  which  He  had  only  seemed  tc 
sol  ten  down,  that  He  might  calm  their  rage  and  get  thelz 
ear  again  for  a  moment,  therefore  they  sought  again 
to  take  Him— true  to  their  original  understanding  of  His 
words,  for  they  saw  perfectly  well  that  He  meant  to  "  make 
Himself  God"  throughout  all  this  dialogue,  ke  escaped 
out  ot  their  hand— <See  on  Luke  4.  30;  ch.  8. 68.)  40-4& 
went  away  again  beyond  Jordan  .  .  .  the  place  when 
Joint  at  first  baptized — See  on  ch.  1.  28.  many  resorted 
to  him — on  whom  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  had  left 
permanent  Impressions.  John  did  no  utlracle,  but  all 
things  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true — what  thoy 
now  heard  and  saw  In  Jesus  only  confirming  in  their 
minds  the  divinity  of,  His  forerunner's  mission,  though 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  His  Master's  miracles.  And 
thus,  "many  believed  on  him  there." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Ver.  1-40.  Lazabub  Raised  from  the  D*\ad— Th» 
Consequences  of  this.  1,  a.  Of  Bethany— at  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  town  of  Mary  and  her  slates 
Martha— thus  distinguishing  It  from  the  other  Bethany, 
"beyond  Jordan."  (See  on  ch.  1.  28;  10.  40.)  it  was  that 
Mary  who  anoi3t«d  t  he  I<ord  wit  h  ointment,  Ao, — This, 
though  not  recorded  by  our  Evangelist  till  ch.  12.  3,  A.C,  wan 
so  well  known  in  the  teaching  of  all  the  churches,  ac- 
cording to  our  Lord's  prediction  (Matthew  2H.  13),  that  11 
Is  here  alluded  to  by  anticipation,  as  the  most  natural 
way  of  Identifying  her;  und  she  Is  first  named,  though 
the  younger,  as  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two.  She 
"anointed  the  Loud,"  says  the  Evangelists-led  doubtless 
to  the  use  of  this  term  here,  as  he  was  about  to  exhibit 
Him  Illustriously  as  the  Lord  of  Life.  3-5.  His  sister  semi 
unto  him,  saying,  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  slci 
—a  most  womanly  appeal,  yet  how  reverential,  to  the 
known  affection  of  her  Lord  for  the  patient.  (See  v.  6, 11.) 
'Those  whom  Christ  loves  are  no  more  exempt  than 
others  from  their  share  of  earthly  trouble  and  anguish 
rather  are  they  bound  over  to  it  more  surely.'  [Tbenoh. 
When  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said,  This  sickness  Is  not 
unto  death — to  rcxidl  in  death — but  for  the  glory  of  God 
that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby — i.  e.,  by 
this  glory  of  God.  (See  Or.)  Remarkable  language  this 
which  from  creature  lips  would  have  been  Intolerable.  II 
means  that  the  glory  of  Goi>  manifested  In  the  resurrec- 
tion of  dead  Lazarus  would  be  shown  to  be  the  glory,  fter- 
sonally  and  Immediately,  of  THE  Son.  Jesus  loved  Mar- 
tha and  her  sister  and  Lazarus-  -what  a  picture! — om- 
that  in  every  age  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church.  No  wonder  that  those  miserable 
skeptics  who  have  carped  at  the  ethical  system  of  th-r 
Gospel,  as  not  embracing  private  friendships  in  the  Ha! 
of  Its  virtues,  have  been  referred  to  the  Saviour's  peculiar 
regard  for  this  family  as  a  triumphant  refutation,  if  such 
were  needed,  -when  he  heard  he  was  slek,  ha  absxH 
two  days  null  where  he  was — at  least  twenty-five  mile* 
off.  Beyond  all  donbt  this  was  Just  to  let  things  come  t* 
their  worst,  In  order  to  the  display  of  His  glory.  But  bow 
trying,  meantime,  to  the  faith  of  his  friends,  and  he* 
unlike  the  way  in  which  love  to  a  dying  friend  usuaJly 
shows  Itself,  on  which  it  is  plain  that  Mary  reckoned. 
But  the  ways  of  Divine  are  not  as  the  way*  of  huvnam  iove 
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t>ftei)  tLojr  are  the  reverse.  When  His  people  are  sick, 
<a  body  or  spirit;  wheu  their  case  la  waxing  more  and 
'wore  desperate  every  day ;  wheu  all  hope  of  recovery  Is 
a-bout  to  expire— Just  then  and  therefore  It  is  that  "  He 
ziii&t-t  tux>  day*  xtiU.  in  the  same  place  where  He  is."  Can 
ohey  still  hope  against  hope?  Often  they  do  not;  but 
"this  Is  their  Infirmity."  For  It  Is  His  chosen  style  of 
luting.  We  have  been  well  taught  it,  and  should  not 
ww  have  the  lesson  to  learn.  From  the  days  of  Moses 
was  It  given  sublimely  forth  as  the  character  of  Ills  grand- 
oat  lnterposltloiiS,  that  "the  Lord  will  judge  his  people 
and  repent  himself  for  his  servants" — when  he  xeeth  that 
their  pouter  is  aone.  (Deuteronomy  32.  86.)  7-10.  Let  us  go 
into  Jndea  Again— He  was  now  in  Perea,  "beyond  Jor- 
dan." HI*  disciple*  say  unto  lilin,  Master,  tbe  Jews  of 
late  sought,  Ac— lit.,  '  were  (Just)  now  seeking'  "to  stone 
thee."  (Oh.  10.  81.)  goest  thou  thither  again  1— to  certain 
death,  as  v.  16  shows  they  thought.  Jesus  answered,  Are 
there  not.  twelve  hours  In  tlie  day  J — See  on  ch.  9,  4. 
Our  Lord's  day  bad  now  reached  its  eleventh  hour,  and 
having  till  now  "  walked  In  the  day,"  He  would  not  mis- 
Hme  the  remaining  and  more  critical  part  of  His  work, 
which  would  be  as  fatal,  He  says,  as  omitting  It  alto- 
gether; <or  "if  a  man  (so  He  speaks,  putting  Himself 
under  the  same  great  law  of  duty  as  all  other  men— if  a 
man)  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no 
light  In  him."    11-10.  Onr  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  but 

1  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep — Illustrious 
title!  "Our  frUwid  Lazarus.  To  Abraham  only  is  it  ac- 
corded In  theOd  Testarr      t,  and  not  till  after  his  death, 

2  Chronicles  20.7;  Isah-r.  41.8,  to  which  our  attention  Is 
called  In  the  New  Testament.  (James  2.  23.)  When  Jesus 
eame  In  the  flesh.  His  forerunner  applied  this  name,  In  a 
certain  sense,  to  himself,  ch.  8.  29;  and  Into  the  same  fel- 
lowship the  Lord's  chosen  disciples  are  declared  to  have 
come,  eh.  15.  13-15.  "The  phrase  here  employed,  "our 
friend  Lazarus,"  means  more  than  "  he  whom  (hou  lovest" 
In  v.  3,  for  it  implies  that  Christ's  affection  was  reciprocated 
hy  Lazarus.'  [Xampe.]  Onr  Lord  had  been  told  only  that 
Lazarus  was  "sick."  But  the  change  which  his  two  days' 
delay  had  produced  Is  here  tenderly  alluded  to.  Doubt- 
lees,  His  spirit  was  all  the  while  with  His  dying,  and  now 
rtead  "friend."  The  symbol  of  "sleep"  for  death  Is  com- 
mon to  all  languages,  and  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  New  Testament,  however,  a  higher  meaning 
is  put  Into  it,  In  relation  to  believers  in  Jesus  (see  on  1 
Thessalonlans  4.  14),  a  sense  hinted  at,  and  pretty  clearly, 
in  Psalm  17.15  [LrrrHAKDTl;  an(i  the  "awaking  out  of 
sleep"  acquires  a  corresponding  sense  far  transcending 
bare  resuscitation.  If  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well — lit,, 
'be  preserved;'  i.  e.,  'recover;'  q.  d.,  'Why  then  go  to 
Judeaf'  then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lnzarus 
Is  dead— 'Sleep  [says  Bengel,  beautifully]  is  the  death 
of  the  saints,  In  the  language  of  heaven ;  hnt  this  lan- 
guage the  disciples  here  understood  not;  incomparable 
Is  the  generosity  of  the  Divine  manner  of  discoursing, 
but  such  ts  the  slowness  of  men's  apprehension  that 
Scripture  often  has  to  descend  to  the  more  miserable  style 
of  human  discourse;  cf.  Matthew  Ifl.  11,'  Ac.  I  am  gtnd 
for  your  sake*  I  wm  not  there — This  certainly  implies 
that  If  He  had  been  present,  Lazarus  would  not  have 
died;  not  because  He  could  not  have  resisted  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  sisters,. but  because,  In  presence  of  the  per- 
sonal Life,  d^ath  could  not  have  reached  His  friend. 
[Lttthardt.]  'It  Is  beautifully  congruous  to  the  Divine 
decorum  that,  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Life  no  one  Is 
e  ?er  said  to  have  died.'  fB knurl. ]  tlint  ye  may  believe 
—This  Is  added  to  explain  Ills  "gladness"  at  not  having 
been  present.  His  friend's  death,  as  such,  oonld  not  have 
been  to  Him  "Joyous;"  the  sequel  shows  It  was  "  griev- 
ous;" but  'for  tftem  It  was  safe.'  (Philemon  8,1.)  Thomas, 
•ailed  Dtdrmiu — or  '  the  twin.'  let  us  nlso  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  htm— lovely  spirit,  though  tinged  with 
some  sadness,  such  as  reappears  at  ch.  11.  5,  showing  the 
tendency  of  this  disciple  to  take  the  d-ark  view  of  things. 
Ot.  a  memorable  occasion  tnls  tendency  opened  the  door 
'£  -lovrnright,  though  but  momentary,  unbelief.  (Ch.  20. 
&      H<rre.  however,  though  alleged  by  many  Interpreters 


there  is  nothing  ol  th<*  >ort.  He  peroelves  clearly  hov 
this  journey  to  Judea  will  end,  as  respects  His  Waste 
and  not  only  sees  In  It.  peril  to  themselves,  as  they  al 
did.  hut  feels  as  If  h*-  could  not  and  oared  not  tosurvlv* 
His  Master's  sacrifice  Lo  Die  fury  of  Hi*  enemies.  It  vra* 
that  kind  of  affection  which,  living  only  in  the  light  ot 
Its  object,  cannot  contemplate,  or  has  no  heart  for  iif«, 
without  it.  17-19.  When  Jesus  turnt,  he  found  that  b< 
had  lain  In  the  grave  four  days — If  he  died  on  the  day 
the  tidings  came  of  his  Illness — and  was,  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom,  buried  the  same  day  (see  Jahw's  Archaeol- 
ogy, and  v.  89;  Acts  5.  5,  6,  10)— and  if  Jesus,  after  two 
days'  farther  stay  In  Perea,  set  out  ou  the  day  following 
for  Bethany,  some  ten  hours' journey,  that  would  make 
out  the  four  days;  the  first  and  last  being  incomplete. 
[Mbykii.]  Bethany  was  nigh  Jerusalem,  about  tiftevrt 
furlongs — rather  less  than  two  miles;  mentioned  to  ex- 
plain the  visits  of  sympathy  noticed  in  the  following. 
words,  which  the  proximity  of  the  two  places  facilitated. 
many  of  the  Jews  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  to  conv- 
fort  them — Thus  were  provided,  in  a  most  natural  way, 
so  many  witnesses  of  the  glorious  miracle  that  was  to 
follow,  as  to  put  the  fact  beyond  possible  question,  ao- 
532.  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was  com* 
lng,  'went  and  met  him — true  to  the  energy  and  activity 
of  her  character,  as  seen  In  Luke  10.  38-12.  (See  note* 
there.)  but  Mary  sat  In  the  house — equally  true  to  her 
placid  character.  These  undesigned  touches  not  only 
charmingly  illustrate  the  minute  historic  fulettty  of  both 
narratives,  but  their  inner  harmony,  then  snld  Martha, 
Lord,  If  thou  badst  been  here,  my  brother  hod  not 
died — As  Mary  afterwards  said  the  same  thing  (v.  32),  it  Is 
plain  they  had  made  this  very  natural  remark  to  each 
other,  perhaps  many  times  during  these  four  sad  days, 
and  not  without  having  their  confidence  1  n  His  love  a  1 
times  overclouded.  Such  trials  of  faith,  however,  are  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  I  know  that  even  now,  Ac.— 
Energetic  characters  are  usnally  sanguine,  the  rainbow  of 
hope  peering  through  the  drenching  cloud,  whatever 
thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  It  thee — i.  e.,  'even 
to  the  restoration  of  my  dead  brother  to  life,'  for  that 
plainly  is  her  meaning,  as  the  sequel  shows.  S3-5CT. 
Jesus  salth  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again — 
purposely  expressing  Himself  in  general  terms,  to  draw 
her  out.  Martha  sold,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again 
at  the  last  day — q.  d,, '  But  are  we  never  to  see  him  In  IIUb 
till  then?'  Jesus  said,  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  ths 
Life — q.  d., '  The  whole  power  to  restore,  impart,  amd  maintain 
life,  resides  in  Me.'  (See  on  oh.  1.4;  5.21.)  What  higher 
claim  to  supreme  divinity  than  this  grand  saying  can  be 
conceived?  he  that  belleveth  In  me,  though  dead  .  .  . 
shall  live— q.  d., '  The  believer's  death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  In  life,  and  his  life  shall  never  sink  Into  death.'  As 
death  comes  bysin.it  is  His  to  dissolve  It;  and  as  life 
flows  through  His  righteousness,  it  is  His  to  eonirounioate 
and  eternally  maintain  It.  (Komans  5.  21.)  The  tempo- 
rary separation  of  soul  and  body  is  here  regarded  as  not 
even  Interrupting,  much  less  Impairing,  the  new  ami 
everlasting  life  Imparted  by  Jesus  to  His  believing  peop>l«-. 
Jlellevest  thou  this  1 — Canst  thou  take  this  in?  Vm,  1 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  .Vc. •- 
q.  d„  And  having  such  faith  In  Thee,  i  can  inilleveall  which 
that  comprehends.  While  she  had  a  glimmering  percep- 
tion that  Resnrrectlon,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
longed to  the  Messianic  office  and  Sonshlp  of  Jesns,  ah« 
means,  by  this  way  of  expressing  herself,  to  cover  much 
that  she  felt  her  ignorance  of—as  no  doubt  belonging  to 
Him.  38-lia.  The  Master  Is  come  aud  calleth  for  thee— 
The  narrative  does  not  give  us  this  interesting  detail, 
but  Martha's  words  do.  as  soon  as  she  he*jrd  that,  she 
nj^me  quickly— affection  for  her  Lord,  assurance  of  His 
sympathy,  and  His  hope  of  Interposition,  patting  a 
spring  into  her  distressed  spirit.  The  Jew*  followed 
her  to  the  grave — Thus  casually  were  provided  witnesses 
of  the  glorious  miracle  that  followed,  not  prejudiced, 
certainly,  in  favour  of  Him  who  wrought  It.  to  wwp 
there — according  lo  Jewish  practice,  for  some  days  a-fLea 
burial,    fell   at   his   feet — more   Impassioned    iau&h    h«w 
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Mater,  though  her  words  were  fewer.  (See  on  r.  H.)  93- 
58.  When  Jeaos  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  weep- 
Jng,  he  groaned  In  spirit— the  tears  of  Mary  and  ber 
friends  acting  sympathetically  npon  Jesus,  and  drawing 
Sorth  His  emotions.  What  a  vivid  and  beautiful  out- 
nomlngof  His  real  humanity  I  The  word  here  rendered 
"groaned"  does  not  mean  "sighed"  or  "grieved,"  but 
rather  'powerfully  checked  his  emotion'— made  a  visible 
affbrt  to  restrain  those  tears  which  were  ready  to  gush 
from  His  eyes,  and  was  trouhled — rather,  'troubled 
himself  {Margin);  referring  probably  to  this  visible  dif- 
ficulty of  repressing  His  emotions.  Where  have  ye  laid 
him  1  Lord,  eome  and  see — Perhaps  it  was  to  retain 
composure  enough  to  ask  this  question,  and  on  receiving 
the  answer  to  prooeed  with  them  to  the  spot,  that  He 
jhecked  Himself.  .leans  wept— This  beautifully  conveys 
ihe  sublime  brevity  of  the  two  original  words ;  else  'thed 
mars'  might  have  better  conveyed  the  difference  between 
the  word  here  used  and  that  twice  employed  in  v.  83,  and 
there  properly  rendered  "weeping,"  denoting  the  loud 
wall  for  the  dead,  while  that  of  Jesus  consisted  of  silent 
tear*.  Is  it  for  nothing  that  the  Evangelist,  some  sixty 
wears  after  It  occurred,  holds  up  to  all  ages  with  such 
touching  brevity  the  sublime  spectaole of  theSonof  God in 
tear*  t  What  a  seal  of  His  perfect  oneness  with  as  In  the 
most  redeeming  feature  of  our  stricken  humanity  1  But 
was  there  nothing  In  those  tears  beyond  sorrow  for 
human  suffering  and  death?  Could  these  effect*  move 
Him  without  suggesting  the  cause  1  Who  can  doubt  that 
In  His  ear  every  feature  of  the  scene  proclaimed  that 
§tern  law  of  the  Kingdom,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and 
that  this  element  in  his  visible  emotion  underlay  all  the 
rest?  then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him  I 
—We  thank  yon,  O  ye  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  for  this 
spontaneous  testimony  to  the  human  softness  of  the  Son 
of  God.  And— rather  '  But' — some  said,  Could  not  this 
mam,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused 
that  this  man  should  not  have  died  1— The  former  ex- 
clamation came  from  the  better-feeling  portion  of  the 
spectators;  this  betokens  a  measure  of  suspicion.  It 
hardly  goes  the  length  of  attesting  the  miracle  on  the 
blind  man ;  but  ■  If  (as  everybody  says)  He  did  that,  why 
eoold  He  not  also  have  kept  Lazarus  alive?'  As  to  the 
restoration  of  the  dead  man  to  life,  they  never  so  much 
M  thonght  of  It.  But  this  disposition  to  dictate  to  Divine 
power,  and  almost  to  peril  our  confidence  in  it  upon  its  doing 
our  bidding,  is  not  confined  to  men  of  no  faith.  Jesus  again 
groaning  in  himself— ». «.,  as  at  v.  83,  checked  or  repressed 
His  rising  feelings,  in  the  former  Instance,  of  sorrow, 
here  of  righteous  Indignation  at  their  unreasonable  un- 
belief. (Ct  Mark  3,  5.)  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
But  here,  too,  struggling  emotion  was  deeper,  now 
that  His  eye  was  about  to  rest  on  the  spot  where  lay, 
in  the  still  horrors  of  death,  His  friend,  a  cave — the 
eavity,  natural  or  artificial,  of  a  rock.  This,  with  the 
number  of  condoling  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  and  the 
costly  ointment  with  which  Mary  afterwards  anointed 
Jesus  at  Bethany,  all  go  to  show  that  the  family  were 
In  good  clrcumstanoes.  39-44:.  Jesus  said,  Take  ye 
«wny  the  stone — spoken  to  the  attendants  of  Martha 
tnd  Mary;  for  it  was  a  work  of  no  little  labour.  [Gko- 
rrus.]  Acoordlng  to  the  Talmudists,  It  was  forbidden  to 
open  a  grave  after  the  stone  was  placed  upon  it.  Besides 
r.t  her  dangers,  they  were  apprehensive  of  legal  impurity 
by  contact  with  the  dead.  Hence  they  avoided  coming 
nearer  a  grave  than  four  cubits.  ("M  aimoni  dbs  In  Lamps.] 
Rut  He  who  touched  the  leper,  and  the  bier  of  the  widow 
of  Nain's  son,  rises  here  also  above  these  Judaic  memo- 
rials of  evils,  every  one  of  which  he  had  come  to  roll 
*way.  Observe  liere  what  our  Lord  did  Himself,  and  what 
He  made  others  do.  As  Elijah  himself  repaired  the  altat 
tux  Oarmel,  arranged  the  wood,  out  the  victim,  and  placed 
Um  pieces  on  the  fuel,  but  made  the  bystanders  fill  the 
surrounding  trench  with  water,  that  no  suspicion  might 
j  rise  of  fire  having  been  secretly  applied  to  the  pile  (1 
Kings  18.  80-35);  so  our  Lord  would  let  the  most  skeptical 
*e  that,  without  laying  a  hand  on  the  stone  that  covered 
l?ls  friend,  He  could  recall  him  to  life.  But  what  could 
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be  done  bv  human  hand  He  orders  to  be  dose  leserviDm 
only  to  Himself  what  transcended  the  ability  of  all  crea- 
tures. Martha,  sister  of  the  dead — and  as  such  the 
proper  guardian  of  the  precious  remains;  the  relation- 
ship being  here  mentioned  to  account  for  her  venturing 
gently  to  remonstrate  against  their  exposure.  In  a  stats 
of  decomposition,  to  eyes  that  had  loved  him  so  tenderly 
In  life.  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stluketh,  for  he  hath 
been  dead  four  days — (See  on  v.  17.)  It  is  wrong  to  sup- 
pose from  this  fas  Lampk  and  others  do]  that,  like  the  by- 
standers, she  had  not  thought  of  his  restoration  to  life. 
But  the  glimmerings  of  hope  which  she  cherished  from 
the  first  (v.  22),  and  which  had  been  brightened  by  what 
Jesus  said  to  her  (v.  23-27),  had  suffered  a  momentary 
eclipse  on  the  proposal  to  expose  the  now  sightless  corpse. 
To  such  fluctuations  all  real  faith  is  subject  in  dark  hour*. 
(See,  for  example,  the  case  of  Job.)  Jesus  saith  unto 
her,  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest  be. 
lleve,  tb ou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God? — He  had 
not  said  those  very  words,  but  this  was  the  scope  of  all 
that  He  had  uttered  to  her  about  His  life-giving  power  («. 
23,  25,  26) ;  a  gentle  yet  emphatic  and  most  instructive  re- 
buke: 'Why  doth  the  restoration  of  life,  even  to  a  de- 
composing corpse,  seem  hopeless  in  the  presence  of  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life?  Hast  thou  yet  to  learn  that 
"if  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth?"  '  (Mark  9.  23.)  Jesns  lifted  up  his  eyes— «U> 
expression  marking  His  calm  solemnity.  (Cf.  ch.  17.  LJ 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me — rather 
'heardest  me,'  referring  to  a  specific  prayer  offered  by 
Him,  probably  on  Intelligence  of  the  case  reaching  Him 
(t>.8,  4) ;  for  His  living  and  loving  oneness  with  the  Fathei 
was  maintained  and  manifested  In  the  flesh,  not  merely 
by  the  spontaneous  and  uninterrupted  outgoing  of  Eact 
to  Each  In  spirit,  but  by  specific  actings  of  faith  and  ex- 
ercises of  prayer  about  each  successive  case  as  it  emerged 
He  prayed  [says  Luthardt,  well]  not  for  what  H* 
wanted,  but  for  the  manifestation  of  what  Re  had ;  and 
having  the  bright  consciousness  of  the  answer  in  the  feT 
liberty  to  aek  It,  and  the  assurance  that  it  was  at  hand 
He  gives  thanks  for  this  with  a  grand  simplicity  before 
performing  the  act.  And— rather  'Yet'— I  knew  tha- 
thou  nearest  me  always,  but  because  ot  the  peonb 
that  <unl  by  I  said  it,  that  tluv  might  believe  thac 
thou  bast  sent  me — Instead  of  praying  now,  He  simply 
given  thanks  for  answer  to  prayer  offered  ere  He  Je?« 
Pern*  and  adds  that  His  doing  even  this,  in  the  budifao* 
of  tl.o  people,  was  notOfrom  any  doubt  of  the  prev-»ier->y 
of  W't  prayers  in  any  case,  but  to  show  the  p<>.#pl<>  that 
Ht  did,  nothing  without  His  Father,  but  all  67  di"  *st  com- 
mit ticatlon  with  Him.  43,  44.  and  whe',  h'  oad  thus 
spe  ken,  he  cried  with  a  loud  v«u»c«~  -On  vne  other  co- 
cas, on  only  did  He  this — on  the  crof..  F'.s  last  utterance 
wa»  a  "loud  cry."  (Matthew  7j.  50.)  "  He  shall  not  try," 
said  the  prophet,  nor,  in  lilr  Ef.nl '-try,  did  Hp  Wh»t  • 
subl.  me  contrast  Is  this  "Kur".  cry"  to  the  magical  "  whls- 
peritwas"  and  "muttering"/'  A  which  we  read  in  Isaiah  S. 
19;  29.  4  [as  Grotitjs  r^r^avkg]!  It  Is  second  only  to  the 
grandeur  of  that  voice  w'jlch  shall  raise  all  the  dead,  ch. 
5.  28,  29 ;  1  Thessalop if  a't  4.  16.  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
Loose  him  and  let  n'm  go— Jesus  will  no  more  do  this 
Himself  than  roll  avf.y  the  stone.  The  one  was  the  neces- 
sary preparation  tor  '.euurrection,  the  other  the  necessary 
sequel  to  It.  The  life-giving  act  a  lone  Hk  reserves 
to  Himself.  So  in  the  quickening  of  the  dead  to  spiritual  life 
human  instrumentality  is  employed  first  to  prepare  the  way,  ami 
then  to  turn  it  to  account.  45,  46.  Many  .  .  .  which  had  seen 
.  .  .  believed,  but  some  went  to  the  Pharisees  and  told 
what  Jesus  had  done— The  two  classes  which  continually 
-eappear  In  the  Gospel  history;  nor  is  there  ever  any 
great  work  of  God  which  does  not  produce  both.  '  It  If 
remarkable  that  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  on  which 
our  Lord  raised  the  dead,  a  large  number  of  persons  wa* 
assembled.  In  two  instances,  the  resurrection  of  the 
widow's  son  and  of  Laearus,  these  were  all  witnesses  01 
the  miracle;  in  the  third  (of  Jalrus'  daughter)  they  were 
aeoessarlly  cognisant  of  it.  Yet  this  Important  clrouin- 
stonce  Is  in  each  case  only  incidentally  noticed  I*    uw 
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Historians,  not  pot  forward  or  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of 
U«elr  veracity.  In  regard  to  this  miracle,  we  observe  a 
greater  degree  of  preparation,  both  In  the  provident  ar- 
rangement of  events,  and  In  our  Lord's  actions  and 
words  than  in  any  other.  The  preceding  mlraole  (core  of 
the  man  born  blind)  Is  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
ths  open  and  formal  Investigation  of  its  facts.  And  both 
these  miracles,  the  most  public  and  best  attested  of  the 
whole,  are  related  by  St.  John,  who  wrote  long  after  the 
other  Evangelists.'  [Wkbsteh  and  Wilkinson.]  *7-54. 
What  do  we  1  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles,  &c.— 
j.  d,,  'While  we  trifle,  "this  man,"  by  His  "  many  mira- 
cles," will  carry  all  before  Him ;  the  popular  enthusiasm 
will  bring  on  a  revolution,  which  will  precipitate  the 
Romans  upon  us,  and  our  all  will  go  down  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.'  What  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  and  their  resistless  effect,  from  His  bitterest 
enemies  1  Calaphas  .  .  .  prophesied  that  .Tesus  should 
die  for  that  nation.  Ac-He  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  the  way  to  prevent  the  apprehended  ruin  of  the 
nation  was  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  Disturber  of  their 
peace.  But  In  giving  utterance  to  this  suggestion  of 
political  expediency,  he  was  so  guided  as  to  give  forth  a 
Divine  prsdiction  of  deep  significance;  and  God  so  or- 
dered it  that  it  should  oome  from  the  lips  of  the  high 
priest  for  that  memorable  year,  the  recognized  head  of 
God's  visible  people,  whose  ancient  office,  symbolized  by 
the  Urlm  and  Thummim,  was  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
all  vital  questions  as  the  oracle  of  the  Divine  will,  and 
not  for  that  natton  only,  Ac— These  are  the  Evangel- 
ist's words,  not  Caiaphas's.  they  took  counctl  together 
to  pnt  him  to  death — Calaphas  but  expressed  what  the 
party  were  secretly  wishing,  but  afraid  to  propose.  Jesus 
walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews — How  could 
He,  unless  He  had  wished  to  die  before  His  time  ?  near 
the  wilderness — of  Judea.  a  city  called  Ephralin — be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  55-57.  Passover  at  hand 
,  .  .  many  "went  np  before  the  Passover  to  purify 
themselves— from  any  legal  ancleanness  which  would 
i»ve  disqualified  them  from  keeping  the  feast.  This  is 
■mentioned  to  introduce  the  graphic  statement  which  fol- 
. 'jws-  sought  for  Jesus,  and  spake  among  themselves 
as  they  stood  In  the  tern],  'e — giving  forth  the  various 
oonjectures  and  speculations  about  the  probability  of  His 
coming  to  the  feast,  that  he  will  not  come  T — The  form 
of  this  question  lmr1  Iss  the  opinion  that  He  rather  would 
oome.  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  given  com- 
mandment that  If  any  knew  where  he  were,  they 
jhoaltl  show  It,  that  they  might  take  him — This  Is 
mentioned  to  account  for  the  conjectures  whether  He 
would  oome,  In  spite  of  this  determination  to  seize  Him. 
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Ver.  \-l\  Thb  Anointing  at  Bethany.— See  on  Mat- 
thew 26.  8-13.  1-8.  Six  days  before  the  Pmsovtr — i.  e.,  on 
the  6th  day  before  It ;  probably  after  sunset  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, or  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  tabbath  pre- 
ceding the  Passover.  Martha,  served— This,  with  what  Is 
afterwards  said  of  Mary's  way  of  honouring  her  Lord,  is 
»o  true  to  the  character  in  which  those  two  women  appear 
In  Lake  10.  38-42,  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  delightful  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  both  narra- 
tives. See  also  on  ch.  11.  20.  Lazarus  sat  at  tha  table— 
'Between  the  raited  Lasarus  and  the  healed  leper  (Simon, 
Mark  14.  8),  the  Lord  probably  sitt  at  between  two  trophies  of 
Sit  glory,'1  [Stikk.]  spikenard— or  pure  nard,  a  celebrated 
aromatic  (Cant.  L  12.)  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus — and 
"  poured  it  on  His  head,"  Matthew  26.  7 ;  Mark  14. 3.  The 
only  use  of  this  was  to  refresh  and  exhilarate — a  grateful 
oompllment  in  the  East,  amidst  the  closeness  of  a  heated 
atmosphere,  with  many  guests  at  a  feast.  Such  was  the 
form  in  which  Mary's  love  to  Christ,  at  so  much  cost  to 
aeraeU,  poured  Itself  out.  Judas  .  .  .  who  should  be- 
tray him— For  the  reason  why  this  is  here  mentioned, 
mt  on  Matthew  2ft.  8.  three  hundred  pence — between 
sine  and  ten  pounds  sterling,  had  the  bag— the  purse  or 
ire-chmt.     hare  what  was  put  there — not.  bare  it 


off  by  theft,  though  that  ijt.  did ;  out  simply,  Had  chars* 
of  Its  contents,  was  treasurer  to  Jesus  and  the  Twelve, 
How  worthy  of  notice  is  this  arrangement,  by  which  an 
avaricious  and  dishonest  person  was  not  only  taken  lata 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  their  little  property  I  The  purposes  which  this  served 
are  obvious  enough;  but  it  is  further  noticeable,  that 
the  remotest  hint  was  never  given  to  the  eleven  of  Hi* 
true  character,  nor  did  the  disciples  most  favoured  with 
the  intimacy  of  Jesus  ever  suspect  him,  till  a  few  minute* 
before  he  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  their  com 
pany — for  ever !  Jesus  said,  Let  her  alone,  agalust  th« 
day  of  my  burying  hath  she  done  this— not  that  she 
thought  of  His  burial,  much  less  reserved  any  of  her  nard 
to  anoint  her  dead  Lord.  But  as  the  time  was  so  near  at 
hand  when  that  office  would  have  to  be  performed,  ami 
the  wot  not  to  have  that  privilege  even  after  the  xf  rices  u*er* 
brought  for  the  purpote  (Mark  16.  1),  He  lovingly  regard*  it 
at  done  noio.  the  poor  always  with  you — referring  to 
Deuteronomy  15.  11.  but  me  not  always — a  gentle  hint 
of  His  approaching  departure.  He  adds,  Mark  14.  8,  "  She 
hath  done  what  she  could,"  a  noble  testimony,  embodying  a 
principle  of  Immense  Importance.  "  Verily,  I  say  ante 
you,  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath 
done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her."  (Matthew  26.  13; 
Mark  14.  9.)  '  In  the  act  of  love  done  to  Him  she  had 
erected  to  herself  an  eternal  monument,  as  lasting  as  the 
Gospel,  the  eternal  word  of  God.  From  generation  to 
generation  this  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Lord  has 
been  fulfilled;  and  even  we.  In  explaining  this  saying  of 
the  Redeemer,  of  necessity  contribute  to  its  accomplish- 
ment.' [Olshausen.J  '  Who  but  Himself  had  the  power 
to  ensure  to  any  work  of  man,  even  If  resounding  in  his 
own  time  through  the  whole  earth,  an  imperishable  re- 
membrance in  the  stream  of  history  T  Behold  once  mors 
here,  the  majesty  of  His  royal  Judicial  supremacy  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  in  this  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you." '  [STIEB.J  Beautiful  are  the  lessons  here.  (1.)  Love 
to  Christ  trantflguret  the  humblest  tervioet.  All,  Indeed,  who 
have  themselves  a  heart  value  Its  least  outgoings  beyonc 
the  most  costly  mechanical  performances ;  but  how  does 
It  endear  the  Saviour  to  us  to  find  Him  endorsing  thai 
principle  as  His  own  standard  In  Judging  of  character 
and  deeds ! 

"  Whs*  though  in  poor  and  humble  guise 
rboo  here  didst  sojourn,  oottage-born, 

Tet  from  Thy  glory  in  the  ikies 
Our  earthly  gold  Thou  didst  not  scorn. 

Vor  Love  delights  to  bring  ber  best, 

And  where  Lots  is,  that  offering  evermore  Is  blest. 
"  Love  on  the  8ark>nr'»  dying  head 

Her  spikenard  drops  nnblam'd  may  poor, 

May  monnt  His  cross,  and  wrap  Him  dead 
In  spice*  from  the  golden  <hore,"  etc. — [Kjulb.] 

(2.)  Works  of  utuuy  should  never  be  set  In  opposition 
to  the  promptings  of  self-sacrificing  love,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  do  so  is  to  be  suspected.  Under  the 
mask  of  concern  for  the  poor  at  home,  how  many  excuse 
themselves  from  all  careof  the  perishing  heathen  abroad. 
(3.)  Amidst  conflicting  duties,  that  which  our  "  baud 
(pretently)  flndeth  todo"  Is  to  be  preferred,  and  even  a  less 
duty  only  *o  be  done  now  to  a  greater  that  can  br  done  a: 
any  time.  (4.)  "If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind.  It  h 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not "  (2  Corinthians  8. 12).—"  She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  (5.)  As  .resus  beheld  In  spirit  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  His  Gospel,  while  His  lowest  depth 
of  humiliation  was  only  approaching,  so  He  regards  tht 
factt  of  Hit  earthly  history  as  constituting  the  substance  o> 
this  Gospel,  and  the  relation  of  them  as  Just  tn*  "  preach- 
ing of  this  Gospel."  Not  that  preachers  are  to  eonfln* 
themselves  to  a  bare  narration  of  these  facts,  but  that 
they  are  to  make  their  whole  preaching  turn  upon  thenc 
as  its  grand  oentre,  and  derive  from  them  its  proper  vi- 
tality; all  that  goes  before  this  in  the  Bible  being  but.  Um 
preparation  for  them,  and  a1    that  follows  but  the  **qw> 
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t  II.  crowds  of  the  .Jerusalem  Jews  hastened  to  Bethany, 
dih  ho  ranch  to  nee  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  be  there,  as 
lo  see  dead  Ijutarus  alive;  and  this,  issuing  in  their  aoces- 
i'ou  to  Christ,  led  to  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Lazarus 
also,  as  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  triumphs  of  Jesus 
(K«e».  19) — to  such  a  pitch  had  these  chief  priests  oome  of 
diabolical  determination  to  shutout  the  light  from  them- 
selves,  and  quench  It  from  the  earth ! 

12-19.  Christ's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerubai.km. 
See  on  Matthew  21. 1,  <fco. ;  and  Luke  19.  28,  &o.  13.  On 
the  next  day — the  lord's  day,  or  Sunday  (see  on  v.  1);  the 
tenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nlsan,  on  which  the  Pas- 
ehal  Lamb  was  Bet  apart  to  be  "kept  up  until  the  14th 
day  of  the  same  month,  when  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  were  to  kill  It  in  the  evening." 
(Exodus  12.  8,  6.)  Even  so,  from  the  day  of  this  solemn 
antrylnto  Jerusalem,  "Christ  our  Passover"  was  virtu- 
ally set  apart  to  be  "sacrificed  for  us."  (1  Corinthians  5. 
7.)  10.  When  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
tb*jr  that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  <fco. — The 
aplrit,  descending  on  them  from  the  glorified  Saviour  at 
Pentecost,  opened  their  eyes  suddenly  to  the  true  sense 
of  the  Old  Testament,  brought  vividly  to  their  recollec- 
tion this  and  other  Messianic  predictions,  and  to  their 
unspeakable  astonishment  showed  them  that  they,  and 
all  the  actors  In  these  scenes,  had  been  unconsciously  ful- 
filling those  predictions. 

30-36.  Somk  Greeks  Desire  to  See  Jesus— The  Dis- 
course and  Scene  thereupon.  20-23.  Greeks— Not 
Grecian  Jews,  but  Greek  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith, 
who  were  wont  to  attend  the  annual  festivals,  particu- 
larly this  primary  one,  the  Passover,  the  same  came 
therefore  to  Philip  of  Bethsalda— possibly  as  being  from 
the  same  quarter,  saying,  We  would  see  Jesus — cer- 
tainly in  a  far  better  sense  than  Zaccheus.  (Luke  19.  3.) 
Perhaps  He  was  then  in  that  part  of  the  temple  court  to 
which  Gentile  proselytes  had  no  access.  '  These  men 
from  the  west  represent,  at  the  end  of  Christ's  life,  what 
the  wise  men  from  the  east  represented  at  its  beginning; 
but  those  come  to  the  cross  of  the  King,  even  as  these  to 
Hia  manger.'  [Stier.]  Philip  telleth  Andrew- As  fol- 
low-townsmen  of  Bethsaida  (ch.  1.  44),  these  two  seem  to 
have  drawn  to  each  other.  Andrew  and  Philip  tell 
Jesus— The  minuteness  of  these  details,  while  they  add  to 
the  graphic  force  of  the  narrative,  serve  to  prepare  us  for 
something  Important  to  come  out  of  this  Introduction. 
23-26.  Jeems  answered  them,  The  hour  Is  come  that 
the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified — q.  d.,  '  They  would 
aee  Jesus,  would  they  T  Yet  a  little  moment,  and  they 
shall  see  Him  so  as  now  they  dream  not  of.  The  middle 
wall  of  partition  that  keeps  them  out  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  is  on  the  eve  of  breaking  down,  "and  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all  men  unto 
Me:"  I  see  them  "  flying  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their 
oots  "—a  glorious  event  that  will  be  for  the  Son  of  man, 
by  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about.'  It  is  His  death  He 
thus  sublimely  and  delicately  alluded  to.  Lost  In  the 
aeenes  of  triumph  which  this  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  see 
Him  called  up  before  His  view,  He  gives  no  direct  an- 
swer to  their  petition  for  an  Interview,  but  sees  the  cross 
which  was  to  bring  them  gilded  with  glory.  Except  a 
eons  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abldeth 
alone  \  but  if  it  die,  It  bring*  th  forth  much  fruit— The 
necessity  of  His  death  is  here  brightly  expressed,  and  Its 
proper  operation  and  fruit — life  springing  forth  out  of  death 
—Imaged  forth  by  a  beautiful  and  deeply  significant  law 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  a  double  reason,  no  doobt, 
LhU  was  uttered— to  explain  what  he  had  said  of  His 
death,  as  the  hour  of  His  own  glorification,  and  to  sustain 
Hla  own  Spirit  under  the  agitation  which  was  mysteri- 
ously coming  over  It  In  the  view  of  that  death.  He  that 
lo-r«th  his  life  shall  lose  It  *  and  he  that  hateth  his  life 
tn  thla  world  shall  keep  it  onto  life  eternal — See  on 
Lake  9.  34.  Did  our  Lord  mean  to  exclude  Himself  from 
the  operation  of  the  great  principle  here  expressed— self- 
'■cHimeia&on  the  law  of  self-preservation  ;  and  its  converse, 
i-U  -preservation  the  law  of  self -destruction  1  On  the  con- 
trary, aa  He  became  Man  to  exemplify  this  fundamental 


law  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  In  its  most  sublime  form,  aa 
the  very  utterance  of  it  on  this  occasion  served  to  anatala 
His  own  Spirit  in  the  double  prospect  to  which  Ha  bad 
Just  alluded.  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  mi 
and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be  i  If  any 
man  serve  me,  him  -will  my  Father  honour—  Jesv.i  her* 
claims  the  same  absolute  subjection  to  Himself,  as  the  law  of 
men's  exaltation  to  honour,  as  He  yielded  to  the  father.  27, 
28.  Now  Is  my  soul  troubled— He  means  at  the  prospect 
of  His  death,  Just  alluded  to.  Strange  view  of  the  Crow 
this,  immediately  after  representing  It  as  the  hour  of  Hi* 
glory  I  (v.  23.)  But  the  two  views  naturally  meet,  and 
blend  Into  one.  It  was  the  Greeks,  one  might  say,  that 
troubled  Him.  'Ah  !  they  shall  see  Jesus,  but  to  Him  It 
shall  be  a  costly  sight.'  and  what  shall  I  say  1 — He  la  in 
a  strait  betwixt  two.  The  death  of  the  cross  was,  and 
oould  not  but  be,  appalling  to  His  spirit.  But  to  shrink 
from  absolute  subjection  to  the  Father,  was  worse  still. 
In  asking  Himself,  "What  shall  I  say?"  He  seems  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  feeling  His  way  between  two  dread  alter- 
natives,  looking  both  of  them  sternly  in  the  face,  measur- 
ing, weighing  them,  In  order  that  the  choice  actually 
made  might  be  seen,  and  even  by  himself  the  more  vividly 
felt,  to  be  a  profound,  deliberate,  spontaneous  election. 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour — To  take  this  as  a  ques- 
tion— '  Shall  I  say,  Father,  save  me,*  &c. — as  some  emi- 
nent editors  and  interpreters  do,  is  unnatural  and  Jejuna 
It  Is  a  real  petition,  like  that  In  Gethsemane,  "  Let  thla 
cup  pass  from  me;"  only  whereas,  there  He  prefaces  the 
prayer  with  an  "If  It  be  possible,"  here  He  follows  it  up 
with  what  Is  tantamount  to  that— "  Nevertheless  for  this 
cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  The  sentiment  conveyed, 
then,  by  the  prayer,  in  both  cases,  is  twofold:  (1.)  that 
only  one  thing  could  reconcile  Him  to  the  death  of  tht 
cross— Its  being  His  Father's  will  He  should  endure  IV- 
and  (2.)  that  In  this  view  of  it  He  yielded  Himself  Ireelj 
to  It.  What  He  recoils  from  is  not  subjection  to  Hi*  Father's 
will ;  but  to  show  how  tremendous  a  self-sacrifice  that  obedi- 
ence involved,  He  first  asks  the  Father  to  save  Him  from 
It,  and  then  signifies  how  perfectly  He  knows  that  He  U 
there  for  the  very  purpose  of  enduring  it.  Only  by  lettlnt 
these  mysterious  words  speak  their  full  meaning  do  the? 
become  Intelligible  and  consistent.  As  for  thne*  who 
see  no  bitter  elements  in  the  death  of  Christ  —  noihinf 
beyond  mere  dying  —  what  can  they  make  of  such  a 
scene?  and  when  they  place  it  over  against  the  feeling* 
with  which  thousands  of  His  adoring  followers  have 
welcomed  death  for  His  sake,  how  can  they  hold  Him 
up  to  the  admiration  of  men?  Father,  glorify  thy  nuu 
by  a  present  testimony.  I  have  both  glori6ed  It — refer- 
ring specially  to  the  voice  from  heaven  at  His  baptism, 
and  again  at  His  transfiguration,  and  will  glorify  It 
again— i.  e.,  In  the  vet,  future  scenes  of  his  still  deeper  ne- 
cessity; although  this  promise  was  a  present  and  sublime 
testimony,  which  would  irradiate  the  clouded  spirit  of  tha 
Son  of  man.  29-33.  the  people  therefore  that  stood  by, 
said,  It  thundered}  others,  an  angel  spake  to  him— 
some  hearing  only  a  sound,  others  an  articulate,  bat  to 
them  unintelligible  voice.  Jesus  said,  This  voice  came 
not  because  of  me,  but  for  your  sakes — t.  e.,  probably, 
to  correct  the  unfavourable  Impressions  which  His  mo- 
mentary agitation  and  mysterious  prayer  for  dellvar- 
anoe  may  have  produced  on  the  bystanders.  Mow  la 
the  judgment  of  this  world— the  world  that  "  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory"  (1  Corinthians  2.  8),  considered  as  a 
vast  and  complicated  kingdom  of  Satan,  breathing  hi* 
spirit,  doing  hla  work,  and  Involved  in  his  doom,  which 
Christ's  death  by  Its  hands  Irrevocably  sealed.  Wow 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out— How  dif- 
ferently Is  that  fast-approaching  "  hour"  regarded  in  th« 
kingdoms  of  darkness  and  of  light  1  "The  hoar  of  reller; 
from  the  dread  Troubler  of  our  peace— how  near  It  la! 
Yet  a  little  moment,  and  the  day  la  ours!'  So  It  wac 
calculated  and  felt  In  the  one  region.  "Now  shall  ths 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out,"  Is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  of  the  same  event.  We  know  who  was  r\y,h\. 
Though  yet  under  a  veil,  He  Bees  the  trin»apht>  of  the 
Cross  In  unclouded  and  transporting  Ugh:      Vnd  1.  If  I 
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Im  lifted  up  from  >'h«-  eaiHi.  will  draw  all  men  unto 
we— The  "  I"  here  is  emphatic — I,  taking  the  place  of 
Ihe  world'*  ejected  prince.  "If  lifted  up,"  means  not 
anly  after  tJutt  I  have  been  lifted  up,  but,  through  the  vir- 
tue of  thai  uplifting.  And  truly,  the  death  of  the  Cross, 
In  ull  Its  significance,  revealed  in  the  light,  and  borne 
In  upon  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pos- 
«es*es  an  attraction  over  the  wide  world — to  civilized 
vid  savage,  learned  and  illiterate,  alike — which  breaks 
Iowb  all  opposition,  assimilates  all  to  itseif,  and  forms 
fwit  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  discordant  materials 
a  kingdom  of  surpassing  glory,  whose  uniting  principle 
is  adoring  subjection  "to  Him  that  loved  them."  "Will 
draw  all  men  '  onto  Me,'  "  says  He.  What  lips  could 
venture  to  utter  such  a  word  but  His,  which  "dropt  as 
an  honeyoomb,"  whose  manner  of  speaking  was  ever- 
more in  the  same  spirit  of  conscious  equality  with  the 
Father?  Till*  lie  Maid,  signifying  what  death  he 
should  die — L  e.,  "by  being  lifted  up  from  the  earth"  on 
"the  aocursed  tree"  (ch.  8.  14;  8.  28).  34.  We  have  Heard 
out  of  the  law — the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  re- 
ferring to  such  places  as  Psalm  89. 28, 29;  110.  4 ;  Daniel  2. 44 ; 
7.13,14-  that  Christ— the  Chrlsv  "endureth  for  ever." 
and  how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of  Man  must  he  lifted 
up,  &c. — How  can  that  consist  with  this  "uplifting?" 
They  saw  very  well  'ioth  that  He  was  holding  Himself  up 
rs  the  Christ  and  a  Christ  to  die  a  violent  death ;  and  as  that 
ran  counter  to  all  their  ideas  of  the  Messianic  prophecies, 
they  were  glad  to  get  this  seeming  advantage  to  Justify 
their  unyielding  attitude.  3d,  ;•)«">.  Tti  a  little  while  is 
the  light  with  you,  walk  while  ye  have  the  light, 
*c. — Instead  of  answering  their  question,  He  warns  them, 
with  mingled  majesty  and  tenderness,  against  trifling 
with  their  last  brief  opportunity,  and  entreats  them  to 
let  in  the  Light  while  they  have  It  in  the  midst  of  them, 
that  themselves  might  be  "  light  In  the  Lord."  In  this 
case,  all  the  clouds  which  hung  around  His  Person  and 
Mission  would  speedily  be  dispelled,  while  if  they  con- 
tinued to  hate  the  light,  Bootless  were  ail  His  answers  to 
iheir  merely  speculative  or  captious  questions.  (See  on 
l.uke  13.  23.)  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed, 
and  did  hide  himself  from  them — He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  immediately  after  words  fraught 
with  unspeakable  dignity  and  love,  had  to  "hide  Him- 
self" from  His  auditors!  What  then  must  they  have 
been?  He  retired,  probably  to  Bethany.  (The  parallels 
are,  Matthew  21. 17;  Luke  'J.  37.)  3T-41.  It  is  the  manner 
of  this  Evangelist  alone  to  record  his  own  reflections  on 
the  scenes  he  describes;  but  here,  having  arrived  at  what 
was  virtually  the  close  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  he 
casts  au  affecting  glance  over  the  fruitlessness  of  His 
whole  ministry  on  the  bulk  of  the  now  doomed  people. 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles — The  word  used 
suggests  their  nature  as  well  as  number,  that  the  saying 
of  Esalas  might  b«  fulfilled— q.  d.,  '  This  unbelief  did 
not  at  all  set  aside  the  purposes  of  God,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, fulfilled  them.'  therefore  thy  could  not  believe, 
because  Ksalas  said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes, 
that  they  should  not  see,  Ac— That  this  expresses  a  posi- 
tive Divine  act,  by  which  those  who  wilfully  close  their 
eyes  and  harden  their  hearts  against  the  truth  are  judi- 
cially shut  up  in  their  unbelief  and  impenitence,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  candid  critics  [asOLSHAUSKN],  though  many 
of  them  think  it  necessary  to  contend  that  this  iB  no  way 
Inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which  of 
course  It  is  not.  These  things  said  Esivlas,  when  he  saw 
his  glory,  and  spate  of  him— a  key  of  Immense  import- 
ance to  the  opening  of  Isaiah's  vision  (Isaiah  6.),  and  all 
similar  Old  Testament  representations.  '  Thb  Son  is  "  the 
King  Jehovah"  who  rules  in  the  Old  Testament  and  ap- 
!>oars  to  the  elect,  as  in  the  New  Testament  thb  Spirit, 
the  invisible  Minister  of  the  Son,  is  the  Director  of  the 
iJhurch  and  the  Revealer  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart.' 
OL8HAUSKK.1  43,  43.  among  the  chief  rulers  also- 
rath  er,  '  even  of  the  rulers ;'  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph. 
i-rei»iA*  of  the  Pharisees— L  «.,  the  leaders  of  the  sects; 
tor  *b«y  were  of  It  themselves,  put  out  of  the  syna- 
)  on  eh.  9.  22.  84.   they  loved  the  uraise  of  men 


more  than  the  praise  of  God — 'a  severe  remark,  consld 
erlng  that  several  at  least  of  these  persons  afterwards 
boldly  confessed  Christ.  It  indicates  the  displeasure 
with  which  God  regarded  their  conduct  at  this  time,  and 
with  which  He  continues  to  regard  similar  conduct.' 
[Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  44-50.  Jesus  cried— in  e 
loud  tone,  and  with  peculiar  solemnity.  (Cf.  ch.  7.  97.) 
and  said,  He  Oiat  bellevcth,  &c.—  This  seems  to  be  a  sup- 
plementary record  of  some  weighty  proclamations,  for 
which  there  had  been  found  no  natural  place  before,  ana 
Introduced  here  as  a  sort  of  summary  and  winding  tup  of 
His  whole  testimonv. 

CHAPTER     XIII. 

Ver.  1-20.  At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  Washes  thi 
Disci  pi. rs'  Pkkt— thb  Discourse  arising  therkupoh. 
— 1.  When  .Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he 
should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father — On 

these  beautiful  euphemisms  see  on  Luke  9.31,  51.  having 
loved  his  own  which  were  In  the  world,  he  loved 
them  unto  the  end — The  meaning  is,  that  on  the  very 
edge  of  His  last  sufferings,  when  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  He  would  be  absorbed  In  His  own  awful  pros- 
pects. He  was  so  far  from  forgetting  "  His  own,"  who  were 
to  be  left  struggling  "In  the  world"  after  He  had  "de- 
parted out  of  It  to  the  Father"  'ch.  17.  11),  that  in  His  care 
for  them  He  seemed  scarce  to  think  of  Himself  save  in 
connection  with  them:  "Herein  Is  love,"  not  only  "en- 
during to  the  end,"  but  most  affectingly  manifested 
when,  Judging  by  a  human  standard,  least  to  be  ex- 
pected. S4.  supper  being  ended— rather,  'being  pre- 
pared,' 'being  serveu,'  or  'going  on;'  for  that  It  was  not 
"  ended"  is  plain  from  v.  26.  the  devil  having  now-or, 
1  already' — put  Into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  htm— 
referring  to  the  agreement  he  had  already  made  with  the 
Chief  priests  (Luke  22.  3-6).  3.  Jesus  knowing  that  the 
Father  hi\d  given  all  things  Into  his  hands,  Ac. — This 
verse  is  very  sublime,  and  as  a  preface  to  what  follows, 
were  we  not  familiar  with  it,  would  All  us  with  inexpres- 
sible surprise.  An  unclouded  perception  of  His  relation 
to  the  Father,  the  commission  He  held  from  Him,  and  His 
approaching  return  to  Him,  possessed  His  soul.  4,  5.  h* 
rtseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  (outer)  garment* 
—which  would  have  impeded  the  operation  of  washing 
— and  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself— assuming  a 
servant's  dress,  began  to  wash— '  proceeded  to  wash.' 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  feet  of  Judas  were  washed,  as  of  all  tr,c- 
rest.  6-11.  Peter  salth,  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  nty 
feet  J — Our  language  cannot  bring  out  the  Intensely  vivid 
contrast  between  the  "thou''  and  the  "my,"  which,  by 
bringing  them  together,  the  original  expresses,  for  It  ia 
not  English  to  say,  '  Lord,  Thou  my  feet  dost  wash?'  But 
every  word  of  this  question  Is  emphatic  Thus  far,  and  Id 
the  question  itself,  there  was  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found and  beautiful  astonishment  at  a  condescension  to 
him  quite  incomprehensible.  Accordingly,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  already  Peter's  heart  rebelled  against 
it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated,  Jesus  ministers  no  rebuk* 
as  yet,  but  only  bids  him  wait  a  little,  and  he  should  un- 
derstand it  all.  Jesus  answered  and  said,  What  I  do 
thon  knowest  not  now — q.  d.,  Such  condescension  does 
need  explanation ;  it  is  fitted  to  astonish,  but  thou  shall 
know  hereafter  —  'afterwards,'  meaning  presently; 
though  viewed  as  a  general  maxim,  applicable  to  all  dart 
sayings  in  God's  word,  and  dark  doings  in  God's  provi- 
dence, these  words  are  full  of  consolation.  Peter  salth 
unto  htm,  Thou  shalt  never  wash— more  emphatically, 
'  Never  shalt  thou  wash'  my  feet :  q.  d,  'That  Is  an  Incon- 
gruity to  which  I  can  never  submit.'  How  like  the  man  I 
If  I  wash  the*  not,  thon  hnst  no  part  with  me— What 
Peter  could  not  suburb,  to  was,  that  the  Master  shoulrf 
serve  His  servant.  But  the  whole  saving  work  of  C?*rixt  was 
one  continued  series  of  such  services,  ending  with  and  consum- 
mated by  the  most  self-sacrificing  and  transcendent  of  all  ser- 
vices :  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  bus 
TO    MINISTER,    AN1>    TO    GIVE    His    UPE    A     RANSOM    fO* 

majtt."     (See  on  Mark  10.  45.)     If  Peter  then  could  n«M 
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submit  to  let  his  Master  go  down  bo  low  as  to  wasb  bis 
feet,  how  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  served  by  Him  at  all  f 
This  Is  coached  under  the  one  pregnant  word  "  wash," 
which  though  applicable  to  the  lower  operation  which 
"eter  resisted,  Is  the  familiar  scriptural  symbol  of  that 
ngher  cleansing,  which  Peter  little  thought  he  was  at  the 
same  time  virtually  putting  from  him.  It  is  not  humility 
to  refuse  what  the  Ijord  deigns  to  do  for  us,  or  to  deny  what  He 
has  done,  but  it  Is  self-willed  presumption — not  rare,  how- 
ever, in  those  inner  circles  of  lofty  religious  profession  and  tra- 
JHMonal  spirituality,  which  are  found  wherever  Christian 
truth  has  enjoyed  long  and  undisturbed  possession.  The 
truest  humility  Is  to  receive  reverentially,  and  thank- 
fully to  own,  tiie  gifts  of  grace.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only, 
but  also  my  hand*  and  my  head — q.  d.,  'To  be  severed 
from  Thee,  Lord,  is  death  to  me :  If  that  be  the  meaning 
of  my  speech,  I  tread  upon  it;  and  if  to  be  washed  of 
Thee  have  such  significance,  then  not  my  feet  only,  but 
hands,  head,  and  all,  be  washed  1'  This  artless  expres- 
sion of  clinging,  llfe-and-death  attachment  to  Jesus,  and 
felt  dependence  upon  Him  for  his  whole  spiritual  well- 
being,  compared  with  the  similar  saying  in  ch,  6.68,  69 
(on  which  see  notes),  furnishes  such  evidence  of  historic 
verity  as  no  thoroughly  honest  mind  can  resist.  He  that 
Is  trashed— In  this  thorough  sense,  to  express  which  the 
word  is  carefully  changed  to  one  meaning  to  wash  as  in  a 
bath,  needeth  not — to  be  so  washed  any  more,  save  to 
wash  his  feet — needeth  to  do  no  more  than  wash  his  feet 
(and  here  the  former  word  is  resumed,  meaning  to  wasb 
the  hands  or  feet),  but  Is  clean  every  whit  —  or,  'as  a 
whole.'  This  sentence  is  singularly  instructive.  Of  the 
Sum  cleansing*,  the  one  points  to  that  which  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  life,  embracing  com- 
plete absolution  from  sin  as  a  guilty  state,  and  entire  deliver- 
mnce  from  it  as  a  polluted  life  (Revelation  1.  5;  1  Corin- 
thians 6. 11) — or,  in  the  language  of  theology,  Justification 
and  Regeneration.  This  cleansing  Is  effected  once  for  all, 
and  Is  never  repeated.  The  other  cleansing,  described 
as  that  of  "  the  feet,"  is  such  as  one  walking  from  a  bath 
quite  oteomsed  still  needs,  in  consequence  of  his  contact  with 
the  earth.  (Cf.  Exodus  80.  18, 19.)  It  is  the  daily  cleans- 
ing which  we  are  taught  to  seek,  when  In  the  spirit  of 
adoption  we  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  In  heaven— /or- 
ftve  us  our  debts;"  and,  when  burdened  with  the  sense  of 
manifold  short-comings — as  what  ter/der  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  not?— is  it  not  a  relief  to  be  permitted  thus  to  wash 
*ur  feet  after  a  day's  contact  with  the  earth  ?  This  is  not 
to  call  In  question  the  completeness  of  our  past  Justifica- 
tion. Our  Lord,  while  graciously  insisting  on  washing 
Peter's  feet,  refuses  to  extend  the  cleansing  farther,  that 
the  symbolical  Instruction  Intended  to  be  conveyed  might 
not  be  marred,  and  ye  are  dean— in  the  first  and  whole 
tense,  but  not  all— important,  as  showing  that  Judas, 
Instead  of  being  as  true-hearted  a  disciple  as  the  rest  at 
Srst,  and  merely  falling  away  afterwards— as  many  repre- 
sent it — never  experienced  that  cleansing  at  all  which  made 
tha  others  what  they  were.  13-15.  Know  ye  what  I  have 
aanel — i.e..  Its  Intent.  The  question,  however,  was  put 
nerely  to  summon  their  attention  to  His  own  answer. 
Ye  call  me  Blaster  (Teacher)— and  Lord— learning  of  Him 
In  the  one  capacity,  obeying  Him  in  the  other,  and  ye 
say  well,  for  so  I  am— The  conscious  dignity  with  which 
this  claim  is  made  is  remarkable,  following  immediately 
va  His  laying  aside  the  towel  of  service.  Yet  what  Is  this 
wnole  history  but  a  succession  of  such  astonishing  con- 
trasts from  first  to  last?  If  I  then  — the  Lord— have 
vrMbed  yonr  feetr— the  servants'— ye  — but  fellow-ser- 
vants— ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet — not  In  the 
narrow  sense  of  a  literal  washing,  profanely  caricatured 
by  popes  and  emperors,  but  by  the  very  humblest  real 
wvloas  one  to  another.  16,  17.  The  servant  Is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord,  dec— an  oft- repeated  saying.  (Mat- 
thew 10.  34,  Ac.)  if  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye 
If  ye  do  them— a  hint  that  even  among  real  Christians 
the  doing  of  snob  things  would  come  lamentably  short 
w  the  tnowino.  18,  19.  I  speak  not  of  yon  all  — the 
"happy  are  ye,"  of  v.  17,  being  on  no  supposition  applic- 
able U>  Judaa.     I  know  whom  I  have  thswn — in  the 


higher  sense.  Bnt  that  the  Scripture  might  he  fulfilled 
— i.  «.,  one  has  been  added  to  your  number,  by  no  accident 
or  mistake,  who  Is  none  of  Mine,  but  Just  that  he  might 
fulfil  tils  predicted  destiny.  He  that  eateth  bread  with 
me—  "did  eat  of  my  bread"  (Psalm  *X  9),  as  one  of  my 
family ;  admitted  to  the  nearest  familiarity  of  disciple- 
ship  and  of  social  life,  hath  lifted  np  his  heel  against 
me — turned  upon  me,  adding  insult  to  Injury.  (Cf.  He- 
brews 10. 29.)  In  the  Psalm  the  Immediate  reference  Is  t* 
Ahlthophel's  treachery  against  David  (2  Samuel  17.),  on* 
of  those  scenes  In  which  the  parallel  of  his  story  with 
that  of  His  great  Antitype  Is  exceedingly  striking.  'The 
eating  bread  derives  a  fearful  meaning  from  the  partici- 
pation in  the  sacramental  supper,  a  meaning  which  must 
be  applied  /or  ever  to  all  unworthy  communicants,  as  well 
as  to  all  betrayers  of  Christ  who  eat  the  bread  of  His 
Church.'  [Stieb,  with  whom,  and  others,  we  agree  in 
thinking  that  Judas  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.]  I  tell 
you  before,  that  when  It  eomes  to  pass,  ye  may  believe 
—and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  deeply  needed  such  con- 
firmation. 20.  He  that  reeelveth  whomsoever  I  send, 
reoelveth  me,  Ac— See  on  Matthew  10.  40.  The  connec- 
tion here  seems  to  be  that  despite  the  dishonour  done  tc 
Him  by  Judas,  and  similar  treatment  awaiting  them- 
selves, they  were  to  be  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  their 
office,  even  as  His  own,  was  Divine. 

21-30.  Thb  Traitor  Indicated— Hi  Leaves  the  Sup- 
per-Rook. 21.  When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  wai 
troubled  In  spirit,  and  testified,  and  said.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  One  of  you  shall  betray  me— 
The  announcement  of  v.  18  seems  not  to  have  been  plain 
enough  to  be  quite  apprehended,  save  by  the  traitor 
himself.  He  will  therefore  speak  It  out  in  terms  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  But  how  much  it  cost  Him  to  do  this, 
appears  from  the  "  trouble"  that  came  over  His  "  spirit' 
—visible  emotion,  no  doubt— before  He  got  It  uttered. 
What  wounded  susceptibility  does  this  dtsclose,  and 
what  exquisite  delicacy  in  His  social  Intercourse  with 
the  Twelve,  to  whom  He  cannot,  without  an  eflfbrt 
break  the  subject!  22.  the  disciple*  looked  one  an 
another,  doubting  of  whom  ha  spake  —  Further  ! in- 
tensely interesting  particulars  are  given  in  the  other  Go* 
pels:  (1.)  "They  were  exceeding  sorrowful."  (Matthew 
26.  22.)  (2.)  "They  began  to  Inquire  among  themselves 
which  of  them  It  was  that  should  do  this  thing."  (Luke 
22,  23.)  (8.1  "They  began  to  say  unto  Him  one  by  one,  la 
It  I,  and  another.  Is  It  IT"  Generous,  simple  hearts  I 
They  abhorred  the  thought,  but,  Instead  of  putting  it  on 
others,  each  was  only  anxious  to  purge  himself,  and  know 
If  he  could  be  the  wretch.  Their  putting  it  at  once  tc 
Jesus  Himself,  as  knowing  doubtless  who  was  to  do  It, 
was  the  best,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  spontaneous 
and  artless  evidence  of  their  innocence.  (4.)  Jesus,  ap- 
parently while  this  questioning  was  going  on,  added, 
"The  Son  of  man  goetb  as  It  is  written  of  Him,  but  wot 
unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It 
had  been  good  for  that  man  If  he  had  not  been  born.*' 
(Matthew  26.  24.)  (6.)  "Judas,"  last  of  all,  "answered  and 
said,  Lord,  Is  it  It"  evidently  feeling  that  when  all  were 
saying  this.  If  he  held  his  peace,  that  of  Itself  would  di  av; 
suspicion  upon  him.  To  prevent  this  the  question  u 
wrung  out  of  him,  but  perhaps,  amidst  the  atlr  and  ex 
cltement  at  the  table,  In  a  half-suppressed  tone— as  wc 
are  Inclined  to  think  the  answer  also  was — "Thou  hast 
said"  (Matthew  26.  25),  or  possibly  by  little  more  than  • 
sign ;  for  from  v.  28  It  Is  evident  that  till  the  moment  wtict 
he  went  out  he  was  not  openly  discovered.  23-80.  then 
was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disciples, 
whom  Jesus  loved— Thus  modestly  does  our  Evangelist 
denote  himself,  as  reclining  next  to  Jesus  at  the  table. 
Peter  beckoned  to  him  to  ask  who  It  should  be  of 
whom  he  spake — reclining  probably  at  the  correspondlnj 
place  on  tne  other  side  of  Jesus.  He  then  lying— rathei 
'  leaning  over'  on  Jesus'  bosom — aalth  —  in  a  wMspv. 
"Lord,  Who  Is  It?"  Jeans  answered — also  inaudibly,  tb 
answer  being  communicated  to  Peter  perhaps  from  be 
hind — Ha  t»  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop  whan  I  b^v« 
•Unpad  It— a  place  9t  'he  *»re*d  soaked  in  the  wine  oi  *# 
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i  of  tbe  dish ;  one  of  the  ancient  ways  of  testifying 
•eeullar  regard;  cf.  v.  18,  "he  that  eateth  bread  with  me." 
&ad  when  he  had  dipped,  lie  gave  It  to  Judas,  Ac— 
Thus  the  sign  of  Jndas'  treachery  was  an  affecting  expres- 
•j'on,  and  the  last,  of  the  Saviour's  wounded  love!  87- 
k).  after  (he  sop  Satan  entered  Into  htm— Very  solemn 
are  Mie^e  brief  hints  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
in. las  reached  the  climax  of  his  guilt.  "The  Uevll  had 
alrtady  pat  It  Into  his  heart  to  betray  his  Lord."  Yet 
»ho  can  tell  what  struggles  he  went  through  ere  he 
a  rough t  himself  to  carry  that  suggestion  Into  effect? 
Even  after  this,  however,  his  compunctions  were  not  atan 
said.  With  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  already  In  his  pos- 
session, be  seems  still  to  have  quailed— and  can  we  won- 
i4erf  When  Jeans  stooped  to  wash  his  feet,  It  may  be  the 
last  struggle  was  reaching  Its  crisis.  But  that  word  of  the 
Psalm,  abont  "one  that  ate  of  his  bread  who  would  lift 
■p  his  heel  against  Him,"  probably  all  but  turned  the 
dread  scale,  and  the  still  more  explicit  announcement, 
that  one  of  those  sitting  with  Him  at  the  table  should 
betray  Him,  wonld  beget  the  thought,  'I  am  detected;  It 
Is  now  too  late  to  draw  back.'  At  that  moment  the  sop 
Ls  given  ;  offer  of  friendship  Is  once  more  made — and  how 
affectlngly  !  But  already  "  Satan  has  entered  into  him,"  and 
though  the  Saviour's  act  might  seem  enough  to  recall 
him  even  yet,  hell  Is  now  In  his  bosom,  and  he  says  within 
himself,  'The  die  Is  cast;  now  let  me  go  through  with  It; 
fear,  begone!'  (See  on  Matthew  12.43-45.)  Then  said 
Jesus  nnto  him.  That  thou  docat,  do  quickly — q.  d., 
'  Why  linger  here?'  Thy  presence  Is  a  restraint,  and  thy 
wort  stands  still;  thou  hast  the  wages  of  Iniquity,  go 
work  for  HI'  mo  man  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake 
this  nnto  mint  .  .  .  some  thought  Jesus  said,  Buy  vrhat 
we  need  .  .  .  or,  give  to  the  poor— a  very  Important 
statement,  aa  showing  how  carefully  Jesus  had  kept  the 
secret,  and  Jndas  his  hypocrisy,  to  the  last.  He  then, 
having  received  the  sop,  'went  Immediately  out— sever- 
tng  himself  for  ever  from  that  holy  society  with  which  he 
never  had  any  spiritual  sympathy,  and  it  was  night— 
but  far  blacker  night  In  the  sonl  of  Jndas  than  In  the  sky 
■ver  his  head. 
31-88.  Distjt/bsk  after  the  Traitor's  Departure— 
.-tm's  Skur-OowriDiNCK—  Hrs  Fau.  Predicted.  31. 
When  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,  How  Is  the  Son  of 
man  glarlfled— These  remarkable  words  plainly  Imply 
that  up  to  this  moment  onr  Lord  bad  spoken  under  a 
painful  restraint,  the  presence  of  a  traitor  within  the  little 
circle  of  HU  holiest  fellowship  on  earth  preventing  the 
free  and  full  outpouring  of  His  heart;  as  Is  evident,  in- 
deed, from  those  oft-recurring  clauses,  "Ye  are  not  all 
clean,"  "I  speak  not  of  yon  all,"  Ac.  "  Now"  the  restraint 
Is  removed,  and  the  embankment  which  kept  In  the 
mighty  volume  of  living  waters  having  broken  down, 
they  burst  forth  In  a  torrent  which  only  ceases  on  His 
leaving  the  supper-room  and  entering  on  the  next  stage 
of  His  great  work— the  soene  In  the  Garden.  Bat  with 
what  words  is  the  silence  first  broken  on  the  departure  of 
Judas?  By  no  reflections  on  the  traitor,  and,  what  Is  still 
more  wonderful,  by  no  reference  to  the  dread  character 
of  His  own  approaching  sufferings.  He  does  not  even 
name  them,  save  by  announcing,  as  with  a  burst  of  tri- 
umph, that  the  hour  of  His  glory  has  arrived !  And  what 
Is  very  remarkable,  in  five  brief  clauses  He  repeats  this 
word  "glorify"  five  times,  as  If  to  His  view  a  coruscation 
of  glories  played  at  that  moment  about  the  Cross.  (See 
en  ch.  12.  23. )  God  is  glorified  In  him— the  glory  of  Each 
reaching  Its  senith  in  the  Death  of  the  Cross  !  If  God  be 
glerlfled  In  Him,  God  shall  also— in  return  and  reward 
oi  this  highest  of  all  services  ever  rendered  to  Him,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered— glorify  him  In  Himself,  and 
straightway  glorify  Him — referring  now  to  the  Resur- 
rection and  Exaltation  of  Christ  after  this  service  was 
over,  Including  all  the  honour  and  glory  then  put  upon 
Kim,  and  that  will  for  ever  encircle  Him  as  Head  of  the 
new  creation.  33-35.  I.mie  children— From  the  height 
at  Him  own  glory  He  now  descends,  with  sweet  pity,  to 
His  "  llitla  children,"  all  now  Hi*  own.  This  term  of  cu- 
rt earm*  at,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  Gospels,  and  once 
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only  employed  by  Paul  (Galatlans  4.  IV;,  la  appropriate* 
by  the  beloved  disciple  himself,  who  no  fewer  than  seve* 
times  employs  it  in  his  first  Epistle,  ye  shall  seek  me 
feel  the  want  of  Me.  aa  I  said  to  the  Jews — ch.  7.  94;  S. 
21.  But,  oh  In  what  a  different  sense  I  a  new  command- 
ment I  give  nnto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another  |  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another,  As.— 
This  was  the  new  feature  of  It.  Christ's  love  to  His  peopk 
In  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  them  was  altogether  new, 
and  consequently  as  a  Model  and  Standard  for  theirs  t* 
one  another.  It  is  not,  however,  something  transcending 
the  great  moral  law,  which  Is  "the  old  commandment" 
(1  John  2.  7,  and  see  on  Mark  12.  28-83),  but  that  law  in  o 
new  and  peculiar  form.  Hence  It  Is  said  to  be  both  new  and 
old  (1  John  2.  7,  8).  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  y« 
are  my  disciples — the  disciples  of  Him  who  laid  down 
His  life  for  those  He  loved,  if  ye  have  love  one  tc 
another,  Ac— for  My  sake,  and  as  one  In  Me ;  for  to  n*«k 
love  men  outside  the  circle  of  believers  know  right  wali 
they  are  entire  strangers.  Alas,  how  little  of  It  there  1* 
even  within  this  circle!  36-38.  Peter  said— seeing  plainly 
In  these  directions  how  to  behave  themselves,  that  He  i 
Indeed  going  from  them.  Lord,  whither  goeat  thou 
having  hardly  a  glimmer  of  the  real  truth.  Jesus 
rwered,  Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shall 
follow  me  afterwards — How  different  from  what  He 
said  to  the  Jews :  "Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come."  (Ch.  8. 
21.)  "Why  not  now  »  I  wtH  lay  down  my  life  for  your 
sake — He  seems  now  to  see  that  It  was  death  Christ  re- 
ferred to  as  what  would  sever  Him  from  them,  but  Is  not 
staggered  at  following  Him  thither.  Jesus  answered. 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake?— In  this 
repetition  of  Peter's  words  there  Is  deep  though  affection- 
ate irony,  and  this  Peter  himself  would  feel  for  many  a 
day  after  his  recovery,  as  he  retraced  the  painful  par* 
tlcnlars.    Verily  . . .  The  cock,  Ac— See  on  Lnke  22.  81-94. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-81.  Discourse  at  the  Table,  after  Surra*.— 
'We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the  evangelical  history 
which  we  may  with  propriety  call  Its  Holy  of  HotU*.  Out 
Evangelist,  like  a  consecrated  priest,  alone  opens  np  to  us 
the  view  Into  this  sanctuary,  it  Is  the  record  of  the  last 
moments  spent  by  the  Lord  In  the  midst  of  His  disciples 
before  His  passion,  when  words  full  of  heavenly  thought 
flowed  from  His  sacred  lips.  All  that  His  heart,  glowing 
with  love,  had  still  to  say  to  His  friends,  was  compressed 
Into  this  short  season.  At  first  (from  ch.  13.  81)  the  Inter- 
course took  the  form  of  conversation;  sitting  at  table, 
they  talked  familiarly  together.  But  when  (14.  81)  the 
repast  was  finished,  the  language  of  Christ  assumed  a 
loftier  strain;  the  disciples,  assembled  around  their 
Master,  listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  seldom  spoke  a 
word  (only  ch.  18. 17,  29).  At  length,  In  the  Redeemer's 
sublime  intercessory  prayer.  His  full  sonl  was  poured 
forth  In  express  petitions  to  His  heavenly  Father  on  im- 
half  of  those  who  were  His  own.  It  is  a  peculiarity  «*f 
these  last  chapters,  that  they  treat  almost  exclusively  of 
the  most  profound  relations — as  that  of  the  Son  to  In* 
Father,  and  of  both  to  the  Spirit,  that  of  Christ  to  lb* 
Church,  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, a  considerable  portion  of  these  sublime  communi- 
cations surpassed  the  point  of  view  to  which  the  disciples 
had  at  that  time  attained ;  hence  the  Redeemer  frequently 
repeats  the  same  sentiments  In  order  to  Impress  them 
more  deeply  upon  their  minds,  and,  because  of  what  they 
still  did  not  understand,  points  them  to  tbe  Holy  Spirit, 
who  would  remind  them  of  all  His  sayings,  and  lead 
them  Into  all  truth  (14.  26).'  [OxSHAUSmw.]  1.  Let  mat 
your  heart  be  troubled,  Ac— What  myriads  of  souls 
have  not  these  opening  words  cheered,  In  deepest  gloom, 
since  first  they  were  uttered  !  ye  believe  la  Cod  abao 
lately.  believe  also  in  me — q.  d.,  '  Have  the  tame  trttmt  Is 
Me.'  What  less,  and  what  else,  can  these  words  mean  I 
And  If  so,  what  a  demand  to  make  by  one  sitting  famil- 
iarly with  them  at  the  supper-table !  Cf.  the  saying,  oh.  6 
17,  for  which  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Hint  w 
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'  making  himself  equal  with  God"  (v.  18).    But  It  Is  no 
transfer  of  our  trust  from  its  proper  Object ;  It  Is  but  the  con- 
omsratton  of  our  trust  in  the  Unseen  and  Impalpable  One 
upon  Bis  Own  Incarnate  Son,  by  which  that  trust,  Instead 
(if  the  distant,  unsteady,  and  too  often  cold  and  scaroe 
real  thing  It  otherwise  Is,  acquire*  a  conscious  reality, 
warmth,  and  power,  which  makes  all  things  new.    This 
is  Christianity  in  brief.    8,  3.  in  my  Father's  house  are 
mnny  mansions — and  so  room   for  all,  and  a  place  for 
w»eh.    If  not  I  would  have  told  yon — q.  d., '  I  would  tell 
tou  so  at,  onoe;  I  would  not  deceive  you.'    I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you— to  obtain  for  you  a  right  to  be 
there,  and  to  possess  your  "place."    I  will  come  again 
mid  receive  you  onto  niyself—  gt.rlfJ.ly,  at  His  Personal 
appearing;  but  in  a  secondary  and  comforting  sense,  to 
each  Individually.    Mark  again  the  claim  made :—  to  come 
again  to  receive  His  people  "  to  Himself,  that  where  He  is 
t&ere  they  may  he  also."     He  thinks  it  ought  to  be  enough  to 
8>«?  assured  that  they  shall  be  where  Be  is  ami  in  Hix  keeping, 
I-T.  whither   I   go  ye  know  .  .      Thomas  silih,  Lord, 
wt  know  not  whither   thou    goeat.     .lewus  saith,  t   am 
the  way,  Ac —By  saying  this.  He  meant,   rather  to  draw 
out  their  Inquiries  and  reply  to  them.    Christ  is  "tuk 
Wat"  to  the  Father— "no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
km  by  Me;"    He  is  "thk  Troth"  Ol  all    we  find    In  the 
Father  when  we  get  to  Him,  "For  In   Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  <>f  the  Godhead  bodily"  (Colosslans  2.  9),  and 
He  Is  all  "thk  Lifk"  that  shall  ever  flow  to  us  and  bless 
•as  from  the  Godhead  thus  approached  and  thus  manifested 
In  Him— "this  Is   the  true  God  and  eternal   life."  (1  John 
i.  'JO.)    from  henceforth— now,  or  from  this  time,  under- 
stand.    S-ia.  The  substance  of  this  passage  Is  that  the 
Ron   Is    the  ordained  and    perfect  manifestation  of  the 
Father,  that  His  own  word  for  this  ought  to  His  disciples 
to  be  enough;  that  if  any  doubts  remained   His  works 
ought  to  remove  them  (see  on  ch.  10.  57,  !i8);   but  yet  that 
these  works  of  His  were  designed   merely  to  aid  weak 
faith,  and  would  be  repeated,  nay  exceeded,  by  His  disci- 
ples, In  virtue  of  the  power  He  would  confer  on   them 
after  His  departure.     His  miracles  the  apostles  wroaght, 
though  wholly  In  His  name  and  by  His  power;  and  the 
"greater"  works — not  In   degree  but  in    kind — were  the 
conversion  of  thousands  in  a  day,  by  His  Spirit  accom- 
panying them.     13,  14.  whatsoever  ye  ask  lit  my  name 
— as  Mediator — that  will  I  do — as  Head  and  Lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.     This  comprehensive  promise  Is  em- 
phatically repeated  In  v.  14.     15-17.  If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments.     And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  <fco. 
— This  connection  seems  designed  to  teach  that  the  proper 
temple  for  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  a  heart  tilled 
with  that  love  to  Him  which  lives  actively  for  Him,  and 
so  this  was  the  fitting  preparation  for  the  promised  gift. 
He  shall  give  yon  another  Comforter — a  word  used 
euly  by  John  ;  In  his  Oospel  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  First  Epistle  (2.  1),  with  reference  to  Christ 
Himself.    Its  proper  sense  is  an  "advocate,"  "patron," 
"  helper."    In  this  sense  It  is  plainly  meant  of  Christ  (1 
John  2.  1),  and  In  this  sense  It  comprehends  all  the  com- 
fort as  well  as  aid  of  the  Spirit's  work.    The  Spirit  is  here 
promised  as  One  who  would  supply  CtirisC*  own  place  In 
His  absence,    that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever — 
uever  go  away,  as  Jesus  was  going  to  do  in   the  body. 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  &c. — See  1  Corinthians 
2.  14.     He  dwelleth   with    you,  and  shall   be  In   yon — 
Though  the  proper  fulness  of  both  these  was  yet  future, 
our  Lord,  by  using  both  the  present  and  the  future, seems 
plainly  to  say  that  they  already  had  1  he  germ  of  this  great 
blessing.    18-30.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless — In 
a  bereaved  and  desolate  condition— or  (as  Margin)  'or- 
phans.'   I  will  come  to  you — '  I  come'  or  '  am  coming'  to 
you,  i.  «.,  plainly  by  the  Spirit,  since  it  was  to  make  His 
teparture  to  be  no  bereavement,    world  seeth  ('  behold- 
eth')  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  ('  behold')  me—  His  bodily 
presence,  being  all  the  sight  of  Him  which  "the  world" 
ever  had,  or  was  capable  of,  it  "beheld  Him  no  more" 
alter  His  departure  to  the  Father;  but  by  the  coming  of 
ihe  Spirit,  the  presence  of  Christ  was  not  only  continued 
to  His  spiritually  enlightened  disciples,  but  rendered  far 
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more  efficacious  and  blissful  than  His  bodily  presence  had 
been  before  the  Spirit's  coming,  because  I  live— not 
'shall  live,'  only  when  raised  from  the  dead ;  for  it  Is  His 
unextlnguishable,  Divine  life  of  which  He  speaks,  Ix 
view  of  wblch  His  death  and  resurrection  were  but  as 
shadows  passing  over  the  sun's  glorious  disk.  Ct  Luks 
24.  6;  Revelation  1.  IB,  "  the  Living  One."  And  this  granl 
saying  Jesus  uttered  with  death  immediately  in  vie— 
What  a  brightness  does  this  throw  over  the  next  elaiae, 
"Ye  shall  live  also!"  'Knowest  thou  not,' said  LrTmrx 
to  the  King  of  Terrors, '  that  thou  didst  devour  the  Lorn 
Christ,  but  wert  obliged  to  give  Him  back,  and  wert  de- 
voured of  Him  T  So  thou  must  leave  me  ondevoured  be- 
cause I  abide  in  Him,  and  live  and  suffer  for  His  name's 
sake.  Men  may  hunt  me  ont  of  the  world— that  I  op  re  not 
for — but  I  shall  not  on  that  account  abide  In  death.  I  shall 
live  with  my  Lord  Christ,  since  I  know  and  believe  that 
Be  liveth  P  [quoted  in  Sttkb).  At  that  day— of  the  Spirit's 
coming.  Ye  shall  know  that  1  am  In  my  Father,  ye  In 
me,  1  In  yon— See  ouch.  17.  22.  23.  »l-»*.  He  that  hath  my 
commandments  and  keepeth  them,  Ac. — See  on  v.  16, 16. 
my  Father  will  love  him,  vnd  1— Mark  the  sharp  line 
of  distinction  here,  not  only  oetweeD  the  Divine  Persons 
but  the  actings  of  love  in  Each  respectively,  towards  true 
disciples.  Judas  Miyeth,  not  I  sea  riot — Beautiful  paren- 
thesis this!  The  traitor  being  no  longer  present,  we 
needed  not.  to  be  told  that  this  question  came  not  frors 
hitn.  But  it  is  as  If  the  Kvangellst.  had  said,  :A  very  dif- 
ferent Judas  from  the  traitor,  and  a  very  different  ques- 
tion from  any  that  he  would  have  put.  Indeed  fas  one  In 
Sri  k.k  says],  we  never  read  of  lscarlot  that  he  entered  1* 
any  way  Into  his  Master's  words,  or  ever  put  a  question 
even  of  rash  curiosity  (though  it  may  be  he  did,  but  that 
nothing  from  him  was  deemed  fit  for  Immortality  in  tbs 
Gospels  but  his  name  and  treason),  how  manifest  thy- 
self to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  1 — a  most  natural  and 
proper  question,  founded  on  t>.  10,  though  Interpreters 
speak  against,  it  as  Jewish,  we  will  come  and  mafcf 
our  nbo<le  with  hiiu — Astonishing  statement!  In  the 
Father's  "coming"  He  'refers  to  the  revelation  of  Him  at 
a  Father  to  the  soul,  which  does  not  take  place  UH  ttr» 
Spirit  comes  Into  the  heart,  teaching  It  to  cry,  A ffbm 
Father.'  [Omhaohks.]  The  "abode"  means  a  penoa 
nent,  eternal  stay  1  (Ct  Leviticus  26.  11, 12;  Ezeklel  117.  X, 
27;  2  Corinthians  fi.  16;  and  contrast  Jeremiah  14.  8.'  W, 
iifi.  He  shall  teach  yon  all  things,  and  bring  all  to  re. 
memhranoe,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  yon,  &c — 
See  on  v.  16, 17.  As  the  Son  came  in  the  Father's  name,  se 
the  Father  shall  send  the  Spirit  "in  my  name,"  says  Jesus, 
t.  «.,  with  like  Divine  power  and  authority  to  reproduce  In 
their  souls  what  Christ  taught  them,  'bringing  to  livinj 
consciousness  what  lay  like  slumbering  germs  in  thelt 
minds.'  [Olshauskn.]  On  this  rests  the  credibility  and  ul- 
timate  Divine  authority  of  thk  Gospel,  histobt.  The  whole 
of  what  is  here  said  of  thk  Spikit  Is  decisive  of  His  Di- 
vine personality.  '  He  who  can  regard  all  the  personal  ex- 
pressions, applied  to  the  Spirit  in  these  three  chapters 
("teaching,"  "reminding,"  "testifying,"  "coming,"  "con- 
vincing," "guiding,"  "speaking,"  "hearing,"  "prophe- 
sying," "taking")  as  being  no  other  than  a  long  draws 
out  figure,  deserves  not  to  be  recognized  even  as  an  inter- 
preter of  intelligible  words,  much  less  an  expositor  of 
Holy  Scripture.'  [Stikk.]  Pence  I  leave  with  yon,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  yon— If  the  two  preceding  verses 
sounded  like  a  note  of  preparation  for  drawing  the  dis- 
course to  a  close,  this  would  sound  like  a  fareweU.  But  oh 
how  different  from  ordinary  adieus !  It  is  a  parting  word, 
but  of  richest  import,  the  customary  "  peace"  of  a  parting 
friend  sublimed  and  transfigured.  As  "the  Prince  ol 
Peace"  (Isaiah  9.  6)  He  brought  It  Into  flesh,  carried  it 
about  In  His  Own  Person  ("  My  peace"),  died  to  make  it 
ours,  left  it  as  the  heritage  of  His  disciples  upon  earth. 
Implants  and  maintains  it  by  His  Spirit  in  their  hearts 
Many  a  legacy  Is  '  left"  that  Is  never  "given"  to  tho  Is*?* 
tee,  many  a  gift  destined  that  never  reaches  its  propei 
object  But  Christ  is  the  Executor  of  His  own  T<wU> 
ment;  the  peace  He  "leaves"  He  "gives.-"  Thus  all  is  as> 
cure,    not  as  the  world  giveth— in   contrast  with   Uw 
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irorM  He  gives  sinnerely,  substantially,  eternally.  88,  8». 
If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go 
mi  to  the    Father,  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  1— 

Then*  words,  which  Arlans  and  Soclnlans  perpetually 
qaoteas  triumphant  evidence  against  the  proper  Divinity 
of  Christ,  really  yield  no  Intelligible  sense  on  their  prin- 
etpies.  Were  a  holy  man  on  his  death-bed,  beholding  his 
Qrlends  in  toars  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him,  to  say,  'Ye 
*p.ght  rather  to  Joy  than  weep  for  me,  and  would  If  ye 
rally  loved  me,'  the  speech  would  be  quite  natural.  But 
,t  they  should  ask  him,  why  Joy  at  his  departure  was 
■aaore  suitable  than  sorrow,  would  they  not  start  back 
with  astonishment,  if  not  horror,  were  he  to  reply,  "  Be- 
taiut*:  my  Father  is  greater  than  It"  Does  not  this  strange 
ipeech  from  Christ's  lips,  then,  presuppose  such  teaching  on 
His  part  as  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
think  He  could  gain  anything  by  departing  to  the  Father, 
»nd  make  it  necessary  for  Him  to  say  expressly  that  there 
was  a  sense  In  which  He  could  do  so  ?  Thus,  this  startling 
pxplanation  seems  plainly  Intended  to  correct  such  mis- 
apprehensions as  might  arise  from  the  emphatic  and  reit- 
erated teaching  of  His  proper  equality  with  the  Father— as 
If  so  Exalted  a  Person  were  Incapable  of  any  accession  by 
transition  from  this  dismal  scene  to  a  cloudless  heaven 
and  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father— and  by  assuring  them 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  to  make  them  forget  their  own 
torrow  In  His  approaching  joy.  30,  31.  Hereafter  I  will 
not  talk,  much  with  yo-a—'  I  have  a  little  more  to  say, 
but  my  work  hastens  apace,  and  the  approach  of  the 
adversary  will  cut  It  short.'  for  the  Prince  of  this 
■world— See  on  ch.  12.  81.  cometh— with  hostile  Intent, 
tor  a  last  grand  attack,  having  failed  in  His  first  formid- 
able assault,  Luke  4.,  from  which  he  "departed  (only)  for  a 
season"  (v.  13).  and  hath  nothing  in  me — nothing  of  His 
awn— nothing  to  fasten  on.  Glorious  saying !  The  truth  of 
It  U,  that  which  makes  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ 
the  itfc>  of  the  world.  (Hebrews  9.  14;  1  John  3.  5;  2  Cor- 
inthians 5.  21.)  But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I 
iove  the  Father, <fec—  The  sense  must  be  completed  thus: 
'■  But  to  the  Prince  of  the  world,  though  he  has  nothing  in 
me,  I  shall  yield  myself  up  even  unto  death,  that  the 
wotH  may  know  that  I  love  and  obey  the  Father,  whose 
aaxnxoandment  It  is  that  I  give  my  life  a  ransom  for 
many.'  Arise,  let  us  go  hence — Did  they  then,  at  this 
stage  of  the  discourse,  leave  the  supper-room,  as  some  able 
Interpreters  conclude  T  If  so,  we  think  oar  Evangelist 
would  have  mentioned  it :  see  ch.  18. 1,  which  seems  clearly 
to  intimate  that  they  then  only  left  the  upper  room.  But 
what  do  the  words  mean  If  not  this?  We  think  it  was  the 
dictate  of  that  saying  of  earlier  date,  "  I  have  a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished /"— a  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  expression  of 
the  deep  eagerness  of  His  spirit  to  get  into  the  conflict, 
rod  that  if,  as  is  likely,  it  was  responded  to  somewhat  too 
literally  by  the  guests  who  hung  on  His  lips,  In  the  way 
:>f  a  movement  to  depart,  a  wave  of  His  hand  would  be 
inough  to  show  that  He  had  yet  more  to  say  ere  they 
broke  up ;  and  that  disciple,  whose  pen  was  dipped  In  a 
love  to  his  Master  which  made  their  movements  of  small 
oonsequence  save  when  essentia1  to  the  illustration  of  His 
wod  a,  would  record  this  little  outburst  of  the  Lamb 
Ua«'*»iilng  to  the  slaughter,  in  the  very  midst  of  His  lofty 
a»soo  j-se;  while  the  effect  of  It,  if  any,  upon  His  hearers, 
tut  of  a,,  oonseqnenoe,  would  naturally  enough  be  passed 
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Ver.  1-27.  Discourse  at  the  Supper-tabus  Contih- 
rkd.  1-N.  The  spiritual  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people, 
mtd  His  relation  to  them  as  the  Source  of  all  their  spiritual 
Hfe  and  fruitfulness,  are  here  beautifully  set  forth  by  a  fig- 
are  familiar  to  Jewish  ears.  (Isaiah  6. 1,  <fec.)  I  am  the 
true  Yin* — of  Whom  the  vine  of  nature  Is  but  a  shadow. 
my  Father  the  husbandman— the  great  Proprietor  of 
.ho  Vineyard,  the  Lord  of  the  Spiritual  kingdom.  (It  is 
ii»r«ly  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  claim  to  supreme 
■IMtrtitii  Involved  In  this.)  every  branch  in  me  that 
ocMjrcth  not  fruit  .  .  ,  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit 


—As  In  a  fruit  tree,  some  branches  may  l#.  fruitful,  othert 
quite  barren,  according  as  there  is  a  vital  connection  between 
the  branch  and  the  stock,  or  no  vital  connection ;  so  the  dl» 
olples  of  Christ  may  be  spiritually  fruitful  or  the  reverse, 
according  as  they  are  vitally  and  spiritually  connected  with 
Christ,  or  but  externally  and  mecfianioally  attached  to  Him. 
The  fruitless  He  "  taketh  away"  (see  on  v.  6) ;  the  fruitful 
He  "purgeth"   ('cieanseth,'   'pruneth')  —  stripping   it,  aa 
the    husbandman    does,  of  what    is    rank    and    luxuriant 
(Mark  4.   19),  "that  it  may  bring  forth   more  fruit;"  a 
process  often  painful,  but  no  less  needful  and  beneficial 
than  In  the  natural  husbandry.    Now— rather,  'Already' 
— ye  are  clean  through  ('  by  reason  of)  the  word  1  have 
spoken  to  you — already  In  a  purified,  fruitful  condition, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  action   upon   them  of  that 
searching  "  word"  which  was  "  as  a  refiner's  flre."    (Mal- 
achi  3.  2,  3).    abide  in  me,  and  I  In  you  j  as  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine, 
<fec— As  all  spiritual  fruitfulness  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
mutual  inhabitation,  and  living,  active  interpenelration  (so 
to  speak)  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  so  here  the  keeping 
up  of  this  vital  connection  is  made  essential  to  continued 
fruitfulness.     without  me— 'apart,'  or  'vitally  discon- 
nected from  Me.'    ye  can  do  nothing — spiritually,  ac- 
ceptably,    if  a  man  abide  not  In  me,  he   is  cast  forth 
as  a   branch  .  .  .  withered  .  .  .  cast   into  the  flre  .  . 
burned— The  one  proper  use  of  the  vine  Is  to  bear  fruit; 
failing  this,  It  is  good  for  one  other  thing—; fuel.    (See  Eze- 
klel  15. 1-6.)    How  awfully  striking  the  figure,  in  this  view 
of  ltl    if  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  in  you — Mark 
the  change  from  the  inhabitation  of  Himself  to  that  ol  Hla 
words,  paving  the  way  for  the  subsequent  exhortations  (v. 
6,  10).    ask  what  ye  wiU,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon 
—because  this  Indwelling  of  His  words  In  them  would  se- 
cure the  harmony  of  their  askings  with  the  Divine  wll\ 
glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit — not  only  from  HI 
delight  In  it  for  Its  own  sake,  but  as  from  '  the  Juices  ol 
the  Living  Vine.'    so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples — evidence 
your  discipleshlp.    9—11.  continue  ye  In  my  love — not, 
'Continue  to  love  me,'  but, 'Continue  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  My  love  to  you;'  as  Is  evident  from  the 
next  words.    If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall 
abide  in  my  love— the  obedient  spirit  of  true  discipleshlp 
cfierlsnlng  and  attracting  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  Christ's  love;  and  this,  He  adds,  was  the  secret  even  of 
His  own  "  abiding  iu  His  Father's  love  I"    15J-16.  That  ye 
love  one  another,  Ac. — See  on  ch.  13. 34,  35.    greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  llfti 
for  his  friends— The  emphasis  lies  not  on  "  friends,"  but 
on  "laying  down  his  life"  for  them.    q.  d.,  'One  can  show 
no  greater  regard  for  those  dear  to  him  than  to  give  hit 
life  for  them,  and  this  Is  the  love  ye  shall  And  in  Me." 
ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you 
— '  hold  yourselves  in  absolute  subjection  to  Me.'    Hence- 
forth I  csdl  you  not  servants — i.  «.,  in  the  sense  explained 
In  the  next  words;  for  servants  He  still  calls  them  (v.  20). 
and  they  delight  to  call  themselves,  In  the  sense  of  being 
"under  law  to  Christ"  (1  Corinthians  9.20).    the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth — knows  nothing  of 
his  master's  plans  and  reasons,  but  simply  reoelves  and 
executes  his  orders,    but  friends,  for  all  things  that  1 
have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  anU 
you — admitted  you  to  free,  unrestrained  fellowship,  keep- 
ing back  nothing  from  you  which  I  have  received  to  com- 
municate.   (Ct  Genesis  18.  17;  Psalm  25. 14;  Tsalah  50.  i.) 
Te  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I   you — a  wholesale  me- 
mento after  the  lofty  things  He  had  Just  said  about  their 
mutual  Indwelling,  and  the  unreaervedness  of  the  friend- 
ship they  had  been  admitted  to.    ordained  ('  appointed') 
you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit — i. «.,  give 
yourselves  to  it.    and  that  your  fruit  should  remain- 
showing  Itself  to  be  an  imperishable  and  ever-growing 
principle.    (Cf.  Proverbs  4.18;  2  John  8.)    that  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask,  <&c. — See  on  v.  7.    17-21.  The  substance 
of  these  Important  verses  has  occurred  m  're  than  onot 
before.    (See  on  Matthew  10. 84-36 ;  Luke  12.  4>*-63,  Ac.)    SA- 
BS.— See  on  ch.  9.  39-41.    If  I  had  not  come  <md  spoken 
unto  them,  they  had  no*  had  aln- -eomparvttiwety  nana 
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all  other  alns  being  light  compared  with  the  rejection  of 
'  lie  Soa  of  God.  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin 
—rather, '  pretext.'  If  I  had  not  done  the  works  which 
iuum  other  did — Bee  on  ch.  12. 37.  that  the  word  might 
tee  fulfilled,  They  hated  me  without  a  cause— quoted 
from  the  Messianic  Psalm  69.  4,  applied  also  In  the  same 
Bens*  ch.  2. 17 ;  Acts  1.  20 ;  Romans  11. 0,  10 ;  15. 3.  26,  27.— 
See  on  ch.  14. 16, 17.  ye  also  shall  bear  witness — rather, 
are  witnesses;'  with  reference  Indeed  to  their  future  wit- 
ness-bearing, bat  putting  the  emphasis  upon  their  present 
asaple  opportunities  for  acquiring  their  qualifications  for 
that  great  office.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  been  "with  Him 
from  the  beginning."    (See  on  Luke  1. 2.) 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-33,  Discourse  at  the  Suppeb-Table  Con- 
CJLCDKD.  1-5.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  ye  should  not  be  offended,  Ac— hot h  the  warnings 
and  the  encouragements  Just  given,  they  shall  put  you 
out  of  the  synagogue— <Ch.  9.  22 ;  12.  42.)  the  time  com- 
eth,  that  whosoever  kllleth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service— The  words  mean  religious  service — 
'  that  he  is  offering  a  service  to  God.'  (So  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Qalatlans  1.  13,  14;  Philemon  3.6.)  these  thing*  I  said 
not  at  ('  from')  the  beginning— He  had  said  it  pretty 
early  (Luke  6.  22),  but  not  quite  as  in  v.  2.  because  I  was 
with  yon.  But  now  I  go  my  way  to  hint  that  sent 
nw,  &c.  While  He  was  with  them,  the  world's  hatred 
was  directed  chiefly  against  Himself;  but  His  departure 
would  bring  it  down  upon  them  as  His  representatives. 
and  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goeet  thou  1 — 
They  had  done  so  in  a  sort,  ch.  13.  36 ;  14.  5 ;  but  He  wished 
saore  Intelligent  and  eager  inquiry  on  the  subject.  6,  7. 
But  because  I  have  said  these  things,  sorrow  hath 
ailed  your  heart — Sorrow  had  too  much  paralyzed  them, 
and  He  would  rouse  their  energies.  It  Is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away — 

My  Sariour,  can  it  ever  be 

That  I  should  gain  by  losing  thee  J — [Kibls.] 

Tea.    for  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
■atee  you,  but  If  I  go  I  will  send  Him  unto  you — See  on 

eh.  7.  SB;  14. 16.  And  when  he  Is  come,  he  will,  Ac— This 
la  one  of  the  passages  most  pregnant  with  thought  In  the 
profound  discourses  of  Christ;  with  a  few  great  strokes 
depleting  all  and  every  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  world — His  operation  with  reference  to  Indi- 
viduals as  well  as  the  mass,  on  believers  and  unbelievers 
alike.  [OU3HAU8EN.]  he  will  reprove— This  Is  too  weak 
a  word  to  express  what  Is  meant.  '  Reproof  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  term  employed,  and  doubtless  the  word 
begins  with  It.  But '  convict'  or  '  convince'  is  the  thing  in- 
tended ;  and  as  the  one  expresses  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  unbelieving  portion  of  mankind,  and  the  other  on 
Uie  believing,  it  Is  better  not  to  restrict  it  to  either,  of  sin, 
because  they  believed  not  on  me — As  all  sin  has  Its  root 
In  unbelief,  so  the  most  aggravated  form  of  unbelief  is  the 
rejection  of  Christ.  The  Spirit,  however,  in  fastening  this 
truth  upon  the  conscience,  does  not  extinguish,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  consummate  and  intensify,  the  sense  of  all  other 
sin*,  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and 
ye  so*  m«  no  more— Beyond  doubt,  it  is  Christ's  personal 
righteousness  which  the  Spirit  was  to  bring  home  to  the 
sinner's  heart.  The  evidence  of  this  was  to  He  In  the  great 
historical  fact,  that  He  had  "  gone  to  His  Father  and  was 
no  more  visible  to  men :"  for  If  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  had  been  a  He,  how  should 
the  rather,  who  la  "a  Jealous  God,"  have  raised  such  a 
blasphemer  from  the  dead  and  exalted  him  to  His  right 
hand  T  But  If  He  waa  the  "  Faithful  and  True  Witness," 
the  Father's  "  Righteous  Servant,"  "  His  Elect,  In  whom 
His  soul  delighted,"  then  was  his  departure  to  the  Father, 
and  consequent  disappearance  from  the  view  of  men,  bat 
the  fitting  consummation,  the  august  reward,  of  all  that 
He  did  hare  below,  the  seal  of  His  mission,  the  glorification 
af  toe  I— Hiii  hiji  which  Ho  bore  on  earth,  by  the  reception 
it  It*  fXarir  to  the  Father's  bosom.  This  triumphant  vin- 
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dloatlon  of  Christ's  rectitude  Is  to  as  Divine  evidence,  brtgn  i 
as  heaven,  that  He  Is  Indeed  the  Saviour  of  tke  world 
God's  Righteous  Servant  to  Justify  many  because  H< 
bare  their  iniquities.  (Isaiah  53.  11.)  Thus,  the  Spirit,  it 
this  clause,  is  seen  convincing  men  that  there  is  in  Christ 
perfect  relief  under  the  sense  of  sin  of  which  he  had  1  efort 
convinced  them;  and  so  far  from  mourning  over  His  ab- 
sence from  us,  as  an  Irreparable  loss,  we  learn  to  glory  la 
it,  as  the  evidence  of  His  perfect  acceptance  on  our  be- 
half, exclaiming  with  one  who  understood  this  point* 
"Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  i 
It  Is  God  that  Justifleth :  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  T  II 
is  Christ  that  died;  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  <to.  (Romans  8.  83,  84.)  of 
Judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  la  Judged— 
By  supposing  that  the  final  judgment  Is  here  meant,  the 
point  of  this  clause  la,  even  by  good  Interpreters,  quite 
missed.  The  statement,  "The  prince  of  this  world  Is 
judged,"  means,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  same 
as  that  in  ch.  12.  31,  "Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out ,-"  and  both  mean  that  his  dominion  over  men, 
or  his  power  to  enslave  and  so  to  ruin  them,  Is  destroyed. 
The  death  of  Christ  "Judged  "  or  Judicially  overthrew 
him,  and  he  was  thereupon  "  cast  out"  or  expelled  from 
his  usurped  dominion.  (Hebrews  2. 14 ;  1  John  3. 8;  Oolos- 
slans  2.  15.)  Thus,  then,  the  Spirit  shall  bring  home  to 
men's  conscience  (1.)  the  sense  of  sin,  consummated  in  the 
rejection  of  Him  who  came  to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world;"  (2.)  the  sense  of  perfect  relief  In  the  righteousness 
of  the  Father's  Servant,  now  fetched  from  the  earth  thai 
spurned  Him  to  that  bosom  where  from  everlasting  He  had 
dwelt;  and  (3.)  the  sense  of  emancipation  from  the  fetters 
of  Satan,  whose  judgment  brings  to  men  liberty  to  be  holy , 
and  transformation  oat  of  servants  of  the  devil  into  soni 
and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  To  one  class  of 
men,  however,  all  this  will  carry  conviction  only;  they 
"will  not  come  to  Christ  "—revealed  though  He  be  to 
them  as  the  life-giving  One— that  they  may  have  life 
Such,  abiding  voluntarily  under  the  dominion  of  the 
prince  of  this  world,  are  judged  in  his  judgment,  the  visible 
consummation  of  which  will  be  at  the  great  day.  Tv 
another  class,  however,  this  blessed  teaching  will  havr 
another  Issue — translating  them  out  of  the  kingdom  it 
darkness  Into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  12-15, 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  Is  come  ...  he  shall 
not  speak  of  himself— i.  e.,  from  Himself,  but,  like  Christ 
Himself,  "  what  He  hears,"  what  Is  given  Him  to  com- 
municate, he  will  show  yon  things  to  come — referring 
specially  to  those  revelations  which,  in  the  Epistles  par- 
tially, but  most  fully  In  the  Apocalypse,  open  up  a  vista 
into  the  Future  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  whose  horizon  Is 
the  everlasting  hills.  He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall 
receive  of  mint  and  show  It  unto  you — Thus  the  whole 
design  of  the  Spirit's  office  is  to  glorify  Christ— not  In  His 
own  Person,  for  this  was  done  by  the  Father  when  he 
exalted  Him  to  His  own  right  hand— but  in  the  view  and 
estimation  of  men.  For  this  purpose  He  was  to  "  receive 
of  Christ "■— -all  the  truth  relating  to  Christ—"  and  show  it  unit 
them,"  or  make  them  to  discern  It  In  Its  own  light.  The 
subjective  nature  of  the  Spirit's  teaching— the  discovery  to 
the  souls  of  men  of  what  Is  Christ  outwardly— i.u  here  very 
dearly  expressed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vanity  of 
looking  for  revelations  of  the  Spirit  which  shall  do  any- 
thing beyond  throwing  light  in  the  soul  upon  what  Christ 
Himself  is,  and  taught,  and  did  upon  earth,  all  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine — a  plainer  expression 
than  this  of  absolute  community  with  the  Father  in  all 
things  cannot  be  conceived,  though  the  "  all  things  "  here 
have  reference  to  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace, 
which  the  Spirit  was  to  receive  that  He  might  show  it  to 
us.  We  have  here  a  wonderful  glimpse  into  the  inner  re- 
lations of  the  Godhead.  16-22.  A  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father— The  'Joy  of  tha 
world '  at  their  'not  seeing  him '  seems  to  show  that  His 
removal  from  them  by  death  waa  what  Ha  mean*. ;  and  la 
that  case,  their  'Joy  at  again  seeing  Him '  points  «o  thai* 
transport  at  Hla  reappearance  amongst  thorn  o>  BJa  7w 
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»t.«i  they  codd  no  longer  donbt  his  Identity. 
It  the  same  n  me  the  sorrow  of  the  widowed  Church  in 
the  absence  01  her  Lord  in  the  heavens,  and  her  transport 
»t  His  personal  return,  are  certainly  here  expressed.  34- 
M.  At  that  day— of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  as  ch. 
14.  20.  y*  shall  ask  ('  Inquire  of)  me  nothing— by  reason 
af  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit's  teaching.  (Ch.  14.  26;  16. 13; 
and  et  1  John  i  27.)  hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  In 
asy  asms- for  'prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  prayer 
5s  Christ,  presuppose  His  glorification,  [Oi^hatjsen.]  ask 
•  imen  I  am  gone,  "In  my  name  "  In  proverbs— in  ob- 
mre  language,  opposed  to  "  showing  plainly  "— i. e.,  by  the 
Spirit's  teaching.  I  say  not,  I  will  pray  the  Father  for 
yvu—e*  If  He  were  not  of  Himself  disposed  to  aid  you : 
Ohrtst  does  pray  the  Father  for  his  people,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  lnollnlng  an  unwilling  ear.  for  the  Father 
himself  loveth  yon,  because  ye  have  loved  me— This 
love  of  theirs  Is  that  which  is  called  forth  by  God's  eternal 
love  In  the  gift  of  his  Son  mirrored  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  believe,  and  resting  on  His  dear  Son.  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  Ac— q.  d., '  And  ye  are  right,  for  I  have 
indeed  so  come  forth,  and  shall  soon  return  whence  I 
came.'  This  echo  of  the  truth,  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  seems  like  thinking  aloud,  as  if  it  were  grateful 
to  His  own  spirit  on  such  a  subject  and  at  such  an  hour. 
«•,  30.  His  disciples  said,  Now  speakest  thou  plainly, 
and  speakest  no  proverb,  &c. — hardly  more  so  than  be- 
fore; the  time  for  perfect  plainness  was  yet  to  come;  but 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  His  meaning  (It  was  nothing 
more),  they  eagerly  express  their  satisfaction,  as  if  glad 
to  make  anything  of  His  words.  How  touchlngly  does 
this  show  both  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  and  the  in- 
fantile character  of  their  faith  I  81-33.  Jeans  answered, 
Do  ye  now  believe  J— <j.  d.,  '  It  Is  well  ye  do,  for  It  Is  soon 
to  be  tested,  and  In  a  way  ye  little  expect.'  the  hour 
wmeth,  yea,  Is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered, 
evaiy  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone  t  and 
yet  I  am  not  alone — A  deep  and  awful  sense  of  wrong  ex- 
perienced Is  certainly  expressed  here,  but  how  lovingly  1 
That  He  was  not  to  be  utterly  deserted,  that  there  was 
One  who  would  not  forsake  Him,  was  to  Him  matter  of 
ineffable  support  and  consolation ;  but  that  He  should  be 
without  all  human  countenance  and  cheer,  who  as  Man 
was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  law  of  sympathy,  would 
fill  themselves  with  as  much  shame,  when  they  afterwards 
recurred  to  It,  as  the  Redeemer's  heart  in  his  hour  of 
need  with  pungent  sorrow.  "  I  looked  for  some  to  take 
pity,  but  there  was  none ;  and  for  comforters,  but  I  found 
none."  (Psalm  69.  20.)  because  the  Father  Is  with  me— 
how  near,  and  with  what  sustaining  power,  who  can  ex- 
press T  Thesa  things  I  have  spoken  nnto  yon— not  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  but  this  whole  discourse, 
ef  which  these  were  the  very  last  words,  and  which  He 
thus  winds  up.  that  In  me  ye  might  have  peace— In  the 
sublime  sense  before  explained.  (See  on  ch.  14. 27.)  in  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation — specially  arising  from 
Its  deadly  opposition  to  those  who  "  are  not  of  the  world, 
bat  chosen  out  of  the  world."  So  that  the  "peace  "  prom- 
ised was  far  from  an  unruffled  one.  I  have  overcome  the 
world — not  only  before  you,  but  for  you,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  do  the  same.    (1  John  6.  4,  6.) 
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Ver.  1-26.  Thk  Intercessory  Prayer.  —  See  on  ch. 
14.  L  Had  this  prayer  not  been  recorded,  what  rev- 
erential reader  would  not  have  exclaimed,  Oh  to  have 
teen  within  bearing  of  such  a  prayer  as  that  must  have 
^een,  which  wound  up  the  whole  of  His  past  ministry 
»nd  formed  the  point  of  transition  to  the  dark  scenes 
which  immediately  followed!  But  here  It  is,  and  with 
such  signature  of  the  Lips  that  uttered  it  that  we  seem 
rather  to  bear  it  from  Himself  than  read  it  from  the  pen 
of  His  faithful  reporter.  1-3.  These  words  spake  Jeans, 
<utd  lifted  np  his  eye*—'  John  very  seldom  depicts  the 
gestures  or  looks  of  our  Lord,  as  here.  But  this  was  an 
eeoasion  of  which  the  impression  was  indelible,  and  the 
enwttrd  look  oould  not  be  passed  ov«»r.'  TArjcoRn  i  Father, 


the  hoar  is  come — See  on  ch.  IS.  81,  82.    glorUy  thy  Boa 

—Put  honour  upon  thy  Son,  by  countt  nanolng,  sustain- 
ing, and  carrying   Him   through    that   "hour."    fjrtvasi 
('  gavest')  him  power  over  all  flesh— See  on  Matthew  1L 
27 ;   28. 18-20.    give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as,  Ac.— ML, 
'to  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him.'    (See  on  oh.  & 
87-40.)    This  is  (that)  lift  eternal,  that  they  might  (may) 
know,  Ac— This  life  eternal,  then,  is  not  mere  conscious 
and  unending  existence,  bnt  a  life  of  acquaintance  with 
Ood  In  Christ.  (Job  22.  21.)    thee,  the  only  true  God— the 
sole  personal  living  God;    In  glorious  contrast  equally 
with    heathen   polytheism,    phllosophlo    naturalism,    and 
mystic  pantheism,    and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent— This  Is  the  only  place  where  our  Lord  gives  Him- 
self this  compound  name,  afterwards  so  current  in  apos- 
tolic preaching  and  writing.    Here  the  terms  are  used  In 
their  strict  signification— "Jbsos,"  because  He  "saves  His 
people  from  their  sins;"  "Christ,"  as  anointed  with  tlia 
measureless  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  exercise  of 
His  saving  offices  (see  on  Matthew  i.  16);  "  Whom  Thoo 
hast  sent,"  In  the  plenitude  of  Divine  Authority  and 
Power,  to  save.     "The  very  Juxtaposition  here  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  Father  is  a  proof,  by  Implication,  of  our 
Lord's  Godhead.    The  knowledge  of  Ood  and  a  creature 
could  not  be  eternal  life,  and  such  an  association  of  the 
one  with  the  other  would  be  Inconceivable.'    [Alfoed.' 
4,  5.  I  have  glorified  thee   on  the  earth — rather,  '  *. 
glorified'  (for  the  thing  Is  conceived  as  now  past).    I  have 
finished  ('  I  finished')  the  work  which  thou  gavest  ma 
to  do— It  is  very  Important  to  preserve  in  the  translatloe 
the  past  tense,  used  In  the  original,  otherwise  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  work  already  " finished"  was  only  what 
He  had  done  before  uttering  that  prayer ;  whereas  it  will 
be  observed  that  our  Lord  speaks  throughout  as  already 
beyond  this  present  scene  (v.  12,  Ac),  and  so  must  he  sup- 
posed to  inclnde  In  His  "finished  work"  the  "deceas 
which  He  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."    And  now- 
ln  return,    glorify  thou  me— The  "  I  thee"  and  "  Th» 
me"  are  so  placed  In  the  original,  each  beside  Its  fellow, 
as  to  show  that  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  services  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father  first,  and  then  of  the  Father  'o  tha 
Son  In  return,  Is  what  our  Lord  means  here  to  express 
-with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  tha 
world  was—  when  "  In  the  beginning  the  Word  was  with 
Ood"  (ch.  L  1),  "  the  only-begotten  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father"  (ch.  1. 18).    With  this  pre-exlstent  glory,  which 
He  veiled  on  earth,  He  asks  to  be  reinvested,  the  design 
of  the  veiling  being  accomplished— not,  however,  simply 
as  before,  but  now  in  our  nature.    0-9.  From  praying  for 
Himself  He  now  comes  to  pray  for  His  disciples.    I  have 
manifested  ('  I  manifested')  thy  name— His  whole  cha- 
racter towards  mankind,    to  tha  men  thou  gavest  m« 
out  of  the  world— See  on  ch.  6.  87-40.    they  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee— See  on  ch.  16.  30,  81 
9-14.  I  pray  for  them— not  as  individuals  merely,  but  as 
representatives  of  all  such  In  every  succeeding  age  (see 
on  v.  20).    not  for  the  world— for  they  had  been  given 
Him  "out  of  the  world"  (v.  6),  and  had  been  already  trans- 
formed Into  the  very  opposite  of  it.    The  things  sought  for 
them,  Indeed,  are  applicable  only  to  such,    all  mine  are 
thine,  and  thine  are  mine— lit., '  All  my  things  are  thine 
and  thy  things  are  mine.'    (On  this  use  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, see  on  ch.  6.  87-40.)    Absolute  ooiorcNrrY  or  prop- 
erty between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  here  expressed 
as  nakedly  as  words  can  do  It.    (See  on  v.  5.)    I  am  no 
more  in  the  world  (see  on  i>.  4),  but  these  are  in  the 
world— q.  d.,  '  Though  My  struggles  are  at  an  end,  theirs 
are  not;  though  I  have  gotten  beyond  the  scene  of  strife, 
1  cannot  sever  myself  la  spirit  from  them,  left  behind 
and  only  Just  entering  on  their  great  conflict.'    Holy 
Father— an  expression  He  nowhere  else  uses.    "  Father" 
Is  His  wonted  appellation,  but  "holy"  is  here  prefixed, 
because  His  appeal  was  to  that  perfection  of  the  Father's 
nature,  to  "  keep"  or  preserve  them  from  being  tainted  by 
the  unholy  atmosphere  of  "  the  world"  they  were  still  la 
keep  through  thine  own  name — rather,  '  In  thy  name  •' 
In  the  exercise  of  that  gracious  and  holy  character  Am 
which  He  was  known,     that  they  may  be  one — See  on  v. 
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23  t  kept  (guarded)  them  in  thy  name — acting  as  thy 
Representative  on  earth,  none  of  them  lost,  but  the 
•mo  <>r  perdition—'  ]t  is  not  implied  here  that  the  son  of 
perdition  was  one  of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  to 
the  Won,  but  rather  the  contrary,  eh.  13.  IS.  [Wkbstkr 
and  Wilkinson. J  It  is  Just  as  in  Luke  4. 26,  27,  where 
we  nre  not  to  suppose  that  the  woman  of  Sarepta  (iu  Sidon) 
was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel,  nor  Naaman  the  Sj/rian 
one  of  the  lepers  in  Israel,  though  the  language — the  same 
"»k  here — might  seem  to  express  it.  son  of  perdition — 
doomed  to  it.  (2  Thessalonians  2.  3  ;  Mark  14.  21.)  1  apeak 
Ln  the  world,  that  they  might  have  my  joy  fulfilled  In 
themselves — g.  d.,  'Such  a  strain  befits  rather  the  upper 
sanctuary  than  the  scene  of  conflict;  but  I  speak  so  "in 
the  world,"  that  My  joy,  the  Joy  I  experience  ln  knowing 
that  such  intercessions  are  to  be  made  for  them  by  their 
absent  Lord,  may  be  tasted  by  ttiose  who  now  hear  them, 
and  by  all  who  shall  hereafter  read  the  record  of  them. 
15-19.  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  bike  (hem  out 
of  the  world— for  that,  though  it  would  secure  their  own 
safety,  would  leave  the  world  unblessed  by  their  testi- 
mony, tout  keep  them  from  the  evil — <*11  evil  In  and  of 
the  world.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  1  am 
not  of  the  world — See  on  ch.  15.  18,  19.  This  is  reiterated 
here,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  prayer  which  follows. 
Sanctify  them — As  the  former  prayer,  "  Keep  them," 
was  negative,  asking  protection  for  them  from  the  poison- 
ous element  which  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  their 
renewed  nature,  so  this  prayer,  "Sanctify  them,"  Is  posi- 
tive, asking  the  advancement  arid  completion  of  their  begun 
sanctlfleation.  through  (or  'in')  thy  truth — God's  re- 
vealed truth,  as  the  medium  or  element  of  sanctiflca- 
tion;  a  statement  this  of  Immense  Importance,  thy 
word  Is  truth — Cf.  ch.  15.  3;  Colosslans  1.  5;  Epheslans  1. 
18.  As  thon  hast  sent  ("sen test')  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  ('sent  I  also')  them  Into  the 
world — As  their  mission  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  their  Master's  mission,  so  our  Lord  speaks  of  the 
authority  in  both  cases  as  co-ordinate,  and  for  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  (consecrate)  myself,  that  they  also 
might  ('may')  l»e  sanctified  (consecrated) — "The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Christ 
and  the  disciples  Is,  as  applied  to  Christ,  that  it  means 
only  to  'consecrate;'  whereas,  in  application  to  the  dlsci- 
p  ©s,  it  means  to  'consecrate'  with  the  additional  idea  of 
previous  sanctlfication,  6lnce  nothing  but  what  is  holy 
oan  be  presented  as  an  offering.  The  whole  self-sacri- 
ficing work  of  the  disciples  appears  here  as  a  mere  result 
of  the  offering  of  Christ.  [Olshausen.]  through  (or  '  in') 
the  truth — Though  the  article  is  wanting  ln  the  original 
here,  we  are  not  to  translate,  as  ln  the  margin,  'truly 
sanctified ;'  for  the  referenoe  seems  plainly  to  be  "the 
truth"  mentioned  v.  17.  (See  there.)  30-23.  Neither  pray 
I  for  these  alone — This  very  Important  explanation,  ut- 
tered ln  condescension  to  the  hearers  and  readers  of  this 
prayer  ln  all  time,  Is  meant  not  merely  of  what  follows, 
but  of  the  whole  prayer,  them  also  which  shall  toelieve 
— The  majority  of  the  best  MSS.  read  'which  believe,'  all 
future  time  being  viewed  as  present,  while  the  present  is 
viewed  as  past  and  gone,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thon,  Puthcr,  ln  me,  and  I  tn  thee,  that  they  may 
he  one  in  us — The  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
8cm  is  the  one  perfect  bond  of  union,  knitting  up  into  a 
living  unity,  first,  all  believers  amongst  themselves ;  next, 
this  unity  Into  one  still  higher,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Bon.  (Observe,  that  Christ  never  mixes  Himself  up  vtith  His 
tUsciples  as  He  associate*  Himself  with  the  Father,  but  says  I 
In  thrm  and  thky  ln  us.)  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  ('  sen  test')  me — So  the  grand  Impres- 
sion upon  the  world  at  large,  that  the  Mission  of  Christ  is 
Divine,  is  to  be  made  by  the  unity  of  His  disciples.  Of  course, 
."hen,  It  must  be  something  that  shall  be  visible  or  percep- 
tible to  the  world.  What  is  It,  then?  Not  certainly  a 
<nerely  formal,  mechanical  unity  of  ecclesiastical  ma- 
oninery.  For  as  that  may,  and  to  a  large  extent  does,  exist 
•n  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches,  wl*h  little  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  yea  much,  much  with  which  the 
Xf>l.  It  o!  Christ  cannot  dwell,  so  instead  of  convincing  the 
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world  beyond  Us  own  pole  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel,  11 
generates  infidelity  to  a  large  extent  within  its  ows. 
bosom.  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Illuminating,  transform- 
ing, and  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  the  genuine  disciples  3f 
Christ,  drawing  them  to  each  other  as  members  of  on9 
family,  and  prompting  them  to  loving  co-operation  for 
the  good  of  the  world  — this  is  what,  when  sufficiently 
glowing  and  extended,  shall  force  conviction  upon  the 
world  that  Christianity  is  divine.  Doubtless,  the  more 
that  differences  among  Christians  disappear— the  more 
they  can  agree  even  In  minor  matters— the  impression 
upon  the  world  may  be  expected  to  be  greater.  But  it  is 
not  dependent  upon  this;  for  living  and  loving  oneness  ln 
Christ  Is  sometimes  more  touohlngly  seen  even  amidst 
and  ln  spite  of  minor  differences,  than  where  no  such  dif- 
ferences exist  to  try  the  strength  of  their  deeper  unity. 
Yet  till  this  living  brotherhood  ln  Christ  shall  show  Itself 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  sectarianism,  selfishness, 
carnality,  and  apathy  that  eat.  out  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  the  visible  sections  of  it,  in  vain  shall  we  ex- 
pect the  world  to  be  overawed  by  it.  It  Is  when  "the 
Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,"  as  a  Spirit 
of  truth  and  love,  and  upon  all  parts  of  the  Christian  ter- 
ritory alike,  melting  down  differences  and  heart-burn- 
ings, kindling  astonishment  and  shame  at  past  unfrult- 
fulness,  drawing  forth  longings  of  catholic  affection,  and 
yearnings  over  a  world  lying  ln  wickedness,  embodying 
themselves  ln  palpable  forms  and  active  measures — it  is 
then  that  we  may  expect  the  effect  here  announced  to  be 
produced,  and  then  It  will  be  irresistible.  Should  no* 
Christians  ponder  these  things  f  "  should  not  the  same  mind  be 
in  them  which  was  also  in  Cfirist  Jesus"  about  this  matter* 
should  not  His  prayer  be  theirs  f  and  the  glory  which 
thou  gavest  ('  hast  given')  me  I  have  given  them,  that 
they  may  he  one,  even  as  -we  are  one — The  last  clause 
shows  the  meaning  of  the  first.  It  is  not  the  future  glory 
of  the  heavenly  state,  but  the  secret  of  that  present  un'ty 
just  before  spoken  of;  the  glory,  therefore,  of  the  indweLing 
Spirit  of  Christ;  the  glory  of  an  accepted  state,  of  a  holy 
character,  of  every  grace.  1  In  them,  and  thou  In  met 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one— See  on  v.  21.  34- 
30.  Father,  1  will— The  majesty  of  this  style  of  speaking 
is  quite  transparent.  No  petty  criticism  wlJl  be  allowed 
to  fritter  It  away  in  any  but  superficial  or  perverted 
readers,  be  with  me  where  I  am — See  on  ch.  14.  8.  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me 
—See  on  v.  5.  Christ  regards  it  as  glory  enough  for  us  to 
be  admitted  to  see  and  gaze  for  ever  upon  His  glory!  This 
Is  'the  beatific  vision;'  but  it  shall  be  no  mere  vision,  for 
"  we  shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
1  John  8.  2.  O  righteous  Father,  the  -world  hath  not 
known  thee  ('knew  thee  not'),  but  I  have  known 
('knew')  thee,  and  these  have  known  ('knew')  that 
thou  hast  sent  ('sentest')  me— As  before  He  said  "Holy 
Father,"  when  desiring  the  display  of  that  perfection  on 
His  disciples  (v.  11),  so  here  He  styles  him  "Righteous 
Father,"  because  He  is  appealing  to  his  righteousness  or 
Justice,  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  classes — "the world,"  on  the  one  hand, 
which  would  not  "  know  the  Father,  though  brought  so 
nigh  to  It  ln  the  Son  of  His  love,  and,  on  the  other,  Him- 
self, who  recognized  and  owned  Him,  and  even  His  dis- 
ciples, who  owned  His  mission  from  the  Father.  And  1 
have  declared  ('  I  made  known'  or  '  communicated')  thy 
name — ln  His  past  ministry,  and  will  declare  It— in  yel 
larger  measure,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost 
and  through  all  succeeding  ages,  that  the  love  where- 
with thou  hast  loved  ('lovedst')  me  may  be  In  them, 
and  I  ln  them— This  eternal  love  of  the  Father,  resting 
first  on  Christ,  is  by  His  Spirit  Imparted  to  and  takes  up 
Its  permanent  abode  ln  all  that  believe  in  Him;  and  "He 
abiding  ln  them  and  they  in  Him"  (ch.  15.  5),  they  are 
"one  Spirit."  'With  this  lofty  thought  the  Redeemet 
closes  His  prayer  for  His  disciples,  and  ln  them  for  Bis 
Church  through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  Into  the  las; 
moments  given  Him  for  conversation  with  His  own  th* 
most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever  ottered  by 
mortal  lips.    But  hardly  has  the  Bound  of  the  last  wow 
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ikw4  *\vay,  when  He  passes  with  the  disciple*  over  the 
nvuii  Kedron  t,o  Gethsemane — and  the  bitter  conflict 
Jra'w  j  sa.  The  seed  of  the  new  world  must  be  sown  in 
Death    that  thence  Life  may  spring  up.'    [Olshacskw.J 


Vat. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
-Ml     Betrayal  and  Apprehension  of  Jesus. 


'.■  3 .  Ox  x-f  the  brook  Kedron— a  deep,  dark  ravine,  to  the 
iorth-ea*.t  of  Jerusalem,  through  which  flowed  this  small 
atonu-bi oofe '  or  •  wlnier-torrent,'  and  which  In  sum- 
mer Is  dn-?d  up.  where  was  a  garden — at  the  foot  of  the 
Xlount  Of  Olives,  "called  Gethsemane"  ('olive-press'). 
Matthew  '«.  30,  86.  Judns  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  oft- 
times  (see  ch.  8.  1  ■  Luke  21.  37)  resorted  thither  with 
his  rttsclpl**— The  baseness  of  this  abuse  of  knowledge  In 
Judas,  derived  from  admission  to  the  closest  privacies  of 
lis  Master,  is  most  touchlngly  conveyed  here,  though 
aothlug  beyond  bare  narrative  Is  expressed.  Jesus,  h»w- 
*ver,  knowing  that  In  this  spot  Judas  would  expect  to  And 
dim,  Instead  of  avoiding  it,  hies  Him  thither,  as  a  Lamb 
«>  the  slaughter.  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but 
[  lay  It  down  of  myself."  (Ch.  10. 18.)  Besides,  the  scene 
which  was  to  fill  up  the  little  breathlng-tlme,  the  awful 
sntervai,  between  the  Supper  and  the  Apprehension— like 
the  "  sllenoe  in  heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour  " 
oetween  the  breaking  of  the  Apocalyptlo  Seals  and  the 
peal  of  the  Trumpets  of  war  (Revelation  8.  1)— the  Agony 
—would  have  been  too  terrible  for  the  upper  room ;  nor 
would  He  cloud  the  delightful  associations  of  the  last 
Passover  and  the  first  Supper  by  pouring  out  the  anguish 
of  His  soul  \here.  The  garden,  however,  with  Its  ampli- 
tude, It  shady  olives,  its  endeared  associations,  would  be 
congenial  to  his  heart.  Here  He  had  room  enough  to  re- 
tire— first,  from  eight  of  them,  and  then  from  the  more  fa- 
voured three ;  and  here,  when  that  mysterious  scene  was 
over,  the  stillness  would  only  be  broken  by  the  tread  of 
the  traitor.  Judas  then — "  He  that  was  called  Judas,  one 
of  the  Twelve,"  says  Luke,  in  language  which  brands  him 
•vith  peculiar  infamy,  as  in  the  sacred  circle  while  in  no 
sense  of  It.  the  band  of  men-'  the  detachment  of  the  Ro- 
aoan  cohort  on  duty  at  the  festival  for  the  purpose  of 
jsoalatalnlng  order.'  [Webster and  Wilkinson.]  officer* 
troau  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees — Captains  of  the 
Temple  and  armed  Levltes.  lanterns  and  torches — It  was 
•all  moon,  but  in  case  he  should  have  secreted  Himself 
somewhere  in  the  dark  ravine,  they  bring  the  means  of  ex- 
ploring it*  hiding-places — little  knowing  whom  they  had 
to  do  with.  "Now  he  that  betrayed  Him  had  given  them  a 
sign,  saying,  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  He, 
hold  him  fast."  (Matthew  26.  48.)  The  cold-bloodedness 
of  this  speech  was  only  exceeded  by  the  deed  itself.  "And 
Judas  went  before  them  (Luke  22.  47),  and  forthwith  he 
Mine  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hall,  Master,  and  kissed  Him." 
(Matthew  28.  49;  cf.  Exodus  4.  27;  18.  7;  Luke  7.  45.)  The 
impudence  of  this  atrocious  deed  shows  how  thoroughly 
ae  had  by  this  time  mastered  all  his  scruples.  If  the  dia- 
logue between  our  Lord  and  His  captors  was  be/ore  this, 
as  some  interpreters  think  it  was,  the  kiss  of  Judas  was 
purely  gratuitous,  and  probably  to  make  good  his  right 
to  the  money;  our  Lord  having  presented  Himself  uuex- 
(tectedly  before  them,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  any 
one  to  point  him  out.  But  a  comparison  of  the  narratives 
iwsma  to  show  that  our  Lord's  "  coming  forth"  to  the  band 
was  subsequent  to  the  interview  of  Judas.  "And  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Friend"— not  the  endearing  term  "  friend" 
in  oh.  15. 15,  but  'companion,'  a  word  used  on  occasions  of 
remonstrance  or  rebuke  (as  Matthew  20.  18;  22.  13) — 
"Wherefore  art  thou  come?  (Matthew  26.  50.)  Betrayest 
thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss"— Imprinting  upon  the 
foulest  act  the  mark  of  tenderest  affection?  What 
wounded  feeling  does  this  express!  Of  this  Jesus  showed 
Himself  on  various  occasions  keenly  susceptible — as  all 
generous  and  beautiful  natures  do.  4-9.  Jesus,  know- 
lag  all  thiagg  that  should  come  ('were  coming')  upon 
Him,  wont  forth—  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  probably, 
tuto  open  view,  indicating  His  sublime  preparedness  to 
«-.**«  HI*  captors.    Whom  seek  ye  T— Partly  to  prevent  a 


rush  of  the  soldiery  upon  tne  disciples  i  Uknokli;  ana  tn* 
Mark  14.51,52,  as  showing  a  tendency  to  tills:  but  e*UI 
more  as  part  of  that  courage  and  majesty  which  so  over- 
awed them.  He  would  not  wait  to  be  taken.  Titer  au« 
swered,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  Just  the  sort  of  blank, 
straightforward  reply  one  expects  from  military  wen, 
simply  acting  on  their  instructions.  I  aui  [Hej— See  oa 
ch.  6.  20.  Judas  stood  with  theiu — No  more  is  recorded 
here  of  hu  part  of  the  scene,  but  we  have  found  tne  gap 
painfully  supplied  by  all  the  other  Evangelists.  A*  soosi 
then  as  He  said  unto  them,  I  ain  (He|,  they  went 
backward — recoiled,  and  fell  to  the  ground — struck 
down  by  a  power  such  as  that  which  smote  Haul  of  Tarsus 
and  his  companions  to  the  earth.  (Acts  26. 14.)  It  was  the 
glorious  effulgence  of  the  majesty  of  Christ  which  over- 
powered them.  'This,  occurring  before  His  surrender, 
would  show  His  power  over  His  enemies,  and  so  the  free- 
dom with  which  He  gave  Himself  up.'  |Mki  KitJ  Then 
asked  lie  them  again,  Whom  seek  ye  1 — Giving  them  a 
door  of  escape  from  the  guilt  of  a  deed  which  now  they 
were  able  in  some  measure  to  understand.  Jesus  af 
Nazareth — The  stunning  effect  of  His  first  answer  wear- 
ing off,  they  think  only  of  the  necessity  of  executing  their 
orders.  I  have  told  yon  that  1  am  [He]:  If  therefore 
ye  geek  Me,  let  these  go  their  way — Wonderful  self- pos- 
session, and  consideration  for  others,  in  such  circum- 
stances! that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  He 
spake,  Of  them  which  Thou  gavest  Ms  have  I  lost 
none — The  reference  is  to  such  sayings  as  ch.  6.  39;  17.  LJ; 
showing  how  conscious  the  Evangoilat  was,  that  in  re- 
porting his  Lord's  former  sayings,  he  was  giving  thera 
not  in  substance  merely,  but  in  form  also.  Observe,  also, 
how  the  preservation  of  the  disciples  on  tnis  occasion  a 
viewed  as  part  of  that  deeper  preservation  undoubtedly  in- 
tended in  the  saying  quoted.  10,  11.  Then  Simon  Peter, 
having  a  sword,  drew  It,  and  smote  the  high  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  Ths  servant's 
name  was  Malchus — None  of  the  other  Evangelists  men- 
tion the  name  either  of  the  ardent  disciple  or  of  hia 
victim.  John  being  "known  to  the  high  priest"  (t).  15), 
the  mention  of  the  servant's  name  by  him  is  quite  natu- 
ral, and  an  interesting  mark  of  truth  in  a  small  matter. 
As  to  the  right  ear,  specified  both  here  and  in  Luke,  the 
man  was  '  likely  foremost  of  those  who  advanced  to  seize 
Jesus,  and  presented  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  com- 
batant ;  hence  his  right  side  would  be  exposed  to  attack. 
The  blow  of  Peter  was  evidently  aimed  vertically  at  his 
head.'  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  Then  said  Jesus— 
"Suffer  ye  thus  far"  (Luke  22.51).  Put  up  thy  sword 
Into  the  sheath  t  the  enp  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me,  shaU  I  not  drink  it  r — This  expresses  both  the 
feelings  which  struggled  In  the  Lord's  breast  daring  the 
Agony  In  the  garden— aversion  to  the  eup  viewed  *»  itself, 
but,  in  the  light  of  the  Father's  will,  perfect  preparedness  in 
drink  it  up.  (See  on  Luke  22.  39-46.)  Matthew  adds  to  the 
address  to  Peter  the  following :—"  For  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword"  (Matthew  26.  52)— q. 
d.,  'Those  who  take  the  sword  must  run  all  the  risks  of 
human  warfare;  but  Mine  is  a  warfare  whose  weapons, 
as  they  are  not  carnal,  are  attended  with  no  such  hazards, 
but  carry  certain  victory.'  "  Thlnkest  thou  that  I  cannot 
now" — even  after  things  have  proceeded  so  far—"  pray  Vo 
my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me"— ralher. 
'  place  at  my  disposal'—"  more  than  twelve  legions  of  an- 
gels;" with  allusion,  possibly,  to  the  one  angel  who  had, 
In  His  agony,  "appeared  to  Him  from  heaven  strength- 
ening Him"  (Luke  22.  13) ;  and  in  the  precise  number,  al- 
luding to  the  twelve  who  needed  the  help,  Himself  an^ 
His  eleven  disciples.  (The  full  complement  of  a  legior 
of  Roman  soldiers  was  six  thousand.)  "But  how  thar. 
shall  the  Scripture  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it  must  be*" 
(Matthew  26.  53,  54.)  He  could  not  suffer,  according  to  tht 
Scripture,  if  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  delivered  from  the 
predicted  death.  "And  He  touched  his  ear  and  healed 
him"  (Luke  22.  51);  for  "the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  de- 
stroy men's  lives,  but  to  save  them"  (Luke  9.  5C),  and, 
even  while  they  were  destroying  His,  to  save  theirs.  158. 
Than   tha  band  .  .  .  took   Jesus— but   not  till   Hte   hat" 
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aiftde  them  feel  that "  no  man  took  His  life  from  Him, 
out  that  He  laid  it  down  of  Himself:"  13.  and  led  Him 
away— "In  that  hour,"  says  Matthew  (28.  55,  56),  and 
probably  now,  on  the  way  to  judgment,  when  the  crowds 
were  pressing  upon  Him,  "said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes. 
Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and 
staves,  for  to  take  me"— expressive  of  the  indignity  which 
he  felt  to  be  thus  done  to  Him— "I  sat  dally  with  you  in 
the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me.  But  this"  (adds 
Lake  22.  53)  "  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
Matthew  continues— "  But  all  this  was  done  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all 
She  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled"  (Matthew  26. 56)— thus 
fulfilling  His  prediction,  Mark  14.  27;  ch.  16.  32. 

18-27.  Jestjs  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas— Fall  of 
Peteb.  13, 14.  And  led  him  away  to  Annas  ftrst — See 
on  Luke  3.  2,  and  on  Matthew  26.  57.  15-18.  Simon  Peter 
followed  Jesus  —  Natural  though  this  was,  and  safe 
enough,  had  he  only  "  watched  and  prayed  that  he  enter 
not  into  temptation,"  as  his  Master  bade  him  (Matthew 
26.  41),  it  was,  in  his  ease,  a  fatal  step,  and  another 
disciple  —  Rather,  'the  other  disciple'— our  Evangelist 
hlinself,  no  doubt,  known  unto  the  high  priest — See 
on  v.  10.  Went  In  with  Jesus  Into  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest.  But  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without — 
by  preconcerted  arrangement  with  his  friend  till  he 
should  get  access  for  him.  Then  went  out  that  other 
.  .  .  and  spake  to  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought 
In  Peter — the  naturalness  of  these  small  details  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice.  This  other  disciple  first  made  good  his 
own  entrance  on  the  score  of  acquaintance  with  the  high 
priest ;  this  secured,  he  goes  forth  again,  now  as  a  prlv,  • 
leged  person,  to  make  interest  for  Peter's  admission. 
But  thus  oar  poor  disciple  is  in  the  coils  of  the  serpent. 
The  next  steps  will  best  be  seen  by  inverting  verses  17  and 
18.  And  the  servants  and  officers— The  menials  and 
come  of  the  "band"  that  "took  Jesus."  stood  there, 
who  had  made  ('  having  made')  a  Are  of  coals,  for  It 
was  cold,  and  they  warmed  themselves — 'John  alone  no- 
tices the  material  ('  charcoal')  of  which  the  fire  was  made, 
and  the  reason  for  a  fire— the  coldness  of  the  night.' 
[Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  "  Peter  went  In  and  sat  with 
the  servants  to  see  the  end  (Matthew  26.58),  and  warmed 
himself  at  the  fire."  (Mark  14. 54.)  These  two  statements 
are  extremely  Interesting.  His  wishing  to  "  see  the  end," 
sr  Issue  of  these  proceedings,  was  what  led  him  Into  the 
palace,  for  he  evidently  feared  the  worst.  But  once  in,  the 
serpent-coll  Is  drawn  closer ;  it  Is  a  cold  night,  and  why 
should  not  he  take  advantage  of  the  fire  as  well  as  others  ? 
Besides,  In  the  talk  of  the  crowd  about  the  all-engrossing 
topic,  he  may  pick  up  something  which  he  would  like  to 
hear.  "And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace"  (Mark 
14.  to).  Matthew  (26. 69)  says,  "  sat  without  In  the  palace." 
According  to  Oriental  architecture,  and  especially  In  large 
buildings,  as  here,  the  street  door,  or  heavy  folding  gate 
through  which  single  persons  entered  by  a  wicket  kept 
by  a  porter— opened  by  a  passage  or  "  porch"  (Mark  14. 68) 
Into  a  quadrangular  court,  here  called  the  "palace"  or 
htwtl,  which  was  open  above,  and  is  frequently  paved  with 
flagstones.  In  the  centre  of  this  court  the  "fire"  would 
too  kindled  (In  a  brazier).  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  proba- 
bly, was  the  chamber  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  open  to 
the  court  and  not  far  from  the  fire  (Luke  22.  61),  but  on  a 
higher  level ;  for  Mark  says  the  court  was  "  beneath"  It. 
The  ascent  was,  perhaps,  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  This 
explanation  will  make  the  intensely  Interesting  details 
store  Intelligible.  Then  salth  the  damsel  that  kept  the 
d««r— "one  of  the  maids  of  the  high  priest,"  says  Mark 
(14.  *»).  "When  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she 
looked  upon  him  and  said"  (Mark  14.67).  Luke  Is  more 
graphic  (28. 66)— She  "  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  Are  (lit., 
'the  light'),  and  earnestly  looked  on  him  ('fixed  her  gaze 
«poc  him'),  and  said."     '  His  demeanour  and  timidity, 

wbloh  mast  have  vividly  showed  themselves,  as  It  so 
generally  happens,  leading  to  the  recognition  of  him.' 

OlAHAUSHH.]  Art  thou  not  also  one  of  this  man's  dU- 
<*pl<aV- i. «.,  thou  as  well  as  "  that  other  disciple,"  whom 
«4>#  knew  to  be  one,  bit  did   not  challenge,  perceiving 

its 


that  he  was  a  privileged  person.  He  salth,  I  ant  neo- 
"He  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  I  know  not  whtl 
thou  sayest,"  Matthew  26.  70— a  common  form  of  point- 
blank  denial ;  "  I  know  (supply  '  Him')  not,  neither  on* 
derstand  I  what  thou  sayest,"  Mark  14.  68 ;  "  Woman,  I 
know  Him  not,"  Luke  22. 57.  Th  is  was  the  ftbot  i>kntai» 
"And  he  went  out  into  the  porch  (thinking,  perhaps,  to 
steal  away),  and  the  cock  crew,"  Mark  14.88.  1»-S1.  The 
high  priest  asked  Jesus  of  His  disciples,  and  of  His 
doctrine — Probably  to  entrap  Him  Into  some  statements 
which  might  be  used  against  Him  at  the  trial.  From  onr 
Lord's  answer  it  would  seem  that  "  His  disciples"  were 
understood  to  be  some  secret  party.  I  spake  ('  have 
spoken')  openly  to  the  world — See  ch.  7.  4.  I  ever  taught 
In  the  synagogues  and  In  the  temple,  whither  the 
Jews  always  resort — Courting  publicity,  though  with 
sublime  nolselessness.  In  secret  have  I  said  ('spake  I'') 
nothing— i.  e.,  nothing  of  any  different  nature;  all  Hi* 
private  communications  with  the  Twelve  being  but  ex- 
planations and  developments  of  His  public  teaching— of. 
Isaiah  45. 19;  48. 16.  Why  askest  met  ask  them  which 
heard  me  .  .  .  they  know  -what  I  said — This  seems  to 
imply  that  He  saw  the  attempt  to  draw  Him  Into  self- 
crimination,  and  resented  It  by  falling  back  upon  the 
right  of  every  accused  party  to  have  some  charge  laid 
against  Him  by  oompetent  witnesses.  Struck  Jesus 
with  the  palms  .  .  .  Answerest  the  high  priest  so — See 
Isaiah  50.  8;  and  of.  Acts  23.  2.  If  I  have  spoken— 'If  I 
spoke'  evil,  In  reply  to  th  e  high  priest.  If  well— He  does 
not  say  "If  not"  evil,  as  if  His  reply  were  merely  unobjec- 
tionable: "Well"  seems  to  challenge  more  than  this  as 
due  to  His  remonstrance.  [Bengkl.]  This  shows  that 
Matthew  5. 39  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  letter.  24-J87.  Blow 
Annas  had  sent  Him  bound  unto  Calapbas — Our  trans- 
lators so  render  the  words,  understanding  that  the  fore- 
going Interview  took  place  before  Oaiaphas;  Annas,  de- 
clining to  meddle  with  the  case,  having  sent  Him  tc 
Calaphas  at  once.  But  the  words  here  literally  are,  'An- 
nas sent  Him  (not '  had  sent  Him')  to  Calaphas'— and  the 
"  now"  being  of  doubtful  authority.  Thus  read,  the  v«rs* 
affords  no  evidence  that  He  was  sent  to  Calaphas  before 
the  interview  Just  recorded,  but  implies  rather  the  con- 
trary. We  take  this  Interview,  then,  with  some  of  the 
ablest  Interpreters,  to  be  a  preliminary  and  non-official 
one  with  Annas,  at  an  hour  of  the  night  when  Calaphas' 
Council  could  not  convene ;  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  solemn  one  recorded  by  the  other 
Evangelists,  when  all  were  assembled  and  witnesses 
called.  But  the  building  in  which  both  met  with  Jesus  appears 
to  have  been  the  tame,  the  room  only  being  different,  and  th* 
court,  of  course,  in  that  case,  one.  And  Simon  Peter  was 
standing  and  warming  himself.  They  said  therefore, 
Art  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples  f— In  Matthew  26. 
71  the  second  charge  was  made  by  " another  maid,  when 
he  was  gone  out  Into  the  porch,"  who  "  saw  him,  and  sa.'d 
unto  them  that  were  there,  This  [fellow]  was  also  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."  So  also  Mark  14.  69.  But  in  Luke  82. 
68  it  Is  said,  "After  a  little  while"  (from  the  time  of  tho 
first  denial),  "another  [man]  saw  him,  and  said,  Thou  art 
alsoofthem."  Possibly  it  was  thrown  at  him  by  more  tha* 
one;  but  these  circumstantial  variations  only  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  narrative.  He  denied  It,  and  said,  I  am  not— 
in  Matthew  28.  72, "  He  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know 
the  man."  This  was  the  second  denial.  One  of  the 
servants  ot  the  high  priest,  being  his  kinsman,  'whose 
ear  Peter  cut  oil",  salth,  Did  not  I  see  thee  In  the  garden 
with  Htm— No  doubt  bis  relationship  to  Malchus  drew 
attention  to  the  man  who  smote  him,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  Identify  Peter.  '  Sad  reprisals  I'  [BaNQKL.]  Ths 
other  Evangelists  make  his  detection  to  turn  upon  his 
dialed.  "After  a  while  ('about  the  space  of  one  hour 
after,'  Luke  22.  59)  came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by  and 
said  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  thorn,  for  thy 
speech  betrayeth  thee,"  Matthew  26. 78.  ("  Thoa  art  a  Gal- 
ilean, and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto,"  Mark  14, 70 ;  and  so 
Luke  22. 59.)  The  Galilean  dialect  had  a  more  Syria*  oaot 
than  that  of  Judea.  If  Peter  had  held  hit  peat*,  this  peon- 
llarity  had  not  been  observed;  but  hoping,  erobabl),  to 
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put  them  o(T  the  so^nt  by  Joining  In  the  fireside  talk,  he 
3Uly  thus  discovered  himself.  Peter  then  denied  again 
—Bat,  If  the  challenge  of  Malchas'  kinsman  was  made 
simultaneously  with  this  on  account  of  his  Galilean  dia- 
lect, it  was  no  simple  denial ;  for  Matthew  26. 74  says, 
"Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not 
the  man."  So  Mark  14. 71.  This  was  the  third  denial. 
Ind  Immediately  ("while  he  yet  spake,"  Lake  22.  60) 
he  eoek  trew-.\s  Mark  Is  the  only  Evangelist  who  tells 
as  that  our  Lord  predicted  that  the  cock  should  crow  twice 
!ch.  14.30),  so  he  only  mentions  that  It  did  crow  twice  (v. 
72).  The  other  Evangelists,  who  tell  us  merely  that  our 
Lord  predicted  that "  before  the  cock  should  crow  he  would 
deny  Him  thrice"  (Matthew  26. 34 ;  Luke  22. 34 ;  John  13. 38), 
mention  only  one  actual  crowing,  which  was  Mark's  last. 
This  Is  something  affecting  In  this  Evangelist— who,  ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  tradition  (confirmed  by  internal 
evidence),  derived  his  materials  so  largely  from  Peter  as 
to  have  been  styled  his  "interpreter,"  being  the  only  one 
who  gives  both  the  sad  prediction  and  its  still  sadder  ful- 
filment im  full.  It  seems  to  show  that  Peter  himself  not 
only  retained  through  all  his  after-life  the  most  vivid  rec- 
ollection of  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  but  that  he  was 
willing  that  others  should  know  them  too.  The  Imme- 
diately subsequent  acts  are  given  full  only  In  Luke  (22. 61, 
Q) :  "And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,"  from 
the  hall  of  Judgment  to  the  court,  In  the  way  already  ex- 
plained. Bat  who  can  tell  what  lightning-flashes  of 
wounded  love  and  piercing  reproach  shot  from  that 
"look"  through  the  eye  of  Peter  Into  his  heart!  "And 
Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
onto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  How 
different  from  the  sequel  of  Judas'  act!  Doubtless  the 
oearU  of  the  two  men  towards  the  Saviour  were  perfectly 
different  from  the  first ;  and  the  treason  of  Judas  was  bat 
the  consummation  of  the  wretched  man's  resistance  of 
the  blaze  of  light  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had  lived  for 
three  years,  while  Peter's  denial  was  but  a  momentary 
obscuration  of  the  heavenly  light  and  love  to  his  Master 
which  ruled  his  life.  Bat  the  Immediate  cause  of  the 
pleased  revulsion,  which  made  Peter  "  weep  bitterly,"  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  this  heart-piercing  "look"  which  his 
Lord  gave  him.  And  remembering  the  Saviour's  own 
words  at  the  table,  "Simon,  Hiiaon,  Satan  hath  desired 
to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  have 
orayed  (rather, '  I  prayed')  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not" 
(see  on  Lake  22. 81,  32),  may  we  not  say  that  this  prayer 
fetched  down  all  that  there  was  in  that  "  look"  to  pierce  and 
break  the  heart  of  Peter,  to  keep  It  from  despair,  to  work 
tn  it  "  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of," 
and  at  length,  under  other  healing  touches,  to  "  restore 
his  soul  T"    (See  on  Mark  16. 7.) 

28-40.  Jesus  before  Pilate.  N.  B.  Our  Evangelist, 
having  given  the  interview  with  Annas,  omitted  by  the  other 
Evangelists,  here  omits  the  trial  and  condemnation  before 
Caiaphas,  which  the  others  had  recorded.  See  on  Mark  11. 
•*  65.  [The  notes  broken  off  there  at  v.  61  are  here  con- 
eluded.  (Mark  14.)  61.  "The  high  priest  asked  him, 
Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed?"— Matthew 
says  the  high  priest  put  him  upon  solemn  oath,  saying,  I 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  thou  tell  ns  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God"  (26. 63).  This  rendered 
an  answer  by  our  Lord  legally  necessary,  Leviticus  5.  L 
Accordingly,  «».  "Jesus  said,  I  am"  ("Thou  hast  said," 
Matthew  28.  64).  In  Luke  22.  67,  68,  some  other  words  are 
given,  "HI  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe ;  and  If  I  also  ask 
you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go."  This  seems 
to  have  been  uttered  before  giving  His  direct  answer,  as  a 
salm  remonstrance  and  dignified  protest  against  the  pre- 
judgment of  His  case  and  the  unfairness  of  their  mode 
of  procedure,  "and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man,"  <tc— 
taiM  concluding  part  of  our  Lord's  answer  Is  given  some- 
what more  fully  by  Matthew  and  Lake.  "  Nevertheless  I 
say  onto  you.  Hereafter  (rather, '  Prom  henceforth')  shall 
re  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
•Ad  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  (Matthew  20.  64 ; 
Oak*  32  (».>— c.  d.  'I  know  the  scorn  with  which  ye  are 


ready  to  meet  such  an  avowal :  To  your  eyes,  which  are  bttt 
eyes  of  flesh,  there  stands  at  this  bar  only  a  mortal  like 
yourselves,  and  He  at  the  mercy  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities:  "Nevertheless,"  a  day  Is  coming  when 
ye  shall  see  another  sight:  Those  eyes,  which  now  gaae 
on  me  with  proud  disdain,  shall  see  this  very  prisoner  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven:  Then  shall  the  Judged  One  be  re- 
vealed as  the  Judge,  and  His  Judges  in  this  chamber  ap- 
pear at  His  august  tribunal;  then  shall  the  unrighteous 
Judges  be  impartially  Judged ;  and  while  they  are  wishing 
that  they  had  never  been  born,  He  for  whom  they  now 
watch  as  their  Victim  shall  be  greeted  with  the  hallelu- 
jahs of  heaven,  and  the  welcome  of  Him  that  sltteth  upon 
the  throne  1'  03,  64.  "Then  the  high  priest  rent  his 
clothes,  and  salth,  What  need  we  any  farther  witnesses? 
Ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy"— "of  his  own  month," 
Lake  22.  71;  an  affectation  of  religions  horror.  "What 
think  ye?"— 'Say,  what  verdict  would  ye  pronounce.' 
"They  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death"— of  u 
capital  crime.  (See  Leviticus  24.  16.)  66.  "And  some 
began  to  spit  on  him"  ("Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face." 
Matthew  26.  67).  See  Isaiah  50.  6.  "  And  to  cover  his  face, 
and  to  buffet  him,  and  to  say  unto  him,  Prophesy"— or 
'divine'  "unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote 
thee?"  The  sarcasm  In  styling  Him  "the  Christ,"  and  ac 
such  demanding  of  Him  the  perpetrator  of  the  blows  in- 
flicted upon  Him,  was  in  them  as  infamous  as  to  Him  it 
was  stinging,  and  the  servants  did  strike  hint  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands — "  And  many  other  things  blas- 
phemously spake  they  against  him,"  Luke  22.  65.  This 
general  statement  Is  Important,  as  showing  that  virulent 
and  varied  as  were  the  recorded  affronts  pnt  upon  Him, 
they  are  bat  a  small  specimen  of  what  He  endured  on 
that  black  occasion.]  —  38.  Then  led  they  Jesus  from 
Caiaphas  to  the  hall  of  Judgment — but  not  till  "  in  the 
morning  the  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the 
elders  and  scribes  and  the  whole  council  against  him  to 
put  him  to  death,  and  bound  him"  (Matthew  27. 1 ;  and 
see  on  Mark  15. 1).  The  word  here  rendered  "hall  of  Judg- 
ment" is  from  the  Latin,  and  denotes  '  the  palace  of  the 
governor  of  a  Roman  province.'  they  themselves  went 
not  Into  the  palace,  lest  they  should  be  denied— by  con- 
tact with  ceremonially  unclean  Gentiles,  hut  that  they 
might  eat  the  Passover— If  this  refer  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  festival,  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  the  question 
Is,  how  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  came  to  eat  it  the  night 
before;  and,  as  it  was  an  evening  meal,  how  ceremonial 
defilement  contracted  In  the  morning  would  unfit  them 
for  partaking  of  It,  as  after  6  o'clock  It  was  reckoned  s 
new  day.  These  are  questions  which  hare  occasioned  Im- 
mense research  and  learned  treatises.  But  as  the  usages 
of  the  Jews  appear  to  have  somewhat  varied  at  different 
times,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  them  Is  not  sufficient 
to  clear  ap  all  difficulties,  they  are  among  the  not  very 
Important  questions  which  probably  will  never  be  en- 
tirely solved.  549-33.  Pilate  went  out  to  them,  and 
said,  What  aeeusatlon  bring  ye  against  this  man  1 — 
8tate  your  charge.  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor,  w* 
would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee — They 
were  conscious  they  had  no  case  of  which  Pilate  could 
take  cognizance,  and  therefore  Insinuate  that  they  had 
already  found  him  worthy  of  death  by  their  own  law; 
but  not  having  the  power,  under  the  Roman  government, 
to  carry  their  sentence  Into  execution,  they  had  come 
merely  for  his  sanction,  that  the  saying  might  be  ful- 
filled which  he  spake,  signifying  what  death  he 
should  die— i.  «.,  by  crucifixion  (ch.  12.  82,  83 ;  Matthew  26 
19);  which  being  a  Roman  mode  of  execution.,  could  only 
be  carried  Into  effect  by  order  of  the  governor.  (The 
Jewish  mode  In  such  cases  as  this  was  by  stoning.)  33- 
88.  Pilate  called  Jesus,  and  said,  Art  thou  the  King  of 
the  Jews? — In  Lake  23.  2  they  charge  our  Lord  before 
Pilate  with  "  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Csasar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king.' 
Perhaps  this  was  what  occasioned  Pilate's  question. 
Jesus  answered,  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did 
others  tall  it  of  me? — an   Important   question   for    on* 
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i/nM'n  o»jm«,  to  bring  oot  whether  the  word  "  king"  were 
mannt  in  *  political  sense,  with  which  Pilate  hud  a  right 
••*»  deal,  or  whether  he  were  merely  pitl  up  to  It  by  HI* 
*j-«niN<-rs,  who  had  no  claims  to  charge  htm  but  such  aa 
were  of  n  purely  relifrimi*  nature,  with  which  Pilate  had 
nut  hint;  to  do.  1*1  late  answered.  Am  1  aJewl  Thine 
»tvu  nation  and  the  chief  priests  delivered  thee  to 
<nn>  What  hajit  thou  done  I — q.  d.,  'Jewish  questions  I 
neither  understand  nor  meddle  with;  but  thou  art  here 
on  n  charge  which,  though  It  seems  only  Jewish,  may  yet 
involve  treasonable  matter:  As  they  state  it,  I  cannot  de- 
eide  the  point;  tell  me,  then,  what  procedure  of  thine  has 
brought  thee  Into  this  position.'  In  modern  phrase,  PI- 
kate's  object  In  this  question  was  merely  to  determine  the 
ntlevancy  of  the  charge.  Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  Is 
not  of  this  world — He  does  not  say  'not  over,'  but  'not 
of  this  world' — i.  e..  In  Its  origin  and  nature;  therefore  'no 
such  kingdom  as  need  give  thee  or  thy  master  the  least 
alarm.'  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  tight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Jews — 'A  very  convincing  argument;  for  if 
His  servants  did  not  fight  to  prevent  their  King  from  being 
■Acllvered  up  to  His  enemies,  much  less  would  they  use  force 
ioi  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom.'  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.)  but  sow-bnt  the  fact  Is.  is  my  kingdom 
aot  from  hence— Our  Lord  only  says  whence  His  kingdom 
is  not—  first  simply  affirming  it,  next  giving  proof  of  It, 
then  reaffirming  it.  This  was  all  that  Pilate  had  to  do  with. 
The  positive  nature  of  His  kingdom  He  would  not  obtrude 
u  pon  one  who  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend  1 1,  as  enti- 
tled officially  to  information  about  It.  (It  Is  worthy  of  no- 
tice that  the  "my,"  which  occurs/owr  times  in  this  one  verse 
— ihrice  of  His  kingdom,  and  once  of  His  servants— is  put  in 
he  emphatic  form.)  Art  thou  a  king,  then  1 — There  was 
uo  sarcasm  or  disdain  in  this  question  [as  Tholuck,  Al- 
toivD,  &a,  allege],  else  our  Lord's  answer  would  have  been 
different.  Putting  emphasis  upon  "thou,"  his  question 
toetrays  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  uneasiness,  partly  at  the 
possibility  of  there  being,  after  all,  something  dangerous 
under  the  claim,  and  partly  from  a  certain  awe  which 
•or  Lord's  demeanour  probably  struck  into  him.  Thou 
cayest  that  I  am  a  king— It  is  even  so.  To  this  end  was 
I  ('have  I  been')  born,  and  to  this  end  came  I — ('am  I 
come') — into  the  -world,  that  I  may  bear  witness  to  the 
truth — His  birth  expresses  His  manhood ;  His  coming  into 
Vhe world,  H1b existence  before  assuming  humanity:  The 
truth,  then,  here  affirmed,  though  Pilate  would  catch 
little  of  it,  was,  that  His  Incarnation  was  expressly  in  order 
to  the  assumption  of  Royalty  in  our  nature.  Yet,  instead  of 
saying.  He  came  to  be  a  king,  which  is  His  meaning,  He 
•ays  He  came  to  testify  to  tlie  truth.  Why  this?  Because, 
to  suoh  circumstances  it  required  a  noble  courage  not  to 
l&inch  from  His  royal  claims ;  and  our  Lord,  conscious  that 
He  was  putting  forth  that  courage,  gives  a  turn  to  His  con- 
Cession  expressive  of  it.  It  Is  to  this  that  Paul  alludes,  In 
those  remarkable  words  to  Timothy :  "  I  charge  thee  be- 
fore God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ 
.iesus,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed 
<3te  good  confession."  (1  Timothy  6. 13.)  This  one  act  of  our 
lord's  life,  His  courageous  witness-bearing  before  the 
governor,  selected  as  an  encouraging  example  of  the 
tutelity  which  Timothy  ought  to  display.  As  the  Lord 
says  Olhhausen  beautifully]  owned  Himself  the  Son  of 
btoil  before  the  most  exalted  theocratic  council,  so  He 
icoufesMOd  His  -ei;al  dignity  in  presence  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  political  authority  on  earth.  Kvery 
m<  that  Is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice— Our  Lord 
here  not  only  affirms  that  His  word  had  In  it  a  self-eviden- 
Glng,  self-recommending  power,  but  gently  insinuated  the 
irue  secret  of  the  growth  and  grandeur  of  His  kingdom — as  A 
Kingdom  or  tkitth,  in  its  highest  sense.  Into  which  all 
souls  who  have  learned  to  live  and  oount  all  things  but 
iosa  for  the  truth  are,  by  a  most  heavenly  attraction, 
<irawn  as  into  their  proper  element;  the  Kino  of  whom 
Jirsas  Is,  fetching  them  in  and  ruling  them  by  His  capti- 
vating power  over  their  hearts.  PUate  saith  unto  Him, 
What  U  truth!— 7.  d.,  'Thou  stirrest  the  question  of 
qntations,  which  the  thoughtful  of  every  age  have  asked, 
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but  never  man  yet  answered."  And  when  be  Viad  saM 
this — as  if,  by  putting  sn^h  *  question,  he  vw  getting 
into  Interminable  and  unseasonable  Inquiries,  when  this 
business  demanded  rather  prompt  action  —  he  went 
again  unto  the  Jews — thus  missing  a  noble  opportunity 
for  himself,  and  giving  utterance  to  that  consciousness  of 
the  want  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  certainty,  wnlcb 
was  the  feeling  of  every  thoughtful  mind  at  that  time, 
"The  only  certainty,'  says  the  elder  Pliny,  '  is  that  noth- 
ing Is  certain,  nor  more  miserable  than  man,  nor  more 
proud.  The  fearful  laxity  of  morals  at  that  time  must 
donbtless  be  traced  in  a  great  degree  to  this  skepticism. 
The  revelation  of  the  eternal  truth  alone  was  able  to 
breathe  new  life  into  ruined  human  nature,  and  that  in 
the  apprehension  of  complete  redemption.'  [Olbhau- 
sen.]  and  saltb  unto  them— In  the  hearing  of  our  Lord, 
who  had  been  brought  forth— I  And  no  fault  in  him— 
no  crime.  This  so  exasperated  "  the  chief  priests  and 
elders"  that,  afraid  of  losing  their  prey,  they  poured  forth 
a  volley  of  charges  against  him,  as  appears  from  Luke  23 
i,  5:  on  Pilate's  affirming  his  innocence,  "they  were  th» 
more  fierce,  saying,  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching 
throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to  this 
place."  They  see  no  hope  of  getting  Pilate's  sanction  to 
His  death  unless  they  can  fasten  upon  Him  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  the  government;  and  as  Galilee  w>v» 
noted  for  Its  turbulence  (Luke  18.1;  Acts  5.  37),  and  our 
Lord's  ministry  lay  chiefly  there,  they  artfully  introduce 
It  to  give  colour  to  their  charge.  "And  the  chief  priost* 
accused  him  of  many  things,  but  he  answered  nothing 
(Mark  15.3).  Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not 
how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee?  And  he  an- 
swered him  to  never  a  word,  insomuch  that  the  governor 
marvelled  greatly"  (Matthew  27. 13,  14).  See  on  Mark  15. 
S-5.  In  his  perplexity,  Pilate,  hearing  of  Galilee,  bethinks 
himself  of  the  expedient  of  sending  Him  to  Herod,  In 
the  hope  of  thereby  farther  shaking  off  responsibility  in 
the  case.  See  on  Mark  15.  6,  and  on  Luke  23.  6-12.  Tint 
return  of  the  prisoner  only  deepened  the  perplexity  of 
Pilate,  who,  "calling  together  the  chief  priests  rulers 
and  people,"  tells  them  plainly  that  not  one  of  tneii 
charges  against  "  this  man"  had  been  made  good,  wnik 
even  Herod,  to  whose  Jurisdiction  he  more  naturally  be- 
longed, had  done  nothing  to  him:  He  "will  therefore 
chastise  and  release  him"  (Luke  23. 13-16).  But  ye  hnv« 
a  custom  that  I  should  release  one  unto  you  at  the 
Passover,  <fec. — See  on  Mark  15.  7-H.  '  On  the  typical  im- 
port of  the  choice  of  Christ  to  suffer,  by  which  Barabbtu 
was  set  free,  see  Leviticus  16.,  particularly  v.  6-10,  where 
the  subject  is  the  sin-offering  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment.'—[KBAFFT  in  LUTHABDT.] 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
Ver.  1-16.  Jesdb  before  Pilate— Scourged— Trkateb 

WITH  OTHEB  SEVERITIES  AND  INSULTS—  DELIVERED  UP, 

and  Led  away  to  be  Crucified.  1-3.  Pilate  took 
•Jesus  and  scourged  him  —  In  hope  of  appeasing  them. 
See  on  Mark  15. 15.  "And  the  soldiers  led  him  away  InU 
the  palaoe,  and  they  call  the  whole  band"  (Mark  15. 16}—  t  lx 
body  of  the  military  cohort  stationed  there— to  take  pari 
In  the  mock  coronation  now  to  be  enacted,  the  soldier* 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  It  on  hut  head — ii 
mockery  of  a  regal  crown,  and  they  put  on  him  a  pur- 
ple robe— In  mockery  of  the  imperial  purple  ;  first  "strip- 
ping him"  (Matthew  27.  28)  of  His  own  outer  garment. 
The  robe  may  have  been  the  "gorgeous"  one  In  which 
Herod  arrayed  and  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate  (Luke  23. 11). 
"And  they  put  a  reed  into  his  right  hand"  (Matthew  27. 
29) — in  mockery  of  the  regal  sceptre.  "And  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  him"  (Matthew  27.29).  and  said,  Hail, 
King  of  the  Jews  I— doing  Him  derisive  homage,  in  ti><t 
form  used  on  approaching  the  emperors.  "And  they  spit 
upon  Him,  and  took  the  reed  and  smote  Him  on  the  head'" 
(Matthew  27. 30).  The  best  oomment  on  these  affecting  d«- 
tails  is  to  cover  the  face.  4,  3.  Pilate  went  forth  again, 
and  saith,  Behold  I  bring  ('am  bringing,'  i.  e.,  going  tc 
bring)  him  forth  to  you.  that  ye  may  know  I  And  «•«• 
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fault  in  him— ■and,  by  scourging  him  and  allowing  the 
withers  to  make  sport  of  him,  have  gone  as  far  to  meet 
your  exasperation  an  can  be  expected  from  a  Judge.   J«»i» 
therefore  tame  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns, 
hj»»1  the  purple  robe.   And  Pilate  satth  unto  them,  Be- 
hold the  man  I- There  Is  no   reason  to  think  that,  con- 
■#mpt  dictated  this  speech.  There  was  clearly  a  struggle  In 
.be  breast  of  this  wretched  man.    Not  only  was  he  reluc- 
•unt  to  surrender  U  mere  clamour  an  Innocent  man,  but  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  aoout  His  mysterious  claims, as  Is  plain 
Iron,  what  fo!Uws,  was  beginning  to  rack  bis  breast,  and 
the  object  of  his  exclamation  seems  to  have  been  to  move 
tieir  pU:u.    But,  be  hi*  meaning  what  It  may,  those  three 
words   have  been  eagerly  appropriated  by  all  Christen- 
dom, and  enshrined  for  ever  in  its  heart,  as  a  sublime  ex- 
pression  of  its  calm,    rapt    admiration    of   its    suffering 
Lord.    »>,  7.  When,  the  chief  priests  s»w  him,  they  crleil 
out— their  fiendish   rage  kindling  afresh  at  the  sight  of 
Him— crucify   him,  cruelty   him— See    on    Mark    15.  14. 
Pilate  aalth    unto   them,  Take    ye   him,   and   crucify 
Mm;  for  I  And  no  fault  In  him— as  If  this  would  relieve 
him  of  the  responsibility  of  the  deed,  who,  by  surrender- 
ing Him,  incurred  it  all!    The  .lews  answered  him,  We 
have  a  law,  and  by  our  Jaw  he  ought  to  die,  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Ood— Their  criminal  charges 
having  come  to  nothing,  they  give  up  that  point,  and  as 
Pilate  was  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  them, 
they  retreat  Into  their  own  Jewish  law,  by  which,  as 
claiming  equality  with  God  (see  on  ch.  5.  18  and  8.  59),  He 
ought  to  die;  insinuating  that  It  was  Pilate's  duty,  even 
as  civil  governor,  to  protect  their  law  from  such  Insult. 
8-11.  When  Pilate  heard  this  saying,  he  was  the  more 
afraid— the  name  "Son  of  God,"  the  lofty  sense  evi- 
dently attached  to  It  by  His  Jewish  accusers,  the  dia- 
logue he  had  already  held  with  Him,  and  the  dream  of 
his  wife  (Matthew  27.  19),  all  working  together  In  the 
breast  of  the  wretched  man.    and  went  again  Into  the 
Judgment-hall,  and  salth  to  .Jesus,  Whence  art  thou  J 
—beyond  all  donbt  a  question  relating  not  to  His  mission 
but  to  His  personal  origin.    Jesus  gave  him  no  answer — 
He  had  said  enough ;  the  time  for  answering  such  a  ques- 
tion was  past ;  the  weak  and  wavering  governor  is  already 
on  the  point  of  giving  way.    Then  salth  Pilate  unto 
Mat.,  Speakest  thou  not  to  me T— The  "me"  is  the  em- 
phatic word  in  the  question.    He  falls  back  upon  the 
pride  of  office,  which  doubtless  tended  to  blunt  the  work- 
ings of  his  conscience,    knowest  thou  not  that  1  have 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  t 
-said  to  work  upon 'him  at  once  by  fear  and  by  hope. 
Thou  couldst  (rather  'shouldst')  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me— neither  to  crucify,  nor  to  release,  nor  to  do 
anything  whatever   against   me.    [Bengel.]     except   it 
were  ('  unless  it  had  been')  given  thee  from  above — q.  d., 
'  Thoo  thinkest  too  much  of  thy  power,  Pilate :  against  Me 
that  power  is  none,  save  what  is  meted  out  to  thee  by 
special  Divine  appointment,  for  a  special  end.'    there- 
fore he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  (Caiaphas,  to  wit — 
but  he  only  as  representing  the  Jewish  authorities  as  a 
body)  hath  the  greater  sin — as  having  better  opportuni- 
ties and  more  knowledge  of  such  matters.    13-16.  And 
from  henceforth — particularly  this  speech,  which  seems 
to  have  filled  him  with  awe,  and  redoubled  his  anxiety. 
Pilate  sought  to  release  him — i.  e.,  to  gain  their  consent 
to  it,  for  he  could  have  done  It  at  once  on  his  authority. 
but  the  Jews  cried— seeing  their  advantage,  and  not 
view  to  profit  by  It.    If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not  Cersar's  friend,  &c— '  This  was  equivalent  to  n  threat 
of  impeachment,  which  we  know  was  much  dreaded  by 
such  officers  as  the  procurators,  especially  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Pilate  or  Felix.    It  also  consummates  the  treachery 
and  disgrace  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  who  were  willing,  for 
th*  purpose  of  destroying  Jesus,  to  affect  a  zeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  prince.'    See  v.  15.    [Webster  and 
WILKINSON.]    Whei   Pilate   heard   that,   he  brought 
Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  ('  upon')  the  judgment- 
mt — that   he    might    pronounce   sentence   against    the 
Prisoner,  on  this  charge,  the  more  solemnly— in  a  place 
sailed  the  Pavement  (a  tesselated  pavement,  canon  used 


by  the  Romans),  In  the  Hebrew,  Uabliatha — from  11* 
being  raised.  It  was  the  preparation — i.  *.,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Jewish  sabbath,     and  about  the  sixth  hour— 

The  true  reading  hero  is  probably,  'the  third  hour'— or  8 
A.  m.— which  agrees  best  with  the  whole  series  of  events, 
o«  well  as  with  the  other  Evangelists,  he  salth  to  tto« 
Jews,  Behold  your  King  1— Having  now  made  up  bin 
mind  to  yield  to  them,  he  takes  a  sort,  of  quiet  reveuge  on 
them  by  this  irony,  which  he  knew  would  sting  them. 
This  only  reawakens  their  cry  to  despatch  Him.  Crucify 
your  king!  We  have  no  king  hut  Ciesar — 'Some  Oi 
those  who  thus  cried  died  miserably  in  rebellion  against 
Ctesar  forty  years  afterwards.  Rut,  It,  suited  their  present 
purpose.'  [Al.KORD.J  Then  delivered  he  him  therefore 
unto  them  to  be  crucified.  Ac. — See  on  Mark  15.  16. 

17-30.  Crucifixion  and  Death  or  the  Lord  Jesus. 
17.  And  he  bearing  his  crous — See  on  Luke  23.  26 — went 
forth— Cf.  Hebrews  13. 11-18,  "  without  the  camp  :"  "with- 
out the  gate."  On  arriving  at  the  place,  "  they  gave  Him 
vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall  (wine  mingled  with 
myrrh,  Mark  15.  23),  and  when  He  bad  fasted  thereof.  He 
would  not  drink,"  Matthew  27.  84.  This  potion  was  stu- 
pefying, and  given  to  criminals  Just  before  execution,  te 
deaden  the  sense  of  pain. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl,  and  spioe  it  well,  and  pour 
The  dews  oblivions  :  for  the  Cross  is  sharp, 
The  Cross  is  sharp,  and  He 
Is  tenderer  than  a  lamb." — [Keble.] 

But  oiir  Lord  would  die  with  every  faculty  clear,  and  im  /tali 
sensibility  to  ail  Hit  sufferings. 

"Thon  wilt  feel  all,  that  Thon  may'st  pity  all ; 
And  rather  wonld'st  Thou  wrestle  with  strong  pain, 

Than  overcloud  Thy  soul, 

So  clear  in  agony, 
Or  lose  one   glimpse  of  Heaven  before  the  time, 
0  most  entire  and  perfect  Sacrifice, 

Renewed  in  every  pulse,"  Ac. — [Kx.iis.] 

IS.  they  cruclned  him,   and  two   others  with   him— 

"malefactors"  (Luke  23.  33),  "thieves"  (rather  •  robbersj 
Matthew  27.38;  Mark  15.27).  On  either  side  one  aja4 
Jesus  in  the  midst — a  hellish  expedient,  to  hold  Him  uj> 
as  the  worst  of  the  three.  But  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
of  their  doings,  "  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  sa.it.ii 
(Isaiah  53.  12),  And  he  was  numbered  with  the  trangrestort"— 
(Mark  15.  28)  — though  the  prediction  reaches  deeper. 
"Then  said  Jesus— ' probably  while  being  nailed  to  the 
Cross'  [Olshausen],  Father,  forgive  them,  fob  thrt 
know  not  what  thet  do"  (Luke  23.  84)— and  again  the 
Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  said,  "And  He  made  lntei 
cession  for  the  transgressors"  (Isaiah  63. 12),  though  this 
also  reaches  deeper.  See  Acts  8.  17 ;  13.  27;  and  cf.  1  Tim- 
othy 1. 13.  Often  have  we  occasion  to  observe  how  oui 
Lord  is  the  first  to  fulfil  His  own  precepts— thus  famish- 
ing the  right  interpretation  and  the  perfect  Model  of  them. 
(See  on  Matthew  5.  44.)  How  quickly  was  It  seen  in  "His 
martyr  Stephen,"  that  though  He  had  left  the  earth  is 
Person,  His  Spirit  remained  behind,  and  Himself  could. 
In  some  of  His  brightest  lineaments,  be  reproduced  In  HI* 
disciples !  (Acts  7.  60.)  And  what  does  the  world  In  every 
age  owe  to  these  few  words,  spoken  where  and  as  they  were 
spoken  !  10-23.  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the 
cross,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  and 
it  was  written  in  Hebrew — or  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country — and  Greek — the  current  language 
— and  Latin— the  official  language.  These  were  the  chief 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  this  secured  that  all  spectators 
should  be  able  to  read  It.  Stung  by  this,  the  Jewish  eccle- 
siastics entreat  that  It  may  be  so  altered  as  to  express,  not 
His  real  dignity,  but  His  false  claim  to  it.  But  Pl'.aU 
thought  he  had  yielded  quite  enough  to  them  ;  and  bavin; 
Intended  expressly  to  spite  and  insult  them  by  this  title, 
for  having  got  him  to  act  against  his  own  sense  of  justice, 
he  peremptorily  refused  them.  And  thus,  amidst  the  con- 
flicting passions  at  men,  was  proclaimed,  In  the  clued 
tongues  of  mankind,  from  the  Cross  Itself  and  In  circuit*- 
stances  which  threw  upon  it  a  lurid  yet  grand  light,  Uw 
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vmh  which  drew  the  Magi  to  His  manger,  and  will  yet  be 
>wned  by  all  the  world  t  23,  24.  then  the  soldiers,  when 
ihey  had  crucified  Jcsns,  took  his  garments,  and  made 
(hnr  parta  »  to  every  soldier — of  the  four  who  nailed  Him 
So  the  cross,  and  whose  perquisite  they  were,  a  part,  and 
also  his  coat  — the  Roman  tunic,  or  close-fitting  vest. 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout — '  per- 
haps denoting  considerable  skill  and  labour  as  necessary 
to  produce  such  a  garment,  the  work  probably  of  one  or 
more  of  the  women  who  ministered  in  such  things  unto 
him,  Luke  8.  8.'  [Webstke  and  Wilkinson.]  Let  us  not 
rend  it,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fulfilled  which  saith,  They  parted  my 
raiment  among  them ;  and  for  my  vesture  they  did 
east  lots,  Ac. — Psalm  22.  18.  That  a  prediction  so  exceed- 
ingly specific  — distinguishing  one  piece  of  dress  from 
others,  and  announcing  that  while  those  should  be  parted 
amongst  several,  that  should  be  given  by  lot  to  one  person 
—that  such  a  prediction  should  not  only  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  bat  by  a  party  of  heathen  military,  without  Inter- 
ference from  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the  Cru- 
cified One,  is  surely  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  won- 
ders of  this  all- wonderful  scene.  Now  come  the  mockeries, 
and  from  four  different  quarters:  — (1.)  "And  they  that 
passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  "  in  ridicule, 
Psalm  22.  7 ;  109.  25 ;  cf.  Jeremiah  18.  16 ;  Lamentations  2. 
16,  "Ah!"  'Ha,' an  exclamation  here  of  derision.  "Thou 
that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  bulldest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself  and  come  down  from  the  cross,"  Matthew  27. 
39,40;  Mark  16.  29, 80.  'It  Is  evident  that  our  Lord's  saying, 
or  rather  this  perversion  of  It  (for  He  claimed  not  to  d«- 
stroy,  bat  to  rebuild  the  temple  destroyed  by  them)  had 
greatly  exasperated  the  feeling  which  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  contrived  to  excite  against  Him.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  principal  fact  brought  out  In  evidence 
against  Him  on  the  trial  (cf.  Acts  6. 13, 14),  as  an  offence 
tor  which  He  deserved  to  suffer.  And  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  now,  while  it  was  receiving  its  real  fulfilment,  it 
should  be  mail  a  more  public  and  more  Impressive  by  the 
Insulting  proclamation  of  His  enemies.  Hence  the  Im- 
portance attached  to  It  after  the  resurrection,  ch.  2.  22.' 
"Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  (2.)  "  Likewise  also  the  chief 
priests,  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said,  He 
saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save."  There  was  a  deep 
truth  in  this,  as  in  other  taunts;  for  both  He  could  not  do, 
having  "come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  No 
doubt  this  added  an  unknown  sting  to  the  reproach.  "  If 
he  be  the  king  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  we  will  believe  him."  No,  they  would  not;  for 
those  who  resisted  the  evidence  from  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  and  from  His  own  resurrection,  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  amount  of  merely  external  evidence.  "  He 
trusted  in  God  that  He  would  deliver  him;  let  him  de- 
liver him  now  if  he  will  have  him  (or  'delight  In  him,' 
cf.  Psalm  18. 19 ;  Deuteronomy  21. 14) ;  for  he  said,  I  am  the 
Son  of  God,"  Matthew  27.  41-43.  We  thank  you,  O  ye 
chief  priest*,  scribes,  and  elders,  for  this  triple  testimony, 
unconsciously  borne  by  yon,  to  our  Christ:  first  to  His 
habitual  trust  in  Ood,  as  a  feature  in  His  character  so 
marked  and  palpable  that  even  ye  found  upon  it  your 
Impotent  taunt ;  next,  to  His  identity  with  the  Sufferer  of  the 
23d  Psalm,  whose  very  words  (v.  8)  ye  unwittingly  ap- 
propriate, thus  serving  yourselves  heirs  to  the  dark  office 
and  Impotent  malignity  of  Messiah's  enemies;  and 
again,  to  the  true  sense  of  that  august  title  which  He 
took  to  Himself,  "The  Son  of  Gob,"  which  he  rightly 
Interpreted  at  the  very  first  (see  on  ch.  6. 18)  as  a  claim 
to  that  oneness  of  nature  with  Him,  and  clearness  to  Him, 
which  a  son  has  to  his  father.  (3.)  "  And  the  soldiers 
Also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him  and  offering  him 
vinegar,  and  saying,  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
save  Uiyself,"  Lake  23.  86,  37.  They  insultingly  offer 
to  share  with  Him  their  own  vinegar,  or  sour  wine,  the 
usual  drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  It  being  about  the  time 
of  their  midday  meal.  In  the  taunt  of  the  soldiers  we 
aave  one  of  those  undesigned  coincidences  which  so  strik- 
ingly verify  these  historical  records.  While  the  eccleslas- 
•ics  deride  Him  for  calling  Himself  "tne  Christ,  the  Kino 
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of  Israel,  the  Chosen,  the  Son  of  Ood,"  the  soldiers,  to  wiio» 
all  such  prsraseology  was  mere  Jewish  jargon,  make  *p<trf 
of  Him  as  a  pretender  to  royalty  ("  king  of  the  Jew*"),  &a 
office  and  dignity  which  It  belonged  to  them  to  nompr*. 
hend.  "  Tfte  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  ht<n, 
cast  the  same  In  his  teeth,"  Matthew  27.  44 ;  Mark  16.  U, 
Not  both  of  them,  however,  as  some  commentators  un- 
naturally think  we  must  understand  these  words ;  as  \S 
some  sudden  change  came  over  the  penitent  one,  walob 
turned  him  from  an  unfeeling  raller  Into  a  trembling 
petitioner.  The  plural  "thieves"  need  not  denote  m ore 
than  the  quarter  or  class  whence  came  this  last  and  cruell- 
est taunt — q.  <t,  '  Not  only  did  scoff*  proceed  from  the 
passers-by,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  soldiery,  but  even  from  His 
fellow-sufferers,'  a  mode  of  speaking  whloh  no  one  would 
think  necessarily  meant  both  of  them.  Cf.  Matthew  3.  26, 
"They  &re  dead  which  sought  the  child's  life,"  meaning 
Herod ;  and  Mark  9. 1,  "  There  be  some  standing  here," 
where  It  is  next  to  certain  that  only  John,  the  youngest 
and  last  survivor  of  the  apostles,  Is  meant.  And  Is  !t 
conceivable  that  this  penitent  thief  should  have  first 
himself  reviled  the  Saviour,  and  then,  on  his  views  of 
Christ  suddenly  changing,  he  should  have  turned  upoa 
his  fellow -sufferer  and  fellow-revller,  and  rebuked  him  not 
only  with  dignified  sharpness,  but  In  the  language  of 
astonishment  that  he  should  be  capable  of  such  eonduott 
Besides,  there  Is  a  deep  calmness  In  all  that  he  utters,  ex- 
tremely unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  one  who  was 
the  subject  of  a  mental  revolution  bo  sudden  and  total. 
On  the  scene  Itself,  see  on  Luke  23.  29-43.  »*-87.  How 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his 
mother's  sister,  Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas— This  should 
be  read,  as  In  margin,  "  Clopas,"  the  same  as  "  Alpheus," 
Matthew  10.  8.  The  "  Cleopas"  of  Luke  24. 18  was  a  dif- 
ferent person.  When  Jesus  saw  his  mothsr,  and  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved,  standing  by,  he  ssdd  to  his 
mother,  Woman,  Behold  thy  son  i  Then  salth  he  to 
the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother  I— What  forgetfulnesc 
of  self,  what  filial  love,  and  to  the  "mother"  and  "son" 
what  parting  words !  from  that  hour  .  .  .  took  her  to 
his  own  home— or,  home  with  him;  for  his  fa  tost 
Zebedee  and  his  mother  Salome  were  both  alive,  and  the 
latter  here  present  (Mark  15.  40).  See  on  Matthew  13.  64 
Now  occurred  the  sapernatnral  darkness,  recorded  by  all 
the  other  Evangelists,  but  not  here.  "  Now  from  the  6th 
honr  (12,  noon)  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land 
unto  the  9th  hour,"  Matthew  27.  46.  No  ordinary  eoilpM 
of  the  sun  could  have  occurred  at  this  time,  It  being  then 
full  moon,  and  this  obscuration  las'ted  about  fteefew  Mnus 
the  length  of  any  ordinary  eclipse.  Cf.  Exodus  10.  21,  SSL 
Beyond  doubt,  the  Divine  Intention  of  the  portent  was  to 
invest  this  darkest  of  all  tragedies  with  a  gloom  expres- 
sive of  its  real  character.  "  And  about  the  ninth  hour 
Jesus  cried,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sa bagthani  . . .  My  Ood,  »*» 
Ood,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  met"  Matthew  27.  16.  As  the 
darkness  commenoed  at  the  6th  hour,  the  second  of  the 
Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  so  it  continued  till  the  9th  hoar, 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  Increasing  probably  In 
depth,  and  reaching  its  deepest  gloom  at  tlu  moment  of  this 
mysterious  cry,  when  the  flame  of  the  one  great  "  Evening 
Sacrifice"  was  burning  fiercest.  The  words  were  made  to 
His  hand.  They  are  the  opening  words  of  a  Psalm  (the 
22d)  full  of  the  last  "sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  following 
glories"  (1  Peter  1. 11).  "  Father,"  ww  the  cry  In  the  first 
prayer  which  He  uttered  on  the  cross  for  matters  had  not 
then  come  to  the  Worst.  "  Father"  was  the  cry  of  H  s  last; 
prayer,  for  matters  had  then  passed  their  worst.  Bol 
at  this  crisis  of  His  sufferings,  "Father"  does  not  Issue 
from  his  lips,  for  the  light  of  a  Father's  countenance  was 
then  mysteriously  eclipsed.  He  falls  back,  however  on 
a  title  expressive  of  His  official  relation,  which,  though 
lower  and  more  distant  in  Itself,  yet  when  grasped  is 
pure  and  naked  faith  was  mighty  in  11*  claims,  suixt 
rich  In  psalmodic  associations.  And  what  deep  earntsrt- 
ness  Is  conveyed  by  the  redoubling  of  this  title  I  But  as 
for  the  cry  Itself,  It  wlU  never  be  fully  comprehended, 
An  absolute  desertion  Is  uot  Indeed  to  be  thought  of;  bol 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  feU  sense  of  Gods  preaones  14  e*r~ 
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•sttnly  oiprHSd**.  It  expresses  surpruv,  as  under  the  ex- 
perience of  something  not  only  never  before  known,  but 
tomzpOcabl*  on  the  footing  which  had  till  then  subsisted 
between  Him  and  God.  It  it  a  question  which  the  lost  cannot 
tutor.  They  are  forsaken,  but  they  know  why.  Jesus  is  for- 
Kkstui,  but  does  not  know  and  demands  to  know  why.  It  Is 
anus  the  ,tj,  of  conscious  innocence,  but  of  innocence  una- 
vailing to  dL»w  down,  at  that  moment,  the  least  token  of 
approval  from  the  unseen  Judge — Innocence  whose  only 
recognition  at  that  moment  lay  in  the  thick  surrounding 
glooic  which  but  reflected  the  horror  of  great  darkness 
that  Invested  his  own  spirit.  There  was  indeed  a  caunefor 
a,  and  He  knew  it  too — the  "why"  must  not  be  pressed  so 
far  as  to  exclude  this.  He  must  taste  this  bitterest  of  the 
wage*  of  sin  "  Who  did  no  sin."  But  that  Is  not  the  point 
aow.  In  Him  there  was  no  cause  at  all  (ch.  14.  30),  and  He 
takes  refuge  in  the  glorious  fact.  When  no  ray  from  above 
shines  in  upon  Him,  He  strikes  a  light  out  of  His  own 
breast.  If  God  will  not  own  Him,  He  shall  own  Himself. 
On  the  rock  of  His  unsullied  allegiance  to  Heaven  He 
will  stand,  till  the  light  of  Heaven  returns  to  His  spirit. 
And  It  Is  near  to  come.  Whilst  He  is  yet  speaking,  the 
fierceness  of  the  flame  is  beginning  to  abate.  One  Inci- 
dent and  Insult  more,  and  the  experience  of  one  other 
predicted  element  of  suffering,  and  the  victory  is  His. 
The  lncidont,  and  the  Insult  springing  out  of  it,  is  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  cry,  for  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  was  anything  else.  "Some  of  them  that  stood 
there,  when  they  heard  that,  said,  This  man  calleth  for 
Ellas,"  Matthew  27.  47.  28-30.  After  this,  Jesus  know- 
tng  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished — i.  e.,  the 
moment  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  of  them ;  for  there 
was  one  other  small  particular,  and  the  time  was  come 
tor  that  too,  In  consequence  of  the  burning  thirst  which 
the  fevered  state  of  His  frame  occasioned  (Psalm  22.  15). 
that  the  Scripture  (Psalm  69.  21)  might  he  fulfilled, 
salth,  I  thirst— Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vine- 
gar (see  on  the  offer  of  the  soldiers'  vinegar,  above);  and 
they— "one  of  them,"  Matthew  27.  48— filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,  and  put  It  upon  (a  stalk  of )  hyssop,  and 
put  It  to  his  mouth— Though  a  stalk  of  this  plant  does 
not  exceed  eighteen  Inches  In  length,  it  would  suffice,  as 
the  feet  of  crucified  persons  were  not  raised  higher.  "  The 
rest  said,  Let  be"— i.  «.,  as  would  seem, '  Stop  that  officious 
service'— "  let  us  see  whether  Ellas  will  come  to  save 
him,"  Matthew  27.  48.  This  was  the  last  cruelty  He  was 
to  suffer,  but  It  was  one  of  the  most  unfeeling.  "And 
when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,"  Luke  23.  48. 
This  "load  voice"  noticed  by  three  of  the  Evangelists, 
does  not  imply,  as  some  able  interpreters  contend,  that 
our  Lord's  strength  was  so  far  from  being  exhausted  that 
He  needed  not  to  die  then,  and  surrendered  up  His  life 
sooner  than  Nature  required,  merely  because  It  was  the 
appointed  time.  It  was  Indeed  the  appointed  time,  but 
time  that  He  should  be  " crucified  through  weakness"  (2 
Corinth  lasts  18. 4\  and  Nature  was  now  reaching  its  utmost 
exhaustion.  But  Just  as  even  His  own  dying  saints,  par- 
ticularly the  martyrs  of  Jeans,  have  sometimes  had  such 
gleams  of  coming  glory  Immediately  before  breathing 
their  last,  as  to  Impart  to  them  a  strength  to  utter  their 
feelings  which  has  amazed  the  bystanders,  so  this  mighty 
voice  of  the  expiring  Redeemer  was  nothing  else  but  the 
exultant  spirit  of  the  Dying  Victor,  receiving  the  fruit  of 
His  travail  Jnst  about  to  be  embraced,  and  nerving  the 
organs  of  utterance  to  an  ecstatic  expression  of  its  sub- 
lime feelings  (not  so  much  in  the  immediately  following 
words  of  tranquil  surrender,  in  Luke,  as  in  the  final  shout, 
recorded  only  by  John) :  "  Fathtcb,  into  thy  bands  I 
oomrsHD  kt  spirit!"  Luke  23.  4fl.  Yes,  the  darkness  is 
past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth.  His  soul  has 
emerged  from  Its  mysterious  horrors;  "  My  Qod"  Is  heard 
no  more,  but  in  unolouded  light  He  yields  sublime  into 
His  Father's  hands  the  infinitely  precious  spirit— using 
aerc  also  the  words  of  those  matchless  Psalms  (31. 5)  which 
•rare  »ver  on  his  lips.  'As  the  Father  receives  the  spirit 
af  Jesus,  so  Jesus  receives  those  of  the  faithful.'  Acts  7. 
•>  rBxjJGKL.  J  And  now  comes  the  expiring  mighty  shout, 
I»IB  fij»ishto!  and   Tic  hoM-ed  His  head  and  eave  np 


the  ghost!"  v.  30.  What  Is  finished 7  The  Law  ts  fnJfilie* 
as  never  before,  nor  since,  In  His  "  obedience  unto  dea&a, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ;"  Messianic  prophecy  is  account 
plished ;  Redemption  is  completed ;  "  He  hath  flnlsherf, 
the  transgression,  and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity, 
and  brought  In  everlasting  righteousness,  and  sealed  uy 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  anointed  a  holy  of  holies;" 
He  has  inaugurated  the  kingdom  of  God  and  given  birth 
to  a  Dew  world. 

31-12.  Burial  of  Christ.  31-37.  The  preparation— 
sabbath  eve.  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain— over 
night,  against  the  Mosaic  law.  Deuteronomy  21.  22,  23.  on 
the  sabbath  day,  for  that  day  was  an  high  (or  '  great*) 
day— the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  and,  as  concurring 
with  an  ordinary  sabbath,  the  most  solemn  season  of  ths 
ecclesiastical  year.  Hence  their  peculiar  Jealousy  lest 
the  law  should  be  infringed,  besought  Pilate  that  their 
legs  might  be  broken— to  hasten  their  death,  which  was 
done  in  such  cases  with  clubs.  But  when  they  wm»  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  lie  was  dead  already — There  being 
In  His  case  elements  of  suffering,  unknown  to  the  male- 
factors, which  might  naturally  hasten  His  death,  linger- 
ing though  it  always  was  in  such  cases,  not  to  speak  of 
His  previous  sufferings,  they  brake  not  his  legs — a  £;<>! 
—of  vast  Importance,  as  showing  that  the  reality  of  Hi* 
death  was  visible  to  those  whose  business  It  was  to  see  to 
It.  The  other  Divine  purpose  served  by  it  will  appear 
presently.  But  one  of  the  soldiers — to  make  assurance 
of  the  fact  doubly  sure— with  a  spear  pierced  his  side- 
making  a  wound  deep  and  wide,  as  Indeed  Is  plain  from 
ch.  20.  27,  29.  Had  life  still  remained,  it  must  have  fled 
now — and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and  water— 
'  It.  is  now  well  known  that  the  effect  of  long-continued 
and  incense  agony  is  frequently  to  produce  a  secretion  of 
a  colourless  lymph  within  the  pericardium  (the  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  heart),  amounting  in  many  cases  t© 
a  very  considerable  quantity.'  [Wkbstkb  and  Wilkin- 
son.] And  lie  that  saw  It  bare  record  ('  hath  borne  wit- 
ness'), and  his  witness  Is  true,  and  he  knoweth  that  he 
salth  true,  that  ye  might  believe — This  solemn  way  at 
referring  to  his  own  testimony  in  this  matter  has  no 
reference  to  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  about  Christ's 
"coming  by  water  and  blood"  (see  on  1  John  5.  9),  but  is 
intended  to  call  attention  both  to  the  fulfilment  of  Scrip- 
ture in  these  particulars,  and  to  the  undeniable  evi- 
dence he  was  thus  furnishing  of  the  reality  of  Christ's 
death,  and  consequently  of  His  resurrection;  perhaps 
also  to  meet  the  growing  tendency.  In  the  Asiatic 
churches,  to  deny  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  body,  or  that 
"Jesus  Christ  Is  come  in  the  flesh."  (1  John  4. 1-3.)  that 
the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of  him  shall 
not  he  broken— The  reference  Is  to  the  paschal  lamb, 
as  to  wbioh  this  ordinance  was  stringent.  Exodus  12.  44; 
Numbers  8.  12.  (Cf.  1  Corinthians  5.  7.)  But  though  ws 
are  to  see  here  the  fulfilment  of  a  very  definite  typi- 
cal ordinance,  we  shall,  on  searching  deeper,  see  is 
it  a  remarkable  Divine  interposition  to  protect  the  sacred 
body  of  Christ  from  the  least  indignity  after  He  had  finished 
the  work  given  Him  to  do.  Every  imaginable  indignity  had 
been  permitted  before  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
But  no  sooner  is  that  over  than  an  Unseen  hand  Is  found 
to  have  provided  against  the  clubs  of  the  rude  soldier* 
coming  In  contact  with  that  temple  of  the  Godhead.  Very 
different  from  such  violence  was  that  spear-thrust,  tot 
which  not  only  doubting  Thomas  would  thank  the  soldier, 
but  Intelligent  believers  In  every  age,  to  whom  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  Lord's  death  and  resurrection  is  the  life  of 
their  whole  Christianity.  And  again  another  Scripture 
salth,  They  shall  look  on  hint  whom  they  pierced— 
The  quotation  Is  from  Zechartah  13. 10;  not  taken  as  usual 
from  the  Septuaglnt  (the  current  Greek  version),  whior 
here  Is  all  wrong,  but  direct  from  the  Hebrew.  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  words  em- 
ployed both  by  the  prophet  and  the  Evangelist  for  "  pier 
dug."  The  word  in  Zechartah  means  to  thrust  through  wftb 
spear,  Javelin,  sword,  or  any  such  weapon.  In  that  sen* 
it  Is  used  in  all  the  ten  places,  besides  this,  where  It  % 
found.     How  suitable  this  was  to  express  the  action  m) 
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Dm  Hainan  soldier,  is  manifest;  and  oar  Evangelist  uses 
Oa®  exactly  corresponding  word,  which  the  Septuagint  cer- 
tainly does  not.  Very  different  is  the  other  word  for  "pierce" 
Us  Psalm  22.  16,  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,"  The 
word  there  used  Is  one  signifying  to  bore  as  with  an  awl 
sr  hammer.  How  striking  are  these  small  niceties!  38- 
M.  Joseph  of  Arixnathea— - " a  rich  man"  (Matthew  27. 
S7),  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah  53.  9;  "an  honourable  counsellor 
(a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  good  condition), 
whioh  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  15.  43), 
a  devout  expectant  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  "  a  good  man 
and  a  Just,  the  same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and 
deed  of  them"  (Luke  23.  50,  51— he  had  gone  the  length, 
perhaps,  of  dissenting  and  protesting  In  open  council 
against  fie  condemnation  of  our  Lord) ;  "who  also  him- 
»plf  was  Jesus'  disciple"  (Matthew  27.  57).  being  a  dla- 
clpla  of  Jesus,  but.  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews — "  He 
trent  In  boldly  unto  Pilate"  (Mark  15.  43)— lit.,  '  having 
taken  courage  went  In,'  or  'had  the  boldness  to  go  In.' 
Mark  alone,  as  his  manner  is,  notices  the  boldness  which 
this  required.  The  act  would  without  doubt  Identify  him 
for  the  first  time  with  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Marvellous 
it  certainly  Is,  that  one  who  while  Jesus  was  yet  alive 
merely  refrained  from  condemning  Him,  not  having  the 
eouxage  to  espouse  his  cause  by  one  positive  act,  should, 
bow  that  He  was  dead,  and  His  cause  apparently  dead 
with  Him,  summon  up  courage  to  go  in  personally  to  the 
Roman  governor  and  ask  permission  to  take  down  and 
Inter  the  body.  But  If  this  be  the  first  instance,  it  is  not 
the  last,  that  a  seemingly  dead  Christ  has  wakened  a  sympa- 
thy which  a  living  one  had  failed  to  evoke.  The  heroism  of 
faith  is  usually  kindled  by  desperate  circumstances,  and  is 
>»•<  seldom  displayed  by  those  who  before  were  the  most  timid, 
and  scarce  known  as  disciples  at  all.  "And  Pilate  marvelled 
11  he  were" — rather  'wondered  that  he  was'  "already 
dead."  "And  calling  the  centurion,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  any  while  dead"  — Pilate  could 
hardly  credit  what  Joseph  had  told  him,  that  He  had 
been  dead  "some  time,"  and,  before  giving  up  the  body  to 
His  friends,  would  learn  how  the  fact  stood  from  the  cen- 
turion, whose  business  It  was  to  oversee  the  execution. 
"And  when  he  knew  It  of  the  centurion,"  that  It  was  as 
Joseph  had  said,  "  he  gave"— rather  '  made  a  gift  of '  "  the 
body  to  Joseph ;"  struck,  possibly,  with  the  rank  of  the 
petitioner  and  the  dignified  boldness  of  the  petition,  in 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  other  party  and  the  low 
rank  to  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  all  the  followers 
«rf  Christ  belonged.  Nor  would  he  be  unwilling  to  show 
that  he  was  not  going  to  carry  this  black  affair  any 
&rther.  But,  whatever  were  Pilate's  motives,  two  most 
blessed  objects  were  thus  secured:  (1.)  The  reality  of  our 
Lord's  death  was  attested  by  the  party  of  all  others  most 
competent  to  decide  on  It,  and  certainly  free  from  all  bias 
— the  officer  in  attendance — In  full  reliance  on  whose  tes- 
timony Pilate  surrendered  the  body :  (2.)  The  dead  Re- 
deemer,  thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
and  committed  by  the  supreme  political  authority  to  the 
Bare  of  His  friends,  was  thereby  protected  from  all  further 
Indignities ;  a  thing  most  befitting  Indeed,  now  that  His 
work  was  done,  but  impossible,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  If  His 
enemies  had  been  at  liberty  to  do  with  Him  as  they 
pleased.  How  wonderful  are  even  the  minutest  features 
of  this  matchless  History  I  also  Nicodcmus  (which  at 
the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night) — 'This  remark  corre- 
sponds tothesecresy  of  Joseph's  dlsclpleshlp,  just  noticed, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  their  previous 
aharacter  and  conduct,  and  the  remarkable  change  which 
had  now  taken  place.'  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.] 
brought  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds 
weight — an  immense  quantity,  betokening  the  greatness 
of  their  love,  but  part  of  It  probably  Intended  as  a  layer 
Sor  the  spot  on  which  the  body  was  to  He.  (See  2  Chronicles 
1*.  14.)  [MeyerJ  then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  It  In  linen  clothes  'with  the  spices,  as  the 
KKaser  of  the  Jews  Is  to  bury — the  mixed  and  pul- 
eerlied  myrrh  and  aloes  shaken  Into  the  folds,  and  the 
MBi*  body,  thus  swathed,  wrapt  In  an  outer  covering  of 
'•lean  linen  cl^th  '  (Matthew  27.  69.)  Had  the  Lord's 
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own  friends  had  the  least  reason  to  think  that  the  spark 
of  life  was  still  In  Him,  would  they  have  done  this  ?  Bat 
even  If  one  could  conceive  them  mistaken,  could  any  on* 
have  lain  thus  enveloped  for  the  period  during  which  He 
was  In  the  grave,  and  life  still  remained  r  Impossible 
When,  therefore,  He  walked  forth  from  the  tomb,  we  can 
say  with  the  most  absolute  certainty,  "Now  is  Christ  ruten 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  Utem  thai 
slept  I"  (1  Corinthians  15.  20.)  No  wonder  that  the  learned 
and  the  barbarians  alike  were  prepared  to  die  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  such  evidence  was  to  the  un- 
sophisticated resistless.  (No  mention  Is  made  of  anointing 
In  this  operation.  No  doubt  It  was  a  hurried  proceeding, 
for  fear  of  Interruption,  and  because  It  was  close  on  the 
sabbath,  the  women  seem  to  have  set  this  as  their  proper 
task  "as  soon  as  the  sabbath  should  be  past"  (Mark  16.  1). 
But  an  the  Lord  graciously  held  It  as  undesignedly  anti- 
cipated by  Mary  at  Bethany  (Mark  14.  8),  so  this  was 
probably  all  the  auolutlng,  in  the  strict  sense  of  It,  which 
He  received.)  41,  43.  Now  In  the  place  where  he  not 
crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new 
sepulchre — The  choice  of  this  tomb  was,  on  their  part, 
dictated  by  the  double  circumstance  that  It  was  so  near 
at  hand,  and  by  Its  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
as  there  was  need  of  haste,  even  they  would  be  struck  with 
the  providence  which  thus  supplied  It,  "  There  laid  they 
Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation -day,  for 
the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  But  there  was  one 
recommendation  of  it  which  probably  would  not  strike 
them  ;  but  God  had  It  In  view.  Not  Its  being  "  hewn  out 
of  a  rock"  (Mark  15.  46),  accessible  only  at  the  entrance, 
which  doubtless  would  Impress  them  with  its  security 
and  suitableness.  But  It  was  "a  new  sepulchre"  (r>.  41), 
"wherein  never  man  before  was  laid"  (Luke  23.  53);  and 
Matthew  (27.  60)  says  that  Joseph  laid  Him  "In  his  own 
new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock" — doubtless 
for  his  own  use,  though  the  Lord  had  higher  use  for  It. 
Thus  as  He  rode  Into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  "whereon  never 
man  before  had  sat,"  so  now  He  shall  lie  in  a  tomb  wherein 
never  man  before  had  lain,  that  from  these  specimens  It 
may  be  seen  that  In  all  things  He  was  "  separate  froe 
sinners." 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-18.  Mart's  Visit  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  Re- 
turn to  it  with  Peter  and  John— Her  Risen  Lord 
Appears  to  Her.  1,  a.  The  first  day  cometh  Mary 
Magdalene  early,  <fec— See  on  Mark  16. 1-4 ;  and  Matthew 
28.  1,  2.  She  runneth  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and 
to  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  salth 
unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 
the  sepulchre— Dear  disciple  1  thy  dead  Lord  is  to  thee 
"The  Lord"  still.  3-10.  Peter  therefore  went  forth, 
and  that  other  disciple,  and  came  first  to  the  sepul- 
chre, Ac— These  particulars  have  a  singular  air  of  artless 
truth  about  them.  Mary,  in  her  grief,  runs  to  the  two 
apostles  who  were  soon  to  be  so  closely  associated  In  pro- 
claiming the  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  they,  followed 
by  Mary,  hasten  to  see  with  their  own  eyes.  The  younger 
disciple  outruns  the  elder;  love  haply  supplying  swifter 
wings.  He  stoops,  he  gazes  in,  but  enters  not  the  open 
sepulchre,  held  back  probably  by  a  revereu  Llal  fear.  The 
bolder  Peter,  coining  up,  goes  In  at  once,  and  is  rewarded 
with  bright  evidence  of  what  bad  happened,  seeth  the 
linen  clothes  lie  ('lying')  and  the  napkin,  that  wai 
about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes— 
loosely,  as  If  hastily  thrown  down,  and  indicative  of  a 
hurried  and  disorderly  removal  —  but  wrapped  (or 
'folded')  together  In  a  place  by  Itself — showing  witb 
what  grand  tranquillity  "the  Living  One"  hud  walked 
forth  from  "the  dead"  (Luke  24.5).  'Doubtless  the  two 
attendant  angels  (v.  12)  did  this  service  for  the  Rising 
One,  the  one  disposing  of  the  linen  clothes,  the  oth<;r  of 
the  napkin.'  [BENQKL.J  Then  went  In  that  other  dis- 
ciple which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre— The  repetition 
of  this.  In  connection  with  his  not  having  gone  It  111) 
after  Peter,  seems  to  show  that  at  the  moment  of  pen  t> '  na 
these  words  the  advantage  which  each  of  th<-ae  lovint 
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iinrnpleo  h*d  of  the  other  was  present  to  his  mind,  and 
fcc  enw  anil  believed— Probably  he  means,  though  he 
do**t  not  say,  that  be  believed  In  his  Lord's  resurrection 
more  Immediately  and  certainly  than  Peter.  For  as  yet 
they  knew  (i.  c,  understood)  not  the  Scripture  that  he 
oiiir-i  rise  again  from  the  dead,  &c. — In  other  words, 
they  believed  In  His  resurrection  at  first,  not  because 
they  were  prepared  by  Scripture  to  expect  it;  but  facts 
carried  resistless  conviction  of  It  in  the  first  Instance  to 
their  minds,  and  furnished  a  key  to  the  Scripture  predic- 
tions of  It.  11-15.  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the 
sepulchre  'weeping,  <fec— Brief  was  the  stay  of  those  two 
men.  But  Mary,  arriving  perhaps  by  another  direction 
after  they  left,  lingers  at  the  spot,  weeping  for  her  missing 
Lord.  As  she  gazes  through  her  tears  on  the  open  tomb, 
the  also  ventures  to  stoop  down  and  look  into  It,  when 
10 1  "  two  angels  In  white"  (as  from  the  world  of  light,  and 
see  on  Matthew  28.8)  appear  to  her  in  a  "sitting"  pos- 
ture, 'as  having  finished  some  business,  and  awaiting 
wme  one  to  Impart  tidings  to.'  [Bkngel.]  one  at  the 
head*  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the  body  of  Je- 
ms had  lain— not  merely  proclaiming  silently  the  entire 
charge  they  had  had  of  the  body  of  Christ  [quoted  in 
Lutuaritt],  but  rather,  possibly,  calling  mute  attention 
to  the  narrow  space  within  which  tne  Lord  of  glory  had 
contracted  Himself;  as  If  they  would  say,  Come,  see 
within  what  limits,  marked  off  by  the  Interval  here  be- 
tween us  two,  the  Lord  lay  !  But  she  Is  in  tears,  and  these 
suit  not  the  scene  of  so  glorious  an  Exit.  They  are  going 
'/O  point  out  to  her  the  Incongruity.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  T— You  would  think  the  vision  too  much 
for  a  lone  woman.  But  absorbed  In  the  one  Object  of  her 
affection  and  pursuit,  she  speaks  out  her  grief  without 
tear.  Because,  &o.—q.  d..  Can  I  choose  but  weep,  when 
"they  have  taken  away,"  Ac,  repeating  her  very  words 
to  Peter  and  John.  On  this  she  turned  herself  and  saw 
Jesus  Himself  standing  beside  her,  but  took  Him  for  the 
gardener.  Clad  therefore  In  some  such  style  He  must 
have  been.  But  if  any  ask,  as  too  curious  Interpreters 
do,  whence  He  got  those  habiliments,  we  answer  [with 
Olshaubkjj  and  LuthakdtJ  where  the  two  angels  got 
ihelrs.  Nor  did  the  voice  of  His  first  words  discover  Him 
-"Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?" 
He  will  try  her  ere  he  tell  her.  She  answers  not  the 
stranger's  question,  but  oomes  straight  to  her  point  with 
aim.  Sir,  If  thou  have  borne  him  hence— borne  whomf 
She  says  not.  She  can  think  only  of  One,  and  thinks 
others  must  understand  her.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
tuestlon  of  the  Spouse,  "8aw  ye  him  whom  my  soul  lov- 
eth?"  (Song  of  Solomon  8.  8.)  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
laid  hint,  and  1  will  take  him  away— Wilt  thou,  dear 
fragile  woman  T  But  it  is  the  language  of  sublime  affec- 
tion, that  thinks  itself  fit  for  anything  if  once  in  posses- 
sion of  its  Object.  It  Is  enough.  Like  Joseph,  He  can  no 
longer  restrain  Himself.  (Oenesis  45.  1.)  16,  17.  Jesus 
salth  unto  her,  Mary  I— It  Is  not  now  the  distant,  though 
respectful,  "Woman."  It  is  the  oft-repeated  name,  ut- 
tered, no  doubt,  with  all  the  wonted  manner,  and  bring- 
ing a  rush  of  unutterable  and  overpowering  associations 
with  it.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith  to  him,  Gab- 
bonl  I— But  that  single  word  of  transported  recognition 
was  not  enough  for  woman's  full  heart.  Not  knowing 
the  change  which  had  passed  upon  Him,  she  hastens  to 
express  by  her  action  what  words  failed  to  clothe;  but 
she  Is  checked.  Jesus  salth  unto  her,  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  ant  net  yet  ascended  to  my  Father — Old  familiari- 
ties must  now  give  place  to  new  and  more  awful  yet 
sweeter  approaches;  but  for  these  the  time  has  not 
oome  yet.  This  seems  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  these  myste- 
rious words,  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  ob- 
tained, and  not  much  that  is  satisfactory  said.  But  go 
to  my  brethren— (Cf.  Matthew  28.  10 ;  Hebrews  2.  11,  17.) 
That  he  had  still  our  Humanity,  and  therefore  "is  not 
usAamed  to  ooll  us  brethren,"  Is  Indeed  grandly  evidenced 
by  these  words.  But  it  is  worthy  of  most  reverential  no- 
"ic«,  that  <w  nowhere  read  of  any  one  who  presumed  to  call 
Him  Brother.  "My  brethren:"  Blessed  Jesus,  who  are 
ttisaw  »    Were  they  not  thy  followers  T  yea.  thy  forsakers  T 


How  dost  thou  raise  these  titles  with  thyself!  At  firm 
they  were  thy  servants ;  then  disciples  ;  a  little  before  thy 
death,  they  were  thy  friends ;  now,  after  thy  resurrection, 
they  were  thy  brethren.  But  oh,  mercy  without  meaner*1 
how  wilt  thou,  how  canst  thou  call  tlu-m  brethren  whom, 
in  thy  last  parting,  thou  foundest  fugitives?  Did  they 
not  run  from  thee  ?  Did  not  one  of  them  rather  leave  hU 
inmost  coat  behind  him  than  not  be  quit  of  thee?  And 
yet  thou  sayest, '  Go,  tell  my  brethren  1  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  sins  of  our  Infirmity  to  unbrother  us.' 
[Bishop  Hall.]  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  [toj  my  God  and  your  God — words  of  in- 
comparable glory !  Jesus  had  called  God  habitually  His 
Father,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  His  darkest  moment.  Hi* 
Ood.  But  both  are  here  united,  expressing  lhat  full-orbed 
relationship  which  embraces  In  Its  vast  sweep  at  once 
Himself  and  His  redeemed.  Yet,  note  well.  He  says  not. 
Our  Father  and  our  God.  All  the  deepest  of  the  Church 
fathers  were  wont  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  expressly 
designed  to  distinguish  between  what  God  Is  to  Him  and 
to  us — Hi*  Father  essentially,  ours  not  so:  our  Qod  e**mv 
tially.  His  not  so :  His  God  only  in  connection,  with  us :  our 
Ood  only  in  connection  Willi  Him.  18.  Mary  Mti^-dalene 
came  and  told  the  disciples  that  she  had  seen  the 
Lord,  and  that  He  had  spoken  these  things  unto  h«i 
— To  a  woman  was  this  honour  given  to  be  the  prat  that  saw  IM 
risen  Redeemer,  and  tluit  woman  was  not  His  mother.  (Se« 
on  Mark  16.  9.) 

19-28.  Jesus  Appears  to  tiik  Asseiihlbd  Disciples 
19-23.  The  same  day  at  evening,  the  nrsl  day  of  I  he 
week,  the  door*  lielug  shut  where  the  disciples  were 
asse«nbled  for  fear  of  the  Jews, came  Jesus — plainly  not 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  entrance — and  snlth,  Peace  h* 
unto  yflii — not  the  mere  wish  that  even  Hit*  own  exalted 
peace  might  be  theirs  (eh.  11.  27j,  bul  conveying  It  into  their 
hearts,  even  as  He  "opened  their  understandings  to  under- 
stand their  Scriptures"  (Luke  24,  -to).  And  wiieu  he  had 
so  said,  he  showed  them  his  hands  mid  his  sitie — not 
only  as  ocular  and  tangible  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Hta 
resurrection  (see  on  Luke  2-1.  87-43),  but  as  through  "  tha 
power  of  that  resurrection"  dispensing  all  His  peace  to 
men.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the 
Lord.  Then  said  .legits— prepared  now  to  listen  to  Him 
in  a  new  character.  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  1  you,  Ac. — See  on  oh.  17.  18.  he 
breathed  on  them — a  symbolical  conveyance  to  them  of 
the  Spirit,  and  salth,  Keoeive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost — ait 
earnest  and  first-fruits  of  the  more  copious  Pentecostal 
effusion,  whosoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them,  Ac— In  any  literal  and  authoritative  sense  this 
power  was  never  exercised  by  one  of  the  apostiix,  and  plainly 
was  never  understood  by  themselves  as  possessed  by  litem  or 
conveyed  to  them.  (See  on  Matthew  16. 19.)  The  power  to 
Intrude  upon  the  relation  between  men  and  God  cannos 
have  been  given  by  Christ  to  His  ministers  In  any  but  a 
ministerial  or  declarative  sense — as  the  authorized  I  nterpre- 
ters  of  His  word,  while  in  the  actings  of  His  ministers,  the 
real  nature  of  the  power  committed  to  them  is  seen  In  the 
exercise  of  church  discipline. 

24-29.  Jesus  again  Appears  to  the  Assembled  Dis- 
ciples. 24,  35.  But  Thomas  (see  on  ch.  14.  16)  was  new 
with  them  when  Jesus  came— why,  we  know  r  t.  thong* 
we  are  loth  to  think  [with  8tter,  Alfokd  hl-J  Lsj- 
thardt]  )i  was  intentional,  from  sullen  despondency. 
The  fact,  merely  is  here  stated,  as  a  loving  apology  for  his 
slowness  of  belief.  "We  have  seen  the  Lord— This  way  of 
speaking  of  Jesus  (as  v.  20  and  21.  7),  so  suited  to  his  resur- 
rection-state, was  soon  to  become  tne  prevailing  style. 
Except  I  see  In  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  i 
put  my  finger  Into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thi 
my  hand  Into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe — The  very  form 
of  this  speech  betokens  the  strength  of  the  unbelief.  'It 
Is  not,  H  I  shall  see  I  shall  believe,  but,  Unless  I  shall  sot  I 
will  not  believe;  nor  does  he  expect  to  see,  although  the 
others  tell  him  they  had.'  [Bbngel.]  How  Christ  Him- 
self viewed  this  state  of  mind,  we  know  from  Mark  18. 14, 
"  He  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart  because  they   believed  not  them  which  had 
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►J!  m  after  He  was  risen."  But  whence  sprang  this  perti- 
nacity of  resistance  in  such  minds  T  Not  certainly  from 
reluctance  to  believe,  bat  as  in  Natbanael  (see  on  cii.  1.  46) 
from  mere  dread  of  mistake  in  so  vital  a  matter.  $16-20. 
And  after  eight  day* — i.  e.,  on  tbe  8th,  or  first  day  of  the 
preceding  week.  They  probably  met  every  day  daring 
the  preceding  week,  bat  their  Lord  designedly  reserved 
His  second  appearance  amongst  them  till  the  recurrence 
of  His  resurrection-day,  that  He  might  thus  Inaugurate 
the  delightful  sanctities  of  the  Lord's  Day  (Revelation 
1.  10).  the  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them  .  .  .  Jeans  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith,  Peace  he 
unto  yon.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither 
.  .  .  behold  .  .  .  pat  It  Into  my  side,  and  be  not  faith- 
less, but  belle-ring—'  There  is  something  rhythmical  in 
these  words,  and  they  are  purposely  coached  in  the  words 
of  Thomas  himself,  to  pat  him  to  shame.'  [Luthabdt.] 
But  with  what  condescension  and  gentleness  is  this  done  t 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and 
my  God  I— That  Thomas  did  not  do  what  Jesus  invited 
blm  to  do,  and  what  he  had  made  the  condition  of  his  be- 
lieving, seems  plain  from  v.  29  ("  Because  thou  hast  seen 
me  thou  hast  believed").  He  is  overpowered,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ  now  breaks  upon  him  in  a  flood.  His  ex- 
clamation surpasses  all  th-M  had  been  yet  uttered,  nor 
sac  it  be  surpassed  by  anything  that  ever  will  be  ottered  In 
earth  or  heaven.  On  the  striking  parallel  in  Nathanael, 
see  on  ch.  1. 49.  The  Socinian  invasion  of  the  supreme 
divinity  of  Christ  here  manifestly  taught — as  If  it  were  a 
mere  call  upon  God  In  a  fit  of  astonishment— is  beneath 
notice,  save  for  the  profanity  it  charges  upon  this  disci- 
ple, and  the  straits  to  which  it  shows  themselves  reduced. 
because  thou  hatit  seen  me  thou  hast  believed — words 
•f  measured  commendation,  but  of  Indirect  and  doubt- 
less painfully-felt  rebuke:  q. d.,  'Thou  bast  Indeed  be- 
lieved ;  it  is  well :  it  Is  only  on  the  evidence  of  thy  senses, 
and  after  peremptorily  refusing  all  evidence  short  of 
that.'  Blessed  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed — '  Wonderful  indeed,  and  rich  in  blessing  for  us 
who  have  not  seen  Him,  Is  this  closing  word  of  the  Gos- 
pel.'   [Alx-okd.] 

90,  SI.  FrasT  Close  or  this  Gospel.  The  connection 
of  these  verses  with  tbe  last  words  of  v.  29  is  beautiful : 
f.  d.,  'And  indeed,  as  the  Lord  pronounced  them  blessed 
who  not  having  seen  Him  have  yet  believed,  so  for  that 
one  end  have  the  whole  contents  of  this  Gospel  been  re- 
corded, that  all  who  read  it  may  believe  on  Him,  and  be- 
lieving, have  life  in  that  blessed  name.'  many  other 
■tarn* — miracles.  But  these  are  written — as  sufficient 
specimens,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood — the  one  His 
qfreUU  the  other  His  personal  title,  believing,  may 
ksve  lift — See  on  ch.  «.  51-64. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-28.  Supplementary  Particulars.  [That  this 
ehapter  was  added  by  another  hand  has  been  asserted, 
■gainst  dear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  by  some  late 
•Titles,  chiefly  because  the  Evangelist  had  concluded  his 
part  of  the  work  with  ch.  20.  SO,  31.  But  neither  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  In  other  good  au- 
thors, Is  it  unusual  to  Insert  supplementary  matter,  and 
so  have  more  than  one  conclusion.]  1,  it.  Jesus  showed 
(*  manifested')  himself  again,  and  on  this  wise  he  nian- 
tfasted  himself— This  way  of  speaking  senws  that  after 
His  resurrection  He  appeared  to  them  but  occasionally, 
unexpectedly,  and  in  a  way  quite  unearthly,  though  yet 
really  and  corporeally.  Nathanael — See  on  Matthew  10.  8. 
S-G.  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  Ashing — See  on  Luke 
s.  li.  that  night  caught  nothing— as  at  the  first  mir&o- 
olous  draught  (see  on  Luke  5. 5) ;  no  doubt  so  ordered  that 
the  miracle  might  strike  them  the  more  by  contrast.  The 
same  principle  is  seen  in  operation  throughout  much  of 
Christ's  ministry,  and  is  Indeed  a  great  law  of  God's  spir- 
itual procedure  with  His  people.  Jesus  stood— Cf.  ch.  20. 
18.  26.  but  the  disciples  knew  not  it  was  Jesus— Per- 
haps there  had  been  some  considerable  Interval  since  the 
sM  manifestation,  and  having  agreed  to  betake  them- 
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selves  to  their  secular  employment,  they  would  be  an 
prepared  to  expect  Him.  Children— This  tern  would  not 
necessarily  identify  Him,  being  not  unusual  from  any 
sui«erior;  bat  when  they  did  recognize  Him,  they  would 
feel  it  sweetly  like  Himself,  have  ye  any  meat  1— '  pro- 
visions,' '  supplies,'  meaning  fish,  they  answered,  Mo— 
This  was  in  His  wonted  style,  making  them  tea  tneir 
case,  and  so  the  better  prepare  them  for  what  was  coming 
he  said  unto  them,  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  tin 
ship — no  doubt,  by  this  very  specific  direction,  intending 
to  reveal  to  them  His  knowledge  oi  the  deep  and  power 
over  It.  7-11.  that  discflple  whom  Jesus  loved,  said,  II 
is  the  Lord— again  having  the  advantage  of  his  brother 
In  quickness  of  recognition  (see  on  ch.  20. 8),  to  be  followed 
by  an  alacrity  In  Peter  all  his  own.  he  was  naked— hU 
vest  only  on,  worn  next  the  body,  east  himself  into 
the  sea  — the  shallow  part,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  water's  edge  (v.  8);  not  meaning  there- 
fore to  swim,  but  to  got  sooner  to  Jesus  than  In  the 
full  boat  which  they  could  hardly  draw  to  shore,  the 
other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  — by  ship,  they 
saw  ('see')  a  Are  of  con  Is,  and  Ash  laid  thereon,  and 
bread— By  comparing  this  with  1  Kings  19.  6,  and 
similar  passages,  the  unseen  agency  by  which  Jesus 
made  this  provision  will  appear  evident.  Jesus  saith 
onto  them,  Bring  of  tkie  Ash  ye  have  csught — Observe 
the  double  supply  thus  provided— His  and  theirs.  The 
meaning  of  t^ls  will  perhaps  appear  presently.  Peter 
went  up— into  the  boat;  went  aboard,  and  drew  the 
net  to  land  full  of  great  Ashes,  an  hundred  and  Arty 
and  three ;  and  for  nil  there  were  so  many,  yee 
was  not  the  net  broken— The  manifest  reference  here  tc 
the  former  miraculous  draught,  Luke  5. 1-11,  furnishes  the 
key  to  this  scene.  There  the  draught  was  symbolical  of 
the  success  of  their  future  minisiry:  While  "Peter  and 
all  that  were  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  draught  of 
the  fishes  which  they  had  taken,  Jesus  said  onto  blm. 
Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men."  Nay, 
when  first  called,  in  the  act  of  "casting  their  net  into  the 
sea,  for  they  were  fishers,"  the  same  symbolic  reference 
was  made  to  their  seculn.r  occupation :  "  Follow  me,  and  ) 
will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  (Matthew  1 18, 19.)  Here 
then,  if  but  the  same  symbolic  reference  be  kept  ha  r"jb% 
the  design  of  the  whol>9  scene  will,  we  think,  be  c.«>ar 
The  multitude  and  the  site  of  the  fishes  they  caught  sym- 
bolically foreshadowed  'the  vast  success  of  their  now  fast 
approaching  ministry,  i,nd  this  only  as  a  beginning  ol 
successive  draughts,  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian 
ministry,  till,  "as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  the  eartb 
should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  th<  Lord,"  And 
whereas,  at  the  first  miraculous  draught,  the  net  "was 
breaking"  through  the  weight  of  what  it  contained— ex- 
pressive of  the  difficulty  with  which,  after  they  had  "caught 
men,"  they  would  be  able  to  retain,  or  keep  them  from  escaping 
bask  into  the  world—  while  here,  "  for  all  they  were  so  many, 
yet  was  not  the  net  broken,"  are  we  not  reminded  of  such 
sayings  as  these  (chap.  10. 28):  "I  give  unto  my  sheep  eter- 
nal life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  ?"  [Luthasvdt.]  But  it  Is 
not  through  the  agency  of  a  Christian  ministry  that  all 
true  disciples  are  gathered.  Jesus  Himself,  by  unseen 
methods,  gathers  some,  who  afterwards  are  recognised  by 
the  constituted  fishers  of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  fruit 
of  their  labours.  And  are  not  these  symbolised  by  that 
portion  of  our  Galilean  repast  which  the  fishers  found,  in 
some  unseen  way,  maae  reaay  to  tneir  nana  r  JUS-14L 
None  durst  ask  hint,  Who  art  thou,  knowing  It  wu 
the  Lord— implying  that  they  would  have  llke<'  Him  Just 
to  say.  "It  is  I;"  but  having  such  convincing  evidence 
they  were  afraid  of  being  "upbraided  for  their  unbelief 
and  hardness  of  heart"  if  they  ventured  to  put  the  ques- 
tion. Jesus  taketh  [the]  bread,  and  giveth  thent,  and 
[the]  Ash  likewise— See  on  Luke  24.  SO.  This  U  the  third 
time  that  Jesus  showed  himself  ('was  manifested')  to 
his  disciples— his  assembled  disciples;  for  if  we  reckon 
His  appearanoes  to  individual  disciples,  they  were  mora 
IA-17.  -When  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith— SUenoe  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  daring  the  meal ;  unbroken  on  SB* 
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part,  that  by  their  mate  observation  of  Him  they  might 
have  thft'v  assurance  of  His  Identity  tbe  more  confirmed  ; 
and  otxiKeiri,  from  reverential  shrinking  to  speak  till  He 
did.  Simon,  son  of  Jonai,  lovest  thou  me  more  than 
0»«#9* — referring  lovingly  to  those  sad  words  of  Peter, 
shortly  before  denying  his  Lord,  "Thongh  all  men  shall 
be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  1  never  be  offended" 
(Matthew  26.  33),  and  intending  by  this  allusion  to  bring 
the  whole  scene  vividly  before  his  mind  and  put.  him  to 
Shame.  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee — He 
add*  not,  "  -nore  tban  these,"  but  prefixes  a  touching 
appeal  totheSavioi  r's  own  omniscience  for  the  truth  of 
his  protestation,  winch  makes  It  a  totally  different  kind 
Of  speech  from  hlf  l/.rmer.  he  salth  unto  htm,  Feed  my 
lambs — It  is  snr';'/  wrong  to  view  this  term  as  a  mere 
diminutive  of  a'ftf  ;tlon,  and  as  meaning  the  same  thing 
m  "the  sheep."  [Webster and  Wilkinson.]  It  is  much 
more  a  coord  in  jr  to  usage  to  understand  by  the  "lambs" 
young  and  te-ulsr  disciples,  whether  In  age  or  Christian 
standing  (Isalan  40. 11 ;  1  John  2. 12, 13),  and  by  the  "sheep" 
the  more  motive.  Shall  we  say  [with  many]  that  Peter 
was  here  reinstated  in  office?  Not  exactly,  since  he  was 
not  actuary  excluded  from  it.  But  after  such  conduct  as 
his,  the  deep  wound  which  the  honour  of  Christ  had  re- 
ceived, the  stain  brought  on  his  office,  the  damage  done 
to  his  high  standing  among  his  brethren,  and  even  his 
own  comfort,  in  prospect  of  the  great  work  before  him, 
required  some  such  renewal  of  his  call  and  re-establlsh- 
ment  of  his  position  as  this,  he  salth  to  him  the  second 
time  .  .  .  Lovest  thou  me,  &<:.— In  this  repetition  of  the 
quest'on,  though  the  wound  was  meant  to  be  re-opened, 
the  words  "more  than  these"  are  not  repeated;  for  Christ 
is  a  Under  as  well  as  skilful  Physician,  and  Peter's  silence 
on  Miat  point  was  confession  enough  of  his  sin  and  folly. 
On  Peter's  repeating  his  protestation  in  the  same  words, 
!>ui  Lord  rises  higher  in  the  manifestation  of  His  restor- 
ing grace.  Peed  (or  '  keep')  my  sheep — It  has  been  ob- 
teived  that  the  word  here  is  studiously  changed,  from 
one  signifying  simply  to  feed,  to  one  signifying  to  'tend' 
as  a  shepherd,  denoting  the  abiding  exercise  of  that  voca- 
tion, and  In  its  highest  functions,  he  salth  unto  him  the 
Shird  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  met 
Peter  wat  grieved  because  he  said  the  third  time,  Ac. — 
rn.s  was  the  Physician's  deepest  Incision  Into  the  wound, 
irhlle  yet  smarting  under  the  two  former  probings.  Not 
„1U  now  would  Peter  discern  the  object  of  this  succession 
if  thrusts.  The  third  time  reveals  it  all,  bringing  up 
such  a  rush  of  dreadful  recollections  before  his  view,  of 
his  "  thrice  denying  that  he  knew  Him,"  that  he  feels  It  to 
the  quick.  It  was  fitting  that  he  should;  It  was  meant 
that  he  should.  But  this  accomplished,  the  painful  dia- 
logue concludes  with  a  delightful  "Feed  my  sheep;"  as 
if  He  should  say,  'Now,  Simon,  the  last  speck  of  the 
oloud  which  overhung  thee  since  that  night  of  nights  is 
dispelled :  Henceforth  thou  art  to  me  and  to  my  work  as 
If  no  such  scene  had  ever  happened.'  18,  19.  When  thou 
wast  young— embracing  the  whole  period  of  life  to  the 
verge  of  old  age.  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest — wast  thine  own  master,  when 
old  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hands  —  to  be 
bound  for  execution,  though  not  necessarily  meaning 
rn  a  cross.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the 
very  early  tradition  that  Peter's  death  was  by  cruci- 
fixion. This  spake  he,  signifying  by  -what  death  he 
ttaoald  glorify  God— not,  therefore,  a  mere  prediction  of 
Hoe  manner  of  his  death,  but  of  the  honour  to  be  conferred 
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upon  him  by  dying  for  nis  Master.  And,  Indeed,  beyooc 
doubt,  this  prediction  was  Intended  to  follow  99  ki« 
triple  restoration  :— '  Yes,  Simon,  thou  shalt  not  only  foaa 
my  lambs,  and  feed  my  sheep,  but  after  a  long  career  oJ 
such  service,  shalt  be  counted  worthy  to  die  for  the  nam* 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  h« 
salth  unto  him,  Follow  me — By  thus  connecting  th» 
utterance  of  this  prediction  with  the  invitation  t* 
follow  Him,  the  Evangelist  would  Indicate  the  deepei 
sense  In  which  the  call  was  understood,  not  merely  to  gt 
along  with  him  at  that  moment,  but  to  come  alter  Him, 
"taking  up  his  trots."  540,81.  Peter,  turning  about- 
showing  that  he-  followed  immediately  as  directed,  seeth 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  following  |  which  also 
leaned  on  Jesus'  breast  at  [thej  snpper,  and  said,  Lord, 
which  Is  he  that  betrnyeth  thee  ! — The  Evangelist  makeo 
these  allusions  to  the  peculiar  familiarity  to  which  he 
had  been  admitted  on  the  most  memorable  of  all  occa- 
sions, perhaps  lovingly  to  account  for  Peter's  soinewha: 
forward  question  about  him  to  Jesus;  which  is  the  rather 
probable,  as  it  was  at  Peter's  suggestion  that  he  put  th* 
question  about  the  traitor  which  he  here  recalls  (ch.  18.24. 
25).  Peter  salth  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  [shall]  this  man 
[do]?— 'What  of  this  man?'  or,  How  shall  It  fare  with 
him?  Z'i,  23.  Jesus  salth  to  him,  If  I  will  that  ti« 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  Is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou 
me — From  the  fact  that  John  alone  of  the  Twelve  survived 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  events  which  belongs  to  "tb& 
last  days,"  many  good  Interpreters  think  that  this  is  a 
virtual  prediction  of  fact,  and  not  a  mere  supposition. 
But  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  It  seems  more  natural  to 
consider  our  Lord  as  intending  to  give  no  positive  imlication 
of  John's  fate  at  all,  but  to  signify  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  belonged  to  the  Master  of  both,  who  woukl  disclose 
or  conceal  It  as  He  thought  proper,  and  that  Peter's  part 
was  to  mind  his  own  affairs.  Accordingly,  In  "follow 
thou  me,"  the  word  "thou"  Is  emphatic.  Observe  the 
absolute  disposal  of  human  life  which  Christ  claims:  " If 
I  will  that  be  tarry  till  I  come,"  &c.  Then  went  this 
saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple 
should  not  die — Into  which  they  the  more  easily  fell 
from  the  prevalent  expectation  that  Christ's  second 
coming  was  then  near  at  hand,  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto 
him,  He  shall  not  die — The  Evangelist  is  jealous  for  Hit 
Master's  honour,  which  his  death  might  be  thought  to 
compromise  If  such  a  misunderstanding  should  not  be 
corrected. 

24,  25.  Final  Close  of  this  Gospel.  This  is  the  dis- 
ciple which  testlfleth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things — thus  Identifying  the  author  of  this  book  with  all 
that  it  says  of  this  disciple — we  know  that  his  testi- 
mony is  true — Cf.  ch.  19. 35.  And  there  are  many  othei 
things  which  Jesus  did— CI  ch.  20.  30,  31.  If  written 
every  one,  I  suppose — an  expression  used  to  show  that 
what  follows  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  even  the  world 
Itself  would  not  hold  the  books,  Ac. — not  a  mere  hyper- 
bolical expression,  unlike  the  sublime  simplicity  of  this 
writer,  but  Intended  to  let  his  reader  know  that,  even  now 
that  he  had  done,  he  felt  his  materials  so  far  from  being 
exhausted,  that  he  was  still  running  over,  and  could  mul- 
tiply "Gospels"  to  almost  any  extent  within  the  strict 
limits  of  what  "  Jesus  did."  But  in  the  limitation  of  these 
matchless  Histories,  in  point  of  number,  there  Is  as  much 
of  that  Divine  wisdom  which  has  presided  over  and  per 
vadoe  the  living  oracles,  aa  In  their  variety  and/totoem 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 
(M  the  order  of  some  of  our  Lord's  Miracles  and  Parables,  the  data  being  somty,  considerable  difference 


Mouous. 


SVa*er  made  wine 

Traders  cast  out  of  the  temple. 

Nobieman's  son  healed 

First  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 

Leper  healed ~. 

Centurion's  servant  healed. 

Widow's  son  raised  to  life 

Demoniac  healed 

Peter's  mother-in-law  healed. 

Paralytic  healed 

Impotent  man  healed 

Man  with  withered  hand  healed 

Blind  and  dumb  demoniac  healed ~ 

Tempest  stilled. - 

Demoniacs  dispossessed 

J&inis   daughter  raised  to  life 

Issue  of  Mood  healed 

Two  blind  men  restored  to  sight 

Dumb  demoniac  healed 

Five  thousand  miraculously  fed 

Jesus  walks  on  the  sea. 

Syro-phoeniclan's  daughter  healed 

Deaf  and  dumb  man  healed 

Four  thousand  fed - 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight - 

Demoniac  and  lunatic  boy  healed 

Miraculous  provision  of  tribute 

The  eyes  of  one  born  blind  opened 

Woman,  of  18  years'  infirmity,  cured. 

Dropsical  man  healed 

Ten  'epera  cleansed _ 

i  .i/j».-ns  raised  to  life 

Two  blind  beggars  restored  to  sight... 

Barren  fig  tree  blighted 

Buyers  and  sellers  again  cast  out 

Malchivr'  ear  healed 

ftecond  draught  of  fishes 


Where  Wrought. 


Cana 

Jerusalem _. 

Cana _ 

Sea  of  Galilee - 

Capernaum 

Capernaum _ 

Nain  „. 

Capernanm 

Capernaum 

Capernaum 

Jerusalem 

Galilee 

Galilee 

Sea  of  Galilee „. 

Gadara 

Capernaum  1 

Near  Capernaum  j  "' 

Capernaum 

Capernaum _ 

Decapolis _ 

Sea  of  Galilee 

Coasts  of  Tyre  and  8idon_. 

Decapolis „„ 

Decapolis 

Bethsaida 

Near  Cwsarea  Philippf..-. 

Capernaum _, 

Jerusalem 

fPerea.l 

l  Perea.  J 

borders  of  Samaria. 

Bethany 

Jericho 

Bethany 

Jerusalem 

Gethsemane 

Sea  of  Galilee — 


Wh»m  Rroordid 


John  2.  1-11. 

John  2. 13-1T. 

John  4.  46-64. 

Luke  o.  1-11. 

Matt.  8  2-4 ;  Mark  1.  40-46  ,  Luke  6.  12-16 

Matt.  8.  5-13  ;  Lnke  7.  1-10. 

Luke  7.  11-17. 

Mark  1.  21-28;  Luke  4.  81-87. 

Matt.  8.  1 4,  15  ;  Mark  1.  29-31 ;  Luke  4.  88,  89. 

Matt.  9.  2-8  ;  Mark  2. 1-12;  Lnke  *.  17-28. 

John  6.  1-16. 

Matt.  12.  i  o-14  ;  Mark  8.  1-6;  Lake  «.  6-11. 

Mart.  12.  22-24;  Luke  11.  14. 

Matt.  8  23-27  ;  Mark  4.  86-41 ;  Luke  8.  22-26. 

Matt.  8.  28-34  ;  Mark  6. 1-28. 

Matt.  0. 18-26 ;  Mark  6.  22-24  ;  Luke  8.  41-64. 


Matt.  9.  27-31. 
Matt.  9.32-34. 
Matt.  14. 13-21 ; 
Matt.  14.22-33; 
Matt.  15.  21-28 ; 
Mark  7.  31-37. 
Matt.  16.32-39; 
Mark  8  22-26. 
Matt  17.14-21; 
Matt.  17.24-27. 
John  9.  1-41. 
Luke  13. 10-17. 
Luke  14.  1-fi. 
Luke  17.  11-19. 
John  11.L46. 
Matt.  20.  29-34 ; 
Matt.  21.12,  13, 
Luke  19.  45,  46. 
Matt.  26.51-64; 
John  21.1-14. 


Mark  6.31-44;  Luke  9.10-17;  Jots .  ft.  A-M. 
Mark  6. 45-62 ;  John  6. 16-21. 
Mark  7.  24-30. 

Mark  8. 1-0. 

Mark  9. 14-29;  Lnke  9.  87-48 


Mark  10.  46-62;  Lnke  18. 86-4? 
18,  19 ;  Mark  11.  12-24. 

Mark  14.  47-40;  Lnke  22.  M,  b»  , 
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»"■— 

Whir*  Spgkkb. 

Wkxbj  JUofflu.aj>. 

Luke  7.40-43. 

Matt.  12.  29  ;  Mark  3.  27  ;  Luke  11.  21,  22. 

Matt  12.  43-46  ;   Luke  11. 24-26. 

Matt.  13.  3-9,  18-23  ;  Mark  4. 8-0, 14-20 ;  Lnk  >  ft.  ft-t,  U-lfc 

Matt  13.  24-30,  36-43. 

Matt  13.  31,  32;  Mark  4.  30-32;  Lake  18. 18,  rft. 

Mark  4.  26-29. 

Matt  13.  33 ;  Lnke  13. 20,  21. 

Matt.  13.  44. 

Sea-shore  of  Galilee _.. 

Sea-shore  of  Galilee _.. 

Sea-shore  of  Galilee -.. 

Matt.  13.  46,  46. 
Matt.  13.  47 -5a 

Matt.  18.  21-36. 
Luke  10. 29-37. 
Luke  11.  6-8. 

Luke  12. 16-21. 
Luke  13.  6-9. 

J    "  irxL  ■*•**■•*«*»*•■•»*■******«  -  *  a* 

Luke  14. 15-24. 

Matt  18  12-14 ;  Lake  16. 8-7 

The  lost  piece  of  money.- 

The  unjust  steward — 

The  importunate  widow - - 

The  Pharisees  and  publicans _ „...-.. 

The  labourers  in  the  vineyard.-... _. 

The  wicked  husbandmen 

The  marriage  of  the  king's  son — .... 

Luke  15  8-10. 

Luke  15  11-32. 
John  10.  1-18. 
Luke  16. 1-8. 
Luke  16. 19-31. 
Luke  17.  7-10. 

Luke  18.  1-8. 
Luke  18.  9-14. 
Matt.  20.  1-16. 
Luke  19. 11-27. 

Jerusalem - -_ 

DJouiit  of  Olives.. ^. 

Matt  21  28—32. 

Matt  21.  33-44;  Mark  12.  1-12,  Lake  2ft.  ft-tt. 

Matt  22.  1-14. 

Matt.  26.  1-13. 

Matt.  25.  14-80. 
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▲on. 

THE 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  book  U  to  the  Gospels  what  the  fruit  is  to  the  true  that  bears  it.  In  the  Gospels  we  see  the  corn  of  wheat  fall- 
;»g  Into  the  ground  and  dying :  In  the  Act*  we  see  It  bringing  forth  much  frnlt  (John  12. 24).  There  we  see  Christ  pur- 
basing  th*  Church  with  His  own  blood:  here  we  see  the  Church,  so  purchased,  rising  Into  actual  existence;  first 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  next  amone  the  surrounding  Gentiles,  until  it  gains  a  footing  In  the  great  capital 
of  the  ancient  world — sweeping  majestically  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Nor  Is  this  book  of  less  value  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Epistles  which  follow  It,  than  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Gospels  which  precede  It.  Kor  without  this  history  tb« 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament— presupposing,  as  they  do,  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  parties  addressed,  and 
deriving  from  these  so  much  of  their  freshness,  point,  and  force— would  in  no  respect  be  what  they  now  are,  and 
would  In  a  number  of  places  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  canonical  authority  of  this  book  were  never  called  In  question  within  the 
ancient  Church.  It  stands  immediately  after  the  Gospels,  In  the  catalogues  of  the  Hcnnologoumena,  or  universally 
acknowledged  books  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Introduction  to  our  larger  Commentary,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  lv.  v.).  It  was 
rejected,  indeed,  by  certain  heretical  sects  in  the  second  and  third  centuries—'  y  the  Eblouites,  the  Severians  (sea 
Eusebids.  Ecclesiastical  History,  4.  29),  the  Marcionltes,  and  the  Manicheans:  but  the  totally  uncritical  character  of 
their  objections  (see  Introduction  above  referred  to,  pp.  xili.  xlv.)  not  only  deprives  them  of  all  weight,  but  Indirectly 
•hows  on  what  solid  grounds  the  Christian  Church  had  all  along  proceeded  in  recognizing  this  book. 

In  our  day,  however,  its  authenticity  has,  like  that  of  all  the  leading  books  of  the  New  Testament,  been  made  in 
Germany  the  subject  of  keen  and  protracted  controversy.  First,  De  Wkttk,  while  admitting  Luke  to  be  the  author 
of  the  entire  work,  pronounces  the  earlier  portion  of  it  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  unreliable  sources  ('Einleitung,' 
i  a  and  2  C%  But  the  Tubingen  school,  with  Baur  at  their  head,  have  gone  much  farther.  As  their  fantastic  theory 
of  the  post-Joannean  date  of  the  Gospels  could  not  pretend  even  to  a  hearing  so  long  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Act* 
of  the  Apostles  remained  unshaken,  they  contend  that  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work  can  be  shown  to  be  unworthy 
of  oredlt,  while  the  latter  portion  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans— which  this  school  regard  aa 
unassailable — and  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  a  designed  distortion  of  facts  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  tha 
sathollc  form  which  Paul  gave  to  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  Judaic  but  original  form  of  it  which  Pete* 
preached,  and  which  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  was  held  exclusively  by  the  sect  of  the  Eblonites.  It  Is  painful  t« 
•bin's  that  one  so  lately  deceased  should  have  spent  so  many  years,  and,  aided  by  learned  and  acnte  disciples  in  dlf- 
.irt,.ii  parts  of  the  argument,  should  have  expended  so  much  learning,  research,  and  ingenuity  lu  attempting  to 
oalM  nj  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  origination  of  the  leading  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  outrages  all  the 
principles  of  sober  criticism  and  legitimate  evidence.  As  a  school,  this  party  at  length  broke  up :  its  head,  after 
■  ivlng  to  find  himself  the  sole  defender  of  the  theory  as  a  whole,  left  this  earthly  scene  complaining  of  desertion  - 
while  some  of  his  associates  have  abandoned  such  heartless  studies  altogether  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of 
philosophy,  others  have  modified  their  attacks  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  New  Testament  records,  retreating 
into  positions  into  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  them,  while  others  still  have  been  gradually  approximating 
•©  sound  principles.  The  one  compensation  for  all  this  mischief  is  the  rich  additions  to  the  apologetical  and  critical 
literature  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  earliest  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  it  has  drawn 
fiom  the  pens  of  Tmcerbch,  Ebrard,  and  many  others.  Any  allusions  which  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  to 
the  assertions  of  this  school  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  passages  to  which  they  relate — in  Acts,  1  Corinthians 
And  Galatlans. 

The  manifest  connection  between  this  book  and  the  third  Gospel— of  which  it  professes  to  be  simply  the  continua- 
tion by  the  same  author— and  the  striking  similarity  which  marks  the  style  of  both  productions,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  early  Church  was  right  In  ascribing  It  with  one  consent  to  Luke.  The  difficulty  which  some  fastidious 
critics  have  made  about  the  sources  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history  has  no  solid  ground.  That  the  historian 
himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  earliest  scenes — as  Hug  concludes  from  the  clrcurastantlallty  of  the  narrative — la 
altogether  improbable  :  but  there  were  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses  of  some  of  the  scenes,  and  enough  of  all  the  rest, 
to  give  to  the  historian,  partly  by  oral,  partly  by  written  testimony,  all  the  details  which  he  has  embodied  sc 
graphically  In  his  history;  and  it  will  appear,  we  trust,  from  the  commentary,  that  De  Wette's  complaints  of  con- 
fusion, contradiction,  and  error  In  this  portion  are  without  foundation.  The  same  critic,  and  one  or  two  others, 
would  ascribe  to  Timothy  those  later  portions  of  the  book  in  which  the  historian  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural— 
'  we;"  supposing  him  to  have  taken  notes  of  all  that  passed  under  his  own  eye,  which  Luke  embodied  in  his  history 
Just  as  they  stood.  It  is  Impossible  here  to  refute  this  gratuitous  hypothesis  In  detail ;  but  the  reader  will  find  It  done 
toy  Cbiuxd  ('Gospel  History,*  sect.  110,  Clartj's  translation;  sect.  127  of  the  original  work,  '  Wiasenschaftliche  Kritlk 
*.•»•  Evangel.  Geschlchte,'  1850),  and  by  Davidson  ('Introduction  to  New  Testament,'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  9-31). 

The  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  History  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles  have  been  brought  out  and 
aaudled,  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  thus  attested,  with  unrivalled  felicity  by  Palsy  in  his  'Horn 
Pauline,'  to  which  Mr.  Birks  has  made  a  number  of  Ingenious  additions  in  his  'Horse  Apostolic®.'  Exception  has 
been  taken  to  some  of  these  by  Jowett  ('St.  Paul's  Epistles,'  Vol.  I.,  pp.  108,  <fec),  not  without  a  measure  of  reason  in 
sextain  cases — for  our  day,  at  least— though  even  he  admits  that  in  this  line  of  evidence  the  work  of  Pauey,  taken  ac 
a  whole,  is  unassailable. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  object  of  this  history.  Certainly  '  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles'  are  but  very  partially 
recorded.  But  for  this  title  the  historian  is  not  responsible.  Between  the  two  extremes— of  supposing  that  the  work 
Was  no  plan  at  all.  and  that  it  is  constructed  on  an  elaborate  and  complex  plan,  we  shall  probably  be  as  near  the 
fcrvth  as  is  necessary  if  we  take  the  design  to  De  to  record  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
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Ctourch.  first  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Faith,  and  next  among  the  aumxusdlnr  '— 
liles,  with  Antloch  for  Its  headquarters,  until,  finally,  It  Is  seen  waving  over  Imperial  Borne,  foretokening  Its  uxJvor- 
ami  triumph.  In  this  view  of  It,  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  accounting  for  the  almost  exclusive  place  which  it  glees  to 
the  labours  of  Peter  In  the  first  Instance,  and  the  all  but  entire  disappearance  from  the  history  both  of  him  and  of  the 
rest  of  the  Eleven  after  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  came  upon  the  stage— like  the  lesser  lights  on  the  rise  of  the 
great  luminary. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  l-ll.  Introduction  —  Last  Days  of  our  Lord 
upon  Earth— His  Ascension.  1,  a.  former  treatise- 
Luke's  Gospel.    Theophllus— see  on  Luke  1.  3.    began  to 

do  mad  teach— a  very  Important  statement,  dividing  the 
work  of  Christ  into  two  great  branches:  the  one  embra- 
cing RU  work  on  earth,  the  other  His  subsequent  work 
from  heaven  ;  the  one  in  His  own  Person,  the  other  by  His 
Spirit;  the  one  the  "  beginning,"  the  other  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  work ;  the  one  complete  when  He  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  the  other 
to  continue  till  His  second  appearing;  the  one  recorded 
!a  "The  Gospels,"  the  beginnings  only  of  the  other  related 
In  this  book  of  "The  Acts."  'Hence  the  grand  history  of 
what  Jesus  did  and  taught  does  not  conclude  with  His 
departure  to  ths  Father;  but  Luke  now  begins  it  in  a 
higher  strain ;  for  all  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  apos- 
tles are  Just  an  exhibition  of  the  ministry  of  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer Himself,  because  they  were  acting  under  His  au- 
thority, and  He  was  the  principle  that  operated  in  them 
all.'  [Olshausen.]  after  lie,  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
had  given  commandment ,  &c— referring  to  the  charge 
recorded  in  Matthew  28. 18-20 ;  Mark  16.  15-18 ;  Luke  24.  44- 
49.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  nowhere  else  are  such 
communications  of  the  risen  Redeemer  said  to  have  been 
given  "  through  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  general,  this  might 
have  been  said  of  all  He  uttered  and  all  He  did  in  His 
official  character;  for  it  was  for  this  very  end  that  God 
"gave  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him"  (John  3.  34). 
But  after  His  resurrection,  as  if  to  signify  the  new  relation 
In  which  He  now  stood  to  the  Church,  He  signalized  His 
first  meeting  with  the  assembled  disciples  by  "  breathing 
on  them  (immediately  after  dispensing  to  them  His  peace) 
and  saying,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Qhost,"  thus  anticipating 
the  donation  of  the  Spirit  from  His  hands  (see  on  John 
20.  21,  22);  and  on  the  same  principle  His  parting  charges 
are  here  said  to  have  been  given  "through  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  as  If  to  mark  that  He  was  now  all  redolent  with 
the  Spirit;  that  what  had  been  husbanded,  during  His 
suffering  work,  for  His  own  necessary  uses,  had  now  been 
set  free,  was  already  overflowing  from  Himself  to  His 
disciples,  and  needed  but  his  ascension  and  glorification 
to  flow  all  forth.  (See  on  John  7.  39.)  3-5.  showed  him- 
self alive— As  the  author  Is  about  to  tell  us  that  "the  res- 
urrection of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  was  the  great  burden  of  apos- 
tolic preaching,  so  the  subject  is  here  fitly  introduced  by 
an  allusion  to  the  primary  evidence  on  which  that  great 
fact  rests,  the  repeated  and  undeniable  manifestations  of 
Himself  In  the  body  to  the  assembled  disciples,  who, 
Instead  of  being  predisposed  to  believe  it,  had  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  resistless  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  and  were  slow  of  yielding  even  to  this.  (Mark  16. 
14.)  after  hU  passion— Or  'Suffering.'  This  primary 
sense  of  the  word  "  Passion  "  has  fallen  into  disuse ;  but  it 
is  nobly  consecrated  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Church  to 
express  the  Redeemer's  final  endurances,  seen  of  them 
forty  days — This  Important  specification  of  time  occurs 
here  only,  speaking  of— rather 'speaking'— the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God — till  now  only  in 
germ,  but  soon  to  take  visible  form ;  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  burden  of  His  teaching  on  earth,  should  not  de- 
part from  Jerusalem — Because  the  Spirit  was  to  glorify 
the  existing  economy,  by  descending  on  the  disciples  at 
1  is  metropolitan  seat,  and  at  the  next  of  its  great  festivals 
after  the  ascension  of  the  Church's  Head ;  In  order  that 
"  out  of  Zlon  might  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem  "  (Isaiah  2. 3 ;  and  cf.  Luke  24.  49).  ye 
shall  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
■Ten  days  ^ence,  as  appears  'rom  Leviticus  28.  15, 
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16;  but  it  was  expressed  thus  indefinitely  to  exercise  theii 
faith.  6-8.  will  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  T  —  Doubtless  their  carnal  views  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  had  by  this  time  been  modified,  though  how  far 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  as  they  plainly  looked  for 
some  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  so  they  are 
neither  rebuked  nor  contradioted  on  this  point.  It  Is  not 
for  you  to  know  the  times.  <ko.— implying  not  only  that 
this  was  not  the  time,  but  that  the  question  was  Irrele- 
vant to  their  present  business  and  future  work,  receive 
power— See  Luke  24.  49.  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me  ...  In  Jerusalem  ...  In  all  Judea  .  .  .  and  unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  world—  This  order  of  apostolic 
preaching  and  success  supplies  the  proper  key  to  the  plan  of 
the  Acts,  which  relates  first  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  "  in 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria"  (ch.  1.  to  eh.  9.), 
and  then  "unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  "  (ch.  10. 
to  ch.  28.)  9-11.  while  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up— 
See  on  Luke  24.  50-53.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  He  had 
disappeared  when  they  were  looking  in  some  other  direc- 
tion, and  so  was  only  concluded  to  have  gone  up  to  heaven, 
It  is  here  expressly  said  that  "  while  they  were  looking  He 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight." 
So  Elijah,  "  If  thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee  " 
(2  Kings  2. 10);  "  And  Elisha  saw  it"  (v.  12).  SeeonLuke9. 
32.  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  lieaven— Fol- 
lowing Him  with  their  eager  eyes,  in  rapt  amazement. 
Not,  however,  as  a  mere  fact  is  this  recorded,  but  as  a  part 
of  that  resistless  evidence  of  their  senses  on  which  their 
whole  subsequent  testimony  was  to  be  borne,  two  men 
In  white  apparel— Angels  In  human  form,  as  Luke  24.  4. 
ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  Into 
heaven,  &c— '  As  if  your  now  glorified  Head  were  gone 
from  you  never  to  return:  He  Is  coming  again,  aot 
another,  but  "this  same  Jesus;"  and  "as  ye  have  seen 
Him  go,  in  the  like  manner  shall  He  come"— as  person- 
ally,  as  visibly,  as  gloriously  ;  and  let  the  Joyful  expectation 
of  this  coming  swallow  up  the  sorrow  of  that  departure.' 

12-26.  Return  of  the  Eleven  to  Jerusalem— Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Upper  Room  till  Pentecost.  1)4-14. 
a  sabbath  day's  Journey— About  2000  cubits,  went  up 
to  an  upper  room— Perhaps  the  same  "large  upper 
room"  where  with  their  Lord  they  had  celebrated  the 
last  Passover  and  the  first  Supper  (Luke  22.  12).  where 
abode — Not  lodged,  but  had  for  their  place  of  rendezvous. 
Peter,  &c. — See  on  Matthew  10.  2-1.  continued  with  on* 
accord— Knit  by  a  bond  stronger  than  death.  In  prayer 
and  supplication — for  the  promised  baptism,  the  need 
of  which  in  their  orphan  state  would  be  Increasingly  felt. 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus — Distinguished  from  the 
other  "  women,"  but  '  so  as  to  exclude  the  Idea  of  her 
having  any  pre-eminence  over  the  disciples.  We  find 
her  with  the  rest  in  prayer  to  her  glorified  Son.'  [Webster 
and  Wilkinson.]  This  is  the  last  mention  of  her  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  fable  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  has 
no  foundation  even  In  tradition.  [Alford.]  with  his 
brethren— See  on  John  7.  3-5.  15-36.  In  those  days— Of 
expectant  prayer,  and  probably  towards  the  close  of 
them,  when  the  nature  of  their  future  work  began  mora 
clearly  to  dawn  upon  them,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  already 
"breathed"  on  the  Eleven  (John  20.22),  was  stirring  In 
Peter,  who  was  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Infant  com- 
munity (Matthew  16.  19).  the  number  .  .  .  about  aa 
hundred  and  twenty— Many,  therefore,  of  the  "501 
brethren"  who  saw  their  risen  Lord  "at  once"  (1  Corinth- 
ians 15. 6),  must  have  remained  in  Galilee,  falling  head- 
long,  Ac—  This  Information  supplement*,  bat  by  na 
means  contradicts,  what  Is  said  In  Matthew  37.  5.  Hit 
bishopric — Or  '  charge.'  The  words  are  a  comblnatloa 
of  Psalm  68.  25  and  100.  8;  In  which  the  apostle  dlsoems  • 
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ktsr  than  U^vid,  and  a  worse  than  Ahlthophel  and  his 
Ibllow-oonspitators  against  David,  all  the  time  tlu> 
Lord  Jesa*  *  ent  in  and  out  among  us— in  the  close  In- 
timacies of  a  three  years'  public  life,  beginning  from 
Ik*  baptism  of  John— by  whom  our  Lord  was  not  only 
Himself  baptised,  bat  first  officially  announced  and  In- 
troduced to  his  own  disciples,  until  that  same  day 
«hu  be  was  taken  rap  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained 
to  be  a  witness  with  ns  of  bis  resurrection  —  How 
Jearlj  Is  the  primary  office  of  the  apostles  here  ex- 
prewtd  :  (1.)  to  testify,  from  personal  observation,  to  the 
a.ne  great  fact  of  "the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus;" 
(2.)  lo  show  how  this  glorified  His  whole  previous  life,  of 
which  they  were  constant  observers,  and  established  His 
Divine  claims,  tbey  appointed— '  Put  up'  in  nomina- 
tion ;  meaning  not  the  Eleven  but  the  whole  company,  of 
whom  Peter  was  the  spokesman,  two— The  choice  would 
He  between  a  very  few.  prayed  and  said,  Thou,  Lord, 
Ac— 'The  word  "Lord,"  placed  absolutely,  denotes  in  the 
New  Testament  almost  universally  the  Son;  and  the 
words  "Show  whom  thou  hast  chosen," are  decisive.  The 
spostles  are  Just  Christ's  messengers  :  It  Is  He  that  sends 
them,  and  of  Him  they  bear  witness.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  the  first  example  of  a  prayer  offered  to  the  ex- 
alted Redeemer;  furnishing  Indirectly  the  strongest  proof 
of  his  divinity.'  [Olshausen.]  whteh  knowest  tbe 
hearts  ct  all  men— Bee  John  2.  24, 25;  21.  15-17 ;  Revelation 
L  Zi.  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place— A  euphem- 
istic or  softened  expression  of  the  awful  future  of  the 
traitor,  Implying  not  only  destined  habitation  but  con- 
genial element,  was  numbered— '  Voted  In'  by  general 
suffrage,  •with  the  eleven  apostles — Completing  the 
broken  Twelve. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-18,  Descent  or  the  Spirit  — The  Disciples 
»fsax  wm  Tongues— Amazement  of  the  Multitude. 
1-4.  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come — The 

sUUeth  from  the  morrow  after  the  first  Passover  sabbath 
(Leviticus  23. 15, 10).    with  one  accord— The  solemnity  of 
tbe  day,  perhaps,  unconsciously  raising  their  expecta- 
tion*.   *•  And    suddenly    there   came    a   sound    from 
iMtvrwa,  as    of    a    rushing    mighty   -wind,   Ac.  — '  The 
whole  description  is  so  picturesque  and  striking  that  It 
eould  only  come   from   an  eye-witness.'    [Olshausen.j 
The  suddenness,  strength,  and  diffusiveness  of  the  sound 
strike  with  deepest  awe  the  whole  company,  and  thus 
•omplete  their  preparation  for  the  heavenly  gift.    Wind 
was  *  familiar  emblem  of  the  Spirit  (Ezeklel  87.  9;  John 
Ik  8/  30.  22).    But  this  was  not  a  rush  of  actual  wind.    It 
was  only  a  sound  "  a*  of  it,    3.  cloven  tongues,  like  as 
of    Are,  Ac— '  disparted    tongues,'    i.  e.,    tongue-shaped, 
flame-like  appearanoes,  rising  from  a  oommon  centre  or 
root,  and  resting  upon  each  of  that  large  company:— 
beautiful  visible  symbol  of  the  burning  energy  of  the 
Spirit   now  descending  In  all   His  plenitude  upon  the 
Church,  and  about  to  pour  itself  through  every  tongue, 
and  over  every  tribe  of  men  under  heaven !    4.  they  be- 
gan to  speak  with  .  .  .  tongues,  Ac— Real,  living  lan- 
guages, as  is  plain  from  what  follows.    The  thing  uttered, 
probably  the  same  by  all,  was  "the  wonderful  works  of 
God,"  perhaps  in  the  Inspired  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
evangelical  hymns;  though  it  Is  next  to  certain  that  the 
speakers  themselves  understood   nothing  of  what  they 
uttered    (see   on    1    Corinthians    14).     5-11.  there    were 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men  out  of  every 
nation — not,  it  would  seem,  permanently  settled  there 
(see  v.  9),  though  the  language  seemed  to  Imply  more  than 
*  temporary  visit  to  keep  this  one  feast.    Parthlans,  Ac 
—Beginning  with  the  farthest  east,  the  Parthians,  the 
enumeration  proceeds  farther  and  farther  westward  till 
U  oomes  to  Jodea;  next  come  the  western  oonntrles,  from 
(JAppadocia  to  Pamphylla ;  then  the  southern,  from  Egypt 
to  Cyrene ;  finally,  apart  from  all  geographical  considera- 
tion, Cretes   and    Arabians  are   placed   together.     This 
numeration  is  evidently  designed  to  convey  an  impres- 
uon  of  universality.  [Baumgaktkn.] 
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CHRIST.   14-21.  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  Eleven— lx 
advance,  perhaps,  of  the  rest,    these  are  not  drunken- 
meaning,  not  the  Eleven,  but  the  body  of  the  disciples. 
but  the  third  hour— 9  A.  M.  (see  Ecclesiastes  10.16;  Isaiah 
5. 11 ;  1  Thessalonians  5.  7).    in  the  last  days— meaning 
the  days  of  the  Messiah  (Isaiah  2.  2) ;  as  closing  all  pre- 
paratory arrangements,  and  constituting  the  final  dis- 
pensation of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,    pour  out  of  my 
Spirit— In  contrast  with  the  mere  drops  of  all  preceding 
time,    upon  all  flesh— hitherto  confined  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,      sons  .  .  .  daughters  .  .  .  young     men  .  .  , 
old  men  .  .  .  servants  .  .  .  handmaidens — Without  dis- 
tinction of   sex,  age,  or   rank,    see  visions  .  .  .  dream 
dreams— This  is  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  Spirit  operated   under  the  ancient  economy, 
when  the  prediction  was  delivered  ;  for,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, visions  and  dreams  are  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.    I  will  show  wonders,  Ac— referring  to  the 
signs   which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  on   Luke  21.  25,  Ac),    whosoever  shall  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved — This  points 
to   the   permanent   establishment  of   the   economy   of 
salvation,  which   followed  on   the  breaking  up  of  the 
Jewish  state,    aa-38.  a  man  approved  of  God— Rather, 
'authenticated,'  'proved,'  or  'demonstrated  to  be  from 
God.'    by  miracles  .  .  .  -which  God  did  by  him— This  Is 
not  a  low  view  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, nor  inconsistent  with  John  2. 11,  but  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  his  progress  from  humiliation  to  glory, 
and  with  his  own  words  In  John  5.  19.    This  view  of 
Christ  is  here  dwelt  on  to  exhibit  to  the  Jews  the  whole 
course  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  ordinance  and  doing 
of  the  God  of  ItraeL    [Alfobd.J     determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge— God's  fixed  plan  and  perfect  fore- 
sight of  all  the  steps  involved  In  It.    ye  have  taken,  and 
by    wricked    hands    have    crucified    and    slain  —  How 
strikingly  Is  the  criminality  of  Christ's  murderers  her 
presented  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  purpose  to  but 
render   him   into  their  hands  1     was  not  possible   he 
should  be  holden  of  It— Glorious  saying !    It  was  indeed 
impossible  that  "the  Living  One"  should  remain  "among 
the  dead"  (Luke  24.  5) ;  but  here,  the  impossibility  seems 
to  refer  to  the  prophetic  assurance  that  He  should  not  see 
corruption,    wilt  not  leave  my  soul  In  hell— In  its  dis- 
embodied state  (see  on  Luke  16.  23).    neither  .  .  .  smffor 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption — in  the  grave.    Thon 
hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life — i.  e.,  Resur 
rectlon-life.    thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy 
countenance — i.  e.,  In  glory ;  as  Is  plain  from  the  whole 
connection  and  the  actual  words  of  the  Psalm.    '4'J  -36. 
David  .  .  .  Is  .  .  .  dead  and  buried,  Ac— Peter,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  sees  In  this  16th  Psalm,  one  Holy  Man, 
whose  life  of  high  devotedness  and  lofty  spirituality  is 
crowned  with  the  assurance,  that  though  He  taste  of 
death  He  shall  rise  again  without  seeing  corruption,  and 
be  admitted  to  the  bliss  of  God's  immediate  presence. 
Now  as  this  was  palpably  untrue  of  David,  it  could  be 
meant  only  of  One  other,  even  of  Him  whom  David  was 
taught  to  expect  as  the  final  Occupant  of  the  throne  of 
Israel.    (Those,  therefore,  and  they  are  many,  who  take 
David  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  this  Psalm,  and  the 
words  quoted  to  refer  to  Christ  only  in  a  more  eminent 
sense,  nullify  the  whole  argument  of  the  apostle.)    The 
Psalm  is  then  affirmed  to  have  had  Its  only  proper  fulfil- 
ment in  Jesus,  of  whose  resurrection  and  ascension  they 
were  witnesses,  while  the  glorious  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
by  the  hand  of  the  ascended  One,  setting  an  infallible 
seal  upon  all,  was  even  then  witnessed  by  the  thousands 
whostood  listening  to  Him.    Afurther  illustration  of  Mes- 
siah's ascension  and  session  at  God's  right  hand  lsdrawa 
from  Psalm  lir  i,  in  which  David  cannot  be  thought  to 
speak  of  himself,  seeing  he  is  still  In  his  grave.    There* 
fore—'  to  sum  up  all.'    let  all  the  bouse  of  Israel — for  la 
this  first  discourse  the  appeal  Is  formally  made  to  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  as  the  then  existing  Kingdom  of 
God.     know  assuredly— by  indisputable  facts,  fulfilled 
predictions,  and  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  set  upon  all, 
that  Gad  hath   made — for  Peter's  object  was  to  shoe 
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the. .  that,  Instead  of  Interfering  with  the  arrangements 
of  CS:r)  God  of  Israel,  these  events  were  His  own  high 
movements,  this  same  Jeans,  whom  jre  have  cruci- 
fied—'The  sting  Is  at  the  close.'  [Bengel.]  To  prove  to 
them  merely  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  might  have 
left  them  all  unchanged  in  heart.  But  to  convince  them 
that  He  whom  they  had  crucified  had  been  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted,  and  constituted  the  "  Lord"  whom 
David  in  spirit  adored,  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow, 
and  the  Christ  of  God,  was  to  bring  them  to  "look  on 
Him  whom  they  had  pierced  and  mourn  for  Him."  37- 
40.  pricked  In  their  hearts — the  begun  fulfilment  of 
Zechariah  12  10,  whose  full  accomplishment  is  reserved  for 
the  day  when  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved"  (see  on  Romans 
11).  what  shall  we  dot— This  Is  that  beautiful  spirit  of 
genuine  compunction  and  childlike  docility,  which,  dis- 
covering Its  whole  past  career  to  have  been  one  frightful 
mistake,  seeks  only  to  be  set  right  for  the  future,  be  the 
change  Involved  and  the  sacrifices  required  what  they 
may.  So  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ch.  9.  6).  Repent— The  word  de- 
notes change  of  mind,  and  here  includes  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  proper  issue  of  that  revolution  of  mind 
which  they  were  then  undergoing,  baptized  .  .  .  for  the 
remission  of  alns—  as  the  visible  seal  of  that  remission. 
For  the  promise — of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  risen 
Saviour,  as  the  grand  blessing  of  the  new  covenant,  all 
afar  off— the  Gentiles,  as  Ephesians  2.17.  But  "to  the 
Jew  first."  With  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and 
exhort— Thus  we  have  here  but  a  summary  of  Peter's 
discourse;  though  from  the  next  words  It  would  seem 
that  only  the  more  practical  parts,  the  home  appeals,  are 
omitted.  Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  gene- 
ration—as if  Peter  already  foresaw  the  hopeless  impeni- 
tence of  the  nation  at  large,  and  would  have  his  hearers 
hasten  in  for  themselves  and  secure  their  own  salvation. 
41-47.  Beautiful  Beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church.  41-47.  They  that  gladly  received  his  word 
were  baptized—'  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  3000  could  be 
baptized  in  one  day,  according  to  the  old  practice  of  a 
complete  submersion ;  and  the  more  as  In  Jerusalem  there 
was  no  water  at  hand  except  Kldron  and  a  few  pools. 
The  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by  supposing  that  they 
already  employed  sprinkling,  or  baptized  In  houses  in 
large  vessels.  Formal  submersion  in  rivers,  or  larger 
quantities  of  water,  probably  took  place  only  where  the 
locality  conveniently  allowed  It.'  [Olshausen.]  the  same 
day  there  were  added  to  the  Church  about  3000  souls- 
fitting  Inauguration  of  the  new  kingdom,  as  an  economy 
of  the  Spirit  I  continued  steadfastly  In — '  attended  con- 
stantly upon.'  the  apostles'  doctrine — or  '  teaching  ;' 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  instructions  which,  in  their 
raw  state,  would  be  indispensable  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  immense  multitude  suddenly  admitted  to  visible  dis- 
ctpleshtp.  fellowship— In  its  largest  sense,  breaking 
•f  bread— not  certainly  in  the  Lord's  Supper  alone,  but 
ralber  in  lrugal  repasts  taken  together,  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  probably  conjoined  until  abuses  and 
persecution  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  common 
meal,  prayers — probably,  stated  seasons  of  It.  fear  came 
upon  every  soul — a  deep  awe  rested  upon  the  whole 
community,  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had 
all  things  common,  <fec. — (See  on  ch.  4.  34-37.)  dally  In 
the  temple — observing  the  hours  of  Jewish  worship — and 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house — Rather,  '  at 
home'  (margin),  i.  «.,  In  private,  as  contrasted  with  their 
temple- worship,  but  in  some  stated  place  or  places  of 
meeting,  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  ('exultation') 
and  singleness  of  heart  |  praising  God—"  Go  thy  way, 
eat  thy  bread  with  Joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry 
heart,  for  Ood  now  accejttelh  thy  works"  (Eccleslastes  9.  7, 
see  also  on  ch.  8.  89).  having  favour  with  all  the  peo- 
ple—commending themselves  by  their  lovely  demeanour 
to  the  admiration  of  all  who  observed  them.  And  the 
Lord— i.  «.,  Jkscs,  as  the  glorified  Head  and  Ruler  of  the 
Church,  added—'  kept  adding  ;'  i.  «.,  to  the  visible  com- 
munity of  believers,  though  the  words  "  to  the  Church" 
M«  wanting,  in  the  most  anolent  MSS.  such  as  should 
-Rather,  '  the  saved,'  or  '  Vhose  who  were  being 
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saved.'  '  The  young  Church  had  but  few  peculiarities  u 
Its  outward  form,  or  even  In  Its  doctrine:  the  single  dis- 
criminating principle  of  Its  few  members  was  that  the} 
all  recognized  the  cruolfled  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  tht 
Messiah.  This  confession  would  have  been  a  thing  of  n« 
importance,  if  It  had  only  presented  itself  as  a  naked 
declaration,  and  would  never  In  such  a  case  have  been 
able  to  form  a  community  that  would  spread  Itself  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  It  acquired  Its  value  onlv 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  passing  from  th* 
apostles  as  they  preached  to  the  hearers  ;  for  He  brought 
the  confession  from  the  very  hearts  of  men  (1  Corinthians 
12. 3),  and  like  a  burning  flame  made  their  souls  glow  with 
love.  By  the  power  of  this  Spirit,  therefore,  we  behold 
the  first  Christians  not  only  In  a  state  of  active  fellow- 
ship, but  also  internally  changed:  the  narrow  views  of 
the  natural  man  are  broken  through;  they  have  their 
possessions  In  common,  and  they  regard  themselves  as 
one  family.'    [Olshausen.] 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-28.  Peter  Heals  a  Lame  Man  at  thi  Tkmpl* 
Gate  — His  Address  to  the  Wondering  Multttudb. 
1-11.  Peter  and  John— already  associated  by  their  Mas- 
ter, first  with  James  (Mark  1.29;  5.  37;  9.2),  then  by  them- 
selves (Luke  22.  8  ;  and  see  John  18.  23,  24).  Now  we  find 
them  constantly  together,  but  John  (yet  young)  only 
as  a  silent  actor,  went  up — '  were  going  up,'  were  on 
their  way.  a  certain  man  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb- and  now  "above  40  years  old"  (ch.  4.  22)— was 
carried — '  was  wont  to  be  carried.'  Petei  fastening  his 
eyes  on  him  with  John,  said,  Look  on  us  .  .  .  And  he 
gave  heed— that,  through  the  eye,  faith  might  be  aided 
in  its  birth.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  mm  I 
have  give  I  thee,  Ac— What  a  lofty  superiority  breathes 
In  these  words !  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise 
np  and  walk,  Ac— These  words,  uttered  with  supernat- 
ural power,  doubtless  begat  In  this  poor  man  the  faith 
that  sent  healing  virtue  through  his  diseased  member*. 
And  he  took  .  .  .  and  lifted  him  up — precisely  what  hi* 
Lord  had  done  to  his  own  mother-in-law  (Mark  1.  31).  ht» 
feet  (or  soles)  and  ankle-bones,  Ac— the  technical  lan- 
guage of  a  physician  (Colossians  4. 14).  leaping  up,  stood  . . 
walked  .  .  .  entered  the  temple  walking,  leaping,  and 
praising  God— Every  word  here  is  emphatic,  expressing 
the  perfection  of  the  cure,  as  v.  7  its  lmmedlateuess.  all 
the  people  saw  him,  Ac. — as  they  assembled  at  the  hour 
of  public  prayer,  in  the  temple  courts ;  so  that  the  mira- 
cle had  the  utmost  publicity,  they  knew  that  It  was  he 
which  sat  for  alms,  Ac. — (Cf.  John  9.  8.)  the  lame  man 
held,  Ac. — This  Is  nature,  all  the  people  ran  togethe* 
unto  them  in  the  porch,  Ac — How  vividly  do  these 
graphic  details  bring  the  whole  scene  before  us!  Thus 
was  Peter  again  furnished  with  a  vast  audience,  whtst 
wonder  at  the  spectacle  of  the  healed  beggar  clinging  to 
his  benefactors  prepared  them  to  listen  with  reverence  U. 
his  words.  1S4-16.  -why  marvel  at  this  1— For  miracles 
are  marvels  only  in  relation  to  the  limited  powers  of 
man.  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  ws 
had  made  this  man  to  walk,  Ac. — Neither  the  might 
nor  the  merit  of  the  cure  are  due  to  us,  mere  agents  of 
Him  whom  we  preach.  The  God  of  Abraham,  Ac— See 
on  oh.  2.  22,  86—  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jeans — rather, 
'  his  Servant  Jesus,'  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  In  Mat- 
thew 12. 18,  but  in  that  high  sense  in  which  Isaiah  applies 
it  always  to  Messiah  (Isaiah  42.1;  49.6;  52.13;  53.  11). 
When  '  Son'  is  intended  a  different  word  Is  used,  whom 
ye  delivered  np,  Ac— With  what  herolo  courage  does 
Peter  here  charge  his  auditors  with  the  heaviest  of  al) 
conceivable  crimes,  and  with  what  terrlflo  strength  of 
language  are  these  charges  olothed  I  killed  tha  Prlne* 
of  Life— Glorious  paradox,  but  how  piercing  to  the  con 
science  of  the  auditors  I  His  name,  through  faith  in  hat 
■tame,  hath  made  this  man  strong,  Ac— With  what  skill 
does  the  apostle  use  the  miracle  both  to  glorify  his 
ascended  Lord  and  bring  the  guilt  of  His  blood  mora 
reslstiesaly    home  to  his  audience !    17-411.    And  now. 
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•»i  cUiran,  dtc. — Our  preacher,  like  his  Master,  "  will  not 
nreak  the  bruised  reed."  His  heaviest  charges  are 
piompted  b/  love,  which  now  hastens  to  assuage  the 
wounds  it  was  necessary  to  Inflict.  I  -wot — or  '  know.' 
through  Ignorance  ye  did  It — (Bee  marginal  reference.) 
that  Christ— The  best  MSS.  read,  'that  His  Christ'— 
should  suffer— The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah 
was  totally  at  variance  with  the  current  views  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  and  hard  to  digest  even  by  the  Twelve,  up  to 
he  day  of  their  Lord's  resurrection.  Our  preacher  him- 
self revolted  at  It,  and  protested  against  it,  when  first  na- 
kedly announced,  for  which  he  received  a  terrible  rebuke. 
Here  he  affirms  it  to  be  the  fundamental  truth  of  ancient 
prophecy  realized  unwittingly  by  the  Jews  themselves,  yet 
oy  a  glorious  Divine  ordination.  How  great  a  change  had 
the  Pentecostal  illumination  wrought  upon  his  views ! 
when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  tome — Rather,  '  in 
order  that  the  times  of  refreshing  may  come :'  that  long  pe- 
riod of  repose,  prosperity  and  Joy,  which  all  the  prophets 
bold  forth  to  the  distracted  Church  aud  this  miserable 
world,  as  eventually  to  come,  and  which  is  here,  as  in  all 
the  prophets,  made  to  turn  upon  the  national  con  version  of 
Israel,  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  Ac— The  true  read- 
ing is,  '  He  shall  send  your  predestinated  (or  foreordained) 
Messiah,  Jesus.'  until  the  times,  &c. — embracing  the 
whole  period  between  the  ascension  and  the  second  ad- 
veut  of  Christ,  restitution  of  all  tilings — comprehend- 
ing, probably,  the  rectification  of  all  the  disorders  of  the 
fall.  iJSJ-iiO.  a  prophet  like  unto  me — particularly  in  in- 
timacy of  communication  with  Ood  (Numbers  12.  6-8),  and  as 
the  mediatorial  Head  of  a  new  order  of  things  (Hebrews  3. 2- 
6).  Peter  takes  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  light  of  all  he 
had  Just  said,  it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  One  only  had 
any  claim  to  be  that  Prophet.  Hun  shall  ye  hear  in  all 
tiling*,  Ac— This  part  of  the  prediction  is  emphatically 
added,  In  order  to  shut  up  the  audience  to  the  obedience 
of  faith,  on  pain  of  being  finally  "cut  off"  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous  (Psalm  1.  1).  foretold  of  these 
days — of  Messiah;  all  pointing  to  "the  time  of  reforma- 
tion" (Hebrews  9. 10),  though  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, ye  are  the  children  ...  of  the  covenants— and  so 
Ihe  natural  heirs  of  its  promises.  In  thy  seed,  Ac— (See 
an  Qalatians  3.  8,  Ac)  God  having  raised  up — not  from 
the  dead,  but  having  provided,  prepared,  and  given,  his 
Son  Jesus—'  His  Servant  Jesus'  (see  on  v.  13).  sent  him 
to  bless  yon — lit.,  'sent  Him  blessing  you,'  as  if  laden 
with  blessing,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you 
from  his  Iniquities — q.  d.,  'Hitherto  we  have  all  been 
looking  too  much  for  a  Messiah  who  should  shed  out- 
ward blessings  upon  the  nation  generally,  and  through 
It  upon  the  world.  But  we  have  learnt  other  things, 
aud  now  announce  to  yon  that  the  great  blessing  with 
which  Messiah  has  come  laden  is  the  turning  away  of 
every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities.  With  what  Divine 
•skill  does  the  apostle,  fonnding  on  resistless  facts,  here 
drive  home  to  the  conscience  of  his  auditors  their  guilt  in 
crucifying  the  Lord  of  Glory ;  then  soothe  their  awakened 
minds  by  assurances  of  forgiveness  on  turning  to  the 
lA>rd,  and  a  glorious  future  as  soon  as  this  shall  come  to 
pass,  to  terminate  with  the  Personal  Return  of  Christ 
from  the  heavens  whither  He  has  ascended;  ending  all 
with  warnings,  from  their  own  Scriptures,  to  submit  to 
Him  If  they  would  not  perish,  and  calls  to  receive  from 
Him  the  blessings  of  salvation. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-IS.  Pktkk  and  John  before  thb  Sanhkdkim. 
i-Vt.  the  captain  (of  the  Levltical  guard)  of  the  tem- 
ple—annoyed at  the  disturbance  created  around  it.  and 
the  Kadducees — who  "  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection" 
■oh.  23.  8),  Irritated  at  the  apostles  "preaching  through 
(rather,  'In')  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead;"  for 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  a  fact,  effectually  overthrew 
the  Sadduoean  doctrine,  the  number  of  the  men — Or 
'males,'  exclusive  of  women;  though  the  word  some- 
times Includes  both,  about  five  thousand— And  this 
••»  Jerusalem,  where  the  means  of  detecting  the  Impos- 


ture or  crushing  the  fanaticism,  if  such  It  had  been,  v«n» 
within  every  one's  reach,  and  where  there  was  ever> 
Inducement  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom,  their  rulers,  *«> .- 
This  was  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  >; 
Matthew  2.  1).  Annas  .  .  .  and  Caiapha*— (Bee  on  Lux. 
3.  2.)  John  and  Alexander— Of  whom  nothing  Is  known. 
by  what  power  or  .  .  .  name  have  ye  done  this— 
thus  admitting  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  which  after- 
wards they  confess  themselves  unable  to  deny  (e.  16). 
then  Peter,  Oiled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  sald-<See  Mark 
13. 11 ;  Luke  21. 15.)  be  It  known  unto  you  . . .  and  to  all 
the  people  of  Israel— As  If  emitting  a  formal  Judicial 
testimony  to  the  entire  nation  through  Its  rulers  now  con- 
vened, by  the  name  of  Jesus,  Ac— (See  on  ch.  3.  13,  Ac) 
even  by  him  doth  this  muu  stand  before  you  whole— 
for  from  v.  14  It  appears  that  the  healed  man  was  at  that 
moment  before  their  eyes.  This  1»  the  stone  which  w«i 
set  at  naught  of  you  builders,  Ac— This  application  of 
Psalm  118.  22,  already  made  by  our  Lord  Himself  before 
some  of  the  same  "  builders"  (Matthew  2L  42),  is  here  re- 
peated with  peculiar  propriety  alter  the  deed  of  rejection 
had  been  consummated,  and  the  rejected  One  had,  by  Hla 
exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  be- 
come "  the  head  of  the  corner."  neither  Is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other  ;  for  there  Is  none  other  naiue  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  »ave<? 
—How  sublimely  does  the  apostle.  In  these  closing  words 
shut  up  these  rulers  of  Israel  to  Jesus  for  salvation,  aud 
in  what  universal  and  emphatic  terms  does  he  hold  uf 
his  Lord  as  the  one  Hope  of  men  1  13-17.  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  Ignorant  men  —  i.e.,  unln- 
structed  In  the  learning  of  the  Jewish  schools,  and  of  th* 
common  sort;  men  In  private  life,  untrained  to  teaching. 
took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus— Recognized  them  as  having  been  in  His  company; 
remembering  possibly,  that  they  had  seen  them  with  Hlra 
[Meyer,  Bloomfield,  Aijohd]  ;  but,  more  probably,  per- 
ceiving in  their  whole  bearing  what  identified  them  with 
Jesus :  q.  d., '  We  thought  we  had  got  rid  of  Him ;  but  lo! 
He  reappears  In  these  men,  and  all  that  troubled  us  in  the 
Nazarene  Himself  has  yet  to  be  put  down  in  these  His 
disciples.'  What  a  testimony  to  these  primitive  wit- 
nesses !  Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  their  suc- 
cessors !  a  notable  miracle  .  .  .  done  by  them  is  man- 
ifest to  all  in  Jerusalem  s  and  we  cannot  deny  it — And 
why  should  ye  wish  to  deny  It,  O  ye  rulers,  but  that  ye 
hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  the  l'ght  lest  your 
deeds  should  be  reproved  ?  But  that  It  spread  no  furtUei 
.  .  .  let  us  straltly  (strictly)  threaten  .  .  .  that  they 
speak  henceforth  to  no  man  In  this  name— Impotent 
device!  Little  knew  they  the  fire  that  was  burning  in 
the  bones  of  those  heroic  disciples.  IS-Z'4.  Whether  It  be 
right  .  .  .  to  hearken  to  you  more  than  .  .  .  God,  Judge 
ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard — There  is  here  a  wonderful  union 
of  sober,  respectful  appeal  to  the  better  reason  of  their 
Judges,  and  calm,  deep  determination  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  a  constrained  testimony,  which  betokens  a 
power  above  their  own  resting  upon  them,  according  t» 
promise,  finding  nothing  how  they  might  punish 
them,  because  of  the  people— Not  at  a  loss  for  a  pretext, 
but  at  a  loss  how  to  do  It  so  as  not  to  rouse  the  opposition 
of  the  people. 

23-37.     Peter  and  John,  dismissed  from  thb  San- 
hedrim, REPORT   THE  PROCEEDINGS   TO  THB  ASSEUBLBB 

Disciples— They  engage  in  prayer— Thb  astonish- 
ing Answer  and  Results.  £3-30.  being  let  go,  they 
went  to  their  own  company — Observe  the  two  opposite 
classes,  representing  the  two  Interests  which  were  about 
to  come  into  deadly  conflict,  they  lifted  up  their  volet 
— the  assembled  disciples,  on  hearing  Peter's  report,  will 
one  accord — the  breasts  of  all  present  echoing  every  word 
of  this  sublime  prayer.  Lord— See  on  Luke  2.  29.  A  oplied 
to  God,  the  term  expresses  absolute  authority.  Grw! 
which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth — against  win,.,. 
therefore,  all  creatures  are  powerless,  by  the  mouth  of 
David— to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  2d  Psalm,  thoogl 
anonymous;  and  internal  evidence  confirms  it.     D&vhI  > 

in 
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'■pint  sees  with  astonishment  "the  heathen,  the  peo- 
ples, the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,"  in  deadly  com- 
bination against  the  sway  of  Jehovah  and  his  Anointed 
this  Messiah,  or  Christ),  and  asks  "  why  "  it  Is.  This  fleroe 
•oulederacy  oar  praying  disciples  see  in  full  operation,  in 
the  "fathering  together  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  the  Gentiles 
,tne  Roman  authority),  and  the  people  of  Israel,  against 
Clod's  holy  Child  ('  Servant ')  Jesus  "  (see  on  ch.  3. 18).  The 
best  ancient  copies  read,  after  "  were  gathered  together," 
'  tn  this  city,'  which  probably  answers  to  "  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zlon,"  in  the  Psalm,  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
determined  ...  to  be  done — i.e.,  "thy  counsel"  deter- 
mined to  be  done  "  by  thy  hand."  now,  Lord,  behold 
their  threatenings — Recognizing  In  the  threatenings  of 
Die  Sanhedrim  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  combined 
powers  of  the  world  against  their  infant  cause,  they  seek 
not  enthusiastically  to  hide  from  themselves  its  critical 
position,  but  calmly  ask  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to 
"  look  upon  their  threatenings."  that  with  all  bold- 
ness they  may  speak  thy  word — Rising  above  self,  they 
ask  only  fearless  courage  to  testify  for  their  Master,  and 
Divine  attestation  to  their  testimony  by  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, Ac,  in  His  name.  31-37.  place  -was  shaken — Glo- 
rious token  of  the  commotion  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
make  (ch.  17.  6;  cf.  18.28),  and  the  overthrow  of  all  op- 
posing powers  In  which  this  was  to  issue,  they  were  all 
Ailed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake,  Ac— The  Spirit 
rested  upon  the  entire  community,  first,  in  the  very 
way  they  had  asked,  so  that  they  "spake  the  word 
with  boldness"  (v.  29,  31);  next,  in  melting  down  all 
sei richness,  and  absorbing  even  the  feeling  of  indi- 
viduality in  an  Intense  and  glowing  realization  of 
Christian  unity.  The  community  of  goods  was  but 
an  outward  expression  of  this,  and  natural  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, 'with  great  power — effect  on  men's  minds. 
great  grace  was  upon  them  all — The  grace  of  God  copi- 
ously rested  on  the  whole  community,  laid  ...  at  the 
apostles'  feet — sitting,  it  may  be,  above  the  rest.  Bat  the 
expression  may  be  merely  derived  from  that  practice, 
and  here  meant  figuratively.  Joses,  Ac— This  is  specified 
merely  as  an  eminent  example  of  that  spirit  of  generous 
sacrifice  which  pervaded  all.  son  of  consolation — no 
doubt  bo  snrnamed  from  the  character  of  his  ministry,  a 
Levite—  who,  though  as  a  tribe  having  no  Inheritance, 
might  and  did  acquire  property  as  Individuals  (Deuter- 
onomy 18.  8X  Cyprus— a  well-known  Island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-LL  Ananias  and  Sapphiba.  'The  first  trace 
of  a  shade  upon  the  bright  form  of  the  young  Church. 
Probably  among  the  new  Christians  a  kind  of  holy  rivalry 
had  sprang  up,  every  one  eager  to  place  his  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  apostles.  [Olshausen.]  Thus  might  the 
new-born  seal  of  some  outrun  their  abiding  principle, 
while  others  might  be  tempted  to  seek  credit  for  a  liber- 
ality which  was  not  in  their  character,  2.  his  wife  kept 
back  part  of  the  price,  also  being  privy  to  it — The  cool- 
ness with  which  they  planned  the  deception  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  this  couple,  brought  a  certain  part — pre- 
tending it  to  be  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale.  3-6.  -why 
hath  Satan  Oiled  (i.  e.,  why  hast  thou  suffered  him  to  fill) 
thine  heart,  Ac— so  criminally  entertaining  his  sugges- 
sttssf  Cf.  v.  4.  "Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in 
an  tne  heart?"  and  see  John  13.  2,  27.  to  lie  to  the  Holy 
Sheet — to  men  under  His  supernatural  illumination. 
whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after 
it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ! — from 
which  we  see  how  purely  voluntary  were  all  these  sacri- 
fices for  the  support  of  the  Infant  community,  not  to 
nen  but  God— to  men  so  entirely  the  Instruments  of  the 
directing  Spirit  that  the  lie  was  rather  told  to  Him :  lan- 
guage clearly  implying  both  the  distinct  personality  and 
the  proper  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ananias  .  .  .  gave 
-xp  the  ghost  .  .  .  great  fear  came  on  all  that  ktnn. 
T  Bless  things — on  those  without  the  Christian  circle ;  who, 
•nstoad  of  disparaging  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
h*y  might  otherwise  have  done  on  the  discovery  of  such 
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hypocrisy,  were  awed  at  the  manifest  presence  oi  Ulvlnltj 
amongst  them,  and  the  mysterious  power  of  thrr  wing  ofl 
such  corrupt  matter  which  rested  upon  the  young  Church. 
the  young  men— some  of  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  of  the  Church,  not  as  office-bearers  nor  oomiag 
forward  now  for  the  first  time,  but  who  probabl;  ^ac 
already  volunteered  their  services  in  making  subordi- 
nate arrangements.  In  every  thriving  Christian  com- 
munity such  volunteers  may  be  expected,  and  will  be 
found  eminently  useful.  7-11.  tell  me  whether  ye  sold 
the  land  for  so  much — naming  the  sum.  how  Is  it  that 
ye  have  agreed  together — See  on  v.  2.  to  tempt  the 
Spirit— «r2/  whether  they  could  escape  detection  by  that 
omniscient  8plrlt  of  whose  supernatural  presence  with 
the  apostles  they  had  had  such  fall  evidence,  fee*,  of 
them  that  burled  thy  husband  are  at  the  door — How 
awfully  graphic!  ourted  her  by  her  husband  —  The 
later  Jews  buried  before  sunset  of  the  day  of  death. 
great  fear  on  all  the  Church,  die. — This  effect  on  tht 
Christian  community  Itself  was  the  chief  design  of  so 
startling  a  Judgment;  which  had  its  counterpart,  as  the 
sin  itself  had.  In  Achan  (Joshua  7.),  while  the  time— at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  career— was  similar. 

12-28.  The  progress  of  the  new  cause  leads  to  thi 
ark  est  of  the  apostles— they  abb  mibaculouslt  de- 
livered from  prison,  resume  their  teaching,  but 
allow  themselves  to  be  conducted  befobe  the  san- 
Hedrim.  13.  Solomon's  Porch — See  on  John  10.  23.  13- 
16.  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  Join  himself,  etc — of  the 
unconverted  none  ventured,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
to  profess  dlsclpleshlp;  but  yet  their  numbers  continually 
increased.  Into  the  streets — 'in  every  street.'  In  beds 
and  couches— The  words  denote  the  softer  couches  of  the 
rich  and  the  meaner  cribs  of  the  poor.  [Bengkl.]  shadow 
of  Peter  might  overshadow  some  of  them — Cf.  ch.  19. 
12;  Luke  8.  46.  So  Ellsha.  Now  the  predicted  greatness 
of  Peter  (Matthew  16. 18),  as  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
earliest  Church,  was  at  its  height.  17-23.  sect  of  the 
Sadducees — See  on  ch.  4.  2  for  the  reason  why  this  is  speci- 
fied, by  night— the  same  night,  all  the  words  of  till* 
life — Beautiful  expression  for  that  Life  in  the  Risen  One 
which  was  the  burden  of  their  preaching!  entered  into 
the  temple,  Ac— How  self-possessed !  tl  e  Indwelling 
Spirit  raising  them  above  fear,  called  .  .  .  all  the  sen* 
ate,  Ac — an  unusually  general  convention,  though  hastily 
summoned,  the  prison  shut  .  .  .  keepers  before  the 
doors,  but  .  .  .  no  man  within— the  reverse  of  the  mir- 
acle in  ch.  16.  26;  a  similar  contrast  to  that  of  the  nets  at 
the  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes  (Luke  5.  6;  and  John  21. 
11).  24-26.  they  doubted—'  were  in  perplexity.'  with- 
out violence,  for  they  feared,  Ac — hardened  ecclesi- 
astics, all  nnawed  by  the  miraculous  tokens  of  God's 
presence  with  the  apostles,  and  the  fear  of  the  mob  only 
before  their  eyes ! 

27-42.  Second  appearance  and  testimony  beporb. 
the  Sanhedrim— Its  bage  calmed  bt  Qamaliel— 
Being  dismissed,  they  depabt  rejoicing,  and  con- 
tinue their  pbeaching.  87,  28.  ye  have  Ailed  Jeru- 
salem with  your  doctrine— noble  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  preaching,  and  (for  the  reason  mentioned  on 
ch.4. 4)  to  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  from  reluctant  lips! 
Intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us — They  avoid 
naming  Him  whom  Peter  gloried  in  holding  up.  [Ben- 
oel.J  In  speaking  thus,  they  seem  to  betray  a  disagree- 
able recollection  of  their  own  recent  imprecation,  "His 
blood  be  upon  us,"  Ac.  (Matthew  27. 26),  and  of  the  traitor's 
words  as  he  threw  down  the  money,  "  I  .have  sinned  in 
that  I  have  betrayed  Innocent  blood"  (Matthew  27.  4). 
20,  30.  Then  Peter,  Ac— See  on  ch.  2.  22,  and  on  ch.  3.  13, 
Ac.  31.  Prince  and  Saviour— the  one  word  expressing 
that  Royalty  which  all  Israel  looked  for  In  Messiah.  th« 
other  the  Saving  character  of  it  which  they  had  utterly 
lost  sight  of.  Each  of  these  features  in  oar  Lord's  work 
enters  Into  the  other,  and  both  make  one  glorious  whole 
(cf.  ch.  3.  15;  Hebrews  2.  10).  to  give— dispensing  as  'a 
Prince."  repentance  and  remission  ot  sins — as  "a  Sa- 
viour;" 'repentance'  embracing  all  that  change  whloa 
Issues  in  the  faith  which  secures  'forgiveness'  (of  ch,  t. 
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«;  A).  21).  How  gloriously  la  Christ  here  exhibited ;  not, 
t*  In  other  places,  as  the  Medium,  bnt  as  the  Dispenser  of 
All  spiritual  blessings!  33,33.  we  are  witness**  .  .  , 
«j»d  tine  Holy  Ghost — they  as  competent  human  wit- 
ness** to  tacts,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  attesting  them  by 
a&denlable  miracles,  cut  to  the  heart  and  took  ('were 
taking')  counsel  to  slay  them— How  different  this  feel- 
ing and  the  effect  of  It  from  that  "pricking  of  the  heart" 
Which  drew  from  the  first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
xatt  the  cry,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?"  (ch. 
i  ST).  The  words  used  In  the  two  places  are  strikingly 
different.  34.  then  stood  up  .  .  .  Gamaliel— in  all  prob- 
ability one  of  that  name  celebrated  In  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings for  his  wisdom,  the  son  of  Simeon  (possibly  the  same 
irho  took  the  Infant  Saviour  In  his  arms,  Luke  2.  25,  Ac), 
and  grandson  of  Hlllel,  another  celebrated  rabbi.  He 
died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
[Lightfoot.]  35-39.  Theudas  —  not  the  same  with  a 
deceiver  of  that  name  whom  Josephus  mentions  as  head- 
ing an  Insurrection  some  twelve  years  after  this  [Anti- 
Tuities,  20.  5.  1],  but  some  other  of  whom  he  makes  no 
mention.  Such  insurrections  were  frequent.  Judas  of 
Uitltlee — See  on  Luke  2.  2,  and  13.  1-3.  [Josephus,  Anti- 
juitiea,  13.  L  1.]  if  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught,  Ac. 
—This  neutral  policy  was  true  wisdom,  in  the  then  temper 
Df  the  council.  But  Individual  neutrality  Is  hostility  to 
Christ,  as  Himself  teaches  (Luke  11.  23).  40-42.  beaten 
them— for  disobeying  their  orders  (cf.  Luke  23.  16).  de- 
parted rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  His  name — 'thought  worthy  by  God  to 
be  dishonoured  by  man'  (Matthew  6.  12;  1  Peter  4. 14, 16). 
[Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  ThU  was  their  first  taste  of 
persecution,  and  It  felt  sweet  for  His  sake  whose  disciples 
they  were.  In  every  house — or  '  In  private.'  See  on  ch.  2. 
(6.  ceased  not  to  preach  Jesus  Christ — i.  «.,  Jesus  (to  be 
the)  Christ. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Var.  1-7.  First  Election  op  Deacons,  l.  the  Grecians 
-the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  mostly  born  in  the  provinces. 
the  Hebrews  — those  Jews  born  in  Palestine  who  used 
their  natfve  tongue,  and  were  wont  to  look  down  on  the 
"Grecian*"  as  an  inferior  class,  were  neglected— ' over- 
looked' by  those  whom  the  apostles  employed,  and  who 
were  probably  of  the  Hebrew  class,  as  being  the  most 
numerous.  The  complaint  was  in  all  likelihood  well 
founded,  though  we  cannot  suspect  the  distributors  of  in- 
tentional partiality.  'It  was  really  Just  an  emulation  of 
love,  each  party  wishing  to  have  their  own  poor  taken 
aare  of  In  the  best  manner.'  [Olshausen.]  the  daily 
ministration— the  dally  distribution  of  alms  or  of  food, 
probably  the  latter,  a-*,  the  multitude  —  the  general 
body  of  the  disciples.  It  is  not  reason — The  word  ex- 
presses dislike ;  q.  d.,  '  We  cannot  submit.'  to  leave  the 
Word  of  God— to  have  our  time  and  attention  withdrawn 
from  preaching;  which,  it  thus  appears,  they  regarded  as 
their  primary  duty,  to  serve  tables— oversee  the  distri- 
bution of  provisions,  look  ye  out  (from)  among  you — 
L  e.,  ye  "  the  multitude"  from  amongst  yourselves,  seven 
■sen  of  honest  rep«"-t — good  reputation  (ch.  10.  22;  1 
rimothy  8.  7).  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost— not  full  of  mi- 
raculous gifts,  which  wonld  have  been  no  qualification 
for  the  duties  required,  but  spiritually  gifted ;  although  on 
two  of  them  miraculous  power  did  rest,  and  wisdom— 
discretion,  aptitude  for  practical  business,  whom  we 
otay  appoint— for  while  the  election  was  vested  in  the 
Christian  people,  the  appointment  lay  with  the  apostles, 
»s  spiritual  rulers,  we  will  give  ourselves  to  prayer — 
public  prayer,  as  along  with  preaching  their  great  work. 
Stephen,  Ac.— As  this  and  the  following  names  are  all 
Greek,  It  Is  likely  they  were  all  of  the  "  Grecian"  class, 
which  would  effectually  res*  ore  mutual  confidence,  -when 
they  had  prayed,  they  la  d  their  hands  on  them — the 
ntne  proclaiming  that  all  official  gifts  flowed  from  the 
Church's  glorified  Head,  the  other  symbolizing  the  oom- 
■Bunlcatlon  of  these  to  the  chosen  office-bearers  through 
Vhe  rooognteed  channels,  word  of  God  Increased  .  .  . 
useijdca  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly — prosperity 


crowning  the  beautiful  spirit  which  reigned  In  thu 
mother-community,  a  great  company  of  the  priest* 
were  obedient,  Ac. — This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  peaceful  prosperity  was  now  at  its 
greatest  height.  After  Stephen's  teaching  and  trial  made 
it  clear  that  sacerdotal  Interests  could  not  stand  with  the 
Gospel,  such  priestly  accessions  became  rare  Indeed. 
Note  (1.)  how  easily  misunderstandings  may  arise  among 
the  most  loving  and  devoted  followers  of  the  Lord  Jeans : 
but  (2.)  How  quickly  and  effectually  such  misunderstand- 
ings may  be  healed,  where  honest  Intentions,  love  and 
wisdom  reign  :  (3.)  What  a  beautiful  model  for  Imitation 
Is  furnished  by  the  class  here  complained  of,  who,  though 
themselves  the  majority,  chose  the  new  office-bearers 
from  amongst  the  complaining  minority !  (4.)  How  supe- 
rior to  the  lust  of  power  do  the  apostles  here  show  them- 
selves to  be,  in  not  only  divesting  themselves  of  the  Im- 
mediate superintendence  of  temporal  affairs  In  the 
Christian  community,  but  giving  the  choice  of  those  wha 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  it  to  the  disciples  at  large t  (R) 
How  little  of  formal  organization  did  the  apostles  give  to 
the  Church  at  first,  and  when  an  emergency  arose  which 
demanded  something  more,  how  entirely  was  the  remedy 
suggested  by  the  reason  of  the  thing !  (6.)  Though  the 
new  office-bearers  are  not  expressly  called  Deacons  here. 
It  Is  universally  admitted  that  this  was  the  first  Institu- 
tion of  that  order  In  the  Church ;  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dient securing  its  permanency,  and  the  qualifications  for 

the  office  of  a  Deacon"  being  laid  down  in  one  of  the 
apostolical  Epistles  Immediately  after  those  of  "a  Bishop" 
a  Timothy  3.  8-13.) 

8-15.  Stephen  Arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
3.  And  Stephen,  Ac— The  foregoing  narrative  seems  to  be 
only  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  full  of  faith— 
Rather, '  of  grace,'  as  the  best  M8S.  read.  9, 10.  synagogue 
of  the  Libertines — Jewish  freedmen;  manumitted  Ro- 
man captives,  or  the  children  of  such,  expelled  from  Rome 
(as  appears  from  Josephus  and  Tacitus),  and  now  residing 
at  Jerusalem.  Cyrenians—  Jews  of  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  them  of  Cillcla — amongst  whom  may 
have  been  Saul  of  Tarsus  (ch.  7.  58;  21.  39).  and  of  Asia- 
See  on  ch.  16.  6.  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the 
spirit  by  which  he  spake— What  he  said,  and  the  power 
with  which  he  spake  it,  were  alike  resistless.  11-14. 
blasphemous  words  against  Moses — doubtless  referring 
to  the  impending  disappearance  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
system,  and  against  God — This  must  refer  to  the  su- 
preme dignity  and  authority  which  he  claimed  for  Christ, 
as  the  head  of  that  new  economy  which  was  so  speedily 
to  supersede  the  old  (cf.  ch.  7.  56,  59,  60).  IS.  as  the  face 
of  an  angel — a  play  of  supernatural  radiance  attesting  to 
all  who  beheld  his  countenance  the  divine  calm  of  the 
spirit  within. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-60.  Defence  and  Martyrdom  of  Stephen.  In 
this  long  defence  Stephen  takes  a  much  wider  range,  and 
goes  less  directly  Into  the  point  raised  by  his  accusers, 
than  we  should  have  expected.  His  object  seems  to  hav« 
been  to  show  (1)  that  so  far  from  disparaging,  he  deeply 
reverenced,  and  was  intimately  conversant  with,  the 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  economy ;  and  (2)  that  in  re- 
sisting the  erection  of  the  Gospel  kingdom  they  were  bul 
treading  in  their  fathers'  footsteps,  the  whole  history  ol 
their  nation  being  little  else  than  one  continued  misap- 
prehension of  God's  high  designs  towards  fallen  man  and 
rebellion  against  them.  1-5.  The  God  of  glory— A  mag- 
nificent appellation,  fitted  at  the  very  outset  to  rivet  the 
devout  attention  of  his  audience;  denoting  not  thai 
visible  glory  which  attended  many  of  the  Divine  mani- 
festations, but  the  glory  of  those  manifestations  them- 
selves, of  which  this  was  regarded  by  every  Jew  as  the 
fundamental  one.  It  Is  the  glory  of  absolutely  free  grace. 
appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham  before  he  dwelt 
In  Charran,  and  said,  Ac— Though  this  first  call  Is  not 
expressly  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  clearly  Implied  la 
Genesis  15.  7  and  Nehemlah  9.  7;  and  the  Jewish  writer* 
speak  the  same  language,    when  his  father  waj.  dead. 
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r»«  removed  into  this  i»ad — Tnougn  Abraham  was  in 
Canaan  before  Terah's  death,  his  settlement  In  it  as  the 
land  of  promise  Is  here  said  to  be  after  It,  as  being  In  no 
way  dependent  on  the  family  movement,  bnt  a  transac- 
tion purely  between  Jehovah  ami  Abraham  himself.  6- 
t.  four  hundred  yearn- using  round  numbers,  as  iL 
Genesis  15.  13,  16  (see  on  Galatians  3.  17).  after  that  shall 
they  come  forth,  and  serve  me  In  this  place—  Here  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (Genesis  15.  16),  and  that  to  Moses 
(Exodus  3.  12),  are  combined;  Stephen's  object  being 
merely  to  give  a  rapid  summary  of  the  leading  facts. 
the-  covenant  of  circumcision — i.  e„  the  covenant  of 
which  circumcision  wa«  the  token,  and  so— i.  e.,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  on  which  Paul 
reasons  (Galatians  3).  the  twelve  patriarchs — so  called 
as  the  founders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  0-16.  the 
patriarch*,  movel  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt, 
but  God  wm  with  li  I  in — Here  Stephen  gives  his  first  ex- 
ample of  Israel's  opposition  to  God's  purpose*,  in  spile  0/ 
which  and  by  meant  of  which  those  purposes  were  accom- 
plished, threescore  anil  fifteen  souls — according  to  the 
Scptuaglnt  version  of  Genesis  MJ.  27,  which  Stephen  fol- 
lows, including  the  five  children  and  grandchildren  of 
loseph's  two  sous.  But  when  (rather  'as')  the  time  of 
the  promise — t.  e.,  for  its  fulfilment,  the  people  grew 
mid  multiplied  in  Egypt— For  more  than  200  years  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  seventy-five  souls;  how  pro- 
digious, then,  must  have  been  their  multiplication  during 
the  latter  two  centuries,  when  600,000  men,  fit  for  war, 
Besides  women  and  children,  left  Egypt  I  20-22.  In 
which  time — of  deepest  depression.  Moses  ■was  born — 
the  destined  deliverer,  exceeding  fair — lit.,  'fair  to  God' 
( Margin),  or,  perhaps,  divinely  '  fair'  (see  on  Hebrews  11. 
23).  mighty  In  word— Though  defective  In  utterance 
(Exodus  4. 10),  his  recorded  speeches  fully  bear  out  what  Is 
here  said,  and  deed — Referring  probably  to  unrecorded 
circumstances  in  his  early  life.  If  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephtts,  his  ability  was  acknowledged  ere  he  left  Egypt. 
23-27.  In  verses  23,  80,  and  36,  the  life  of  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  embracing  three  periods,  of  forty  years  each ; 
the  Jewish  writers  say  the  same ;  and  though  this  is  not 
expressly  stated  In  the  Old  Testament,  his  age  at  death, 
120  years  (Deuteronomy  84.  7),  agrees  with  It.  It  came  Into 
htm  heart  to  visit  hia  brethren — his  heart  yearning  with 
love  to  them  as  God's  chosen  people,  and  heaving  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  Divine  vocation  to  set  them  free. 
avenged  him  that  'was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyp- 
tian—going farther  In  the  heat  of  his  indignation  than 
he  probably  Intended.  For  he  supposed  hia  brethren 
would  have  understood,  Ac.— and  perhaps  imagined 
this  a  suitable  occasion  for  rousing  and  rallying  them 
under  him  as  their  leader;  thus  anticipating  his  work, 
iii-1  so  running  nnsent.  but  they  understood  not- 
Reckoning  on  a  spirit  In  them  congenial  with  his  own,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  it  far  otherwise.  This  fur- 
nishes to  Stephen  another  example  of  Israel?*  slowness  to 
apprehend  and  /all  in  with  the  I>ivine  purposes  of  lows,  next 
day  he  ahowed  himself  unto  them  aa  they  strove — 
Here,  not  an  Israelite  and  an  Egyptian,  but  two  parties  in 
Israel  itself,  are  in  collision  with  each  other;  Moses,  grieved 
;it  tli  e  spectacle,  interposes  as  a  mediator;  but  his  inter- 
ference, as  unauthorized,  is  resented  by  the  party  in  the 
wrong,  whom  Stephen  identifies  with  the  mass  of  the  nation  (v. 
35),  Just  as  Messiah's  own  interposition  had  been  spurned. 
28,  20.  Wilt  thou  kill  me,  aa  thou  didst  the  Egyp- 
tian yesterday  1 — Moses  had  thought  the  deed  unseen 
(Exodus  2. 12),  but  It  now  appeared  he  was  mistaken. 
Then  fled  Moees,  Ac— for  "when  Pharaoh  heard  this 
thing  he  sought  to  slay  Moses"  (Exodus  2.  15).  30-34. 
an  angel  of  the  Lord— Rather,  '  the  Angel'  of  the  cov- 
enant, who  immediately  calls  himself  Jehovah  (cf.  v. 
58).  35-41.  Tills  Moses  whom  they  refused,  saying, 
Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge,  Ac— Here,  again, 
"  the  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  made  the  head  of  the 
i>rner"  (Psalm  118.  22).  Thla  la  that  Moses  which  said 
.  .  A  prophet  .  .  .  him  shall  ye  hear — This  is  quoted  to 
-pxilnd  his  Moaes-worshimilng  audience  of  the  grand  tes- 
timony of  their  faithfu'  lawgiver,  that  himself  was  not  the 


last  and  proper  object  of  the  Church's  faxth,  but  only  u  hw**bi. 
precursor  and  small  model  of  Him  to  whom  their  absolute  sub- 
MUJta  was  due.    in  the  Church — the  collective  body  ct 
God's  chosen   people;   hence  used   to  denote  the  whol* 
body  of  the  faithful  under  the  Gospel,  or  particular  sec- 
tions of  them,    this  la  he  that  was  In  the  Church  In  th* 
wilderness,  with  tile  angel  .  .  .  and  wit h  our  fathers 
—alike  near  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  from  whom  he 
received  all  the  Institutions  of  the  ancient  economy,  and 
to  the  people,  to  whom  he  faithfully  reported  the  living; 
oracles  and  among  whom  he  set  up  the  prescribed  Insti- 
tutions.    By  this  high  testimony  to  Moses,  Stepfien  rebuts  the 
main  charge  for  which  he  was  on  trial,     to  whom    our 
fathers  would   not  obey,  &c.     Here  he  shows  that  the 
deepest  dishonour  done  to  Moses  came  from  the  nation  thai 
now  professed  the  greatest  jealousy  for  his  honour.    In  their 
hearts  turned   back   Into  Egypt — In  this  Stephen  would 
have  his  hearers  read  the  downward  career  on  which   Ou-y 
were  themselves  entering.      44-50.  gave  them  np — Judici- 
ally,     as    written    In    the   book   of   the   prophets — the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  reckoned  as  one:  the  passage  is 
from  Amos  5.25.     have  ye  offered  to  Me  .  .  .  aacrifliesl 
The  answer  is,  Yes,  but  as  if  ye  did  it  not ;  for  '  neither  did 
ye  offer  to  Me  only,  nor  always,  nor  with  a  perfect  and 
willing  heart.'    [Be>'OJT«.  !     Yea,  ye  took  up  the  taber» 
nacle  of  Molech,  &c.    Two  kinds  of  Idolatry  are  charged 
upon  the  Israeli  tes ;  that  of  the  golden  calf  and  that  of  tho 
heavenly  bodies;   Molech  and   Remphan   being   deities, 
representing  apparently  the  Divine  powers  ascribed  tc 
nature,  under  different  aspects,    carry  you  beyond  Bab- 
ylon—the well-known  region  of  the  captivity  of  Judah; 
while  "  Damascus"  Is  used  by  the  prophet  (Amos  5.27), 
whither  the  ten  tribes  were  carried.    Our  fathers  had 
the   tabernacle  of  witness  In  the  wilderness  —  which 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  that  Idolatry  in  which  they  In- 
dulged, with  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  constantly 
in  the  midst  of  them,     which  our  fathers  that  carats  In 
after — rather  (Margin)  'having  received  it  by  succession, 
i.e.,  the  custody  of  the  tabernacle  from  their  ancestor* 
brought  In  with  Jesus — or  Joshua.     Into  the  posaesuloc 
—rather,  'at  the  taking  possession  of  [the  territory  of  Uw 
Gentiles.'    unto  the  days  of  David— for  till  then  Jerusa- 
lem continued  in  the  hands  of   the  Jebuslte*.    But  Ste- 
phen's object  in  mentioning  David  Is  to  hasten  from  the 
tabernacle  which  he  set  up,  to  the  temple  which  his  son 
built,  in  Jerusalem;  and  this  only  to  show,  from   their 
own  Scriptures  (Isaiah  66. 1,  2),  that  even  that  temple,  mag- 
nificent though  it  was,  was  not  the  proper  resting-place  of 
Jehovah  upon  earth ;  as  his  audience  and  the  nations  had 
all  along  been  prone  to  imagine.  (What  that  restlng-placa 
was,  even  "  the  contrite  heart,  that  trembleth  at  God's  word," 
he  leaves  to  be  gathered  from  the  prophet  referred  to.) 
51-53.  Ye  stiffhecked  ...  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c.    It  has  been  thought  that  symptoms  of  Impa- 
tience and  Irritation  in  the  audience  Induced  Stephen  to 
cut  short  his  historical  sketch.    But  as  little  farther  Ugh' 
could  have  been  thrown  upon  Israel's  obstinacy  fro-r 
subsequent  periods  of  the  national  history  on  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  Scriptures,  we  should  view  this  as  tht 
summing  up,  the  brief  Import  of  the  whole  Inraelltish  hlr~ 
tory— grossness  of  heart,  spiritual  deafness,  continuous  resui 
once  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  down  to  the  very  coun--.il  befom  who* 
Stephen  was  pleading.    Which  of,  <fco.— De  'idly  hostility  t 
the  messengers  of  God,  whose  high  office  15  was  to  tell  oi 
"  the  Righteous  One,"  that  well-known  p'  ophetlo  Utie  o 
Messiah  (Isaiah  53. 11 ;  Jeremiah  23.  6,  Ac  ),  and  this  vm 
summated  by  the  betrayal  and  murder  of  M  tsiah  Himself,  o' ' 
the  part  of  those  now  sitting  In  Judgment  on  the  speaker 
are  the  still  darker  features  of  the  national  charactei  di 
picted  In  these  withering  words,     who  have  receive? 
the  law  by  the  disposition   ('at  the  .\p]>olntment'   o 
'ordination,'  i.e,,  by  the  ministry)  of  angels,  and  hav* 
not  kept  it— This  closing  word  is  designed  to  shut  u? 
those  ldollzers  of  the  law  under  the  guilt  of  high  disob* 
dlence  to  it,  aggravated  by  the  august  manner  In  wblc) 
they  had  received  it.     64-50.  When  they  heard  thiu 
they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  dec— If  they  could  hava  on 
rwered  him.  how  d liferent  would  have  been  their  temper 
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*  mind !     But  ae,  being  fiUl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
ap  steadfastly  Into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God 

—Ye  who  can  transfer  to  canvas  such  scenes  as  these,  in 
which  the  rage  of  hell  grins  horribly  from  men,  as  they 
tit  oondemne.1  by  a  frail  prisoner  of  their  own,  and  see 
heaven  beaming  from  his  countenance  and  opening  full 
apon  his  view  -I  envy  yon,  for  I  find  no  words  to  paint 
what,  in  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  text,  is  here  so  simply 
told.    'But  how  could  Stephen,  in  the  council-chamber, 
we  heaven  at  ailT  1  suppose  this  question  never  occurred 
out  to  critics  of  narrow  soul,  one  of  whom  [Meyer]  con- 
jectures that  he  saw  it  through  the  window !  and  another, 
of  better  mould,  that  the  scene  lay  In  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  temple.'    f  ALroRD.]    As  the  sight  was  witnessed  by 
Stephen  alone,  the  opened  heavens  are  to  be  viewed  as 
revealed  to  bis  bright  beaming  spirit,    and  Jeans  stand- 
ing mi  the  right  hand  of  God— Why  "  standing"  and  not- 
ituUMi,  the  posture  in  which  the  glorified  Saviour  is  else- 
where represented  T    Clearly,  to  express  the  eager  Interest 
with  which  He  watched  from  the  skies  the  scene  in  that 
oooncll-chamber,  and  the  full  tide  of  His  Spirit  which  he 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  pouring  into  the  heart  of 
hi*  herolcal  witness,  till  it  beamed  in  radiaace  from  his 
very  countenance.    I  see  .  .  .  the  Son  of  man  standing, 
Ac— This  is  the  only  time  that  our  Lord  is  by  human  lips 
called  thb  Son  of  man  after  his  ascension  (Revelation  1. 
18;  11.14  are  not  instances).    And  why  here?    Stephen, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  now  not  of  himself  at  all 
(v.  66),  but  entirely  by  the  Spirit,  Is  led  to  repeat  the  very 
words  In  which  Jesus  Himself,  be/ore  this  same  council,  had 
foretold  His  glorification  (Matthew  26. 64),  assuring  them 
that  that  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  man  which  they  should 
hereafter  witness  to  their  dismay,   was  already  begun 
and  actual.    [ALFORD.]    57,  58.  Then  they  cried  ont  and 
ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  Ac. — To  men  of  their 
monld  and  In  their  temper,  Stephen's  last  seraphic  words 
oonld  but  bring  matters  to  extremities,  though  that  only 
revealed  the  diabolical  spirit  which  they  breathed,    cast 
Mint  ont  of  the  city— according  to  Leviticus  24. 14  ;  Num- 
bers 16.  85;  1  Kings  21.  18;  a..d  see  Hebrews  13.  12.     and 
stoned — 'proceeded  to  stone'  him.    The  actual  stoning  is 
recorded  In  next  verse,    and  the  witnesses — whose  hands 
w*re  to  be  first  upon  the  criminal  (Deuteronomy  17.7). 
laid  down  their  clothes — their  loose  outer  garments,  to 
have  them  taken  charge  of.     at  a  young    man's  feet 
whose  name  was  Saul  —How  thrilling  is  this  our  first 
Introduction  to  one  to  whom  Christianity — whether  as 
developed  In  the  New  Testament  or  as  established  in  the 
world — owes  more  perhaps  than  to  all  the  other  apostles 
together  I    Here  he  is,  having  perhaps  already  a  seat  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  some  80  years  of  age.  In  the  thick  of  this 
tnmultuons  murder  of  a  distinguished  witness  for  Christ, 
not  only   "consenting  unto    his    death"   (ch.   8.   1),   but 
doing  his  own  part  of  the  dark  deed.     59,  00.  calling 
upon  [God]  and  saying,  Lord  .l™»«.  Ac. — An  unhappy 
supplement  of  our  translators  is  the  word  "  God"  here; 
as   if,  while  addressing   the  Son,  he  was   really  calling 
apon  the  Father.    The  sense  is   perfectly  clear  without 
any  supplement  at   all  —  "calling    upon  (invoking)  and 
saying.  Lord  Jesus;"    Christ   being    the   Person  directly 
Invoked   and  addressed    by   name  (of.   ch.  9.  14).      Even 
Ubotius,  Db  Wettk,   Meyer,  Ac,  admit   this,  adding 
wveral  other  examples  of  direct  prayer  to  Christ;  and 
Puny,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
la.  D.  110  or  ill),  says  it  was  part  of  the  regular  Christian 
♦ervlce  to  sing,  in  alternate  strains,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as 
Qod.     Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit — In  presenting  to 
Jesus  the  identical   prayer  which   Himself  had  on  the 
sross  offered  to  His  Father,  Stephen  renders  to  his  glori- 
fied Lord  absolute  divine  worship,  in  the  most  sublime 
term,  and  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life.    In  this 
commitment  of  his  spirit  to  Jesus,  Paul  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps  with  a  calm,  exultant  confidence  that 
with  Him  It  was  safe  for  eternity  (2  Timothy  1.  12).    cried 
with  a  loud  voice—  with  something  of  the  gathered  en- 
srcr  of  his  dying  Lord  (see  on  John  19.  16-80,  p.  86  [1] 
■aooaid  column  from  middle).    Lord— i. «.,  Jesus,  beyond 
taatA..  whom  he  had  Jnst  before  addressed  as  Lord,    lay 


not  this  sin  to  their  charge — Comparing  this  with  uearlj 
the  same  prayer  of  his  dying  Lord,  it  will  be  seen  how 
very  richly  this  martyr  of  Jesus  had  drunk  Into  nil 
Master's  spirit,  in  its  dlvluest  form,  he  fell  asleep — never 
said  of  the  death  of  Christ.  See  on  1  Thessaloulans  4.  11 
How  bright  the  record  of  this  first  martyrdom  for  Christ, 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  Its  perpetrators ;  and  how  many 
have  been  cheered  by  it  to  like  faithfulness  even  unto 
death  I 

CHAPTER     VIII. 
Ver.  1-4.     Persecution  continued,  in  which  Saul 

TAKES  A  PROMINENT  PART— HOW  OVERRULED  FOR  GOOD— 
1.  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death— The  word  ex- 
presses hearty  approval,   they  were  all  scattered  abroad 

—all  the  leading  Christians,  particularly  the  preachers, 
agreeably  to  their  Lord's  injunctions  (Matthew  10.  28), 
though  many  doubtless  remained,  and  others  (as  appearn 
by  ch.  9.  26-30)  soon  returned,  except  the  apostles—  who 
remained,  not  certainly  as  being  less  exposed  to  danger, 
but,  at  whatever  risk,  to  watch  over  the  infant  cause 
where  it  was  most  needful  to  cherish  it.  a.  and  devout 
men — pious  Jews,  probably,  impressed  with  admiration 
for  Stephen  and  secretly  inclined  to  Christianity,  but  not 
yet  openly  declared.  3.  Saul  .  .  .  entering  Into  every 
house — like  an  inquisitor.  [Bengkl.]  haling  men  and 
women,  Ac.  See  his  own  affecting  confessions  afterwards 
(ch.  22.  4;  26.  9,  10;  1  Corinthians  15.  9;  Galatiana  1.  13; 
Philemon  3.  6;  1  Timothy  1.  13).  They  that  were  scat- 
tered abroad  went  everywt,  »re  preaching.  Though 
solemnly  enjoined  to  do  this  (Luke  24.  47;  ch.  1.  8),  they 
would  probably  have  lingered  at  Jerusalem,  but  for  this 
besom  of  persecution  which  swept  them  out.  How  often 
has  the  rage  of  Christ's  enemies  thus  "turned  out  rather 
unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel"  (see  Philippians  1. 
12,13). 

6-25.  Success  of  Philip's  Preaching  in  Samaria- 
Case  of  Simon  Magus.  5.  Then  Philip— not  the  apostla 
of  that  name,  as  was  by  some  of  the  fathers  supposed; 
for  besides  that  the  apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem,  they 
would  in  that  case  have  had  no  occasion  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  own  number  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  bap- 
tized disciples.  [Grotius.J  It  was  the  deacon  of  that 
name,  who  comes  next  after  Stephen  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  seven,  probably  as  being  the  next  most  prominent. 
The  persecution  may  have  been  directed  especially  against 
Stephen's  colleagues.  [Meyer.]  the  olty  of  Samaria— 
or  'a  city  of  Samaria;'  but  the  former  seems  more  likely. 
'  It  furnished  the  bridge  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
world.'  [Baumgarten.]  6-8.  the  people  with  one  ac- 
cord gave  heed  to  .  ,  .  Philip — the  way  being  prepared 
perhaps  by  the  fruits  of  our  Lord's  sojourn,  as  Hlmseif 
seems  to  Intimate  (see  on  John  4.  31-38;  p.  72,  t  second 
column).  But  'we  may  mark  the  providence  of  God  In 
sending  a  "Grecian,"  or  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  to  a  people 
who  from  national  antipathy  would  have  been  unlikely 
to  attend  to  a  tiative  of  Judea.'  ("Webster  and  Wilkin- 
son.] great  Joy  In  that  city— over  the  change  wrought 
on  It  by  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  cures  which  attested 
its  Divine  character.  9-13.  used  sorcery— magical  art*. 
some  great  one  .  .  .  the  great  power  of  God — a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  Divinity.  To  whom  all  gave  heed  .  .  . 
because  of  long  time  he  had  bewitched  them — This, 
coupled  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  deserted  him 
and  attached  themselves  to  Philip,  shows  the  ripeness  of 
Samaria  for  some  religious  change,  were  baptised,  both 
men  and  women-The  detection  of  Simon's  frauds  help- 
ing to  extend  and  deepen  the  effects  of  Philip's  preaching 
Then  Simon  himself  believed  also — Lett  without  fol- 
lowers, he  thinks  it  best  to  join  the  man  who  had  fairly 
outstripped  him,  not  without  a  touch  of  real  conviction. 
and  .  .  .  was  baptized — What  a  light  does  this  throw  on 
what  is  called  Baptismal  Regeneration  J  he  continued 
-with  Philip — '  was  In  constant  attendance  upon'  him 
14-17.  the  apostles  .  .  .  sent  Peter  and  John — showing 
that  they  regarded  Peter  as  no  more  than  their  own  eq-aal 
prayed  .  .  .  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  ttvr 
only  they  were  baptized  In  the  name  of  I  lie  Lord  Jesuit 
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— As  the  baptism  of  ad  a  Its  presupposed  "  the  renewing 
•t  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Titus  8.  5-7;  1  Corinthians  12.  13),  of 
which  the  profession  of  faith  had  to  be  taken  for  evidence, 
^jis  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on 
m'  the  apostles'  bands  was  clearly  a  superadded  thing; 
ar  <  as  it  was  only  occasional,  so  it  was  Invariably  attended 
with  miraculous  manifestations  (see  ch.  10.  44,  where  it  fol- 
lowed Peter's  preaching ;  and  ch.  19.  1-7,  where,  as  here,  it 
followed  the  laying  on  of  hands).  In  the  present  case  an 
Important  object  was  served  by  it — 'the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  body  of  baptized  disciples  in  Samaria,  by  the 
agency  of  one  who  was  not  an  apostle,  requiring  the 
presence  and  power  of  apostles  to  perform  their  special 
part  as  the  divinely  appointed  founders  of  the  Church.' 
[Alf-obd.]  Beautiful,  too,  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  of 
Jew  and  Samaritan  one  in  Christ.  18-544.  offered  them 
money — Hence  the  term  Simony,  to  denote  trafficking  In 
sacred  things,  but  chiefly  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical 
offices,  that  oi»  whomsoever  I  lay  Hands  he  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost — Spiritual  ambition  here  shows  itself 
the  key  to  this  wretched  man's  character.  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee — q.  rf.,  'Accursed  be  thou  and  thy  money 
with  thee.'  It  is  the  language  of  mingled  horror  and  in- 
dignation, not  unlike  our  Lord's  rebuke  of  Peter  himself 
(Matthew  16.  23).  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  .  .  . 
thy  heart  U  not  right,  Ac— This  is  the  fidelity  of  a  min- 
ister of  Christ  to  one  deceiving  himself  in  a  very  awful 
manner.  Repent  .  .  .  pray.  .  .  if  perhaps  the  thought 
of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven — this  expression  of 
doubt  being  designed  to  impress  upon  him  the  greatness 
of  his  sin,  and  the  need  of  alarm  on  his  part,  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  .  .  .  bond  of  Iniquity  —  Expressing 
both  the  awfulness  of  his  condition  and  the  captivity  to 
it  in  which  he  was  held.  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me— 
Peter  had  urged  him  to  pray  for  himself:  he  asks  those 
wonder-working  men  to  do  it  for  him ;  having  no  confi- 
dence in  the  prayer  of  faith,  but  thinking  that  those  men 
possessed  some  peculiar  interest  with  heaven,  that  none 
•f  those  things  vomt  upon  me— not  that  the  thought  of 
his  wicked  heart  might  be  forgiven  him,  but  only  that  the 
evils  threatened  might  be  averted  from  him.  While  this 
throws  great  light  on  Peter's  view  of  his  melancholy  case, 
It  shows  that  Christianity,  as  something  divine,  still  re- 
tained Its  hold  of  him.  (Tradition  represents  him  as  turn- 
ing ont  a  great  hereslarch,  mingling  Oriental  or  Grecian 
philosophy  with  some  elements  of  Christianity.)  35.  and 
they  (Peter  and  John),  when  they  had  preached  (In 
the  city  where  Philip's  labours  had  been  so  richly  blessed). 
returned  .  .  .  and  preached  in  many  villages  of  the 
Samaritans — embracing  the  opportunity  of  their  Journey 
back  to  Jerusalem  to  fulfil  their  Lord's  commission  to  the 
whole  region  of  Samaria  (ch.  1.  8). 

96-40.  Th«  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  '  With  this  narrative 
of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Samaritans  Is 
connected  another  which  points  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross  among  the  remotest  nations.  The 
simplicity  of  the  chamberlain  of  Meroe  forms  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  with  the  craft  of  the  magician  Just  described.' 
[Olshauskn.J  26-38.  the  angel  of  the  Lord— rather,  'an 
angel.'  go  south,  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Gma — There  was  such  a  road,  across  Mo<*nt 
Hebrou,  which  Philip  might  take  without  going  to  J  /ru 
salem  (as  Von  Raumkb's  "Palsestlna"  shows),  wnlch 
Is  desert—i.  «.,  the  way ;  not  Gaza  Itself,  which  was  the 
southernmost  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  territory  of  the  an- 
cient Philistines.  To  go  from  a  city,  where  his  hands  had 
been  full  of  work,  so  far  away  on  a  desert  road,  could  not 
but  be  staggering  to  the  faith  of  Philip,  especially  as  he 
was  kept  In  ignor&noe  of  the  object  of  the  Journey.  But 
like  Paul,  he  "was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision;"  and  like  Abram,  "he  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  he  went"  (ch.  26.  19;  Hebrews  11.  8).  a  man  of 
Ethiopia — Upper  Egypt,  Meroe.  an  eunuch  of  great 
authority— Eunuchs  were  generally  employed  for  confi- 
dential offices  In  the  East,  and  to  some  extent  are  stllL 
Candaoe — the  family  name  of  the  queens  of  Upper  Egypt, 
tike  Pharaoh,  Ccesar,  Ac.  (as appears  from  classic  authors). 
bsta  eoate  to  Jerusalem  to  worship — i.  e„  to  keep  the 
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recent  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  a  Gentile  proselyte  to 
Jewish  faith  (See  Isaiah  66.  8-8,  and  John  12.  20.) 
returning— Having  come  so  far,  he  not  only  stayed  Out 
the  days  of  the  festival,  but  prolonged  his  stay  till  now. 
It  says  much  for  his  fidelity  and  value  to  his  royal  mis- 
tress that  he  had  such  liberty.  But  the  faith  In  Jehovah 
and  love  of  his  worship  and  word,  with  which  he  was 
imbued,  sufficiently  explain  this,  and  sitting  In  his 
chariot,  read  Esaias— Not  contented  with  the  statutory 
services  In  which  he  had  Joined,  he  beguiles  the  tedium 
of  the  Journey  homeward  by  reading  the  Scriptures.  Bat 
this  Is  not  all;  for  as  Philip  "heard  him  read  the  prophet 
Esalas,"  he  must  have  been  reading  aloud  and  not  (as  Is 
customary  still  in  the  East)  so  as  merely  to  be  audible, 
but  in  a  louder  voice  than  he  would  naturally  have  used 
if  Intent  on  his  own  benefit  only :  evidently  therefore  he 
was  reading  to  his  c/tarioteer.  39-31.  the  Spirit  said — by 
an  unmistakable  voice  within,  as  ch.  10. 19;  16,6,7.  ge 
near  and  join  this  chariot— This  would  reveal  to  Philip 
the  hitherto  unknown  object  of  his  Journey,  and  encour- 
age him  to  expect  something.  Understandest  what 
thou  readest  1 — To  one  so  engaged  this  would  be  deemed 
no  rude  question,  while  the  eagei  appearance  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  question  Itself,  would  indicate  a  readl 
ness  to  supply  any  want  of  insight  that  might  be  felt 
How  can  I,  except  some  man  guide  me  I — Beautiful  ex- 
pression at  once  of  humility  and  docility;  the  Invitation 
to  Philip  which  immediately  followed,  to  "come  np  and 
sit  with  him,"  being  but  the  natural  expression  of  this. 
33,  33.  The  place  .  .  .  'was  this,  He  was  led  as  a  lamb, 
Ac. — One  cannot  bat  wonder  that  this,  of  all  predictions 
of  Messiah's  sufferings  in  the  Old  Testament  the  most 
striking,  should  have  been  that  which  the  eunuch  was 
reading  before  Philip  Joined  him.  He  could  hardly  mlsa 
to  have  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  continually-Increasing 
party  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah.  But  bis 
question  to  Philip,  whether  the  prophet  in  this  passage 
meant  himself  or  some  other  man,  clearly  shows  that  he 
had  not  the  least  Idea  of  any  connection  between  this 
prediction  and  those  facts.  34-38.  And  the  eunuch  an* 
swered,  I  pray  thee,  Ac— The  respect  with  whloh  h* 
here  addresses  Philip  was  prompted  by  his  reverence  lot 
one  whom  he  perceived  to  be  his  superior  in  Divine 
things;  his  own  worldly  position  sinking  before  thU. 
Then  Philip  evened  bis  mouth— See  on  Matthew  6. 1 
began  at  the  same  scripture— founding  on  it  as  his  text. 
preached  unto  him  Jesus — showing  Him  to  be  the 
glorious  Burden  of  this  wonderful  prediction,  and  inter- 
preting It  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  His  history.  See, 
here  is  ■water— more  simply,  'Behold  water t'  as  If  al- 
ready, his  mind  filled  with  light  and  his  soul  set  free,  he 
was  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  first  water  In  which  he 
might  seal  his  reception  of  the  truth  and  be  enrolled 
among  the  visible  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what 
doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  1 — Philip  had  probably 
told  him  that  this  was  the  ordained  sign  and  seal  of  dis- 
clpleship,  but  the  eunuch's  question  was  likely  the  first 
proposal  of  its  application  In  this  case.  (Verse  87  is  want- 
ing in  the  principal  MSS.  and  most  venerable  version* 
of  the  >iew  Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  added 
from  the  formularies  for  baptism  which  came  into  oor- 
rent  use.)  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  and 
he  baptized  him,  Ac. — probably  laving  the  water  upon 
him,  though  the  precise  mode  is  neither  certain  nor  of 
any  consequence.  30,  40.  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught 
away  Philip— To  deny  [as  Meter,  Olahausen,  Bloom- 
field]  the  miraculous  natnre  of  Philip's  disappearance, 
is  vain.  It  stands  out  on  the  face  of  the  words,  as  Just  a 
repetition  of  what  we  read  of  the  ancient  prophets,  In  " 
Kings  18.  12;  2  Kings  2.  16.  And  the  same  word  (as  Ben 
gel  remarks)  Is  employed  to  express  a  similar  Idea  in 
Corinthians  12.  2,  4 ;  1  Thessalonlans  4.  17.  th«  eunuc* 
saw  him  no  more — nor,  perhaps,  for  very  jo/,  cared  t 
see  him.  [Bengei,.]  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 
—He  had  found  Christ,  and  the  key  to  the  Scriptures;  hit 
soul  was  set  free,  and  his  dlsclpleshlp  sealed;  he  had  lost 
bis  teacher,  but  sained  what  was  infinitely  better t  SI* 
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tolt  himself  a  new  man,  and  "his  Joy  was  rail."  Tradl- 
Uon  says  he  wai  the  flret  preacher  of  the  Gospel  In  Ethi- 
opia; and  how.  Indeed,  could  he  choose  bat  "tell  what 
the  Lord  had  done  for  his  soul?"  Yet  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  any  historical  connection  between  his  la- 
bour* and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
xmntry.  Philip  was  found— g.  d.,  'found  himself,' 
made  his  appearance:'  an  expression  confirming  the 
miraculous  manner  of  his  transportation,  at  Axotus— 
Ice  ancient  Ashdod.  preached  In  all  the  cities— along 
Site  soaat,  proceeding  northward,  till  he  came  to  Cresa- 
.-ea— fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Med- 
.terranean,  just  south  of  Mount  Carinel;  and  so  named 
Dy  Herod,  who  rebuilt  it,  in  honor  of  Csesar  Augustus. 
Henceforth  we  lose  sight  of  zealous  and  honoured  Philip, 
m  by  and  by  we  shall  lose  sight  even  of  Peter.  As  the 
ehariot  of  the  Gospel  rolls  on,  other  agents  are  raised  up, 
each  suited  to  his  work.  But  "  he  that  soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  shall  rejoice  together."    (See  on  John  4.  31-38.) 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-25.  Conversion  of  Saul,  and  beginnings  of 
HIS  MINISTRY.  1.  Saul,  yet  breathing  threatening* 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Ac. — 

The  emphatic  " yet"  is  intended  to  note  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  up  to  this  moment  his  blind  persecuting  rage 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  burned  as  fiercely  as 
ever.  (In  the  teeth  of  this,  Neander  and  Oi^shausen 
picture  him  'deeply  impressed  with  Stephen's  Joyful 
tilth,  remembering  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
firmatory of  the  Messiahshlp  of  Jesus,  and  experiencing 
such  a  violent  struggle  as  would  Inwardly  prepare  the  way 
for  the  designs  of  God  towards  him.  Is  not  dislike,  if  not 
unconscious  disbelief,  of  sudden  conversion  at  the  bottom 
of  this?)  The  word  "slaughter"  here  points  to  cruelties 
not  yet  recorded,  but  the  particulars  of  which  are  supplied 
by  himself  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards:  "And  I  perse- 
cuted this  way  unto  the  death"  (ch,  22.  4);  "and  when  they 
were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  ('vote')  against  them. 
And  I  punished  them  oft  In  every  synagogue,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  ('  did  my  utmost  to  make  them')  blaspheme ; 
jnd  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted 
them  even  unto  strange  ('  foreign')  cities"  (ch.  26. 10, 11).  All 
this  was  be/ore  his  present  Journey.  2.  desired  letters — of 
authorization — to  Damascus — the  capital  of  Syria  and  the 
great  highway  between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  about 
130  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem ;  the  most  ancient  city 
perhaps  in  the  world,  and  '  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  ver- 
dant and  inexhaustible  paradise.'  It  abounded  (as  ap- 
pears from  Josbphus,  Wart,  II.  20,  2)  with  Jews,  and  with 
Gentile  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Thither  the  Gos- 
pel had  penetrated;  and  Saul,  flushed  with  past  suc- 
cesses, undertakes  to  crush  It  out.  that  if  he  found  any 
of  that  'way,  whether  men  or  -women— Thrice  are  women 
specified  as  objects  of  his  cruelty,  as  an  aggravated  fea- 
ture of  it  (ch.  8.  8;  22.4;  and  here).  3.  he  came  near 
Damascus— so  ch.  22.  6.  Tradition  points  to  a  bridge 
near  the  city  as  the  spot  referred  to.  Events  which  are 
the.  turning  points  in  one's  history  so  imprint  themselves 
npon  the  memory,  that  circumstances  the  most  trifling  in 
themselves  acquire  by  connection  with  them  something 
of  their  Importance,  and  are  recalled  with  inexpressible 
interest,  suddenly— at  what  time  of  day,  it  is  not  said ; 
for  artless  simplicity  reigns  here.  But  he  himself  em- 
phatically states,  in  one  of  his  narratives,  that  it  was 
"about  noon"  (oh.  22.6),  and  in  the  other,  "at  mid-day" 
(ch.  26.  13),  when  there  could  be  no  deception,  there 
sained  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven — "  a 
peat  light"  (he  himself  says) "  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,"  then  shining  in  its  full  strength.  4-6.  he  fell 
le  the  earth— and  bis  companions  with  him  (ch.  28.  14), 
who  "saw  the  light"  (ch.  22.  9>— and  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing onto  him—"  in  the  Hebrew  tongue"  (ch.  26. 14)— Saul, 
Sawl— a  reduplication  full  of  tenderness.  [Dk  Wettx.] 
Though  his  name  was  soon  changed  into  "  Paul,"  we  find 
him,  in  both  his  own  narratives  of  the  scene,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  retaining  the  original  form,  as  uot. 


daring  to  alter,  in  the  smallest  tittle,  the  overpow.»rin# 
words  addressed  to  him.    why  persecutes!  thou  »»•?- 

No  language  can  express  the  affecting  character  of  mU 
question,  addressed  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high  to  a  poor,  Infuriated,  persecuting  mortal.  (See 
Matthew  26. 45,  and  on  that  whole  Judgment  scene.)  Wss 
art  thou.  Lord  1— 'Jesus  knew  Saul  ere  Saul  knew 
Jesus.'  [Bkngeu]  The  term  "  Lord"  here  Is  an  Indefin- 
ite term  of  respect  for  some  unknown  but  augus",  speaker. 
That  Saul  saw  as  well  as  heard  this  glorious  Speaker,  la 
expressly  said  by  Ananias  (v.  17 ;  22. 14).  by  Barnabas  (oh. 
9.  27),  and  by  himself  (ch.  26. 16) ;  and  in  claiming  apoetle- 
ship,  he  explicitly  states  that  he  had  "  seen  the  Lord"  (1 
Corinthians  9.  1 ;  15.  8),  which  can  refer  only  to  this  scene. 
I  am  Jesus  -whom  thou  persecutest — The  "  I"  and 
"thou"  here  are  touchlngly  emphatic  in  the  original; 
while  the  term  "Jesus"  is  purposely  chosen,  to  oouvey  to 
him  the  thrilling  information  that  the  hated  name 
which  he  sought  to  hunt  down— "the  Natarene,"  as  it  if 
in  ch.  22.  8 — was  now  speaking  to  him  from  the  skies, 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honour"  (see  ch.  26.  9).  It  is  hara 
for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he,  trem- 
bling and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  -wilt  than 
have  me  to  do  J  And  the  Lord  said — (The  most  ancient 
MSS.  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament  want  all  these 
words  here ;  but  they  occur  in  ch.  26.  14  and  ch.  22.  18, 
from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  Inserted  here.) 
The  metaphor  of  an  ox,  only  driving  the  goad  deeper  by 
kicking  against  it,  is  a  classic  one,  and  here  forcibly  ex- 
presses, not  only  the  vanity  of  all  his  measures  for  crush- 
ing the  Gospel,  but  the  deeper  wound  which  every  such 
effort  inflicted  upon  himself.  The  question,  "  What  shall 
I  do,  Lord?"  or,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
indicates  a  state  of  mind  singularly  interesting  (see  os 
ch.  2.  37).  Its  elements  seem  to  be  these:  (.1.)  Resistless 
conviction  that  "  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted,"  now  speak- 
ing to  him,  was  "  Christ  the  Lord."  See  on  Galatians  1. 15, 
16.  (2.)  As  a  eonsequence  of  this,  that  not  only  all  his  re- 
ligious views,  but  his  whole  religious  character,  had  bees 
an  entire  mistake;  that  he  was  up  to  that  moment  funda- 
mentally and  wholly  wrong.  (3.)  That  though  his  whole 
future  was  now  a  blank,  he  had  absolute  confidence  in 
Him  who  had  so  tenderly  arrested  him  in  his  blind 
career,  and  was  ready  both  to  take  in  all  His  teaching, 
and  to  carry  out  all  His  directions  (see  more  on  v.  9). 
Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee, 
Ac. — See  on  ch.  8.  26-28.  7.  the  men  .  .  .  stood  speech- 
less—This may  mean  merely  that  they  'remained  so; 
but  if  tne  standing  posture  be  intended,  we  have  only  t* 
suppose  that  though  at  first  they  "  all  fell  to  the  earth" 
(ch.  26. 14),  they  arose  of  their  own  accord  while  8aul  yet 
lay  prostrate,  hearing  a  (rather  '  the')  voice— Paul  him- 
self says  they  "  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake  to 
him"  (ch.  22.  9).  But  Just  as  "the  people  that  stood  by 
heard"  the  voice  that  saluted  our  Lord  with  recorded 
words  of  consolation  and  assurance,  and  yet  heard  not  the 
articulate  words,  but  thought  "it  thundered"  or  that 
some  "  angel  spake  to  Him"  (John  12. 28, 29)— so  these  mea 
heard  the  voice  that  spake  to  Saul,  but  heard  not  the  artto- 
ulate  words.  Apparent  discrepancies  like  these,  in  the 
different  narratives  of  the  same  scene  in  one  and  the 
same  book  of  Acts,  furnish  the  strongest  confirmation 
both  of  the  facts  themselves  and  of  the  book  which  re- 
cords them.  Saul  arose  .  .  .  and  when  his  eyes  were 
opened,  he  saw  no  man— after  beholding  the  Lord,  since 
he  "could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light"  (ch.  22. 11),  he 
had  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes  to  protect  them  from  the 
glare;  and  on  opening  them  again  he  found  his  vision 
gone.  *It  is  not  said,  however,  that  he  was  blind,  for 
it  was  no  punishment.'  [Bengei^J  ».  Ana  h*  was 
three  days  'without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  not 
drink— <  «.,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  computa- 
tion :  he  took  no  food  dnrlng  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
the  entire  day  following,  and  so  much  of  the  subsequent 
day  as  elapsed  before  the  visit  of  Ananias.  Such  s  period 
of  entire  abstinence  from  food,  in  that  state  of  mental  ab- 
sorption and  revolution  into  which  he  bad  been  so  sud 
denly  thrown  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  known  Ihw 
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numerous  fact*.  But  what  three  days  most  those 
been!  "Only  one  other  space  of  three  days'  dura- 
tion can  be  mentioned  of  equal  Importance  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.'  [Hows.]  Since  Jesus  had  been  re- 
TeaJ ?d  not  only  to  his  eye*  but  to  his  soul  (see  on  Oalatlans 
L  ifi,  16),  the  double  conviction  must  have  Immediately 
flashed  upon  him,  that  his  whole  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament  hitherto  had  been  wrong,  and  that  the  system 
at  legal  righteousness  in  which  he  had,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, rented  and  prided  himself  was  false  and  fatal. 
What  materials  these  for  spiritual  exercise  during  those 
three  days  of  total  darkness,  fasting,  and  solitude!  On 
the  one  hand,  what  self-condemnation,  what  anguish, 
what  death  of  legal  hope,  what  difficulty  in  believing 
that  In  each  a  case  there  could  be  hope  at  all;  on  the 
other  hand,  what  heart-breaking  admiration  of  the  grace 
that  had  "pulled  him  out  of  the  Are,"  what  resistless 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  purpose  of  love  in  it,  and 
what  tender  expectation  of  being  yet  honoured,  as  a 
chosen  vessel,  to  declare  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  his 
soul,  and  spread  abroad  the  savour  of  that  Name  which  he 
had  so  wickedly,  though  ignorantly,  sought  to  destroy— 
must  have  struggled  in  his  breast  during  those  memor- 
able days!  Is  It  too  much  to  say  that  all  that  profound 
insight  into  theOld  Testament,  that,  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  economy,  that  penetrating 
spirituality,  that  vivid  apprehension  of  man's  lost  state, 
and  those  glowing  views  of  the  perfection  and  glory  of 
the  Divine  remedy,  that  beautiful  ideal  of  the  loftiness 
and  the  lowliness  of  the  Christian  character,  that  large 
philanthropy  and  burning  zeal  to  spend  and  be  spent 
through  all  his  future  life  for  Christ,  which  distin- 
guish the  writings  of  this  chlefest  of  the  apostles  and 
greatest  of  men,  were  all  quickened  into  life  during 
those  three  successive  days?  10-16.  a  certain  disciple 
.  .  named  Ananias — See  on  eh.  22.  12.  to  him  said  the 
Lord — i.  e.,  Jesus.  See  v.  13,  14,  17.  go  Into  the  street 
.  .  .  called  Straight — There  Is  still  a  street  of  this  name 
in  Damascus,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  running  from 
east  to  west  through  the  city.  [Madndhkll.]  and  in- 
quire in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 
Tarsus — There  is  something  touching  in  the  minuteness  of 
these  directions.  Tarsus  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Cllicla,  lying  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  was  a  'large 
and  populous  city'  (says  Xenofhon,  and  see  ch.  21.  39), 
and  under  the  Romans  had  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, behold,  he  prayeth— "  breathing  out"  no  longer 
"  threatenings  and  slaughter,"  but  struggling  desires  after 
light  and  life  In  the  Persecuted  One.  Beautiful  note  of 
encouragement  as  to  the  frame  in  which  Ananias  would 
And  the  persecutor!  And  hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man 
mimed  Ananias,  4c.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius 
and  Peter  afterwards,  there  was  a  mutual  preparation  of 
each  for  each.  But  we  have  no  account  of  the  vision 
which  Saul  had  of  Ananias  coming  into  him  and  putting 
ois  hands  upon  him  for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  save 
this  Interesting  allusion  to  it  In  the  vision  which  Ananias 
himself  had.  Ananias  answered,  Lord,  I  have  heard 
by  many  of  this  man,  Ac— 'The  objections  of  Ananias, 
and  the  removal  of  them  by  the  Lord,  display  in  a  very 
touching  manner  the  childlike  relation  of  the  believing 
soul  to  Its  Redeemer.  The  Saviour  speaks  with  Ananias 
as  a  man  does  with  his  friend.'  [Olshauskn.J  how  much 
evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints—"  Thy  saints,"  says 
Ananias  to  Christ ;  therefore  Christ  is  God.  [Bengel..]  So, 
In  the  very  next  verse,  Ananias  describes  the  disciples  as 
"  those  that  called  on  Christ's  name."  See  on  ch.  7.  59,  60; 
and  of.  1  Corinthians  1.  2.  here  he  hath  authority,  &o.— 
So  that  the  terror  not  only  of  the  great  persecutor's  name, 
but  of  this  commission  to  Damascus,  had  travelled  before 
dim  from  the  capital  to  the  doomed  spot.  Go  thy  way- 
Do  as  thou  art  bidden,  without  gainsaying,  hels  a  chosen 
vessel— a  word  often  used  by  Paul  In  illustrating  God's 
sovereignty  In  election  (Romans  9.21-23;  2  Corinthians  4. 
7 ;  2  Timothy  2. 20. 21.  [  Axford.J  Cf.  Zecharlah  8. 2).  1  will 
«how  hint— (see  ch.  20.23,  24;  21.  11).   how  great  things  he 
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must  suffer  for  uiy  uame — <j.  d.,  '  Much  he  has  doru 
against  that  Name ;  but  now,  when  1  show  him  what  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  that  Name,  he  shall  count  It 
his  honour  and  privilege.  17-19.  Ananias  went  his 
way,  and  putting  ills  hands  on  him,  snid,  Brothel 
Saul— How  beautifully  child-like  is  the  obedience  of  An- 
anias to  "  the  heavenly  vision  !"  the  Lord,  even  Jesus— 
This  clearly  shows  in  what  sense  the  term  "  Lord"  is  usev 
in  this  book.  It  is  Jesus  that  is  meant,  as  almost  lnvarl 
ably  in  the  Epistles  also,  who  appeared  unto  thee  It 
the  way— This  knowledge  by  an  Inhabitant  of  Dumascu* 
of  what  had  happened  to  Saul  before  entering  It,  would 
show  him  at  once  that  this  was  the  man  whom  Jesus  had 
already  prepared  him  to  expect,  and  be  filled  with  th« 
Holy  Ghost— which  Ananias  probably,  without  any  ex- 
press instructions  on  that  subject,  took  it  for  granted 
would  descend  upon  him;  and  not  necessarily  after  hit 
baptlssn  [Baumqabten,  Webstkk  and  Wilkinson] — fbi 
Cornelius  and  his  company  received  it  before  theirs  (eh, 
10.  44-48) — but  perhaps  Immediately  after  the  re<x»very  of 
his  sight  by  the  laying  on  of  Ananias'  hands,  there  fell 
from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales — 'This  shows  that  the 
blindness  as  well  as  the  cure  was  supernatural.  Sub- 
stances like  scales  would  not  form  naturally  in  so  short  s 
time.'  r Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  And  the  medical  pre- 
cision of  Luke's  language  here  is  to  be  noted,  was  bap- 
tized— as  directed  by  Ananias  (ch.  22.  18).  when  he  had 
received  meat  he  was  strengthened— for  the  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  his  three  days'  fast  would  not  be  the  less 
real,  though  unfelt  during  his  struggles.  See  on  Matthew 
4.  2.  then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the  disciples  at 
Damascus — making  their  acquaintance,  in  another  way 
than  either  he  or  they  had  anticipated,  and  regaining  his 
tone  by  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  ;  but  not  certainly  In 
order  to  learn  from  them  what  he  was  to  teach,  which  he 
expressly  disavows  (Galatians  1.  12,  16).  'iO-'Xt.  preached 
Christ  .  .  .  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God — rather,  '  preached 
Jesus,'  according  to  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament,  (sou. 21,  "all  that  call  on  tblt 
name,"  i.  e.,  Jesus ;  and  t>.  22,  "  proving  that  thle"  Jesus  "  l< 
very  Chri.it").  23.  And  after  many  days  were  fulfilled 
the  Jews  took  counsel  to  hill  him — Had  we  »k>  uthn 
record  than  this,  we  should  have  supposed  that  what  is  ftert 
related  took  place  while  Saul  continued  at  Damascus  rafter  Au 
baptism.  But  in  Qalatians  1.  17,  18  we.  learn  front  Paul  him- 
self that  he  "  went  into  Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto  Da- 
mascus,'' and  that  from  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  the  clone  of 
his  second,  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been,  short,  a  period 
of  three  years  elapsed ;  either  three  full  years,  or  one  full 
year  and  part  of  two  others.  See  on  Galatians  1.  16-1&. 
That  such  a  blank  should  occur  in  the  Acts,  and  be  filled 
up  in  Galatians,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  the 
flight  of  the  Holy  Family  Into  Egypt,  their  stay  thero, 
and  their  return  thence,  recorded  only  by  Matthew, 
should  be  so  entirely  passed  over  by  Luke,  that  if  we  had 
only  his  Gospel,  we  should  have  supposed  that  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  Immediately  after  the  presentation 
in  the  temple.  (Indeed  in  one  of  his  narratives,  ch.  22. 16, 
17,  Paul  himself  takes  no  notice  of  this  period.)  Bat 
wherefore  this  journey  1  Perhaps  (1.)  because  he  felt  a  period 
of  repose  and  partial  seclusion  to  be  needful  to  his  spirit, 
after  the  violence  of  the  change  and  the  excitement  of 
his  new  occupation.  (2.)  To  prevent  the  rising  storm 
which  was  gathering  against  him  from  coming  too  soon 
to  a  head.  (3.)  To  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  as  opportunity  afforded.  On  his  return, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  in  spirit,  he  Immediately 
resumed  his  ministry,  but  soon  to  the  imminent  hazard 
of  his  life.  *4,  »5.  they  watched  the  gates  night  and 
day  to  kill  him— The  full  extent  of  his  danger  appear* 
only  from  his  own  account  (2  Corinthians  11.  32):  "Id 
Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept  th« 
city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  ap 
prehend  me ;"  the  exasperated  Jews  having  obtained  froiu 
the  governor  a  military  force,  the  more  surely  to  com  pa* 
his  destruction.  Then  the  disciples  ...  by  night  lei 
lilui  down  ("through  a  window,"  2  Corinthians  U.  *f*  »»» 
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in*  wall — Much  overhanging  windows  In  the  walls  of 
Kaatern  cities  were  common,  and  are  to  be  seen  In  Da- 
wiascns  to  this  day. 

Bt-Sl.  Saul's  Kirst  Visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
Conversion.  80.  And  when  Saul  wm  come  to  Jeru- 
wifm- "three  years  after"  his  conversion,  and  partlc- 
u  I  ally  "to  see  Peter,"  Galatlans  1.  18;  no  doubt  because  he 
was  the  leading  apostle,  and  to  communicate  to  him  the 
prescribed  sphere  of  his  labours,  specially  to  "  the  Gen- 
Jllea."  be  assayed  to  Join  himself  to  the  disciples— 
imply  as  one  of  them,  leaving  his  apostolic  commission 
bo  manifest  itself,  they  were  afraid  of  him,  Ac. — know- 
ing him  only  as  a  persecutor  of  the  faith  ;  the  rumour  of 
S Is  conversion.  If  It  ever  was  cordially  believed,  passing 
away  during  his  long  absence  In  Arabia,  and  the  news  of 
bis  subsequent  labours  lu  Damascus  perhaps  not  having 
reached  them.  iS7.  Hut  Barnabas  .  .  .  brought  him  to 
the  apostles — i.  «.,  to  Peter  and  James;  lor  "other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,"  says  he  fourteen  years  after.  Gala- 
Uam  L  18, 19,  Probably  none  of  the  other  apostles  were 
there  at  the  time  (ch.  4.  36).  Barnabas  being  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Clllcla,  and 
annexed  to  It  as  a  Roman  province,  and  Saul  and  he 
being  Hellenistic  Jews  and  eminrut  In  their  respective 
localities,  they  may  very  well  have  been  acquainted  with 
oach  other  before  this.  [Hows.J  What  is  here  said  of 
Barnabas  Is  in  fine  consistency  wtth  the  "goodness" 
ascribed  to  him  (ch.  11.  24),  and  with  the  name  "Son  of 
Consolation,"  gJven  him  by  the  apostles  (ch.  4.36);  and 
after  Peter  and  James  were  satisfied,  the  disciples  gen- 
erally «ould  at  once  receive  him.  how  he  had  seen  the 
J.ord  .  .  .  and  he  (i.  c,  the  Lord)  had  spoken  to  him — 
;.  e..  how  he  had  received  his  commission  direct  from  the 
Lord  himself.  '4S,  29.  And  he  was  with  them,  coming 
In  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem — for  fifteen  days,  lodg- 
ing with  Peter  (Galatlans  1.  18).  disputed  with  the  Gre- 
cians—See on  ch.  «.  1;  addressing  himself  specially  to 
them,  perhaps,  as  being  of  his  own  class,  and  that  against 
which  he  had  In  the  clays  of  his  Ignorance  been  the  fier- 
cest, they  went  about  to  slay  him— Thus  was  he  made  to 
feel,  throughout  his  whole  course,  what  he  himself  had 
made  others  so  cruelly  to  feel,  the  cost  of  ditcipleship.  30. 
they  brought  him  down  to  Cresarea — on  the  coast  (see 
on  ch.  8.  40);  accompanying  him  thus  far.  But  Paul  had 
another  reason  than  his  own  apprehension  for  quitting 
Jerusalem  so  soon.  "While  he  was  praying  in  the  tem- 
ple, he  was  In  a  trance,"  ar»d  received  express  Injunctions 
to  this  effect.  See  on  ch.  22. 17,  Ac.  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus—  In  Galatlans  1.21  he  himself  says  of  this  Jour- 
ney, that  he  "came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Clllcla;" 
from  which  It  Is  natural  to  Infer  that  Instead  of  sailing  di- 
rect for  Tarsus,  he  landed  at  Seleucla,  travelled  thenoe  to 
Antloch,  and  penetrated  from  this  northward  Into  Clllcla, 
•ndlng  his  Journey  at  Tarsus.  As  this  was  his  first  visit 
to  his  native  city  since  his  conversion,  so  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  ever  was  there  again.  See  on  ch.  11.25,  26.  Now 
It  probably  was  that  he  became  the  instrument  of  gather- 
ing Into  the  fold  of  Christ  those  "kinsmen,"  that  "sis- 
ter," and  perhaps  her  "  son,"  of  whom  mention  is  made 
la  Romans  16.  7, 11,  21 ;  ch.  23. 16,  <sc.    Wows.] 

n.  Fivorr».i8HiNG  State  of  the  Church  in  Palestine 
at  THIS  Time.  31.  Then  had  the  churches  rest — rather, 
the  Chnrch,'  aooordlng  to  the  best.  Miss,  and  versions. 
But  this  rest  was  owing  not  so  ranch  to  the  conversion  of 
Sanl,  as  probably  to  the  Jews  being  engrossed  with  the 
acnperor  Caligula's  attempt  to  have  his  own  Image  set 
ap  In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Antiquitiet,  18. 
8;  1,  Ac.),  throughout  all  «Tndea,  and  Gmlllee,  and  Sa- 
maria —  This  Incidental  notice  of  distinct  churches 
already  dotting  all  the  regions  which  were  the  chief 
wenet  of  oar  Lord's  ministry,  and  that  were  best  able  to 
test  the  facta  on  which  the  whole  preaehlng  of  the  apos- 
tles was  based,  Is  extremely  Interesting.  "  The  fear  of  the 
Lord"  expresses  their  holy  walk ;  "  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  their  "  peace  and  Joy  In  believing,"  under 
ifce  silent  operation  of  the  blessed  Comforter. 

T9-0.    PSTHB  HSAXS  ENEAS  AT  L.YTJDA.  AND  RAISSS  TA- 

vthi  to  L*f»  at  Joppa.    Tb  e  historian  now  returns  to 


Peter,  in  order  to  introduce  the  all-Important  nan-saw 
of  Cornelius  (ch.  10).  The  occurrences  here  related  pro»> 
ably  took  place  during  Saul's  sojourn  In  Arabia.  M-BS. 
as  Peter  passed  throughout  all  quarters — not  now  flee- 
ing from  persecution,  but  peacefully  visiting  the  churchea 
to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda — about  five  mile". 
east  of  Joppa.  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  Rneaa,  Jenu 
Christ  muketh  thee  whole — See  on  cr.  •  ft.  make  thy 
bed— See  on  John  5.8.  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  ana 
Saron— (or  "Sharon,"  a  rich  vale  between  Joppa  and  Cae- 
sarea).  saw  him,  and  turned  to  the  Lord — t.  «.,  ther* 
was  a  general  conversion  in  consequence.  33-30.  at 
Joppa— the  modern  Jaffa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  afterwards  and  still  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  It  lies  distant  forty-five 
miles  to  the  north-west.  Tabltha  .  .  .  Dorcas — the  Syro- 
Chaldalc  and  Greek  names  for  an  antelope  or  gazette. 
which,  from  its  loveliness,  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
proper  name  for  women.  [Meyer,  Olshauseit.]  Doubt- 
less the  Interpretation,  as  here  given.  Is  but  an  echo  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  Christians  regarding  her — how 
well  her  character  answered  to  her  name,  full  of  good 
works  and  alms-deeds— eminent  for  the  activities  and 
generosities  of  the  Christian  character,  when  they  had 
washed — according  to  the  custom  of  civilized  nations  to- 
wards the  dead.  In  an  (rather,  'the')  up]>er  rhnmber— 
(cf.  1  Kings  17.  19).  the  dlselple*  sent  unto  Peter— show- 
ing that  the  disciples  generally  did  not  possess  miracu- 
lous gifts.  [Bencjei..]  all  the  wldows-whom  «he  had 
clad  or  fed.  sto<»d  by  him  weeping,  and  showing  th« 
eoats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  hnd  made — i.  e.  In* 
the  tense  implies),  showing  these  hs  specimens  only  of 
what  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making.  4  0-43.  Peter  put 
them  all  forth,  and  kneeled  down — the  one  in  Imita- 
tion of  his  Master's  way  (Luke  8. 54 ;  and  cf,  2  Kings  4.  83) ; 
the  other,  in  striking  contrast  with  it.  The  kneeling  be- 
came the  lowly  servant,  but  uot  the  Lord  himself,  of  whom 
it  i»  never  once  recorded  that  he  knelt  in  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  opened  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw  Peter,  she 
sat  up— The  graphic  minuteness  of  detail  here  Impart*  to 
the  narrative  an  air  of  charming  reality,  he  gave  her 
his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up— as  his  Lord  had  don*  to  his 
own  mother-in-law  (Mark  1.  81).  with  one  Simon  a  tan- 
ner—a trade  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  half  unclean,  and 
consequently  disreputable,  from  the  contact  with  dead 
animals  and  blood  which  was  connected  with  It.  For  this 
reason,  even  by  other  nations.  It  is  usually  carried  on  at 
some  distance  from  towns ;  accordingly,  Simon's  house  was 
"by  the  seaside"  (ch.  10.  8).  Peter's  lodging  there  show* 
him  already  to  some  extent  above  Jewish  prejudice. 

CHAPTER   X. 

Ver.  1-48.  Accession  and  British  or  Cornkmus  ant 
his  party;  or,  The  first-fruits  of  the  Gkntile«. 
We  here  enter  on  an  entirely  new  phase  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  "opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;" In  other  words,  the  recognition  of  Gentile,  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  with  Jewish,  discipleehlp  with- 
out the  necessity  of  clrcnmclnlon.  Home  beginnings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  already  made  In  this  direction  (see  on 
ch.  11.20,21);  and  Saul  probably  acted  on  this  principle 
from  the  first,  both  in  Arabia  and  in  Syria  and  Clliela. 
But  had  he  been  the  prime  mover  In  the  admission  of  un- 
circumcised  Gentiles  Into  the  Church,  the  Jewish  party 
who  were  never  friendly  to  him,  would  have  acquire*! 
such  strength  as  to  bring  the  Church  to  the  ve»ge  oi  a  di» 
astrona  schism.  But  on  Peter,  "  the  apostle"  specially 
"  of  the  circumcision,"  was  conferred  the  honour  of  initi- 
ating this  great  movement,  as  before  of  the  first  admi* 
slon  of  Jewish  believers.  (See  on  Matthew  16. 19.)  Afte> 
this,  however,  one  who  bad  already  come  apon  the  stag* 
was  to  eclipse  this  "chlefest  of  the  apostles."  1,  i.  Cee- 
sarea— See  on  ch.  8.  40.  the  Italian  band— a  cohort  of  I  U<  l 
lans,  as  distinguished  from  native  soldiers,  quartered  at 
Oaasarea,  probably  as  a  body-guard  to  the  Roman  procur- 
ator who  resided  there.  An  ancient  coin  makes  exnr-ss* 
mention  of  siwih  »  cohort  In  Syria.    (Akerhan's  A> 
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IXbutraUons  of  the  New  Testament.)  A  de-rout 
«an,  Ac  —  an  unclrouinclsed  Ge utile  proselyte  to  the 
Iwwish  faith,  of  whom  there  were  a  very  great  number  at 
■Ms  time;  a  distinguished  proselyte,  who  had  brought  his 
vbole  household  establishment  under  the  hallowing  ln- 
tuenoe  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  the  regular  observance  of 
'Ia  principal  seasons  of  worship,  gave  much  alms  to 
ilw  people — i.  «.,  the  Jewish  people,  on  the  same  principle 
is  another  centurion  before  him  (Luke  7.  5);  thiuking  It 
no  "great  thing,"  If  they  had  "sown  unto  him  spiritual 
things,  that  they  should  reap  his  carnal  things"  (1  Corin- 
thians 9.  U).  prayed  to  God  ulwaj — at  the  stated  dally 
leasons.  See  on  v.  3.  3-0.  saw  .  .  .  evidently—'  distinctly' 
—the  ninth  hour  of  the  day — three  o'clock,  the  hour  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.  But  he  had  been  "  lasting  until  that 
hour"  (v.  30),  perhaps  from  the  sixth  hour  (v.  9).  What  Is 
It,  Lord  1— language  which,  tremulously  though  it  was  ut- 
tered, betokened  child-like  reverence  and  humility.  Thy 
prayers  and  thine  alms  —  The  way  In  which  both  are 
specified  is  emphatic.  The  one  denotes  the  spiritual  out- 
going of  his  soul  to  God,  the  other  its  practical  outgoing 
to  men.  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God — i.  e., 
as  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  unto  God,  as  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell  (Revelation  8. 4).  tend  to  Joppa  .  .  .  for  one 
Simon,  Ac. — See  on  ch.  9.  11,  7,  8.  when  the  angel  was 
departed,  he  called — immediately  doing  as  directed,  and 
thereby  showing  the  simplicity  of  his  faith,  a  devout 
soldier  of  them  that  waited  on  him  continually — of 
the  "  soldiers  under  him,"  such  as  the  centurion  at  Caper- 
naum had,  Matthew  8. 9.  Who  this  "  devout  soldier  "  was, 
san  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Da  Costa  ("  Four  Wit- 
nesses") gives  a  number  of  ingenious  reasons  for  think- 
ing that,  having  attached  himself  henceforth  to  Peter — 
whose  influence  in  the  composition  of  the  second  Gospel 
is  attested  by  the  earliest  tradition,  and  Is  stamped  on 
that  Gospel  itself— he  is  no  other  than  the  Evangelist 
Mark.  9-10.  upon  the  housetop — the  flat  roof,  the  chosen 
place  In  the  East  for  cool  retirement,  the  sixth  hour- 
soon — a  trance — differing  from  the  "  vision  "  of  Cornelius, 
la  so  far  as  the  things  seen  had  not  the  same  objective 
ireality,  though  both  were  supernatural,  all  manner  of 
l»ur-footed  beasts,  Ac. — i.  «.,  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
(ceremonially)  all  mixed  together.  Not  so,  Lord  —  See 
Marginal  reference.  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that 
la  common — i.  e.,  not  sanctified,  by  Divine  permission  to 
eat  of  It,  and  so  "unclean."  'The  distinction  of  meats 
was  a  sacrament  of  national  distinction,  separation  and 
consecration.'  [Wkbsteb  and  Wilkinson.]  What  God 
hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common — The  cere- 
monial distinctions  are  at  an  end,  and  Gentiles,  ceremo- 
nially separated  from  the  chosen  people  (v.  28),  and  de- 
barred from  that  access  to  God  In  the  visible  ordinances 
»f  His  Church  which  they  enjoyed,  are  now  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  them  done  thrice — See  Genesis  41.  32. 
1T-S94.  while  Peter  doubted  .  .  .  what  this  should 
mmn,  behold,  the  three  men  .  .  .  stood  before  the  gate 
,  .  ,  and  asked—'  were  inquiring,'  i.  e..  In  the  act  of  doing 
so.  The  preparations  here  made — of  Peter  for  his  Gentile 
visitors,  as  of  Cornelius  for  him — are  devoutly  to  be  noted. 
But  besides  this,  at  the  same  moment,  "the  Spirit"  ex- 
pressly Informs  him  that  three  men  were  Inquiring 
tor  him,  and  bids  him  unhesitatingly  go  with  them,  as 
sent  by  Him.  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek — This  seems  to 
have  been  said  without  any  communication  being  made 
•o  Peter  regarding  the  men  or  their  errand,  they  said, 
Cornelius,  a  Just  mast,  Ac. — fine  testimony  this  from  his 
own  servants,  of  good  report  among  all  the  nation 
of  the  Jews — specified,  no  doubt,  to  conciliate  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  Jewish  apostle,  to  hear  words  of  thee 
— See  on  ch.  11.  14.  called  them  in  and  lodged  them — 
thus  partially  anticipating  this  fellowship  with  Gentiles, 
Peter  went  .  .  .  with  them,  and  certain  brethren — six 
m  number,  ch.  11.  12.  from  Joppa — as  witnesses  of  a 
transaction  which  Peter  was  prepared  to  believe  preg- 
nant with  great  consequences.  Cornelius  .  .  .  called  to- 
gether his  kinsmen  and  near  friends — implying  that 
tie  had  been  long  enough  at  Csesarea  to  form  relationships 
mere  and  that  he  bed  Intimate  friends  there  whose  prea- 
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ence  he  was  not  ashamed  to  invite  to  a  religious  m^eUn* 
of  the  most  solemn  nature.  25-369.  as  Peter  was  coming 
In,  Cornelius  met  hint — a  mark  of  the  highest  respect. 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him— In  the  East 
this  way  of  showing  respect  was  customary  not  only  to 
kings,  but  to  others  occupying  a  superior  station:  but 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  It  was  reserved  for  the 
gods,  reter,  therefore,  declines  It  as  due  to  no  mortal.  [Gbo- 
tius.]  '  Those  who  claim  to  have  succeeded  Peter,  have  net 
imitated  this  part  of  his  conduct'  [Altord],  therein  only 
verifying  2  Thessalonians  2.  4,  and  cf.  Revelation  19.  10, 
2*.  if.  ye  know  It  Is  .  .  .  unlawful  .  .  .  for  ...  a  Jew 
to  keep  company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation, 
Ac— There  was  noexpress  prohibition  to  this  effect,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  intercourse  was  certainly  Kept  up.  (See 
the  Gospel  history,  towards  the  end.)  But  lntlmat/:  social 
fellowship  was  not  practised,  as  being  adverse  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  I  ask  therefore,  Ac. — The  whole  speech  Is  full 
of  dignity,  the  apostle  seeing  in  the  company  before  hire 
a  new  brotherhood,  Into  whose  devout  and  Inquiring 
minds  he  was  divinely  directed  to  pour  the  light  of  new 
truth.  30-33.  Four  days  ago— the  messengers  being  de- 
spatched on  the  first;  on  the  second  reaching  Joppa  (v.  9); 
starting  for  Csasarea  on  the  third ;  and  on  the  fourth  ar- 
riving, we  are  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all 
things  that  are  commanded  thee  oi  God — Beautiful  ex- 
pression of  entire  preparedness  to  receive  the  expected 
Divine  teaching  through  the  lips  of  this  heaver. -comrola 
sioned  teacher,  and  delightful  encouragement  to  Peter  to 
give  free  utterance  to  what  was  doubtless  already  on  his 
lips!  34,  35.  Peter  opened  his  mouth — See  on  Matthew 
5.  2.  Of  a  truth  I  perceive — i.  e., '  I  have  It  now  demon- 
strated before  mine  eyes.'  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons — Not '  I  see  there  Is  no  capricious  favouritism  with 
God,'  for  Peter  would  never  imagine  such  a  thing;  bul 
(as  the  next  clause  shows), '  I  see  that  God  has  respect  only 
to  personal  character  and  state  In  the  acceptan  ^e  of  men, 
national  and  ecclesiastical  distinctions  being  of  no  ac- 
count.' tout  In  every  nation — not  (observe),  In  every  re- 
ligion; according  to  a  common  distortion  of  these  words 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness — Thit 
being  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  describing  the  truly  godly  man,  within  the  pale  of  re- 
vealed religion.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  Peter  meant 
It  to  denote  a  merely  virtuous  character,  in  the  heathen 
sense ;  and  as  Peter  had  learnt  enough,  from  the  messen- 
gers of  Cornelius  and  from  his  own  lips,  to  convince  Mm 
that  the  whole  religious  character  of  this  Roman  ^ffloer 
had  been  moulded  in  the  Jewish  faith,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  apostle  Intended  to  describe  exactly  such 
saint  ship— In  its  Internal  spirituality  and  external  fruit- 
fulness — as  God  had  already  pronounced  to  be  genuine 
and  approved.  And  since  to  such  "  He  glveth  mors 
grace,"  according  to  the  law  of  His  Kingdom  (James  4.  •• 
Matthew  25.  29),  he  sends  Peter,  not  to  be  the  instrument  of 
his  conversion,  as  this  is  very  frequently  called,  but  simply 
to  "show  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  as  before 
to  the  devout  Ethiopian  eunuch.  36-38.  the  word  .  .  , 
sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel— for  to  them  (he  would 
have  them  distinctly  know)  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
even  as  the  facts  of  It  took  place  on  the  special  theatre  oi 
the  ancient  economy,  preaching  peace  toy  Jesus  Christ 
—the  glorious  sum  of  all  Gospel  truth,  1  Corinthians  L  20- 
22.  he  Is  Lord  of  all — exalted  to  embrace  under  the  can- 
opy of  His  peace,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  whom  the  blood 
of  His  Cross  had  cemented  into  one  reconciled  and  ao 
cepted  family  of  God,  Ephesians  2.  13-18.  that  word  y< 
know— The  facts,  It  seems,  were  too  notorious  and  extra 
ordinary  to  be  unknown  to  those  who  mixed  so  mucl 
with  Jews,  and  took  so  tender  an  interest  in  all  Jewlsk. 
matters  as  they  did  ;  though,  like  the  eunuch,  they  knew 
not  the  significance  of  them,  which  was  published 
throughout  all  Jndea,  and  began  from  Galilee  — See 
Luke  4.  14,  37,  44;  7.  17;  9.8;  28.  5.  after  the  baptism 
which  John  preached — See  on  ch.  1.  22.  how  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth— rather,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(as  the  burden  of  that  "published  word"),  how  Gort 
anointed  htm  '    with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  oower. 
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ft*.-  -*.  •..  at  Hl»  baptism,  thus  visibly  proclaiming  Him 
Messiah,  "  the  Lord's  Christ."  See  Luke  4. 18-2L  For  It  Is 
not  His  unctloii  for  personal  holiness  at  his  incarnation 
that  Is  referred  to— as  many  of  the  Fathers  and  some 
moderns  take  lt^-but  His  Investiture  with  the  insignia  of 
the  Messianic  office,  In  which  He  presented  Himself  after 
His  baptism  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people,  went  about 
doi-«g  gi>od — holding  up  the  beneficent  character  of  all 
His  miracles,  which  was  their  predicted  character  (Isa- 
iah .^5.  5,  4,  Ac),  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  -with 
ihe  devil— whether  in  the  form  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, or  more  indirectly,  as  in  her  "  whom  Satan  had 
bound  with  a  spirit  of  Infirmity  eighteen  years"  (Luke  13. 
IS);  thereby  showing  Himself  the  Redeemer  from  all  evil. 
for  God  wh  with  him— Thus  gently  does  the  apostle  rise 
to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Christ  with  which  he  closes, 
accommodating  himself  to  his  hearers.  39-43.  we  are 
witnesses  of  all  he  did— not  objects  of  superstitious  rev- 
erence, bat  simply  wttneuei  to  the  great  historical  facts 
on  which  the  Gospel  Is  founded,  slew  and  hanged  (i.  «., 
slew  by  hanging)  on  a  tree — So  ch.  6.  30;  and  see  on  Gala- 
tians  8.  13.  showed  him  openly  t  not  to  all  the  people- 
tor  it  was  not  fitting  that  He  should  subject  Himself,  in 
His  risen  condition,  to  a  second  rejection  in  Person,  font 
onto  witnesses  ehosen  before  of  God,  ...  to  us,  who 
did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  arose,  Ac. — Not  the 
less  certain,  therefore,  was  the  fact  of  His  resurrection, 
though  withholding  Himself  from  general  gaze  in  His 
risen  body.  He  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead— He  had  before  proclaimed 
Him  "Lord  of  all,"  for  the  dispensing  of  "peace"  to  all 
alike;  now  he  announces  Him  in  the  same  supreme  lord- 
ship, for  the  exercise  of  judgment  upon  all  alike.  On  this 
Divine  ordination,  see  John  5.  22,  23,  27 ;  ch.  17.  81.  Thus 
we  have  here  all  Gospel  truth  in  brief.  But,  Forgiveness 
through  this  exalted  One  is  the  closing  note  of  Peter's  beau- 
tifully simple  discourse.  To  him  give  all  the  prophets 
witness— 1  «.,  This  is  the  burden,  generally,  of  the  pro- 
phetio  testimony.  It  was  fitter  thus  to  give  the  spirit  of 
their  testimony,  than  to  quote  them  in  detail  on  such  an 
•eeealon.  Bat  let  this  apostolic  statement  of  the  evan- 
gelical Import  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  be  devoutly 
weighed  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  rationalize  away 
this  element  in  the  Old  Testament,  whosoever  be- 
ttaveth  In  him— This  was  evidently  said  with  special 
reference  to  the  Gentile  audience  then  before  him,  and 
formed  a  noble  practical  conclusion  to  the  whole  dis- 
course, 44,  48.  While  he  yet  spake,  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell— by  visible  and  audible  manifestation  (v.  46).  they 
•f  the  circumcision  .  .  .  -were  astonished,  .  .  .  because 
that  on  the  Gentiles  also  -was  poured  out,  &c. — without 
sironmolsion.  heard  them  speak  'with  tongues  and 
magnify  God— As  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  it  was  no 
•mpty  miracle,  no  mere  speaking  of  foreign  languages, 
bat  utterance  of  "the  wonderful  works  of  God"  in 
tongues  to  them  unknown  (ch.  2. 11),  so  here ;  but  more 
remarkable  in  this  case,  as  the  speakers  were  perhaps 
less  familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  songs  of  praise. 
46-49.  Then  answered  Peter,  Can  any  man  forbid 
water  .  .  .  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ac. — 
Mark,  he  does  not  say,  They  have  received  the  Spirit, 
what  need  have  they  for  water?  but,  Having  the  living 
dlsolpleahlp  imparted  to  them  and  visibly  stamped  upon 
tttem,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  admitting  them,  by 
the  seal  of  baptism,  into  the  fall  fellowship  of  the  Church  T 
who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we — and 
ve  thus,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation,  on  a  level 
With  ourselves,  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized— 
»ot  doing  it  with  his  own  hands,  as  neither  did  Paul,  save 
im  rare  occasions,  1  Corinthians  1.  14-17;  cf.  ch.  2.  38,  and 
Jo*xn  4.9.  prayed  him  to  tarry  certain  days — 'golden 
days'  [Bajrojsi,],  spent,  doubtless,  in  refreshing  Christian 
fellowship,  and  in  imparting  and  receiving  fuller  teach  - 
i\«<  on  the  several  topics  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 

CHAPTER   XI. 
Vor.  l-e     Pmui  Vindicates  Hihsblf   bxvo&b  ran 
Ornvmam  tm  J  macs  Am*  roa  ma  rsocascti  tow  a  bus 
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the  Gentiles.  1-11.  the  apostles  and  brethren  .  .  tt 
Judea—  rather,  'throughout  Judea.'  they  .  .  .  ef  tint 
circumcision— not.  the  Jewish  Christians  generally,  foe 
here  there  were  no  other,  but  such  as,  from  their  Jealousy 
for  "the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  circumcision 
raised  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  were  afterward*  known 
as  "  they  of  the  circumcision."  They  doubtless  embraced 
apostles  as  well  as  others.  Thou  wentest  In,  Ac.  Bw 
Peter  rehearsed  the  matter,  Ac.— These  objectors  scrapla 
not  to  demand  from  Peter,  though  the  first  among  the 
apostles,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  nor  is  there  any 
insinuation  on  Peter's  part  of  disrespect  towards  his  au- 
thority in  that  demand— a  manifest  proof  that  snch  au- 
thority was  unknown  both  to  the  complainers  and  te 
himself.  12-18.  we  entered  the  man's  house — No  men- 
tion of  Cornelius'  name,  much  less  of  his  high  position, 
as  if  that  affected  the  question.  To  the  charge,  "Thow 
wentest  in  to  men  unclrcumcised,"  he  simply  speaks  of 
the  unclrcumcised  "man"  to  whom  he  had  been  divinely 
sent,  seen  an  angel — lit.,  'the  angel,'  for  the  rumour 
took  that  definite  shape,  -who  shall  tell  thee  word* 
whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved — The 
historian  makes  the  angel  express  this  much  more  gen- 
erally, ch.  10.  6.  So  also  the  subsequent  report  of  It  by 
the  deputies  and  by  Cornelius  himself  to  Peter,  ch.  10.  28, 
82.  But  as  Peter  tarried  with  Cornelius  certain  days,  and 
they  doubtless  talked  over  the  wonderful  scene  together, 
perhaps  this  fuller  and  richer  form  of  what  the  angel  said 
was  given  to  Peter;  or  the  apostle  himself  may  have  em- 
pressed  what  the  angel  certainly  designed  by  directing 
them  to  send  for  him.  Observe,  "Salvation"  is  here 
made  to  hang  upon  "words"  i,  e.,  the  Gospel  message 
concerning  Christ.  But  on  the  "salvation"  of  Cornelius, 
see  on  ch.  10.  34,  35:  On  that  of  his  "house,"  see  on  Luke 
19.  10.  Then  remembered  I  the  words  .  .  .  John  .  .  . 
baptised  with  'water «  but  ye  shall  be  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Forasmuch  then,  dec. — q.  d.,  'Since 
God  himself  has  put  them  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  by 
bestowing  on  them  what  the  Lord  Jesus  pronounced  the 
higher  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  It  not  have  been 
to  withstand  God  if  I  had  withheld  from  them  the  lower 
baptism  of  water,  and  kept  aloof  from  them  as  still  "an- 
dean T"  '  held  their  peace  and  glorified  God — Well  had 
it  been  if,  when  Paul  afterwards  adduced  equally  resist- 
less evidence  in  Justification  of  the  same  line  of  proce- 
dure, this  Jewish  party  had  shown  the  same  reverential 
and  glad  submission  I  Then  hath  Ged  also  granted  te 
the  Gentiles,  Ac— rather,  'granted  to  the  Gentiles  also,' 
(See  a  similar  misplacement  of  "also"  in  Hebrews  12.  L) 
To  "grant  repentance  unto  life"— i.  e.,  'such  as  issues  in 
life'  (cf.  2  Corinthians  7.  10,  "repentanoe  unto  salvation") 
—is  more  than  to  be  willing  to  pardon  upon  repentance. 
[Gbotitts.]  The  case  of  Cornelius  is  so  manifestly  one  of 
grace  reigning  in  every  stage  of  his  religious  history,  that 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  was  Just  the  feature  of  it 
which  they  meant  here  to  express.  And  this  is  the  grate 
that  reigns  in  every  conversion. 

19-24.  The  Gospel  being  pbeached  to  Gentiles  ai 
Antioch  also,  Barnabas  is  sent  thitheb  from  Jb- 
busalem,  who  hails  their  accession  and  labours 
AMONG  them.  19-24.  they  which  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen 
—and  who  "  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word"  (ch.  8. 
4).  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice— that  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean coast  which,  commencing  a  little  Dorth  of 
CsB&area,  stretches  northwards  for  upwards  of  100  miles, 
halfway  to  Antioch.  and  Cyprus — See  on  ch.  4,  88.  An 
active  commercial  Intercourse  subsisted  between  Phenice 
and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch— near  the  head  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  river  Orontea, 
and  containing  a  large  colony  of  Jews,  U  whose  religion 
there  were  there  numerous  proselytes.  '  21  was  almost  ati 
Oriental  Rome,  in  which  all  the  forms  of  the  clvliuBad 
life  of  the  empire  found  some  representative ;  and  throcgJb 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  It  was  what 
Constantinople  became  afterwards,  'the  Gate  of  th* 
Bast.'  [Hows,]  some  of  them  ware  men  of  Crsrst 
Cyreme   -(see    on    Luke   28.  38)  —  as    Lucius, 
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fioaied  en.  IS.  1.  «p«kr  unto  the  Grecdajas — rather. 
-•the  Greefcr,"  i.  a.,  unclrcumclsed  Gentiles  (as  the  true 
reading  beyond  doubt  1st.  The  Gospel  bad,  from  the 
JLret,  been  preached  to  "the  Grecians"  or  Greek-speaking 
/*»«,  »nd  these  'men  of  Cyprus  and  Gyrene'  were  them- 
selves "Grecians."  How,  then,  can  we  "oppose  that  the 
historian  would  note,  as  something  new  and  singular  (t>. 
S3),  that  some  ol  the  dispersed  Christians  preached  to 
themf  a  great  number  believed — Thus  the  accession  of 
Cornelius  aud  hi*  party  was  not  the  first  admission  of 
unclrcumclsed  Gentiles  Into  the  Church.  (Wee  on  ch.  10. 
1.)  Nay,  we  read  of  no  Influence  which  the  accession  of 
Cornelius  and  nls  hotise  had  on  the  further  progress  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles;  whereas  there  here  open 
upon  us  operations  npon  the  Gentiles  from  quite  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  and  attended  with  ever-growing  success. 
The  only  great  object  served  by  the  case  of  Cornelius  was 
th*  formal  recognition  of  the  principle*  which  that  case  after- 
warrls  secured.  (See  on  ch.  15.)  sent  .  .  .  narnnbas  .  .  . 
as  tmi  as  Antloch — implying  that  even  on  the  way  to 
Antloch  he  found  churches  to  vtslt.  [Olshauskn.]  It 
was  In  the  first  Instance,  nodoubt,  a  mission  of  inquiry; 
and  no  one  could  be  more  suitable  to  Inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  those  Cyprians  and  Cyrenians  than  one 
who  was  himself  a  "  Grecian"  of  Cyprus  (ch.  4.  36),  and  "  a 
*on  of  consolation."  when  he  .  .  .  had  seen  the  grace  of 
God  (in  the  new  converts),  wea  glad — owned  and  rejoiced 
In  it  at  onoe  as  Divine,  though  they  were  unclrcumclsed. 
exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of  heart  (as  op- 
posed to  a  hasty  and  fickle  d'sclpleshlp)  they  would 
elm*e  unto  the  Lord — the  Lord  Jesus.  For  lie  wag  a 
jrcmd  man— The  sense  of  "good"  here  Is  plainly  'large- 
hearted,'  'liberal-minded,'  rising  above  narrow  Jewish 
sectarianism,  and  that  because,  as  the  historian  adds,  he 
was  "fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  and  much 
people  'were  added  unto  the  Lord— This  proceeding  of 
Barnabas,  so  full  of  wisdom,  love  and  zeal,  was  blessed  to 
the  great  Increase  of  the  Christian  community  In  that 
Important  city. 

25,  28.  Barnabas,  finding  the  work  in  Axttoch 
too  much  for  him,  goes  to  tasst7s  fob  saul— thkt 
labour  three  together  fob  a  whole  year  wtth 
much  success,  and  antioch  becomes  the  honoured 
BIRTH-PLACE  OF  THE  term  CHRISTIAN.  Then  de- 
ported Barnabas  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  Saul — Of  course, 
then,  this  was  after  the  hasty  despatch  of  Saul  to  Tarsus, 
ro  doubt  by  Barnabas  himself  among  others,  to  escape 
ths  fury  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  And  as  Barnabas  was 
the  first  to  take  the  converted  persecutor  by  the  hand 
and  procure  his  recognition  as  a  disciple  by  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem  (ch.  9.  27),  so  he  alone  seems  at  that  early 
period  to  have  discerned  In  him  those  peculiar  endow- 
ments by  virtue  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  eclipse  all 
others.  Accordingly,  Instead  of  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  he  sent  accounts  of  his  proceedings 
from  time  to  time,  finding  that  the  mine  In  Antloch  was 
.ion  In  promise  and  required  an  additional  and  powerful 
-.and  to  work,  he  leaves  it  for  a  time,  takes  a  Journey  to 
Tarsus,  "finds  Haul"  (seemingly  Implying— not  that  he 
lay  hid  [Binqkl],  but  that  he  was  engaged  at.  the  time  in 
some  preaching  circuit  —  see  on  ch.  15.  23),  and  returns 
with  him  to  Antloch.  Nor  were  his  hopes  disappointed. 
\b  co-pastors,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Church  there, 
they  so  laboured  that  the  Gospel,  even  In  that  great  and 
many-sided  community,  achieved  for  itself  a  name  which 
will  live  and  be  gloried  In  as  long  as  tbls  world  lasts,  as 
she  symbol  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  the  fRllen  fam- 
ily of  man:— "  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in 
Antiooh."  This  name  originated  not  within,  but  without, 
the  Church;  not  with  their  Jewish  enemies,  by  whom 
they  were  styled  "Na»trenea"  (ch.  24.  5),  but  with  the  hea- 
Onm  lu  Antloch,  and  (as  the  form  of  the  word  shows)  with 
Use  Romans,  i  ot  the  Greek*  there.  [Olshau&en.J  It  was 
*irt  at  first  used  In  a  good  sense  (as  ch.  26.  28,  and  1  Peter  4. 
H  •how),  though  hardly  framed  out  of  contempt  [as  Di 
TFffTTB,  BaDMGABTkn,  Ac] ;  but  as  It  was  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  light  In  which  the  Church  regarded  Christ— 
honouring  him  as  their  only  Lord  and  Saviour,  dwelling 
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oontlnually  on  His  name,  and  glorying  in  it — an  it 
jelt  to  be  too  apposite  and  beautiful  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
27-80.    Bt  occasion  of  a  famine,  Barnabas  andHaui 
betubn  to  jebusalem  with  a  contribution  for  thji 

RELIEF  OF  THEIR  SUFFERING  BRETHREN,     came  propn  ft* 

from  Jerusalem— inspired  teachers,  a  class  we  shall  af- 
terwards frequently  meet  with,  who  sometimes,  but  not 
necessarily,  foretold  fhture  evenLs.  They  are  classed  next 
to  apostles.  1  Corinthians  12.  28.  2M  ;  Epheslans  4. 11.  thai 
there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout  ell  th« 
world— the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  came  to  pa*- 
In  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar.  Four  famines  occurred 
during  his  reign.  This  one  In  Judea  and  the  adjacent 
countries  took  place,  a.  d.  41.  [ Josephus,  A  ftUptitte*,  20. 
2,  6.]  An  important  date  for  tracing  out  the  chronnlt^jy  of  tKt 
Acts.  (Bnt  this  subject  Is  too  difficult  and  extensive  to 
admit  of  being  handled  here.)  Then  the  disciples,  every 
man  according  to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  re- 
lief, <tc  This  was  the  pure  prompting  of  Christian  love, 
which  shone  so  bright  in  those  earliest  days  of  the  Gos- 
pel, sent  It  to  the  elders  —  an  office  well  known  to  b« 
borrowed  from  the  synagogue;  after  the  model  of  which, 
and  not  at  all  of  the  temple,  the  Christian  Churches  v>ere  con- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  by  the  bands  ot  Barnabas  and 
Saul— This  was  Saul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-19.  Persecution  of  the  Church  by  Hkrow 
Agrippa  I.— Mabttrdom  of  James  and  miraculou* 
deliverance  of  Peter.  1-3.  Herod  the  king— grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  and  son  of  Arlstobulus.  He  at 
this  time  ruled  over  all  his  father's  dominions.  Palmy 
has  remarked  the  accuracy  of  the  historian  here.  For 
thirty  years  before  this  there  was  no  king  at  Jerusalem 
exercising  supreme  authority  over  Judea,  nor  was  there 
ever  afterwards,  save  during  the  three  last  years  rf 
Herod's  life,  within  which  the  transactions  occurred 
killed  James  .  .  .  with  the  sword  —  beheaded  hi  a?  ;  S 
most  ignominious  mode  of  punishment,  according  to  tin 
Jews.  Blessed  martyr !  Thou  hast  Indeed  "drunk  of  U  j 
Lord's  cup,  and  hast  been  baptized  with  his  bapilsm.' 
(See  on  Mark  10.  83-40.)  A  grievous  loss  this  would  D» 
to  the  Church;  for  though  nothing  Is  known  of  him  be 
yond  what  we  read  In  the  Gospels,  the  place  whlcn  h« 
had  as  one  of  the  three  whom  the  Lord  admitted  to  bis 
closest  intimacy  would  lead  the  Church  to  look  up  to  him 
with  a  reverence  and  affection  which  even  their  enemies 
would  come  to  hear  of.  They  could  spring  only  upon  one 
more  prized  victim ;  and  flushed  with  their  first  success, 
they  prevail  upon  Herod  to  seize  him  also,  because  h« 
saw  It  pleased  the  Jews — Popularity  was  the  ruling  pae- 
slon  of  this  Herod,  not  naturally  so  cruel  as  some  of  the 
family.  [Josbphus,  Antiquities,  19.  7,  8.]  to  take  Pete* 
also— whose  loss,  at  this  stage  of  the  Church,  would  have 
been,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  irreparable.  Then  were  tha 
days  of  unleavened  bread  — seven  In  number,  during 
which,  after  killing  and  eating  the  Passover,  no  leaven 
was  allowed  In  Jewish  houses  (Exodus  12).  4.  delivered 
him  to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers — i.  e.,  to  four  parties 
of  four  each,  corresponding  to  the  four  Roman  watches; 
two  watching  in  prison  and  two  at  the  gates,  and  eacb 
party  being  on  duty  for  the  space  of  one  watch,  intend- 
ing after  Easter — rather,  after  the  Passover;  i.e.,  after 
the  whole  festival  was  over.  (The  word  in  our  author- 
ized version  Is  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  later  date,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  employed  here.)  to  bring  hint 
forth  to  the  people— for  execution  ;  for  during  "the  day? 
of  unleavened  bread,"  or  the  currency  of  any  religlou* 
festival,  the  Jews  had  a  prejudice  against  trying  or  putting 
any  one  to  death.  5.  6.  prayer  was  made  without  eras 
lng— rather  (Margin),  'Instant,'  'earnest,'  'urgent;'  as  It 
Luke  22.  44;  ch.  26.  7  ;  and  1  Peter  4.  8  (see  Greek'  ot  tfea 
Church  unto  God  for  him— not  In  public  assembly,  f<M 
It  was  evidently  not  safe  to  meet  thus,  but  in  llttia 
groups  in  private  honses,  one  of  which  was  Mary's,  e.  It 
And  this  was  kept  np  during  all  the  days  of  unl»aven#i 
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s*rriri      an  1   whew   Herod    would   have   brought   him 
forth- -•  wm  fcola*  Vo  UIng  him  forth.'   the  same  night— 

ont  a  few  ho.  jt  bef<  re  the  :  ti '-ended  execution.  Thus  long 
were  the  dUciples  kopt  waiting  ;  their  prayers  apparently 
unavailing,  and  the»r  faith,  as  would  seem  from  the 
sequel,  wax.ug  feeble.  Such,  however.  Is  the  law  of  God's 
procedure  (Deuteronomy  82.  36,  .tad  see  on  John  21.  8). 
Peter  w»i  sleeping  between  two  Mildltr*,  bound  -with 
:w»  chains— Roman  prisoners  bad  a  chain  fastened  at 
»ne  end  to  the  wrist  of  their  right  hand,  and  at  the  other 
«c  l£.e  wrist  of  a  soldier's  left  hand,  leaving  the  right  arm 
of  the  keeper  free  in  case  of  any  attei.pt  to  escape.  For 
ureater  security  the  prisoner  was  sometimes,  as  here, 
shaiued  to  two  soldiers,  one  on  each  sWe.  (See  ch.  21.  23.) 
Ye  think  your  prey  secure,  bloodthirsty  j.riosts  and  thou 
obsequious  tyrant  who,  to  "please  the  J*wh,"  hast  shut 
In  this  most  eminent  of  the  servants  of  Christ  within 
double  gates,  guarded  by  double  sentinels,  while  double 
keepers  and  double  ehaLis  seem  to  defy  a1 1  rescue!  So 
thought  the  chief  priests,  who  "made  the  sepulchre  of 
vhe  Lord  sure,  sealing  the  stone  ami  setting  a.  watch." 
But  "He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugn  at  you." 
Meanwhile,  "Peter  is  sleeping!"  In  a  few  hems  he  ex- 
pects a  stingless  dejith  ;  "neither  counts,  he  his  Ufe  dear 
an  to  him,  so  that  be  may  finish  bis  course  with  Joy  and 
the  ministry  which  he  has  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
In  this  frame  of  spirit  he  has  dropt  asleep,  and  lies  the 
picture  of  peace.  7-11.  the  angel  of  the  Lord — rather, 
'an  angel'— came  upon  him — So  in  Luke  2.  9,  expressive 
of  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  visit,  smote  Peter  on 
the  side  .  .  .  Arise  up  quickly.  Ami  his  chains  fell  off 
.  .  .  Gird  thyself  .  .  .  And  so  he  did  .  .  .  Cast  thy  gar- 
ment (tunic,  which  he  had  thrown  oft"  for  the  night) 
about  thee  .  .  .  follow  me — In  such  graphic  minuteness 
at  detail  we  have  a  charming  mark  of  reality :  while  the 
rapidity  and  curtness  of  th«>  orders,  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  were  obeyed,  betoken  the  despatch 
which,  In  the  circumstances,  was  uecessary.  wist  uot 
that  It  was  true  )  but  thought  he  saw  n.  vision — So  lit- 
tle did  the  apostle  look  for  deliverance !  first  and  .  .  . 
IM«nd  ward  .  .  .  the  Iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto  the 
jity  —  We  can  only  conjecture  the  precise  meaning  of  all 
ibis,  not  knowing  the  position  of  the  prison,  paused  on 
through  one  street,  and  forthwith  the  angel  de- 
parted from  him— when  he  had  placed  him  beyond  pur- 
suit. Thns  "  He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty, 
to  thai  their  heads  cannot  perform  their  enterprise"  (Job 
i.  13).  when  Peter  was  come  to  himself  —  recovered 
from  his  bewilderment,  and  had  time  to  look  back  upon 
all  the  steps  that  had  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession.  Now  I  know  of  a  surety,  that  the  Lord 
hath  sent  his  angel,  and  hath  delivered  me,  Ac. — an- 
other evidence  that  Peter  expected  nothing  but  to  seal 
his  testimony  with  his  blood  on  this  occasion.  12-17.  he 
tune  to  the  house  of  Mary,  &c— who  '  must  have  had  a 
house  of  som-j  pretensions  to  receive  a  large  number ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  read  that  her  brother  Barnabas  (Colos- 
slans  4.  10)  was  a  person  of  substance  (ch.  4.  87).  She  must 
also  have  been  distinguished  for  faith  and  courage  to 
allow  such  a  meeting  In  the  face  of  persecution.'  [~Web- 
btkk  and  Wilkinson.]  To  such  a  house  It  was  natural 
that  Peter  should  come,  mother  of  John  .  .  .  Mark — 
so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  apostle  of  that 
name,  and  she  to  distinguish  her  from  the  other  Maries, 
where  many  were  gathered  together  praying — doubt- 
less for  Peter's  deliverance,  and  continuing,  no  doubt,  on 
this  the  last  of  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was 
their  last  hope,  all  night  In  prayer  to  God.  came  to 
hearken— not  to  open;  for  neither  was  It  a  time  nor  an 
hour  of  night  for  that,  but  to  listen  who  was  there. 
opened  not  for  gladness,  but  ran  in  and  told,  Ac. — 
How  exquisite  is  this  touch  of  nature!  Thou  art  mad— 
erne  of  those  exclamations  which  one  can  hardly  resist  on 
hearing  what  seems  far  '  too  good  to  be  true.'  she  con- 
stantly affirmed  ('kept  steadfastly  affirming')  that  It 
waidTta  so.  Then  said  they,  It  Is  his  angel— his  dis- 
embodied spirit,  his  ghost;  anything,  in  fact,  rather  than 
slmself.    Though  this  had  been  tbe  burden  of  their  fer- 


vent prayers  during  all  the  days  of  unleavened  bread 
they  dispute  themselves  out  of  It  as  a  thlny  lncred.ble 
Still,  It  Is  but  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  who  "  believed 
not  for  joy  and  wondered"  at  the  tidings  of  their  Lord's 
resurrection.  How  often  do  we  pray  for  what  we  can 
hardly  credit  the  bestowment  of,  when  It  comes  in  an- 
swer to  our  prayers!  This,  however,  argues  not  so  much 
hard  unbelief  as  that  kind  of  it  incident  to  the  best  in 
this  land  of  shadows,  which  perceives  not  so  clearly 
as  it  might  how  very  near  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord 
and  his  praying  people,  are  to  each  other.  Peter  con- 
tinued knocking — delay  being  dangerous.  But  he, 
beckoning  .  .  ,  with  his  hand  to  hold  their  peace.— a 
lively  touch  this.  In  the  hubbub  of  Joyful  and  wondering 
Interrogatories  there  might  mingle  reflections,  thrown 
out  by  one  against  another,  for  holding  out  so  long 
against  the  testimony  of  Rhoda;  while  the  emotion  of 
the  apostle's  own  spirit  would  be  too  deep  and  solemn 
to  take  part  In  such  demonstrations  or  utter  a  word 
till,  with  his  hand,  lie  had  signified  his  wish  for  perfect 
silence.  Go  show  these  things  unto  .lames  and  to  the 
brethren— Whether  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  one  of 
the  Twelve,  usually  known  as  'James  the  Less,'  and 
"James  the  Lord's  brother"  (Galntians  1.  19),  were  the 
same  person;  and  if  not,  whether  the  James  here  re- 
ferred to  was  the  former  or  the  latter,  critics  are  sin- 
gularly divided,  and  the  whole  question  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  To  us,  it  appears  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were  not  the  same  per- 
son, and  that  the  one  here  meant,  and  throughout  the 
Acts,  is  the  apostle  James.  (But  on  this  more  hereafter., 
James  Is  singled  out,  because  he  had  probably  begun  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  which  we 
afterwards  find  him  exercising  (ch.  15).  And  he  de- 
parted, and  'went  Into  another  place — according  to  his 
Lord's  express  command,  Matthew  10.  23.  When  told, 
on  a  former  miraculous  liberation  from  prison,  to  go 
and  speak  unto  the  people  (ch.  5.20),  he  did  It;  but  in 
this  case  to  present  himself  in  public  would  have  been 
to  tempt  God  by  rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  18, 
19.  as  soon  as  It  was  day,  Ac.— His  deliverance  miist 
have  been  during  the  fourth  watch  (three  to  six  a.  m.); 
else  he  must  have  been  missed  by  the  keepers  at  the 
change  of  the  watch.  [Wies.]  examined  the  keepers— 
who,  either  like  the  keepers  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre,  had 
"  shaken  and  become  as  dead  men"  (Matthew 28.  4).  or  had 
slept  on  their  watch  and  been  divinely  kept  from  awaking. 
commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death — Impo- 
tent vengeance ! 

20-25.  Herod's  Miserable  End— Growino  Scocxsb 
of  the  Gospel— Barnabas  and  Saul  Return  to  An- 
TIOCH.  20.  Herod  was  .  .  .  displeased  with  them  of 
Tyre  and  Sldon— for  some  reason  unknown  ;  but  the 
effect  on  their  commercial  relations  made  the  latter  glad 
to  sue  for  peace,  their  country  was  nourished  by  th« 
king's  country— See  1  Kings  5.  11;  Ezra  8. 7;  E&esael  27. 
17.  Perhaps  the  famine  (ch.  11.  28)  made  them  the  mote 
urgent  for  reconciliation.  21,23.  And  upon  a  set  day 
Herod  .  .  .  made  an  oration  unto  them— to  the  Tynan? 
and  Sidonlans  especially,  the  people  gave  a  shout,  Ac 
— Josephus'  account  of  his  death  Is  remarkably  similar 
to  this.  [Antiquities,  xix.  8. 2.]  Severa  cases  of  such  death* 
occur  In  history.  Thus  was  this  wretched  man  nearer  hll 
end  than  he  of  whom  he  had  thought  to  make  a  pubile 
spectacle.  24.  But  the  word  grew,  Ac. — q.  d.,  '  Not  onlj 
was  the  royal  representative  ignomlnlously  swept  from 
the  stage,  while  his  intended  victim  was  spared  to  the 
Church,  but  the  cause  which  he  and  his  Jewish  instiga- 
tors sought  to  crash  was  only  furthered  and  gloriflea. 
How  full  of  encouragement  and  consolation  Is  all  this  to 
the  Christian  Church  In  every  age  I  25.  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem— where,  it  thus  appears, 
they  had  remained  during  all  this  persecution,  whew 
they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry —or  service ;  that  men- 
tioned on  ch.  11.  29,  80.  took  *rith  them  John  .  . .  Hark 
— <8ee  on  v.  12),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second 
Evangelist,  as  is  often  done.  As  his  unole  was  Barmvhe> 
so  his  spiritual  father  was  Pe*er  (1  Peter  5  18). 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

(Chapters  18.,  14.) 
PA  UL'B  riRST  MIB8I0NAR  T  JO  URNET, 
In  Oompany  with  Barnabas. 
Ver.  1-8.    Barnabas  and  Saul,  divinely  called  to 

LABOUR  AMONG  THE  GENTILES,  ARE  SET  APART  AND  SENT 

forth  bt  the  Churoh  at  Antioch.  The  first  seven 
chapters  of  this  book  might  be  entitled,  The  Church  among 
the  Jews;  the  next  five  (ch.  8.-12.),  The  Church  in  transition 
from  Jew*  to  Gentiles;  and  the  last  sixteen  (ch.  13.-28.),  The 
Church  among  the  OentiUs.  [Baumgarten.]  'Though 
Christianity  had  already  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Pal- 
estine, still  the  Church  oontirfued  a  stranger  to  formal 
missionary  effort.  Casual  occurrences,  particularly  the 
persecution  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  8.  2),  had  hitherto  brought 
about  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  from  Antioch 
that  teachers  were  first  sent  forth  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  spreading  Christianity,  and  organizing  churches; 
with  regular  institutions  (ch.  14.  23).  [Olshausen.]  1. 
there  were  .  .  .  certain  prophets  (see  on  ch.  11.  27)  and 
teachers,  as  Barnabas,  Ac— Implying  that  there  were 
others  there  besides;  but,  according  to  what  appears  the 
true  reading,  the  meaning  Is  simply  that  those  here  men- 
tioned were  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  as  prophets  and 
teachers.  Simeon  . . .  Niger— of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Lucius  of  Cyrene — See  on  ch.  2.  20.  He  is  mentioned, 
Romans  16.  21,  as  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen.  Blanaen — or 
Menahein,  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
16. 14).  which  had  been  brought  up  with  (or  'the  fos- 
ter-brother of)  Herod  the  tetrarch — i.  «.,  Antipas,  who 
was  himself  '  brought  up  with  a  certain  private  person  at 
Borne.'  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  17. 1,  8.]  How  differently 
did  these  two  foster-brothers  turn  out— the  one,  aban- 
doned to  a  licentious  life  and  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  God's  prophets,  though  not 
without  his  fits  of  reformation  and  seasons  of  remorse; 
the  other,  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jtesus  and 
prophet  of  the  Churoh  at  Antioch  I  But  this  Is  only  what 
may  be  seen  In  every  age:  "Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  In  thy  sight."  If  the  courtier,  whose  son, 
at  the  point  of  death,  was  healed  by  our  Lord  (John  4.  46) 
i  of  Herod's  establishment,  while  Susanna's  husband 
i  his  steward  (Luke  8.  8),  his  fester-brother's  becoming 
a  Christian  and  a  prophet  is  something  remarkable,  and 
■ami— last  of  all,  but  soon  to  become  first.  Henceforward 
this  book  Is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  him ;  and  his 
impress  on  the  New  Testament,  on  Christendom,  and  on 
the  world  Is  paramount.  ».  As  they  ministered  to  the 
Lord— The  word  denotes  the  performance  of  official  duties 
of  any  kind,  and  was  used  to  express  the  priestly  func- 
tions under  the  Old  Testament.  Here  It  signifies  the  cor- 
responding ministrations  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
fasted— As  this  was  done  in  other  cases  on  special  occa- 
sions (v.  8, 14,  23),  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  they  had  been 
led  to  expect  some  such  prophetic  announcement  at  this 
time,  the  Holy  Ghost  said— through  some  of  the  proph- 
ets mentioned  in  v.  1.  Separate  me — So  Romans  1.  L  for 
the  work  wherennto  I  have  called  them— by  some 
communication,  perhaps,  to  themselves :  In  the  case  of 
Saul  at  least,  such  a  designation  was  indicated  from  the 
first  (ch.  22.  21).  N.  B.  While  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Is  manifest  from  this  language,  His  supreme  divin- 
ity will  appear  equally  so  by  comparing  It  with  Hebrews 
t.  4.  laid  their  hands  on  them— (See  on  oh.  6.  6)—"  re- 
commend! ng  them  to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  which 
tbey  had  to  fulfil,"  ch.  14.  26.  sent  them  away— with  the 
double  call— of  the  Spirit  first,  and  next  of  the  Church.  So 
slothed,  their  mission  Is  thus  described  :  "They  being  sent 
forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Have  we  not  here  for  all  time 
the  true  principle  of  appointment  to  sacre<l  offices? 

4-12.  Arriving  in  Cyprus,  they  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogues op  Salamis— At  Paphos,  Elymas  is  struck 
blind,  and  the  governor  of  the  island  18  con- 
verted. 4,  5.  departed  unto  Selrucla — the  seaport  of 
ar.tJoch,  from  which  It  lay  nearly  due  west  fifteen  miles, 
and  Ave  from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  on  the  river 
Oro-nte*.  thence  sailed  to  C>- pni»—  whose  hleh  mountain 
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summits  are  easily  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  coast 
[Colonel  Chesnby  in  Hows.]  '  Four  reasons  may  havt 
Induced  them  to  turn  In  first  to  this  Island :  (L)  Its  near- 
ness to  the  mainland;  (X)  It  was  the  native  place  v 
Barnabas,  and  since  the  time  when  Andrew  ft) and  hU 
brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and  "Jeans 
loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus,"  fan  11/  ties 
had  not  been  without  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
(8.)  It  could  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  truti 
would  be  welcomed  in  Cyprus  when  brought  by  Barnabas 
and  his  kinsman  Mark,  to  their  own  connections  ot 
friends.  The  Jews  were  numerous  in  Salamis.  By  sail- 
ing to  that  city,  they  were  following  the  track  of  the 
synagogues ;  and  though  their  mission  was  chiefly  to  the 
Gentiles,  their  surest  course  for  reaching  them  was 
through  the  proselytes  and  Hellenldng  Jews.  (4.)  Some 
of  the  Cypriotes  were  already  Christians.  Indeed,  no  one 
place  out  of  Palestine,  except  Antioch,  had  been  so  hon- 
ourably associated  with  the  work  of  successful  evangeli- 
sation. [HOWS.]  and  when  they  were  at  Salamis — th« 
Grecian  capital  of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  not 
many  hours'  sail  from  Seleuola.  At  this  busy  mercantile 
port  Immense  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled,  which  ac- 
counts for  what  is  here  said,  that  they  had  more  than  one 
synagogue,  In  which  Barnabas  and  Saul  preached,  whtls 
other  cities  had  one  only,  they  had  .  .  .  John  (Mark) 
to  their  minister— '  for  their  officer.'  (See  on  Luke  4. 
20.)  With  what  fruit  they  preached  here  Is  not  said 
Probably  their  feeling  was  what  Paul  afterwards  ex- 
pressed at  Antioch  in  Plsldla,  v.  46.  0.  when  they  had 
gone  round  the  Isle  unto  Paphos — on  the  opposite  or 
west  side  of  the  Island,  about  100  miles  by  land,  alonj 
the  south  coast;  the  Roman  capital,  where  the  governor 
resided,  they  found  a  sorcerer — one  of  a  numerous 
class  of  impostors  who,  at  this  time  of  general  unbelief, 
were  encouraged  even  by  cultivated  Romans.  T.  whleb 
was  with  the  deputy— properly  'the  Proconsul.'  This 
name  was  reserved  for  the  governors  of  settled  provlncea 
which  were  placed  under  the  Roman  Senate,  and  Is  never 
given  In  the  New  Testament  to  Pilate,  Felix,  or  Festna, 
who  were  but  Procurators,  or  subordinate  administrators 
of  unsettled,  Imperial,  military  provinces.  Now  as  Au- 
gustus reserved  Cyprus  for  himself,  its  governor  would  In 
that  case  have  been  not  a  Proconsul,  but  simply  a  Procu- 
rator, had  not  the  emperor  afterwards  restored  It  to  ths 
Senate,  as  a  Roman  historian  [Dio  CAsarus]  expressly 
states.  In  most  striking  confirmation  of  this  minute  ac- 
curacy of  the  sacred  historian,  coins  have  actually  been 
found  In  the  Island,  stamped  with  the  names  of  Proconsuls, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  [Akebman's  Numismatic  Illus- 
trations of  the  New  Testament.]  (Grottus  and  Bbngel,  not 
aware  of  this,  have  missed  the  mark  here.)  serglui 
PauJna,  a  prudent  (or  'Intelligent')  man— who  thirsting 
for  truth,  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  desiring  ('  earnestly 
desiring')  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  8-13.  But  Elymas  (« 
'  the  wise')  for  so  Is  his  name  by  Interpretation  (the  word 
is  from  the  Arabic)  -withstood  them— peroelvlng,  proba- 
bly, how  eagerly  the  proconsul  was  drinking  In  the  word, 
and  fearing  a  dismissal.  (Cf.  2  Timothy  8.  8.)  Then  Saul 
. . .  also  . . .  called  Pawl— and  henceforward  Paul  only ;  • 
softening  of  his  former  name,  In  accommodation  to  Roman 
ears,  and  (as  the  word  signifies  'little')  probably  with 
allusion  as  elsewhere  to  his  insignificance  of  stature  and 
appearance  (2  Corinthians  10. 1, 10).  [Webster  and  Wil- 
kinson.] filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost— The  Spirit  com- 
ing mightily  upon  him.  set  his  eyes  on  him  and  said— 
Henceforward  Barnabas  sinks  Into  the  background.  Ths 
whole  soul  of  his  great  colleague,  now  drawn  out,  at 
never  before,  shoots,  by  the  lightning  gaze  of  hi*  eye 
through  the  durk  and  tortuous  spirit  of  the  sorcerer. 
What  a  picture!  full  of  all  subtlety— referring  to  hi* 
magio  arts,  and  all  malice— The  word  signifies  '  readi- 
ness for  anything,'  knavish  dexterity,  thou  child  ('son") 
of  the  devil  .  .  .  enemy  of  all  righteousness— Thes* 
were  not  words  of  passion,  for  Immediately  before  utter- 
ing them  it  Is  said  he  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost" 
[CHRY808TOM.]  -wilt  thou  not  eease  to  pervert  the 
right  -ways  of  the  I^ord.  Ac— referring  to  his  having 
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that  hoar  made  a  trade  of  leading  his  fellow-oreatures 
Mtray.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  thee,  and  thon 
smalt  be  blind  for  a  season— the  Judgment  being  merci- 
fully designed  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  The  tradition 
that  it  did  Is  hardly  to  be  depended  on.  there  fell  on 
him  a  mist,  Ac— This  Is  In  Luke's  medical  style.  Then 
the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed, 
fretng  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord — BO 
marvellously  attested;  cf.  Mark  1.  27.  What  fruit,  If 
*ny,  followed  this  remarkable  conversion,  or  how  long 
after  It  the  missionaries  remained  at  Paphos,  we  know 

Mb 

1S-62    At  Perga  John  Mabe  forsakes  them— At  An- 
nooH,  d»  Pisidia,   Paul   Preaches   with   glorious 
■ttect— The  Jews,  enraged,  expel  them  out  of  their 
COASTS.    IS.  They  came  to  Perga  In  Pamphylla— The 
distance  from  Paphos  to  Attaleia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pamphy- 
lla (see  on  oh.  14.  25),  sailing  In  a  north-west  direction,  is 
not  much  greater  than  from  Seleucla  to  Salamls  on  the 
east.     Perga  was  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylla,  on  the 
rtTer  Oestrus,  and  about  seven  miles  inland  from  Atta- 
leia.   and  John  departing  from  them  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem—As  Paul  afterwards  peremptorily  refused  to 
take  Mark  with  him  on  his  second  missionary  Journey, 
because  "  he  had  departed  (or  '  fallen  on")  from  them  and 
had  not  gone  with  them  to  the  work"  (ch.  15.  38),  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  either  wearied  of  it  or  been 
deterred  by  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  which  lay  before 
him.  (But  see  on  oh.  15.  87,  Ac.)  14.  departed  from  Perga 
—apparently  without  making  any  stay  or  doing  any  work : 
et  the  different  language  of  ch.  14. 25,  and  see  immediately 
below,    came  to  Antloch  In  Pisidia—  usually  so  called, 
to  distinguish  It  from  Antloch  In  Syria,  from  which  they 
had  started,  though  It  actually  lies  in  Phrygia,  and  almost 
doe  north  from  Perga.    It  was  a  long  Journey,  and  as  it 
lay  almost  entirely  through   rugged   mountain-passes, 
while  '  rivers  burst  out  at  the  base  of  huge  cllfft,  or  dash 
down  wildly  through  narrow  ravines,'  It  must  have  been 
a  perilous  one.    The  whole  region  was,  and  to  this  day  Is, 
Infested  by  robbers,  as  ancient  history  and  modern  trav- 
els abundantly  attest ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  to  this  very  Journey  Paul  many  years  after  alludes, 
whet   he  speaks  amidst  his  "Journeylngs  often,"  of  his 
'perils  of  rivers"  (as  the  word  Is),  and  his  "perils  of  rob- 
bers." (2  CVarlnthlans  11.  26.)    If  this  Journey  were  taken 
in  May — a  ad  much  earlier  than  that  the  passes  would 
have  been  blocked  up  with  snow— it  would  account  for 
their  not  staying  at  Perga,  whose  hot  streets  are  then  de- 
serted; 'men,  women,  and  children,  flocks,  herds,  camels, 
and  asses,  all  ascending  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  sea- 
son from  the  plains  to  the  cool  basln-llke  hollows  on  the 
mountains,  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  our  mis- 
sionaries.' [HOWS.]  15-17.  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck- 
oning trlth  hU  hand — as  was  his  manner  on  such  occa- 
sions, ch.  2L  40 ;  and  see  ch.  26.  1.     Men  of  Israel,  and  ye 
that  fear  God— by  the  latter  expression  meaning  relig- 
ious proselytes,  who  united  with  the  Jews  in  all  acts  of 
ordinary  worship,    and  exalted  them  when  they  dwelt 
as  strangers  in  Egypt— by  marvellous  interpositions  for 
tli  em  in  their  deepest  depression.     18-23.  forty  years 
•udered  he  their  manner— rather,  according  to  what 
appears  the  true  reading,  'cherished  he  them'  (as  a  nurse 
the  Infant  in  her  bosom),  after  that  he  gave  .  .  .  judges 
.  .  .  by  the  spa.ee  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years — As 
tills  appears  to  contradict  1  Kings  6. 1,  various  solutions 
have  been  proposed.    Taking  the  words  as  they  stand  in 
the  Greek,  thus, '  after  that,  by  the  space  of  450  years,  he 
fave  judges,'  the  meaning  may  be,  that  about  450  years 
slapsed  firc&u  the  time  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
until  the  period  of  the  judges ;  which  is  historically  cor- 
rect, the  word  'about'  showing  that  chronological  exact- 
ness was  not  aimed  at.    But  taking  the  sense  to  be  as  in 
oar  version,  that  it  was  the  period  of  the  Judges  Itself 
which  lasted  about  460  years,  this  statement  also  will  ap- 
pear historically  correct,  If  we  Include  In  it  the  Interval 
if  to  ejection  to  foreign  powers  which  occurred  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  understand  It  to  describe  the 
whole  period  from  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  In  Canaan 


to  the  establishment  of  royalty.  Thus,  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  were  592  years  [Josbphu*, 
Antiquities,  8,  8. 1] ;  deduct  forty  years  In  the  wilderness  • 
twenty-flve  years  of  Joshua's  rule  [Josefhus,  Antiquities, 
6.  L  29];  forty  years  of  Saul's  reign  (v. 2);  forty  of  David's- 
and  the  first  four  years  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  6. 1), 
and  there  remain,  just  443  years;  or,  in  round  numbers, 
'  about  450  years.'  God  gave  them  Saul  ...  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin— That  the  speaker  was  himself  of  the  same 
name  and  of  the  same  tribe,  has  often  been  noticed  as  In 
all  likelihood  present  to  the  apostle's  mind  while  speak 
lng.  forty  years— With  this  length  of  Saul's  reign  (not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament),  Josephus  coincides 
(Antiquities,  6.  14. 9).  I  have  found  David,  Ac— This  quo- 
tation is  the  substance  of  Psalm  89.  20 ;  1  Samuel  13.  14 ; 
and  perhaps  also  of  Psalm  78.  70-72.  33-33.  Of  tills  man's 
seed  hath  God,  according  to  .  .  .  promise,  raised  unto 
Israel  a  Saviour,  Jesus — The  emphasis  on  this  statement 
lies  (1.)  in  the  seed  from  which  Christ  sprang— David's- 
and  the  promise  to  that  eflfect,  which  was  thus  fulfilled; 
(2.)  on  the  character  in  which  this  promised  Christ  was 
given  of  God—"  a  Saviour."  His  personal  name  "Jesus' 
Is  emphatically  added,  as  designed  to  express  that  very 
character.  (See  on  Matthew  1.  21.)  26-31.  children  .  .  . 
of  Abraham,  and  -whosoever  among  yon  feareth  God 
(Gentile  proselytes),  to  you  is  the  -word  of  this  salvation 
sent— both  being  regarded  as  one  class,  as  "  the  Jew  first," 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  addressed  In  the  first  in- 
stance. For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their 
rulers,  because  they  knew  hint  not,  &c. — The  apostle 
here  speaks  as  If  the  more  Immediate  guilt  of  Christ's 
death  lay  with  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  metropolis,  to 
which  he  fondly  hoped  that  those  residing  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  Antloch  would  not  set  their  seal,  found  no  cause 
of  death— though  they  sought  It,  Matthew  26.  59,  60.  they 
took  him  down  .  .  .  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre- 
Though  the  burial  of  Christ  was  an  act  of  honour  an 
love  to  him  by  the  disciples  to  whom  the  body  was  com 
mitted,  yet  since  his  enemies  looked  after  It,  and  oo- 
talned  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep  watch  over  it,  as 
the  remains  of  their  own  victim,  the  apostle  regards 
this  as  the  last  manifestation  on  their  part  of  enmity  to 
the  Saviour,  that  they  might  see  how  God  laughed 
all  their  precautions  to  scorn  by  "raising  him  from 
the  dead."  he  was  seen  many  days  of  them  which 
came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem, 
Ac— i.  «.,  by  those  who,  having  gone  out  and  In  with 
him  In  closest  Intimacy  during  all  his  public  ministry, 
which  lay  chiefly  in  Galilee,  and  having  accompanied 
him  on  his  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  risen  One,  and  were 
therefore  unexceptionable  and  sufficient  witnesses.  S3, 
33.  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same— 'hath  completely  ful- 
filled.' in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again — lit., 
'raised  up;'  but  the  meaning  Is  (notwithstanding  the 
contrary  opinion  of  many  excellent  Interpreters)  "from 
the  dead ;"  as  the  context  plainly  shows,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  second  Psalm— in  many  MSS.  'the  first  Psalm;' 
what  we  call  the  first  being  regarded  by  the  ancient  Jews 
as  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  begin  with  the  second,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee— As  the  apostle  In  Remans  1.  4  regards  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  merely  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
prior  Sonshlp,  which  he  afterwards,  ch.  8.  32,  represent* 
as  essential,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  his  meaning  here. 
(Such  declarative  meaning  of  the  verb  '  to  be'  Is  familial 
to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.)  See  ex.  f/r.  John  IS.  8,  "  So 
shall  ye  be,"  i.  e.,  be  seen  to  be  "  my  disciples."  It  Is  against 
the  whole  sense  of  the  New  Testament  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  Christ's  Sonship  to  His  resurrection.  34-3T. 
now  no  more  to  return  to  corruption — t.  «.,  to  the  grave 
where  death  reigns ;  and  cf.  Romans  6.  9,  "  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dleth  no  more,  deain  hath  no  mart 
dominion  over  him."  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of 
David— (Isaiah  55.8.)  The  word  rendered  "mercies"  U 
peculiar,  denoting  the  sanctity  of  them,  as  comprehending 
the  whole  riches  of  the  new  covenant;  while  the  oihm 
word,  "sure,"  points  to  the  certainty  with  which  thej 
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iroaitl    '-hrough  David's  Seed,  be  at  length  all  substan- 
tiated.   See  on  John  1.  14.    Bat  how  do  these  words  prove 
the   resurrection  of   Christ?     'They   presuppose  It;    for 
since  an  eternal   kingdom  was  promised  to  David,  the 
Holer  of  this  kingdom  could  not  remain  under  the  power 
of  death.    Bnt  to  strengthen  the  indefinite  prediction  by 
">ne  more  definite,  the  apostle  adduces  Psalm   16.  10,  of 
which  Peter  had  given  the  same  explanation  (see  on  ch.  2. 
17,80, 81),  both  apostles  denying  the  possibility  of  its  proper 
reference  to  David.'    (Oixhauskn.]    for  Davtd,  after  he 
had  served  his  own  generation   by  the  will  of  God — 
rather,  'served,'  in  his  own  generation,  the  will  (or 'coun- 
sel') of  God  ;  yielding  himself  an  Instrument  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  God's  high  designs,  and  In  this  respect 
being  emphatically  "the  man  after  God's  own   heart." 
This  done,  he  '  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  saw  corruption.'   David,  therefore  (argues  the  apostle), 
vxrald  not  be  the  subject  of  his  own  prediction,  which  had 
its  proper  fulfilment  only  in  the  resurrection  of  the  uncor- 
mpted  body  of  the  Son  of  God,  emphatically  God's  "  Holy 
One."    38-41.  tlie  forgiveness  of  sins — the  first  necessity 
of  the  sinner,  and  so  the  first  experienced  blessing  of  the 
Gospel,     by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things — The  sense  requires  that  a  pause  in  the  sentence 
be  made  here:    q.  d.,   'By  him  the  believer  is  absolved 
from  all  charges  of  the  law.'    What  follows— from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses — Is  not  an 
nxceptianal  but  an  explanatory  clause.    The  meaning  is  not, 
'Though  the  law  Justifies  from  many  things,  it  cannot 
Justify  from  all  things,  bnt  Christ  makes  up  all  deficien- 
cies:' but  the  meaning  is,  'By  Christ  the  believer  is  Jus- 
tified  from  all   things,  whereas  the    law  justifies   from 
nothing.'     (N.  B.  The  deeper  sense  of  justification,  the 
positive  side  of  It,  is  reserved  for  the  Epistles,  addressed  to 
the  Justified  themselves :  and  whereas  it  Is  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  here,  and  throughout  the  Acts  chiefly,  which  Is 
dwelt  on,  because  the  first  thing  in  order  to  bring  peace 
to  the  guilty  through  Christ  was  to  establish  His  Mes- 
Blahsh! p  by  His  resurrection,  in  the  Epistles  to  believers 
His  death  as  the  way  of  reconciliation  is  fully  unfolded.) 
Beware,  therefore,  Ac. — By  this  awful  warning  of   the 
Old  Testament  the  apostle  would  fain  "  shut  them  up  unto 
the  faith."    ye  will  not  believe  though  a  man  declare  It 
unto  yoa-i,  e.,  even  on  unexceptionable  testimony.    The 
words,  from  Habakkuk  1.  5,  were  originally  a  merciful 
but  fruitless  warning  against  the  approaching  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity.   As  such   nothing  could  more  fitly  describe  the 
more  awful    calamity  Impending    over    the   generation 
which   the  apostle  addressed.    42,  43.   And  when  the 
Jews  were  gone  out  of  the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles 
besought  that  these  words  might  be  preached  to  them 
the  next  sabbath — rather  (according  to  what  Is  beyond 
doubt  the  true  reading),  'Now,  as  they  were  going  out  (of 
the  synagogue)  they  besought' — t.  e.,  not  the  Gentiles, 
whose  case  comes  In  afterwards,  but  the  mixed  congrega- 
tion of  Jews  and  proselytes,  to  whom  the  discourse  had 
been  addressed,  entreated  to  have  another  hearing  of  such 
truths;  those  at  them,  that  is,  who  had  been  impressed. 
'  And  after  the  breaking  up  of  the   synagogue,  many 
of"  both  classes,  Jews  and  religious  proselytes,  followed 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (observe,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
inverted  order  of  these  names;  except  ch.  14. 14;  18.  7;  12. 
25;  on  which  see).    These  had  evidently  been  won  to  the 
Gospel  by  what  they  had  heard,  and  felt  a  clinging  to  their 
spiritual  benefactors,    who  speaking  to  them— following 
up  the  discourse  In  the  synagogue  by  some  further  words 
of  encouragement,    persuaded  them  to  continue  In  the 
grace  of  God— which  they  had  experienced  through  the 
Gospel.    (Cf.  ch.  11.  23.)    44-48.  the  next  sabbath  came 
almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
—the  Intervening  days  having  been  spent  In  further  in- 
quiry and  Instruction,  and  the  excitement  reaching  the 
G«-ntlles,  who  now  for  the  first  time  crowded,  along  with 
the  usual  worshippers,  into  the  synagogue.  But  when  the 
Jew*— those  zealots  of  exclusive  Judaism— saw  the  mul- 
i  Hade*,  they  -were  Ailed  with  envy— rather,  '  lndlgna- 
Wod,'  and  broke  out  In   their  usual  manner,     contra- 


dieting  and  blaspheming — There  Is  nothing  more  aTftc 
than  Jewish  fury  and  execration  of  the  name  of  Jesus  a* 
Nazareth,  when  thoroughly  roused.  Then  Paul  and  Bar* 
nn bus  waxed  bold,  and  said,  Ac. — This  Is  in  the  highest 
style  of  a  last  and  solemn  protestation.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  word  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you— 
See  the  direction  of  Christ  in  Luke  24.  47;  also  Romans  L 
16.  since  ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life — pass  sentence  upon  yourselves.  For  so  hath  the 
Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  4c. — These  and  other  pre- 
dictions must  have  been  long  before  this  brought  vividly 
home  to  Paul's  mind  in  connection  with  his  special  voca- 
tion to  the  Gentiles.  I  have  set  thee — i.  «.,  Messiah; 
from  which  Paul  Inferred  that  he  was  but  following  oul 
this  destination  of  his  Lord,  in  transferring  to  the  Gen- 
tiles those  "  unsearchable  riches"  which  were  now  by  the 
Jews  rejected  and  despised,  when  the  Gentiles  heard 
this,  they  were  glad— to  perceive  that  their  accession 
to  Christ  was  matter  of  Divine  arrangement  as  well  as 
apostolic  effort,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord- 
by  a  cordial  reception  of  it.  and  -as  many  as  were  or- 
dained to  eternal  life  believed — a  very  remarkable  state- 
ment, which  cannot,  without  force,  be  Interpreted  of 
anything  lower  than  this,  that  a  Divine  ordination  toetemai 
life  It  the  cause,  not  the  effect,  of  any  man's  believing.  4©- 
53.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published  through- 
out  all  the  region— Implying  some  stay  in  Antloch  and 
missionary  activity  in  its  vicinity,  the  devout  and  hon- 
ourable women — female  proselytes  of  distinction,  Jaun- 
diced against  the  new  preachers  by  those  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astics to  whom  they  had  learnt  to  look  up.  The  potent 
Influence  of  the  female  character  both  for  and  against  the 
truth  Is  seen  in  every  age  of  the  Church's  history,  ex- 
pelled them — an  easier  thing  than  to  refute  them,  shook 
off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them — as  directed, 
Matthew  10.  14.  came  unto  Iconlnm — a  populous  city 
about  forty-five  miles  south-east  from  Pisldlan  Antloch  : 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus;  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonla, 
Phrygia,  and  Pisldia;  and  in  later  times  largely  contrlbu* 
ting  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  dta- 
clples— who,  though  not  themselves  expelled,  had  to  en- 
dure sufferings  for  the  Gospel,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  14.  22- 
were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost — who 
not  only  raised  them  above  shame  and  fear,  as  professed 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  filled  them  with  holy  and 
elevated  emotions. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-7.  Meeting  with  8imilar  Success  and  Sim- 
iiAE  Opposition  at  Iconitjm,  Paul  and  Babnaba* 
Flee  fob  theib  Lives  to  Ltstba  and  Debbb,  and 
Pbeach  thebe.  'After  this  detailed  account  of  Paul's 
labours  at  Pisldlan  Antloch,  Luke  subjoins  only  brief 
notices  of  his  further  labours,  partly  because  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  his  discourses  must  have  embraced 
nearly  the  same  topics,  and  partly  because  the  conse- 
quences that  resulted  assumed  quite  a  similar  shape.' 
[OLSHAUSEN.]  1.  they  went  both  together  Into  ths 
synagogue — q.  d.,  'Though  Paul  was  now  the  prominent 
speaker  and  actor,  yet  In  everything  Barnabas  went 
along  with  him.'  a  .  .  .  multitude  .  .  .  of  the  Greeks 
believed — meaning  probably  the  religious  proselytes,  as 
opposed  to  "the  Gentiles"  mentioned  v.  2.  3.  Long  time 
therefore  abode  they— because  In  spite  of  opposition  they 
were  meeting  with  so  much  success,  speaking  boldly 
In  the  Lord— rather,  '  In  dependence  on  the  Lord,'  i. «.,  on 
their  glorified  Head,  who  gave  testimony  to  the  word 
of  his  grace — a  notable  definition  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
whole  burden  Is  Grace,  and  granted—'*  granting,"  i.  e. 
who  confirmed  the  Gospel  by  granting  miraculous  at- 
testation to  it.  (The  "and"  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.) 
5.  an  assault  mads  ...  to  stone  them — rather  here, '  an 
Impetuous  movement'  with  a  view  to  atoning  them :  few 
in  2  Corinthians  11. 25,  Paul  says,  "  Once  I  was  stoned,"  and 
that  was  at  Lystra,  as  expressly  related  In  v.  19.  (Pa 
ley's  remarks  —Herat  Paulina — on  this  singular  coinci- 
dence between    the    Epistle   and    the    history  are  vary 
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•tanking.'  tted— (See  Matthew  10.23.)  «.  to  I.ystr*  and 
Uwrrse — the  one  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south,  the  other 
KMne  s.ity  miles  to  the  east  of  Iconlum,  somewhere  about 
toe  bases  of  what  are  called  the  Black  Mountains  and  the 
>v»©t*  of  Monnt  Taurus;  but  their  exact  position  has  not 
ret  been  discovered. 
B--JL    At  Lystba,   Paul   Healing   a   Cripple,  the 

ViBOFLS   ARK  80ABCB  RESTRAINED   FROM   SACRIFICING  TO 

T.3KM  as  Gods,  but  afterwards,  their  Minds  being 
jtoxsoNKD,  they  Stone  Paul,  Leaving  him  for  Dead— 
':Vithxirawing  to  Dekbk,  rurt  Preach  and  Teach 
(HEkk.  There  being  no  ment.on  of  the  synagogue  at 
L.ystra,  It  is  probable  there  were  too  few  Jews  there  to 
form  one.  8-10.  there  sut  there  a  certain  man  ...  a 
■ripple  from  hi*  mother's  vromb  .  .  .  The  saint  heard 
Paul  speak— In  the  open  air  and  (v.  11)  to  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  steadfastly  beholding  him — as  he  did 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  when  about  to  work  a  miracle  on 
him.  and  perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed — 
Paul  may  have  been  led  by  the  sight  of  this  cripple  to 
Jwell  on  the  Saviour's  miracles  of  healing,  and  His  pres- 
»nt  power;  and  perceiving  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  patient  drank  In  his  words,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
put  his  own  case  Into  the  Redeemer's  hands,  the  Spirit 
of  the  glorified  Physician  name  all  upon  him,  and  "  with 
»  loud  voice"  he  bade  him  "stand  upright  upon  his  feet." 
The  effect  was  instantaneous — he  'sprang'  to  ills  feet  "and 
walked. "  11-13.  In  the  speech  of  Lycaonla — whether  a 
oormptlon  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  was  well  enough 
understood  In  this  region,  or  the  remains  of  some  older 
tongue,  Is  not  known.  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us 
In  the  likeness  of  men — the  language  of  a  rude  and  un- 
sophisticated people.  Put  '  that  which  was  a  superstition 
In  Lycaonla,  and  for  which  the  whole  creation  groaned, 
became  a  reality  at  Bethlehem.'  [Webster  and  Wilkin- 
son.] they  called  Barnabas,  Jnplter— the  father  of  the 
gods,  from  his  commanding  mien  (Ohbvsostom  thinks). 
atad  Paul,  Mercnrtus—  the  god  of  eloquence  and  the  mes- 
aei.ger  and  attendant  of  Jupiter,  in  the  heathen  myth- 
ology, the  priest  of  Jupiter  which  was  (t.  e.,  whose 
iemple  stood)  before  their  city,  brought  oxen  and 
jsirUmda-  to  crown  the  victims  and  decorate,  as  on 
iSestlve  occasions,  the  porches.  14-18.  when  Barnabas 
and  Paul  heard— Barnabas  is  pat  first  here,  apparently 
»s  having  been  styled  the  "Jupiter"  of  the  company— 
they  rent  their  clothes  and  ran  In— rather  (according 
So  the  true  reading), '  ran  forth' — among  the  people,  cry- 
teg  out,  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?— This  was  some- 
thing more  than  that  abhorrence  of  idolatry  which  took 
possession  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity:  it  was  that  delicate  sensibility  to 
•verythirjg  which  affects  the  honour  of  God  which  Chris- 
tianity, giving  as  in  God  a  reconciled  Father,  alone  can 
produce ;  making  the  Christian  instinctively  feel  himself 
to  be  wounded  in  all  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  filling 
aim  with  mingled  horror  and  grief  when  such  gross  In- 
sults as  this  are  offered  to  him.  we  are  men  of  like 
passions,  &o.— How  nnlike  either  Imposture  or  enthu- 
siasm is  this,  and  how  high  above  all  self-seeking  do 
these  men  of  Christ  show  themselves  to  be !  unto  the 
living  God— This  is  the  most  glorious  and  distinctive  of 
•11  the  names  of  God.  It  is  the  familiar  phraseology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  in  such  contrast  with  all  that 
la  to  be  found  within  the  literature  of  heathenism,  is 
shown  to  be,  with  its  sequel,  the  New  Testament,  the  one 
Book  of  the  true  religion,  who  made  heaven,  and 
«<u-th,  and  the  sea,  and  all  therein— This  Idea  of  creation, 
utterly  unknown  alike  to  rude  and  to  cultivated  heathen- 
Ism,  would  not  only  define  what  was  meant  by  "the 
living  God,"  but  open  up  a  new  world,  on  after  reflec- 
tion, to  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the  audience,  who 
la  tim*r  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways— <  «.,  without  extending  to  them  the  revelation 
/onchsafed  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  the  grace  attend- 
ing it:  of.  oh.  17.  30  •  1  Corinthians  1.  21.  (Yet  not  without 
jnllt  on  their  part  was  this  privation,  Romans  1.  20,  <&e.) 
a*— ertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
i»      hat,  Ac— Though  the  heinousness  of  idolatry  is  rep- 


resented as  so  much  less  in  the  heathen,  by  now  mass 
they  were  outside  the  pale  of  revealed  religion,  he  takes 
care  to  add  that  the  heathen  have  Divine  "witness" 
enough  to  leave  them  "  without  excuse."  he  did  good- 
scattering  ills  beneficence  everywhere  and  in  a  thousand 
forms,  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons — on 
which  human  subsistence  and  all  human  enjoyment  de- 
pend. In  Lycaonla,  where,  as  ancient  writers  attest 
rain  Is  peculiarly  scarce,  this  allusion  would  have  all  the 
greater  effect,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad* 
ness — a  natural  colloquialism,  the  heart  being  gladdened 
by  the  food  supplied  to  the  body,  and  with  these  say- 
ings scarce  restrained  they  the  people  that  they  had 
not  done  sacrifice  to  them— In  spite  of  this,  and  Peter's 
repudiation  of  all  such  honour  (ch.  10.  26),  how  soon  did 
idolatrous  tendencies  begin  to  show  thernselves  in  the 
Christian  Church,  at  length  to  be  systematized  and  en- 
joined In  tile  Church  of  Home!  came  thither  Jews 
from  Antloch  and  Iconlum — Furious  zeal  that  would 
travel  so  far  to  counteract  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross! 
persuaded  the  people — 'the  multitudes.'  and  having 
stoned  Paul — See  on  v.  5.  Barnabas  they  seem  to  have 
let  alone;  Paul,  as  the  prominent  actor  aud  speaker, 
being  the  object  of  all  their  rage.  The  words  seem  to 
imply  that  it  was  the  Jews  who  did  this;  and  no  doubt 
they  took  the  lead  (v.  19),  but  It  was  the  act  of  the  insti- 
gated and  fickle  multitudes  along  with  them,  drew 
him  out  of  the  city— By  comparing  this  with  ch.  7.  &s  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Jews  were  the  chief  actors  In  this 
scene,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  hint — sor- 
rowing. So  his  labours  here  had  not  been  lu  vain  :  "  Dis- 
ciples" had  been  gathered,  who  now  rallied  around  th* 
bleeding  body.  And  one  appears  to  have  been  gained  on  this 
occasion,  of  far  more  importance  than  all  the  rest — Timo- 
thkus.  See  on  ch.  18. 1-3.  (It  could  scarcely  have  been  at 
the  subsequent  visit,  v.  21,  for  the  reason  given  on  2  Timo- 
thy 3. 10, 11;  while  at  the  third  visit,  ch.  16. 1-S,  he  was 
already  a  Christian.)  he  rose  up— It  is  just  possible  that 
this  recovery  was  natural;  the  insensibility  occasioned 
by  such  treatment  as  he  had  received  sometimes  passing 
away  of  Itself,  and  leaving  the  patient  less  hurt  than  ap- 
peared. Bat  certainly  the  impression  naturally  left  on 
the  mind  by  the  words  is  that  the  restoration  was  mirac- 
ulous ;  and  so  the  best  interpreters  understand  the  words. 
This  Is  confirmed  by  what  follows — came  Into  the  city- 
Noble  intrepidity  !  next  day  he  departed  with  Barna- 
bas to  Derbe — a  Journey  for  which  he  could  hardly  be  fit 
if  his  recovery  had  been  natural.  (See  as  to  Derbe,  on  v.  6.) 
and  -when  they  had  preached  to  that  city  and  had 
taught  many— rather,  'had  made  many  disciples'  (mar~ 
(fin);  but  probably  without  suffering  any  persecution,  aa 
Derbe  is  not  mentioned  along  with  Antioch,  Ieoninm, 
and  Lystra,  2  Timothy  3. 11. 

21-28.  Paul  and  Babnabas  betbace  their  steps,  bb- 
ttjbn  to  Antioch  in  Sybia,  and  thus  complete  thjuh 
fibst  Missionaby  Joubney.  31,  aa.  they  returned  t« 
Lystra,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  confirming  the  souls, 
&c— At  Derbe,  Paul  was  not  far  from  the  well-tnown 
pass  which  leads  down  from  the  central  tableland  to  CI- 
licla  and  Tarsus.  But  his  thoughts  did  not  centre  in  an 
earthly  home.  He  revisited  the  places  where  he  bad  been 
reviled  and  persecuted,  but  where  he  had  left  as  sheep  in 
the  desert  the  disciples  whom  his  Master  had  enabled  him 
to  gather.  They  needed  building  up  and  strengthening 
in  the  faith,  comforting  in  the  midst  of  their  inevitable 
suffering,  and  fencing  round  by  permanent  institutions. 
Undaunted  therefore  by  the  dangers  that  awaited  them, 
our  missionaries  return  to  them,  using  words  of  encour- 
agement which  none  but  the  founders  of  a  true  religion 
would  have  ventured  to  address  to  their  earliest  converts, 
that  "  we  can  only  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  pass- 
ing through  much  tribulation."  [Hows.]  »3,  34.  when 
tlv>y  had  ordained  them  elders— lit., '  chosen  by  show  Of 
hands.'  But  as  that  would  imply  that  this  was  done  by 
the  apostles'  own  hands,  many  render  the  word,  as  in  oni 
version,  "ordained."  Still,  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  th« 
New  Testament  that  the  word  had  then  lost  its  pEopei 
meaning,  as  this  is  beyond  doubt  its  meaning  In  2  Corin 
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&)&bi  a.  1>,  and  as  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the 
xxjoorrenoe  of  the  people  was  required  In  all  elections  to 
tarred  office  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  It  Is  per- 
i»jm  better  to  understand  the  words  to  mean, '  when  they 
aad  made  a  choice  of  elders,'  <. «.,  superintended  such 
ahoiee  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  and  had  prayed  with 
bating— Ufc,  '  fastings,'  thus  setting  them  solemnly  apart. 
This  last  clause  confirms  our  Interpretation  of  the  former. 
F"wr  If  "ordination"  was  by  prayer  and  fasting  (see  ch.  18. 
I),  why  should  it  be  said  they  first  "ordained  elders,"  and 
after  that  "prayed  with  fasting?"  Whereas  if  the  first 
clause  refer  to  the  choice  and  the  second  to  the  ordination, 
sll  if.  natural,  they  commended  ('committed')  them— 
1.  «.,  all  these  churches,  to  the  Lord— Jesus,  when  they 
had  preached  the  -word  In  Perga— now  doing  what,  for 
tome  reason,  they  had  not  done  on  their  former  visit,  but 
probably  with  no  visible  fruit,  they  went  down  into 
AMMlela— a  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Pamphylla,  drawing 
lo  Itself  the  commerce  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  36.  sailed  to 
Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  recommended — 
Mee  on  oh.  IS.  8.  87.  when  they  had  gathered  the  Church 
together,  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with 
th«m,  Ac.— As  their  call  and  mission  had  been  solemn  and 
formal,  in  the  presence  of  and  by  the  Church  as  well  as 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  dutifully,  and  no  doubt  with  eager 
joy,  convened  the  Church  and  gave  in  their  report  of  "all 
that  God  had  done  with  them,"  i.  e.,  by  and  for  them. 
and  haw  (in  particular)  he  had  opened  the  door  of 
faith  to  the  Gentiles— to  such  even  as  before  had  not 
been  proselytes.  See  on  ch.  11. 21 ;  and  on  the  language, 
see  1  Corinthians  18.  9;  2  Corinthians  2. 12;  Colossians  4.3. 
The  ascribing  directly  to  God  of  such  access  to  the  Gen- 
Mies  Is  to  be  noted.  88.  there  they  abode  long  time— 
("no  little  time').  From  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sion till  they  left  Antioch  to  go  up  to  attend  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  some  four  or  five  years  elapsed ;  and  as  the 
missionary  Journey  would  probably  occupy  less  than  two 
years,  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be  the  period  of  their 
stay  at  Antioch.    (But  see  Chronological  Table.) 

CHAPTER     XV. 
Var.  1-45.    Council,  at  Jerusalem  to  decide  on  the 

MO— CT  OF  CTK0TXM0I8ICN  FOR  THE  GENTILE  CONVERTS. 

t,  ».  certain  men— See  the  description  of  them  In  Gala- 
Uacs  %.  4.  Panl  and  Barnabas  (now  the  recognized 
heads  of  the  Church  at  Antioch)  had  no  small  dissen- 
ston  and  disputation  with  them,  they  determined 
ft.  «.,  the  Church  did)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
sortain  other*  of  them— Titus  was  one,  Galatlans  2. 1 ; 
probably  as  an  unolrcumcised  Gentile  convert  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  not  mentioned  In  the 
Acts,  but  only  In  2  Corinthians,  Galatlans,  2  Timothy, 
and  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him.  [Alford.]  they  de- 
termined that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem .  .  .  about  this  question — That  such  a  deputa- 
tion shotild  be  formally  despatched  by  the  Church  of  An- 
Uooh  was  natural,  as  It  might  be  called  the  mother-church 
of  Gentile  Christianity.  3-6.  being  brought  on  their 
way  by  the  Chureh— a  kind  of  official  escort.  *hey 
passed  through  Phenlce — See  on  ch.  11.  19.  and  Sa- 
maria, declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
they  reused  great  joy  to  the  brethren — As  the  converts 
la  those  parts  were  Jewish  (ch.  11. 19),  their  spirit  contrasts 
ftvrowably  with  that  of  others  of  their  nation,  and  when 
they  were  come  to  Jerusalem— This  was  Paul's  third 
visit  to  Jdktsaxkm'  after  his  conversion,  and  on  this  oc- 
ooston  took  place  what  i*  related  in  Galatlans  2. 1-10.  (See 
there.)  ware  received  ot  the  Church,  and  the  apostles 
and  elders— evidently  at  a  meeting  formally  convened  for 
this  purpose:  the  deputation  being  one  so  influential,  and 
tram  a  Church  of  such  note,  they  declared  all  things 
9iat  God  had  done  with  them.  See  on  oh.  14. 14-27.  the 
I's^osslea  and  alders  came  together  to  consider  ot  this — 
•at  In  presence,  as  would  seem,  of  the  people  (v.  12,  22, 23). 
f .  Peter,  Ac  This  Is  the  last  mention  of  him  In  the  Acts, 
%*A  one  worthy  of  his  standing,  as  formally  pronouncing, 
!r->m  the  Divine  decision  of  the  matter  already  In  his  own 
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case,  in  favour  of  the  views  which  Paul's  whole  labour* 
were  devoted  to  establishing,  a  good  'while  ago— pro- 
bably about  fifteen  years  before  this,  made  choice  .  .  . 
that  the  Gentiles  by  my  month.  Bee  on  oh.  11.  21.  Goo 
which  lenoweth  the  hearts— Implying  that  the  rea. 
question  for  admission  to  full  standing  In  the  vlslbl* 
Church  Is  the  state  of  the  heart.  Hence,  though  that  can 
not  be  known  by  men,  no  principle  of  admission  t« 
Church  privileges  which  reverse*  this  can  be  sound,  put 
no  difference  bet-ween  us  and  them  i  Purifying  theis 
hearts  by  faith— "  Purification"  here  refers  to  "sprlnk 
ling  (of  the  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Jesus)  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God."  (See  on  1  Corinthians  & 
11.)  How  rich  is  this  brief  description  of  the  Inward  rev- 
olution wrought  upon  the  genuine  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus!  10.  -why  tempt  ('try,'  'provoke')  ye  God— by 
standing  In  the  way  of  his  declared  purpose,  to  put  s 
yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  &c.  He  that  was 
circumcised  became  thereby  bound  to  keep  the  whole 
law.  (See  Galatlans  5.  IS.)  It  was  not  then  the  mer« 
yoke  of  burdensome  ceremonies,  but  of  an  obligation 
which,  the  more  earnest  and  spiritual  men  became,  ths 
more  Impossible  they  felt  It  to  fulfil.  (See  Romans  8.6- 
Galatlans  2. 4,  &c.)  11.  through  the  grace  ot  the  Lord 
Jesus — i. «.,  by  that  only,  we  shall  be  saved  even  as 
they—'  Circumcision  In  our  case  being  no  advantage,  and 
In  their  case  uuclroumclslon  no  loss ;  but  grace  doing  all 
for  both,  and  the  same  for  each.'  13.  Then  all  .  .  .  gave 
audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul — On  this  order  of  the 
names  here,  see  on  v.  25.  declaring  what  miracles  and 
signs  God  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them — Thla 
detail  of  facts,  Immediately  following  up  those  which 
Peter  had  recalled  to  mind,  would  lead  all  who  waited 
only  for  Divine  teaohlng  to  see  that  God  had  himself  pro- 
nounced the  Gentile  converts  to  be  disciples  in  as  full 
standing  as  the  Jews,  without  circumcision ;  and  the  at- 
testing miracles  to  which  Paul  here  refers  would  tend,  In 
such  an  assembly,  to  silence  opposition.  13.  James  an- 
swered, saying,  Ac— Whoever  this  James  was  (sea  on 
Galatlans  1.  19),  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  here,  as  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, speaks  last,  winding  up  the  debate.  His  decision, 
though  given  as  his  own  Judgment  only,  could  not  be  of 
great  weight  with  the  opposing  party,  from  his  conserva- 
tive reverence  for  all  Jewish  usages  within  the  circle  of 
Israelitish  Christianity.  14-17.  Simeon— a  Hebrew  vari- 
ation of  Simon,  as  In  2  Peter  1. 1;  ((Jr.)  the  Jewish  and 
family  name  of  Peter,  hath  declared  how  God  at  ths 
first— answering  to  Peter's  own  expression  "  a  good  whils 
ago,"  v.  7.  did  visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out  of  them— 
in  the  exercise  of  His  adorable  sovereignty,  a  people  for 
(the  honour  of)  his  name— or  for  His  glory,  to  this  agree 
the  -words  of  the  prophets — generally;  but  those  of 
Amos  (ch.  9. 11)  are  specified  (nearly  as  in  the  Septuagint 
version).  The  point  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  predicted 
purpose  of  God,  under  the  new  economy,  that  "the 
heathen  "  or  "  Gentiles  "  should  be  "  called  by  His  name," 
or  have  "  His  name  called  upon  them."  By  the  "  build- 
ing again  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  ol  David,"  or  restoring 
its  decayed  splendour,  is  meant  that  only  and  glorious 
recovery  which  It  was  to  experience  under  David's  "soa 
and  Lord."  18, 19.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works 
from  the  beginning— He  who  announced  these  things  M 
long  before,  and  He  who  had  now  brought  them  to  pass, 
were  one  and  the  same;  so  that  they  were  no  novelty, 
wherefore,  my  sentence  (or  'Judgment')  Is,  that  -we 
trouble  not  (with  Jewish  obligations)  them  which  from 
among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God — rather,  'are 
turning.'  The  work  Is  regarded  as  in  progress,  and  In- 
deed was  rapidly  advancing.  SO.  But  .  .  .  that  they  ab- 
stain from  pollutions  of  idols — i.  e.,  things  polluted  by 
having  been  offered  In  sacrifice  to  idols.  The  heathes 
were  accustomed  to  give  away  or  sell  portions  of  such  ani- 
mals. From  such  food  James  would  enjoin  the  Gentile 
converts  to  abstain,  lest  It  should  seem  to  the  Jews  thai 
they  were  not  entirely  weaned  from  Idolatry,  and  front 
fornication— The  characteristic  sin  of  heathendom,  tta 
blushlngly  practised  by  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  the  la 
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nlpaaoo  of  whlcn  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts 
KTiaid  to  Jews,  whose  Scriptures  branded  It  as  an  aboml- 
aaV.OT.  of  the  heathen,  proclaim  them  to  be  yet  Joined  to 
the..'  old  Idols,  and  from  things  strangled — which  had 
«h»  blood  In  them.  Md  from  blood— In  every  form,  as 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  and  the  eating  of 
arbioh,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts, 
uronld  shook  their  prejudices.  See  on  v.  28,  29.  For  Moses 
yt  old  Urn*  hath  In  every  city  tliem  that  preach  htm 
.  evary  Sabbath-day—  thus  keeping  alive  In  every 
lew  those  feelings  which  each  practices  would  shock,  and 
vhloh,  therefore,  the  Qentlle  converts  must  carefully 
respect  if  the  oneness  of  both  classes  in  Christ  was  to 
&e  practically  preserved.  The  wisdom  of  these  suggestions 
commended  Itself  to  all  present.  33,  'Z3.  Judas  inr- 
asia«d  Barsabaa — therefore  not  the  apostle  "Judas  the 
brother  of  James"  (ch.  1.  13),  surnamed  "Thaddeus" 
(Matthew  10.  8);  nor  can  It  be  shown  that  he  was  a  brother 
•f  "Joseph  called  Barsabas "  (ch.  1.23).  But  nothing  is 
known  of  him  beyond  what  Is  here  said,  and  SUas— the 
tame  as  "Sllvanus"  in  the  Epistles.  He  became  Paul's 
companion  on  his  second  missionary  Journey  (v.  40). 
©h»ef  men  among  the  brethren — selected  purposely  as 
•ruch,  to  express  the  honour  In  which  they  held  the  Church 
at  Antloch,  and  the  deputies  they  had  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil, and,  as  the  matter  affected  all  Gentile  converts,  to  give 
weight  to  the  written  decision  of  this  Important  assem- 
bly. They  were  "prophets,"  v.  32  (and  see  on  ch.  11.  27), 
and  as  such  doubtless  their  eminence  In  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  had  been  obtained,  and  they  ■wrote  .  .  .  by 
thorn— This  is  the  first  mention  In  the  New  Testament  his- 
tory of  writing  as  an  element  in  Its  development.  And 
the  combination  here  of  written  and  oral  transmission 
of  an  important  decision  reminds  us  of  the  first  occasion 
of  writing  mentioned  In  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  simi- 
lar combination  occurs,  Exodus  17. 14.  But  whereas  there 
It  Is  the  deep  difference  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
which  is  proclaimed,  here  It  Is  the  obliteration  of  that  differ- . 
•nee  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  [Baumoarten.] 
greetings— The  only  other  place  in  the  New  Testament 
where  this  word  oocurs  (except  in  the  letter  of  Lyslas,  oh. 
B.  26)  Is  James  1. 1,  which  seems  to  show  that  both  letters 
were  drawn  np  by  the  same  hand,  f  Bengel.1  the  Gen- 
tile  brethren  In  Antloch,  and  Syria,  and  CI  1  Id  a  — 
showing  that  churches  then  existed  in  Cillcla  as  well  as 
Syria,  which  owed  their  existence,  in  all  likelihood,  to 
Paul's  labours  during  the  interval  between  his  return  to 
Tarsus  (ch.  9.  30)  and  his  departure  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas for  AntlOOh  (see  on  ch.  11.  25,  26).  34-27.  Foras- 
much as  we  have  heard  that  certain  which  went  ont 
(ram  ns  have  troubled  yon  -with  words — without  au- 
thority or  even  knowledge  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
though  they  belonged  to  It,  and  probably  pretended  to 
represent  Its  views,  subverting  yonr  souls— Such  strong 
language  is  evidently  designed  to  express  Indignation  at 
this  attempt,  by  an  unauthorized  party,  to  bring  the 
whole  Christian  Church  under  Judicial  and  legal  bond- 
age, ssr  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul — Barnabas  is 
put  first  here,  and  In  v.  12,  on  account  of  his  former  supe- 
rior position  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (see  ch.  9.  27 ;  11. 
O)— an  evidence  this  that  we  have  the  document  precisely 
ss  written,  as  also  of  the  credibility  of  this  precious  his- 
tory. Men  that  have  hazarded  (lit.,  '  rendered  up,'  as  In 
will  they  did)  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ— Noble  testimony  to  those  beloved  men  I  It 
was  doubtless  prompted  more  Immediately  by  the  narra- 
tive they  had  Just  listened  to  from  their  own  lips,  v.  12, 
and  Judiciously  Inserted  In  this  letter,  to  give  them  the 
highest  weight  as  the  bearers  of  it,  along  with  their  own 
ieputies.  Jndaa  and  Silas  shall  tell  you  the  same  by 
month — Mark  here  how  considerate  and  tender  It  was  to 
send  men  who  would  be  able  to  say  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
what  could  not  be  expected  to  come  from  themselves. 
9S.  *••  For  tt  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to 
as.  The  One,  inwardly  guiding  to  and  setting  His  seal 
sn  the  decision  come  to;  the  other,  the  external  ecclesi- 
astical authority  devoutly  embracing,  expressing,  and 
wnvwyin*  to  the  churches  that  decision  :— a  great  princi- 


ple this  for  the  Church  in  all  time,  to  lay  npun  yaa  em 
greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things  .  .  .  from 
which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well— Th* 

whole  language  of  these  prohibitions,  and  of  v.  20,  21.  im- 
plies that  they  were  designed  as  concessions  to  Jewish 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  as 
things  which  were  all  of  unchanging  obligation.  The 
only  cause  for  hesitation  arises  from  "fornication  "  being 
mixed  up  with  the  other  three  things;  which  has  led 
many  to  regard  the  whole  as  permanently  prohibited.  But 
the  remarks  on  v.  20  may  clear  this.  The  then  state  of 
heathen  society  in  respect  of  all  the  four  things  seems  the 
reason  for  so  mixing  them  up.  30-33.  they  rejoiced  for 
the  consolation — As  the  same  word  is  in  the  next  verse 
properly  rendered  "exhorted,"  the  meaning  probably  is 
'  rejoiced  for  the  exhortation  '  (margin),  or  advice ;  so  wise 
in  itself  and  so  contrary  to  the  imposition  attempted  to  be 
practised  upon  them  by  the  Judaizers.  Jndas  and  Silas 
being  prophets  themselves — i.  e.,  inspired  teachers — ex- 
horted the  brethren  with  many  'words  (or  'much  dis- 
course '),  and  confirmed  them — opening  up,  no  doubt,  the 
great  principle  Involved  In  the  controversy  now  settled, 
of  gratuitous  salvation,  or  the  purification  of  the  heart  by 
faith  alone  (as  expressed  by  Peter,  v.  9, 11),  and  dwelling 
on  the  necessity  of  harmony  in  principle  and  affection  be- 
tween the  Gentile  disciples  and  their  Jewish  brethren. 
■were  let  go  In  peace— 'with  peace,'  as  the  customary 
parting  salutation.  34,  39.  it  pleased  Silas  ('Silas  de- 
termined ')  to  abide  there  still — (The  authorities  against 
the  insertion  of  this  verse  are  strong.  It  may  have  been 
afterwards  added  to  explain  v.  40.)  Doubtless  the  attrac- 
tion to  Antioch  for  Silas  was  Panl's  presence  there,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  have  now  formed  that  permanent  at- 
tachment which  the  sequel  of  this  book  and  Paul's  Epis- 
tles show  to  have  existed.  Paul  and  Barnabas  con- 
tinned  in  Antloch,  teaching  (to  the  disciples)  and 
preaching  (to  those  without)  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
with  many  others  (other  labourers)  also— How  rich 
must  Antioch  at  this  time  have  been  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  Gospel !  (For  a  painful  scene  on  this  occasion  between 
Paul  and  Peter,  see  Galatlans  2.  11,  &c.) 

36-48.  Dissension  between  Pattl  and  Barnabas— 
Thet  pabt  company  to  pbosecute  bepabate  mission- 
ary Tor/RS.  And  some  days  after— how  long,  is  matter 
only  of  conjecture.  Paul  said  to  Barnabatt,  Let  us  go 
again  and  visit  our  (the  true  reading  is,  '  the')  brethren 
in  every  city  'where  we  have  preached  .  .  .  and  see 
how  they  do — whether  they  were  advancing  or  declin- 
ing, &c. :  a  pattern  for  churches  and  successful  mission- 
aries In  every  age.  ('  Reader,  how  stands  it  with  thee  V) 
[Bengel.]  '  Paul  felt  that  he  was  not  called  to  spend  a 
peaceful,  though  laborious  life  at  Antioch,  but  that  his 
true  work  was  "  far  off  among  the  Gentiles." '  We  notice 
here,  for  the  first  time,  a  trace  of  that  tender  solicitude 
for  his  converts,  that  earnest  longing  to  see  their  faces, 
which  appears  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  features  of 
his  character.  He  thought,  doubtless,  of  the  Plsidians 
and  Lycaonians,  as  he  thought  afterwards  at  Athens  and 
Corinth  of  the  Thessalonians,  from  whom  he  had  been 
lately  "taken  In  presence,  not  in  heart,  night  and  day 
praying  exceedingly  that  he  might  see  their  face  and 
perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith."  [Hows.] 
Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John  ,  ,  . 
Mark — his  nephew  (Colossiaus  4. 10).  But  Paul  thought 
not  good  to  take  him  with  them  who  departed  front 
them — i.  e.,  who  had  departed  ;  but  the  word  is  stronger 
than  this — '  who  stood  aloof  or  '  turned  away'  from  them 
— front  Pamphylln,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work— the  work  yet  before  them.  The  allusion  is  to 
what  is  recorded  in  ch.  13.13  (on  which  see).  And  th« 
contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  (such  was  the 
'irritation,'  or  'exacerbation')  that  they  departed  una* 
der  one  from  the  other— Said  they  not  truly  to  the  Lys- 
trlans  that  they  were  "  men  of  like  passions  with  them?" 
(Ch.  14. 15.)  But  who  was  to  blame*  (1),  That  John  Mark 
had  either  tired  of  the  work  or  shrunk  from  the  danger* 
and  fatigues  that  vet  lay  before  them,  was  undeniable 
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and  Paul  concluded  Unit  what  he  had  done  he  might,  and 
probably  would,  do  again.  Was  he  wrong  In  this?  (See 
Proverbs  2-1 19.)  But  (2),  To  this  Barnabas  might  reply 
that  no  rule  was  without  exception  ;  that  one  failure.  In 
a  younjj  Christian,  was  not  enough  to  condemn  him  for 
life ;  that  if  near  relationship  might  be  thought  to  warp 
als  judgment,  It  also  gave  him  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  man  better  than  others;  and  that  as  he  was  himself 
anxious  to  be  allowed  another  trial  (.and  the  result  makes 
this  next  to  certain),  in  order  that  he  might  wipe  out  the 
effect  of  his  former  failure  and  show  what  "hardness  he 
could  now  endure  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  his 
petition  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  Now,  since  John  Mark 
did  retrieve  his  character  In  these  respects,  and  a  recon- 
alllatlon  took  place  between  Paul  and  him,  so  cordial 
that  the  apostle  expresses  more  than  once  the  confidence 
he  had  in  hlin  aad  the  value  he  set  upon  his  services  (Co- 
loaalans  4. 10, 11 ;  2  Timothy  4. 11),  it  may  seem  that  events 
■bowed  Barnabas  to  be  In  the  right,  and  Paul  too  harsh 
and  hasty  in  his  Judgment.  But,  in  behalf  of  Paul,  it  may 
well  be  answered,  that  not  being  able  to  see  into  the  fu- 
ture he  had  only  the  unfavourable  past  to  J  udge  by ;  that 
the  gentleness  of  Barnabas  (Ch.  4.  36;  11.  24)  had  already 
laid  him  open  to  Imposition  (see  on  Galatians  2. 13),  to 
which  near  relationship  would  in  this  case  make  him 
jiore  liable ;  and  that  In  refusing  to  take  John  Mark  on 
this  missionary  Journey  he  was  not  Judging  his  Christian 
character  nor  pronouncing  on  his  fitness  for  future  ser- 
vice, but  merely  providing  In  the  mean  time  against  being 
again  put  to  serious  inconvenience  and  having  their 
hands  weakened  by  a  possible  second  desertion.  On  the 
whole,  then,  It  seems  clear  that  each  of  these  great  ser- 
vant* of  Christ  had  something  to  say  for  himself,  in  de- 
fence of  the  position  which  they  respectively  took  up ; 
that  while  Barnabas  was  quite  able  to  appreciate  the 
grounds  on  which  Paul  proceeded,  Paul  was  not  so  com- 
petent to  Judge  of  the  considerations  which  Barnabas 
probably  urged;  that  while  Paul  had  but  one  object  in 
view,  to  see  that  the  companion  of  their  arduous  work 
was  one  of  thoroughly  congenial  spirit  and  sufficient 
nerve,  Barnabas,  over  and  above  the  same  desire,  might 
not  unreasonably  be  afraid  for  the  soul  of  his  nephew, 
lest  the  refusal  to  allow  him  to  accompany  them  on  their 
Journey  might  injure  bis  Christian  character  and  deprive 
the  Church  of  a  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
while  both  sought  only  the  glory  of  their  common  Mas- 
ter, each  looked  at  the  question  at  issue,  to  some  extent, 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  temperament,  which 
grace  sanctifies  and  refines,  but  does  not  destroy  —  Paul, 
through  the  medium  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  which,  warm  and  womanly  as  his 
affections  were,  gave  a  tinge  of  lofty  sternness  to  his 
resolves  where  that  seemed  to  be  affected;  Barnabas, 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  singleness  of  heart  in 
Christ's  service,  though  probably  not  in  equal  strength 
(Oalatians  2. 13),  but  also  of  a  certain  natural  gentleness 
which,  where  a  Christian  relative  was  concerned,  led  him 
to  attach  more  weight  to  what  seemed  for  his  spiritual 
good  than  Paul  could  be  supposed  to  do.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  quite  possible  that  they  might  have 
amicably  'agreed  to  differ,'  each  taking  his  own  com- 
panion, as  they  actually  did.  But  the  '  paroxysm'  (as  the 
word  is),  the  'exacerbation'  which  Is  expressly  given  as 
the  cause  of  their  parting,  shows  but  too  plainly,  that 
human  infirmity  amidst  the  great  labours  of  the  Church 
ct  Antioch  at  length  sundered  those  who  had  sweetly 
and  lovingly  borne  together  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  during  a  protracted  tour  in  the  service  of  Christ. 
"  Therefore  let  no  man  glory  In  men"  (1  Corinthians  3.  21). 
As  for  John  Mark,  although  through  his  uncle's  warm 
advocacy  of  bis  cause  he  was  put  in  a  condition  to  dissi- 
pate the  cloud  that  hun«  over  him,  how  bitter  to  him 
must  have  ever  afterwards  been  the  reflection  that  it  was 
nl*  culpable  conduct  which  gave  occasion  to  whatever 
was  sinful  in  the  strife  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
to  a  separation  In  aotion,  though  no  doubt  with  a  ma- 
vtsal  Christian  regard,  between  those  who  bad  till  then 
v7oas;ht  nobly  together  I  How  watchful  does  all  this 
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teach  Christians,  and  especially  Christian  ministers  aivs 
missionaries,  to  be  against  giving  way  to  rash  Judgment 
and  hot  temper  towards  each  other,  especially  where  on 
both  sides  the  glory  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  difference  I 
How  possible  is  it  that  in  such  cases  both  parties  may, 
on  the  question  at  Issue,  be  more  or  less  In  the  right  l 
How  difficult  is  it  even  for  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  differing  as  they  do  In  their  natural 
temperament  even  under  the  commanding  influence 
of  grace,  to  see  even  Important  questions  precisely  In  the 
same  light !  And  if,  with  every  disposition  to  yield  what 
is  unimportant,  they  still  feel  it  a  duty  each  to  stand  to 
his  own  point,  how  careful  should  they  be  to  do  it  lov- 
ingly, each  pursuing  his  own  course  without  disparage- 
ment of  his  Christian  brother  I  And  how  affectingly  does 
the  Lord  overrule  such  difference  of  Judgment  and  such 
manifestations  of  human  infirmity,  by  making  them 
"  turn  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel;"  a« 
in  this  case  is  eminently  seen  in  the  two  missionary  par- 
ties Instead  of  one,  not  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
and  carrying  their  dispute  over  all  the  regions  of  theii 
former  loving  labours,  but  dividing  the  field  between 
them !  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus ;  and  Paul  chose  Silas  (see  on  v.  84) — going  two 
and  two,  as  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  (Mark  8.  7;  Lukt 
10.  1).  and  departed,  being  recommended  ...  to  th« 
grace  oi  God — (no  doubt  by  some  solemn  service ;  see  ch 
13.  3),  as  in  ch.  14.  26.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  histori- 
an's silence  that  Barnabas  was  not  so  recommended  too 
for  this  is  the  last  mention  of  Barnabas  in  the  history 
whose  sole  object  now  is  to  relate  the  proceedings  of  Pau 
Nor  does  It  seem  quite  fair  [with  De  Wettb,  Meyei 
Hows,  Afford,  Hacket,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Ac 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  Church  at  Antioch  took 
that  marked  way  of  showing  their  symyathy  with  Paul 
in  opposition  to  Barnabas,  and  be  went  through  Syria 
and  Cllicla,  confirming  the  churches — '  It  is  very  likely 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  made  a  deliberate  and  amicable 
arrangement  to  divide  the  region  of  their  first  mission 
between  them ;  Paul  taking  the  continental,  and  Barnabas 
the  insular,  part  of  the  proposed  visitation.  If  Barnabas 
visited  Salamis  and  Paphos,  and  if  Paul  (travelling  west- 
ward), after  passing  through  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium, 
went  as  far  as  Antioch  in  Plsidla,  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
proposed  visitation  was  actually  accomplished,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  converts  had  been  made  at  Perga 
and  Attalela.'  [Hows.]  'This  second  missionary  tour  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  at  first  solely  from  the  desire  of 
visiting  the  churches  already  planted.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, It  took  a  much  wider  sweep,  for  it  brought  tne 
apostle  to  Europe.'    [Olshausen.] 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Chaps.  15.  41  to  18.  22. 
PA  UL'S  SECOND  MISSION AR  Y  JO  UHNET. 
Chaps.  15.  41  to  16.  5.     Visitation  of  the  church  k> 

FORMERLY  ESTABLISHED,  TlMOTHEtJS  HERE  JOINING  THJS 
MISSIONARY  PARTY.  Ch.  15.  41.  he  went  through  Syria 
and  Cllicla  (see  on  v.  23) — taking  probably  the  same  route 
as  when  despatched  in  haste  from  Jerusalem  to  Tar&as, 
he  then  went  by  land  (see  on  ch.  9.  80).  Ch.  xvi.  l-ft. 
Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  i  and,  behold,  a 
certain  disciple  was  there — t.  «.,  at  Lystra  (not  Derbe,  as 
some  conclude  from  ch.  20.  4).  named  Tlmotheus — See 
on  ch.  14.20.  As  Paul  styles  him  "his  own  son  In  the 
faith"  (1  Timothy  1. 2),  he  must  have  been  gained  to  Christ 
at  the  apostle's  first  visit ;  and  as  Paul  says  he  "  had  fully 
known  his  persecutions  which  came  on  him  at  Lystra" 
(2  Timothy  8. 10, 11),  he  may  have  been  in  that  group  of 
disciples  that  surrounded  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of 
the  apostle  outside  the  walls  of  Lystra,  and  that  at  a  time 
of  life  wben  tbe  mind  receives  Its  deepest  impression! 
from  the  spectacle  of  Innocent  suffering  and  undaunted 
oourage.  [Hows.]  His  would  be  one  of  "  the  souls  of  the 
disciples  confirmed"  at  the  apostle's  second  visit,  "ex- 
horted to  continue  In  the  faith,  and"  warned  "  that  we 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
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M  God"  icn.  14.  21,  22).  the  ion  ot  a  certain  .  .  .  Jewess 
—"The  unfeigned  faith  which  dwelt  first  In  his  grand- 
Mother  Lois"  descended  to  "his  mother  Eunice,"  and 
iaence  It  passed  to  this  yonth  (2  Timothy  1.  5),  who  "  from 
*  child  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (2  Timothy  3.  15).  His 
gifts  and  destination  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  had  already 
been  attested  (1  Timothy  1.  18 ;  4. 14) ;  and  though  some  ten 
yefcrs  after  this  Paul  speaks  of"  him  as  still  young  (1  Tim- 
3thj  4. 12),  "  he  was  already  well  reported  of  by  the  breth- 
r»n  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Ieonium"  (v.  2),  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  well  known  ihrough  all  that 
quarter,  but  his  father  was  a  Greek — Such  mixed  mar- 
riages, though  little  practised,  and  disliked  by  the  stricter 
Jews,  In  Palestine,  must  have  been  very  frequent  among 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  especially  in  remote  districts, 
where  but  few  of  the  scattered  people  were  settled. 
[Hows.J  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him — 
This  is  In  harmony  with  all  we  read  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  of  Paul's  affectionate  and  confiding  disposition. 
He  had  no  relative  ties  which  were  of  service  to  him  in 
his  work;  his  companions  were  lew  and  changing;  and 
though  SUsub  would  supply  the  place  of  Barnabas,  it  was 
no  weakness  to  yearn  for  the  society  of  one  who  ml)  ht 
become,  what  Mark  once  appeared  to  be,  a  son  in  the  G<  s- 
pel.  [Hows.]  And  such  he  indeed  proved  to  be,  the  most 
attached  and  serviceable  of  his  associates  (Phillpplans  i. 
19-23;  1  Corinthians  4.  17  ;  10.  10,  11 ;  1  Thessalouians  3.  1-6,. 
His  double  connection,  with  the  Jews  by  the  mother's 
side  and  the  Gentiles  by  the  father's,  would  strike  the 
apostle  as  a  peculiar  qualification  for  his  own  sphere  of 
labour.  'So  far  as  appears,  Timothy  is  the  first  Gentile 
who  after  his  conversion  comes  before  us  as  a  regular 
missionary;  for  what  Is  said  of  Titus  (Galatians  2.  3)  refers 
to  a  later  period.'  [Wies.]  But  before  his  departure,  Paul 
took  and  circumcised  him  (a  rite  which  every  Israelite 
might  perform),  because  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  for  they  knew 
all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek — This  seems  to  imply 
that  the  father  was  no  proselyte.  Against  the  wishes  of 
a  Gentile  father  no  Jewish  mother  was,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves say,  permitted  to  circumcise  her  son.  We  thus  see 
why  all  the  religion  of  Timothy  is  traced  to  the  female 
side  of  the  family  (2  Timothy  1.  5).  'Had  Timothy  not 
boen  circumcised,  a  storm  would  have  gathered  round 
the  apostle  In  his  farther  progress.  His  fixed  line  of  pro- 
cedure was  to  act  on  the  cities  through  the  synagogues; 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew  first  and  then  to  the 
Gentile.  But  such  a  course  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  Timothy  been  circumcised.  He  must  necessarily 
have  been  repelled  by  that  people  who  endeavoured  once 
to  murder  St.  Paul  because  they  imagined  he  had  taken  a 
Greek  into  the  temple  (ch.  21.  29).  The  very  Intercourse 
of  social  life  would  have  been  almost  Impossible,  for  It 
was  still  "an  abomination"  for  the  circumcised  to  eat  with 
the  unclrcumclsed.'  [Hows.]  In  refusing  to  compel  Titus 
afterwards  to  be  circumcised  (Galatians  2. 3)  at  the  bidding 
of  Judalzlng  Christians,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  he  only 
vindicated  "the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  (Galatians  2.  5);  in 
circumcising  Timothy,  "to  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew 
that  he  might  gain  the  Jews."  Probably  Timothy's  ordi- 
nation took  place  now  (1  Timothy  4. 14 ;  2  Timothy  1.6);  and 
It  was  a  service,  apparently,  of  much  solemnity — "  before 
many  witnesses"  (1  Timothy  6.  12).  And  as  they  went 
through  '  the  cities '  they  delivered  the  decrees  .  .  . 
And  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
Increased  in  number  daily— not  the  churches,  but  the 
number  of  their  members,  by  this  visit  and  the  written 
evidence  laid  before  them  of  the  triumph  of  Christian 
liberty  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  wise  measures  there  taken 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts. 
6-12.  They  break  new  ground  in  Phrygia  and 
galatia  —  their  course  in  that  direction  being 
mysteriously  hedged  up,  they  travel  west- 
ward to  troas,  where  they  are  divinely 
directed  to  macedonia— ^the  historian  himself 
orb's  joining  the  missionary  party,  they  em- 
«ark  for  neapolis,  and  reach  philippi.  6-8.  now 
•Then  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the 
a  of  Galatla— proceeding  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 


tion. At  this  time  must  have  been  formed  "  the  ehurcce* 
of  Galatla"  (Galatians  1.  2;  1  Corinthians  16. 1);  founded 
as  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  particularly 
ch.  4. 19,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  which  were  already  lc 
existence  when  he  was  on  his  third  missionary  Journey, 
as  we  learn  from  ch.  18.  23,  where  It  appears  that  he  wa* 
no  less  successful  in  Phrygia.  Why  these  proceedings,  so 
interesting  as  we  should  suppose,  are  not  here  detailed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say;  for  the  various  reasons  suggested  are 
not  very  satisfactory:  ex.  gr.,  that  the  historian  had  not 
Joined  the  party  [Alford];  that  he  was  in  haste  to  bring 
the  apostle  to  Europe  IOlshausen];  that  the  main  stream 
of  the  Church's  development  was  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  and  the  apostle's  labours  in  Phrygia  and  Galatla 
lay  quite  out  of  the  line  of  that  direction.  [Baumgarten.] 
and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (speaking  by 
some  prophet,  see  on  ch.  11.  27)  to  preach  the  word  in 
Asia — not  the  great  Asiatic  continent,  nor  even  the  rich 
peninsula  now  called  Asia  Minor,  but  only  so  much  of  Its 
western  coast  as  constituted  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
After  they  were  come  to  Mysla—  where,  as  being  part  of 
Roman  Asia,  they  were  forbidden  to  labour  (v.  8) — they 
assayed  (or  attempted)  to  go  into  (or  '  towards')  Bithynia 
—to  the  north-east— but  the  Spirit  (speaking  as  before) 
suffered  them  not — probably  because  (1.)  Europe  was  ripe 
for  the  labours  of  this  missionary  party ;  and  (2.)  other 
instruments  were  to  be  honoured  to  establish  the  Gospel 
in  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  apostle 
Peter  (see  1  Peter  I.  1).  By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as 
testified  by  Pliny  the  governor,  Bithynia  was  filled  with 
Christians.  'This  Is  the  first  time  that  the  Holy  Ghost  Is 
expressly  spoken  of  as  determining  the  course  they  were 
to  follow  In  their  efforts  to  evangelize  the  nations,  and  it 
was  evidently  designed  to  show  that  whereas  hitherto  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  on  in  unbroken 
course,  connected  by  natural  points  of  junction,  it  was 
now  to  take  a  leap  to  which  it  could  not  be  Impelled  but 
by  an  immediate  and  independent  operation  of  the  Spirit; 
and  though  primarily,  this  intimation  of  the  Spirit  was 
only  negative,  and  referred  but  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, we  may  certainly  conclude  that  Paul  took  it 
for  a  sign  that  a  new  epoch  was  now  to  commence  in  his 
apostolic  labours.'  [Baumgarten.]  camedowntoTroai 
—a  city  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the 
boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  west;  the  region  of  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  Trojan  war.  9,  10.  a  vision 
appeared  to  Paul  (while  awake,  for  It  is  not  called  a 
dream)  In  the  night  t  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia, 
and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia, 
and  help  us — Stretching  his  eye  across  the  iEgean  Sea, 
from  Troas  on  the  north-east,  to  the  Macedonian  hills, 
visible  on  the  north-west,  the  apostle  could  hardly  fail 
to  think  this  the  destined  scene  of  his  future  labours ; 
and,  if  he  retired  to  rest  with  this  thought,  he  would  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  remarkable  intimation  of 
the  Divine  will  now  to  be  given  him.  This  visional  Mace- 
donian discovered  himself  by  what  he  said.  But  it  was  a 
cry  not  of  conscious  desire  for  the  Gospel,  but  of  deep  need 
of  It  and  unconscious  preparedness  to  receive  it,  not  onlj 
In  that  region,  but,  we  may  well  say,  throughout  all  thai 
western  empire  which  Macedonia  might  be  said  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  a  virtual  confession  '  that  the  highest  splen- 
dour of  heathendom,'  which  we  must  recognize  in  the 
arts  of  Greece  and  in  the  polity  and  imperial  power  of 
Rome,  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  Its  resources.  God 
had  left  the  Gentile  peoples  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  (ch. 
14.  2).  They  had  sought  to  gain  salvation  for  themselves; 
but  those  who  had  carried  it  farthest  along  the  paths  of 
natural  development  were  now  pervaded  by  the  feeling 
that  all  had  indeed  been  vanity.  This  feeling  is  the  simple, 
pure  result  of  all  tne  history  of  heathendom.  And  Israel, 
going  along  the  way  which  God  had  marked  out  for  him, 
had  likewise  arrived  at  his  end.  At  last  he  Is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  realize  his  original  vocation,  by  becoming  thi 
guide  who  is  to  iead  the  Gentiles  unto  God,  the  onlj 
Author  and  Creator  of  man's  redemption ;  and  St.  Paul  In 
in  truth  the  very  person  in  whom  this  vocation  of  Isra«/ 
is  now  a  present  Divine  reality,  and  to  whom,  by  this  u<«* 
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jurnal  apparition  of  the  Macedonian,  the  preparedness 
at  the  heathen  world  to  receive  the  ministry  of  Israel 
towards  the  Gentiles  is  confirmed. '  [Baumgarten.J 
This  voice  cries  from  heaUiendom  still  to  the  Christian  Church, 
■ad  never  does  the  Church  undertake  the  work  of  missions, 
nor  an]/  missionary  go  forth  frym  it,  in  the  right  spirit,  save  in 
obedience  to  this  cry.  and  after  he  had  seen  the  vision, 
Immediately  we  endeavoured  to  go  Info  Macedonia — 
The  "  we,"  here  first  introduced,  is  a  modest  intimation 
that  the  historian  himself  had  now  Joined  the  missionary 
party.  (The  modem  objections  to  this  are  quite  frivolous.) 
Whether  Paul's  broken  health  had  auythlng  to  do  with 
this  arrangement  for  having  "  the  beloved  physician " 
with  him  [WiesJ,  can  never  be  known  with  certainty; 
but  that  he  would  deem  himself  honoured  In  taking  care 
of  so  precious  a  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  11, 13.  there- 
fore  loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  (lit.,  'ran  ')  with  n 
straight  eonrse  (i.  e.,  'ran  before  the  wind')  to  Samo- 
thracla — a  lofty  island  on  the  Thracian  coast,  north  from 
Troas,  with  an  Inclination  westward.  The  wind  must 
have  set  in  strong  from  the  south  or  south-south-east  to 
bring  them  there  so  soon,  as  the  current  Is  strong  In  the 
opposite  direction,  and  they  afterwards  took  five  days  to 
what  they  now  did  In  two  (ch.  20.  6).  [Hows.  J  next  day 
to  Neapolls — on  the  Macedonian,  or  rather  Thracian, 
coast,  about  sixty-five  miles  from  Samothracla,  and  ten 
from  Phllippl,  of  which  it  is  the  harbour.  Phlllppl  .  .  . 
the  chief  (rather,  perhaps,  '  the  first')  city  of  that  part 
•f  Macedomla — The  meaning  appears  to  be — the  first,  city 
one  cornea  to,  proceeding  from  Neapolls.  The  sense  given 
In  oar  version  hardly  consists  with  fact,  a  colony— i.  e., 
possessing  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and, 
as  such,  both  exempted  from  scourging  and  (in  ordinary 
oases)  from  arrest,  and  entitled  to  appeal  from  the  local 
magistrate  to  the  emperor.  Though  the  Pisidian  Antioch 
and  Troai  were  also  "colonies,"  the  fact  is  mentioned  in 
this  history  of  Phlllppl  only  on  account  of  the  frequent 
references  to  Roman  privileges  and  duties  in  the  sequel 
of  the  chapter. 

12-84.  At  Philippi,  Ltdia  is  gained  and  with  her 
household  baptized—  an  evil  8pibit  is  expelled, 
Paul  and  Silas  are  Scourged,  imprisoned,  and 
manacled,  but  miraculously  set  free,  and  the 
uileb  with  all  hd3  household  converted  and  bap- 
TIXED.  lit,  13.  we  were  In  that  city  abiding  certain 
days— waiting  till  the  sabbath  came  round :  their  whole 
stay  must  have  extended  to  some  weeks.  As  their  rule 
was  to  begin  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes,  they  did 
nothing  till  the  time  when  they  knew  that  they  would 
convene  for  worship,  on  the  sabbath-day— the  first  after 
their  arrival,  as  the  words  imply,  we  went  out  of  the 
s*ty — rather,  as  the  true  reading  is,  'outside  of  the  (city) 
gate.'  hy  a  river-side — one  of  the  small  streams  which 
ijave  name  to  the  place  ere  the  city  was  founded  by  Philip 
of  Maoedon.  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made — or  a 
prayer-meeting  held.  It  Is  plain  there  was  no  synagogue 
at  Phlllppl  (contrast  ch.  17.  1),  the  number  of  the  Jews 
being  small.  The  meeting  appears  to  have  consisted 
wholly  of  women,  and  these  not  all  Jewish.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  streams  was  preferred,  on  account  of  the  cere- 
monial washings  used  on  such  occasions,  we  sat  down 
ssd  spake  onto  the  women ,  Ac. — a  humble  congregation, 
and  simple  manner  of  preaching.  But  here  and  thus  were 
fathered  the  first  fruits  of  Europe  unto  Christ,  and  they 
were  of  the  female  sex,  of  whose  accession  and  services 
honourable  mention  will  again  and  again  be  made.  14, 
15.  Lydia — a  common  name  among  the  Oreeks  and  Ro- 
mans, a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatlra — on 
the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  The  Lydians,  partic- 
ularly the  Inhabitants  of  Thyatlra,  were  celebrated  for 
their  dyeing,  in  which  they  Inherited  the  reputation  of 
the  Tyrians.  Inscriptions  (o  this  effect,  yet  remaining, 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  historian.  This  woman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  good  circumstances,  having  an  es- 
tablishment at  Phllippl  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  missionary  party  (v.  15),  and  receiving  her  goods  from 
hor  native  town,  which  worshipped  God — i.  e,,  was  a 
•rnsalyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  as  such  present  at  this 
|0ft 


meeting,  'whose  heart  the  Lord  opened — t.  «.,  the  Lord 
Jesus  (see  v.  16;  and  cf.  Luke  24.  45;  Matthew  11.  27).  thai 
she  attended  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul — 'showing 
that  the  inclination  of  the  heart  towards  the  truth  origi- 
nates not  in  the  will  of  man.  The  first  disposition  to  turn 
to  the  Gospel  is  a  work  of  grace.'  [Olshausen.]  Observe 
here  the  place  assigned  to  'giving  attention'  or  'heed'  to 
the  truth— that  species  of  attention  which  consists  1ft 
having  the  whole  mind  engrossed  with  It,  and  In  appre- 
hending and  drinking  It  In,  in  its  vital  and  saving  cha- 
racter. And  when  .  .  .  baptized  .  .  .  and  her  house* 
hold— probably  without  much  delay.  The  mention  of 
baptism  here  for  the  first  time  In  connection  with  the  la- 
bours of  Paul,  while  it  was  doubtless  performed  on  all  his 
former  converts,  Indicates  a  special  Importance  in  this 
first  European  baptism.  Here  also  is  the  first  mention 
of  a  Christian  household.  Whether  it  included  children, 
also  in  that  case  baptized,  Is  not  explicitly  stated;  but 
the  presumption,  as  In  other  cases  of  household  baptism. 
Is  that  it  did.  Yet  the  question  of  infant  baptism  must 
be  determined  on  other  grounds;  and  such  incidental 
allusions  form  only  part  of  the  historical  materials  for 
ascertaining  the  practice  of  the  Church,  she  besought 
us,  saying,  If  ye  have  Judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Lord— the  Lord  Jesus;  q.  d„  'By  the  faith  on  Him  which 
ye  have  recognized  in  me  by  baptism.'  There  Is  a  beauti- 
ful modesty  In  the  expression.  And  she  constrained  us 
—the  word  seems  to  Imply  that  they  were  reluctant,  but 
were  overborne.  16-18.  as  we  went  to  prayer — The 
words  imply  that  It  was  on  their  way  to  the  usual  place  of 
public  prayer,  by  the  river  side,  that  this  took  place; 
therefore  not  on  the  same  day  with  what  had  Just  oc- 
curred, a  damsel—'  a  female  servant,'  and  In  this  case  a 
slave  (v.  19).  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination— or  'of 
Python,'  i.  e.,  a  spirit  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  or  of  the  same  nature.  The  reality  of 
this  demoniacal  possession  Is  as  undeniable  as  that  of 
any  in  the  Gospel  history.  These  men  are  servants  of 
the  most  high  God,  Ac— Glorious  testimony  I  But  see 
on  Luke  4.  41.  this  did  she  many  days — t.  e.,  on  many 
successive  occasions  when  on  their  way  to  their  usu* 
place  of  meeting,  or  when  engaged  In  religious  services. 
Paul  being  grieved— for  the  poor  victim ;  grieved  to  sec 
such  power  possessed  by  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation, 
and  grieved  to  observe  the  malignant  design  with  which 
this  high  testimony  was  born  to  Christ.  19.  when  her 
masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone, 
they  caught  Paul  and  Silos — as  the  leading  persons— 
and  drew  them  Into  the  market-place  (or  Forum,  where 
the  courts  were)  to  the  magistrates,  saying,  Ac— We 
have  here  a  full  and  Independent  confirmation  of  the 
reality  of  this  supernatural  cure,  since  on  any  other  sup- 
position such  conduct  would  be  senseless.  20.  These 
men,  being  Jews — objects  of  dislike,  contempt,  and  sus- 
picion by  the  Romans,  and  at  this  time  of  more  than 
usual  prejudice,  do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city— See 
similar  charges,  ch.  17.  6;  24.  6;  1  Kings  18.  17.  There  Is 
some  colour  of  truth  in  all  such  accusations,  In  so  far  as 
the  Gospel,  and  generally  the  fear  of  God,  as  a  reigning 
principle  of  human  action,  is  in  a  godless  world  a  tho- 
roughly revolutionary  principle.  How  far  external  com- 
motion a«u  change  will  in  any  case  attend  the  triumph 
of  this  principle  depends  on  the  breadth  and  obstinacy 
of  the  resistance  It  meets  with.  31.  And  teaeh  customs 
which  are  not  lawful  for  us  to  reeelve,  neither  to  ob- 
serve, being  Romans — Here  also  there  was  a  measure  of 
truth ;  as  the  introduction  of  new  gods  was  forbidden  jy 
the  laws,  and  this  might  be  thought  to  apply  to  any 
change  of  religion.  But  the  whole  charge  was  purs 
hypocrisy;  for  as  these  men  would  have  let  the  mission- 
aries preach  what  religion  they  pleased  If  they  had  uot 
dried  up  the  source  of  their  gains,  so  they  conceal  the 
real  cause  of  their  rage  under  colour  of  a  zeal  for  religion, 
and  law,  and  good  order:  so  ch.  17.  6,  7 ;  and  19.  25,  27.  89. 
the  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them — so  ch. 
19.  28,  34 ;  21.  30 ;  Luke  23.  18.  the  magistrates  rent  «ff 
their  (Paul's  and  Silas')  clothes — i.e.  ordered  the  liotors, 
or  rod-bearers,  to  tear  them  off   sc   as  to  expose  theli 
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nuctd  bod.es  (see  on  t  37).  The  word  expresses  the  rough- 
seen  wltli  which  this  was  done  to  prisoners  preparatory 
to  whipping,  and  commanded  to  beat  them — without 
any  trial  (p.  87),  to  appea«e  the  popular  rage.  Thrice,  It 
Mems,  Paul  endured  this  indignity,  2  Corinthians  11.25. 
4S,  J&+.  when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them— 
the  bleeding  wounds  from  which  they  were  not  washed 
till  It  was  done  by  the  converted  Jailer  (p.  33).  charged 
tike  jailer  .  .  .  who  thnut  them  Into  the  Inner  prison 
— 'pestilential  cells,  damp  and  cold,  from  which  the  light 
vms  excluded,  aad  where  the  chains  rusted  on  the  prison- 
ers. One  such  place  may  be  seen  to  this  day  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.'  [Hows.]  he  made  their  feet 
fcurt  in  the  stocks — an  Instrument  of  torture  as  well  as 
confinement,  made  of  wood  bound  with  iron,  with  holes 
for  the  feet,  which  were  stretched  more  or  less  apart  ac- 
eording  to  the  severity  Intended.  (Origen  at  a  later 
period,  besides  having  his  neck  thrust  into  an  iron  col- 
lar, lay  extended  for  many  days  with  his  feet  apart 
In  the  rack.)  Though  Jailers  were  proverbially  unfeel- 
ing, the  manner  In  which  the  order  was  given  in  this 
ease  would  seem  to  warrant  al  that  was  done.  25.  And 
at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises — 
tit.,  'praying,  were  singing  praises:'  i.  c,  while  engaged 
In  ponrlng  out  their  hearts  In  prayer,  had  broken  forth 
Into  singing,  and  were  hymning  loud  their  Joy.  As  the 
word  here  employed  is  that  used  to  denote  the  Paschal 
hymn  sang  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  after  their  last 
Passover  (Matthew  26.  80),  and  which  we  know  to  have 
consisted  of  Psalm  113.-118.,  which  was  chaunted  at  that 
festival,  it  Is  probable  that  it  was  portions  of  the  Psalms, 
so  rich  In  such  matter,  which  our  joyous  sufferers 
•haunted  forth ;  nor  could  any  be  more  seasonable  and 
Inspiring  to  them  thau  those  very  six  Psalms,  which 
every  devout  Jew  would  no  doubt  have  by  heart.  "He 
ffiveth  tongs  in  the  night"  (Job  85.  10).  Though  their  bodies 
were  still  bleeding  and  tortured  in  the  stocks,  their 
spirits,  under  '  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection,' 
rose  above  suffering,  and  made  the  prison  walls  resound 
with  their  song.  'In  these  midnight  hymns,  by  the 
Imprisoned  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  whole  might 
af  Roman  Injustice  and  violence  against  the  Church  is 
not  only  set  at  naught,  but  converted  Into  a  foil  to  set 
forth  more  completely  the  majesty  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  Church,  which  as  yet  the  world  knew  nothing  of. 
And  If  the  sufferings  of  these  two  witnesses  of  Christ 
are  the  beginning  and  the  type  of  numberless  martyr- 
doms which  were  to  flow  upon  the  Church  from  the  same 
source,  In  like  manner  the  unparalleled  triumph  of  the 
Spirit  over  suffering  was  the  beginning  and  the  pledge  of 
a  spiritual  power  which  we  afterwards  see  shining  forth 
so  triumphantly  and  irresistibly  in  the  many  martyrs 
of  Christ  who  were  given  up  as  a  prey  to  the  same  impe- 
rial might  of  Rome.'  [Neandeb  in  Baumgartkn.J  and 
the  prisoners  heard  them — lit.,  'were  listening  to  them,' 
i.  «.,  when  the  astounding  events  immediately  to  be  re- 
lated took  place;  not  asleep,  but  wide  awake  and  rapt 
(no  doubt)  In  wonder  at  what  they  heard.  2G-548.  And 
suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake — in  answer, 
doubtless,  to  the  prayers  and  expectations  of  the  sufferers 
that,  for  the  truth's  sake  and  the  honour  of  their  Lord, 
some  interposition  would  take  place,  every  one's  bauds 
(i. ».,  the  bands  of  all  the  prisoners)  -were  loosed— not  by 
the  earthquake  of  course,  but  by  a  miraculous  energy 
accompanying  it.  By  this  and  the  joyous  strains  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  sufferers,  not  to  speak  of  the 
change  wrought  on  the  Jailer,  these  prisoners  could 
hardly  fall  to  have  their  hearts  in  some  measure  opened 
to  the  truth;  and  this  part  of  the  narrative  seems  the  re- 
sult of  Information  afterwards  communicated  by  one  or 
more  Of  these  men.  the  keeper  .  .  .  awaking  ,  ,  .  drew 
his  sward,  and  would  have  killed  himself,  Ac. — know- 
ing that  his  life  was  forfeited  in  that  case  (ch.  12. 19;  and 
&  27.  42).  But  Paul  cried  -with  a  loud  voice— the  better 
o  arrest  the  deed— Do  thyself  no  barns,  for  we  arc  all 
hare  What  Divine  calmness  and  self-possession  I  No 
slatton  at  tnelr  miraculous  liberation,  or  haste  to  take 
%d  van  tag*  of  it:   but  one  thought  filled   the  apostle's 


mind  at  that  moment — anxiety  to  sav*-  a  tenow-oreatnr* 
from  sending  himself  Into  eternitj  ,  ignorant  of  the  only 
way  of  life;  and  his  presence  of  mind  appears  in  the 
assurance  which  he  so  promptly  gives  to  the  desperate 
man,  that  Mr  prisoners  had  none  of  them  fled  as  b* 
feared.  But  how,  it  has  been  asked  by  recent  skeptical 
critics,  could  Paul  In  his  inner  prison  know  what  the 
jailer  was  about  to  do?  In  many  conceivable  ways, 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  communication. 
Thus,  if  the  Jailer  slept  at  the  door  of  "  the  inner  prison," 
which  suddenly  flew  open  when  the  earthquake  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  building;  if,  too,  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  he  uttered  some  cry  of  despair  on  seeing  the 
doors  open ;  and,  If  the  clash  of  the  steel,  as  the  affrighted 
man  drew  it  hastily  from  the  scabbard,  was  audible  but  a 
few  yards  off,  in  the  dead  midnight  stillness,  increased 
by  the  awe  inspired  In  the  prisoners  by  the  miracle— 
what  difficulty  Is  there  in  supposing  that  Paul,  perceiv- 
ing in  a  moment  how  matters  stood,  after  crying  out, 
stepped  hastily  to  him,  uttering  the  noble  entreaty  here 
recorded?  Not  less  flat  Is  the  question,  why  the  other 
liberated  prisoners  did  not  make  their  escape : — as  if  there 
were  the  smallest  difficulty  In  understanding  how,  under 
the  resistless  conviction  that  there  must  be  something 
supernatural  in  their  instantaneous  liberation  without 
human  hand,  such  wonder  and  awe  should  possess  them 
as  to  take  away  for  the  time  not  only  all  desire  of  escape, 
but  even  all  thought  on  the  subject.  2°,  30.  then  h« 
called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  In  .  .  .  and  fell  downs 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out  and  said 
—How  graphio  this  rapid  succession  of  minute  details, 
evidently  from  the  parties  themselves,  the  prisoners  and 
the  Jailer,  who  would  talk  over  every  feature  of  the  scene 
once  and  again,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been 
so  marvellously  seen.  Sirs,  -what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1 
— If  this  question  should  seem  In  advance  of  any  light 
which  the  jailer  could  be  supposed  to  possess,  let  It  be 
considered  (1)  that  the  "  trembling"  which  came  over  him 
could  not  have  arisen  from  any  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
prisoners,  for  they  were  all  there ;  and  If  It  had,  he  would 
rather  have  proceeded  to  secure  them  again  than  leave 
them,  to  fall  down  before  Paul  and  Silas.  For  the  same 
reason  It  is  plain  that  his  trembling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  account  he  would  have  to  render  to  the  magis- 
trates. Only  one  explanation  of  It  can  be  given — that  be 
had  become  all  at  once  alarmed  about  his  spiritual  state, 
and  that  though,  a  moment  before,  he  was  ready  to  plunge 
into  eternity  with  the  guilt  of  self-murder  on  his  head, 
without  a  thought  of  the  sin  he  was  committing  and  its 
awful  consequences,  his  unfitness  to  appear  before  God, 
and  his  need  of  salvation,  now  flashed  full  upon  his  soul 
and  drew  from  the  depths  of  his  spirit  the  cry  here  re- 
corded. If  still  it  be  asked  how  it  could  take  such  definite 
shape,  let  it  be  considered  (2.)  that  the  Jailer  could  hardly 
be  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  on  which  these 
men  had  been  imprisoned,  seeing  they  had  been  publicly 
whipped  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  which  would  fill  the 
whole  town  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Including  that 
strange  cry  of  the  demoniac  from  day  to  day  —  "These 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which  shov 
unto  us  the  way  of  salvation" — words  proclaiming  not  only 
the  Divine  commission  of  the  preachers,  but  the  news  of 
salvation  they  were  sent  to  tell,  the  miraculous  expulsion 
of  the  demon  and  the  rag«  of  her  masters.  All  this,  in- 
deed, would  go  for  nothing  with  such  a  man,  until  roused 
by  the  mighty  earthquake  which  made  the  building  to 
rock  ;  then  despair  seizing  him  at  the  sight  of  the  open 
doors,  the  sword  of  self-destruction  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  words  from  one  of  those  prisoners  such  as  he  would 
never  Imagine  could  be  spoken  In  their  circumstances— 
words  evidencing  something  Divine  about  them.  Thei> 
would  flash  across  him  the  light  of  a  new  discovery: 
'  That  was  a  true  cry  which  the  Pythoness  uttered, "  The** 
men  are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which  show 
unto  us  the  way  of  salvation  1  That  I  now  must  know 
and  from  them,  as  divinely  sent  to  me,  most  I  learn  the- 
"  way  of  salvation  I" '  Substantially,  this  Is  the  cry  o/ 
every  awakened  sinner,  though  the  degree  of  light  an* 
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the  depths  of  anxiety  It  expresses  will  be  different  In 
each  case.  31-34.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  ahalt  we  tared- The  brevity,  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  this  reply  are.  In  the  clrcnmstances,  singularly 
beautiful.  Enough  at  that  moment  to  have  his  faith  di- 
rected simply  to  the  Saviour,  with  the  assurance  that  this 
would  bring  to  his  soul  the  needed  and  sought  salvation 
— the  how  being  a  matter  for  after  teaching.  Thou  shall 
be  saved,  and  thy  house — See  on  Luke  19. 10.  And  they 
spake  unto  him  the  -word  of  the  Lord— unfolding  now, 
doubtless,  more  fully  what  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  was 
to  whom  they  had  pointed  his  faith,  and  what  the  "sal- 
vation" was  which  this  would  bring  him.  and  to  all 
that  were  in  his  house— who  from  their  own  dwelling 
(under  the  same  roof  no  doubt  with  the  prison)  had 
crowded  round  the  apostles,  aroused  first  by  the  earth- 
quake. (From  their  addressing  the  Gospel  message  "to 
all  that  were  In  the  house"  it  Is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  It  contained  no  children,  but  merely  that  as  It  con- 
tained adults  besides  the  Jailer  himself,  so  to  all  of  these, 
is  alone  of  course  nt  to  be  addressed,  they  preached  the 
word.)  And  he  took  them — the  word  implies  change  of 
place  —  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their 
stripes— In  the  well  or  fountain  which  was  within  or  near 
the  precincts  of  the  prison.  [Hows.]  The  mention  of 
"the  same  hour  of  the  night"  seems  to  imply  that  they 
had  to  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  which,  unseasonable  as 
the  hourwas,  they  did.  These  bleeding  wounds  had  never 
been  thought  of  by  the  indifferent  Jailer.  But  now,  when 
his  whole  heart  was  opened  to  his  spiritual  benefactors, 
he  cannot  rest  until  he  has  done  all  In  bis  power  for  their 
bodily  relief,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  —  probably  at  the  same  fountain,  since  It 
took  place  "straightway;"  the  one  washing  on  his  part 
being  Immediately  succeeded  by  the  other  on  theirs.  And 
when  he  had  brought  them  into  his  liouie,  he  set  meat 
before  them  and  rejoiced,  believing  (i.e.,  as  the  expres- 
sion implies, '  rejoiced  because  he  had  believed')  In  God- 
as  a  converted  heathen,  for  the  faith  of  n,  Jew  would  not  be 
so  expressed.  [Alforu.]  with  all  his  house — the  won- 
irons  change  on  himself  and  the  whole  house  tilling  his 
soul  with  joy.  'This  is  the  second  house  which,  in  the  Ro- 
man city  of  Phllippi,  has  been  consecrated  by  faith  in  Je- 
sus, and  of  which  the  inmates,  by  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  the  Gospel  witnesses,  have  been  sanctified  toauew 
beginning  of  domestic  life,  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God. 
The  first  result  came  to  pass  in  consequence  simply  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  the  second  was  the  fruit  of  a  tes- 
timony sealed  and  ennobled  by  suffering.'  [Baumqar- 
TKN.]  35,  30.  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent 
the  sergeants,  saying,  Let  those  men  go — The  cause 
of  this  change  can  only  be  conjectured.  When  the  com- 
motion ceased,  reflection  would  soon  convince  them  of 
the  injustice  they  had  done,  even  supposing  the  prison- 
ers had  been  entitled  to  no  special  privileges;  and  If 
rumour  reached  them  that  the  prisoners  were  somehow 
under  supernatural  protection,  they  might  be  the  more 
awed  into  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  keeper  (over- 
Joyed  to  have  such  orders  to  execute)  told  this  ...  to 
Paul  .  .  .  now  therefore  .  .  .  go  in  peace — Very  dif- 
ferently did  Paul  receive  such  orders.  37.  Paul  said 
onto  them— to  the  sergeants  who  had  entered  the  prison 
along  with  the  Jailer,  that  they  might  be  able  to  report 
that  the  men  had  departed.  They  have  beaten  us 
openly— The  publicity  of  the  injury  done  them,  exposing 
their  naked  and  bleeding  bodies  to  the  rude  populace, 
was  evidently  the  most  slinging  feature  of  it  to  the  apos- 
tle's delicate  feeling,  and  to  this  accordingly  lie  alludes  to 
the  Thessalonlans,  probably  a  year  after :  "  Even  after  we 
had  suffered  before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  (or  'in- 
sulted') as  ye  know  at  Phllippi"  (1  Thessalonlans  2.  2). 
uncondemned  (unconvicted  on  trial;,  being  Romans 
(see  on  ch.  22.  28),  and  cast  us  Into  prison — both  illegal. 
Of  Silas'  citizenship,  If  meant  to  be  included,  we  know 
nothtng.  and  now  do  they  thrust  ('  hurry')  us  out  (see 
Mark  9.  38,  Qreek)  privily  1— Mark  the  Intended  contrast 
between  the  public  insult  they  had  Inflicted  and  the 
rrivate  way  In  which  they  ordered  them  to  be  off.  »»w 
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verily  (no,  indeed);  but  let  them  come  tnemselva 
and  fetch  us  out — by  open  and  formal  act,  equlvale  3". 
to  a  public  declaration  of  their  innocei.ce.  38.  they 
feared  when  they  heard  they  were  Romans — th*rll 
authority  being  thus  imperilled;  for  they  were  liable  :*• 
an  action  for  what  they  had  done.  39,  40.  And  thay 
came  (in  person)  and  besought  them — not  to  complalc 
of  them.  What  a  contrast  this  suppliant  attitude  of  th* 
praetors  of  Phllippi  to  the  tyrannical  air  wltn  which  tr.ej 
had  the  day  before  treated  the  preachers !  (See  Isaiah  80 
11 ;  Revelation  3.  9.)  brought  thein  out  ('  conducted  them 
forth  from  the  prison  into  the  street,  as  insisted  on')  an* 
desired  ('requested')  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city— 
perhaps  fearing  again  to  excite  the  populace.  And  they 
went  out  of  the  prison — Having  attained  their  object — 
to  vindicate  their  civil  rights,  by  the  infraction  of  which 
in  this  case  the  Gospel  in  their  persons  had  been  illegally 
affronted— they  had  no  mind  to  carry  the  matter  farther. 
Their  citizenship  was  valuable  to  them  only  as  a  shield 
against  unnecessary  Injuries  to  their  Master's  causa 
What  a  beautiful  mixture  of  dignity  and  meeknexs  is  this  I 
Nothing  secular,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  of 
the  Gospel,  is  morbidly  disregarded;  in  any  other  view, 
nothing  of  this  nature  is  set  store  by: — an  example  this 
for  all  ages,  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Lydla — as 
if  to  show  by  this  leisurely  proceeding  that  they  had  not 
been  made  to  leave,  but  were  at  full  liberty  to  consult 
their  own  convenience,  and  when  they  had  seen  the 
brethren — not  only  her  family  and  the  jailers,  but  prob- 
ably others  now  gained  to  the  Gospel,  they  comforted 
them — rather,  perhaps,  'exhorted'  them,  which  would 
include  comfort.  'This  assembly  of  believers  in  the  house 
of  Jbydia  was  the  first  Church  that  had  been  founded  in 
Europe.'  [Baumgahten.]  and  departed- -but  not  all; 
for  two  of  the  company  remained  behind  (see  on  ch.  17. 
14):  'I^iinotheus,  of  whom  the  Philipplans  "learned  the 
proof"  that  he  honestly  cared  for  their  state,  and  was 
truly  like-minded  with  St.  Paul,  "serving  with  him  in 
the  Gospel  as  a  son  with  his  father"  (Philemon  2.  19--2S); 
and  Luke,  "whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel,"  though  it 
never  praises  himself  or  relates  his  own  labours,  <*eaS 
though  we  only  trace  his  movements  in  connection  'vi'.h 
St.  Paul,  by  the  change  of  a  pronoun,  or  the  unconscious 
variation  of  his  style.  In  ch.  17.  the  narrative  is  again  in 
the  third  person,  and  the  pronoun  Is  not  changed  to  the 
second  till  we  come  to  ch.  20.  5.  The  modesty  with  which 
St.  Luke  leaves  out  all  mention  of  his  own  labours  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out.  We  shall  trace  him  again  when 
he  rejoins  St.  Paul  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  vo- 
cation as  a  physician  may  have  brought  him  into  connec- 
tion with  these  contiguous  coasts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
he  may  (as  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  "Shipwreck,"  Ac.)  ha"« 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his  professional  skill  as  « 
surgeon  at  sea.  [Hows.] 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-15.    At  Thessalonioa  the  Success  of  Pact's 

Preaching  Endangering  his  Life,  he  is  Pespatchjcd 

my  Night  to  Bebea,  wheee  his  Message  meets  with 

Enlightened    Acceptance  —  A    Hostile   Movement 

FROM  THESSALONICA  OCCASIONS  HIS  SADDEN  DEPAR- 
TURE from  Berea— He  Arrives  a"  Athens,  l.  wheis 
they  had  passed  through  Amphlpolls—  thlrty-thres 
miles  south-west  of  Phllippi,  on  the  river  Strymon,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  jKgean  Sea.  and  Apollonia— about  thlrtj 
miles  south-west  of  Amphlpolls ;  but  the  exact  site  Is  no- 
known,  they  came  to  Thessalonlca — about  thlrty-sevet 
miles  due  west  from  Apollonia,  at  the  head  of  the  Ther 
male  (or  Thessalonlan)  Gulf,  at  the  nortn-western  ex 
tremity  of  the  .iEgean  Sea ;  the  principal  and  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Macedonia.  '  We  see  at  once  how  appropriat* 
a  place  it  was  for  one  of  the  starting-points  of  the  GospaJ 
in  Europe,  and  can  appreciate  the  force  of  what  Paul  said 
to  the  Thessalonlans  within  a  few  months  of  his  depar- 
ture from  them:  "From  you,  the  word  of  the  Ijotv 
southed  forth  like  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  Macedonia  «»"• 
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Achala.  but  In  erery  place"  (1  Thessalonians  1. 8).  [Hows.] 
where  wa*  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews — Implying  that 
'as  at  Phlllppl)  there  was  none  at  Auiphlpolls  and  Ap- 
Ollonia.  J8-4.  Paul,  as  hit  manner  wm  —  always  to 
begin  with  U>e  Jews,  -went  In  unto  them — In  writing 
tc  the  converts  but  a  few  months  after  this,  he  reminds 
them  of  the  courage  and  superiority  to  Indignity,  for  the 
Gospel's  Bake,  which  this  required  after  the  shameful 
treatment  he  had  so  lately  experienced  at  Philippi  (1 
fbessalonlans  2.  2).  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ 
atust  needs  have  suffered,  &-c. — His  preaching,  It  seems, 
was  chiefly  expository,  and  designed  to  establish  from 
the  Old  Testament  Hcrlptures  (1.)  that  the  predicted  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  suffering  and  dying,  and  therefore  a 
rising  Messiah;  (2.)  that  this  Messiah  was  none  other 
than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  consorted  ('cast  in  their  lot') 
with  Paul  and  Silas—  Cf.  2  Corinthians  8. 5.  of  the  chief 
women— female  proselytes  of  distinction.  From  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  it  appears  that  the  converts 
were  nearly  ail  Gentiles;  not  only  such  as  had  before 
been  proselytes,  who  would  be  gaiued  in  the  synagogue, 
but  such  as  up  to  that  time  had  been  idolaters  (1  Thessa- 
lonians 1.  9,  10).  During  his  stay,  while  Paul  supported 
himself  by  his  own  labour  (1  Thessalonians  2.9;  2  Thes- 
salonians 3.  7-9),  he  received  supplies  once  and  again 
from  the  Phillppians,  of  which  he  makes  honourable 
acknowledgment  (Phillppians  4. 15, 16).  6-9.  the  Jews  .  .  . 
moved  with  envy— seeing  their  influence  undermined 
by  this  stranger,  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort— better, 
perhaps,  'worthless  market-people,'  ».  «.,  idle  loungers 
about  the  market-place,  of  Indifferent  character,  ha-vlng 
gathered  a  company— rather,  'having  raised  a  mob'— 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jason — with  whom  Paul  and  Silas 
abode  (t>.  7),  one  of  Paul's  kinsmen,  apparently  (Romans 
16.  21),  and  from  his  name,  which  was  sometimes  used 
an  a  Greek  form  of  the  word  Joshua  [Grotius],  probably 
a  Hellenistic  Jew.  sought  to  bring  them  (Jason's 
lodgers)  out  to  the  people.  And  when  they  found  (hem 
not,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain  brethren  unto  the 
i-ulers — lit.,  'the  polltarchs;'  the  very  name  given  to  the 
magistrates  of  Thessaloulca  in  an  Inscription  on  a  still  re- 
maining arch  of  the  city — so  minute  is  the  accuracy  of 
this  history  —  crying,  These  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down — See  on  ch.  16.  20.  all  do  contrary 
to  the  decrees  of  Ceesar,  &c.— meaning,  probably,  noth- 
ing but  what  In  specified  In  the  next  words,  saying  .  .  . 
there  Is  another  king,  one  Jesus.  See  on  John  19. 12. 
having  taken  security  of  Jason  and  of  the  other 
('the  others')— probably  making  them  deposit  a  money- 
pledge  that  the  preachers  should  not  again  endanger  the 
public  peace.  10-13.  the  brethren  immediately  sent 
away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night — for  it  would  have  been 
as  useless  as  rash  to  attempt  any  further  preaching  at 
that  time,  and  the  conviction  of  this  probably  made  his 
friends  the  more  willing  to  pledge  themselves  against  any 
present  continuance  of  missionary  effort,  to  Berea— fifty 
or  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Thessaloulca;  a  town  even 
still  of  considerable  population  and  importance.  These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica — The  com- 
parison Is  between  the  Jews  of  the  two  places;  for  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Gospel  at  Thessalonica  were  mostly  among 
the  Gentiles.  See  on  v.  2-4.  in  that  they  received  the 
word  with  all  readiness  of  mind— heard  it  not  only 
without  prejudice,  but  with  eager  interest.  "  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart"  (Luke  8.  17),  with  siucere  desire  to  be 
taught  aright  (see  John  7.  17).  Mark  the  "nobility" 
Ascribed  to  this  state  of  mind,  searched  the  Scriptures 
dally  -whether  these  things  were  so — whether  the  Cliris- 
tian  interpretation  which  the  apostle  put  upon  the  Old 
Testament  Scrlptrres  was  the  true  one.  Therefore 
many  of  them  beHered — convinced  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth whom  Paul  preached  was  indeed  the  great  Promise 
and  Burden  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  it  is  unde- 
niable (1.)  that  the  people,  no  less  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  are  entitled  and  bound  to  searcli  the  Scriptures:  (2.) 
*h»t  they  are  entitled  and  bound  to  Judge,  on  their  own  re- 
tipcmMbHity,  whether  the  teaching  they  receive  from  the  minis- 
tmt  a/  1A*  Chvi-ch  is  according  to  the  word  of  God  ;  '8.)  that 


no  faith  but  such  as  reiuUx  from  personal  canxriclwn  otign§  m 
be  demanded,  or  ix  of  any  avail,  of  honourable  women 
which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men  (which  were  Greeks 
not  a  few — 'The  upper  classes  in  these  European-Greek 
and  Romanized  towns  were  probably  better  educated 
than  thoso  of  Asia  Minor.'  [Webstkr  and  Wilkinson-"' 
the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  .  .  .  came  thither  also — '  like 
hunters  upon  their  prey,  as  they  had  done  before  from 
Iconlum  to  Lystra.'  [Hows.]  13,  11.  immediately  tb« 
brethren— the  converts  gathered  at  Berea.  sent  away 
Paul— as  before  from  Jerusalem  (ch.  9,  30),  and  from 
Thessalonica  (t>.  10).  How  long  he  stayed  at  Berea  we 
know  not;  but  as  we  know  that  he  longed  and  expected 
soon  to  return  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thessalonians  2. 17) 
it  is  probable  he  remained  some  weeks  at  least,  and  only 
abandoned  his  Intention  of  revisiting  Thessalonica  at 
that  time  when  the  virulence  of  his  enemies  there,  stim- 
ulated by  his  success  at  Berea,  brought  them  down 
thither  to  counterwork  him.  to  go  as  It  were  to  the  sea 
—lather,  perhaps,  '  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.'  Proba**'- 
he  delayed  fixing  his  next  destination  till  he  should  react" 
the  coast,  and  the  providence  of  God  should  guide  him  tc 
a  vessel  bound  for  the  destined  spot.  Accordingly,  it  w*> 
only  on  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  convoy  of  Berea.* 
brethren,  who  had  gone  thus  far  with  him,  were  sent 
back  to  bid  Silas  and  Timothy  follow  him  thither.  Silas 
and  Timotheus  abode  there  still— 'to  build  it  up  in  its 
holy  faith,  to  be  a  comfort  and  support  In  its  trials  and 
persecutions,  and  to  give  it  such  organization  as  might  be 
necessary.'  [Hows.]  Connecting  this  with  the  apostle's 
leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  at  Philippi  on  his  own  depar- 
ture (see  on  ch.  16. 40),  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  his 
fixed  plan  for  cherishing  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  European  localities,  and  organizing  the  converts. 
Timotheus  must  have  soon  followed  the  apostle  to  Thes- 
salonica, the  bearer,  probably,  of  one  of  the  Phlllpplan 
"contributions  a>  his  necessity"  (Phillppians  4. 15,  16),  and 
from  thence  he  would  with  Silas  accompany  him  to 
Berea.  13.  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him  with 
all  speed— He  probably  wished  their  company  and  aid  in 
addressing  hirriself  to  so  new  and  great  a  sphere  m 
Athens.  Accordingly  It  Is  added  that  he  "  waited  for 
them"  there,  as  if  unwilling  to  do  anything  till  they 
came.  That  they  did  come,  there  Is  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  (as  some  excellent  critics  do).  For  though  Pan! 
himself  says  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  "thought  it 
good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone"  (1  Thessalonians  8. 1),  he 
immediately  adds  that  he  "sent  Timotheus  to  establish 
and  comfort  them"  (v.  2);  meaning,  surely,  that  he  de- 
spatched him  from  Athens  back  to  Thessalonica.  He  had 
indeed  sent  for  him  to  Athens;  but,  probably,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped  there,  while  Thes- 
salonica was  In  too  interesting  a  state  to  be  left  uncher- 
ished,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  better  to  send  him 
back  again.  (The  other  explanations  which  have  been 
suggested  seem  less  satisfactory.)  Timotheus  rejoined  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  (ch.  18. 5). 

16-84.  Paul  at  Athens.  16,  17.  wholly  given  Ur 
idolatry — 'covered  with  idols;'  meaning  the  city,  not  the 
inhabitants.  Pktbonitts,  a  contemporary  writer  at  Nero'i 
court,  says  satirically  that  it  was  easier  to  find  a  god  at 
Athens  than  a  man.  This  "stirred  the  spirit"  of  the 
apostle.  'The  first  impression  which  the  masterpieces 
of  man's  taste  for  art  left  on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  was  a 
revolting  one,  since  all  this  majesty  and  beauty  ha<< 
placed  Itself  between  man  and  his  Creator,  and  bound 
him.  the  faster  to  his  gods,  who  were  not  God.  Upon  the 
first  contact,  therefore,  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  cam« 
into  with  the  sublimest  creations  of  human  art,  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost— through  which  they  have 
all  to  pass— is  set  up  as  "  the  strait  gate,"  and  this  must 
remain  the  correct  standard  for  ever.'  [Baumgabtkn.j 
therefore  disputed  (or  'discussed')  he  In  the  synagogm 
with  the  Jews.  The  sense  is  not, '  Therefore  went  he  to 
the  Jews,'  because  the  Gentile  Athenians  were  steeped  Id 
Idolatry;  but,  'Therefore  set  he  himself  to  lift  up  hU 
voice  to  the  idol-oity,  but,  as  his  manner  was,  he  begat 
with  the  Jews.'    and  with  the  devout  persons — GenUi* 
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jsroaely  te*.  AJUir  that,  in  the  market  (the  Agora,  or  place 
Of  public  concourse)  daily  with  them  that  met  with 
him — or  'cairn-  In  bis  way.'  18-21.  certain  at  the  F.pi- 
wreana— a  well-known  school  of  atheistic  materialists,  who 
taught  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  end  of  human  exist- 
eruoe,  a  principle  which  the  more  rational  Interpreted 
in  a  refined  sense,  while  the  sensual  explained  it  in  Its 
coarser  meaning,  and  of  the  Stoics — a  celebrated  school 
of  severe  and  lofty  pantheists,  whose  prinolple  was  that  the 
universe  was  under  the  law  of  an  iron  necessity,  the  spirit 
o^  which  was  what  is  called  the  Deity :  and  that  a  pas- 
sionless conformity  of  the  human  will  to  this  law.  un- 
moved by  all  external  circumstances  and  changes,  is  the 
perfection  of  virtue.  While  therefore  the  Stoical  was  In 
Itself  superior  to  the  Epicurean  system,  both  were  alike 
aostile  to  the  Gospel.  '  The  two  enemies  it  has  ever  had 
to  contend  with  are  the  two  ruling  principles  of  the  Epi- 
oureans  and  Stoics— Pleasure  and  Pride.'  [Hows.]  What 
will  this  babbler  say  1  The  word,  which  means  'a  plcker- 
up  of  seeds,'  bird-like,  isapplied  to  a  gatherer  and  retailer 
of  scraps  of  knowledge,  a  prater;  a  general  term  of  con- 
tempt for  any  pretended  teacher,  a  set  ter- forth  of  strange 
gods — 'demons,'  but  in  the  Greek  (not  Jewish)  sense  of 
'objects  of  worship.'  because  he  preached  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection— Not  as  if  they  thought  he  made  these  to  be 
two  divinities:  the  strange  gods  were  Jelwvah  and  the 
Risen  Saviour,  ordained  to  Judge  the  world,  they  took 
him,  and  brought  him  to  Areopagus — 'the  hill  where  the 
most  awful  court  of  Judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemo- 
rial to  pass  sentence  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  to  de- 
cide on  the  most  solemn  questions  connected  with  religion. 
No  place  in  Athens  was  so  suitable  for  a  discourse  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion.'  [Hows.]  The  apostle,  however, 
was  not  here  on  his  trial,  but  to  expound  more  fully  what 
he  had  thrown  out  in  broken  conversations  in  the  Agora. 
all  the  Athenians  .  .  ,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else 
but  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing — lit.,  '  newer  thing,' 
as  if  what  was  new  becoming  presently  stale,  they  craved 
something  still  more  new.  [Bengel,.]  This  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  Athenian  character  is  abundantly  attested  by 
their  own  writers.  22.  Then  Paul  stood  .  .  .  and  said- 
more  graphically,  'standing  in  the  midst  of  Mars'  hill, 
said.'  This  prefatory  allusion  to  the  position  he  occupied 
shows  the  writer's  wish  to  bring  the  situation  vividly  be- 
fore us.  [Baumgabtkn.]  I  perceive  that  in  all  tilings 
ye  are  too  superstitious— rather  (with  most  modern  in- 
terpreters and  the  ancient  Greek  ones), '  in  all  respects 
extremely  reverential' or 'much  given  to  religious  wor- 
ship,' a  conciliatory  and  commendatory  introduction, 
founded  on  his  own  observation  of  the  symbols  of  devo- 
tion with  which  their  city  was  covered,  and  from  which 
all  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  the  apostle,  inferred  the  ex- 
emplary religiousness  of  the  Athenians.  (The  authorized 
translation  would  imply  that  only  too  much  superstition 
was  wrong,  and  represents  the  apostle  as  repelling  his 
hearers  in  the  ■sery  first  sentence  ;  whereas  the  whole  dis- 
course is  studiously  courteous.)  23.  as  I  passed  by  and 
beheld  your  devotions — rather,  '  the  objects  of  your  de- 
votion,' referring,  as  is  plain  from  the  next  words,  to  their 
works  of  art  consecrated  to  religion.  I  found  an  altar 
.  .  .  To  the  (or  'an')  nuknown  god— erected,  probabiy, 
to  commemorate  some  Divine  interposition,  which  they 
were  nnable  to  ascribe  to  any  known  deity.  That  there  were 
•noh  altars,  Greek  writers  attest :  and  on  this  the  apostle 
skillfully  fastens  at  the  outset,  as  the  text  of  h  is  discourse, 
taking  It  as  evidence  of  that  dimness  of  religious  concep- 
tion which,  in  virtue  of  his  better  light,  he  was  prepared 
to  dissipate,  whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship 
—rather,  'Whom,  therefore,  knowing  him  not,  ye  wor- 
ship,' alluding  to  "The  Unknown  God."  hlin  declare 
('announce')  I  unto  you—  This  is  like  none  of  his  previous 
discourses,  save  that  to  the  idolaters  of  Lycaonia  (ch.  14. 15-17), 
His  subject  Is  not,  as  in  the  synagogues,  the  Messiabshlp 
of  Jesus,  but  the  Living  God,  in  opposition  to  the  mate- 
rialistic and  pantheistic  polytheism  of  Greece,  which 
subverted  all  true  religion.  Nor  does  he  come  with  speeu- 
lotion  on  this  profound  subject — of  which  they  had  had 
•nnuirh  from  others—  bat  an  authoritative  "  anuoanoe- 
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ment"  of  Him  after  whom  they  were  groping ;  not  giving 
Him  any  name,  however,  nor  even  naming  the  Savioui 
Himself,  bat  unfolding  the  true  character  of  both  as  they 
were  able  to  receive  It.  24,  25.  God  that  made  the 
world  and  all  therein — The  most  profound  philosophers 
of  Greece  were  unable  to  conceive  any  real  distinction 
between  God  and  the  universe.  Thick  darkness,  there- 
fore, behooved  to  rest  on  all  their  religious  conceptions. 
To  dissipate  this,  the  apostle  sets  out  with  a  sharp  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  creation  as  the  central  principle  of  all 
true  religion— not  less  needed  now,  against  the  transcen- 
dental idealism  of  our  day.  seeing  he  Is  Lord  (or  Sover- 
eign) of  heaven  and  earth— holding  in  free  and  absolute 
subjection  all  the  works  of  His  hands ;  presiding  in  august 
royalty  over  them,  as  well  as  pervading  them  all  as  tht 
principle  of  their  being.  How  different  this  from  the 
blind  Force  or  Fate  to  which  all  creatures  were  regarded 
as  in  bondage  I  dwellcth  not  In  temples  made  with 
hands— This  thought,  so  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (1  King* 
8.  27 ;  Isaiah  66. 1,  2;  ch.  7.  48),  and  so  elementary  to  Chris- 
tians, would  serve  only  more  sharply  to  define  to  his 
heathen  audience  the  spirituality  of  that  living,  personal 
God,  whom  he  "  announced''  to  them.  Neither  is  wor- 
shipped with  ('ministered  unto,'  'served  by')  men'e 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything — No  less  familiar 
as  this  thought  also  is  to  us,  even  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Job  35.  6,  8;  Psalm  16.  2,  3;  60.  12-14; 
Isaiah  40.  14-18),  It  would  pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  any 
candid  heathen  mind  that  heard  it.  seeing  he  ('  he  him- 
self) glveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things— The 
Giver  of  all  cannot  surely  be  dependent  for  aught  upon 
the  receivers  of  all  (1  Chronicles  29. 14).  This  is  the  cul- 
minating point  of  a  pure  Theism.  26,  27.  and  bath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth— Holding  with  the  Old  Testament 
teaching,  that  in  the  blood  is  the  life  (Genesis  9.  4;  Leviti- 
cus 17.  11 ;  Deuteronomy  12.  23),  the  ap  >stle  sees  this  life- 
stream  of  the  whole  human  race  to  be  one,  flowing  froro 
one  source.  [Baumgaktkn.]  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation—The apostle  here  opposes  both  Stoical  Fate  anc' 
Epicurean  Chance,  ascribing  the  periods  and  localities  It 
which  men  and  nations  flourish  to  the  sovereign  will  and 
prearrangementsof  a  living  God.  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord — That  is  the  high  end  of  all  these  arrangements 
of  Divine  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  (as  men  groping  their  way  in  ths 
dark)  and  And  him— a  lively  picture  of  the  murky  at- 
mosphere of  Natural  Religion— though  he  be  not  for 
from  every  one  of  us — The  difficulty  of  finding  tiod  out- 
side the  pale  of  revealed  religion  lies  not  in  His  distance 
from  us,  but  in  our  distance  from  Him  through  the  blind- 
ing effect  of  sin.  28.  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  (or,  more  briefly,  'exist')  —  ThU 
means,  not  merely,  'Without  Him  we  have  no  lift,  uoi 
that  motion  which  every  inanimate  nature  displays,  nor 
even  existence  itself  [MeyebJ,  but  that  God  is  the  living, 
immanent  Principle  of  all  these  in  men.  as  certain  a*sc 
of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  ott 
spring— the  first  half  of  the  fifth  line,  word  for  word,  of 
an  astronomical  poem  of  Akatus,  a  Greek  countryman 
of  the  apostle,  and  his  predecessor  by  about  three  cento 
rles.  Uut,  as  he  hints,  the  same  sentiment  is  to  be  found 
in  other  Greek  poets.  They  meant  it  doubtless  in  &  pan- 
theistic sense ;  but  the  truth  which  it  expresses  the  apostle 
turns  to  his  own  purpose — to  teach  a  pure,  personal,  spir- 
itual Theism.  (Probably  during  his  quiet  retreat  at  Tar- 
sus, ch.  9.  80,  revolving  ills  special  vocation  to  the  Gen 
tiles,  he  gave  himself  t^>  the  study  of  so  much  Greek 
literature  as  might  be  turned  to  Christian  account  in  his 
future  work.  Hence  this  and  his  other  quotations  from 
the  Greek  poets,  1  Corinthians  15.  S3;  Titus  1.  12.)  2*. 
Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  w« 
ought  not  to  think— T/ie  courtesy  of  this  language  is  worths, 
of  notice — that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver, 
or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device — ('graven  DJ 
the  art  or  device  of  mau').  One  can  hardly  doubt  tha> 
the  apostle  would   hen*  point  to  those  match  !««*  n»o»» 
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aunts  of  the  plaatlo  art,  in  gold  and  silver  and  costliest 
■ton*,  which  lay  so  profusely  beneath  and  around  him. 
The  more  intelligent  Pagan  Greeks  no  more  pretended 
that  these  sculptured  gods  and  goddesses  were  real 
Aeltles,  or  even  their  actual  likenesses,  than  Romanist 
Christians  do  their  Images;  and  Paul  doubtless  knew 
this;  yet  here  we  And  him  condemning  all  such  efforts 
rtst  ->ly  to  represent  the  Invisible  God.  How  shamefully 
Inexcusable  then  are  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  In 
p«Kan4zlng  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
SD^'iuiagement  of  pictures  and  images  in  religious  ser- 
vice I  (In  the  eighth  century,  the  second  council  of  Nlcea 
iecreed  that  the  image  of  God  was  as  proper  an  object  of 
worship  as  God  himself.)  30.  the  times  of  this  Igno- 
rance God  winked  at—  lit.  (and  far  better),  '  overlooked,' 
1  e.,  bore  with,  without  interposing  to  punish  it,  other- 
wise than  suffering  the  debasing  tendency  of  such  wor- 
ship to  develop  iUself  (cf.  ch.  11.  16,  and  see  on  Romans 
L  24,  Ac),  bnt  now— that  a  new  light  was  risen  upon 
the  world,  commandetli — q.  d.,  'That  duty— all  along 
lying  upon  man  estranged  from  his  Creator,  but  hitherto 
only  silently  recommending  itself  and  little  felt— Is  now 
peremptory.'  all  men  every  where  to  repent — (cf.  Colos- 
slans  1.  6,  23;  Titus  1.  11) — a  tacit  allusion  to  the  narrow 
precincts  of  favoured  Judaism,  within  which  immediate 
and  entire  repentance  was  ever  urged.  The  word  "re- 
pentance" is  here  used  (as  In  Luke  13.8,5;  15.  10)  In  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  "  repentance  unto  life."  31. 
Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  In  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world — Such  language  beyond  doubt  teaches 
that  the  Judgment  will,  In  its  essence,  be  a  solemn  Judicial 
assize  held  upon  all  mankind  at  once.  'Aptly  is  this  ut- 
tered on  the  Areopagus,  the  seat  of  Judgment.'  [Bengel.] 
by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained — cf.  John  5.  22, 
23,  27  ;  ch.  10.  42.  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  In  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead — ine 
most  patent  evidence  to  mankind  at  large  of  the  judicial 
authority  with  which  the  Risen  One  Is  clothed.  33-  34. 
when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked— As  the  Greek  religion  was  but  the  glorification 
sf  the  present  life,  by  the  worship  of  all  its  most  beaute- 
■»n*  forms,  the  Resurrection,  which  presupposes  the  vanity 
4  the  present  life,  and  !s  nothing  but  life  out  of  the  death 
of  ail  that  sin  has  blighted,  could  have  no  charm  for  the  true 
Greek.  It  gave  the  deathblow  to  his  fundamental  and 
most  cherished  Ideas;  nor  until  these  were  seen  to  be  false 
and  fatal  could  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Gospel  of  which 
It  was  a  primary  doctrine,  seem  otherwise  than  ridiculous. 
So  Paul  departed— Whether  he  would  have  opened,  to 
any  extent,  the  Gospel  scheme  in  this  address,  if  he  had 
not  been  Interrupted,  or  whether  he  reserved  this  for  ex- 
position afterwards  to  earnest  Inquirers,  we  cannot  tell. 
Only  the  speech  Is  not  to  be  Judged  of  as  quite  complete. 
•therm  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this — 'an  ld'^ 
compliment  to  Paul  and  an  opiate  to  their  consciences, 
such  as  we  often  meet  with  in  our  own  day.  They  proba- 
bly, like  Felix,  feared  to  hear  more,  lest  they  should  be 
constrained  to  believe  unwelcome  truths;  ch.  24.  25;  and 
cf.  Matthew  13.  15.'  [Websteb  and  Wilkinson.]  How- 
belt  certain  men  clave  unto  him— instead  of  mocking 
or  politely  waiving  the  subject,  having  listened  eagerly, 
ILey  Joined  themselves  to  the  apostle  for  further  instruc- 
tion; and  so  they  "believed."  Dionyslus  the  Areopa- 
Kite—  a  member  of  that  august  tribunal.  Ancient  tra- 
dition says  he  was  placed  by  the  apostle  over  the  little 
flock  at  Athens.  'Certainly  the  number  of  converts 
there  and  of  men  fit  for  office  in  the  Church  was  not  so 
great  that  there  could  be  much  choice.'  [Olshausen.]  a 
woman  named  DamarU — not  certainly  one  of  the  apos- 
tle's audience  on  the  Areopagus,  but  won  to  the  faith 
eitt.  t  before  or  after.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  her.  Of 
»ny  further  labours  of  the  apostle  at  Athens,  and  how 
long  he  stayed,  we  are  not  informed.  Certainly  he  was  not 
Irivsn  away.  But 'It  is  a  serious  and  instructive  fact 
that  the  mercantile  populations  of  Thessalonica  and 
Corinth  received  the  message  of  God  with  greater  readi- 
iea  than  the  highly  educated  and  polished  Athenians. 
rwo  letter*  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  two  to  the  Corln- 
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thlans,  remain  to  attest  the  flourishing  state  of  tkv  i 
churches.  But  we  possess  no  letter  written  by  St.  Pan]  j* 
the  Athenians ;  and  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  rver  la 
Athens  again.'    [Hows.] 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Ver.  1-22.  Paul's  arrival  and  labours  at  Ooaiirrm, 
where  he  is  rejoined  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  ajtb, 
under  Divine  encouragement,  makes  a  long  stay— 
at  length,  retracing  his  steps,  by  Ephksus,  CwunKA, 
and  Jerusalem,  he  returns  for  the  last  timk  to  Aw- 
tioch,  thus  completing  his  second  Missionary  Jotm- 
ney.  1-4.  came  to  Corinth— rebuilt  by  Julius  Csesiror, 
the  isthmus  between  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  Seas;  th' /capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  resld<  nee  of 
the  proconsul;  a  large  and  populous  mercanti/e  city, 
and  the  centre  of  commerce  alike  for  East  an<?  Vest; 
having  a  considerable  Jewish  population,  larger,  pi  >hably, 
at  this  time  than  usual,  owing  to  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Rome  by  Claudius  Cresar  (v.  2).  Such  a  i  Uy  wue 
a  noble  field  for  the  Gospel,  which,  once  established  there, 
would  naturally  diffuse  itself  far  and  wide.  aJtw  .  .  . 
Aqutla  .  .  .  with  his  wife  Prlscilla— From  these  Latla 
names  one  would  conclude  that  they  had  resided  so 
long  in  Rome  as  to  sink  their  Jewish  family  names. 
born  in  Pontus— the  most  easterly  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  stretching  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  From  this  province  there  were  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  great  Pentecost  (ch.  2.  9),  and  the  Christians  of  it 
are  Included  among  "  the  strangers  of  the  dispersion,"  to 
whom  Peter  addressed  his  first  Epistle  (1  Peter  L  1) 
Whether  this  couple  were  converted  before  Paul  made 
their  acquaintance,  commentators  are  much  divided. 
They  may  have  brought  their  Christianity  with  them 
from  Rome  [Olshausen],  or  Paul  may  have  been  drawn 
to  them  merely  by  like  occupation,  and,  lodging  with  them, 
have  been  the  Instrument  of  their  conversion.  [Mbtib.] 
They  appear  to  have  been  In  good  circumstances,  and 
after  travelling  much,  to  have  eventually  settled  at  Ephe- 
sus.  The  Christian  friendship  now  first  formed  con- 
tinued warm  and  unbroken,  and  the  highest  testimony  is 
once  and  again  borne  to  them  by  the  apostle.  Claudius, 
&c— This  edict  Is  almost  certainly  that  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  this  emperor  (ch.  25).  tent- 
makers— manufacturers,  probably,  of  those  hair-cloth 
tents  supplied  by  the  goats  of  the  apostle's  native  prov- 
ince, and  hence,  as  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Levant, 
called  cilicium.  Every  Jewish  youth,  whatever  the  pecu- 
niary circumstances  of  his  parents,  was  taught  some 
trade  (see  on  Luke  2.  42),  and  Paul  made  It  a  point  of  con- 
science to  work  at  that  which  he  had  probably  been  bred 
to,  partly  that  he  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the 
churches,  and  partly  that  his  motives  as  a  minister  ol 
Christ  might  not  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  To  both 
these  he  makes  frequent  reference  in  his  Epistles.  tkM 
Greeks — i.  e..  Gentile  proselytes ;  for  to  the  heathen,  as 
usual,  he  only  turned  when  rejected  by  the  Jews  (v.  6).  5, 
6.  And  'when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  front 
Macedonia. — t.  c,  from  Thessalonica,  whither  Silas  had 
probably  accompanied  Timothy  when  sent  back  from 
Athens  (see  on  ch.  17. 15).  Paul  was  pressed  In  the  spirit— 
rather  (according  to  what  is  certainly  the  true  reading) 
'was  pressed  with  the  word  ;'  expressing  not  only  his  zeal 
and  assiduity  in  preaching  it,  but  some  inward  pretntrt 
which  at  this  time  he  experienced  in  the  work  (to  convey 
which  more  clearly  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  common 
reading).  What  that  pressure  was  we  happen  to  know, 
with  singular  minuteness  and  vividness  of  description, 
from  the  apostle  himself,  In  his  first  Epistles  to  the  Cor 
inthians  and  Thessalonians (1  Corinthians 2. 1-6;  1  Thessa- 
lonians 3.  1-10).  He  had  come  away  from  Athens,  as  he  re 
mained  there,  in  a  depressed  and  anxious  state  of  mind 
having  there  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  unwilling  Gen- 
tile ears.  He  continued,  apparently  for  some  time,  labour- 
ing alone  in  the  synagogue  of  Corinth,  full  of  deep  ant 
anxious  solicitude  for  his  Thessalonian  converts.  £U* 
early  ministry  at  Corinth  was  coloured  by  these  feo!?,^' 
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•clf-deeply  aoased,  his  power  as  a  preacher  was  more  than 
ever  felt  to  lie  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit.  At  length 
Silas  and  Timotheus  arrived  with  exhilarating  tidings 
of  the  faith  and  love  of  his  Thessalonlan  children,  and  of 
their  earnest  longing  again  to  see  their  father  in  Christ; 
bringing  with  them  also,  in  token  of  their  love  and  duty, 
a  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
This  seems  to  have  so  lifted  him  as  to  put  new  life  and 
rigour  into  his  ministry.  He  now  wrote  his  First  Epistle 
to  thb  Thessalonians,  in  which  the  "pressure"  which 
resulted  from  all  this  strikingly  appears.  (See  Introduc- 
tion to  First  Thessalonians.)  Such  emotions  are  known 
only  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and,  even  of  them,  only 
to  such  as  "travail  In  birth  until  Christ  be  formed  In" 
their  li earers.  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  beads,  <tc. 
—See  Ezekiel  33.  4,  9.  from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  tbe 
{'entiles —  Cf.  ch.  13.  46.  7,  8.  he  departed  thence,  and 
entered  Into  a  certain  man's  house,  named  Justus— 
not  changing  his  lodging,  as  if  Aqulla  and  Priscilla  up  to 
this  time  were  with  the  opponents  of  the  apostle  [Al- 
ford],  but  merely  ceasing  any  more  to  testify  in  the  syn- 
agogue, and  henceforth  carrying  on  his  labours  in  this 
house  of  Justus,  which  "Joining  hard  to  the  synagogue," 
would  be  easily  accessible  to  such  of  Its  worshippers  as 
were  still  open  to  light.  Justus,  too,  being  probably  a 
proselyte,  would  more  easily  draw  a  mixed  audience  than 
the  synagogue.  From  this  time  forth  conversions  rapidly 
Increased.  Crlspus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house — an  event  felt 
to  be  so  Important  that  the  apostle  deviated  from  his 
usual  practice  (1  Corinthians  1. 14-16)  and  baptized  him, 
as  well  as  Cains  (Oaius)  and  the  household  of  Stephanas, 
with  his  own  hand.  [Hows.]  many  of  the  Corinthians 
believed  and  were  baptized  — the  beginning  of  the 
Church  gathered  there.  9-11.  Then  spake  the  Lord  to 
Paul  .  .  .  by  a  vision,  Be  not  afraid  .  .  .  no  man  shall 
set  on  thee  to  hart  thee,  <fcc. — From  this  it  would  seem 
that  these  signal  successes  were  stirring  up  the  wrath  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  probably  the  apostle  feared 
being  driven  by  violence,  as  before,  from  this  scene  of 
such  promising  labour.  He  is  reassured,  however,  from 
above.  I  have  much  people  In  this  city — '  whom  In  vir- 
tue of  their  election  to  eternal  life  he  already  designates 
as  His '  (ot  ch.  18.  48).  [P.AUMGARTEN.]  continued  there  a 
yesvr  and  six  months — the  whole  period  of  this  stay  at 
Corinth,  and  not  merely  up  to  what  is  next  recorded. 
Dwring  some  part  of  this  period  he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.  (See  Introduction  to  Second  Thes- 
salonians.) 12-17.  when  Galllo  was  the  deputy— '  the 
proconsul.'  See  on  ch.  13.  7.  He  was  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Seneca,  the  tutor  of  Nero,  who  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  both,  contrary  to  the  (Jewish)  law 
—probably  In  not  requiring  the  Gentiles  to  be  circum- 
cised. If  It  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewd- 
ness— any  offence  punishable  by  the  magistrate.  If  It  be 
a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law  .  .  . 
1  will  be  no  judge,  <tc. — in  this  only  laying  down  the 
proper  limits  of  his  office,  drave  them,  &c. — annoyed  at 
Much  a  case,  all  the  Greeks — the  Gentile  spectators. 
took  Sosthenes— perhaps  the  successor  of  Crispus,  and 
certainly  the  head  of  the  accusing  party.  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  this  was  the  same  Sosthenes  as  the  apostle 
afterwards  calls  "his  brother,"  1  Corinthians  1.  1.  and 
beat  him  before  the  judgment-scat — under  the  very  eye 
jf  the  judge.  And  Galllo  cared  for  none  of  those  things 
-nothing  loth,  perhaps,  to  see  these  turbulent  Jews,  for 
?hom  probably  he  felt  contempt,  themselves  getting 
'hat  they  hoped  to  inflict  on  another,  and  indifferent  to 
whatever  was  beyond  the  range  of  his  office  and  case. 
His  brother  eulogizes  his  loving  and  lovable  manners, 
itellgious  indifference,  under  the  influence  of  an  easy  and 
anV.able  temper,  reappears  from  age  to  age.  18.  Paul 
.  .  .  tarried  .  .  .  yet  a  good  while — During  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  Paul  planted  other  churches  in  Achaia 
(9  Ccrlnth'.ans  1.  J),  then  took  .  .  .  leave  of  the  breth- 
ees»,  and  sailed  .  .  .  into  (rather,  'for')  Syria — to  An- 
Uoeh,  the  starting-point  of  all  the  missions  to  the  Gen- 
i  which  he  feels  to  be  for  the  present  concluded,  with 
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him  Priscilla  and  Aqulla— In  tots  crder  the  names  t» 
cur  in  v.  20  (according  to  the  true  reading);  Romans  16.  8  i 
2  Timothy  4.  19;  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  wife  was 
the  more  prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church.  Silas  and 
Timotheus  doubtless  accompanied  the  apostle,  as  also 
Erastus,  Gaius,  and  Arlstarchus  (ch.  19.  22,  29).  Of  Silas, 
as  Paul's  associate,  we  read  no  more.  His  name  occurs 
last  In  connection  with  St.  Peter  and  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  having  shorn  hi* 
head  in  Cenchrea — the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth,  about 
ten  miles  distant,  where  a  Church  had  been  formed,  Ro- 
mans 16.  1.  for  he  (Paul)  had  a  vow— That  it  was  th«j 
Nazarite  vow  (Numbers  6.)  is  not  likely.  It  was  probably 
one  made  in  one  of  his  seasons  of  difficulty  or  danger,  In 
prosecution  of  which  he  cuts  off  his  hair  and  hastens  tc 
Jerusalem  to  offer  the  requisite  sacrifice  within  the  pre- 
scribed thirty  days  (Josephus,  Jewish  War,  2.  15.  1).  This 
explains  the  haste  with  which  he  leaves  Ephesus  (v.  21), 
and  the  subsequent  observance,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  brethren,  of  a  similar  vow  (ch.  21.  24).  This  one  at 
Corinth  was  voluntary,  and  shows  that  even  in  heathen 
countries  he  systematically  studied  the  prejudices  of  hla 
Jewish  brethren.  19.  he  came  to  Ephesus—  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  (See  Introduction  to  Epis- 
tle to  Ephesians.)  It  was  a  sail,  right  across  from  the 
west  to  the  east  side  of  the  JEge&n  Sea,  of  some  eight  or 
ten  days,  with  a  fair  wind,  left  them  (Aqulla  and  Pris- 
cilla) there,  but  he  himself  entered  Into  the  synagogue— 
merely  taking  advantage  of  the  vessel  putting  in  there, 
and  reasoned  with  the  Jews — the  tense  here  not  being 
the  usual  one  denoting  continuous  action  (as  in  ch.  17.  2 : 
18.  4),  but  that  expressing  a  transient  act.  He  had  been  for- 
bidden to  preach  the  word  in  Asia  (ch.  16.  6),  but  be  would 
not  consider  that  as  precluding  this  passing  exercise  of 
his  ministry  when  Providence  brought  him  to  its  capital; 
nor  did  It  follow  that  the  prohibition  was  still  in  force. 
80.  when  they  desired  him  to  tarry — The  Jews  seldom 
rose  against  the  Gospel  till  the  successful  preaching  of  It 
stirred  them  up,  and  there  was  no  time  for  that  here.    JU. 

1  must  .  .  .  keep  tills  feast — probably  Pentecost,  present- 
ing a  noble  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  but, 
will  return — the  fulfilment  of  which  promise  is  recordo 
ch.  19.  1.  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Ctesareo—  when 
he  left  the  vessel.  38.  and  gone  up  (t.  e.,  to  Jerusalem 
and  saluted  the  Church — In  these  few  words  does  th« 
historian  despatch  the  apostle's  fourth  visit  to  Jerc 
Salem  after  his  conversion.  The  expression  "  going  up  " 
is  invariably  used  of  a  Journey  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
thence  he  naturally  "went  down  to  Antloch."  Perhape 
the  vessel  reached  too  late  for  the  feast,  as  he  seems  tc 
have  done  nothing  In  Jerusalem  beyond  "saluting  the 
Church,"  and  privately  offering  the  sacrifice  with  which 
his  vow  (v.  18)  would  conclude.  It  is  left  to  be  understood, 
as  on  his  arrival  from  his  first  missionary  tour,  that 
"when  he  was  come,  and  had  gathered  the  Church  to- 
gether, he  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with  him  " 
(ch.  14.  27)  on  this  his  second  missionary  journey. 

23.  Ch.  21.  16.  Paul's  Third  and  Last  Missionary 
Journey— He  visits  the  churches  of  Galatia  anb 
Phrygia.  and  after  he  had  spent  some  time  there— 
but  probably  not  long,  he  departed— little  thinking, 
probably,  he  was  never  more  to  return  to  Autioch.  went 
over  all  .  .  .  Galatia  and  Phrygia  In  order  —  visiting 
the  several  churches  in  succession.  See  on  ch.  16.  6.  Gala- 
tia is  mentioned  first  here,  as  he  would  come  to  It  first 
from  Antloch.  It  was  on  this  visitation  that  he  ordained 
the  weekly  collection,  1  Corinthians  16.1,2,  which  has 
been  since  adopted  generally,  and  converted  into  a  public 
usage  throughout  Christendom.  Timotheus  and  Erastus, 
Gaius  and  Arlstarchus,  appear  to  have  accompanied  him 
on  this  Journey  (ch.  19.  22,  29;  2  Corinthians  1. 1),  and  from 

2  Corinthians  we  may  presume,  Titus  also.    The  detail1 
of  this  visit,  as  of  the  former  (ch.  16.  6),  are  not  given. 

24-28.  Episode  concerning  Apollos  at  Ephesus  ar. 
in  Achaia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  s.jq< 
suggestive  incidental  narratives  in  this  precious  History 
24,  US.  a  .  .  .  Jew  named  Apollos  (a  contraction  fro* 
Apollonius)    bom    at    Alexandria  —  the   eelebisted   (AH 
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ta  *«ypi  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  called 
*fter  It*  founder,  Alexander  the  Great.     Nowhere  was 
(here  such  a  fusion  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Oriental  pecn- 
aarltles,  and  an  Intelligent  Jew  educated   in  that  city 
oould  hardly  fall  to  manifest  all  these  elements  in  his 
mental  character,    eloquent— turning  his  Alexandrian 
-.ulture  to  high  account,    and  mighty  in  the  Scripture* 
--nil  floquenoe  enabling  him  to  express  clearly  and  en- 
Vroe  r.kilfully  what,  as  a  Jew,  he  had  gathered  from  a 
Ullgent  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,    came  to 
£phr«us — on  what  errand  is  not  known.    This  man  wm 
Instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  knowing  only 
She  baptism  of  John— He  was  instructed,  probably,  by 
come  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  whole  circle  of  John's 
leaching  concerning  Jesus,  but  no  more:  he  had  yet  to 
learn  the  new  light  which  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  had  thrown  upon  the  Redeemer's  Death  and 
Keeurrection  ;  as  appears  from  ch.  19.  2,  3.    being  fervent 
In  the  spirit— His  heart  warm,  and  conscious,  probably, 
of  his  gifts  and  attainments,  he  burned  to  impart  to 
others  the  truth  he  had  himself  received,    he  spake  and 
taught  diligently— rather,  'accurately'  (It  is  the  same 
word  as  is  rendered  "perfectly"  in  v.  26).      536.   speak 
boldly  In  the   synagogue,  -whom  when  Aqulla   and 
Prlscllla  heard— Joying  to  observe  the  extent  of  Scrip- 
ture knowledge  and   evangelical    truth  which   he   dis- 
played, and  the  fervency,  courage,  and  eloquence  with 
which  he   preached  the  truth,     they  took   him   unto 
them  (privately)  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly — opening  up  those  truths,  to  him  as 
yet  unknown,  on  which  the  Spirit  had  shed  such  glorious 
light.    (In  what  appears  to  be  the  true  reading  of  this 
verse,  Prlscllla  is  put  before  Aqulla,  as  in  v.  18,  on  which 
see;  she  being  probably  the  more  intelligent  and  devoted 
of  the  two.)    One  cannot  but  observe  how  providential  it 
was  that  this  couple  should  have  been  left  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  sailed  thence  for  Syria ;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
chiefly  to  pave  the  way  for  the  better  understanding  of 
this  episode  that  the  fact  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the 
historian  In  v.  19.    We  see  here  also  an  example  of  not 
srnly  lay  agency  (as  it  is  called),  but  female  agency  of  the 
llghest  kind  ai_  1  with  the  most  admirable  fruit.    Nor  can 
one  help  admiring  the  humility  and  teachableness  of  so 
gifted  a  teacher  in  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  Christian  woman 
and  her  husband.    27,  !J8.  And  when  he  was  disposed 
f  minded,'  '  resolved')  to   pass    into  Achaia — of  which 
Oorinth,  on  the  opposite  coast  (see  on  v.  1),  was  the  capi- 
tal; there  to  proclaim  that  Gospel  which  he  now  more 
fully  comprehended — the  brethren — We  had  not  before 
heard  of  such  gathered  at  Ephesus.    But  the  desire  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  Paul  preached  to  retain  him   amongst 
them  for  some  time  (v.  20),  and  his  promise  to  return  to 
them  {v.  21),  seem  to  indicate  some  drawing  towards  the 
Gospel,  which,  no  doubt,  the  zealous  private  labours  of 
Prlscllla    and   Aqulla   would    ripen    into    discipleshlp. 
wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him — a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  'letters  of  recommendation'  (as  ch.  J5. 
23,  25-27,  and  see  2  Corinthians  8.  1);  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  Interchange  of  deputations,  Ac,  the  early  churches 
rxia'.n'-alned  active  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other. 
when   he  was  come,  helped  them  much — was  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  Achaian  brethren,     which  believed 
through    grace  — one   of  those   incidental    expressions 
which  show  that  faith's  being  a  production  of  God's  grace 
en  the  heart  was  so  current  and  recognized  a  truth  that  it 
wras  taken  for  granted,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
general  system  of  grace,  rather  than  expressly  insisted 
on.    (It  is  against  the  natural  order  of  the  words  to  read 
them,  as  Bengel,  Meykr,  Ac.,  do,  'helped  through  grace 
those  who  believed.')     For  he  mightily  convinced  the 
Jewi-The  word  Is  very  strong:  'stoutly  bore  them  down 
In  argument,'  '  vigorously  argued  them  down;'  and  the 
tense  implies  that  he  continued  to  do  it,  or  that  this  was 
She  characteristic  <>f   his    ministry,     showing    by  the 
Serlptures    that    Jesus    was    Christ — Rather,   that   the 
Jibrlst  (or  '  Messiah')  was  Jesus.'    This  expression,  when 
uompared  with  v.  25,  seems  to  imply  a  richer  testimony 
Umui  wltt   his   partial   knowledge  he  was  at  first  able  to 


bear;  ana  tne  power  with  which  he  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition in  argument  is  that  which  made  him  such  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  brethren.  Thus  his  ministry  would  b*  as 
good  as  anotner  visitation  of  the  Achaian  churches,  by  the 
apostle  himself  (see  1  Corinthians  .'i.  0);  and  the  more  as, 
in  so  far  as  he  was  Indebted  for  It  to  Priscilla  and  Aqulla. 
it  would  have  a  decldedljr  Pauline  cast. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-41.    Signal  success  of  Paul  at  Ephesur.    1-3. 
while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth — where  his  ministry  was 
so  powerful  that  a  formidable  party  in  the  Church  of  that 
city  gloried  in  his  type  of  preaching  In  preference  i< 
Paul's  (1  Corinthians  1.12;  3.4),  no  doubt  from  the  matt 
infusion   of    Greek    philosophic   culture   which    distin- 
guished it,  and  which  the  apostle  studiously  avoided    ! 
Coriuthians  2.  1-5).     Paul  having  passed  through  the 
upper  coasts  (or  'parts') — the    Interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  with  reference   to   the   sea-coast,  was   elevated. 
came  to  Ephesus— thus  fulfilling  his  promise,  ch.  18.  21. 
finding  certain  disciples — in  the  same  stage  of  Christian 
knowledge  as  Apollos  at  first,  newly  arrived,  probably, 
and  having  had  no  communication  as  yet  with  the  Church 
at  Ephesus.     Have  ye  received  the   Holy  Ghost  sine* 
ye  believed T— rather,  '  Received  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  when 
ye  believed?'  implying,  certainly,  that  the  one  did  not  of 
necessity  carry  the  other  along  with  it  (see  on  ch.  8. 14-17). 
Why  this  question  was  asked,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was 
probably  in  consequence  of  something  that  passed  be- 
tween them  from  which  the  apostle  was  led  to  suspect  the 
imperfection  of  their  light.     We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  -whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost — This  cannot 
be  the  meaning,  since  the  personality  and  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  connection  with  Christ,  formed  an  espe- 
cial subject   of  the   Baptist's    teaching.      Literally,  the 
words  are,   '  We  did  not  even   hear  whether  the    Holy 
Ghost  was  (given);'  meaning,  at  the  time  of  their  bap- 
tism.   That  the  word  'given'  is  the  right  supplement,  as 
in  John  7.  39,  seems  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case.    •*-. 
Then  said  Paul,  John  .  .  .  baptizes  with  the  baptism 
of  (water  unto)  repentance,  saying  unto  the  people, 
that  they  should  believe  on  Him  which  should  come 
after  him— t.  e„  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  point  of  contrast  is  not  between  John  and  Christ 
personally,  but  between  the  water  baptism  of  John  unto 
repentance,  and  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  hands  of  his  coming  Master  unto  new  life.    As  to  all 
the  facts,  or  at  least  the  slgniflcancy,  of  this  baptism, 
which  made  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Christ  another 
thing  from  what  It  was  conceived  to  be  before  it  was 
vouchsafed,  these  simple  disciples  were  unenlightened. 
6-7.  When  they  heard   this — not  the  mere  words   re- 
ported in  v.  4,  but  the  subject  expounded  according  to  the 
tenor  of    those  words— they  were    baptized — not   how- 
ever by  Paul  himself  (1  Corinthians  1.  My- in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus — into  the  whole  fulness  of  the  new 
economy,  as  now  opened  up  to  their  believing  minds. 
And    when    Paul    had    laid    his    hands    upon    them 
they  spake  with    tongues,   &c. — See    on    ch.   10.   44,  *i. 
8-10.  lie  went  into  the  synagogue  and  spake  boldly 
for  .  .  .  three  months,  Ac. — See  on  ch.  17.  2,  3.     when 
divers  ('some')  were  hardened,  Ac— implying  that  oth- 
ers, probably  a  large  number,  believed,    spake  evil  of 
that  way  before  the  multitude,  he  departed  (from  the 
synagogue,  as  at  Corinth,  ch.  18.  7).     and  separated  the 
disciples— withdrawing  to  a  separate  place  of  meeting, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  converts  already  made,  and  the 
unsophisticated  multitude,     disputing  ('discoursing'  or 
'discussing')  daily   In   the  school   (or   lecture-hall)  »f 
one  Tyrannus — probably  a  converted  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric or  philosophy,     this  continued  .  .      two  years — in 
addition  to  the  former  three  months.    See  on  ch.  20.  31. 
But  during  some  part  of  this  period  he  must  uave  paid  a 
second  unrecorded  visit  to  Corinth,  since  the  one  next 
recorded  (see  on  ch.  20.  2,  3)  is  twice  oalled  his  third  visit 
(2  Corinthians  12.  14;  13.  1).    Seen  on  2  Corinthians  1.  1A 
lti,  whlcu  mlKhtseeni  Inconsistent  with  this    The  pa«aag» 
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across  was  quite  a  short  one  (see  on  eh.  18. 19).  Towards 
the  close  of  thle  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  as  we  learn  from  1 
Corinthians  16.  8,  he  wrote  his  Fihst  Epistle  to  the 
Cokinthians;  also  (though  on  this  opinions  are  di- 
vided) the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (See  Introduc- 
tion to  those  Epistles.)  And  Just  as  at  Corinth  his  great- 
est success  was  after  his  withdrawal  to  a  separate  place 
of  meeting  (ch.  18.  7-10),  so  at  Ephesus.  so  that  all  they 
which  dwelt  In  (the  Roman  province  of)  Asia  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeka — 
This  Is  the  "great  door  and  effectual  opened  unto  him" 
while  resident  at  Ephesus,  1  Corinthians  Id.  9,  which  in- 
duced him  to  make  It  his  headquarters  for  so  long  a 
period.  The  unwearied  and  varied  character  of  his  la- 
bours here  are  best  seen  in  his  own  subsequent  address 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  ch.  20. 17,  Ac.  And  thus  Ephesus 
became  the  'ecclesiastical  centre  for  the  entire  region,  as 
Indeed  it  remained  for  a  very  long  period.'  [Baumoak- 
TEN.J  Churches  arose  at  Colosse,  Laodicea,  and  Hleropolls 
eastward,  either  through  his  own  labours  or  those  of  his 
faithful  helpers  whom  he  sent  out  in  different  directions, 
Epaphras,  Arohlppus,  Philemon  (Colossians  1.  7;  4.  12-17; 
Philemon  23).  It,  12.  God  wrought  special  ('no  ordin- 
ary') miracle*  by  the  band  of  Paul— Implying  that  be 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  work  such.  So  that  from 
his  body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchief* 
-«r  aprons,  <fcc— Cf.  ch.  6. 15, 16,  very  different  from  the 
magical  acts  practised  at  Ephesus.  "  Ood  wrought  these 
miracles"  merely  " by  the  hands  of  Paul;"  and  the  very 
exorcists  (t\  13),  observing  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  the 
-secret  of  all  his  miracles,  hoped,  by  aping  him  iu  this,  to 
be  equally  successful ;  while  the  result  of  all  in  the  "  mag- 
nifying of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (v.  17)  showed  that  Sn  working 
''.hem  the  apostle  took  care  to  bold  up  Him  whom  he 
preached  as  the  source  of  all  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought.  13.  vagabond  Jews — simply, '  wandering  Jews,' 
Wbo  went  from  place  to  place  practising  exorcism,  or  the 
art  of  conjuring  evil  spirits  to  depart  out  of  the  pos- 
sessed. That  such  a  power  did  exist,  for  some  time  at 
least,  seems  implied  in  Matthew  12.  27.  But  no  doubt 
this  would  breed  imposture;  and  the  present  case  is  very 
different  from  that  referred  to  in  Luke  9.  49,  50.  We  ad- 
lure  you  by  Jeiui  whom  Paul  preacheth — a  striking 
testimony  to  the  power  of  Christ's  name  in  Paul's  mouth. 
14-17.  seven  sons  of  .  .  .  Sceva  .  .  .  chief  of  the  priests 
—head,  possibly,  of  one  of  the  24  courts,  the  evil  spirit 
amwered,  J«siu  I  know!'  recognize')  and  Paul  I  know 
(know  Intimately) — In  contrast  to  them,  whom  he  alto- 
gether disowns  —  but  who  arc  ye?  And  the  man  in 
whom  the  evil  spirit  was — Mark  the  clear  line  of  de- 
markation  here  between  "  the  evil  spirit  which  answered 
and  said"  and  "the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was."  The 
reality  of  such  possessions  could  not  be  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed, leaped  on  them  ...  so  that  they  fled  naked 
and  wounded— This  was  so  appalling  a  testimony  at 
once  against  those  profane  Impostors  and  in  favour  of 
Paul  and  the  Master  whom  he  preached,  that  we  wonder 
not  it  spread  to  "  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  at  Ephesus, 
that  fear  fell  on  them,"  and  that  "  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  magnified."  19,  20.  many  that  believed 
oame  and  confessed  .  .  .  their  deeds — the  dupes  of  ma- 
gicians, &c.,  acknowledging  how  shamefully  they  had 
been  deluded,  and  how  deeply  they  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  Implicated  In  such  practices.  Many  of  them 
.  .  .  'which  used  curious  arts— The  word  signifies  things 
'overdone;'  significantly  applied  to  arts  in  which  labori- 
ous but  senseless  incantations  are  practised,  brought 
their  books — containing  the  mystic  formularies— and 
burned  them  before  all — The  tense,  here  used  graphi- 
cally, expresses  progress  and  continuance  of  the  con- 
flagration, counted  the  price  .  .  .  and  found  it  fifty 
lito-unud  pieces  of  silver — about  £2000  (presuming  it  to 
be  the  drachma,  the  current  coin  of  the  Levant,  of  about 
KkL  value).  From  their  nature  they  would  be  costly,  and 
b<x>ks  then  bore  a  value  above  any  standard  we  are 
flam!  liar  with.  The  scene  must  have  been  long  remem 
>ti  ed  at  Ephesus,  as  a  strong  proof  of  honest  conviction 
.♦a  the  part  of  the  sorcerers  and  a  striking  triumph  of 
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Jesns  Christ  over  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  workers 
of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  Baal's  priests  on  Carmel 
and  the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed 
[Hows.  ]  21,  22.  After  these  things  were  ended  ('  com- 
pleted')— Implying  something  like  a  natural  finish  to  h.* 
long  period  of  labour  at  Ephesus.  Paul  purposed  .  .  . 
when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achat*, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  .  .  .  After  I  have  been  there  I  must 
see  Rome  also — Mark  here  the  vastness  of  the  apostle's 
missionary  plans.  They  were  all  fulfilled,  though  h« 
"saw  Home"  only  as  a  prisoner.  So  he  sent  into  Mact. 
donla  Timotheus  and  ICrastus — as  his  pioneers,  in  part 
to  bring  "  them  into  remembrance  of  his  ways  which 
were  in  Christ"  (1  Corinthians  4.  17  and  1  Corinthians  16 
10),  partly  to  convey  his  mind  on  various  matters.  After 
a  brief  stay  he  was  to  return  (1  Corinthians  16.  11).  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  this  Erastus  was  "the  chamberlain  ot 
the  city"  of  Corinth,  of  that  name  (Romans  16.  23).  ha 
himself  stayed  in  (the  province  of  j  Asia  for  a  season — 
i.  e.,  at  Ephesus,  its  chief  city.  (Asia  Is  mentioned  in 
contrast  with  Macedonia  in  the  previous  clause.)  23. 
the  same  time — of  Paul's  proposed  departure.  '  nlratii 
that  ('  the')  way — So  the  new  religion  seemed  then 
to  be  designated  (ch.  9.  2;  22.  4;  24.  14).  24-26.  silver 
shrines  for  ('of')  Diana— small  models  of  the  Ephe- 
slan  temple  and  of  the  shrine  or  ohapel  of  the  goddess, 
or  of  the  shrine  and  statue  alone,  which  were  pur- 
chased by  visitors  as  memorials  of  what  they  had  seen, 
and  were  carried  about  and  deposited  in  houses  as  a 
charm.  (The  models  of  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
and  such  like,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  systematically 
encourages,  are  such  a  palpable  imitation  of  this  heathen 
practice  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  regarded  by  im- 
partial Judges  as  Christianity  Paganized.)  gain  to  the 
craftsmen — the  master-artificers.  Whom  he  called  ta- 
get her  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation  —rather, 
'  with  the  workmen  (or  fabricators)  of  such  articles,' 
meaning  the  artisans  employed  by  the  master-artificers, 
all  who  manufactured  any  kind  of  memorial  of  the  tern* 
pie  and  its  worship  for  sale,  ye  see  and  hear—  the  evi- 
dences of  it  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of  It  was  12. 
everybody's  mouth,  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  bus 
almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  turned 
away  much  people — Noble  testimony  this  to  the  extent 
of  Paul's  influence !  saying  that  they  be  no  gods 
■which  are  made  with  hands — The  universal  belief  of 
the  people  was  that  they  were  gods,  though  the  more  in- 
telligent regarded  them  only  as  habitations  of  Deity,  and 
6ome,  probably,  as  mere  aids  to  devotion.  It  Is  exactly 
so  In  the  Church  of  Rome.  27.  So  that  not  only  this 
our  craft  is  in  danger,  but,  <fee. — q.  d.,  'that  Indeed  is  a 
small  matter;  but  there  Is  something  far  worse.'  So  the 
masters  of  the  poor  Pythoness  put  forward  the  religious 
revolution  which  Paul  was  attempting  to  effect  at  Phll- 
ippi,  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  zealous  alarm,  to  cloak 
the  self-interest  which  they  felt  to  be  touched  by  his 
success  (ch.  16. 19-21).  In  both  cases  religious  zeal  was  the 
hypocritical  pretext ;  self-interest,  the  real  moving  cause 
of  the  opposition  made,  also  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  .  .  .  despised,  and  her  magniflcenos 
.  .  .  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shlppeth — It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  about  550  B.  c,  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble, and  though  burned  by  a  fanatic  on  the  night  of  the 
birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  356,  was  rebuilt  with 
more  splendour  than  before.  It  was  425  feet  long,  by  228 
broad,  and  the  columns,  127  In  number,  were  sixty  feet 
In  height,  each  of  them  the  gift  of  a  king,  and  thirty-six 
of  them  enriched  with  ornament  and  colour.  It  was 
what  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  the  modern  world,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Western  Asia  being  store*' 
up  in  it.  It  was  constantly  receiving  new  decoration* 
and  additional  buildings,  statues,  and  pictures  by  tbt 
most  celebrated  artists,  and  kindled  unparalleled  admi- 
ration, enthusiasm,  ami  superstition.  Its  very  site  is  new 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  little  wooden  Image  of  Dlans 
was  as  primitive  and  rude  as  its  shrine  was  sumptuous; 
not  like  the  Greek   Diana,  in   the  form  of  ao   linpoallM 
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huntress,  but  quite  Asiatic,  In  the  form  of  a  many- 
breasted  female  (emblematic  of  the  manifold  ministra- 
tion* o*»Natu re  toman),  terminating  In  a  shapeless  block. 
Like  some  other  far-famed  Idols,  It  was  believed  to  have 
{alien  from  heaven  (v.  35),  and  models  of  It  were  not  only 
•old  in  immense  numbers  to  private  persons,  but  set  up 
for  worship  In  other  cities.  [Hows.]  What  power  must 
have  attended  the  preaching  of  that  one  man  by  whom 
(■h*  itsathblow  wae  felt  to  be  given  to  their  gigantic  and 
"rttohSim  superstition!  38,  39.  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
■pbestaas—  ;he  civic  cry  of  a  populace  so  proud  of  their 
*emple  that  they  refused  to  Inscribe  on  it  the  name  of 
Alexander  tne  Great,  though  he  offered  them  the  whole 
spoil  of  bis  Kfest-ern  campaign  If  they  would  do  It. 
[Stkaho  Id  Hows.]  having  caught  Galus  and  Aris- 
ta rebus — disappointed  of  Paul,  as  at  Thessaloulca  (ch. 
17.  6,  «)  They  are  mentioned  ch.  20.  4;  27.2;  Romans  16. 
23;  1  Corinthians  1.14;  and  probably  3  John  1.  If  it  was 
in  the  house  of  Aqulla  and  Prlscllla  that  he  found  an 
asylum  (see  1  Corinthians  16.  9),  that  would  explain  Ro- 
mans 16.  3,  4,  where  he  says  of  them  that  "  for  his  life 
they  laid  down  their  own  necks."  [Hows.]  rushed  .  .  . 
Into  the  theatre— a  vast  pile,  whose  ruins  are  even  now 
a  wreck  of  Immense  grandeur.  [Sir  C.  Fellowes,  Asia 
Minor,  1839.]  30-34.  when  Paul  would  have  entered 
In  (with  noble  forgetfulness  of  self)  unto  the  people 
(the  demos,  i.e.,  the  people  met  in  public  assembly),  the 
disciples  suffered  him  not— The  tense  used  implies  only 
that  they  were  vising  their  efforts  to  restrain  him ;  which 
might  have  been  unavailing  but  for  what  follows.  And 
certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia— lit.,  'And  certain  also  of 
the  Aslarcbs.'  These  were  wealthy  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  prlnolpal  towns  of  the  Asian  province, 
chosen  annually,  and  ten  of  whom  were  selected  by  the 
proconsul  to  preside  over  the  games  celebrated  In  the 
month  of  May  (the  same  mouth  which  Romanism  dedi- 
catee to  the  Virgin).  It  was  an  office  of  the  highest  hon- 
our, and  greatly  coveted.  Certain  of  these,  It  seems,  were 
favourably  inclined  to  the  Gospel,  at  least  were  Paul's 
"Insnds,"  and  knowing  the  passions  of  an  Athesian 
nob.  excited  during  the  festivals,  "sent  (a  message)  to 
•Jim  desiring  him  not  to  adventure  himself  into  the  the- 
atre." they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the 
Jews  putting  him  forward— rather,  'some  of  the  mul- 
titude urged  forward  Alexander,  the  Jews  thrusting  him 
forward.'  As  the  blame  of  such  a  tumult  would  natu- 
rally be  thrown  upon  the  Jews,  who  were  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  authors  of  all  religious  disturbances,  they 
see&i  to  have  put  forward  this  man  to  clear  them  of  all 
responelhility  for  the  riot.  (Bengel's  conjecture,  that 
this  was  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  2  Timothy  4.  14,  has 
little  to  Pdpport  It.)  beckoned  with  the  hand — cf.  ch.  13. 
16;  21.  40.  would  have  made  his  defence — 'ottered  to 
ipeak  in  defence.'  But  when  they  knew  he  wan  a  Jew, 
all  with  one  voice,  for  the  space  of  two  hour*,  cried 
out,  Gieat  is  Diana,  <fec. — The  very  appearance  of  a  Jew 
had  the  opposite  effect  to  that  intended.  To  prevent  him 
obtaining  a  hearing,  they  drowned  his  voice  in  one 
tumultuous  shout  in  honour  of  their  goddess,  which  rose 
to  such  frantio  enthusiasm  as  took  two  hours  to  exhaust 
itself.  3&-41.  when  the  town-clerk— keeper  of  the  pub- 
lic archives,  and  a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  had 
appeased  ('calmed')  the  people  ('the  multitude')— which 
the  very  presence  of  such  an  officer  would  go  far  to  do. 
he  said  .  .  .  what  man  .  .  .  knoweth  not  that  the  city 
•f  the  Epheslama  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana — lit.,  'the  neocoros  or  warden.'  The  word  means 
•temple-sweeper;'  then,  'temple-guardian.'  Thirteen 
cities  of  Asia  had  an  Interest  in  the  temple,  but  Ephesus 
was  honoured  with  the  charge  of  it.  (Various  cities  have 
slalmed  this  title  with  reference  to  the  Virgin  or  certain 
naluts.)  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  and  of  the  Image 
Which  fell  down  from  Jupiter — '  from  the  sky'  or  '  from 
leaven.'  See  on  r.  27.  '  With  this  we  may  compare  vari- 
toa  legends  concerning  images  and  pictures  in  the  Romtsb 
Ohurah,  such  as  the  traditional  likenesses  of  Christ, 
which  were  said  to  be  "not  made  with  hands."'  [Web- 
and  WILKINSON  1    Seeing  that  these  thing"  ran- 


not  be  spoken  against,  Ac— Like  a  true  legal  man,  stt 
urges  that  such  was  notoriously  the  constitution  and  flxerf 
character  of  the  city,  with  which  its  v  r.rj  existence  wttt 
all  but  bound  up.  Did  they  suppose  that  all  this  wac 
going  to  be  overturned  by  a  set  of  Itinerant  orators! 
Ridiculous!  What  did  they  mean,  then,  by  raising  sucJb 
a  stir?  For  ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  whlcft 
are  neither  robbers  of  churches — '  temple-plunderer*,' 
or  sacrilegious  persons,  nor  blasphemers  of  yonr  goad* 
dess — This  is  a  remarkable  testimony,  showing  that  the 
apostle  had,  in  preaching  against  Idolatry,  studiously 
avoided  (as  at  Athens)  insulting  the  feelings  of  those 
whom  be  addressed— a  lesson  this  to  missionaries  and 
ministers  In  general,  if  Demetrius  have  a  matter  (of 
complaint)  against  any  man,  the  law  Is  open — rather, 
'  the  assizes  (or  court-days)  are  being  holden.'  and  th«n 
are  deputies — lit.,  '  proconsuls'  (see  on  ch.  13.  7),  i.  e.,  prob- 
ably, the  proconsul  and  his  council,  as  a  court  of  appua.t 
if  ye  inquire — '  have  any  question.'  concerning  ut  hex 
matters — of  a  public  nature.  For  we  (the  public  author- 
ities) are  in  danger  of  being  called  In  question — by  otnr 
superiors. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-12.  Paul  folfils  his  purpose  of  pkockkdikv 
again  to  Macedonia  and  Greece—  Returning  thencs, 
on  his  route  for  jerusalem,  he  rkvisitm  philipn 
and  Troas—  His  ministrations  at  Troas.  This  section 
of  the  apostle's  life,  though  peculiarly  rich  In  matter,  is 
related  with  great  brevity  in  the  History.  Its  detail* 
must  be  culled  from  his  own  Epistles.  1,  2.  departed- 
after  Pentecost,  1  Corinthians  16.  8.  to  go  into  UscmIs* 
nia — in  pursuance  of  the  first  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21 
From  his  Epistles  we  learn  (1.)  that,  as  might  have  bees, 
expected  from  its  position  on  the  coast,  he  revisited  Troas, 
2  Corinthians  2.  12.  (See  on  oh.  16.  8.)  (2.)  That  while  on 
his  former  visit  he  appears  to  have  done  no  missionary 
work  there,  he  now  went  expressly  "  to  preach  Christ's 
Gospel,"  and  found  "a  door  opened  unto  him  of  the 
Lord"  there,  which  he  entered  so  effectually  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  church  there,  6,  7.  (3.)  That  he  wou£4 
have  remained  longer  there  but  for  his  uneasiness  at  Ur.« 
non-arrival  of  Titus,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Corinth 
to  finish  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Corinthians  16.  1,  2;  2  Corinthians  8.  6),  hut  still  more,  that 
he  might  bring  him  word  what  effect  his  first  Epistle  t* 
that  Church  had  produced.  (He  had  probably  arranged 
that  they  should  meet  at  Troas.)  (4.)  That  In  this  state 
of  mind,  afraid  of  something  wrong,  he  "took  leave"  of 
the  brethren  at  Troas,  and  went  from  thence  into  Mace- 
donia. It  was,  no  doubt,  the  city  of  Philifpi  that  he 
came  to  (landing  at  Nicopolis,  Its  seaport,  see  on  ch.  16.  H, 
12),  as  appears  by  comparing  2  Corinthians  11.  t>,  where 
"Macedonia"  is  named,  with  Philippians  4.  15,  where  It 
appears  that  Phlllppl  is  meant.  Here  he  fouud  the  breth- 
ren, whom  he  had  left  on  his  former  visit  in  clroumst&no** 
of  such  deep  interest,  a  consolidated  and  thriving  Church, 
generous  and  warmly  attached  to  their  father  in  Christ; 
under  the  superintendence,  probably,  of  our  historian, 
"  the  beloved  physician"  (see  on  ch.  16.  40).  All  that  lc 
said  by  our  historian  of  this  Macedonian  visit  is  that  "us 
went  over  those  parts  and  gave  thfm  much  exhortation."' 
(5.)  Titus  not  having  reached  Phillppi  as  soon  as  the  apos- 
tle, "  his  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  he  was  troubled  on  every 
side:  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears"  (2  (Co- 
rinthians?. 5).  (6.)  At  length  Titus  arrived,  to  the  Joy  of  tm* 
apostle,  the  bearer  of  better  tidings  from  Corintti  tna» 
he  had  dared  to  expect  (2  Corinthians  7.6,  7,  13),  but  cheq- 
uered by  painful  intelligence  of  the  efforts  of  a  hostile 
party  to  undermine  his  apostolic  reputation  there  (2  Co- 
rinthians). (7.)  Under  the  mixed  feelings  which  this  pro- 
duced, he  wrote — from  Macedonia,  and  probably  PhiiipnJ 
— his  Second  Epistlb  to  the  Corinthians  (see  intro- 
duction to  2  Corinthians) ;  despatching  Titus  with  It, ana 
along  with  him  two  other  unnamed  deputies,  expressly 
chosen  to  take  up  and  bring  their  collection  for  the  poo* 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom  he  bears  tb»  beautifst 
test .1  uionv,  that  they  were  "  the  glory  of  Christ"  (S  Cte 
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rintfilans  8.  22,  ZZ).  (8.)  It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that 
ho  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  confines  of  "  Illyrlcum,"  ly- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Romans  15. 19).    He 
would  naturally  wish  that  his  second  Letter  to  the  Co- 
rinthians should  have  some  time  to  produce  Its  proper 
effect  ere  he  revisited  them,  and  this  would  appear  a  con- 
venient opportunity  for  a  north-western  circuit,  which 
would  enable  him  to  pay  a  passing  visit  to  the  churches 
at  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  though  of  this  we  have  no 
record.     On   his  way  southward    to   Greece,  he  would 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  intermediate  regions  of  Epirus, 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia(see  Romans  15. 19),  though  of  this  we 
have  no  record,    he  came  into  Greece — or  Achaia,  In  pur- 
suance of  the  second  part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19.  21.    3.  And 
there  abode  three  inonths— Though  the  province  only  Is 
here  mentioned,  It  Is  the  city  of  Cobinth  that  is  meant, 
as  the  province  of  "  Macedonia,"  v.  1,  meant  the  city  of 
Philippi.   Some  rough  work  he  anticipated  on  his  arrival 
at  Corinth  (2  Corinthians  10. 1-8, 11 ;  13. 1-10),  though  he  had 
reason  to  expect  satisfaction  on  the  whole;  and  as  we 
know  there  were  other  churches  in  Achaia  besides  that 
at  Corinth  (2  Corinthians  1, 1 ;  11. 10),  he  would  have  time 
enoagh  to  pay  them  all  a  brief  visit  during  the  three 
mouths  of  his  stay  there.    This  period  was  rendered  fur- 
ther memorable  by  the  despatch  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  written  during  his  stay  at  Corinth,  and  sent  by 
M  Phcebe,  a  servantC  deaconess')of  the  Church  at  Ceuchrea" 
(see  on  ch.  18.  3),  a  lady  apparently  of  some  standing  and 
substance,  who  was  going  thither  on  private  business. 
(See  on  Romans  16. 1  and  Introduction  to  Epistles  to  Ro- 
mans.)   And  when  the  .Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he 
was  about  to  sail  Into  Syria — He  had  Intended  to  em- 
bark, probably  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  harbour  of  the 
olty,  for  Palestine,  on  his  route  to  Jerusalem,  the  third 
part  of  his  plan,  ch.  19. 21.    But  having  detected  some  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  by  his  bitter  Jewish  enemies  (as  at 
Damascus,  ch.  9.  22-25,  and  Jerusalem,  ch.  9.  29,  30),  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  determined  "to  return"  as  he  had 
come,  "  through  Macedonia."    As  he  was  never  more  to 
return  to  Corinth,  so  this  route  would  bring  him,  for  the 
last  time,  face  to  face  with  the  attached  disciples  of  Berea, 
Thessalonica  and  Philippi.    4,  5.  there  accompanied  him 
into  (the  province  of)  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea— The  true 
reading  beyond  doubt,  is,  'Sopater  [the  son]  of  Pyrrhus 
of  Berea.'    Some  think  this  mention  of  his  father  was-  to 
distinguish  him  from  Sosipater  (the  same  name  in  fuller 
fori"),  mentioned  Romans  16.  21.    But  that  they  were  the 
name  person  seems  more  probable,    of  the  Thessalo- 
ataus,  Arlstarchus — See  on  ch.  19.  29.    and  Secundum— 
of  whom  nothing  else  Is  known.   Gaius  of  Derbe— Though 
the  Galus  of  ch.  19. 29  is  said  to  be  of  "  Macedonia,"  and 
this  one  "  of  Derbe,"  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup- 
posing them  different  persons;  on  the  contrary,  Romans 
16.23,  cf.  with  8  John  1,  where  there  is  hardly  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  same  Gaius  is  addressed,  seems  to  show 
that  though  he  spent  an  important  part  of  his  Christian 
Mfe  away  from  his  native  Derbe,  he  had  latterly  retired  to 
line  place  not  very  far  from  it.    and  Timotheua—  not 
-ably  of  Derbe,  as  one  might  suppose  from  this  verse, 
i  !'  Lystra  (see  on  ch.  16. 1);  both  being  so  associated  in 
lis  early  connection  with  the  apostle  that  the  mention 
the  one  In  the  previous  clause  would  recall  the  other 
be  mention  of  his  name,    and  of  Asia,  Tychicua  and 
Trophlmus— The  latter  was  an  Ephesian,  and  probably 
the  former.  They  seem  to  have  put  themselves,  from  this 
time  forward,  at  the  apostle's  disposal,  and  to  the  very 
last  been  a  great  comfort  to  him.    (Ephesians  6.  21.  22 ;  Co- 
lOBBlans  4.7,  8;  ch.  21.29;  2  Timothy  4.12,  20.)    From  the 
mention  of  the  places  to  which  each  of  these  companions 
belonged,  and  still  more  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
we  are  left  to  conclude  that  they  were  deputies  from  their 
respective  churches,  charged  with  taking  up  and  bring- 
ing on  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
first   at   Berea,  next  at  Thessalonica,   then  at  Philippi 
[Hows],  where  we  (/other  tfutt  our  historian  himself  rejoined 
Quparty  (from  the  resumption  at  v.  5  of  the  "we,"  dropped 
at  oh.  16. 17),  by  whom  the  Phllippiun  collection  would 
nctonuly  be  brought,  on     5,  6.  Then*  golnar  before— per- 
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haps  to  announce  and  prepare  for  the  apoUle's  coming 
tarried  for  us  at  Troas.  And  we  sailed  .  .  .  from  Phil. 
Ippi  after  the  days  of  unleavened  bread — (i.  e.,  the  Pass- 
over). This,  compared  with  1  Corinthians  16.  8,  shows  that 
the  three  months  spent  at  Corinth  {v.  3)  were  the  winter 
months,  came  to  Troas—  for  the  third  and  last  time. 
(See  on  ch.  16.  8,  and  on  v.  1.)  in  nve  days— As  it  might 
have  been  done  In  two  days,  the  wind  must  fcave  bees 
adverse.  The  vivid  style  of  one  now  present  will  be  aero 
again  observed,  where  we  abode  eevtn  days — i.  e.,  ar- 
riving on  a  Monday,  they  stayed  over  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  Day  following ;  occupying  himself,  doubt- 
less, in  refreshing  and  strengthening  fellowship  with  the 
brethren  during  the  interval.  T.  upon  the  flrst  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  diaciplea  came  together  —  This, 
compared  with  1  Corinthians  16. 2,  and  other  similar  allu- 
sions, plainly  Indicates  that  the  Christian  observance  of 
the  day  afterwards  distinctly  called  "  the  Lord's  Day," 
was  already  a  fixed  practice  of  the  churches.  Paul 
preached— {'discoursed').  The  tense  implies  continued 
action—'  kept  discoursing.'  8.  there  were  many  lights 
In  the  upper  chamber — not  a  mere  piece  of  graphic  de- 
tail by  an  eye-witness  [Hackett,  Hows],  but  mentioned, 
probably,  as  increasing  the  heat  and  contributing  to 
drowsiness  [Webster  and  Wilkinson],  as  the  next 
clause  seems  to  show.  9.  in  a  ('the')  window — or  win- 
dow-seat, or  recess,  fell  down  from  the  third  loft 
('story') and  was  taken  up  dead — '  The  window  projected 
(according  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  it  was  situated) 
either  over  the  street  or  over  the  Interior  court;  so  that 
In  either  case  he  fell  on  the  hard  earth  or  pavement  be- 
low.' 10-ia.  Paul  .  .  .  fell  on  him— like  Elisha,  2  Kings 
4.  34.  his  life  la  In  him— now  restored ;  cf.  Mark  5.  39. 
broken  bread  and  eaten — with  what  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  Joy  after  such  an  occurrence!  and  eaten — denoting 
a  common  repast,  as  distinguished  from  the  breaking  of 
the  eucharistic  bread,  and  talked  a  long  while,  even 
till  break  of  day.  How  lifelike  this  record  of  dear 
Christian  fellowship,  as  free  and  gladsome  as  It  was  sol- 
emn !    (See  Ecclesiastes  9. 7.) 

13-38.  Continuing  his  boute  to  Jerusalem,  hi 
beaches  Miletus,  whence  he  sends  fob  the  el- 
debs  of  Ephesus— His  fabewell  address  to  them. 
13,  141.  we  .  .  .  sailed  (from  Troas)  unto  Assos  $  there 
to  take  in  Paul  i  for  so  had  he  appointed,  minding 
himself  to  go  afoot — '  to  go  by  land.'  (See  on  Mark  6. 
33.)  In  sailing  southward  from  Troas  to  Assos,  one  has  to 
round  Cape  Lectum,  and  keeping  due  east  to  run  alonu 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on 
which  It  lies.  This  is  a  sail  of  nearly  forty  miles ;  where- 
as by  land,  cutting  right  across,  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, from  sea  to  sea,  by  that  excellent  Roman  road 
which  then  existed,  the  distance  was  scarcely  more  than 
half.  The  one  way  Paul  wished  his  companions  to  take, 
while  he  himself,  longing  perhaps  to  enjoy  a  period  of 
solitude,  took  the  other,  Joining  the  ship,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  Assos.  came  to  Mitylene — the  capital  of  the 
beautiful  and  classical  island  of  Lesbos,  which  lies  oppo- 
site the  eastern  shore  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  Assos;  in  whose  harbour  they  seem  to  have  lain 
for  the  night.  15,  16.  came  the  next  day  over  against 
Chios— now  Scio:  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  those 
islands  between  which  and  the  coast  the  sail  is  so  charm- 
ing. They  appear  not  to  have  touched  at  it.  next  day 
we  arrived  ('touched'  or  'put  In')  at  Samoa — anothei 
island  corning  quite  close  to  the  mainland,  and  about  as 
far  south  of  Chios  as  it  is  south  of  Lesbos,  tarried  (foi 
the  night)  at  Trogyllium — an  anchorage  on  the  project- 
ing mainland,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Island  of  Samos.  next  day  we  came  t* 
Miletus — on  the  mainland;  the  ancient  capital  cf  Ionia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander.  For  Paul  bnd  deter- 
mined to  sail  by  (or  'sail  past ')  Ephesus— He  wasi  right 
opposite  to  it  when  approaching  Chios,  because  be  wouM 
not  spend  time  In  Asia  (the  Asian  province  ol  which 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  city);  for  he  hasted,  If .  .  .  poo* 
sible  ...  to  be  at  .Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost — as  a 
suitable  season  forgiving  in  the  j?real  collection  from  »U< 
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the  western  churches,  lor  keeping  the  feast,  and  clearing 
his  apostolic  position  with  the  Church,  then  represented  In 
large  number  at  Jerusalem.  The  words  Imply  fchat  there 
was  considerable  ground  to  doubt  if  he  would  attain  this 
objectr-for  more  than  three  of  the  seven  weeks  from  Pass- 
over to  Pentecost  had  already  expired— and  they  are  in- 
serted evidently  to  explain  why  he  did  not  once  more 
visit  Ephesus.  17.  from  Miletus  lie  seat  to  Ephesus, 
and  called  the  elder*  of  the  church— As  he  was  now 
some  forty  miles  south  of  Ephesus,  we  might  think  that 
more  time  would  be  lost  by  sending  thus  far  for  the  elders 
to  oome  to  him,  than  by  going  at  once  to  Ephesus  itself, 
when  so  near  it.  But  if  unfavourable  winds  and  stormy 
weather  had  overtaken  them,  his  object  could  not  have 
beer,  attained,  and  perhaps  he  was  unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  detention  at  Ephesus  by  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  other  causes.  Those  here  called  "elders"  or  "pres- 
byters," are  In  v.  28  called  "bishops."  (See  note  there.) 
The  identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops  in  th«  New  Testa- 
ment is  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute.  18.  Ye  know 
.  .  .  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all 
seasons,  &c— For  the  Christian  integrity  and  fidelity  of 
his  whole  official  intercourse  with  them  he  appeals  to 
themselves.  19.  Serving  the  Lord  (Jesus)  with  all  hu- 
mility .  .  .  and  many  tear*  and  temptations — Self-ex- 
altation was  unknown  to  him,  and  ease  of  mind:  He 
"sowed  in  tears,"  from  anxieties  both  on  account  of  the 
converts  for  whom  he  "travailed  in  birth,"  and  of  the 
Jews,  whose  bitter  hostility  was  perpetually  plotting 
against  him,  interrupting  his  work  and  endangering  his 
life.  20.  kept  back— timidly  withheld  from  fear  of  con- 
sequences, nothing  that  -was  profitable — edification  di- 
recting all.  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house 
to  house— Did  an  apostle,  whose  functions  were  of  so  wide 
a  range,  not  feel  satisfied  without  private  as  well  as  public 
ministrations?  How  then  must  pastor*  feel?  [Benuel.] 
41.  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  (labouring  under 
a  common  malady,  and  recoverable  only  by  a  common 
treatment)  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — See  on  ch.  5.  31.  Repentance,  as 
distinguished  from  faith,  is  that  state  of  the  "  honest  and 
good  heart"  which  arises  from  a  discovery  of  one's  con- 
trariety to  the  righteous  demands  of  the  Divine  law.  This 
Is  said  to  be  "towards  God,"  because  seeing  Him  to  be  the 
party  dishonoured  by  sin,  it  feels  all  its  acknowledgments 
and  compunctions  to  be  properly  due  to  Him,  as  the  great 
Lawgiver,  and  directs  them  to  Him  accordingly ;  con- 
demning, humbling  itself,  and  grieving  before  Him,  look- 
ing also  to  Him  as  Its  only  Hope  of  deliverance.  Faith 
Is  said  to  be  "  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  because  in  that 
frame  of  mind  just  described  it  eagerly  credits  the  testi- 
mony of  relief  divinely  provided  in  Christ,  gladly  em- 
braces the  overtures  of  reconciliation  in  Him,  and  directs 
all  its  expectations  of  salvation,  from  its  first  stage  to  its 
last,  to  Him  as  the  one  appointed  Medium  of  all  grace 
from  God  to  a  sinful  world.  Thus  we  have  here  a  brief 
summary  of  all  Gospel  preaching.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  repentance  is  here  put  before  faith;  for  the  former 
must  ot  necessity  precede  the  latter.  There  is  a  repentance 
subsequent  to  faith,  the  fruit  of  felt  pardon  and  restora- 
tion. It  was  this  which  drew  the  tears  with  which  the 
Saviour's  feet  were  once  so  copiously  moistened.  (Luke 
7.  S7,38,47;  and  cf.  Ezekiel  16.63.)  But  that  is  not  the  light 
In  which  it  is  here  presented.  23,  23.  And  now,  behold, 
I  ("  I  "  is  emphatic  here)  bound  in  the  Spirit — cf.  ch.  19. 
XL  This  internal  pressure,  unattended  with  any  know- 
ledge of  "what  was  to  befall  lilm  there,"  was  the  result 
of  that  higher  guidance  which  shaped  all  his  movements. 
Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  Ac. 
—by  prophetic  utterances  from  city  to  city,  as  ch.  11.  4; 
H.  10,  11.  A?.ialogous  premonitions  of  coming  events  are 
not  unknown  to  the  general  method  of  God's  providence. 
They  would  tend  to  season  the  apostle's  spirit.  24.  But 
ncdac  of  these  things  move  me,  neither,  Ac. — In  this  no- 
Ms  expression  of  absolute  dedication  to  the  service  of 
Jhrist  and  preparedness  for  the  worst  that  could  befall 
aim  In  such  a  cause,  note  (D  vils  jealousy  for  the  peculiar 
•fajiraoter  of  his  mission,  as  immediately  from  Cftrist  Him- 


self, on  which  all  the  charges  against  him  turned ;  (2)  l!* 
Burden  of  that  Gospel  which  he  preached— Grace;  it  wat 
"the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God."  25-27.  I  know  thai 
ye  all  .  .  .  shall  see  my  face  no  more — not  an  iusplc 
prediction  of  what  was  certainly  to  be,  but  what  the  apob 
tie,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances,  fully  expected 
Whether,  therefore,  he  ever  did  see  them  again,  Is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  purely  on  its  own  evidence.  I  am  puv; 
from  the  blood  of  all  men — (Ch.  18.  6 ;  and  cf.  1  Samuel 12. 
3,  5;  Ezekiel  3.  17-21;  33.  8,9.)  For  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God — God's  way  of  Salva- 
tion, and  His  kingdom  of  souls  saved  by  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  See  Luke  7.  30.  28.  Take  heed  .  .  .  unto  your- 
selves—Cf.  1  Timothy  3.  2-7 ;  4.  16 ;  6.  11.  and  to  the  flock 
— Cf.  Hebrews  13. 17.  Observe  here  how  the  personal  is  put 
before  the  pastoral  care,  over  .  .  .  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you— Cf.  John  20.  22,  23;  Ephesians  4. 
8, 11,  12;  Revelations  3. 1.  (Ch.  14.  23  shows  that  the  apos- 
tle did  not  mean  to  exclude  human  ordination.)  overseers 
— or,  as  the  same  word  is  everywhere  else  rendered  in  our 
version, '  bishops.'  '  The  English  Version  has  hardly  dealt 
fair  in  this  case  with  the  sacred  text,  In  rendering  the 
word  "overseers,"  whereas  it  ought  here,  as  in  all  other 
places,  to  have  been  'bishops,'  in  order  that  the  fact  of 
elders  and  bishops  having  been  originally  and  apostoll- 
cally  synonymous,  might  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  En- 
glish reader,  which  now  it  is  not.'  [Alfokd.]  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  offices  cannot  be  certainly  traced  till 
the  second  century,  nor  was  it  established  till  late  in  that 
century,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God — or,  'the  Church  of 
the  Lord.'  Which  of  these  two  readings  of  the  text  Is  the 
true  one,  is  a  question  which  has  divided  the  best  critics. 
The  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  in  favour  of  'thh 
Lokd  ;'  some  of  the  most  ancient  Versions,  though  not  all, 
so  read;  and  Athanasius,  the  great  champion  of  the  su- 
preme Divinity  of  Christ  early  in  the  fourth  century,  savs 
the  expression  '  Church  of  God  '  is  unknown  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Which  reading,  then,  does  the  internal  evidence  fa- 
vour? As  'Church  of  God '  occurs  nine  times  elsewhere  in 
Paul's  writings,  and  '  Church  of  the  Lord '  nowhere,  the 
probability,  ltissaid,  Is,  that  he  used  his  wonted  phraseol- 
ogy here  also.  But  if  he  did,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  see 
how  so  many  early  transcribers  should  have  altered  It  Into 
the  quite  unusual  phrase, '  Church  of  the  Lord  ;'  whereas,  if 
the  apostle  did  use  this  latter  expression,  and  the  histo- 
rian wrote  it  so  accordingly,  it  Is  easy  to  see  how  tran- 
scribers might,  from  being  so  accustoned  to  the  usual 
phrase,  write  it  '  Church  of  God.'  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  accept  the  second  reading  as  most  probably  tbe 
true  one.  But  see  what  follows,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chased ('made  his  own,'  'acquired')  with  his  own  blood 
—'His  own'  is  emphatic:  q.  d.,  'That  glorified  Lord  who 
from  the  right  hand  of  power  in  the  heavens  is  gathering 
and  ruling  the  Church,  and  by  His  Spirit,  through  humuE 
agency,  hath  set  you  over  it,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  1U 
welfare  in  your  hands,  seeing  He  hath  given  for  it  HU 
own  most  precious  blood,  thus  making  it  His  own  by  th« 
dearest  of  all  ties.'  The  trauscendent  sacredness  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  the  Dignity  of 
its  Lord  and  the  consequent  preclousness  of  that  blootl 
which  He  shed  for  it.  And  as  the  sacrificial  atoning  cha- 
racter of  Christ's  dcatn  is  here  plainly  expressed,  so  Hh 
supreme  dignity  is  implied  as  clearly  by  the  seoond  read- 
ing as  it  is  expressed  by  the  first.  What  a  motive  to  pas- 
toral fidelity  is  here  furnished!  29,  30.  after  my  depart, 
ure  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you — Twi 
classes  of  coming  enemies  are  here  announced,  the  one 
more  external  to  themselves,  the  other  bred  in  the  bosom 
of  their  own  community;  both  were  to  be  teachers,  buJ. 
the  one,  "grievous  wolves,"  not  sparing,  i.  e.,  making  a 
prey  of  the  flock;  the  other,  simply  sectarian  "pervert, 
ers"  of  the  truth,  with  the  view  of  drawing  a  party  after 
them.  Perhaps  the  one  pointed  to  that  subtle  poison  ol 
Oriental  Gnosticism  which  we  know  to  have  very  early 
Infected  the  Aslattc  churches  ;  the  other  to  such  Jadaia1n# 
tendencies  as  we  know  to  have  troubled  nearly  all  tin 
early  churches.  See  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Oottw- 
sians,  and  Timothy,  also  those  to  the  seven  churches  o' 
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&«\»  ictis.  It  and  S).  But  watchfulness  against  all  that 
lends  to  Injure  and  corrupt  the  Church  Is  the  duty  of  Its 
sastors  In  every  age.  31.  by  the  apace  of  three  years— 
■peaking  In  round  numbers;  for  It  was  nearer  three  than 
two  years.  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and 
*ay  wiu  tears— What  an  appeal  to  be  able  to  make  I 
'And  If  this  was  an  apostle's  part,  how  much  more  a 
pastor's!'  [Bimoel.]  3S4-35.  1  commend  yon  to  God— 
(he  almighty  Conservator  of  His  people,  and  to  the 
word  of  Ills  grace— that  message  of  His  pure  grace  (t>. 
34)  by  the  faith  of  which  He  keeps  us  (1  Peter  1.5).  which 
(i.  «.,  God)  Is  able  to  Unlld  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an 
Inheritance,  <fcc— Observe  how  Salvation— not  only  In  Its 
initial  stages  of  pardon  and  regeneration,  but  In  all  Its  sub- 
tequeni  tUujes  of  "  up-bulldlng,"  even  to  its  consummation 
in  the  final  Inheritance— Is  here  ascribed  to  the  "ability" 
ef  God  to  bestow  It,  as  in  Romans  16.  25;  Ephesiaus  3.  20; 
particularly  Jude  24 ;  and  cf.  2  Timothy  1.  12,  where  the 
mm%e  thing  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  among  all  them  which 
ere  sanctified— Sanctiflcation  is  here  viewed  as  the  final 
eharacter  and  condition  of  the  heirs  of  glory,  regarded  as 
Mie  saved  company,  these  bonds — doubtless  holding 
them  up,  as  before  Agrippa  in  chains,  ch.  26.  29.  have 
■slnlstered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  -were 
with  me— See  ch.  18.  3;  and  1  Corinthians  4,  12;  9.  6,  writ- 
tan  from  Ephesus  ;  also  1  Thessalonlans  2.  9.  that  so  la- 
bouring (as  I  have  done,  for  others,  as  well  as  myself) 
ye  ought  to  rapport  the  wreak,  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  ('  how  Himself)  said, 
It  la  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  &c. — This  gold- 
en  saying,  snatched  from  oblivion,  and  here  added  to 
the  Choroh's  abiding  treasures,  is  apt  to  beget  the  wish 
that  more  of  what  Issued  from  those  Lips  which  "  dropped 
as  an  honeycomb,"  had  been  preserved  to  us.  But  see  on 
John  21.  25.  36-38.  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with 
Cham  all,  Ac— Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  these 
three  concluding  verses,  leaving  an  indelible  impression 
of  rare  ministerial  fidelity  and  affection  on  the  apostle's 
part,  and  of  warm  admiration  and  attachment  on  the  part 
of  these  Epheslan  presbyters.  Would  to  God  that  such 
were  more  frequent  in  the  Church  1 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
▼or.  l-l*.     Sailing  from    Ephesus,  they   land  at 

AND   THENCK  SAILING  TO    PTOLEMAIS,  THEY   PRO- 
BY    LAND    TO    C.SSAREA    AND    JERUSALEM.      1.  W8 

war*  gotten  ('  torn')  from  them— expressing  the  diffl- 
ealty  and  pain  of  the  parting,  with  a  straight  course — 
running  before  the  wind,  as  ch.  16. 11.  unto  Coos  ('Cos') 
—an  island  due  south  from  Miletus,  which  they  would 
reach  In  about  six  hours,  and  coming  close  to  the  main- 
land, the  day  following  unto  Rhodes — another  island, 
some  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east,  of  brilliant  classic 
memory  and  beauty,  thence  unto  Pntara — a  town  on 
the  magnificent  mainland'of  Lycia,  almost  due  east  from 
Sthodes.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo. 
8.  And  finding  a  ship  (their  former  one  going  no  farther, 
probably)  to  Phoenicia— See  on  ch.  11. 19.  went  abroad— 
One  wonld  almost  think  this  extracted  from  a  journal  of 
the  voyage,  so  graphic  are  its  details.  3.  when  we  .  .  . 
discovered  ('sighted,'  as  the  phrase  is)  Cyprus,  we  left  It 
an  the  left  hand— i.  e.,  steered  south-east  of  it,  leaving  It 
on  the  north-west,  sailed  into  ('  unto')  Syria,  and  landed 
at  Tyre — the  celebrated  seat  of  maritime  commerce  for 
East  and  West.  It  might  be  reached  from  Patara  in  about 
two  days,  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden — 
which  gave  the  apostle  time  for  what  follows.  4MJ.  find- 
teg  disciples  ('  finding  out  the  disciples') — implying  some 
search.  They  would  expect  such,  from  what  is  recorded, 
*h.  U.  19.  Perhaps  they  were  not  many;  yet  there  were 
gifted  ones  among  them,  who  said  to  Paul  .  .  ,  that 
a*  should  mat  go  to  Jerusalem— See  on  ch.  20.  23;  also 
■a  v.  11-14.  they  all  brought  us  on  our  way  with 
Wives  and  ehlldren  .  .  .  and  we  kneeled  down  on 
fla*  share  and  prayed,  Ac. — See  on  ch.  20.  86-88.  Observe 
tbat  the  children  of  these  Tyrlan  disciples  not  only 
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were  taken  along  with  their  parents,  but  must  nan 
Joined  in  this  act  of  solemn  worship.  See  on  Epuestam 
6.  1.  7.  wnen  we  had  finished  our  course  ('completing 
the  voyage')  from  Tyre,  we  came  (which  they  would  do 
the  same  day)  to  Ptolemais— anciently  called  Accbo 
(Judges  1.  31),  now  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  or  Aore.  and  saluted 
the  brethren,  and  abode,  &c. — disciples  gathered  proba- 
bly as  at  Tyre,  on  the  occasion  mentioned  ch.  11.  19.  8- 
10.  next  day  we  [that  were  of  Paul's  company]  departed 
— (The  words  In  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSB. 
They  were  probal>ly  added  as  the  connecting  words  at  the 
head  of  some  church  lessons.)  and  came  to  Csesarea — a 
run  along  the  coast,  southward,  of  some  thirty  miles, 
Philip  the  evangelist — a  term  answering  apparently 
very  much  to  our  missionary  [Hows J,  by  whose  ministry 
such  Joy  had  been  diffused  over  Samaria,  and  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  had  been  baptized,  ch.  8.  one  of  the  seven 
(deacons) — who  had  "  purchased  to  himself  a  good  degree" 
(1  Timothy  3.  18).  He  and  Paul  now  meet  for  the  first 
time,  some  twenty-five  years  after  that  time,  the  same 
man  had  four  daughters  .  .  .  which  did  prophesy — 
fulfilling  Joel  2.  28  (see  ch.  2.  18).  This  is  mentioned,  it 
would  seem,  merely  as  a  high  distinction  divinely  con- 
ferred on  so  devoted  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
probably  indicates  the  high  tone  of  religion  In  his  family. 
tarried  there  many  ('a  good  many')  days  —  Finding 
himself  iu  good  time  for  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  he 
would  feel  It  a  refreshing  thing  to  his  spirit  to  hold  Chris- 
tian communion  for  a  few  days  with  such  a  family,  there 
came  down  from  Judea  (the  news  of  Paul's  arrival 
having  spread)  a  certain  prophet  .  ,  .  Agabus — no  doubt 
the  same  as  in  ch.  11.  28.  11-14.  So  shall  the  Jews  bind 
the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  <fcc. — For  though  the 
Romans  did  it,  it  was  at  the  Jews' Instigation,  v.  33;  ch. 
28. 17.  Such  dramatic  methods  of  announcing  important 
future  events  would  bring  the  old  prophets  to  remem- 
brance. (Cf.  Isaiah  20.  2,  <fec. ;  Jeremiah  13.  1,  and  Ezekiel 
5. 1,  &c.)  This  prediction  and  that  at  Tyre  (v.  4)  were  in- 
tended, not  to  prohibit  him  from  going,  but  to  put  his 
courage  to  the  test  and  when  he  stood  the  test,  to  deepen 
and  mature  it.  we  and  they  at  that  place  (the  Ctesarean 
Christians)  besought  him  (even  with  tears,  v.  13)  not  to 
go  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered,  What  mean  ye 
to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart,  Ac. — Beautiful  union 
of  manly  resoluteness  and  womanly  tenderness,  alike  re- 
moved from  mawkishness  and  stoicism !  I  am  ready 
not  to  be  bound  only — q.  d., '  If  that  Is  all,  let  It  come.' 
but  to  die,  drc— It  was  well  he  could  add  this,  for  he  bad 
that  also  to  do.  15,  16.  we  took  up  our  carriages  ('our 
baggage'),  and  -rent  up  to  Jerusalem — for  the  fifth  time 
after  his  conversion,  thus  concluding  hit  third  mission- 
ary tour,  which  proved  his  last,  so  far  as  recorded;  for 
though  he  accomplished  the  fourth  and  last  part  of  the 
missionary  plan  sketched  out,  ch.  19.  21— "After  I  have 
been  at  Jerusalem,  I  must  also  see  Rome"— it  was  as  "a 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  went  with  us  .  .  .  and 
brought  with  them  (rather,  '  brought  us  to')  one  Hn>. 
son  of  Cyprus,  an  old  disciple,  &c. — not  an  aged  disciple, 
but  probably  '  a  disciple  of  old  standing,'  perhaps  one  of 
the  3000  converted  on  the  day  cf  Pentecost,  or,  more  likely 
still,  drawn  to  the  Saviour  Himself  during  His  lifetime. 
He  had  come,  probably,  with  the  other  Cyprians  (ch.  11. 
20),  to  Antioch,  "preaching  the  Lord  Jesus  unto  the  Gre- 
cians," and  now  he  appears  settled  at  Jerusalem. 

17-40.  Paul  reports  the  events  or  his  Third  Mis- 
sionary Journey— In  the  temple,  purifying  him- 
self from  a  Jewish  vow,  he  is  seiiubd  by  a  mob  and 
beaten  to  the  danger  of  his  life— the  uproar  be- 
coming universal,  the  roman  commandant  has  him 
brought  in  chains  to  the  fortress,  from  the  staxrs 
of  which  he  is  permitted  to  address  the  pkoplk. 
The  apostle  was  full  of  anxiety  about  this  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, from  the  numerous  prophetic  Intimations  of  danger 
awaiting  him,  and  having  reason  to  expect  the  presenos 
at  this  feast  of  the  very  parties  from  whose  virulent  rags 
he  had  once  and  again  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Ufa 
Hence  we  find  him  asking  the  Roman  Christians  t->  i 
tie  with  him  in  prayer,  "for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
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»nd  for  the  lore  of  the  Spirit,  that  he  might  be  delivered 
from  tnem  that  believed  not  in  Judea,"  as  well  as  "  that  his 
»ervlc*  which  he  had  for  Jerusalem  (the  great  collection 
tor  the  poor  saints  there)  might  be  accepted  of  the  saints." 
Romans  15.  80,  8L      17-19.    the    brethren    received    us 
gladly— the  disciples  generally,  as  distinguished  from 
Wte*  official  reception  recorded  in  v.  18.      Paul  went  In 
<*4th  ns  unto  James  j  and  all  the  elders  were  present 
—to  "report   himself"  formally  to   the  acknowledged 
baud  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  associates  in 
OsSce.    See  ok  ck.  15.  18.    Had  any  other  of  the  apostles 
keen  in  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion,  It  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  noted,    he  declared  particularly  (in  detail) 
what  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his 
ministry— as  on  previous  occasions,  ch.  14.  27 ;   and   see 
Romans  16. 15;  no  doubt  referring  to  the  insidious  and 
systematic  efforts  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  a  number  of 
places  to  shrivel  the  Church  of  Christ  Into  a  Jewish  sect, 
and  his  own  counter-procedure.    20-85.  they  glorified 
the  Lord,  Ac. — constrained  tojustify  his  course,  notwith- 
standing the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  Christianity  of 
Jerusalem,    they  are  Informed  .  .  .  that  thou  teachest 
all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  (those  re- 
siding in  heathen  countries)  to  forsake  Moses,  Ac— This 
c&lnmny  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  find  easy  credence 
among  the  Christian  zealots  for  Judaism,    we  have  four 
men  (Christian  Jews,  no  doubt)  which  have  a  vow- 
perhaps  kept  ready  on  purpose,    be  at  charges  'with 
them— i.  «..  defray  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  legally  re- 
quired of  them,  along  with  his  own,  which  was  deemed  a 
mark  of  Jewish  generosity,    touching  the  Gentiles  .  .  . 
we  have  written  and  concluded  that  they  observe  no 
■nch  things,  Ac— This  shows  that  with  all  their  concili- 
ation to  Jewish  prejudice,  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was 
taught  to  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  famous  council 
held  there  (ch.  16).    26.  to  signify  (t.  e.,  announce  to  the 
priest)  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purifica- 
tion, Ac— See  on  Numbers  6.  13-21.    27-30.  the  Jews  of 
Asia— In  all  likelihood  those  of  Ephesus  (since  they  recog- 
nised Trophimus  apparently  as  a  townsman,  v.  29),  em- 
bittered by  their  discomfiture,  ch.  19.  9,  Ac    Trophimus 
—See  on  oh.  30.  4.    took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the 
temple  j    and  forthwith    the    doors   were    shut — that 
ttie  murder  they  meant  to  perpetrate  might  not  pol- 
lute that  holy  place.    31.  tidings  came — lit.,  '  went  up,' 
j- «.,  to  the  fortress  of  Antonla,  where  the  commandant 
resided.    See  on  v.  82.    This  part  of  the  narrative  is  par- 
ticularly graphic    the  chief  captain—'  the  chillarch,'  or 
tribune  of  the  Roman  cohort,  whose  full  number  was  1,000 
men.     S3,    commanded   him  to  be  bound   with  two 
sfcalSM — See  on  ch.  12.    34.  some  cried  one  thing — The 
difficulty  would  be  so  to  state  his  crimes  as  to  Justify  their 
proceedings  to  a  Roman  officer,    to  be  carried  into  the 
•aatle— rather,  perhaps, '  the  barracks,'  or  that  part  of  the 
fortress  of  Antonla  appropriated  to  the  soldiers.    The  fort 
was  built  by  Herod  on  a  high  rock  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  great  temple  area,  and  called  after  Mark  An- 
tony.   35,  38.   Away  with  him— as  before  of  his  Lord, 
Luke  28.  18;    John   19.   15.     37-40.    Art   not  thou    that 
Egyptian,  Ac— The  "Srm  of  the  question   implies  that 
the  answer  is  to  be  in  the  negative,  and  Is  matter  of  some 
i/urprise:    q.  d.,  'Thou  art  not  then,'   Ac?     madest  an 
tproar,  Ac— The  narrative  Is  given  In  Josephus  (Jewish 
War,  11,  8.  6;  and  18.  5),  though  his  two  allusions  and  ours 
teem  to  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  rebellion,    a  citl- 
j*n  of  no  mean  city — See  on  ch.  16.  37.     stood  on  the 
Hairs— '  What  nobler  spectacle  than  that  of  Panl  at  this 
aomentl    There  he  stood,  bound  with  two  chains,  ready 
Lo  make  his  defence  to  the  people.    The  Roman  com- 
aander  site  by,  to  enforoe  order  by  his  presence.    An  en- 
aged  populace  look  up  to  him  from  below.    Tet  In  the 
nidst  of  so  many  dangers,  how  self-possessed  Is  he,  how 
tranquil  I'    [Chbtsobtom  (or  In  his  name)  in  Hackbt.'J    a 
yraat  stlsnc*— the  people  awed  at  the  permission  given 
Mm  by  the  commandant,  and  seeing  him  sitting  as  a 
latener.     In  tlM  Hebrew  tongue— the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
Is  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Palestine  Jews  since  the 
mntivUy 
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Ver.  1-30.  Paul's  defence  from  the  stairs  or  thi 
fortress  —  The  rage  of  the  audience  bursting 
forth,  the  commandant  has  him  brought  into  thi 
fort  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  but  learning  that 
he  is  a  Roman,  he  orders  his  release  and  command* 
the  Sanhedrim  to  try  him.  1,  2.  when  they  heard 
.  .  .  the  Hebrew  tongue  (see  on  ch.  21.  40)  they  kept  the 
more  silence — They  could  have  understood  him  In  Greek, 
and  doubtless  fully  expected  the  renegade  to  address 
them  In  that  language,  but  the  sound  of  their  holy 
mother-tongue  awed  them  into  deeper  silence.  3.  a  Jew 
of  Tarsus,  brought  up  in  this  city,  at  the  feet  (see  on 
Luke  10.  39)  of  Gamaliel— (See  on  ch.  5.  24)— a  fact  ol 
great  Importance  in  the  apostle's  history,  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  his  future  career  as  Moses'  education  Id 
the  Egyptian  court  to  the  work  for  which  he  was  destined. 
the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers — the 
strictest  form  of  traditional  Judaism,  zealous  ('a  zealot') 
toward  God  as  ye  all  are  this  day — his  own  murderous 
zeal  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  being  merely 
reflected  In  their  present  treatment  of  himself.  4.  I  per- 
secuted, Ac— See  on  ch.  9.  1,  2,  6-7.  the  high  priest 
(still  alive)  doth  bear  me  witness,  n».d  all  the  estate 
of  the  elders— the  whole  Sanhedrim.  8.  Jesus  of  Naxn- 
reth— ('The  Nazarene.')  See  on  ch.  B.  5.  9-11.  the  men, 
Ac — See  on  ch.  9.  7,  Ac.  12.  Ananias,  a  devout  man,  ao> 
cording  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  ths 
Jews  which  dwelt  there — One  would  not  know  from 
this  description  of  Ananias  that  he  was  a  Christian  at  all, 
the  apostle's  object  being  to  hold  him  up  as  unexception- 
able even  to  the  most  rigid  Jews.  13-15.  The  God  of  our 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee— studiously  linking  the  new 
economy  upon  the  old,  as  but  the  sequel  of  it;  both  hav- 
ing one  glorious  Author,  that  thou  shouldest  see  that 
('  the')  Just  One— cf.  ch.  3. 14 ;  7.  52.  and  hear  the  voles 
of  his  mouth— In  order  to  place  him  on  a  level  with  the 
other  apostles,  who  had  "seen  the  (Risen)  Lord."  be 
baptized  and  -wash  away  thy  sins — This  way  of  speak- 
ing arises  from  baptism  being  the  visible  seal  of  remis- 
sion, calling  on  the  nasne  of  the  Lord — rather,  '  having 
called,'  i.  e.,  after  having  done  so;  referring  to  the  confes- 
sion of  Christ  whioh  preceded  baptism,  as  ch.  8.  87.  17-21. 
it  came  to  pass,  Ac — This  thrilling  dialogue  between  the 
glorified  Redeemer  and  his  chosen  vessel  Is  nowhere  else 
related.  When  I  was  come  again  to  Jerusalem— on  the 
occasion  mentioned  ch.  9.  26,  Ac.  while  I  prayed  in  the 
temple— He  thus  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  his  conversion  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
temple  as  before,  get  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem  (of. 
ch.  9.  29),  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  .  .  . 
And  I  said,  Lord,  they  know,  Ac :  q,  d., '  Can  It  be,  Lord, 
that  they  will  resist  the  testimony  of  one  whom  they 
knew  so  well  as  among  the  bitterest  of  all  against  thy 
disciples,  and  whom  nothing  short  of  resistless  evidence 
could  have  turned  to  Thee?'  Depart,  for  1  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles — q.  d.,  '  Enough ;  thy 
testimony  Is  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  Jerusalem  ;  the 
Gentiles,  afar  off,  are  thy  peculiar  sphere.'  22,  23.  gave 
him  audience  to  this  word  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  Away  with 
such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  Ac — Their  national  prej- 
udices lashed  into  fury  at  the  mention  of  a  mission  to 
the  Gentiles,  they  would  speedily  have  done  to  him  as 
they  did  to  Stephen,  but  for  the  presence  and  protection 
of  the  Roman  officer.  24-26.  examined  by  scourging— 
according  to  the  Roman  practice,  that  he  might  know 
wherefore  they  cried  so — Paul's  speech  being  to  him  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  he  concluded  from  the  horror  which 
it  kindled  in  the  vast  audience  that  he  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  crime.  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  that 
stood  by— to  superintend  the  torture  and  receive  the  con- 
fession expected  to  be  wrung  from  him.  Is  it  lawful  fos 
you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  Ac. — See  on  oh. 
16.37.  27-29.  Art  thou  a  Roman  1  —showing  that  his 
being  of  Tarsus,  which  he  had  told  him  before  (ch.  2L  8*) 
did  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  a  Roman  citlsen. 
With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom— Roman  oit- 
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imenshlp  was  bought  and  sold  In  tbe  reign  of  Claudius,  we 
snow,  at  a  high  price :  at  a  subsequent  date,  for  next  to 
nothing.  Bat  to  pat  In  a  false  claim  to  this  privilege  was 
a  capital  crime.  I  was  [free]  born  ('born  to  it')— by  pnr- 
shase,  or  in  reward  of  services,  on  the  part  of  his  father 
or  some  ancestor,  chief  captain  feared,  &c— See  on  ch. 
10.  38.  30.  commanded  the  chief  priests  and  all  their 
council  to  appear— i.  e.,  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  formally 
oonvened.  Note  here  the  power  to  order  a  Sanhedrim  to 
'.ry  this  case,  assumed  by  tbe  Roman  officers  and  ac- 
quiesced in  on  their  part. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

\  er.  1-10.  Paul's  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim 

BrVIDES  THE  RIVAL  FACTIONS,  FROM  WHOSE  VIOLENCE 
THE  COMMANDANT  HAS  THE  APOSTLE  REMOVED  INTO  THE 
roBTRESS.  1.  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council — 
with  a  look  of  conscious  integrity  and  unfaltering  cour- 
age, perhaps  also  recognizing  some  of  his  early  fellow- 
pupKs.  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day,  Ac— The  word  has  an  indirect  reference 
to  the  '  polity'  or  "  commonwealth  of  Israel,"  of  which  he 
would  signify  that  he  had  been,  and  was  to  that  hour,  an 
honest  and  God-fearing  member,  2.  the  high  priest . . . 
commanded  ...  to  smite  him  on  the  month— a  method 
of  silencing  a  speaker  common  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
[Hacket.]  But  for  a  Judge  thus  to  treat  a  prisoner  on  his 
trial,  for  merely  prefacing  his  defence  by  a  protestation 
of  his  integrity,  was  Infamous.  3,  4.  God  shall  smite 
thee — as  indeed  He  did ;  for  he  was  killed  by  an  assassin 
daring  the  Jewish  war.  (Josephus,  Jewish  War,  11. 17. 9.) 
thou  *v  hi  ted  wall— i.  e.,  hypocrite  (Matthew  23. 27).  This 
epithet,  however  correctly  describing  the  man,  must  not 
be  defeoded  as  addressed  to  a  Judge,  though  the  remon- 
strance which  follows— "for  slttest  thou,"  Ac.— ought  to 
have  put  him  to  shame.  S.  I  wist  not  that  he  was  the 
high  priest— All  sorts  of  explanations  of  this  have  been 
given.  The  high  priesthood  was  In  a  state  of  great  con- 
fusion and  constant  change  at  this  time  (as  appears  from 
Josephus),  and  the  apostle's  long  absence  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  perhaps  the  manner  In  which  he  was  habited  or 
the  seat  he  occupied,  with  other  circumstances  to  us  un- 
known, may  account  for  such  a  speech.  But  if  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  an  insult  which  touched  him  to 
the  quick,  'what  can  surpass  the  grace  with  which  he  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  and  the  frankness  with  which 
he  acknowledged  his  error  ?  If  his  conduct  in  yielding  to 
the  momentary  Impulse  was  not  that  of  Christ  himself 
under  a  similar  provocation  (John  18.  22,  23),  cerf'Jnly  the 
manner  In  which  he  atoned  for  his  fault  was  Christ-like.' 
[Hacket.]  6-9.  when  Paul  perceived  (from  the  discus- 
sion which  plainly  had  by  this  time  arisen  between  the 
parties)  that  the  one  part  were  Sadducees,  and  the 
other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  (raising  his  voice  above 
both  parties),  lam  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee 
(the  true  reading  seems  to  be,  'the  son  of  Pharisees,'  i.  e., 
belonging  to  a  family  who  from  father  to  son  had  long 
been  such) — of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead 
(i.  «.,  not  the  vague  hope  of  immortality,  but  the  definite 
expectation  of  the  resurrection)  I  am  called  in  question 
—By  this  adroit  stroke,  Paul  engages  the  whole  Pharisaic 
section  of  the  council  In  his  favour;  the  doctrine  of  a  res- 
urrection being  common  to  both,  though  they  would  to- 
tally differ  in  their  application  of  it.  This  was,  of  course, 
quite  warrantable,  and  the  more  so  as  It  was  already  ev- 
ident that  no  Impartiality  in  trying  his  cause  was  to  be 

ooked  from  such  an  assembly,    the  Sadducees  say  .  .  . 

there  la  110  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit — See 

on  Luke  20.  37.    the  scribes  ...  of  the  Pharisees'  part 

.  .  strove,  saying,  We  And  no  evil  In  this  man,  but 

as  to  those  startling  things  whioh  he  brings  to  our  ears) 
it  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to  him — referring, 
perhaps,  to  his  trance  In  the  temple,  of  which  he  had  told 
them,  ch.  22. 17.  They  put  this  favourable  construction 
spou  his  proceedings  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
aad  foand  him  one  of  their  own  party.    They  care  not  to 

Vswjialre  Into  the  truth  of  what  hw  aliened,  over  and  above 
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their  opinions,  but  jnly  to  explain  It  away  as  sonieth  mg 
not  worth  raising  a  noise  about.  (The  following  words, 
"  Let  us  not  flght  against  God,"  seem  not  to  belong  to  th* 
original  text,  and  perhaps  are  from  ch.  5. 39.  In  this  case, 
either  the  meaning  is, '  If  he  has  had  some  Divine  com- 
munication, what  of  thatV  or,  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence may  have  been  drowned  In  the  hubbub,  which  the 
next  verse  shows  to  have  been  intense.)  10.  the  chief 
captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have  been  pulled  to 
pieces  .  .  .  commanded  the  soldiers  to  go  down  and 
take  him  by  force,  Ac. — This  shows  that  the  command- 
ant was  not  himself  present,  and  further,  that  instead  of 
the  Sanhedrim  trying  the  cause,  the  proceedings  quickly 
consisted  in  the  one  party  attempting  to  seize  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  other  to  protect  him. 

11-35.  IN  THE  FORTRESS  PAUL  IS  CHEERED  BY  A  NIGHT 
VISION  —  AN  INFAMOUS  CONSPIRACY  TO  A8SASSIKATB 
HIM  IS  PROVIDENTIALLY  DEFEATED,  AND  HE  IS  DE- 
SPATCHED BY  NIQHT  WITH  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  COM- 
MANDANT to  Felix  at  Cksarea,  by  whom  arbangi> 

MENTS     ARE     MADE      FOR     A     HEARING      OF     HIS     OAUSiv 

11.  the  night  following—  his  heart  perhaps  sinking, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  barrrack-ward,  and  thinking  per- 
haps that  all  the  predictions  of  danger  at  Jerusalem 
were  now  to  be  fulfilled  in  his  death  there,  the  Lord 
({.  «.,  Jesus)  stood  by  him  .  .  .  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul  \ 
for  as  thon  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thou  also  at  Rome — q.  d.,  '  Thy  work  in  Jerusalem 
is  done,  faithfully  and  well  done;  but  thou  art  not  to  die 
here ;  thy  purpose  next  to  "  see  Rome"  (ch.  19.  21)  shall 
not  be  disappointed,  and  there  also  must  thou  bear  wit- 
ness of  Me.'  As  this  vision  was  not  unneeded  now,  so  we 
shall  find  it  cheering  and  upholding  him  throughout  all 
that  befell  him  np  to  his  arrival  there.  13-14.  bound 
themselves  with  a  curse  .  .  .  that  they  would  neither 
eat  .  .  .  till  they  had  klUed  Paul— Cf.  2  Samuel  3.  35;  1 
Samuel  14.  24.  15.  Now  ...  ye  -with  the  council  signify 
to  the  chief  captain  ...  as  though,  Ac. — That  these  high 
ecclesiastics  fell  in  readily  with  this  infamous  plot  is 
clear.  What  will  not  unscrupulous  and  hypocritical  re- 
ligionists do  under  the  mask  of  religion  ?  The  narrative 
bears  unmistakable  internal  marks  of  truth,  or  evet 
he  come  near — Their  plan  was  to  assassinate  him  on  his 
way  down  from  the  barracks  to  the  council.  The  case 
was  critical,  but  He  who  had  pledged  His  word  to  him 
that  he  should  testify  for  Him  at  Rome  provided  unex- 
pected means  of  defeating  this  well-laid  scheme.  10-&&. 
Paul's  sister's  son— See  on  ch.  9.  30.  If  he  was  at  this 
time  residing  at  Jerusalem  for  his  education,  like  Paul 
himself,  he  may  have  got  at  the  schools  those  hints  of  the 
conspiracy  on  which  he  so  promptly  aoted.  Then  Paul 
called  one  of  the  centurions — Though  divinely  assured 
of  safety,  he  never  allows  this  to  interfere  with  the  duty 
he  owed  to  his  own  life  and  the  work  he  had  yet  to  do. 
(See  on  ch.  27.  22-25,  31.)  took  him  by  the  hand— This 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  quite  In  his  boyhood,  and 
throws  a  pleasing  light  on  the  kind-hearted  impartiality 
of  this  officer,  and  now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a 
promise  from  thee— Thus,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
God's  people,  not  till  the  last  moment,  when  the  plot  was 
all  prepared,  did  deliverance  come.  23,  24.  two  hun- 
dred soldiers — a  formidable  guard  for  such  an  occasion  ; 
but  Roman  officials  felt  their  honour  concerned  in  th« 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  danger  of  an 
attempted  rescue  would  seem  to  require  It.  The  force  at 
Jerusalem  was  large  enough  to  spare  this  convoy,  the 
third  hour  of  the  night — nine  o'clock,  beasts  to  rat 
Paul  on— as  relays,  and  to  carry  baggage,  unto  Felix, 
the  governor— the  procurator.  See  on  ch.  24.  24,  26.  2»- 
30.  Claudius— the  Roman  name  he  would  take  on  par- 
chasing  his  citizenship.  Lysias — his  Greek  family  name. 
the  most  excellent  governor — an  honorary  title  of  office. 
came  I  with  an  army — rather,  '  with  the  military.' 
perceived  to  be  accused  of  questions  of  their  law,  Ac— 
Amidst  all  his  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  charges  laid 
against  Paul,  enough,  no  doubt,  came  out  to  satisfy  hint 
that  the  whole  was  a  question  of  religion,  and  that  inert 
was  no  case  for  a  civil  tribunal.   r*t«  •^innuiidraenl  *» 
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als  Acruwn  ...  to  nay  betbr*  thee  -This  was  not  done 
when  be  wrote,  nut.  would  be  ere  the  letter  reached.  31, 
Hi.  brought  him  to  Antipatrls— nearly  forty  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Cresarea ;  so  named  by  Herod  in 
honour  of  his  father,  Antlpater.  On  the  morrow  tliey 
(the  Infantry)  left  the  horse— themselves  no  longer 
needed  as  a  guard.  The  remaining  distance  was  about 
frjrenty-flve  or  twenty-six  miles.  34,  35.  asked  of  what 
province  he  was— the  letter  describing  him  as  a  Ro.oiau 
sdtlxen.  I  will  hear  thee — The  word  means,  '  give  thee 
%  fall  hearing.'  to  be  kept  In  Herod's  judgment-hall — 
'  prastorlum,'  the  palace  built  at  Csesarea  by  Herod,  and 
bow  occupied  by  the  Roman  procurators;  in  one  of  the 
utldlngs  attached  to  which  Paul  was  ordered  to  be  kept. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Ver.  1-27.  Paul,  Accused  by  a  Professional  Pleader 
bbtore  Fklix,  makes  his  Defence,  and  is  Remanded 
roB  a  Fubtheb  Hearing.  At  a  Private  Interview 
Fblix  Trembles  under  Paul's  Preaching,  but  keeps 
him  Pbisonbb  for  Two  Years,  when  he  was  Succeeded 
by  Festus.  1.  after  five  days — or,  on  the  fifth  day  from 
their  departure  from  Jerusalem.  Ananias  .  .  .  with  the 
eiders— a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  certaii.  orator 
—one  of  those  Roman  advocates  who  trained  themselves 
for  the  higher  practice  of  the  metropolis  by  practising  In 
the  provinces,  where  the  Latin  language,  employed  In  the 
aoarts,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  and  Roman  forms 
were  not  familiar.  Informed  .  .  .  against  Paul — '  laid 
information,'  i.  e„  put  in  the  charges.  3-4.  Seeing  that 
by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  Ac. — In  this  fulsome 
flattery  there  was  a  semblance  of  truth :  nothing  more. 
Felix  acted  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  success  in  sup- 
pressing lawless  violence.  [Josephtts,  Antiquities,  xx.  8. 
i;  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  64].  by  thy  provi- 
dence— a  phrase  applied  to  the  administration  of  the 
emperors.  5-8.  a  pestilent  fellow  ('a  plague,' or 'pest') 
and  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  .Tews  (by  excit- 
ing disturbances  among  them)  throughout  the  world — 
See  on  Luke  2.  1.  This  was  the  first  charge;  and  true  only 
In  the  sense  explained  on  ch.  16.  20.  a  ringleader  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nazarenes— the  second  charge;  and  true 
•nough.  hath  gone  about  ('attempted')  to  profane  the 
simple— the  third  charge;  and  entirely  false,  we  .  .  . 
would  have  judged  according  to  our  law.  But  .  .  , 
Lysias  came  npon  us,  and  with  great  violence  took 
hint  out  of  our  hands — a  wilful  falsehood  and  calum- 
nious charge  against  a  public  officer.  He  had  commanded 
the  Sanhedrim  to  meet  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
"Judge  him  according  to  their  law  ;"  and  only  when,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  they  fell  to  disputing  among  them- 
selves, and  the  prisoner  was  in  danger  of  being  "pulled 
In  pieces  of  them"  (ch.  23.  10) — or  as  his  own  letter  says 
"killed  of  them"  (ch.  23.  27) — did  he  rescue  him,  as  was 
his  duty,  "by  force"  out  of  their  hands,  commanding 
his  accusers  to  come  unto  Hue — Here  they  insinuate 
that,  instead  of  troubling  Felix  with  the  case,  he  ought  to 
nave  left  H  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Jewish  tribunal;  in 
which  case  his  life  would  soon  have  been  taken,  by  ex- 
amining whom  (Lysias,  as  would  seem,  v.  22)  thyself 
«aaye#t,  Ac— referring  all,  as  if  with  confidence,  to  Felix. 
The  Jews  assented,  Ac— See  on  ch.  23.  15.  10.  thou  hast 
been  many  years  a  judge  to  this  nation — He  had  been 
in  this  province  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  In  Galilee  for 
a  longer  period.  Paul  uses  no  flattery,  but  simply  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  at  having  to  plead  before  one 
whose  long  official  experience  of  Jewish  matters  would 
enable  him  the  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  what 
ae  had  to  say.  11.  thou  mayest  understand  (canst 
easily  learn)  that  there  are  but  twelve  days  since  I 
went  up  to  Jerusalem — viz.,  1.  The  day  of  his  arrival  In 
Jerusalem  (ch.  21. 16-17) ;  2.  The  interview  with  James  (ch. 
a.  18,  Ac) ;  8.  The  assumption  of  the  vow  (ch.  21. 26) ;  4, 5,  6. 
Oontinuatise  of  the  vow,  Interrupted  by  the  arrest  (ch.  21. 
87,  Ac);  7.  A  ??8t  of  Paul  (ch.  21.  27);  8.  Paul  before  the 
ftanhedrlm  (t.t  3.  90;  23.  1-10);  9.  Conspiracy  of  the  Jews 
»nd  lift'eat  of  it  (oh.  28. 12,  Ac),  and  despatch  of  Paul  from 


Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (eh.  B.  3S,  6!) 
10,  11,  12,  13.  The  remaining  pei  iod  referred  to  ich.  M.  I.) 
[Meyer.]  This  short  period  is  mentioned  tr>  show  haw 
unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  had  time  to  do  what 
was  charged  against  him.  for  to  worship — a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  that  imputed  to  him.  13,  13.  they 
neither  found  me  .  .  .  neither  can  they  prove  t?»« 
things,  &c— After  specifying  several  particulars,  he  chal- 
lenges proof  of  any  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
So  much  for  the  charge  of  sedition.  14,15.  But  this  I  con- 
fess to  thee  (In  which  Felix  would  see  no  crime)  that 
after  the  way  they  call  heresy  (lit.,  and  better,  'a  sect'), 
so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers  ('  the  ancestral 
God').  Two  arguments  are  contained  here:  (1.)  Our  nation 
is  divided  into  what  they  call '  sects'— the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  that  of  the  Sadducees— all  the  difference  between 
them  and  me  Is,  that  I  belong  to  neither  of  these,  but 
to  another  sect,  or  religious  section  of  the  nation,  which 
from  its  Head  they  call  Nazarenes:  for  this  reason, 
and  this  alone,  am  I  hated.  (2.)  The  Roman  law  allova 
every  nation  to  worship  its  own  deities;  I  claim  protec- 
tion under  that  law,  worshipping  the  God  of  my  ancestors, 
even  as  they,  only  of  a  different  sect  of  the  common  re- 
ligion, believing  all,  Ac— Here,  disowning  all  opinions 
at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  he  chal- 
lenges for  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  the  authority 
of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  So  much  for  the  charge  of 
heresy,  and  have  hope  ...  as  themselves  allow,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection,  Ac— This  appeal  to  the 
faith  of  his  accusers  shows  that  they  were  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  the  favour  of  that  party,  to  which  he 
owed  in  some  measure  his  safety  at  the  recent  council  (ch. 
23. 6-9),  had  been  quite  momentary.  16.  And  herein—'  On 
this  account,'  'accordingly ;'  q.  d.,  looking  forward  to  that 
awful  day  (cf.  2  Corinthians  5. 10).  I  exercise  myself— The 
"I"  here  is  emphatic ;  q.  d., '  Whatever  they  do,  this  Is  my 
study.'  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence, 
Ac— See  ch.  23. 1;  2  Corinthians  1.  12,  2.  17,  Ac;  q.  d.,  '  These 
are  the  great  principles  of  my  life  and  conduct— how  dif- 
ferent from  turbulence  and  sectarianism!'  17.  Now 
after  many  ('several')  years  (absence  from  Jerusalem)  I 
came  to  bring  alms  to  my  nation — referring  to  the  col- 
lection from  the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  gather.  This  only  allusion  in 
the  Acts  to  what  is  dwelt  upon  so  frequently  In  his  own 
Epistles  (Romans  15.  25, 26;  1  Corinthians  16. 1-4  ;  2  Corinth- 
lans8. 1-4),  throws  a  beautiful  light  on  the  truth  of  this 
History.  (See  Paley'S  Horce  Paulina.)  and  (to  present) 
offerings — connected  with  his  Jewish  vow  :  see  next  verse. 
18-21.  found  me  purified  in  the  temple — not  polluting 
it,  therefore,  by  my  own  presence,  and  neither  gathering 
a  crowd  nor  raising  a  stir :  If  then  these  Asiatic  Jews  have 
any  charge  to  bring  against  me  in  Justification  of  their 
arrest  of  me,  why  are  they  not  here  to  substantiate  It?  or 
else  let  these  .  .  .  here  say— 'Or,  passing  from  all  that 
preceded  my  trial,  let  those  of  the  Sanhedrim  here  present 
say  if  I  was  guilty  of  aught  there,'  Ac.  No  doubt  his  hasty 
speech  to  the  high  priest  might  occur  to  them,  but  the 
provocation  to  it  on  his  own  part  was  more  than  they 
would  be  willing  to  recall.  Except  .  .  .  this  one  voir? 
.  .  .  Touching  the  resurrection,  Ac— This  would  recall 
to  the  Pharisees  present  their  own  inconsistency,  in  be- 
friending him  then  and  now  accusing  him.  33,  33.  hav- 
ing more  perfect  knowledge  of  that  ('the')  way — See 
on  ch.  19.  23;  and  on  v.  10.  when  Lysias  .  .  .  shall  come 
...  I  will  know,  Ac— Felix  might  have  dismissed  the  case 
as  a  tissue  of  unsupported  charges.  But  if  from  his  Inter- 
est in  the  matter  he  really  wished  to  have  the  presence  of 
Lysias  and  others  Involved,  a  brief  delay  was  not  nn 
worthy  of  him  as  a  Judge.  Certainly,  so  far  as  recorded, 
neither  Lysias  nor  any  other  parties  appeared  again  In  th« 
case.  Verse  23,  however,  seems  to  show  that  at  that  time 
his  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Paul  were  strong  84,  35. 
Felix  .  .  .  with  his  wife  Drusilla  ...  a  Jewess — ThJ* 
beautiful  but  infamous  woman  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  was  eaten  of  worms  (see  ^n  ch.  12, 
1),  and  a  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  before  wnoin  Paul  pleaded. 
ch.  28.    She  wa*>  '  given  in  marriage  to  Aslsnn,  kins  of  V** 
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KmeienM,  who  had  consented  to  be  circumcised  for  the 
■ake  of  the  alliance.  But  this  marriage  was  soon  dissolved, 
after  this  manner:  When  Festus  was  procurator  of  Judea, 
he  saw  her,  and  being  captivated  with  her  beauty,  per- 
suaded her  to  desert  her  husband,  transgress  the  laws  of 
nor  country,  and  marry  himself.'  [Josephus,  Antiquities, 
m  7.  1,  2.  J  Such  was  this  "  wife  "  of  Felix,  he  sent  for 
Paul  and  heard  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ — 
Perceiving  from  what  he  had  heard  on  the  trial  that  the 
new  sect  which  was  creating  such  a  stir  was  represented 
by  Its  own  advocates  as  but  a  particular  development  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  he  probably  wished  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  his  Jewish  wife,  as  well  as  his  own,  by  a  more  par- 
ticular acconnt  of  It  from  this  distinguished  champion. 
And  no  donbt  Paul  would  so  far  humour  this  desire  as  to 
present  to  them  the  great  leading  features  of  the  Gospel. 
But  from  v.  25  It  is  evident  that  his  discourse  took  an  en- 
tirely practical  turn,  suited  to  the  life  which  his  two  audi- 
tors were  notoriously  leading.  And  as  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness  (with  reference  to  the  public  character  of 
Felix),  temperance  (with  reference  to  his  immoral  life), 
and  judgment  to  come  <  when  he  would  be  called  to  an 
awful  account  for  both),  Felix  trembled — and  no  wonder. 
For,  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  Annalist  (v. 
•  ;  xll.  54),  he  ruled  with  a  mixture  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  ser- 
vility, and  relying  on  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas 
at  court,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  commit  every 
sort  of  crime  with  impunity.  How  noble  the  fidelity  and 
oourage  which  dared  to  treat  of  such  topics  in  such  a  pre- 
sence, and  what  withering  power  must  have  been  In  those 
appeals  which  made  even  a  Felix  to  tremble!  Go  thy 
vray  for  this  time ;  and  when  I  have  a  convenient  Rea- 
son I  -will  call  for  thee— Alas  for  Felix !  This  was  his 
golden  opportunity,  but — like  multitudes  still — he  missed  It. 
Convenient  seasons  In  abundance  he  found  to  call  for 
Paul,  but  never  again  to  "  hear  him  concerning  the  faith 
In  Christ,"  and  writhe  under  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  to 
oome.  Even  in  those  moments  of  terror  he  had  no  thought 
of  submission  to  the  Cross  or  a  change  of  life.  The  Word 
discerned  the  thoughts  and  Intents  of  his  heart,  but  that 
heart  even  then  clung  to  Its  Idols;  even  as  Herod,  who 
"did  many  things  and  heard  John  gladly,"  but  in  his  best 
moments  was  enslaved  to  his  lusts.  How  many  Felixes 
have  appeared  from  age  to  age  1  He  hoped  .  ,  .  that 
money should  have  been  given  him  .  ,  .  wherefore  lie 
lent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him — 
Bribery  In  a  Judge  was  punishable  by  the  Roman  law,  but 
the  spirit  of  a  slave  (to  use  the  words  of  Tacitus)  was  In 
all  hla  acts,  and  his  "communing  with  Paul"— as  If  he 
oared  for  either  him  or  his  message — simply  added  hypoc- 
risy to  meanness.  The  position  In  life  of  Paul's  Christian 
visitors  might  beget  the  hope  of  extracting  something 
(Tom  them  for  the  release  of  their  champion;  out  the 
apostle  would  rather  lie  in  prison  than  stoop  to  this  I  after 
two  years,  &c— What  a  trial  to  this  burning  missionary 
of  Christ,  to  suffer  such  a  tedious  period  of  inaction  I  How 
mysterious  it  would  seem !  But  this  repose  would  be  medl- 
olne  to  his  spirit ;  he  would  not,  and  could  not,  be  entirely 
Inactive,  so  long  as  he  was  able  by  pen  and  message  to 
communicate  with  the  churches ;  and  he  would  doubtless 
learn  the  salutary  truth  that  even  he  was  not  essential  to 
his  Master's  cause.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  during 
this  period,  under  the  apostle's  superintendence,  is  the  not 
unlikely  conjecture  of  able  critics.  Porclus  Festus— Little 
Is  known  of  him.  He  died  a  few  years  after  this.  [JOSE- 
PHUS, Antiquities,  xx.  8.  9,  to  9. 1.]  came  Into  Felix'  room- 
He  was  recalled,  on  accusations  against  him  by  the  Jews 
of  Csesarea,  and  only  acquitted  through  the  Intercession  of 
hi s  brother  at  court.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  xx.  8,  10.] 
Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure — '  to  earn 
the  thanks  of  the  Jews,'  which  he  did  not.  left  Paul 
■(•start  (ch.26. 29) — which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  till 
then. 
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ver.  1-2.    fkstu8,  coming  to  jerusalem,  declines  to 
■avts    Paul   brought   thither   fob   judgment,  but 
arras  the  PArriKS  a  hrabing  on  his  return  to  Cmha- 
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rka  —  On  Frstt/8  asking  the  apostle  if  hb  would  at. 
to  Jerusalem  for  another  hearing  before  him,  hi 
is  constrained  in  justice  to  his  cause  to  appeal  t» 
the  Emperor.  1-3.  Festus  .  .  .  after  three  days  asc«nd<**f 
...  to  .Jerusalem — to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
great  central  city  of  his  government  without  delay.  Thta 
the  high  priest — a  successor  of  him  before  whom  Paul  ha4 
appeared  (ch.  23.  2).  and  the  chief  of  the  Jem — and  "tn« 
whole  multitude  of  the  Jews,"  v.  24,  clamorously.  In, 
formed  him  against  Paul  .  .  .  desired  favour  (In  r.  1&\ 
"Judgment")  against  him— It  would  seem  that  they  had 
the  Insolence  to  ask  blin  to  have  the  prisoner  executed 
even  without  a  trial  (v.  16).  laying  wall  ...  to  kill  bias 
—How  deep  must  have  been  their  hostility,  when  two 
years  after  the  defeat  of  their  former  attempt,  they  thirst 
as  keenly  as  ever  for  his  blood  I  Their  plea  for  having 
the  case  tried  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  alleged  off'enot 
took  place,  was  plausible  enough  ;  but  from  v.  10  it  would 
seem  that  Festus  had  been  made  acquainted  with  their 
causeless  malice,  and  that  In  some  way  which  Paul  was 
privy  to.  4-6.  answered  .  .  .  that  Paul  should  be.  kept 
(rather,  '  Is  in  custody')  at  Cresnrea,  and  himself  would 
depart  shortly  thither.  Let  them  .  .  .  which  among 
you  are  able,  go  down — 'your  leading  men.'  the  Jewt 
.  .  .  from  Jerusalem  —  clamorously,  as  at  Jerusalem, 
see  v.  24.  many  and  grievous  complaints  against  Paul 
—From  his  reply, and  Festus'  statement  of  the  case  before 
Agrippa,  these  charges  seem  to  have  been  a  jumble  of  po- 
litical and  religious  matter  which  they  were  unable  to 
substantiate,  and  vociferous  cries  that  he  was  unfit  to 
live.  Paul's  reply,  not  given  In  full,  was  probably  little 
more  than  a  challenge  to  prove  any  of  their  charges, 
whether  political  or  religious.  9,  10.  Festus,  willing  te 
do  the  Jews  a  pleasure  (to  ingratiate  himself  with  them), 
said,  "Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  .  .  .  be  judged 
.  .  .  before  me  (or  'under  my  protection').  If  this  was 
meant  In  earnest,  It  was  temporizing  and  vacillating, 
But,  possibly,  anticipating  Paul's  refusal,  he  wished 
merely  to  avoid  the  odium  of  refusing  to  remove  the  trial 
to  Jerusalem.  Then  said  Paul,  I  stand  at  CeraarV 
judgment-seat — t.  e.,  I  am  already  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  This  seems  to  Imply  that  he  understood  Festus 
to  propose  handing  him  over  to  the  Sanhedrim  for  Judg- 
ment (and  see  on  v.  11),  with  a  mere  promise  of  protection 
from  him.  But  from  going  to  Jerusalem  at  all  he  was  too 
well  justified  In  shrinking,  for  there  assassination  had 
been  quite  recently  planned  against  nlm.  to  the  Jews 
have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou  knowest  very  well- 
Jit., 'better,'  i.  e.  (perhaps),  better  than  to  press  such  a  pro- 
posal, if  there  be  none  of  these  things  .  .  .  no  maa 
may  deliver  me  unto  them — The  word  signifies  to  'sur- 
render In  order  to  gratify'  another.  I  appeal  to  Ceosar— 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  In  case  of  lift 
and  death,  was  secured  by  an  ancient  law  to  every  Roman 
citizen,  and  continued  under  the  empire.  Had  Festus 
shown  any  disposition  to  pronounce  final  Judgment,  Paul, 
strong  In  the  consciousness  of  his  Innocence  and  ths 
Justice  of  a  Roman  tribunal,  would  not  have  made  thlt 
appeal.  But  when  the  only  other  alternative  offered  him 
was  to  give  his  own  consent  to  be  transferred  to  the  great 
hotbed  of  plots  against  his  life,  and  to  a  tribunal  of  un- 
scrupulous and  bloodthirsty  ecclesiastics  whose  vocifer- 
ous cries  for  his  death  had  scarcely  subsided,  no  other 
course  was  open  to  him.  12.  Festus  (little  expecting  such 
an  appeal,  but  bound  to  respect  it)  having  conferred 
with  the  council  (his  assessors  in  Judgment,  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  appeal),  said,  Hart  thou  (for  'thou 
hast')  ...  to  Caesar  shalt  thou  go — as  If  he  would  add 
(perhaps)  'and  see  If  thou  fare  better.' 
13-27.    Herod   Agrippa   II.,  on   a     'isit  to    Festus, 

BEING  CONSULTED  BY  HIM  ON  PAUL'S  CASE,  DESIRES  T© 
HEAR    THE    APOSTLE,    WHO     IS    ACCORr  INGLY     KRO'JIHI 

forth.  13.  King  Agrippa— great  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  Drusllla's  brother  (see  on  ci.  24.24).  On  hie 
father's  awful  death  (ch.  12.  23),  being  tl  ought  too  young 
(17)  to  succeed,  Judea  was  attached  to  iho  province  o/ 
Syria.  Four  years  after,  on  the  death  oi  ?.!«  uncle  Herol 
he  was  made  king  of  the  northern  prlii.    i-u'itles  of  Oha: 
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mih,  and  afterwards  got  Batanea,  Itnrea,  Trachomas,  Abi- 
lene, Galilee,  and  Perea,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  died 
A.  D.  100,  after  reigning  fifty-one  years,  and  Beraice—  his 
lister.  She  was  married  to  her  nncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalols,  on  whose  death  she  lived  with  her  brother 
Agrlppa— not  without  suspicion  of  Incestuous  Intercourse, 
which  her  subsequent  licentious  life  tended  to  confirm. 
c«me  to  saint*  Festus— to  pay  his  respects  to  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  procuratorshlp.  14,  15.  when  there 
many  ('  several )  days,  Festus  declared  Paul's  cause— 
jUting  advantage  of  the  presence  of  one  who  might  be 
presumed  to  Know  such  matters  better  than  himself; 
though  the  lapse  of  "several  days"  ere  the  subject  was 
touched  on  shows  that  It  gave  Festus  little  trouble.  16- 
11.  to  deliver  any  man  to  die — See  on  the  word  "deliver 
up"  v.  11.  as  I  supposed  ('suspected') — crimes  punishable 
by  civil  law.  questions  of  their  own  superstition — 
rather  'religion'  (see  on  ch.  17.  22).  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Festus  would  use  the  word  In  any  discourteous  sense 
In  addressing  his  Jewish  guest,  one  Jesus — 'Thus  speaks 
this  miserable  Festus  of  Him  to  whoTu  every  knee  shall 
bow.'  [Bkkgbl.]  whom  Paul  affirmed  ('  kept  affirming') 
was  alive — showing  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified 
One  had  been  the  burden,  as  usnal,  of  Paul's  pleading. 
The  Insignificance  of  the  whole  affair  in  the  eyes  of 
Festus  Is  manifest,  because  I  doubted  of  such  manner 
of  questions — The  "  I"  is  emphatic — I,  as  a  Roman  Judge, 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  such  matters,  the  hear- 
ing of  Augustus — the  imperial  title  first  conferred  by 
the  Roman  Senate  on  Octavius.  3'3-27.  1  would  also 
hear  ('should  like  to  hear')  the  man  myself— No  doubt 
Pa-ul  was  right  when  he  said,  "  The  king  knoweth  of  these 
things  .  .  .  for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things 
are  hidden  from  him;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  In 
a  corner"  (ch.  26.  26).  Hence  his  curiosity  to  see  aud  hear 
the  man  who  had  raised  such  commotion  and  was  re- 
modelling to  such  an  extent  the  whole  Jewish  life,  when 
Agrlppa  was  come,  and  Bernlce,  with  great  pomp — in 
the  same  city  In  which  their  father,  on  account  of  his 
pride,  had  perished,  eaten  up  by  worms.  [Wktst.]  with 
the  chief  captains — See  on  ch.  21.  32.  Joseph  US  (Jewish 
War,  iii.  4.  2)  says  that  five  cohorts,  whose  full  comple- 
ment was  1000  men,  were  stationed  at  Csesarea.  principal 
■ten  of  the  city— both  Jews  and  Romans.  'This  was  the 
most  dignified  and  Influential  audience  Paul  had  yet  ad- 
dressed, and  the  prediction,  ch.  9.  15,  was  fulfilled,  though 
afterwards  still  more  remarkably  at  Rome,  ch.  27.  24 ;  2 
Timothy  4.  16,  17.'  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  I  have 
no  certain  ('definite')  thing  to  write  to  my  lord — Nero. 
'The  writer's  accuracy  should  be  remarked  here.  It 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to  apply  tills  term  ("  lord")  to 
the  emperor  a  few  years  earlier.  Neither  Augustus  nor 
Tiberius  would  let  himself  be  so  called,  as  Implying  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  But  It  had  now  come 
(rather,  was  coming)  Into  use  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles.'  [Hacket.] 

CHAPTER    XXVI. 
Ver.  1-82.    Paul's  defence  of  himself  before  King 

AGRIPPA,  WHO  PRONOUNCES  HIM  INNOCENT,  BUT  CON- 
CLUDES   THAT   THE  APPEAL  TO  C^SAB  MUST   BE  CARRIED 

out.  This  speeeh,  though  in  substance  the  same  as  that 
from  the  fortress-stairs  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  22.),  differs  from 
It  In  being  less  directed  to  meet  the  charge  of  apostasy 
from  the  Jewish  faith,  and  giving  more  enlarged  views  of 
his  remarkable  change  and  apostolic  commission,  and 
the  Divine  support  under  which  he  was  enabled  to  brave 
the  hostility  of  his  countrymen.  1-3.  Agrlppa  said- 
Being  a  king  he  appears  to  have  presided.  Paul  stretch- 
ing forth  the  hand — chained  to  a  soldier  (v.  29,  and  see 
on  oh.  12.  6).  I  know  thee  to  be  expert,  Ac— His  father 
was  zealous  for  the  law,  and  himself  had  the  office  of 
president  of  the  temple  and  its  treasures,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  high  priest.  [Josephus,  Antiquities,  20.  1.  3.] 
-iiMii  me  patiently — The  Idea  of  'indulgently'  is  also 
-onvrjrud.  4,  5.  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the 
Smut  ...  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  .lews  i  which 
V*«<w   me  from  the  beginning — plainly  showing  that 


he  received  his  education,  even  from  early  youtn,  as 
Jerusalem.  See  on  ch.  22.  8.  If  they  would  ('were  will- 
ing to')  testify— but  this,  of  course,  they  were  not,  It  being 
a  strong  point  In  his  favour,  alter  the  most  straltosf 
('the  strictest')  sectr— as  the  Pharisees  confessedly  wore. 
This  was  said  to  meet  the  charge,  that  as  a  Hellenistic 
Jew  he  had  contracted  among  the  heathen  lax  ideas  of 
Jewish  peculiarities,  ft,  7.  I  .  .  .  am  Judged  for  tn« 
hope  of  the  promise  made  ...  to  our  fathers —  for  be- 
lieving that  the  promise  of  Messiah,  the  Hope  of  the 
Church  (ch.  13. 32 ;  28. 20)  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth risen  from  the  dead.'  unto  which  promise  (the 
fulfilment  of  It)  our  twelve  tribes — James  1.1;  and  see 
on  Luke  2.  36.  Instantly  — '  Intently  ;'  see  on  ch.  12.  5. 
serving  God — In  the  sense  of  religious  worship;  see  ob 
"ministered,"  ch.  13.2.  day  and  night  hope  to  com*— 
The  apostle  rises*  into  language  as  catholic  as  the  thought 
— representing  his  despised  nation,  all  scattered  though 
It  now  was,  as  twelve  great  branches  of  one  ancient  stem, 
in  all  places  of  their  dispersion  offering  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers  one  unbroken  worship,  reposing  on  one 
great  "  promise"  made  of  old  unto  the'.r  fathers,  and  sus- 
tained by  one  "hope"  of  "coming"  to  Its  fulfilment;  the 
single  point  of  difference  between  him  and  his  country- 
meu.aud  the  one  cause  of  all  their  virulence  against  him, 
being,  that  his  hope  had  found  rest  in  One  already  come, 
while  theirs  still  pointed  to  the  future,  for  which 
hope's  sake,  King  Agrlppa,  I  am  accused  of  the  .Tews 
— '  I  am  accused  of  Jews,  O  king'  (so  the  true  reading 
appears  to  be);  of  all  quarters  the  most  surprising  for 
such  a  charge  to  comt,  from.  The  charge  of  sedition  Is  not 
so  much  as  alluded  to  throughout  this  speech.  It  was  in- 
deed a  mere  pretext.  8.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible  .  .  .  that  God  should  raise  the  dendl 
—rather,  'Why  is  It  Judged  a  thing  incredible  If  God 
raises  the  dead  ?  the  case  being  viewed  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  No  one  dared  to  call  In  question  the  overwhelming; 
evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  proclaimed 
Him  to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  the  only  way  i  get- 
ting rid  of  it,  therefore,  was  to  pronounce  it  incredible. 
But  why,  asks  the  apostle,  is  it  so  judged  t  Leaving  this 
pregnant  question  to  find  Its  answer  in  the  breasts  of  his 
audience,  he  now  passes  to  his  personal  history.  0-15. 
See  on  ch.  9. 1,  Ac,  and  cf.  ch.  22.  4,  Ac.  16-18.  But  rise, 
Ac.  Here  the  apostle  appears  to  condense  into  one  state- 
ment various  sayings  of  his  Lord  to  him  In  visions  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  order  to  present  at  one  view  the  grandeur 
of  the  commission  with  which  his  Master  had  clothed 
him.  [ALFORD.]  a  minister  .  .  .  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen  (putting  him  on  a  footing  with 
those  "eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word"  men- 
tioned Luke  1.  2),  and  of  those  In  which  I  will  appear 
to  thee— referring  to  visions  he  was  thereafter  to  be  fa- 
voured with  ;  such  as  ch.  18.9,  10;  22.  17-21 ;  23. 11 ;  2  Corin- 
thians 12,  Ac.  (Galatians  1.  12).  delivering  thee  from 
the  people — (the  Jews)  and  from  the  Gentiles.  He  was  all 
along  the  object  of  Jewish  malignity,  and  was  at  that 
moment  In  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles;  yet  he  calmly  re- 
poses on  his  Master's  assurances  of  deliverance  from 
both,  at  the  same  time  taking  all  precautious  for  safety 
and  vindicating  all  his  legal  rights,  unto  whom  now  1 
send  thee— The  emphatic  "  I"  here  denotes  the  authority 
of  the  Sender.  [Bengel.]  To  open  their  eyes,  [and]  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light— rather,  '  that  they 
may  turn'  (as  In  v.  20),  i.  e.,  as  the  effect  of  their  eyes 
being  opened.  The  whole  passage  leans  upon  Isaiah  61. 
1  (Luke  4. 18).  and  from  the  power  of  Satan— Note  the 
connection  here  between  being  "  turned  from  darkness" 
and  "  from  the  power  of  Satan,"  whose  whole  power  ov« 
men  lies  In  keeping  them  in  the  dark:  hence  he  is  called 
"  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  See  on  2  Co- 
rinthians 4.  4.  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness 
and  Inheritance  among  the  sanctified  by  faith  tnat 
Is  in  me — Note:  Faith  is  here  made  the  instrument  of 
salvation  at  once  in  Its  first  stage,  forgiveness,  and  It* 
last,  admission  to  the  home  of  the  sanctified;  and  the  faitb 
which  Introduces  the  soul  to  all  this  Is  einphatic&li; 
declared  by  the  glorified  Redeemer   to  rest  upon    hThm 
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<wy—  "faith,  even  that  which  is  in  Me."  And  who 
that  beneves  this  can  refiain  from  casting  his  crown  be- 
fore him  or  resist  offering  Him  supreme  worship  ?  19-21. 
Whereupon,  O  King  Agrtppa,  I  wns  not  disobedient 
futto  the  heavenly  vision — This  musical  and  elevated 
strain,  which  carries  the  reader  along  with  It,  and  doubt- 
less did  the  hearers,  bespeaks  the  lofty  region  of  thought 
and  feeling  to  which  the  apostle  had  risen  while  rehears- 
ing his  Master's  communications  to  him  from  heaven. 
showed  to  thvm  of  Damascus  and  at  Jerusalem — omit- 
ting Arabia ;  because,  beginning  with  the  Jews,  his  ob- 
ject was  to  mention  first  the  places  where  his  former  ha- 
tred of  the  name  of  Christ  was  best  known:  the  mention 
of  the  Gentiles,  so  unpalatable  to  his  audience,  is  reserved 
to  the  last,  repent  and  return  to  God,  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance — a  brief  description  of  conversion 
and  its  proper  fruits,  suggested,  probably,  by  the  Baptist's 
leaching,  Luke  3.7,  8.  22,  23.  having  obtained  help 
('succour')  from  God  ('that  [which  eomethj  from  God'),  I 
continue  ('  stand,'  '  hold  my  ground')  unto  this  day, 
witnessing,  &c. — q.d..  This  life  of  mine,  so  marvellously 
preserved,  in  spite  of  all  the  plots  against  it,  Is  upheld 
for  the  Gospel's  sake  ;  therefore  I  "  witnessed,"  &c.  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  &c.  The  construction  of  this  sen- 
tence implies  that  in  regard  to  the  question  'whether  the 
Messiah  is  a  suffering  one,  and  whether,  rising  first  from 
the  dead,  he  should  show  light  to  the  (Jewish)  people  and 
to  the  Gentiles,'  he  had  only  said  what  the  prophets  and 
Moses  said  should  come.  24.  Festus  said  with  a  loud 
voice — surprised  and  bewildered.  Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself,  much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad — q.  d.,  Is 
turning  thy  head.  The  union  of  flowing  Greek,  deep  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation,  refer- 
ence to  a  resurrection  and  other  doctrines  to  a  Roman  ut- 
terly  unintelligible,  and,  above  all,  lofty  religious  earnest- 
ness, so  strange  to  the  cultivated,  cold-hearted  skeptics 
of  that  day — may  account  for  this  sudden  exclamation. 
95,  26.  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but,  &c.  Can 
anything  surpass  this  reply,  for  readiness,  self-possession, 
calm  dignity  ?  Every  word  of  It  refuted  the  rude  charge, 
though  Festus,  probably,  did  not  Intend  to  hurt  the  pris- 
oner's feelings,  the  king  knoweth,  &c— See  on  v.  1-3. 
37-29.  bellevest  thou  the  prophets  1  I  know  that  thou 
bellevest— The  courage  and  confidence  here  shown  pro- 
ceeded from  a  vivid  persuasion  of  Agrippa's  knowledge 
of  the  fact*  and  faith  In  the  predictions  which  they  veri- 
fied; and  the  king's  reply  Is  the  highest  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  these  presumptions  and  the  immense 
power  of  such  bold  yet  courteous  appeals  to  conscience. 
Almost  (or  'in  a  little  time')  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian— Most  modern  Interpreters  think  the  ordinary 
translation  Inadmissible,  and  take  the  meaning  to  be, 
'Thou  thinkest  to  make  me  with  little  persuasion  (or 
small  trouble)  a  Christian — but  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily 
turned.'  But  the  apostle's  reply  can  scarcely  suit  any  but 
the  sense  given  in  our  authorized  version,  which  is  that 
adopted  by  Chbysostom  and  some  of  the  besu  scholars 
since.  The  objection  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  that 
the  word  "  Christian"  was  at  that  time  only  a  term  of 
contempt,  has  no  force  except  on  the  other  side ;  for  tak- 
ing it  in  that  view,  the  sense  is,  'Thou  wilt  soon  have  me 
one  of  that  despised  sect.'  I  would  to  God,  <fec. — What 
unequalled  magnanimity  does  this  speech  breathe  I  Only 
his  Master  ever  towered  above  this,  not  only  .  .  .  al- 
most .  .  .  but  altogether — or,  '  whether  soon  or  late,'  or 
'with  little  or  much  difficulty.'  except  these  bonds- 
doubtless  holding  up  his  two  ehained  hands  (see  on  ch.  12. 
8) :  which  In  closing  such  a  noble  utterance  must  have  had 
an  electrical  effect.  30-32.  wit  en  he  had  thus  spoken, 
the  king  rose — notover-easy,  we  may  be  sure.  This  man 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty  if  he  had  not  appealed 
toCsesar— It  would  seem  from  this  that  such  appeals,  once 
made,  behooved  to  be  carried  out. 

CHAPTER    XXVII. 
Vei.   1-44.    The   voyaok  to    Italy— The   shipwreck 

\W»  SA»K  I  ANIMNO   AT   MALTA.       1.    We  iliolllfl  gall,  Ac.  - 
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The  "we"  here  reintroduces  the  historian  as  oiie  of  tb* 
company.  Not  that  he  had  left  the  apostle  from  the  time 
when  he  last  included  himself— ch.  21.  18 — but  the  apo*ti<=. 
was  parted  from  him  by  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
until  now,  when  they  met  in  the  ship,  delivered  Pant 
and  certain  other  prisoners — State  prisoners  going  to  Ik 
tried  at  Rome;  of  which  several  instances  are  on  record. 
Julius— who  treats  the  apostle  throughout  with  sael 
marked  courtesy  (v.  3,  43;  ch.  28.  16),  that  It  has  bee. 
thought  [Bknoel]  he  was  present  when  Paul  made  h  i> 
defence  before  Agrlppa  (see  ch.  25.  23),  and  was  lmpre 
with  his  lofty  bearing,  a  centurion  of  Augustus'  band 
—the  Augustan  cohort,  an  honora-ry  title  given  to  more 
than  one  legion  of  the  Roman  army,  implying,  perhaps, 
that  they  acted  as  a  body-guard  to  the  emperor  or  procu- 
rator, as  occasion  required.  2.  a  ship  of  (belonging  to) 
Adramyttium — a  port  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
^Egean  Sea.  Doubtless  the  centurion  expected  to  And 
another  ship,  bound  for  Italy,  at  some  of  the  ports  of 
Asia  Minor,  without  having  to  go  with  this  ship  all  the 
way  to  Adramyttium;  and  in  this  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. See  on  v.  6.  meaning  to  sail  by  the  coasts 
('  places')  of  Asia — a  coasting  vessel,  which  was  to  touch 
at  the  ports  of  proconsular  Asia,  [onej  Aristarchus,  a 
Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  being  with  us — rather, 
'Aristarchus  the  Macedonian,'  <fce.  The  word  "  one" 
should  not  have  been  Introduced  here  by  our  translators, 
as  If  this  name  had  not  occurred  before;  for  we  find  him 
seized  by  the  Ephesian  mob  as  a  "  man  of  Macedonia  and 
Paul's  companion  In  travel,"  ch.  19.  29,  and  as  a  "Thessa- 
lonian" , accompanying  the  apostle  from  Ephesus  on  his 
voyage  back  to  Palestine,  ch.  20.  4.  Here  both  these  places 
are  mentioned  In  connection  with  his  name.  After  this 
we  find  him  at  Rome  with  the  apostle,  Colosslans  4.  10- 
Philemon  24.  3.  next  day  touched  at  Sidon— To  reach 
this  ancient  and  celebrated  Mediterranean  port,  about 
seventy  miles  north  from  Cassarea,  in  one  day,  they  must 
have  had  a  fair  wind.  Julius  courteously  (see  on  v.  I) 
gave  him  liberty  to  go  to  his  friends — no  doubt  disci- 
ples, gained,  It  would  seem,  by  degrees,  all  along  *h< 
Phoenician  coast  since  the  first  preaching  there  (see  onca 
11. 19;  and  21.4).  to  refresh  himself—  which  after  his  long 
confinement  would  not  be  unnecessary.  Such  small  per- 
sonal details  are  In  this  case  extremely  interesting.  4. 
when  we  had  launched  ('set  sail')  front  titence,  we 
sailed  under  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  con- 
trary— The  wind  blowing  from  the  westward,  probably 
with  a  touch  of  the  north,  which  was  adverse,  they  sailed 
tinder  the  lee  of  Cyprus,  keeping  It  on  their  left,  and  steer- 
ing between  it  and  the  mainland  of  Phoenicia.  5.  when 
we  had  sailed  over  the  Sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia — 
coasts  with  which  Paul  had  been  long  familiar,  the  one, 
perhaps,  from  boyhood,  the  other  from  the  time  of  his 
first  missionary  tour — we  came  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia 
— a  port  a  little  east  of  Patara  (see  on  ch.  21. 1).  6.  there 
.  .  .  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  sailing  Into  Italy, 
and  he  put  us  therein — (See  on  v.  2.)  As  Egypt  was  the 
granary  of  Italy,  and  this  vessel  was  laden  with  wheat  (v. 
35),  we  need  not  wonder  It  was  large  enough  to  carry  276 
souls,  passengers  and  crew  together  (v.  37).  Besides,  the 
Egyptian  merchantmen,  among  the  largest  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  equal  to  the  largest  merchantmen  In  our 
day.  It  may  seem  strange  that  on  their  passage  from 
Alexandria  to  Italy  they  should  be  found  at  a  Lycian 
port.  But  even  still  it  is  not  unusual  to  stand  to  the  north 
towards  Asia  Minor,  for  the  sake  of  the  current.  7.  sailed 
slowly  many  days  (owing  to  contrary  winds),  and 
scarce  ('with  difficulty')  were  come  over  against 
(nidus — a  town  on  the  promontory  of  the  peninsula  ol 
that  name,  having  the  island  of  Coos  (see  on  ch.  21.  1)  to 
the  west  of  it.  But  for  the  contrary  wind  they  might 
have  made  the  distance  from  Myra  (130  miles)  ic  one  day. 
They  would  naturally  have  put  In  at  Cnidus,  whew 
larger  harbour  was  admirable,  but  the  strong  westerly 
current  induced  them  to  run  south,  under  fuhe  lee  t,t) 
Crete — (See  on  Titus  1.  5.)  over  ngainst  Salmon*-  th« 
cape  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Islam!  fc.  ucui 
hardlv   iwuing  It — 'with    difficult"   "ousting    along    it,:' 
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."••win  tne  same  naaw  as  before,  the  westerly  current  and 
aead-wlnds.  came  i«>  .  .  .  the  Fair  Havens — an  anchor- 
*«e  n«v\r  the  centre  of  the  south  coast,  and  a  little  east  of 
Cape  viatala,  tlie  southernmost  point  of  the  island,  nigh 
nhr<-riiiii<i  was  Hie  city  Lasea— Identified,  but  quite  re- 
obVAy.  by  the  Rsv.  George  Brown  [Smith's  Voyage* 
wtui  Shipwreck  oj  fit.  Paul,  App.  111.,  2d  Ed.,  1856.  To  this 
,u  valuable  book,  all  recent  commentators  on  this  chapter, 
knd  these  notes,  are  mostly  indebted].  9,  10.  when 
juturii  lime  wiu  spent — since  leaving  Csesarea.  But  for 
unforeseen  delays  they  might  have  reached  the  Italian 
coast  before  the  stormy  season,  and  galling  (the  naviga- 
tion of  the  open  sea)  wag  now  dangerous,  because  the 
fast  was  now  .  .  .  past— that  of  the  day  of  atonement, 
answering  to  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, about  which  time  the  navigation  Is  pronounced  un- 
safe by  writers  of  authority.  Since  all  hope  of  completing 
the  voyage  during  that  season  was  abandoned,  the  ques- 
tion next  was,  whether  they  should  winter  at  Fair  Ha- 
vens, or  move  to  Port  Phenlce,  a  harbour  about  forty 
miles  to  the  westward.  St.  Paul  assisted  at  the  consulta- 
tion and  strongly  urged  thom  to  winter  where  they  were. 
Sirs,  I  perceive,  that  this  voyage  will  be  with  hurt 
and  much  damage^  &c. — not  by  any  Divine  communica- 
tion, but  simply  in  the  exercise  of  a  good  Judgment  aided 
by  some  experience.  The  event  justified  his  decision. 
11.  Nevertheless  the  centurion  believed  the  master 
and  owner  .  .  .  more  than  Paul — He  would  naturally 
think  them  best  able  to  judge,  and  there  was  much  to  say 
for  their  opinion,  as  the  bay  at  Fair  Havens,  being  open  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  compass,  could  not  be  a  good  winter 
harbour.  Phenlce  ('Phenlx,'  uovr  called  Lutro)  which 
lt«th  toward  the  south-west  and  north-west — If  this 
mean  that  It  was  open  to  the  west,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  good  anch orage.  It  Is  thought  therefore  to  mean 
that  a  wind  from  that,  quarter  would  lead  into  it,  or  that  it 
lay  in  an  easterly  direction  from  such  a  wind.  [Smith.] 
The  next  verse  seems  to  confirm  this.  13.  when  the 
south  wind  blew  softly,  gupposlng  they  had  attained 
their  purpose — With  such  a  wind  they  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  their  destination  in  a  few  hours.  14, 
IB.  a  tempestuous  ('  typhonlc')  wind  —  i.  e.,  like  a 
(i/plum  or  tornado,  causing  a  whirling  of  the  clouds, 
owing  to  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents  o'  air.  called 
Kwroclydon— The  true  reading  appears  to  be  Euro-aquilo, 
or  east-north-east,  which  answers  all  the  effects  here 
ascribed  to  it.  could  not  bear  up  into  (or  'face')  the 
wind,  we  let  her  drift— before  the  gale.  16,  17.  under 
(the  lee  of)  a  certain  ('small')  island  .  .  .  Clauda— 
■oath-west  of  Crete,  now  called  Oonzo;  about  twenty- 
three  miles  to  leeward,  we  had  much  work  to  come 
by  (i.  e.,  to  hoist  up  and  secure)  the  boat — now  become 
necessary.  But  why  was  this  difficult?  Independently 
of  the  gale,  raging  at  the  time,  the  boat  had  been  towed 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  after  the  gale  sprung  up, 
and  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  filled  with  water.  [Smith.] 
«u»d«rgirdlng  the  ship— i.  e.,  passing  four  or  five  turns 
of  a  cable-laid  rope  round  the  hull  oi  frame  of  the  ship,  to 
enable  her  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  seas,  an  operation 
rarely  resorted  to  in  modern  seamanship,  fearing  lest 
they  should  tall  into  the  quicksands — '  be  cast  ashore'  or 

branded  upon  the  Syrtis;'  the  SyrtU  Major,  a  gulf  on  the 
African  x>ast,  south-west  of  Crete,  the  dread  of  mariners, 
owing  to  its  dangerous  shoals,  they  strake  (struck)  salt 
—This  cannot  be  the  meaning,  for  to  strike  sail  would 
have  driven  them  directly  towards  the  Syrtis.  The 
Cleaning  must  be, 'lowered  the  gear' (appurtenances  of 
•vary  kind);  here,  perhaps,  referring  to  the  lowering  of 
the  heavy  mainyard  with  the  sail  attached  to  it.  [Smith.] 
18-80.  cast  out  with  our  own  hands  (passengers  and 
orew  together)  the  tackling  of  the  ship — whatever  they 
ronld  do  without  that  carried  weight.  This  further  effort 
to  lighten  the  ship  seems  to  show  that  it  was  now  In  a 
leaking  condition,  as  will  presently  appear  more  evident. 
•velther  sun  nor  stars  appeared  many  ('  several')  days — 
nrobabiy  most  of  the  fourteen  days  mentioned  v.  27. 
Vhls  oontlnued  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  prevented 

ihait  making  th«  necessary  observations  of  the  heavenly 


bodies  by  day  or  by  night;  so  that  they  c-«.d  Got,  ,*<. 
where  they  were,  all  hope  that  we  should  be  savsrf 
was  taken  away — 'Their  exertions  to  subdue-  the  lea& 
had  been  unavailing;  they  could  not  tell  which  way  to 
make  for  the  nearest  land,  in  order  to  run  their  ship 
ashore,  the  only  resource  for  a  sinking  ship:  but  unless 
they  did  make  the  land,  they  must  founder  at  sea.  Their 
apprehensions,  therefore,  were  not  so  much  caused  oy 
the  fury  of  the  tempest,  as  by  the  state  of  the  snip.' 
[Smith.]  From  the  inferiority  of  ancient  to  modern 
naval  architecture,  leaks  were  sprung  much  more  easily, 
and  the  means  of  repairing  them  were  fewer  than  now. 
Hence  the  far  greater  number  of  shipwrecks  from  this 
cause.  31-26.  But  after  long  abstinence— See  on  v.  38. 
'  The  hardships  which  the  crew  endured  during  a  gale  of 
such  continuance,  and  their  exhaustion  from  labouring 
at  the  pumps  and  hunger,  may  be  Imagined,  but  are  no! 
described. '  [Smith.)  Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  t« 
me,  Ac— not  meaning  to  reflect  on  them  for  the  past,  but 
to  claim  their  confidence  for  what  he  was  now  to  say  .  .  . 
there  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God  (as  ch. 
16.  9  and  23.  11).  whose  I  am  (1  Corinthians  6.  19,  20)  and 
whom  I  serve  (In  the  sense  of  worship  or  religious  conse- 
cration: see  on  ch.  13.  2).  saying,  Fear  not,  Paul  j  thou 
must  be  brought  before  Ceesar  %  and,  lo,  God  hatk 
given  thee  all  .  .  .  that  sail  with  thee— While  the  crew 
were  toiling  at  the  pumps,  Paul  was  wrestling  In  prayer, 
not  for  himself  only  and  the  cause  in  which  he  was  going 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  but  with  true  magnanimity  of  soi! 
for  all  his  shipmates;  and  God  heard  him,  "giving  him" 
(remarkable  expression !)  all  that  sailed  with  him 
'When  the  cheerless  day  came  he  gathered  the  sailor* 
(and  passengers)  around  him  on  the  deck  of  the  labour- 
ing vessel,  and  raising  his  voice  above  the  storm'  [Howe], 
reported  the  Divine  communication  he  had  received; 
adding  with  a  noble  simplicity,  "for  I  believe  God  that  it 
shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me,"  and  encouraging  all  on 
board  to  "  be  of  good  cheer"  In  the  same  confidence. 
What  a  contrast  to  this  is  the  speech  of  Ceesar  In  similar 
circumstances  to  his  pilot,  bidding  him  keep  up  his  spiiit 
because  he  carried  C<esar  and  Caesar's  fortune !  [Plu- 
tarch.] The  Roman  general  knew  no  better  name  for 
the  Divine  Providence,  by  which  he  had  been  so  often 
preserved,  than  C&sar's  fortune.  [Humphry.]  From  the 
explicit  particulars — that  the  ship  would  be  lost,  but  not 
oue  that  sailed  in  It,  and  that  they  "must  be  cast  on  e 
certain  island" — one  would  conclude  that  a 'visional  rep 
resentatlon  of  a  total  wreck,  a  mass  of  human  being* 
struggling  with  the  angry  elements,  and  one  and  all  of 
those  whose  figures  and  countenances  had  dally  met  his 
eye  on  deck,  standing  on  some  unknown  island  shore 
From  what  follows,  It  would  seem  that  Paul  from  this 
time  was  regarded  with  a  deference  akin  to  awe.  37-!*9. 
when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come  (from  the  tilU6 
they  left  Fair  Havens),  as  we  -were  driven  (drifting)  af 
and  down  in  Adrla— the  Adriatic,  that  sea  which  lies  be- 
tween Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  about  midnight  th« 
sltiipmen  deemed  (no  doubt  from  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  breakers)  that  they  drew  near  some  country  ('that 
some  land  was  approaching  them').  This  nautical  Ian 
guage  gives  a  graphic  character  to  the  narrative,  they 
cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern — The  ordinary  way 
was  to  cast  the  anchor, as  now,  from  the  bow:  but  ancien' 
ships,  built  with  both  ends  alike,  were  Utter)  with  hawse- 
holes  in  the  stern,  so  that  in  case  of  need  they  could 
anchor  either  way.  And  when  the  fear  was,  as  here,  thai 
they  might  fall  on  th»»  rocks  to  /.reward,  and  the  in  ten  line 
was  to  run  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled 
them  to  fix  upon  a  safe  spot,  the  very  best  thing  the*- 
could  do  was  to  anchor  by  the  stern.  [Smith.]  In  stormy 
weather  two  anchors  were  used,  and  we  have  Instances 
of  four  being  employed,  as  here,  and  wished  ('anxiously* 
or  'devoutly  wished')  for  day— the  remark  this,  of  on« 
present,  and  with  all  his  shipmates  alive  to  the  norrort 
of  their  condition.  'The  ship  might  go  down  ai  tie: 
anchors,  or  the  coast  to  loeward  might  be  lron-boino 
affording  no  beach  oa  whicb  they  oould  laud  with  safet: 
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Sei  oe  their  anxious  longing  for  day,  and  the  ungenerous 
Out  natural  attempt,  not  peculiar  to  ancient  times,  of  the 
teamen  to  save  tlielr  own  lives  by  talcing  to  the  boat.' 
[Smith.]  30.  As  the  shlpmen  were  about  to  flee  out 
«*f  the  ship  (under  cover  of  night)  wkn  they  had  let 
down  the  boat  ...  as  though  they  would  .  .  .  cast 
anchor*  out  off  the  foreshtp  ('bow') — rather,  'carry  out' 
anchors,  to  bold  the  ship  fore  as  well  as  aft.  'This  could 
have  been  of  no  advantage  in  the  circumstances,  and  as 
the  pretext  could  not  deceive  a  seaman,  we  must  infer 
that  the  officers  of  the  ship  were  parties  to  the  unworthy 
attempt,  which  was  perhaps  detected  by  the  nautical 
skill  of  8t.  Luke,  and  communicated  by  him  to  St.  Paul.' 
[SMITH.]  31.  Paul  said  to  the  centurion  uiil  to  the  sol- 
diers— the  only  parties  now  to  be  trusted,  and  whose  own 
Jafety  was  now  at  stake,  except  ye  abide  In  the  ship  ye 
aannot  be  saved— The  soldiers  and  passengers  could  not 
be  expected  to  possess  the  necessary  seamanship  in  so 
▼ery  critical  a  case.  The  flight  of  the  crew,  therefore, 
night  well  be  regarded  as  certain  destruction  to  all  who 
remained.  In  full  assurance  of  ultimate  safety,  in  virtue 
»/  a  Di  v  ink  pledge,  to  all  in  the  thip,  Paul  speaks  and  act* 
throughout  this  whole  scene  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment as  to  the  indispensable  human  conaitions  of  safety; 
and  as  there  Is  no  trace  of  any  feeling  of  inconsistency 
between  these  two  things  In  his  mind,  so  even  the  cen- 
turion, under  whose  order?  the  soldiers  acted  on  Paul's 
rlews,  seems  never  to  have  felt  perplexed  by  the  twofold 
aspect,  Divine  and  human,  in  which  the  same  thing  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Paul.  Divine  agency  and 
taman  instrumentality  are  in  all  the  events  of  life  quite  as 
much  as  here.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  one  is 
for  the  most  part  shrouded  from  view,  while  the  other 
la  ever  naked  and  open  to  the  senses.  3».  Then  the 
soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes  of  the  boat  (already  lowered), 
and  let  her  fall  off— let  the  boat  drift  away.  33-37. 
while  day  was  coming  on— 'until  it  should  be  day;' 
i. «.,  In  the  Interval  between  the  cutting  off  of  the  boat 
and  the  app.-oach  of  day,  which  all  were  "  anxiously  look- 
ing for"  (ti.  ;*).  Paul— now  looked  up  to  by  all  the  pas- 
sengers as  -he  man  to  direct  them— besought  them  all 
to  take  meat  ('  partake  of  a  meal'),  saying,  This  Is  tlk* 
fourteen  Ji  day  ye  have  tarried  ( '  waited  for  a  breathing- 
time')  .  .  .  having  eaten  nothing  (i.  «.,  taken  no  regular 
meal).  The  Impossibility  of  cooking,  the  occupation  of 
all  hands  to  keep  down  leakage,  &c,  sufficiently  explain 
this,  *rhioh  Is  Indeed  a  common  occurrence  in  such 
eases.  I  pray  you  to  take  some  meat,  for  this  Is  for 
your  health,  for  there  shall  not  a  hair  fall  from  .  .  .  any 
•/you — On  this  beautiful  union  of  confidence  in  the  Divine 
r  <?dge  and  care  for  the  whole  ship's  health  and  safety  see 
'  n  v.  31.  when  he  had  thus  spoken  lie  took  bread  (as- 
suming the  lead)  and  gave  thanks  to  God  In  presence  of 
them  all — an  impressive  act  in  such  circumstances,  and 
fitted  to  plant  a  testimony  for  the  God  he  served  in  the 
breasts  of  all.  when  he  had  broken  It,  he  began  to  eat 
—not  understood  by  the  Christians  in  the  ship  as  a  love- 
feast,  or  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  some  think, 
but  a  meal  to  recruit  exhausted  nature,  which  Paul  shows 
them  by  his  own  example  how  a  Christian  partakes  of. 
Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took 
•orae  meat — '  took  food ;'  the  first  full  meal  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gale.  Such  courage  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances as  Paul  here  showed  Is  wonderfully  Infec- 
tious. 38-40.  -when  they  nad  eaten  enough,  Ac. — With 
rresh  strength  after  the  meal,  they  make  a  third  and  last 
effort  to  lighten  the  ship,  not  only  by  pumping,  as  belore, 
out  by  throwing  the  whole  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea 
isee  on  v.  9).  when  It  was  day  they  knew  not  the  land 
— '•'his  has  been  thought  surprising  in  sailors  accustomed 
to  that  sea.  But  the  scene  of  the  wreck  Is  remote  from 
*i»e  great  harbour,  and  possesses  no  marked  features  by 
wbioh  It  could  be  recognized,  even  by  a  native  If  he  came 
unexpectedly  upon  It  [Smith],  not  to  speak  of  the  rain 
pouring  In  torrents  (ch.  28.  2),  which  would  throw  a  haze 
aver  the  coast  even  after  day  broke.  Immediately  on 
tending  they  knew  where  they  were  (ch.  28. 1).  discov- 
ered a  creek  with  a  shore— Every  creek  of  course  must 
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have  a.  shore ;  out  tae  meaning  is,  a  practicable  shore,  i* 
a  nautical  sense,  i.e.,  one  with  a  smooth  beach,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  rocky  coast  (as  v.  41  shows),  lute 
which  they  were  minded,  If  .  .  ,  possible,  to  thru** 
the  ship — This  was  their  one  chance  of  safety,  taken  ua 
the  anchors,  they  committed  themselves  to  the  sea— 
The  Marg.  is  here  evidently  right,  'cut  the  aucliors  (away), 
they  left  them  In  the  sea.  loosed  the  rudder-bands— 
Ancient  ships  were  steered  by  two  large  paddles,  one  or 
each  quarter.  When  anchored  by  the  stern  in  a  gale,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lift  them  out  of  the  water  and  se- 
cure them  by  lashings  or  rudder-bands,  and  to  loose  thesa 
when  the  ship  was  again  got  under  way.  [.smith.]  holsed 
up  the  mainsail— rather,  'the  foresail,'  the  best  possible 
sail  that  could  be  Bet  in  the  circumstances.  How  neces- 
sary must  the  crew  have  been  to  execute  all  these  move- 
ments, and  how  obvious  the  foresight  which  made  then 
stay  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  all  on  board  (see  on 
v.  31)1  41.  falling  Into  a  place  where  two  seas  met— 
Mr.  Smith  thinks  this  refers  to  the  channel,  not  mors 
than  100  yards  broad,  which  separates  the  small  Island  of 
Salmone  from  Malta,  forming  a  communication  between 
the  sea  inside  the  bay  and  that  outside,  the  fore  part 
Stuck  fast,  and  remained  Immovable  —  '  The  rocks  of 
Malta  disintegrate  into  extremely  minute  particles  ol 
sand  and  clay,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  the  current* 
or  surface  agitation,  form  a  deposit  of  tenacious  clay ;  but, 
in  still  waters,  where  these  causes  do  not  act,  mud  U 
formed;  but  it  is  only  in  creeks,  where  there  are  no  cur- 
rents, and  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  undisturbed  by  the 
waves,  that  the  mud  occurs.  A  ship,  therefore.  Impelled 
by  the  force  of  a  gale,  into  a  creek,  with  such  a  bottom, 
would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  graduating  into  tenacious 
clay,  into  which  the  fore  part  would  fix  itself,  and  beheld 
fast,  while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
waves.'  [Smith.]  hinder  part  was  broken— The  con- 
tinued action  denoted  by  the  tense  here  is  to  be  noted— 
'  was  fast  breaking,'  going  to  pieces,  42-4  4 .  the  soldiers' 
counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  .  .  .  should 
escape — Roman  cruelty,  which  made  the  keepers  answer- 
able for  their  prisoners  with  their  own  lives,  is  here  re  ■ 
fleeted  in  this  cruel  proposal,  the  centurion.  Ac. — Great 
must  have  been  the  Influence  of  Paul  over  the  c.euturlon't 
mind  to  produce  such  an  effect.  All  followed  tin  swim 
mtT'8  in  committing  themselves  to  the  deep,  aud  accord- 
ing to  the  Divine  pledge  and  Paul's  confident  assurance 
given  them,  every  soul  got  safe  to  land— yet  without  mir- 
acle. (While  the  graphlo  minuteness  of  this  narrative  of 
the  shipwreck  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  narrator  was 
himself  on  board,  the  great  number  of  nautical  phrases, 
which  all  critics  have  noted,  along  with  the  unprofessional 
air  which  the  whole  narrative  wears,  agrees  singularly 
with  all  we  know  and  have  reason  to  believe  of  "  the  be 
loved  physician:"  see  on  ch.  16.40.) 

CHAPTEE     XXVIII. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  wintering  at  Malta,  and  notabli 
occurrences  there— Prosecution  of  the  votaoi  to 
Italy  as  far  as  Puteoli,  and  land  journk.,  thencm 
to  roue — sommary  of  the  apostle's  labours  theri 

FOR  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  YEARS.  1.  knew  the  Island 
was  called  Mellta— See  on  ch.  27.  39.  The  opinion  that 
this  island  was  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but  Me- 
leda  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice— which  till  lately  had  respect 
able  support  among  competent  Judges — is  now  all  but  ex 
ploded  ;  recent  examination  of  all  the  places  on  the  spot 
and  of  all  writings  and  principles  bearing  on  tne  question, 
by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  qualifications,  particularly 
Mr.  Smith  (see  on  ch.27. 41),  having  set  the  question,  II 
may  now  be  affirmed,  at  rest.  3.  the  barbarous  people 
—so  called  merely  as  speaking  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Latin  language.  They  were  originally  Phoenician  colo- 
nists, showed  us  no  little  ('  no  ordinary')  kindness,  f'oi 
they  kindled  a  Are,  and  received  us  every  oue,  be- 
cause of  the  present  rain  ('  the  rain  that  was  on  as' — no' 
now  first  falling,  but  then  falling  heavily)  and  because 
ol  the  cold— welcomed  us  all.  drenched  and  shlverms;.  fa 
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these  most  seasonable  marks  of  friendship.  In  this  these 
■"barbarians"  contrast  favourably  with  many  since,  bear- 
ing the  Christian  name.  The  lifelike  style  of  the  narra- 
tive bere  and  in  the  following  verses  gives  it  a  great 
charm.  3.  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks 
('a  quantity  of  dry  sticks').  The  vigorous  activity  of 
i'aul's  character  is  observable  In  this  comparatively  tri- 
lling action.  [Webstkr  and  Wilkinson.]  »n<  laid  them 
Mi  the  lire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  hent — flavtng 
laid  itself  up  among  the  sticks  on  the  approach  of  the 
»ld  winter  season,  it  had  suddenly  recovered  from  its 
torpor  by  the  heat,  and  fastened  (its  fangs)  on  his  hand 
—Vipers  dart  at  their  enemies  sometimes  several  feet  at  a 
bound.  They  have  now  disappeared  from  Malta,  owing 
to  the  change  which  cultivation  has  produced.  4-«.  No 
doubt  this  man  Is  a  murderer  (his  chains,  which  they 
would  see,  might  strengthen  the  impression)  whom  .  .  . 
vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live — They  believed  In  a  Su- 
preme, Resistless,  Avenging  E>ye  and  Hand,  however  vague 
their  notions  of  where  it  resided,  shook  off  the  beast 
and  felt  no  harm  —  See  Mark  16.  18.  they  looked 
."continued  looklng')when  he  should  have  swollen  or 
fallen  down  dead  (familiar  with  the  effects  of  such  bites), 
and  saw  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  said  .  ,  .  he  was  a  god — from  "a  murderer" 
to  "a  god,"  as  the  Lycaonian  greeting  of  Paul  and  Silas 
from  "  sacrificing  to  them"  to  "  stoning  them"  (ch.  14. 13, 
18).  What  has  not  the  Gospel  done  for  the  uncultivated 
portion  of  the  human  family,  while  its  effects  on  the  ed- 
ucated and  refined,  though  very  different,  are  not  less 
marvellous !  Verily  It  is  God's  chosen  restorative  for  the 
human  spirit,  In  all  the  multitudinous  forms  and  grada- 
tions of  Its  lapsed  state.  V,  8.  possessions  of  the  chief 
nan  ('  the  first  man')  of  the  Island—  He  would  hardly 
be  so  styled  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  if  his  distinc- 
tion was  that  of  the  family.  But  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  this  was  the  proper  official  title  of  the  Maltese  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roman  praator  of  Sicily,  to  whose  pro- 
vince Malta  belonged;  two  Inscriptions  having  been  dls- 
aorered  In  the  Island,  one  in  Greek,  the  other  In  Latin, 
containing  the  same  words  which  Luke  here  employs. 
orho  received  us  (of  Paul's  company,  but  doubtless 
acla  ling  the  "  courteous"  Julius)  and  lodged  us  three 
days  courteously  —  till  proper  winter-lodgings  could 
be  obtained  for  them,  the  father  of  Publlus  lay  sick 
atf  a  fever—'  fevers.'  The  word  was  often  thus  used  In 
the  plural  number,  probably  to  express  recurring  at- 
tacks, and  of  a  bloody  flux—'  of  dvsentery.'  (The  med- 
ical accuracy  of  our  historian's  style  has  been  observed 
here.)  to  -whom  Paul  entered  In,  and  prayed  (thereby 
precluding  the  supposition  that  any  charm  resided  in 
himself),  and  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him 
—Thus,  as  our  Lord  rewarded  Peter  for  the  use  of  his 
boat  (Luke  5.  3,  4,  Ac.),  so  Paul  richly  repays  Publlus  for 
his  hospitality.  Observe  the  fulfilment  here  of  two 
things  predicted  in  Mark  16. 18 — the  "  taking  up  serpents," 
and  "recovering  of  the  sick  by  laying  hands  on  them." 
this  done,  others  .  .  .  came  and  were  healed — '  k«  .it 
coming  to  [us]  and  getting  healed,'  i.  e.,  during  our  stay, 
not  all  at  once.  [Webster  and  Wilkinson.]  who  also 
honoured  us  .  .  .  and  'when  we  departed  they  laded  us, 
Ac.— This  was  not  taking  hire  for  the  miracles  wrought 
among  them  (Matthew  10. 8),  but  such  grateful  expressions 
of  feeling,  particularly  in  providing  what  would  minister 
to  their  comfort  during  the  voyage,  as  showed  the  value 
they  set  upon  the  presence  and  labours  of  the  apostle 
amont;  them,  and  such  as  it  would  have  hurt  their  feel- 
ings to  refuse.  Whether  any  permanent  effects  of  this 
♦hree  months'  stay  of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  were 
left  a'  Malta,  we  cannot  certainly  say.  But  though  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  tradition  that  Publlus 
became  bishop  of  Malta  and  afterwards  of  Athens,  we  may 
well  believe  the  accredited  tradition  that  the  beginnings 
M  the  Christian  Church  at  Malta  sprang  out  of  this  mem- 
orable visit  11.  we  departed  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria 
JUf>  on  ch.  27.  6)  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle — no 
«aubt  driven  In  by  the  same  storm  which  had  wreckeo 
aa  it*  sborea  the  apostle's  vessel— an  incidental  mark 
til 


of  consistency  in  the  narrative,    whose  sign— or 

head;  the  figure,  carved  or  painted  on  the  bow,  whtak 
gave  name  to  the  vessel.  Such  figure-heads  were  an- 
ciently as  common  as  now.  was  Castor  and  Pallnx- 
the  tutelar  gods  of  mariners,  to  whom  all  their  good  for 
tune  was  ascribed.  St.  Anthony  is  substituted  for  then; 
in  the  modern  superstitions  of  Mediterranean  (Romanist, 
Bailors.  They  carry  his  image  in  their  boats  and  ship* 
It  Is  highly  improbable  that  two  ships  of  Alexandria 
should  have  been  casually  found,  of  which  the  owners 
were  able  and  willing  to  receive  on  board  such  a  number 
of  passengers  (ch.  27.  6).  We  may  then  reasonably  con- 
ceive that  it  was  compulsory  on  the  owners  to  convey 
soldiers  and  slate  travellers.  [WkbatekbihI  Wilkinson.. 
1*.  13.  landing  at  Syracuse — the  ancient  and  celebrated 
capital  of  Sicily,  on  Its  eastern  coast,  about  eighty  miles 
or  a  day's  sail,  north  from  Malta,  we  tarried  there  thre* 
days— probably  from  the  state  of  the  wlud.  Doubtless 
Paul  would  wish  to  go  ashore,  to  find  out  and  break  ground 
amongst  the  Jews  and  proselytes  whom  such  a  mercan- 
tile centre  would  attract  to  it;  and  if  this  was  allowed  at 
the  outset  of  the  voyage  (ch.27.  3),  much  more  readily 
would  it  be  now  when  he  had  gained  the  reverence  and 
confidence  of  all  classes  with  whom  he  came  In  contact. 
At  any  rate  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should  be  regarded 
by  the  Siclllaus  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  of  that 
island,  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass — i.  #.,  pro- 
ceeded clrcuitously,  or  tacked,  working  to  windward 
probably,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  sinuosities  of 
the  coast,  the  wind  not  being  favourable.  [Smith.]  What 
follows  confirms  this,  and  came  to  Rheglum  —  now 
Reggio,  a  seaport  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  Italian 
coast,  opposite  the  north-east  point  of  Sicily,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  straits  of  Messina,  after  one 
day  the  south  wind  blew — '  a  south  wind  having  sprang 
up;'  being  now  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  for  want  of 
which  they  had  been  obliged  first  to  stay  three  days  at 
Syracuse,  and  then  to  tack  and  put  In  for  a  day  at  Rhe- 
gium.  the  next  day  to  Puteoll— now  Poezuoli,  situated 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples 
about  180  miles  north  of  Rhegium,  a  distance  which  they 
might  make,  running  before  their  "south  wind,"  in  about 
twenty-six  hours.  The  Alexandrian  corn-ships  enjoyed 
a  privilege  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  not  being  obliged 
to  strike  their  topsail  on  landing.  By  this  they  were 
easily  recognized  as  they  hove  in  sight  by  the  crowds 
that  we  find  gathered  on  the  shore  on  such  occasions 
[Hows.]  14,  15.  Where  we  found  brethren — not  "fht 
brethren"  (see  on  ch.  21.  4),  from  which  one  would  con- 
clude they  did  not  expect  to  find  such.  [Webster  and 
Wilkinson.]  and  were  desired  ('requested')  to  tarry 
with  them  seven  days — If  this  request  came  from  Julius 
It  may  have  proceeded  partly  from  a  wish  to  receive  in- 
structions from  Rome  and  make  arrangements  for  hte 
Journey  thither,  partly  from  a  wish  to  gratify  Paul,  as  he 
seems  studiously  and  increasingly  to  have  doDe  to  th* 
last.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  Influenced  by 
both  considerations.  However  this  may  be,  the  apostle 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  Sabbath  with  th* 
Christians  of  the  place,  all  the  more  refreshing  from  hie 
long  privation  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  seasoning  for  the 
unknown  future  that  lay  before  him  at  the  metropolla 
so  we  went  toward  Rome.  And  from  thence,  whea 
the  brethren  (of  Rome)  heard  of  us— by  letter  from 
Puteoll,  and  probably  by  the  same  conveyance  which 
took  Julius'  announcement  of  his  arrival,  they  came 
to  me,et  us  as  far  as  Appll  Forum — a  town  forty-one 
miles  from  Rome,  and  the  Three  Taveni9— thirty  mile* 
from  Rome.  Thus  they  came  to  greet  the  apostle  in  tw« 
parties,  one  stopping  short  at  the  nearer,  the  other  going 
on  to  the  more  distant  place,  -whom  when  Paul  saw,  1m 
thanked  God— for  such  a  welcome.  How  sensitive  ta» 
was  to  such  Christian  affection  all  his  Epistles  show 
(Romans  1.  9,  Ac.)  and  took  courage — his  long-oherlshee 
purpose  to  "see  Rome"  (ch.  19.  21),  there  to  proclaim  trw 
uusearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  the  Divine  pledge  tba 
in  this  he  should  be  gratified  (ch.  23.  11),  neing  now  aooo 
to  be  auspiciously  realized.     16.  when  we  came  to  Mama 
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— the  renowned  capital  of  the  ancient  world,  situated  on 
11"  e  Tiber,  thr  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  tlie 
captain  of  the  guard— tlie  Prcelorian  Prefect,  to  whose 
nnbtody,  as  commander  of  the  Pnetorlan  guard,  the  high- 
est military  authority  In  the  city,  were  committed  all 
who  were  to  come  before  the  emperor  for  trial.  Ordin- 
arily there  were  two  such  prefects;  but  from  a.  d.  51  to 
82,  one  distinguished  general—  Burma  AJranma,  who  had 
been  Nero's  tutor— held  that  office;  and  as  our  historian 
speaks  of  "the  captain,"  as  If  there  were  but  one,  It  is 
thought  that  this  fixes  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Rome  to  be 
not  later  than  the  year  62.  [Wiks.]  Rut  even  though 
there  had  been  two  when  Paul  arrived,  he  would  he  com- 
mitted only  to  one  of  them,  who  would  be  "tlie  captain" 
Who  got  charge  of  him.  (At  most,  therefore,  this  can  fur- 
nish no  more  than  confirmation  to  the  chronological 
evidence  otherwise  obtained.)  but  Paul  was  guttered  to 
dwell  by  himself  with  n  ('the')  soldier  that  kept 
(•guarded')  him— (See  on  ch.  12.  6.)  This  privilege  was 
allowed  In  the  case  of  the  better  class  of  prisoners,  not 
accused  of  any  flagrant  offence,  on  finding  security — 
which  in  Paul's  case  would  not  be  difficult  among  the 
Christians.  The  extension  of  this  privilege  to  the  apostle 
may  have  been  due  to  the  terms  in  which  Festus  wrote 
about  him ;  but  far  more  probably  It  was  owing  to  the 
algh  terms  in  which  Julius  spoke  of  him,  and  his  express 
intercession  in  his  behalf.  It  was  overruled,  however, 
for  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  the  labours  of  the  apostle 
compatible  with  confinement  at  all.  As  the  soldiers 
who  kept  him  were  relieved  periodically,  he  would  thus 
make  the  personal  acqualntan<ie  of  a  great  number  of 
tlie  Praetorian  guard  ;  and  If  he  had  to  appear  before  the 
Prefect  from  time  to  time,  the  truth  might  thus  pene- 
trate to  those  who  surrounded  the  emperor,  as  we  learn, 
from  Philipplans  1. 12,  13,  that  It  did.  17-30.  Paul  called 
the  chief  of  the  Jews  together —  Though  banished 
from  the  capital  by  Claudius,  the.  Jews  enjoyed  the  full 
benefit  of  the  toleration  which  distinguished  the  first 
period  of  Nero's  reign,  and  were  at  this  time  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  wealth,  and  Influence  settled  at 
Rome.  We  have  seen  that  long  before  this  a  flourishing 
Christian  Church  existed  at  Rome,  to  which  Paul  wrote 
hia  Epistle  (see  on  ch.  20.  3),  and  the  first  members  of 
which  were  probably  Jewish  converts  and  proselytes.  (See 
Introduction  to  Epistle  to  Romans.)  yet  was  I  deliv- 
ered prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (the  Roman  authorities,  Felix  and  Festus)  .  .  . 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  .  .  .  not  that  I  had  aught 
to  accuse  my  nation  of—q.  d.,  I  am  here  not  as  their  ac- 
cuser, but  as  my  own  defender,  and  this  not  of  choice  but 
necessity.  His  object  in  alluding  thus  gently  to  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  Jews  was  plainly  to  avoid 
whatever  might  irritate  his  visitors  at  the  first;  espe- 
cially as  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  or  what  informa- 
tion against  him  had  reached  their  community.  For 
this  cause  .  .  .  have  1  called  for  you  .  .  .  because  .  .  . 
for  the  hope  of  Israel  {see  on  26.  6,  7)  I  am  bound  with 
this  chain— g.  d.,  'Tins  cause  is  not  so  much  mine  as 
yours;  it  is  tlie  nation's  cause;  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
heart  and  hope  of  Israel  Is  bound  up  with  this  case  of 
mine.'  From  the  touching  allusions  which  the  apostle 
makes  to  his  chains,  before  Agrlppa  first,  and  here  before 
the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Rome, 
at  his  fir6t  interview  with  them,  one  would  gather  that 
his  great  soul  felt  keenly  his  being  In  such  a  condition ; 
and  It  is  to  this  keenness  of  feeling,  under  the  control  of 
Christian  principle,  that  we  owe  tlie  noble  u.->e  which  he 
made  of  it  in  these  two  cases.  21,  22.  We  neither  re- 
ceived letters  out  of  Judea  concerning  thee,  <&c. — We 
need  not  suppose  [with  Tholuck  and  others]  that  there 
Tras  any  dishonest  concealment  here.  The  distinction 
E^ade  between  himself,  against  whom  they  heard  noth- 
lag,  and  his  "sect,"  as  "everywhere  spoken  against," 
la  a  presumption  In  favour  of  their  sincerity ;  and  there 
b  ground  to  think  that  as  the  case  took  an  unexpected 
tc.rn  by  Paul's  appealing  to  Cwsar,  so  no  information  on 
the  subject  would  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  in  ad- 
ruiceof  the  apostle  nimself.  we  desire  ('deem  it  proper ') 
*20 


to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thlnkest— what  are  thy  sen- 

timents,  views,  &c.    The  apparent  freedom  from  prejodioa 
here  expressed  may  have  arisen  from  a  prudent  de^     »  ki 
avoid  endangering  a  repetition  of  those  dissensions  a  jonl 
Christianity  to  which,  probably,  Suetonius  alludes,  and 
which  had  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  undei  Clau- 
dius.    [Humphry.]     See   on    ch.    18.  2.     23,    24.    there 
came  many  ('considerable  numbers')  into  W.n  lodging 
— The  word  denotes  one's  place  of  stay  as  a  guest  ;'PbiIt 
mon  22),  not  "his  own  hired  house,"  mentioned  t>.  8fc 
Some  Christian  friends— possibly  Aquila  and  PrlsciJ*.. 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  (Romans  18.  3)— would  be  g^ 
to  receive  him,  though  h°  would  soon  And  himself  inor* 
at  liberty   In  a  house  of   his   own.     to  whom  he  ox- 
pounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God — opetinj 
np  the  great  spiritual  principles  of  that  kingdom  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  contracted  and  secular  views  of  it  entertained 
by  the  Jews,     persuading  them  concerning  Jesus — a& 
the  ordained  and  predicted  Head  of  that  kingdom,    out 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets— drawing  his  materials  and 
arguments  from  a  source  mutually  acknowledged,    from 
morning  till  evening— 'Who  would  not  wish  to  hav* 
been  present?'  exclaims  Bengei,;  but  virtually  we  art 
present  while  listening  to  those  Epistles  which  he  dictated 
from  his  prison  at  Rome,  and  to  his  other  epistolary  ex- 
positions of  Christian  truth  against  the  Jews,    and  soma 
believed  .  .  .  some  not^What  simplicity  and  candour 
are  In  this  record  of  a  result  repeated  from  age  to  age 
where  the  Gospel  is  presented  to  a  promiscuous  assem- 
blage of  sincere  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  frivo- 
lous worldlings,  and  prejudiced  bigots  I     25-29.   whea 
they  (the  Jews)  agreed  not  among  themselves — the  dis- 
cussion having  passed  into  one  between  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  visitors  were  now  divided,  respecting  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  the  apostle,   they  departed 
—the  material  of  discussion  being  leit  by  both  parties  to 
be  exhausted,     after  Paul  had  spoken  one  word— ons 
solemn  parting  testimony,  from  those  Scriptures  regarded 
by  both  alike  as  "the  Holy  Ghost  speaking''  to  Israel 
Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  <fcc— See  on  Matthew  13.  18-U 
and  John  12.  38-10.    With  what  pain  would  this  stern  sav- 
ing be  wrung  from  him  whose  "  heart's  desire  a».d  praya. 
to  God  for  Israel  was  that  they  might  be  saved,-'  ttnd  win 
"  had  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart ' 
on  their  account  (Romans  10.1;  9.  2)1    the  salvation  of 
God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  hear — See  oa 
ch.  18.  44-48.     '  This  "  departure  to  the  Gentiles  "  he  had 
intimated  to  the  perverse  Jews  at  AntiocJi  (ch.  13.  46),  and 
at  Corinth  (ch.  18.  6);  now  at  Rome:  thus  in  Asia,  Greece, 
and  Italy.'   [Bekgel.]   the  Jews  departed,  and  had  great 
('much')  reasoning  among  themselves — 'This  verse  U 
wanting  in  many  MSS.  [and  omitted  by  several  recent 
editors],  but    certainly  without    reason.     Probably  the 
words  were  regarded  as  superfluous,  as  they  seem  to  tell 
us  what  we  were  told  before,  that  Paul  "departed"  (see  a 
25).    But  in  v.  25  it  is  the  breaking  off  of  the  discourse  that 
is  meant,  here  the  final  departure  from  the  house.'    [Ou>- 
hauso.]    39.  in  his  own  hired  house — (see  on  v.  23),  yet 
still  in  custody,  for  he  only  "  received  all  that  came  to 
him;"  and  It  is  not  said  that  he  went  to  the  synagogue  or 
anywhere  else,    with  all  confidence,  no  man  forbid- 
ding hint— enjoying,  In  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his 
ministry,  all  the  liberty  of  a  guarded  man. 

Thus  closes  this  most  precious  monument  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  march  from  east  Us 
west,  among  the  Jews  first,  whose  centre  was  Jerusalem ; 
next  among  the  Gentiles,  with  Antioch  for  Its  headquar- 
ters ;  finally,  its  banner  is  seen  waving  over  imperial 
Rome,  foretokening  Its  universal  triumphs.  That  distin- 
guished apostle  whose  conversion,  labours,  and  sufferings 
for  "the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed"  occupy  mow 
than  half  of  this  History,  it  leaves  a  prisoner,  unheard,  m 
far  as  appears,  for  two  years.  His  accusers,  whose  pi«» 
ence  was  indispensable,  would  have  to  await  the  return 
of  spring  before  starting  for  the  capital,  and  might  net 
reach  it  for  many  mouths;  nor,  even  when  there,  would 
they  be  so  sanguine  of  success — after  Felix    Festat,  and 
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\grlppa  had  all  pronounced  him  Innocent— as  to  be  im- 
patient of  delay.  And  If  witnesses  were  required  to  prove 
the  charge  advanced  by  Tertullus,  that  he  was  "a  mover 
»f  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  (Roman) 
world  "  (ch.  24.  6),  they  must  have  seen  that  unless  con- 
siderable time  was  allowed  them  the  case  would  cer- 
lal  niy  break  down.  If  to  this  be  added  the  capricious  de- 
avs  which  the  emperor  himself  might  Interpose,  and  the 
practice  of  Nero  to  hear  bat  one  charge  at  a  time,  It  will 
jot  seem  strange  that  the  historian  should  have  no  pro- 
ceedings In  the  case  to  record  for  two  years.  Hegun,  prob- 
ably, before  the  apostle's  arrival.  Its  progress  at  Rome 
under  his  own  eye  would  furnish  exalted  employment, 
and  beguile  many  a  tedious  hour  of  his  two  years'  Im- 
prisonment. Had  the  case  come  on  for  hearing  during 
this  period,  much  more  If  It  had  been  disposed  of.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  History  should  have  closed 
as  it  does.  Bnt  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Narrative  only  wanted  the  decision  of  the  case,  while 
hope  deferred  was  making  the  heart  sick  (Proverbs  13. 
12),  and  If,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  whose  seal 
was  on  It  all,  it  seemed  of  more  consequence  to  put 
the  Church  at  once  in  possession  of  this  History  than 
to  keep  It  back  indefinitely  for  the  sake  of  what  might 
eome  to  be  otherwise  known,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
It  should  be  wound  up  as  it  is  in  Its  two  concluding 
verses.  All  that  we  know  of  the  apostle's  proceedings 
and  history  beyond  this  must  be  gathered  from  the 
Epistle*  of  the  Imprisonment—  Epheslans,  Philipplans, 
Colosslans,  and  Philemon  — written  during  this  period, 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles— to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which, 
in  our  Judgment,  are  of  subsequent  date.  From  the  former 
class  of  Epistles  we  learn  the  following  particulars:  (1) 
That  the  trying  restraint  laid  upon  the  apostle's  labours 
by  his  imprisonment  had  only  turned  his  influence  into  a 
new  channel ;  the  Gospel  having  in  consequence  pene- 
trated even  Into  the  palace,  and  pervaded  the  city,  while 
the  preachers  of  Christ  were  emboldened  ;  and  though  the 
Tudaising  portion  of  them,  observing  his  success  among 


the  Gentiles,  had  been  led  to  inculcate  with  fresh  zeal 
their  own  narrower  Gospel,  even  this  had  done  much  gooc 
by  extending  the  truth  common  to  both  isee  on  Philip- 
plans  1.  12-18;  4.22);  (2)  That  as  In  addition  to  all  his  othet 
labours,  "the  care  of  all  the  churches  pressed  r.pon  htm 
from  day  to  day"  (2  Corinthians  11.  Z.S),  so  with  these 
churches  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  by  means 
of  letters  and  messages,  and  on  such  errands  he  wanted 
not  faithful  and  beloved  brethren  enough  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed —  lAikr. :  Timotheus  ;  Tychiciis ;  (John)  Mark;  Demos; 
Arintarchus :  Rpaphras ;  Ihiesimns ;  Jesus,  called  Justus 
and,  for  a  short  time,  Epriphroflitus.  (See  on  Colosslans  4.7 
9-12,14;  Philemon  28,  24  ;  and  Introduction  to  Kphesians, 
Philipplans  and  Philemon.)  That  the  apostle  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero  at  Rome  has  never  been  doubted. 
But  that  the  appeal  which  hrought  hirn  to  Rome  issued  in 
his  liberation,  that  he  was  at.  large  for  some  years  there- 
after and  took  some  wide  missionary  circuits,  and  that 
he  was  again  arrested,  carried  to  Rome,  and  then  executed 
—  was  the  undisputed  belief  of  the  early  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Chkysostok,  Jkkomk  ami  Eusebius,  In  the 
fourth  century,  up  to  Clement  of  Rome,  the  "lellow-la- 
bourer"  of  theapostle  himself  (Phillppiaus  4.  8),  in  the  first 
century.  The  strougest  possible  confirmation  of  this  li 
found  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  bear  marks  through- 
out of  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  Church,  and  more 
matured  forms  of  error,  than  can  well  have  existed  at  any 
period  before  the  appeal  which  brought  the  apostle  to 
Rome;  which  refer  to  movements  of  himself  and  Timothy 
that  cannot  without  some  straining  (as  we  tlilnkibe  made 
to  fit  Into  any  prior  period  ;  and  which  are  couched  In  a 
manifestly  riper  style  than  any  of  his  other  Epistles. 
(See  Introduction  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  notes.)  All 
this  has  been  called  in  question  by  modern  critics  of  great 
research  and  acuteness  [Pktavius,  Lakdner.  De  Wettk, 
Wieskler,  Davidson,  Ac.].  But  those  who  maiutaln  the 
ancient  view  are  of  equal  authority  and  more  numerous, 
while  the  weight  of  argument  appears  to  us  to  be  decidedly 
on  their  side. 
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Certainty  In  these  dates  is  not  to  be  had,  the  notes  of  time  in  the  Acts  being  few  and  vague.  It  Ik  only  by  connect- 
ing those  events  of  secular  history  which  it  records,  and  the  dates  of  which  are  otherwise  tolerably  known  to  us — such 
as  the  fansiae  under  Claudius  Ceesar  (ch.  11.  28),  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  the  same  emperor  (ch.  18.  i), 
and  the  entrance  of  Porclus  Festus  upon  his  procuratorshlp  (ch.24.  27),  with  the  intervals  specified  t*;twoen  some  oo- 
cunencesln  the  apostle's  life  and  others  (such  as  ch.  20. 31 ;  24.  27 ;  28. 80 ;  and  Galatlans  1.  and  2.)— that  we  can  thread  out 
way  through  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  chronology  of  the  apostle's  life,  and  approximate  to  certainty.  Im- 
mense research  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  learned  are  greatly  divided. 
Every  year  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  date  of  the  apostle's  conversion  from  a.  d.  31  [Bsnobi,]  to  A- ».  4fl 
[Kuskbius].  But  the  weight  of  authority  Is  in  favour  of  dates  ranging  between  3.5  and  10,  a  difference  of  not  more  th&s 
H  vm  years ;  and  the  largest  number  of  authorities  is  in  favour  of  the  year  87  or  38.  Tak  i  ng  the  former  of  these,  to  whJoh 
opinion  largely  Inclines,  the  following  Table  will  be  useful  to  the  student  of  apostolic  history  : 


A.D.  87 Paul's  Conversion 

"     40 „ First  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

"     43-44 First  residence  at  Antioch 

"     44. ___ Seoond  Visit  to  Jerusalem 

"     46-47.. — — First  Missionary  Journiy.. 

**     47-5L. ........... Second  residence  at  Antioch... 

Third  Visit  to  Jerusalem 


61, ».  or  64..... 
SB  or  64 


Second  Missionary  Journey 

Fourth  Visit  to  Jerusalem „ . 

Third  residence  at  Antioch _ 

Third  Missionary  Journey „ 

r  Fifth  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  * 

\  Arrest  and  Imprisonment  at  Osssarert.  } " 

Voyage  to  and  Arrival  in  Rome ~ 

DC- Release  from  Imprisonment 

At  Crete,  Colosse,  Macedonia,  Corinth,  Nicopolla,  DalinaUa.  Troaa. 
KMs.  or  9S,  or  pos- 
sibly so  Late  as 
99-458. _ Martyrdom  at  Rome. 


•4-88. 

68. 

eo(Aut.>- 

•1  (Spring 


)::::: 


Acts  9. 1. 
"    9.  26;  Gal.  1.1*. 
M    U.  26-80. 
"    1L  80;  12. 36. 
"    13. 2;  14.  26. 
"    14.28. 

"    15.2-*);Gal.J.Ir-lU 
(on  which  see  Note. 
"    16.  80,  40  -18.  33. 
"    18.21,22. 
"    18.22,28. 
"     18.28;  21.16. 

"    21. 35;  28.36 

u    27.1;88.1« 

"    28.89, 
1  AaTlm.aa«  IT. 
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ROMANS. 
THE    EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE   AP08TLE  TO  THE 

ROMANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tmn  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  never  been  questioned.  It  baa  the  unbroken  testimony  ol  mu 
■■  ntlqulty,  op  to  Clement,  the  apostle's  "  fellow-labourer  in  the  Gospel,  whose  name  was  in  the  Book  of  Life"  (1'hilip- 
plans  4.  3),  and  who  quotes  from  It  In  his  undoubted  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  before  the  close  ot  the  lira* 
seatury.    The  most  searching  investigations  of  modern  criticism  have  left  it  untouched. 

When  and  whkkk  this  Epistle  was  written  we  have  the  means  of  determining  with  great  precision,  from  th« 
Epistle  itself  compared  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Up  to  the  date  of  It  the  apostle  had  never  l>een  at  Boms  (ch. 
L  11,  18,  15).  He  was  then  on  the  eve  of  visiting  Jerusalem  with  a  pecuniary  contribution  for  its  Christian  poor  frors 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  alter  which  his  purpose  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  on  his  way  to  Spain  (ch. 
16.  23-28).  Now  this  contribution  we  know  that  he  carried  with  him  from  Corinth,  at  the  close  of  his  third  visit  tc 
that  city,  which  lasted  three  months  (Acts  20.2,3;  24.17).  On  this  occasion  there  accompanied  him  from  Corinth 
certain  persons  whose  names  are  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts  (Acts  20.  4),  and  four  of  these  are  expressly  men 
tloned  in  our  Epistle  as  being  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  It — Tlmotheus,  Soslpater,  Oaius,  and  Erastus  (ch.  16.  2L 
28).  Of  these  four,  the  third.  Gains,  was  an  Inhabitant  of  Corinth  (1  Corinthians  1.  14),  and  the  fourth,  Erastus,  wa» 
"chamberlain  of  the  city"  (ch.  16.  23),  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  other  than  Corinth.  Finally,  Phoebe,  the 
Dearer,  as  appears,  of  this  Epistle,  was  a  deaconess  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth  (ch.  16. 1). 
Patting  these  facts  together,  It  Is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  in  which  all  critics  agree,  that  Corinth  was  ths 
place  from  which  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  that  it  was  despatched  about  the  olose  of  the  visit  above  mentioned, 
probably  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  58. 

The  founder  of  this  celebrated  Church  Is  unknown.  That  It  owed  Its  origin  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  that  he  was 
Its  first  bishop,  though  an  ancient  tradition  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted,  Is  refuted 
by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  Is  given  up  even  by  candid  Romanists.  On  that  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  foi 
*o  Important  a  circumstance  being  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts,  not  only  in  the  narrative  of 
Peter's  labours,  bnt  In  that  of  Paul's  approach  to  the  metropolis,  of  the  deputations  of  Roman  "brethren"  that  came 
as  far  as  Appii  Fornm  and  the  Three  Taverns  to  meet  him,  and  of  his  two  years'  labours  there  T  And  how,  consist- 
ently with  his  declared  principle— not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation  (oh.  15. 20) — could  he  express  his  anxious 
desire  to  come  to  them  that  he  might  have  some  fruit  among  them  also,  even  as  among  other  Gentiles  (ch.  1. 18),  if  al) 
the  while  he  knew  that  they  had  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  for  their  spiritual  father?  And  how,  If  so,  Is  there 
bo  salutation  to  Peter  among  the  many  In  this  Epistle T  or.  If  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  known  to  be  elsewhers 
at  that  particular  time,  how  does  there  occur  in  all  the  Epistles  which  onr  apostle  afterwards  wrote  from  Rome  nt< 
•ne  allusion  to  such  an  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  T  The  same  considerations  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  Choree 
owed  Its  origin  to  no  prominent  Christian  labourer;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  much-litigated  question. 

For  what  class  of  Christians  was  this  Epistle  principally  designed— Jewish  or  Gentile  T  That  a  large  nnmbei 
•f  Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  resided  at  this  time  at  Rome  is  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  classical  ar.d 
Jewish  writers  of  that  and  the  Immediately  subsequent  periods;  and  that  those  of  them  who  were  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2. 10),  and  formed  probably  part  of  the  three  thousand  converts  of  that  day,  would  on  theii 
return  to  Rome  carry  the  glad  tidings  with  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  are  indications  wanting  that  some  of 
those  embraced  in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  were  Christians  already  of  long  standing,  if  not  among  the  earliest 
eonverts  to  the  Christian  faith.  Others  of  them  who  had  made  the  apostle's  acquaintance  elsewhere,  and  who,  if  not 
Indebted  to  him  for  their  first  knowledge  of  Christ,  probably  owed  much  to  his  ministrations,  seemed  to  have  charged 
themselves  with  the  duty  of  cherishing  and  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  the  capital.  And  thus  it  Is  not 
improbable  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  apostle's  arrival  the  Christian  community  at  Rome  had  been  dependent  upon 
subordinate  agency  for  the  Increase  of  its  numbers,  aided  by  occasional  visits  of  stated  preachers  from  the  provinces ; 
and  perhaps  It  maybe  gathered  from  the  salutations  of  the  last  chapter  that  It  was  np  to  that  time  In  a  less  organized, 
though  far  from  less  flourishing  state,  than  some  other  churches  to  whom  the  apostle  had  already  addressed  Epistles. 
Certain  it  Is,  that  the  apostle  writes  to  them  expressly  as  a  Gentile  Church  (ch.  1. 13, 15;  15.  15, 16) ;  and  though  It  Is 
plain  that  there  were  Jewish  Christians  among  them,  and  the  whole  argument  presupposes  an  Intimate  acquaintance 
em  the  part  of  his  readers  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  bulk  of  them,  having  before  they  knew  the  Lord  been  Gentile  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  had 
entered  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church  through  the  gate  of  the  ancient  economy. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  plan  and  character  of  this  Epistle.  Of  all  the  undoubted  Epistles  of  our 
apostle,  this  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  glowing.  It  has  Just  as  much  in  common  with  a 
theological  treatise  as  Is  consistent  with  the  freedom  and  warmth  of  a  real  letter.  Referring  to  the  headings  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  its  successive  sections,  as  best  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  argument  and  the  connection  of  Its 
!>olnt8,  we  here  merely  note  that  its  first  great  topic  Is  what  may  be  termed  the  legal  relation  of  man  to  God  as  a  violatei 
of  His  holy  law,  whether  as  merely  written  on  the  heart,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Heathen,  or,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Chosen  People,  as  further  known  by  external  revelation  ;  that  It  next  treats  of  that  legal  relation  as  wholly  reverted 
through  believing  connection  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  Its  third  and  last  great  topic  is  the  new  life  which 
accompanies  this  change  of  relation,  embracing  at  once  a  blessedness  and  a  consecration  to  God  which,  radliaentally 
complete  already,  will  open,  In  the  future  world,  into  the  bliss  of  immediate  and  stainless  fellowship  with  God.  Thi 
bearing  of  these  wonderful  truths  upon  the  condition  and  destiny  of  the  Chosen  People,  to  which  the  apostle  next 
come*,  though  It  seam  but  the  practical  application  of  them  to  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  Is  in  some  respe^tt 
the  deepest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  Epistle,  carrying  us  directly  to  the  eternal  springs  of  Grace  to  thf 
guilty  In  the  sovereign  love  and  inscrutable  purposes  of  God  ;  after  which,  however,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  uls- 
lea<  platform  of  the  visible  Church,  in  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  oreservatlon  of  a  faithful  Israelitlsh  remnant 
22i 
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amidst  the  general  unbelief  and  fall  of  the  nation,  and  the  ultimate  recovery  of  all  Israel  to  constitute,  with  tb* 
Q*ntlies  In  the  latter  day,  one  catholic  Church  of  God  upon  earxh.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  Is  devoted  to  sundry 
or*oU"a:  topic*,  wlndi  :«  up  with  salutations  and  outpourings  of  heart  delightfully  suggestive. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Vsr.  l-\7.    Intboductiom.    1.  Paul  (see  on  Acts  13.  9),  a 
vTHat  of  J«tm  Christ— The  word  here  rendered  "  ser- 
vant" means  '  bond-servant,'  or  one  subject  to  the  will 
*Ed  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  another.    In  this  sense  It  Is 
applied  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  at  large  (1  Corinthians  7. 
11-23),  as  In  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the  people  of  God 
Tsalah  66. 14).     But  as,  In  addition  to  this,  the  prophets 
ad  kings  of  Israel  were  officially  "the  servants  of  the 
ord"  (Joshua  L  1;   Psalm  18.,  title),  the   apostles  call 
tnemselves,  in  the  same  official  sense,  "  the  servants  of 
Christ"  (as  here,  and  Philipplans  1.  1;  James  1.  1 ;  2  Peter 
1. 1;  Jude  1),  expressing  such  absolute  subjection  and  de- 
votion to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  they  would  never  have  yielded 
to  a  mere  creature.    (See  on  v.  7;  and  on  John  5.  22,  23.) 
called  tobtnn  apostle— when  first  he  "  saw  the  Lord ;" 
the  indispensable  qualification  for  apostleship.    See  on 
Acts  9.  5;  22.  14;  1  Corinthians  9.  1.     separated  unto  the 
(preaching  of  the)  gospel— neither  so  late  as  when  "the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul"  (Acts 
13.  2),  nor  so  early  as  when  "separated  from  his  mother's 
womb"  (see  on  Galatians  1. 16).    He  was  called  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  the  faith  and  the  apostleship  of  Christ 
<A;-ts  26.  16-18).    of  God— i.  e.,  the  gospel  of  which  God  is 
the  glorious  Author.    So  ch.  15. 16;  1  Thessalonians  2.  2,  8, 
9;  1  Peter  4.  17.     2.  Which  he  had  promised  afore  .  .  . 
In  the  holy  Scriptures— Though  the  Roman  Church  was 
Gentile  by  nation  (see  on  v.  13),  y*t  as  it  consisted  mostly 
of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith  (see  Introduction  to  this 
Epistle),  they  are  here  reminded  that  In  embracing  Christ 
they  had  not  cast  off,  but  only  the   more   profoundly 
yielded  themselves  to,  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Acts  13. 
H,  83).      3,   4.    Concerning   his    Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord— the  grand  burden  of  this  "gospel  of  God."    made 
vf  Hi*  seed  of  David— as,  according  to  "the  holy  Scrlp- 
.ures,"  He  behooved  to  be.  (See  on  Matthew  1.1.)  accord- 
sag  to  the  flesh — L  e„  in  His  human  nature  (cf.  ch.  9, 5,  and 
John  I.  14);  implying,  of  course,  that  He  had  another  na- 
ture, of  which  the  apostle  Immediately  proceeds  to  speak. 
and  declared — lit.,  'marked  off,'  'defined,'  'determined,' 
.  e.,  '  shown,'  or  '  proved.'    to  be  the  Son  of  God — Observe 
how  studiously  the  language  changes  here.     He  "was 
made  (says  the  apostle)  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
the  flesh;"  but  He  was  not  made,  He  was  only  "declared 
(or  proved)  to  be  the  Son  of  God."    So  John  1.  1,  14,  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word  . . .  and  the  Word  was  made 
flesh;"  and  Isaiah  9.  6,  "Unto  us  a  Cnild  is  born,  unto  us 
■  Son  is  given."    Thus  the  Sonshlp  of  Christ  is  in  no 
proper  sense  a  born  relationship  to  the  Father,  as  some, 
otherwise  sound  divines,  conceive  of  It.    By  His  birth  In 
the  flesh,  that  Sonshlp,  which  was  essential  and  uncre- 
ated,  merely   effloresced    into    palpable    manifestation. 
(See  on  Luke  1.  85;   Acts   13.32,33.)     with   power— This 
may  either  be  connected  with  "  declared,"  and  then  the 
meaning  will  be  'powerfully  declared'  [Lctuer,  Reza, 
Bkwgel,  Fkitzsche,  Alford,  Ac.];  or  (as  in  our  version, 
and  as  we  think  rightly)  with  "the  Sou  of  God,"  and  then 
the  sense  is,  'declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  possession 
of  that  "power"  which  belonged  to  Him  as  the  only-be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  no  longer  shrouded  as  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh,  but  "by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead" 
gloriously  displayed  and  henceforth  to  be  for  ever  exerted 
lis  this  nature  of  ours.'      [Vulgate,  Calvin,   Hodge, 
PnlLIPPI,  MeHBING,  <fcc.]     according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness— If  "according  to  the  flesh"  mean  here,  '  in  His 
Human  nature,'  this  uncommon  expression  must  mean 
'In  His  other  nature,'  which  we  have  seen  to  be  that  "of 
the  Bon  of  God" — an  eternftl,  uncreated  nature.    This  is 
Bare  styled  the  "Spirit,"  as  an  impalpable  and  Immaterial 
tature  (John  4.  24),  and  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness,"  probably 
■  absolute  contrast  with  chat  "likeness  of  sinful  fiesh" 
chieh  Ha  assumed.    One  is  apt  to  wonder  that  If  this  be 


the  meaning,  It  was  not  expressed  more  simply.  Bat  If 
the  apostle  had  said  '  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  according  to  the  Holy  Spirit,'  the  reader  would  have 
thought  he  meant '  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and  It  seems  to  have 
been  just  to  avoid  this  misapprehension  that  he  used  the 
rare  expression,  "the  Spirit  of  holiness."  5.  By  whom 
(as  the  ordained  channel)  we  have  received  grace  (the 
whole  "grace  that  bringeth  salvation")  and  apostleship 
— for  the  publication  of  that  "grace,"  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  as  many  as  receive  it  into  churches  of  visible  dis- 
cipleship.  (We  prefei  thus  taking  them  as  two  distinct 
things,  and  not,  with  some  good  interpreters,  as  one — 
'the  grace  of  apostleship.')  for  obedience  to  the  faith 
(rather,  'for  the  obedience  of  faith')— i.  «.,  in  order  to 
men's  yielding  themselves  to  the  belief  of  God's  saving 
message,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  obedience,  for  his 
name — that  He  might  be  glorified.  6.  Among  whom 
are  ye  also — i.  «.,  along  with  others ;  for  the  apostle  as- 
cribes nothing  special  to  the  Church  of  Rome  (cf.  1  Corin- 
thians 14.  36).  [Bengel.]  the  called  (see  on  ch.  8.  80)  mt 
Christ  Jesus — i.  e.,  either  called  'try  Him'  (John  5.  25),  or 
the  called  '  belonging  to  Him  ;'  '  Christ's  called  ones.'  Per- 
haps this  latter  sense  is  best  supported,  but  one  hardly 
knows  which  to  prefer.  7.  beloved  of  God — (Cf.  Deu- 
teronomy 33.  12 ;  Colossians  3. 12.)  Grace  .  .  .  (see  on  Joan 
1.  14,  p.  70,  2d  column)  and  peace — the  peace  which  Christ 
made  through  the  blood  of  His  cross  (Colossians  1.20),  and 
which  reflects  into  the  believing  bosom  the  peace  of  (+od 
which  passeth  all  understanding (Philippiaus  4.7).  'ron 
God  our  father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — '  Nothing 
speaks  more  decisively  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  thai 
these  juxtapositions  of  Christ  with  the  eternal  God.whlcl 
run  through  the  whole  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  derl 
vation  of  purely  Divine  influences  from  Him  also.  The 
name  of  no  man  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Almighty. 
He  only,  in  whom  the  Word  of  the  Father  who  is  Himself 
God  became  flesh,  may  be  named  beside  Him  ;  for  men  are 
commanded  to  honour  Him  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father,  John  5.  23.'  [Olshausen.]  8.  your  faith  la 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world — This  was 
quite  practicable  through  the  frequent  visits  paid  to  the 
capital  from  all  the  provinces;  and  the  apostle,  having 
an  eye  to  the  influence  they  would  exercise  upon  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  blessedness,  gives  thanks  for  such 
faith  to  "his  God  through  Jesus  Christ,"  as  being  the 
source,  according  to  his  theology  of  faith,  as  of  all  grace 
in  men.  9.  For  God  .  .  .  whom  I  serve  (the  word  de- 
notes religious  service)  with  my  spirit  (from  my  inmost 
soul)  in  the  gospel  of  Itls  Son  (to  which  Paul's  wholf 
religious  life  aud  official  activity  were  consecrated)  is 
my  witness,  that  without  ceasing  I  make  mention 
of  you  always  In  my  prayers — So  for  the  Ephesians 
(Ephesians  1.  15,  15);  so  for  the  Philipplans  (Philippiaus 
1.  8,  4) ;  so  for  the  Colossians  (Colossians  1.  3,  4) ;  so  lor 
the  Thessalonians  (1  Thessalonians  1,  2,  3).  What  cath- 
olic love,  what  all-absorbing  spirituality,  what  impas- 
sioned devotion  to  the  glory  of  Christ  among  men !  10. 
making  request,  If  by  any  means  now  at  length  I 
may  have  a  prosperous  journey  by. the  will  of  God, 
to  come  to  ysra  —  Though  long  anxious  to  visit  the 
capital,  he  met  with  a  number  of  providential  hindrances 
(v.  13;  ch.  15.  22;  and  see  on  Acts  19.  21 ;  23. 11 ,  28. 15);  inso- 
much that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed,  after  hi* 
conversion,  ere  his  desire  was  accomplished,  and  that 
only  as  "a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ."  Tims  taught  that 
hts  whole  future  was  In  the  hands  of  God,  he  makes  it  his 
continual  prayer  that  at  length  the  obstacles  to  a  happy 
and  prosperous  meeting  might  be  removed.  II,  13.  Fes 
I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  Impart  to  you  some  spir» 
ltual  gift — not  any  supernatural  gift,  as  the  next  clause 
shows,  and  cf.  1  Corinthians  1. 7.  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
be  established)  That  Is,  that  I  may  be  comforted  (•> 
gether  with  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  ami 
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me— '  Not  wishing  to  "  lord  It  over  their  faith,"  but  rather 
to  be  a  "helper  of  their  Joy,"  the  apostle  corrects  his 
former  expressions:  my  desire  Is  to  Instruct  you  and  do 
you  good,  that  Is,  for  us  to  Instruct  and  do  one  another 
good  :  In  giving  I  shall  also  receive.'  [Jowett.]  '  Nor  Is 
be  InsjEcere  In  so  speaking,  for  there  Is  none  so  poor  in 
the  Cnurch  of  Christ  who  may  not  Impart  to  us  something 
of  value:  it  is  only  our  malignity  and  pride  that  hinder 
u  from  gathering  such  fruit  from  every  quarter.'  [Cal- 
vin.] How  'widely  different  Is  the  apostolic  style  from 
that  of  the  court  of  Papal  Rome!'  [Bengel.]  13.  often- 
times I  purposed  to  come  unto  yon,  but  was  let  (hin- 
dered) Hitherto — chiefly  by  his  desire  to  go  first  to  places 
where  Christ  was  not  known  (ch.  15.  20-24).  that  I  might 
have  some  fruit  (of  my  ministry)  among  yon  also,  even 
as  among  other  Gentiles — The  Gentile  origin  of  the 
Roman  Church  la  here  so  explicitly  stated,  that  those 
who  conclude,  merely  from  the  Jewish  strain  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  they  must  have  been  mostly  Israelites,  decide 
In  opposition  to  the  apostle  himself.  (But  see  Introduction 
to  this  Epistle.)  14,  IS.  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  (culti- 
vated) Greeks  and  to  the  (rude)  Barbarians.  .  .  .  So,  as 
math  as  In  me  Is,  I  im  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
you  that  are  at  Rome  also — He  feels  himself  under  an 
all-subduing  obligation  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  classes 
of  mankind,  as  adapted  to  and  ordained  equally  for  all  (1 
Corinthians  9.  16).  10.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel— (The  words,  "of  Christ,"  which  follow  here,  are 
wanting  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.)  This  language  im- 
plies that  It  required  some  courage  to  bring  to  '  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world'  what  "to  the  Jews  was  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  But  its  Inherent 
glory,  as  God's  life-giving  message  to  a  dying  world,  so 
filled  his  soul,  that,  like  his  blessed  Master,  he  "  despised 
the  shame."  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  evhrt  one  that  BELiEVETH— Here  and  In  the 
next  verse  the  apostle  announces  the  great  theme  of  his 
enstiing  argument;  Salvation,  the  one  overwhelming 
necessity  of  perishing  men;  this  revealed  in  the  gospel 
message;  and  that  message  so  owned  and  honoured  of  Ood 
at  to  carry,  in  the  proclamation  of  It,  God's  own  poweb 
to  save  kvekt  soul  that  embbaces  it,  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, wise  and  unwise  alike.  17.  For  therein  Is  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed— that  Is  (as  the  whole  ar- 
gument of  the  Epistle  shows),  God's  justifying  right- 
eousnkss.  front  faith  to  faith— a  difficult  clause.  Most 
Interpreters  (Judging  from  the  sense  of  such  phrases 
elsewhere)  take  It  to  mean,  'from  one  degree  of  faith  to 
another.'  But  this  agrees  ill  with  the  apostle's  design, 
Which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressive  stages  of 
faith,  but  solely  with  faith  Itself  as  the  appointed  way  of 
receiving  God's  "righteousness."  We  prefer,  therefore, 
to  understand  it  thus:  'The  righteousness  of  God  Is  In 
the  gospel  message,  revealed  (to  be)  from  (or  '  by')  faith  to 
(or  '  for')  faith,'  that  is, '  In  order  to  be  by  faith  received.' 
(So  substantially,  Melville,  Meyer,  Stuart,  Bloom- 
FXBLD,  <tc.)  ns  it  Is  written  (Habakkuk  2.  4),  The  Just 
shall  live  by  faith— This  golden  maxim  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Is  thrice  quoted  In  the  New  Testament — here;  Ga- 
latlans  8.  ll ;  Hebrews  10. 38 — showing  that  the  gospel  way 
of  'life  by  faith,'  so  far  from  disturbing,  only  con- 
tinned  and  developed  the  ancient  method— On  the  fore- 
going verses,  note  (1.)  What  manner  of  persons  ought  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  be,  according  to  the  pattern  here 
set  tip:  absolutely  subject  and  officially  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  Jesus;  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,  which  con- 
templates the  subjugation  of  all  nations  to  the  faith  of 
Christ;  debtors  to  all  classes,  the  refined  and  the  rude,  to 
*ring  the  gospel  to  them  all  alike,  all  shame  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  one,  as  well  as  pride  before  the  other,  sinking 
before  the  glory  arhlch  they  feel  to  be  in  their  message; 
yearning  over  all  Talthful  churches,  not  lording  It  over 
them,  but  rejoicing  In  their  prosperity,  and  finding  re- 
freshment and  strength  in  their  fellowship !  (2.)  The  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  gospel  here  brought  prominently  for- 
ward should  be  the  devout  study  of  all  who  preach  It,  and 
guide  the  views  and  the  taste  of  all  who  are  privileged 
statedly  to  hear  It:  that  it  Is  "the  gospel  of  God,"  as  a 
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message  from  heaven,  yet  not  absolutely  new,  but  on  tut 
contrary,  only  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  promise, 
that  not  only  Is  Christ  the  great  theme  of  It,  but  Christ  In 
the  very  nature  of  God  as  His  own  Son.  and  In  the  nature 
of  men  as  partaker  of  their  flesh — The  Son  of  God  now  In 
resurrection- power  and  Invested  with  authority  to  dis- 
pense all  grace  to  men,  and  all  gifts  for  the  establishment 
and  edification  of  the  Church,  Christ  the  righteousness 
provided  of  God  for  the  Justification  of  all  that  believe 
in  His  name;  and  that  in  this  glorious  Gospel,  whex> 
preached  as  such,  there  resides  the  very  power  of  God  U 
save  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  who  embrace  It.  (3.)  While 
Christ  Is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordained  Channel  of  all 
grace  from  God  to  men  {v.  8),  let  none  Imagine  that  Hit 
proper  divinity  is  in  any  respect  compromised  by  this 
arrangement,  since  He  is  here  expressly  associated  with 
"God  the  Father,"  in  prayer  for  "grace  and  peace"  (in 
eluding  all  spiritual  blessings)  to  rest  upon  this  Church 
(v.  7).  (4.)  While  this  Epistle  teaches,  in  conformity  with 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself,  that  all  salvation  is 
suspended  upon  faith,  this  is  but  half  a  truth,  and  will 
certainly  minister  to  self-righteousness,  if  dissociated 
from  another  feature  of  the  same  truth,  here  explicitly 
taught,  that  this  faith  is  Ood'*  own  gift — for  which  accord- 
ingly In  the  case  of  the  Roman  believers,  he  "  thanks  bis 
God  through  Jesus  Christ"  (v.  8).  (5.)  Christian  fellowship, 
as  Indeed  all  real  fellowship,  In  a  mutual  benefit;  and  as 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  most  eminent  saints  and  ser- 
vants of  Christ  to  impart  any  refreshment  and  profit  to 
the  meanest  of  their  brethren  without  experiencing  a 
rich  return  into  their  bosoms,  so  Just  in  proportion  to 
their  humility  and  love  will  they  feel  their  need  of  it  and 
rejoice  In  It. 

18.  Wht  this  divinely-pbovided  Righteousnksh 
IS  NEEDED  BY  ALL  MEN.  For  the  wrath  of  God  (Hil 
holy  displeasure  and  righteous  vengeance  against  sin)  i» 
revealed  from  heaven— in  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
attested  by  Innumerable  outward  evidences  of  a  mora) 
government,  against  all  ungodliness — i.  e.,  their  whole 
irreligiousness,  or  their  living  without  any  conscious  refer- 
ence to  God,  and  proper  feelings  towards  Him.  and  u»» 
righteousness  of  men — i.  e.,  their  whole  deviations  from 
moral  rectitude  in  heart,  speech,  and  behaviour.  (So  these 
terms  must  be  distinguished  when  used  together,  though, 
when  standing  alone,  either  of  them  Includes  the  other.) 

18-32.  This  Wrath  of  God,  revealed  against 
all  Iniquity,  overhangs  the  whole  Heathen 
World.  IS.  who  hold  (rather,  'hold  down,'  'hinder,' 
or  'keep  back')  the  truth  In  unrighteousness  —  The 
apostle,  though  he  began  this  verse  with  a  comprehen- 
sive proposition  regarding  men  in  general,  takes  up  in 
the  end  of  it  only  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
mankind,  to  whom  he  meant  to  apply  It;  thus  gently 
sliding  Into  his  argument.  But  before  enumerating  their 
actual  iniquities,  he  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  them  all, 
their  stifling  the  light  which  still  remained  to  them.  As 
darkness  overspreads  the  mind,  so  impotence  takes  pos- 
session of  the  heart,  when  the  "still  small  voice"  v>f  con- 
science is  first  disregarded,  next  thwarted,  and  then  sys- 
tematically deadened.  Thus  "  the  truth"  which  God  left 
with  and  In  men,  instead  of  having  free  scope  and  devel- 
oping Itself,  as  it  otherwise  would,  was  obstructed  (el. 
Matthew  6.  22,  23;  Epheslans  4.  17, 18).  19.  Because  that 
-which  may  be  (rather,  'which  is')  known  of  God  U 
manifest  In  them  t  for  God  hath  showed  It  unto  them 
— The  sense  of  this  pregnant  statement  the  apostle  pro- 
ceeds to  unfold  in  the  next  verse.  J40.  For  the  Invisible 
things  of  him  from  (or  'since')  the  creation  of  lh« 
world  are  clearly  seen  (the  mind  brightly  beholding 
what  the  eye  cannot  discern),  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made — Thus,  the  outward  creation  is  not 
the  parent  but  the  interpreter  of  our  faith  In  God.  Tha» 
faith  lifts  its  primary  sources  within  our  own  breast 
(v.  19);  but  it  becomes  an  intelligible  and  articulate  sonvie- 
tion  only  through  what  we  observe  around  us  ("by  the 
things  which  are  made,"  v.  20).  And  thus  are  the  inner 
and  the  outer  revelation  of  God  the  complement  of  eac* 
other,  making  up  between  '.hem  one  universal  and  Ira 
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«acv&->  >?  conviction  that  God  is.  (With  this  striking 
»pos'./o.'ic  statement  agree  the  latest  conclusions  of  the 
most  profound  speculative  students  of  Theism.)  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead— bot h  that  there  is  an  Eter- 
nal Power,  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  bj  nd  force,  or  pan- 
theistic 'spirit  of  nature,'  but  the  powei  of  a  living  God- 
head, so  that  they  are  without  excuse — all  their  degeu- 
sracy  being  a  voluntary  departure  from  truth  thus 
nrlghtly  revealed  to  the  unsophisticated  spirit.  $31.  Be- 
Muase  that,  when  they  knew  God  (that  is,  while  still 
retaining  some  real  knowledge  of  Him,  and  ere  they 
'.auk  down  into  the  state  next  to  be  described),  they 
giorlfled  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful — 
neither  yielded  the  adoration  due  to  Himself,  nor  rendered 
the  gratitude  which  His  beneficence  demanded— hut  be- 
came vain  (cf.  Jeremiah  2.  5)  in  their  imaginations — 
(thoughts,  notions,  speculations,  regarding  God  :  cf.  Mat- 
thew 15.  19;  Luke  2.  35;  1  Corinthians  3.  20,  Greek)—  and 
their  foolish  ('senseless,'  'stupid')  heart (i.  e.,  their  whole 
Inner  man)  was  darkened — How  instructively  is  the 
downward  progress  of  the  human  soul  here  traced! 
i'-i,  33.  Professing  themselves  ('  boasting,'  or  'pretend- 
ing to  be')  wise,  they  became  fools — '  It  is  the  invariable 
property  of  error  in  morals  and  religion,  that  men  take 
credit  to  themselves  for  it  and  extol  it  as  wisdom.  So  the 
heathen,'  1  Corinthians  1.  21.  [Thol,UCK.J  and  changed 
(or  'exchanged')  the  glory  *f  the  uncorruptible  God 
into  (or  '  for')  an  image  .  .  .  like  to  corruptible  man — 
The  allusion  here  Is  doubtle»s  to  the  Greek  worship,  and 
the  apostle  may  have  had  in  his  eye  those  exquisite 
ehisellings  of  the  human  form  which  lay  so  profusely  be- 
neath and  around  him  as  he  stood  on  Mars'  If  ill,  and  "  be- 
held their  devotions."  (See  ou  Acts  17.  29.)  Hut  as  if  that 
had  not  been  a  deep  enough  degradation  of  the  living 
God,  there  was  found  'a  lower  deep'  still,  and  to  hirds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  to  creeping  things — refer- 
ring now  to  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  worship.  In  the 
face  of  these  plain  declarations  of  tb-a  decent  of  man's  re- 
ligious belief  from  loftier  to  ever  lower  and  more  debasing 
conception*  of  the  Supreme  Being,  there  are  expositors 
»f  th.s  very  Epistle  (as  Rkichk  and  Jowktt),  who,  be- 
vleving  neither  in  any  fall  from  primeval  Innocence,  nor 
in  ihe  noble  traces  of  that  innocence  which  lingered  even 
after  the  fall,  and  were  only  by  degrees  obliterated  by 
wilful  violence  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  maintain  that 
oian'i*  religious  history  has  been  all  along  a  struggle  to 
rite,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  nature-worship,  suited  to 
the  childhood  of  our  race,  into  that  which  is  more  ra- 
tional and  spiritual.  $44.  Wherefore  God  also  (In  right- 
eous retribution)  gave  them  up — This  Divine  abandon- 
ment of  men  is  here  strikingly  traced  in  three  successive 
stages,  at  each  of  which  the  same  word  is  used  (v.  21 ;  v.  26 ; 
and  t>.  28,  where  the  word  is  rendered  "  gave  over").  '  As 
they  deserted  God,  God  in  turn  deserted  them ;  not  giving 
them  Divine  (i.  e.,  supernatural)  laws,  and  suffering  them 
to  corrupt  those  which  were  human ;  not  sending  them 
prophets,  and  allowing  the  philosophers  to  run  into  ab- 
surdities. He  let  them  do  what  they  pleased,  even  what 
was  in  the  last  degree  vile,  that  those  who  had  not  hon- 
oured God,  might  dishonour  themselves.'  [Grotius.] 
35.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie— (i.  e., 
the  truth  concerning  God  Into  Idol  falsehood),  and  wor- 
shipped and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Crea- 
tor— Professing  merely  to  worship  the  Creator  by  means 
of  the  creature,  they  soon  came  to  lose  sight  of  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  creature.  How  aggravated  is  the  guilt  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which,  under  the  same  flimsy  pretext, 
does  shamelessly  what  the  heathen  are  here  condemned 
for  doing,  and  with  light  which  the  heathen  never  had! 
who  Is  blessed  for  ever !  Amen — By  this  doxology  the 
apostle  instinctively  relieves  the  horror  which  the  pen- 
ning of  such  things  excited  within  his  breast;  an  exam- 
ple to  such  as  are  called  to  expose  like  dishonour  done  to 
tht  blessed  God.  $26,  $27.  For  this  cause  God  gave  them 
ap—-See  on  v.  24.  for  even  their  women— that  sex  whose 
priceless  Jewel  and  fairest  ornament  is  modesty,  and 
irhJwi    when  tbat  is  once  lost  ae'  only  becomes  more 


shameless  than  the  other  sex,  but  lives  henceforth  osi> 
to  drag  the  other  sex  down  to  its  level,  did  change,  &o.  - 
The  practices  here  referred  to,  though  too  abundantly  at- 
tested by  classic  authors,  cannot  be  further  Illustrated, 
without  trenching  on  things  which  "ought  not  to  be 
named  among  us  as  become  the  saints."  But  ob«erv« 
how  vice  is  here  seen  consuming  and  exhausting  Itself. 
When  the  passions,  scourged  by  violent  and  continued 
indulgence  in  natural  vices,  became  Impotent  to  yield  the 
craved  enjoyment,  resort  was  had. to  artificial  stimulant* 
by  the  practice  of  unnatural  and  monstrous  vices.  How 
early  these  were  in  full  career,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  case  of  Sodom  affectingly  shows ;  and  because  of  such 
abominations,  centuries  after  that,  the  laud  of  Canaan 
"spued  out"  its  old  inhabitants.  Long  before  this  chap- 
ter was  penned,  the  Lesbians  and  others  throughout  re- 
fined Greece  had  been  luxuriating  in  such  debasements; 
and  as  for  the  Romans,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  tells  us  that  new  words  had  then  to  be  coined  to 
express  the  newly-invented  stimulants  to  Jaded  passion. 
No  wonder  that,  thus  sick  and  dying  as  was  this  poor 
humanity  of  ours  under  the  highest  earthly  culture, 
Its  many-voiced  cry  for  the  balm  in  Gllead,  and  the 
Physician  there,  "  Come  over  and  help  us,"  pierced 
the  hearts  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cross,  and  mads 
them  "not  asliamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ!"  and  re« 
celving  in  themselves  that  recompense  of  their  err©* 
which  was  tueet — alluding  to  the  many  physical  and 
moral  ways  in  which,  under  the  righteous  government 
of  God,  vice  was  made  self-avenging.  $48-31.  gave  them 
over  (or  '  up'— see  on  v.  2-1)  ..  .  to  do  those  things  which 
are  not  convenient — in  the  old  sense  of  that  word,  i.  «., 
'  not  becoming,'  '  indecorous,'  '  shameful.'  haters  of  Go4 
—The  word  usually  signifies  '  God-hated,'  which  some 
here  prefer,  in  the  sense  of  'abhorred  of  the  Lord;'  ex- 
pressing the  detestableness  of  their  character  in  Hts 
sight  (cf.  Proverbs  22.14;  Psalm  73.20).  But  the  active 
sense  of  the  word,  adopted  in  our  version  and  by  the 
majority  of  expositors,  though  rarer,  agrees  perhaps  bet- 
ter with  the  context.  33.  Who  knowing  (from  the  voice 
of  conscience,  ch.  2.  14, 15)  the  judgment  of  God  (the  stern 
law  of  Divine  procedure),  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death — here  used  In  Its 
widest  known  sense,  as  the  uttermost  of  Divine  vengeance 
against  sin :  see  Acts  28.  4.  not  only  do  the  same — which 
they  might  do  under  the  pressure  of  temptation  and  In 
the  heat  of  passion,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that 
do  them  —  deliberately  set  their  seal  to  such  actions 
by  encouraging  and  applauding  the  doing  of  them  in 
others.  This  is  the  climax  of  our  apostle's  charges  against 
the  heathen ;  and  certainly,  if  the  things  are  in  them- 
selves as  black  as  possible,  this  settled  and  unblushing 
satisfaction  at  the  practice  of  them,  apart  from  all  tne 
blinding  effects  of  present  passion,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  darkest  feature  of  human  depravity. — On  this  sec- 
tion, note  (1.)  "The  wrath  of  God  "  against  sin  has  all  the 
dread  reality  of  a  "revelation  from  heaven  '  sounding  In 
the  consciences  of  men.  In  the  self-inflicted  miseries  of 
the  wicked,  and  in  the  vengeance  which  God's  mora! 
government,  sooner  or  later,  takes  upon  all  who  outrage 
It;  so  this  "  wrath  of  God  "  Is  not  confined  to  high-handed 
crimes,  or  the  grosser  manifestations  of  human  depravity, 
but  Is  "  revealed  "  against  all  violations  of  Divine  law  of 
whatever  nature — "against  all  ungodliness"  as  well  at 
"unrighteousness  of  men,"  against  all  disregard  of  Goo 
in  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  against  all  deviations 
from  moral  rectitude ;  and  therefore,  since  no  child  of 
Adam  can  plead  guiltless  either  of  "  ungodliness  "  or  of 
"  unrighteousness,"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  follow* 
that  every  human  being  is  involved  in  the  awful  sweep 
of  "  the  wrath  of  God  "  (v.  18).  The  apostle  places  this  terri- 
ble truth  In  the  forefront  of  his  argument  on  Justification 
by  faith,  that  upon  the  basis  of  universal  condemnation  he 
might  rear  the  edifice  of  a  free,  world-wide  salvation ;  do! 
can  the  Gospel  be  scrlpturally  preached  or  embraced,  save 
as  the  good  news  of  salvation  to  those  that  are  all  equal  \y 
"  lost."    (2.)  We  must  not  magnify  the  supernatural  rtv 
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station  which  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  Himself, 
through  Abraham's  family  to  the  human  race,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  elder,  and,  in  Itself,  lustrous  revelation 
which  He  has  made  to  the  whole  family  of  man  through 
(he  medium  of  their  own  nature  and  the  creation  around 
them.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  would  have  been 
Impossible,  and  those  who  have  not  been  favoured  with 
the  former  will  be  without  excuse,  if  they  are  deaf  to  the 
voice  and  blind  to  the  glory  of  the  latter  (v.  19,  20).  (8.) 
Wilful  resistance  of  light  has  a  retributive  tendency  to 
blunt  the  moral  perceptions  and  weaken  the  capacity  to 
apprehend  and  approve  of  truth  and  goodness;  and  thus 
Is  the  soul  prepared  to  surrender  Itself,  to  an  Indefinite 
extent,  to  error  and  sin  (v.  21,  Ac).  (4.)  Pride  of  wisdom, 
as  it  is  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  want  of  it,  so  it  makes 
the  attainment  of  it  impossible  (t>.  22;  and  cf.  Matthew  11. 
25;  .  Corinthians  8.  18-20).  (5.)  As  Idolatry,  even  In  its 
most  plausible  forms,  is  the  fruit  of  unworthy  views  of 
the  Godhead,  so  Its  natural  effect  is  to  vitiate  and  debase 
still  further  the  religious  conceptions;  nor  is  there  any 
depth  of  degradation  too  low  and  too  revolting  for  men's 
ideas  of  the  Godhead  to  sink  to,  if  only  their  natural  tem- 
perament and  tne  circumstances  they  are  placed  in  be  fa- 
vourable to  their  unrestrained  development  (v.  2S,  25). 
rhe  apostle  had  Greece  and  Egypt  in  his  eye  when  ha 
penned  this  description.  But  the  whole  Paganisms  of 
the  East  at  this  day  attest  Its  accuracy,  from  the  more 
elaborate  Idolatry  of  India  and  the  simpler  and  more 
stupid  idolatry  of  China  down  to  the  childish  rudiments 
of  nature-worship  prevalent  among  the  savage  tribes. 
Alas  1  Christendom  Itself  furnishes  a  melancholy  Illus- 
tration of  this  truth  ;  the  constant  use  of  material  Images 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  materialistic  and  sen- 
suous character  of  Its  entire  service  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
less  offensive  but  stupider  service  of  the  Greek  Church), 
debasing  the  religious  ideas  of  millions  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and  lowering  the  whole  character  and  tone  of 
Christianity  as  represented  within  their  immense  pale. 
(6.)  Moral  corruption  Invariably  follows  religious  debase- 
ment. The  grossness  of  Pagan  idolatry  Is  only  equalled 
by  the  revolting  character  and  frightful  extent  of  the  Im- 
moralities which  It  fostered  and  consecrated  (v.  24,  26,  27). 
And  so  strikingly  is  this  to  be  seen  Id  all  its  essential 
features  in  the  East  at  this  day,  that  (as  Hodge  sajs)  the 
missionaries  have  frequently  been  accused  by  the  natives 
of  having  forged  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, as  they  could  not  believe  that  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  themselves  could  have  been  written  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  The  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  furnish  a 
striking  Illustration  of  the  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  morals.  Israel  corrupted  and  de- 
based the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  sins  with  which 
they  were  charged  were  mostly  of  the  grosser  kind — in- 
temperance and  sensuality :  Judah,  remaining  faithful  to 
the  pure  worship,  were  for  a  long  time  charged  mostly 
with  formality  and  hypocrisy;  and  only  as  they  fell  Into 
the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  around  them,  did  they  sink 
into  their  vices.  And  may  not  a  like  distinction  be  ob- 
served between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Christendom, 
the  Popish  and  the  Protestant?  To  test  this,  we  must 
not  look  to  Popery,  surrounded  with,  and  more  or  less  In- 
fluenced by,  the  presence  and  power  of  Protestantism;  nor 
to  Protestantism  under  every  sort  of  disadvantage,  Inter- 
nal and  external.  But  look  at  Romanism  where  It  has 
unrestrained  liberty  to  develop  Its  true  character,  and  see 
whether  Impurity  does  not  there  taint  society  to  its  core, 
vervadlng  alike  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes ;  and 
then  look  at  Protestantism  where  it  enjoys  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  see  whether  It  be  not  marked  by  a  compar- 
atively high  standard  of  social  virtue.  (7.)  To  take  pleas- 
ure In  what  is  sinful  and  vicious  for  its  own  sake,  and 
knowing  it  to  be  such,  Is  the  last  and  lowest  stage  of  hu- 
man recklessness  (v.  32).  But  (8.)  this  knowledge  can 
■ever  be  wholly  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  man.  So 
iong  as  reason  remains  to  them,  there  is  still  a  small  voice 
ta  the  worst  of  men,  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the  Power 
oat  Implanted  It,  "that  they  which  lo  such  things  are 
vortiiy  of  death  "  (v  82). 
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Ver.  1-2B.  The  Jew  cnder  like  Condemnation  win 
the  Gentile.  From  those  without,  the  apostle  now  turn* 
to  those  within  the  pale  of  revealed  religion,  the  self-right- 
eous Jews,  who  looked  down  upon  the  uncovenanted 
heathen  as  beyond  the  pale  of  God's  mercies,  withli> 
which  they  deemed  themselves  secure,  however  Incon- 
sistent their  life  maybe.  Alas  I  what  multitudes  wrap 
themselves  up  in  like  fatal  confidence,  who  occupy  the 
corresponding  position  In  the  Christian  Church  I  4.  Um 
goodness  of  God  leadetli  thee  to  repentance — i,  e„  is  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  do  so.  9.  treasurest  up  unto  thy* 
self  wroth  against  (rather  ' in ')  the  day  of  wrath — t  «., 
wrath  to  oome  on  thee  in  the  day  of  wrath.  What  an 
awful  Idea  is  here  expressed— that  the  sinner  himself  U 
amassing,  like  hoarded  treasure,  an  ever-accumulating 
stock  of  Divine  wrath,  to  burst  upon  him  in  "  the  day  of 
the  revelation  of  the  righteous  Judgment  of  God!"  And 
this  is  said  not  of  the  reckless,  but  of  those  who  boasted 
of  their  purity  of  faith  and  life.  7-10.  To  them  who,  Ac. 
—The  substance  of  these  verses  Is  that  the  flnul  Judgment 
will  turn  upon  character  alone,  by  patient  continu- 
ance In  well-doing,  Ac— Cf.  Luke  8.  15:  "That  on  the 
good  ground  are  they,  which  In  an  honest  and  good  heart, 
having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
with  patience;"  denoting  the  enduring  and  progressive  cha- 
racter of  the  new  life.  But  unto  them  that  are  conten- 
tious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  Ac. — referring  to  such 
keen  and  determined  resistance  to  the  Gospel  as  him- 
self had  too  painfully  witnessed  on  the  part  of  his  own 
coantrymen.  See  Acts  13. 44-46;  17.  5, 18;  18.  6, 12 ;  and  cf.  1 
Thessalonians  2. 15,  16.  Indignation  and  -wrath— in  the 
bosom  of  a  sin-avenging  God.  tribulation  and  anguish 
—the  effect  of  these  in  the  sinner  himself,  to  the  Jew 
first— first  In  perdition  if  unfaithful ;  but  If  obedient  to 
the  truth,  first  In  salvation  (v.  10).  11, 13.  For  as  many 
as  have  sinned— not '  as  many  as  have  sinned  at  all,'  but, 
'  as  many  as  are  found  in  tin'  at  the  Judgment  of  the  great 
day  (as  the  whole  context  shows),  without  law — (.  «., 
without  the  advantage  of  a  positive  Revelation,  shall 
also  perish  -without  law— exempt  from  the  charge  of 
rejecting  or  disregarding  it,  and  as  many  as  have  sinned 
In  the  la w— within  the  pale  of  a  positive,  written  Reve- 
lation, shall  be  Judged  by  the  law — tried  and  con- 
demned by  the  higher  standard  of  that  written  Revela- 
tion. 13-15.  For  not  the  hearers,  Ac. — q.  d..  As  touching 
the  Jews,  in  whose  ears  the  written  law  Is  continually 
resounding,  the  condemnation  of  as  many  of  them  as  are 
found  sinners  at  the  last  involves  no  difficulty ;  but  even 
as  respects  the  heathen,  who  are  strangers  to  the  law  in 
Its  positive  and  written  form— since  they  show  how  deeply 
it  Is  engraven  on  their  moral  nature,  which  witnesses 
within  them  for  righteousness  and  against  iniquity,  ac- 
cusing or  condemning  them  according  as  they  violate  or 
obey  its  stern  dictates— their  condemnation  also  for  all 
the  sin  in  which  they  live  and  die  will  carry  Its  dreadful 
echo  in  their  own  breasts,  their  thoughts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing — i.  e.,  perhaps  by  turns 
doing  both.  16.  In  the  day,  Ac.— Here  the  unfinished 
statement  of  v.  12  Is  resumed  and  closed,  shall  Judge  the 
secrets  of  men — here  specially  referring  to  the  an- 
fathomed  depths  of  hypocrisy  in  the  self-righteous  whom 
the  apostle  had  to  deal  wl in.  (See  Eccleslastes  12. 14 ;  1 
Corinthians  4. 5.)  according  to  my  gospel— to  my  teach- 
ing as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  17-24.  Behold—'  But  If 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  true  reading  here.  (It  differs  but  In 
a  single  letter  from  the  received  reading,  and  the  sense  la 
the  same.)  approves!  the  things  that  are  excellent — 
Margin,  'trlest  the  things  that  differ.'  Both  senses  are 
good,  and  indeed  the  former  Is  but  the  result  of  the  lafeter 
action.  See  on  Phillppians  1.  10.  hast  the  form  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  truth  In  the  law — not  being  left, 
as  the  heathen  are,  to  vague  conjecture  on  Divine  things, 
but  favoured  with  definite  and  precise  Information  from 
heaven,  thou  that  abhorrest  Idols  (as  the  Jews  did  ever 
after  their  captivity,  though  bent  on  them  before) — *«»et 
thou  commit  sacrilege  1— not.  as  wine  excellent  ;n V>r- 
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/raters,  'do»t  taou  roh  idol-temples T'  but  more  generally, 
u  mo  take  It,  dost  then  profane  holy  things?'  (as  In  Mat- 
ttiew  21. 12, 13,  -»nd  In  jther  ways),  as  it  is  written— (See 
Mar ffinal  reference.)  25-29.  For  circumcision — i.e..  One's 
■Ming  within  the  t^  anant  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
jutward  sign  an  I  seal,  verily  pronteth,  if  thou  keep 
U»e  law— If  the  '.r»  v&rd  reality  correspond  to  the  outward 
Hgx  but  if,  &c.  -q.  d.,  'Otherwise,  thou  art  no  better 
han  the  unjl'cr.ir.vised  heathen.*  Therefore  if  the  un- 
Areanictsto'i  ktep  the  .  .  .  law,  Ac. —  Two  mistaken 
interpretation*,  we  t.ilnk.are  given  of  these  words:  First, 
jJQat  the  cHjif  here  supposed  Is  an  Impossible  one,  and  put 
merely  for  illustration  [Halbane,  Chalmers,  Hodge]; 
accnul,  that  it  is  the  cwse  of  the  heathen  who  may  and  do 
please  God  when  the}  act,  as  has  been  and  Is  done,  up  to 
jbe  light  of  nature  [Gi»otius,  Olshausen,  Ac.].  The  first 
interpretation  is,  in  out  Judgment,  unnatural;  the  second, 
apposed  to  the  apostle's  own  teaching.  But  the  case  here 
put  is,  we  think,  such  as  that  of  Cornelius  (Acts  10.),  who, 
though  outside  the  external  pale  of  God's  covenant,  yet 
laving  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  contained  In 
it,  do  manifest  the  grace  of  the  covenant  without  the  seal 
of  It,  and  exemplify  the  character  and  walk  of  Abraham's 
•hildren,  though  not  called  by  the  name  of  Abraham, 
fhus,  this  Is  but  another  way  of  announcing  that  God 
*a«  about  to  show  the  Insufficiency  of  the  mere  badge  of 
*he  Abrabamlc  covenant,  by  calling  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles a  seed  of  Abraham  that  had  never  received  the  seal 
>f  oircumoislon  'see  on  Galatlans  5.  6);  and  this  Interpre- 
tation Is  connrmed  by  all  that  follows,  he  is  not  a  .lew 
which  Is  one  outwardly,  Ac. — In  other  words,  the  name 
of  "Jew"  and  the  rite  of  "circumcision"  were  designed 
but  as  outward  symbols  of  a  separation  from  the  Irrelig- 
ious and  ungodly  world  unto  holy  devotedness  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  God  of  salvation.  Where  this  Is  realized, 
the  signs  are  full  of  significance  ;  but  where  it  Is  not,  they 
are  worse  than  useless.  Note,  (1.)  It  Is  a  sad  mark  of  de- 
pravity when  all  that  is  designed  and  fitted  to  melt  only 
aardens  the  Usart  («.  4,  and  cf.  2  Peter  3.  9 ;  Ecoleslastes  8. 
U).  (2.)  Amidst  all  the  inequalities  of  religious  opportu- 
nity measured  out  to  men,  and  the  mysterious  bearing  of 
this  upon  their  character  and  destiny  for  eternity,  the 
tame  great  principles  of  Judgment,  in  a  form  suited  to 
their  respective  discipline,  will  be  applied  to  all,  and 
perfect  equity  will  be  seen  to  reign  throughout  every 
stage  of  the  Divine  administration  (v.  11-16).  (3.)  "The 
taw  written  on  the  heart"  (v.  14,  15) — or  the  Ethics  of  Nat- 
ural Theology— may  be  said  to  be  the  one  deep  foundation 
on  which  all  revealed  religion  reposes ;  and  see  on  ch.  1. 
19,  20,  where  we  have  what  we  may  call  its  other  founda- 
tion—the  Physios  and  Metaphysics  of  Natural  Theology. 
The  testimony  of  these  two  passages  is  to  the  theologian 
Invaluable,  while  in  the  breast  of  every  teachable  Chris- 
tian it  wakens  snch  deep  echoes  as  are  Inexpressibly 
solemn  and  precious.  (4.)  High  religious  professions  are 
a  fearful  aggravation  of  the  inconsistencies  of  such  as 
make  them  (v.  17-24).  See  2  Samuel  12. 14.  (5.)  As  no  ex- 
ternal privileges,  or  badge  of  dlsclpleshlp,  will  shield  the 
unholy  from  the  wrath  of  God,  so  neither  will  the  want 
of  them  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  snch  as 
have  experienced  without  them  that  change  of  heart 
which  the  seals  of  God's  covenant  were  designed  to  mark. 
,  n  the  sight  of  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  the  renovation  of  the  character  in  heart 
and  life  Is  all  In  all.  In  view  of  this,  have  not  all  bap- 
tized, sacramented  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  "pro- 
fess that  they  know  God,  but  In  works  deny  Him,"  need 
to  tremble— who,  under  the  guise  of  friends,  are  "  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ  T" 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-4.  Jewish  Objections  Answered,  l,  a.  What 
advantage  them  hath  the  Jew  1— q.  d.,  '  It  the  final  Judg- 
ment will  torn  solely  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  this 
•nay  be  as  good  In  the  Gentile  without  as  In  the  Jew  within 
ihe  sacred  enclosure  of  God's  covenant,  what  better  are 
•"•Jews  for  all  oar  advantages?    Antwer:  Much  every 


way  |  chiefly,  because  (rather,  '  first,  that')  unto 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God — This  remarkabl* 
expression,  denoting'  Divine  communications'  in  general. 
is  transferred  to  the  Scriptures  to  express  their  oracular 
Divine,  authoritative  character.  3,4.  For  what  if  mim 
did  not  believe  ? — It  is  the  unbelief  of  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  which  the  apostle  points  at;  but  as  it  sufficed 
for  his  argument  to  put  the  supposition  thus  gently,  he 
uses  this  word  "  some"  to  soften  prejudice,  shall  their 
unbelief  make  the  fuith  (or,  faithfulness)  of  God  ofnoni 
effect?— 'nullify,'  'Invalidate'  it.  God  forbid— lit.,  'Let  a 
not  be,'  q.  d.,  'Away  with  such  a  thought'— a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  our  apostle,  when  he  would  not  only  repudiate 
a  supposed  consequence  of  his  doctrine,  but  express  his 
abhorrence  of  It.  'The  Scriptures  do  not  authorize  such 
a  use  of  God's  name  as  must  have  been  common  amon| 
the  English  translators  of  the  Bible.'  [Hodge.]  yea,  let 
God  be  (held)  true,  and  every  man  a  liar — i.  «.,  even 
though  it  should  follow  from  this  that  every  man  la 
liar,  when  thou  art  judged — so  in  Psalm  51.  4,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX. ;  but  In  the  Hebrew  and  In  our  ver- 
sion, 'when  thou  Judgest.'  The  general  sentiment, 
however,  Is  the  same  in  both— that  we  are  to  vindicate 
the  righteousness  of  God,  at  whatever  expense  to  our- 
selves. 5,  6.  But  If,  Ac— Anotner  objection :  q.  d.,  '  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  more  faithless  we  are,  so 
much  the  more  illustrious  will  the  fidelity  of  God  appear; 
and  In  that  case,  for  Him  to  take  vengeance  on  us  for  our 
unfaithfulness  would  be  (to  speak  as  men  profanely  dot 
unrighteousness  in  God.'  Answer:  God  forbid;  for  than 
how  shall  God  judge  the  world  I — q.  d.,  '  Far  from  us  be 
such  a  thought;  for  that  would  strike  down  all  future 
Judgment.'  7,  8.  For  if  the  truth  of  God,  Ac— A  further 
illustration  of  the  same  sentiment:  q.  d.,  'Such  reasoning 
amounts  to  this — which  Indeed  we  who  preach  salvation 
by  free  grace  are  slanderously  accused  of  teaching— that 
the  more  evil  we  do,  the  more  glory  will  redound  to  God ; 
a  damnable  principle.'  (Thus  the  apostle,  Instead  of  re- 
futing this  principle,  thinks  it  enough  to  hold  It  up  to  ex- 
ecration, as  one  that  shocks  the  moral  sense.) — On  this 
brief  section,  Note  (1.)  Mark  the  place  here  assigned  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  advantage 
hath  the  Jew?  or,  What  profit  Is  there  of  circumcision?" 
those  holding  Romish  views  would  undoubtedly  have 
laid  the  stress  upon  the  priesthood,  as  the  glory  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy.  But  in  the  apostle's  esteem,  "the  oracles 
of  God"  were  the  jewel  of  the  ancient  Church  (v.  1,  2).  (2.) 
God's  eternal  purposes  and  man's  free  agency,  as  also  tue 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  and  the  unchanging  obli- 
gations of  God's  law,  have  ever  been  subjected  to  the 
charge  of  Inconsistency  by  those  who  will  bow  to  no 
truth  which  their  own  reason  cannot  fathom.  But  amidst 
all  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  in  this  present  state 
envelop  the  Divine  administration  and  many  of  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  such  broad  and  deep  principles  as  are 
here  laid  down,  and  which  slii ue  in  their  own  lustre,  will 
be  found  the  sheet-anchor  ol  our  faith.  "Let  God  be 
true,  and  every  man  a  liar;"  and  as  many  advocates  of 
salvation  by  grace  as  say,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,"  "their  damnation  is  Just." 

9-20.  That  the  Jew  issuut  up  under  like  Oondkmh- 
ation  with  the  gentil.e  is  proved  by  his  own  scrii»- 
TURE.  9.  are  we  better  than  they  1  ('  do  we  excel  them  ?*) 
No,  in  no  wise — Better  off  the  Jews  certainly  were,  for 
having  the  oracles  of  God  to  leach  them  better;  but  as 
they  were  no  better,  that  only  aggravated  their  guilt.  10- 
13.  As  It  is  written,  Ac— (Psalm  14.1-3;  53.1-3.)  Thear 
statements  of  the  Psalmist  were  Indeed  suggested  oy  par 
tlcular  manifestations  of  human  depravity  occurring 
under  his  own  eye;  but  as  this  only  showed  what  man, 
when  unrestrained,  is  in  his  present  condition,  they  were 
quite  pertinent  to  the  apostle's  purpose.  13-18.  Their, 
Ac— From  generals,  the  apostle  here  comes  to  particulars, 
culling  from  different  parts  of  Scripture  passages  whiob 
speak  of  depravity  as  it  affects  the  different  members  of  iM 
body ;  as  If  to  show  more  affectingly  how  "from  the  so. 
of  the  foot  even  to  the  head  there  is  no  soundness"  in  a* 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre — (Psalm  5.  9) ;  f.  aa, 
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Waui.  proceeds  out  of  their  heart,  and  finds  vein  lu 
speech  and  action  through  the  throat,  is  like  the  pestilen- 
tial breath  of  an  open  grave.'  with  their  tongues  they 
have  used  deceit— (Psalm  5.  9j:  q.  d..  '  That  tongue  which 
la  man's  glory  (Psalm  16.9;  57.8)  is  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  deception.'  the  poison  of  asps  Is  under  their 
un- (Psalm  140.  3)  q.  d., '  Those  lips  which  should  "drop 
-a  an  honey-comb,"  and  "  feed  many,"  and  "  give  thanks 
'auto  His  name"  (Canticles  4. 11;  Proverbs  10.21;  Hebrews 
13.  16),  are  employed  to  secrete  and  to  dart  deadly  poison.* 
WThow*  mouth,  Ac— {Psalm  10. 7) :  q.d., '  That  mouth  which 
should  be  "  most  sweet"  (Canticles  5. 16),  being  "  set  on  fire 
of  hell"  (James  3.  6),  Is  filled  with  burning  wrath  against 
those  whom  it  should  only  bless.'  Their  feet  are  swift 
to  shed  blood— (Proverbs  1.16;  Isaiah  59.7):  q.d.,'  Those 
feet,  which  should  "run  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments" (Psalm  119.  32),  are  employed  to  conduct  men  to 
leods  of  darkest  crime.'  Destruction  and  misery  are 
'n  their  ways;  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
known— This  Is  a  supplementary  statement  about  men's 
ttty/,*,  suggested  by  what  had  been  said  about  the  "feet," 
and  expresses  the  mischief  and  misery  which  men  scatter 
In  their  path,  Instead  of  that  peace  which,  as  strangers  to 
It  themselves,  they  cannot  diffuse.  There  Is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes — (Psalm  30. 1):  q.  d.,  '  Did  the  eyes 
but  "see  Him  who  Is  Invisible"  (Hebrews  11.27),  a  rever- 
ential awe  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do  would  chas- 
ten every  Joy  and  lift  the  soul  out  of  Us  deepest  depres- 
sions; but  to  all  this  the  natural  man  is  a  stranger.'  How 
graphic  is  this  picture  of  human  depravity,  finding  its 
way  through  each  several  organ  of  the  body  into  the  life  ; 
bat  how  small  a  part  of  the  "desperate  wickedness"  that 
is  xvitMn  (Jeremiah  17.  9)  "proceedeth  out  of  the  heart  of 
man!"  (Mark  7.21-23;  Psalm  19.12.)  Now  we  know 
that  -what  the  law  (i.  e.,  the  Scriptures,  considered  as  a 
law  of  duty)  saith,  It  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law — of  course,  therefore,  to  the  Jews,  that  every  mouth 
(opened  in  self-justification)  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  may  become  (<. «.,  be  seen  to  be,  and  own  itself) 
guilty  (and  so  condemned)  before  God.  20.  Therefore 
by  the  deeds  of  (obedience  to)  the  law  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified — t.  «.,  be  held  and  treated  as  righteous; 
as  is  plain  from  the  whole  scope  and  strain  of  the  argu- 
ment, in  his  sight — at  His  bar  (Psalm  143.  2).  for  by  the 
law  Is  the  knowledge  of  sin — See  on  ch.  4. 15 ;  7.  7 ;  1  John 
8.4). — Note  :  How  broad  and  deep  does  the  apostle  In  this 
section  lay  the  foundations  of  his  great  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication by  free  grace — in  the  disorder  of  man's  whole  na- 
ture, the  consequent  universality  of  human  guilt,  the 
aondemnation,  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  Divine  law,  of 
the  whole  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  Justification 
before  God  by  obedience  to  that  violated  law !  Only  when 
these  humiliating  conclusions  are  accepted  and  felt,  are 
we  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  and  embrace  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  next  to  be  opened  up. 

21-26.  Gon's  justifying  Righteousness,  through 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  alike  adapted  to  our  Neces- 
sities and  worthy  of  Himself.  21-23.  But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  (see  on  ch.  1. 17)  without  the  law 
—4.  «.,  a  righteousness  to  which  our  obedience  to  the  law 
contributes  nothing  whatever  (v.  28;  Galatians  2.16).  is 
manifested,  being  witnessed  (attested)  by  the  Luw  and 
the  Prophets— the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Thus  this 
Justifying  righteousness,  though  new,  as  only  now  fully 
disclosed,  is  an  old  righteousness,  predicted  and  fore- 
sn  ad  owed  In  the  Old  Testament,  by  faith  of  (t.  e.,  in) 
Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  thein  that  believe 
— I.  e.,  perhaps,  brought  nigh  "unto  all"  men  the  Gospel, 
and  actually  "upon  all"  believing  men,  as  theirs  in  pos- 
session [Luthbr,  <fco.];  but  most  interpreters  understand 
both  statements  of  believers  as  only  a  more  emphatic 
way  of  saying  that  all  believers,  without  distinction  or 
uxoeptl- m,  are  put  in  possession  of  this  gratuitous  justi- 
fication, purely  by  faith  In  Christ  Jesus,  for  there  Is  no 
iltjuVrene* |  for  all  have  sinned — Though  men  differ 
greatly  In  the  nature  and  extenlol  their  sinfulness,  there  is 
.absolutely  no  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
of  tana,  in  the /act  that  "all  have  sinned,"  and  so  under- 
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lie  the  wrath  of  God.     and  come  short  of  tht  glory  (o) 

'  praise')  of  God — i.e.,  'have  failed  to  earn  his  up^roba 
tion'  (cf.  John  12.43,  Oieek).  So  the  best  Interpreters,  2*. 
justified  freely  (without  anything  done  on  our  part  to  de- 
serve it)  by  his  grace  (His  free  love)  through  theredemp- 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  .Jesus  — a  most  impoitant  clause; 
teaching  us  that  though  Justification  is  quite  giatnltoas,  11 
is  not  a  mere/to/  of  the  Divine  will,  but  based  on  a  •'  Re- 
demption,"  t.  e.,  'the  payment  of  a  Ransom,'  In  Christ'* 
death.  That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  '  redemption,' 
when  applied  to  Christ's  death,  will  appear  clear  to  any 
impartial  student  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs.  25,  241. 
Whom  God  hath  set  forth  [to  be]  a  propitiation  (oi 
'propitiatory  sacrifice')  through  faith  in  his  blood- 
Some  of  the  best  interpreters,  observing  that  "faith 
upon"  is  the  usual  phrase  in  Greek,  not  "faith  in"  Christ, 
would  place  a  comma  after  "faith,"  and  understand  the 
words  as  If  written  thus:  "to  be  a  propitiation,  in  bU 
blood,  through  faith."  But  "faith  in  Christ"  is  used  n 
Galatians  3.  26  and  Epheslans  1.  15;  and  "faith  In  /»i> 
blood"  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  meaning  here  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission — ri  Per, 
'  pretermission'  or  'passing  by' — of  sins  ('  the  6ins')  hat 
are  post — not  the  sins  committed  by  the  believer  ).efore 
he  embraces  Christ,  but  the  sins  committed  uniior  the 
old  economy,  before  Christ  came  to  "put  away  sir.  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself."  through  the  forbearance  »<f  God 
— God  not  remitting  but  only  forbearing  to  punish  <hem,or 
passing  them  by,  until  an  adequate  atonement  Or  them 
should  be  made.  In  thus  not  imputing  them,  God  wot 
righteous,  but  He  was  not  teen  to  be  so;  theid  was  no 
"manifestation  of  His  righteousness"  in  doln^,  so  under 
the  ancient  economy.  But  now  that  God  can  "  set  forth'' 
Christ  as  a  "propitiation  for  sin  through  faith  in  His 
blood,"  the  righteousness  of  His  procedure  in  passing  by 
the  sins  of  believers  before,  and  in  now  remitting  them, 
Is  "manifested,"  declared,  brought  fully  out  to  the  view 
of  the  whole  world.  (Our  translators  have  unfortunately 
missed  this  glorious  truth,  taking  "the  sUis  that  are 
past"  to  mean  the  past  sins  of  believers — committed  be- 
fore faith— and  rendering,  by  the  word  "  remission,"  what 
means  only  a  'passing  by;'  thus  making  it  appear  that 
"remission  of  sins"  is  "through  the  forbearance  of  God," 
which  it  certainly  is  not.)  To  declare  at  this  time  (now 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  Gospel)  his  righteousness  i 
that  he  might  be  Just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus — Glorious  paradox!  'Just  in  punish- 
ing,'and  '  merciful  in  pardoning,' men  can  understand; 
but  'just  in  justifying  the  guilty,'  startles  them.  But  the 
propitiation  through  faith  in  Christ's  blood  resolves  the 
paradox  and  harmonizes  the  discordant  elements.  For 
in  that  "God  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew 
no  sin,"  justice  has  full  satisfaction;  and  in  that  "we  are 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,"  mercy  has  her 
heart's  delight! — Note  (1.)  Oneway  of  a  sinner's  justifi- 
cation is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New 
alike:  only  more  dimly  during  the  twilight  of  Revela- 
tion; in  unclouded  light  under  its  perfect  day  (v.  21).  12.' 
As  there  Is  no  difference  in  the  need,  so  is  there  none  ia 
the  liberty  to  appropriate  the  provided  salvation.  Tht 
best  need  to  be  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  ard  lbs 
worst  only  need  that.  On  tills  common  ground  ai)  eaves' 
sinners  meet  here,  and  will  stand  for  ever  (v.  22-21).  i.-i. 
It  is  on  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  one  propiti- 
atory sacrifice  which  God  hath  set  forth  to  the  eye  of  tb* 
guilty,  that  the  faith  of  the  convinced  and  trembiiuj 
sinner  fastens  for  deliverance  from  wrath.  Though  h« 
knows  that  he  is  "Justified  freely,  by  God's  grace,"  it  i« 
only  because  it  is  "  through  the  redemption  that  is  .n 
Christ  Jesus"  that  he  is  able  to  find  peace  and  rest  even 
In  this  (v.  25).  (4.)  The  strictly  accurate  view  of  believer* 
under  the  Old  Testament  is  not  that  of  a  company  oi 
pardoned  men,  but  of  men  whose  sins,  put  up  with  t»n.« 
passed  by  in  the  mean  time,  awaited  a  future  expiation  it 
the  fulness  of  time  (v.  25,  26 ;  see  on  Luke  9.  31 ;  and  on  H* 
brews  9. 15;  and  11.  39,  40). 

27-31.    Inferences  from  the  Foregoing  Dootbinea 
and  an  Objection  answered.    Inference  Bnl:  fioant- 
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<mg  u  excluded  by  this,  and  no  other  way  of  justification.  •&!, 
aft.  Where  is  boasting  then  !  .  .  .  excluded.  By  what 
law  J  (on  what  principle  or  scheme?)  of  work»!  Nay  | 
•ut  by  the  law  of  faith.    Therefore  we  conclude,  Ac 

—It  is  the  ^avoidable  tendency  of  dependence  upon  our 
own  works,  less  or  more,  for  acceptance  with  God,  to  be- 
get a  spirit  of  "boasting.''  Rut  that  God  should  encourage 
s*oh  a  spirit  In  sinners,  by  any  procedure  of  His,  Is  ln- 
vedlble.  This  therefore  stamps  falsehood  upon  every  form 
H  'Justification  by  works,'  whereas  the  doctrine  that 

"Our  (kith  receives  a  righteousness 
That  makes  the  sinner  just," 

■manifestly  and  entirely  excludes  "boasting;"  and  this 
la  the  best  evidence  of  Its  truth.  Inference  second:  This 
and  no  other  uxn/  Of  salvation  is  adapted  alike  to  Jew  and 
Sfentile.  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  J  Ac— The  way 
of  salvation  must  be  one  equally  suited  to  the  whole 
family  of  fallen  man  :  but  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  Is  the  only  one  that  lays  the  basis  of  a  Universal 
Religion  ;  this  therefore  Is  another  mark  of  Its  truth.  [It 
is]  one  God  who  shall  Justify  (q.  d.,  '  has  unchangeably 
fxed  that  he  shall  justify')  the  circumcision  by  ('of') 
faith,  and  the  unclrcnmclslnii  through  faith— proba- 
bly this  Is  but  a  varied  statement  of  the  same  truth  for 
greater  emphasis  (see  on  v.  ii) ;  though  Bkngel  thinks 
that  the  Justification  of  the  Jews,  as  the  born  heirs  of  the 
promise,  may  be  here  purposely  said  to  be  "c/  faith," 
while  that  of  the  Gentiles,  previously  "  strangers  to  the 
oovenan*«  3f  promise,"  may  be  said  to  be  "through  faith," 
as  thus  admitted  Into  a  new  family.  Objection:  Do  we 
then  make  void  the  law  through  faith T — q.d.,  'Does 
this  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  then,  dissolve  the 
obligation  of  the  law?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  of  God.  But 
away  with  such  a  thought,  for  It  does  Just  the  reverse.' 
&od  forbid  i  yea,  -we  establish  the  law — It  will  be  ob- 
served here,  that,  important  as  was  this  objection,  and 
opening  up  as  it  did  so  noble  a  field  for  the  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  apostle  does  no 
more  here  than  indignantly  repel  it,  intending  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  his  argument  (ch.  6.)  to  resume  and  dis- 
anits  it  at  length.— Note  (1.)  It  is  a  fundamental  requisite 
if  all  true  religion  that  it  tend  to  humble  the  sinner  and 
Kxalt  God;  and  every  system  which  breeds  self- right- 
eousness, or  cherishes  boasting,  bears  falsehood  on  its 
(ace  (v.  27,  28).  (2.)  The  fitness  of  the  Gospei  to  be  a  uni- 
versal religion,  beneath  whioh  the  guilty  of  every  name 
and  degree  are  invited  and  warranted  to  take  shelter  and 
repose,  is  a  glorious  evidence  of  its  truth  (t>.  29,  30).  (3.) 
The  glory  of  God's  law,  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  obli- 
gations, Is  then  only  fully  apprehended  by  the  sinner, 
and  then  only  is  it  enthroned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
when,  believing  that  "He  was  made  sin  for  him  who 
knew  no  sin,"  he  sees  himself  "  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  Him."  Thus  do  we  not  make  void  the  law 
through  faith :  yea,  we  establish  the  law.  (4.)  This  chap- 
ter, and  particularly  the  latter  part  of  It, '  is  the  proper 
seat  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  the 
grand  proof-passage  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  of  Justification 
not  on  account  of,  but  through  faith  alone.'  [Phixippi.] 
To  make  good  this  doctrine,  and  reseat  it  In  the  faith  and 
affection  of  the  Church,  was  worth  all  the  bloody  strug- 
gles that  it  cost  our  fathers,  and  it  will  be  the  wisdom 
and  safety,  the  life  and  vigour  of  the  churches,  to  "  stand 
last  in  this  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them 
free,  and  not  be  again  entangled"— In  the  very  least  de- 
gree—" with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

CHArTER   IV. 

Ver.  1-2V  The  Fobegoinq  Dootbine  of  Jubtifioa- 
noa  by  Faith  illustrated  fbomtheOld  Testament. 
Pint:  Abraham  toas  justified  by  faith.  1-3.  What  shall 
ww  way  then  that  Abraham,  onr  father  as  pertaining 
u,  tite  flesh,  hath  found  J — t.  e.  (as  the  order  in  the  origi- 
ns shows),  'hath  found,  as  pertaining  to  ('according  to,' 
tr    through')  the  flesh:'  meaning,  'by  all  his  natural  ef- 


forts or  legal  obedience.'  Far  If  Abraham  were  JualiSe*! 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory  ;  but  root  before 
God — q.  d.,  'If  works  were  the  ground  of  Abraham's  Jus- 
tification, he  would  have  matter  for  boasting ;  but  as  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  he  hath  none  in  the  sight  of  God,  It 
follows  that  Abraham  could  not  have  been  Justified  by 
works.'  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  Scripture.  Far 
what  salth  the  Scripture!  Abraham  beli&ved  God, 
and  it  (his  faith)  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness 
—(Genesis  15.  6.)  Romish  expositors  and  Arminian  Prot- 
estants make  this  to  mean  that  God  accepted  Abraham'* 
act  of  believing  as  a  substitute  for  complete  obedience. 
But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  apostle's  teaching.  Throughout  this  whole  argument. 
faith  Is  set  In  direct  opposition  to  works,  in  the  matter  of 
Justification— and  even  in  the  next  two  verses.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  that  the  mere  act 
of  believing — which  is  as  much  a  work  as  any  other  piece 
of  commanded  duty  (John  6. 29 ;  1  John  3. 23)— was  counted 
to  Abraham  for  all  obedience.  The  meaning  plainly  — 
that  Abraham  believed  in  the 'promises  which  einbraoe* 
Christ  (Genesis  12.  3 ;  15.5,  Ac),  as  we  believe  in  Christ 
Himself;  and  In  both  cases,  faith  is  merely  the  instru- 
ment that  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  blessing  gratui- 
tously bestowed.  *,  ft.  Now  to  him  that  worketh  (as 
a  servant  for  wages)  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of 
grace  (as  a  matter  of  favour),  but  of  debt — as  a  matter 
of  right.  Bnt  to  him  that  workiili  not  (who,  despair- 
ing of  acceptance  with  God  by  "working"  for  it  the  work 
of  obedience,  does  not  attempt  it),  but  belleveth  on  him 
that  Justifleth  the  nngodly — casts  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  Him  that  Justifleth  those  who  deserve  only 
condemnation,  his  faith,  Ac — See  on  v.  S.  Second : 
David  tings  of  the  same  justification.  6-8.  David  also  de- 
scrlbeth  ('speaketh,'  'pronounceth')  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  Imputeth  righteous- 
ness without  works— whom,  though  void  of  all  good 
works.  He,  nevertheless,  regards  and  treats  as  righteous. 
[Saying],  Blessed,  Ac— (Psalm  82.  1,  2.)  David  here  sings 
In  express  terms  only  of  "  transgression  forgiven,  sin  cov- 
ered, iniquity  not  imputed;"  but  as  the  negative  blessing 
necessarily  includes  the  positive,  the  passage  is  strictly 
in  point.  0-1$).  Cometh  this  blessedness  then,  Ac. — q.  d, 
'Say  not,  All  this  Is  spoken  of  the  circumcised,  and  is 
therefore  no  evidence  of  God's  general  way  of  Justifying 
men;  for  Abraham's  Justification  took  plaoe  long  before 
he  was  ciroumcised,  and  so  could  have  no  dependence 
upon  that  rite :  nay,  "  the  sign  of  circumcision"  was 
given  to  Abraham  as  "a  seal"  (or  token)  of  the  (Justify- 
ing) righteousness  which  he  had  before  he  was  circum- 
cised ;  in  order  that  he  might  stand  forth  to  every  age  as 
Ute  parent  believer — the  model  man  of  Justification  by  faith 
—after  whose  type,  as  the  first  public  example  of  it,  all 
were  to  be  moulded,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  she  uld 
thereafter  believe  to  life  everlasting.'  13-15.  For  the 
promise,  Ac— This  Is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  fore- 
going reasoning,  applying  to  the  law  what  had  Just  been 
said  of  circumcision,  that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  tl-  ■ 
-world — or,  that  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed  in  him."  was  not  to  Abraham  and  his  set*?, 
through  the  law  (In  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  law),  but 
through  the  righteousness  of  faith— in  virtue  of  his 
simple  faith  in  the  Divine  promises.  For  if  they  which 
are  of  the  law  be  heirs — If  the  blessing  Is  to  be  earned 
by  obedience  to  the  law.  faith  is  made  void— the  whole 
Divine  method  is  subverted.  Because  the  law  worketh 
wrath— has  nothing  to  give  to  those  who  break  It  bat 
condemnation  and  vengeance,  for  where  there  Is  ar 
law  there  Is  no  transgression — It  is  just  the  law  tha» 
makes  transgression,  in  the  case  of  those  who  break  it- 
nor  can  the  one  exist  without  the  other.  16, 17.  There- 
fore, Ac— A  general  summary:  q.d.,  'Thus  justification 
is  by  faith,  in  order  that  its  purely  gracious  character  may 
be  seen,  and  that  all  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  Abraham's 
faith— whether  of  his  natural  seed  or  no — may  be  assured 
of  the  like  Justification  with  the  parent-bellevei.'  As  9 
Is  written,  Ac. — (Genesis  17.  5.)  This  is  quoted  to  j  nastily 
his  calling  Abraham  the  "father  of    us  all,"  and    in  te 
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te  vie wed  as  a  parenthesis,  before  («.  «.,  •  in  tbe  reckon- 
ing of )  him  whom  he  believed— q.  d„  'Tims  Abraham, 
In  the  reckoning  of  Him  whom  he  believed,  Is  the  father 
sf  oa  all,  In  order  that  nil  may  be  assured,  that  doing  as 
lie  did,  they  shall  be  treated  as  he  was.'  | even]  God,  that 
aoiekenetli  the  dead — The  nature  and  greatness  of  that 
faith  of  Abraham  which  we  are  to  copy  Is  here  strikingly 
described.  What  he  was  required  to  believe  being  above 
■store,  his  faith  had  to  fasten  upon  God's  power  to  sur- 
mount physical  Incapacity,  and  call  into  being  what  did 
not  then  exist.  But  God  having  made  the  promise, 
Abraham  believed  Him  In  spite  of  those  obstacles.  This 
Is  still  farther  illustrated  In  what  follows.  18-aa.  Who 
against  hope — when  no  ground  for  hope  appeared,  be- 
lieved In  hepe — i.  «.,  cherished  the  believing  expecta- 
tion, that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many 
nations,  according  to  that  which  was  spoken,  so 
(<.«.,  8uch  "a*  the  stars  of  heaven,"  Genesis  15.  5)  shall 
*hy  seed  be  ...  he  considered  not,  Ac—  paid  no  at  ten- 
ion  to  those  physical  obstacles,  both  in  himself  and  in 
Sarah,  which  might  seem  to  render  the  fulfilment  hope- 
less. He  staggered  (hesitated)  not  .  .  .  but  was  strong 
urn  faith,  giving  glory  to  God — as  able  to  make  good 
His  own  word  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  And  being  fully 
persuaded,  Ac. — i.  e.,  the  glory  which  Abraham's  faith 
gave  to  God  consisted  In  this,  that,  Arm  in  the  persuasion 
of  God's  ability  to  fulfil  his  promise,  no  difficulties 
shook  him.  And  therefore  It  was  imputed,  Ac. — q.  d., 
'  Let  all  then  take  notioe  that  this  was  not  because  of 
anything  meritorious  in  Abraham,  but  merely  because 
he  so  believed.'  93-25.  Now,  Ac— Here  is  the  application 
of  this  whole  argument  about  Abraham:  'These  things 
were  not  recorded  as  mere  historical  facts,  but  as  Illus- 
trations for  all  time  of  God's  method  of  Justification  by 
faith.'  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  If  we  believe  In 
Him  that  raised  up  Jeans  our  Lord  from  the  dead — 
In  Him  that  hath  done  this,  even  as  Abraham  believed 
that  God  would  raise  up  a  seed  in  whom  all  nations  should 
be  blessed.  Who  was  delivered  for  ('on  account  of) 
•ur  offences — i.  e..  In  order  to  expiate  them  by  His  blood. 
and  raised  again  for  ('  on  account  of,'  i.  e.,  in  order  to) 
•ur  Justification— As  His  resurrection  was  the  Divine 
assurance  that  He  had  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,"  and  the  crowning  of  His  whole  work,  our  Jus- 
tification Is  fitly  connected  with  that  glorious  act.  Note, 
(l.j  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  works,  as  it  generates 
self-exaltation,  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  all 
true  religion  (v.  2;  and  see  on  oh.  3.  21-28,  note  1).  (2.)  The 
way  of  a  sinner's  Justification  has  been  the  same  in  all 
time,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this 
subject  Is  one  with  that  of  the  New  (v.  3,  Ac. ;  and  see  on 
eh.  8.  27-31,  note  1).  (3.)  Faith  and  works,  In  the  matter  of 
Justification,  are  opposite  and  Irreconcilable,  even  as 
grace  and  debt  (v.  4,  5;  and  see  on  ch.  11.  6).  If  God  " Jus- 
tifies the  ungodly,"  works  cannot  be,  In  any  sense  or  *« 
any  degree,  the  ground  of  Justification.  For  the  same. 
reason,  the  first  requisite,  in  order  to  Justification,  must 
be  (under  the  conviction  that  we  are  "  ungodly")  to  despair 
of  It  by  works;  and  the  next,  to  "believe  in  Him  that 
Justifleth  the  ungodly"— that  hath  a  justifying  righteous- 
ness to  bestow,  and  Is  ready  to  bestow  it  upon  those  who 
deserve  none,  and  to  embrace  it  accordingly.  (4.)  The 
sacraments  of  the  Church  were  never  Intended,  and  are 
not  adapted,  to  confer  grace,  or  the  blessings  of  salvation, 
upon  men.  Their  proper  use  is  to  set  a  Divine  teal 
upon  a  ttate  already  existing,  and  so,  they  presu%ypose,  and 
do  not  create  it  {v.  8-12).  As  circumcision  merely  "sealed" 
Abraham's  already  existing  acceptance  with  God,  so 
with  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament.  (5.)  As 
Abraham  Is  "the  heir  of  the  world,"  all  nations  being 
blessed  in  him,  through  his  Seed  Christ  Jesus,  and  Justi- 
fied solely  according  to  the  pattern  of  his  faith,  so  the 
transmission  of  the  true  religion  and  all  the  salvation 
which  the  world  will  ever  experience  shall  yet  be  traced 
back  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  Joy,  to  that  morning 
■lawn  when  "the  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham,  when  ne  was  Id  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt 
*  Gharran,"  Acva  7.  i  (v.  IS).  (6.)  Nothing  gives  more 
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glory  to  God  tnan  simple  faith  In  His  word,  especially 
when  all  things  seem  to  render  the  fulfilment  of  It  hope- 
less (v.  18-21).  (7.)  All  the  Scripture  examples  of  faith 
were  recorded  on  purpose  to  beget  and  encourage  the  Ilka 
faith  in  every  succeeding  age  (v.  23,  24;  and  cf.  oh.  16.  0. 
(8.)  Justification,  in  this  argument,  cannot  be  taken—  as 
Romanists  and  other  errorlsts  Insist— to  mean  a  change 
upon  men's  character ;  for  besides  that  this  Is  to  confound 
It  with  Sanctiflcation,  which  has  Its  appropriate  place  la 
this  Epistle,  the  whole  argument  of  the  present  chapter— 
and  nearly  all  Its  more  important  clauses,  expressions, 
and  words— would  in  that  case  be  unsuitable,  and  flttef 
only  to  mislead.  Beyond  all  doubt  It  means  exclusively 
a  change  upon  men's  state  or  relation  to  Ood  ;  or,  In  scien- 
tific language,  It  Is  an  objective,  not  a  subjective  change— f 
change  from  guilt  and  condemnation  to  acquittal  and  av 
ceptance.  And  the  best  evidence  that  this  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  argument  is,  that  it  opens  all  the  wards  of  the 
many-chambered  lock  with  which  the  apostle  has  en- 
riched us  in  this  Epistle. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-1L  Thb  Blessed  Effects  of  Justification  »t 
Faith.  The  proof  of  this  doctrine  being  now  concluded 
the  apostle  comes  here  to  treat  of  Its  fruits,  reserving  the 
full  consideration  of  this  topic  to  another  stage  of  the  ar- 
gument (ch.  8).  1.  Therefore  being  ('  having  been')  Jus- 
tilled  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  Ac— If  we  are 
to  be  guided  by  MS.  authority,  the  true  reading  here, 
beyond  doubt,  Is,  'Let  us  have  peace;'  a  reading,  how- 
ever, which  most  reject,  because  they  think  It  unnatoraJ 
to  exhort  men  to  have  what  It  belongs  to  God  to  give,  an' 
because  the  apostle  Is  not  here  giving  exhortations,  but 
stating  matters  of  fact.  But  as  it  seems  hazardous,  to  set 
aside  the  decisive  testimony  of  MSS.,  as  to  what  the 
apostle  did  write.  In  favour  of  what  we  merely  think  he 
ought  to  have  written,  let  ns  pause  and  ask— If  It  be  the 
privilege  of  the  Justified  to  "have  peace  with  God,"  why 
might  not  the  apostle  begin  his  enumeration  of  the  fruits 
of  Justification  by  calling  on  believers  to  'roJlze'  this 
peace  as  belonged  to  them,  or  cherish  the  Joyful  con- 
sciousness of  It  as  their  own  ?  And  If  this  Is  what  he  has 
done,  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  In  the  same 
style,  and  the  other  fruits  of  Justification  might  be  set 
down  simply  as  matters  of  fact.  This  "  peace"  is  drst  a 
change  In  God's  relation  to  us;  and  next,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  change  on  our  part  towards  Him.  God, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  "reconciled  us  to  Hlmseii"  by  Jesus 
Christ"  (2  Corinthians  6. 18);  and  we,  on  the  ot^er  hand, 
setting  our  seal  to  this,  "are  reconciled  to  God"  (2  Corin- 
thians 5.20).  The  "propitiation"  Is  the  meeting-place; 
there  the  controversy  on  both  sides  terminates  in  an 
honourable  and  eternal  "peace."  it.  By  whoir  *lso  we 
have  ('  have  had')  access  by  faith  Into  this  grace  (favour 
with  God)  wherein  we  stand — q.  d.,  'To  that  na.ae  faith 
which  first  gave  us  "peace  with  God"  we  owr  our  Intro- 
duction into  that  permanent  standing  In  the  favour  of  God 
which  the  Justified  enjoy.'  As  It  is  difficu't  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  peace  first  mentioned,  we  ^gard  it  aa 
merely  an  additional  phase  of  the  same  [Met: .er.  Phi j> 
ippi,  Mbhbins],  rather  than  something  ne"\  [Beza, 
Tholuck,  Hodge.]  and  rejoice — 'glory,'  'boast,'  'tri- 
umph'— '  rejoice'  Is  not  strong  enough.  In  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God — See  on  "  nope,"  v.  4.  3,  4.  we  glory  La 
tribulation  also)  knowing  that  ti  ilmlnrlo..  vvorketh 
patience — Patience  is  the  quiet  endurance  of  what  we 
cannot  but  wish  removed,  whether  it  be  the  withhold! j« 
of  promised  good  (ch.  8.  25),  or  the  continued  experience 
of  positive  ill  (as  here).  There  Is  indeed  a  patieice  of  un- 
renewed nature,  which  has  something  noble  in  "t,  though 
In  many  cases  the  offspring  of  pride,  if  not  of  boniathina 
lower.  Men  have  been  known  to  endure  eve*^  form  ol 
privation,  torture,  and  death,  without  a  murmur  and 
without  even  visible  emotion,  merely  became  they 
deemed  It  unworthy  of  them  to  sink  under  unavoidable 
111.  But  this  proud,  stoclal  hardihood  has  nothing  la 
common  with  the  grace  of  patience— whloh  la  either  the 
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endurance  of  ill  because  it  is  of  God  (Job  1.  21,  22;  X 
10),  or  »ne  calm  wailing  for  promised  good  till  His  time  to 
ttopense  It  name  (Hehrew*  lo.  <lo);  in  the  fall  persuasion 
tout  such  trials  are  divinely  appointed,  are  the  needed 
discipline  of  God's  children,  are  bat  for  a  definite  period, 
and  are  not  sent  without  abundant  promises  of  "  songs  In 
tb*  night.''  If  such  he  the  "patience"  which  "tribula- 
tion worketu,"  no  wonder  that  patience  worlidli  ex. 
partes** — rather  '  proof,'  as  the  same  word  Is  rendered  In 
I  Corinthians  2.  9;  18.  8;  Phlllppians  2.  22;  (.  e.,  experi- 
saeutal  evidence  that  we  have  "believed  through  grace." 
msd  experience  (' proof ')  hope— "  of  the  glory  of  God,"  as 
prepared  for  us.  Thus  have  we  hope  In  two  distinct  ways, 
and  at  two  successive  stages  of  the  Christian  life:  first. 
Immediately  on  believing,  along  with  the  sense  of  peace 
and  abiding  access  to  God  (v.  1);  next,  after  the  reality  of 
this  faith  has  been  "proved,"  particularly  by  the  patient 
endurance  of  trials  sent  to  test  It.  We  first  get  It  by  look- 
ing tnoay  from  ourselves  to  the  Lamb  of  God ;  next  by 
looking  into  or  upon  ourselves  as  transformed  by  that 
"looking  nnto  Jeans."  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  acts 
(m  they  say)  objectively;  In  the  other, subjectively.  The  one 
to  (as  divines  say)  the  assurance  of  faith;  the  other,  the 
wnrrmrr  of  sense.  5.  And  hope  mnlieth  not  ashamed 
(potteth  not  to  shame,  as  empty  hopes  do);  because  the 
love  of  God — i.  «.,  not  '  our  love  to  God,'  as  the  Romish 
and  some  Protestant  expositors  (following  some  of  the 
*>thers)  represent  It;  bat  clearly  'God's  love  to  as'— as 
moat  expositors  agree,  is  shed  abroad— lit.,  'poured 
torth,'  i.  «.,  copiously  diffused  (cf.  John  7.  38;  Titus  3.  6). 
•7 the  Holy  Ghost  which  la  (rather  'was')  given  nnto 
.—  i,  e.,  at  the  great  Pentecostal  effusion,  which  Is  viewed 
•a  the  formal  donation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  of  God, 
for  all  time  and  for  each  believer.  {The  Holy  Ghost  is 
here  first  introduced  in  this  Epistle.)  It  Is  as  if  the  apostle 
had  said,  'And  how  can  this  hope  of  glory,  which  as 
believers  we  cherish,  put  ns  to  shame,  when  we  feel  God 
Himself,  by  His  Spirit  given  to  as,  drenching  our  hearts 
in  sweet,  all-subduing  sensations  of  His  wondrous  love 
to  n*  in  Christ  Jesus?'  This  leads  the  apostle  to  expatiate 
on  the  amazing  character  of  that  love.  6-8.  For  when 
are  w*r*  yet  without  strength — i.  e.,  powerless  to  deliver 
Tursel  ves,  and  so  ready  to  perish.  In  due  time  (at  the  ap- 
pointed season)  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly— Three  sig- 
aad  properties  of  God's  love  are  here  given:  First,  "Christ 
•led  for  the  ungodly"  whose  character,  so  far  from  meriting 
any  interposition  in  their  behalf,  was  altogether  repulsive 
lo  the  eye  of  God ;  second,  He  did  this  "  when  they  were 
without  strength"— with  nothing  between  them  and  perdi- 
tion but  that  self-originating  Divine  compassion ;  third, 
He  did  this  "  at  the  due  time,"  when  it  was  most  fitting  that 
it  should  take  place  (cf.  Galatians  4.  4).  The  two  former  of 
these  properties  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  illustrate. 
for  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  (a  man  of  simply  un- 
exceptionable character)  will  one  ('  any  one')  die  t  yet  per- 
»d  venture  for  a  good  man — (a  man  who,  besides  being 
unexceptionable.  Is  distinguished  for  goodness,  a  benefac- 
tor to  society)  some  ('  some  one')  would  (rather  'doth') 
even  dare  to  die— q.  d., '  Scarce  an  instance  occurs  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  one  merely  upright;  though  for  one  who 
makes  himself  a  blessing  to  society  there  may  be  found 
an  example  of  such  noble  surrender  of  life.'  [So  Ben- 
•bx,  Olshatjsen,  Tholtjck,  Alfobd,  Philippi.J  (To 
make  the  "righteous"  and  the  "good"  man  here  to  mean 
the  same  person,  and  the  whole  sense  to  be  that '  though 
rare,  the  case  may  m'cur,  of  one  making  a  sacrifice  of  life 
tor  a  worthy  character'  [as  Calvin,  Bkza,  Fbitzschb, 
JOWBTT],  Is  extremely  fiat.  But  God  commendeth  ('set- 
loth  off,'  '  dlsplayeth'— in  glorious  contrast  with  all  that 
Bu  -u  will  do  for  each  other)  his  love  toward  us,  In  that, 
«  hlle  we  were  yet  sinners — i.  e..  In  a  state  not  of  posi- 
tive "goodness,"  nor  even  of  negative  "righteousness," 
but  on  the  contrary,  "sinners,"  a  state  which  his  soul 
aateth  -Christ  died  for  us — Now  comes  the  overpowering 
Inference,  emphatically  redoubled.  9,  10.  Much  more 
then,  kehtg  ('  having  been')  now  justified  by  his  blood, 
mrm  shall  he  *»«!  front  wrath  through  him.  For  If, 
we  were  eaemlei,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 


the  death  *f  hie  Son,  nim-h  more,  hclnit  now  (*  Ban**- 
now  been')  reconciled,  we  shall   be  saved   by  hie  ItSt- 

q. d.,  'If  that  part  of  the  Havlour's  work  which  com  His. 
His  blood,  and  which  had  to  he  wrought  tor  persons  lit 
capable  of  the  least  sympathy  either  with  His  love  or  Hl» 
labours  In  their  behalf  —  even  our  "Justification,"  on/ 
"reconciliation" — is  already  completed;  how  much  more 
will  He  do  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  since  He  has  it  to  do, 
not  by  death-agonies  any  more,  but  in  untroubled  "lito," 
and  uo  longer  for  enemies,  but  for  friends — from  whom, 
at  every  stage  of  it.  He  receives  the  grateful  response  of 
redeemed  and  adoring  souls T'  To  be  "saved  from  wrath 
through  Him,"  denotes  here  the  whole  work  of  Christ  to- 
wards believers,  from  the  moment  of  Justification,  whee 
the  wrath  of  God  Is  tnrned  away  from  them,  till  the  Judgs 
on  the  great  white  throne  shall  discharge  that  wrath 
upon  them  that  "  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesu* 
Christ;"  and  that  work  may  all  be  summed  up  in  "  keep- 
ing them  from  falling,  and  presenting  them  faultless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  Joy"  (Ju<" 
24):  thus  are  they  "saved  from  wrath  through  him."  I. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  Joy  (rather,  glory)  in  Go, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  f  through')  whou 
we  have  now  received  the  atonement — rather, '  the  rec- 
onciliation' {Margin),  as  the  same  word  is  rendered  in  v. 
10  and  In  2  Corinthians  5.  18,  19.  (In  fact,  the  earlier 
meaning  of  the  English  word  'atonement'  was  '  the  rec- 
onciliation of  two  estranged  parties.')  [Trench,  j  The 
foregoing  effects  of  Justification  were  all  benefits  to  our- 
selves, calling  for  gratitude;  this  last  may  be  termed  a 
purely  disinterested  one.  Our  first  feeling  towards  God, 
after  we  have  found  peace  with  Him,  is  that  of  clinging 
gratitude  for  so  costly  a  salvation ;  but  no  sooner  have 
we  learned  to  cry,  Abba,  Father,  under  the  sweet  sense 
of  reconciliation,  than  "  glorlatlon"  in  Him  takes  the 
place  of  dread  of  Him,  and  now  He  appears  to  us  "  alto- 
gether lovely!"  — On  this  section,  Note  (1.)  How  glori- 
ously does  the  Gospel  evince  Its  Divine  origin  by  basing 
all  acceptable  obedience  on  "peace  with  God,"  laying 
the  foundations  of  this  peace  in  a  righteous  "justifica- 
tion" of  the  sinner  "through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
making  this  the  entrance  to  a  permanent  standing  in  the 
Divine  favour,  and  a  triumphant  expectation  of  future 
glory !  (v.  1,  2).  Other  peace,  worthy  of  the  name,  there  h? 
none;  and  as  those  who  are  strangers  to  It  rise  not  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  high  fellowship  with  God,  so  they  have 
neither  any  taste  for  it  nor  desire  after  it.  (2.)  As  only 
believers  possess  the  true  secret  of  patience  under  trials, 
so,  although  "  not  Joyous  but  grievous"  in  themselves 
(Hebrews  12. 17),  when  trials  divinely  sent  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  evidencing  their  faith  by  the  grace  of 
patience  under  them,  they  should  "  count  It  all  Joy"  (e.  3, 
4;  and  see  James  1,  2,  3).  (3.)  "  Hope,"  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment sense  of  the  term,  is  not  a  lower  degree  of  faith  or 
assurance  (as  many  now  say,  I  hope  for  heaven,  but  am 
not  sure  of  It);  but  invariably  means  'the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  future  good.'  It  presupposes  faith ;  and  what 
faith  assures  us  will  be  ours,  hope  accordingly  expects.  It, 
the  nourishment  of  this  hope,  the  soul's  look  outward  to 
Christ  for  the  ground  of  it,  and  inward  upon  ourselves  for 
evidence  of  its  reality,  must  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
(v.  2  and  4  compared).  (4.)  It  Is  the  proper  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  beget  in  the  soul  the  full  conviction  and 
joyful  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God  In  Christ  Jesus  tc 
sinners  of  mankind,  and  to  ourselves  In  particular;  and 
where  this  exists,  it  carries  with  it  such  an  assurance  of 
final  salvation  as  cannot  deceive  (v.  5).  (5.)  The  Justifica- 
tion of  sinful  men  is  not  in  virtue  of  their  amendment 
but  of  "the  blood  of  God's  Son;"  and  while  this  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  In  v.  9,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the 
"  death  of  His  Son,"  affirmed  In  v.  10,  is  but  a  variety  ol 
the  same  statement.  In  both,  the  blessing  meant  is  tkt 
restoration  of  the  sinner  to  a  righteous  standing  in  the  sight 
of  God;  and  in  both,  the  meritorious  ground  of  this, 
which  is  Intended  to  be  conveyed,  is  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice of  God's  Son.  (6.)  Gratitude  to  God  for  redeeming 
love,  if  It  could  exist  without  delight  In  God  Himself 
would  be  a  selfish  and  worthless  feeling :  but  when  t tw 
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Kie  rw«s  lino  tne  other— the  transporting  sense  ol  eternal 
'  reconciliation"  pA»«ing  Into  "glorlation  In  God"  Hlrn- 
t*lf — then  the  lower  lis  sanctified  ami  sustained  by  the 
algher,  and  each  feeling  Is  perfective  of  the  other  (v.  11). 

12-21.  Comparison  and  Contrast  betwek.n  Adam 
ikd  Christ  in  thkik  Relation  to  the  Human  Fam- 
ily. (This  profound  and  most  weighty  section  has  occa- 
sioned an  Immense  deal  of  critical  and  theological  dis- 
suasion, In  which  every  poiut,  and  almost  every  clause, 
has  been  contested.  We  can  here  but  set  down  what  ap- 
pears to  as  to  be  the  only  tenable  view  of  it  as  a  whole 
and  of  Its  successive  clauses,  with  some  slight  indication 
of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment.)  18.  Wherefore — i.e.. 
Things  being  so;  referring  back  to  the  whole  preceding 
argument,  as  by  one  man  (Adam)  sin — considered  here 
In  lt«  guilt,  criminality,  peual  desert,  entered  Into  the 
world,  mid  death  by  (as  the  penalty  of)  slis  t  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned — 
rather, '  all  sinned,'  i.e.,  tn  that  one  man's  first  sin.  Thus 
death  reaches  every  Individual  of  the  human  family,  as 
the  penally  due  to  himself.  [So,  in  substance,  Bk.ngel, 
Hodok.  Philippi.]  Here  we  should  have  expected  the 
apostle  to  finish  his  sentence,  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
'  Kven  so,  by  one  man  righteousness  has  entered  Into 
the  world,  and  life  by  righteousness.'  But,  Instead  of 
this,  we  have  a  digression,  extending  to  five  verses,  to 
Illustrate  the  Important  statement  of  v.  12;  and  it  is  only 
at  v.  18  that  the  comparison  Is  resumed  and  finished.  13- 
I*.  For  until  the  law  tin  wm  In  the  world — i.e.,  during 
all  the  period  from  Adam  "until  the  law'"  of  Moses  was 
given,  God  continued  to  treat  men  a.s  sinners,  but  sin  is 
not  Imputed  where  there  Is  no  law — q.  d.,  '  There  must 
therefore  have  been  a  law  during  that  period,  because  sin 
was  then  Imputed;'  aa  is  now  to  be  shown.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them 
that  hied  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression  —  But  who  are  they?  — a  much-contested 
question.  Infants  (say  some),  who  being  guiltless  of  ac- 
tual sin,  may  be  said  not  to  have  sinned  in  the  way  that 
Adam  did.  [AaGUSTiN,  Beza,  Hodge.]  But  why  should 
Infants  be  specially  connected  with  the  period  "from 
Adam  to  Moses,"  since  they  die  alike  in  every  period? 
And  if  the  apostle  meant  to  express  here  the  death  of  in- 
fants, why  has  he  done  it  so  enigmatically?  Besides, 
the  death  of  infants  is  comprehended  in  the  universal 
mortality  on  account  of  the  first  sin,  so  emphatically 
expressed  tn  v.  12;  what  need  then  to  specify  it  here? 
and  why,  if  not  necessary,  should  we  presume  it  to  be 
meant  here,  unless  the  language  unmistakably  point  to  it 
—which  it  certainly  does  not  T  The  meaning  then  must 
be,  ttiat  '  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over 
those  that  had  not,  like  Adam,  transgressed  against  a 
positive  commandment,  threatening  death  to  the  disobe- 
dient.' (So  most  interpreters.)  In  this  case,  the  particle 
"even,"  Instead  of  specifying  one  particular  class  of  those 
who  lived  "from  Adam  to  Moses  "  (as  the  other  interpre- 
tation supposes),  merely  explains  what  it  was  that  made 
the  case  of  those  who  died  from  Adam  to  Moses  worthy  of 
special  notice— namely,  that '  though  unlike  Adam  and  all 
since  Moses,  those  who  lived  between  the  two  had  no 
positive  threatening  of  death  for  transgression,  "  never- 
theless, death  reigned  even  over  them." '  who  Is  the 
ftgjua-e  (or, '  a  type ')  of  him  [that  was]  to  come  (Christ)— 
•  This  clause  Is  inserted  on  the  first  mention  of  the  name 
"Adam,"  the  one  man  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  to  recall 
the  purpose  for  which  he  is  treating  of  him,  as  the  figure  of 
Christ.''  [Alfobd.]  The  point  of  analogy  intended  here  is 
plainly  the  public  character  which  both  sustained,  neither 
of  the  two  being  regarded  tn  the  Divine  procedure  towards 
men  as  mere  individual  men,  but  both  alike  as  representa- 
tive men.  (Some  take  the  proper  supplement  here  to  be 
14  Him  [that  Is]  to  come;"  understanding  the  apostle  to 
■peak  from  his  own  time,  and  to  refer  to  Christ's  second 
Homing.  [Fbitzschk,  Dk  Wbttk,  Alford.]  But  this  is 
unnatural,  since  the  analogy  of  the  second  Adam  to  the 
first  has  been  in  full  development  ever  since  "  God  exalted 
Hlin  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,"  and  It  will  only  re- 
suCc   \o  be  consummated  at  His  second  coming.    The 


simple  meaning  is,  as  nearly  ail  Interpreters  agree,  tnat 
Adam  Is  a  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come  after  him  In  lbs 
same  public  character,  and  so  to  be  "  the  second  Adam.") 
Bnt(' Yet,'  '  Howbell')  not  as  the  offence  ('trespass')  m 
also  is  the  free  gift  (or  'the  gracious  gift,'  'the  gift  of 
grace')—  q.  d..  The  two  cases  present  points  of  contrast  as 
well  as  resemblance.  For  If,  Ac— rather,  '  For  If  through 
the  offence  ol  the  one  the  many  died  (t.  e.,  In  that  ant 
man's  first  sin),  much  more  did  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
free  gift  by  grace,  even  that  of  the  one  mar.,  Jesns  Christ 
abound  unto  the  many.'  By  "the  many"  is  meant  th« 
mass  of  mankind  represented  respectively  by  Adam  and 
Christ,  as  opposed,  not  to  few,  but  to  "  the  one"  who  re- 
presented them.  By  "the  free  gift"  Is  meant  (as  In  v.  17) 
the  glorious  gift  of  justifying  righteousness  :  this  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  "the  grace  of  God."  as  the  effect  from 
the  cause ;  and  both  are  said  to  "abound"  towards  us  Is 
Christ— in  what  sense  will  appear  In  the  next  two  verses 
And  the  "  much  more,"  of  the  one  case  than  the  other 
does  not  mean  that  we  get  much  more  of  good  by  Chris 
than  of  evil  by  Adam  (for  it  is  not  a  case  of  quantity  al 
all);  but  that  we  have  much  more  reason  to  expect,  or  11 
la  much  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  God,  that  the  many 
should  be  benefited  by  the  merit  of  one,  than  that  they 
should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  one ;  and  If  the  latter  has  hap- 
pened, much  more  may  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  former. 
[Philippi,  Hodoe.]  16.  And  not  as  [it  was]  by  one  thai 
sinned,  so  [Is]  the  gift — q.d.,  'Another  point  of  oontras 
may  be  mentioned.'  for  the  Judgment  ('sentence  ')  wa 
by  one  (rather,  '  was  of  one,'  meaning  not '  one  man,  but, 
as  appears  from  the  next  clause,  'one  offence')  to  con. 
demnatlon,  but  tl»e  free  gift  ('  gift  of  grace  ')  is  of  many 
olTenccs  unto  Justification— a  glorious  polntof  contrast; 
q.  d.,  'The  condemnation  by  Adam  was  for  one  sin;  but 
the  Justification  by  Christ  Is  an  absolution  not  only  from 
the  guilt  of  that  first  offence,  mysteriously  attaching  to 
every  individual  of  the  race,  but  from  Uto  countless  offences 
Into  which,  as  a  germ  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  every  child 
of  Adam,  It  unfolds  itself  in  his  life.'  This  is  the  meaning 
of  "grace  at/ounding  towards  us  in  the  abundance  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness."  It  is  a  grace  not  only  rich  In  Its 
character,  but  rich  in  detail;  it  Is  a  "righteousness '"  Dot 
only  rich  In  a  complete  justification  of  the  guilty,  condemned 
sinner;  but  rich  in  the  amplitude  of  th*  ground  which  it 
covers,  leaving  no  one  sin  of  any  of  the  Justified  uncan- 
celled, but  making  him,  though  loaded  with  the  guilt  of 
myriads  of  offences,  "  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ.' 
17.  For  if  by  ('the')  one  man's  offence  death  reigned 
by  one  ('through  the  one');  much  more  shall  they 
which  receive  ('  the ')  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the 
gift  of  (Justifying)  righteousness  .  .  .  reign  in  life  by 
one  ('through  the  one  '),  Jesus  Christ— We  have  here  the 
two  ideas  of  v.  IS  and  16  sublimely  combined  into  one,  as 
If  the  subject  had  grown  upon  the  apostle  as  be  advanced 
In  his  comparison  of  the  two  cases.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
In  this  section,  he  speaks  of  that  life  which  springs  out 
of  Justification,  in  contrast  with  the  death  which  springs 
from  sin  and  follows  condemnation.  The  propor  Idea  of 
It  therefore  Is, '  Bight  to  live  '— '  Righteous  life  '—life  pos- 
sessed and  enjoyed  with  the  good-will,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  eternal  law,  of  "Him  thatsltteth  on  the  Throne  ;" 
life  therefore  In  Its  widest  sense — life  In  the  whole  man 
and  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  human  existence, 
the  life  of  blissful  and  loving  relationship  to  God  in  sou) 
and  body,  for  ever  and  ever.  It  Is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that 
while  he  says  death  "  reigned  over  "  us  through  Adam,  he 
does  not  say  Life  "  reigns  over  us  "  through  Christ ;  lest  he 
should  seem  to  Invest  this  new  life  with  the  very  attri- 
bute of  death— that  of  fell  and  malignant  tyranny,  of 
which  we  were  the  hapless  victims.  Nor  d^es  he  say  Life 
reigns  in  us,  which  would  have  been  a  scriptural  enough 
idea ;  but,  which  Is  much  more  pregnant,  "  We  shall 
reign  in  life."  While /Veedotn  and  might  are  Implied  In  the 
figure  of  "  reigning,"  "  life  "  Is  represented  as  the  glorious 
territory  or  atmosphere  of  that  reign.  And  by  recurring 
to  the  Idea  of  v.  16,  as  to  the  "  many  offences  "  whose  com- 
plete pardon  shows  "  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness,"  the  whole  statement  Is  to  tn!*  onV* 
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XI  one  man's  one  offence  let  loose  against  us  the  tyrant 
power  of  Death,  to  hold  us  as  lis  victims  In  helpless  bond- 
age, "much  more,"  when  we  stand  forth  enriched  with 
fctod'n  "abounding  grace  "  and  in  the  beauty  of  a  complete 
absolution  from  countless  offences,  shall  we  expatiate  In 
»  life  divinely  owned  and  legally  secured,  "  reigning  "  In 
exultant  freedom  and  unchallenged  might,  through  that 
3ther  matchless  "  One,"  Jesus  Christ  I'  (On  the  Import  of 
Hie  future  tense  In  this  last  clause,  see  on  v.  19,  and  on  ch. 
1.5,)  18.  Therefor©— now  at  length  resuming  the  unfin- 
ished comparison  of  v.  12,  In  order  to  give  formally  the  con- 
tludlng  memherof  It,  which  had  been  done  once  and  agsiln 
tttbrtotUiaUy,  in  the  Intermediate  verses,  as  by  the  ot- 
I'ttnce  of  one  [  judgment  rniuit  |  (or,  more  Simply,  Mtcaiae') 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  \  even  so  by  lite  right- 
eousness of  one  [the  free  gtf t  cumej  (rather,  '  it  came') 
upun  all  men  to  justification  of  life  —  [So  Calvin.  Ben- 
obi,,  Olshauben,  Tholock,  Hodge,  Phii.ippi.]  But 
better,  as  we  Judge:  'As  through  one  offence[itcame]upon 
all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  through  one  righteous- 
ness [It  came]  upon  all  men  to  Justification  of  life.'    [Ho 

BKZA.  GROTIU8,  FEHME,  METER,  DE  WE'ITE,  Al,FORl),  RE- 
VISED Version.]  In  this  case,  the  apostle,  resuming  the 
statement  of  v.  12,  expresses  It  In  a  more  concentrated  and 
vivid  form— suggested  no  doubt  by  the  expression  in  v.  Id, 
**  through  one  offence,"  representing  Christ's  whole  work, 
considered  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  as  "one 
righteousness."  (Some  would  render  the  peculiar  word 
liere  employed,  ' one  righteous  act'  [Alkord,  Revised 
Version,  Ac.];  understanding  by  it  Christ's  death  as  the 
one  redeeming  act  which  reversed  the  one  undoing  act  of 
Adam.  But  this  Is  to  limit  the  apostle's  Idea  too  much  ;  for 
as  the  same  word  Is  properly  rendered  "  righteousness  "in 
ch.  N.  4,  where  It  means  "  the  rlghteousuess  of  the  law  as 
fulfilled  by  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit,"  so  here  It  denotes  Christ's  whole  "obedience  unto 
ieatb,"  considered  as  the  one  meritorious  ground  of  the 
reversal  of  the  condemnation  which  came  by  Adam.  But 
an  this,  and  on  the  expression,  "  all  men,"  see  on  t>.  19. 
The  expression  "Justification  of  life,"  is  a  vivid  combina- 
tion of  two  Ideas  already  expatiated  upon,  meaning  'jus- 
tification entitling  to  and  issuing  In  the  rightful  "obses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  life.')  10.  For,  Ac— better,  /ot 
ati  by  th«  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  node. 
sinners,  even  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the 
many  be  made  righteous.'  On  this  great  verse  observe, 
first,  that  by  the  "obedience"  of  Christ  here  Is  plainly  not 
meant  more  than  what  divines  call  His  active  obedience, 
as  distinguished  from  His  sufferings  and  death ;  It  is  the 
entire  work  of  Christ  in  Its  obediential  character.  Our 
Lord  Himself  represents  even  His  death  ;is  His  great  act 
o*  obedience  to  the  Father:  "Ihis  commandment,  (t.  e.,  to 
lay  down  and  resume  Ills  life)  have  I  received  of  my 
Father"  (John  10.  18).  Second,  The  significant  word  twice 
rendered  "made,"  does  not  signify  to  work  a  change,  upon  a 
person  or  thing,  but  to  constitute  or  ordain,  as  will  be  seen 
from  eul  the  places  where  It  is  used.  Here,  accordingly, 
It  is  Intended  to  express  that  judicial  act  which  holds  men, 
in  virtue  of  their  connection  with  Adam,  as  sinners; 
and,  In  connection  with  Christ,  as  righteous.  Third,  The 
change  of  tvnse  from  the  past  to  the  future — "as  through 
Adam  we  wer«  made  sinners,  so  through  Christ  we  shall 
eV  made  "dghteous" — delightfully  expresses  the  enduring 
Miaracter  of  the  act.  and  of  the  economy  to  which  such 
nets  belong.  In  contrast  with  the  ior-ever-past  ruin  of 
nedevers  In  Adam.  (See  <>u  ch.  rt.  5.)  Fourth,  The  "all 
men"  of  v.  In  and  the  "  many"  of  v.  lit  are  the  same  party, 
though  undur  h  slightly  different  aspect.  In  the  latter 
Base,  the  contrast  Is  between  thetm*  representative  (Adam 
— Christ)  and  the  mamy  whom  he  represented;  In  the  for- 
ever cane.  It  Is  between  the  one  head  (Adam — Christ)  and 
Uiq  toman  race,  affected  for  death  and  life  respectively 
by  the  actings  of  that  one.  Only  in  this  latter  case  It  is 
the  redeemed  family  of  man  that  Is  alone  In  view;  It  is 
WurucnUt,  as  i*otoally  lost,  bnt  also  as  actually  saved,  as 
rn'.ned  and  recovered.  Such  as  refuse  to  fall  In  with  the 
Vl^b  purpose  of  God  to  constitute  His  Son  a  "second 
*«t*m.    thr  HmwI  or  a  nc-w  race,  and  as  lmper  itent  and 


unbelieving  finally  perish,  have  no  place  In  this  seewti*, 
of  the  Epistle,  whose  sole  object  is  to  show  how  God 
repairs  in  the  second  Adam  the  evil  done  by  the  Oral 
(Thus  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  has  no  pl&os 
here.  Thus  too  the  forced  Interpretation  by  which  tn« 
"Justification  of  all"  is  made  to  mean  a  Justification 
merely  In  possibility  and  offer  to  all,  and  the  "justification 
of  the  many"  to  mean  the  actual  Justification  of  as  many 
as  believe  [Ai,fori>,  Ac],  is  completely  avoided.  And 
thus  the  harshness  of  comparing  a  whole  fallen  family 
with  a  recovered  part  Is  got  rid  of.  However  true  it  be  In 
fact  that  part  of  mankind  are  not  saved,  this  Is  not  tue 
aspect  In  which  tne  subject  Is  here  presented.  It  Is  total* 
that  are  compared  and  contrasted  ;  and  It  is  the  same  total 
In  two  successive  conditions — namely,  the  human  race  a*, 
ruined  in  Adam  and  recovered  In  Christ.)  30,81.  More- 
over the  law—'  The  law,  however.'  The  Jew  might  say 
If  the  whole  purposes  of  God  towards  men  centre  in 
Adam  and  Christ,  where  does  "the  law"  come  In,  and 
what  was  the  use  of  it?  Answer:  It  entered — But  the 
word  expresses  an  important  Idea  besides  'entering.'  It 
signifies,  'entered  Incidentally,'  or  '  parenthetically."  (In 
Galatlans  2. 1  the  same  word  is  rendered  '  came  In  privily.') 
The  meaning  Is,  that  the  promulgation  of  the  law  at  Sinai 
was  no  primary  or  essential  feature  of  the  Divine  plan, 
but  It  was  "  added"  (Galatlans  3. 10)  for  a  subordinate  pur- 
pose— the  more  fully  to  reveal  the  evil  occasioned  by 
Adam,  and  the  need  and  glory  of  the  remedy  by  Christ. 
that  the  offence  might  abound — (or,  '  be  multiplied'). 
But.  what  offence?  Throughout  all  this  section  'the. 
offence'  (four  times  repeated  besides  here)  has  one  definite 
meaning,  namely, 'the  one  first  offence  of  Adam;'  and 
this,  in  our  judgment,  is  its  meaning  here  also:  q.  d.,  'All 
our  multitudinous  breaches  of  the  law  are  nothing  but 
that  one  first  offence,  lodged  mysteriously  in  the  bosom  of 
every  child  of  Adam  as  an  offending  principal,  and  multi- 
plying itself  Into  myriads  of  particular  offences  In  the  life 
of  each.'  What  was  one  act  of  disobedience  in  the  head 
has  been  converted  into  a  vital  and  virulent  principle  oi 
disobedience  in  all  the  members  of  the  human  family, 
whose  every  act  of  wilful  rebellion  proclaims  itself  tho 
child  of  the  original  transgression.  But  where  sin 
ibotmd«~l  (or,  'was  multiplied')  grace  did  much  more 
itHtund — rather,  'did  exceedingly  abound,'  or  'super- 
abound.'  The  comparison  here  is  between  the  multipli- 
cation of  one  offence  Into  countless  transgressions,  and 
such  an  overflow  of  grace  as  more  than  meets  that  appall* 
lug  case.  That  as  sin—Observe,  the  word  "offence"  is  no 
more  used,  as  that  had  been  sufficiently  illustrated  ;  but 
—what  better  befitted  this  comprehensive  summation  of 
the  whole  matter— the  great  general  term  Sin,  hath 
reigned  unto  death — rather,  'in  deatn,'  triumphing  and 
(as  It  were)  revelling  in  that  complete  destruction  of  its 
victims,  even  so  might  grace  reign — In  v.  14,  17  we  had 
the  reign  of  death  over  the  guilty  and  conaemned  in 
Adam;  here  It  is  the  reign  of  the  mighty  causes  of  these — 
of  SIN  which  clothes  Death  a  Sovereign  with  venomous 
power  (i  Corinthians  15.  5(f)  and  with  awful  authority  (ch. ft. 
23),  and  of  Grace,  the  grace  which  originated  the  scheme 
of  salvation,  the  grace  which  "sent  the  Son  to  ^e  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  the  grace  which  "  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,"  the  grace  which  "makes  xr 
to  be  the  righteousness  of  God  In  Him,''  so  that  "we  who 
receive  the  abundance  of  grace  and  o"  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness do  reign  In  life  by  One,  Jesus  Christ!"'  through 
righteousness— not  ours  certainly  ('the  obedience  of 
Christians,'  to  use  the  wretched  language  of  GrotiusO, 
nor  yet  exactly  'Justification'  [Stuart,  Hodge];  Out 
rather, 'the  (Justifying)  rlghteousuess  of  Christ'  [Bexa, 
Alford,  and  In  substance,  Oi^shausen,  Meyer];  the 
same  which  In  v.  19  Is  called  His  "obedience,"  meaning 
His  whole  mediatorial  work  In  the  flesh.  This  Is  here 
represented  as  the  riglUeous  medium  through  which  grace 
reaches  its  objects  and  attains  all  Its  ends,  the  stable 
throne  from  which  Grace  as  a  Sovereign  dispenses  its 
Baring  benefits  to  as  many  as  are  brought  under  its  be- 
nign sway.  >tuto  eternal  life— which  Is  salvation  In  >1* 
highest  form  and  fullest  development  for  ever,     njr  J- 
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0%rls%  t-vr  L<ord — Thus,  on  that  "Name  which  is  above 
rrery  natk  «\"  the  echoes  of  this  hymn  to  the  glory  of 
"Grace"  die  rway,  and  "Jesus  Is  left  alone."  On  review- 
ing this  goldeu  section  of  our  Epistle,  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  occur:  (1.)  If  this  section  do  not  teach  that 
the  whole  race  of  Adam,  standing  in  him  as  their  federal 
bead.  '  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression,' we  may  despair  of  any  intelligible  exposition 
of  It.  The  apostle,  after  saying  that  Adam's  sin  intro- 
duced deatb  into  the  world,  does  not  say  "and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men  for  that"  Adam  "sinned,"  but  "for 
that  all  tinned."  Thus,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle,  '  the  death  of  all  is  for  the  sin  of  all ;'  and  as 
this  cannot  mean  the  personal  sins  of  each  individual, 
but  some  sin  of  which  unconscious  infants  are  guilty 
equally  with  adults,  it  can  mean  nothing  but  the  one 
'first  transgression'  of  their  common  head,  regarded  as 
Ae  sin  of  each  of  his  race,  and  punished,  as  such,  with 
death.  It  Is  vain  to  start  back  from  this  imputation 
to  all  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  as  wearing  the 
appearance  of  injustice.  For  not  only  are  all  other 
theories  liable  to  the  same  objection,  in  some  other  form 
—besides  being  inconsistent  with  the  text — but  the  actual 
fact*  of  human  nature,  which  none  dispute,  and  which 
eannot  be  explained  away,  involve  essentially  the  same 
difficulties  as  the  great  principle  on  which  the  apostle 
here  explains  them.  If  we  admit  this  principle,  on  the 
authority  of  our  apostle,  a  flood  of  light  is  at  once  thrown 
upon  certain  features  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Divine  oracles,  which  otherwise  are 
involved  in  much  darkness;  and  if  the  principle  itself 
seem  bard  to  digest,  it  is  not  harder  than  the  existence  of 
evil,  which,  as  a  fact,  admits  of  no  dispute,  but,  as  a  feature 
In  the  Divine  administration,  admits  of  no  explanation 
in  the  present  state.  (2.)  What  is  called  original  tin — or 
that  depraved  tendency  to  evil  with  which  every  child 
of  Adam  comes  into  the  world— is  not  formally  treated  of 
In  this  section  (and  even  in  ch.  7.  it  is  rather  its  nature 
and  operation  than  Its  connection  with  the  first  sin 
which  Is  handled).  But  Indirectly,  this  section  bears  tes- 
timony to  it ;  representing  the  one  original  offence,  un- 
like every  other,  as  having  an  enduring  vitality  in  the 
bosom  of  every  child  of  Adam,  as  a  principle  of  disobedi- 
ence, whose  virulence  has  gotten  It  the  familiar  name  of 
'original  sin.'  (3.)  In  what  sense  is  the  word  "  death"  used 
throughout  this  section?  Not  certainly  as  mere  temporal 
death,  as  Arminian  commentators  affirm.  For  as  Christ 
e&me  to  undo  what  Adam  did,  which  is  all  comprehended 
in  the  word  "death,"  it  would  hence  follow  that  Christ 
ha*  merely  dissolved  the  sentence  by  which  soul  and 
body  are  parted  in  death ;  in  other  words,  merely  pro- 
cured the  resurrection  of  the  body.  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment throughout  teaches  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  Is 
from  a  vastly  more  comprehensive  "death"  than  that. 
But  neither  is  death  here  used  merely  In  the  sense  of 
penal  evil,  i.  *.,  'any  evil  inflicted  in  punishment  of  sin 
and  for  the  support  of  law.'  [Hodge.]  This  is  too  in- 
definite, making  death  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  denote 
'penal  evil'  in  general — an  idea  foreign  to  the  simplicity 
of  Scripture— or  at  least  making  death,  strictly  so  called, 
only  one  part  of  the  thing  meant  by  it,  which  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to  If  a  more  simple  and  natural  explana- 
tion can  be  found.  By  "death"  then,  in  this  section,  we 
understand  the  sinner's  deslrtwtion,  In  the  only  sense  in 
which  he  is  capable  of  It.  Even  temporal  death  is  called 
"  destruction"  (Deuteronomy  7.  23;  1  Samuel  5.  11,  Ac.),  as 
extinguishing  all  that  men  regard  as  'ife.  But  a  destruc- 
tion extending  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  into  the 
future  world,  Is  clearly  expressed  in  Matthew  7.  13;  2 
Thessalonians  1  9 ;  2  Peter  3. 16,  Ac.  This  is  the  penal 
•'  death"  of  our  section,  ana  in  tuVs  view  of  It  we  retain 
u*  proper  sense.  Life— as  a  state  of  enjoyment  of  the 
tavour  of  God,  of  pure  fellowship  with  Him,  and  volun- 
tary ■abjection  to  Him— is  a  blignted  thing  from  the  mo- 
ment that  sin  is  found  in  the  creature's  skirts;  in  that 
venae,  the  threatening,  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eateet 
Uxereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  was  carried  Into  immedl- 
«M  •BVii  In  the  case  of  Adam  when  he  fell;  who  was 
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thenceforward  dead  while  he  lived."  Tkittf  are  ai*  aw 
posterity  from  their  birth.  The  sep;.i?t!oa  of  soul  an* 
body  in  temporal  death  carries  the  sinner's  '  destiuo 
tlon"  a  stage  farther;  dissolving  his  xmnection  wltt 
tbat  world  out  of  which  he  extractM  a  pleasurable 
though  unblest,  existence,  and  ushering  him  Into  tin 
presence  of  his  Judge — first  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  hvt 
ultimately  in  the  body  too,  In  an  enduring  condition— 
"to  be  punished  (and  this  is  the  final  state)  with  everlast- 
ing destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  front 
the  glory  of  His  power."  This  final  extinction  in  sou' 
and  body  of  all  that  constitutes  life,  but  yet  eternal  con- 
sciousness of  a  blighted  existence— this,  in  its  amplest 
and  most  awful  sense,  is  "  death  !"  Not  that  Adam  un- 
derstood all  that.  It  is  enongh  that  he  understood  "  th« 
day"  of  his  disobedience  to  be  the  terminating  period  of 
his  blissful  "life."  In  that  simple  idea  was  wrapt  up  aL 
the  rest.  But  that  he  should  comprehend  its  aetailt  wa« 
not  necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  all  that  tc 
be  intended  in  every  passage  of  Scripture  where  the  word 
occurs.  Enough  that  all  we  have  described  is  in  tht 
bosom  of  the  thing,  and  will  be  realised  in  as  many  as  ar« 
not  the  happy  subjects  of  the  Reign  of  Grace.  Beyond 
doubt,  the  whole  of  this  is  intended  in  such  sublime  and 
comprehensive  passages  as  this:  "God  .  .  .  gave  His  .  . 
Son  that  whosoever  belleveth  in  Hlra  might  not  pbkmh 
but  have  everlasting  life"  (John  3.  16).  And  should  not 
the  untold  horrors  of  that  " death"— already  "reigning 
over"  all  that  are  not  in  Christ,  and  hastening  to  its  con- 
summation— quicken  our  flight  into  "  the  second  Adam," 
that  having  "  received  the  abundance  of  grace  and  of  the 
gift  of  righteousness,  we  may  reign  in  Lira  by  the  One. 
Jesus  Christ  ?" 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-11.  The  Bearing  of  Justification  »t  Gbaob 
upon  a  Holy  Life.  A.  What,  Ac— The  subject  of  this 
third  division  of  our  Epistle  announces  itself  at  onoe  is 
the  opening  question,  "Shall  we  (or,  as  the  true  readme 
is,  '  May  we,'  '  Are  we  to')  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  ma* 
abound?"  Had  the  apostle's  doctrine  been  that  salvatloi 
depends  in  any  degree  upon  our  good  works,  no  such  ob- 
jection to  It  could  have  been  made.  Against  the  doctrin« 
of  a  purely  gratuitous  justification,  the  objection  is  plaus- 
ible ;  nor  has  there  ever  been  an  age  In  which  it  has  not 
been  urged.  That  it  was  brought  against  the  apostle  ,  w« 
know  from  ch.  3.  8;  and  we  gather  from  Galatians  S.  13;  1 
Peter  2.  16;  Jude  4,  that  some  did  give  occasion  to  tht 
charge;  but  that  It  was  a  total  perversion  of  the  doctrine 
of  Grace  the  apostle  here  proceeds  to  show.  %,  God  for- 
bid—' That  be  far  from  us ;'  the  instincts  of  the  new  crea- 
ture revolting  at  the  thought.  How  shall  we,  that  arc 
dead,  Ac. — lit.,  and  more  forcibly,  'We  who  died  to  sin 
(as  presently  to  be  explained),  how  shall  we  live  any 
longer  therein?'  3.  Itnow  ye  not,  that  ao  many  of  si 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1  Corinthians  1ft. 
2)  were  baptized  into  his  deatb  1— sealed  with  the  seal 
of  heaven,  and  as  it  were  formally  entered  and  articled, 
to  all  the  benefits  and  all  the  obligations  of  Christian  disci- 
pleship  in  general,  and  of  His  death  in  particular.  And 
since  He  was  "  made  sin"  and  "a  curse  for  us"  (2  Co; Id 
thians5.  21;  Galatians  6.13),  "bearing  our  sins  in  Hl» 
own  body  on  the  tree,"  and  "rising  again  for  our  Justin- 
cation"  (ch.  4.  25;  1  Peter  2.  24),  our  whole  sinful  case  an«i 
condition,  thus  taken  up  into  His  Person,  has  bees 
brought  to  an  end  in  His  death.  Whoso,  then,  has  beer 
baptized  into  Christ's  death  has  formally  surrendered  th« 
whole  state  and  life  of  sin,  as  in  Christ  a  dead  thing. 
He  has  sealed  himself  to  be  not  only  "  the  righteousness 
of  God  In  Him,"  but  "a  new  creature';"  and  as  he  cannot 
be  in  Christ  to  the  one  effect  and  not  to  the  other,  feu 
they  are  one  thing,  ue  nan  uidden  farewell,  by  baptism 
into  Christ's  death,  to  his  entire  ot/unectton  with  sin. 
"How,"  then,  "can  he  live  any  longer  therein?"  Tht 
two  things  are  as  contradictory  In  the  fact  as  they  art 
in  the  term*.  4.  Therefore  we  are  (rather,  '  were'— V 
being  a  past  act,  completed  at  onoe)  barieel  with  aim 
by    baptism    Into  death— (The  onwm   we    bav»    pMsoer 
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*rtei  "him"  will  show  what  the  sense  Is.  It  is  not,  '  By 
baptism  we  are  buried  with  Him  Into  death,'  which 
make*  no  sense  at  all;  bat  'By  baptism  with  Him  into 
death  we  are  buried  with  Him;*  In  other  words,  'By 
the  same  baptism  whloh  publicly  enters  as  into  His 
■tealh,  we  are  made  partakers  of  His  burial  also.')  To 
l^ave  a  dead  body  unburied  is  represented,  alike  in 
i.eutheu  authors  as  in  Scripture,  as  the  greatest  In- 
dignity (Revelation  11.  8,  9).  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
that  Christ,  after  "dying  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
SiT'.t'tures,"  should  "descend  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
turth  "  'Ephesians  4.  9).  As  this  was  the  last  and  lowest 
»tep  of  His  humiliation,  so  it  was  the  honourable  disso- 
lution of  His  last  link  of  connection  with  that  life  which 
He  laid  down  for  us;  and  we,  in  being  "  burled  with 
HSai  by  our  baptism  into  his  death,"  have  by  this  public 
wot  severed  our  last  link  of  connection  with  that  whole 
sinful  condition  and  life  which  Christ  brought  to  an  end 
In  His  death,  that  like  an  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
4— d  by  the  glory  of  the  Father — i.  e.,  by  such  a  forth- 
putting  of  the  Father's  power  as  was  the  effulgence  of  His 
whole  glory — even  so  we  also  (as  risen  to  a  new  life  with 
Him)  should  walk  in  uewiiew  of  life — But  what  is  that 
■  newness  T"  Surely  if  our  old  life,  now  dead  and  buried 
with  Christ,  was  wholly  sinful,  the  new,  to  which  we  rise 
with  the  risen  Saviour,  must  be  altogether  a  holy  life ;  so 
that  every  time  we  go  back  to  "those  things  whereof  we 
are  now  ashamed  "  (v.  31),  we  belle  our  resurrection  with 
Christ  to  newness  of  life,  and  "  forget  that  we  have  been 
purged  from  our  old  sins  "  (2  Peter  1.  9).  (Whether  the 
mode  of  baptism  by  immersion  be  alluded  to  In  this 
rerae,  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  burial  and  resurrection, 
does  not  seem  to  us  of  much  consequence.  Many  inter- 
preters think  it  Is,  and  It  may  be  so.  But  as  it  is  not 
elear  that  baptism  in  apostolic  times  was  exclusively  by 
Immersion  (see  on  Acts  2.  41),  so  sprinkling  and  washing 
are  Indifferently  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  express 
the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  And  Just  as 
the  woman  with  the  Issue  of  blood  got  virtue  out  of  Christ 
by  simply  touching  Him,  so  the  essence  of  baptism  seems 
So  He  in  u»e  simple  contact  of  the  element  with  the  body, 
;>mbo!l«lng  living  contact  with  Christ  crucified;  the 
jftodeand  extent  of  suffusion  being  indifferent  and  vari- 
Me  with  climate  and  circumstances.)  5.  For  if  we  have 
m«b  planted  together  —  iu.,  'have  become  formed  to- 
gether. '  (The  word  is  used  here  only.)  in  the  likeness  of 
his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur> 
recti  on — q.  d.,  'Since  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  are 
Inseparable  in  their  efficacy,  union  with  Him  in  the  one 
earries  with  it  participation  In  the  other,  for  privilege 
and  for  duty  alike.'  The/u*ure  tense  is  used  of  participa- 
tion In  His  resurrection,  because  this  is  but  partially 
realized  in  the  present  state.  (See  on  ch.  5.  19.)  6,  7. 
Knowing  this,  Ac— The  apostle  now  grows  more  defi- 
nite and  vivid  in  expressing  the  sin-destroying  efficacy 
of  our  union  with  the  crucified  Saviour,  that  our  old 
man— q.  d„  'our  old  selves;'  i.e.,  'all  that  we  were  in  our 
old  unregenerate condition,  before  union  with  Christ '  (cf. 
Oolossians  3.  9, 10;  Ephesians  4.  22-24;  Galatians  2.  20;  S. 
M;  6.  14).  U  (rather,  'was')  crucifled  with  Him  (in  or- 
der) that  the  body  of  sin— not  a  figure  for  '  the  mass  of 
sin;'  nor  the  'material  body,'  considered  as  the  soatof  sin, 
which  it  is  not;  but  (as  we  Judge)  for  '  sin  as  it  dwells  in 
w  in  our  present  embodied  state,  under  the  law  of  the 
BUL'  might  be  destroyed  (in  Christ's  death),  (to  the  end) 
that  henceforth  we  should  uot  serve  (or,  '  be  in  bond- 
age to ')  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  (rather,  '  hath  died  ') 
im  freed  ('hath  been  set  free')  from  sin— (it.,  'Justified,' 
'acquitted,'  'got  his  discharge,  from  sin.'  As  death  dis- 
solves all  claims,  so  the  whole  claim  of  sin,  not  only  to 
"reign  unto  death,"  but  to  keep  its  victims  In  sinful 
bondage,  has  been  discharged  once  for  all,  by  the  be- 
liever's penal  death  in  the  death  of  Christ;  so  that  he  is 
ao  onger  a  "  debtor  to  the  flesh  to  live  after  the  flesh  " 
eh.  8.  12).  8.  Now  if  we  be  dead  ('if  we  died')  with 
Ckiht,  Ac.— See  on  v.  5.  9-11.  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dleth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more  do* 
•hJmIoh  over  him— Though  Christ's  death  was  In  the 
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most  absolute  sense  a  voluntary  act  (James  10. 17,  II;  Acu 
2.  24),  that  voluntary  surrender  gave  death  such  right. v. 
"dominion  over  Him"  as  dissolved  its  dominion  ovum 
*is.  But  this  once  past,  "death  hath,"  even  In  that  sense, 
"dominion  over  Him  no  more."  For  in  that  he  die*, 
he  died  unto  (t.  «.,  iu  obedience  to  the  claims  of)  death 
once  (for  all) ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  (in 
obedience  to  the  claims  of)  God — There  never,  indeed, 
was  a  time  when  Christ  did  not  "  live  unto  God."  But  la 
the  days  of  his  flesh  he  did  so  under  the  continual  burden 
of  sin  "laid  on  Him  "(Isaiah  53.6;  2  Corinthians  5.  21); 
whereas,  now  that  he  has  "put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself,"  He  "  liveth  unto  God,"  the  acquitted  and  ac- 
cepted Surety,  unchallenged  and  unclouded  by  the  claims 
of  sin.  Likewise  (even  as  your  Lord  Himself)  reckon 
ye  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  ('  dead  on  the  out 
hand')  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jeeui 
Christ — (The  words,  "  our  Lord,"  at  the  close  of  this  verse. 
are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.) — Note  (I.)  '  Antinomianist*- 
is  not  only  an  error;  it  is  a  falsehood  and  a  slander. 
[Hodgk.J  That  "we  should  continue  in  sin  that  grace 
may  abound,"  not  only  is  never  the  deliberate  sentiment 
of  any  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Grace,  but  is  ab- 
horrent to  every  Christian  mind,  as  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
the  most  glorious  of  all  truths  (v.  1).  (2.)  As  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  only  the  expiation  of  guilt,  but  the  death  01 
sin  Itself  in  all  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him ;  so  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  is  the  resurrection  of  believers,  not 
only  to  acceptance  with  God,  but  to  newness  of  life  (v.  3- 
11).  (3.)  In  the  light  of  these  two  truths,  let  all  who  name 
the  name  of  Christ  "examine  themselves  whether  they 
be  in  the  faith." 

13-23.  What  Practical  Use  Believers  should  hah 
or  their  Death  to  Sin  and  Lira  to  God  thkohoh 
Union  to  the  Crucified  Saviour.  Not  content  with 
showing  that  his  doctrine  has  no  tendency  to  relax  the 
obligations  to  a  holy  life,  the  apostle  here  proceeds  to  en- 
force these  obligations.  13.  Let  not  sin  therefore  (as  a 
Master)  reign— (The  reader  will  observe  that  wherever  iu 
this  section  the  words  "Sin,"  "Obedience,"  "Righteous- 
ness," "  Dncleanness,"  "Iniquity,"  are  figuratively 
used,  to  represent  a  Master,  they  are  here  printed  in  cap- 
itals, to  make  this  manifest  to  the  eye,  and  so  save  ex- 
planation.) In  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  shetuld  obey 
it  (sin)  In  the  lusts  thereof— "the  lusts  of  the  body,"  aa 
the  Greek  makes  evident.  (The  other  reading,  perhapi 
the  true  one,  '  that  ye  should  obey  the  lusts  thereof,'  comes 
to  the  same  thing).  The  "  body "  is  here  viewed  as  the 
instrument  by  which  all  the  sins  of  the  heart  become 
facts  of  the  outward  life,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the  lower 
appetites;  and  it  Is  called  "our  mortal  body,"  probably  tc 
remind  us  how  unsuitable  Is  this  reign  of  sin  in  those 
who  are  "  alive  from  the  dead."  But  the  reign  here  meant 
Is  the  unchecked  dominion  of  sin  within  us.  Its  outward 
acts  are  next  referred  to.  13.  Neither  yield  ye  roni 
members  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  Sin 
but  yield  yourselves  (this  is  the  great  surrender)  «uate 
God  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  (as  the 
fruit  of  this)  your  members  (till  now  prostituted  to  sin) 
instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God — But  what  if  In- 
dwelling sin  should  prove  too  strong  for  us  ?  The  reply  is  ■ 
But  it  will  not.  14.  For  Sin  shaU  not  have  dominion 
over  you  (as  the  slaves  of  a  tyrant  lord):  for  ye  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace — The  force  of  this  glori- 
ous assurance  can  only  be  felt  by  observing  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests.  To  be  "  under  the  law  "  is,  first,  to  b<» 
under  its  claim  to  entire  obedience;  and  so,  next, 
under  its  curse  for  the  breach  of  these.  And  as  all 
power  to  obey  can  reach  the  sinner  only  through  Oraci 
of  which  the  law  knows  nothing,  it  follows  that  U 
be  "under  the  law"  is,  finally,  to  be  shut  up  undet 
an  inability  to  keep  it,  and  consequently  to  be  the  help 
less  slave  of  sin.  On  the  jther  hand,  to  be  "unde» 
grace,"  is  to  be  under  the  glorious  canopy  and  saving 
effects  of  that  "grace  which  reigns  through  righteous 
ness  unto  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
(see  on  ch.  5.  20, 21).  The  curse  of  the  law  has  b*>*n 
completely  lifted  from  off  them:  they  are  mad*  "the 
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rt^liJeouauess  of  God  In  Him;"  and  they  are  "alive  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ."  So  that,  as  when  they  were 
"  under  the  law,"  Sin  could  not  but  have  dominion  over 
them,  so  now  that  they  are  "  under  grace,"  Sin  cannot  but 
be  subdued  under  them.  If  before,  Sin  resistlessly  tri- 
amphed,  Grace  will  now  be  more  than  conqueror.  15, 
16.  What  then!  .  .  .  Know  ye  not  (it  is  a  dictate  of 
common  sense),  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  ser- 
vants to  obey  (with  the  view  of  obeying  him),  hi*  ser- 
vants ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey  (to  whom  ye  yield  that 
obedience);  whether  of  Sin  unto  death — i.  e.,  'issuing  in 
death,'  in  the  awful  sense  of  ch.  8.  6,  as  the  sinner's  final 
condition — or  of  Obedience  unto  righteousness — i.  e., 
obedience  resulting  In  a  righteous  character,  as  the  eu» 
during  condition  of  the  servant  of  new  Obedience  (1  John 
i.  17;  John  8.  84;  2  Peter  2.  19;  Matthew  6.  24).  17.  But 
«od  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  Sin — i.  e., 
ctiat  this  Is  a  state  of  things  now  past  and  gone,  but  ye 
nave  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine 
wbich  was  delivered  you — rather  (Margin),  '  whereunto 
ye  were  delivered,'  or  cast,  as  in  a  mould.  The  idea  is, 
that  the  teaching  to  which  they  had  heartily  yielded 
themselves  had  stamped  its  own  impress  upon  them. 
IS.  Being  then— 'And  being :'  it  is  the  continuation  and 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  sentence;  not  a  new  one— 
Baade  free  from  Sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  ('  ser- 
vants to')  Righteousness— The  case  is  one  of  emancipa- 
tion from  entire  servitude  to  one  Master  to  entire  servi- 
tude to  another,  whose  property  we  are  (see  on  ch.  1. 1). 
There  Is  no  middle  state  of  personal  Independence;  for 
which  we  were  never  made,  and  to  which  we  have  no 
claim.  When  we  would  not  that  God  should  reign  over 
us,  we  were  in  righteous  Judgment  "sold  under  Sin;" 
now  being  through  grace  "made  free  from  Sin,"  it  is  only 
to  become  "servants  to  Righteousness,"  which  is  our  true 
freedom.  19.  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  (de- 
scending, for  illustration,  to  the  level  of  common  affairs) 
because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh  (the  weakness  of 
your  spiritual  apprehension) :  for  as  ye  liave  yielded— 
'as  ye  yielded,'  the  thing  being  viewed  as  now  past — 
your  members  servants  to  Uncleannesa  and  to  In- 
iquity unto  (the  practice  of)  iniquity  t  even  so  now 
yield  your  members  servants  to  Righteousness  unto 
holineuM — rather,  *  unto  (tbe  attainment  of)  sanctifica- 
tlon,'  as  the  same  word  Is  rendered  In  2  Thessalonlans  2. 
IS;  1  Corinthians  1.  30;  1  Peter  1.  2:— g.  d.,  'Looking  back 
njion  the  fteartiness  with  which  ye  served  Sin,  and  the 
lengths  ye  went  to  be  stimulated  now  to  like  zeal  and  like 
exuberance  In  the  service  of  a  better  Master.'  20.  For 
when  ye  were  the  servants  ('  were  servants')  of  Sin,  ye 
were  free  from  (rather,  '  in  respect  of)  Righteousness— 
Difficulties  have  been  made  about  this  clause  where  none 
exist.  The  Import  of  it  seems  clearly  to  be  this :— 'Since 
no  servant  can  serve  "two  masters,"  much  less  where 
their  interest*  come  Into  deadly  collision,  and  each  de- 
mands the  whole  man,  so,  while  ye  were  in  the  service 
of  Sin,  ye  were  In  no  proper  sense  the  servants  of  Right- 
eousness, and  never  did  it  one  act  of  real  service:  what- 
ever might  be  your  conviction  of  the  claims  of  Righteous- 
ness, your  real  services  were  all  and  always  given  to  Sin : 
Thus  had  ye  full  proof  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of 
Sin's  service.'  The  searching  question  wi'b  which  this  is 
followed  up,  shows  that  this  is  the  meaning.  21.  What 
fruit  had  ye  then  [in  those  thingsj  whereof  ye  are 
ne>w  ashamed  f  lor  the  end  of  those  things  Is  death— 
What  permanent  advantage,  and  what  abiding  satis/ac- 
ti-on,  have  those  things  yielded?  The  apostle  answers  his 
own  question :—' Abiding  satisfaction,  did  1  ask?  They 
have  left  only  a  sense  of  "shame."  Permanent  advan- 
tage? "The  end  of  them  is  death."'  By  saying  they  were 
"  now  a.shamed,"  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  is  not  referring 
to  that  disgust  at  themselves,  and  remorse  of  conscience 
by  which  those  who  are  the  most  helplessly  "  sold  under 
sin"  are  often  stung  to  tho  quick;  but  that  ingenuous 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  which  pierces  and  weighs  down 
Ice  children  of  God,  as  they  think  of  tbe  dishonour  which 
Vault  past,  life  did  to  His  name,  the  ingratitude  It  dts- 
fiaywJL  the  violence  it  did  to  their  own  conscience,  it* 
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deadening  and  degrading  effects,  and  the  deati.  -"th< 
second  death"— to  which  it  was  dragging  them  uowu 
when  mere  Grace  arrested  them.  (On  the  sense  oj 
"death"  here,  see  on  ch.  5.  12-21,  note  3,  and  on  t>.  1G:  se< 
also  Revelation  21.  8.— The  change  proposed  In  the  point 
ing  of  this  verse :  '  What,  fruit  had  ye  then  ?  thlags  where 
of  ye  are  now  ashamed'  [Luther,  Tholuck,  I>b  Wbttk 
Philippi,  Alfokd,  &c],  seems  unnatural  and  uncut. e*. 
for.  The  ordinary  pointing  has  at  least  powerful  support 
[Chkysostom, Calvin,  Beza,  Gkottus,  Bbnqel,  Stxari 
Fritzscije.])  22.  But  now- as  If  to  get  away  from  such  c 
subject  were  unspeakable  relief— being  made  free  from 
Sin,  and  become  servants  to  God  (in  the  absolute  sense 
intended  throughout  all  this  passage),  ye  have  (not 
'ought  to  have,'  but  'do  have,'  in  point  of  fact)  youi 
fruit  unto  holiness — '  sanctlflcation,' as  in  v.  19;  mean- 
ing that  permanently  holy  state  and  character  which  is  built 
up  out  of  the  whole  "fruits  of  righteousness,"  which  be- 
lievers successively  bring  forth.  They  "have  their  fruit" 
unto  this,  i.  e.,  all  going  towards  this  blessed  result,  ana 
the  end  everlasting  life— a*  the  final  state  of  the  justified 
believer ;  the  beatific  experience  not  only  of  complete  ex- 
emption from  the  fall  with  all  its  effects,  but  of  the  per- 
fect life  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  conformity  to  His 
likeness,  of  unveiled  access  to  Him,  and  ineffable  fellow- 
ship with  Him  through  all  duration.  23.  For  the  wage* 
of  sin  is  death  ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  ('in')  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord— This  concluding 
verse — as  pointed  as  it  Is  brief— contains  the  marrow,  the 
most  fine  gold,  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  labourer  U  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  feels  It  to  be  his  due— his  own  of  right- 
so  Is  death  the  due  of  sin,  the  wages  the  sinner  has  well 
wrought  for,  his  own.  But  "eternal  life"  is  m  no  sense 
or  degree  the  wages  of  our  righteousness;  we  do  nothing 
whatever  to  earn  or  become  entitled  to  it,  and  never  can : 
It  is  therefore,  In  the  most  absolute  sense,  "the  gift  ot 
God."  Grace  reigns  in  the  bestowal  of  It  In  every  case, 
and  that  "in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  as  the  righteou* 
Channel  of  it.  In  view  of  this,  who  that  hath  tasted  th.v 
the  Lord  is  gracious  can  refrain  from  saying,  "  Unto  Hli« 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  In  His  »wi 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  Go.I  »ai 
His  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  ana 
ever.  Amen  1"  (Revelation  1.  5,  6.) — Note  (1.)  As  the  mos' 
effectual  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  calumny,  that  tbf 
doctrine  of  Salvation  by  grace  encourages  to  continue  in 
sin,  is  the  holy  life  of  those  who  profess  It,  let  such  ever 
feel  that  the  highest  service  they  can  render  to  that 
Grace  which  is  all  their  hope,  Is  to  "yield  themselves 
unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and 
their  members  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God" 
(t).  12,  13).  By  so  doing  they  will  "put  to  silence  the  ig- 
norance of  foolish  men,"  secure  their  own  peace,  carry 
out  the  end  of  their  calling,  and  give  substantial  glory 
to  Him  that  loved  them.  (2.)  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Gospel-obedience  is  as  original  as  it  is  divinely 
rational;  that  'we  are  set  free  from  the  law  in  order  tc 
keep  It,  and  are  brought  graciously  under  servitude  te 
the  law  in  order  to  be  free'  (r.  14,  15,  18).  So  long  as  we 
know  no  principle  of  obedience  but  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
which  condemns  all  the  breakers  of  It,  and  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  of  grace,  either  to  pardon  the  guilty  or  to 
purify  the  stained,  we  are  sbut  up  under  a  moral  impos* 
sibiltty  of  genuine  and  acceptable  obedience:  wheieas 
when  Grace  lifts  us  out  of  this  state,  and  through  unioc  to 
a  righteous  Surety,  brings  us  into  a  state  of  conscious  '« 
conciliation,  and  loving  surrender  of  heart  to  a  Gou  at 
salvation,  we  immediately  feel  the  glorious  liberty  i*>  *& 
holy,  and  the  assurance  that  "Sin  shall  not  have  domin- 
ion over  us"  is  as  sweet  to  our  renewed  tastes  and  aspi- 
rations as  the  ground  of  it  is  felt  to  be  firm,  "because  w« 
are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  Grace.'-  (8.)  As  thl* 
most  momentous  of  all  transitions  in  tbe  history  of  r 
man  is  wholly  of  God's  free  grace,  the  change  shotli 
never  be  thought,  spoken,  or  written  of  but  with  live!} 
thanksglv^ig  to  Him  who  so  loved  us(t>.  17).  (4.)  Chris 
t'.&ns,  in  the  service  of  God,  should  emulate  ths<ir  fnrmsx 
selves  in  the  zeal  and  steadiness  with  which  ther  •«'».- 
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sin,  and  the  length  to  which  they  went  in  it  (v.  19).  (5.)  To 
stimulate  this  holy  rivalry,  let  us  often  "  look  back  to  the 
rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged,"  in  search  of  the  enduring  advantages  and 
permanent  satisfactions  which  the  service  of  Sin  yielded; 
and  when  we  find  to  our  "shame"  only  gall  and  worm- 
wood,  let  us   follow  a  godless  life  to  Its  proper  "end," 

mtil,  finding  ourselves  in  the  territories  of  "death,"  we 
we  fain  to  hasten  back  to  survey  the  service  of  Righteous- 

less,  that  new  Master  of  all  believers,  and  find  Him  lead- 
j&g  as  sweetly  into  abiding  "holiness,"  and  landing  us  at 

*ngth  in  "everlasting  life"  (v.  20-22).  (6.)  Death  and  life 
ire  before  all  men  who  hear  the  Gospel :  the  one,  the  nat- 
oral  Issue  and  proper  reward  of  sin  ;  the  other,  the  abso- 
lutely free  "gift  or  God"  to  sinners,  "in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  And  as  the  one  is  the  conscious  sense  of  the 
uopeless  loss  of  all  blissful  existence,  so  the  other  is  the 
conscious  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  rational  creature's  highest  "life"  for  evermore 
{v.  23).  Ye  that  read  or  hear  these  words,  "  I  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  yon,  that  I  have 
set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing, 
\berefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live!"  (Deuteronomy  30.  19). 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Sams  Subject  continued.  1-6.  Relation  of 
believers  to  the  Law  and  to  Christ.  Recurring  to  the  state- 
ment of  ch.  6.14,  that  believers  are  "not  under  the  law 
but'under  grace,"  the  apostle  here  shows  how  this  change 
Is  brought  about,  and  what  holy  consequences  follow 
from  It.  1.  I  apeak  to  them  that  know  the  law  (of 
Moses)— to  whom,  though  not  themselves  Jews  (see  on  ch. 
I. 13),  the  Old  Testament  was  familiar.  2,  3.  if  her  liut- 
taud  be  dead  ('die') — So  t>.  3.  she  be  married — 'Joined.' 
8o  v.  4.  4.  Wherefore  .  .  .  ye  also  are  become  dead 
(rather,  '  were  slain')  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Chrl»t — 
—through  His  slain  body.  The  apostle  here  departs  from 
a  Is  us>i~l  word  "died,"  using  the  more  expressive  phrase 
were  slain,'  to  make  It  clear  that  he  meant  their  being 
"crucified  with  Christ"  (as  expressed  in  ch.  6.3-6,  and 
iuiatians  2.  20),  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another. 
oven  to  him  that  la  ('  was')  raised  from  the  dead,  (to  the 
Intent)  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God— It 
has  been  thought  that  the  apostle  should  here  have  said 
that  'the  law  died  to  us,'  not '  we  to  the  law,1  but  that  he 
purposely  Inverted  the  figure,  to  avoid  the  harshness  to 
Jewish  ears  of  the  death  of  the  law.  [Chrysostom,  Cal- 
vin, Hodok,  Philippi,  <fec.]  But  this  is  to  mistake  the 
apostle's  design  In  employing  this  figure,  which  was 
merely  to  Illustrate  the  general  principle  that '  death  dis- 
solve* legal  obligation.'  It  was  essential  to  his  argument 
that  we,  not  the  law,  should  be  the  dying  party,  since  it  is 
we  that  are  "  crucified  with  Christ,"  and  not  the  law. 
This  death  dissolves  our  marriage  obligation  to  the  law, 
leaving  us  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  relation— to  be 
joined  to  the  Risen  One,  In  order  to  spiritual  frultfulness, 
to  the  glory  of  God.  [Beza,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Auord, 
Ac]  The  confusion,  then,  is  in  the  expositors,  not  the 
text;  and  It  has  arisen  from  not  observing  that,  like  Jesus 
Himself,  believers  are  here  viewed  as  having  a  double 
life— the  old  sin-condemned  life,  which  they  lay  down 
with  Christ,  and  the  new  life  of  acceptance  and  holiness 
to  which  they  rise  with  their  Surety  and  Head;  and  all 
the  Issues  of  this  new  life,  In  Christian  obedience,  are  re- 
garded as  the  "fruit"  of  this  blessed  union  to  the  Risen 
One.  How  such  holy  frultfulness  was  Impossible  before 
our  anion  to  Christ,  is  next  declared.  S.  For  -when  we 
were  in  the  flesh— in  our  unregenerate  state,  as  we  came 
Into  the  world.  See  on  John  3. 6 ;  and  ch.  8.  5-9.  the  mo- 
tions— 'passions'  (Margin),  ' affections'  (as  in  Galatians  5. 
9s),  or  'stirrings.'  rRKVi8EB  Version.]  of  sins— i. e„ 
'prompting  to  the  commission  of  sins.'  which  were  by 
Kke  law— by  occasion  of  the  law,  which  fretted,  Irritated 
•w  Inward  corruption  by  Its  prohibitions.  See  on  v.  7-9. 
itd  work  in  our  members — the  members  of  tne  body, 
*a  the  Instruments  by  which  these  inward  stirrings  find 


vent  In  action,  and  become  facts  of  the  life.  See  oo  ch.  &, 
6.  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death — death  In  the  sense 
of  ch.  6.  21.  Thus  hopeless  Is  all  holy  fruit  before  union  to 
Christ.  6.  but  now — See  on  the  same  expression  in  on. 
6.  22,  and  cf.  James  1. 15 — we  are  delivered  from  the  la's* 
—The  word  is  the  same  which,  In  ch.  6. 6  and  elsewhere,  it 
rendered  "destroyed,"  and  Is  but  another  way  of  saying 
(as  in  v.  4)  that  "  we  were  slain  to  the  law  by  the  body  of 
Christ;"  language  which,  though  harsh  to  the  ear,  is  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  Impress  upon  the  reader  the  violence 
of  that  death  of  the  Cross,  by  which,  as  by  a  deadly 
wrench,  we  are  "delivered  from*»he  law."  that  being 
dead  -wherein  we  were  held— It  Is  now  universally 
agreed  that  the  true  reading  here  Is,  'being  dead  to  that 
wherein  we  were  held.'  The  received  reading  has  no  au- 
thority whatever,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  strain  of 
the  argument ;  for  the  death  spoken  of,  as  we  have  seen, 
Is  not  the  law's,  but  ours,  through  union  with  the  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  that  we  should  ('so  as  to'  or  'so  that  we') 
serve  in  newness  of  spirit  ('in  the  newness  of  the  spirit'), 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter — not  In  our  old  way 
of  literal,  mechanical  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  as  a 
set  of  external  rules  of  conduct,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  our  hearts;  but  In  that  new  way  or 
spiritual  obedience  which,  through  union  to  the  risen  Sa- 
viour, we  have  learned  to  render  (cf.  ch.  2.  29;  2  Corin- 
thians 3.  6).  T-35.  False  Inferences  regarding  the  Law  re- 
pelled.  And  first,  v.  7-13,  In  the  case  of  the  unregenbb- 
ate.  7,  8.  What  .  .  .  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin?  Ood  for- 
bid : — q.  d.,  'I  have  said  that  when  we  were  in  the  flesh 
the  law  stirred  our  inward  corruption,  and  was  thus  the 
occasion  of  deadly  fruit:  Is  then  the  law  to  blame  for  this? 
Far  from  U6  be  such  a  thought.'  Nay — 'On  the  contrary' 
(as  In  ch.  8.37;  1  Corinthians  12.22;  Greek).  1  had  not 
known  Bin  but  by  the  law— It  Is  important  to  fix  what 
Is  meant  by  "sin"  here.  It  certainly  is  not  'the  genera 
nature  of  sin'  [Alford,  <fcc.],  though  It  be  true  that  thl 
Is  learned  from  the  law;  for  such  a  sense  will  not  sul 
what  is  said  of  it  in  the  following  verses,  where  the  mean 
ing  Is  the  same  as  here.  The  only  meaning  which  salts 
all  that  is  said  of  it  in  this  place  is  '  the  principle  of  sin  In 
the  heart  of  fallen  man.'  The  sense,  then,  Is  this : '  It  wu 
by  means  of  the  law  that  I  came  to  know  what  a  virulence 
and  strength  of  sinful  propensity  I  had  within  me.'  The 
existence  of  this  It  did  not  need  the  law  to  reveal  to  him; 
for  even  the  heathens  recognized  and  wrote  of  it.  But  the 
dreadful  nature  and  desperate  power  of  it  the  law  alone 
discovered— in  the  way  now  to  be  described,  for  I  had  n«« 
known  lust,  except,  &c. — Here  the  same  Greek  word  is 
unfortunately  rendered  by  three  different  English  ones— 
"lust;"  "covet;"  "concupiscence  "—which  obscures  the 
meaning.  By  using  the  word  "  lust"  only,  in  the  wide 
sense  of  all  'irregular  desire,'  or  every  outgoing  of  the 
heart  towards  anything  forbidden,  the  sense  will  best  be 
brought  out ;  thus,  '  For  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the 
law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not  lust;  But  sin,  taking  ('  hav- 
ing taken ')  occasion  by  the  commandment  (that  one 
which  forbids  It),  wrought  In  me  all  manner  of  lusting.' 
This  gives  a  deeper  view  of  the  tenth  commandment  than 
the  mere  words  suggest.  The  apostle  saw  In  it  the  pro- 
hibition not  only  of  desire  after  certain  things  there  speci- 
fied, but  of  'desire  after  everything  divinely  forbidden  ?  In 
other  words,  all  '  lusting '  or  '  irregular  desire.'  It  was  this 
which  "  he  had  not  known  but  by  the  law."  The  law  for- 
bidding all  such  desire  so  stirred  his  corruption  that  It 
wrought  In  him  "  all  manner  of  lusting"— desire  of  every 
sort  after  what  was  forbidden.  For  without  the  law— 
i. «.,  Before  Its  extensi  ve  demands  and  prohibitions  come  to 
operate  upon  our  corrupt  nature,  sin  was  (rather, '  Is  ", 
dead— i.  *.,  the  sinful  principle  of  our  nature  lies  so  dor- 
mant, so  torpid,  that  its  virulence  and  power  are  unknown, 
and  to  our  feeling  It  Is  as  good  as  "dead."  9.  For  I  was 
alive -without  the  law  once — q.  d.,  'In  the  days  of  my 
Ignorance,  when,  In  this  sense,  a  stranger  to  the  law  I 
deemed  myself  a  righteous  man,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
life  at  the  hand  of  God.'  but  when  the  conunandiSMl 
came— forbidding  all  Irregular  desire  ;  for  the  apostle  seat 
In  this  the  spirit  of  the  whole  law.    sin  revived— ('emaM 
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to  life  ');  In  Its  malignity  and  strength  It  unexpectedly  re- 
vealed itself,  as  If  sprung  from  the  dead,  tsd  I  died— 
'  »w  myself,  in  the  eye  jt  a  law  never  kept  and  not  to  be 
kept,  adead  man.'  10, 11.  And(thus)  the  commandment, 
which  was  .  .  .  (designed)  to  (give)  lire  (through  the 
keeping  of  It)  I  found  to  be  unto  death  (through  break- 
ing It).  For  sin  (my  sinful  nature),  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  deceived  me  (or  'seduced  me')  — 
drew  me  aside  into  the  very  thing  which  the  command- 
ment forbade,  and  by  It  slew  me — discovered  me  to  my- 
•elf  to  be  a  condemned  and  gone  man  (cf.  v.  9,  " I  died"). 
13,  14.  Wherefore  ('  8o  that ')  the  law  U  ('  Is  indeed ') 
good,  and  the  commandment  (that  one  so  often  referred 
to,  which  forbids  all  lusting)  holy  and  jnst,  and  good. 
Was  then  that  which  Is  good  made  ('  Hath  then  that 
which  is  good  become ')  death  unto  me  1  God  forbid — 
3.  d.,  '  Does  the  blame  of  my  death  lie  with  the  good  law  T 
Away  witu  such  a  thought.'  But  sin  (became  death  unto 
jae,  to  the  end)  that  It  might  appear  sin  (that  it  might 
be  seeu  in  its  true  light),  working  death  In  (rather,  '  to ') 
•tarn  try  that  which  is  good,  that  sin  by  the  command- 
■sal  might  become  exceeding  sinful  — 'that  its  enor- 
mous turpitude  might  stand  out  to  view,  through  its 
turning  God's  holy,  just,  aud  good  law  into  a  provocative 
to  the  very  thing  which  it  forbids.'  So  much  for  the  law 
in  relation  to  the  unregenerate,  of  whom  the  apostle  takes 
Himself  as  the  example ;  first,  in  his  ignorant,  self-satis- 
fied condition ;  next,  under  humbling  discoveries  of  his 
inability  to  keep  the  law,  through  Inward  contrariety  to 
It;  finally,  as  self-condemned,  and  already.  In  law,  a  dead 
man.  Some  inquire  to  what  period  of  his  recorded  history 
those  circumstances  relate.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  they  were  wrought  into  such  conscious  and  explicit 
discovery  at  any  period  of  his  history  be  'ore  he  "  met  the 
.Lord  in  the  way ;"  and  though,  "  amidst  th«  jauU"*ude  of 
tils  thoughts  within  him"  during  his  memorable  three 
days'  blindness  immediately  after  that,  such  views  of  the 
law  and  of  himself  would  doubtless  be  tossed  up  and  down 
till  they  took  shape  much  as  they  are  here  described  (see 
on  Acts  9. 9) ;  we  regard  this  whole  description  of  his  in- 
ward straggle*  and  progress  rather  as  the  finished  result  of 
all  his  past  recollections  and  subsequent  reflections  on  his 
anregenerate  state,  which  he  throws  into  historical  form 
only  for  greater  vividness.  But  now  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  repel  false  inferences  regarding  the  law,  secondly,  t>.  li- 
ft, In  the  case  of  the  kegener  ate  ;  taking  himself  here 
also  as  the  example.  14.  For  we  know  that  the  law  Is 
spiritual— In  its  demands,  but  I  am  carnal— fleshly  (see 
on  v.  5),  and  as  such,  incapable  of  yielding  spiritual  obe- 
dience, sold  under  sin — enslaved  to  it.  The  "  I  "  here, 
though  of  course  not  the  regenerate,  is  neither  the  unregen- 
trate,  but  the  sinful  principle  of  the  renewed  man,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  In  t>.  18.  15, 16.  For,  Ac— better, '  For  that 
which  I  do  I  know  not ;'  q.  d., '  In  obeying  the  Impulses  of 
my  carnal  nature  I  act  the  slave  of  another  will  than  my 
own  as  a  renewed  man.'  for,  Ac— rather,  'for  not  what  I 
would  ('  wish,'  'desire')  that  do  I,  but  what  I  hate  that  I 
do.  But  if  what  I  would  not  that  I  do,  I  consent  unto  the 
law  that  it  is  good— the  Judgment  of  my  inner  man  going 
along  with  the  law.'  IT.  Now  then  it  Is  no  more  I  (my 
reviewed  self)  that  do  It  ('that  work  It'),  but  sin  which 
dwelleth  in  me— that  principle  of  sin  that  still  has  its 
abode  In  me.  To  explain  this  and  the  following  state- 
ments, as  many  do  [even  Bkn gel  and  TholuckJ,  of  the 
sins  of  unrenewed  men  against  their  better  convictions,  Is 
to  do  painful  violence  to  the  apostle's  language,  and  to 
affirm  of  the  nnregenerate  what  Is  untrue.  That  coexist- 
ence and  mutual  hostility  of  "flesh"  and  "spirit"  in  the 
same  renewed  man,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  in  ch.  8.  4, 
Ac.,  and  Galatlans  5. 16,  Ac.  Is  the  true  and  only  key  to  the 
language  of  this  and  the  following  verses.  (It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  apostle  means  not  to  disown  the 
blame  of  yielding  to  his  corruptions,  by  saying  "  it  is  not 
ae  that  does  it,  bat  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him."  Early 
atretics  thus  abused  his  language ;  but  the  whole  strain 
jf  the  passage  shows  that  his  sole  object  in  thus  exp  -ess- 
9sg  hJmnelf  was  to  bring  more  vividly  before  his  rewders 
ttas  set  Blot  of  two  opposite  principles,  and  how  en  rely, 
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as  a  new  man— honouring  from  his  Inmost  vi*d  the  lav 
of  God— he  condemned  and  renounced  his  corrr.r  t  nature, 
with  Its  affections  and  lusts.  Its  stirrings  and  Its  outgoings, 
root  and  branch.)  18.  For,  Ac. — better,  'For  I  know  tha» 
there  dwelleth  not  in  me,  that  is  In  my  flesn,  any  good 
for  to  will  ('  desire ')  Is  present  with  me  \  but  to  perform 
that  which  Is  good  (the  supplement  "  how,"  In  our  ver 
sion,  weakens  the  statement)  I  find  not  — Here,  again. 
we  have  the  double  self  of  the  renewed  man ;  q.  d.,  '  In  mr 
dwelleth  no  good;  but  this  corrupt  self  is  not  my  tme  self : 
it  is  but  sin  dwelling  in  my  real  self,  as  a  renewed  man.' 
19-31.  For,  Ac— The  conflict  here  graphically  described 
between  a  self  that '  desires '  to  do  good  and  a  self  that  la 
spite  of  this  does  evil,  cannot  be  the  struggles  between 
conscience  and  passion  in  the  unregenerate,  because  the 
description  given  of  this  "  desire  to  do  good  "  In  the  verse 
immediately  following  is  such  as  cannot  be  ascribed,  with 
the  least  show  of  truth,  to  any  but  the  renewed.  a».  Far 
I  delight  In  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man — q.  cL, 
*  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.'  The  word  here  rendered 
"delight"  Is  indeed  stronger  than  "consent"  in  v.  18;  bat 
both  express  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  to  which  th« 
unregenerate  man  is  a  stranger.  23.  But  I  see  another 
(it  should  be  '  a  different ')  law  in  my  members  (see  on  e. 
5),  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing 
me  Into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  'which  Is  in  my 
members — In  this  important  verse,  observe,  first,  that  the 
word  "  law  "  means  an  inward  principle  of  action,  good  or 
evil,  operating  with  the  fixedness  and  regularity  of  a  law.  The 
apostle  found  two  such  laws  within  him ;  the  one  "  the  law 
of  sin  in  his  members,"  called  (In  Galatlans  6. 17, 24)  "  the 
flesh  which  lusteth  against  the  spirit,"  "the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts,"  i.  e.,  the  sinful  principle  In  the 
regenerate ;  the  other,  "  the  law  of  the  mind,"  or  the  holy 
principle  of  the  renewed  nature.  Second,  when  the  apos- 
tle says  he  "  sees  "  the  one  of  these  principles  "warring 
against "  the  other,  and  "  bringing  him  into  captivity  "  te 
itself,  he  it  not  re/erring  to  any  actual  rebellion  going  em 
within  him  while  he  was  writing,  or  to  any  captivity  H 
his  own  lusts  then  existing.  He  is  simply  describing 
the  two  conflicting  principles,  and  pointing  out  what  1' 
was  the  inherent  property  of  each  to  aim  at  bringing 
about.  Third,  when  the  apostle  describes  hlmseL'  aa- 
"  brought  into  captivity"  by  the  triumph  of  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple of  his  nature,  he  clearly  speaks  In  the  person  of  a 
renewed  man.  Men  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  cap- 
tivity in  the  territories  of  their  own  sovereign  and  asso> 
elated  with  their  own  friends,  breathing  a  congenial  at- 
mosphere, and  acting  quite  spontaneously.  But  here  the 
apostle  describes  himself,  whetf  drawn  under  the  power 
of  his  sinful  nature,  as  forcibly  seized  and  reluctantly 
dragged  to  his  enemy's  camp,  from  which  he  would 
gladly  make  his  escape.  This  ought  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  Is  here  speaking  as  a  regenerate  man  or 
the  reverse.  24.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  i  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  I  —  The 
apostle  speaks  of  the  "  body"  here  with  reierenee  to  "  the 
law  of  sin"  which  be  had  said  was  "in  his  members," 
bat  merely  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  sin  of  the 
heart  finds  vent  In  action,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  the 
lower  appetites  (see  on  ch.  6.  6,  and  on  v.  5) ;  and  he  calls 
It  "  the  body  of  this  death,"  as  feeling,  at  the  moment 
when  he  wrote,  the  horrors  of  that  death  (ch.  6. 21,  and  «. 
5)  Into  which  it  dragged  him  down.  But  the  language  U 
not  that  of  a  sinner  newly  awakened  to  the  sight  of  his 
lost  state;  it  is  the  cry  of  a  living  but  agonized  believer, 
weighed  down  under  a  burden  which  is  not  himself,  bat 
which  he  longs  to  shake  off  from  bis  renewed  self  Nor 
does  the  question  imply  Ignorance  of  the  way  of  relief  at 
the  time  referred  to.  It  was  designed  only  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  outburst  of  thankfulness  for  the  divinely* 
provided  remedy  which  Immediately  follows.  »•.  1 
thank  God  (the  Source)  through  Jesus  Christ  (the  Chaafr 
nel  of  deliverance).  So  then  (to  sum  up  the  whole 
ter),  with  the  mind  ('  the  mind  indeed')  I  myself  i 
the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin-  -^  eV 
'  Such  then  is  the  unchanging  character  of  these  two  prtsv 
oiples  within  me.    God's  holy  law  is  dear  to  my  r«t>*  *«* 
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,  and  nan  the  willing  service  of  my  new  man;  al- 
though that  corrupt  nature  which  still  remains  In  mo 
listens  to  the  dictates  of  sin.'— Note  (1.)  This  whole  chap- 
ter waa  of  essential  service  to  the  Reformers  In  their 
eontendlngs  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  the  di- 
vines of  that  oorrupt  Church,  In  a  Pelagian  spirit,  denied 
that  the  sinful  principle  In  our  fallen  nature,  which  they 
jailed  'Concupiscence,'  and  which  Is  commonly  called 
Original  Sin,'  had  the  nature  of  sin  at  all,  they  were  tri- 
umphantly answered  from  this  chapter,  where— both  In 
Ae  first  section  of  It,  which  speaks  of  It  In  the  unregen- 
arate,  and  In  the  second,  which  treats  of  Its  presence  and 
actings  In  believers— It  Is  explicitly,  emphatically,  and 
repeatedly  called  "sin."  As  such,  they  held  It  to  be 
Jamnable.  (Bee  the  Confessions  both  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches.)  In  the  following  century,  the  or- 
thodox In  Holland  had  the  same  controversy  to  wage 
with  '  the  Remonstrants'  (the  followers  of  Armlnlus), 
*.ud  they  waged  It  on  the  field  of  this  chapter.  (2.)  Here 
we  see  that  Inability  is  consistent  with  Accountability. 
dee  v.  18;  Oalatlans  5. 17.  'As  the  Scriptures  constantly 
recognise  the  truth  of  these  two  things,  so  are  they  con- 
itantly  united  In  Christian  experience.  Every  one  feels 
that  he  cannot  do  the  things  that  he  would,  yet  Is  sensi- 
ble that  he  is  guilty  for  not  doing  them.  Let  any  man 
taut  his  power  by  the  requisition  to  love  Qod  perfectly  at 
xli  timet,  Alas !  how  entire  our  Inability  I  Yet  how  deep 
iwr  self-loathing  and  self-condemnation  1'  (Hodgk. ]  (3.) 
'1  the  first  sight  of  the  Cross  by  the  eye  of  faith  kindles 
feelings  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  In  one  sense  never  to 
be  repeated— like  the  first  view  of  an  enchanting  land- 
scape— the  experimental  discovery.  In  the  latter  stages 
at  the  Christian  life,  of  Its  power  to  beat  down  and  mor- 
tify Inveterate  corruption,  to  cleanse  and  heal  from  long- 
eonilaued  baokslldlngs  and  frightful  Inconsistencies, 
and  so  to  triumph  over  all  that  threatens  to  destroy  those 
lor  whom  Christ  died,  as  to  bring  them  safe  over  the  tern- 
•eetuous  seas  of  this  life  Into  the  haven  of  eternal  rest— is 
attended  with  yet  more  heart-affecting  wonder,  draws 
jorth  deeper  thankfulness,  and  issues  in  more  exalted 
adoration  of  Him  whose  work  Salvation  Is  from  first  to 
last  («?.  24,  26).  (4.)  It  1b  sad  when  such  topics  as  these  are 
ftandled  as  mere  questions  of  biblical  Interpretation  or 
systematic  theology.  Our  great  apostle  could  not  treat 
of  them  apart  from  personal  experience,  of  which  the 
feet*  of  his  own  life  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  soul  fur- 
alahed  him  with  illustrations  as  lively  as  they  were  ap- 
peal te.  "When  one  is  unable  to  go  far  Into  the  Investiga- 
tion o?  indwelling  sin,  without  breaking  out  into  an  "O 
wretched  man  that  I  am  I"  and  cannot  enter  on  the  way 
of  relief  without  exclaiming, "  I  thank  Ood  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,"  he  will  find  his  meditations  rich  in 
fruit  to  his  own  soul,  and  may  expect,  through  Him  who 
firesides  in  all  such  matters,  to  kindle  In  his  readers  or 
bearers  the  like  blessed  emotions  (v.  24,  26).  So  be  It  even 
aow,  OLordl 

CHAPTER    VIII. 
Ver.  1-89.     Conclusion  or  the  whole  Abockknt- 

TMM  QLOBIOTTS   COXPUtTKNBSS   OF    THEM    THAT    AKE    IN 

Citribt  Jesus.  In  this  surpassing  chapter  the  several 
lieeins  of  the  preceding  argument  meet  and  flow  in  one 
"river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding 
■wt  of  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of  the  Lamb,"  until  it  seems 
to  lose  Itself  in  the  ocean  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

Ftbst:  Th*  SoncHflcation  of  Believers  (v.  1-18).  1.  There 
i*  therefore  moot,  Ac. — referring  to  the  immediately  pre- 
»ding  context.  [Olshausen,  Philippi,  Mkykr,  At- 
iOBD,  Ac]  The  subject  with  which  ch.  7.  concludes  is 
3tiU  under  consideration.  The  scope  of  the  four  opening 
verses  is  to  show  how  "  the  law  of  sin  and  death"  is  de- 
prived of  its  power  to  bring  believers  again  into  bond- 
age, and  how  the  holy  law  of  Ood  receives  in  them  the 
aomage  of  a  living  obedience.  [Calvin,  Fraskb,  Phil- 
»PFI,  Sierra,  Ai.stobd,  Ac]  no  condemnation  to  them 
irhien  are  In  Christ  Jesus— As  Christ,  who  "knew  no 
ton,"  was  to  all  legal  effects,  "  made  sin  for  us,"  so  are 
we,  who  believe  in  Him,  to  all  legal  effects,  "made  'he 


righteousness  of  Ood  in  Him"  (2  (,'orlnthlans  5.  21);  anc" 
thus,  one  with  him  in  the  Divine  reckoning,  there  is  U 
such  "no  condemnation."    (Cf.  John  8.  18;  5.  24 ;  ch.  5. 14 
19.)  But  this  Is  no  mere  legal  arrangement :  It  Is  a  union  la 
life;  believers,  through  the  Indwelling  of  Christ's  Spirit 
in  them  having  one  life  with  Him,  as  truly  as  the  head 
and  the  members  of  the  same  body  have  one  life,    [whe 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit] — (The  evi- 
dence of  MSS.  seems  to  show  that  this  clause  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  text  of  this  verse,  but  that  the  first 
part  of  It  was  early  introduced,  and  the  second  later,  from 
v.  4,  probably  as  an  explanatory  comment,  and  to  make 
the  transition  to  v.  2  more  easy.)    3.  For  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  In  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  (rather, 
'  freed  me'— referring  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  when 
first  he  believed)  from  the  law  of  alii  and  death— It  Is 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  here  called  "The  Spirit  of  life,"  aa 
opening  up  in  the  souls  of  believers  a  fountain  of  spirit- 
ual life  (see  on  John  7.38,  39;  p.  75f,  2d  col.);  just  as  He  Is 
called  "the  Spirit  of  truth,"  as  "guiding  them  into  all 
truth"  (John   16.  13),  and  "the   Spirit  of  counsel   and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord" 
(Isaiah  11.  2),  as  the  lnsplrer  of  these  qualities.     And 
He    is  called  "the  Spirit   of  life   in   Chrut  Jesus,"   be- 
cause   It   Is   as    members  of  Christ  that  He    takes   up 
His  abode   In    believers,  who    in    consequence  of   this 
have  one  life  with  their  Head.    And  as  the  word  "  tou>" 
here  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  ch.  7.23,  namely,  'an 
Inward  principle  of  action,  operating  with  the  fixed- 
ness and  regularity  of  a  law,'  it  thus  appears  that  "the  lam 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus"  here  means,  '  that  new 
principle  of  action  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  opened 
up  within  us— the  law  of  our  new  being.'    This  "sets  us 
free,"  as  soon  as  it  takos  possession  of  our  inner  man, 
"from  the  law  of  sin  ant-  ueath  "  i.  e..  from  the  enslaving 
power  of  that  corrupt  principle  which  carries  death  In  its 
bosom.    The  "strong  man  armed"  is  overpowered  by  th 
"Stronger  than  he;"  the  weaker  principle  Is  dethroned 
and  expelled  by  the  more  powerful ;  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life  prevails  against  and  brings  Into  captivity 
the  principle  of  spiritual  death— "  leading  captivity  cap- 
tive."   If  this  be  the  apostle's  meaning,  the  whole  verse 
is  to  this  effect :  That  the  triumph  of  believers  over  their 
Inward  corruption,  through  the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit 
in  them,  proves  them  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  as  such 
absolved  from  condemnation.    But  this  Is  now  explained 
more  fully.    3,  41.  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  Ac— 
a  difficult  and  much  controverted  verse.  But  it  is  clearly, 
we  think,  the  law's  Inability  to  free  us  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  that  the  apostle  has  in  view;  as  has  partly  appeared 
already  (see  on  v.  2),  and  will  more  fully  appear  presently. 
The  law  could  Irritate  our  sinful  nature  Into  more  viru- 
lent action,  as  we  have  seen  in  ch.  7.  5,  but  it  could  not 
secure  Its  own  fulfilment.     How  that  is  accomplished 
comes  now  to  be  shown,    in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh — L  «.,  having  to  address  Itself  to  us  through  a 
corrupt  nature,  too  strong  to  be  influenced  by  mere  com- 
mands  and   threatenlngs.     God,  Ac— The   sentence   is 
somewhat  imperfect  in  Its  structure,  which  occasions  a 
certain  obscurity.    The  meaning  is,  that  whereas  the  law 
was  powerless  to  secure  Its  own  fulfilment  for  the  reaeon 
given,  Qod   took  the  method   now  to  be  described  tot 
attaining  that  end.  sending  ('  having  sent')  his  own  Seas 
—This  and  similar  expressions  plainly  Imply  that  Christ 
was  Ood's  "own  Son"  before  He  was  sent — that  is,  in  His 
own  proper  Person,  and  independently  of  His  mission 
and  appearance  In  the  flesh  (see  on  ch.  8.  82 ;  GelaUaii*  1 
4);  and  If  so,  He  not  only  has  the  very  nature  of  God,  even 
as  a  son  of  his  father,  but  is  essentially  ojr  the  Father, 
though  In  a  sense  too  mysterious  for  any  language  of  ours 
properly  to  define  (see  on  oh.  1.-4).     And  this  peculiar 
relationship  Is  put  forward  here  to  enhance  the  greatness 
and  define  the  nature  of  the  relief  provided,  as  coming 
from  beyond  the  precincts  of  sinful  humanity  altogether,  yea, 
immediately  from  the  Godhead  itself.    In  the  Hlr«nses  as* 
sinful  flesti— lit.,  '  of  the  flesh  of  sin ;'  a  very  remarkahl* 
and  pregnant  expression.    He  was  made  in  the  reality  ot 
orr  flesh,  bet  only  In  the  likeness  of  its  sinful  condition 
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tfe  took  our  nature  as  It  Is  In  us%  compassed  with  infirm- 
ities, with  nothing  to  distinguish  Him  as  man  from  sinful 
men,  save  that  He  was  without  sin.    Nor  does  this  mean 
that  He  took  our  nature  with  all  its  properties  save  one ; 
for  sin  is  no  property  of  humanity  at  all,  but  only  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  our  souls,  as  the  fallen  family  of  Adam, 
a  disorder  affecting,  indeed,  and  overspreading  our  en  the 
nature,  but  still  purely  our  own.    and  for  sin— lit..,  'and 
about  sin;'  q.  d.,  'on  the  business  of  sin.'    The  expression 
is  purposely  a  general  one,  because  the  design  was  not  to 
speak  of  Christ's  mission  to  atone  for  sin,  but  In  virtue  of 
that  atonement  to  destroy  its  dominlori  and  extirpate  it 
altogether  from.believers.  We  think  it  wrong,  therefore,  to 
render  the  words  (as  In  Margin)  'by  a  sacrifice  for  sin' 
(suggested  by  the  language  of  the  LXX.,and  approved  by 
Calvin,  Ac);  for  this  sense  is  too  definite,  and  makes  the 
Idea  of  expiation  more  prominent  than  it  is.    condemned 
•In—'  condemned  It  to  lose  itspou<cr  over  men.'  [Beza,  Ben- 
gel,  Frahf.r,  Meyer,  Tholucx,  Philippi,  Alford.]    In 
this  glorious  sense  our  Lord  says  of  His  approaching  death 
(John  12.  31),  "Now  Is  the  judgment  of  this  world;  now 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out;"  and  again  (see 
on  John  16. 11), "  When  He  (the  Spirit)  shall  come,  He  shall 
convince  the  world  of  .  .  .  Judgment,  because  the  prince 
of  this  world  in  judged,"  i.  e.,  condemned  to  let  go  his  hold 
of  men,  who,  through  the  cross,  shall  be  emancipated  into 
the  liberty  and  power  to  be  holy.    In  the  flesh— i.  e..  In 
human  nature,  henceforth  set  free  from  the  grasp  of  sin. 
That  the  righteousness  of  the  law— 'the  righteous  de- 
mand' [Revised  Version],  '  the  requirement'  [Alford], 
or  '  the  precept'  of  the  law ;  for  It  Is  not  precisely  the  word 
bo  often  used  In  this  Epistle  to  denote  '  the  righteousness 
which  Justine*'  (ch.  1.  17;  8.  21;  4.  5,  6;  5.  17,  18,  21),  but 
another  form  of  the  same  word.  Intended  to  express  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  meaning  here,  we  believe,  the  prac- 
tical obedience  which  the  law  calls  for.    might  be  ful- 
ftlled  In  ua — or,  as  we  say,  'realized  In  us.'    -who  walk— 
the   most   ancient  expression  of  the  bent  of  one's  life, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  good  or  of  evil  (Genesis  48. 15; 
Psalm  1. 1 ;  Isaiah  2.  5;  Mlcab  4.  6;  Ephesians  4. 17;  1  John 
1.  6,  7).    not  after  (i.  e.,  according  to  the  dictates  of)  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit— From  v.  9  it  would  seem  that 
what  Is  more  Immediately  Intended  by  "  the  spirit"  here 
Is  our  own  mind  as  renewed  and  actuated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.    5.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  (i.  e.,  under 
the  Influence  of  the  fleshly  principle)  do  mind  (give  their 
attention  to,  Phlllppians  8.  19)  the  thing*  of  the  flesh, 
<ko. — Men  must  be  under  the  predominating  influence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  two  principles,  and,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  has  the  mastery,  will  be  the  complexion 
of  their  life,  the  character  of  their  actions.    6.  For— a 
mere  particle  of  transition  here  [TholttckJ,  like  'but'  or 
•  now.'  to  be  carnally  minded — lit., '  the  mind'  or  'mind- 
ing of  the  flesh'  (Margin),  i.  e.,  the  pursuit  of  fleshly  ends. 
U  death— not  only  'ends  in'  [Alford,  Ac),  but.  even  now 
'is;'  carrying  death  Into  its  bosom,  so  that  such  are  "dead 
while  they  live"  (1  Tiraotay  6.  fl;  F.phesluns  2.  1,  5).  [Phil- 
ippic    but  to   be  spiritually   minded — '  the  mind'  or 
'minding  of   the  spirit;'   (.  e.,  the  pursuit  of  spiritual 
objects,    is  life  and  peace — not  "life"  only,  in  contrast 
With    the    "death"    that    is    In    the   other   pursuit,    but 
"peace;"    It   Is  the  very  element  of   the  soul's  deepest 
repose  and  true  bliss.    7.  ilecause  (lie  carnal  mind  U 
enmity  agalnjit  God — The  desire  and  pursuit  of  carnal 
ends  is  a  state  of  enmity  to  God,  wholly  incompatible 
with  true  life  and  peace  in  the  soul,    for  it  is  not  subject 
('doth  not  submit  itself)  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  In- 
deed can  be  ('can  it')— i.  «.,  In  such  a  state  of  mind  there 
neither  Is  nor  can  be  the  least  subjection  to  the  law  of 
God.    Many  thlugs  may  be  done  which  the  law  requires, 
DUt  nothing  either  Is  or  can  be  done  because  God's  law 
requires  It,  or  purely  to  please  God.    H.  So  then— nearly 
equivalent  to  '  And  so.'    they  that  are  in  (and,  therefore, 
under  the  government  of)  the  flesh  cannot  please  God— 
saving  no  obediential  principle,  no  desire  to  please  Him. 
8.  But   ye  are  not  in   the  flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  If  so 
■•  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  In  yon— This  does  not 
vprmn,  'If  the  dimosition  or  mind  of  God  dwell  in  >  oa  ;   ont 
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'If  the  Holy  Ghost  dwell  in  you*  (see  1  Corinthian*  6. 11,  W 
3.  16,  Ac).    (It  thus  appears  that  to  be  "In  the  spirit" 
means  here  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  our  own  renewed 
mind;  because  the  indwelling  of  God's  Spirit  is  given  as 
the  evidence  that  we  are  "In  the  spirit.")    Now  ('But'! 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ— Again,  thin 
does  not  mean  '  the  disposition  or  mind  of  Christ,'  bnt  th* 
Holy  Ghost ;  here  called  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  Just  as  He 
is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus"  (see  on  v.  2). 
It  Is  as  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ"  that  the  Holy  Ghost  takes 
possession  of  believers,  introducing  Into  them  all  the 
gracious,   dove-like   disposition   which   dwelt    in   Him 
(Matthew  3.  16;    John  3.  84).    Now  if  any  man's  heart 
be  void,  not   of   such   dispositions,  but  of  the  blessed 
Author  of  them,  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ"— he  is  none  of 
his— even  though  intellectually  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  In  a  general  sense  Influenced  by  Its  spirit. 
Sharp,  solemn  statement  this  I    10,  11.  And  If  Christ  be 
In  you— by  His  indwelling  Spirit  in  virtue  of  which  we 
have  one  life  with  him.     the  body— '  the  body  indeed.' 
Is  dead  because  of  ('  by  reason  of)  sin  )  but  the  spirit  is 
life  because  (or, '  by  reason')  of  righteousness— The  word 
'indeed,'  which  uie  original  requires,  Is  of  the  nature  of  a 
concession — q.  d., '  I  grant  you  that  the  body  is  dead,  Ac, 
and  so  far  redemption  Is  incomplete,  but,'  Ac ;  q.  d.,  '  If 
Christ  be  in  you  by  His  indwelling  Spirit,  though  your 
"bodies"  have  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  "death"  in 
consequence  of  the  first  Adam's  "sin,"  your  spirit  Is  in- 
stinct with  new  and  undying  "life,"  brought  In  by  the 
"  righteousness"  of  the  second  Adam.'  [Tholtctox,  Mktku, 
and  Alfobd  in  part,  but  only  Hodge  entirely.]     But 
('  And')  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  np  Jesus  from 
the  dead  dwell  in  you — i.  e.,  '  If  He  dwell  In  you  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Christ-raising  One,'  or,  'In  all  the  returree- 
tion-power  which  He  put  forth  in  raising  Jesus.'    he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead — Observe  the  change  of 
name  from  Jesus,  as  the  historical  Individual  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead,  to  Christ,  the  same  Individual, 
considered  as  the  Lord  and  Head  of  all  His  members,  or 
of  redeemed  Humanity.    [Alfohd.]    shall  also  quicken 
(rather,  '  shall  quicken  even')  your  mortal  bodies  by  (th* 
true  reading  appears  to  be  '  by  reason  of)  his  Spirit  that 
dwellcth  in  you— q.  d.,   'Your   bodies   indeed   are   not 
exempt  from  the  death  which  sin  brought  '.a1  but  yonr 
spirits  even  now  have  in  them  an  undying  life,  and  *f  the 
Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  J«jus  from  the  dead  dwell  In 
you,  even  these  bodies  of  yours,  though  they  yield  to  the 
last  enemy  and  the  dust  of  them  return  to  the  dust  as  it 
was,  shall  yet  experience  the  same  resurrection  as  that  of 
their  living  Head,  In  virtue  of  the  Indwelling  of  the  same 
Spirit  In  you  thai  quickened  Him.'    13, 13.  Therefore, 
brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after 
the  flesh — q.  d., '  Once  we  were  sold  under  sin  (ch.  7.  14); 
hut  now  that  we  have  been  set  free  from  that  hard  master 
and  become  servants  to  Righteousness  (ch.  6.  22),  we  owe 
nothing  to  the  flesh,  we  disown  its  unrighteous  claims 
and  are  deaf  to  Its  imperious  demands.'    Glorious  senti- 
ment!    For  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  (1a  the 
sense  of  ch.  6.  21);  but  If  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mor> 
tify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (see  on  ch.  7.  23),  ye  shall  11t» 
(in  the  sense  of  ch.  6.  22)— The  apostle  Is  not  satisfied  with 
assuring  them  that  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  the 
flesh,  to  hearken  to  its  suggestions,  without  reminding 
them  where  It  will  end  if  they  do;  and  he  uses  the  word 
"  mortify"  (put  to  death)  as  a  kind  of  play  upon  the  word 
"die"  Just  before— q.  d.,  'If  ye  do  not  kill  sin,  U  will  kill 
you.'    But  he  tempers  this  by  the  bright  alternative,  that 
If  they  do,  through  the  Sp'rit,  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  such  a  course  will  infallibly  terminate  In  "IhV 
everlasting.    And  this  leads  the  apostle  Into  a  new  line 
of  thought,  opening  Into  his  final  subject,  the  "glory" 
awaiting  the  Justified  believer.    Note  (1.)  'There  can  be 
no  safety,  no  holiness,  no  happiness,  to  those  who  are  oaf 
of  Christ:  Ho  safety,  because  all  such  are  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  (v.  1);  uo  holiness,  because  sach  oaly 
as  are  united  to  Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (v.  9):  as 
fuippiness,  her t\x\Hts  to  be  "carnally  minded  is  death"  (e, 
6).'     [HonGJt]     (2.)  Tri^  sancUncalion  of  believer*,  a*   *i 
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tad  its  whole  foundation  in  the  atoning  death,  so  It  has 
It*  living  spring  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
(«.  3-4).  (3.)  '  The  bent  of  the  thoughts,  affections,  and 
pursuits,  Is  the  only  decisive  test  of  character  (v.  5).' 
Hodgb.]  (4.)  No  human  refinement  of  the  carnal  mind 
will  make  it  spiritual,  or  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
„i  WKnality.  "Flesh"  and  "spirit"  are  essentially  and 
infc_i«.ngeably  opposed ;  nor  can  the  carnal  mind,  as  such, 
jfc  brougit  Into  real  subjection  to  the  law  of  God  (v.  6-7)! 
.'Isuce  (5.)  the  estrangement  of  God  and  the  sinner  is 
s»u tual.  For  as  the  sinner's  state  of  mind  is  "enmity 
against  God"  (v.  7),  so  in  this  state  he  "cannot  please  God" 
!*.  8).  (6.)  Since  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  In  the  same  breath, 
called  indiscriminately  "the  Spirit  of  God,"  "the  Spirit 
»f  Christ,"  and  "Christ"  Himself  (as  an  Indwelling  life  In 
believers),  the  Essential  Unity  and  yet  Personal  distinctness 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  the  one 
adorable  Godhead  must  be  believed,  as  the  only  consist- 
ent explanation  of  such  language  (u.  9-11).  (7.)  The  con- 
BClousness  of  spiritual  life  in  our  renewed  souls  Is  a  glo- 
rious assurance  of  resurrection  life  In  the  body  also,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  quickening  Spirit  whose  inhabitation 
we  already  enjoy  (v.  11).  (8.)  Whatever  professions  of 
spiritual  life  men  may  make,  it  remains  eternally  true 
that  "  If  we  live  after  the  flesh  we  shall  die,"  and  only  "  If 
we  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  we 
shall  live"  (v.  13,  and  cf.  Galallans  6.  7,  8;  Ephesiaus  5.  6; 
Phillpplans  3.  18,  19;  1  John  3.  7,  8). 

Second  :  The  Sonship  of  Believers — Their  future  Inheritance 
—The  Intercession  of  the  Spirit  for  them  (v.  14-27).  14.  For 
m  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they,  <&c.  ('  these 
are  sons  of  God').  Hitherto  the  apostle  has  spoken  of  the 
Spirit  simply  as  a  power  through  which  believers  mortify 
sin:  now  he  speaks  of  Him  as  a  gracious,  loving  Guide, 
whose  "leading"— enjoyed  by  all  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of 
God's  dear  Son — shows  that  they  also  are  "sons  of  God." 
15.  For,  Ac.—'  For  ye  received  not  (at  the  time  of  your 
e»n version)  the  spirit  of  bondage,'  i.  e.,  'The  spirit  ye  re- 
ceived was  not  a  spirit  of  bondage.'  again  [gendering] 
to  fear— as  under  the  law  which  "  worketh  wrath" — q.  d., 

8uch  was  your  condition  before  ye  believed,  living  In 
ogal  bondage,  haunted  with  incessant  forebodings  under  a 
jeuse  of  unpardoned  sin.  But  it  was  not  to  perpetuate  that 
wretched  state  that  ye  received  the  Spirit.'  but  ye  have 
received  ('ye  received'/'the  8j>"jrlt  of  adoption,  where- 
by (rather, '  wherein*)  we  cry,  Abba,  Father — The  word 
"  cry"  Is  emphatic,  expressing  the  spontaneousness,  the 
strength,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  filial  emotions.  In 
Galatlans  4.  6  this  cry  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Spirit  in 
as,  drawing  forth  the  filial  exclamation  in  our  hearts: 
Here,  it  is  said  to  proceed  from  our  own  hearts  under  the 
vitalizing  energy  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  very  element  of  the 
new  life  in  believers  (cf.  Matthew  10.  19,  20;  and  see  on  v. 
i),  "  Abba"  Is  the  Syro-Chaldaic  word  for  "  Father ;"  and 
the  Greek  word  for  that  is  added,  not  surely  to  tell  the 
reader  that  both  mean  the  same  thing,  but  for  the  same 
reason  which  drew  both  words  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
Himself  during  his  agony  in  the  garden  (Mark  14.  36). 
He,  doubtless,  loved  to  utbjr  his  Father's  name  in  both 
the  accustomed  forms ;  beginning  with  His  cherished 
mother-tongue,  and  adding  that  of  the  learned.  In  this 
view  the  use  of  both  words  here  has  a  charming  simplicity 
and  warmth.  19.  The  Spirit  lt*elf— It  should  be  •  Him- 
self (see  on  V.  26).  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  ('are  children')  of  God — The 
testimony  of  our  own  spirit  is  >:--;rne  in  that  cry  of  con- 
tcious  sonship,  "Abba,  Father;"'  but  we  are  not  therein 
alone;  lor  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us,  yea,  even  in  that 
very  cry  which  it  Is  His  to  draw  forth,  sets  His  own 
distinct  sea!  to  ours;  and  thus,  "In  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses"  the  thing  is  established.  The  apostle  had 
before  called  us  "sons  of  God,"  referring  to  our  adop- 
tion, here  the  word  changes  to  "chlldreu,"  referring 
to  our  new  birth.  The  one  expresses  the  dignity  to 
urrlch  we  ar?  ■admitted;  the  other  the  new  life  which 
*r«  receive.  The  latter  is  more  suitable  here;  because 
*  son  oy  adoption  might  not  be  beir  of  the  property, 
trfeeraaaa  son  by  birth  certainly  Is,  and  this  Is  what  t.hr- 


apostle  is  now   coming  to,     1T«  And  If  children,  tttca 

heirs  ('heirs  also'; ;  heirs  of  Uod — of  our  Father's  king- 
dom, and  joint-heir*  with  Christ— as  the  '  Flrst-borE 
among  many  brethren"  (v.  29J,  and  ab  "  Heir  of  all  things.' 
if  so  be  that  we  suffer  ('  provided  we  be  suffering  with 
Him')  that  we  uiay  be  also  glorified  together  (with 
Him).  This  necessity  of  conformity  to  Christ  in  suffering 
In  order  to  participation  in  His  glory,  is  taught  alike  by 
Christ  Himself  and  by  His  apostles  (John  12.  24-26;  Mat- 
thew 16.  24,  25;  2  Timothy  2.  12).  IS.  For  I  reckon  that 
the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
In  us — q.  d.,  'True,  we  must  suffer  with  Christ,  If  we 
would  partake  of  His  glory;  but  what  of  that?  For  if 
such  sufferings  are  set  over  against  the  coming  glory, 
they  sink  into  insignificance.'  MMia.  For,  Ac. — '  The  apos- 
tle, fired  with  the  thought  of  the  future  glory  of  the  saints, 
pours  forth  this  splendid  passage,  in  which  he  represents 
the  whole  creation  groaning  under  its  present  degrada- 
tion, and  looking  and  longing  for  the  revelation  of  this 
glory  as  the  end  and  consummation  of  its  existence.' 
[Hodgb.]  the  earnest  expectation  (cf.  Philippians  1.  2t> 
of  the  creature  (rather,  'the  creation')  waiteth  for  th* 
manifestation  ('Is  waiting  for  the  revelation')  of  th* 
sons  of  God— L  «.,  "for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies'" 
from  the  grave  (v.  23),  which  will  reveal  their  sonship, 
now  hidden  (cf.  Luke  20.  86 ;  Revelation  21.  7).  For  ths 
creature  ('  the  creation')  wag  made  subject  to  vanity, 
not  willingly— t.  e„  through  no  natural  principle  of 
decay.  The  apostle,  personifying  creation,  represents  H 
as  only  submitting  to  the  vanity  with  which  It  was  smit- 
ten, on  man's  account,  in  obedience  to  that  superior 
power  which  had  mysteriously  linked  its  destinies  with 
man's.  And  so  he  adds — but  by  reason  of  him  who 
hath  subjected  the  same  ('  who  subjected  it')  in  hope  { 
because  (or  '  In  hope  that')  the  creature  itself  also  ('  even 
the  creation  itself)  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bond* 
age  of  corruption  (its  bondage  to  the  principle  of  decay) 
Into  the  glorious  liberty  (rather,  'the  liberty  of  the 
glory')  of  the  children  of  God— i.  e.,  the  creation  ltsell 
shall,  in  a  glorious  sense,  be  delivered  Into  that  freedom 
from  debility  and  decay  in  which  the  children  of  God 
when  raised  up  in  glory,  shall  expatiate :  into  this  free- 
dom from  corruptibility  the  creation  itself  shall,  in  a 
glorious  sense,  be  delivered.  [So  Calvin,  Beza,  Bmsobju, 
Tholuck,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meteb,  Phiuppi, 
Hodgb,  Alford,  Ac. J  If  for  man's  sake  alone  the  earth 
was  cursed,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  it  should  share  10 
his  recovery.  And  If  so,  to  represent  It  as  sympathining 
with  man's  miseries,  and  as  looking  forward  to  bis  com- 
plete redemption  as  the  period  of  its  own  emancipation 
from  its  present  sin-blighted  condition.  Is  a  beautiful 
thought,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  teaching  o> 
Scripture  on  the  subject.  (See  on  2  Peter  8. 18.)  'A3.  And 
not  only  [they],  but  ourselves  also  (or  '  not  only  [bo J, 
but  even  we  ourselves'— 4.  «.,  besides  the  inanimate  crea- 
tion), which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit— or,  '  th* 
Spirit  as  the  first-fruits'  of  our  full  redemption  (of.  2  Co- 
rinthians 1.  22),  moulding  the  heart  to  a  heavenly  frame 
and  attempering  it  to  its  future  element,  even  we  o*»t- 
selvea— though  we  have  so  much  of  heaven  already  with- 
in us.  groan  within  ourselves — under  this  "  body  Of 
sin  and  death,"  and  under  the  manifold  "vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit"  that  are  written  upon  every  object 
and  every  pursuit  and  every  enjoyment  under  the  snrx 
waiting  for  the  (manifestation  of  our)  adoption  [to  witj, 
the  redemption  of  our  body— from  the  grave  :  '  not  (br 
it  observed)  the  deliverance  of  ourselves  from  the  body, 
but  the  redemption  of  the  body  lvself  from  th*  grave. 
fBENOKr..  |  24.  For  we  are  saved  by  hope—  rather,  '  Foj 
in  hope  we  are  saved  ;'  i.  «.,  it  is  more  a  salvation  in  hop* 
than  as  yet  in  actual  possession,  but  hope  that  Is  **** 
Is  not  hope — for  the  very  meaning  of  hope  is,  the  e xpecla- 
ttou  that  something  now  future  will  become  present,  fm 
what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  fori— t.b* 
latter  ending  when  the  other  comes.  '-45.  But  if  we  liopt 
for  that  w«  see  not,  then  do]  we  with  patieuee  wail 
for  It—  t.  *..  then,  imtieut.  wait'ug  for  11  is  OUT  fitting  &W 
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snut.  aa,  *7.  UktwUt  also  the  Spirit,  Ac— or, '  Bnt  after 
be  like  manner  doth  the  Spirit  also  help,'  Ac  *nt  in- 
ftrmltiea — rather  (according  to  the  true  reading), '  our  ln- 
flrmlly;'  not  merely  the  one  infirmity  here  specified,  bat 
the  general  weakness  of  the  spiritual  life  in  Its  present  state, 
erf  which  one  example  Is  here  given,  for  -we  knew  not 
What  we  ahonld  pray  for  as  w«  ought — It  Is  not  the 
proper  matter  of  prayer  that  believers  are  at  so  much  loss 
about,  for  the  fullest  directions  are  given  them  on  this 
head;  but  to  ask  for  the  right  things  "as  they  ought"  Is 
the  difficulty.  This  arises  partly  from  the  dimness  of  our 
spiritual  vision  in  the  present  veiled  state,  while  we  have 
to  *'  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight"  (see  on  1  Corinthians  18. 
9;  and  on  2  Corinthians  5.  7),  aud  the  large  admixture  of 
the  Ideas  and  feellngg  which  spring  from  the  fleeting  ob- 
jects of  sense  that  there  is  in  the  very  best  views  and 
affections  of  our  renewed  nature;  partly  also  from  the 
necessary  Imperfection  of  all  human  language  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  expressing  the  subtle  spiritual  feelings  of  the  heart. 
In  these  circumstances,  how  can  it  be  but  that  much  un- 
certainty should  su;  n>;md  all  our  spiritual  exercises,  and 
that  In  our  nearest  approaches  and  In  the  freest  outpour- 
ings of  our  hearts  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  doubts  should 
spring  up  within  ns  whether  our  frame  of  mind  in  such 
exercises  is  altogether  befitting  and  well  pleasing  to 
(3od?  Nor  do  these  anxieties  subside,  but  rather  deepen, 
with  the  depth  and  ripeness  of  our  spiritual  experience. 
But  the  Spirit  itself— rather,  'Himself.'  (See  end  of  v. 
B) — inaketh  Intercession  for  us  with  groaning*  which 
nnnoi  be  uttered  (<.  e.,  which  cannot  be  expressed  In 
articulate  language) — Sublime  and  affecting  Ideas,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  this  passage  alone  I  q.  d.,  'As 
we  struggle  to  express  In  articulate  language  the  desires 
of  our  hearts,  and  find  that  our  deepest  emotions  are  the 
most  inexpressible,  we  "groan"  under  this  felt  Inability. 
But  not  In  vain  are  these  groanlngs.  For  "the  Spirit 
Himself"  Is  in  them,  giving  to  the  emotions  which  Him- 
self has  kindled  the  only  language  of  which  they  are 
capable ;  so  that  though  on  our  part  they  are  the  fruit  of 
Impotence  to  utter  what  we  feel,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  the  intercession  of  the  Spirit  Himself  In  our  behalf.' 
A  nd  (rather,  '  But,'  Inarticulate  though  these  groanlngs 
be)  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  (the  Spirit)  inaketh  in- 
tercession for  the  saints  according  to  [the  will  of] 
God— As  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  He  watches  the  snrging 
emotions  of  them  In  prayer,  and  knows  perfectly  what 
the  Spirit  means  by  the  groanlngs  which  He  draws  forth 
within  us,  because  that  blessed  Intercessor  pleads  by 
them  only  for  what  Ood  Himself  designs  to  bestow. 
Note  (1.)  Are  believers  "led  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  (v.  14) T 
How  careful  then  should  they  be  not  to  "grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Ood"  (Epheslans  4. 30) !  Cf.  Psalm  32.8,  9:  "I 
will  .  .  .  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  Be  not  (then)  as  the 
horse,  or  a*  the  mule,"  Ac.  (2.)  "The  spirit  of  bondage," 
to  which  many  Protestants  are  "all  their  lifetime  sub- 
ject," and  the  '  doubteome  faith'  which  the  Popish 
Church  systematically  Inculcates,  are  both  rebuked  here, 
being  In  direct  and  painful  contrast  to  that  "spirit  of 
adoption,"  and  that  witness  of  the  Spirit,  along  with  our 
own  spirit,  to  the  fact  of  our  sonship,  which  it  is  here 
said  the  children  of  God,  as  such,  enjoy  (v.  15, 16).  (3.) 
As  suffering  with  Christ  is  the  ordained  preparation  for 
participating  in  this  glory,  so  the  Insignificance  of  the 
one  as  compared  with  the  other  cannot  fail  to  lighten 
the  sense  of  it,  however  bitter  and  protracted  (v.  17, 18). 
(4.)  It  cannot  but  swell  the  heart  of  every  intelligent 
Christian  to  think  that  if  external  nature  has  been 
mysteriously  affected  for  evil  by  the  fall  of  man.  It  only 
awaits  his  completed  recovery,  at  the  resurrection,  to 
experience  a  corresponding  emancipation  from  its 
blighted  condition  Into  undecaylng  life  and  unfading 
oeauty  (v.  19-23).  (5.)  It  is  not  when  believers,  through 
sinful  "quenching  of  the  Spirit,"  have  the  fewest  and 
faintest  glimpses  of  heaven,  that  they  sigh  most  fervently 
to  be  there  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  through  the  un- 
obstructed working  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  "  the  flrst- 
frulU  "  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  are  most  largely  and 


frequently  tasted,  then,  and  Just  for  that  reason,  is  It  tftac 
they  "groan  within  themselves  "  for  full  redemption  (s. 
2S).  For  thus  they  reason:  If  such  be  the  drops,  what 
will  the  ocean  be  t  If  thus  "  to  see  through  a  glact 
darkly  "  be  so  very  sweet,  what  will  It  be  to  "see  face  U 
facet"  If  when  "my  Beloved  stands  behind  our  wall 
looking  forth  at  the  windows,  showing  Himself  through 
the  lattice"  (Can tides  2.  9)— that  thin  veil  which  parts 
the  seen  from  the  unseen— if  He  is  even  thus  to  me  "  Falre: 
than  the  children  of  men,"  what  shall  He  be  when  Ha 
stands  confessed  before  my  undazzled  vision,  the  Only- 
begotten  of  the  Father  In  my  own  nature,  and  I  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  1  shall  see  Him  as  He  is?  (6.)  "The  pa- 
tience of  hope"  (1  Thessalonlans  1.  3)  Is  the  fitting  atti- 
tude for  those  who  with  the  Joyful  consciousness  that 
they  are  already  "  saved  "  (2  Timothy  1.  9 ;  Titus  8.  6),  have 
yet  the  painful  consciousness  that  they  are  saved  but  in 
part:  or,  "  that  being  Justified  by  his  grace,  they  are  made 
(in  the  present  state)  heirs  according  to  the  hope  (only) 
of  eternal  life,"  Titus  3.  7  (v.  24,  25).  (7.)  As  prayer  Is  the 
breath  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  believer's  only  effectual 
relief  under  the  "infirmity"  which  attaches  to  his  whole 
condition  here  below,  how  cheering  is  It  to  be  assured 
that  the  blessed  Spirit,  cognisant  of  It  all,  comes  in  aid 
of  it  all;  and  in  particular,  that  when  believers,  unable 
to  articulate  their  case  before  Ood,  can  at  times  do  noth- 
ing but  He  "  groaning  "  before  the  Lord,  these  inarticulate 
groanlngs  are  the  Spirits  own  vehicle  for  conveying  into 
"the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth"  their  whole  case;  and 
come  up  before  the  Hearer  of  prayer  as  the  Spirit's  own 
intercession  in  their  behalf,  and  that  they  are  recognized 
by  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  Throne,  as  embodying  only 
what  His  own  "  will "  determined  before  to  bestow  upon 
them  (t>.  36,  27) !  (8.)  What  a  view  do  these  two  verses  (*. 
26,  27)  give  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Divine 
Persons  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and  the  har- 
mony of  their  respective  operations  in  the  case  of  eaen 
of  the  redeemed  i 

Thikd  :  Triumphant  Summary  of  the  whole  Argument  (v. 
28-89).  88.  And— or,  '  Moreover,'  or  '  Now ;'  noting  a 
transition  to  a  new  particular,  we  know,  Ac— The  ord« 
In  the  original  1*  more  striking :  "  We  know  that  to  then 
that  love  God  (cf.  1  Corinthians  2.9;  Epheslans  6.24. 
James  1.  12;  2.  5)  all  things  work  together  for  good  [even J  to 
them  who  ato  the  called  (rather, '  who  are  called ')  accord- 
ing to  his  (eternal)  purpose."  Glorious  assurance  I  And 
this,  It  seems,  was  a  "  household  word,"  a  "  known  "  thing, 
among  believers.  This  working  of  all  things  for  good  la 
done  quite  naturally  to  "them  that  love  God;"  because 
such  souls,  persuaded  that  He  who  gave  His  own  Son  for 
them  cannot  but  mean  them  well  In  all  His  procedure, 
learn  thus  to  take  in  good  part  whatever  He  sends  them, 
however  trying  to  flesh  and  blood :  and  to  them  who  are 
the  called,  according  to  "  His  purpose,"  all  things  do  in  the 
same  intelligible  way  "work  together  for  good;"  for, 
even  when  "He  hath  His  way  In  the  whirlwind,"  they 
see  "  His  chariot  paved  with  love  "  (Canticles  3. 10).  And 
knowing  that  it  Is  In  pursuance  of  an  eternal  "purpose" 
of  love  that  they  have  been  "called  Into  the  fellowship  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Corinthians  1.  9),  they  naturally 
say  within  themselves,  'It  cannot  be  that  He  "of  Whom, 
and  through  Whom,  and  to  Whom  are  all  things,"  should 
suflfer  that  purpose  to  be  thwarted  by  anything  really  ad- 
verse to  us,  or  that  He  should  not  make  all  things,  dark 
as  well  as  light,  crooked  as  well  as  straight,  to  co-operate 
to  the  furtherance  and  final  completion  of  His  high  de- 
sign.' 29.  For  (as  touching  this  "calling  according  to 
his  purpose  ")  whom  he  did  foreknow  he  also  did  pre* 
deatinnte  (foreordain) — In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the 
word  "foreknow"  here?  'Those who  He  foreknew  would 
repent  and  believe,'  say  Pelagians  of  every  age  and  every 
hue.  But  this  Is  to  thrust  into  the  text  what  is  contrary 
to  the  whole  spirit,  and  even  letter,  of  the  apostle's  teach- 
ing (see  ch.  9.  11;  2  Timothy  1.  9).  In  ch.  11.  2,  and  Psalm 
1.6,  God's  "knowledge  "of  His  people  cannot  be  restricted 
to  a  mere  foresight  of  future  events,  or  acquaintance  wiUfc 
what  is  paasing  here  below.  Does  "whom  He  did  for* 
know,"  then,  mean  'whom  He  foreordained?'    Scarcetv 
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aeeause  Dotb  foreknowledge'  and  '  foreordl nation*  are 
here  mentioned,  and  the  One  as  the  cause  of  the  other.  It 
is  difficult  Indeed  for  oar  limited  minds  to  distinguish 
them  as  states  of  the  Divine  Mind  towards  men;  espe- 
elaUy  since  In  Acts  2.23  "  'he  counsel "  is  put  be/ore  "  the 
tort knowledg i  of  God,*'  while  In  1  Peter  1.2  "election" 
„«  s*.d  to  be  "iuxordinf  j  the  foreknowledge  of  God."  But 
arooably  Ood'»  forekuowledge  of  His  own  people  means 
H's  peculiar,  t  sjious,  complacency  in  them,  while  His 
"predestinating  or  "  foreordaining  "  them  signifies  His 
txed  purpose,  flow)  ig  from  this,  to  "save  them  and  call 
them  with  an  holy  ailing"  (2  Timothy  1.  9).  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  Image  of  his  Son — i.  e.,  to  be  His  sons  after 
the  pattern,  model,  or  Image  of  His  Sonshlp  In  our  na- 
ture, that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren— " The  First-born,"  the  Son  by  nature;  His 
"  many  brethren,"  sons  by  adoption :  He,  in  the  Humanity 
of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  bearing  our  sins  on 
the  accursed  tree;  they  in  that  of  mere  men  ready  to 
perish  by  reason  of  sin,  but  redeemed  by  His  blood  from 
condemnation  and  wrath,  and  transformed  into  His  like- 
ness: He  "the  First-born  from  the  dead;"  they  "that 
sleep  in  Jesus,"  to  be  in  due  time  "brought  with  Him:" 
'*  The  First-born,"  now  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour ;" 
His  "  many  brethren,"  "when  He  shall  appear,  to  be  like 
Him,  for  they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  30.  Moreover— 
And,'  or  'Now;'  explanatory  of  the  foregoing  verse — 
a.  d„  '  In  "  predestinating  us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  His  Son"  In  final  glory,  He  settled  all  the  successive 
steps  of  it.  Tb  us' — Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he 
also  called— The  word  "called"  (as  Hodge  and  others 
truly  observe)  is  never  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment applied  to  those  who  have  only  the  outward  invita- 
tion of  the  Gospel  (as  In  Matthew  20. 16;  22.  14).  It  always 
means  '  internally,  effectually,  savingly  called.'1  It  denotes 
the  first  great  step  In  personal  salvation,  and  answers  to 
""conversion."  Only  the  word  conversion  expresses  the 
ehange  of  character  which  then  takes  place,  whereas  this 
"calling"  expresses  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  change, 
nod  the  sovereign  power  by  which  we  are  summoned,  Mat- 
thew-like, Zacchens-llke,  out  of  our  old,  wretched,  perish- 
ing condition.  Into  a  new,  safe,  blessed  life,  and  whom  he 
thus)  called,  them  he  also  justified  (brought  into  the 
definite  state  of  reconciliation  already  so  fully  described), 
and  whom  he  Justified,  them  he  also  glorified — (brought 
to  final  glory,  r.  17,  18).  Noble  climax,  and  so  rhythml- 
ealiy  expressed  I  And  all  this  Is  viewed  as  past;  because, 
starting  from  the  past  decree  of  "  predestination  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  lmageof  God's  Son"  of  which  the  other  steps 
are  bat  the  successive  anfoldings — all  is  beheld  as  one  en- 
tire, eternally  completed  salvation.  31.  What  shall  we 
then  say  to  these  things'! — q.  d.,  '  We  can  no  farther  go, 
think,  wish.'  [Bknoku]  This  whole  passage,  to  v.  34,  and 
wen  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  strikes  all  thoughtful 
Interpreters  and  readers,  as  transcending  almost  every 
thing  in  language,  while  Olshausen  notices  the  '  profound 
and  colossal'  character  of  the  thought.  If  God  [be]  for 
•*»  who  [can  be]  against  us  1  If  God  be  resolved  and  en- 
gaged to  bring  as  through,  all  our  enemies  must  be  His; 
and  "  Who  would  set  the  briers  and  thorns  against  Him 
In  battle  T  He  would  go  through  them.  He  would  burn 
(hem  together"  (Isaiah  27.  4).  What  strong  consolation  is 
here  I  Nay,  bat  the  great  Pledge  of  all  has  already  been 
given;  for,  32.  He— rather, '  He  surely.'  (It  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  emphatic  particle  of  the  original.)  that  spared 
nat— 'withheld  not,'  'kept  not  back.'  This  expressive 
phrase,  as  well  as  the  whole  ♦bought,  is  suggested  by 
Genesis  22.  12,  where  Jehovah's  touching  commendation 
of  Abraham's  conduct  regarding  his  son  Isaac  seems  de- 
signed to  tarnish  something  like  a  glimpse  Into  the  spirit 
<J  His  own  act  In  surrendering  His  own  Son.  "  Take  now 
(said  the  I  xird  to  Abraham)  thy  son,  thine  only,  whom  thou 
bv—t,  and  .  .  .  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offering"  (Genesis  22. 
f) ;  and  oriy  when  Abraham  had  all  bat  performed  that 
loftiest  aet  of  sel /•sacrifice,  the  Lord  Interposed,  saying, 
s  Sew  I  know  that  thon  fearest  God,  seeing  thon  hast 

OSJff  TITHHBLD  THT  SON,  THINK  ONLY  SON,  from  me."     In 

•  *  dght  of  this  Incident,  then,  and  of  this  language  onr 


apostle  can  mean  to  convey  nothing  less  than  this,  thai 
In  "not  sparing  His  own  8on,  but  delivering  Him  up,"  at 
surrendering  Him,  God  exercised,  in  His  Paternal  cha- 
racter, a  mysterious  act  of  Self-sacrifice,  which,  though  in- 
volving none  of  the  pain  and  none  of  the  loss  which  art 
Inseparable  from  the  very  Idea  of  self-sacrifice  on  oni 
part,  was  not  less  real,  but,  on  the  contiary,  as  far  trans- 
cended any  such  acts  of  ours  as  His  nature  Is  above  the 
creature's.  But  this  Is  inconceivable  if  Christ  be  not 
God's  "own  (or  proper)  Son,"  partaker  of  His  very 
nature,  as  really  as  Isaac  was  of  Mb  father  Abraham's. 
In  that  sense,  certainly,  the  Jews  charged  our  Lord  with 
making  Himself  "equal  with  God"  (see  on  John  6.  18), 
which  he  in  reply  forthwith  proceeded,  not  to  disown,  bat 
to  illustrate  and  confirm.  Understand  Christ's  Sonshlp 
thus,  and  the  language  of  Scripture  regarding  It  Is  Intel- 
ligible and  harmonious;  but  take  It  to  be  an  artificial  rela- 
tionship, ascribed  to  Him  In  virtue  either  of  His  miracu- 
lous birth,  or  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  His  works,  or  all  of  these  together  — and  the 
passages  which  speak  of  it  neither  explain  of  themselves 
nor  harmonize  with  each  other,  delivered  him  up— not 
to  death  merely  (as  many  take  It),  for  that  Is  too  narrow 
an  Idea  here,  but  'surrendered  Him'  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense;  cf.  John  8.  16,  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son."  for  us  all — t,  «., 
for  all  believers  alike;  as  nearly  every  good  interpreter 
admits  must  be  the  meaning  here,  how  shall  he  i 
how  can  we  conceive  that  He  should  not.  -with  hli 
—rather,  'also  with  Him.'  (The  word  "also"  Is  often  so 
placed  in  our  version  as  to  obscure  the  sense ;  see  on  He- 
brews 12.1.)  freely  give  us  all  things  1 — all  other  gifts 
being  not  only  Immeasurably  less  than  this  Gift  of  gifts, 
but  virtually  included  in  it.  33,  34.  Who  shall  lay  any- 
thing to  the  charge  of  (or, '  bring  any  charge  against') 
God's  elect!— the  first  place  In  tills  Epistle  where  believ- 
ers are  styled  "the  elect."  In  what  sense  this  Is  meant 
will  appear  in  next  chapter,  yea  rather,  that  Is  risen 
again— to  make  good  the  purposes  ol  His  death.  Hera, 
as  In  some  other  cases,  the  apostle  delightfully  corrects 
himself  (see  Galatlans4.  9;  and  on  ch.  1. 12);  not  meaning 
that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  of  more  saving  value 
than  His  death,  but  that  having  "put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  "—which  though  precious  to  as  was 
to  Him  of  unmlngled  bitterness — it  was  Incomparably 
more  delightful  to  think  that  He  was  again  alive,  and 
living  to  see  to  the  efficacy  of  His  death  In  our  behalf. 
who  Is  even  ('  also')  at  the  right  hand  of  God — The  right 
band  of  the  king  was  anciently  the  seat  of  honour  (cf.  1 
Samuel  20.  25;  1  Kings  2.  19;  Psalm  45.  9),  and  denoted  par- 
ticipation in  the  royal  power  and  glory  (Matthew  20.  21). 
The  classical  writings  contain  similar  allusions.  Accord- 
ingly Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God— predicted 
In  Psalm  110. 1,  and  historically  referred  to  In  Mark  16.  M; 
Acts  2.  33;  7.  58;  Ephesians  1.  20;  Colosslans  8.  1 ;  I  Peter  & 
22;  Revelation  3.  21— signifies  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Son 
of  man,  and  the  power  in  the  government  of  the  world  in 
which  He  participates.  Hence  it  is  called  "sitting  on  tn« 
right  hand  of  Power"  (Matthew  26. 64), and  "sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high"  (Hebrews  1.  3).  [Phil- 
ippi.]  'who  also  maketh  Intercession  for  us — aslng  all 
His  boundless  interest  with  God  in  oar  behalf.  This  is  tb# 
top  of  the  climax.  '  His  Session  at  God's  right  hand  de- 
notes His  power  to  save  as ;  His  Intercession,  His  will  to  do 
it.'  [Bbnqel.]  Bat  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  this  Inter- 
cession? Not  certainly  as  of  one  pleading  'on  bended 
knees  and  with  outstretched  arms,'  to  nse  the  expressive 
language  of  Calvin.  Bat  yet,  neither  is  it  merely  a 
figurative  Intimation  that  the  power  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  continually  operative  [Thohtck],  or  merely  to 
show  tue  fervour  and  vehemence  of  His  love  for  as. 
[Chbysostom.1  It  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  less  than  this, 
that  the  glorified  Redeemer,  conscious  of  His  claim*, 
expressly  signifies  His  will  that  the  efficacy  of  His  death 
should  be  made  good  »..  the  uttermost,  and  signifies  It  la 
some  such  royal  style  as  we  find  Him  employing  in  that 
wonderful  Intercessory  Prayer  which  He  spoke  as  /rom 
within  the  veil  (see  on  John  17. 11.  IS) :  "  Father,  I  wi^.  the* 
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.-bey  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I 
am"  (see  on  John  17.  34).  But  in  what  form  this  will  is  ex- 
pressed Is  as  unrecoverable  as  it  is  unimportant.  3d, 
3S.  Who  shall  separate  u»  front  the  love  of  Christ  1 
This  does  not  mean  '  our  love  to  Christ,'  as  if,  Who  shall 
hinder  ns  from  loving  Christ?  but '  Christ's  love  to  us,'  as 
Is  clear  fr  )ni  the  closing  words  of  the  chapter,  whioh  refer 
to  the  same  subject.  Nor  would  the  other  sense  harmo- 
nize with  the  scope  of  the  chapter,  which  is  to  exhibit  the 
ample  ground  of  the  believer's  confidence  in  Christ.  'It  is 
no  ground  of  confidence  to  assert,  or  even  to  feel,  that  we 
will  never  forsake  Christ ;  but  it  is  the  strongest  ground 
of  assurance  to  be  convinced  that  His  love  will  never 
change.'  [Hodok.]  shall  tribulation  .  .  .  q.  d.,  'None 
of  these,  nor  all  together,  how  terrible  soever  to  the  flesh, 
are  tokens  of  God's  wratu,  or  the  least  ground  lor  doubt 
of  His  love.'  From  whom  could  such  a  question  come 
better  than  from  one  who  bad  himself  for  Christ's  sake 
endured  so  much?  (See  2  Coriuthians  11.11-33;  1  Corin- 
Lhicjis  4.  10-1S.)  The  apostle  says  not  (remarks  Calvin 
nobly)  'What,'  but  "Who,"  Just  as  if  all  creatures  and  all 
afflictions  were  so  many  gladiators  taking  arms  against 
the  Christians.  [Tholcck.]  As  It  Is  written,  For  thy 
tafce,  Ac— Psalm  44.  22— quoted  as  descriptive  of  what 
God's  faithful  people  may  expect  from  their  enemies  at 
any  period  when  their  hatred  of  righteousness  is  roused, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  it  (see  Galatians  4.  29). 
31.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
qaerors,  through  him  that  loved  us— not '  We  are  so 
far  from  being  conquered  by  them,  that  they  do  us  much 
good'  [Hodge];  for  though  this  be  true,  the  word  means 
simply,  'We  are  pre-eminently  conquerors.'  See  on  ch. 
5.  20.  And  so  far  are  they  from  "separating  us  from 
Christ's  love,"  that  it  Is  just "  through  Him  that  loved 
as"  that  we  are  victorious  over  them.  38,  39.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers — whether  good  or  bad. 
But  as  the  bad  are  not  called  "angels,"  or  "  principalities," 
or  "powers,"  save  with  some  addition  to  show  that  such 
are  meant  (Matthew  25.  41 ;  Colossians  2.  15;  Ephesians  6. 
12;  2  Peter  2.  4— except  perhaps  1  Corinthians  6.  3),  prob- 
ably the  good  are  meant  here,  but  merely  as  the  same 
spcatie  supposes  an  angel  from  heaven  to  preach  a  false 
gospel.  (So  the  best  interpreters.)  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come — no  condition  of  the  present  life  and 
none  of  the  unknown  possibilities  of  the  life  to  come. 
•sor  any  other  creature  (rather,  'created  thing'— any 
other  thing  In  the  whole  created  universe  of  God)  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us,  <fec— 'All  the  terms  here  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  most  general  sense,  and  need  no  closer  defi- 
nition. The  indefinite  expressions  are  meant  to  denote 
all  that  can  be  thought  of,  and  are  only  a  rhetorical  para- 
phrase of  the  conception  of  allness.'  [Olshausen.]  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jc»ua  our  Lord — 
Thus  does  this  wonderful  chapter,  with  which  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  properly  closes,  leave  us  who  are 
"justified  by  faith"  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  Love, 
whence  no  hostile  power  or  conceivable  event  can  ever 
tear  us.  "Behold  what  manner  of  love  is  this?"  And 
"what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be,"  who  are  thus 
"blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  In  Christ?"—  Note 
(1.)  There  Is  a  glorious  consistency  between  the  eternal 
purposes  of  God  and  the  free  agency  of  men,  though  the 
link  of  connection  Is  beyond  human,  perhaps  created, 
apprehension  (v.  28).  (2.)  How  ennobling  is  the  thought 
that  the  complicated  movements  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  are  all  arranged  in  expressed  further- 
ance of  the  "  good"  of  God's  chosen  (v.  28) !  (3.)  To  what- 
ever conformity  to  %-e  Son  of  God  In  dignity  and  glory, 
believers  are  or  snail  hereafter  be  raised,  It  will  be  the 
Joy  of  every  one  of  them,  as  It  Is  most  fitting,  "  that  in  all 
things  He  should  have  the  pre-eminence"  (Colossians  1. 
iK)  (v.  29).  (4.)  'As  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  and  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  several  doctrines  of  grace, 
so  must  there  be  a  like  harmony  in  the  character  of  the 
Christian.  He  cannot  experience  the  joy  and  confidence 
(lowing  from  his  election  without  the  humility  which  the 
«+jtfisideration  of  its  being  gratuitous  must  produce:  nor 
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can  he  have  the  peace  of  one  who  is  Justified  w'tht  it  tiH 
holiness  of  one  who  is  saved'  (v.  29,  30).  [Hojqi  J  (Ik) 
However  difficult  it  may  be  for  finite  minds  to  oc  apro- 
hend  the  emotions  of  the  Divine  mind,  let  tu»  nev*  ■  for  3 
moment  doubt  that  In  "not  sparing  His  own  Boa,  but 
delivering  Him  up  for  us  all,!'  God  made  a  real  iiacrifiea 
of  all  that  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  and  that  la  so  doing 
He  meant  for  ever  to  assure  His  people  thr.t  all  othai 
things  which  they  need— inasmuch  an  they  are  nothing 
to  this  stupendous  gift,  and  indeed  but  the  r  ectfjary  se- 
quel of  it— will  in  due  time  be  forthcoming  (v.  32).  (6.)  is 
return  for  such  a  sacrifice  on  God's  part,  what  can  be 
considered  too  great  on  ours?  (7.)  If  there  could  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  all-important  word  "  Jus- 
tification" in  this  Epistle— whether, ;  s  the  Church  of 
Rome  teaches,  and  many  others  affirm,  it  means  'injuswt 
righteousness  into  the  unholy,  so  as  to  make  them  right- 
eous,' or,  according  to  Protestant  teaching,  '  absolving,  ac- 
quitting, or  pronouncing  righteous  tba  guilty:'  v.  33  ought 
to  set  such  doubt  entirely  at  rest.  For  the  apostle's  ques- 
tion in  this  verse  is,  "Who  shall  bring  a  charge  againti 
God's  elect?"— in  other  words,  'Who  shall  pronounce'  or 
'hold  them  guilty /'  seeing  that  "God  justifies"  them: 
showing  beyond  all  doubt,  that  to  "Justify"  was  intended 
to  express  precisely  the  opposite  of '  holding  guilty ;'  and 
consequently  (as  Calvin  triumphantly  argues)  that  it 
means '  to  absolve  from  the  charge  oj  guilt.'  (8.)  If  there  could 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  in  what  light  the  death  of  Christ 
is  to  be  regarded  in  this  Epistle,  v.  34  ought  to  set  that 
doubt  entirely  at  rest.  For  there  the  apostle's  question 
is.  Who  shall  "condemn"  God's  elect,  since  "  Christ  died" 
for  them ;  showing  beyond  all  doubt  (as  Philippi  justly 
argues)  that  it  was  the  expiatory  character  of  that  death 
which  the  apostle  had  in  view.  (9.)  What  an  affecting 
view  of  the  love  of  Christ  does  it  give  us  to  learn,  that  His 
greatest  nearness  to  God  and  most  powerful  interest  with 
Him— as  "seated  on  His  right  hand"— Is  employed  in  be- 
half of  His  people  here  below  (v.  34)1  (10.)  'The  whole 
universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  so  far  as  It  is  good,  ia 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Christian  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  Is 
evil,  is  more  than  a  conquered  foe'  (v.  35-39).  [Hodok.]  (1L) 
Are  we  who  "  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,"  bolls 
"kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation" 
(1  Peter  1.  5),  and  embraced  in  the  arms  of  Invincible 
Love  1  Then  surely,  while  "  building  ourselves  up  on  our 
most  holy  faith,"  and  "  praying  In  the  Holy  Ghost,"  onlj 
the  more  should  we  feel  constrained  to  "  keep  ourselves  to 
the  love  of  God,  looking  for  the  mercy  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life"  (Jude  20,  21). 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Ver.  1-33.  The  Bearing!  of  the  Foregoing*  Truths 
opon  the  Condition  and  Destiny  of  the  Chosen  Peo- 
ple—Election— The  Calling  of  the  Gentiles.  Toe 
well  aware  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  dear- 
est interests  of  his  people  (Acts  21.  33;  22.  22;  25.  24),  the 
apostle  opens  this  division  of  his  subject  by  giving  vent 
to  his  real  feelings  with  extraordinary  vehemence  ot 
protestation.  1,  2.  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ  — as  if 
steeped  In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  wept  over  impenitent 
and  doomed  Jerusalem  (c-f.  ch.  1.  9;  2  Corinthians  12. 19; 
Phllipplans  1. 8).  my  conscience  bearing  me  witness  In 
the  Holy  Ghost— q.  d., '  my  conscience  as  qulokened,  illu- 
minated, and  even  now  under  the  direct  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  That  I  have,  4c.—'  That  I  have  great  grief 
(or  'sorrow')  and  unceasing  anguish  in  my  heart'— Uw 
bitter  hostility  of  his  nation  to  the  glorious  Gospel,  and 
ihe  awful  consequences  of  their  unbelief,  weighing  heav- 
ily and  incessantly  upon  his  spirit.  3.  For  I  could  wis* 
that  myself -were,  uccursed  from  Christ  for  ('  in  behalf 
of)  my  brethren,  ray  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh- 
In  proportion  as  he  felt  himself  severed  from  his  -atlou, 
he  seems  to  have  realized  ail  tho  more  vividly  thiilr  natu- 
ral relationship.  To  explain  away  the  wish  here  ex- 
pressed, fcs  too  strong  for  any  Christian  to  utter  or  con- 
ceive, some  have  rendered  the  opening  words,  'I  «tt& 
wish.*  referring  it  to  bio  former  unenlightened  state ;  p. 
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-•use  of  the  words  too  Ume  to  be  endured :  others  unwar- 
rantably soften  the  sense  of  the  word  "accursed."  But 
our  version  gives  tbe  true  import  of  the  original ;  and  if 
it  be  understood  as  the  language  rather  of '  strong  and  In- 
distinct emotions  than  of  definite  ideas'  [Hodge],  express- 
Jug  passionately  how  he  felt  his  whole  being  swallowed 
up  hi  the  salvation  of  his  people,  the  difficulty  will  van- 
ish, and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  similar  Idea  so  nobly 
*Xf  vessed  by  Moses,  Exodus  32.32.  4.  "Who  are  Israel- 
ites—See oh.  1L1;  2  Corinthians  11.  22;  Philipplans  3.5. 
io  whom  pertaineth('  whose  Is')  the  adoption— It  Is  true 
that,  compared  with  the  new  economy,  the  old  was  a  state 
of  minority  and  pupilage,  and  so  far  that  of  a  bond-ser- 
vant (Galatlans  4. 1-8) ;  yet,  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
surrounding  heathen,  the  choice  of  Abraham  and  his  seed 
was  a  real  separation  of  them  to  be  a  Family  of  God  (Exo- 
4us4.22;  Deuteronomy  32.  6;  Isaiah  1.2;  Jeremiah  31.9; 
Hosea  11. 1;  Malachi  1.  6).  and  the  glory  — that  "glory 
of  the  Lord,"  or  '  visible  token  of  the  Divine  presence  in 
the  midst  of  them,'  which  rested  on  the  ark  and  filled 
the  tabernacle  during  all  their  wanderings  in  tbe  wilder- 
ness ;  which  in  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  seen  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  only  disappeared  when,  at 
'<he  Captivity,  the  temple  was  demolished,  and  the  sun 
if  the  ancient  economy  began  to  go  down.  This  was 
what  the  Jews  called  the  "  Shekinah."  and  the  c.ot«- 
aants — "the  covenants  of  promise"  to  which  the  Gentiles 
before  Christ  were  "  strangers"  (Ephesians  2.  12) ;  mean- 
ing the  one  covenant  with  Abraham  in  its  successive  re- 
newals (see  Galatiaus  3.  16,  17).  and  the  giving  of  the 
law— from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  possession  of  it  there- 
after, which  the  Jews  Justly  deemed  their  peculiar 
honour  (Deuteronomy  26. 18, 19;  Psalm  147. 19, 20;  ch.  2. 17). 
and  the  service  [of  God] — or,  of  the  sanctuary ;  meaning 
the  whole  divinely-instituted  religious  service,  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  which  they  were  brought  so  nigh  unto  God. 
and  the  promises — the  great  Abrahamic  promises,  suc- 
cessively unfolded,  aud  which  had  tueir  fulfilment  only 
in  Christ:  see  Hebrews  7.  6;  Galatlans  3. 16,  21;  Acts  26.6, 
7.  8.  Wh*M  are  the  fathers— here,  probably,  the  three 
Hi  eat  fatners  of  the  covenant — Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
—by  whom  God  condescended  to  name  Himself  (Exodus 
16,13;  Luke  20.37).  and  (most  exalted  privilege  of  all, 
and  as  such,  reserved  to  the  last)  of  whom  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh  (see  on  ch.  1.  3)  Christ  [came]  (or, '  is  Christ'), 
who  Is  over  all,  God— rather,  'God  over  all.'  blessed 
for  ever.  Amen — To  get  rid  of  the  bright  testimony  here 
borne  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  various  expe- 
dients have  been  adopted:  (1.)  To  place  a  period,  either 
after  the  words  "concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,"  ren- 
dering the  next  clause  as  a  doxology  to  the  Father— "God 
who  is  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever;"  or  after  the  word 
"all"— thus,  "Christ  came,  who  is  over  all:  God  be 
blessed,"  Ac  [Erasmus,  Locke,  Fkitzsche,  Meykk, 
Jowktt,  tfcc.j  But  it  is  fatal  to  this  view,  as  even  Socinus 
admits,  that  in  other  Scripture  doxologies  the  word 
"  Blessed"  precedes  the  name  of  God  on  whom  the  bless- 
ing Is  Invoked  (thus:  "Blessed  be  God,"  Psalm  68.  35; 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,"  Psalm  72. 
1S\  Besides,  any  sucb  doxology  here  would  be  '  unmean- 
ing and  frigid  in  the  extreme ;'  the  sad  subject  on  which 
he  was  entering  suggesting  anything  but  a  doxology,  even 
Ln  connection  %vlth  Christ's  Incarnation.  [Alford.]  (2.) 
To  transpose  the  words  rendered  '  who  is;'  In  which  case 
the  rendering  would  be,  '  whose  (i.  e.,  the  fathers')  is  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh.'  [Crki.l-TUS,  Whiston,  Taylor, 
Whitby.  |  But  this  is  a  desperate  expedient,  in  the  face 
act'  all  MS.  authority;  as  is  also  the  conjecture  of  Grotics 
and  others,  that  the  word  "God"  should  be  omitted  from 
the  text.  It  remains  then,  that  we  have  here  no  doxology 
at  all,  but  a  naked  statement  of  fact,  that  while  Christ  is 
of"  the  Israelitisb  nation  "  as  concerning  the  flesh,"  He  is 
•n  anclher  respect  "  God  over  all .  blessed  for  ever."  (In 
t  Corinthians  11. 31  the  very  Greo k  phrase  which  is  here 
rwadered  "who  is,"  is  used  in  the  same  sense ;  and  cf.  ch. 
i.85,  Greek.)  In  this  view  of  the  passage,  as  a  testimony 
»o  tlie  supreme  divinity  of  (Jurist,  besides  all  the  ortho- 
dox cithers   some  of  the  ablest  modern  critics  concur. 


[Bengkl,  Tholock,  Stuart,  Olshausen,  Philippi,  At, 
FORI),  &c]  6.  Not  as  though  the  word  of  God  had  tahoa 

none  effect—'  hath  fallen  to  the  ground,'  I.  e.,  failed  :  cf 
Luke  16. 17,  Greek,  for  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  art 

of  Israel— better,  'for  not  all  they  which  are  of  Israel  ar« 
Israel.'  Here  the  apostle  enters  upon  the  profound  subject  of 
Election,  the  treatment  of  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
ch.  11.— g.  d.,  '  Think  not  that  I  mourn  over  the  total  los* 
of  Israel ;  for  that  would  Involve  the  failure  of  God's  word 
to  Abraham;  but  not  all  tiiat  belong  to  the  natural  seed. 
and  go  under  the  name  of  "  Israel,"  are  the  Israel  of  God's 
irrevocable  choice.'  The  difficulties  which  encompass 
this  subject  lie  not  In  the  apostle's  teaching,  which  is 
plain  enough,  but  in  the  truths  themselves,  the  evidence 
for  which,  taken  by  themselves,  Is  overwhelming,  but 
whose  perfect  harmony  is  beyond  human  comprehension 
in  the  present  state.  The  great  source  of  error  here  lies 
In  hastily  Inferring  [as  Tuoluck  and  others],  from  the 
apostle's  taking  up,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles  in  connection  with  the  rejection  of 
Israel,  and  continuing  this  subject  through  the  two  next 
chapters,  that  the  Election  treated  of  in  the  body  of  this 
chapter  Is  national,  not  personal  Election,  and  conse- 
quently Is  Election  merely  to  religious  advantages,  not  to 
eternal  salvation.  In  that  case,  the  argument  of  v.  6,  with 
which  the  subject  of  Election  opens,  would  be  this:  "The 
choice  of  Abraham  and  his  seed  has  not  failed ;  because 
though  Israel  has  been  rejected,  the  Gentiles  have  takes 
their  place ;  and  God  has  a  right  to  choose  what  nation 
He  will  to  the  privileges  of  His  visible  kingdom.'  Bat  so 
far  from  this,  the  Gentiles  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
at  all  till  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  and  the  argu- 
ment ol  *.his  verse  is,  that '  all  Israel  is  not  rejected,  but 
only  a  pcrtlon  of  It,  the  remainder  being  the  "Israel" 
whom  God  has  chosen  in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereign 
right.'  And  that  this  is  a  choice  not  to  mere  external 
privileges,  but  to  eternal  salvation,  will  abundantly  ap- 
pear from  what  follows.  7-9.  Neither,  because  they  arc 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children— q.  d.,  '  Not 
in  the  line  of  mere  fleshly  descent  from  Abraham  does 
the  election  run;  else  Ishmael,  Hagar's  child,  and  even 
Keturah's  children,  would  be  Included,  which  they  were 
not.'  but  (the  true  election  are  such  of  Abraham's  seed 
as  God  unconditionally  chooses,  as  exemplified  in  that 
promise),  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called — (Genesis  21. 
12.)  10-13.  And  not  only  so ;  but  'when  Rebecca,  lic- 
it might  be  thought  that  there  was  a  natural  reason  for 
preferring  the  child  of  Sarah,  as  being  Abraham's  true 
and  first  wife,  both  to  the  child  of  Hagar,  Sarah's  maid- 
and  to  the  children  of  Keturah,  his  second  wife.  But 
there  could  be  no  such  reason  in  the  case  of  Rebecca, 
Isaac's  only  wife;  for  the  choice  of  her  son  Jacob  was  the 
choice  of  one  of  two  sons  by  the  same  mother  and  of  the 
younger  in  preference  to  the  elder,  and  befoie  either  of 
them  was  born,  and  consequently  before  either  had  done 
good  or  evil  to  be  a  ground  of  preference:  and  all  to  show 
that  the  sole  ground  of  distinction  lay  In  the  uncondi- 
tional choice  of  God—"  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  thai  call- 
eth."  11.  What  shall  we  say  then  J  Is  there  unright- 
eousness with  God  1  God  forbid — This  is  the  first  of  two 
objections  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  that  God  chooses  one 
and  rejects  another  not  on  account  of  their  works,  but 
purely  in  the  exercise  of  His  own  good  pleasnre:  '  Thit 
doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God.'  The  answe) 
to  this  objection  extends  to  v.  19,  where  we  have  the  second 
objection.  IS.  For  he  salth  to  Moses  (Exodus  33. 19),  1 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  ('  on  whom  I 
have')  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  ('  on  whom  I  have')  compassion — q.  d.,  'There 
can  be  no  unrighteousness  in  God's  choosing  whom  H« 
will,  for  to  Moses  He  expressly  claims  the  right  to  do  so.' 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  is  expressed  In  the 
positive  rather  than  the  negative  form:  not,  'I  will  have 
mercy  on  none  but  whom  I  will;'  but,  'I  will  have  mercy 
on  whomsoever  I  will.'  16.  So  then  it  Is  not  of  him  tbal 
willeth  (hath  the  inward  desire),  nor  of  him  that  ma^ 
neth  (inaketh  active  effort) — (cf.  1  Corinthians  9.24,26- 
Philipplans  2. 16 ;  3. 14.)    Both  these  are  IndlspeuaabU  to 
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**i  vat  Ion,  yet  salvation  la  owing  to  neither,  bat  Is  purely 
"of  God  that  showeth  meroy."  See  on  Phllipplans  2. 12 
It,"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling: for  It  is  God  which,  out  of  His  own  good  pleasure, 
worketh  in  yon  both  to  will  and  to  do."  17.  For  the  Scrip- 
tures aalth  to  Phftraoh  (observe  here  the  light  in  which 
the  Scripture  Is  viewed  by  the  apostle),  Even  for  this 
gam*  ('  this  very')  purpose  have  I  raised  ('  raised  I')  thee 
■p,  Ac— The  apostle  bad  shown  that  God  claims  the  right 
to  choose  whom  He  will :  here  he  shows  by  an  example 
that  God  punishes  whom  He  will.  But  'God  did  not  make 
Pharaoh  wicked;  He  only  forbore  to  make  him  good,  by 
the  exercise  of  special  and  altogether  unmerited  grace.' 
[Hodgs.]  that  I  might  ('  may')  show  my  power  in  thee 
-■It  was  not  that  Pharaoh  was  worse  than  others  that 
he  was  so  dealt  with,  but  'In  order  that  he  might  he- 
roine a  monument  of  the  penal  Justice  of  God,  and  it 
was  with  a  view  to  this  that  God  provided  that  the  evil 
which  was  in  him  should  be  manifested  in  this  definite 
form.'  [Olshauhen.]  and  that  my  name  might  ('  may  ') 
be  declared  ('  proclaimed  ')  In  all  the  earth—'  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  all  punishment  is  Inflicted,  that  the 
true  character  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  should  be  known. 
This  is  of  all  objects,  where  God  is  concerned,  the  high- 
est and  most  Important ;  In  Itself  the  most  worthy,  and  In 
Its  results  the  most  beneficent.'  [Hodge.]  18.  Therefore 
hath  he— 'So  then  he  hath.'  The  result  then  Is  that  He 
hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth— by  Judicially  abandoning  them  to 
the  hardening  Influence  of  sin  Itself  (Psalm  81. 11, 12;  ch.  L 
34.  26,  28 ;  Hebrews  3. 8, 13),  and  of  the  surrounding  Incen- 
tives to  It  (Matthew  24. 12;  1  Corinthians  15.38;  2  Thessa- 
lonlans  2.  17).  19.  Objection  second  to  the  doctrine  of  Di- 
vine Sovereignty ;  Thou  shalt  say  then  unto  me,  "Why 
('  Why  then '  Is  the  true  reading)  doth  he  yet  And  fault  1 
lor  who  hath  resisted  ('  Who  reslsteth  ')  his  will  J— q.  d., 
'  This  doctrine  it  incompatible  with  human  responsibility  ;'  If 
God  chooses  and  rejects,  pardons  and  punishes,  whom  He 
pleases,  why  are  those  blamed  who,  if  rejected  by  Him, 
cannot  help  sinning  and  perishing?  This  objection  shows 
quite  as  conclusively  as  the  former  the  real  nature  of  the 
doctrine  objected  to — that  it  is  Election  and  Non-election 
to  eternal  salvation  prior  to  any  difference  of  personal 
character;  this  Is  the  only  doctrine  that  could  suggest 
the  objection  here  stated,  and  to  this  doctrine  the  ob- 
jection is  plausible.  What  now  Is  the  apostle's  answert 
It  is  twofold.  First:  'It  Is  Irreverence  and  presumption 
in  the  creature  to  arraign  the  Creator.'  30,  31.  Nay  but, 
O  man,  who  art  thou  that  replies!  against  God  1  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  It,  Why  hast 
thou  made  ('didst  thou  make')  me  thus  (Isaiah  45.  9)T 
Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  to 
dishonour  1 — 'The  objection  Is  founded  on  ignorance  or 
misapprehension  of  the  relation  between  God  and  His  sin- 
ful creatures  ;  supposing  that  He  is  under  obligation  to  ex- 
tend His  grace  to  all,  whereas  He  is  under  obligation  to 
none.  All  are  sinners,  and  have  forfeited  every  claim  to 
Hie  mercy ;  It  is  therefore  perfectly  competent  to  God  to 
spare  one  and  not  another,  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour 
and  another  to  dishonour.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Paul  does  not  here  speak  of  God's  right  over  hiscrea- 
tures  as  creatures,  but  as  sinful  creatures :  as  he  himself 
clearly  intimates  in  the  next  verses.  It  Is  the  cavil  of  a 
sinful  creature  against  his  Creator  that  he  is  answering, 
and  he  does  so  by  showing  that  God  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  give  his  grace  to  any,  but  is  as  sovereign  as  in  fashion- 
ing the  clay.1  [Hodgk.]  But  Second:  'There  Is  nothing 
unjust  in  such  sovereignty.'  33,  33.  What  If  God,  -will- 
ing to  show  ('designing  to  manifest')  his  wrath  (His 
holy  displeasure  against  sin),  and  to  make  his  power  (to 
punish  It.)  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath — i.e.,  'destined  to  wrath;'  Just  as 
"  vessels  of  mercy,"  in  the  next  verse,  mean  '  vessels  des- 
tined to  mercy;'  compare  Ephesians  2.  3,  "children  of 
wrath."  fitted  for  destruction— It  Is  well  remarked  by 
wTUArt  that  the  'difficulties  which  such  statements  ln- 
•olve  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  softening  the  language  of 
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one  text,  while  so  many  others  meet  us  which  are  cl  the 
same  tenor ;  and  even  If  we  give  up  the  Bible  Itself,  so  lone 
as  we  acknowledge  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God  we 
cannot  abate  in  the  least  degree  from  any  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  such  texts  make.'  Be  It  observed,  however, 
that  If  God,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  expressly  "designed  to 
manifest  His  wrath,  and  to  make  His  power  (In  the  way 
of  wrath)  known,"  it  could  only  be  by  punishing  some, 
while  He  pardons  others ;  and  if  the  choice  between  the 
two  classes  was  not  to  be  founded,  as  our  apostle  alsc 
teaches,  on  their  own  doings  but  on  God's  good  pleasure, 
the  decision  behooved  ultimately  to  rest  with  God.  Yet, 
even  In  the  necessary  punishment  of  the  wicked,  M 
Hodge  observes,  so  far  from  proceeding  with  undue  se- 
verity, the  apostle  would  have  It  remarked  that  God  "  en- 
dures with  much  long-suffering "  those  objects  of  His 
righteous  displeasure,  and  that  he  might  make  knows 
the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy— that 
'glorious  exuberance  of  Divine  mercy'  which  was  mani- 
fested in  choosing  and  eternally  arranging  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners.  34.  even  us,  whom  he  hath  called,  Ac. 
—rather,  '  Whom  he  hath  also  called,  even  us,'  Ac,  In  not 
only  "  afore  preparing,"  but  In  due  time  effectually  "  eas- 
ing us."  not  of  the  Jews,  Ac.— better,  '  not  from  among 
Jews  only,  but  also  from  among  Gentiles.'  Here  for  the 
first  time  in  this  chapter  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  intro- 
duced; all  before  having  respect,  not  to  the  substitation 
of  the  called  Gentiles  for  the  rejected  Jews,  but  to  the 
choice  of  one  portion  and  the  rejection  of  another  of  the 
same  Israel.  Had  Israel's  rejection  been  total,  God's 
promise  to  Abraham  would  not  have  been  fulfilled  by  ths 
substitution  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  room;  but  Israel's  re- 
jection being  only  partial,  the  preservation  of  a  "rem- 
nant," In  which  the  promise  was  made  good,  was  but "  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace."  And  now,  for  the  firs* 
time,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  along  with  this  elect  rera> 
nant  of  Israel  It  is  God's  purpose  to  "  take  out  of  the  Gen- 
tiles a  people  for  His  name"  (Acts  28. 14);  and  that  subject. 
thus  Introduced,  is  now  continued  to  the  end  of  oh.  11 
35.  As  he  salth  also  In  Osee  ('  Hosea'),  I  will  call  their 
my  people,  which  were  not  my  people  i  and  her  be* 
loved,  which  was  not  beloved — quoted,  though  not  quite 
to  the  letter,  from  Hosea  2.  23,  a  passage  relating  Immedi- 
ately, not  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  but  since  they  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  heathen, 
who  were  "  not  God's  people,"  and  In  that  sense  "not  be- 
loved," the  apostle  legitimately  applies  it  to  the  heathen, 
as  "  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  stranger* 
to  the  covenants  of  promise"  (so  1  Peter  2. 10).  3«.  And 
(another  quotation  from  Hosea  1. 10)  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  In  the  place  where  It  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  an 
not  my  people  t  there  shall  they  be  called  the  children 
('called  sons')  of  the  living  God— The  expression, '  in  th« 
place  where  .  .  .  there,'  seems  designed  only  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  gracious  change  here  announced, 
from  Divine  exclusion  to  Divine  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people  of  God.  37-39.  Eaaia*  also  erletk— 
('But  Isaiah  crleth') — an  expression  denoting  a  soleras 
testimony  openly  borne  (John  1.  15;  7.  28,  87;  12.  44;  Acts 
23.6;  24.  41).  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  nnmbet 
of  the  children  ('sons')  ot  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  a  ('the')  remnant  (<.  e.,  the  elect  remnant  only)  shall 
be  savedt  for  he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  ('is 
finishing  the  reckoning,  and  cutting')  It  short  In  right-, 
eousnessi  because  a  short  work  ('  reckoning')  will  the 
Lord  make  upon  the  earth — Isaiah  10.22,23,  ax  in  the 
LXX.  The  sense  given  to  these  words  by  the  apostle 
may  seem  to  differ  from  that  intended  by  the  prophet 
But  the  sameness  of  sentiment  In  both  place*  will  at 
once  appear,  If  we  understand  those  words  of  the  prophet 
"the  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  with  righteous- 
ness," to  mean  that  while  a  remnant  of  Israel  should  b* 
graciously  spared  to  return  from  captivity,  "  the  decreed 
consumption"  of  the  impenitent  majority  should  be 
"replete  with  righteousness,"  or  Illustriously  display 
God's  righteous  vengeance  against  sin.  The  "  short  reck- 
oning" seems  to  mean  the  speedy  completing  of  fill 
word,  both  in  cutting  off  the  one  portion  and  savins;  th* 
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•4ii*r.     And  as  Ksalas  said  ('bath  said')  before— i.  «., 

orobably  il  »n  earlier  part  of  his  book,  namely,  Isaiah  1. 
i.  Exec pt  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth— i. «.,  '  Tbe  Lord  of  1  losts :' 
the  word  Is  Hebrew,  but  occurs  so  In  the  Epistle  of  James 
ch.  S.  4),  and  has  thence  become  naturalized  in  our  Chris- 
tian phraseology,  had  left  ni  a  seed — meaning  a  '  rem- 
uant;'  small  at  first,  bat  in  due  time  to  be  a  seed  of  plenty 
of.  Psalm  22.  30,  31;  Isaiah  6.  12,  18).  we  had  been 
i*  become')  as  Sodom,  &c. — But  for  this  precious  seed,  the 
jhoisea  people  would  have  resembled  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  both  in  degeneracy  of  character  and  in  merited 
doom.  30,  31.  What  shall  we  say  then  1 — '  What  now 
Is  the  result  of  the  whole T'  The  result  Is  this— very  dif- 
ferent from  what  one  would  have  expected— That  the 
Gentiles,  which  followed  not  after  righteousness, 
have  attained  ('attained')  to  righteousness,  even  the 
righteousness  of  faith— As  we  have  seen  that  "the 
righte*  usuess  of  faith"  is  the  righteousness  which  justi- 
fies (see  on  ch.  3.  22,  Ac),  this  verse  must  mean  that  '  the 
Gentiles,  who  while  strangers  to  Christ  were  quite  Indif- 
ferent about  acceptance  with  God,  having  embraced  the 
Gospel  as  soon  as  it  was  preached  to  them,  experienced 
the  blessedness  of  a  justified  state.'  but  Israel,  -which 
followed  ('following')  after  the  law  of  righteousness, 
hath  not  attained  ('attained  not')  unto  the  law  of 
righteousness— The  word  "law"  is  used  here,  we  think, 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  7.  23,  to  denote  '  a  principle  of 
action:'  q.  d.,  '  Israel,  though  sincerely  and  steadily  aim- 
ing at  acceptance  with  God,  nevertheless  missed  it.'  33, 
33.  Wherefore  1  Because  [they  sought  itj  not  by  faith, 
but  as  It  were  (rather  simply,  '  as')  by  the  works  of  the 
law — as  if  it  were  thus  attainable,  which  justification  is 
not:  Since,  therefore,  it  is  attainable  only  by  faith,  they 
nissed  it.  for  (It  is  doubtful  If  this  particle  was  orlgin- 
illy  in  the  text)  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling- 
atene — better,  'agalns-t  the  stone  of  stumbling,'  meaning 
Christ.  But  in  this  they  only  did,  as  It  Is  written  (Isaiah 
a.  14 ;  28.  16),  Behold,  Ac-Two  Messianic  predictions  are 
here  combined,  as  is  not  unnsual  in  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus  combined,  the  prediction  brings 
ogeth-ir  both  the  classes  of  whom  the  apostle  is  treat- 
ng:  tuose  to  whom  Messiah  should  be  only  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  and  those  who  were  to  regard  Him  as  the 
Corner-Stone  of  all  their  hopes.  Thus  expounded,  this 
ahapter  present*  no  serious  difficulties,  none  which  do 
not  arise  out  of  the  subject  itself,  whose  depths  are  un- 
fathomable; whereas  on  every  other  view  of  it  the  dif- 
ficulty of  giving  it  any  consistent  and  worthy  interpreta- 
tion is  in  our  judgment  insuperable.  2Vbte(l.)To  speak 
and  act  "  in  Christ,"  with  a  conscience  not  only  Illumin- 
ated, but  under  the  present  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Is  not  peculiar  to  the  supernaturally  Inspired,  but  is  the 
privilege,  and  ought  to  be  the  aim,  of  every  believer  (v.  1). 
(2.)  Grace  does  not  destioy,  but  only  intensify  and  elevate, 
the  feelings  of  nature;  and  Christians  should  study  to 
show  this  (v.  2,  3).  (3.)  To  belong  to  the  visible  Church  of 
God,  and  enjoy  its  high  and  holy  distinctions.  Is  of  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  should  be  regarded  with  de- 
rout  thankfulness  (v.  4,  6).  (4.)  Yet  the  most  sacred  exter- 
nal distinctions  and  privileges  will  avail  nothing  to  sal- 
vation without  the  heart's  submission  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  (v.  31-33).  (5.)  What  manner  of  persons  ought 
"God's  elect"  to  be — in  humility,  when  they  remember 
that  He  hath  saved  them  and  called  them,  not  according 
to  their  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and 
grace,  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began 
(X  Timothy  1. 9) ;  in  thankfulness,  for  "  Who  maketh  thee  to 
differ,  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?' 
(1  Corinthians  4.  7);  in  godly  jealousy  over  themselves,  re- 
membering that  "  God  is  not  mocked,"  but "  whatsoever 
%  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap"  (Galatians  6.  7) ;  in 
tbMgence  "  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure"  (2  Peter 
L 10) ;  and  yet  in  calm  confidence  that  "  whom  God  predes- 
Unates,  and  calls,  and  justifies,  them  (in  due  time)  He 
*iso  glorifies"  (ch.  8.  30).  (6.)  On  all  subjects  which  from 
their  very  nature  lie  beyond  human  comprehension,  it 
will  be  our  wisdom  to  set  down  what  God  says  In  His 
»onl,  and  has  actually  done  in  His  procedure  towards 


men,  as  Indisputable,  even  thongh  it  contradict  the  e*> 
salts  at  which  in  the  best  exercise  of  our  limited  Jcdg 
ment  we  may  have  arrived  (v.  14-23).  (7.)  Sincerity  In  re- 
ligion, or  a  general  desire  to  be  saved,  with  assidnouf 
efforts  to  do  right,  will  prove  fatal  as  a  ground  of  con- 
fidence before  God,  if  unaccompanied  by  implicit snbrnis* 
sion  to  His  revealed  method  of  salvation  (v.  31-33).  (8.)  In 
the  rejection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  chosen  people,  and 
the  inbringlng  of  multitudes  of  estranged  Gentiles,  God 
would  have  men  to  see  a  law  of  His  procedure,  whloh  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  will  more  vividly  reveal— thai 
"  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last"  (Matthew  20.  16) 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-21.  .Sauk  Subject  Continued  —  How  Iisraks 
Came  to  Miss  Salvation,  and  thi  Gentiles  to  Kiwi 
IT.  1.  Brethren,  uiy  heart's  desire — The  word  here  ex- 
presses 'entire  complacency,'  that  in  which  the  heart 
would  experience  full  saltsfaction.  and  prayer  ('sup- 
plication') to  God  for  Israel — '  for  them  is  the  true  read- 
ing; the  subject  being  coutioued  from  Die  close  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  Is,  that  they  inuy  be  saved — 'for 
their  salvation.'  Having  oefore  poured  forth  the  unguis* 
of  his  soul  at  the  general  unbelief  oi  his  nation  and  its 
dreadful  consequence  ich.  9. 1-3),  he  here  expresses  in  the 
most  emphatio  terms  his  desire  and  prayer  (or  their  sal- 
vation. 3.  For  I  bear  them  record — or,  'witness,'  as  he 
well  could  from  his  own  sad  experience — that  they  lutn 
a  seal  of  ('for')  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge— 
(Cf.  Acts  22.  3;  26.  9-11;  Galatians  1.  13,  14.)  He  alludes  to 
this  well-meaning  of  his  people,  notwithstanding  their 
spiritual  blindness,  not  certainly  to  excuse  their  rejection 
of  Christ  and  rage  against  His  saints,  but  as  some  ground 
of  hope  regarding  them.  (See  1  Timothy  1.  13.)  3.  Fa* 
they  being  Ignorant  of  God's  righteousness — i. «.,  for 
the  justification  of  the  guilty  (see  on  ch.  1. 17)— and  go- 
ing about  ('  seeking')  to  establish  their  own  righteous* 
ness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God — The  apostle  views  the  general  rejection  of 
Christ  by  the  nation  as  one  act.  4.  For  Clu-ist  Is  the  end 
(the  object  or  aim)  of  the  law  for  (justifying)  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  belleveth — i.  e„  contains  within 
Himself  all  that  the  law  demands  for  the  Justification  of 
such  as  embrace  Him,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile  (Galatians 
3.  24).  S-IO.  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  law,  That  the  man  that  doeth  ('  hath 
done')  those  things  (which  it  commands)  shall  live  In 
them— (Leviticus  28.  5.)  This  is  the  one  way  of  Justifica- 
tion and  life— by  "  the  righteousness  which  is  of  (or,  by 
our  own  obedience  to)  the  law."  But  the  (justifying; 
righteousness  which  is  of  faith  epeaketh  on  this  wise 
('  speak eth  thus') — its  language  or  Import  Is  to  this  effect 
(quoting  In  substance  Deuteronomy  30.  13,  14),  Say  not  In 
thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  Into  heaven  J  that 
is,  to  bring  Christ  down,  Ac. — q.  d.,  '  Ye  have  not  tc 
sigh  over  the  Impossibility  of  attaining  to  justification; 
as  If  one  should  say,  V">  I  If  I  could  but  gel  some  one  to 
mount  up  to  heaven  and  fetch  me  down  Christ,  ther« 
might  be  some  hope,  I  at  since  that  cannot  be,  mine  is  a 
desperate  case.'  or,  Who  shall  descend,  &c. — another 
case  of  impossibility,  suggested  by  Proverbs  30.  4,  and 
perhaps  also  Amos  9.  2— probably  proverbial  expres- 
sions of  Impossibility  (cf.  Psalm  139.7-10;  Proverbs  24. 
7,  Ac).  But  what  salth  it  }  [It  salth)— continuing  the 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy  30.  14— The  word  Is  nigh 
thee— easily  accessible.  »n  thy  mouth — when  thou  con- 
fessest  Him — and  in  thine  heart— when  thoa  believes* 
on  Him.  Though  It  Is  of  the  law  which  Moses  mors 
immediately  speaks  in  the  passage  quoted,  yet  it  is 
of  the  law  as  Israel  shall  be  brought  to  look  upon  It 
when  the  Lord  their  God  shall  circumcise  their  heart 
"  to  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,"  Ac 
(v.  6);  and  thus,  In  applying  it,  the  apostle  (as  Olshausks 
truly  observes)  is  not  merely  appropriating  the  lan- 
guage of  Moses,  but  keeping  in  the  line  of  his  deepen 
thought,  that  Is,  the  word  of  faith,  which  weproaellr- 
i.  «.,  the  word  which  men  have  to  believe  for  salvation  fcr 
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k  Timothy  4.  6).  that  It  thou  ihnlt,  Ac.— So  understand- 
ing the  words,  the  apostle  is  here  giving  the  language  of 
the  true  method  of  Justification;  and  this  sense  we  prefer 
'with  Calvin,  Beza,  Fkbmk,  Locke,  Jowettj.  But  able 
interpreters  render  the  words,  'For,'  01  ' Because  if  thou 
ahalt,'  <£c.  [Vulgate,  Luthkr,  De  vVette,  Stuart, 
Philippi,  Alfobd,  Revised  Version.]  In  this  case, 
these  are  the  apostle's  own  remarks,  confirming  the  fore- 
going statements  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  method 
Of  salvation,  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus 
— i.  «.,  probably,  '  If  thou  shalt  confess  Jesus  [to  be]  the 
Lord,'  wbioh  is  the  proper  manifestation  or  evidence  of 
faith  (Matthew  10. 32;  1  John  4. 15).  This  is  put  first  merely 
to  correspond  with  the  foregoing  quotation— "  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thine  heart."  So  in  2  Peter  1. 10  the  "  calling  of 
believers"  Is  put  before  their  "  election,"  as  that  which  is 
first  "made  sure,"  although  in  point  of  time  it  comes 
fcfler  it.  aad  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  ('  that  God  raised')  hiin  from  the  dead,  &c— See 
on  ch.  4.  25.  In  the  next  verse  the  two  things  are  placed 
lu  their  natural  order.  For  with  the  heart  mui  beUev- 
eth  unto  (justifying)  righteousness  ;  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  Is  made  unto  salvation — This  confes- 
sion of  Christ's  name,  especially  in  times  of  persecution, 
and  whenever  obloquy  is  attached  to  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, is  an  Indispensable  test  of  discipleship.  11-13. 
For  the  Scripture  salth— in  Isaiah  28. 1C,  a  glorious  Mes- 
sianic passage.  "Whosoever  belleveth  on  him  shall  not 
be  ashamed— Here,  as  in  ch.  9.  33,  the  quotation  is  from 
the  LXX.,  which  renders  those  words  of  the  original, 
"shall  not  make  haste"  (t,  e.,  fly  for  escape,  as  from  con- 
scious danger),  'shall  not  be  put  to  shame,'  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  For  there  is  no  difference  (or  'dis- 
tinction') between  Jew  and  Greek  i  for  the  same  Lord 
over  all—  i.  e.,  not  Ood  [as  Calvin,  Grotius,  Olshausen, 
Hodge],  but  Christ,  as  will  be  seen,  we  think,  by  compar- 
ing v.  9. 12, 13  and  observing  the  apostle's  usual  style  on 
s'^oh  subjects.  [So  Chbtsostom,  Melville,  Bengel, 
Meter,  De  Wettb,  Fbitzsche,  Tholuck,  Stuart,  Al- 
fobd,  Philippi.]  is  rich— a  favourite  Pauline  term  to 
express  the  exuberance  of  that  saving  grace  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  unto  all  that  call  upon  him— This  con- 
firms the  application  of  the  preceding  words  to  Christ; 
since  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  cus- 
tomary expression.  (See  Acts  7.  59,  60;  9. 14,  21;  22.  16;  1 
Corinthians  1.  2;  2  Timothy  2.  22.)  For  [salth  the  Scrip- 
ture] whosoever— The  expression  is  emphatic,  'Every 
one  whosoever' — shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lor«l 
■nail  be  saved— Joel  2.  32;  quoted  also  by  Peter,  in  his 
great  Pentecostal  sermon  (Acts  2.  21),  with  evident  applica- 
tion to  Christ.  14, 15.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him 
In  whom  they  have  not  believed  1  and  .  .  .  believe  in 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  !  and  .  .  .  hear 
without  a  preacher?  and  .  .  .  preach  except  sent"! — 
U-  (I.,  '  True,  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  alike 
that  call  upon  Him:  But  this  calling  implies  believing, 
aad  believing  hearing,  and  hearing  preaching,  and 
preaching  amission  to  preach:  Why,  then,  take  ye  it  so  ill, 
O  children  of  Abraham,  that  in  obedience  to  our  heav- 
enly mission  (Acts  26.  16-18)  we  preach  among  the  Gentile* 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ?'  as  it  Is  written 
— dsalali  52.  7.)  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  &e. — The  whole  chapter 
of  Isaiah  from  which  this  is  taken,  and  the  three  that 
follow,  are  so  richly  Messianic,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
"*  the  glad  tidings"  there  spoken  of  auuounce  a  more 
glorious  release  than  of  Judah  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, and  the  very  feet  of  its  preachers  are  called  "  beau- 
tiful" for  the  sake  of  tbelr  message.  16, 17.  But  they 
have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel — i,  e.,  the  Scripture  hath 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  sad  result.  For  Ksaias  salth, 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report! — q.  d,,  'Where 
•hall  one  find  a  believer?'  The  prophet  speaks  as  if  next 
to  none  would  believe:  The  apostle  softens  this  Into 
"  They  have  not  all  believed."  So  then  faith  cometh  by 
bearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God — q.  d.,  'This 
In  another  confirmation  of  the  truth  that  faith  supposes 
the  healing  of  the  Word,  and  this  a  commission  to  p react. 
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It.'     18.  But  I  say,  Have  they   not  heard  1— (' Did  they 

nothear?'.) — Can  Israel,  through  any 'region  of  his  disper- 
sion, plead  ignorance  of  these  glad  tidings?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  ('their  voice  went  out')  into  all  Uu 
earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world— 
These  beautiful  words  are  from  Psalm  19.  4.  Whether  Ui< 
apostle  quoted  them  as  in  their  primary  Intention  appli 
cable  to  his  subject  [as  Olshausen,  Alfokd,  4c],  or  oniy 
'  used  scriptural  language  to  express  his  own  ideas,  as  U 
done  Involuntarily  almost  by  every  preacher  in  even 
sermon'  [Hodge],  expositors  are  not  agreed.  But  though 
the  latter  may  seem  the  more  natural  since  "the  rising 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  upon  the  world"  (Malachi  4. 
2),  "the  Day-spring  from  on  high  visiting  us,  giving  light 
to  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  and  guiding  our  feet  Into 
the  way  of  peace"  (Luke  1. 78, 79),  must  have  been  familiar 
and  delightful  to  the  apostle's  ear,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  irradiation  of  the  world  with  the  beams  of  a  better  Sun 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  must  have 
a  mode  of  speaking  quite  natural,  and  to  him  scarcely 
figurative.  19.  But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel  know  T— know, 
from  their  own  Scriptures,  of  God's  intention  to  bring  in 
the  Gentiles?  First — t.  e.,  First  in  the  prophetic  line  [Db 
Wette].  Moses  salth,  <tc— '  I  will  provoke  you  to  Jeal- 
ousy ('against')  [them  that  are]  not  a  nation,  and  against 
a  nation  without  understanding  wwl  I  anger  you'  (Deu- 
teronomy 32.  21).  In  this  verse  God  warns  His  ancient 
people  that  because  they  had  (that  is,  in  after  times  would) 
moved  Him  to  jealousy  with  their  "no-gods,"  and  pro- 
voked Him  to  anger  with  their  vanities,  He  in  requital 
would  move  them  to  jealousy  by  receiving  into  His  favour 
a  "  no-people,"  and  provoke  them  to  anger  by  adopting 
a  nation  void  of  understanding.  20.  But  Ksaias  is  very 
bold,  and  salth — i.  e..  Is  still  plainer,  and  goes  even  the 
length  of  saying — I  was  found  of  them  Uiat  sought  me 
not — until  I  sought  them — 1  was  made  ('  became')  mani- 
fest unto  them  that  asked  not  after  me — until  the  In- 
vitation from  Me  came  to  them.  That  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  was  meant  by  these  words  of  the  prophet  (Isaiah 
65. 1)  is  manifest  from  what  immediately  follows,  "  I  said. 
Behold  me,  behold  me,  unto  a  nation  that  was  not  callet 
by  my  name."  21.  But  to  (rather,  'with  regard  w>:)  Is- 
rael he  salth,  All  day  ('All  the  day')  long  I  hav* 
stretched  out  ('did  I  stretch  forth')  my  bauds— the  attl 
tnde  of  gracious  entreaty,  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain* 
saying  people— These  words,  which  immediately  follow 
the  announcement  just  quoted  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, were  enough  to  forewarn  the  Jews  both  of  God's 
purpose  to  eject  them  from  their  privileges.  In  favour  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  cause  of  it  on  their  own  part, 
— Note  (1.)  Mere  sincerity,  and  even  earnestness  lu  re- 
ligion—though it  may  be  some  ground  of  hope  for  a  mer- 
ciful recovery  from  error— is  no  excuse,  and  will  not  com- 
pensate, for  the  deliberate,  rejection  of  saving  troth,  when 
in  the  providence  of  God  presented  for  acceptance  («. 
1-3;  and  see  on  ch.  9.,  note  7).  (2.)  The  true  cause  of  such 
rejection  of  saving  truth,  by  the  otherwise  sincere,  is 
the  prepossession  of  the  mind  by  some  false  notions  of 
Its  own.  Ho  long  as  the  Jews  "sought  to  set  up  theii 
own  righteousness,"  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  "  submit  themselves  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God ;"  the  one  of  these  two  methods  of  accept- 
ance being  in  the  teeth  of  the  other  (v.  3).  (3.)  The  essen- 
tial terms  of  salvation  have  in  every  age  been  the  same: 
"Whosoever  will"  is  invited  to  "take  of  the  water  of 
life  freely,"  Revelation  22.  17  0\  13).  (4.)  How  will 
the  remembrance  of  the  simplicity,  reasonableness,  and 
absolute  freeness  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  overwhelm 
those  that  perish  from  under  the  sound  of  it  (t>.  4-13). 
(&.)  How  piercingly  and  perpetually  should  that  question 

—"HOW  SHALL  THKT   HEAR   WITHOUT  A    PREACHER?"— 

sound  in  the  ears  of  all  the  churches,  as  but  the  apostolic 
echo  of  their  Lord's  parting  injunction,  "Preach  thi 
Gospel  to  evert  creature"  (Mark  16.  15),  and  bow  fa: 
below  the  proper  standard  of  love,  zeal,  and  seif-sacrla-w 
must  the  churches  as  yet  be,  when  with  so  plenteous  » 
harvest  the  labourers  are  yet  so  few  (Matthew  ».  m.  W1 
and  that  cry  from  the  lips  of  pardoned,  gifted.  cimi*<:rm«« 
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oien—  "Here  am  i,  send  me"  (Isaiah  6.8),  ts  not  heard 
everywhere  («.  14,  15)!  (6.)  The  blessing  of  a  covenant-re- 
lation to  God  1b  the  Irrevocable  privilege  of  no  people  and 
uo  Church;  it  car.  be  preserved  only  by  fidelity,  on  our 
part,  to  the  covenant  itself  (r.  19).  (7.)  God  is  often  found 
jy  those  who  apparently  are  the  farthest  from  Him,  while 
HTe  remains  undiscovered  by  those  who  think  themselves 
the  nearest  (d,  20, 21).  (8.)  God's  dealings  even  with  repro- 
oate  sinners  are  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion;  all 
the  day  loug  extending  the  arms  of  His  mercy  even  to  the 
lisobedlentand  gainsaying.  This  will  be  feltand  acknow- 
ledged at  last  hy  all  who  perish,  to  the  glory  of  God's  for- 
bearance and  to  their  own  confusion  (v.  21). 

CHAPTER    XI. 
Ver.  1-36.    Same  Subject  continued  and  concluded— 

THB  ULTIMATE  IN  BRINGING  OK  ALL  ISRAEL,  TO  BE,  WITH 

the  Gentiles,  One  Kingdom  of  God  on  the  Eabth.  l. 
I  say  thei*.,  Hath  ('  Did')  God  coal  away  liis  people  I 

God  farbid— Our  Lord  did  Indeed  announce  that  "the 
kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken  from  Israel"  (Matthew 
21.  41) ;  and  when  asked  by  the  Eleven,  after  His  resur- 
rection, if  he  would  at  that  time  "restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,"  His  reply  is  a  virtual  admission  that  Israel  was 
in  some  sense  already  out  of  covenant  (Acts  1.  9).  Yet 
here  the  apostle  teaches  that,  in  two  respects,  Israel  was 
*<tf"cast  away;"  First,  Not  totally;  Second,  Not  finally. 
First,  Israel  is  not  wholly  cast  away,  for  I  also  am  an 
Israelite  (see  Philipplans  3.  5)— and  so  a  living  witness  to 
ttie  contrary,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — of  pure  descent 
from  the  father  of  the  faithful,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (Philipplans  8.  5)— that  tribe  which,  on  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes,  constituted,  with  Judah,  the  one  faithful 
kingdom  of  God  (1  KUga  12.  '21),  and  after  the  captivity 
was,  along  with  Judah,  the  kernel  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(Ezra  4.  1;  10.  9).  '&-&.  God  hath  ('did')  not  cast  away 
bis  people  (t.  e.,  wholly)  which  he  foreknew — On  the 
word  "  foreknew,"  see  on  ch.  8.  29.  Wot  (t.  e., '  Know')  ye 
not  that  the  Scripture  saith  of  (lit.,  '  in,'  i.  e.,  in  the  sec- 
tion which  relates  to)  Ellas  ?  how  he  maketh  inter- 
cession ('pleadeth')  against  Israel— (The  word  "saying," 
whioh  follows,  as  also  the  particle  "and"  before  "digged 
down,"  should  be  omitted,  as  without  MSS.  authority.) 
and  I  am  left  alone — '  I  only  am  left.'  seven  thonsand, 
that  have  not  bowed  the  kifiee  to  Baal — not  "  the  Image 
of  Baal,"  according  to  the  supplement  of  our  version.  5. 
Even  so  at  this  present  time— 'in  this  present  season ;' 
this  period  of  Israel's  rejection.  (See  Acts  1.  7,  Greek.) 
there  is—'  there  obtains,'  or  '  hath  remained.'  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace — q.  d„  'As  in  Elijah's 
time  the  apostasy  of  Israel  was  not  so  universal  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  and  as  he  in  his  despondency  concluded  it 
to  be,  so  now,  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  Israel  is  not  so 
appalling  in  extent  as  one  would  be  apt  to  think :  There 
in  now,  as  there  was  then,  a  faithful  remnant;  not  how- 
ever of  persons  naturally  batter  than  the  unbelieving 
mass,  but  of  persons  graciously  chosen  to  salvation.'  (See 
1  Corinthians  4.  7 ;  2  Thessalonians  2. 18.)  This  establishes 
our  view  of  the  argument  on  Election  in  ch.  9.,  as  not 
being  an  election  of  Gentiles  in  the  room  of  Jews,  and 
merely  to  religious  advantages,  but  a  sovereign  choice  of 
some  of  Israel  itself,  from  amongst  others,  to  believe  and 
be  saved.  (See  on  ch,  9.  6.)  6.  And,  Ac— better,  'Now  If 
It  'the  election)  be  by  grace,  it  Is  no  more  of  works ;  for 
I  then  ]  grace  becomes  no  more  grace :  but  If  it  be  of  works,' 
tus.  (The  authority  of  ancient  MSS.  against  this  latter 
ilause,  as  superfluous  and  not  originally  in  the  text, 
though  strong,  Is  not  sufficient,  we  think,  to  justify  ita 
exclusion.  Such  seeming  redundancies  are  not  unusual 
with  our  apoatle.)  The  general  position  here  laid  down 
is  of  vital  importance:  That  there  are  hut  two  possible 
toureea  of  salvation— men's  works,  and  God's  grace;  and 
thai  those  are  so  essentially  distinct  and  opposite,  that 
&ai\ation  cannot  be  of  any  combination  or  mixture  of 
tola,  but  must  be  wholly  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
;8ee  on  ch.  4^  note  S.)  7-10.  Whai  thro  !-How  stands 
-ha  fact?      Israel   ha*        Vi   obtained   that   which    hf 


seeketh  for— better  'What  Israe.  Is  in  search  oi  $.  ~ 
Justification,  or  acceptance  with  God— see  on  ch,  9.  M) 
this  he  found  not;  but  the  election  (the  elect  remnant  of 
Israel)  found  It,  and  the  rest  were  hardened,'  or  Judicially 
given  over  to  the  'hardness  of  their  own  hearts.'  as  it  U 
written  (Isaiah  29.  10,  and  Deuteronomy  29.  4),  God  b.atb 
given  ('gave')  them  the  spirit  of  slumber  ('stupor')  .  .  . 
unto  this  ('  this  present')  day.  And  I>av  Id  saith— Psalm 
69.  2;-5— which  in  such  a  Messianic  psalm  must  t;e  meant  of 
the  rejecters  of  Christ.  Let  their  table,  <fcc— i.  e.,  l,et 
their  very  blessings  prove  a  curse  to  them,  aud  their  en 
joymeuts  only  sting  and  take  vengeance  on  them,  let 
their  eyes  be  darkened  .  .  .  and  bow  down  their  back 
alway— expressive  either  of  the  decrepitude,  or  of  the 
servile  condition,  to  come  on  the  nation  through  the  Just 
Judgment  of  God.  The  apostle's  object  in  making  these 
quotations  is  to  show  that  what  he  had  been  compelled  to 
say  of  the  then  condition  and  prospects  of  his  nation  was 
more  than  borne  out  by  their  own  Scriptures.  But 
Secondly,  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  finally. 
The  illustration  of  this  point  extends  from  v.  11  to  v.  3L 
11.  I  say  then,  Have  they  stumbled  ('  Did  they  stum- 
ble') that  they  should  fall  1  God  forbid  ;  but  (the  sup- 
plement"  rather"  Is  better  omitted)  through  their  fall— 
lit.,  'trespass,'  but  here  best  rendered  'false  step'  IDf 
Wette];  not  "  fall,"  as  In  our  version,  salvation  is  com* 
to  the  Gentiles,  to  provoke  them  to  Jealousy — Here,  at- 
also  In  ch.  10.  19  (quoted  from  Deuteronomy  32.  21),  -we  see 
that  emulation  Is  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  what  is  good. 
IS.  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  ('  But  if  their  trespass,"  or 
'false  step')be  the  riches  of  the  (Gentile)  world— as  being 
the  occasion  of  their  accession  to  Christ,  aud  the  dimin- 
ishing of  them  (t.  e.,  the  reduction  of  the  true  Israel  to  so 
small  a  remnant)  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  t  how  much 
more  their  fulness  ! — i.  e„  their  full  recovery  (see  on  v. 
26);  g.  d.,  'If  an  event  so  untoward  as  Israel's  fall  was  the 
occasion  of  snch  unspeakable  good  to  the  Gentile  world, 
of  how  much  greater  good  may  we  expect  an  event  so 
blessed  as  their  full  recovery  to  be  productive?'  13.  I 
speak  ('  am  speaking')  to  you  Gentiles — another  proof 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Gentile  believers.  (See 
on  ch.  1.  18.)  I  magnify  ('glorify')  mine  office— The 
clause  beginning  with  "inasmuch"  should  be  read  as  s 
parenthesis.  IS  I  may  provoke,  <fec.  (see  on  v.  11)  .  .  .  my 
flesh — Cf.  Isaiah  58.  7.  15.  For  if  the  casting  away  of 
them — The  apostle  had  denied  that  they  were  cast  awav 
(v.  1);  here  he  affirms  It.  But  both  are  true;  they  were  cast 
away,  though  neither  totally  nor  finally,  and  It  Is  of  this* 
partial  and  temporary  rejection  that  the  apostle  hers 
speaks,  be  the  reconciling  of  the  (Gentile)  world,  what 
shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  1 
— The  reception  of  the  whole  family  of  Israel,  scattered 
as  they  are  among  all  nations  under  heaven,  and  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  be  such 
a  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  upon 
the  spirits  of  men,  and  of  His  glorious  presence  with  th« 
heralds  of  the  Cross,  as  will  not  only  k'ndle  devout  as- 
tonishment far  and  wide,  but  so  change  the  dominant 
mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  all  spiritual  things  as  tc 
seem  like  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  16.  For  ('  But')  II 
the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  [holy]  \  and  IS 
the  root,  so  the  branches — The  Israelites  were  required 
to  offer  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth— both  in  theli 
raw  state,  in  a  sheaf  of  newly-reaped  grain  (Leviticus  28 
10, 11),  and  in  their  prepared  state,  made  into  cakes  •"' 
dough  (Numbers  15.  19-21)— by  which  the  whole  produw 
of  that  season  was  regarded  as  hallowed.  It  is  proUtble 
that  the  latter  of  these  offerings  is  here  intended,  as  tnit 
the  word  "lump"  best  applies  ;  and  the  argument  of  *iie 
apostle  is,  that  as  the  separation  unto  God  of  Abraham 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  the  paren' 
stem  of  their  race,  was  as  real  an  offering  of  flrst-frul  t.s  >«• 
that  which  hallowed  the  produce  of  the  earth,  so.  in  the 
Divine  estimation,  it  was  as  real  a  separation  of  the  oiast 
or  "lump"  of  that  nation  In  all  time  to  God.  The  n«nrt 
of  the  "root"  and  its  "branches"  is  oi  like  import — tb* 
consecration  of  the  one  of  them  extending  to  the  other. 
17.  I*.  And  If—  rather   '  Rot  If :' o.'rf.,    If  nol  withstandlax 
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thin  consecration  of  Abraham's  race  to  Qod.  some  of  the 
fcr*n«h<*e— The  mass  of  the  unbelieving  and  rejected  Is- 
mailtes  are  here  called  "some,"  not,  as  before,  to  meet 
Jewish  prejudice  (Bee  on  ch.  8.  8,  and  ou  "not  all"  In  ch. 
SO.  W),  but  with  the  opposite  view  of  checking  Gentile 
pride,  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive,  wert  ('  wast') 
grafted  in  unon|  them— Though  It  is  more  usual  to  graft 
the  superior  cutting  upon  the  Inferior  stem,  the  opposite 
method,  which  is  intended  here,  is  not  without  example. 
•ad  with  them  part«kt>si  ('  wast  made  partaker' — along 
with  the  branches  left,  the  believing  remnant)  of  the 
root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree  (the  rich  grace  secured 
by  covenant  to  the  true  seed  of  Abraham),  boast  not 
against  the  (rejected)  branches.  But  If  thou  (do)  1  oast, 
(remember  that)  thou  hearest  not  ('it  is  not  thot  that 
oearewl  ,  the  root,  but  the  root  thee — q.  d.,  'It  the 
branches  may  not  boast  over  the  root  that  bears  them, 
then  may  not  the  Gentile  boast  over  the  seed  of  Abraham; 
*>r  what  is  thy  standing,  O  Gentile,  In  relation  to  Israel, 
but  that  of  a  branch  in  relation  to  the  root?  From  Israel 
hath  oon'e  all  that  thou  art  and  hast  in  the  family  of  God; 
tor  "  salv  ation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  4.  22).  19-31.  Thou 
wilt  oay  then  (as  a  plea  for  boasting),  The  branches 
were  broken  off,  that  I  might  be  grafted  in.  Well — 
(9.  d.,  '  Be  it  so,  but  remember  that') — because  ot  unbe- 
lief they  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest  (not  as  a 
Gentile,  but  solely)  by  faith— But  as  faith  cannot  live  in 
those  "whose  soul  is  lifted  up"  (Habakkuk  2.  4)— Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear  (Proverbs  28.14;  Phillpplans  2. 
12) :  for  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches  (sprung 
from  the  parent  stem),  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not 
thee  (a  mere  wild  graft) — The  former  might,  beforehand, 
have  been  thought  very  Improbable;  but,  after  that,  no 
fme  can  wonder  at  the  latter.  33,  33.  Behold  therefore 
the  goodness  and  severity  of  God :  on  them  that  fell, 
severity  (in  rejecting  the  chosen  seed);  but  toward 
thee,  goodness  ('  God's  goodness'  is  the  true  reading) — 
i.  e..  His  sovereign  goodness  in  admitting  thee  to  a  cove- 
nant-standing who  before  wert  a  "stranger  to  the  cove- 
nants of  promise"  (Epheslans  2. 12-20).  If  thou  continue 
In  his  goodness — in  believing  dependence  on  that  pure 
goodness  which  made  thee  what  thou  art.  otherwise, 
*c  .  .  .  And  they  also  ('  Yea,  and  they'),  if  they  abide 
not  Htill  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  ini  for  God  Is 
able  to  gk-aft  them  In  again — Tills  appeal  to  the  power 
of  God  to  effect  the  recovery  of  His  ancient  people  im- 
plies the  vast  difficulty  of  it— which  all  who  have  ever 
laoonred  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  are  made  de- 
pre.salngly  to  feel.  That  Intelligent  expositors  should 
think  that  this  was  meant  of  individual  Jews,  reintro- 
duced from  time  to  time  into  the  family  of  God  on  their 
believing  on  the  Lord  Josus,  is  surprising;  and  yet  those 
who  deny  the  national,  recovery  of  Israel  must  and  do  so 
Interpret  the  apostle.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  two 
things  which  the  apostle  carefully  distinguishes.  Indi- 
vidual Jews  have  been  at  all  times  admissible,  and  have 
been  admitted,  to  the  Church  through  the  gate  of  faith  in 
the  I <ord  Jesus.  This  is  the  "  remnant,  even  at  this  present 
UntD,  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  of  which  the 
apostle,  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  had  cited  himself 
as  one.  But  here  he  manifestly  speaks  of  something  not 
then  existing,  bnt  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  great  fu- 
ture event  In  the  economy  of  God,  the  relngrafting  of  the 
nation  as  such,  when  they  "abide  not  in  unbelief."  And 
though  this  is  here  spoken  of  merely  as  a  supposition  (If 
their  unbelief  shall  cease)— in  order  to  set  it  over  against 
the  other  supposition,  of  what  will  happen  to  the  Gen- 
lies  if  they  shall  not  abide  in  the  faith— the  supposition 
a  turned  into  an  explicit  prediction  In  the  verses  fol- 
lowing. **.  For  If  thou  wert  cut  ('wert  cut  off')  from 
the  olive  tree,  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wast 
grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive  tree; 
hew  much  more  shall  these,  &<;. — This  is  Just  the  con- 
verse of  v.  21:  'As  the  excision  of  the  merely  engrafted 
Gentiles  through  unbelief  is  a  thing  much  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  was  the  excision  of  the  natural  Israel,  before 
it  happened ;  so  the  restoration  of  Israel,  when  they  shall 
to  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus,  is  a  thing  far  more  In  the 
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line  of  what  we  should  expect,  than  the  admission  of  th* 
Gentiles  to  a  standing  which  they  never  before  enjoyed.' 
30  For  I  would  not  .  .  .  that  ye  should  bs  ignorant 
ol  this  mystery— The  word  "mystery,"  so  often  used  by 
ocr  apostle,  does  not  mean  (as  with  ns)  something  incom- 
prehensible, bnt  '  something  before  kept  secret,  elthei 
wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  and  now  only  fully  disclosed' 
(cf.  ch.  16.  25;  1  Corinthians  2.  7-10;  Epheslans  1.  9,  10;  8.  8- 
6,  9,  10,  Ac.),  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  con- 
ceits—as if  ye  alone  were  In  all  time  coming  to  be  the 
family  of  God.  that  blindness  ('hardness')  in  part  If 
happened  to  ('hath  come  upon  )  Israel — i.  e„  hath  <x>in. 
partially,  or  upon  a  portion  of  Israel,  unto  the  fulnesi 
of  the  Gentiles  be  ('have')  corns  in — i,  «.,  not  the  general 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  as  many  take  it;  foi 
this  would  seem  to  contradict  the  latter  part  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  throw  the  national  recovery  of  Israel  too  far  lute 
the  future :  besides,  in  v.  15,  the  apostle  seems  to  speak  of 
the  receiving  of  Israel,  not  as  following,  but  us  contribu- 
ting largely  to  bring  about  the  general  conversion  of  the 
world— but,  'until  the  Gentiles  have  had  their  full  time  of 
the  visible  Church  all  to  themselves  while  the  Jews  arc 
out,  which  the  Jews  had  till  the  Gentiles  were  brought 
In.'  See  Luke  21.  24.  30,  37.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  bs 
saved— To  understand  this  great  statement,  as  some  still 
do,  merely  of  such  a  gradual  Inbrlngiug  cf  individual 
Jews,  that  there  shall  at  length  remain  none  in  cu belief, 
Is  to  do  manifest  violence  both  to  it  and  to  the  whole 
context.  It  can  only  mean  the  ultimate  ingathering  ol 
Israel  as  a  notion,  in  contrast  with  the  present  "  remnant," 
[So  Tholuok,  Meter,  Dx  Wxttx,  Philippi,  Altoed 
Hodgk.J  Three  confirmations  of  this  now  follow:  twe 
from  the  prophets,  and  a  third  from  the  Abmhamic  cove- 
nant Itself.  First,  as  it  Is  written,  There  shall  cssm 
out  of  Ston  the  Deliverer,  and  shell  (or,  according  to 
what  seems  the  true  reading,  without  the  "and"— ' Hs 
shall')  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Ji-fob — The  apostle, 
having  drawn  his  Illustrations  of  man's  sinfulness  cniofiy 
from  Psalm  14.  and  Isaiah  50.,  now  seems  I o  combine  tb< 
language  of  the  same  two  places  regard  li.  %  Israel's  sol- 
vation from  it.  [Bexcjkl.]  In  the  one  place  the  Psalmist 
longs  to  see  the  "salvation  of  Israel  coming  out  t» 
Zion"  (Psalm  14.  7);  In  the  other,  the  prophet  announcer 
that  "the  Redeemer  (or,  " Deliverer")  shall  come  to  (or 
for)  Zlon  "  (Isaiah  69.  20).  But  as  all  the  glorious  mani- 
festations of  Israel's  God  were  regarded  as  issuing  out  of 
Zlon,  as  the  seat  of  His  manifested  glory  (Psalm  20.  3; 
110.  2;  Isaiah  81. 9),  the  turn  which  the  apostle  gives  to  the 
words  merely  adds  to  them  that  familiar  idea.  And 
whereas  the  prophet  announces,  that  He  "shall  come  tt 
(or,  'for')  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob," 
while  the  apostle  makes  Him  say  that  He  sha.l  come  "  to 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,"  this  Is  taken  from 
the  LXX.  version,  aud  seems  to  indicate  a  different  read- 
ing of  the  original  text.  The  sense,  however,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  both.  Second,  for— rather,  'and  '  (again); 
introducing  a  new  quotation,  this  Is  my  covenant  with 
them  (lit.,  ' this  is  the  covenant  from  me  unto  them*) 
when  1  shall  take  away  their  sins — This,  we  believe,  U 
rather  a  brief  summary  of  Jeremiah  31.  81-34,  than  the  ex- 
press words  of  any  prediction,  Those  who  believe  that 
there  are  no  predictions  regarding  the  literal  Israel  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  stretch  beyond  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  are  obliged  to  view  these  quotations  by  the 
apostle  as  mere  adaptations  of  Old  Testament  language 
to  express  his  own  predictions  [aleiandeh  on  Isaiah, 
&e.\  But  how  forced  this  Is,  we  shall  presently  see.  314 
39.  As  concerning  the  Gospel  they  ore  enemies  foi 
your  sokes — t.  «.,  they  are  regarded  and  treated  as  ene 
mies  (in  a  state  of  exclusion  through  unbelief,  from  th« 
family  of  God)  for  the  benefit  of  you  Gentiles;  in  th* 
sense  of  v.  11,  15.  but  as  touching  the  election  (of  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed),  they  are  beloved — even  in  Oieir  sta.t  cf 
exclusion — for  the  fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gift*  ana 
calling  ('and  the  calling ')  of  God  are  without  repent- 
once  ('  not  to  be,'  or '  cannot  be  repented  of ')— By  the  "  noli- 
inn  of  God,"  In  this  case,  is  meant  that  sovereign  act  ay 
which  God.  in  the  exercise  of  His  free  choice.  "oollei'* 
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*.oi  aham  to  be  the  tether  of  a  peculiar  people ;  while  "  the 
gifts  of  Hod"  here  denote  the  articles  of  the  covenant 
which  Uod  made  with  Abraham,  and  which  constituted 
Us«  real  distinction  between  his  and  all  other  families  of 
the  ea-th.    Both  these,  says  the  apostle,  are  Irrevocable; 
and  as  the  point  for  which  he  refers  to  this  at  all  Is  the 
fitvil  destiny  ■»!  the  Israelitlsh  nation,  It  Is  clear  that  tte 
perpetuity  through  all  time  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  im 
Wts  thing  here  affirmed.     And  lest  any  should  say  that 
though  Israel,  as  a  nation,  has  no  destiny  at  all  under  the 
3o»pel,  but  as  •*  people  disappeared  from  the  stage  when 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down,  yet  the 
Abrahainic  covenant  still  endures  In  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham,  made  np  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  undistin- 
guished mass  of  redeemed  men  under  the  Gospel— the 
apostle,  as  If  to  preclude  that  supposition,  expressly  states 
that  the  very  Israel  who,  as  concerning  the  Gospel,  are 
regarded  as  "enemies  for  the  Gentiles'  sakes,"  are  "be- 
loved  for  the  fathers'  sakes;"  and  it  Is  In  proof  of  this  that 
he  adds,  "  For  the  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance."    But  in  what  sense  are  the  now  unbelieving 
and  excluded  children  of  Israel  "beloved  for  the  fathers' 
sakes?"    Not  merely  from  ancestral  recollections,  as  one 
looks  with  fond  Interest  on  the  child  of  a  dear  friend  for 
that  friend's  sake  [Dr.  Arnold]— a  beautiful  thought,  and 
not  foreign  to  Scripture,  in  this  very  matter  (see  2  Chron- 
icles 20.  7 ;  Isaiah  41.  8) — but  It  is  from  ancestral  connections 
and  obligations,  or  their  lineal  descent  from  and  oneness 
In  covenant  with  the  fathers  with  whom  God  originally 
established  It.     In  other  words,  the  natural  Israel— not 
•*  the  remnant  of  them  according  to  the  election  of  grace," 
but  thk  nation,  sprung  from  Abraham  according  to  the 
flesh— are  stl'l  an  elect  people,  and  as  such,  "beloved." 
The  very  same  love  which  chose  the  fathers,  and  rested 
on  the  fathers  as  a  parent  stem  of  the  nation,  still  rests 
on  their  descendants  at  large,  and  will  yet  recover  them 
from  unbelief,  and  reinstate  them  in  the  family  of  God. 
M»,  31.  For  as  ye  In  times  past  have  not  believed  (or, 
'obeyed')  God— that  is,  yielded  not  to  God  "the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,"  while  strangers  to  Christ,    yet  now  have 
obtained  mercy  through  (by  occasion  of)  their  unbe- 
lief—(See  on  t.  11,  15,  28.)    even  so  have  these  (the  Jews) 
■WW    not  beUeved  (or,   'now  been  disobedient'),   that 
(through  your  mercy  (the  mercy  shown  to  you)  they 
also  may  omtaln  mercy— Here  is  an  entirely  new  Idea. 
The  apostle  has  hitherto  dwelt  upon  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews  as  winking  way  for  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles— the  ex- 
clusion of  tne  one  occasioning  the  reception  of  the  other; 
a  truth    yielding   to   generous,  believing   Gentiles   but 
minglwi  satisfaction.     Now,  opening   a  more  cheering 
prospect,  he  speaks  of  the  mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles 
as  a  means  of  Israel's  recovery;   which  seems  to  mean 
that  it  will  be  by  the  Instrumentality  of  believing  Gen- 
tiles that  Israel  as  a  nation  Is  at  length  to  "  look  on  Him 
whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn  for  Him,"  and  so  to 
"obtain  mercy."     (See  2  Corinthians  3.16,16.)    32.   For 
God  hath  concluded  them  all  In  unbelief  ('  hath  shut 
them  all  up  to  unbelief)  that  he  might  have  mercy 
upon  all— i.  *.,  those  "all"  of  whom  he  had  been  dis- 
coursing;  the  Gentiles  first,  and  after  them  the  Jews. 
[Fbitzsghx,  Tholuck,  Olshatjsen,  Dk  Wette,  Philippi, 
Stuart,  Hodgh.]    Certainly  it  is  not 'all  mankind  indi- 
vidually' [Mkykb,  Alford]  ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  here 
dealing  with  individuals,  but  with  those  great  divisions 
of  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile.    And  what  he  here  says  is, 
that  God's  purpose  was  to  shut  up  each  of  these  divisions 
of  men  to  the  experience  first  of  an  humbled,  condemned 
state,  without  Christ,  and  then  to  the  experience  of  His 
mercy  In  Christ.   33.  Oh  the  depth,  Ac. — The  apostle  now 
yields  himself  up  to  the  admiring  contemplation  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  Divine  plan  which  he  had  sketched  out. 
•f  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
©od— Many  able  expositors  render  this,  'of  the  riches 
and   wisdom  and  knowledge,'  Ac.    [Erasmus,  Grottos, 
BvxomXs    Mbtrr,   Dx  Wettk,   Tholuck,    Olbhausxn, 
funKn,  Phuoppi,  Alford,  Revised  Version.]    The 
words  will  certainly  bear  this  sense,  "  the  depth  of  God's 
rtab**,"     But  "the  riches  of  God"  Is  a  much  rarer  ex- 
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presslon  with  our  apostle  than  the  riches  of  this  at  trusi 
perfection  of  God;  and  the  words  immediately  following 
limit  our  attention    to  the  unsearohablenees    ©f   ©<bS,t 
"  judgmetUs,"  whloh  probably  means  His  decrees  or  plas# 
(Psalm  119. 75),  and  of  "  His  ways,"  or  the  method  by  wh5«fe 
He  carries  these  into  effect.    [So  Lttthbb,  Calves',  Bb&jv 
Hodoe,  Ac]    Besides,  all  that  follows  to  the  end  «f  the 
chapter  seems  to  show  that  while  the  Grae*  of  God  t* 
guilty  men  In  Christ  Jesus  is  presupposed  to  be  the  whofe 
theme  of  this  chapter,  that  whloh  called  forth  the  special 
admiration  of  the  apostle,  after  sketching  at  some  lcngtlt 
the  Divine  purposes  and  methods  in  the  betstowmeat  of 
this  grace,  was  "  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  God's  wisdom  mnA 
knowledge  "  in  these  purposes  and  methods.    The  "  know- 
ledge," then,  points  probably  to  the  vast  sweep  of  Dlvln4 
comprehension  herein  displayed;  the  "wisdom  "  to  thai 
fitness  to  accomplish  the  ends  intended,  which  Is  stamped 
on  all  this  procedure.    34,  35.   For  who  hath  linuwi 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  t — see  Job  15.  8 ;  Jeremiah  2J.  IS 
or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor — see  Isaiah  id  IS,  11 
or   who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  It  shall  be  re- 
compensed to  him  ('  and  shall  have  recompense  made  to 
him ')  again — see  Job  86.  7,  and  41.  11.    These  questions,  tt 
will  thus  be  seen,  are  Just  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  if  to  show  how  familiar  to  God's  ancient  peopl« 
was  the  great  truth  which  the  apostle  himself  had  Jiwi 
ottered,  that  God's  plans  and  methods  In  the  dispensa- 
tion of  His  Grace  have  a  reach  of  comprehension  and 
wisdom  stamped  upon  them  which  finite  mortals  cannot 
fathom,  much  less  could  ever  have  Imagined,  before  they 
were  disclosed.    36.  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things  t  to  whom  ('to  Him')  be  glory 
for  ever.    Amen —Thus  worthily —  with  a  brevity  only 
equalled  by  Its  sublimity — does  the  apostle  here  rum  op 
this  whole  matter.     "Of  Him  are  all  things,"  as  their 
eternal  Source:   "Through  Him  are  all  things,"  inas- 
much as  He  brings  all  to  pass  which  in  His  eternal  coun- 
sels He  purposed:  "To  Him  are  all  things,"  as  being  His 
own  last  End ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  own 
perfections  being  the  ultimate,  because  the  highest  pos- 
sible, design  of  all  His  procedure  from  first  to  last. — On 
this  rich  chapter,  Note  (1.)  It  is  an  unspeakable  consola- 
tion to  know  that  in  times  of  deepest  religious  declension 
and  most  extensive  defection  from  the  truth,  the  lamp  of 
God  has  never  been  permitted  to  go  out,  and  that  a  faith- 
ful remnant  has  ever  existed  — a  remnant  larger  than 
their  own  drooping  spirits  could  easily  believe  (v.  1-6). 
(2.)  The  preservation  of  this  remnant,  even  as  their  sepa- 
ration at  the  first,  is  all  of  mere  grace  (v.  5,  8).    (8.)  Whea 
Individuals  and  communities,  after  many  fruitless  warn- 
ings, are  abandoned  of  God,  they  go  from  bad  to  worse  (» 
7-10).    (4.)  God  has  so  ordered  his  dealings  with  the  great 
divisions  of  mankind,  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  In  His 
presence."  Gentile  and  Jew  have  each  In  turn  been  "  shut 
up  to  unbelief,"  that  each  in  turn  may  experience  the 
"mercy"  which  saves  the  chief  of  sinners  (»'.  11-82).    (DO 
As  we  are  "Justified  by  faith,"  so  are  we  "kept   by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith" — faith  alone— unto  salvation 
(v.  20-32).    (8.)  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  nat- 
ural seed  Is  a  perpetual  covenant,  in  equal  force  undei 
the  gospel  e-s  before  it.    Therefore  It  is,  that  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  still  survive,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  which,  lia 
similar  circumstances,  have  either  extinguished  or  de- 
stroyed the  identity  of  other  nations.    And  therefore  It 
Is  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  will  yet  be  restored  to  the 
family  of  God,   through   the  subjection  of  their  proud 
hearts  to  Him  whom  they  have  pierced.    And  as  believ- 
ing Gentiles  will  be  honoured  to  be  the  Instruments  of 
this  stupendous  change,  so  shall  the  vast  Gentile  world 
reap  such  benefit  from  it,  that  it  shall  be  like  the  oommn- 
nication  of  life  to  them  from  the  dead.    (7.)  Thus  has  the 
Christian  Church  the  highest  motive  to  the  establishment 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  missions  to  the  Jews ;  God  hav- 
ing uot  only  promised  that  there  shall  be  a  remnant  of 
them  gathered  In  every  age,  but  pledged  Himself  to  6h? 
final  Ingathering  of  the  whole  nation,  asslgnori  the  he*> 
ourof  that  ingathering  to  the  Gentile  Church,  and  asenrs? 
them  that  the  event,  when  it  doe*  arrive,  «hai'  ha-.  •..  %. 
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rtfe-glvlng  effect  upon  the  whole  world  (v.  13-16,  28-31). 
S8.)  Those  who  think  that  In  all  the  evangelical  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  the  terms  "  Jacob,"  "Israel," 
tc,  are  to  be  understood  solely  of  the  Christian  Church, 
would  appear  to  read  the  Old  Testament  differently  from 
the  apostle,  who,  rrom  the  use  of  those  very  terms  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  draws  arguments  to  prove  that  God 
has  mercy  In  store  for  the  natural  Israel  (v.  26,  27).  (9.) 
Mere  Intellectual  Investigations  Into  Divine  truth  in 
general,  and  the  sense  of  the  living  oracles  in  particular, 
us  they  have  a  hardening  effect,  so  they  are  a  great  contrast 
to  the  spirit  of  our  apostle,  whose  lengthened  sketch  of 
God's  majestic  procedure  towards  men  in  Christ  Jesus 
ends  here  in  a  burst  of  admiration,  which  loses  itself  In 
the  still  loftier  frame  of  adoration  (v.  83-36). 

.      CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-21.  Duties  of  Believers,  General  and  Par- 
ticular. The  doctrinal  teaching  of  this  Epistle  is  now 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  exhortations  to  practical  duty. 
And  first,  the  all-comprehensive  duty.  1.  1  beseech  you 
therefore — In  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  Epistle,  by  the  mercies  of  God— 
those  mercies,  whose  free  and  unmerited  nature,  glorious 
Channel,  and  saving  fruits  have  been  opened  up  at  such 
length,  that  ye  present— See  on  ch.  6. 13,  where  we  have 
the  same  exhortation  and  the  same  word  there  rendered 
"  yield"  (as  also  in  v.  16,  19).  your  bodies— t.  e.,  '  your- 
selves in  the  body,'  considered  as  the  organ  of  the  inner 
life.  As  it  is  through  the  body  that  all  the  evil  that  is  In 
the  unrenewed  heart  comes  forth  into  palpable  manifes- 
tation and  action,  so  it  is  through  the  body  that  all  the 
gracious  principles  and  affections  of  believers  reveal 
themselves  in  the  outward  life.  Sanctiflcatlon  extends 
to  the  whole  man  (1  Thessaloniaus  5.23,  24).  a  It-ting 
bn«rlfice — in  glorious  contrast  to  the  legal  sacrifices, 
which,  save  as  they  were  slain,  were  no  sacrifices  at  all. 
The  death  of  the  one  "  Lamb  of  God,  taking  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,"  has  swept  all  dead  victims  from  off  the 
altar  of  God,  to  make  room  for  the  redeemed  themselves 
as  "  living  sacrifices"  to  Him  who  made  "  Him  to  be  sin 
for  us;"  while  every  outgoing  of  their  grateful  hearts  in 
praise,  and  every  act  prompted  by  the  love  of  Christ,  Is 
lUelf  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour  (He- 
brew* 13. 15,  16).  holy— As  the  Levitical  victims,  when 
offered  without  blemish  to  God,  were  regarded  as  h»ly, 
ro  believers,  "yielding  themselves  to  God  as  those  that 
are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instru- 
ments of  righteousness  unto  God,  are,  in  His  estimation, 
tot  ritually  but  really  "holy,"  and  so — acceptable ('  well- 
pleasing')  unto  God  —  not  as  the  Levitical  offerings. 
Merely  as  appointed  symbols  of  spiritual  ideas,  but  ob- 
jeots,  intrinsically,  of  Divine  complacency,  in  their  re- 
newed  chara-cter,  and  endeared  relationship  to  Him 
through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  your  reason- 
able (rather,  'rational')  service— in  contrast,  not  to  the 
senselessness  of  idol-worship,  but  to  the  offering  of  irra- 
tional victims  under  the  law.  In  this  view  the  presenta- 
tion of  ourselves,  as  living  monuments  of  redeeming 
mercy,  is  here  called  "our  rational  service;"  and  surely 
It  is  the  most  rational  and  exalted  occupation  of  God's 
reasonable  creatures.  So  2  Peter  1. 5,  "  to  offer  up  spiritual 
xtoriflces,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  and 
m  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world  (cf.  Ephesians  2.  2; 
Galatlans  1. 4,  Greek) ;  but  be  ye  transformed — or, '  trans- 
figured' (as  in   Matthew  17.  2;   and  2  Corinthians  3.  18, 

reek),  by  the  renewing;  of  your  mind— not  by  a  mere 
,utward  dlscon fortuity  to  the  ungodly  world,  many  of 
Whose  actions  in  themselves  may  be  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy; but  by  such  an  Inward  spiritual  transformation 
as  makes  the  whole  life  new  —  new  in  its  motives  and 
and*,  even  where  the  actions  differ  In  nothing  from  those 
•X  the  world— new,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  In  such  a 
ioqm  as  to  be  wholly  unattainable  save  through  the  con- 
straining power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  ye  may  pro  v* 
—«.«.,  experimentally.  (See  on  the  word  "experience" 
ta  ch.  5. 4,  and  cf.  1  Tr.essalonlana  5. 10,  where  the  senti- 
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ment  Is  the  same.)  what  Is  that  ('the')  good  ant  ***•?%, 
able  ('  well-pleasing'),  and  perfect  will  of  God — wr,=  pre- 
fer this  rendering  [with  Calvin,  Revised  Version  ♦cj 
to  that  which  many  able  critics  [Tholpck,  Meyer,  Di 
Wette,  Fritzsche,  Piiilippi,  Afford,  Hodqk]  adopt— 
'that  ye  may  prove,'  or  "discern  the  wJU  of  God,  [even] 
what  Is  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect.'  God's  will  la 
"good,"  as  it  demands  only  what  is  essentially  and  un- 
changeably good  (ch.  7.  10);  it.  is  "  well-pleasing,''  In  cuB" 
trast  with  all  •.hat  is  arbitrary,  as  demanding  only  wtal 
God  has  eternal  complacency  tn  (cf.  Mlcah  6.  S,  wltt  Jere- 
miah 9.  24);  and  it  Is  "perfect,'''  as  It  requlied  nothli  g  olw 
than  the  perfection  of  God's  reasonable  creature,  vtao,  ia 
proportion  as  he  attains  to  It,  reflects  God'p  own  perfec- 
tion. Such  then  is  the  great  general  duty  of  the  redeemed 
— self-consecration,  In  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  and 
body  to  Him  who  hath  called  us  into  the  fellowship  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Next  follow  specific  duties,  chiefly 
social;  beginning  with  Humility,  the  chlefest  of  all  tha 
graces  — but  here  with  special  reference  to  spiritual 
gifts.  3.  For  I  say  (authoritatively),  through  the  grace 
given  unto  me — as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  thus  ex- 
emplifying his  own  precept  by  modestly  falling  back  on 
that  office  which  both  warranted  and  required  such  plain- 
ness towards  all  classes,  to  every  man  that  is  among 
you,  not  to  think,  4c— It  Is  impossible  to  convey  In  good 
Engltsh  the  emphatic  play,  so  to  speak,  which  each  word 
here  has  upon  another:  'not  to  be  high-minded  above 
what  he  ought  to  be  minded,  but  so  to  be  minded  as  to  be 
sober-minded.'  [Calvin,  Alford.]  This  is  merely  a 
strong  way  of  characterizing  all  undue  self-elevation, 
according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure 
of  faith— Faith  is  here  viewed  as  the  inlet  to  all  the  other 
graces,  and  so,  as  the  receptive  faculty  of  the  renewed 
soul — q.  d.,  'As  God  hath  given  to  each  his  particular 
capacity  to  take  In  the  gifts  and  graces  which  He  designr 
for  the  general  good.'  4,  5.  For  as  we  have  man} 
members,  &o.— The  same  diversity  and  yet  unity  obtain* 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  whereof  all  believers  are  the  sev- 
eral members,  as  in  the  natural  body.  6-8.  Having  tbe*> 
gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  given  to  us  - 
Here,  let  it  be  observed,  all  the  gifts  of  believers  alih? 
are  viewed  as  communications  of  mere  grace,  whether 
(we  have  the  giftof )  prophecy— i.  e.,  of  inspired  teaching: 
as  in  Acts  15.  32.  Auy  one  speaking  with  Divine  author- 
ity—whether with  reference  to  the  past,  the  present,  or 
the  future — was  termed  a  prophet  (Exodus  7. 1,  &c).  [Ie4 
us  prophesy]  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith— 
rather,  •  of  our  faith.'  Many  Romish  expositors  and  some 
Protestant  (as  Calvin  and  Bknqel,  and,  though,  hesitat- 
ingly, Beza  and  Hodoe),  render  this  'the  analogy  of 
faith,'  understanding  by  it '  the  general  tenor'  or  '  rule  of 
faith,'  divinely  delivered  to  men  tor  their  guidance.  Bat 
this  is  against  the  context,  whose  object  is  to  show  that 
as  all  the  gifts  of  believers  are  according  to  their  respec- 
tive capacity  for  them,  they  are  not  to  be  puffed  up  on 
account  of  them,  but  to  use  them  purely  for  their  proper 
ends,  or  ministry,  [let  us  wait]  on  ('  be  occupied  with') 
our  ministering— The  word  here  used  imports  any  kind 
of  service,  from  the  dispensing  of  the  word  of  life  (Acts  6. 
4)  to  the  administering  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  (Acts  6. 1-3).  The  latter  seems  Intended  here, 
being  distinguished  from  "prophesying,"  "teaching," 
and  "exhorting."  or  he  that  teacheth— Teachers  are 
expressly  distinguished  from  prophets,  and  put  after 
them,  as  exercising  a  lower  function  (Acts  13. 1 ;  I  Corin- 
thians 12.28,  29).  Probably  it  consisted  mainly  in  opening 
up  the  evangelical  bearings  of  Old  Testament,  Scripture; 
and  it  was  in  this  department  apparently  that  Apollos 
showed  his  power  and  eloquence  (Acts  18.  24).  or  he  thai 
exhorteth— Since  all  preaching,  whether  by  apostle*, 
prophets,  or  teachers,  was  followed  up  by  exhortation 
(Act£  li.  28;  14.  22;  15.  82,  Ac),  many  think  that  no  specific 
clems  is  here  in  view.  But  if  liberty  was  given  to  other* 
to  exercise  themselves  occasionally  in  exhorting  the 
brethren  generally,  or  small  parties  of  the  leas  in- 
structed, the  reference  may  be  to  them,  he  that  gtvatfe 
—in  the  exercise  oi  private  benevolence  probably,  rath*" 
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U\an  in  the  discharge  of  dlaconal  duty,    -with  simplicity 

—So  the  word  probably  means.    Bat  as  simplicity  seems 
enjoined  In  the  next  clause  but  one  of  this  same  verse, 
perhaps  the  meaning  here  Is,  'with   liberality,'  as  the 
game  word  is  rendered   in  2  Corinthians  8.2;  9.11.    he 
that  ruleth—  whether  in  the  Church  or  his  own  house- 
hold.   See  1  Timothy  3.  4,  5,  where  the  same  word  is  ap- 
plisd   to  both,    with  diligence— with    earnest  purpose. 
he  thai  ilioweth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness—  not  only 
without  grudging  either  trouble  or  pecuniary  relief,  but 
feo..ng  it  to  be  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
»lid  to  help  than  be  helped.    9.  Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation—' Let  your  love  be  unfeigned,'  as  In  2  Corin- 
thians 6.6;    1  Peter  2.22;    and  see  1  John  3.  18.    Abhor 
that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that,  which  is  good— What 
a  lofty  tone  of  moral  principle  and  feeling  is  here  Incul- 
cated !    It  is  not,  Abstain  from  the  one,  and  do  the  other ; 
nor.  Turn  away  from  the  one,  and  draw  to  the  other  ;  but, 
Abhor  the  one,  and  cling,  with  deepest  sympathy,  to  the 
other.    10.  Be,  Ac— better,  '  In  brotherly  love   be  affec- 
tionate one  to  another;  in  [giving,  or  showing]  honour, 
outdoing  each  other.'    The  word  rendered  'prefer'  means 
rather  'to  go  before,'  'take  the  lead,'  i.  e.,  'show  an  ex- 
ample.'   How  opposite  is  this  to  the  reigning  morality 
of  the  heathen  world  !  and  though  Christianity  has  so 
changed  the  spirit  of  society,  that  a  certain  beautiful  dis- 
interestedness and  self-sacriflce  shines  In  the  character 
of  not  a  few  who  are  but  partially,  If  at  all  under  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel,  It  Is  only  those  whom 
"the  love  of  Christ  constrains  to  live  not  unto  them- 
selves," who  are  capable  of  thoroughly  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  this  precept     11.  not  slothful  in  business— The  word 
rendered    "business"    means    'zeal,'    'diligence,'    'pur- 
pose;' denoting  the  energy  of  action,    serving  the  Lord 
-A.  e.,    the   Lord  Jesus  (see  Ephesiaus  6.5-8).    Another 
leading— 'serving  the   time,'  or    'the    occasion'— which 
Uffers  in  form  but  very  slightly  from  the  received  read- 
ing, has  been  adopted  by  good  critics  [Luther,  Olshau- 
*bn    FurrzscHE,  Meyer].    But  as  MS.  authority  is  de- 
cidedly against  it,  so  Is  Internal  evidence;  and  compara- 
tively few  favour  It.    Nor  is  the  sense  which  it  yields  a 
very  Christian  one.    1SS.  rejoicing,  Ac. — Here  it  Is  more 
lively  to  retain  the  order  and  the  verbs  of  the  original : 
In  'aope   rejoicing;  In  tribulation,  enduring  ;  in  prayer, 
persevering.'    Each  of  these  exercises  helps  the  other. 
If  our  "hope"  of  glory  Is  so  assured  that  it  is  a  rejoicing 
hope,  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  "endurance  in  tribula- 
tion'' natural  and  easy;  but  since  it  is  "prayer"  which 
strengthens  the  faith  that  begets  hope,  and  lifts  It  up 
Into  an  assured  and  joyful  expectancy,  and  since  our 
patience  in  tribulation  is  fed  by  this,  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  depends  on  oui  "  perseverance  in  prayer."    13.  given 
to  hospitality — i.  e.,  the  entertainment  of  strangers.    In 
times  of  persecution,  and  before  the  general  Institution 
of  houses  of  entertainment,  the  importance  of  this  pre- 
cept would  be  at  once  felt.    In  the   East,  where  such 
houses  are  still  rare,  this  duty  is  regarded  as  of  the  most 
sacred  character.    [Hodge.]    14.  Bless  (i.  «.,  Call  down  by 
prayer  a  blessing  on)  them  which  persecute  yon,  Ac. — 
This  is  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which, 
from  the  allusions  made  to  It,  seems  to  have  been  the 
store-house  of  Christian  morality  among  the  churches. 
15.  Rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice;  weep  (the  "and" 
should    probably  be   omitted)    with   them   that   weep 
—What  a  beautiful  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  of  others  is  here  inculcated !    But  it  is  only  one 
charming  phase  of  the  unselfish  character  which  belongs 
to  all  living  Christianity.    What  a  world  will  ours   be 
wheD  this  shall  become  Its  reigning  spirit!    Of  the  two, 
however,  it  is  more  easy  to  sympathize  with  another's 
sorrows  tnan  his  Joys,  because  in  the  one  case  he  need* 
qs  ;  In  the  other  not.    But  Just  for  this  reason  the  latter 
in  the  more   disinterested,  and  so  the  nobler.    16.  Be 
('Being')  of  this  same  mind  one  toward  another— The 
feeling  of  the  common  bond  which  binds  all  Christians 
:o  each  other,  whatever  diversity  of  station,  cultivation, 
temperament,  or  gifts  may  obtain  among  them,  la  the 
thiag   here   enjoined.    This   is   next    taken    up   in   de- 


tail. Mind  mot  ('  not  minding')  high  things — t,  *.,  Cbes 
lsh  not  ambitious  or  aspiring  purposes  and  desires.  An 
this  springs  from  selfish  severance  of  our  own  interest* 
and  objects  from  those  of  our  brethren,  so  It  1s  quite  In- 
compatible with  the  spirit  Inculcate*!  In  the  pre.<cdlm| 
clause,  but  condescend  ('condescending')  to  men  of  lew 
estate — or(as  some  render  the  words),  'Inclining  ante  the 
tilings  that  be  lowly.'  But  we  prefer  the  former.  Be  net 
wise  in  your  own  conceits — This  is  Just  the  application 
of  the  caution  against  hlgh-mindedness  to  the  estimate 
we  form  of  our  own  mental  character.  IT.  Recompense 
('  Recompensing'),  Ac. — see  on  v.  14.  Provide  ('  Provid- 
ing') things  honest  ('honourable"}  In  the  sight  of  all 
men — The  idea  (which  Is  from  Proverbs  8.  4)  i&  the  care 
which  Christians  should  take  so  to  demean  themselves  a* 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  men.  18.  If  it  be  possible 
«.  «.,  If  others  will  let  you),  as  much  as  lieth  in  yon  (or, 
'dependoth  on  you')  live  peaceably  (or,  'beat  peace') 'with 
all  men— The  impossibility  of  this  in  some  cases  Is  hinted 
at,  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  those  who,  having  done  their 
best  unsuccessfully  to  live  in  peace,  might  be  tempted  to 
think  the  failure  was  necexsarily  owing  to  themselves,. 
But  how  emphatically  expressed  la  the  Injunction  to  let 
nothing  on  our  part  prevent  it!  Would  that  Christians 
were  guiltless  in  this  respect!  19-21.  avenge  not,  Ac- 
see  ou  v.  14.  but  [rather]  give  place  unto  wralh — This 
is  usually  taken  to  mean,  '  but  give  room  or  space  for 
wrath  to  spend  Itself.'  Bat  as  the  context  shows  that  the 
injunction  is  to  leave  vengeance  to  God,  "wrath"  here 
seems  to  mean,  not  the  offence,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
avenge,  but  the  avenging  wrath  of  God  (see  2  Chronicles  24. 
18),  which  we  are  enjoined  to  await,  or  give  room  for.  (So 
the  best  Interpreters.)  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  Ac — This 
is  taken  from  Proverbs  25.  21,22,  which  without  doubt  sup- 
plied the  basis  of  those  lofty  precepts  on  that  subject 
which  form  the  culminating  point  of  the  Sermon  on  th« 
Mount,  in  so  doing  (lion  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  hit 
head— As  the  heaping  of  "  coals  of  fire"  is  In  the  Old  Tes> 
tament  the  figurative  expression  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Psalm  140.  10;  11.  6,  Ac),  the  true  sense  of  these  words 
seem  to  be,  'That  will  be  the  most  effectual  vengeance— a 
vengeance  under  which  he  will  be  fain  to  bend.'  [So  Air- 
ford,  Hodge,  Ac]  The  next  verse  confirms  this.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil — for  then  you  are  the  conquered  party. 
but  overcome  evil  with  good— and  then  the  victory  is 
yours ;  you  have  subdued  your  enemy  in  the  noblest 
sense.— Note  (1.)  The  redeeming  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Is, 
in  the  souls  of  believers,  the  living  spring  of  all  holy 
obedience  (v.  1).  (2.)  As  redemption  under  the  gospel  is 
not  by  irrational  victims,  as  under  the  law,  but  "  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ"  (1  Peter  1.  18,  19),  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  ritual  but  real,  so  the  sacrifices  which  be- 
lievers are  now  called  to  offer  are  all  "  living  sacrifices;" 
and  these — summed  up  In  self-consecration  to  the  service 
of  God— are  "  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  making  up  to- 
gether "our  rational  service"  (v.  1).  (3.)  In  this  light, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  so-called  'unbloody  sacrlflcs 
of  the  mass,  continually  offered  to  God  as  a  propitiation 
for  the  sins  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,'  which  the 
adherents  of  Rome's  corrupt  faith  have  been  tacght  Ion 
ages  to  believe  is  the  highest  and  holiest  act  of  Christian 
worship  — In  direct  opposition  to  the  sublimely  simpl<? 
teaching  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  first  received  <». 
1)1  (4.)  Christians  should  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  te 
be  conformed  to  the  world,  if  only  they  avoid  what  is 
manifestly  sinful ;  but  rather,  yielding  themselves  to  the 
transforming  power  of  the  truth  as  it  Is  in  JesaR,  they 
should  strive  to  exhibit  before  the  world  an  entire  ren- 
ovation of  heart  and  life  (v.  2).  (5.)  What  God  wonld  h»ve 
men  to  be,  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  Is  for  the  first 
time  really  apprehended,  when  "written  not  with  ink. 
but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  on  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,"  2  Corinthian* 
8.3  (v.  2).  (6.)  Self-sufficiency  and  lust  of  power  are  puoc- 
llarly  unlovely  in  the  vessels  of  mercy,  who»e  respeotl-iv 
graces  and  gift*  are  all  a  Divine  trust  for  behoof  af  Ui; 
common  body  and  of  mankind  at  large  (v.  8,  4).  (7.)  Aj 
♦wgetfulness  of  thi(>  has  been  the  source  of  lnnuxMXf»lt><*- 
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and  unspeakable  evils  In  me  Church  of  Christ,  so  the 
.vlthful  exercise  by  every  Christian  of  his  own  peculiar 
>rHoe  and  gifts,  and  the  loving  recognition  of  those  of  bis 
brethren,  as  all  of  equal  importance  in  their  own  place, 
would  put  a  new  face  upon  the  visible  Church,  to  the  vast 
iienent  and  comfort  of  Christians  themselves  and  to  the 
admiration  of  the  wo:  Id  around  them  (v.  8-8).  (8.)  What 
would  the  world  be,  if  It  were  filled  with  Christians  hav- 
ing but  one  object  In  life,  high  above  every  other— to 
"serve  the  Lord"— and  throwing  Into  this  service  ' alac- 
rity' in  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  and  abiding  "  warmth 
(rf spirit"  (».  11)!  (9.)  Oh  how  far  is  even  the  living  Church 
from  exhibiting  the  whole  character  and  spirit,  so  beau- 
tifully portrayed  In  the  latter  verses  of  this  chapter  (t>. 
11-21)!  What  need  of  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in 
order  to  this  t  And  how  "  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
Hon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  will  the 
Church  become,  when  at  length  instinct  with  this  Spirit  I 
The  Lord  hasten  It  in  its  time  1 

CHAPTER     XIII. 

Ver.  1-14.  Same  Scbjbct  continued— Political  and 
Bocial  Relations—  Motives.  1,  3.  Let  every  soul— 
every  man  of  you — be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers — 
nt,  'submit  himself  to  the  authorities  that  are  above 
aim.'  For  there  Is  no  power  ('  no  authority')  but  of 
God  i  the  powers  that  be  are  ('  have  been')  ordained  of 
God.  Whosoever  therefore  reslsteth  the  power—'  So 
that  he  that  setteth  himself  against  the  authority' — re- 
•Isteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation — or, '  condemna- 
tion,' according  to  the  old  sense  of  that  word;  that  Is,  not 
from  the  magistrate,  but  from  God,  whose  authority  In 
the  magistrate's  Is  resisted.  3,  4.  For  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works — '  to  the  good  work,'  as  the  true 
reading  appears  to  be— but  to  the  evil  ...  he  bearcth 
■ot  the  sword  In  vain — i.e.,  the  symbol  of  the  magis- 
trate's authority  to  punish.  S.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath— lor  fear  of  the 
magistrate's  vengeance— but  also  for  conscience'  sake — 
from  reverence  for  God's  authority.  It  Is  of  Magistracy  in 
fen*ral,  considered  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  that  this  is 
■poken :  and  the  statement  applies  equally  to  all  forms 
of  government,  from  an  unchecked  despotism — such  as 
flourished  when  this  was  written,  under  the  Emperor 
Nero — to  a  pure  democracy.  The  Inalienable  right  of  all 
subjects  to  endeavour  to  alter  or  improve  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live  is  left  untouched  here. 
But  since  Christians  were  constantly  charged  with  turn- 
ing the  world  upside  down,  and  since  there  certainly  were 
elements  enough  In  Christianity  of  moral  and  social  rev- 
olution to  give  plausibility  to  the  charge,  and  tempt  noble 
spirits,  crushed  under  mlsgovernment,  to  take  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  It  was  of  special  Importance  that 
the  pacific,  submissive,  loyal  spirit  of  those  Christians 
who  resided  at  the  great  seat  of  political  power,  should 
furnish  a  visible  refutation  of  this  charge.  6,  7.  For,  for 
this  causa  pay  ye  (rather,  '  ye  pay')  tribute  also — q.  d., 
"This  is  the  reason  why  ye  pay  the  contributions  requi- 
site for  maintaining  the  civil  government.'  for  they  are 
God's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  ('to') 
this  very  thing.  Header  therefore  to  all  their  dues — 
From  magistrates  the  apostle  now  comes  to  other  offi- 
cials, and  from  them  to  men  related  to  us  by  whatever 
tie.  tribute — land  tax,  custom— mercantile  tax.  fear- 
reverence  for  superiors,  honour— the  respect  due  to  per- 
sons of  distinction.  8.  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to 
•eve  one  another — q.  d.,  'Acquit  yourselves  of  all  obli- 
gations except  love,  which  is  a  debt  that  must  remain 
ever  due.'  [Hodge.]  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath 
fa  I  tilled  the  law— for  the  law  Itself  is  but  love  in  man- 
ifold action,  regarded  as  matter  of  duty.  •.  For  this, 
Ac— better  thus :  '  For  the  [commandments],  Thou  sha.lt 
not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shall 
not   steal,  Thou   shalt  not  covet,  and   whatever   other 

ommandment  [there  may    be].  It   is  summed   up,'  Ac. 

Tbe  clause  "Thou  shalt  not  >->e»r  false  witness."  is 
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wanting  in  all  tne  most  ancient  MSS.)  The  apostle 
refers  here  only  to  the  second  table  of  the  law,  as  lovt 
to  our  neighbour  Is  what  he  is  treating  of.  10.  Lew* 
worketh  no  111  to  his  (or,  one's')  neighbour  i  therefore. 
Ac— As  love,  from  its  very  nature,  studies  and  delight*  U 
please  its  object,  its  very  existence  is  an  effectual  security 
against  our  wilfully  injuring  him.  Next  follow  soma 
general  motives  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  these 
duties.  11.  And  that— rather,  'And  this'  [do]— knowing 
the  time,  that  now  It  is  high  time — lit.,  '  the  hour  has 
already  come.'  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep — of  stupid, 
fatal  Indifference  to  eternal  things,  for  now  Is  our  eal» 
vation— rather,  'the  salvation,'  or  simply  'salvation'— 
nearer  than  when  we  (first)  believed— This  la  in  ths 
line  of  all  our  Lord's  teaching,  whloh  represents  the  de- 
cisive day  of  Christ's  second  appearing  as  at  hand,  to 
keep  believers  ever  in  the  attitude  of  wakeful  expectancy, 
but  without  reference  to  the  chronological  nearness  or  dis- 
tance of  that  event.  13.  The  night  (of  evil)  Is  far  spent, 
the  day  (of  consummated  triumph  over  it)  is  at  hand  > 
let  us  therefore  cast  off  (as  a  dress)  the  works  of  dark 
ness— all  works  holding  of  the  kingdom  and  period  of 
darkness,  with  which,  as  followers  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
our  connection  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  us  put  on 
the  armour  of  light— descrl bed  at  large  in  Ephesians  & 
11-18.  13.  Let  us  walk  honestly  ('becomingly,'  'seem- 
ingly') us  in  the  day— q.  d.,  'Men  choose  the  night  for 
their  revels,  but  our  night  Is  past,  for  we  are  all  tha  chil- 
dren of  the  light  and  of  the  day  (1  Thessalonians  5.  5):  let 
us  therefore  only  do  what  Is  fit  to  be  exposed  to  the  light 
of  such  a  day.'  not  In  rioting  and  drunkenneoa — varied 
forms  of  lntemperanee ;  denoting  revels  In  general,  usu- 
ally ending  in  intoxication,  not  In  chambering  and 
wantonness— varied  forms  of  Impurity ;  the  one  pointing 
to  definite  acts,  the  other  more  general,  not  In  strife 
and  envying— varied  forms  of  that  venomous  feeling  be- 
tween man  and  man  which  reverses  the  law  of  love.  14. 
But— to  sum  up  all  In  one  word— put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — In  such  wise  that  Christ  only  may  be  seen 
in  you  (see  2  Corinthians  3.3;  Galatlans  3.  27;  Ephesians 
4.24).  and  make  no  provision  ('take  no  forethought') 
for  the  flesh,  to  [fulnl]  the  lusts  [thereof  J— q.  d.,  'direct 
none  of  your  attention  to  the  cravings  of  your  corrupt 
nature,  how  you  may  provide  for  their  gratification.'— 
Note  (1.)  How  gloriously  adapted  Is  Christianity  for  hu- 
man society  In  all  conditions!  As  It  makes  war  directly 
against  no  specific  forms  of  government,  so  It  directly  re- 
commends none.  While  Its  holy  and  benign  principles 
secure  the  ultimate  abolition  of  all  iniquitous  f->vern- 
ment,  the  reverence  which  it  teaches  for  magntracy, 
under  whatever  form,  as  a  Divine  institution,  secures  the 
loyalty  and  peaceableness  of  its  disciples,  amid  all  the 
turbulence  and  distractions  of  civil  society,  and  makes  It 
the  highest  Interest  of  all  states  to  welcome  It  within 
their  pale,  as  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  sens**— "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world"  (v.  1-6).  (2. .  Chris- 
tianity is  the  grand  specific  for  the  purification  and  ele- 
vation of  all  the  social  relations;  inspiring  a  readiness  to 
discharge  all  obligations,  and  most  of  all,  implanting  la 
Its  disciples  that  love  which  secures  all  men  against  In- 
Jury  from  them.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
(v.  6-10).  (3.)  The  rapid  march  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
advanced  stage  of  H  at  which  we  have  arrived.  <%.nd  the 
ever-nearing  approach  of  the  perfect  day— nearer  to  every 
believer  the  longer  he  lives— should  quicken  all  the  chil- 
dren of  light  to  redeem  the  time,  and,  seeing  that  they 
look  for  such  things,  to  be  diligent,  that  they  may  be 
found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless  (3 
Peter  3.  14),  (4.)  In  virtue  of  'the  expulsive  power  of  • 
new  and  more  powerful  affection,'  tne  great  secret  of  per- 
severing holiness  in  a.l  manner  of  conversation  will  be 
found  to  be  "Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory"  (Coloaslaiui 
1.  37),  and  Christ  on  us,  as  the  character  in  which  alone 
We  shall  be  able  to  shine  before  men  (2  Corinthians  8.  ty 
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tf"*»"»     The  subject  bere,  and  on  to  ctx.  16.  13,  is  the 
nttaideration  due  from  stronger  Christian*  to  their  weaker 
tnthrtn;  wbioh  is  but  the  great  law  of  love  (treated  of  In 
«b.  13.)  In  one  particular  form.    1.  Him  that  is  weak  In 
ihe  faith— rather,  'In  faith;'  i.e.,  not '  Him  that  is  weak 
In  the  truth  believed'  [Calvin,  Bbza,  Altobd,  Ac.],  but 
(as  most  Interpreters  agree),  '  Him  whose  faith  wants  that 
Armness  and  breadth  which  would  raise  him  above  small 
scruple*.'    (See  on  v.  22,  23.)    receive  ye— to  cordial  Chris- 
tian fellowship— but    not    to   doubtful   disputations— 
rather,  perhaps,  'not  to  the  deciding  of  doubts,'  or  'scru- 
ple*;'  i.  •.,  not  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  him  out  of 
them:  which  Indeed  usually  does  the  reverse;  whereas 
to  receive  him  to  full  brotherly  confidence  and  cordial 
.nterohange  of  Christian  affection  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  drawing  them  off.    Two  examples  of  such  scruples 
are  here  specified,  touching  Jewish  meats  and  days.    "  The 
strong,"  it  will  be  observed,  are  those  who  knew  these  to 
be  abolished  under  the  gospel ;  "  the  weak"  are  those  who 
had  scruples  on   this  point.     2.  one  belleveth  that  he 
■nay  eat  all  things— See  Acts  10.  16.     another,  who  is 
weak,  eateth  herbs— restricting  himself  probably  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  for  fear  of  eating  what  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols,  and  so  would  be  unclean.    (See  1  Corin- 
thians 8.)    3.  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise  (look  down 
superciliously  upon)  him  that  eateth  not)  and  let  not 
hlni  that  eateth  not  Judge  (sit  in  Judgment  censoriously 
apon)  him  that  eateth  i  for  God  hath  received  him— as 
one  of  His  dear  children,  who  in  this  matter  acts  not 
from  laxity,  but  religious  principle.    ■*,  Who  art  thou 
that  Judgeat  another  man's  (rather,   'another's')  ser- 
vant *— i. «.,  Chbist'8,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  espe- 
eially  v.  8,  9.    Yea,  Ac.—*  But  he  shall  be  made  to  stand, 
tor  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand ;'  i.  e.,  to  make  good  his 
standing,  not  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  of  which  the  apos- 
tle treats  in  w.  10,  but  in  the  true  fellowship  of  the  Church 
here.  In  spite  of  thy  censures.    5.  One  man  esteemeth 
Me  day  above  another  i  another  esteemeth  every  day 
—The  supplement  "alike"  should  be  omitted,  as  Injuring 
he  sense.     Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
awn  mind— be  guided  in  such  matters  by  conscientious 
sor.  v'ction.     6.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth 
It  to  the  Lord— the  Lord  Christ,  as  before— and  he  .  .  . 
ant,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not — each  doing  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  Lord's  will.    He  that  eateth,  eateth  to 
the  Lord,  for  he  gtveth  God  thanks  t  and  he  that  eat- 
eth not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  glveth  God 
thanks— The  one  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  flesh  which 
the  other  scrupled  to  use;   the  other  did  the  same  for 
the  herbs  to  which,  for  conscience'  sake,  he  restricted 
himself.     From  this  passage  about  the   observance  of 
days,  Axfobd  unhappily  infers  that  such  language  could 
not  have  been  used  If  the  sabbath-law  had  been  in  force 
ander  the  Gospel  in  any  form.    Certainly  it  could  not, 
If  the  sabbath  were  merely  one  of  the  Jewish  festival 
toys;  but  it  will  not  do  to  take  this  for  granted  merely 
because  It  was  observed  under  the  Mosaic  economy.    And 
eertainly,  If  the  sabbath  was  more  ancient  than  Judaism; 
if.  even  under  Judaism,  it  was  enshrined  amongst  the 
eternal  sanctities  of  the  Decalogue,  uttered,  as  no  other 
parts  of  Judaism  were,  amidst  the  terrors  of  Sinai ;  and  If 
the  Lawgiver  Himself  said  of  it  when  on  earth,  "The  Son 
of  man  Is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath  day"  (see  Mark 
.  1  98) — It  will  be  hard  to  show  that  the  apostle  must  have 
meant  it  to  be  ranked  by  his  readers  amongst  those 
vanished  Jewish  festival  days,  which  only  "  weakness" 
eould  imagine  to  be  still  in  force — a  weakness  which  those 
who  had  more  light  ought,  out  of  love,  merely  to  bear 
with.    7,  8.  For  none  of  na  (Christians)  Liveth  to  him- 
••If— <See  2  Corinthians  5. 14, 15),  to  dispose"  of  himself  or 
shape  his  conduct  after  his  own  ideas  and  inclinations, 
and  no  man  ('  and  none'— of  us  Christians)  dleth  to  him- 
self.   For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  (the 
Lord  Christ;  see  next  verse);  and  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  the  Lord  ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's— Nothing  but  the  most  vivid  explana- 
tion of  these  remarkable  words  could  make  them  endur- 
to  any  Christian  ear,  If  Christ  were  a  mere  creature. 


For  Christ  is  bere — in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  yet 
In  the  most  un  impassioned  tone— held  up  as  the  supreme 
Object  of  the  Christian's  life,  and  of  his  death  too;  and 
that  by  the  man  whose  horror  of  creature- worship  was 
such,  that  when  the  poor  Lycaonlans  would  have  wor- 
shipped himself,  he  rushed  forth  to  arrest  the  deed,  di- 
recting them  to  "the  living  God,"  as  the  only  legitimate 
Object  of  worship  (Acts  14.15).    Nor  does  Paul  teach  this 
here,  but  rather  appeals  to  It  as  a  known  and  recognized 
fact,  of  which  he  had  only  to  remind  his  readers.    And 
since  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  had  never 
been  at  Rome,  he  could  only  know  that  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians would  assent  to  this  view  of  Christ,  because  it  was 
the  common  teaching  of  all  the  accredited  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  common  faith  of  all  Christians.    9.  For  to 
this  end  Christ  both,  &c— The  true  reading  here  is,  To 
this  end  Christ  died  and  lived  ['again']  that  he  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  ('and  of  the')  living— The 
grand  object  of  His  death  was  to  acquire  this  absolute 
Lordship  over  His  redeemed,  both   lu   their  living  and 
in  their  dying,  as  His  of  right.    10.  But  why,  <tc— The 
original  is  more  lively :—' But  thou  (the  weaker  believer), 
why  Judgest  thou  thy  brother?     And   thou  again  (the 
stronger),  why  despisest  thou  thy  brother  ?'   for  we  shall 
all  (the  strong  and  the  weak  together)  stand  before  the 
Judgment-seat  of  Christ — All  the  most  ancient  and  best 
MSS.  read  here,  '  the  Judgment-seat  of  God.'    The  present 
reading  doubtless  crept  in  from  2  Corinthians  5. 10,  where 
"the  judgment-seat  of   Christ"  occurs.     But  here  "the 
Judgment-seat  of  God"  seems  to  have  been  nsed,  with 
reference  to  the  quotation  and  the  inference  In  the  next 
two  verses.     11,  13.  For  it  is  written  (Isaiah  45.  23),  As  I 
live,  saith  the  Lord  (Hebrew,  Jehovah),  every   knee 
shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to 
God — consequently,  shall  bow  to  the  award  of  God  upon 
their  character  and  actions.    So  then  (Infers  the  apostle 
every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God- 
Now,  If  it  be  remembered  that  all  this  is  adduced  quit 
incidentally,  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  absolute  Master 
of  all  Christians,  to  rule  their  Judgments  and  feelings 
towards  each  other  while  "living,"  and  to  dispose  of  them 
"dying,"  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  absolute 
Divinity  of  Christ  will  appear  remarkable.  On  any  other 
view,  the  quotation  to  show  that  we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Ood  would  be  a  strange  proof  that 
Christians  are  all  amenable  to  Christ.     13.  Let  us  not 
therefore  Judge  ('  assume  the  office  of  Judge  over')  one 
another  ;  but  Judge  this  rather,  &<: — a  beautiful  sort  of 
play  upon  the  word  'Judge,'  meaning,  'But  let  this  be 
your  judgment,  not  to  put  a  stumbling-block,'  etc.    14, 
15.  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  by  (or  rather,  'in')  the 
Lord  Jesus— as  "having  the  mind  of  Christ"  (1  Corinth* 
ians  2. 16).    that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself— 
Hence  It  is  that  he  calls  those  "the  strong"  who  believed 
in  the  abolition  of  all  ritual  distinctions  under  the  Gospel. 
(See  Acts  10. 15.)    but  ('  save  that')  to  him  that  esteemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  It  is  unclean — q.  d., 
'and  therefore,  though  you  can  eat  of  it  without  sin,  A* 
cannot.'    But  If  thy  brother  be  grieved  (has  his  weak 
conscience  hurt)  with  [thy]  meat— rather,  'because  of 
meat.'    The  word  "meat"  Is  purposely  selected  as  some- 
thing contemptible  in  contrast  with  the  tremendous  risk 
run  for  Its  sake.     Accordingly,  In  the  next  clause,  that 
idea  is  brought  out  with  great  strength.    Destroy  not 
him  with  ('  by')  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died— 'The 
worth  of  even  the  poorest  and  weakest  brother  cannot  be 
more  emphatically  expressed  than  by  the  words,  "for 
whom  Christ  died."  '  [Olshauseit.]    The  same  sentiment 
Is  expressed  with  equal  sharpness  in  1  Corinthians  8.  11. 
Whatever  tends  to  make  any  one  violate  his  conscience  tend*  tm 
the  destruction  of  his  soul ;  and  he  who  helps,  whether  wittingli 
or  no,  to  bring  about  the  one  is  guilty  of  aiding  to  accomplish 
the  other.    16, 17.  Let  not  then  your  good— i. «.,  this  lib- 
erty of  yours  as  to  Jewish  meats  and  days,  well-founded 
though  it  be— be  evil  spoken  of— for  the  evil  it  does  U. 
others.    For  the  kingdom  of  God— or,  as  we  should  say 
Religion;  i.e.,  the  proper  business  and  blessedness  lac 
•Which  Christians  are  formed  Into  a  cuiuinmOi)    ;•!   to 
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aevxid  men  in  thorough  subjection  to  Ood  (cf.  1  Corlnth- 
laian  i.  20).  la  not  meat  ami  drink  ('eating  and  drink- 
ing'); but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost— a  beautiful  and  comprehensive  division  of 
living  Christianity.  The  first— "  righteousness"— has  re- 
spect to  Ood,  denoting  here  '  rectitude,'  in  its  widest  sense 
(t*s  in  Matthew  6.  33) ;  the  second — "  peace"— has  respect  to 
uur  neighbour*,  denoting  '  concord'  among  brethren  (as  is 
plain  from  v.  19;  cf.  Ephesians  4.  8;  Colossians  3.  14,  15); 
ihe  third— "Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"— has  respect  to  our- 
velvet.  This  phrase,  'Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  represents 
Christians  as  so  thinking  and  feeling  under  the  workings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  their  Joy  may  be  viewed  rather 
ms  that  of  the  blessed  Agent  who  Inspires  it  than  their 
own  (cf.  1  Thessalonians  1.  6).  IS.  For  lie  that  in  these 
things— '  in  this,'  meaning  this  threefold  life,  serveth 
Christ— Here  again  observe  how,  though  we  do  these 
three  things  as  a  "  kingdom  of  Ood,"  yet  it  is  "  Christ" 
that  we  serve  in  so  doing;  the  apostle  passing  here  from 
God  to  Christ  as  naturally  as  before  from  Christ  to  God- 
In  a  way  to  ug  inconceivable,  if  Christ  had  been  viewed 
as  a  mere  creature  (cf.  2  Corinthians  8.  21).  is  acceptable 
to  God,  and  approved  of  men— these  being  the  things 
which  God  delight*  in,  and  men  are  constrained  to  ap- 
prove. (Cf.  Proverbs  3.  4 ;  Luke  2.  52 ;  Acts  2.  47 ;  19.  20.)  the 
things,  <tc— more  simply, '  the  things  of  peace,  and  the 
things  of  mutual  edification.'  For  ('For  the  sake  of) 
meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God— see  on  v.  15.  The 
apostle  sees  in  whatever  tends  to  violate  a  brother's  con- 
science the  incipient  destruction  of  God's  work  (for  every 
converted  man  is  such) — on  the  same  principle  as  "he 
that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer"  (1  John  3. 15).  All 
things  Indeed  sre pure — 'clean;'  the  ritual  distinctions 
being  at  an  end.  but  it  Is  evil  to  the  man  (there  is  crim- 
inality in  the  man)  who  eateth  with  offence — t.  e.,  so  as 
to  stumble  a  weak  brother.  21.  It  is  good  not  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  [any  thing]  ('  nor  to  do 
any  thing')  whereby  ('  wherein')  thy  brother  stumbleth, 
•r  Is  offended,  or  is  made  'weak— rather,  'is  weak.' 
These  three  words,  It  has  been  remarked,  are  each  inten- 
tionally weaker  than  the  other: — 5.  d,,  'Which  may  cause 
a  brother  to  stumble,  or  even  be  obstructed  in  his  Chris- 
tian course,  nay— though  neither  of  these  may  follow- 
wherein  he  continues  weak;  unable  wholly  to  dis- 
regard the  example,  and  yet  unprepared  to  follow  It.' 
But  this  injunction  to  abstain  from  flesh,  from  wine,  and 
from  wfuittoever  may  hurt  the  conscience  of  a  brother, 
hi  tint  be  properly  understood.  Manifestly,  the  apostle  is 
treating  of  the  regulation  of  the  Christian's  conduct  with 
reference  simply  to  the  prejudices  of  the  weak  in  faith; 
and  his  directions  are  to  be  considered  not  as  prescription* 
for  one's  entire  lifetime,  even  to  promote  the  good  of  men 
en  a  large  scale,  but  simply  as  cautions  against  the  too 
free  ase  of  Christian  liberty  in  matters  where  other  Chris- 
tians, through  weakness,  are  not  persuaded  that  such 
liberty  is  divinely  allowed.  How  far  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  may  be  legitimately  extended,  we  do  not 
Inquire  here;  but  ere  we  consider  that  question,  it  is 
of  great  Importance  to  fix  how  far  it  is  here  actually 
expressed,  and  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  illus- 
trations given  of  it.  23.  Hast  thou  faith — on  such 
matters?  have  it  to  thyself  (within  thine  own  breast) 
before  God— a  most  important  clause.  It  is  not  mere 
sincerity,  or  a  private  opinion,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks ; 
it  is  conviction  as  to  what  Is  the  truth  and  will  of  God. 
If  thou  hast  formed  this  conviction  in  the  sight  of  God, 
keep  thyself  in  this  frame  before  Him.  Of  course  this  is 
aot  to  be  over-pressed,  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  discuss  such 
points  at  »11  with  our  weaker  brethren.  All  that  Is  here 
wmdemtttHl  is  such  a  zeal  for  small  points  as  endangers 
Uhriatlar  love.  Happy  Is  he  that  condemneth  not  him- 
sassT  Us  that  which  he  alloweth— allows  himself  to  do 
nothing,  about  the  lawfulness  of  which  he  has  scruples  ; 
AOM only  what  he  neither  knows  nor  fears  to  he  .sinful. 
W.  And  (rather,  'But')  he  that  doubteth  Is  i!«inn«l- 
(aee  on  the  word  "damnation,"  ch.  13.2).  If  he  cat,  bccnuae 
,h»  eateth]  not  of  faith— see  on  the  meaning  of  *'  faith  " 
«ere,t>.22.  for 'whatsoever  Is  not  of  faith  Welti — uniiaim* 
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of  unspeakable  importance  in  the  christian  life.— Note  (1. 
Some  points  in  Christianity  are  unessential  to  Christian 
fellowship ;  so  that  though  one  may  be  In  error  upon  them, 
he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  either  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  or  from  the  full  confidence  of 
those  who  have  more  light.  This  distinction  between  es- 
sential and  non-essential  truths  is  denied  by  some  who 
affect  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  honour  and  truth 
of  God.  But  they  must  settle  the  question  with  our  apos- 
tle. (2.)  Acceptance  with  God  is  the  only  proper  criterion 
of  right  to  Christian  fellowship.  Whom  God  receives,  men 
cannot  lawfully  reject  (v.8,4).  (3.)  As  there  is  much  self- 
pleasing  in  setting  up  narrow  standards  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, so  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  the  temp- 
tation to  do  this  will  be  found  in  the  continual  remem- 
brance that  Chbist  is  the  one  Object  for  whom  all  Chris- 
tians live,  and  to  whom  all  Christians  die;  this  will  be 
sach  a  living  and  exalted  bond  of  union  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak  as  will  overshadow  all  their  lesser  differ- 
ences and  gradually  absorb  them  (v.  7-9).  (4.)  The  considera- 
tion of  thecommonjudgmetht-seatat  which  thestrong  and 
the  weak  shall  stand  together  will  be  found  another  pre- 
servative against  the  unlovely  disposition  to  sit  in  Judg- 
ment one  on  another  (v.  10-12).  (5.)  How  brightly  does  the 
supreme  Divinity  of  Christ  shine  out  in  this  chapter  I  The 
exposition  Itself  supersedes  further  illustration  here.  (8.) 
Though  forbearance  be  a  great  Christian  duty,  indifference 
to  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error  is  not  thereby 
encouraged.  The  former  is,  by  the  lax,  made  an  excuse 
for  the  latter.  But  our  apostle,  while  teaching  "the 
strong  "  to  bear  with  "  the  weak,"  repeatedly  intimates  in 
this  chapter  where  the  truth  really  lay  on  the  points  in 
question,  and  takes  care  to  call  those  who  took  the  wrong 
side  "  the  weak  "  (v.  1, 2, 14).  (7.)  With  what  holy  Jealousj 
ought  the  purity  of  the  conscience  to  be  guarded,  since 
every  deliberate  violation  of  It  is  incipient  perdition  (v.  15. 
20)  I  Some,  who  seem  to  be  more  Jealous  for  the  honour  <*i 
certain  doctrines  than  for  the  souls  of  men,  enervate  thl« 
terrific  truth  by  asking  how  it  bears  upon  the  'Persever- 
ance of  the  saints ;'  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  thin  kl  n^ 
it  necessary  to  explain  away  what  is  meant  by- "  destroy- 
ing the  work  of  God"  {v.  20),  and  "destroying  him  foi 
whom  Christ  died  "  (v.  15),  for  fear  of  the  doctrinal  conse- 
quences of  taking  it  nakedly ;  while  the  opponents  of  that 
doctrine  are  ready  to  ask,  How  could  the  apostle  have 
used  such  language  if  he  had  believed  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  impossible?  The  true  answer  to  both  lies  in 
dismissing  the  question  as  impertinent.  The  apostle  la 
enunciating  a  great  and  eternal  principle  In  Christian 
Ethics — that  the  wilful  violation  of  conscience  contains  within 
itself  a  seed  of  destruction  ;  or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  that 
the  total  destruction  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  renewed 
soul,  and,  consequently,  the  loss  of  that  soul  for  eternity, 
needs  only  the  carrying  out  to  Its  full  effect  of  such  viola- 
tion of  the  conscience.  Whether  such  effects  do  take  place, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  apostle  gives  not  the  most  distant  hint 
here ;  and  therefore  that  point  must  be  settled  elsewhere. 
But,  b«vond  all  doubt,  as  the  position  we  have  laid  dow  b 
is  emphatically  expressed  by  the  apostle,  so  the  interests 
of  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  require  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  pressed  on  every  suitable  occasion.  (8.)  Zeal 
for  comparatively  small  points  of  truth  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  substantial  and  catholic  and  abiding  realities 
of  the  Christian  life  (v.  17, 18).  (9.)  "Peace  "  amongst  the 
followers  of  Christ  Is  a  blessing  too  precious  to  themsel  vea, 
and,  as  a  testimony  to  them  that  are  without,  too  Import- 
ant, to  be  ruptured  for  trifles,  even  though  some  leans* 
truths  be  Involved  in  these  (v.  19, 20).  Nor  are  those  truths 
themselves  disparaged  or  endangered  thereby,  but  tha 
reverse.  (10.)  Many  things  which  are  lawful  are  not  expe- 
dient. In  the  use  of  any  liberty,  therefore,  our  qu  stiou 
should  be,  not  simply,  Is  this  lawful?  but  even  If  so,  Can 
It  be  used  with  safety  to  a  brother's  conscience ?—  Hotr 
will  \t  affect  my  brother's  soul  {v.  21)?  It  Is  permltt»d  t* 
no  Chrlstiau  to  say  with  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keet«ir?"  (Genesis  4.  9.)  (11.)  Whenever  we  are  In  donSW 
an  to  a  point  ol  nuty— where  abstinence  Is  manifestly  •!!&• 
leas,  bin  compliance  not  clearly  lawful — the  safe  coo*  so  is 
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ijo  o.  preferred,  for  to  do  otherwise  Is  luelf  sinful.  (12.) 
Kow  ©*i»lted  and  beautiful  is  the  Ethics  of  Christianity— 
fry  k  "sw  great  principles  teaching  ns  how  to  steer  our 
morse  amidst  practical  difficulties,  with  equal  regard 
to  Christian  liberty,  love,  and  confidence  I 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Vei  1-1S.  Same  Subject  continued  and  concluded. 
!•  We  then  that  are  strong — on  such  points  as  have  been 
discussed,  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  distinction  of  meats 
and  days  under  the  gospel.  See  on  ch.  14. 14,  20.  ought 
,  .  .  not  to  please  ourselves — ought  to  think  less  of  what 
we  may  lawfully  do  than  of  how  our  conduct  will  affect 
others,  8,  3.  Let  every  one  ot  us  (lay  himself  out  to) 
please  his  neighbour,  (not  indeed  for  his  mere  gratifica- 
tion, but)  for  liis  good  (with  a  view)  to  his  edification. 
Kor  even  Christ  pleased  not  (lived  not  to  please)  him- 
self i  but,  as  It  Is  written  (Psalm  69. 0),  The  reproaches, 
Ac— see  Mark  10,  42-45.  4.  For  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning  ('  in- 
struction ') ;  that  we  through,  <fec— '  through  the  comfort 
and  the  patience  of  the  Scriptures  '—might  have  hope— 
j.  d.,  'Think  not  that  because  such  portions  of  Scripture 
relate  Immediately  to  Christ,  they  are  inapplicable  to  you  ; 
for  though  Christ's  sufferings,  as  a  Saviour,  were  exclu- 
sively His  own,  the  motive*  that  prompted  them,  the  spirit 
In  which  they  were  endured,  and  the  general  principle  In- 
volved in  His  whole  work— self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
©thers— furnish  our  most  perfect  and  beautiful  model ;  and 
so  al!  Scripture  relating  to  these  is  for  our  instruction; 
and  since  the  duty  of  forbearance,  the  strong  with  the 
weak,  requires  "  patience,"  and  this  again  needs  "  com- 
fort," all  those  Scriptures  which  tell  of  patience  and  con- 
tclation,  particularly  of  the  patience  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
consolation  which  sustained  Him  under  it,  are  our  ap- 
pointed and  appropriate  nutriment,  ministering  to  us 
'Hope"  cf  that  blessed  day  when  these  shall  no  more  be 
needed.'  See  on  ch.  4.,  note  7.  (For  the  same  connection 
between  ' patience  and  hope  "  see  on  ch.  12, 12,  and  1  Thes- 
laloclans  1.  3.)  3,  6.  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  con- 
solation—Such beautiful  names  of  God  are  taken  from 
Vhe  graces  which  He  inspires :  as  "  the  God  of  hope  "  (v.  13), 
'the  God  of  peace"  (v.  33),  Ac.  grant  you  to  be  like  minded 
('  of  the  same  mind  ')  according  to  Clurist  Jesus — It  is  not 
mere  unanimity  which  the  apostle  seeks  for  them ; 
tor  unanimity  in  evil  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  it  Is 
'*  according  to  Christ  Jetus" — after  the  sublimest  model 
of  Him  whose  all-absorbing  desire  was  to  do,  "not  His 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  "  (John 
S.  38).  that,  &c— rather,  '  that  with  one  accord  ye  may 
with  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;'  the  mind  and  the  mouth  of  all  giving  har- 
monious glory  to  His  name.  What  a  prayer  !  And  shall 
this  never  be  realized  on  earth  ?  7.  "Wherefore— Ret  urn- 
mg  to  the  point — receive  ye  one  another  to  the  glory  of 
God— If  Christ  received  us,  and  bears  with  all  our  weak- 
nesses, well  may  we  receive  and  compassionate  one  with 
another,  and  by  so  doing  God  will  be  glorified.  8-ia. 
Wow— 'For'  Is  the  true  reading:  the  apostle  is  merely 
assigning  an  additional  motive  to  Christian  forbearance. 
I  say  that  ties  us  Christ  wag  ('  hath  become ')  a  minister 
#f  the  circumcision — a  remarkable  express'on,  meaning 
'the  Father's  Servant  for  the  salvation  of  the  circum- 
cision (or,  of  Israel).'  for  the  truth  of  God — to  make 
good  the  veracity  of  God  towards  His  ancient  people,  to 
confirm  the  (Messianic)  promises  made  unto  the 
father* — To  cheer  the  Jewish  believers,  whom  he  might 
seem  to  have  been  disparaging,  and  to  keep  down  Gentile 
pride,  the  apostle  holds  up  Israel's  salvation  as  the  pri- 
mary end  of  Christ's  mission.  But  next  after  this,  Christ 
was  sent— that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his 
sserey— A  number  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
iere  follow,  to  show  that  God's  plan  of  mercy  embraced, 
Brom  the  first,  the  Gentiles  along  with  the  Jews,  as  it  Is 
written  (Psalm  18.  49),  I  will  confess  to  (t.  e.,  glorify) 
fch*e  among  the  Gentiles,  <&c.  And  again  (Deuteronomy, 
SS,  MS,  though  there  is  some  difficulty  In  the  Heb.),  Kejolce, 


ye  Gentiles,  (along)  with  his  people  (Israel).    And  again 
(Psalm    117.   1).    Praise    the   Lord,   all    ye  Gentiles i    and 

laud  him,  all  ye  people  ('  peoples  ' — the  various  naticue 
outside  the  pale  of  Judaism).  And  again,  Kaaiaa  salth 
(Isaiah  11.  10),  There  shall  be  a  ('the')  root  of  Jesse— 
meaning,  not '  He  from  whom  Jesse  sprang,'  bnt'Hethat 
Is  sprung  from  Jesse'  (».«.,  Jesse's  son  David; — see  Rev- 
elation 22.  hi.  and  he  that  shall  rise,  &c— So  the  LX  JC. 
in  substantial,  though  not  verbal,  agreement  with  the 
original.  13.  Now,  &c—  This  seems  a  concluding  prayer, 
suggested  by  the  whole  preceding  subject-matter  of  the 
Epistle,  the  God  of  hope  (see  on  v.  5)  fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  In  believing— the  native  truth  of  that 
faith  which  is  the  great  theme  of  this  Epistle  (cf.  Galatlan* 
5.  22).  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope — "  of  the  glory  of 
God."  See  on  ch.  5.  1.  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost— to  whom.  In  the  economy  of  redemption,  it  be- 
longs to  inspire  believers  with  all  gracious  affections. — 0» 
the  foregoing  portion,  JSTote  (1.)  No  Christian  is  at  liberty 
to  regard  himself  as  an  isolated  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
having  to  decide  questions  of  duty  and  liberty  solely  with 
reference  to  himself.  As  Christians  are  one  body  lia 
Christ,  so  the  great  law  of  love  binds  them  to  act  In  ail 
things  with  tenderness  and  consideration  for  their 
brethren  in  "  the  common  salvation  "  (v.  1,  2).  (U.)  Of 
this  unselfishness  Christ  Is  the  perfect  model  of  ail 
Christians  {v.  3).  (3.)  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Divine  store- 
house of  all  furniture  for  the  Christian  life,  even  in  li« 
most  trying  and  delicate  features  (v.  4).  (4.)  The  harmo- 
nious glorification  of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lori 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed,  as  it  is 
the  most  exalted  fruit  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  so  it 
Is  the  last  end  of  God  In  it  (v.  5-7). 

14-33.  Conclusion:  in  which  the  Apostle  apol- 
ogizes  for  thus  whiting  to  the  roman  christians, 
explains  why  he  had  not  yet  visited  them,  an 
nounces  his  future  plans,  and  asks  their  p&avjehi 
for  the  Completion  of  them.  14, 15.  And,  Ac— rather, 
'Now  I  am  persuaded,  my  brethren,  even  I  myself,  con- 
cerning you' — that  ye  also  yourselves  are  full  of  good- 
ness— of  inclination  to  all  I  have  been  enjoining  on 
you — filled  with  all  knowledge  (of  the  truth  ex- 
pounded), and  able  (without  my  intervention)  to  ad- 
monish one  another.  Nevertheless,  I  have  written 
the  more  boldly  unto  you  in  some  sort  ('  measure  '),  as 
putting  you  in  mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is  given 
to  me  of  God — as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  10.  that  I 
should  be  the  (rather,  'a  ')  minister — The  word  here  used 
is  commonly  employed  to  express  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood, from  which  accordingly  the  figurative  language  of 
the  rest  of  the  verse  is  taken,  of  Jesus  Christ  ('Christ 
Jesus,' according  to  the  true  reading)  to  the  Gentiles— 
a  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  Oentil* 
Church.  See  on  ch.  1. 13.  ministering  the  gospel  of  God— 
As  the  word  here  is  a  still  more  priestly  one,  it  should  be 
rendered  [as  in  Revised  Version],  'ministering  as  a 
priest  in  the  Gospel  of  God.'  that  the  offering  up  of 
the  Gentiles  (as  an  oblation  to  God,  in  their  converted 
character)  might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  end  to  which  the  ancient  offerings  typi- 
cally looked.  17.  I  have  therefore  -whereof  I  may  glory 
—or  (adding  the  article,  as  the  reading  seems  to  be),  '  1 
have  my  glorying.'  through  ('in')  Christ  Jesus  In 
those  things  which  pertain  to  God — the  things  of  the 
ministry  committed  to  me  of  God.  18-aa.  For  I  will  not 
dare  to  speak  of  any  ('  to  speak  aught ')  of  those  thing* 
which  Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me — a  modest, 
though  somewhat  obscure  form  of  expression,  meaning, 
'I  will  not  dare  to  go  beyond  what  Christ  hath  wrought 
by  me'— in  which  form  accordingly  the  rest  of  the  pa» 
sage  is  expressed.  Observe  here  how  Paul  ascribes  all 
the  success  of  his  labours  to  the  activity  of  the  living  Re 
deemer,  working  In  and  by  him.  by  word  and  deed— 1>> 
preaching  and  working;  which  latter  he  explains  in  the 
next  clause,  through  mighty  (lit.,  '  in  the  pow«r  of) 
signs  and  wonders — ».  e.,  glorious  miracles,  by  ths 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God — 'the  Holy  Ghost,' as  tfat 
true  reading  serins  10  be.    This  seems  intended  toexpl£.it> 
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ID*  ol&cacy  of  the  word  preached,  an  well  as  the  working 
*f  the  miracle*  which  attested  it.  so  that  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  round  about  unto  ('as  far  as  ')  Illyrtcum — to 
Sh»  extreme  north-western  boundary  of  Greece.  It  cor- 
respond* to  the  modern  Croatia  and  Daluaatia  (2  Timothy 
1  10).  Bee  Acts  20.  1,  2.  I  nave  fully  preached  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Yea,  Ac  — rather,  'Yet  making  It  my 
stndy  (cf.  2  Corinth iaD*  5.  9;  1  Thessalonians  4.  11,  Greek), 
so  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  [already] 
named,  that  I  might  not  build  upon  another  man's  foun- 
dation: but  (might  act)  as  it  is  written,  To  whom  no 
tidings  of  Him  came,  they  shall  see,'  &c.  For  which 
isaioe  —  'Being  so  long  occupied  with  this  missionary 
work,  1  have  been  much  (or,  'for  the  most  part')  hin- 
dered,' Ac.  See  on  ch.  1.  9-11.  33,  84.  But  now  having 
bo  more  place  ( '  no  longer  having  place ') — i.  e.,  unbroken 
grwuna,  where  Christ  has  not  been  preached — and  having 
a  great  desire  ('a  longing")  these  many  years  to  come 
unto  you  (see,  as  before,  on  ch.  1.  9-11) ;  whensoever  I 
take  my  journey  into  Spain — Whether  this  purpose  was 
ever  accomplished  has  been  much  disputed,  as  no  record 
«f  It  nor  allusion  to  it  anywhere  occurs.  Those  who 
think  our  apostle  was  never  at  large  after  his  first  impris- 
dnment  at  Home  will  of  couise  hold  that  it  never  was; 
while  those  who  are  persuaded,  as  we  are,  that  he  under- 
went a  second  imprisonment,  prior  to  which  he  was  at 
large  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  first,  incline  na- 
turally to  the  other  opinion.  I  will  come  to  you — If 
these  words  were  not  originally  in  the  text,  and  there  is 
weighty  evidence  against  them,  they  must  at  least  be 
Inserted  as  a  necessary  supplement.  In  my  journey, 
*c.— 'as  I  pass  through  by  you,  to  be  set  forward  on 
■ay  journey  thither,  if  first  I  be  somewhat  filled  with 
your  company : '  q.  d.,  'I  should  Indeed  like  to  stay 
longer  with  you  than  I  can  hope  to  do,  but  I  must, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  have  my  All  of  your  company.' 
566-87 .  But  now  1  go  to  Jerusalem  to  minister  ('  minis- 
tering ')  to  the  saints — in  the  sense  Immediately  to  be  ex- 
plained. For,  &.C.— better,  'For  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
have  thought  good  to  make  a  certain  contribution  for 
She  poor  of  the  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Acts 
Si.  17.)  They  have  thought  it  good;  and  their  debtors 
Torlly  they  are;'— q.  d.,  'And  well  they  may,  considering 
what  the  Gentile  believers  owe  to  their  Jewish  brethren.' 
For  If  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  their 
spirHunl  things,  their  duty  Is  also  ('  they  owe  it  also') 
to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things — Cf.  1  Corin- 
thiams  9.  11;  Galatians  6.  6;  and  see  Luke  7.  4;  Acts  10.  2. 
W,  89.  When  therefore  I  have  .  .  .  sealed  (i.e.,  deliv- 
ered over  safely)  to  them  Oils  fruit  (of  the  faith  and  love 
•f  the  Gentile  converts),  I  will  come  ('come  back,'  or 
'return')  by  you  Into  Spain— See  on  v.  24.  And  I  am 
rare  ('  I  know')  that  ...  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  Christ— Such,  beyond  all  doubts,  is  the 
true  read'.ng,  the  words  "of  the  gospel"  being  in  hardly 
any  MSB.  of  antiquity  and  authority.  Nor  was  the  apos- 
tle mistaken  in  this  confidence,  though  his  visit  to 
Rome  was  in  very  different  circumstances  from  what  he 
expected.  See  Acts  28.  16 — end.  30.  Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  for  the  IiOrd  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the 
love  of  the  Spirit — or,  'by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
the  love  of  the  Spirit'  — not  the  love  which  the  Spirit 
bears  to  us,  but  that  love  which  Ue  kindles  in  the  hearts 
of  believers  towards  each  other : — q.  d., '  By  that  Saviour 
whose  name  Is  alike  dear  to  all  of  us  and  whose  unsearch- 
able riches  I  live  only  to  proclaim,  and  by  that  love  one 
to  another  which  the  blessed  Spirit  diffuses  through  all 
the  brotherhood,  making  the  labours  of  Christ's  servants 
s  matter  of  common  interest  to  all— I  beseech  you'  that 
f  *  strive  together  with  me  In  your  prayers  to  God  for 
me—  implying  that  he  had  his  grounds  for  anxious  fear 
Ui  this  matter.  31.  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them 
O&at  do  not  believe  ('  that  do  not  obey,'  i. «.,  the  truth,  by 
believing  it;  as  in  ch.  2.  8)  In  Judea—  He  saw  the  storm 
Mial  was  gathering  over  him  in  Judea,  which,  if  at  all, 
veuld  certainly  burst  upon  his  head  when  he  reached 
the  capital ;  and  the  event  too  clearly  showed  the  correct- 
»«M4  of  thtwe  apprehensions,  and  that  my  service  which 
2o4 


1  have  for  Jerusalem — see  on  v.  25-28.    may  be  accepts 

by  ('  prove  acceptable  to')  the  saints— Nor  was  he  without 
apprehension  lest  the  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  nar- 
row Jealousy  of  the  Jewish  converts  against  the  free  re- 
ception of  their  Gentile  brethren,  should  make  this  gift 
of  theirs  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  less  welcome 
than  it  ought  to  be.  He  would  have  the  Romans  there' 
fore  to  Join  him  in  wrestling  with  God  that  this  gift 
might  be  gratefully  received,  and  prove  a  cement  between 
the  two  parties.  But  further.  38.  that  I  may  come  unte 
yon  with  ('in')  Joy  by  the  will  of  God  (Acts  18. 21 ;  1  Co- 
rinthians 4. 19;  16.  7;  Hebrews  6.  3;  James  4.  15),  and  may 
Willi  you  be  refreshed— rather, '  with  you  refresh  my- 
self,' after  all  his  labours  and  anxieties,  and  so  be  refitted 
for  future  service.  33.  Now  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
you  all.  Amen— The  peace  here  sought  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  widest  sense :  the  peace  of  reconciliation  to  God,  first, 
"through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant"  (Hebrews 
13.  20;  1  Thessalonians  5.23;  2  Thessalonians  3. 16;  Pbillp- 
pians  4.  9) ;  then  the  peace  which  that  reconciliation  dif- 
fuses among  all  the  partakers  of  it  (1  Corinthians  14.  38; 

2  Corinthians  13. 11 ;  and  see  on  ch.  16.  20) ;  more  widely 
still,  that  peace  which  the  children  of  God,  in  beautiful 
Imitation  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  are  called  and  priv- 
ileged to  diffuse  far  and  wide  through  this  sin-distracted 
and  divided  world  (ch.  22.  18 ;  Matthew  5.  9 ;  Hebrews  12. 
14;  James  3.  18).— Note  (1.)  Did  "  the  chiefest  of  the  apos- 
tles" apologize  for  writing  to  a  Christian  Church  which 
he  had  never  seen,  and  a  Church  that  he  was  persuaded 
was  above  the  need  of  It,  save  to  "stir  up  their  pure 
minds  by  way  of  remembrance"  (2  Peter  1. 13;  3. 1);  and 
did  he  put  even  this  upon  the  sole  plea  of  apostolic  re- 
sponsibility (v.  14-16)  T  What  a  contrast  Is  thus  presented 
to  hierarchical  pride,  and  In  particular  to  the  affected 
humility  of  the  bishop  of  this  very  Rome  1  How  close  the 
bond  which  the  one  spirit  draws  between  ministers  and 
people— how  wide  the  separation  produced  by  the  other ! 
(2.)  There  Is  in  the  Christian  Church  no  real  priesthood, 
and  none  but  figurative  sacrifices.  Had  It  been  other- 
wise, it  1b  Inconceivable  that  the  16th  verse  of  this  chapter 
should  have  been  expressed  as  it  is.  Paul's  only  priest- 
hood and  sacrificial  offerings  lay,  first,  in  ministering  tc 
them  as  "  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  not  the  sacrament 
with  the  '  real  presence'  of  Christ  in  it,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  but  "  the  Gospel  of  God,"  and  then,  when  gath- 
ered under  the  wing  of  Christ,  presenting  them  to  God  as 
a  grateful  offering,  "  being  sanctified  (not  by  saoriflolal 
gifts,  bat)  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  (See  Hebrews  13.  9-M.) 
(3.)  Though  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  by  whom  we  have 
been  brought  to  Christ  can  never  be  discharged,  we 
should  feel  It  a  privilege  when  we  render  them  any  lower 
benefit  in  return  (v.  26, 27).  (4.)  Formidable  designs  against 
the  truth  and  the  servants  of  Christ  should,  above  all 
other  ways  of  counteracting  them,  be  met  by  combined 
prayer  to  Him  who  rules  all  hearts  and  controls  all 
events;  and  the  darker  the  cloud,  the  more  resolutely 
should  all  to  whom  Christ's  cause  is  dear  "  strive  together 
In  their  prayers  to  God"  for  the  removal  of  It  (v.  30,  81), 
(6.)  Christian  fellowship  Is  so  precious  that  the  most  emi- 
nent servants  of  Christ,  amidst  the  tolls  and  trials  of 
their  work,  find  It  refreshing  and  invigorating ;  and  It  Is 
no  good  sign  of  any  ecclesiastic  that  he  deems  It  beneath 
him  to  seek  and  enjoy  it  even  amongst  the  humblest 
saints  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (v.  24,  32). 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Ver.  1-27.  CONCLUSION,  EMBRACING  SUNDaY  SALUTA- 
TIONS and  Directions,  and  a  Closing  Pkaybb.  l.  I 
commend  unto  you  Phoebe  our  sister,  which  ie  a  — 
vant  (or  '  deaconess')  of  the  Church  which  to  at  Cos*- 
ehrea— The  word  is  Cenchren,  the  eastern  part  of  Corinth, 
Acts  18. 18.  That  In  the  earliest  churches  there  were  dea- 
conesses, to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  female  members, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  So  early  at  least  as  tat 
reign  of  Trajan,  we  learn  from  Pliny's  celebrated  lettei 
to  that  emperor  —a.  d.  110,  or  ID  -that  they  •xla*^'  '•  •*- 
Eastern  churches.   Indeed,  from  tl*»  relation  in  wh'*.    _ 
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♦exes  then  stood  W»  each  other,  something  of  this  sort 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  necessity.    Modern  attempts, 
ttowever,  to  revive  this  office  have  seldom  found  favour; 
either  from  the  altered  state  of  society,  or  the  abuse  of 
the  office,  or  both.    9.  Receive  her  In  the  Lord — i.  e.,  as  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,    as  ('  so  as' )  becometh 
Mints — so  as  saints  should  receive  saints,    assist  her  in 
Whatsoever  business  she  hath  ('may   have')  need  of 
rem— some  private  business  of  her  own.    for  she  hath 
'teen  a  suceourer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also — See 
?l»alm  11.  1-8 ;  2  Timothy  1.  16-18.    3-5.  Salute  PrlscUla— 
The  true  riding  here  Is  '  Prisca'  (as  in  2  Timothy  4.  19),  a 
contrasted  form  of  PrlscUla,  as  "Silas"  of  "Sllvanus." 
and  A<i    Ha  my  helpers — The  wife  is  here  named   be- 
fore the  husband  (as  In  Acts  18.  18,  and  v.  20,  according  to 
the   true  reading;  also  In  2  Timothy  4.  *9),  probably  as 
being  the  more  prominent  and  helpful  to  the  Church. 
rio  have  for  my  life  laid  down  ('  who  did   for  my 
life    lay    down')  their    own    necks— i.e.,  risked    their 
lives ;  either  at  Corinth  (Acts  18.  6,  9,  10),  or  more  prob- 
ably at  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  30,  31 ;  and  cf.  1  Corinthians 
15.  32).    They  must  have  returned  from  Ephesus,  where 
we  last  find  them  Id  the  history  of  the  Acts,  to  Rome, 
whence  the  edict  of  Claudius  had  banished  them  (Acts 
18.  2);  and  doubtless,  if  not  the  principal  members  of 
that  Christian  community,  they  were  at  least  the  most 
endeared    to   our   apostle,      onto   whom    not   only   I 
give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles 
—whose  special    apostle    this  dear  couple  had    rescued 
from     imminent    danger.      S.    Likewise    the    Church 
that  is  In  their  house  — The  Christian   assembly  that 
statedly  met  there  for  worship.    '  From  his  occupation  as 
tent-maker,  he  had  probably  better  accommodations  for 
the  meetings  of  tha  Church  than  most  other  Christians.' 
[Lio'Mtg..]    Probably  this  devoted  couple  had  written  to 
the  .-.postle  such  an  account  of  the  stated  meetings  at 
their  house,  as  made  him  feel  at  home  with  them,  and  In- 
clude them  In  this  salutation,  which  doubtless  would  be 
reatd  at  their  meetings  with  peculiar  Interest.   Salute  my 
[  w«H|  beloved  Epcenetus,  who  is  the  first- fruits  ft.  e., 
the  first  convert)  of  Ac  ha  I  a  unto  Christ — The  true  read* 
log  here,  as  appears  by  the  MSS.,  Is,  'the  first-fruits  of 
Asia  u-Jto  Christ' — i.  «.,  Proconsular  Asia  (see  Acts  16.  6). 
In  1  Corinthians  16. 16  It  is  said  that "  the  household  of 
'Stephanas  was  the  first-fruits  of  Aohaia;"  and  though  if 
Cpssnetus  was  one  of  that  family,  the  two  statements 
might  be  reconciled  according  to  the  received  text,  there 
Is  no  need  to  resort  to  this  supposition,  as  that  text  is  in 
this  instance  without  authority.    Epsenetus,  as  the  first 
believer  in  that  region  called  Proconsular  Asia,  was  dear 
to  tne  apostle.    See  Hose*  9. 10;  and  Micah  7. 1.    None  of 
the  names  mentioned  from  v.  6-15  are  otherwise  known. 
One  wonders  at  the  number  of  them,  considering  that  the 
writer  had  never  been  at  Rome.    But  as  Rome  was  then 
tne  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  to  and  from  which  jour- 
Beys  were  continually  taken  to  the  remotest  parts,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  that  so  active  a  travel- 
ling missionary  as  Paul  would,  In  course  of  time,  make  the 
Acquaintance  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Christians 
than  residing  at  Rome.    6.  Greet  (or  'salute')  Mary,  -who 
bestowed  much  labour  on  us — labour,  no  doubt,  of  a 
womanly  kind.    7.  Andronlcus   and   Junta — or,  as    it 
might  be,  'Juntas,'  a  contracted  form  of  'Junianus:'  in 
this  case,  It  Is  a  man's  name.    But  if,  as  Is  more  probable, 
the  word  be,  as  In  our  version,  "Junia,"the  person  meant 
was  no  doubt  either  the  wife  or  the  sister  of  Andronicus. 
«sy  kinsmen— or, 'relatives.'  and  my  fellow-prtsonera 
—on  what  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  apostle 
slsewhere  tells  us  that  he  was  "  In  prisons  more  frequent" 
(2  Corinthians  11.  23).    'which   are   of  note  among  the 
apostles — Those  who  think  the  word  "  apostle"  is  used  in 
s  lax  sense,  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  take  this  to  mean 
'noted   apostles'  [Chhysostom,  Luthbr,  Calviw,  Ben- 
am..  Oi.aHAuszN,  Tholuck,  Alfoku,  JowxttJ  ;  others, 
who  are  not  clear  that  the  word  "apostle"  is  applied  to 
*»y  without  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  save  where  the  con- 
^•.vtlon  or  some  qualifying  words  show  that  the  literal 
wasvulng  of  '  one  sent'  Is  the  thing  intended,  understand 


by  the  expression  used  here,  '  persons  esteemed  by  the 
apostles.'    [Beza,  Grotius,    Db  Wbtte,  Metis,  Fbits- 
8Chk,   Stuart,    Philippi,    Hodqs.]    And  of  course,  U 
"  Junta"  is  to  be  taken  for  a  woman, this  latter  must  be  the 
meaning,    'who   also  were  in   Christ    before  me — The 
apostle  writes  as  if  he  envied  them  this  priority  In  the 
faith.    And,  indeed,  if  to  be  "in  Christ"  be  the  most  en- 
viable human  condition,  the   earlier  the   date   of  this 
blessed    translation,    the  greater  the  grace  of   it.    This 
latter  statement  about  Andronicus  and  Junia  seems  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  preceding  one.    Very  possibly 
they  may  have  been  among   the  first- fruits  of  Peter's 
labours,  gained  to  Christ  either  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
or  on  some  of  the  succeeding  days.    In  that  case  they 
may  have  attracted  the  special  esteem  of  those  apostles 
who  for  some  time  resided  chiefly  at  Jerusalem  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  our  apostle,  though  he  came  late  1b 
contact  with  the  other  apostles.  If  he  was  aware  of  this 
fact,  would  have  pleasure  In  alluding  to  it.    8.  Aenplla 
a  contracted  form  of  'Ampliatus' — my  beloved  in 
Lord— an  expression  of  dear  Christian  affection,    9,  lav. 
Urbane — rather,  'Urbanus:'    It  Is  a  man's  name,    our 
helper  ('fellow- labourer')  In  Christ.    Salute  A  pellet  ap- 
proved ('  the  approved')  in  Christ— or,  as  we  should  say, 
'  that  tried  Christian ;'  a  noble  commendation.    Salute 
them  which  are  of  Arlstobulus'  [household] — It  would 
seem,  from  what  Is  said  of  Narcissus  in  the  following 
verse,  that  this  Arlstobulus  himself  had  not  been  a  Chris- 
tian; but  that  the  Christians  of  his  household  simply 
were  meant;  very  possibly  some  of  his  slaves.  11.  Salute 
Herodlon,  my  kinsman— (See  on  v.  7.)    Greet  them  that 
be  of  [the  household  J  of  Narcissus,  -which  are  in  the 
Lord— which  implies  that  others  in  his  house,  including 
probably  himself,  were  not  Christians.    12.  Salute  Try- 
phena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labour  In  the  Lord— two 
active    females.     Salute    the    beloved    Persia   (another 
female),  which  laboured  much  in  the  Lord — referring 
probably,  not  to  official  services,  such  as  would  fall  to  the 
deaconesses,  but  to  such   higher  Christian  labours— yet 
within  the  sphere  competent  to  woman— as  Priscilla  be- 
stowed on  Apollos  and  others  (Acts  18.  18).    13.  Salute 
Rufus,  chosen  ('  the  chosen')  in  the  Lord— meaning,  not 
'  who  Is  one  of  the  elect,'  as  every  believer  is,  but  '  the 
choice'  or  'precious  one'  in  the  Lord.    (See  1  Peter  2.  4;  t 
John  13.)    We  read  in  Mark  15.  21  that  Simon  of  Cyrena, 
whom  they  compelled  to  bear  our  Lord's  cross,  was  "  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus."  From  this  we  naturally 
conclude,  that  when  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  Alexander 
and  Rufus  must  have  been  well   known  as  Christians 
among  those  by  whom  he  expected  his  Gospel  to  be  first 
read ;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  this  was  that  very  "  Rufus;" 
in  which  case  our  interest  Is  deepened  by  what  immedi- 
ately follows  about  his  mother,    and  (salutey  his  ntotkas 
and  mine — The  apostle  calls  her  "his  own  mother,"  not 
so  much  as  our  Lord  calls  every  elderly  female  believer 
His  mother  (Matthew  12.  49,  5U),  but  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  motherly  attentions  to  himself,  bestowed 
no  doubt  for  his  Master's  sake,  and  the  love  she  bore  to 
his  honoured  servants.    To  us  it  seems  altogethei  likely 
that  the  conversion  of  Simon  the  Cyrenlan  dated  from 
that  memorable  day  when  "  passing  (casually)  by,  as  ha 
came  from  the  country"  (Mark  15,  21),  "  they  compelled 
him  to  bear  the"  Saviour's  cross.    Sweet  compulsion,  If 
what  he  thus  beheld  issued  in  his  voluntarily  taking  up 
his  own  cross!    Through  him  it  is  natural   to  snpposa 
that  his  wife  would  be  brought  in,  and  that  this  believing 
couple,  now  "heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life"  (1  Peter  3. 
7),  as  they  told  their   two  sons,  Alexander  and   Rufus, 
what  honour  had  unwittingly  been  put  upon  their  father 
at  that  hour  of  deepest  and  dearest  moment  to  all  Chris- 
tians, might  be  blessed  to  the  inbringlng  of  both  of  them 
to  Christ.    In  this  case,  supposing  the  elder  of  the  two  to 
have  departed  to  be  with  Christ  ere  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, or  to  have  been  residing  In  some  other  place,  ana 
Rufus  left  alone  with  his  mother,  how  Instructive  and 
beautiful  Is  the  testimony  here  borne  to  her  I    1*,  14. 
Salute  Asynciitus,  dec— These  have  been  thought  to  be 
the   names  of  ten   less  notable  Christians   than    this* 
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»Jr**dy  named.  But  tills  will  hardly  be  supposed  If  It 
be  observed  that  they  are  divided  into  two  pairs  of  Ave 
each,  and  that  after  the  first  of  these  pairs  it  is  added, 
"  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them,"  while  after  the 
recond  pair  we  hare  the  words,  "and  all  the  saints 
which  are  with  them."  This  perhaps  hardly  means  that 
aach  of  the  five  in  both  pairs  had  "a  Church  at  bis 
house,"  else  probably  this  would  have  been  more  ex- 
pressly said.  But  at  least  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  each  a  centre  of  some  few  Christians  who 
met  at  his  house— it  may  be  for  further  instruction,  for 
prayer,  for  missionary  purposes,  or  lor  some  other  Chris- 
tian objects.  These  little  peeps  into  the  rudiniental 
forms  which  Christian  fellowship  first  took  in  the  great 
elties,  though  too  indistinct  for  more  than  conjecture, 
are  singularly  interesting.  Our  apostle  would  seem  to 
have  been  kept  minutely  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Roman  Church,  both  as  to  its  membership  and 
its  varied  activities,  probably  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila. 
16.  Salute  out  another  with  an  holy  kiss — So  1  Corin- 
thians 16. 20 ;  1  Thessalonians  5.  26 ;  1  Peter  5.  14.  The  cus- 
tom prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  came  from 
the  East,  where  it  still  obtains.  Its  adoption  into  the 
Christian  churches,  as  the  symbol  of  a  higher  fellowship 
than  it  had  ever  expressed  before,  was  probably  as  im- 
mediate as  it  was  natural.  In  this  case  the  apostle's  de- 
sire seems  to  be  that  on  receipt  of  his  Epistle,  with  its 
salutations,  they  should  in  this  manner  expressly  testify 
their  Christian  affection.  It  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
fixed  place  in  the  church  service,  immediately  after  the 
•elebration  of  the  Supper,  and  continued  long  in  use.  In 
•uch  matters,  however,  the  state  of  society  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  different  places  require  to  be  studied.  The 
churches  of  Christ  salute  you — The  true  reading  is,  'All 
the  churches;'  the  word  "all"  gradually  falling  out,  as 
seeming  probably  to  express  more  than  the  apostle  would 
venture  to  affirm.  But  no  more  seems  meant  than  to  as- 
sure the  Romans  in  what  affectionate  esteem  they  were 
held  by  the  churches  generally;  ail  that  knew  he  was 
writing  to  Rome  having  expressly  asked  their  own  salu- 
tations to  be  sent  to  them.  (See  v.  19.)  17.  Now  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  division*  and 
•ffcscea  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have 
learned  ('  which  ye  learned'),  and  avoid  them— The  fo- 
mentors  of  "divisions"  here  referred  to  are  probably 
those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  truths  taught  in  this 
Epistle,  while  those  who  caused  "offences"  were  probably 
those  referred  to  in  ch.  14. 15  as  haughtily  disregarding 
the  prejudices  of  the  weak.  The  direction  as  to  both  is, 
first,  to  "  mark"  such,  lest  the  evil  should  be  done  ere  it 
was  fully  discovered ;  and  next,  to  "  avoid"  them  (cf.  2 
Thessalonians  3.  6, 14),  so  as  neither  to  bear  any  responsi- 
bility for  their  procedure,  nor  seem  to  give  them  the  least 
countenance.  18.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist — '  our  Lord  Christ'  appears  to  be  the 
true  reading,  but  their  own  belly — not  in  the  grosser 
be  use,  but  as  '  living  for  low  ends  of  their  own'  (cf.  Philip- 
pians  8.  IV).  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  de- 
ceive the  simple — the  unwary,  the  unsuspecting.  See 
Proverbs  14.  15.  10.  For  your  obedience  (i.  e.,  tractable- 
mess)  Is  come  abroad  unto  all.  I  am  glad  therefore  on 
your  behalf— 'I  rejoice  therefore  over  you,'  seems  the 
true  reading,  but  yet  I  would  have  you  wise  unto 
that  which  Is  good,  and  simple — '  harmless,'  as  in  Mat- 
thew 10.  16,  from  which  the  warning  is  taken — concern- 
ing ('  unto')  evil  —  q.  d.,  '  Your  reputation  among  the 
churches  for  subjection  to  the  teaching  ye  have  received 
is  to  me  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  you;  but  ye 
need  the  serpent's  wisdom  to  discriminate  between  trans- 
parent truth  and  plausible  error,  with  that  guileless  sim- 
plicity which  instinctively  cleaves  to  the  one  and  rejects 
the  other.'  20.  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise 
Satan  under  your  feet  shortly— The  apostle  encourages 
tbe  Romans  to  persevere  in  resisting  the  wiles  of  the 
devil  with  the  assurance  that,  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  "shortly"  to  receive  their  discharge,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  "putting  their  feet  upon  tbe 
«M)k"  nf  that  formidable  Enemy— a  symbol  familiar, 
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prooably,  in  all  languages  to  express  not  oniy  the  <*>:». 
pleteness  of  the  defeat,  but  the  abject  humiliation  of  th« 
conquered  foe.  See  Joshua  10.  24 ;  2  Samuel  22.  41 ;  Ezekirt. 
21.29;  Psalm  91. 13.  Though  the  apostle  here  styles  Hi n> 
who  is  thus  to  bruise  Satan,  "  the  God  of  peace,"  with 
special  reference  to  tbe  "divisions"  (v.  17)  by  whicn  the 
Roman  Church  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed,  this 
sublime  appellation  of  God  has  here  a  wider  sense,  point- 
ing to  the  whole  "purpose  for  which  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil"  (1  John  i. 
8);  and  indeed  this  assurance  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  great  promise,  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  Serpent's  head  (Genesis  3. 15).  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.  Amen — The 
"Amen"  here  has  no  MS.  authority.  What  comes  after 
this,  where  one  would  have  expected  the  Epistle  to  close, 
has  its  parallel  in  Philippians  4.  2U,  Ac,  and  being  in  fact 
common  In  epistolary  writings,  Is  simply  a  mark  of 
genuineuess.  31.  Timotheus,  my  work-fellow — 'my 
fellow-labourer;'  see  Acts  16.1-5.  The  apostle  mentions 
him  here  rather  than  in  the  opening  address  to  this 
Church,  as  he  had  not  been  at  Rome.  [Bkxqil.]  and 
Lucius— not  Luke,  lor  the  fuller  form  of  'Lucas'  is  not 
'Lucius'  but  'Lucanus.'  The  person  meant  seems  to  be 
"Lucius  of  Cyrene,"  who  was  among  the  "prophets  and 
teachers"  at  Antioch  with  our  apostle,  before  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  missionary  field.  (Acts  13. 1.)  and  Jason 
— See  Acts  17.  5.  He  had  probably  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed the  apostle  from  Thessalonica  to  Corinth.  Sosi* 
pater  —  See  Acts  20.  4.  22.  I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this 
('the')  epistle — as  the  apostle's  amanuensis,  or  penman— 
salute  you  in  the  Lord— So  usually  did  the  apostle  dic- 
tate his  Epistles,  that  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Gala- 
tians  to  the  fact  that  to  them  he  wrote  with  his  ow> 
hand.  (Galatians  C.  11.)  But  this  Tertius  would  have  tht 
Romans  to  know  that,  far  from  being  a  mere  scribe,  his 
heart  went  out  to  them  in  Christian  affection ;  and  the 
apostle,  by  giving  his  salutation  a  place  here,  would  show 
what  sort  of  assistants  he  employed.  23.  Gal  us  mine 
host,  and  (the  host)  of  the  whole  Church— See  Acts  20. 4 
It  would  appear  that  he  was  one  of  only  two  persons 
whom  Paul  baptized  with  his  own  hand;  cf.  3  John  1. 
His  Christian  hospitality  appears  to  have  been  some- 
thing uncommon.  Krastus  the  chamberlain  ('treas- 
urer') of  the  city — doubtless  of  Corinth.  See  Acts  19.  22;  2 
Timothy  4.  20.  and  Quartus  a  brother — rather, 'the' or 
'our  brother;'  as  Sosthenes  and  Timothy  are  called,  1 
Corinthians  1. 1,  and  2  Corinthians  1. 1.  (Greek.)  Noth- 
ing more  is  known  of  this  Quartus.  24.  The  grace, 
Ac— a  repetition  of  the  benediction  precisely  as  in  v.  2». 
save  that  it  is  here  invoked  on  them  "all."  25.  Now 
to  him  that  is  of  power — more  simply,  as  in  Jude  24. 
'to  Him  that  is  able'— to  stablish  (confirm,  or  uphold) 
you,  according  to  my  gospel,  and  the  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ — ».  e.,  in  conformity  with  the  truth)-  of 
that  Gospel  which  I  preach,  and  not  I  only,  but  all  U- 
whom  has  been  committed  "the  preaching  of  Jesuit 
Christ" — according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
(see  on  ch.  11.  25),  which  was  kept  secret  since  the 
world  began — lit.,  'which  hath  been  kept  in  silence 
during  eternal  ages' — but  is  now  made  manifest— The 
reference  here  is  to  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  Gospe) 
economy  which  Paul  himself  was  specially  employed  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  and  to  unfold  by  his  teaching— 
the  introduction  of  the  Gentile  believers  to  an  equality 
with  their  Jewish  brethren,  and  the  new,  and,  to  the 
Jews,  quite  unexpected  form  which  this  gave  to  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  God;  cf.  Ephesians  3.  1-10,  Ac  This  tht 
apostle  calls  here  a  mystery  hitherto  undisclosed,  in  what 
sense  the  next  verse  will  show,  but  now  fully  unfolded; 
and  his  prayer  for  the  Roman  Christians,  in  the  form  of 
a  doxology  to  Him  who  was  able  to  do  w  -at  he  asked, 
is  that  they  might  be  established  in  the  truth  of  th« 
Gospel,  not  only  in  its  essential  character,  but  specially 
in  that  feature  of  it  which  gave  themselves,  as  Gen tt It- 
believers,  their  whole  standing  among  the  people  of  God. 
and  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets,  according  t* 
the    commandment    of    the    everlasting    Gad,    ntrntt* 
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t»»u  to  ail  nations  for  (in  order  to)  the  ol>«-<llen<-e 

(rf  faith— Lest  they  should  think,  from  what  he  had  Just 
«ald,  that  God  had  brought  in  upon  his  people  so  vast 
.*»  ohange  on  their  condition  without  giving  them  any 
pravious  notice,  the  apostle  here  adds  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, "  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets"  contain  all  that  he 
stud  other  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  to  declare  on  these 
topics,  and  indeed  that  the  same  "everlasting  God," 
who  "  from  eternal  ages"  had  kept  these  things  hid,  had 
{lvou  "commandment"  that  they  should  now,  according 
l©  tne  tenor  of  those  prophetic  Scriptures,  be  imparted  to 
avery  rntion  for  their  believing  acceptance,  3T.  to  God, 
Ac.— *To  the  only  wise  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  be'— lit., 
'  tow'^otn  be;'  q.  d.,  'to  Him,  I  say,  be  the  glory  for  ever 
Amen.  At  its  outset,  this  Is  an  ascription  of  glory  to  the 
power  that  could  do  all  this;  at  Its  close  it  ascribes  glory 
to  the  wisdom  that  planned  and  that  presides  over  ,he 
gathering  of  a  redeemed  people  out  of  all  nations.  The 
apostle  adds  his  devout  "Amen,"  which  the  reader— if  he 
has  followed  him  with  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
him  who  pens  these  words— will  fervently  echo. — On  this 
concluding  section  of  the  Epistle,  note  (1.)  In  the  minute 
and  delicate  manifestations  of  Christian  feeling,  and 
lively  Interest  In  the  smallest  movements  of  Christian 
life,  love,  and  zeal,  which  are  here  exemplified,  combined 
with  the  grasp  of  thought  and  elevation  of  soul  which 
this  whole  Epistle  displays,  as  Indeed  all  the  writings  of 
oar  apostle,  we  have  the  secret  of  much  of  that  grandeur 
»f  character  which  has  made  the  name  of  Paul  stand  on  an 
elevation  of  its  own  In  the  estimation  of  enlightened 
Christendom  in  every  age,  and  of  that  influence  which 
under  God,  beyond  all  the  other  apostles,  he  has  already 
exercised,  and  Is  yet  destined  to  exert,  over  the  religious 
thinking  and  feeling  of  men.  Nor  can  any  approach  him 
In  these  peculiarities  without  exercising  corresponding 
influence  on  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  (v.  1-16). 
(2.)  "The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove"— in  enjoining  which  our  apostle  here  only 
echoes  the  teaching  of  his  Lord  (Matthew  10. 16) — is  a  com- 
bination of  properties  the  rarity  of  which  among  Chris- 
tians is  only  equalled  by  Its  vast  Importance.  In  every 
eg*  of  the  Church  there  have  been  real  Christians  whose 
excessive  study  of  the  serpent's  wisdom  has  so  sadly 
trenched  upon  their  guileless  simplicity,  as  at  times  to 


excite  the  distressing  apprenension  mat  they  were  tu 
better  than  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Nor  Is  It  Ui  U 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  either  from  Inaptitude  oi 
indisposition  to  Judge  with  manly  discrimination  oi 
character  and  of  measures,  many  eminently  simple, 
spiritual,  devoted  Christians,  have  throughout  life  exer- 
cised little  or  no  influence  on  any  section  of  society 
around  them.  Let  the  apostle's  counsel  on  this  head  (v.  19) 
be  taken  as  a  study,  especially  by  young  Christiana, 
whose  character  has  yet  to  be  formed,  and  whose  perma- 
nent sphere  In  life  is  but  partially  fixed;  and  let  tuena 
prayerfully  set  themselves  to  the  combined  exercise  of 
both  those  qualities.  So  will  their  Christian  character 
acquire  solidity  and  elevation,  and  their  Influence  fot 
good  be  proportionahly  extended.  (8.)  Christians  should 
cheer  their  own  and  each  other's  hearts,  amidst  the  tolls 
and  trials  of  their  protracted  warfare,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  have  a  speedy  and  glorious  end  ;  they  shonld 
accustom  themselves  to  regard  all  opposition  to  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  Christ's  cause — whether  In  their 
own  souls,  In  the  churches  with  which  they  are  connected, 
or  In  the  world  at  large— as  Just  "Satan"  in  conflict,  as 
ever,  with  Christ  their  Lord;  and  they  should  never 
allow  themselves  to  doubt  that  "  the  God  of  peace"  will 
"shortly"  give  them  the  neck  of  their  Eneruy,  and  make 
them  to  bruise  the  Serpent's  head  (v.  20).  (4.)  As  Christians 
are  held  up  and  carried  through  solely  by  Divine  power, 
working  through  the  glorious  Gospel,  so  to  that  power, 
and  to  the  wisdom  that  brought  that  Gospel  nigh  to  them. 
they  should  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  their  stability  now, 
as  they  certainly  will  of  their  victory  at  last  (v.  25-27).  (8., 
"  Has  the  everlasting  God"  "  commanded"  that  the  Gospo! 
"  mystery,"  so  long  kept  hid  but  now  fully  disclosed,  shall 
be  "  made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith' 
(v.  26)?  Then,  what  "necessity  Is  laid  upon"  all  the 
churches  and  every  Christian,  to  send  the  Gospel  "  to 
every  creature  1"  And  we  may  rest  well  assured  that  the 
prosperity  or  decline  of  churches,  and  of  Individual 
Christians,  will  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  their  faithful- 
ness or  indifference  to  this  imperative  duty. 

The  ancient  subscription  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle— 
though  of  coarse  of  no  authority— appears  to  be  In  this 
case  quite  correct. 


THE  FIRST   EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  authbmtioxtt  of  this  Epistle  is  attested  by  Clement  of  Rome  (Bp.  to  Corinth,  c.  47),  Polycarp  (Sp.  to  FkiUpp-  c 
11),  and  Irenseus  (Advertu*  Haeres.  4.  27. 3).  The  city  to  which  it  was  sent  was  famed  for  its  wealth  and  commerce 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  its  situation  between  the  Ionian  and  .ajgean  Seas  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Peloponos* 
with  Greece.  In  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  capital  of  the  province  Actinia  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul  (Acts  18 
IS).  The  state  of  morals  in  it  was  notorious  for  debauchery,  even  in  the  profligate  heathen  world;  so  much  so  thai 
■  to  Corinthianize"  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  "  to  play  the  wanton ;"  hence  arose  dangers  to  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  Corinth.    That  Church  was  founded  by  St.  Paul  on  his  first  visit  (Acts  18. 1-17). 

He  had  been  the  Instrument  of  con  verting  many  Gentiles  (ch.  12.2),  and  some  Jews  (Acts  18. 8),  notwithstanding  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  countrymen  of  the  latter  (Acts  18. 5),  during  the  year  and  a  half  in  which  he  sojourned  there. 
The  converts  were  chiefly  of  the  humbler  classes  (ch.  1.  26,  Ac.).  Crispus  (ch.  1. 14 ;  Acts  18. 8),  Erastus  and  Gal  us  (Cains) 
were,  however,  men  of  rank  (Romans  16.  23).  A  variety  of  classes  Is  also  Implied  in  ch.  11.  22.  The  risk  of  contamina- 
tion by  contact  with  the  surrounding  corruptions,  and  the  temptation  to  a  craving  for  Greek  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
(which  Apollos'  eloquent  style  rather  tended  to  foster,  Acts  18.  24,  Ac.)  in  contrast  to  Paul's  simple  preaching  of  Christ 
oruolfled  (ch.  2. 1,  Ac),  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  certain  teachers  to  him,  naturally  caused  him  anxiety.  Emissaries 
from  the  Judaizers  of  Palestine  boasted  of  "letters  of  commendation"  from  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  faltn. 
l*hey  did  not.  It  is  true,  insist  on  circumcision  in  refined  Corinth,  where  the  attempt  would  have  been  hopeless,  a* 
tiney  did  among  the  simpler  people  of  Galatia;  but  they  attacked  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paul  (ch.  9.  1,  2;  2  Corin- 
thians 10. 1,  7,  8),  some  of  them  declaring  themselves  followers  of  Cephas,  the  chief  apostle,  others  boasting  that  the/ 
belonged  to  Christ  Himself  (ch.  1.  12;  2  Corinthians  10.  7),  whilst  they  haughtily  repudiated  all  subordinate  leaching 
fbnae  persons  gave  oat  themselves  for  apostles  (2  Corinthians  11.  h.  13).    The  ground  taken  by  them  was,  that  Pan. 
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not  one  of  the  Twelve,  ar.d  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  Gospel  facts,  and  durst  not  prove  his  apostleshlp  by  clalmln* 
sustenance  from  the  Christian  Church.  Another  section  avowed  themselves  followers  of  Paul  himself,  bat  did  so  It 
a  party  spirit,  exalting  the  minister  rather  than  Christ.  The  followers  of  Apollos,  again,  unduly  prized  his  Alexan- 
drian learning  and  eloquence,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apostle,  who  studiously  avoided  any  deviation  from 
Christian  simplicity  (ch.  2.  1-6).  In  some  of  this  last  philosophising  party  there  may  have  arisen  the  Antinomies 
tendency  which  tried  to  defend  theoretically  their  own  practical  immorality :  henoe  their  denial  of  the  future  resur- 
rection, and  their  adoption  of  the  Epicurean  motto,  prevalent  In  heathen  Corinth,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die"  (ch.  15).  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  their  connivance  at  the  incestuous  Intercourse  kept  up  by  one  of  the 
so-called  Christian  body  with  his  stepmother  during  his  father's  life.  The  household  of  Chloe  Informed  St.  Paul  of 
many  other  evils:  snch  as  contentions,  divisions,  and  lawsulte  brought  against  brethren  In  heathen  law  courts  by 
professing  Christians;  the  abuse  of  their  spiritual  gifts  into  occasions  of  display  and  fanaticism  ;  the  interruption  of 
1  nbllc  worship  by  simultaneous  and  disorderly  ministrations,  and  •'ecorum  violated  by  women  speaking  unveiled 
(contrary  to  Oriental  usage),  and  so  usurping  the  office  of  men,  and  even  the  holy  communion  desecrated  by  greedi- 
ness and  revelling  on  the  part  of  the  communicants.  Other  messenger.*  also,  came  from  Corinth,  consulting  him  oa 
the  subject  of  (1.)  the  controversy  about  meats  offered  to  Idols;  (2.)  the  amputee  about  celibacy  and  marriage;  (8.)  the 
due  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in  public  worship ;  (4.)  the  best  mode  of  making  the  collection  which  he  had  request** 
tor  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  16. 1,  (fee).  Such  were  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, the  most  varied  In  its  topics  of  all  the  Epistles. 

In  ch.  6.  8,  "I  wrote  unto  you  In  an  Epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators,"  it  Is  implied  that  St.  Panl  had  writ- 
ten a  previous  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (now  lost).  Probably  in  it  he  had  also  enjoined  them  to  make  a  contribution 
fot  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  whereupon  they  seem  to  have  asked  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so,  to  whlok 
be  now  replies  (oh.  16. 2).  It  also  probably  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  them  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  an4 
again  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  (2  Corinthians  1. 15, 16),  which  purpose  he  changed  on  hearing  the  unfavourable 
report  from  Chloe's  household  (ch.  16.  5-7),  for  which  he  was  charged  with  fickleness  (2  Corinthians  1. 17).  In  the  first 
Kpistle  wbloh  we  have,  the  subject  of  fornication  is  alluded  to  only  In  a  summary  way,  as  If  he  were  rather  replying 
to  an  ex  use  set  up  after  rebuke  in  the  matter,  than  introducing  it  for  the  first  time.  [Ai.ford.]  Preceding  this  for- 
mer letter,  he  seems  to  have  paid  a  tecond  visit  to  Corinth.  For  in  2  Corinthians  12. 4;  18. 1,  he  speaks  of  his  Intention 
of  paying  them  a  third  visit,  implying  he  had  already  twice  visited  them.  See  also  Note*  on  2  Corinthians  11;  IS.  I ; 
also  L  15, 16.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  during  his  three  years'  sojourn  at  Ephesus  he  would  have  failed  to  revisit  hi* 
Corinthian  converts,  which  he  could  so  readily  do  by  sea,  there  being  constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  tw» 
cities.  This  second  visit  was  probably  a  short  one  (cf.  ch.  16.  7);  and  attended  with  pain  and  humiliation  (2  Ooiia- 
thlans  2. 1 ;  12. 21),  occasioned  by  the  scandalous  conduct  of  so  many  of  his  own  converts.  His  milder  censures  havtnj 
then  failed  to  produce  reformation,  he  wrote  briefly  directing  them  "  not  to  company  with  fornicators."  On  theii 
misapprehending  this  injunction,  he  explained  it  more  fully  In  the  Epistle,  the  first  of  the  two  extant  (ch.  5.  •,  11> 
That  the  tecond  visit  is  not  mentioned  In  Acts  Is  no  objection  to  its  having  really  taken  place,  as  that  book  is  frag 
mentary  and  omits  other  leading  Incidents  in  St.  Paul's  life;  e.  g.,  his  visit  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Cilloia  (Oalatlans  I 
17-21). 

The  Place  or  Writing  Is  fixed  to  be  Ephesus  (oh.  16. 8).  The  subscription  in  Bnglith  Vertton,  "  From  PhllippL, 
has  no  authority  whatever,  and  probably  arose  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  oh.  16. 5,  "  For  I  am  patting  thrtugi, 
Macedonia."  At  the  time  of  writing  St.  Paul  Implies  (oh.  16. 8)  that  he  Intended  to  leave  Ephesus  after  Pentecost  e/ 
that  year.  He  really  did  leave  it  about  Pentecost  (57.  a.  d.).  Cf.  Acts  19.  20.  The  allusion  to  Passover  Imagery  in  ooa- 
neotlon  with  our  Christian  Passover,  Easter  (oh.  5. 7),  makes  it  likely  that  the  season  was  about  Easter.  Thus  tha 
date  of  the  Epistle  Is  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  about  Easter,  certainly  before  Pentecost,  in  the  third  year  of  ha 
residence  at  Ephesus,  57  a.  d.    For  other  arguments,  see  Cony beabk  and  Howson's  Life  and  Bp.  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Epistle  is  written  In  the  name  of  Sosthenes  "  (our)  brother."  Bikks  supposes  he  is  the  same  as  the  Sosthenes, 
Acts  18. 17,  who,  he  thinks,  was  converted  subsequently  to  that  occurrence.  He  bears  no  part  In  the  Epistle  itself,  the 
apostle  In  the  very  next  verses  (v.i,  Ac.)  nsing  the  first  person:  so  Timothy  Is  Introduced,  2  Corinthians  1.  1.  The 
bearers  of  the  Epistle  were  probably  Stephanas,  Fortnnatns,  and  Achalcus  (see  the  subscription),  whom  he  mentions 
(oh.  16. 17, 18)  as  with  him  then,  but  who  he  Implies  are  about  to  return  back  to  Corinth ;  and  therefore  he  cooioieadi 
them  to  the  regard  of  the  Corinthians. 


OHiPTPP     T  that  be  was  8t|PPorted  °y  leading  brethren.    Oalllo  has 

OMAJr  1  tiK     1.  driven  the  Jews  who  accused  Panl  from  the  Judgment 

Ver.  i-81.    Thi  Inscription;  Thanksgiving  for  thb  seat.    The  Greek  mob,  who  disliked  the  Jews,  took  tha 

MpramcrAL  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church;  Reproof  opportunity  then  of  beating  Sosthenes  the  rnler  of  tha 

of  Party  Divisions:  His  own  Method  of  Preaching  Jewish  synagogue,  whilst  Gallio  looked  on  and  refused 

oni.t  Christ.     1.  called  to  be— Found  In  some,  not  In  to  interfere,  being  secretly  pleased  that  the  mob  shoula" 

others,  of  the  oldest  MSS.    Possibly  inserted  from  Ro-  second  his  own  contempt  for  the  Jews.    Panl  probably  si 

mans  1. 1;  but  as  likely  to  be  genuine.    TrantlaU,  lit.,  "a  this  time  bad  showed  sympathy  for  an  adversary  in  die- 

called  apostle."  [Conybkark  and  Howson.]  through . . .  tress,  which  issued  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter.    St 

will  of  God— not  because  of  my  own  merit.     Thus  St.  Crispns  also,  the  previous  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogua 

Paul's  call  as  "  an  apostle  by  the  will  of  God,"  whilst  con-  had  been  converted.  Saul  the  persecutor  turned  Into  Paul 

stltutlng  the  ground  of  the  authority  he  claims  In  the  the  apostle,   and  Sosthenes  the  leader   In    persecution 

Corinthian  Chnrch  (cf.  Galatians  1.1),  is  a  reason  for  hu-  against  that  apostle,  were  two  trophies  of  Divine  graot 

mlllty  on  hM  own  part  (ch.  15.8, 10).    [Bengel.]    In  as-  that,  side  by  side,  would  appeal  with  doable  power  to  Um 

turning  the  ministerial  office  a  man  should  see  he  does  so  Church  at  Corinth.   [Birrs.]  a.  the  Church  •/  G»s~    Hi 

aot  of  his  own  impulse,  but  by  the  will  of  God  (Jeremiah  calls  It  so  notwithstanding  Its  many  blots.     Kanatiai 

»  21);  Paul  if  left  to  his  own  will  would  never  have  been  and  sectaries  vainly  think  to  anticipate  the  final  sift 

an  npost  le  (Romans  9. 16).    Sosthenes— See  my  Introduc-  lng  of  the  wheat  and   tares  (Matthew  U.  27-40).      '  It  is 

lion     Associated  by  St.  Paul  with  himself  in  the  Insert p-  a  dangerous  temptation  to  think  there  Is  no  Chares 

Uor,   either  in   modesty,  Sosthenes   being  his  Inferior  where  there  Is  not  apparent  perfect  parity.    He  wke 

Chrysohtomj,  or  in  order  that  the  name  of  e.  "  brother"  thinks  so,  must  at  last  separate   from   all   others  aae 

if  not*  In  Corinth  (Acts  18. 17)  might  give  weight  to  his  think  himself  the  only  holy  man  In  the  world,  or  ea> 

Cplsile  and  might  show,  In  opposition  to  his  detractors  tabllsh  •   peculiar  sect  with  a  few  hypooritea.     It  wee 
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enough  for  Paul  Id  recognizing  the  Corinthians  as  a 
Uhurch,  that  be  saw  among  tliem  evangelical  doctrine, 
oaptlsm,  and  the  Lord'8  Supper."  [Calvin.]  It  was  the 
Churoh  oj  God  not  of  this  or  of  that  favourite  leader. 
!Chrysomtom.]  at  Corinth— a  Church  at  dissolute  Co- 
rinth—what  a  paradox  of  grace  I  sauctlned — consecrated, 
or  set  apart  at  holy  to  God  in,  (by  union  with)  Christ  Jesus. 
In  the  Greek  there  are  no  words  "to  them  that  are;" 
translate  simply.  "  men  sanctified,"  Ac.  called  to  .be 
■dau- rather,  "called  saints;"  saints  by  calling:  ap- 
plied by  Paul  to  <M  professing  members  ol  the  Church. 
A*  "sanctified  in  Christ"  implies  the  fountain  sources  of 
holiness,  the  believer's  original  sanctification  in  Christ 
(oh.  8.  11 ;  Hebrews  10.  10, 14 ;  1  Peter  1.  2)  in  the  purposes 
of  God's  grace;  so  "called  saints"  refer  to  their  actual 
nail  (Romans  8.  30),  and  the  end  of  that  call  that  they 
should  be  holy  (1  Peter  1.  15).  with  all  that  In  every 
place  call  apon  .  .  .  Christ — The  Epistle  is  Intended  for 
these  also,  as  well  as  for  the  Corinthians.  The  true 
Catholic  Church  (a  teim  first  used  by  Ignatius,  ad 
itott/mceos,  c.  8) ;  not  consisting  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves from  Paul,  Cephas,  or  any  other  eminent  leader 
(».  12),  but  of  all,  wherever  they  be,  who  call  on  Jesus  as 
their  Saviour  in  sincerity  (cf.  2  Timothy  2.  22).  Still  a 
general  unity  of  discipline  and  doctrine  in  the  several 
•hurches  Is  implied  in  ch.  4.  17;  7. 17;  11.  16;  14.  33,  36.  The 
worship  due  to  God  Is  here  attributed  to  Jesus  (cf.  Joel  2. 
»;  Matthew  4. 10;  Acts  9. 14).  both  theirs  and  ours—"  in 
every  place  which  is  their  home  .  . .  and  our  home  also;" 
this  Is  added  to  Include  the  Christians  throughout  Achaia, 
not  residing  In  Corinth  the  capital  (2  Corinthians  1. 1). 
St.  Paul  feels  the  home  of  bis  converts  to  be  also  bis  own. 
Of.  a  similar  phrase,  Romans  16. 13.  [Conybeake  and 
Howson.]  "  Ours"  refers  to  Paul  and  Sosthenes,  and  the 
Corinthians'  home.  (Alfobd.J  Beza  better  explains, 
"Both  their  Lord  and  our  Lord."  All  believers  have 
one  and  the  same  Lord  (ch.  8.6;  Epbesians  4.6);  a  virtual 
reproof  of  the  divisions  of  the  Corinthians,  as  if  Christ 
were  divided  (v.  13).  3.  peace — peculiarly  needed  in  the 
Corinthian  Church,  on  account  of  its  dissensions.  On 
this  verse  see  Romans  1. 7.  4.  He  puts  the  causes  for 
p/alse  and  hope  among  them  in  the  foreground,  not  to 
itscourage  them  by  the  succeeding  reproof,  and  In  order 
U>  appeal  to  their  better  selves,  my  God— (Romans  1.  8; 
Philippians  1.3.)  always— (Cf.  Philippians  1.4.)  the 
grace  .  .  .  given  you— {Cf.  v.  7.)  by  .  .  .  Christ— /i/.,  in 
Jesus  Christ  ■  given  you  as  members  in  Christ.  S.  utter- 
ance— Alford  from  Mknochius  translates,  "doctrine." 
Ye  are  rich  in  preachers  or  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
rich  in  knowledge  or  apprehension  of  it:  Id.  (the)  word 
(preached).  English  Version,  as  in  2  Corinthians  8.  7,  Is 
better:  for  St.  Paul,  purposing  presently  to  dwell  on  the 
abuse  of  the  two  gifts  on  which  the  Corinthians  most 
prided  themselves,  utterance  (speech)  and  knowledge  (ch.  1. 
SO ;  3. 18;  4.  19;  ch.  13.  and  14.),  previously  gains  their  good- 
will by  congratulating  them  on  having  those  gifts.  6. 
According  as  the  testimony  of  (of,  and  concerning)  Christ 
(who  is  both  the  object  and  author  of  this  testimony 
[Bkcoil];  ch.  2.  1 ;  1  Timothy  2.  6;  2  Timothy  1.  8)  was 
confirmed  among  [Alford]  you,  i.  «.,  by  God,  through  my 
preaching,  and  through  the  miracles  accompanying  it 
(oh.  12.  8;  Mark  16.  20;  2  Corinthians  1.  21,  22;  Galatians  3. 
1,6;  Epheslans  4.  7,  8 ;  Hebrews  2.4).  God  confirmed  (cf. 
Philippians  1.  7;  Hebrews  2.  3),  or  gave  effect  to  the  Gos- 
pel among  (or  better  as  English  Version,  "in")  the  Corin- 
thians by  their  accepting  it  and  setting  their  seal  to  Its 
truth,  through  the  inward  power  of  His  Spirit,  and  the 
"mtward  gift*  and  miracles  accompanying  it.  [Calvin.] 
3.  ye  torn*  behind— are  Inferior  to  other  Christians 
elsewhere.  [Grotiub.]  in  no  gift— Not  that  all  had  all 
gt/is,  but  different  persons  among  them  had  different 
gifts  (oh.  12.  4,  Ac),  waiting  for  .  .  .  coming  of  ,  .  , 
Cnrist— The  orownlng  proof  of  their  "coming  behind  in 
no  gift,"  fifth,  hope,  and  lone,  are  all  exercised  herein  (of. 
i  Timothy  4.  8;  Titos  2. 13).  "Leaving  to  others  their  mk- 
xnrro  hori  (remember  death),  do  thou  earnestly  chert  nh 
this  Joyous  expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming."  f  Biitoiu] 
r*e  ftrmk  verb  Implies.  "  to  expect  constantly,  not  only 


for  a  certain  tin*,  but  even  to  the  end  L.I!  the  expectee 
event  happens"  (Romans  8.  19).  [Tittm.,  Sj/nonym*.]  * 
Who — God,  r.  4  (not  Jesus  Christ,  v.  7,  in  which  caae  it 
would  be  "  in  His  day"),  unto  the  end — vix.,  "  the  coming 
of  Christ."  blameless  in  the  day  of  .  .  .  Cbjri»»  — (1  The» 
salonlans  5.  23.)  After  that  day  there  1b  no  danger  (Ephet- 
slans  4.  30;  Philippians  1.  6).  Now  is  our  day  to  work, 
and  the  day  of  our  enemies  to  try  us:  then  will  be  the 
day  of  Christ,  and  of  His  glory  in  the  saints.  IBueiuj 
9.  faithful— to  His  promises  (Philippians  L  f ;  1  Thessa- 
lonlans  5.  24).  called— according  to  His  purpose  (Romans 
8.  28).  unto  .  .  .  fellowship  of  .  .  .  Jesus— to  be  fellow* 
heirs  with  Christ  (Romans  8. 17-28),  like  Him  sons  of  God 
and  heirs  of  glory  (Romans  8.  80 ;  2  Thessalonlans  2.  14 ;  1 
Peter  5. 10;  1  John  1.  3).  Chrysostom  remarks  that  the 
name  of  Christ  is  oftener  mentioned  in  this  than  in  any 
other  Epistle,  the  apostle  designing  thereby  to  draw  then 
away  from  their  party  admiration  of  particular  teachers 
to  Christ  alone.  10.  Now— Ve  already  have  knowledge. 
utterance,  and  hope,  maintain  also  love,  brethren — The 
very  title  Is  an  argument  for  love,  by  .  .  .  Christ — whom 
St.  Paul  wishes  to  be  all  in  all  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
therefore  names  Him  so  often  in  this  chapter.  speaJk 
.  .  .  same  thing— not  speaking  different  things  as  ye  dc 
(v.  12),  in  a  spirit  of  variance,  divisions— lit.,  splits 
breaches,  but — but  rather,  perfectly  Joined  together— 
the  opposite  word  to  "divisions."  It  Is  applied  ts 
healing  a  wound,  or  making  whole  a  rent,  mind  .  .  .  Judg- 
ment—the  view  taken  by  the  understanding,  and  the 
practical  decision  arrived  at  [Conybeake  and  Howhos  j,  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done.  The  mind,  within,  refers  to  things 
to  be  believed :  the  judgment  is  displayed  outwardly  in 
things  to  be  done.  [Bkngkl.]  Disposition— opinion.  [Al- 
ford.] 11.  (Ch.  11.  18.)  by  them  .  .  .  of .  .  .  house  ol 
Chloe — They  seem  to  have  been  alike  in  the  confidence 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Corinthians 
"wrote"  to  the  apostle  (ch.  7. 1)  consulting  him  concern- 
ing certain  points:  marriage,  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols,  the  decorum  to  be  observed  by  women  in  relig- 
ious assemblies.  But  they  said  not  a  syllable  abont  the 
enormities  and  disorders  that  had  orept  in  among  them. 
That  Information  reached  Paul  by  other  quarters.  Hence) 
his  language  about  those  evils  is,  "It  hath  been  declared 
unto  me,"  Ac. ;  "  It  Is  reported  commonly"  (oh.  5.  1,  %. 
All  this  he  says  before  he  notices  their  letter,  which  shows 
that  the  latter  did  not  give  him  any  intimation  of  thoas 
evils.  An  undesigned  proof  of  genuineness.  [Palbt"! 
Hora  Paulina.]  Observe  his  prudence:  He  names  the 
family,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  made  his  allegation  net 
without  authority :  he  does  not  name  the  individuals,  not 
to  excite  odium  against  them.  He  tacitly  implies  that 
the  information  ought  rather  to  have  come  to  him  dl* 
rectly  from  their  presbyters,  as  they  had  consulted  bin 
about  matters  of  less  moment,  contention*— not  se 
severe  a  word  as  "divisions,"  lit.,  schisms  (Margin,  v.  10). 
lit.  this  I  say — this  Is  what  I  mean  In  saying  "conten- 
tions" (v.  11).  every  one  of  you  salth— Ye  say  severally, 
glorying  in  men"  (v.  31 ;  oh.  3.21,22),  one,  I  am  of  Paul, 
another,  I  am  of  A  polios;  Ac.  Not  that  they  formed  dc}* 
nite  parties,  but  they  individually  betrayed  the  spirit  of 
party  In  contentions  under  the  name  of  different  favour- 
ite teachers.  St.  Paul  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  flat- 
tered even  by  those  who  made  his  name  their  party  cry, 
so  as  to  connive  at  the  dishonour  thereby  done  to  Christ 
These  probably  were  converted  under  his  ministry. 
Those  alleging  the  name  of  A  polios,  Paul's  successor  at 
Corinth  (Aots  18.  24,  Ac),  were  persons  attracted  by  hbt 
rhetorical  style  (probably  acquired  In  Alexandria,  oh.  t. 
6),  as  contrasted  with  the  "  weak  bodily  presence"  and 
"contemptible  speech"  of  the  apostle.  A  polios,  doubtless, 
did  not  willingly  foster  this  spirit  of  nndue  preference 
(ch.  4.  6,  8) ;  nay,  to  discourage  It,  he  would  not  repeat  hta 
visit  Just  then  (ch.  16. 12).  I  of  Cephas— Probably  Juda- 
icers,  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  name  of  St. 
Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (Cephas  Is  the  He- 
brew, Peter  the  Greek  name ;  John  1.  42 ;  Galatians  I  li 
Ac.) :  the  subjects  handled  In  cha.  7.-9.  were  probaoly  sag* 
(ested  as  matters  of  doubt  by  them.    The  Church  ttuo-* 
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Began  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  Crispus  the  chief 
roler,  and  Sosthenes  his  successor  (probably),  being  con- 
vert*. Hence  some  Jewish  leaven,  though  not  so  much 
kh  elsewhere.  1*  traceable  (2  Corinthians  11.  22).  Petrism 
afterwards  sprang  up  much  more  rankly  at  Rome.  If  it 
tw»  wrong  to  boast  "  1  am  of  Peter,"  how  much  more  so  to 
ooast  "  I  am  of  the  Pope  !"  [Benqel.]  I  of  Chrlst^-A  fair 
pretext  used  to  slight  the  ministry  of  Paul  and  their  other 
teachers  (ch.  4.  8 ;  2  Corinthians  10.  7-11).  13.  Is  Christ 
divided  t —Into  various  parts  (one  under  one  leader, 
another  under  another).  [Alford.]  The  unity  of  His 
body  is  not  to  be  cut  In  pieces,  as  If  all  did  not  belong  to 
Him,  the  One  Head,  vras  Paul  crucified  for  you  i— 
In  the  Qreek  the  interrogation  implies  that  a  strong  nega- 
tive answer  is  expected  :  "  Was  It  Paul  (surely  you  will  not 
toy  to)  that  was  orncl  fled  for  you?"  In  the  former  question 
the  majesty  of  "  Christ"  (the  Anointed  One  of  God)  implies 
the  Impossibility  of  His  being  "divided."  in  the  latter, 
"PauVs"  insignificance  Implies  the  Impossibility  of  his  be- 
ing the  head  of  redemption, "  crucified  for"  them,  and  giv- 
ing his  name  to  the  redeemed.  This,  which  is  trueof  Paul 
lht>  founder  of  the  Church  of  Corinth,  holds  equally  good  of 
Cephas  and  A  polios,  who  had  not  such  a  claim  as  Paul  In 
the  Corinthian  Church,  crucified  .  .  .  baptized — The  cross 
claims  ns  for  Christ,  as  redeemed  by  Him ;  baptism,  as dedl- 
.*:■:  ted  to  Him.  in  the  name — rather, "  info  the  name"  (Gala- 
tians  8.  27),  Implying  the  incorporation  Involved  In  the 
Idea  of  baptism.  14. 1  thank  God's  providence  now,  whoso 
ordered  it  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but  Crispus  (the 
former  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Acts  18.  8)  and  Gal  us  (writ- 
tea  by  the  Romans  Caius;  the  host  of  Paul  at  Corinth, 
and  of  the  Churoh,  Romans  16.  23;  a  person  therefore  In 
good  circumstances).  Baptizing  was  the  office  of  the 
deacons  (Acts  10.  48)  rather  than  of  the  apostles,  whose 
office  was  tliat  of  establishing  and  superintending  gener- 
ally the  churches.  The  deacons  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  giving  the  necessary  course  of  instruction  preparatory  to 
baptism.  Crispus  and  Galus,  <tc,  were  probably  among 
the  first  converts,  and  hence  were  baptized  by  Paul  him- 
self, who  founded  the  Church.  15.  Lest— Not  that  Paul 
had  this  reason  at  the  time,  but  God  so  arranged  It  that 
aone  might  say.  [Alford.]  16.  household  of  Stephanas 
—"The  first-fruits  of  Achala,"  i.  e.,  among  the  first  con- 
verted there  (ch.  16.  15,  17).  It  Is  likely  that  such  "house- 
nolds"  Included  Infants  (Acta  16.  33).  The  history  of  the 
Church  favours  this  view,  as  Infant  baptism  was  the 
linage  from  the  earliest  ages.  17.  St.  Paul  says  this  not 
lo  depreciate  baptism;  for  he  exalts  It  most  highly  (Ro- 
mans 8.3).  He  baptized  some  first  converts;  and  would 
have  baptized  more,  but  that  his  and  the  apostles'  peculiar 
work  was  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  found  by  their  autoptic 
testimony  particular  churches,  and  then  to  superintend 
the  churches  In  general,  sent  me — lit.,  as  an  apostle,  not 
to  baptize — even  In  Christ's  name,  much  less  in  my  own. 
not  with  wisdom  of  words — or  speech;  philosophical 
reasoning  set  off  with  oratorical  language  and  secular 
learning,  which  the  Corinthians  set  so  undue  a  value 
upon  (v.  6;  ch.  2.  1,  4)  in  Apollos,  and  the  want  of  which  In 
St.  Paul  they  were  dissatisfied  with  (2  Corinthians  10.  10). 
cross  of  Christ — the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel  (v. 
33;  ch.  2.  2), Christ  crucified,  be  mnde  of  none  effect — lit., 
he  made  void  (Romans  4.14);  viz.,  by  men  thinking  more 
of  the  human  reasonings  and  eloquence  in  which  the 
Hospel  was  set  forth,  than  of  the  Gospel  Itself  of  Christ 
wucifled,  the  sinner's  only  remedy,  and  God's  highest 
exhibition  of  love.  18.  preaching,  &c. — lit.,  the  word,  or 
speech  as  to  the  cross;  In  contrast  to  the  "  wisdom  of 
words"  (so  called),  t>.  17.  them  thnt  perish— rather,  them 
that  are  perishing,  viz.,  by  preferring  human  "wisdom  of 
words"  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "cross  of  Christ."  It  Is  not 
the  final  state  that  Is  referred  to ;  but,  "  them  that  are  In 
Hie  way  of  perishing."  So  also  In  2  Corinthians  2.  15, 16. 
a*  srhich  are  saved— In  the  Qreek  the  collocation  Is  more 
■modest,  "to  them  that  are  being  saved  (that  are  in  the 
way  of  salvation)  as,"  t.  «.,  to  which  class  we  belong. 
•oiver  of  God— which  includes  In  It  that  It  Is  "  the  wis- 
dom of  God"  (v.  21).  God's  powerful  Instrument  of  salva- 
tion; the  hlghea.  exhibition  of  God's  power  (Romans  L 
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16).  What  seems  to  the  world  "  weakness"  in  God's  plan  ot 
salvation  iv.  25),  and  in  Its  mode  of  delivery  by  His  apoatk 
(ch.  2. 3)  Is  really  His  mighty  "  power."  What  seems  "  fooj- 
lshness"  because  wanting  man's  "wisdom  of  words"  (r.  17> 
Is  really  the  highest "  wisdom  of  God"  (v.  24).  19. 1  will  tie- 
stroy— Slightly  altered  from  the  LXX.,  Isaiah  29.  14.  Th« 
Hebrew  is,  "The  wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  perish,  and  the 
understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be  hid."  St.  Part 
by  Inspiration  gives  the  sense  of  the  Spirit,  by  making  Oti 
the  cause  of  their  wisdom  perishing,  <fec,  "  /  will  destroy,*1 
&c.  understanding  of  the  prudent — lit.,  of  the  under- 
standing ones.  20.  Where  J  <ftc. — Nowhere ;  for  God 
"brings  them  to  naught"  (v.  19).  the  wise — generally. 
the  scribe  —  Jewish.  [Alford.]  the  disputer— Greek. 
[Alford.]  Cf.  the  Jew  and  Greek  of  this  wur~.il  con- 
trasted with  the  godly  wise,  v.  22.  23.  Vitringa  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  the  Jewish  discourses  In  the  synagogue, 
Daraschoth,  from  a  Hebrew  root  "to  dispute."  Cf  "ques- 
tions," Acts  26.  3 ;  Titus  3.  9.  If  so,  "  wise"  refers  to  Greek 
wisdom  (cf.  o.  22).  St.  Paul  applies  Isaiah  33.  18  here  In  a 
higher  sense;  there  the  primary  reference  was  to  tem- 
poral deliverance,  here  to  external;  v.  22,  which  Is  In 
threefold  opposition  to  v.  18  there,  sanctions  this  higher 
application;  the  Lord  In  the  threefold  character  being 
the  sole  ground  of  glorying  to  his  people,  of  this  world 
.  .  .  of  this  world— rather,  "dispensation  (or  age)  .  . 
world ;"  the  Greek  words  are  distinct.  The  former  Is  here 
this  age  or  worldly  order  of  things  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
as  opposed  to  the  Christian  dispensation  or  order  of 
things.  The  latter  Is  the  world-  viewed  externally  and 
cosmically.  made  foolish— shown  the  world's  philosophy 
to  be  folly,  because  It  lacks  faith  In  Christ  crucified. 
[Chrysostom.]  Has  treated  It  as  folly,  and  not  used  It* 
help  In  converting  and  saving  men  (v.  26,  27).  [EsTirra.) 
21.  after  that — rather,  whereas,  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
— In  the  wise  arrangement  of  God.  world  by  wisdom— 
rather,  "  by  its  wisdom,"  or  its  philosophy  (John  1.  10 ;  Ro- 
mans 1.  28).  knew  not  God — whatever  other  knowledge 
It  attained  (Acts  17.  23,  27).  The  deistle  theory  that  man 
can  by  the  light  of  nature  discover  his  duty  to  God,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  man  has  never  discovered  It  with- 
out revelation.  All  the  stars  and  moon  cannot  make  it 
day ;  that  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sun.  Nor  can  nat  ure'o 
highest  gifts  make  the  moral  day  arise;  that  Is  the  office 
of  Christ.  Even  the  Jew  missed  this  knowledge,  in  so  far 
as  he  followed  after  mere  carnal  world-  wisdom,  it  pleased 
God— St.  Paul  refers  to  Jesus'  words  (Luke  10.  21).  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching — by  that  preaching  which  the 
world  (unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike)  deem  foolish- 
ness, save  them  that  believe — (Romans  1. 16.)  22.  For— UL, 
Since;  seeing  that.  This  verse  illustrates  how  the  "preach- 
ing" of  Christ  crucified  came  to  be  deemed  "  foolishness" 
(v.  21).  a  sign— The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  signs."  The  singular 
was  a  later  correction  from  Matthew  12. 88 ;  16. 1 ;  John  2.  M. 
The  signs  the  Jews  craved  for  were  not  mere  miracles,  but 
direct  tokens  from  heaven  that  Jesus  was  Messiah  (Luke  li. 
16).  Greeks  seek  .  .  .  wisdom — vit.,  a  philosophic  demon- 
stration of  Christianity.  Whereas  Christ,  Instead  of  de- 
monstrative proof,  demands  faith  on  the  ground  of  H\s 
word,  and  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  that  the 
alleged  revelation  is  His  word.  Christianity  begins  not 
with  solving  Intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  satisfying 
the  heart  that  longs  for  forgiveness.  Hence  not  the  re- 
fined Greeks,  but  the  theocratic  Jews  were  the  chosen 
organ  for  propagating  revelation.  Again,  Intellectual 
Athens  (Acts  17.  18-21,  Ac.)  received  the  gospel  less  readily 
than  commercial  Corinth.  23.  we — Paul  and  Apollo* 
Christ  crucified— The  Greek  expresses  not  the  mere  fac* 
of  His  crucifixion,  but  the  permanent  character  acquired  by 
the  transaction,  whereby  He  is  now  a  Saviour  (GalaUaus 
8. 1).  [Okeen.]  A  Messiah  (Christ)  crucified  was  the  ston« 
on  which  the  Jews  stumbled  (Matthew  21.  44).  The  oppo- 
sition of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  shows  that  a  religion  m 
seemingly  contemptible  In  Its  origin  ctuld  not  have  uao. 
ceeded  if  it  had  not  been  divine,  unto  the  Greeks  tfat 
oldest  MSS.  read  "  unto  the  Gentiles."  24.  called— (et  r 
26.)  The  same  class  as  the  "us  which  are  (being)  saved  " 
(*>.  18);  the  elect,  who  have  obeyed  tha  call ;  called  effects 
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»uy  (Romans  8.  28.  30).  Cniist-  •"  Crucified  "  Is  not  here 
*dded,  because  when  the  offence  of  the  cross  Is  overcome, 
**  Christ"  is  received  In  all  His  relations,  not  only  In  His 
jro«s,  but  In  His  life  and  His  future  kingdom,  power — so 
meeting  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Jews  who 
sought  **a  sign."  The  cross  (the  death  of  a  slave),  which 
to  the  Jews  (looking  for  a  temporal  Messiah)  was  a 
•etnmbling-block,"  is  really  "the  power  of  God"  to  the 
aaUvation  ol  all  who  believe,  wisdom  of  God — so  really 
exhibiting,  and  In  the  highest  degree  (if  they  would  but 
sae  it),  that  which  the  Greeks  sought  after— wisdom  (Colos- 
a?»n*2.3).  85.  foolishness  of  Clod— i.e.,  God's  plan  of  sal- 
vation which  men  deem  "foolishness."  weakness  of  God 
—  Christ  "crucified  through  weakness"  (2  Corinthians  13. 
4,  the  great  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews),  yet  "  living  by  the 
power  of  God."  So  He  perfects  strength  out  of  the  weakness 
of  His  servants  (ch.  2.  3 ;  2  Corinthians  12.  9).  36.  ye  see- 
rather,  from  the  prominence  of  the  verb  in  the  Greek, 
"see  "or  "  consider  "  (imperative).  [Alford  from  Vul- 
gatb  and  I»EN2EUS.]  fonr  calling  .  .  .  are  called — In- 
stead of  the  words  in  Italics,  supplied  by  English  Version, 
supply,  "were  your  callers."  What  St.  Paul  Is  dwelling 
on  (cf.  v.  27,  28),  Is  the  weakness  of  the  instrumentality 
which  the  Lord  employed  to  convert  the  world.  [Hinds 
and  Whatbly  ;  so  Amsielm,]  However,  English  Version 
fcooort'8  well  with  v.  24.  "  The  whole  history  of  the  expan- 
sion ot  the  Church  Is  a  progressive  victory  of  the  ignorant 
over  the  learned,  the  lowly  over  the  lofty,  until  the  empe- 
ror himself  laid  down  his  crown  before  the  cross  of  Christ." 
[0LSHAU8EN.]  wise  .  .  .  after  the  flesfc— the  wisdom  of 
this  world  acquired  by  human  study  without  the  Spirit. 
Contrast  Matthew  16.  17.  37.  the  foolish  things — a  gene- 
ral phrase  lor  all  persons  and  things  foolish.  Even  things 
(and  those,  too,  foolish  things)  are  chosen  by  God  to  con- 
found persons,  (and  those  too  persons  who  are  wise).  This 
eeems  to  me  the  force  of  the  change  from  neuter  to  ma.s- 
juline.  to  confound—  The  Greek  is  stronger,  "that  He 
anight  confound  (or  put  to  shame),"  <fec.  God  confounds 
'.he  wise  by  effecting  through  His  Instruments,  without 
ouman  wisdom,  what  the  worldly  wise,  with  it,  cannot 
sfffect,  vis..,  to  bring  men  to  salvation,  chosen  .  .  .  chosen 
—The  repetition  indicates  the  gracious  deliberateness  of 
tJod's  purpose  (James  2.  5).  2«.  yea,  and  things  which 
aarw  not—  Yea  is  not  in  the  Greek.  Also  some  of  the  oldest 
MSB.  omit  "and."  Thus  the  clause,  "things  which  are 
not  "  (are  regarded  as  naught),  is  in  apposition  with  "  fool- 
ish . . .  weak  .  .  .  base  (i.  e.,  low  born)  and  despised  things." 
God  has  chosen  all  fonr,  though  regarded  as  things  that 
ar«  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are.  29.  no  flesh 
,  .  .  grlory— For  they  who  try  to  glory  (boast)  because  of 
^uman  greatness  and  wisdom,  are  "  confounded  "  or  put 
to  shame  (v.  27).  Flesh,  like  "the  flower  of  the  field,"  is 
beautiful,  hut  frail  (Isaiah  40.  6).  in  his  presence — We  are 
to  glory  Dot  before  Him,  but  in  Him.  [Bengel.]  30.  But 
.  .  .  ye— in  contrast  to  them  that  "glory"  in  worldly  wis- 
dom and  greatness,  of  him  are — not  of  yourselves  (Ephe- 
flans  2.  8),  but  of  Him  (Romans  11.  36).  From  Him  ye  are 
(i.«.,  have  spiritual  life,  who  once  were  spiritually  among 
the  "things  which  are  not,"  v.  28).  in  Christ— by  living 
union  with  Him.  Not  "  in  the  flesh  "  (v.  26,  29).  of  God— 
from  God ;  emanating/row  Him  and  sent  by  Him.  is  made 
nnto  us — Am  been  made  to  us.  fo  our  eternal  gain,  wisdom 
— unattainable  by  the  worldlymode  of  seeking  it  (v.  19,20; 
contrast  Oolossians  2,  3;  Proverbs  8. ;  Isaiah  9.  6).  By  it  we 
oecome  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  owing  to  His  wisdom  in 
orlginatinc  and  executing  the  p  ,an,  whereas  once  we  were 
"fools."  righteousness  —  the  ground  of  our  Justification 
(Jeremiah  23.5,6;  Romans 4. 25;  2 Corinthians 5. 21);  where- 
as once  we  were  "weak"  (Romans  5.  (I).  Isaiah  42.  21; 
«ft.  24.  sanctlflcatlon  —  by  His  Spirit;  whereas  formerly 
we  were  "  base."  Hereafter  our  righteousness  and  sanc- 
tiflcation  alike  shall  be  both  perfect  and  Inherent.  Now 
the  righteousness  wherewith  we  are  justified  is  perfect, 
but  not  inherent;  that  wherewith  we  are  sanctified  is  in- 
herent, but  not  perfect.  [Hooker.]  Nowsanctifloationls 
perfectin  principle,  but  not  in  attainment.  Thesetwoare 
joined  in  the  Greek  as  forming  essentially  but  ene  thing,  as 
WsUnsralshed  from  the  "wisdom  "  In  detfisina  &nd  execut- 


ing the  plan  for  us  ("abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom - 
Ephesians  1.  8),  and  "  redemption,"  tee  final  completion  of 
the  scheme  in  the  deliverance  of  the  body  (the  position  ox 
"  redemption  "  last  shows  that  this  limited  sense  is  the 
one  intended  here).  Luke  21. 28 ;  Romans  8.  23 ;  Epheslane 
1. 14 ;  4. 30.  redemption— whereas  once  we  were  "despised." 
31.  glory  in  .  .  .  Lord— (Jeremiah 9. 23, 24)— in  opposition 
to  "  flesh  glorying  in  His  presence  "  (t>.  29).  In  contrast  t* 
morbid  slavish  self-abasement,  St,  Paul  Joins  with  ha- 
mility  the  elevating  consciousness  of  onr  true  dignity  1» 
Christ.  He  who  glories  is  to  glory  in  the  Lord,  not  In  th» 
flesh,  nor  in  tne  world. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-16.  St.  Paul's  Subject  of  Preaching,  Chbjoh 
Crucified,  not  in  worldly,  but  in  hkavenlt,  Wis- 
dom amono  ths  Perfect.  1.  And  I— so  I,  [ContbbajkBI 
as  one  of  the  "  foolish,  weak,  and  despised  "  instruments 
employed  by  God  (ch.  1.27,28);  "glorying  in  the  Lord,"  not 
In  man's  wisdom  (ch.  1.  SI).  Cf.  ch.  1.  23,  "  We."  whose  I 
came— (Acts  18.  1,  Ac).  Paul  might,  had  he  pleased,  have 
used  an  ornate  style,  having  studied  secular  learning  at 
Tarsus  of  Clllcia,  which  Strabo  preferred  as  a  school  of 
learning  to  Athens  or  Alexandria;  here,  doubtless,  be 
read  the  Cilician  Aratus'  poems  (which  he  quotes,  Acta  17, 
28),  and  Eplmenides  (Titus  1. 12),  and  Menander  (1  Corinth- 
ians 15.  33).  Grecian  intellectual  development  was  an  Im- 
portant element  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  bat 
it  failed  to  regenerate  the  world,  showing  that  for  thil  a 
superhuman  power  Is  needed.  Hellenistic  (Greeting) 
Judaism  at  Tarsus  and  Alexandria  was  the  connect  ng 
link  between  the  schools  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  Rab- 
bis. No  more  fitting  birth-place  could  there  have  been  tat 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  than  Tarsus,  free  as  it  wm 
from  the  warping  influences  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
and  Athens.  He  had  at  the  same  time  Roman  dtizei*- 
ship,  which  protected  him  from  sudden  violence. 
Again,  he  was  reared  in  the  Hebreu>  Divine,  law  at 
Jerusalem.  Thus,  as  the  three  elements,  Greek  cul- 
tivation, Roman  polity  (Luke  2.  1),  and  the  Divine  law 
given  to  the  Jews,  combined  just  at  Christ's  time,  to  pre* 
pare  the  world  for  the  Gospel;  so  the  same  three,  by 
God's  marvellous  providence,  met  together  in  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  [Conybeare  and  Howson.]  testimony 
of  God  — "the  testimony  of  Christ"  (ch.  1.  6),  therefore 
Christ  is  God.  a.  The  Greek  Implies,  "The  only  definite 
thing  that  I  made  it  my  business  to  know  among  you, 
was,  to  know  Jesus  Christ  (His  person)  and  Him  crucified 
(His  office)  [AlfordI,  not  exalted  on  the  earthly  throne 
of  David,  hut  executed  as  the  vilest  malefactor.  Tee  his- 
torical fact  of  Christ  i  crucifixion  had  probably  been  put 
less  prominently  forward  by  the  seekers  after  humav 
wisdom  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  to  avoid  offending 
learned  heathens  and  Jews.  Christ's  person  and  Christ'! 
office  constitute  the  sum  of  the  Gospel.  3.  I— the  preacher: 
as  t>.  2  describes  the  subject,  "  Christ  crucified,"  and  t>.  4 
the  mode  of  preaching:  "my  speech  .  .  .  not  with  enticing 
words,"  &c,  "but  demonstration  of  the  Spirit."  weak. 
ness— personal  and  bodily  (2  Corinthians  10.  10;  1Z  7,  9. 
Galatlans  4.  13).  trembling— (cf.  Phiilpptans  2.  12).  Not 
personal  fear,  but  a  trembling  anxiety  to  perform  a  duty; 
anxious  conscientiousness,  as  proved  by  the  ci  atrast  t« 
"eye-service"  (Ephesians  6.5).  [Conybeare  a  .id  How 
SON.]  41.  nv7  speech— in  private,  preaching— in  public. 
[Bengel.]  Alford  explains  It,  My  discourse  on  doctrines, 
and  my  preachiny  or  announcement  of  facts,  enticing— 
rather, persuasive,  man's -wisdom— "man's"  is  omitted 
In  the  oldest  authorities.  Still  "wisdom"  does  refer  ic 
man's  wisdom,  demonstration  of  .  .  .  Spirit,  <tc. — psr- 
tuaxlon  is  man's  means  of  moving  his  fellow-man.  God'r 
means  is  demonstration,  leaving  no  doubt,  and  Inspiring 
Implicit  faith,  by  the  powerful  working  of  the  Spirit  (ther 
exhibited  both  outwardly  by  miracles,  and  inwardly  bj 
working  on  the  heart,  now  in  the  latter  and  the  more  Ins. 
portant  wa.,  only,  (Matthew  7.  29;  Acts  6.  10;  Hebrew*  4. 
12;  cf.  also  Romans  15.  19).  The  same  simple  power  ac- 
companies Divine  truth  now,  producing  certain  pereu» 
sion  and  conversion,  when  thr<  Spirit  demonstrate*  by  if 
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9.  stand  in  .  .  .  windoin  of  men — rest  on  It,  owe  Itn  ori- 
gin ami  continuance  to  It.  6,7.  Yet  the  Gospel  preach- 
ing, so  far  from  being  at  variance  with  true  "  wisdom," 
Is  a  wisdom  Infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  wise  of  the 
world.  w«  speak— resuming  "  we"  (preachers,  I,  Apollos, 
•to.)  from  "we  preach"  (ch.  1.  28),  only  that  here,  "we 
•peak"  refers  to  something  less  public  (cf.  v.  7.  IS,  "mys- 
tery," "hidden")  than  "we  preach,"  which  Is  public. 
For"  wlndom"  here  denotes  not  the  whole  of  Christian 
doctrine,  but  Its.  sublimer  and  deeper  principle*,  perfect 
—those  nurtured  in  Christian  experience  and  knowledge  alone 
can  understand  the  true  superiority  of  the  Christian  wis- 
dom which  St.  Paul  preached.  Distinguished  not  only 
from  worldly  and  natural  men,  but  also  from  babes,  who 
though  "  In  Christ"  retain  much  that  Is  "carnal"  (ch.3.  1, 
J),  and  cannot  therefore  understand  the  deeper  truths  of 
Christianity  (ch.  14.  20;  Phlllpplans  8.  15;  Hebrews  5.  14). 
St.  Paul  does  not  mean  by  the  "mystery"  or  "hidden  wis- 
dom (v.  7),  some  hiiiden  tradition  distinct  from  the  Gospel 
(like  the  Church  of  Rome's  "dlsclplina  arcanl,"  and  doc- 
trine of  reserve),  but  the  unfolding  of  the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  once  hidden  in  God's  counsels,  but  now  an- 
nounced to  all,  which  would  be  intelligently  compre- 
hended in  proportion  as  the  hearer's  Inner  life  became 
perfectly  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ.  Cf.  In- 
stances of  such  "  mysteries,"  i.  e.,  deeper  Christian  truths, 
not  preached  at  St.  Paul's  first  coming  to  Corinth,  when 
he  confined  himself  to  the  fundamental  elements  (v.  2), 
but  now  spoken  to  the  "perfect"  (ch.  15.  51;  Romans  11. 
15 ;  Ephesians  3.  5,  6).  "Perfect"  is  used  not  of  absolute 
perfection,  but  relatively  to  "  babes,"  or  those  less  ripe  in 
Christian  growth  (cf.  Phlllpplans  3.  12,  15,  with  1  John  2. 
12-14).  "  God"  (v.  7)  Is  opposed  to  the  world,  the  apostles 
to  "  the  princes  (great  and  learned  men)  of  this  world"  (v. 
8;  cf.  ch.  1. 20).  [Hengkl.]  come  to  naught— nothingness 
(oh.  1.  28).  They  are  transient,  not  immortal.  Therefore, 
their  wisdom  is  not  real.  [Bengel.]  Rather,  translate 
with  Alford,  "  Which  are  being  brought  to  naught,"  viz., 
by  God's  choosing  the  "things  which  are  not  (the  weak 
and  despised  things  of  the  Gospel),  to  bring  to  naught  (the 
same  verb  as  here)  things  that  are"  (ch.  1.  28).  7.  wisdom 
of  Sod — emphatically  contrasted  with  the  wisdom  of  men 
and  of  this  world  (v.  5,  6).  In  a  mystery — connected  in 
construction  with  "  we  speak :"  We  speak  as  dealing  with 
a  mystery,  i.  e.,  not  something  to  be  kept  hidden,  but  what 
heretofore  was  so,  but  is  now  revealed.  Whereas  the  Pagan 
mysteries  were  revealed  only  to  a  chosen  few,  the  Gospel 
mysteries  were  made  known  to  all  who  would  obey  the 
ti  nth.  "  If  out  Gospel  be  hid.  It  is  hid  to  them  that  are 
lost"  (2  Corinthians  4.  3),  "whom  the  God  of  this  world 
hath  blinded."  Ordinarily  we  use  "mystery"  In  refer- 
ence to  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  is  withheld;  the 
apostles,  lu  reference  to  those  to  whom  It  la  revealed. 
[Whatilt.]  It  Is  hidden  before  It  Is  brought  forward, 
and  when  It  Is  brought  forward  It  still  remains  hidden 
to  those  that  are  Imperfect.  [Bengel.]  ordained — lit., 
foreordained  (cf.  t>.  9),  "  prepared  for  them  that,  love  Him." 
before  the  world— rather,  "  before  the  ages"  (of  time),  i.  e., 
from  eternity.  This  Infinitely  antedates  worldly  wisdom 
In  antiquity.  It  was.  before  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  but  eternally  before  the  world  Itself  and  Its  ages. 
to  our  glory— ours  both  now  and  hereafter,  from  "the 
L^«V  of  glory"  (i>.  8),  who  bring*  to  naught  "the  princes  of 
this  woriQ.::  S.  Which — wisdom.  The  strongest  prool 
of  the  natural  man's  destitution  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
i- rue  I  fled  .  .  .  Lord  of  glory— implying  the  Inseparable 
connection  of  Christ's  humanity  and  His  divinitv.  The 
!iOrd  of  glory  (which  He  had  in  His  own  right  before  the 
world  was,  John  17.  4,  24)  was  crucified.  9.  But— (it  has 
happened)  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  Ac— A  L- 
roxD  translates,  "The  things  which  eye  saw  not,  Ac,  the 
things  which  God  prepared,  Ac,  to  us  God  revealed 
trough  His  Spirit."  Thus,  however,  the  "but"  of  v.  10 
;»  Ignored.  Rather  construe,  as  EanrjB,  "  ('  We  speak,' 
•applied  from  v.  %  things  which  eye  saw  not  (heretofore), 
*c,  things  which  God  prepared,  Ac  But  God  r«»««*led 
,h«m  to  us,  Ac"  The  quotation  U  not  a  verbatim  one, 
tut  an   Inspired   exposition  <>t   the  "  wisdom"  (v.  6.  from 


Isaiah  64.  4).  The  exceptive  words,  "O  God,  miM;  •:■.  «, 
except)  Uiee,"  are  not  quoted  directly,  but  are  vlrttwut:* 
expressed  in  the  exposition  of  them  (v.  10),  "  None  !>■* 
thou,  O  God,  seest  these  mysteries,  and  God  hath  rtvt.aiedt 
ther.t  to  us  by  His  Spirit."  entered — lit.,  come  tip  into  tft« 
heart.  A  Hebraism  (cf.  Margin,  Jeremiah  3,  hi;.  Iz 
Isaiah  64.  it  Is  "Prepared  (lit.,  "will  do")  for  him  thai 
waileth  for  him,"  here,  "for  them  that  love  Him."  Foy 
Isaiah  spake  to  them  who  waited  for  Messiah's  appear- 
ance as  future;  St.  Paul,  to  them  who  love  Him  as  havtut 
actually  appeared  (1  John  4.  19),  cf.  v.  12,  "  the  things  tha» 
are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  [Beng«l.]  10.  rev«al«« 
.  .  .  by  .  .  .  Spirit— the  inspiration  of  thoughts  (so  far  tu 
truth  essential  to  salvation  is  concerned)  makes  tbt 
Christian  (ch.  3.  16;  12.  3;  Matthew  16.  17;  John  16.  18;  1 
John  2.  20,  27);  that  of  words,  the  prophet  (2  Samuel  2ft.  1 
2;  1  Kings  IS.  1,  5),  "by  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (».  18 
John  20.  30,  31 ;  2  Peter  1.  21).  The  secrets  of  revel* 
tlon  are  secret  to  some,  not  because  those  who  know 
them  will  not  reveal  them  (for  indeed,  the  very  notion 
of  revelation  implies  an  unveiling  of  what  had  bees 
verled),  but  because  those  to  whom  they  are  announced 
have  not  the  will  or  power  to  comprehend  them.  Heno* 
the  Spirit-taught  alone  know  these  secrets  (Psalm  2f 
14;  Proverbs  3.  82;  John  7.  17;  15.  15).  u»u>  us—  th» 
"perfect"  or  fully  matured  in  Christian  cxperlenoi 
(e.  6).  Intelligent  men  may  understand  the  outline  ol 
doctrines;  but  without  the  Holy  Spirit's  revelation  to  tht 
heart,  these  will  be  to  them  a  mere  outline — a  skeleton 
correct  perhaps,  but  wanting  life  [Cautions  for  the  Times 
Xiv.J  (Luke  10.  21).  the  Spirit  searcheth—  working  In  m 
and  with  our  Spirits  (cf.  Romans  8. 16,  26,  27).  The  Old 
Testament  shows  us  God  (the  Father)  for  us.  Tha  Gos- 
pels, God  (the  Son)  with  us.  The  Acts  and  Epistles,  God 
(the  Holy  Ghost)  in  us  |  MonodJ  (Galatlans  3.  14).  doef 
things  of  God-CPsalm  92.  5.)  His  Divine  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  counsels.  The  Spirit  delights  to  explore  th* 
infinite  depths  of  His  own  Divine  mind,  and  then  reveal 
them  to  us,  according  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding 
them  (Deuteronomy  29.  29).  This  proves  the  personality 
and  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Godhead  cannot  b* 
separated  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  manhood  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  spirit  of  man.  [Bexokl.]  11.  whal 
man,  &r.—iu.,  who  of  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  KAJI, 
save  the  spirit  of  that  man  f  things  of  God  knoweth  bm 
man — rather,  "none  knoweth,"  not  angal  or  man.  This 
proves  the  impossibility  of  any  knowing  the  things  of 
God,  sa ve  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (who  alone  knows  them, 
since  even  In  the  case  of  man,  so  infinitely  Inferior  In 
mind  to  God,  none  of  his  fellow-men,  but  his  own  spirit 
alone  kn.  ws  the  things  hidden  within  him).  14.  we  .  .  . 
received,  not  ,  .  .  spirit  of  ,  .  .  world — the  personal  sril 
"  spirit  that  now  worketn  in  the  children  of  dlsobedlenoa* 
(Ephesians  2.  2).  This  spirit  Is  natural  In  the  unregener- 
ate,  and  needs  not  to  be  received.  Spirit  which  Is  of  God 
— i.  e.,  which  comes  from  God.  We  have  received  It  only 
by  the  gift  of  God,  whose  Spirit  it  is,  whereas  onr  own 
spirit  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  men  (v.  11).  that  we 
might  know  .  .  .  things  .  .  .  freely  given  ...  of  God 
present  experimental  knowledge,  to  onr  unspeakable 
comfort,  of  His  deep  mysteries  of  wisdom,  and  of  onr  fu- 
ture possession  of  the  good  "  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Hliu"  (v.  9).  IS.  also — we  not 
only  know  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we  also  speak  the 
"things  freely  given  to  us  of  God"  (t>.  12),  which  th# 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth— the  old  MSS.  read  "the  Spirit*- 
simply,  without  "Holy."  comparing  spiritual  thtngi 
with  spiritual — expounding  the  Splrlt-lnsplred  Old  Tes- 
tament Scripture,  by  comparison  with  the  Gospel  which 
Jesus  by  the  same  Spirit  revealed  [Gbotius];  and  con- 
versely illustrating  the  Gospel  mysteries  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Old  Testament  types.  [Ohrysostoic]  So 
the  Greek  word  Is  translated,  "comparing"  (2  Corinthian* 
10. 12).  WAHt  (Clains)  translates,  "  explaining  (as  the  Greet 
la  translated.  Genesis  40.  8,  LXX.)  to  spiritual  (i.  «.,  Spirit 
taught  men)  men,  spiritual  things  (the  things  which  w» 
oursel vhs  are  taught  by  the  Sp'"lt)."  Hpir  viaajfht  tnt>* 
alone  can   comprehend   spirltua     truths.       iSVs    boc*nr*r 
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rtttk  •.  t,  »,  10,  It,  16 ;  oh.  8.  I.  Alfokd  troiwiate*,  "  Patting 
together  (combining)  spirituals  with  spirituals;"  i.  «.,  at- 
taching spiritual  word*  to  spiritual  things,  which  we 
should  not  do,  If  we  were  to  use  words  of  worldly  wisdom 
to  expound  spiritual  things  (so  «.  1,  4;  1  Peter  1. 11).  Per- 
limps  the  generality  of  the  neuters  Is  designed  to  compre 
tiend  these  several  notions  by  implication.  Comparing, 
or  combining,  spirituals  with  spirituals ;  Implying  both 
Xi^at  sp. ritual  things  are  only  suited  to  spiritual  persons 
iso  'things"  comprehended  person*,  ch.  1.  27),  and  also 
that  spiritual  truths  can  only  be  combined  with  spiritual 
CBot  worldly-wise)  words,  and  lastly,  spirituals  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament*  can  only  be  understood  by  mutual 
•ornparlson  or  combination,  not  by  combination  with 
worldly  "wisdom,"  or  natural  perceptions  (ch.  1.  21,  22;  2. 
1,  4-9;  of.  Psalm  119.  18).  14.  natural  man-tt,,  a  man  of 
mimal  souL  As  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  man,  he  is 
(oveined  by  the  animal  soul,  which  overbears  his  spirit, 
which  latter  is  without  the  Spirit  of  God  ( Jude  19).  So  the 
smitnal  (Bnglish  Version,  "  natural")  body,  or  body  led  by 
the  lower  animal  nature  (Including  both  the  mere  human 
■alien  reason  and  heart),  Is  contrasted  with  the  Spirlt- 
qulckened  body  (ch.  15.  44-46).  The  carnal  man  (the  man 
led  by  bodily  appetites,  and  also  by  a  self-exalting  spirit, 
estranged  from  the  Divine  life)  is  closely  akin;  so  too  the 
"earthly."  "Devilish,"  or  "demon-like;"  "led  by  an 
evil  spirit,"  is  the  awful  character  of  such  a  one,  in  its 
worst  type  (James  3.  15).  recei-veth  not — though  they  are 
oUered  to  him,  and  are  "  worthy  of  being  received  by  all 
men"  (1  Timothy  1. 15).    they  are  foolishness  onto  him 

-  whereas  he  seeks  "  wisdom"  (ch.  1.  22).    neither  can  he 

-  not  only  does  he  not,  but  he  cannot  know  them,  and 
therefor*  has  no  wish  to  "receive"  them  (Romans  8.7). 
is.  He  that  la  spiritual— to.,  "  the  spiritual  (man)."  In 
1. 14,  it  is  "A  (not  "the,"  as  English  Version)  natural  man." 
r*W  tjriri'ual  is  the  man  distinguished  above  his  fellow- 
men,  as  he  in  w'lom  the  Spirit  rules.  In  the  unregenerate, 
the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(and  which  is  so  in  the  regenerate),  is  overridden  by  the 
animal  soul,  and  Is  in  abeyance,  so  teat  such  a  one  is 
ji^ver  called  "spiritual."  judgcth  all  things — and  per- 
«-ns,  by  their  true  standard  (cf.  ch.  6.  2-1;  1  John  4. 1),  in 
*  *ar  as  he  is  spiritual.  "Disoemeth  .  .  .  is  discerned," 
would  better  accord  with  the  translation  of  the  same  Greek 
!*>.  11).  Otherwise  for  "  discerned,"  in  v.  14,  translate, 
■judged  of,"  to  accord  with  the  translation,  'Judgeth  .  .  . 
is  judged,"  in  this  15th  verse.  He  has  a  practical  insight 
Into  the  verities  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  Is  not  Infallible 
on  all  theoretical  points.  If  an  Individual  may  have  the 
8^  rit  without  being  Infallible,  why  may  not  the  Church 
hove  the  Spirit,  and  yet  not  be  infallible  (a  refutation  of 
lb.'  plea  of  Rome  for  the  Church's  infallibility,  from  Mat- 
ch'  w  28.  20;  John  16. 18)T  As  the  believer  and  the  Church 
have  the  Spirit,  and  are  yet  not  therefore  impeccable,  so 
be  and  the  Church  have  the  Spirit,  and  yet  are  not  infal- 
lible or  impeccable.  He  and  the  Church  are  both  infalli- 
ble and  impeccable,  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  led  by  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  leads  into 
all  truth  and  holiness ;  but  His  influence  on  believers  and 
on  the  Church  Is  as  yet  partial.  Jesus  alone,  who  had  the 
Spirit  without  measure  (John  3.  34),  is  both  Infallible  and 
Impeccable.  Scripture,  because  it  was  written  by  men, 
who  whilst  writing  were  infallibly  inspired,  is  unmixed 
truth  (Proverbs  28.  6;  1  John  2.  27).  16.  For— proof  of  v. 
ii,  that  the  spiritual  man  "Is  Judged  of  no  man."  In  order 
to  judge  the  spiritual  man,  t.heordinary  man  must  "know 
the  mind  of  the  Lord."  But  "who  of  ordinary  men 
ksowi"  that?  that  he  may  Instruct  him — i.  «.,  so  as  to 
M  «ble  to  set  Him  right  as  His  counsellor  (quoted  from 
Isaian  40.  18,  14).  So  the  LXX.  translate  the  Greek  verb, 
which  means  to  prove,  In  Acts  9.  22.  Natural  men  who 
judge  spiritual  men,  living  according  to  the  mind  of 
ttod  ("We  have  the  mind  of  Christ"),  are  virtually  wish- 
ing to  instruct  God,  and  bring  Him  to  another  mind, 
as  counsellors  sotting  to  right  their  king,  we  have  the 
atlnd  of  Christ — in  our  degree  of  capability  to  apprehend 
it.  Isaiah  40.  refers  to  Jehovah  ;  therefore,  as  it  Is  ap- 
»Il«*i  aero  to  Christ,  He  is  Jenovan. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-23.  St.  Pact,  could  not  speak  to  ran  Oi*  M 
Spikitual  Truths,  as  thky  were  carnal,  oontmjtb- 
ing  for  their  several  teachers;  these  are  noth- 
ING but  Workers  for  God,  to  whom  thit  most  arm 
Account  in  the  Day  of  Fiery  Judgment.  Thi  Hiax- 
ers  are  God's  Temple,  which  they  must  not  Dinu 
by  Contentions  for  Teachers,  who,  as  well  as  au 
things,  ark  theirs,  being  Christ's,  l.  And  l— i, «,,  as 
the  natural  (animal)  man  cannot  receive,  so  I  also  could 
not  speak  unto  you  the  deep  things  of  God,  as  I  would  to  the 
spiritual;  but  I  was  compelled  to  speak  to  you  a*  I  would 
to  men  of  flesh.  The  oldest  MSS.  read  this  for  "  carnal." 
The  former  {lit.,  fleshy)  implies  men  wholly  of  flesh,  or  nat- 
ural. Carnal,  or  fleshly.  Implies  not  they  were  wholly  nat- 
ural or  unregenerate  (ch.  2.  14),  but  that  they  had  much  of 
a  carnal  tendency;  e.g.,  their  divisions.  St.  Paul  had  t© 
speak  to  them  as  he  would  to  men  wholly  natural,  inas- 
much as  they  are  still  carnal  (v.  3)  In  many  respects,  not- 
withstanding their  conversion  (ch.  1.  4-9).  bntoee — con- 
trasted with  the  perfect  (fully  matured)  in  Christ  (Oolco- 
sians  1.  28;  of.  Hebrews  5.  13,  14).  This  Implies  they  wore 
not  men  wholly  of  flesh,  though  carnal  In  tendencies. 
They  had  life  in  Christ,  but  it  was  weak.  He  blames 
them  for  being  still  in  a  degree  (not  altogether,  cf.  ch.  L.  5, 
7;  therefore  he  says  "as")  babes  in  Christ,  when  by  this 
time  they  ought  to  have  "come  unto  a  perfect  man,  untc 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Kpbe- 
Blans  4.  13).  In  Romans  7.  14,  also  the  oldest  MSS.  read 
"  I  am  a  man  of  flesh."  SJ.  (Hebrews  5. 12.)  milk— the  ele- 
mentary "principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  (oh.  6.  1). 
3.  envying — Jealousy,  rivalry.  As  this  refers  to  their 
feelings,  "  strife  "  refers  to  their  words,  and  "  divisions"  to 
their  actions.  [Bengel.]  There  is  a  gradation,  or  ascend- 
ing climax :  envying  had  produced  strife,  and  strife  divis- 
ions (factious  parties).  [Grotius.]  His  language  becomes 
severer  now  as  He  proceeds;  In  ch.  1.  11  he  had  only  said 
"contentions,"  he  now  multiplies  the  words  (cf.  the 
stronger  term,  ch  4.  6,  than  in  ch.  8.  21).  carnal— for 
"strife"  is  a  "work  of  the  flesh"  (Galatians  5.20).  The 
"  flesh  "  includes  all  feelings  that  aim  not  at  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  but  at  gratifying  soil, 
walk  as  men — as  unregenerate  men  (cf.  Matthew  16.  28). 
"  After  the  flesh,  not  after  the  Spirit "  of  God,  as  becomes 
you  as  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  (Romans  8.  4;  Galatians 
6.  25,  26).  4.  (Ch.  1.  12.)  are  ye  not  carnal— the  oldest 
MSS.  read  "Are  ye  not  men*"  i.e.,  "walking  as  men* 
unregenerate  (v.  3).  5.  Paul  .  .  .  Apollos — the  oldest  MSS. 
read  In  the  reverse  order,  Apollo*  .  .  .  Paul.  He  put* 
Apollos  before  himself  In  humility,  who  then— seeing 
then  that  ye  severally  strive  so  for  your  favourite  teach- 
ers, "  Who  Is  (of  what  Intrinsic  power  and  dignity)  Paulf" 
If  so  great  an  apostle  reasons  so  of  himself,  how  muah 
more  does  humility,  rather  than  self-seeking,  become  or- 
dinary ministers!  tout  ministers,  Ac— the  oldest  MSB 
have  no  "but."  "Who is  Apollos  .  .  .  PaulT  (mere) min- 
isters (a  lowly  word  appropriate  here,  servants),  by  whom 
(not  "in  whom;"  by  whose  ministratums)  ye  believed."  an 
.  .  .  Lord  gave  to  every  man — i.  e\,  to  the  several  hearers. 
for  it  was  God  that  "gave  the  increase"  (»».  6).  ••!... 
planted,  Apollos  watered — (Acts  18.  1 ;  19.  1.)  Apollos  at 
his  own  desire  (Acts  18.  27)  was  sent  by  the  brethren  to 
Corinth,  and  there  followed  up  the  work  which  St.  Paul 
had  begun.  God  gave  i  he  increase — t. «.,  the  growth  (v.  IB; 
Aots  18.  27).  "Believed  through  grace."  Though  ministers 
are  nothing,  and  God  all  in  all,  yet  God  works  by  Instru- 
ments, and  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  In  the  faithful  use 
of  means.  This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  ours 
is  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit.  7.  neither  Is  he  that  .  .  . 
anytto.lv m  .  .  .  but  <iod— viz.,  Is  all  In  all.  "God"  is  em- 
phatically last  in  the  Greek,  "  He  that  giveth  the  increase 
(namely),  God."  Here  follows  a  parenthesis  from  *,  I  M 
v.  21,  where  "Lot  no  man  glory  In  men"  stands  In  astir 
thetic  contrast  to  God  here.  8.  one— essentially  In  the*? 
aim  they  are  one,  engaged  In  one  and  the  same  ministry 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  made  by  you  the  oooasclos 
of  forming  separate*  parties,     and  every  m«B-rs?!jw 
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***£  er«ry  man."    Though  In  their  service  or  ministry, 
the*  are  essentially  "  one,"  yet  every  minister  Is  sepa- 
rately responsible  in  "hU  own  "  work,  and  "  shall  receive 
fete  own  (emphatically  repeated)  reward,  according  to  his 
mem  labour."    The  retuard  is  something  over  and  above 
personal  salvation  (v.  14,  15 ;  2  John  8).     He  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to,  not  his  success  or  the  amount  of 
work  done,  bnt  "according  to  his  own  labour."    It  shall 
be  said  to  him,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  (not  success- 
ful, bnt)/n«fyW  servant,  enter  thou  Into  the  Joy  of  thy 
Lord  "  (Matthew  25.28).    9.  Translate,  as  the  Greek  collo- 
cation of  words,  and  the  emphasis  on  "God"  thrice  re- 
peated, requires,  "For  (in  proof  that  "each  shall  receive 
reward  according  to  his  own  labour,"  viz.,  from  God)  It  is 
of  God  that  we  are  the  fellow-workers  (labouring  with,  but 
under,  and  belonging  to  Him  as  His  servants,  2  Corinthians 
5.  20;  6.  1 ;  of.  Acts  15.  4;  Note,  1  Thessalonlans  8.  2)  of  God 
that  ye  are  the  field  (or  tillage,,  of  God  that  ye  are  the 
building."    [Auokd.J   "  Building  "  is  a  new  image  intro- 
duced here,  as  suited  better  than  that  of  husbandry,  to  set 
forth  the  different  kinds  of  teaching  and  their  results, 
which  he  Is  now  about  to  discuss.    "  To  edify  "  or  "  build 
or     tae  Church  of  Christ  Is  similarly  used  (Ephesians  2. 21, 
S3;  4. 29).    10.  grace  .  . .  given  unto  me— St.  Paul  puts  this 
first,  to  gu*rd  against  seeming  to  want  humility,  In  pro- 
nouncing himself  "  a  wise  master-builder,"  In  the  clause 
following.    [Chrysostom.]    The  "  grace  "  Is  that  "  given  " 
to  him  In  common  with  all  Christians  (v.  5),  only  propor- 
tioned to  the  work  which  God  had  for  him  to  do.    [Aii- 
FORD.]    wise— i.  e.,  skilful.    His  skill  Is  shown  in  his  laying 
a  foundation.    The  unskilful  builder  lays  none  (Luke  6. 
49).    Christ  Is  the  foundation  (t\  11).    another— who  ever 
eomes  after  me.   Hedoes  not  name  Apollos;  for  he  speaks 
generally  of  all  successors,  whoever  they  be.    His  warning, 
"  Let  every  man  (every  teacher)  take  heed  how,"  Ac,  re- 
fers to  other  successors  rather  than  Apollos,  who  doubt- 
less did  not,  as  they,  build  wood,  hay,  Ac,  on  the  founda- 
tion (cf.  ch.  4.  15).    "  I  have  done  my  part,  let  them  who 
follow  me  see  (so  the  Greek  for  "take  heed")  to  theirs." 
[  Hkngel.]    how— with  what  material.    [Alford.]    How 
6ir  wisely,  and  In  builder-like  style  (1  Peter  4. 11).    bulld- 
rt  h  (Hereupon — here  the  building  or  superstructure  raised 
o*  Christ  the  "  foundation,"  laid  by  Paul  (oh.  2.  2)  is  not, 
as  in  Ephesians  2.  20,  21,  the  Christian  Churoh  made  up  of 
believers,  the  "  lively  stones  "  (1  Peter  2.  5),  but  the  doc- 
trinal  and  practical  teaching  which  the  teachers  who  suc- 
ceeded Paul,  superadded  to  his  first  teaching ;  not  that 
they  taught  what  was  false,  but  their  teaching  was  subtle 
and  speculative  reasoning,  rather  than  solid  and  simple 
truth.    11.  (Isaiah  28. 16;  Acts  4. 12;  Ephesians  2. 20.)    For 
—my  warning  ("take  heed,"  Ac,  v.  10)  is  as  to  the  super- 
structure ("bulldeth  thereupon"),  not  as  to  the  foundation: 
"For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  which 
has  (already)  been  laid  (by  God)  Jesus  Christ,"  the  person, 
not  the  mere  abstract  doctrine  about  Him,  though  the 
latter  also  is  Included;  Jesus,  God-Saviour ;  Christ,  Mes- 
siah or  Anointed,    can— a  man  can  not  lay  any  other, 
since  the  only  one  recognized  by  God  has  been  already 
laid.     1*.  Now- rather,  "But."    The  image  is  that  of  a 
building  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  partly  composed  of 
durable  and  precious,  partly  of  perishable  materials.   The 
"  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,"  which  all  can  bear  Are 
(Revelation  21.  18,  19),  are  teachings  that  will  stand  the 
fiery  test  of  Judgment ;  "wood,  hay,  stubble,"  are  those 
which  cannot  stand  It;  not  positive  heresy,  for  that  would 
destroy  the  foundation,  but  teaching  mixed  up  with  hu- 
man philosophy  and  Judaism,  curious  rather  than  useful. 
Besides  the  teachings,  the  superstructure  represents  also 
the  persons  cemented  to  the  Church  by  them,  the  reality 
of  whose  conversion,  through  the  teachers'  Instrumen- 
tality, will  be  tested  »t  the  last  day.    Where  there  Is  the 
Isaat  grain  of  real  gold  of  faith,  it  shall  never  be  lost  (1 
Pster  1.7;  cf.  ch.  4. 12).    On  the  other  hand,  the  lightest 
straw   feeds  the  fire.     [Bengei*]     (Matthew  5. 19.)     13. 
Sivmry  rau'i  •work— Each  teacher's  superstructure  on 
the  foundation,    the  day— of  the  Lord  (ch.  1.  8 ;  Hebrews 
Mi  86;   1  Thessalonlans  5.  4).     The  article  Is  emphatic, 
"i%*  day.  "  i.  «.,  the  great  day  of  davs,  the  long  expected 
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day.     declare  it — old    English   for  "make  It  clear"  <c* 
4.  4).    It  shall  be  revealed  by  fire—  li,  i.  «.,  "every  cian'i 
work."    Rather,  "  He,"  the  Lord,  whose  day  it  is  (2  Thes- 
salonlans 1.  7,  8).     Translate  lit.,  "  Is  being  revealed   (th« 
present  in  the  Greek  implies  the  certainty  and  nearnmt 
of  the  event,  Revelation  22.  10,  20)  in  fire"  (Malachl  8. 3,  *■ 
4. 1).    The  fire  (probably  figurative  here,  as  the  gold,  hag 
Ac.)  Is  not  purgatory  (as  Rome  teaches,  i.  t.,  puriflcaSori) 
and  punitive),  but  probatory,  not  restricted  to  those  dying 
In  "venial  sin  :"  the  supposed  intermediate  clots  betwes* 
those  entering  heaven  at  once,  and  those  dying  in  mortal 
sin  who  go  to  hell,  but  universal,  testing  the  godly  and 
ungodly  alike  (2  Corinthians  5.  10;   cf.  Mark  9.  49).    This 
fire  Is  not  till  the  last  day,  the  supposed  fire  of  purgatorj 
begins  at  death.    The  fire  of  St.  Paul  is  to  try  the  works, 
the  fire  of  purgatory  the  persons,  of  men.    St.  Paul's  fir* 
causes  "  loss"  to  the  sufferers ;  Rome's  purgatory,  great 
gain,  viz.,  heaven  at  last  to  those  purged  by  It,  if  only  It 
were  true.  Thus  this  passage,  quoted  by  Rome  for,  is  alto- 
gether against,  purgatory.  "  It  was  not  this  doctrine  thai 
gave  rise  to  prayers  for  the  dead;   but  the  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead  [which  crept  In  from  the  affection- 
ate but  mistaken  solicitude  of  survivorsj  gave  rise  to  the 
doctrine."     [Whatelt.]     14.   abide— abide   the  testing 
fire  (Matthew  3. 11, 12).    which  he  hath  built  thereupon 
— which  he  built  on  the  foundation,    reward — wages,  as  a 
builder,  i.  e.,  teacher.    His  converts  built  on  Christ  the 
foundation,  through  his  faithful  teaching,  shall  be  hla 
"crown  of  rejoicing"  (2  Corinthians  1. 14;  Phllipplans  2. 
16;   1  Thessalonlans  2.  19).    15.  If  ...  be  burnt-If  any 
teacher's  work  consist  of  such  materials  as  the  fire  will 
destroy.    [Alford.]    suffer  loss— i.  e.,  forfeit  the  special 
"  reward ;"  not  that  he  shall  lose  salvation  (which  is  alto- 
gether a,  free  gift,  not  a  "  reward"  or  wages),  for  he  remain* 
still  on  the  foundation  (v.  12;  2  John  6).    saved  $  yet  so  at 
by  lire— rather,  "  so  as  through  fire"  (Zecharlah  3. 2 ;  Amot 
4.11;  Jnde  23).    "Saved,  yet  not  without  fire"  (Romans  % 
27).    [Bengel.]    As   a   builder  whose  building,  not  the 
foundation,  is  consumed  by  fire,  escapes,  but  with  Uk 
loss  of  his  work  [Alfohd],  as  the  shipwrecked  merchan . 
though  he  has  lost  his  merchandise,  Is  saved,  ihorju 
having  to  pass  through  the  waves.    [Bengel.]    Malachl  & 
1,  2;  and  4. 1,  give  the  key  to  explain  the  Imagery.    Th« 
"  Lord  suddenly  coming  to  His  temple"  In  flaming  "  fire,' ' 
all  the  parts  of  the  building  which  will  not  stand  thai 
fire  will  be  consumed;  the  builders  will  escape  with  per 
sonal  salvation,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  work,  through 
the  midst  of  the  conflagration.    [Alford.]    Again,  a  dis- 
tinction is  recognized  between  minor  and  fundamental 
doctrines  (if  we  regard  the  superstructure  as  representing 
the  doctrines  superadded  to  the  elementary  essentials);  a 
man  may  err  as  to  the  former,  and  yet  be  saved,  but  not 
so  as  to  the  latter  (cf.  Phllipplans  3.  15).    16.  Know  y« 
not— It  Is  no  new  thing  I  tell  yon,  In  calling  you  "  God'i 
building;"  ye  know  and  ought  to  remember,  ye  are  the 
noblest  kind  of  building,  "the  temple  of  God."    ye — all 
Christians  form  together  one  vast  temple.    The  expres- 
sion Is  not,  "ye  are  temples,"  but  "ye  are  the  temple"  col- 
lectively, and  "  lively  stones"  (1  Peter  2.  5)  Individually. 
God  .  .  .  Spirit— God's  Indwelling,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  one ;  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  God.    No  lit- 
eral "  temple"  is  recognized  by  the  New  Testament  In  tht 
Christian  Church.  The  only  one  Is  the  spiritual  tempi*, 
the  whole  body  of  believing  worshippers  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  (ch.  6.  19;  John  4.  28,  24).    The  synagogue. 
not  the  temple,  was  the  model  of  the  Christian  house  of 
worship.    The  temple  was  the  house  of  sacrifice,  rathet 
than  of  prayer.    Prayers  in  the  temple  were  silent  and 
Individual  (Luke  I.  10;  18.  10-13),  not  Joint  and  publio,  noi 
with  reading  of  Scripture,  as  In  the  synagogue.  The  tem- 
ple, as  the  name  means  (from  a  Greek  root  ■  to  dwell") 
was  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  God.  where  alone  He  pu1 
His  name.    The  synagogue  (as  the  name  means  an  assent 
bit/)  was  the  place  for  assembling  men.    God  now  too  hs* 
His  earthly  temple,  not  one  of  wood  and  stone,  but  the 
congregation  of  believers,   the  "living  stones"    on  th« 
"spiritual  house."     Believers  are  all  spiritual  priests  U 
it.    Jesus  Christ,  our  wi*n  Priest,  has  tb«  only  liter* 
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►.*>4«thooa  (Malachl   1.  11;    Matthew  18.20;    1  Peter  2.  5). 
[S  XTKIWOA.]    IT.  If  any  .  .  .  denle  .  .  .  destroy— rather, 
ba  the  Greek  verb  Is  the  same  In  both  eases,  "  destroy  .  .  . 
4e*troy."    God  repays  tn  kind  by  a  righteous  retaliation. 
fho  destroyer  shall  himself  be  destroyed.    A.s  temporal 
leath  wm  the  penalty  of  marring  the  material  temple 
(Leviticus  16,  2;  Daniel  5.  2,8,  SO),  so  eternal  death  Is  the 
penalty  of  marring  the  spiritual  temple— the  Churoh.  The 
'34*troi/er$  here  (v.  16,  17),  are  distinct  from  the  unwise  or 
unskilful  builders  (v.  12, 15) ;  the  latter  held  fast  the  "  foun- 
£at&on  "  (v.  11),  and,  therefore,  though  they  lose  their  work 
at  superstructure  and  the  special  reward,  yet  they  are 
Unmselves  saved ;  the  destroyers,  on  the  contrary,  assail- 
ed with  false  teaching  the  foundation,  and  so  subvert  the 
veiitple  Itself,  and  shall  therefore  be  destroyed.    (See  Note, 
u.  10.)  [EsTiueand  Nkandkb.]  I  think  St.  Paul  passes  here 
frwm  the  teachers  to  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  who, 
by  profession,  are  "priests  unto  God"  (Exodus  19.  6;  1 
Peter  2.  9;  Revelation  1.  6).    As  the  Aaronlo  priests  were 
doomed  to  die  if  they  violated  the  old  temple  (Exodus  28. 
13),  so  any  Christian  who  violates  the  sanctity  of  the 
ipL  ritual  temple,  shall  perish  eternally  (Hebrews  12. 14 ;  10. 
J8,  81).    holy— Inviolable  (Habakkuk  2. 20).    which  temple 
ye  are— rather,  "  the  which  «.  e„  holy)  are  ye"  [Alfobd], 
and,  therefore,  want  of  holiness  on  the  part  of  any  of  you 
(or,  as  Estiub,  "to  tamper  with  the  foundation  in  teaching 
yon  ")  is  a  violation  of  the  temple,  which  cannot  be  let  to 
pass  with  Impunity.    Gbotius  supports  English  Version. 
1 8 .  seemeth— i.  e„  is,  and  is  regarded  by  himself  and  others, 
wise  la  this  world  —  wise  In  mere  worldly  wisdom  (oh.  1. 
at),    let  him  become  a  fool— by  receiving  the  Gospel  in 
Its  unworldly  simplicity,   and  so  becoming  a  fool  in  the 
world's  sight,    [Alfobd.]    Let  him  no  longer  think  himself 
■vise,  but  seek  the  true  wisdom  from  God,  bringing  his  un- 
derstanding Into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  faith.    [Es- 
riUB.]  19.  with  God— in  the  judgment  of  God.  It  Is  written 
-in  Job  5. 18.    The  formula  of  quoting  Scbiptube  used 
tiore,  establishes  the  canoniclty  of  Job.    He  taketh  .  .  . 
twise  In  .  .  .  own  craftiness— proving  the  "  foolishness  " 
-.f  the  world's  wisdom,  since  it  Is  made  by  God  the  very 
aare  to  «)atch  those  who  think  themselves  so  wise.    Lit., 
Jt  who  taketh,  &c,  the  whole  of  the  sentence  not  being 
luoted,  but  only  the  part  which  suited  St.  Paul's  purpose. 
3©.  Quotation  from  Psalm  94.  H.    There  It  Is  of  men;  here 
it  Is  "of  the  wise."  St.  Paul  by  Inspiration  states  the  class 
of  men  whose  "thoughts"  (or  rather,  "reasonings,"  as 
fcuit*  lae  Greek  and  the  sense  of  the  context)  the  Spirit  de- 
signated In  the  Psalm,  "  vanity,"  viz.,  the  "  proud  "  (v.  2) 
and  worldly-wise,  whom  God  tn  v.  8  calls  "  fools,"  though 
they  "boast  themselves"  of  their  wisdom  In  pushing  their 
Interests  {v.  4).    31.  let  no  man  glory  In  men— resuming 
ihe  subject  from  v.  4;  cf.  ch.  1. 12  and  81,  where  the  true 
object  of  glorying  is  stated  :  "  he  that  giorieth  let  him  glory 
In  the  Lord."  Also  eh.  4.6,  "That  no  one  of  you  be  puffed 
np  for  one  against  another."    For  all  tilings— not  only 
all  men.    For  you  to  glory  thus  in  men,  Is  lowering  your- 
selves from  your  high  position  as  heirs  of  all  things.    All 
men  (including  your  teachers)  belong  to  Christ,  and  there- 
fore to  you,  by  your  union  with  Him ;  He  makes  them  and 
all  things  work  together  for  your  good  (Romans  8. 28).    Ye 
are  not  for  the  sake  of  them,  but  they  for  the  sake  of  you 
;2  Corinthians  4.  5,  15).    They  belong  to  yon,  not  you  to 
them.    33.  Enumeration  of  some  of  the  "all  things."  The 
teachers,  in  whom  they  gloried,  he  puts  first  (ch.  1. 12).  He 
omits  after  "  Cephas  "  or  Christ  (to  whom  exclusively  some 
at  Corinth  (ch.  1.  12)  professed  to  belong);  but,  instead, 
substitutes  "  ye  are  Christ's  "  (v.  23).    world  .  .  .  life  .  .  . 
death  .  .  .  things  present .  ,  .  things  to  come — not  only 
•ball  they  not  "separate  yon  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ "  (Romans  8.  88,  89),  but  they  "  all  are  yours,"  i.  e., 
are  for  you  (Romans  8.  28),  and  belong  to  you,  as  they  be- 
OUg  to  Christ  your  Head  (Hebrews  1.  2).    things  present 
— "things  actually  present."  [ALFOBD.]  33.  ye  are  Christ's 
—not  Paul's,  or  Apollos',  or  Cephas'  (ch.  11,  8;  Matthew  23, 
8-10).    "  Neither  be  ye  called  masters ;  for  one  is  your  Mas- 
*s»,  even  Christ"  (Romans  14.  8).    Not  merelya  particular 
Motion  of  yon,  but  ye  all  are  Christ's  (ch.  1. 12).    Chrlu?  is 


God's— <ch.  11.  8).    God  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  evens  «S 
Christ,  His  co-equal  Son  (ch.  15.  28 ;  Phlllpplans  2.  fr-11), 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-21.  Tbue  view  of  Ministers:  the  JinxjJUEtrs 
is  not  to  be  p'obestalled ;  meanwhile  the  al'ostlxb' 
low  state  Contrasts  with  the  Cobinthianh'  Pajcty 
pbide,  not  that  st.  paul  would  shame  trick,  but  as 
a  father  wabnthem;  for  which  end  he  sent  tim- 
OTHY, AND  WILL  SOON  COME  HIMSELF.     1.  MCOUtlt  .  .  .  n* 

—Paul  and  Apollos.    ministers  of  Christ— not  heads  of 
the  Church  in  whom  ye  are  severally  to  glory  (oh.  1. 12); 
the  headship  belongs  to  Christ  alone;  we  are  but  His  ser- 
vants ministering  to  you  (oh.  1.13;  3.5,22)..     steward*— 
(Luke  12.  42;  1  Peter  4. 10).    Not  the  depositories  of  graoe, 
but  dispensers  of  It  ("rightly  dividing"  or  dispensing  u\, 
so  far  as  God  gives  us  It,  to  others.    The  Chazan,  or  over- 
seer, in  the  synagogue  answered  to  the  bishop  or  "angel" 
of  the  Church,  who  called  seven  of  the  synagogue  to  read 
the  law  every  sabbath,  and  oversaw  them.    The  Parnasin 
of  the  synagogue,  like  the  ancient "  deacon"  of  the  Church, 
took  care  of  the  poor  (Acts  6.),  and  subsequently  preached 
In  subordination  to  the  presbyters  or  bishops,  as  Stephen 
and  Philip  did.    The  Churoh  is  not  the  appendage  to  the 
priesthood  ;  but  the  minister  is  the  steward  of  God  to  the 
Church.    Man  shrinks  from  too  close  contact  with  God, 
hence  he  willingly  puts  a  priesthood  between,  and  would 
serve  God  by  deputy.    The  Pagan  (like  the  modern  Rom- 
ish) priest  was  rather  to  conceal  than  to  explain  "the 
mysteries  of  God."    The  minister's  office  is  to  "preach'' 
{lit.,  proclaim  as  a  herald,  Matthew  10. 27)  the  deep  truths  of 
God  ("mysteries,"  heavenly  truths,  only  known  by  rev- 
elation), so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed,  and  so  far  an 
his  hearers  are  disposed  to  receive  thorn.    Josephus  says, 
the  Jewish  religion  made  known  to  all  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion,  whilst  the  Pagans  concealed 
from  all  but  the  "  initiated"  few,  the  mysteries  of  theirs. 
3.  Moreover— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Moreover  hire" 
(*.  e.,  on  earth).  The  contrast  thus  is  between  man's  usage 
as  to  stewards  (v.  2),  and  God's  way  (v.  S).    Though  here 
below,  in  the  case  of  stewards,  inquiry  is  made,  that  one  mem 
be  found  (i.  e.,  proved  to  be)  faithful ;  yet  God's  steward 
nwalts  no  such  judgment  of  man,  in  man's  day,  but  the 
Lord's  Judgment  in  His  great  day.     Another  argument 
against  the  Corinthians  for  their  partial  preferences  of 
certain  teachers  for  their  gifts:    whereas  what  God  re- 
quires in  His  stewards  is  faithfulness  (1  Samuel  3.20;  He- 
brews 8. 5;  Margin);  as  indeed  is  required  in  earthly  stew- 
ards, but  with  this  difference  (v.  3),  that  God's  steward* 
await  not  man's  Judgment  to  test  them,  but  the  test!  nf[ 
which  shall  be  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  3.  it  is  a  very  smir.il 
thing — lit., "it  amounts  to  a  very  small  matter;"  not  tha' 
I  despise  your  judgment,  but  as  compared  with  God's,  ll 
almost  comes  to  nothing,    judged  .  .  .  of  man's  judg- 
ment—Mi., "man's  day,"  contrasted  with  the  day  (ch.  a. 
13)  of  the  Lord  (v.  5;  1  Thessalouiaus  5.  4).     "  The  day  of 
man"  Is  here  put  before  us  as  'A person.   [Wahl.]  All  day* 
previous  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  are  man's  days.    Kmest: 
translates  the  thrice  recurring  Greek  for  judged  .  .  .  ju<lgt 
.  .  .  judgeth  (v.  4),  thus :  To  me  for  my  part  (though  cap- 
able of  being  found  faithful)  it  is  a  very  small  matter  that 
I  should  be  approved  of  by  man's  Judgment ;  yen,  1  do  not 
even  assume  Oie  right-  of  judgment  and  apitroving  myself— 
but  He  that  has  the  right,  and  is  able  to  judge  on  my  ct&# 
(the  Dijudicator),  is  the  Lord.     4t.  by  myself— translate. 
"I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  (ministerial)  unfaithful- 
ness."   Bengel  explains  the  Greek  compound,  "to  ck-ontf* 
in  judgments  on  one  In  relation  to  others,"  not  simply  t« 
judge,    am  I  not  hereby  just ifled— Therefore  consclanot 
is  not  an  infallible  guide.  8t.  Paul  did  not  consider  his  so. 
This  verse  is  directly  against  the  Judicial  power  claimed 
by  the  priests  of  Rome.    5.  Disproving  the  judicial  powei 
claimed  by  the  Romish  priesthood  In  the  confessional 
Therefore — as  the  lx>rd  is  the  sole  Decider  or  iMjadioaUw 
judge— uot  tb<5  same  Greek  word  as  in  v.  S,  4,  whese  th« 
meaning  is  te  approve  o/,  or  ri+ci'leon.  the  c;trlta  of  ao»'v 
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Here  all  judgment*  In  general  are  forbidden,  which 
would,  on  onr  part,  preBuinpt uously  forestall  God's  pre- 
rogative of  final  judgment.  Lord— Jesus  Christ,  whose 
*  ministers"  we  are  (t>.  1),  and  who  Is  to  be  the Judge  (John 
122,  27;  Acts  10.  42;  17.  31).  manifest  .  .  .  hearts— our 
Judgments  now  (as  those  of  the  Corinthians  respecting 
their  teachers)  are  necsasarHy  defective,  as  we  only  see 
Uie  outward  act,  we  cannot  see  the  motives  of  "  hearts." 
"Faithfulness"  (v.  2)  will  hereby  be  estimated,  and  the 
"Lord"  will  "Justify"  or  the  reverse  (t>.  4),  according 
to  the  stata  of  the  heart,  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise— (Ch.  3.8;  1  Samuel  26.23;  Matthew  25.21,  23,  28.) 
Ratt-w,  "  his  due  praise,"  uot  exaggerated  praise,  such  as 
the  Corinthians  heaped  on  favourite  teachers;  "the 
praise"  (so  the  Greek)  due  for  acts  estimated  by  the  mo- 
tives. "Then;"  not  before:  therefore  wait  till  then  (James 
5.7).  0.  And— "Now,"  marking  transition.  In  a  figure 
transferred  to  myself— t.  e.,  I  have  represented  under  the 
persons  of  Apollosand  myself  what  really  holds  good  of 
ill  teachers,  making  us  two  a.  figure  or  type  of  all  the  others. 
I  have  mentioned  us  two,  whose  names  have  been  used  as 
a  party  cry ;  but  under  our  names  I  mean  others  to  be  un- 
derstood, whom  I  do  not  name,  in  order  not  to  shame  you. 
[Ebttos.]  net  to  think,  <tc— the  best  MSS.  omit  "think." 
Trumslate,  "That  In  us  (as  your  example)  ye  might  learn 
(this),  not  (to  go)  beyond  what  Is  written."  Revere  the  si- 
lence of  Holy  Writ,  as  much  as  Its  declarations:  so  you  will 
less  dogmatize  on  what  is  not  expressly  revealed  (Deu- 
teronomy 29.  29).  pnfifed  up  for  one— viz.,  "  for  one  (fa- 
vourite minister)  against  another."  The  Gfreek  indicative 
Implies,  "  That  ye  be  not  puffed  up  *s  yb  ahe."  7.  Trans- 
late, "  Who  distinguished  thee  (aoove  another)?"  not  thy- 
self, but  God.  glory,  as  If  thou  hadst  not  received  It — 
as  If  It  was  to  thyself,  not  to  God,  thou  owest  the  receiv- 
ing of  It.  8.  Irony.  Translate,  "Already  ye  are  filled  full 
(with  spiritual  food),  already  ye  are  rich,  ye  have  seated 
yourselves  upon  your  throne  as  kings,  without  us."  The 
emphasis  Is  on  "already"  and  "without  us;"  ye  act  as  if 
ye  needed  no  more  to  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," and  as  if  Already  ye  had  reached  the  "kingdom" 
for  which  Christians  have  to  strive  and  suffer.  Ye  are  so 
puffed  up  with  your  favourite  teachers,  and  your  own 
fancied  spiritual  attainments  in  knowledge  through 
them,  that  ye  feel  like  those  "  filled  full"  at  a  feast,  or  as  a 
"rich"  man  priding  himself  In  his  riches:  so  ye  feel  ye 
can  now  do  "without  us,"  your  first  spiritual  fathers 
(».  16).  They  forgot  that  before  the  "kingdom"  and  the 
"fulness  of  Joy,"  at  the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb,  must 
come  the  cross,  and  suffering,  to  every  true  believer 
(2  Timothy  2.  5, 11, 12).  They  were  like  the  self-complacent 
Laodioeans  (Revelation  3.  17;  of.  Hosea  12.  8).  Temporal 
fulness  and  riches  doubtless  tended  In  some  cases  at 
Corinth,  to  generate  this  spiritual  self-sufficiency ;  the 
contrast  to  the  apostle's  literal  "  hunger  and  thirst"  (v.  11) 
proves  this.  I  would  ...  ye  did  reign  —  translate,  "  I 
would  indeed,"  Ac,  I  would  truly  it  were  so,  and  that  your 
kingdom  had  really  begun,  that  we  also  might  reign 
with  you— (2  Corinthians  12. 14.)  "  I  seek  not  yours,  but 
you."  Your  spiritual  prosperity  would  redound  to  that 
of  us,  your  fathers  In  Christ  (oh.  9.  28).  When  you  reach 
the  kingdom,  you  shall  be  our  "  crown  of  rejoicing,  In  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  (1  Thessalonlans  2. 19).  9.  For 
—assigning  the  reason  for  desiring  that  the  "  reign"  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-apostles  with  the  Corinthians  were 
come,  vis.,  the  present  afflictions  of  the  former.  I  think 
-the  Corinthians  (ch.  8.  18)  "seemed"  to  (lit.,  as  here, 
"thought")  themselves  "  wise  in  this  world."  St.  Paul,  In 
contrast,  "thinks"  that  God  has  sent  forth  him  and  his 
fellow-ministers  "last,"  i. «.,  the  lowest  in  this  world. 
The  apostles  fared  worse  than  even  the  prophets,  who, 
though  sometimes  afflicted,  were  often  honoured  (2  Kings 
1. 10 ;  6. 9 ;  8.  »,  12).  set  forth— as  a  spectacle  or  gazlng-stock. 
as  the  apostle*- -St.  Paul  includes  A  polios  with  the 
apostles.  In  the  broader  sense  of  the  word,  so  Romans  16. 
;  2  Corinthians  8.  23  (Greek  for  "messengers,"  apostles). 
as  It  were  appointed  to  death— as  criminals  condemned 
to  die.  made  a  spectacle— lit.,  a  theatrical  spectacle.  So  the 
i  In  Hebrews  10. 88  "  made  a  oartno-ttock  by  reproach ea 


and  afflictions."  Criminals  "condemned  to  die,"  In  SV 
Paul's  time,  were  exhibited  as  a  gazing-stock  to  amuse  the 
populace  In  the  amphitheatre.  They  were  "set  forth 
last"  In  the  show,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  This  explains 
the  Imagery  of  St.  Paul  here.  (Cf.  Tbrtuxij  an,  de  PudioiHa, 
ch.  14.)  the  world— to  the  whole  world,  Including  "  both 
angels  and  men;"  "the  whole  family  in  heavea  and 
earth"  (Epheslans  8. 15).  As  Jesus  was  "seen  of  angels" 
(1  Timothy  3. 16),  so  His  followers  are  a  spectacle  to  tht 
holy  nugels  who  take  a  deep  Interest  In  all  the  progres- 
sive steps  of  redemption  (Epheslans  3.  10;  1  Peter  1.12). 
St.  Paul  tacitly  Implies  that  though  "last"  and  lowest  In 
the  world's  Judgment,  Christ's  servants  are  deemed  by 
angels  a  spectacle  worthy  of  their  most  intense  regard. 
[  Che YS03TOM.]  However,  since  "  the  world"  Is  a  compre- 
hensive expression,  and  is  applied  in  this  Epistle  to  the 
evil  especially  (oh.  1.  27,  28),  and  since  the  spectators  (In 
the  Image  drawn  from  the  amphitheatre)  gaze  at  the  show 
with  savage  delight,  rather  than  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers, I  think  bad  angels  are  included,  besides  good  angels. 
Estius  makes  the  bad  alone  to  be  meant.  But  the  gener- 
ality of  the  term  "angels,"  and  Its  frequent  use  In  a  good 
sense,  as  well  as  Ephesians  3. 10;  1  Peter  1. 12,  incline  me 
to  include  good  as  well  as  bad  angels,  though,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  the  bad  may  be  principally  meant. 
10.  Irony.  How  much  your  lot  {supposing  it  real)  Is  to  be 
enviel,  and  ours  to  be  pitied,  fools— (Ch.  1. 21 ;  3.18;  cf.AoU 
17.  18;  28.  24.)  for  Christ's  sake  ...  In  Christ— our  con* 
nection  with  Christ  only  entails  on  us  the  lowest  Igno- 
miny, "  ON  ACCOUNT  OF,"  or,  "  FOE  THE  SAKE  OF"  Him,  M 

"  fools ;"  yours  gives  you  full  fellowship  in  Him  as  "  wise" 
«.  e.,  supposing  you  really  are  all  you  seem,  ch.  3.  18).  we 
.  .  .  weak  .  .  .  ye  .  .  .  strong— (Ch.  2.  3;  2  Corinthians  18. 
9.)  we  .  .  .  despised— (2  Corinthians  10. 10)  because  of  our 
"  weakness,"  and  our  not  using  worldly  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  on  account  of  which  ye  Corinthians  and  your 
teachers  are  (seemingly)  so  "  honourable."  Contrast  with 
"despised"  the  "ye  (Oalatians)  despised  not  my  tempta- 
tion ...  in  my  flesh."  11.  (2  Corinthians  1L  23-27.) 
naked— i.  «.,  insufficiently  clad  (Romans  8.  35).  buffeted 
— as  a  slave  (1  Peter  2.  20),  the  reverse  of  the  state  of  the 
Corinthians,  "  reigning  as  kings"  (Acts  23.  2).  So  Paul's 
master  before  him  was  "buffeted"  as  a  slave,  when  about 
to  die  a  slave's  death  (Matthew  26.  67).  12.  working 
with  our  own  hands  —  viz.,  "even  unto  this  preseu/ 
hour"  (v.  11).  This  Is  not  stated  In  the  narrative  of  St 
Paul's  proceedings  at  J&phesus,  from  which  city  he  wrote 
this  Epistle  (though  It  is  expressly  stated  of  him  at 
Corinth,  cf.  Acts  18.  3,  <kc,  and  19).  But  lu  his  address  to 
the  Epheslan  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  20.  34),  he  says,  "  Ye 
yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto 
my  necessities,"  &o.  The  undeslgnedness  of  the  coinci- 
dence thus  Indirectly  brought  out  is  incompatible  with 
forgery.  13.  defamed,  we  entreat — viz.,  God  for  oar  de- 
famers,  as  Christ  enjoined  (Matthew  6.  10,  44).  [Gbothjs.] 
We  reply  gently.  [Esttus.]  filth— "The  refuse"  [Cony- 
BBAEE  and  Howson],  the  sweepings  or  rubbish  thrown  out 
after  a  cleaning,  of  all  things— not  of  the  "  world"  only. 
14.  warn— rather,  "admonish"  as  a  father  uses  "admo- 
nition" to  "beloved  sons,"  not  provoking  them  to  wrath 
(Epheslans  6.  4).  The  Corinthians  might  well  be 
"  ashamed "  at  the  disparity  of  state  between  the  father, 
St.  Paul,  and  his  spiritual  children  themselves.  IS.  ten 
thousand— Implying  that  the  Corinthians  had  more  of 
them  than  was  desirable.  Instructors — tutors  who  had 
the  care  of  rearing,  but  had  not  the  rights,  or  peculiar 
affection,  of  the  father,  who  alone  had  begotten  them 
spiritually,  in  Christ— St.  Paul  admits  that  these  "In- 
structors" were  not  mere  legalists,  but  evangelical  teach- 
ers. He  uses,  however,  a  stronger  phrase  of  himself  In 
begetting  them  spiritually,  "In  Christ  Jesus,"  implying 
both  the  Saviour's  office  and  person.  As  Paul  was  the 
means  of  spiritually  regenerating  them,  and  yet  "baptised 
none  of  them  save  Crtspus,  Gains,  and  the  hpusehold  at 
Stephanas,"  regeneration  cannot  be  Inseparably  in 
by  baptism  (ch.  1.  14-17).  16.  be  ye  followers  of 
imitators,  vit.,  In  my  ways,  which  be  In  Christ  (v.  17 ;  eh.  11 
1),  not  in  my  crosses  (t>.  8-18 :  Acts  26. 29;  Galatlana  4.  "•*, 
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fj.  Vmr  »»u«  r*a«e— tnat  ye  may  the  better  "be  followers 
of  me"  (»>.  Ml,  through  his  admonitions,    sent  .  .  .  Timo- 
Hmtis    tt"ri    IB.  10;  Acts  19.  21,  22.)    "Paul  purposed  .  .  . 
when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,to  go 
to  Jerusalem.    So  he  sent  Into  Macedonia  Timotheus  and 
Eriistus  '     Here  It  Is  not  expressly  said,  he  sent  Timothy 
into  Acbala  (of  which  Cor'.nth  was  capital),  but  it  Is  im- 
yCufd,  for  he  sent   him  with  Erastus  before  him.    As  he 
fchflreft-re  purposed  to  go  Into  Actaala  himself,  there  is 
*v»ry  probability  they  were  to  go  thither  also.    They  are 
>atd  only  to  have  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  It 
wae  the  country  to  which  they  went  Immediately  from 
Ephesua     The  umlesignedness  of  the  coincidence  estab- 
lish e*  the  genuineness  of  both  the  Epistle  and  the  history. 
In  both,  Timothy's  Journey  is  closely  connected  with  St. 
Paul's  own  (cf.  v.  19).     Erastus  is  not  specified  In   the 
Epistle,   probably    because    It   was    Timothy   who   was 
ebarged  with  St.  Paul's  orders,  and  possibly  Erastus  was 
a  Oorluthiau,  who,  in  accompanying  Timothy,  was  only 
returning  home.  The  seeming  discrepancy  at  least  shows 
that   the  passages  were  not   taken    from   one  another. 
[Palsy's  Bora  Paulina.]    son— i.  e„  converted  by  me  (cf. 
e.  14,15;   Acts  14.6,7;   with  16.1,2;   1  Timothy  1.2,18;  2 
Timothy  1.2).    Trantlate,  " My  son,  beloved  and  faithful 
In  the  Lord."    bring  yon  Into  remembrance — Timothy, 
from  his  spiritual  connection  with  St.  Paul,  as  converted 
by  him,  was  best  suited  to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's 
walk  and  teaching  (2  Timothy  8. 10),  which  they  in  some 
respects,  though  not  altogether  (ch.  11.  2),  had  forgotten, 
as  I  teach  ...  in  every  church— an  argument  Implying 
that  what  the  Spirit  directed  St.  Paul  to  teach  "every- 
where" else,  must  be  necessary  at  Corinth  also  (ch.  7. 17). 
IS.  Some  ...  as  though  I  would  not  come— he  guards 
against  some  misconstruing  (as  by  the  Spirit  he  foresees 
they  will,  when  his  letter  shall  have  arrived)  his  sending 
Timothy,  "as  though"  he  "would  not  come"  (or,  "were 
notoomlng")  himself.    A  puffed-up  spirit  was  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  the  Corinthians  (cf.  oh.  L 11;  6.  2).  19.  Alford 
tremtiaU*,  "  But  come  I  will ;"  an  emphatlcal  negation  of 
their  supposition  (v.  18).    shortly— a"*er  Pentecost  (ch.  16. 
8>     if  the  Lord  Trill— a  wise  proviso  'James  4.  15).    He 
&OM  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  go  as  soon  as  he  In- 
tended,   and  will  know— take  cognizance  of.    but  the 
^sw«r-I  care  not  for  their  high-sounding  "speech," 
■  but  '  what  I  desire  to  know  Is  "  their  power,"  whether 
they  be  really  powerful  In  the  Spirit,  or  not.    The  pre- 
dom'  riant  feature  of  Grecian  character,  a  love  for  power 
«f  <t>eowr«0,  rather  than  that  of  godliness,  showed  Itself  at 
To' <  nth.  90.  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word — translate, 
m  *n  ».  II,  to  which  the  referenoe  is  "speech."  Not  empty 
"  r>  seeehea,"  but  the  manifest "  power"  of  the  Spirit  attests 
"»»•  presence  of  "the  kingdom  of  God"  (the  reign  of  the 
■  ospel  spiritually),  in  a  Church  or  in  an  individual  (cf. 
o.  2.  1,  4;  1  Thessalonians  1.  5).     541.  with  a  rod,  or  in 
eve — the  Qrcek  preposition  is  used  in  both  clauses;  must 
come  in  displeasure  to  exercise  the  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
he  Spirit  of  meekness  (Tsaiab  11.  4;  2  Corinthians  13.  3)7 

CHAPTER  V. 
Ver.  1-18,    Tbb  Incestuous  Person  atCoeinth:  The 

CORINTHIANS  REPROVED  FOR  CONNIVANCE,  AND  WARNED 
CO  PU»G»  OUT  THE  BAD  LEAVEN.  QUALIFICATION  OF 
5IS  rORHKB  COMTCAND  AS  TO  ASSOCIATION  WITH  SlNNKRS 

■*r  thi  World.  1.  commonly  —  rather,  "actually." 
Alfokxj.]  Absolutely.  [Bengel.]  "  It  is  reported,"  im- 
plies, that  the  Corinthians,  though  they  "wrote"  (ch.  7.  1) 
to  St.  Paul  on  other  points,  gave  him  no  information  on 
those  things  which  bore  against  themselves.  These  latter 
matters  reached  the  apostle  Indirectly  (ch.  1. 11).  so  much 
as  namtd-  The  oldest  MSS.  and  authorities  omit 
"named:"  "Fornication  of  such  a  gross  kind  as  (exists) 
aot  even  among  the  heathen,  so  that  one  (of  you)  hath 
In  concubinage)  his  father's  wife,"  i.  e.,  hlB  stepmother, 
Whilst  his  father  Is  still  alive  (2  Corinthians  7.  12;  of.  ;  «.-- 
rttioos  18.  8).  She  was  perhaps  a  heathen,  for  which  rea- 
son he  does  not  direct  his  rebuke  against  her  (cf.  v.  12,  13). 
Urcin  thinks  "have"  means  have  in  marriage:  hut  t*>* 


connection  is  called  "fornication,"  and  neither  Christian 
nor  Gentile  law  would  have  sanctioned  such  a  marring*. 
however  Corinth's  notorious  profligacy  might  wink  at 
the  concubinage,    a.  puffed  np — with  your  own  wisdom 
and   knowledge,  and   the   eloquence  of  your  futonrltc 
teachers:  at  a  time  when  ye  ought  to  be  "mourning"  at 
the  scandal  caused  to  religion  by  the  incest.   Paul  mourned 
because  they  did    not  mourn    (2  Corinthians  2.  4).    W« 
ought  to  mourn  over  the  transgressions  of  others,  and 
repent,  of  our  own  (2  Corinthians  12.  21).    [Bengel.]  that— 
ye  have  not  felt  such   mourning  as  would  lead  to  the  re- 
sult thai,  Ac.    taken  away  fro  in  among  you— by  excom- 
munication.   The  Incestuous  person  was  hereby  brought 
to  bitter  repentance,  in  the  interval  between  the  sending 
of   the  first,  and   second   Epistles  (2  Corinthians  2.  5-10). 
Excommunication  in  the  Christian  Church  corresponded 
to  that  In  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in  there  being  a  lighter 
and  heavier  form:    the  latter  an  utter  separation  from 
church- fellowship  and  the  Lord's  house,  the  former  ex- 
clusion from  the  Lord's  Supper  only,  but  not  from  Church. 
3.  as  absent— The  best  MSS.  read,  "  being  absent."    pres- 
ent in  spirit — (2  Kings  5.26;  Colosslans  2.5.)    so  done— 
rather,  "  perpetrated,"  as  the  Greek  word  here  Is  stronger 
than  that  for  "done"  in  v.  2.    "So,"  ue.,  so  scandalously 
whilst  called  a  brother.    4.  In  the  name  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  CUrist^By  His  authority  and  as  representing  Hla 
per*onand  will  (2  Corinthians  2.  10).    Join  this  with  "to 
deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan"  (v.  5).    The  clause,  "  When 
ye  have  been  gathered  together  and  my  Spirit  (wherein 
I  am  "present,"  though  "absent  in  body,"  v.  3),  with  the 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  stands  In  a  parenthesis  be- 
tween.   Paul  speaking  of  himself  uses  the  word  "spirit;' 
of  Christ,  "power."    Christ's  power  was  promised  to  be 
present  with  His  Church  "  gathered  together  in  His  name" 
(Matthew  18. 18-20):  and  here  St.  Paul  by  inspiration  gives 
a  special  promise  of  his  apostolic  spirit,  which  in  suck 
cases  was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ratifying  their  de- 
cree passed  according  to  his  judgment  ("  I  have  judged,"  ». 
3),  as  though  he  were  present  in  person  (John  20.  21-23;  2 
Corinthians  13.  3-10).    This  power  of  Infallible  Judgment 
was  limited  to  the  apostles;  for  they  alone  had  the  power 
of  working  miracles  as  their  credentials  to  attest  their  In- 
fallibility.   Their  successors,  to  establish  their  claim  to 
the  latter,  must  produce  the  former  (2  Corinthians  12.  12). 
Even  the  apostles  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  not  speci- 
ally and  consciously  inspired,  were  fallible  (Acts  8. 13,  23; 
Galatlans  2.  11-14).    9.  Besides  excommunication  (which 
the  Corinthians  themselves  had  the  power  of),  St  Paul 
delegates  here  to  the  Corinthian  Church  his  own  special 
power  as  an  apostle,  of  Inflicting  corporeal  disease  or  death 
in  punishment  for  sin  ("  to  deliver  to  Satan  such  an  one," 
t.  #.,  so  heinous  a  sinner).  For  Instances  of  this  power,  see 
Acts  6.1-11;   13.11;  1  Timothy  1.20.     As  Satan   receives 
power  at  times  to  try  the  godly,  as  Job  (Job  2.  4-7)  and 
Paul  (2  Corinthians  12.  7;  cf.  also  as  to  Peter,  Luke  22.  31), 
much  more  the  ungodly.     Satan,  the  "accuser  of  the 
brethren"  (Revelation  12. 10)  and  the  "adversary"  (1  Peter 
5. 8),  demands  the  sinner  for  punishment  on  account  of  sin 
(Zecharlah  3. 1).    When  God  lets  Satan  have  his  way,  He 
Is  said  to  "  deliver  the  sinner  unto  Satan"  (cf.  Psalm  109. 6). 
Here  It  Is  not  finally;  but  for  the  affliction  of  the  body 
with  disease,  and  even  death  (ch.  11.  30,  32),  so  as  to  ilestrog 
fleshly  lust.    He  does  not  say,  "  for  the  destruction  of  the 
body,"  for  it  shall  share  in  redemption  (Romans  8.  23) ;  but 
of   the  corrupt  "flesh"  which  '  oannot  Inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  and  the  lusts  of  which  had  prompted  this 
offender  to  Incest  (Romans  7.  5;  8.  9,  10).   The  "  destruction 
of  the  flesh"  answers  to  "mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body" 
(Romans  8. 13),  only  that  the  latter  is  done  by  one's  self, 
the  former  Is  effected  by  chastisement  from  God  (cf.  1  Peter 
4.  6).    the  spirit  .  .  .  saved — the  spiritual  part  of  man,  in 
the  believer  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Temporary  af- 
fliction often  leads  to  permanent  salvatl  in  (Psalm  33.  16). 
B.  Your  glorying  in  your  own  attainments  and  those  of 
your  favourite  teachers  (ch.  3.  21;  4. 19;  5.  2),  whilst  all  ths 
while  ye  connive  at  such  a  scandal.  Is  quite  unseemly.    • 
(Ittle  leaven  leaveneth  .  .  .   whole  lump — (GalaUans  "i 
>>).  nt..  with  present  complicity  in  the  full t  and  the  i 
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««7  of  future  contagion  (cb.  15. S3;  2  Timothy  2. 17).  7.  old 
leave*— The  remnant  of  the  "old"  (Epheslans  4.22-24) 
heathenish  and  natural  corruption.  The  image  is  taken 
from  the  extreme  care  of  the  Jews  in  searching  every 
corner  of  their  houses,  and  "  purging  out"  every  particle 
of  leaven  from  the  time  of  killing  the  Iamb  before  the 
Passover  (Deuteronomy  16. 3,  4).  So  Christians  are  contin- 
aally  to  search  and  purify  their  hearts  (Psalm  139.  23,  24). 
as  ye  are  unleavened  — normally,  and  as  far  as  yonr 
Christian  calling  Is  concerned:  free  from  the  leaven  of 
sin  and  death  (ch.  6. 11).  St.  Paul  often  grounds  exhorta- 
tions on  the  assumption  of  Christian  professors'  normal 
state  as  realized  (Romans  6.  3,  4).  [Alfokd.]  Regarding 
the  Corinthian  Church  as  the  Passover  "unleavened 
lump"  or  mass,  he  entreats  them  to  correspond  in  fact 
with  this  their  normal  state.  "  For  Christ  our  Passover 
(Exodus  12.5-11,21-23;  John  1.  29)  has  been  (English  Version, 
"Is")  sacrificed  for  us;"  i.  «.,  as  the  Jews  began  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  with  the  slaying  of  the  Passover 
lamb,  so,  Christ  our  Passover  having  been  already  slain,  let 
there  be  no  leaven  of  evil  in  you  who  are  the  "unleavened 
lump."  Doubtless  he  alludes  to  the  Passover  which  had 
been  two  or  three  weeks  before  kept  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians (ch.  16.  8) :  the  Gentile  Christians  probably  also  re- 
fraining from  leavened  bread  at  the  love-feasts.  Thus 
the  Jewish  Passover  naturally  gave  place  to  our  Christian 
Easter.  The  time,  however,  of  keeping  /east  (metaphor- 
ical ;  i. «.,  leading  the  Christian  life  of  joy  in  Christ's  finished 
work,  cf.  Proverbs  15. 15)  among  us  Christians,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Jewish  Passover,  is  not  limited,  as  the  latter,  to 
one  season,  but  is  all  our  time;  for  the  transcendent 
benefits  of  the  once-for-all  completed  sacrifice  of  our  Pass- 
over Lamb  extends  to  all  the  time  of  our  lives  and  of  this 
Christian  dispensation;  In  no  part  of  our  time  is  the 
leaven  of  evil  to  be  admitted.  "For  even:"  an  additional 
reason,  besides  that  in  v.  6,  and  a  more  oogent  one  for 
purging  out  every  leaven  of  evil,  viz.,  that  Christ  has  been 
already  sacrificed,  whereas  the  old  leaven  is  yet  unre- 
moved,  which  ought  to  have  been  long  ago  purged  out. 
••  not  .  .  .  old  leaven — of  our  unconverted  state  as  Jews 
or  heathen,  malice — the  opposite  of  "sincerity,"  which 
allows  no  leaven  of  evil  to  be  mixed  up  with  good  (Mat- 
thew 18.  8).  -wickedness—  the  opposite  of  "truth,"  which 
allows  not  evil  to  be  mistaken  for  good.  The  Greek  for 
"malice"  means  the  evil  liabit  of  mind;  "wickedness," 
the  outcorning  of  the  same  in  word  and  deed.  The  Greek 
for  "sincerity"  expresses  lit.,  a  thing  which,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  sun's  light,  is  found  pure  and  unadulterated. 
9.  I  wrote  ...  In  an  epistle— rather,  "in  THE  Epistle:" 
*  former  one  not  now  extant.  That  St.  Paul  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  present  letter  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  direc- 
tion "not  to  company  with  fornicators"  occurs  In  the 
previous  part  of  it;  also  the  words,  "in  an  (or  /fte)  epis- 
tle," could  not  have  been  added  If  he  meant,  "  I  have  just 
written"  (2  Corinthians  10. 10).  "His  letters"  (plural;  not 
applying  to  merely  one)  confirm  this.  2  Corinthians  7.8 
also  refers  to  our  first  Epistle,  just  as  here  a  former  letter 
Is  referred  to  by  the  same  phrase.  St.  Paul  probably 
wrote  a  former  brief  reply  to  Inquiries  of  the  Corinthians : 
msr  first  Epistle,  as  It  enters  more  fully  into  the  same 
subject,  has  superseded  the  former,  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  design  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  In  general, 
and  which  therefore  has  not  been  preserved.  See  my  In- 
troduction. 10.  Limitation  of  the  prohibition  alluded  to 
In  *.  9.  As  in  dissolute  Corinth  to  "company  with  no 
fornicators,"  <Sc,  would  be  almost  to  company  with  none 
in  the  (unbelieving)  world;  ye  need  not  utterly  ("alto- 
gether") forego  Intercourse  with  fornicators,  Ac,  of  the 
unbelieving  world  (cf.  ch.  10.  27;  John  17.  15;  1  John  5.  18, 
19).  As  "  fornicators"  sin  against  themselves ;  so  "  extor- 
tioners" against  their  neighbours,  and  "  idolaters"  against 
God.  The  attempt  to  get  "out  of  the  world,"  in  violation 
at  God's  will  that  believers  should  remain  in  it  but  keep 
themselves  from  its  evil,  led  to  raonasticlsm  and  its 
consequent  evil*.  11.  Bat  now  I  hart  written — "Now" 
does  not  express  lime,  but  "  the  case  being  so,"  viz.,  that  to 
amid  fornicators,  &c,  of  the  world,  you  would  have  to 
leavt  t>«  world  altogether,  which  would  be  absurd.    So 


"  now"  Is  used,  Hebrews  11. 18  Thus  we  avc  Id  niaklaj 
the  apostle  now  retract  a  command  which  he  had  befors 
given.  1  have  written— 4.  e.,  my  meaning  in  the  letter  I 
wrote,  was,  &c.  a  brother — contrasted  with  a  "  fornica- 
tor, <tec,  of  the  world"  (v.  10).  There  is  less  danger  in  asso- 
ciating with  open  worldlings  than  with  carnal  professors 
Here,  as  in  Epheslans  5.  3,  5,  "  covetousness"  is  joined 
with  "fornication:"  the  common  fount  of  both  being 
"  the  fierce  and  ever  fiercer  longing  of  the  creature,  whlcl 
has  turned  from  God,  to  fill  itself  with  the  inferior  object? 
of  sense."  [Trench,  Syn.  New  Testament.]  Hence  "  Idol- 
atry" is  associated  with  them:  and  the  covetous  roan  lb 
termed  an  "  idolater"  (Numbers  25. 1,  2).  The  Corinthian? 
did  not  fall  into  open  idolatry,  but  ate  things  offered  to 
idols,  so  making  a  compromise  with  the  heathen ;  Just  as 
they  connived  at  fornication.  Thus  this  verse  prepares 
lor  the  precepts,  ch.  8.  4,  Ac.  Cf.  the  similar  case  of  forni- 
cation, combined  with  a  similar  idolatrous  compromise, 
after  the  pattern  of  Israel  with  the  Mldianltes  (Revela- 
tion 2.  14).  no  not  to  eat— not  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  such;  whether  at  the  love-feasts  (Agapas)  or  in  pri- 
vate intercourse,  much  more  at  the  Lord's  table:  at  the 
last,  too  often  now  the  guests  "  are  not  as  children  In  one 
family,  but  like  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  strangers  in  an 
Inn"  [Bengel]  (cf.  Galatians  2.  12;  2  John  10.  11).  1». 
what  have  I  to  do — You  might  have  easily  understood 
that  my  concern  is  not  with  unbelievers  outside  the 
Church,  but  that  I  referred  to  those  within  it.  also — Im- 
plying, Those  within  give  me  enough  to  do  without  those 
outside,  do  not  ye,  &c— Ye  judge  your  fellow-citizens, 
not  strangers :  much  more  should  I.  f Uesgel.]  Rather, 
Is  it  not  your  duty  to  Judge  them  that  are  within?  God 
shall  judge  them  that  are  without:  do  you  look  at  home. 
[Grottus.]  God  is  the  Judge  of  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen,  not  we  (Romans  2. 12-16).  St.  Paul  here  gives  an 
anticipatory  censure  of  their  going  to  law  with  saints  be- 
fore heathen  tribunals,  Instead  of  judging  such  causes 
among  themselves  within.  13.  pnt  away  front  amoaag 
yourselves  that  wicked — Sentence  of  excomsuuu)  ratios 
In  language  taken  from  Deuteronomy  24. 7. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  l-ll.  Litigation  of  Christians  in  Hrathu 
courts  censured:  Its  very  existence  betrays  a 
wrong  spirit:  Better  to  bear  wrong  now,  and 
hereafter  the  doers  of  wrong  shall  be  shut  out 
of  Heaven.  1.  Dare— This  word  Implies  treason  against 
Christian  brotherhood.  [Bengkl.]  before  the  unjust— 
The  Gentile  judges  are  here  so  termed  by  an  epithet  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  in  question,  viz.,  one  concerning 
justice.  Though  all  Gentiles  were  not  altogether  unjust, 
yet  in  the  highest  view  of  justice  which  has  regard  to  God 
as  the  Supreme  Judge,  they  are  so:  Christians,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  regarding  God  as  the  only  Fountain  of 
justice,  should  not  expect  Justice  from  them,  before  .  .  . 
saints— The  Jews  abroad  were  permitted  to  refer  theii 
disputes  to  Jewish  arbitrators  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  14. 
10,  17).  So  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  have  Christian 
arbitrators.  3.  Do  ye  not  know-as  a  truth  universally 
recognized  by  Christians.  Notwithstanding  all  your 
glorying  in  your  "knowledge,"  ye  are  acting  contrary  to 
it  (ch.  1.  4,  5;  8.  1).  The  oldest  MSS.  have  "Or"  before 
"  Know  ye  not ;"  t.  e.,  "  What !  (expressing  surprise)  know 
ye  not,"  <tc.  saints  .  .  .  Judge— i.e.,  rule,  including  judp* 
menl:  as  assessors  of  Christ.  Matthew  19.28,  "judging," 
i.  «.,  ruling  over.  Cf.  Psalm  49.  14 ;  Daniel  7.  22,  27 ;  Revela- 
tion 2.  26 ;  3.  21 ;  20.  4.  There  Is  a  distinction  drawn  by  abls 
expositors  between  the  saints  who  judge  or  rule,  and  the 
world  which  Is  ruled  by  them :  as  there  is  between  the 
elected  (Matthew  20.  23)  twelve  apostles  who  sit  on  throne* 
Judging,  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  that  are  judged 
by  them.  To  reign,  aud  to  be  saved,  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous.  As  Jehovah  employed  angels  to  carry  tbx 
law  into  effect  when  He  descended  on  Slnal  to  establish 
His  throne  in  Israel,  so  at  His  coming  the  saints  shall 
administer  the  kingdom  for,  and  under,  Him.  T>* 
nations   of    the  earth,  and   Israel  the  foremost,   to   tb* 
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rtt*ij,  shall,  lti  this  view,  be  the  subject*  of  the  rale  of  the 
Lord  and  His  saints  in  glorified  bodies.  The  mistake  of 
the  Chiliasta  was,  they  took  the  merely  carnal  view,  re- 
nd sting  the  kingdom  to  the  terrestrial  part.  This  part 
ihall  have  place  with  the  accession  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral blessings  such  as  Christ's  presence  must  produce. 
Besides  this  earthly  glory,  there  shall  be  the  heavenly 
glory  of  the  saints  reigning  in  transfigured  bodies,  and 
holding  such  blessed  intercourse  with  mortal  men,  as 
usisels  had  with  men  of  old,  and  as  Christ,  Moses,  and 
fUias,  in  glory  had  with  Peter,  James,  and  John,  in  the 
fit»h  at  the  transfiguration  (2  Timothy  2. 12;  2  Peter  1.  IS- 
IS). But  here  the  "world"  seems  to  be  the  unbelieving 
world  that  is  to  be  " condemned"  (ch.  11.  22),  rather  than 
the  whole  world,  including  the  subject  nations  which 
are  to  be  brought  under  Christ's  sway;  however,  it  may 
include  both  those  to  be  condemned,  with  the  bad  angels, 
ana  those  about  to  be  brought  Into  obedience  to  the  sway 
■A  Christ  with  His  saints.  Cf.  Matthew  25.  32,  40,  "all 
nations,"  "these  my  brethren"  on  the  thrones  with  Him. 
The  event  will  decide  the  truth  of  this  view.  Judged  by 
yon — or  be/ore  you  (cf.  ch.  8.  22).  smallest  matters— The 
weightiest  of  earthly  questions  at  issue  are  infinitely 
small  compared  with  those  to  be  decided  on  the  judgment 
aay.  3.  judge  angels— viz.,  bad  angels.  We  who  are  now 
"a  spectacle  to  angels"  shall  then  "judge  angels."  The 
saints  shall  join  In  approving  the  final  sentence  of  the 
Judge  on  them  (Jude  6).  Believers  shall,  as  administra- 
tors of  the  kingdom  under  Jesus,  put  down  all  rule  that 
is  hostile  to  God.  Perhaps,  too,  good  angels  shall  then 
receive  from  the  Judge,  with  the  approval  of  the  saints, 
higher  honours.  4.  judgments— i.  e.,  cases  for  judgment. 
least  esteemed — lit.,  those  of  no  esteem.  Any,  however  low 
In  the  Church,  rather  than  the  heathen  (ch.  1.  28).  Ques- 
tions of  earthly  property  are  of  secondary  oonsequeuce  in 
the  eyes  of  true  Christians,  and  are  therefore  delegated  to 
those  in  a  secondary  position  in  the  Church.  5.  your 
Uhame— Thus  he  checks  their  puffed-up  spirit  (ch.  5.  2;  cf. 
sh.  15.  84).  To  shame  you  out  of  your  present  unworthy 
aourse  of  litigation  before  the  heathen,  I  have  said  (v.  4), 
"Set  tne  least  esteemed  in  the  Church  to  judge."  Better 
rven  this,  than  your  present  course.  Is  It  so  :— Are  you 
.1  such  a  helpless  state  that,  &c.  not  a  wise  man  — 
taoagh  ye  admire  "  wisdom"  so  mnch  on  other  occasions 
(oh.  I.  5,  22)  St.  Paul  alludes  probably  to  the  title  "  Ca- 
shaua,"  or  wise  man,  applied  to  each  Rabbi  in  Jewish 
aouncils.  no,  not  one — not  even  one.  amidst  so  many  re- 
pbted  among  you  for  wisdom  (oh.  3. 18 ;  4. 6).  shall  be  able 
—when  applied  to.  bretliren— lit.,  brother;  i.  e.,  Judge  be- 
tween brother  and  brother.  As  each  case  should  arise, 
the  arbitrator  was  to  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
Church,  such  a  wise  person  as  had  the  charism,  or  gift,  of 
Chnrch  government.  6.  But — emphatically  answering 
the  question  in  the  end  of  v.  5  in  the  negative.  Translate, 
"  Nay,"  Ac.  7.  utterly  a  fault — lit.,  a  shortcoming  (not  so 
strong  as  sin).  Your  going  to  law  at  all  is  a  falling  short 
of  your  high  privileges,  not  to  say  your  doing  so  before 
unbelievers,  which  aggravates  it.  rather  take  wrong 
—(Proverbs  20.  22 ;  Matthew  6.  39,  40) ;  i.  e.,  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  wronged.  8.  ye — emphatic.  Ye,  whom  your  Lord 
commanded  to  return  good  tor  evil,  on  the  contrary,  "  do 
wiong  (by  taking  away)  and  defraud"  (by  retaining  what 
its  entrusted  to  you;  or  "  defraud"  marks  the  effect  of  the 
"  wrong"  done,  vie.,  the  lost  inflicted).  Not  only  do  ye  not 
bear,  but  ye  inflict  wrongs.  8.  unrighteous — translate, 
"Doers  of  wrong:"  referring  to  v.  8  (cf.  Galatians  5.  21). 
kingdom  of  God— which  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
(Romans  14. 17).  fornicators — alluding  to  ch.  5;  also  be- 
low, v.  12-18.  effeminate — self-polluters,  who  submit  to 
unnatural  lusts.  11.  ye  are  washed— The  Greek  middle 
voice  expresses, "  Ye  have  had  yourselves  washed."  This 
washing  implies  the  admission  to  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
salvation  generally  ;  of  which  the  parts  are,  (1.)  Sanctiflca- 
.*»»,  or  the  setting  apart  from  the  world,  and  adoption 
.uto  tho  Church  :  so  "sanctified"  is  used  ch.  7. 14;  John  17. 
H>  Cf.  1  Peter  1.  2,  where  it  rather  seems  to  mean  the  set- 
Stagr  op/art  of  one  as  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  in  the  eternal 
purpose    V   God.     (2.)   Justification   from    condemnation 


through  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  by  faith  :',:-■■ 
mans  1.  17).  So  Paribus.  The  order  of  sanctiflcatio  ■ 
fore  justification  shows  that  It  must  be  so  taken,  an'! 
in  the  sense  of  progressive  sanctiflcatlon.  "  Washed" 
cedes  both,  and  so  must  refer  to  the  Christian's  out' , 
new  birth  of  water,  tho  sign  of  the  inward  setting  apart 
to  the  Lord  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  as  the  seed  •» 
new  life  (John  3.  5;  Epheslans  5.  26;  Titus  3.  5;  Hebrew* 
10.  22).  St.  Paul  (cf.  the  Church  of  England  Baptismal 
Service),  in  charity,  and  faith  in  the  Ideal  of  the  Church, 
presumes  that  baptism  realizes  its  original  design,  and 
that  those  outwardly  baptized  inwardly  euter  Into  vital 
communion  with  Christ  (Galatians  3.  27).  He  present* 
the  grand  Ideal  which  those  alone  realized  in  whom  the 
inward  and  the  outward  baptism  coalesced.  At  the  same 
time  he  recognizes  the  fact  that,  this  in  many  cases  dot* 
not  hold  good  (v.  8-10),  leaving  it  to  God  to  decide  who  art 
the  really  "  washed,"  whilst  he  only  decides  on  brotwJ 
general  principles.  In  tne  name  of  .  .  .  Jesus,  and  by 
tne  Sptrlo-rather,  "in  the  Spirit,"  i. «.,  by  His  in-dwell- 
ing. Both  clauses  belong  to  the  three— "  washed,  sancti- 
fied, justified."  our  God— The  "  our"  reminds  them  thai 
amidst  all  his  reproofs  God  is  still  the  common  God  of 
himself  and  them. 

12-20.  Refutation  of  the  Antinojcian  Defence  ot 
Fornication,  as  if  it  was  Lawful  because  Meats 
are  so.  IS.  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  —  These, 
which  were  St.  Paul's  own  words  on  a  former  occasion  (to 
the  Corinthians,  cf.  ch.  10.  23,  and  Galatians  5.  23),  wer* 
made  a  pretext  for  excusing  the  eating  of  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  so  of  what  was  generally  connected  with 
Idolatry  (Acts  15.  29),  "fornication"  (perhaps  in  the  letter 
of  the  Corinthians  to  St.  Paul,  ch.  7. 1).  St.  Paul's  remark 
had  referred  only  to  things  indifferent :  but  they  wished  to 
treat  fornication  as  such,  on  the  ground  that  the  exist- 
ence of  bodily  appetites  proved  the  lawfulness  of  their 
gratification,  me— St.  Paul  giving  himself  as  a  sample 
of  Christians  in  general,  but  I— whatever  others  do,  J 
uHU  not,  &c.  lawful  .  .  .  brought  under  the  power— 
The  Greek  words  are  from  the  same  root,  whence  there  Is 
a  play  on  the  words :  All  things  are  in  my  power,  but  I 
will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any  of  them  (the 
"all  things").  He  who  commits  "fornication,"  steps 
aside  from  his  own  legitimate  power  or  liberty,  and  is 
"  brought  under  the  power"  of  an  harlot  (v.  15;  cf.  ch.  7. 
4).  The  "  power"  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  believer, 
not  In  the  things  which  he  uses  [Bengel];  else  his  liberty 
Is  forfeited,  he  ceases  to  be  his  own  master  (John  8.  34-33; 
Galatians  5.  13;  1  Peter  2.  16;  2  Peter  2.  19).  Unlawful 
things  ruin  thousands ;  "  lawful"  things  (unlawfully 
used),  ten  thousands.  13.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
indifference  of  meats  (ch.  8.  8;  Romans  14.  14,  17;  cf.  Mark 
7.  18 ;  Colosslans  2.  20-22)  to  that  of  fornication  does  not 
hold  good.  Meats  doubtless  are  indifferent,  since  both 
they  and  the  "  belly"  for  which  they  otre  created  are  to  b« 
"  destroyed"  in  the  future  state.  But "  the  body  Is  not 
(created)  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
for  the  body"  (as  its  Redeemer,  who  hath  Himself  as- 
sumed the  body) :  "And  God  hath  raised  up  the  Lord,  and 
will  also  raise  up  us"  (i.e.,  our  bodies):  therefore  the 
"  body"  is  not,  like  the  "  belly,"  after  having  served  a 
temporary  use,  to  be  destroyed :  Now  "  he  that  commit* 
teth  fornication,  siuneth  against  his  own  body  (v.  18). 
Therefore  fornication  is  not  indifferent,  since  it  Is  a  sia 
against  one's  own  body,  which,  like  the  Lord  for  whom 
It  is  created,  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  to  be  raised  \a 
eternal  existence.  Thus  St.  Paul  gives  here  the  germ 
of  the  three  subjects  handled  In  subsequent  sections: 
(L)  The  relation  between  the  sexes.  (2.)  The  questioB 
of  meats  offered  to  Idols.  (3.)  The  resurrection  of  th« 
body,  shall  destroy  — at  the  Lord's  coming  to  chan#« 
the  natural  bodies  of  believers  Into  spiritual  bodies 
(ch.  15.  44,  52).  There  is  a  real  essence  underlying  Uw 
superficial  phenomena  of  the  present  temporary  or*an 
laatlon  of  the  body,  and  this  essential  germ,  when  &Ju 
the  particles  are  scattered,  involves  the  future  rssuj 
rectlon  of  the  body  Incorruptible.  14.  (Roman*  &.  Hw 
raised    up  — rather    "raised."    to    distinguish    It   txta* 
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*  will  raise  up  us ;"  the  Greek  of  the  latter  being  a  com- 
posnd,  the  former  a  simple  verb.  Believers  shall  be 
raised  ap  out  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  (Note,  Phlllpplana 
%.  11);  the  first  resurrect  Ion  (Revelation  20.  6).  us— 
Mars  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  found 
is  the  grave  when  Christ  comes;  elsewhere,  of  his  be* 
lag  possibly  found  alive  (1  Thessalonlans  4.  17).  In 
either  event,  the  Lord's  coming  rather  than  death  Is  the 
great  object  of  the  Christian's  expectation  (Romans  8.  19). 
16.  Resuming  the  thought  In  v.  18,  "the  body  Is  for  the 
Lord  "  (ch.  12.  27  ;  Ephesians  4.  12, 15, 16 ;  5. 80).  shall  I  them 
— such  being  the  oase.  take — spontaneously  alienating 
them  from  Christ.  For  they  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
"  t.he  members  of  an  harlot,"  and  "  of  Christ."  [Benqel.] 
U  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  mysterious,  that  moral  and 
(('i ritual  ruin  Is  caused  by  suoh  Bins;  which  human  wls- 
iom  (when  untaught  by  revelation)  held  to  be  actions  as 
blameless  as  eating  and  drinking.  [Conybearb  and  How- 
■ion.]  16.  Justification  of  his  having  called  fornicators 
"  members  of  an  harlot"  (v.  15).  Joined— by  carnal  inter- 
course ;  lit.,  cemented  to .-  cleaving  to.  one  bodv— with  her. 
catta  ha — God  speaking  by  Adam  (Genesis  2.  24;  Matthew 
19.  5).  "  He  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  said,"  Ac. 
(Ephesians  5.  81).  17.  oat  spirit—  with  Him.  In  the  case 
of  union  with  a  harlot,  the  fornicator  becomes  one  "  body" 
with  her  (not  one  "spirit,"  for  the  spirit  which  is  normally 
the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  man,  is  In  the  carnal  so 
overlaid  with  what  is  sensual  that  it  Is  Ignored  altogether). 
But  the  believer  not  only  has  his  body  sanctified  by  union 
with  Christ's  body,  bat  also  becomes  "one  Spirit"  with 
Him  (John  15.  1-7  ;  17.  21 ;  2  Peter  1.  i  ;  of.  Ephesians  5.  23-32, 
and  John  3.  6).  18.  Flee— The  only  safety  in  such  tempta- 
tions is  JHohi  (Oenesls  39.  12  ;  Job  81. 1).  Every  sin— The 
Greek  Is  forcible.  "Bvery  tin  whatsoever  that  a  man  doeth." 
Every  other  sin;  even  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  self- 
murder  are  "  without,"  i. «.,  comparatively  external  to 
the  body  (Mark  7  18;  of.  Proverbs  6.  80-32).  He  certainly 
Injures,  but  he  does  not  alienate  the  body  Itself;  the  sin  is 
not.  terminated  In  the  body ;  he  rather  sins  against  the 
perishing  accidents  of  the  body  (as  the  "  belly,"  and  the 
body's  present  temporary  organization),  and  against  the 
soul  than  against  the  body  in  its  permanent  essence,  de- 
signed "for  the  Lord."  "But"  the  fornicator  alienates 
that  body  which  Is  the  Lord's,  and  makes  It  one  with  a 
aarlot's  body,  and  so  "  slnneth  against  his  own  body,"  i.  «., 
Against  the  verity  and  nature  of  his  body ;  not  a  mere  effect 
•n  the  body  from  without,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  truth 
•f  the  body,  wrought  uHthin  itself.  [  Alford.]  10.  Proof 
that  "  he  that  fornicates  slnneth  against  his  own  body  " 
ft>.  18).  your  body— not  "  bodies."  As  In  ch.  8. 17,  he  re- 
presented the  whole  company  of  believers  (souls  and 
aodies),  i.  «.,  the  Church,  as  "the  temple  of  Ood"  the 
Spirit ;  so  here,  the  body  of  each  individual  of  the  Church 
Is  viewed  as  the  ideal  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  So 
John  17.  23,  whioh  proves  that  not  only  the  Church,  but 
Uso  each  member  of  it.  Is  "  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Still  though  many  the  several  members  form  one  tem- 
ple, the  whole  collectively  being  that  whioh  each  is  in 
miniature  individually.  Just  as  the  Jews  had  one  temple 
only,  so  in  the  fullest  sense  all  Christian  churches  and 
individual  believers  form  one  temple  only.  Thus  "  your 
(jplurotf)  body"  Is  distinguished  here  from  "  his  own  (par- 
Meuiar  or  individual)  body  "  (v.  18).  In  sinning  against  the 
latter,  the  fornicator  sins  against  "your  (ideal)  body,"  that 
of"  Christ,"  whose  "  members  your  bodies  "  are  (v.  15).  In 
this  consists  the  sin  of  fornication,  that  it  is  a  sacrilegious 

•secratlon  of  God's  temple  to  profane  uses.  The  unseen, 
out  muoh  more  efficient,  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spiritual 
temple  now  takes  the  place  of  the  visible  Sheklnah  in  the 

>id  material  temple.  The  whole  man  is  the  temple;  the 
*oul  is  the  Inmost  *hrlne ;  the  understanding  and  heart 
the  holy  place ;  and  the  body,  the  porch  and  exterior  of  the 
edifice.  Chastity  is  the  guardian  of  the  temple  to  prevent 
■sty  thing  unclean  entering  which  might  provoke  the  in- 
dwelling God  to  abandon  it  as  defiled.  [Tkrtulllan  de 
mUix*  /eeminarum.}  None  but  God  can  claim  a  temple;  here 
Ike  Holy  Ghost  Is  assigned  one;  therefore  the  Holy  Ghost 
O0.1  sot  j-mu  owa- The  fornicator  treats  his  body  as 
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if  it  were  "  his  own,"  to  give  to  a  harlot  If  he  pleases  (t>.  If 
of.  v.  20).  But  we  have  no  right  to  alienate  our  body  which 
is  the  Lord's.  In  anolent  servitude  the  person  of  the  ser- 
vant was  wholly  the  property  of  the  master,  not  his  own. 
Purchase  was  one  of  the  ways  of  acquiring  a  slave.  Mao 
has  sold  himself  to  sin  (1  Kings  21. 20 ;  Romans  7. 14).  Christ 
buys  him  to  Himself,  to  serve  Him  (Romans  6. 10-22).  M. 
bought  with  a  price  —  Therefore  Christ's  blood  Is  strictly 
a  ransom  paid  to  God's  justice  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
for  our  redemption  (Matthew  20.  28 ;  Acts  20.  28 ;  Galatlan* 
8. 13 ;  Hebrews  9. 12 ;  1  Peter  1. 18, 19 ;  2  Peter  2. 1 ;  Revelation 

6.  9).  Whilst  He  thus  took  off  our  obligation  to  punish- 
ment. He  laid  upon  us  a  new  obligation  to  obedience  (oh. 

7.  22,  23).  If  we  accept  Him  as  our  Prophet  to  reveal  Gog 
to  us,  and  our  Priest  to  atone  tor  us,  we  must  also  accept 
Him  as  our  King  to  rule  over  us  as  wholly  His,  presenting 
every  token  of  our  fealty  (Isaiah  26.  13).  in  your  body- 
as  "  In  "  a  temple  (cf.  John  13. 32 ;  Romans  12. 1 ;  Phlllpplana 
1.  20).  and  In  your  spirit,  which  are  God's — Not  In  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  and  not  needed  for  the  sense,  as 
the  context  refers  mainly  to  the  "  body  "  (v.  18, 18, 19),  The 
"spirit"  is  incidentally  mentioned  v.  17,  which  perhaps 
gave  rise  to  the  interpolation,  at  first  written  in  the  mar- 
gin, afterwards  inserted  in  the  text. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Ver.  1-40.  Reply  to  thkib  inquiries  as  to  Marriage; 
Tbr  general  principle  in  other  things  is,  Abide  in 
tour  Station,  for  the  time  is  short.  1.  The  Corinth- 
ians in  their  letter  had  probably  asked  questions  whioh 
tended  to  disparage  marriage,  and  had  Implied  that  it  was 
better  to  break  it  off  when  contracted  with  an  unbeliever. 
good— i.  e.,  expedient,  because  of  "  the  present  distress ;" 
i. «.,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world,  and  the  likelihood  of 
persecutions  tearing  rudely  asunder  those  bound  by  mar- 
riage-ties. Hebrews  13.  4,  In  opposition  to  ascetic  and 
Romish  notions  of  superior  sanctity  In  celibacy,  declares, 
"Marriage  is  honourable  in  all."  Another  reason 
why  in  some  cases  celibacy  may  be  a  matter  of  Christian 
expediency  is  stated  v.  34,  35,  "  that  ye  may  attend  upon  the 
Lord  without  distraction."  But  these  are  exceptional 
oases,  and  in  exceptional  times,  such  as  those  of  St.  Paul 
».  Here  the  general  rule  Is  given  to  avoid  fornication— 
More  in.,  "on  account  of  fornications,"  to  whioh  as  being 
very  prevalent  at  Corinth,  and  not  even  counted  sins 
among  the  heathen,  unmarried  persons  might  be  tempted. 
The  plural,  "fornications,"  marks  Irregular  lasts,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  unity  of  the  marriage  relation.  [Bknqrl.] 
let  every  man  have — a  positive  command  to  all  who  have 
not  tl>e  gift  of  contlnency,  in  fact  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  world  (v.  5).  The  dignity  of  marriage  is  set  forth  by  St. 
Paul,  Epheslans  5.  25-32,  in  the  fact  that  it  signifies  the 
mystical  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  3, 4.  The 
duty  of  cohabitation  on  the  part  of  the  married,  due  benevo- 
lence—The  oldest  MSS.  read  simply,  "  her  due;"  i.  #.,  the 
conjugal  cohabitation  due  by  the  marriage  contract  (cf.  v. 
4).  4.  A  paradox.  She  hath  not  power  over  her  body,  and 
yet  it  is  her  own.  The  oneness  of  body  in  which  marriage 
places  husband  and  wife  explains  this.  The  one  comple- 
ments the  other.  Neither  without  the  other  realizes  the 
perfect  Ideal  of  man.  5.  Defraud  .  .  .  not — viz.,  of  the 
conjugal  duty  "due  "  (t>.  3  ;  cf.  LXX.,  Exodus  21.  10).  ex. 
cept  it  be — "  unless  perchance."  [Alfoeo. J  give  your- 
selves to — lit.,  be  at  leisure  for  ;  be  free  from  interruptwns 
for ;  viz.,  on  some  special  "  season,"  as  the  Greek  for  "  time  " 
means  (cf.  Exodus  19. 15;  Joel  2. 16;  Zecharlah  7.  3).  fasting 
and  prayer— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  fasting  and  ;"  an  in- 
terpolation, evidently,  of  ascetics,  come  together— The 
oldest  MSS.  read,  "  be  together,"  viz.,  in  the  regular  stats 
of  the  married.  Satan— who  often  thrusts  in  his  tempta- 
tions to  unholy  thoughts  amidst  the  holiest  exercises 
for  your  ineontlnency  —  because  of  your  inability  tc 
"contain"  (v.  9)  your  natural  propensities,  whioh  Satan 
would  take  advantage  of.  A.  by  permission  .  .  .  not  of 
commandment — not  by  God's  permission  to  me  <o  toy  it  ■ 
but,  "  by  way  of  permission  to  you,  not  as  a  command* 
ruent."    "This"  refers  to  the  directions  v.  2-6.    I.  even  as 
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8--uavlng  the  gift  of  continence  (Matthew  19.  11, 12).    This 
wish  does  not  hold  good  absolutely,  else  the  extension  of 
uaanktnd  and  of  the  Church  would  cease;  but  relatively 
to  "  the  present  distress"  (t>.  26).    8.  to  the  unmarried— 
tn  general,  of  both  sexes  (v.  10, 11).    and  widow*— In  par- 
ticular,   eren  as  I— unmarried  (ch.  9.  5).    9.  If  they  can- 
o»t  contain — i.  e.,  have  not  continency.  burn — with  the  se- 
cret flame  of  lust,  which  lays  waste  the  whole  Inner  man. 
Cf.  Auer/sTiNB,  de  Sancta  Virginitate.]   The  dew  of  God's 
jrace  Is  needed  to  stifle  the  flame,  which  otherwise  would 
ysrnst  men  at  last  Into  hell-fire.    10.  not  I,  but  the  Lord 
— <Ot  v.  12,  25,  40.)    In  ordinary  cases  he  writes  on  inspired 
apostolic  authority  (ch.  14.  37) ;  but  here  on  the  direct  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  himself /Mark  10. 11,  12).    In  both  cases 
alike  the  things  written  are  Inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
M  but  not  all  for  all  time,  nor  all  on  the  primary  truths  of 
the  faith."    [ALFORD.]    Let  not  the  -wife  depart— lit.,  "  be 
separated  from."    Probably  the  separation  on  either  side, 
whether  owing  to  the  husband  or  to  the  wife.  Is  forbid- 
den.   11.  But  and  if  she  depart — or  "  be  separated."    If 
the  sin  of  separation  has  been  committed,  that  of  a  new 
marriage  is  not  to  be  added  (Matthew  5.  32).    be  recon- 
ciled—by  appeasing  her  husband's  displeasure,  aud  re- 
covering his  good  will,    let  not  .  .  .  husband  put  away 
.  .  .  wife— In  Matthew  5.  82  the  only  exception  allowed 
Is,  "saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication."    13.  to  the  rest 
—the  other  classes  (besides  "the  married,"  t>.  10,  where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  believers)  about  whom  the  Corin- 
thians had  Inquired,  viz.,  those  Involved  In  mixed  mar- 
riages with  unbelievers,     not  the  Lord— by  any  direct 
command  spoken  by  Him.   she  be  pleased—  Greek,  "con- 
sents :"  implying  his  wish  in  the  first  instance,  with  which 
hers  concurs,    13.  the  woman— a  believer,    let  her  not 
leave  hint—"  her  husband,"  Instead  of  "him,"  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  oldest  MSS.    The  Greek  for  "  leave"  Is  the  same 
as  in«.  12,  "put  away;'*  translate,  "Let  her  not  put  away  (i.  e., 
part  with)  her  husband."  The  wife  had  the  power  of  effect- 
ing a  divorce  by  Greek  and  Roman  law.    14.  sanctified— 
Those  Inseparably  connected  with  the  people  of  God  are 
hallowed  thereby,  so  that  the  latter  may  retain  the  connec- 
tion without  impairing  their  own  sanctity  (cf.  1  Timothy 
15);  nay,  rather  imparting  to  the  former  externally  some 
legree  of  their  own  hallowed  character,  and  so  preparing 
the  way  for  the  unbeliever  becoming  at  last  sanctified  In- 
wardly by  faith,  by  . .  .  by— rather,  "  In  ...  In ;"  i.  e.,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  marriage-tie  between  them,    by  the  husband 
—The  oldest  MSS.  read, "  by  the  brother."  It  is  the  fact  of 
the  husband  being  a  "  brother,"  i.e.,  a  Christian,  though  the 
wife  is  not  so,  that  sanctifies  or  hallows  the  union,    else 
.  .  children  unclean — i.  e.,  beyond  the  hallowed  pale  of 
God's  people:  tn  contrast  to  "  holy,"  t.  e.,  all  that  is  within 
the  consecrated  limits.     [Oosybeaue  and  Howson.]    The 
phraseology  accords  with  that  of  the  Jews,  who  regarded 
heathens  as  "unclean,"  and  all  of  the  elect  nation  as 
"holy,"  <.  «.,  partakers  of  the  holy  covenant.     Children 
were  Included  In  the  covenant,  as  God  made  it  not  only 
with  Abraham,  but  with  his  "seed  after"  him  (Genesis  17. 
7).    So  the  faith  of  one  Christian  parent  gives  to  the  chil- 
dren a  near  relationship  to  the  Church,  just  as  if  both 
parents  were  Christian*  (cf.  Romans  11. 18).    Timothy,  the 
bearer  of  this  Epistle,  Is  an  instance  in  point  (Acts  16. 1). 
St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  Corinthians  as  recognizing  the 
principle,  that  the  infants  of  heathen  parents  would  not 
be  admissible  to  Christian  baptism,  because  there  is  no 
Ihlth  on  the  part  of  the  parents;  but  where  one  parent  Is 
a  believer,  the  children  are  regarded  as  not  aliens  from, 
but  admissible  even  in  Infancy  as  sharers  In,  the  Chris- 
tian covenant:  for  the  Church  presumes  that  the  believ- 
ing parent  will  rear  the  child  in  the  Christian  faith.    In- 
tent baptism  tacitly  superseded  Infant  circumcision,  Just 
M  the  Christian  Lord's  day  gradually  superseded  the  Jew- 
ish sabbath,  without  our  having  any  express  command 
for,  or   record   of,   transference.     The  setting   aside  of 
circumcision  and  of  sabbaths  In  the  case  of  the  Gen- 
Mies  was  Indeed  expressly  commanded  by  the  apostles 
Mid  St.  Paul,  but  the  substitution  of  infant  baptism  and 
as"  the  Lord's  day  were  tacitly  adopted,  not  expressly  en- 
%ated      No  explicit  ueuuuu  i»!  it  occurs  til'   i rumpus  in 


the  third  century;  but  no  society  of  Christians  that  wt 
read  of  disputed  Its  propriety  till  1500  years  after  Christ 
Anabaptists  would  have  us  defer  baptism  till  maturity 
as  the  child  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  It.     But  s 
child  may  be  made  heir  of  an  estate:  tt  Is  his,  though  In- 
capable at  the  time  of  using  or  comprehending  its  advan- 
tage; he  is  not  hereafter  to  acquire  the  title  and  claim  to 
It:  he  will  hereafter  understand  his  claim,  and  be  capable 
of  employing  his  wealth:  he  will  then,  moreover,  become 
responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of  It.    [ A kch bishop 
Whatklt,]    15.  if  .  .  .  depart — ».  e.,  wishes  for  separa- 
tion; translate,  "separateth  himself :"  offended  with  her 
Christianity,  and  refusing  to  live  with  her  unless  she  re- 
nounce It.    brother  ...  is  not  under  bondage — Is  not 
bound  to  renounce  the  faith  for  the  sake  of  retaining  her 
unbelieving  husband.   [Hammond.]    So  Deuteronomy  IS. 
6;  Matthew  10.  35-37;  Luke  14.26.     The  believer  does  not. 
lie  under  the  same  obligation  in  the  case  of  a  union  with 
an  unbeliever,  as  In  the  case  of  one  with  a  believer.    In 
the  former  case  he  Is  not  bound  not  to  separate.  If  the  un- 
believer separate  or  "depart,"  in  the  lattei  nothing  but 
"fornication"  Justifies  separation.    [Photius  in  JEeum*- 
nius.]    but  God  hath  called  us  to  peace — Our  Christian 
calling  ■  one  that  tends  to  "  peace"  (Romans  12. 18),  not 
quarrelling;  therefore  the  believer  should  not  ordinarily 
depart  from  the  unbelieving  consort  (t>.  12-14),  on  the  one 
hand ;  aud  on  the  other,  In  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
unbeliever  desiring  to  depart,  the  believer  is  not  bound  ta 
force  the  other  party  to  stay  In  a  state  of  continual  dis- 
cord (Matthew  5.  32).    Better  still  It  would  be  not  to  enter 
Into  such  unequal  alliances  at  all  (v.  40;  2  Corinthians  4. 
14).    10.  What  k  no  west  thou  but  that  by  staying  with  thy 
unbelieving  partner  thou  mayest  save  him  or  her?    En- 
forcing the  precept  to  stay  with  the  unbelieving  consort  (a. 
12-14).  So  Ruth  the  Moabltess  became  a  convert  to  her  hus- 
band's faith  :  and  Joseph  and  Moses  probably  gained  over 
their  wives.   So  conversely  the  unbelieving  husband  may 
be  won  by  the  believing  wife  (1  Peter  3. 1).    [Calvih.]    Or 
else  (v.  15),  if  thy  unbelieving  consort  wishes  to  depart, 
let  him  go,  so  that  thou  mayest  live  "In  peace:"  for  thorn 
canst  not  be  sure  of  converting  him,  so  as  to  make  It  oblig- 
atory on  thee  at  all  costs  to  stay  with  him  against  his 
will.    [Mbnochics  and  Alford.]    save — be  the  Instru- 
ment of  salvation  to  (James  5.20).     10.  But — Greek,  "  tj 
not."    "Only."    Caution  that  believers  should  not  makt 
this  direction  (v.  16;  as  Alford  explains  It)  a  grouad  for 
separating  of  themselves  (v.  12-14).    Or,  But  if  there  be  nt 
hope  of  gaining  over  the  unbeliever,  still  let  the  general 
principle  be  maintained,  "  As  the  Lord  hath  allotted  to 
each,  as  God  bath  called  each,  so  let  him  walk"  (so  the 
Greek  In  the  oldest  reading);  let  him  walk  In  the  path 
allotted  to  him  and  wherein  he  was  called.  The  heavenly 
calling  does  not  set  aside  our  earthly  callings,     set  or- 
dain I  in  all  churches — ye  also  therefore  should  obey. 
18.  not  become  nncircumcised  —  by  surgical  operatiom 
(1  Maccabees  1.  15;  Josbphus,  Antiquities,  12.5. 1).    Some 
Christians  in   excess   of  anti-Jewish    feeling   might  be 
tempted  to  this,     let  him  not  be  circumcised  —  as  the 
Judalzing  Christians  would  have  him  (Acts  15. ;  Galatlans 
5.  2).     10.  circumcision  .  .  .  nothing,  but  .  .  .  keeping 
of  .  .  .  commandments  of  God— vis.,  is  all  in  all.    In  Ga- 
latlans 5.  6  this  "keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God" 
Is  defined  to  be  "faith  which  worketh  by  love ;"  and  la 
Galatlans  6.  15,  "a  new  creature."    Circumcision  was  a 
commandment  of  God:  but  not  for  ever,  as  "love."    40. 
the  same  calling — i.  e.,  the  condition  from  which  he  Is 
called  a  Jew,  a  Greek,  a  slave,  or  a  freeman.    21.  care 
not  for  it— Let  it  not  be  a  trouble  to  thee  that  thou  art  a 
servant  or  slave,    use  it  rather — continue  rather  in  thy 
state  as  a  servant  (v.  20;  Galatlans  3.  28;  1  Timothy  6.  2). 
The  Greek,  "  But  if  even  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it," 
and  the  context  (v.  20,  22)  favours  this  view.    [Chrtsos- 
tom,  Bknqel,,  and  Alford.]    This  advice  (if  this  transla- 
tion be  right)  is  not  absolute,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  Is 
against  slavery.    What  Is  advised  here  is,  oontentm— 1 
under  one's  existing  couditton  (v.  24),  though  an  undesira- 
ble one,  since  in  our  union  with  Christ  all  outward  d£* 
parities  of  condition  are  compensated  <v.  22).     Be  not  djp 
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inly  impationt  to  cast  off  "even"  thy  condition  as  a  ser- 
vant by  unlawful  means  (1  Peter  2. 13-18) ;  as,  e.  g.,  Onesimus 
Ud  by  fleeing  (Philemon  10-18).  The  precept  (v.  23),  "  Be- 
•ome  not  (so  the  Greek)  the  servants  of  men,"  implies 
plainly  that  slavery  Is  abnormal  (cf.  Leviticus  25.  42). 
"  Men-stealers,"  or  slave-dealers,  are  classed  in  1  Timo- 
thy 1. 10,  with  "murderers"  and  " perjurers."  Neandee, 
yjwmus,  <tc,  explain,  "  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to  Chris- 
tianity, be  content — but  yet,  if  also  thou  canst  be  free  (as 
a  still  additional  good,  which  if  thou  canst  not  attain,  be 
natlsfled  without  It;  but  which,  if  offered  to  thee,  is  not 
to  be  despised),  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  free, 
rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a  slave."  I  prefer 
this  latter  view,  as  more  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  and  fully  Justified  by  the  Greek.  33.  the  Lord's 
freeman  -{Philemon  16)— rather,  "  freedman."  Though  a 
slave  externally,  spiritually  made  free  by  the  Lord :  from 
sin,  John  8.36;  from  the  law,  Romans  8.  2;  from  "circum- 
cision," v.  19 ;  Galatiaus  5. 1.  Christ's  servant— (Ch.  9.  21.) 
Tiove  makes  Christ's  service  perfect  freedom  (Matthew  1L 
2»,  30 ;  Galatians  5. 13 ;  1  Peter  2. 16).  33.  he  not  ye— Greek, 
"  become  not  ye."  St.  Paul  here  changes  from  "  thou"  (v. 
21)  to  "ye."  Ye:  all  are  "bought"  with  the  blood  of 
Christ,  whatever  be  your  earthly  state  (ch.  6. 20) ;  "  Become 
not  servants  to  men,"  either  externally,  or  spiritually 
(the  former  sense  applying  to  the  free  alone :  the  latter  to 
Christian  freemen  and  slaves  alike,  that  they  should  not 
be  servile  adherents  to  their  party  leaders  at  Corinth,  ch. 
3.  21,  22;  Matthew  23.  8-10;  2  Corinthians  11.  20;  nor  Indeed 
slaves  to  men  generally,  so  far  as  their  condition  admits). 
The  external  and  internal  conditions,  so  far  as  Is  attain- 
able, should  correspond,  and  the  former  be  subservient  to 
the  latter  (cf.  v.  21,  32-35).  34.  abide  with  God— being 
chiefly  careful  of  the  footing  on  which  he  stands  towards 
God  rather  than  that  towards  men.  This  clause,  "  with 
God,"  limits  the  similar  precept,  v.  20.  A  man  may  cease 
to  "  abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  was  called,"  and  yet 
not  violate  the  precept  here.  If  a  man's  calling  be  not 
favourable  to  his  "abiding  with  God"  (retaining  holy 
fellowship  with  Him),  he  may  use  lawful  means  to  change 
from  it  (cf.  Note,  v.  21).  25.  no  commandment  of  the 
I.ortl  i  yet  .  .  .  my  judgment— I  have  no  express  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord  commanding  it,  but  I  give  my  judgment 
[opinion):  vis.,  under  the  ordinary  inspiration  which  ac- 
companied the  apostles  in  all  their  canonical  writings  (cf. 
w.  40;  ch.  14.  37;  1  Thessalonians  4.  15).  The  Lord  inspires 
me  in  this  case  to  give  you  only  a  recommendatwn,  which 
you  are  free  to  adopt  or  reject,  not  a  positive  comrmand. 
In  the  second  case  (v.  10, 11)  It  was  a  positive  command ;  for 
the  Lord  had  already  made  known  His  will  (Malachi  2. 
14, 15;  Matthew  5.  31,  32).  In  the  third  case  (v.  12),  the  Old 
Testament  commandment  of  God  to  put  away  strange 
wives  (Ezra  10.  3),  St.  Paul  by  the  Spirit  revokes,  mercy 
at  the  Lord — (1  Timothy  1. 13.)  He  attributes  his  apostle- 
»hip  and  the  gifts  accompanying  it  (including  inspira- 
tion) to  God's  grace  alone,  faithful— in  dispensing  to  you 
the  Inspired  directions  received  by  me  from  the  Lord. 
36.  I  suppose — "  I  consider."  this— vis.,  "  for  a  man  so  to 
be,"  i.  e.,  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  is  (v.  27).  for— by 
reason  of.  the  present  distress — the  distresses  to  which 
believers  were  then  beginning  to  be  subjected,  making 
the  married  state  less  desirable  than  the  single;  and 
which  should  prevail  throughout  the  world  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Christ's  prophecy 
(Matthew  24.  8-21;  cf.  Acts  11.  28).  37.  Illustrating  the 
meaning  of  "so  to  be,"  v.  26.  Neither  the  married  (those 
"bound  to  a  wife")  nor  the  unmarried  (those  "loosed 
from  a  wife")  are  to  "seek"  a  change  of  state  (cf.  v.  20,  24). 
*8.  trouble  in  the  flesh— Those  who  marry,  he  says,  shall 
incur  "trouble  in  the  flesh"  (i.  e.,  In  their  outward  state, 
by  reason  of  the  present  distress),  not  sin,  which  is  the 
trouble  of  the  spirit,  but  I  spare  you— The  emphasis  in 
Uj*  Greek  is  on  "I."  My  motive  in  advising  you  so  is,  to 
"  K[i*re  you"  suoh  trouble  in  the  flesh.  So  Alkoeo  after 
alv«,  Bxngkl,  <feo.  Estius  from  Augustine  explains 
it,  "  I  spare  you  further  details  of  the  inconvenience*  of 
wuatrlmony,  lest  even  the  incontinent  may  at  the  peril  of 
«at  bo  deterred  from  matrimony:  thus  I  have  regard  for 
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your  infirmity."  The  antithesis  in  the  Greek  of  "1  . 
you"  and  "such"  favours  the  former.  31).  This  1  say— A 
summing  up  of  the  whole,  wherein  he  draws  the  practi- 
cal Inference  from  what  precedes  (ch.  15.  50).  the  time— 
the  season  (so  the  Greek)  of  this  present  dispensation  up 
to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (Romans  13.  11).  He  ases  th« 
Greek  expression  which  the  Lord  used  in  Luke  21.  8; 
Mark  13.  33.  short—  lit.,  contracted.  It  remalneth— The 
oldest  MSS.  read,  "  The  time  (season)  is  shortened  as  t* 
what  remains,  in  order  that  both  they,"  &c. ;  i,  e.,  the  effect 
which  the  shortening  of  the  time  ought  to  have  is,  "that 
for  the  remaining  time  (henceforth),  both  they,"  Ac.  The 
clause,  "as  to  what  remains,"  though  in  construction  be- 
longing to  the  previous  clause,  in  sense  belongs  to  the  fol-- 
lowing.  However,  Cypbian  and  Vulgate  support  English 
Version,  as  though  they  had  none — We  ought  to  con- 
sider nothing  as  our  own  in  real  or  permanent  possession. 
30.  They  that  -weep  .  .  .  wept  not— (Cf.  2  Corinthians  6. 
10.)  they  that  buy  .  .  .  possessed  not— (Cf.  Isaiah  24. 1, 2.) 
Christ  specifies  as  the  condemning  sin  of  the  men  of 
Sodom  not  merely  their  open  profligacy,  but  that  "  they 
bought,  they  sold,"  &c,  as  men  whose  all  was  in  this 
world  (Luke  17.  28).  Possessed"  in  the  Greek  implies  a 
holding  fast  of  a  possession;  this  the  Christian  will  not  do, 
for  his  "enduring  substance"  is  elsewhere  (Hebrews  10. 
34).  31.  not  abusing  it — not  abusing  it  by  an  overmuch 
using  of  it.  The  meaning  of  "abusing"  here  is,  not  so 
much  perverting,  as  using  it  to  the  full.  [Bengel.]  We  are 
to  use  it,  not  to  take  our  fill  of  its  pursuits  as  our  chief 
aim  (cf.  Luke  10.  40-42).  As  the  planets  whilst  turning  on 
their  own  axi6,  yet  revolve  round  the  sun  ;  so  whilst  we 
do  our  part  In  our  own  worldly  sphere,  God  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  our  desires,  fashion— the  present  fleeting 
form.  Cf.  Psalm  39.  6,  "vain  show;"  Psalm  73.  20,  "a 
dream;"  James  4.  14,  "a  vapour."  passeth  away — not 
merely  shall  pass  away,  but  it  now  actually  passing  away. 
The  image  is  drawn  from  a  shifting  scene  in  a  play  rep- 
resented on  the  stage  (1  John  2.  17).  St.  Paul  incul- 
cates not  so  much  the  outward  denial  of  earthly  things, 
as  the  inward  spirit  whereby  the  mari.ed  and  the  rich, 
as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the  poor,  would  be  ready 
tosacrlflceall  for  Christ's  sake.  33.  without  carefulness 
—I  would  have  you  to  be  not  merely  "without  trouble," 
but  "without  distracting  cares"  (so  the  Greek),  careth 
—  if  he    uses    aright    the  advantages  of  his  condition. 

34.  difference  also— not  merely  the  unmarried  and  the 
married  man  differ  in  their  respective  duties,  but  also  the 
wife  and  the  virgin.  Indeed  a  woman  undergoes  a  greater 
change  of  condition  than  a  man  in  contracting  marriage. 

35.  for  your  own  profit — not  to  display  my  apostolic 
authority,  not  .  .  .  cast  a  snare  upon  you — Image  from 
throwing  a  noose  over  an  animal  in  hunting.  Not  that  by 
hard  injunctions  I  may  entangle  you  with  the  fear  of 
committing  sin  where  there  is  no  sin.  comely — befitting 
under  present  circumstances,  attend  upon — tit.,  "assid- 
uously wait  on;"  sitting  down  to  the  duty.  Cf.  Luke  10.  39, 
Mary  ;  L-se  2.  37,  "Anna  ...  a  widow,  who  departed  not 
from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day"  (1  Timothy  5.  5).  distraction— the  same 
Greek  as  "  cumbered"  (Luke  10. 40,  Martha).  36.  behaveth 
.  .  .  uncomely— Is  not  treating  his  daughter  well  in  leav- 
ing her  unmarried  beyond  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  thus 
debarring  her  from  the  lawful  gratification  of  her  natural 
feeling  as  a  marriageable  woman,  need  so  require— if 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  it;  viz.,  regard  to  the 
feelings  and  welfare  of  his  daughter.  Opposed  to  "  hav- 
ing no  necessity"  (v.  37).  let  them  marry— the  daughter 
and  her  suitor.  37.  steadfast — not  to  be  turned  from  hia 
purpose  by  the  obloquy  of  the  world,  having  no  ne- 
cessity—arising from  the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
daughter,  power  over  his  .  .  .  will— when,  owing  to 
his  daughter's  will  not  opposing  his  will,  he  has  power  to 
carry  into  effect  his  will  or  wish,  decreed— determined. 
38.  her— The  oldest  MSS.  have,  "  his  own  virgin  daughter." 
but— The  oldest  MSS.  have  "and."  39.  bound  by  tha 
law— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  by  the  law."  only  In  ts»* 
Loro— 1-'  *>«r  marry  only  a  Christian  (2  Corinthians  A,  14'- 
40.  happlsr      •  °°    <u    a.\A     I  think  also  — "I  air- 
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'  Just  m  yon  (JorlntMans  and  yonr  teachers  think 
isacu  af  your  opinions,  so  I  also  give  my  opinion  by  lnspi- 
mttja  ;  so  In  v.  25, "  my  Judgment"  or  opinion.  Think  doe» 
not  lciply  doubt,  but  often  a  matter  of  well-grounded 
anunuioe  'John  6.  89). 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Vor    1-18.     Ol»  PARTAKING  OF  MEATS  OFFERED  TO  IDOLS. 

Though  to  those  knowing  that  an  idol  has  no  existence, 
iie  question  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols  (referred  to 
lu  the  letter  of  the  Corinthians,  cf.  ch.  7. 1)  might  seem 
unimportant,  it  is  not  so  with  some,  and  the  infirmities 
af  suoh  should  be  respected.    The  portions  of  the  victims 
aot  offered  on  the  altars  belonged  partly  to  the  priests, 
partly  to  the  offerers;  and  were  eaten  at  feasts  in  the 
temples  and  In  private  houses,  and  were  often  sold  in  the 
markets ;  so  that  Christians  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  receiving  them,  which  was  forbidden 
/Numbers  25.  2;  Psalm  106.  28).    The  apostles  forbade  it  in 
their  decree  issued  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  15.,  and  21.,  25.); 
but  St.  Paul  does  not  allude  here  to  that  decree,  as  he  rests 
his  precepts  rather  on  his  own  independent  apostolic 
tuthority.  we  know  that  we  all  liave  knowledge — The 
Corinthians  doubtless  had  referred  to  their  "knowledge" 
i't-»*.,of  the  Indifference  of  meats,  as  in  themselves  having 
no  sanctity  or  pollution).  St.  Paul  replies,  "We  are  aware 
that  we  all  have  (speaking  generally,  and  so  far  as  Chris- 
tian theory  goes;  for  In  v.  7  he  speaks  of  some  who practi- 
eaily  have  not)  this  knowledge."  Knowledge  pufleth  up 
—when  without  " love."    Here  a  parenthesis  begins;  and 
the  main  subject  is  resumed  in  the  same  words,  v.  4.    "As 
concerning  (touching)  therefore  the  eating,"  &c.    "Puff- 
ing up"  is  to  please  self.    "  Edifying"  is  to  please  one's 
neighbour.    Knowledge  only  says,  All  things  are  lawful 
forme;  Love  adds,  But  all  things  do  not  edify  [Bengel,] 
(ch.  10.  23;  Romans  14.  15).    edlneth — tends  to  build  up  the 
spiritual  temple  (ch.  3.  9 ;  6.  19).    2.  And— Omitted  in  the 
oldest  MSS.    The  absence  of  the  connecting  particle  gives 
aua  emphatlcal  sententlousness  to  the  style,  suitable  to  the 
tiubject.    The  first  6tep  to  knowledge  is  to  know  our  own 
ignorance.    Without  love  there  Is  only  the  appearance 
.note,  "think,"  Ac.)  of  knowledge,    knoweth— The  oldest 
jdSS.  read  a  Greek  word  implying  personal  experimental 
acquaintance,  not  merely  knowledge  of  a  fact,  which  the 
Greek  of  "  we  know' '  oi  are  aware  (v.  1)  means,  as  he  ought 
to  know— experimentally  and  in  the  way  of  "  love."    3. 
love  God — the  source  of  love  to  our  neighbour  (1  John  1. 11, 
12,  20;  5.  2).    the  same — lit.,  this  man;  he  who  loves,  not  he 
who  "  thinks  that  he  knows,"  not  having  "  charity"  or  love 
(».  1.  2),    Is  known  of  htm— is  known  with  the  know- 
ledge of  approval,  and  is  acknowledged  by  God  as  His 
(Psalm  1.  6;  Galatians  4.  9;  2 Timothy  2.  19).    Contrast,  " I 
never  knew  you,"  Matthew  7.  23.    To  love  God  Is  to  know 
God;  and  he  who  thus  knows  God  has  been  first  known 
by  God  (cf.  ch.  13. 12;  1  Peter  1.  2),    4.  As  concerning,  &o. 
—Resuming  the  subject  begun  in  v.  1,  "As  touching,"  &e. 
idol  U  nothing — has  no  true  being  at  all ;  the  god  it  rep- 
resents is  not  a  living  reality.    This  does  not  contradict 
oh.  10.  20,  which  states  that  they  who  worship  Idols,  wor- 
ship devils;  for  here  it  is  the  gods  believed  by  the  tixrrship- 
pers  to  be  represented  by  the  idols  which  are  denied  to  have 
any  existence,  not  the  devils  which  really  under  the  idols 
delude  the  worshippers,    none  other  God— The  oldest 
MSS.  omit  the  word  "  other ;"  which  gives  a  clearer  sense, 
ft.  "For  even  supposing  there  are  (exist)  gods  so  called  (2 
Thessalonians  2.  4),  whether  in  heaven  (as  the  sun,  moon, 
Mid  stars)  or  in  earth  (as  deified  kings,  beasts,  <fcc),  as 
there  be  (a  recognized  fact,  Deuteronomy  10. 17 ;  Psalm  135. 
5;  186.  2)  gods  many  and  lords  many."    Angels  and  men 
In  authority  are  termed  gods  In  Scripture,  as  exercising  a 
divinely-delegated  power  under  God  (cf.  Exodus  22. 9,  with 
«.  28;  Psalm  82. 1,  6;  John  10.  34,  35).    6.  to  w- believers. 
mt  whom- from  whom  as  Creator  all  things  derive  their 
axlstenoe.    vre  in  him— rather,  "  we  for  Him,"  or  "  unto 
Him."    God  the  Fathek  is  the  end  for  whom  and  for 
whose  glory  believers  live.    In  Colosslans  1. 16  all  things 
•re  said  to  be  created  (not  only  "by"  Christ,  but  also)  "for 


Him"  (CHBIST*     So  entirely  are  the  Father  and  Son  an*  \t&. 
Romans  11. 36 ;  Hebrews  2. 10).  one  Lord— contrasted  witA 
the  " many  lords"  of  heathendom  (ti.  5).  hy  whom — (Joh3 
1.  3;  Hebrews  1.  2).  we  by  him— as  all  things  are  "o/  '  t£* 
Father  by  creation,  so  they  (we  believers  especially)  are 
restored  to  Him  by  the  new  creation  (Colosslans  1.  53); 
Revelation  21.  5).    Also,  as  all  things  are  by  Christ  by  cre- 
ation, so  they  (we  especially)  are  restored  by  Him  by  Usa 
new  creation.     7.  Howbeit— Though  to  us  who  "  hava 
knowledge"  (».  1,  4-6)  all  meats  are  indifferent,  yet  "  this 
knowledge  is  not  in  all"  in  the  same  degree  as  we  have  li- 
st. Paul  had  admitted  to  the  Corinthians  that  "  we  all 
have  knowledge"  (v.  1),  i.  e.,  so  far  as  Christian  theory  goes ; 
but  practically  some  have  it  not  In  the  same  degree,  -with 
conscience — An  ancient  reading;  but  other  very  old  MSH 
read  "association"  or  "habit."     In  either  reading  the 
meaning  is :  Some  Gentile  Christians,  whether  from  old 
association  of  ideas  or  misdirected  conscience,  when  they 
ate  such  meats,  ate  them  with  some  feeling  as  If  the  idol 
were  something  real  (v.  4),  and  had  changed  the  meats  by 
the  fact  of  the  consecration  into  something  either  holy  or 
else  polluted,  unto  this  hour— after  they  have  embraced 
Christianity;  an  Implied  censure,  that  they  are  not  further 
advanced  by  this  time  In  Christian  "knowledge."    thel* 
conscience  ...  is  denied — by  their  eating  it  "as  a  thing 
offered  to  idols."  If  they  ate  it  unconscious  at  the  time  that 
it  had  been  offered  to  idols,  there  would  be  no  defilement 
of  conscience.    But  conscious  of  what  it  was,  and  not  hav- 
ing such  knowledge  as  other  Corinthians  boasted  of,  viz., 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  and  can  therefore  neither  pollute 
nor  sanctify  meats,  they  by  eating  them  sin  against  con- 
science (cf.  Romans  14. 15-23).  It  was  on  the  ground  of  Chris, 
tlan  expediency,  not  to  cause  a  stumbling-block  to  "  weak" 
brethren,  that  the  Jerusalem  decree  against  partaking 
of  such  meats  (though  indifferent  in  themselves)  was  passed 
(Acts  15).    Hence  he  here  vindicates  it  against  the  Corin- 
thian asserters  of  an  Inexpedient  liberty.    8.    Otner  old 
MSS.  read,  "Neither  if  we  do  not  eat,  are  we  the  better: 
neither  If  we  eat  are  we  the  worse :"  the  language  of  the 
eaters  who  justified  their  eating  thus.    [Lachmaun,]    In 
English  Version  St.  Paul  admits  that  "  meat  neither  pre' 
sents  (so  the  Greek  for  "  commendeth  ")  us  as  commended 
nor  as  disapproved  before  God :"   it  does  not  affect  our 
standing  before  God  (Romans  14.  6).     «.  this  liberty  of 
yours— the  watchword  for  lax  Corinthians.    The  very  In- 
difference of  meats,  which  I  concede,  is  the  reason  why 
ye  should  "  take  heed  "  not  to  tempt  weak  brethren  to  am 
against  their  conscience  (which  constitutes  sin,  Romans  14. 
22,23).   10.  If  any  man — being  weak,   which  haat  know» 
ledge— The  very  knowledge  which  thou  pridest  thyself  on 
(v.  1),  will  lead  the  weak  after  thy  example  to  do  that 
against  his  conscience,  which  thou  doest  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience,  viz.,  to  eat  meats  offered  to  idols. 
conscience  of  him  which  is  weak — rather,  "  His  con- 
science, seeing  he  is  weak."    [Auobd,  <fcc]   emboldened— 
lit.,  built  up.    You  ought  to  have  built  up  your  brother  ia 
good:  but  by  your  example  your  building  him  up  Is  th* 
emboldening  him  to  violate  his  conscience.     11.  shall 
.  .  .  perUh— The  oldest  MSS.  read  "perlsheth."    A  sing!? 
act  seemingly  unimportant  may  produce  everlasting  ooa- 
sequences.    The  weak  brother  loses  his  faith,  and  if  he  d> 
not  recover  It,  his  salvation  [Bkngej.]  (Romans  14.  23). 
for  whom  Christ  died— and  for  whose  sake  we  too  onghl 
to  be  willing  to  die  (1  John  3.  16).    And  yet  professing 
Christians  at  Corinth  virtually  tempted  their  brethren  to 
their  damnation,  so  far  were  they  from  sacrificing  aught 
for  their  salvation.    Note  here,  That  it  is  no  argument 
against  thedogma  that  Christ  died  for  all,  even  for  those  whs 
perish,  to  say  that  thus  He  would  have  died  in  vain  for 
many.    Scripture  is  our  rule,  not  our  suppositions  as  to 
consequences.    More  Is  involved  In  redemption  than  the 
salvation  of  man  :  the  character  of  God  as  at  once  Just  and 
loving  Is  vindicated  even  In  the  case  of  the  lost;  for  they 
might  ha\e  been  saved,  and  so  even  In  their  case  Christ 
has  not  died  In  vain.    So  the  mercies  of  God'p  provldeno* 
are  not  In  vain,  though  many  abuse  them.    Even  the  oon» 
demned  shall  manifest  God's  love  In  the  great  dav  l» 
that  they  too  had  the  offer  of  God's  mercy.    It  shall  >.»  «n* 
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awful  Ingredient  in  their  cup  that  they  might  have 
been  saved  but  would  not:  Christ  died  to  redeem  even 
them.  1*.  wound  their  weak  conscience—  lit.,  "smite 
Shell  r  conscience,  being  (as  yet)  in  a  weak  state."  It  aggra- 
rate*  the  cruelty  of  the  act  that  It  is  committed  on  the 
weak,  Just  as  If  one  were  to  strike  an  invalid,  against 
Christ — on  account  of  the  sympathy  between  Christ  and 
His  members  (Matthew  25.  40 ;  Acts  9.  4,  5).  13.  meat— Old 
English  for  "food"  in  general,  make  .  .  .  U*  offend— 
Greek,  "is  a  stumbling-block  to."  no  flesh— In  order  to 
ensure  my  avoiding  flesh  offered  to  idols,  I  would  ab- 
et ain  from  all  kinds  of  flesh,  in  order  not  to  be  a  stumbling- 
biock  to  my  brother. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
Ver.  1-27.    He  confirms  His  Teaching  as  to  not  put- 

riNG  A  STUMBLING-BLOCK  IN  A  BROTHER'S  WAY  (ch.  8.  13) 
»T  HUB  OWN  EXAMPLE  IN  NOT  USING  HIS  UNDOUBTED 
RIGHTS  AS  AN  APOSTLE,  SO  AS  TO  WIN  MEN  TO  CHRIST.  1. 
An  I  not  an  apostle  J  am  I  not  free  1— The  oldest  MSS. 
read  the  order  thus,  "  Am  I  not  free?  am  I  not  an  apos- 
tle?" He  alludes  to  ch.  8.  9,  "this  liberty  of  yours:"  If 
you  claim  it,  I  appeal  to  yourselves  as  the  witnesses,  have 
not  I  also  It?  "Am  I  not  free?"  If  you  be  so,  much 
more  I.  For  "am  I  not  an  apostle?"  so  that  1  can  claim 
not  only  Christian,  but  also  apostolic  liberty,  have  I  not 
seen  Jesus — corporeally,  not  lu  a  mere  vision :  cf.  ch,  15.  8, 
where  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  which  he  wishes  to 
prove,  could  only  be  established  by  an  actual  bodily  ap- 
pearance, such  as  was  vouchsafed  to  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles.  In  Acts  9.  7, 17  the  contrast  between  "  the  men 
with  him  seeing  no  man,"  and  "  Jesus  that  appeared  unto 
thee  in  the  way,"  shows  that  Jesus  actually  appeared  to 
him  in  going  to  Damascus.  His  vision  of  Christ  In  the 
temple  (Acta  22.  17)  was  "  in  a  trance."  To  be  a  witness 
of  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  leading  function  of  an  apos- 
Me  (Acts  1,22).  The  best  MSS.  omit  "Christ."  ye  my 
work  in  the  Lord— your  conversion  is  His  workmanship 
(Ephesians  2. 10)  through  my  instrumentality  :  the  "  seal  of 
mineapostleshlp"  (v.  2).  %.  yet  doubtless — pet  at  least  lam 
such  to  you.  seal  of  mine  apostleshlp — your  conversion 
ay  my  preaching,  accompanied  with  miracles  ("  the  signs 
of  an  apostle,"  Romans  15,  18, 19 ;  2  Corinthians  12. 12),  and 
your  gifts  conferred  by  me  (ch.  1.  7),  vouch  for  the  reality 
of  my  apostleshlp,  just  as  a  seal  set  to  a  document  attests 
its  genuineness  (John  8.  33 ;  Romans  4.  11).  3.  to  them 
that  .  .  .  examine  me — i.  «.,  who  call  In  question  mine 
apostleshlp.  Is  this — viz.,  that  you  are  the  seal  of  mine 
apostleshlp.  4.  Have  we  not  power — Greek,  "right,"  or 
lawful  power,  equivalent  to  "liberty"  claimed  by  the 
Corinthians  (ch.  8.  9).  The  "we"  includes  with  himself 
his  colleagues  in  the  apostleshlp.  The  Greek  interrogative 
expresses,  "  You  surely  won't  say  (will  you  ?)  that  we  have 
not  the  power  or  right,"  <tc.  eat  and  drink — without 
labouring  with  our  hands  (v.  11,  13,  14).  St.  Paul's  not  ex- 
ercising this  right  was  made  a  plea  by  his  opponents  for 
Insinuating  that  he  was  himself  conscious  he  was  no  true 
apostle  (2  Corinthians  12. 13-16).  5.  lead  about  a  sister,  a 
wifte — t. «.,  "a  sister  as  a  wife;"  "a  sister"  by  faith,  which 
makes  all  believers  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  one  family 
of  God :  "  a  wife  "  by  marriage  covenant.  St.  Paul  Implies 
he  did  not  exercise  his  undoubted  right  to  marry  and 
"lead  about"  a  believer,  for  the  sake  of  Christian  expedi- 
ency, as  well  to  save  the  Church  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing her  in  his  wide  circuits,  as  also  that  he  might  give 
himself  more  nndistractedly  to  building  up  the  Church 
of  Christ  (ch.  7.  26,  32,  85).  Contrast  the  Corinthians'  want 
of  self-sacrifice  in  the  exercise  of  their  "liberty"  at  the 
coat  of  destroying.  Instead  of  edifying,  the  Church  (ch.  8. 
9,  10;  Margin,  11-18).  as  other  apostles— Implying  that 
some  of  them  had  availed  themselves  of  the  power  which 
tbey  all  had,  of  marrying.  We  know  from  Matthew  8.  14, 
that  Cephas  or  Peter  was  a  married  man.  A  confutation  of 
•t,  Peter's  self-styled  followers,  the  Romanists,  who  ex- 
clude the  clergy  from  marriage.  Clemens  s^exandrinus, 
i£rr*x<r*a  or  Miscellanies.  7.  sec.  63,  records  a  tradition,  that 
V*  aaoournged  h'a  wife  when  being  led  to  death  by  saying 
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"Remember,  my  dear  one,  the  Lord."    Cf.  Euskbiub,  A 
B.  3.  30.    brethren  of  the  Lord — held  in  especial  esteem 
on  account  of  their  relationship  to  Jesus  (Acts  1. 14 ;  Gala- 
tlans  1.  9).     James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas.    Probably 
cousins  of  Jesus:  as  cousins  were  termed   by  the   Jews 
"  brethren."     Alford  ma&es  them  literally  brothers  of 
Jesus  by  Joseph  and  Maiy.     Cephas— Probably  singled 
out  as  being  a  name  can ying  weight  with  one  partisan 
section  at  Corinth.    "If  your  favourite  leader  does  so, 
surely  so  may  I"  (gL    1   J*,  t>.  22).     6.   Barnabas— long 
the  associate  of  Paul,  and,  like  him,  in  the  habit  of 
self-denyingly    forbearing    to    claim    the    maintenance) 
which  is   a  minister's  right.    So  Paul  supported  him- 
self by  tent-making  (Acts   18.  3;    20.  34;    1    Thesnaloui- 
ans     2.  Sir  2   Thessalonians   8.  8).     T.   The    minister    la 
spiritually  a  soldier  (2  Timothy  2.  3),  a  vlne-dresser  (oh_ 
3.  6-8;    Song  of  Solomon  1.  6),  and   a  shepherd  (I  Peter 
5.  2,  4).    of  the  fruit— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "of."    8.  as 
a  man — I  speak   thus    not  merely  according   to  human 
judgment,  but  with  the  sanction  of  the  Divine  law  also. 
9.  ox  . .  .  treadeth  .  .  .  corn — (Deuteronomy  25.  4.)    In  the 
East  to  the  present  day  they  do  not  after  reaping  carry 
the  sheaves  home  to  barns  as  we  do,  but  take  them  to 
an  area  under  the  open  air  to  be  threshed  by  the  oxen 
treading  them  with  their  feet,  or  else  drawing  a  threshing 
Instrument  over  them  (cf.  Mlcah  4.  13).    Doth  God  .  .  , 
care  for  oxen *— rather,  "Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God 
careth?"    Is  the  animal   the  ultimate  object  for  whose 
sake  this  law  was  given  ?  No.  God  does  care  for  the  lower 
animal  (Psalm  36.  6 ;  Matthew  10.  29),  but  it  is  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  welfare  of  man,  the  head  of  animal 
creation.     In  the  humane  consideration  shown  for  the) 
lower  animal,  we  are  to  learn  that  still  more  ought  it  to 
be  exercised  in  the  case  of  man,  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
law;  and  that  the  human  (spiritual  as  well  as  temporal) 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.    10.  altogether— jol  n  this 
with  "saith."     "Does  he  (the  Divine  lawgiver)  by  all 
means  say  it  for  our  sakes?"    It  would  be  untrue,  that 
God  saith  It  altogether  (in  the  sense  of  solely)  for  our  sakes. 
But  it  is  true,  that  He  by  all  means  saith  it  for  our  sakes  ae 
the  ultimate  object  in  the  lower  world.    Gbotius,  how- 
ever, translates, "  mainly"  or  "  especially,"  instead  of  alto- 
gether,    that  — "meaning  that"  [Alford];  lit.,  because. 
should  plough— ought  to  plough  in  hope.   The  obligation 
rests  with  the  people  not  to  let  their  minister  labour 
without    remuneration,      he    that   thresheth    In    hops 
should  be  partaker  of  hut  hope — The  oldest  MS.  ver- 
sions and  fathers  read,  "  He  that  thresheth   (should  or 
ought  to  thresh)  in  the  hope  of  partaking"  (vit.,  of  the  fruii 
of  his  threshing).    "He  that  plougheth,"  spiritually,  is  th« 
first  planter  of  a  Church  in  a  place  (cf.  ch.  3. 6, 9) ;  "  he  tnat 
thresheth,"  the  minister  who  tends  a  Church  already 
planted.    11.  we  .  .  .  we— emphatical  In  the  Greek.    We, 
the  same  persons  who  have  sown  to  you  the  Infinitely 
more  precious  treasures  of  the  Spirit,  may  at  the  least 
claim  in  return  what  is  the  only  thing  you  have  to  give, 
viz.,  the  goods  that  nourish  the  flesh  ("  your  carnal  things"}. 
13.  others — whether  true  apostles  (v.  5)  or  false  ones  (2  Co- 
rinthians 11.  20).    we  rather— considering  our  greater  la- 
bours for  you  (2  Corinthians  11.  23).    suffer  all  things— 
without  complaining  of  It.    We  desire  to  conceal  (lit.,  hold 
as  a  water-tight  vessel)  any  distress  we  suffer  from  strait- 
ened circumstances.    The  same  Greek  Is  In  ch.  13.  7.    lest 
-we  .  .  .  binder  .  .  .  Gospel— not  to  cause  a  hindrance  to 
its  progress  by  giving  a  handle  for  the  imputation  of  self- 
seeking,  if  we  received  support  from  our  flock.    The  less 
of  incumbrance  and  expense  caused  to  the  Church,  and 
the  more  of  work  done,  the  better  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  (2  Timothy  2.  4).    13.  aj  in  later  about  holy  things 
—the  Jewish  priests  and  Levltes.    The  Greek  especially 
applies  to  the  former,  the  priests  offering  sacrifices,    par- 
takers  with  the  altar — a  part  of  the  victims  going  to  tht 
service  of  the  altar,  and  the  rest  being  shared  by  th* 
priests  (Leviticus  7.  6;  Numbers  18.  6,  Ac.;  Deuteronomy 
18.  1,  Ac).    14.  Even  so — The  only  inference  to  be  draws 
from  this  passage  Is,  not  that  the  Christian  ministry  la 
of  a  sacrificial  character  as  the  Jewish  priesthood,  t>t* 
simply,  that  as  the  latter  was  supported  by  the  contriDw 
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tions  of  toe  people,  so  should  the  former.  The  stipends 
of  the  clergy  were  at  first  from  voluntary  offerings  at  the 
Lord's  Sapper.  At  the  love-feast  preceding  it  exery  be- 
liever, according  to  his  ability,  offered  a  gift;  and  wben 
the  expense  of  the  table  had  been  defrayed,  the  bishop 
laid  aside  a  portion  for  himself,  the  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons; and  with  the  rest  relieved  widows,  orphans,  con- 
fessors, and  the  poor  generally.  [Terttjllian,  Apology, 
3h.  39.]  The  stipend  was  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and 
merits  of  the  several  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
fOTPBlAW,  0. 4,  ep.  6.]  preach  . . .  Gospel— plainly  marked 
as  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister,  in  contrast  to  the 
ministering  about  sacrifices  (Greek)  and  waiting  at  the  altar 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  Levites  (v.  13).  If  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  a  sacrifice  (as  the  Mass  is  supposed  to  be), 
this  14th  verse  would  certainly  have  been  worded  so,  to 
answer  to  v.  13.  Note  the  same  Lord  Christ  "ordains" 
the  ordinances  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments 
(Matthew  10. 10;  Luke  10. 7).  15.  Paul's  special  gift  of  con- 
tlnency,  which  enabled  him  to  abstain  from  marriage, 
and  his  ability  to  maintain  himself  without  interrupting 
seriously  his  ministry,  made  that  expedient  to  him  which 
is  ordinarily  inexpedient,  viz.,  that  the  ministry  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  people.  What  to  him  was  a  duty, 
would  be  the  opposite  to  one,  for  instance,  to  whom  God 
had  committed  a  family,  without  other  means  of  sup- 
port. 1  have  used  none  of  these  things — none  of  these 
"powers"  or  rights  which  I  might  have  used  (v.  4-6,  12). 
neither— rather,  "Yet  I  have  not  written."  so  done  unto 
me — lit.,  in  my  case:  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  a 
planter,  a  shepherd,  a  ploughman,  and  a  sacrificing  priest 
,v.  7.  10,  13).  make  my  glorying  void — deprive  me  of  my 
privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel  without  remuneration  (2 
Corinthians  11.  7-10).  Rather  than  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  by  giving  any  pretext  for  a  charge  of  interested 
motives  (2  Corinthians  12.  17, 18),  St.  Paul  would  "  die"  of 
hunger.  Cf.  Abraham's  similar  disinterestedness  (Genesis 
1 4. 22, 23).  16.  though  1  preach  ...  I  have  nothing  to  glory 
»f— 4.  e„  If  I  preach  the  Gospel,  and  do  so  not  gratuitously, 
I  have  no  matter  for  "  glorying."  For  the  "  necessity"  that 
Is  laid  on  me  to  preach  (cf.  Jeremiah  20. 9,  and  the  case  of 
Jonah)  does  away  with  ground  for  "glorying."  The  sole 
jrround  for  the  latter  that  I  have,  is  my  preaching  without 
charge  (v.  18):  since  there  is  no  necessity  laid  on  me  as  to 
the  latter,  It  is  my  voluntary  act  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
17.  Translate,  "If  I  be  doing  this  (i.  «.,  preaching)  of  my 
own  accord  (which  I  am  not,  for  the  "  necessity"  is  laid 
on  me  which  binds  a  servant  to  obey  his  master),  I  have 
*  reward;  but  if  (as  is  the  case)  involuntarily  (Acts  9.  16; 
22.  15;  26.  16 ;  not  of  my  own  natural  will,  but  by  the  con- 
straining grace  of  God;  Romans  9. 16;  1  Timothy  1. 13-16), 
I  have  had  a  dispensation  (of  the  Gospel)  entrusted  to 
me"  (and  so  can  claim  no  "  reward,"  seeing  that  I  only 
"have  done  that  which  was  my  duty  to  do,"  Luke  17.  10, 
but  incur  the  "  woe,"  v.  16,  if  I  fail  in  it).  18.  What  la  my 
reward  1— The  answer  is  in  v.  19,  viz.,  that  by  making  the 
Gospel  without  charge,  where  I  might  have  rightfully 
claimed  maintenance,  I  might "  win  the  more."  of  Christ 
—The  oldest  M8S.  and  versions  omit  these  words,  abuse 
—rather,  "  that  I  use  not  to  the  full  my  power."  This  is 
his  matter  for  "glorying;"  the  "reward"  ultimately 
Rimed  at  Is  the  gaining  of  the  more  (v.  19).  The  former, 
&s  involving  the  latter,  is  verbally  made  the  answer  to 
lae  question,  "What  is  my  reward?"  But  really  the 
"  reward"  Is  that  which  Is  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  preach- 
ing without  charge,  vis.,  that  he  may  gain  the  more;  it 
was  for  this  end,  not  to  have  matter  of  glorying,  that  he 
did  so.  19.  fr«se  from  all  men — i.  e.,  from  the  power  of 
all  men.  gain  the  more — i.  e.,  as  many  of  them  ("  all  men") 
as  possible.  "  Gain"  is  an  appropriate  expression  In  re- 
lation to  a  "reward"  (1  Thessalonians  2.  19,  20);  he  there- 
fore repeats  it  frequently  (v.  20-22).  30.  I  became  as  a 
Jew— in  things  not  defined  by  the  law,  but  by  Jewish 
-usage  Not  Judaizing  in  essentials,  but  in  matters  where 
i: ere  was  no  compromise  of  principle  (cf.  Acts  16.  3;  21. 
fl>-26i  an  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  history 
and  tao  Epistle,  and  so  a  sure  proof  of  genuineness,  to 
them  that   an  under   the  law.  as  under  the  law — in 


things  defined  by  the  law;  inch  a*  ceremonies  not  thet 
repugnant  to  Christianity.  Perhaps  the  reason  foi  .lis- 
tlngulshlng  this  class  from  the  former  Is  that  St.  Paul 
himself  belonged  nationally  to  "the  Jews,"  but  did  not 
in  creed  belong  to  the  class  of  "them  that  are  undei 
the  law."  This  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  reading  in- 
serted here  by  the  oldest  MS8.,  versions,  and  fathers, 
"not  being  «. «.,  parenthetically,  "not  that  I  am")  my- 
self under  the  law."  31.  To  them  .  .  .  without  law— 
i. «.,  without  revealejjl  law :  the  heathen  (cf.  Romans  2.  12 
with  v.  15).  as  wltnout  law— not  urging  on  them  the 
ceremonies  and  "works  of  the  law,"  but  "  the  hearing  ol 
faith"  (Galatlans  3.  2).  Also  discoursing  in  their  own 
manner,  as  at  Athens,  with  arguments  from  their  own 
poets  (Acts  17.  28).  being  not  without  law  to  God— 
"Whilst  thus  conforming  to  others  in  matters  indifferent, 
taking  care  not  to  be  without  law  in  relation  to  God,  but 
responsible  to  law  (lit.,  in  law)  in  relation  to  Christ."  Thie 
is  the  Christian's  true  position  in  relation  to  the  world,  to 
himself,  and  to  God.  Everything  develops  itself  accord- 
ing to  its  proper  law.  So  the  Christian,  though  no  longer 
subject  to  the  literal  law  as  constraining  him  from  with- 
out, Is  subject  to  an  Inward  principle  or  law,  the  spirit  of 
faith  in  Christ  acting  from  within  as  the  germ  of  a  new 
life.  He  does  not  in  the  Greek  (as  in  English  Version)  say 
"  under  the  law  (as  he  does  in  v.  20)  to  Christ ;"  but  uses  the 
milder  term,  "In  .  .  .  law,"  responsible  to  law.  Christ  was 
responsible  to  the  law  for  us,  so  that  we  are  no  longer  re- 
sponsible to  it  (Galatians  3. 13,  24),  but  to  Him,  as  the  mem- 
bers to  the  Head  (ch.  7.  22;  Romans  8.  1-4;  1  Peter  2.  1«X 
Christians  serve  Christ  in  newness  of  spirit,  no  longer  in 
oldness  of  the  letter  ((.  e.,  the  old  external  law  as  such),  Ro- 
mans 7.  4-6.  To  Christ,  as  man's  Head,  the  Father  has 
properly  delegated  His  authority  (John  6.  22,  27);  whence 
here  he  substitutes  "Christ"  for  "God"  in  the  second 
clause,  "not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ."  The  law  of  Christ  Is  the  law  of  love  (Galatians  6. 
2;  cf.  5.  13).  3».  gain  the  weak— i.  e„  establish,  instead 
of  being  a  stumbling-block  to  Inexperienced  Christians 
(ch  8.  7).  Romans  14.  1,  "Weak  in  the  faith."  Alforb 
thinks  the  "weak"  are  not  Christians  at  all,  for  these 
have  been  already  "  won  ;"  but  those  outside  the  Church, 
who  are  yet  "without  strength"  to  believe  (Romans  5.  6). 
But  when  "weak"  Christians  are  by  the  condescending 
love  of  stronger  brethren  kept  from  falling  from  fiaith, 
they  are  well  said  to  be  "gained"  or  won.  by  all  means 
.  .  .  some— The  gain  of  even  "some"  is  worth  the  expendi- 
ture of  "all  means."  He  conformed  himself  to  the  feel- 
ings of  each  in  the  several  classes,  that  out  of  them  all  he 
might  gain  some.  23.  partaker  thereof—  Greek,  "fellow- 
partaker  :"  of  the  Gospel  blessings  promised  at  Christ's 
coming:  "with"  (not  as  English  Version,  "you  :"  but)tfk«m, 
viz.,  with  those  thus  "gained"  by  me  to  the  Gospel.  *4. 
Know  ye  not — The  Isthmian  games,  in  which  the  foot- 
race was  a  leading  one,  were  of  course  well  known,  and  a 
subject  of  patriotic  pride  to  the  Corinthians,  who  lived  in 
the  Immediate  neighbourhood.  These  periodical  games 
were  to  the  Greeks  rather  a  passion  than  a  mere  amuse- 
ment: hence  their  suitableness  as  an  image  of  Christian 
earnestness.  In  a  race—  Greek,  "in  a  race-course."  all 
.  .  .  one— Although  we  knew  that  one  alone  could  be 
saved,  still  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  run, 
[Bengel.j  Even  In  the  Christian  race  not  "all"  who 
enter  on  the  race  win  (ch.  10.  1-6).  So  run,  that  jre  may 
obtain— said  parenthetically.  These  are  the  words  la 
which  the  instructors  of  the  young  in  the  exercise  schools 
(gymnasia)  and  the  spectators  on  the  race-course  exhorted 
their  pupils  to  stimulate  them  to  put  forth  all  exertions. 
The  gymnasium  was  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Greek 
olty.  Every  candidate  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had 
been  ten  months  in  training,  and  that  he  would  viola)* 
none  of  the  regulations  (2  Timothy  16;  cf.  1  Timothy  4.  7 
8).  He  lived  on  a  strict  self-denying  diet,  refraining  from 
wine  and  pleasant  foods,  and  enduring  cold  and  heat  and 
most  laborious  discipline.  The  "prize"  awarded  by  th« 
Judge  or  umpire  was  a  cbaplet  of  green  leaves;  at  thf 
Isthmus,  those  of  the  indigenous  pine,  for  which  parole; 
leaves  were  temporarily  substituted  («.  28).    The  ©r***  ft*  . 
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'  obtain"  Is  fully  obtain.  It  is  in  vain  to  begin,  unless  we 
persevere  to  the  end  (Matthew  10.  22;  24.  IS;  Revelation  2. 
10).  Tbe  "so"  expresses.  Run  with such perseverance  In  the 
heavenly  course,  as  "all"  the  runners  exhibit  in  the 
earthly  "race"  just  spoken  of:  to  the  end  that  ye  may 
attain  the  prize.  35.  striveth— in  wrestling :  a  still  more 
severe  contest  than  the  foot-race,  is  temperate — So  Paul 
exercised  self-denial,  abstaining  from  claiming  sustenance 
for  the  sake  of  the  "  reward,"  viz.,  to  "gain  the  more"  (v. 
S3, 19).  corruptible — soon  withering,  as  being  only  of  fir 
leaves  taken  from  the  fir  groves  which  surrounded  the 
Isthmian  race-course  or  stadium.  Incorruptible — (1  Peter 
1.  4;  5.  4;  Revelation  2. 10).  "Crown"  here  is  not  that  of  a 
king  (which  is  expressed  by  a  different  Oreek  word,  viz., 
"  diadem"),  but  a  wreath  or  garland.  36.  I— Return  to  his 
main  subject,  hi*  own  self-denial,  and  his  motive  in  it. 
tram,  not  as  uncertainly — not  as  a  runner  uncertain  of 
the  goal.  Ye  Corinthians  gain  no  end  In  your  entering 
idol  temples  or  eating  idol  meats.  But  /,  for  my  part,  in 
all  my  acts,  whether  In  my  becoming  "all  things  to  all 
men,"  or  in  receiving  no  sustenance  from  my  converts, 
have  a  definite  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  "gain  the  more."  I 
know  what  I  aim  at,  and  how  to  aim  at  it.  He  who  runs 
with  a  clear  aim,  looks  straight  forward  to  the  goal,  makes 
It  his  sole  aim,  casts  away  every  encumbrance  (Hebrews 
12. 1, 2),  Is  Indifferent  to  what  the  bystanders  say,  and  some- 
times even  a  fall  only  serves  to  rouse  him  the  more.  [Bem- 
•KUj  not  as  one  that  bcateth  the  air— instead  of  beating 
the  adversary.  Alluding  to  the  Sciamachia  or  sparring  in 
the  school  in  sham-fight  (cf.  ch.  If.  9),  wherein  they  struck  out 
Into  the  air  as  if  at  an  Imaginary  adversary.  The  real 
adversary  Is  Satan  acting  on  us  through  the  flesh.  37. 
keep  under — lit.,  bruise  the  face  under  the  eyes,  so  as  to 
render  it  black  and  blue ;  so,  to  chastise  in  the  most  sensi- 
tive part.  Cf.  "'•nortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,"  Romans  8. 
18;  also  1  Peter  2.  'X.  It  is  not  ascetic  fasts  or  macerations 
of  the  body  which  are  here  recommended,  but  the  keeping 
under  of  our  natural  self-seeking,  so  as,  like  Paul,  to  lay 
ourselves  out  entirely  for  the  great  work,  my  body— the 
old  man  and  the  remainders  of  lust  in  my  flesh.  "  My 
body,"  so  far  as  by  the  flesh  it  opposes  the  spirit  [EstiusJ 
(Qalatlans  6.  17).  Men  may  be  severe  to  their  bodies  and 
yet  Indulge  their  lust.  Ascetic  "  neglect  of  the  body"  may 
be  all  the  while  a  more  subtile  "  satisfying  of  the  flesh" 
(Oolossians  2.  23).  Unless  the  soul  keep  under  the  body, 
the  body  will  get  above  the  soul.  The  body  may  be  made 
a  good  servant,  but  is  a  bad  master,  bring;  it  into  sub- 
jection— or  bondage,  as  a  slave  or  servant  led  away  captive  ; 
so  the  Oreek.  preached — lit.,  heralded.  Ue  keeps  up  the 
Linage  from  the  races.  The  heralds  summoned  the  candi- 
dates for  the  foot-race  into  the  race-course  [Plato,  Legg. 
S.  833],  and  placed  the  crowns  on  the  brows  of  the  con- 
querors, announcing  their  names.  [Bengel.]  They  proba- 
bly proclaimed  also  the  laws  of  the  combat;  answering 
to  the  preaching  oi  the  apostles.  [ALFOKn.J  The  Christian 
herald  is  also  a  combatant;  in  which  respect  he  is  distin- 
guished from  the  herald  at  the  games,  a  cast-away— 
tailing  shamefully  of  the  prize  myself,  after  I  have  called 
others  to  the  contest.  Rejected  by  God,  the  Judge  of  the 
Christian  race,  notwithstanding  my  having,  by  my 
preaching,  led  others  to  be  accepted.  Cf.  the  equivalent 
term,  "  reprobate,"  Jeremiah  6.  30 ;  2  Corinthians  13.  6.  St. 
Paul  Implies,  if  such  earnest,  self-denying  watchfulness 
over  himself  be  needed  still,  with  all  his  labours  for 
ethers,  to  make  his  own  calling  sure,  much  more  is  the 
same  needed  by  the  Corinthians,  instead  of  their  going,  as 
they  do,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  Christian  liberty. 

CHAPTER    X. 
Ver.  1-3S.    Dakoeb  of  Fellowship  with  Idolatry  il- 

tDRIATXO  IN  THE  HlSTOBY  OK  ISBAEL:  SUCH  FELLOW- 
SHIP   INCOMPATIBLE  WITH   FELLOWSHIP  IN  THE  LORD'S 

Btrmau  Even  Lawful  things  ake  to  be  fobbobnb, 
M  AS  HOT  TO  Hurt  Weak  Bbethben.  1.  Moreover 
— Ths  oldest  MSS.  read  "Fob."  Thus  the  connection 
with  the  foregoing  chapter  is  expressed.  Ye  need  to  ex- 
•wnls*  self-denying  watchfulness  notwithstanding  all 
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rour  pi  I vlleges,  lest  ye  be  cast-  a  ways.  Fob  the  Israelites 
with  all  their  privileges  were  most  of  them  cast-away* 
through  want  of  it.  ignorant—  with  all  your  boasted 
"knowledge."  our  fathers — The  Jewish  Church  stands 
In  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  Christian  Church.  all- 
Arrange  as  the  Oreek,  "Our  fathers  were  all  under  the 
cloud;"  giving  the  "all"  Its  proper  emphasis.  Not  so 
much  as  one  of  so  great  a  multitude  was  detained  br 
force  or  disease  (Psalm  105.  37).  [Bengel.]  Five  tiiass. 
the  "all"  Is  repeated,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  nv*. 
favours  which  God  bestowed  on  Israel  (v.  1-4).  FIto 
times,  correspondingly,  they  sinned  {v.  6-10).  In  contrast 
to  the  "all"  stands  "  many  (rather,  'the  most')  of  them" 
(v.  6).  Allot  them  had  great  privileges,  yet  most  of  them 
were  cast-aways  through  lust.  Beware  you,  having 
greater  privileges,  of  sharing  the  same  doom  through  s 
similar  sin.  Continuing  the  reasoning,  ch.  9.  24,  "They 
which  run  In  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prise." 
under  the  cloud— were  continually  under  the  defence  of 
the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence 
(Exodus  13.21,22;  Psalm  105.39;  cf.  Isaiah  4.5).  passed 
through  the  sea— by  God's  miraculous  Interposition  for 
them  (Exodus  14.  29).  3.  And— And  so.  [Bengel.]  bap- 
tised unto  Moses — the  servant  of  God  and  representa- 
tive of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  of  the  law:  as  Jesus. 
the  Son  of  God,  is  of  the  Gospel  covenant  (John  1.17; 
Hebrews  3.  5,  6).  The  people  were  led  to  believe  in  Moses 
as  God's  servant  by  the  miracle  of  tiie  cloud  protecting 
them,  and  by  their  being  conducted  under  htm  safely 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  therefore  they  are  said  to  be  "  bap- 
tized unto"  him  (Exodus  14.  31).  "  Baptized"  is  here 
equivalent  to  "initiated:"  it  is  used  in  accommodation 
to  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Corinthians;  they,  it  is 
true,  have  been  "baptized,"  but  so  also  virtually  were 
the  Israelites  of  old;  If  the  virtual  baptism  of  the  latter 
availed  not  to  save  them  from  the  doom  of  lust,  neither 
will  the  actual  baptism  of  the  former  save  them.  There 
is  a  resemblance  between  the  symbol*  also:  for  the  cloud 
and  sea  consist  of  water,  and  as  these  took  the  Israelites 
out  of  sight,  and  then  restored  them  again  to  view,  so  tb«> 
water  does  to  the  baptized.  [Bengel.  j  Olshausen  un 
derstands  "the  cloud"  and  "the  sea"  as  symbolizing  ths 
Spirit  and  water  respectively  (John  3.  6 ;  Acts  10.  44-47X 
Christ  is  the  pillar-cloud  that  screens  us  from  the  heat  of 
God's  wrath.  Christ  as  "  the  light  of  the  world"  is  oru 
"  pillar  of  fire"  to  guide  us  iffthe  darkuess  of  the  world. 
As  the  rook  when  smitten  sent  forth  the  waters,  bo 
Christ,  having  been  once  for  all  smitten,  sends  forth  the 
waters  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  manna  bruised  in  mills  fed 
Israel,  so  Christ,  when  "it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
Him,"  has  become  our  spiritual  food.  A  strong  proof  of 
inspiration  Is  given  in  this  fact,  that  the  historical  parts 
of  Scripture,  without  the  consciousness  even  of  the 
authors,  are  covert  prophecies  of  the  future.  3.  sswe 
spiritual  meat— As  the  Israelites  had  the  water  from  the 
rock,  which  answered  to  baptism,  so  they  liad  the  manna 
which  corresponded  to  the  other  of  the  two  Christian 
sacraments,  the  Lord's  Supper.  St.  Faul  plainly  Implies 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  these  two  sacra- 
ments by  all  Christians  in  those  days:  "an  Inspired  pro- 
test against  those  who  lower  their  dignity,  or  deny  their 
necessity."  [Alfobd.]  Still  he  guards  against  the  other 
extreme  of  thinking  the  mere  external  possession  of  such 
privileges  will  ensure  salvation.  Moreover,  had  there 
been  seven  sacraments,  ns  Rome  teaches,  St.  Paul  would 
have  alluded  to  them,  whereas  he  refers  to  only  the  two, 
He  does  not  mean  by  "the  same"  that  the  Israelites  and 
we  Christians  have  the  "saine"  sacrament;  but  that  o#- 
lieving  and  unbelieving  Israelites  alike  had  "the  samp" 
spiritual  privilege  of  the  manna  (cf.  v.  17).  It  was  "ipir- 
Uual  meat"  or  food ;  because  given  by  the  power  of  God's 
spirit,  not  by  human  labour.  [Gbottus  and  ALrota] 
Galatlans  4.  29,  "born  after  the  Spirit,"  (.  e.,  supernal 
orally.  Psalm  78.  24,  "  corn  of  heaven"  (Psalm  105.  4P), 
Rather,  "spiritual"  in  Its  typical  signification,  Christ,  to* 
true  Bread  of  heaven,  being  signified  (John  a.  82V.  R<A 
that  the  Israelites  clearly  understood  the  slgnlflaatlGJs 
but  believers  among  them  would  fMl  that  In  the  vn*» 
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eotuoohiag  more  was  meant ;  and  their  implicit  and  rev- 
erent, though  indistinct,  faith  was  counted  to  them  for 
justification,  of  which  the  manna  was  a  kind  of  sacra- 
mental seal.  "They  are  not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that 
the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises" 
(Article  vii  Church  of  England),  as  appears  from  this 
passage  of  Hebrews  4.  2).  4.  drink— (Gxodus  17.  6.)  In 
Number  2D.  8,  "the  beasts"  also  are  mentioned  as  having 
drunk.  The  literal  water  typified  "  spiritual  drink,"  and 
is  therefore  so  called,  spiritual  Rock  that  followed 
the  in —rather,  "  accompaniel  them."  Not  the  literal  rock 
(or  its  wateri  "followed"  them,  as  Alpokd  explains,  as 
if  St.  Paul  sanctioned  the  Jews'  tradition  (Rabbi  Solomon 
on  Numbers  20.  2)  that  the  rock  itself,  or  at  least  the 
stream  from  it,  followed  the  Israelites  from  place  to 
place  (cf.  Deuteronomy  9.  21).  But  Christ,  the  "Spiritual 
'I  »ck"(Psalm  78.  23,  35;  Deuteronomy  32. 4, 15,18,  30,  31,  37; 
Isaiah  38.  16;  1  Peter  2.  6),  accompanied  them  (Exodus  33. 
15).  "  Followed  "  implies  His  attending  on  them  to  minister 
t>  them;  thus,  though  mostly  going  before  them,  He, 
whei  occasion  required  it,  followed  "oe^md"  (Exodus 
14.  19).  He  satisfied  all  alike  as  to  their  bodily  thirst 
whenever  they  needed  it;  as  on  three  occasions  is  ex- 
pressly recorded  (Exodus  15.  24,  25;  17.  6;  Numbers  20.  8) ; 
and  this  drink  for  the  body  symbolized  the  spiritual 
drink  from  the  Spiritual  Rock  (cf.  John  4.  13, 14;  see  Note, 
v.  3).  5.  But— Though  they  had  so  many  tokens  of  God's 
presence,  many  of  them — rather,  "the  majority  of 
them;  "  "the  whole  part."  All  except  Joshua  and  Caleb 
of  the  first  generation,  not — in  the  Greek  emphatically 
standing  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence:  "  Not,"  as  one 
might  have  naturally  expected,  "  with  the  more  part  of 
them  was,"  &c.  God — whose  judgment  alone  is  valid. 
for — the  events  showed,  they  had  not  pleased  God.  over- 
thrown— lit.,  strewn  in  heaps,  in  the  wilderness — far 
from  the  land  of  promise.  (J.  were— Greek,  "  came  to  pass 
«s\"  our  examples — samoles  to  us  of  what  will  befall  us, 
if  we  also  with  all  our  privileges  walk  carelessly,  lust — 
the  fountain  of  all  the  four  other  offenses  enumerated, 
and  therefore  put  first  (James  1.  14,  15;  cf.  Psalm  105.  14). 
A  particular  case  of  lust  was  that  after  flesh,  when  they 
pined  for  the  fish,  leeks,  &c,  of  Egypt,  which  they  had 
left  (Numbers  11.  4,  33,  34).  These  are  included  in  the 
"evil  things,"  not  that  they  are  so  in  themselves,  but 
they  became  so  to  the  Israelites  when  they  lusted  after 
what  God  withheld,  and  were  discontented  with  what 
God  provided.  7.  idolaters — A  case  in  point.  As  the 
Israelites  sat  down,  (a  deliberate  act),  ate  and  drank  at  the 
idol  feast  to  the  calves  in  Horeb,  so  the  Corinthians  were 
in  danger  of  idolatry  by  a  like  act,  though  not  professedly 
worshipping  an  idol  as  the  Israelites  (ch.  8.  10,  11;  10.  14, 
20,  21;  Exodus  32.  6).  He  passes  here  from  the  first  to  the 
second  person,  as  they  alone  (uot  he  also)  were  in  danger 
of  idolatry,  &c.  He  resumes  the  first  person  appropri- 
ately at  the  16th  verse,  sosne— The  multitude  follow  the 
lead  of  some  bad  men.  play — with  lascivious  dancing, 
singing,  and  drumming  round  the  calf  (cf.  "rejoiced," 
Acts  7.41).  8.  fornication— lit., Fornication  was  generally, 
as  in  this  case  (Numbers  25.),  associated  at  the  idol  feasts 
with  spiritual  fornication,  i.  e.,  idolatry.  This  all  applied 
to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  5.1,  9;  6.  9,15,  18;  ch.  8.  10).  Balaam 
tempted  Israel  to  both  sins  with  Midian  (Revelation  2.  14). 
Cf.  ch.  8.  7,  9,  "  stumbling-block,"  "  eat  .  .  .  thing  offered 
unto  .  .  .  idol."  three  and  twenty  thousand-in  Num- 
bers 25.  9  "  twenty  and  four  thousand."  If  this  were  a  real 
discrepancy,  it  would  militate  rather  against  inspiration 
of  the  subject  matter  and  thought,  than  against  verbal  inspi- 
ration. The  solution  is:  Moses  in  Numbers  includes  all 
who  died  "in  the  plague;"  St.  Paul,  all  who  died  "in  one 
day;'1''  1000  more  may  have  fell  next  day.  [Kitto,  Biblical 
Cyclopedia.]  Or,  the  real  number  may  have  been  between 
23,000  and  24,000  say  23,500,or23,600;  when  writing  generally 
were  the  exact  figures  were  not  needed,  one  writer  might 
quite  neraciously  give  one  of  the  two  round  numbers  near 
the  exact  one,  and  the  other  writer  the  other.  [Bengel.] 
Whichever  he  the  true  way  of  reconciling  the  seeming 
discrepant  statements,  at  least  the  ways  given  above 
prove  they  are  not  really  irreconcilable.   9.  tempt  Christ 


— So  the  oldest  versions,  Iienreus  (264),  and  good  MSS.  read 
Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "Lord;"  and  uni  MS.  only 
"God."  If  "Lord"  be  read,  it  will  mean  Christ.  As 
"Christ"  was  referred  to  in  one  of  the  five  privileges  of 
Israel  (v.  4),  so  it  is  natural  that  He  should  be  mentioned 
here  in  one  of  the  five  corresponding  sins  of  that  people. 
In  Numbers  21.5  it  is  "spake  against  God  "  t  whence  prob- 
ably arose  the  alteration  in  the  one  MS.,  '  Corinthians  10. 

9,  "God,"  to  harmonize  it  with  Numbers  21.5).  As  either 
"Christ  "  or  "  Lord"  is  the  genuine  reading  "Christ" 
must  be  "  God."  Cf.  "Why  do  ye  tempt  the  Lord  ? "  Ex- 
odus 17.  2,  7.  Cf.  Romans  14.  11,  with  Isaiah  45.  22,  23, 
Israel's  discontented  complainings  were  temptings  of 
Christ  especially,  the  "Angel"  of  the  covenant  (Exodus 
23.  20,  21;  32.  34;  Isaiah  63.9).  Though  they  drank  of  "that 
Rock  .  .  .  Christ"  (v.  4),  they  yet  complained  for  want  of 
water  (Exodus  17.  2,  7).  Though  also  eating  the  same 
spiritual  meat  (Christ,  "the  true  manna,"  "  the  bread  of 
life"),  they  yet  murmured,  "Our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread."  In  this  case,  being  punished  by  the  fiery  ser- 
pents, they  were  saved  by  the  brazen  serpent,  the 
emblem  of  Christ  (cf.  John  8.  56  ;  Hebrews  11.  26).  The 
Greek  for  "tempt"  m^ans,  tempt  or  try,  so  as  to  wear  out 
the  long-suffering  of  Christ  (cf.  Psalm  95.  8,  9  ;  Numbers 
14.  22).  The  Corinthians  were  in  danger  of  provoking 
God's  long-suffering  by  walking  on  the  verge  of  idolatry, 
through  overweening  confidence  in  their  knowledge,  id. 
some  of  them.  .  .  murmured — upon  the  death  of  Kora 
and  his  company,  who  themselves  were  murmurers 
(Numbers  16.  41,  49).  Their  murmurs  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  virtually  murmurs  against  God  (  cf.  Exodus 
16.  8,  10).  St.  Paul  herein  glances  at  the  Corinthian  mur- 
murs against  himself,  the  apostle  of  Christ,  destroyed — 
14,700  perished,  the  destroyer — tue  same  destroying 
angel  sent  by  God  as  in  Exodus  12.  23,  and  2  Samuel  24.  16. 
11.  Now  .  .  .  these  thinafs  .  .  .  ensamples — resuming 
the  thread  of  v.  6.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  by  way  of  ex- 
ample the  ends  of  the  world — lit.,  "of  the  ages  ;"  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  in  its  successive  phases 
(plural,  "  ends")  being  the  winding  up  of  all  former  "ages." 
No  new  dispensation  shall  appear  till  Christ  comes  as 
Avenger  and  Judge  ;  till  then  the  "ends"  being  many  in- 
clude various  successive  periods  (cf.  Hebrews  9.  26).  As 
we  live  in  the  last  dispensation,  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  that  went  before,  our  responsibilities  are  the 
greater ;  and  the  greater  is  the  guilt,  St.  Paul  implies,  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  they  incur  if  they  fall  short  of 
their  privileges.  12.  thinketh  he  standeth — stands 
and  thinks  that  he  stands  [Bengel];  i.  c.,  stands  "  by  faith" 
"  well  pleasing  "  to  God  ;  in  contrast  to  v.  5,  "  with  many 
of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased"  (Romans  11.  20).  fall 
— from  his  place  in  the  Church  of  God  (cf.  v.  8,  "  fell  "). 
Both  temporally  and  spiritually  (Romans  14.  4).  Our 
security,  so  far  as  relates  to  God,  consists  in  faith;  so  far 
as  relates  to  ourselves,  it  consists  in  fear.  13.  Consolation 
to  them,  under  their  temptation;  it  is  none  but  such  as  is 
"common  to  man,"  or  "such  as  man  can  bear,"  "adapted 
to  man's  powers  of  indurance."  [Waul.]  faithful — 
(Psalm  125.  3;  Isaiah  27.  3,  i .  Revelation  3.  10.)  "  God  is 
faithful "  to  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  you  in 
calling  you  (1  Thessalonians  5.  24).  To  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion is  distinct  from  running  into  it,  which  would  be 
"tempting  God  "  (v.  9;  Matthew  4.  7).  way  to eseape — 
(Jeremiah  29.  11;  2  Peter  2.  9.)  The  Greek  is,  "  the  way  of 
escape;"  the  appropriate  way  of  escape  in  each  particular 
temptation;  not  an  immediate  escape,  but  one  in  due 
time,  after  patience  has  had  her  perfect  work  (James  1, 
2-4,  12).  He  "  makes  "  the  way  of  escape  simultaneously 
with  the  temptation  which  His  providence  permissively 
arranges  for  His  people,  to  bear  it — Greek,  to  bear  up 
under  it,  or  against  it.  Not,  He  will  take  it  away  (2  Corin- 
thians 12.  7-9).    1-4.  Resuming  the  argument,  v.  7;  ch.  8.  9, 

10.  flee — do  not  tamper  with  it  by  doubtful  acts,  such  as 
eating  idol  meats  on  the  plea  of  Christian  liberty.  The 
only  safety  is  in  wholly  shunning  whatever  borders  on 
idolatry  (3  Corinthians  6.  16, 17).  The  Holy  Spirit  herein 
also  presciently  w  rned  the  Church  against  the  idolatry, 
subsequently  transferred  from  the  idol  feast  to  the  Lord's 
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(tapper  Itself,  In  the  figment  of  traxeaMtantlatlon.  15. 
Appeal  to  their  own  powers  of  Judgment  u>  weigh  the  force 
of  the  argument,  that  follows:  vie,  tk«t  an  the  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  Involves  a  partaKing  of  the  Lord 
llmself.  and  the  partaking  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  meats 
involved  a  partaking  of  the  altar  of  Gou  and,  as  the 
heathens  sacrifice  to  devils,  to  partake  of  an  Idol  feast  Is 
fo  have  fellowship  with  devils.  We  cannot  divest  onr- 
•elvei  of  the  responsibility  of  "judging"  for  ourselves. 
The  weakness  of  private  judgment  is  not  an  argument 
against  its  use,  but  its  abuse.  We  should  the  more  take 
pains  in  searching  the  infallible  word,  with  every  aid 
within  our  reach,  and  above  all  with  humble  prayer  for 
die  Spirit's  teaching  (Acts  17. 11).  If  St.  Paul,  an  Inspired 
apostle,  not  only  permits,  but  urges,  men  to  Judge  his 
sayings  by  Scripture,  much  more  should  the  fallible  min- 
isters of  the  present  visible  Church  do  so.  "  To  wise  men," 
refers  with  a  mixture  of  irony  to  the  Corinthian  boast  of 
"  wisdom"  (ch.  4.  40;  2  Corinthians  11.  19).  Here  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  your  "wisdom"  in  judging 
"what  1  say."  16.  The  cup  of  blessing— Answering  to 
the  Jewish  "cup  of  blessing,"  over  which  thanks  were 
offered  in  the  Passover.  It  was  in  doing  so  that  Christ 
Instituted  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matthew  26.  27 ; 
Luke  22.17,20).  we  bless— "  we,"  not  merely  ministers, 
but  also  the  congregation.  The  minister  "blesses"  ((.  e., 
toH4«craie.s  urith  blessing)  the  cup,  not  by  any  priestly  trans- 
mitted authority  of  his  own,  but  as  representative  of  the 
congregation,  who  virtually  through  him  bless  the  cup. 
The  consecration  is  the  corporate  act  of  the  whole  Church. 
The  act  of  joint  bletsmg  by  him  and  them  (not  "  the  cup" 
Itself,  which,  as  also  "  the  bread,"  in  the  Qreek  is  In  the 
Accusative),  and  the  consequent  drinking  of  it  together, 
ponstltute  the  communion,  i.  «.,  the  Joint  participation 
"of  the  blood  of  Christ."  Cf.  v.  18,  "They  who  eat  .  .  . 
are  partakers"  (Joint  communicants),  &c.  "Is"  In  both 
eases  in  this  verse  Is  literal,  not  represents.  He  who  with 
faith  partakes  of  the  cup  and  the  bread,  partakes  really 
but  spiritually  of  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ  (Epbeslans 
5.  du,  82),  and  of  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
{cf.  «.  18).  In  contrast  to  this  is  to  have  "fellowship  with 
devils"  (».  20).  Aljtobd  explains, "  The  cup  ...  Is  the  [Jolntl 
participation  (t.  «.,  that  whereby  the  act  of  participation 
lakes  place)  of  the  blood,"  Ac.  It  Is  the  seal  of  our  living 
anion  with,  and  a  means  of  our  partaking  of,  Christ  as  our 
Saviour  (John  6.  53-57).  It  is  not  said,  "The  cup  .  .  .  is  the 
Hood"  or  "the  bread  ...  is  the  body,"  but  "is  the  com- 
munion (Jolnt-partlclpatlon)  of  the  blood  .  .  .  body." 
If  the  bread  be  changed  into  the  literal  body  of  Christ, 
where  Is  the  sign  of  the  saorament  T  Romanists  eat  Christ 
"  in  remembrance  of  Himself."  To  drink  literal  blood  would 
nave  been  an  abomluatlon  to  Jews,  which  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  (Leviticus  17.  11,  12).  Breaking  Ow  bread  was 
»art  of  the  act  of  consecrating  It,  for  thus  was  represented 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ's  body  (1  Corinthians  11.  24).  The 
distinct  specification  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  disproves 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  concomitancy,  and  exclusion  of 
the  laity  from  the  cup.  17.  one  bread  — rather,  "loaf." 
l>ue  loaf  alone  seems  to  have  been  used  In  each  celebra- 
tion, and  on«  body— Omit  "and;"  "one  loaf  (that  is),  one 
body."  "  We,  the  many  {viz.,  believers  assembled  ;  so  the 
Greek),  are  one  bread  (by  our  partaking  of  the  same  loaf, 
which  becomes  assimilated  to  the  substance  of  all  our 
bodies ;  and  so  we  become),  one  bcxly  "  (with  Christ,  and  so 
with  one  another),  we  .  .  .  all— Greek,  "  the  whole  of  us." 
18.  Israel  after  the  flesh  — the  literal,  as  distinguished 
"rem  the  spiritual,  Israel  ( Romans  2. 29;  4. 1 ;  9.  3;  Galatlans 
l  2H  t.  partakers  of  the  altar— and  so  of  God,  whose  Is  the 
altar;  they  have  fellowship  In  God  and  His  worship,  of 
Which  the  altar  Is  the  symbol.  19,  *0.  What  say  I  then  J 
-The  Inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  analogies  of  the 
Lord's  8upj>er  and  Jewish  sacrifices,  that  an  idol  Is  realty 
what  the  heathen  thought  ii  to  be,  a  god,  and  that  in  eating 
Idol  meat*  they  had  fellowship  with  the  god.  This  verse 
guards  against  such  an  inference :  "  What  would  I  say 
then?  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  an  idol  Is  any  real  thing 
(la  the  sense  that  the  heathen  regard  It),  or  that  an  idol  Is 
auy  real  thing?"    (The  oldest  MSH.  read  the  words  In  this 


order.  Supply  "Nay;")  "  But  (I  say)  that  the  things  whtai 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils"  (demons^ 
St.  Paul  here  Introduces  a  new  fact.  It  is  true  that,  as  1 
said,  an  idol  has  no  reality  In  the  sense  that  the  heathen 
regard  It,  but  It  has  a  reality  in  another  sense;  hea- 
thendom being  under  Satan's  dominion  as  "  prince  of  this 
world,"  he  and  his  demons  are  In  fact  the  powers  worship- 
ped by  the  heathen,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  conscious 
of  It  (Deuteronomy  32.  17 ;  Leviticus  17.  7 ;  2  Chronicles  1L 
15 ;  Psalm  106.  37  ;  Revelation  9.  20).  "  Devil "  Is  in  the  Green 
restricted  to  Satan,  "demons"  Is  the  term  applied  to  his 
subordinate  evil  spirits.  Fear,  rather  thau  love,  Is  th« 
motive  of  heathen  worship  (cf.  the  English  word  "  paulc,' 
from  Pan,  whose  human  form  with  horns  and  cloven  hoofs 
gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  representations  of  Satan  which 
prevail  now) ;  Just  as  fear  is  the  spirit  of  Satan  and  his  de- 
mons (James  2.  19).  I  would  not  that  ye  .  .  .  have  fel- 
lowship with  devils— by  partaking  of  Idol  feasU  (ch.  8. 
10).  31.  Ye  cannot,  <tc— really  and  spiritually  ;  though 
ye  may  outwardly  (1  Kings  18.  21).  cup  of  devils— In  con- 
trast to  the  cup  of  the  Lord.  At  idol  feasts  libations  were 
usually  made  from  the  cup  to  the  idol  first,  and  then  the 
guests  drank;  so  that  In  drinking  they  had  fellowship 
with  the  idol,  the  Lord's  table— The  Lord's  Supper  is  • 
feast  on  a  table,  not  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar.  Our  only  altat 
Is  the  cross,  our  only  sacrifloe  that  of  Christ  once  for  all 
The  Lord's  Supper  stands,  however,  In  the  same  relation 
analogically,  to  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  the  Jews'  sacrificial 
feasts  did  to  their  sacrifices  (cf.  Malachl  1.  7,  "altar  .  . 
table  of  the  Lord  "),  and  the  heathen  Idol  feasts  to  their 
Idolatrous  sacrifices  (Isaiah  65. 11).  The  heathen  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Idol  nonentities,  behind  which  Sataa 
lurked.  The  Jew's  sacrifice  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  sub- 
stance which  was  to  come.  Our  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
the  only  substantial  reality;  therefore,  whilst  the  par 
taker  of  the  Jew's  sacrificial  feast  partook  rather  "  of  the 
altar  "  (v.  18)  than  of  God  manifested  fully,  and  the  heather 
idol-feaster  had  fellowship  really  with  demons,  the  com- 
municant in  the  Lord's  Supper  has  in  it  a  real  communion 
of,  or  fellowship  In,  the  body  of  Christ,  once  sacrificed,  and 
now  exalted  as  the  Head  of  redeemed  uumanlty.  **.  Do 
w«  provoke  the  Lord  to  Jealousy  1 — by  dividing  our  fel- 
lowship between  Him  and  idols  (Ezekiel  20.  39).  Is  it  our 
wish  to  provoke  Him  to  assert  His  power  ?     Deuteronomy 

82.  21,  Is  before  the  apostle's  mind  [AlfohdJ (Exodus 20. 6). 
are  we  stronger  1— that  we  can  risk  a  contest  with  Him. 

83.  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  &c.— Recurring  to  tha 
Corinthian  plea  (ch.  6. 12),  he  repeats  his  qualification  of 
it..  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  both  times  "  for  me."  edify  not 
—tend  not  to  build  up  the  spiritual  temple,  the  Church,  In 
faith  and  love.  St.  Paul  does  not  appeal  to  the  apostolic 
decision  (Acts  15.),  which  seems  to  have  been  not  so  nvioh 
regarded  outside  of  Palestine,  but  rather  to  the  bnxvd 
principle  of  t'ue  Christian  fieedom,  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  be  governed  by  external  things,  as  though,  becauat 
we  can  use  them,  we  must  use  them  (ch.  6.  12).  Their  use  oi 
non-use  Is  to  be  regulated  by  regard  to  edification.  J44.  (Vei 
33;  ch.  13.  5;  Romans  15.  1,2.)  35.  shambles— butcher* 
stalls ;  the  flesh-market,  asking  no  question— whsxnei 
It  has  been  offered  to  an  Idol  or  not.  for  conscience'  sake 
—If  on  asking  you  should  hear  It  had  been  c^ered  to  Idols, 
a  scruple  would  arise  In  your  conscience  whu>..  .ras  need- 
less, and  never  would  have  arisen  had  you  asked  no  ques- 
tions. 26.  The  ground  on  which  such  eating  without 
questioning  is  Justified  is,  the  earth  and  all  Its  contents 
("the  fulness  thereof,"  Psalm  20.  1;  50.  12),  Including  all 
meats,  belong  to  the  Lord,  and  are  appointed  for  our  use. 
and  where  conscience  suggests  no  scruple,  all  are  to  be 
eaten  (Romans  14.  14,  20;  1  Timothy  4.  4,  5;  cf.  Act*  10.  15). 
37.  ye  be  disposed  to  go — tacitly  Implying,  the-  would 
be  as  well  not  to  go,  but  yet  not  forbidding  them  to  go 
(v.  9).  [Grotius.]  The  feast  is  not  an  Idol  feast,  but  a 
general  entertainment,  at  which,  however,  there  might 
be  meat  that  had  been  offered  to  an  Idol,  for  con- 
science' sake — See  Note,  v.  25.  38.  if  any  man— a  weak 
Christian  at  table,  wishing  to  warn  his  brother,  offered  1* 
sacrifice  unto  Idols— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "unto  idols.' 
At  a  heathens  taoie  the  expression,  oflfenalrs  to  him 
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would  naturally  be  avoided,     for  conscience'  sake— not 

to  cause   a   stumbling-block  to  the  conscience  of  thy 
weak  brother  (ch.  8.  10-12).    for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
A*      Not  in  the  oldest  M8S.    39.  Conscience  .  .  .  of  the 
other— the  weak  brother  Introduced  in  v.  28.    for  why  Is 
my  liberty  Judged  of  another  man's  conscience  I— St, 
Paul  passes  to  the  first  person,  to  teach  his  converts  by 
putting  himself  as  it  were  In  their  position.    The  Greek 
terms  for  "the  other"  and  "another  "  are  distinct.    "  The 
other"  is  the  one  with  whom  8t.  Paul's  and  his  Corinthian 
converts'  concern  U;  "another"  is  any  other  wtih  whom  he 
and  they  have  no  concern.    If  a  guest  know  the  meat  to  be 
Idol  meat  whilst  I  know  it  not,  I  have  "  liberty  "  to  eat 
without  being  oondemned  by  his  "conscience."  [Gkotius.] 
Thus  the  "  for,"  Ac,  is  an  argument  for  v.  27,  "  Eat,  asking 
no  questions."    Or,  "  Why  should  I  give  occasion  by  the 
rash  use  of  my  liberty  that  another  should  condemn  it 
[Estius],  or  that  my  liberty  should  cause  the  destruction 
of  my  weak  brother?"    [Menochius.]    Or,  the  words  are 
those  of  the  Corinthian  objector  (perhaps  used  in  their 
letter,  and  so  quoted  by  St.  PauJ),  "Why  is  my  liberty 
Judged  by  another's  conscience?"  why  should  not  I  be 
judged  only  by  my  own,  and  have  liberty  to  do  whatever 
It  sanctions?  St.  Paul  replies  in  v. 31,  Your  doing  so  ought 
always  to  be  limited  by  regard  to  what  most  tends  "to 
the  glory  of  God."    [Vatablus,  Conybeare  and  How- 
son.]    The  first  explanation  is  simplest;  the  "for,"  Ac,  in 
it  refers  to  "  not  thine  own  "  (i,  e.,  "net  my  own,"  in  St. 
Paul's  change  to  the  first  person) ;  I  am  to  abstain  only  In 
the  case  of  liability  to  offend  another's  conscience  ;  in  cases 
where  my  own  has  no  scruple,  I  am  not  bound,  in  God's 
lodgment,  by  any  other  conscience  than  my  own.  30.  For 
—The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "for."    by  grace— rather,  thank- 
fully."   [Auoed.]    I  ...  be  partaker— I  partake  of  the 
food  set  before  me.    evil  spoken  of— by  him  who  does  not 
use  his  liberty,  but  will  eat  nothing  without  scrupulosity 
and  questioning  whence  the  meat  comes,    give  thanks — 
which  consecrates  all  the  Christian's  acts  (Romans  14.  6; 
I  Timothy  4.  8,  4).    31.  Contrast  Zecharlah  7.  6 ;  the  picture 
of  worldly  men.    The  godly  may  "  eat  and  drink,"  and  It 
•hall  he  well  with  him  (Jeremiah  22.  15,  16).    to  the  glory 
of  God— (Colosslaus  8. 17 ;  1  Peter  4. 11)— which  involves  our 
.'i&v'.ng   regard  to  the  edification  of  our  neighbour.    33. 
SJtve  u  me  offence — in  things  indifferent  (ch.  8.  13;  Ro- 
mans 14.  18;  2  Corinthians  6.  3) ;  for  in  all  essential  things 
affecting   Christian   doctrine  and   practice,  even  in  the 
smallest   detail,    we   roust    not   swerve    from    principle, 
whatever  offence  may  be  the  result  (ch.  1.  23).    Giving  of- 
fence is  unnecessary,  if  our  own  spirit  cause  it ;  necessary, 
If  it  be  caused  by  the  truth.    33.  I  please — I  try  to  please 
(eh.  9.  19,  22 ;  Romans  15.  2).    not  seeking  mine  own— (v. 
84).    many— rather  as  Greek,  "the  many." 

CHAPTER     XI. 

Ver.  1-84.  Censure  on  Disorders  in  their  Assem- 
blies :  Their  Women  not"  being  Veiled,  and  Abuses 
at  the  Love-Feasts.  1.  Rather  belonging  to  the  end  of 
ch.  10,  than  to  this  chapter,  followers — Greek,  "  imita- 
tors," of  Christ — who  did  not  please  Himself  (Romans 
IS.  S);  but  gave  Himself,  at  the  cost  of  laying  aside  His 
Divine  glory,  and  dying  as  man,  for  us  (Ephesians  5.  2; 
Phtlipplans  2.4,5).  We  are  to  follow  Christ  first,  and 
earthly  teachers  only  so  far  as  they  follow  Christ,  a. 
Here  the  chapter  onght  to  begin,  ye  remember  me  in 
(Ul  things— in  your  general  practice,  though  in  the  par- 
Hrvior  Instances  which  follow  ye  fail,  ordinances—  Greek, 
"traditions,"  i.  e.,  apostolic  directions  given  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  writing  (v.  23;  ch.  15.  3;  2  Thessalonlans  2. 16). 
The  reference  here  is  mainly  to  ceremonies :  for  in  v.  23,  as 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  he 
•ays,  not  merely  "  I  delivered  unto  you,"  but  also,  "I  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord:"  here  he  says  ouly"I  delivered  to 
foa."  Romanists  argue  hence  for  oral  traditions.  But 
the  difficulty  Is  to  know  what  is  a  genuine  apostolic  tradi- 
tion intended  for  all  ages.  Any  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
sc.ca  ought  to  be  observed  ;  any  that  cannot,  ought  to  be 
rwww-KHl  (Revelation  22  18)     Those  preserved  In  the  wrtt- 
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ten  word  alone  can  be  proved  to  be  such.    3.  The  Corlji 
thian  women,  on  the  ground  of  the  abolition  of  distinc- 
tion of  sezes  in  Christ,  claimed  equality  with  the  inab 
sex,  and,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  propriety,  came  for- 
ward to  pray  and  prophesy  without  the  customary  head- 
covering   of  females.    The  Gospel,   doubtless,  did  rais* 
women   from  the  degradation  In  which  they  had  beet 
sunk,  especially  in  the  East.    Yet,  whilst  on  a  level  witb 
males  as  to  the  offer  of,  and  standing  in  grace  (Galat tans  3 
28),  their  subjection  in  point  of  order,  modesty,  and  seemli- 
ness,  Is  to  be  maintained.    St.  Paul  reproves  here  their 
unseemliness  as  to  dress:  in  ch.  14.  34,  as  to  the  retiring 
modexty  in  public  which  becomes  them.    He  grounds  hit- 
reproof  here  on  the  subjection  of  woman  to  man  in  tht 
order  of  creation,    the  head — an  appropriate  expression 
when  he  is  ahout  to  treat  of  woman's  appropriate  head- 
dress in  public,    of  every  man  .  .  ,  Christ — (Ephesians  6. 
23.)    of  .  .  .  woman  .  .  .  man— (V.  8;  Genesis  3. 16;  1  Tim- 
othy 2.  11,  12;  1  Peter  3.  1,  5.  6.)    head  of  Christ  U  God— 
(Ch.  3.  23;  15.27,28;  Luke  3.22,38;  John  14.  28;  20. 17;  Ephe- 
sians 3.  9.)    "  Jesus,  therefore,  must  be  of  the  same  essence 
as  God :  for,  since  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  woman,  and 
since  the  head  is  of  the  same  essence  as  the  body,  and  God 
is  the  head  of  the  Son,  It  follows  the  Son  Is  of  the  same 
essence  as  the  Father."  [S.  Chrysostom.]    "  The  woman 
Is  of  the  essence  of  the  man,  and  not  made  by  the  man  ; 
so,  too,  the  Son  Is  not  made  by  the  Father,  but  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  Father."  [Theodoret,  t.  3,  p.  171.]    4.  pray. 
ing— In  publlo  (v.  17).    prophesying— preaching  in    the 
Spirit  (ch.  12.  10).    having— i.  e.,  If  he  were  to  have :  a 
supposed  case  to  illustrate  the  impropriety  in  the  woman's 
case.  It  was  the  Greek  custom  (and  so  that  at  Corinth)  for 
men  In  worship  to  be  uncovered;  whereas  the  Jews  wore 
the  Talith,  or  veil,  to  show  reverence  before  God,  and 
their  unworthiness  to  look  on   him  (Isaiah  6.2);  how 
ever,  Maimonldes  (Mishna)  excepts  cases  where  [as  in 
Greece]  the  custom  of  the  place  was  different.    dlshoM- 
oureth  his  head— not  as  Ai.ford,  "Christ"  {v.  3):    but 
literally,  as  "  his  head"  is  used  in  the  beginning  :>f  th« 
verse.    He  dishonourelh  his  head  (the  principal  part  of  the 
body)  by  wearing  a  covering  or  veil,  which  is  a  mark  of 
subjection,  and  which  makes  him  look  downwards  In- 
stead of  upwards  to  his  Spiritual  Head,  Christ,  to  whom 
alone  he  owes  subjection.    Why,  then,  ought  not  man  to 
wear  the  covering  In  token  of  his  subjection  to  Christ,  a* 
the  woman  wears  it  In  token  of  her  subjection  to  man? 
"  Because  Christ  is  not  seen:  the  man  is  seen  ;  so  the  cov- 
ering of  him  who  is  under  Christ  is  not  seen ;  of  her  who 
is  under  the  man,  Is  seen."    [Benqel.]     (Cf.  t>.  7  )     5. 
woman  .  .  .  prayeth  .  .  .  prophesieth  —  This    instance 
of  women  speaking  in  public  worship  is  an  extraordin- 
ary   case,  and   justified    only    by  the    miraculous   gifts 
which  such  women   possessed  as  their  credentials ;  for 
instance,  Anna  the  prophetess  and  Prlscllla  (so  Acts  2. 
18).    The  ordinary  rule  to  them  is,  silence  in  public  (oh, 
14.34,  35;    1  Timothy  2.11,12).    Mental    receptivity  and 
activity  in  family  life  are  recognized  in  Christianity,  at 
most  accordant  with  the  destiny  of  woman.    This  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  sanction  women  speaking  in 
public,  even  though  possessing    miraculous   gifts;    bat 
simply  records  what  took  place  at  Corinth,  without  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  It,  reserving  the  censure  of  it  till 
ch.  14.  34,  35.    Even  those  women  endowed  with  prophecy 
were  designed  to  exercise  their  gift,  rather  in  other  times 
and  places,  than  the  public  congregation.    dUhonoureth 
.  .  .  head — in  that  she  acts  against  the  Divine  ordinance 
and  the  modest  propriety  that  becomes  her:  In  putting 
away  the  veil,  she  puts  away  the  badge  of  her  subjection 
to  man,  which  Is  her  true  "honour;"  for  through  him  it 
connects  her  with  Christ,  the  head  of  the  man.    More- 
over, as  the  head-covering  was  the   emblem  of  maiden 
modesty  before  man  (Genesis  24.  65).  and  conjugal  chas- 
tity (Genesis  20.  16);    so,  to  uncover   Vie  head    Indicated 
withdrawal  from  the  power  of  ti-e  husband,  whence  a 
suspected  wife   had  her    head   uncovered  by  the   priest 
(Numbers  5.  18).    Autord  takes  "her  head"  to  be  man 
her  symbolical,  not  her  literal  head;  but  as  it  Is  litem) 
In  the  former  clause.  :t  must  be  so  in  the  latter  one.    ait 
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•ne  as  If  .  .  .  shaven — As  woman's  hair  Is  given  her  by 
nature,  as  her  covering  (v.  15),  to  cut  It  off  like  a  man,  all 
sdnilt,  would  be  indecorous:  therefore,  to  put  awa'  the 
bead -covering,  too,  like  a  man,  would  be  similarly  inde- 
corous.   It  Is  natural  to  her  to  have  long  hair  for  her 
covering:    she  ought,  therefore,  to    add  the  other  (the 
wearing  of  a  head-covering)  to  show,  that  she  does  of  her 
cwn  will  that  which  nature  itself  teaches  she  ought  to  do, 
in  token  of  her  subjection  to  man.    6.  A  woman  would 
act  like  to  be  "shorn"  or  (what  is  worse)  "shaven :"  but 
if  she  chooses  to  be  uncovered  (unveiled)  in  front,  let  her 
be  so  also  behtnd,  i.  e.,  "shorn."    a  shame— an  unbe- 
coming thing  (of.  v.  13-15).    Thus   the  shaving   of  nuns 
Is  "a  shame."    7-9.  Argument,  also,  from  man's  more 
Immediate  relation  to  God,  and  the  woman's  to  man. 
man  .  .  .  image  .  .  .  glory    of    God — being   created    in 
God's  "image,"  first    and    directly:   the    woman,  subse- 
quently, and  indirectly,  through  the  mediation  of  man. 
Man  1b  the  representatl  ve  of  God's  "glory"  (this  ideal  of 
man  being  realized  most  fully  In  the  Son  of  man  (Psalm 
8.4,6;  of.  2  Corinthians  8.  23).    Man  is  declared  In  Scrip- 
ture to  be  both  the  "  image,"  and  In  the  "  likeness,"  of 
God  (cf.  James  8.  9).    But  "  image"  alone  is  applied  to 
the   Son   of    God   (Colosslans   1.  16;    cf.  Hebrews   1.  S). 
"  Express  image,"  Oreeh,  the  impress.    The  Divine  Son  is 
not  merely  "  like"  God,  He  is  God  of  God,  "  being  of  one 
substance  (essence)  with  the  Father."     [Nicene  Creed.] 
woman  .  ,  .  glory  ot .  .  .  man — He  does  not  say,  also, 
"  tlxe  image  of  the  man."    For  the  sexes  differ:  moreover, 
the  woman  is  created  In  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
man  (Genesis  1. 26,  27).    But  as  the  moon  in  relation  to  the 
gun  (Genesis  37.  9),  so  woman  shines  not  so  much  with 
tight  direct  from  God,  as  with  light  derived  from  man, 
i.  «.,  in  her  order  in  creation;  not  that  she  does  not  in  grace 
dome  individually  into  direct  communion  with  God;  but 
even  here  much  of  her  knowledge  is  mediately  given  her 
through  man,  on  whom  she  is  naturally  dependent.   8.  ts 
of  .  .  .  of— takes  his  being  from  ("out  of") .  .  .from:  refer- 
ring to  woman's  original  creation,  "taken  out  of  man" 
(cf.  Genesis  2.  23).     The  woman  was  made  by  God  medi- 
ately through  the  man,  who  was,  as  it  were,  a  veil  or  me- 
dium placed  between  her  and  God,  and  therefore,  should 
wear  the  veil  or  head-covering  in  public  worship,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  subordination  to  man  in  the  order 
of  creation.    The  man  being  made  Immediately  by  God 
as  his  glory,  has  no  veil  between  himself  and  God.    [Fa- 
bek  Stapulensis  in  Bengel.]     9.  Neither— rather  "  For 
also;"  Another  argument:  The  immediate  object  of  woman's 
creation.    "  The  man  was  not  created  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  man"  (Gene- 
sis 2. 18,  21,  22).    Just  as  the  Church,  the  bride,  is  made  for 
Christ;  and  yet  in  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  cre- 
ations, the  bride,  whilst  made  for  the  bridegroom,  in  ful- 
filling that  end,  attains  her  own  true  "  glory,"  and  brings 
"shame"  and  "dishonour"  on  herself  by  any  departure 
fioin  lt(«.  4,  6).    10.  power  on  her  head  — the  kerchief: 
French  "  couvre-chef,"  head-covei-ing ,  the  emblem  of  "power 
on  her  head:"  the  sign  of  her  being  under  man's  power, 
and  exercising  delegated  authority  under  him.    St.  Paul 
had  before  his  mind  the  root-connection  between  the  He- 
brew terms  for  "veil"  (Radid),  and  subjection  (Radad). 
because  of  the  angels— who  are  present  at  our  Christian 
assemblies  (cf.  Psalm  138.  1,  "gods,"  i.  e.,  angels),  and  de- 
light in  the  orderly  subordination  of  the  several  ranks  of 
God's  worshippers  In  their  respective  places,  the  outward 
demeanour  and  dress  of  the  latter  being  indicative  of 
that  inward  humility  which  angels  know  to  be  most 
pleasing  to  their  common  Lord  (ch.  4.  9;  Kphesians  3.  10; 
Eccleslastes  5. 6).    Hammond  quotes  Chrysostom,  "Thou 
standee!  with  angels;    thou   singest   with    them;    thou 
hymnest  with  them;  and  yet  dost  thou  stand  laughing?" 
Bkhoill,  explains,  "As  the  angels  are  in  relation  to  God, 
so  the  woman  is  in  relation  to  man.    God's  face  is  uncov- 
ered; angels  in  his  presence  are  veiled  (Isaiah  6.2).  Man's 
lac*  is  uncovered ;  woman  In  his  presence  Is  to  be  veiled. 
?'or  her  not  to  be  so,  would,  oy  its  indecorousness,  offend 
U;«  angsU  (Matthew  18.10,  81).    She.  by  her  weakness,  es- 
.-Mclally  needs  their  ministry ;  she  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
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the  more  careful  not  to  offend  them."    11.  Yet  neithm 
sex  is  Insulated  and  independent  of  the  other  in  the  Chris- 
tian life.    [ALfOKD.j    The  one  needs  the  other  in  the  sec 
ual  relation;  and  in  respect  to  Christ  ("  in  the  Lord"),  the 
man  and  the  woman  together  (for  neither  can  be  dis- 
pensed   w.ith)  realize   the  Ideal  of  redeemed  humanity 
represented  by  the  bride,  the  Church.    13.  As  the  woman 
was  formed  out  of  (from)  the  man,  even  so  is  man  bom  bp 
means  of  woman;  but  all  things  (Including  both  man  and 
woman)  are  from  God  as  their  source  (Romans  11.  88;  2Cor- 
inthlans  5. 18).    They  depend  mutually  each  on  the  other 
and  both  on  him.    13.  Appeal  "lo  their  own  sense  of  de- 
corum,   a  woman  .  .  .  nnto  God — By  rejecting  the  em- 
blem of  subjection  (the  head-covering),  she  passes  at  on* 
leap  in  praying  publicly  beyond  both  the  man  and  angelU 
[BENdEX,.]  14.  The  fact  that  nature  has  provided  woman, 
and  not  man,  with  long  hair,  proves  that  man  was  de- 
signed to  be  uncovered,  and  woman  covered.    The  Naza- 
rite,  however,  wore  long  hair  lawfully,  as  being  part  of  a 
vow  sanctioned  by  God  (Numbers  6.  5).  Cf.  as  to  Absalom 
2  Samuel  14.  26,  and  Acts  18. 18.   15.  her  lialr  . . .  for  a  cot- 
erlng— Not  that  she  does  not  need  additional  covering 
Nay,  her  long  hair  shows  she  ought  to  cover  her  head  ai 
much  as  possible.    The  will  ought  to  accord  with  nature. 
[Bengel.1    16.  A  summary  close  to  the  argument  by  ap 
peal  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  churches.    If  any  . . . 
seem — the  Greek  also  means  "thinks"  (fit)  (cf.  Matthew  3, 
9).    If  any  man  chooses  (still  after  all  my  arguments)  to  ba 
contentions.     If  any  be  contentious  and  thinks  himself 
right  In  being  so.    A  reproof  of  the  Corinthians'  self-suf- 
ficiency and  disputatlousness  (ch.  1.  20).    we— apostles :  oi 
we  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  whom  ye  have  received  the 
Gospel,  and  whose  usages  in  all  that  Is  good  ye  ought  to 
follow:  Jewish  women  veiled  themselves  when  In  public, 
according  to  Tertulllan.    [Estius.]    The  former  explana- 
tion Is  best, as  the  Jews  are  not  referred  to  In  the  context: 
but  he  often  refers  to  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles,  by 
the  expression,  "we — us"  (ch.  4.  9,  10;  5,  6).    no  such  cus» 
torn — as  that  of  women  praying  uncovered.  NotasCHBY»« 
OSTOM,  Ac,  "that  of  being  contentious."    The  Greek  tens' 
Implies  a  usage,  rather  than  a  mental  habit  (John  18.  89;, 
The  usage  of  true  "churches  (plural:  not,  as  Romeoses 
It,  'the  Church,'  as  an  abstract  entity;  but  ' the  churches, 
as   a   number   of    independent    witnesses)   of    God"   (the 
churches  which  God  Himself  recognizes),  Is  a  valid  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  external  rites,  especially,  negatively,  e.g., 
Such  rites  were  not  received  among  them,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  among  us :  but  in  questions  of  doctrine, 
or  the  essentials  of  worship,  the  argument  is  not  valid 
[SCXATEB]  (ch.  7. 17 ;  14.  33).     neither— nor  y it.      Catholic 
usage  is  not  an  infallible  tost  of  truth,  but  a  general  test 
of  decency.  17.  In  th*s — which  follows.   I  declare — rather, 
"  I  enjoin :"  as  the  Greek  is  always  so  used.    The  oldest 
MSS.  read  lit.,  "  This  I  enjoin  (yon)  not  praising  (you)". 
that — inasmuch  as:  in  that  you,  &c.    Here  he  qualifies  his 
praise  (v.  2).    "  I  said  that  I  praised  you  for  keeping  the 
ordinances  delivered  to  you ;  but  I  must  now  give  Injunc- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  on  a  matter  in  which  I 
praise  you  not,  viz.,  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (v.  23;  ch.  14. 
87).    not  for  the  better— not  so  as  to  progress  to  what  is 
better,    for  the  worse — so  as  to  retrograde  to  what  is 
worse.    The  result  of  such  "  coming  together"  must  be 
"condemnation"  (v.  34).   18.  nrst  of  all— In  the  first  place. 
The  "divisions"  (Greek,  schisms)  meant,  are  not  merely 
those  of  opinion  (ch.  1. 10),  but  in  outward  acts  at  the  love- 
feasts  (Agape?)  (v.  21).    He  does  not  follow  up  the  expres- 
slon,  "  In  the  first  place,"  by  "  In  the  second  place."    Btu 
though  not  expressed,  a  second  abuse  was  in  his  mine 
when  he  said,  "  In  the  first  place,"  viz.,  the  abuse  oi 
spiritual  gifts,  which  also  created  disorder  in  their  assem- 
blies [ALFOBD]  (ch.   12.  1,  Ac. ;    14.  23,  26,  83,  40).     In   tht 
Church— not  the  place  of  worship;  for  Isidore  of  Pe!u 
slum  denies  that  there  were  such  places  specially  axf 
apart  for  worship  In  the  apostles'  times  (Epistle  246.2. 
But,  "in  the  assembly"  or  "congregation:"  lu  oonvoca 
tlon  for  worship,  where  especially  love,  order,  and  har- 
mony should  prevail.    The  very  ordinance  Instituted  tot 
uniting  together  believers  In    jne  body,  was  made  aa 
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xwasion  of  "divisions"  {schisms),  partly  — He  hereby 
excepts  the  Innocent.  "  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  all  I 
near,  ont  tome  I  cannot  help  believing'  [Alfobd]: 
whilst  my  love  Is  unaffected  by  It.  [Benoel.  1  19.  her- 
saiea— Not  merely  "  schisms"  or  "divisions"  (v.  18),  which 
we  "recent  dissensions  of  the  congregation  through 
differences  of  opinion"  [Augustine,  Con.  Crescon.  Don. 
8.  7  quoted  by  French  Synonyms,  New  Testament], 
but  also  "  heresies,"  I.  e.,  "schisms  which  have  now  be- 
eome  inveterate."  'Sects"  [Campbell,  vol.  2,  p.  126,  127]: 
eo  Acta  5.  17 ;  15.  5,  translate  the  same  Greek.  At  present 
there  were  dissensions  at  the  love-feasts;  hut  St.  Paul, 
remembering  Jesus'  words  (Matthew  18.  7;  24. 10,  12 ;  Luke 
17.  1),  foresees  "there  must  be  (come)  also"  matured  sepa- 
rations, and  established  parties  In  secession,  as  separat- 
ists. The  "  must  be"  arises  from  sin  In  professors  neces- 
sarily bearing  Its  natural  fruits:  these  are  overruled  by 
(iod  to  the  probation  of  character  of  both  the  godly  and 
the  ungodly,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  former  for  glory. 
"  Heresies"  had  not  yet  Its  technical  sense  ecclesiastically, 
referring  to  doctrinal  errors:  it  means  confirmed  schisms. 
St.  Augustine's  rule  Is  a  golden  rule  as  regards  questions 
of  heresy  and  catholicity:  "In  doubtful  questions,  lib- 
erty; in  essentials,  unity ;  In  all  things,  charity."  that 
.  .  ,  approved  may  be  made  manifest — through  the  dis- 
approved (reprobates)  becoming  manifested  (Luke  2.  85; 
1  John  2.  19).  30.  When  .  .  .  therefore— Resuming  the 
thread  of  discourse  from  v.  18.  this  Is  not  to  — rather, 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  eating  the  Lord's  Supper;"  it 
is  not  possible  where  each  is  greedily  intent  only  on  de- 
vouring "  his  own  supper,"  and  some  are  excluded  alto- 
fether,  not  having  been  waited  for  (v.  33),  where  some  are 
"  drunken,"  whilst  others  are  "  hungry"  (v.  21).  The  love- 
feast  usually  preceded  the  Lord's  Supper  (as  eating  the 
Passover  came  before  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  latter).  It  was  a  club-feast,  where  each  brought 
his  portion,  and  the  rloh,  extra  portions  for  the  poor; 
from  it  the  bread  and  wine  were  taken  for  the  Eucharist ; 
and  It  was  at  It  that  the  excesses  took  place,  which  made 
a  true  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  during  or  after  it, 
wltJ:  true  discernment  of  Its  solemnity,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 81.  one  taketh  before  other— The  rich  "  before"  the 
poor,  who  had  no  supper  of  their  own.  Instead  of  "  tarry- 
ing for  one  another"  (v.  83) ;  hence  the  precept  (ch.  12.  21, 
to),  his  own  supper—"  His  own"  belly  Is  his  God  (Phil- 
lpplans  8.  19);  "the  Lord's  Supper,"  the  spiritual  feast 
never  enters  his  thoughts,  drunken— The  one  has  more 
than  Is  good  for  him,  the  other  less.  [Bengel.]  as.  What  t 
—Greek,  For.  houses — (cf.  v.  34) — "  at  home."  That  is  the 
place  to  satiate  the  appetite,  not  the  assembly  of  the 
brethren.  [Alfobd.]  despise  ye  the  Church  of  God— the 
congregation  mostly  composed  of  the  poor,  whom  "  God 
hath  chosen,"  however  ye  show  contempt  for  them  (James 
i.  5);  cf.  "of  God"  here,  marking  the  true  honour  of  the 
Church,  shame  them  that  have  not — viz.,  houses  to  eat 
*nd  drink  in,  and  who,  therefore,  ought  to  have  received 
their  portion  at  the  love-feasts  from  their  wealthier 
brethren.  I  praise  you  not— resuming  the  words  (v.  17). 
S3.  His  object  is  to  show  the  unworthiness  of  such  con- 
duct from  the  dignity  of  the  holy  supper.  I — Emphatio 
in  tne  Greek.  It  is  not  my  own  invention,  but  the  Lord's 
Institution,  received  of  the  Lord— by  Immediate  revela- 
tion (Galatians  1.  12;  cf.  Acts  22.  17,  18;  2  Corinthians  12. 
1-4).  The  renewal  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  special  revelation  to  St.  Paul  enhances  its  solemnity. 
The  similarity  between  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Paul's  account 
of  the  Institution,. favours  the  supposition  that  the  former 
trew  his  Information  from  the  apostle,  whose  companion 
in  travel  he  was.  Thus,  the  undesigned  coincidence  is  a 
proof  of  genuineness,  night— the  time  fixed  for  the  Pass- 
over (Exodus  12. 6) :  though  the  time  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  fixed,  betrayed— With  the  traitor  at  the  table,  and 
death  present  before  His  eyes,  He  left  this  ordinance  as 
His  last  gift  to  us,  to  commemorate  His  death.  Though 
ftbout  to  receive  such  an  injury  from  man.  He  gave  this 
pledge  of  His  amazing  love  to  man.  34.  brake  — the 
breaking  of  the  bread  involves  its  distribution,  and  reproves 
*>ha  Corinthian  mode  at  the  love-feast,  of  "every  one  tak- 


ing before  other  his  own  supper."    my  body  .  .  .  bi  oken 

for  you— "Given"  (Luke  22.  19)  for  you  (Greek,  in  your  be- 
half), and  "broken,"  so  as  to  be  distributed  among  yon 
The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  broken,"  leaving  it  to  be  supplied 
from  "brake."  The  two  old  versions,  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic,  read  from  Luke,  "given."  The  literal  "body" 
could  not  have  been  meant ;  for  Christ  was  still  sensibly 
present  among  his  disciples  when  he  said,  "This  Is  my 
body."  They  could  only  have  understood  Him  symbol* 
ically  and  analogically :  As  this  bread  is  to  your  bodily 
health,  so  my  body  is  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the  be- 
lieving communicant.  The  words,  "  Take,  eat,"  are  not 
in  the  oldest  MSS.  35.  when  he  had  supped—  Greek,  "  af- 
ter the  eating  of  supper,"  viz.,  the  Passover  supper  which 
preceded  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  love-feast  did  subse- 
quently. Therefore,  you  Corinthians  ought  to  separate 
common  meals  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  [Bkngkl.)  th« 
new  testament — or  "covenant."  The  cup  is  the  parch- 
ment-deed, as  it  were,  on  which  my  new  covenant,  or 
last  will  is  written  and  sealed,  making  over  to  you  all 
blessings  here  and  hereafter.  In  my  blood— ratified  by 
my  blood :  "  not  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves"  (He- 
brews 9.  12). — as  oft  as—  Greek,  as  many  times  soever:  im- 
plying that  it  is  an  ordinance  often  to  be  partaken  of.  in 
remembrance  of  me — St.  Luke  expresses  this,  which  li 
understood  by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  St.  Paul  twios 
records  it  as  suiting  his  purpose.  The  old  sacrifices 
brought  sins  continually  to  remembrance  (Hebrews  10.  1 
8).  The  Lord's  Supper  brings  to  remembrance  Christ  and 
His  sacrifice  once  for  all  for  the  full  and  final  remission  of 
sins.  36.  For— In  proof  that  the  Lord's  Supper  Is  "  in  re 
membrance"  of  Him.  show  —  announce  publicly.  The. 
Greek  does  not  mean  to  dramatically  represent,  but  "ye 
publicly  profess  each  of  you,  the  Lord  has  died  fob  me." 
[Wahl.)  This  word,  as  "  Is"  in  Christ's  institution  (v.  24, 
25),  implies  not  literal  presence,  but  a  vivid  realization,  hf 
faith,  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  living  person, 
not  a  mere  abstract  dogma,  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh"  (Epheslans  5.  30 ;  cf.  Genesis  2.  23) ;  and  our. 
selves  "  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones,"  "our  sinful  bodies  made  clean  by  His  body  (once 
for  all  offered),  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most 
precious  blood."  [Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.] 
"Show,"  or  "announce,"  Is  an  expression  applicable  to 
new  things;  cf.  "show"  as  to  the  Passover,  Exodus  18.  8. 
So  the  Lord's  death  ought  always  to  be  fresh  In  our  mem- 
ory;  cf.  in  heaven,  Revelation  5.  6.  That  the  Lord'o  Sup- 
per Is  in  remembrance  of  Him,  Implies  that  he  is  bodily 
absent,  though  spiritually  present,  for  we  cannot  be  said 
to  commemorate  one  absent.  The  fact  that  we  not  only 
show  the  Lord's  death  In  the  supper,  but  eat  and  drink 
the  pledges  of  it,  could  only  be  understood  by  the  Jews, 
accustomed  to  such  feasts  after  propitiatory  sacrifices,  as 
implying  out  personal  appropriation  therein  of  the  bene- 
fits of  that  death,  till  he  come — when  there  shall  be  no 
longer  need  of  symbols  of  His  body,  the  body  itself  being 
manifested.  The  Greek  expresses  the  certainty  of  His 
coming.  Rome  teaches  that  we  eat  Christ  present  corpo- 
rally, "till  He  come"  corporally;  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  shewbrnotl^  lit.,  bread  of  the  presence,  was  in  the 
sanctuary,  but  not  in  the  Holiest  place  (Hebrews  9.  1-8) ; 
so  the  Lord's  Supper  in  heaven,  the  antitype  to  the  Holiest 
place,  shall  be  superseded  by  Christ's  own  bodily  presence ; 
then  the  wine  shall  be  drunk  "anew"  in  the  Father's  king- 
dom, by  Chriut  and  His  people  together,  of  which  heavenly 
banquet,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  spiritual  foretaste  and  spe- 
cimen (Matthew  26.  29).  Meantime,  as  the  shewbread  wa» 
placed  anew,  every  sabbath,  on  the  table  before  the  Lord 
(Leviticus  24.  5-8);  so  the  Lord's  death  was  shown,  or  an* 
nounced  afresh  at  the  Lord's  table  the  first  day  of  every 
week  in  the  primitive  Church.  We  are  now  "  priests 
unto  God"  in  the  dispensation  of  Christ's  spiritual  pres- 
ence, actityplcal  to  the  Holy  Place:  the  perfect  and 
eternal  dispensation,  which  shall  not  begin  till  Christ's 
coming,  Is  antityplcal  to  the  Holiest  Place,  whloh 
Christ  our  High  Priest  alone  In  the  flesh  as  yet  has  en- 
tered (Hebrews  9.  6,  7);  but  which,  at  his  coming,  we,  too 
who  are  believers,  shall  outer  (Revelatfnn  7. 15 :   ILBi 
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The  sapper  Joins  the  two  closing  periods  of  the  Old  and 
ifcelfew  dispensations.  The  first  and  second  comings  are 
considered  as  one  corning,  whence  the  expression  is  not 
"return,"  but  "come"  (cf.,  however,  John  14.3).  %7.  eat 
astd  drink— So  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  reads.  But  three  or 
four  equally  old  MSS.,  the  Vulgate  and  Cyprian,  read  "or," 
Romanists  quote  this  reading  in  favour  of  communion  In 
one  kind.  This  consequence  does  not  follow.  St.  Paul 
says.  Whosoever  Is  guilty  of  unworthy  conduct,  either  In 
eating  the  bread,  or  In  drinking  the  cup,  Is  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Impropriety  In  only 
one  of  the  two  elements,  vitiates  true  communion  in  both. 
Therefore,  In  the  end  of  the  verse,  he  says,  not  "body  or 
blood,"  tic,  but  "  body  and  blood."  Any  who  takes  the 
bread  without  the  wine,  or  the  wine  without  the  bread, 
"  unworthily  "  communicates,  and  so  "  is  guilty  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood:"  for  he  disobeys  Christ's  express  com- 
mand to  partake  of  both.  If  we  do  not  partake  of  the  sac- 
ramental symbol  of  the  Lord's  death  worthily,  we  share 
In  the  guilt  of  that  death.  (Cf.  "crucify  to  themselves  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,"  Hebrews  6,  6.)  Unworthiness  in  the 
person,  is  not  what  ought  to  exclude  any,  but  unworthily 
communicating :  However  unworthy  we  be.  If  we  examine 
ourselves  so  as  to  find  that  we  penitently  believe  in 
Christ's  Gospel,  we  may  worthily  communicate.  88.  ex- 
amine- Greek,  prove,  or  test,  his  own  state  of  mind  in  re- 
spect to  Christ's  death,  and  his  capability  of  "discerning 
the  Lord's  body  "  (v.  29,  31).  Not  auricular  confession  to  a 
priest,  but  self-examination  is  necessary,  so — after  due 
self-examination,  of .  .  .  of— In  v.  27,  where  the  receiv- 
ing was  unworthily,  the  expression  was,  "eat  this  bread, 
irink  .  .  .  cup  "  without  "of."  Here  the  "  of  "implies  due 
circumspection  in  communicating.  [Bbngel.]  let  Ulm 
eat^Hls  self-examination  is  not  In  order  that  he  may 
stay  away,  but  that  he  may  eat,  t.  e.,  communicate.  39. 
damnation— A  mistranslation  which  has  put  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  many  in  respect  to  communi- 
cating. The  right  translation  Is  "judgment."  The  judg- 
ment is  descri  bed  (v.  30-32)  as  temporal,  not  discerning— 
not  duly  judging :  not  distinguishing  in  judgment  (so  the 
Greek:  the  sin  and  its  punishment  thus  being  marked  as 
corresponding)  from  common  food,  the  sacramental 
pledges  of  the  Lord's  body.  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"Lord's,"  see  v.  27.  Omitting  also  "unworthily,"  with 
most  of  the  oldest  MSS,  we  must  translate,  "  He  that  eat- 
eth  and  drluketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  Judgment  to  him- 
self, if  he  discern  not  the  body"  (Hebrews  10.29).  The 
Church  Is  "the  body  of  Christ"  (ch.  12.  27):  The  Lord's 
Uxly  is  His  literal  body  appreciated  and  discerned  by  the 
soul  In  the  faithful  receiving,  and  not  present  In  the  ele- 
ments themselves.  30.  weak  .  .  .  sickly— He  is  "  weak  " 
who  has  naturally  no  strength:  "sickly,"  who  has  lost  his 
Urength  by  disease.  [Tittm.  Synonyms.}  sleep — are  being 
tailed  In  death :  not  a  violent  death  ;  but  one  the  result 
af  sickness,  sent  as  the  Lord's  chastening  for  the  indi- 
vidual's salvation,  the  mind  being  brought  to  a  right  state 
on  the  sick  bed  (v.  31).  31.  if  we  would  judge  ourselves 
-Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "  But,"  not  "  For."  Trans- 
late also  lit.,  "  If  we  daly  Judged  ourselves,  we  should  not 
be  (or  not  have  been)  Judged,"  i.  e.,  we  should  escape  (or  have 
ttcaped)  our  present  Judgments.  In  order  to  duly  judge  or 
"discern  (appreciate)  the  Lord's  body,"  we  need  to  "duly 
ludge  ourselves."  A  prescient  warning  against  the 
dogma  of  priestly  absolution  after  full  confession,  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper. 
M.  chastened— (Revelation  3. 19.)  with  the  world— who, 
being  bastards,  are  without  chastening  (Hebrews  12.  8). 
33.  Tarry  one  for  another— In  contra. .t,  to  v.  21.  The 
expression  Is  not  "Give  a  share  to  one  another,"  for  all 
the  viands  brought  to  the  feast  were  common  property, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  "tarry"  till  all  were  met  to 
partake  together  of  the  common  feast  of  fellowship. 
rTHBOPHTlk]  34.  If  any  .  .  .  hunger — so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  "  tarry  for  others,"  let  him  take  off  the  edge  of  his 
a  auger  at  home  [AlfobdJ  (v.  22).  the  rest— "the  other  ques- 
tions you  asked  me  as  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
tapper."  Not  Other  questions  in  general ;  for  he  does  subse- 
tuently  set  In  order  other  general  questions  In  this  Epistle. 


CHATTER   XII. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  Use  and  the  Abuse  of  Spibituai 
Gifts,  Especially  Prophesying  and  Tongues.  This  u 
the  second  subject  for  correction  in  the  Corinthian  assem- 
blies :  the  "first  "  was  discussed  (ch.  11. 18-34).  1.  splrttouri 
gift*— the  signs  of  the  Spirit's  continued  efficacious  pres- 
ence in  the  Church,  which  Is  Christ's  body,  the  comple- 
ment of  His  incarnation,  as  the  body  is  the  compleuem 
of  the  head.  By  the  love  which  pervades  the  whole,  the 
gifts  of  the  several  members,  forming  reciprocal  comple- 
ments to  each  other,  tend  to  the  cne  object  of  perfecting 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  ordinary  and  permanent  gifts 
are  comprehended  together  with  the  extraordinary,  with- 
out distinction  specified,  as  both  alike  flow  from  the  Divine 
indwelling  Spirit  of  life.  The  extraordinary  gifts,  so  far 
from  making  professors  more  peculiarly  saints  than  in 
our  day,  did  not  always  even  prove  that  such  persons 
were  In  a  safe  state  at  all  (Matthew  7.  22).  They  were 
needed  at  first  In  the  Church  (1.)  as  a  pledge  to  Christians 
themselves  who  had  Just  passed  over  from  Tudalsm  or 
heathendom,  that  God  was  in  the  Church ;  (2.)  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  In  the  world;  (3.)  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Chnrch.  Now  that  we  have  the  whole 
written  New  Testament,  which  they  had  not,  and  Chris- 
tianity established  as  the  result  of  the  miracles,  we  need 
no  further  miracle  to  attest  the  truth.  So  the  pillar  of 
cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  was  withdrawn  when 
they  were  sufficiently  assured  of  the  Divine  presence,  the 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  being  thenceforward  enclosed 
In  the  Most  Holy  place.  [Archbishop  Whaielt.]  ftt. 
Paul  sets  forth  in  order,  I.  The  unity  of  the  body  (v.  1-27). 

II.  The  variety  of  its  members  and  functions  (v.  27-30). 

III.  The  grand  principle  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  gifts, 
viz.,  love  (v.  81,  and  ch.  13).  IV.  The  comparison  of  the  gifts 
With  one  another  (ch.  14).  I  would  not  have  you  igno- 
rant—with all  your  boasts  of  "  knowledge  "  at  Corinth. 
If  ignorant  now,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  not  mine  (ch. 
14.  38).  a.  (Epheslans  2. 11.)  that  ye  were— The  best  MS& 
read,  "That  when  ye  were;"  thus  "ye  were  "must  b» 
supplied  before  "  carried  away  "—Ye  were  blindly  trans- 
ported hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of  your  false  guide* 
these  dumb  Idols — Greek,  "the  idols  which  are  dumb:" 
contrasted  with  the  living  God  who  "  speaks  "  in  the  be- 
liever by  his  Si  irlt  (v.  3,  Ac).  This  gives  the  reason  why 
the  Corinthians  needed  Instruction  as  to  spiritual  gifts, 
viz.,  their  past  heathen  state,  wherein  they  had  no  expe- 
rience of  Intelligent  spiritual  powers.  When  blind,  ye 
went  to  the  dumb,  as  ye  were  led— The  Greek  is,  rather, 
"as  ye  might  (happen  to)  be  led,"  viz.,  on  different  occa- 
sions. The  heathen  oracles  led  their  votaries  at  random, 
without  any  definite  principle.  3.  The  negative  and 
positive  criteria  of  inspiration  by  the  Spirit — the  rejec- 
tion or  confession  of  Jesus  as  Lord  [Alford](1  John  4.  2; 
5.  1).  St.  Paul  gives  a  test  of  truth  against  the  Gentiles; 
St.  John  against  the  false  prophets,  by  the  Spirit- 
rather,  as  Greek,  "in  the  Spirit;"  that  being  the  power 
pervading  him,  and  the  element  in  which  he  speaks 
[Alford]  (Matthew  16.  17;  John  15.  26).  of  God  .  .  . 
Holy  — The  same  Spirit  is  called  at  one  time  "the 
Spirit  of  God;"  at  another,  "the  Holy  Ghost,"  or 
"Holy  Spirit."  Infinite  Holiness  Is  almost  synonymous 
with  Godhead,  speaking  .  .  .  say— "speak"  Implies  the 
act  of  utterance;  "say"  refers  to  that  which  is  uttered. 
Here,  "  say"  means  a  spiritual  and  believing  confession  of 
Him.  Jesus— Not  an  abstract  doctrine,  but  the  historical, 
living  God-man  (Romans  10.  9).  accursed— as  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  treated  Him  (Galatlans  8. 18).  Cf.  "  to  curse 
Christ"  In  the  heathen  Pliny's  letter  (Ep.  10.  97).  The 
spiritual  man  feels  Him  to  be  the  Source  of  all  blessings 
(Epheslans  1.  3)-  and  to  be  severed  from  Him  is  to  be  ac- 
cursed (Romans  9.  3).  Iiord— acknowledging  himself  as 
His  servant  (Isaiah  26. 13).  "  Lord"  is  the  LIX.  transi- 
tion for  the  Incommunicable  Hebrew  name  Jehovah.  4k 
diversities  of  gifts— {.  e„  varieties  of  spiritual  endow 
ments  peculiar  to  the  several  members  of  the  Charch :  ct 
"dividing  to  every  man  severally"  (v.  11).  same  Spirit— 
The  Holy  Trinity  appears  here:   the  Holy  Spirit  in  thli 
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terse;  Christ  ..1  v.  6;  and  the  Father  in  v.  6.  The  terms 
'gifts,"  "administrations,"  and  "operations,"  respect- 
ively correspond  to  the  Divine  Three.  The  Spirit  is 
•jeated  of  in  v.  7,  <&c. ;  the  Lord,  in  v.  12,  Ac. ;  God,  in  v.  28. 
Cf.  Ephesians  4.  4-fl.  5, 6.  "  Gifts"  (v.  4),  "  administrations" 
(the  various  functions  and  services  performed  by  those 
Saving  the  ^lfts,  cf.  v.  28),  and  "operations"  (the  actual 
<&«&*  re»clting  from  both  the  former,  through  the  uni- 
versally operative  power  of  the  one  Father  who  la  "  above 
ail,  through  all,  and  in  us  all"),  form  an  ascending  climax. 
Henderson  Inspiration.]  same  Lord — whom  the  Spirit 
glorifies  by  these  ministrations.  [Benqel.J  6.  operations 
— (Cf.  v.  10.)  same  God  .  .  .  worketh— by  His  Spirit 
working  (t>.  11).  all  In  all— all  of  them  (the  "gifts")  lu  all 
the  persons  (who  possess  them).  7.  But — Though  all  the 
flfts  flow  from  the  one  God,  Lord,  and  Spirit,  the  "mani- 
festation" by  which  the  Spirit  acts  (as  He  is  hidden  In 
Himself),  varies  in  each  individual,  to  every  man— to 
sach  of  the  members  of  the  Church  severally,  to  profit 
wttha.1—  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  body.  8-10. 
Three  classes  of  gifts  are  distinguished  by  a  distinct  Greek 
word  for  "another"  (a  distinct  class),  marking  the  three 
several  genera :  alto  marks  the  species,  hetero  the  genera 
(cf.  Greek,  ch.  15.  89-41).  I.  Gifts  of  intellect,  viz.,  (1.)  wis- 
dom, (2.)  knowledge.  II.  Gifts  dependent  on  a  special 
faith,  viz.,  that  of  miracles  (Matthew  17.  20):  (1.)  Healings, 
'2.)  workings  of  miracles,  (8.)  prophecy  of  future  events, 
(4.)  discerning  of  spirits,  or  the  divinely-given  faculty  of 
distinguishing  between  those  really  inspired,  and  those 
who  pretended  to  Inspiration.  III.  Gifts  referring  to  the 
tongves.  (1.)  Divers  kinds  of  tongues,  (2.)  interpretation 
of  tongues.  The  catalogue  in  v.  28  is  not  meant  strictly  to 
harmonize  with  the  one  here,  though  there  are  some  par- 
ticulars in  which  they  correspond.  The  three  genera  are 
summarily  referred  to  by  single  instances  of  each  In  ch. 
18.  8.  The  first  genus  refers  more  to  believers ;  the  second, 
to  unbelievers,  by  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  by— The  first  in  Greek  Is, 
"  By  means  of,"  or  "  through  the  operation  of;"  the  second 
Is,  "according  to"  the  disposing  of  (cf.  v.  11);  the  third  is, 
"In,''  i.  «.,  under  the  influence  of  (so  the  Greek,  Matthew  22. 
18;  Luke  2.  27).  word  of  wisdom — the  ready  utterance  of 
(for  Imparting  to  others,  Ephesians  6. 19)  wisdom,  viz.,  new 
revelations  of  the  Divine  wisdom  in  redemption,  as  con- 
trasted with  human  philosophy  (ch.  1.  24 ;  2.  6,  7 ;  Ephe- 
tians  I.  8;  8.  10;  Colossians  2.  3).  word  of  knowledge — 
ready  utterance  supernaturally  imparted  of  truths  al- 
ready revealed  (in  this  It  Is  distinguished  from  "the 
word  of  wisdom,"  which  related  to  new  revelations). 
Of.  ch.  14.  8,  where  "revelation"  (answering  to  "wisdom" 
here)  Is  distinguished  from  "knowledge."  [Henderson.] 
Wisdom  or  revelation  belonged  to  the  "prophets;"  know- 
ledge, to  the  "teachers."  Wisdom  penetrates  deeper  than 
knowledge.  Knowledge  relates  to  things  that  are  to  tie 
done.  Wisdom,  to  things  eternal:  hence,  wisdom  Is  not, 
like  knowledge,  said  to  "  pass  away"  (ch.  13.  8).  [Bkxokl.] 
9.  faith — not  of  doctrines,  but  of  miracles  :  confidence  in 
God,  by  the  impulse  of  His  Spirit,  that  He  would  enable 
them  to  perform  any  required  miracle  (cf.  ch.  13.  2;  Mark 
11.23;  James  5.  15).  Its  nature,  or  principle,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  saving  faith,  viz.,  reliance  on  God;  the  pro- 
ducing cause,  also,  in  the  same,  viz.,  a  power  altogether 
supernatural  (Ephesians  1. 19,  20).  But  the  objects  of  faith 
differ  respectively.  Hence,  we  see,  saving  faith  does  not 
save  by  Its  Intrinsic  merit,  but  by  the  merits  of  Him  who 
Is  the  object  of  it.  healing — Greek  plural,  "healings:" 
referring  to  dlfl'erent  kinds  of  disease  which  need  differ- 
ent kinds  of  healing  (Matthew  10.  1).  10.  working  of 
miracles — As  "healings"  are  miracles,  those  here  meant 
least  refer  to  miracles  of  special  and  extraordinary  power 
;bo  the  Greek  for  "  miracles"  means);  e.  g.,  healings  might 
be  effected  by  human  skill  in  course  of  time;  but  the 
raising  of  the  dead,  the  infliction  of  death  by  a  word,  the 
Innocuous  use  of  poisons,  &c,  are  miracles  of  special  power. 
Vt  Mark  9. 5 ;  Acts  19.  11.  prophecy— Here,  probably,  not 
In  the  wider  sense  of  public  teaching  by  the  Spirit  (ch.  11. 
1,6;  H  1-6,22-39);  but,  as  its  position  between  "miracles" 
fend  a  "  discerning  of  spirits"  Implies,  the  inspired  disclosure 
tf  the  fiuvre  (Acta  11.  27.  28 ;  21. 11 ;  1  Timothy  1.  18).    [Hen- 


DEasoN.J  It  depends  on  "  faith  (v.  9 ;  Romans  ii,  «).  Tbs 
prophets  ranked  next  to  the  apostles  (v.  28;  Ephesians  8.  •; 
4.  11).  As  prophecy  is  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  re- 
demption, an  inspired  Insight  into  the  obscurer  parts  of 
the  existing  Scriptures,  was  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  miraculous  foresight  of  the  future,  discerning 
of  spirits— discerning  between  the  operation  cf  God'i 
Spirit,  and  the  evil  spirit,  or  unaided  human  spirit  (ch. 
14.  29;  cf.  1  Timothy  4. 1 ;  1  John  4.  1).  kinds  of  tongues 
—the  power  of  speaking  various  languages:  also  a  spiritual 
language  unknown  to  man,  uttered  in  ecstasy  (ch.  J4.  2-12> 
This  is  marked  as  a  distinct  genus  In  the  Greek,  "T» 
another  and  a  different  class."  Interpretation  of  tongues 
— <Ch.  14.  13,  26,  27.)    11.  as  he  wlU— (v.  18;  Hebrews  2.  4). 

12,  13.  Unity,  not  unvarying  uniformity,  Is  the  law  of 
God  In  the  world  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  nature.  As  the 
many  members  of  the  body  compose  an  organic  whole 
and  none  can  be  dispensed  with  as  needless,  so  those 
variously  gifted  by  the  Spirit,  compose  a  spiritual  organie 
whole,  the  body  of  Christ,  into  which  all  are  baptized  by 
the  one  Spirit,  of  that  one  body— Most  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  omit  "  one."  so  also  is  Christ — i.  e.,  the  whole  Christ, 
the  head  andbody.  So  Psalm  18.  50,  "  His  anointed  (Messiah 
or  Christ),  David  (the  antltyplcal  David)  and  His  seed." 
by  . . .  Spirit .  .  .  baptized — lit.,''  In;"  in  virtue  of;  through. 
The  designed  effect  of  baptism,  which  is  realized  when  not 
frustrated  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man.  Gentiles — lit., 
Greeks,  all  made  to  drink  Into  one  Spirit — The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "Made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit,"  omitting  "into" 
(John  7.  37).  There  is  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to  baptism  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  verse.  So  the  "Spirit,  the  water,  and  the 
blood"  (1  John  5.  8),  similarly  combine  the  two  outward 
signs  with  the  Inward  things  signified,  the  Spirit's  grace. 
are  .  .  .  have  been— rather  as  Greek,  "  were  .  .  .  were." 
(The  past  tense.)  14.  Translate,  "For  the  body  also.' 
The  analogy  of  the  body,  not  consisting  exclusively  of 
one,  but  of  many  members,  illustrates  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  various  members  in  the  one  body,  the 
Church.  The  well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
other  members,  spoken  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  to  the 
seceding  commons  [Livy,  2.  32],  was  probably  before  8^ 
Paul's  mind,  stored  as  it  was  with  classical  literature. 

13.  The  humbler  members  ought  not  to  disparage 
themselves,  or  to  be  disparaged  by  others  more  noble 
(v.  21,  22).  foot  .  .  .  hand— The  humble  speaks  of  the 
more  honourable  member  which  most  nearly  resembles 
Itself:  so  the  "ear"  of  the  "eye"  (the  nobler  and  more 
commanding  member,  Numbers  10.  31)  (v.  16).  As  in  life 
each  compares  himself  with  those  whom  he  approaches 
nearest  In  gifts,  not  those  far  superior.  The  foot  and  hand 
represent  men  of  active  life;  the  ear  and  eye,  those  of 
contemplative  life.  17.  Superior  as  the  eye  is,  it  would 
not  do  if  It  were  the  sole  member  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  18.  now— as  the  case  really  is.  every  one— each 
severally.  19.  -where  were  the  body — which,  by  its  very 
idea,  "hath  many  members"  (v.  12, 14).  [Alfokd.]  20. 
now- as  the  case  really  is:  in  contrast  to  the  supposition 
(v.  19;  cf.  v.  18).  many  members — mutually  dependent. 
31.  The  higher  cannot  dispense  with  the  lower  members. 
33.  more  feeble — more  susceptible  of  lnjui-y:  e.  g.,  the 
brain,  the  belly,  the  eye.  Their  very  feebleness,  so  far 
from  doing  away  with  the  need  for  them,  calls  forth  our 
greater  care  for  their  preservation,  as  being  felt  "neces- 
sary." 23.  less  honourable — "We  *hink"  the  feet  and  the 
belly  "  less  honourable,"  though  not  really  so  in  the  nature 
of  things,  bestow  .  . .  honour- putting  shoes  on  (Margin) 
the  feet,  and  clothes  to  cover  the  belly,  uncomely  parts 
—the  secret  parts :  the  poorest,  though  unclad  in  the  rest 
of  the  body,  cover  these.  34.  tempered  .  .  .  together— 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  compensation,  to  that  part 
which  lacked— to  the  deficient  part  [Alfokd]  (v.  23).  3». 
no  schism  (cf.  v.  21)— no  disunion;  referring  to  the  "divis- 
ions" noticed,  ch.  11.  IS.  care  one  for  another—!  e.,  in  be- 
halfof  one  another.  36.  And— Accordingly,  all .  . .  suflbc 
with  Ur— "  When  a  thorn  enters  the  heel,  the  whole  body 
feels  it,  and  is  concerned  :  the  back  bends,  the  belly  .-•■.,« 
thighs  contract  themselves,  the  hands  oome  forward  aatf 
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draw  out  the  thorn,  the  head  stoops,  and  the  eyes  regard 
the  affected  member  with  Intense  gaze,"  [Chrysostom.] 
rejoice  with  lt^-"  When  the  head  is  crowned,  the  whole 
man  feels  honoured,  the  mouth  expresses,  and  the  eyes 
look,  gladness."  [CHBYSOSTOM.]  27.  members  In  par- 
ticular— i.  e.,  severally  members  of  it.  Each  Chnrch  is  in 
miniature  what  the  whole  aggregate  of  churches  is  col- 
lectively, "the  body  of  Christ"  (cf.  ch.  3.  16):  and  its  indi- 
vidual components  are  members,  every  one  in  his  as- 
signed place.  28.  set  ...  In  the  Church— as  he  has  "  set 
the  members  ...  in  the  body"  (v.  18).  first  apostle* — 
above  even  the  prophets.  Not  merely  the  Twelve,  but 
others  are  so  called,  e.  g.,  Barnabas,  <&c.  (Romans  16.  7). 
teachers— who  taught,  for  the  most  part,  truths  already 
revealed;  whereas,  the  prophets  made  new  revelations, 
and  spoke  all  their  prophesylngs  under  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence. As  the  teachers  had  the  "word  of  knowledge,"  so 
the  prophets  "  the  word  of  wisdom"  (v.  8).  Under  "  teach- 
ers" are  Included  "evangelists  and  pastors."  miracles — 
lit.,  "powers"  (v.  10):  ranked  below  "teachers,"  as  the 
function  of  teaching  is  more  edifying,  though  less  dazzling 
than  working  miracles.  -  helps,  governments — lower  and 
higher  departments  of  "  ministrations"  (v.  5) ;  as  instances 
of  the  former,  deacons  whose  office  it  was  to  help  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  In  baptizing  and  preaching,  subor- 
dinate to  higher  ministers  (Acts  6.  1-10;  8.  6-17):  also, 
others  who  helped  with  their  time  and  means,  in  the 
Lord's  cause  (cf.  ch.  18. 3 ;  Numbers  11. 17).  The  Americans 
similarly  use  "helps"  for  "helpers."  And,  as  instances 
of  the  latter,  presbyters,  or  bishops,  whose  office  it  was  to 
govern  the  Church  (1  Timothy  5. 17 ;  Hebrews  13.  17,  24). 
These  officers,  though  now  ordinary  and  permanent,  were 
originally  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  for  their  of- 
fice, whence  they  are  here  classified  with  other  functions 
of  an  inspired  character.  Government  (lit.,  guiding  the 
helm  of  affairs),  as  being  occupied  with  external  things, 
notwithstanding  the  outward  status  it  gives,  is  ranked 
by  the  Spirit  with  the  lower  functions.  Cf.  "He  that 
giveth  (answering  to  'helps'}— he  that  ruleth"  (answering 
to  "governments")  (Romans  12.  8).  Translate,  lit.,  'Help- 
ings, governings.'  [ALFORD,  &c]  diversities  of  tongues 
— <v.l0.)  "Divers  kinds  of  tongues."  29.  Are  all  1— Surely 
not.  31.  covet  earnestly—  Greek,  "emulously  desire." 
Not  in  the  spirit  of  discontented  "coveting."  The  Spirit 
"divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will"  (v.  1);  but 
this  does  not  prevent  men  earnestly  seeking,  by  prayer  and 
watchfulness,  and  cultivation  of  their  faculties,  the  great- 
est  gifts.  Beza  explains,  "Hold  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion;" which  accords  with  the  distinction  in  his  view  (ch. 
14.  1)  between  "follow  after  charity — zealously  esteem  spirit- 
ual gifts:"  also  with  (v.  11, 18)  the  sovereign  will  with  which 
the  Spirit  distributes  the  gifts,  precluding  individuals 
from  desiring  gifts  not  vouchsafed  to  them.  But  see  the 
note,  oh.  14.  1.  the  best  gifts— Most  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "the  greatest  gifts."  and  yet—  Greek,  "and  more- 
over." Besides  recommending  your  zealous  desire  for  the 
greatest  gifts,  I  am  about  to  show  you  a  something  still 
more  excellent  (lit.,  "a  way  most  waylike")  to  desire, 
"the  way  of  love"  (cf.  ch.  14. 1).  This  love  or  "charity," 
includes  both  "faith"  and  "hope"  (ch.  13.  7),  and  bears 
the  same  fruits  (ch.  13.)  as  the  ordinary  and  permanent 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5. 22-24).  Thus  "  long-suffer- 
ing," Cf.  v.  4;  "faith,"  v.  7;  "Joy,"  v.  6;  "meekness,"  v.  5; 
"goodness,"  v.  5;  "gentleness,"  «.4  (the  Greek  Is  the  same 
'or  "  is  kind").  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
consists  in  love  to  God,  on  account  of  God's  love  In  Christ 
to  us,  and  as  a  oonsequenoe,  love  to  man,  especially  to  the 
brethren  In  Christ  (Romans  5.  5;  15.  20).  This  is  more  to 
*>  desired  than  gifts  (Luke  10.  20). 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-13.  Charity  or  Lovk  superior  to  all  Gifts. 
Th*>  New  Testament  psalm  of  love,  as  the  45th  Psalm 
;see  its  title)  and  Canticles  in  the  Old  Testament.  1. 
tongue*—  from  these  he  ascends  to  "prophecy"  (v.  2); 
then,  to  "faith:"  then  to  benevolent  and  self-sacrlfloing 
deeds:  a  climax.    He  does  not  except  even  himself,  and 


so  passes  from  addressing  them  ("unto  yo^."  ch.  12.  31, 
to  putting  the  case  In  his  own  person,  "  Though  J,"  <fcc 
speak  with  the  tongues — with  the  eloquence  which 
was  so  much  admired  at  Corinth  (e.  g.,  Apollos,  Acts  18. 
24;  cf.  ch.  1. 12;  3.  21,  22),  and  with  the  command  of  va- 
rious languages,  which  some  at  Corinth  abased  to  pur- 
poses of  mere  ostentation  (ch.  14.  2,  4c. ).  of  angels- 
higher  than  men,  and  therefore,  It  is  to  ->e  supposed, 
speaking  a  more  exalted  language,  charity— the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ordinary  and  more  important  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  as  contrasted  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  (oh.  12). 
sounding  .  .  .  tinkling — sound  without  soul  or  feeling: 
such  are  "  tongues"  without  charity,  cymbal— Two  kinds 
are  noticed  (Psalm  150.  5),  the  loud  or  clear,  and  the  high- 
sounding  one :  hand  cymbals  and  finger  cymbals,  or  cas- 
tagnets.  The  sound  is  sharp  and  piercing.  2.  mysteries 
— (Romans  11.  25 ;  16.  25.)  Mysteries  refer  to  the  deep  coun- 
sels of  God  hitherto  secret,  but  now  revealed  to  His 
saints.  Knowledge,  to  truths  long  known,  faith  .  .  . 
remove  mountains— (Matthew  17.20;  21.21.)  The  prac- 
tical power  of  the  will  elevated  by  faith  [Nkandkb]* 
confidence  in  God  that  the  miraculous  result  will  surely 
follow  the  exercise  of  the  will  at  the  secret  impulse  of 
His  Spirit.  Without  "love"  prophecy,  knowledge,  and 
faith,  are  not  what  they  seem  (cf.  ch.  8. 1,  2;  Matthew  7. 
22;  James  2.  41,  cf.  v.  8),  and  so  fall  of  the  heavenly  reward 
(Matthew  8.  2).  Thus  St.  Paul,  who  teaches  Justification 
by  faith  only  (Romans  3.  4,  5;  Galatians  2.  16;  8.  7-14),  is 
shown  to  agree  with  St.  James,  who  teaches  (James  2.  24) 
" by  works"  (i.  e.,  by  lovk,  which  is  the  "spirit"  of  faith, 
James  2.  26)  a  man  is  Justified,  "and  not  by  faith  only*" 
3.  bestow  .  .  .  goods  .  .  .  poor — lit.,  dole  out  in  food  all 
my  goods;  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  "  helps" 
(ch.  12.  28).  give  .  .  .  body  to  be  burned— lit.,  to  such  a 
degree  as  that  I  should  be  burned.  As  the  three  youths 
did  (Daniel  3.  28),  "  yielded  their  bodies"  (cf.  2  Corinthians 
12.  15).  These  are  most  noble  exemplifications  of  love 
in  giving  and  in  suffering.  Yet  they  may  be  without  love; 
In  which  case  the  "goods"  and  "  body"  are  given,  but  not 
the  soul,  which  Is  the  sphere  of  love.  Without  the  soul 
God  rejects  all  else,  and  so  rejects  the  man.  who  is  there- 
fore "profited"  nothing  (Matthew  16.26;  Luke  9.  28-25). 
Men  will  fight  for  Christianity,  and  die  for  Christianity, 
but  not  live  in  its  spirit,  which  is  love.  4.  suffereth  long 
— under  provocations  of  evil  from  others.  The  negative 
side  of  love,  is  kind— The  positive  side.  Extending  good 
to  others.  Cf.  with  love's  features  here  those  of  the  "  wis- 
dom from  above"  (James  3.  17).  envleth— The  Greek  in- 
cludes also  jealousy,  vaunteth  not — in  words,  even  of 
gifts  which  It  really  possesses ;  an  indirect  rebuke  of 
those  at  Corinth  who  used  the  gift  of  tongues  for  mere 
display,  not  pulled  up — with  party  zeal,  as  some  at 
Corinth  were  (ch.  4.  6).  5.  not  .  .  .  unseemly— is  not  un- 
courteous,  or  inattentive  to  civility  and  propriety,  thtnk- 
eth  no  evil- imputelh  not  evil  [Alford]  ;  lit.,  "the  evil" 
which  actually  Is  there  (Proverbs  10.  12;  1  Peter  4.  8).  Love 
makes  allowances  for  the  falls  of  others,  and  is  ready  to 
put  on  them  a  charitable  construction.  Love,  so  far  from 
devising  evil  against  another,  excuses  "  the  evil"  which 
another  inflicts  on  her  [Estius]  ;  doth  not  meditate  upon 
evil  Inflicted  by  another  [Bknqel];  and  in  doubtful  cases, 
takes  the  more  charitable  view.  [Gro^US.]  6.  rejolceth 
In  the  truth— rather,  "  rejolceth  with  the  truth."  Exults 
not  at  the  perpetration  of  iniquity  (unrighteousness)  by 
others  (cf.  Genesis  9.  22,  23),  but  rejoices  when  the  truth 
rejoices;  sympathizes  with  it  in  its  triumphs  (2  John  4). 
See  the  opposite  (2  Timothy  3.  8),  "  Resist  the  truth."  8c 
"the  truth"  and  "unrighteousness"  are  contrasted  (Ro- 
mans 2.  8).  "The  truth"  is  the  Gospel  truth,  the  insepa- 
rable ally  of  love  (Ephesians  4. 15;  3  John  12).  The  false 
charity  which  compromises  "the  truth"  by  glossing  ove> 
"iniquity"  or  unrighteousness  is  thus  tacitly  condemned 
(Proverbs  17.  15).  7.  Beareth  all  things— without  speak- 
ing of  what  it  has  to  bear.  The  same  Greek  verb  as  In  ab 
9.  12.  It  endures  without  divulging  to  the  world  person* 
distress,  hit.,  said  of  holding  fast  like  a  watertight  vesse. 
so  the  charitable  mau  contains  himself 'in  silence  from  g,'»- 
Ingvent  to  what  selfishness  would  Dmmni.  uEder  Dersox*. 
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hardship.    belleveth  all  thl«igs—  unsuspiciously  believes 
all  that  Is  not  palpably  false,  all  that  It  can  with  a  good 
conscience  believe  to  the  credit  of  another.    Cf.  James  3. 
17,    "easy    to    be    entreated;"     Greek,    easily  persuaded. 
hopeth— what  Is  good  of  another,  even  when  others  have 
oeased  to  hope,    endureth— persecutions  In  a  patient  and 
loving  spirit.  8.  never  faileth— never  la  to  be  out  of  nse; 
it  always  holds  Its  place,    shall  fall  .  .  .  vanish  away— 
iTae  same  Greek  verb  Is  used  for  both ;  and  that  different 
(rom  the  Greek  verb  for  "  faileth."     Translate,  "  Shall  be 
ione  away  with,"  i.  e.,  shall  be  dispensed  with  at  the 
Lord's  coming,  being  superseded  by  their  more  perfect 
heavenly  analogues;  for  instance,  knowledge  by  intuition. 
Of  "  tongues,"  which  are  still  more  temporary,  the  verb 
Is  "  shall  cease."    A  primary  fulfilment  of  St.  Paul's  state- 
ment took  place  when  the  Church  attained  Its  maturity; 
then  "tongues"  entirely  "ceased,"  and  " prophesylngs" 
and  "  knowledge,"  so  far  as  they  were  supernatural  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  were  superseded  as  no  longer  required  when 
the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament  collected  together,  had  become  estab- 
lished Institutions.    9, 10.  In  part^-partlally  and  Imper- 
fectly.   Cf.  a  similar  contrast  to  the  "  perfect  man,"  "the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Ephe- 
slans  4.  11-13).    that  which  ts  In  part— fragmentary  and 
Isolated.  11.  When  .  .  .  a  child— (Ch.  3. 1 ;  14. 20.)  I  spake 
—alluding  to  "  tongues."    understood — or,  "  had  the  sen- 
timents of."   Alluding  to  "  prophecy."   I  thonght—  Greek, 
"reasoned"    or    "Judged;"    alluding    to    "knowledge." 
when  1  became  ...  I  put  away — rather,  "  now  that  I 
am  become  a  man,  I  have  done  away  with  the  things  of 
the  child."    12.  now- In  our  present  state,    se*— an  ap- 
propriate expression,  in  connection  with  the  "prophets" 
or  seers  (1  Samuel  9. 9).  through  a  glass — t.  e.,  in  a  mirror; 
the  reflection  seeming  to  the  eye  to  be  behind  the  mirror, 
so  that  we  see  it  through  the  mirror.    Ancient  mirrors 
were  made  of  polished  brass  or  other  metals.    The  con- 
trast is  between  the  Inadequate  knowledge  of  an  object 
gained  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim  mirror  (such  as 
Ancient  mirrors  were),  compared  with  the  perfect  idea  we 
liave  of  It  by  seeing  Itself  directly,  darkly — lit.,  in  enigma. 
As  a  "mirror"  conveys  an  image  to  the  eye,  so  an  "enig- 
ma" to  the  ear.    But  neither  "  eye  nor  ear"  can  fully  rep- 
resent ('hough  the  believer's  soul  gets  a  small  revelation 
bow  of)  "the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him"  (ch.  2.  9).    St.  Paul  alludes  to  Numbers  12. 
8,  "  not  In  dark  speeches;"  LXX., "  not  In  enigmas."  Com- 
pared with  the  visions  and  dreams  vouchsafed   to  other 
prophets,  God's  communications  with  Moses  were  "  not 
In  enigmas."  But  compared  with  the  intuitive  and  direct 
vision  of  God  hereafter,  even  the  revealed  word  now  Is 
"a  dark  discourse,"  or  a  shadowing  forth  by  enigma  of 
God's  reflected    likeness.     Cf.  2    Peter  1.   19,   where  the 
'  light"  or  candle  in  a  dark  place  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  "  day"  daw  ning.    God's  word  is  called  a  glass  or  mir- 
ror   also   In   2   Corinthians   3.   18.     then  — "when    that 
which  is  perfect  is  come"  (v.  10).    face  to  face — not  merely 
"  mouth  to  month"  (Numbers  12.  8).    Genesis  32.  30  was  a 
type  (John  1. 50,  51.)  know  .  .  .  known— rather  as  Greek, 
"fully  know  .  .  .  fully  known."    Now  we  are  known  by, 
rather  than  knotv,  God  (ch.  8.  8;  Galatlaus  4.  9).    13.  And 
now— translate,   "But  now."      "In    this    present    state." 
Henderson.]     Or,  "now"  does  not  express  time,  but 
opposition,  as  in  ch.  5.  11,  "the  case  being  so''  [Gkotit/8]; 
whereas  it  is  the  case  that,  the  three  gifts,   "prophecy," 
tongues,"  and  "knowledge"  (cited  as  specimens  of  the 
whole  class  of  gifts)  "  fall"  (v.  8),  there  abide  permanently 
only  these  three— faith,  lwpe,  charity.    In  one  sense  faith 
and  hope  shall  be  dune  away,  faith  being  superseded  by 
Bight,  and  hope  by  actual  fruition  (Romans  8.  24;  2  Corin- 
thians 5.  7);  and  charity,  or  love,  alone  never  faileth  (v.  8). 
Sut  in   another  sense,  "  faith   and   hope,"  as   well   as 
"charity,"  abide;  viz.,  after  the  extraordinary  gifts  have 
•■jeoftfcd/  for  those  three  are  necessary  and  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation at  all  times,  whereas  the  extraordinary  gifts  are  not 
a4  SkL  so;  cf.  the  use  of  "abide,"  ch.  3.  14.     Charity,  or  love, 
to  oounected  specially  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  la  the 
wood  of  Vi«  icving  union  between  the  brethren  (Romans 


15.  30 ;  ColossiRna  1.  8).  faith  Is  towards  God.  Hope  ia  1b 
behalf  of  ourselves.  Charity  Is  love  to  God  creating  In  us 
love  towards  our  neighbour.  In  an  unbeliever  there  ia 
more  or  less  of  the  three  opposite*—  unbelief,  despair, 
hatred.  Even  hereafter  faith  In  the  sense  of  trust  in  GM 
"abldeth;"  also  "  hope,"  In  relation  to  ever-new  Joys  in 
prospeot,  and  at  the  anticipation  of  ever-Increasing  bless- 
edness, sure  never  to  be  disappointed.  But  love  alone  in 
every  sense  " abldeth ;"  It  is  therefore  "the  greatest"  of 
the  three,  as  also  because  It  presupposes  "faith,"  which 
without  "love"  and  Its  consequent  "works"  Is  dead 
(Galatlans  6,8;  James  2.17,20).  but— rather,  "and;"  as 
there  Is  not  so  strong  opposition  between  charity  and  the 
other  two,  faith  and  hope,  which  like  it  also  "  abide." 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ver.  1-25.  Superiority  of  Prophect  over  Tosses* 
1.  Follow  after  charity — as  your  first  and  chief  aim, 
seeing  that  it  is  "the  greatest"  (ch.  18.  13).  and  desire— 
translate,  "  Yet  (as  a  secondary  aim)  desire  zealously  (Note, 
ch.  12. 31)  spiritual  gifts."  but  rather— "  but  chiefly  that  ye 
may  prophesy"  (speak  and  exhort  under  inspiration) 
(Proverbs  29. 18 ;  Acts  18. 1 ;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  20),  whether 
as  to  future  events,  i.  e.,  strict  prophecy,  or  explaining  ob- 
scure parts  of  Scripture,  especially  the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures, or  Illustrating  and  setting  forth  questions  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice.  Our  modern  preaching  Is  the 
successor  of  prophecy,  but  without  the  Inspiration.  De- 
sire zealously  this  (prophecy)  more  than  any  other  spir- 
itual gift;  or  in  preference  to  "tongues"  (v.  2,  &c).  [Bjsn- 
Gel.]  3.  speaketh  .  .  .  unto  God  — who  alone  undet* 
stands  all  languages,  no  man  understandeth — gener- 
ally speaking;  the  few  who  have  the  gift  of  Interpreting 
tongues  are  the  exception.  In  the  spirit— as  opposed  to 
"the  understanding"  (v.  14).  mysteries — unintelligible 
to  the  hearers,  exciting  their  wonder,  rather  than  in- 
structing them.  Corinth,  being  a  mart  resorted  to  by 
merchants  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  would  give 
scope  amidst  Its  mixed  population  for  the  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  tongues ;  but  Its  legitimate  use  was  in  an  audience 
understanding  the  tongue  of  the  speaker,  not,  as  the  Co- 
rinthians abused  It,  in  mere  display.  3.  But — on  the 
other  hand,  edification —of  whloh  the  two  principal 
species  given  are  "exhortation"  to  remove  sluygishnest, 
"comfort"  or  consolation  to  remove  sadnets.  [Benoku] 
Omit  "  to."  4.  edlfieth  himself— as  he  understands  the 
meaning  of  what  the  particular  "  tongue"  expresses  ;  but 
"  the  Church,"  L  e.,  the  congregation,  does  not.  5.  Trans- 
late,  "  Now  I  wish  you  all  to  speak  with  tongues  (so  far 
am  I  from  thus  speaking  through  having  any  objection 
to  tongues),  but  rather  in  order  that  (as  my  ulterior 
and  higher  wish  for  you)  ye  should  prophesy."  Tongues 
must  therefore  mean  languages,  not  ecstatic,  unintelligi- 
ble rhapsodies  (as  N bander  fancied):  for  Paul  could 
never  "  wish"  for  the  latter  In  their  behalf,  greater— be- 
cause more  useful,  except  Ue  Interpret — the  unknown 
tongue  which  he  speaks,  "that  the  Church  may  receive 
edifying"  (building  up).  6.  Translate,  "But  now:"  seeing 
there  1b  no  edification  without  interpretation,  revela- 
tion .  .  .  prophesying— corresponding  one  to  the  other ; 
"revelation"  being  the  supernatural  unveiling  of  Divine 
truths  to  man,  "prophesying"  the  enunciation  to  men 
of  such  revelations.  So  "  knowledge"  corresponds  to 
"doctrine,"  which  is  the  gift  of  teaching  to  others  onr 
knowledge.  As  the  former  pair  refers  to  specially  re- 
vealed mysteries,  so  the  latter  pair  refers  to  the  general  ob- 
vious truths  of  salvation,  brought  from  the  common  store- 
house  of  believers.  7.  Translate,  "And  things  without 
life-giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  yet  (notwith- 
standing their  giving  sound)  if  they  give  not  a  distinction 
in  the  tones  (i.  «.,  notes)  how,"  &c.  7  -what  Is  piped  m» 
harped — i.e.,  what  tune  is  played  on  the  pipe  or  imrp 
8.  Translate,  "For  If  also:"  an  additional  step  in  tL« 
argument,  uncertain  sound — having  no  definite  aieaa 
ing:  whereas  It  ought  to  be  so  marked  that  one  sacooa 
sion  of  notes  on  the  trumpet  should  summon  the  soioitm 
to  attack;   another,  to  retreat;   another,  to  some  o.hai 
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evolution.  9.  So  .  .  ye-who  have  life ;  as  opposed  to 
■  thing!*  without  lire"  (v.  7).  by  the  tongue— the  language 
which  ye  speak  In.  ye  shall  speak— ye  will  be  speaking 
Into  the  air,  ».  «.,  in  vain  (ch.  9.  26).  10.  It  may  be— -i,  «., 
perhaps,  speaking  by  conjecture.    "  It  may  chance"  (ch. 

15.  37).  so  many— as  may  be  enumerated  by  investiga- 
tors of  such  matters.  Cf.  "so  much,"  used  generally  for 
a  definite  number  left  undefined,  Acts  5.  8;  also  2  Samuel 
12.8.  kinds  of  voices— kinds  of  articulate  speech,  with- 
out signification — without  articulate  voice  (t.  e.,  distinct 
meaning).  None  is  ivithout  its  own  voice,  or  mode  of  speech, 
distinct  from  the  rest.  11.  Therefore — seeing  that  none  is 
without  meauiug.  a  barbarian — a  foreigner  (Acts  28.  2). 
Not  in  the  depreciatory  sense  as  the  term  is  now  used, 
but  one  sjieaking  a  forriyn  language.  13.  zealous — emu- 
lously  desirous,  spin  n  \\  gifts — lit.,  "  spirits  ,■"  t.  e.,  eman- 
ations from  the  one  Spirit,  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to — 
translate,  "Seek  them,  that  ye  may  abound  in  them  to  the 
edifying,"  Ac.  13.  Explain,  "Let  him  who  speaketh 
with  a  tongue  [unknown]  in  his  prayer  (or,  when  praying) 
ttrive  that  he  may  interpret."  [Alfobd.]  This  explana- 
tion of  "pray"  is  needed  by  its  logical  connection  with 
"prayerin  an  unknown  tongue"  (v.  14).  Though  his  words 
be  unintelligible  to  his  hearers,  let  him  In  them  pray 
that,  he  may  obtain  the  gift  of  interpreting,  which  will 
make  them  "  edifying"  to  "  the  Church"  (t>.  12).  14.  spirit 
—my  higher  being,  the  passive  object  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operations,  aud  the  instrument  of  prayer  in  the  unknown 
tongue,  distinguished  from  the  "understanding,"  the 
active  Instrument  of  thought  and  reasoning;  which  in 
this  case  must  be  "unfruitful"  in  edifying  others,  since 
the  vehicle  of  expression  is  unintelligible  to  them.  On 
the  distinction  of  soul  or  mind  and  spirit,  see  Ephesians  4. 
28;  Hebrews  4.  12.  15.  What  U  it  then  J— What  is  my 
determination  thereupon?  and— rather  as  Greek,  "  but:" 
I  will  not  only  pray  with  my  spirit,  which  (v.  14)  might 
leave  the  understanding  unedifled,  but  with  the  under- 
standing also.  [Alfobd  and  Eulicott.]  pray  with  the 
understanding  also — and,  by  inference,  I  will  keep 
■Hence  altogether  if  I  cannot  pray  with  the  understand- 
ing (so  as  to  make  myself  understood  by  others).  A 
prescient  warning,  mutatis  mutandis,  against  the  Roman 
and  Greek  practice  of  keeping  liturgies  in  dead  lan- 
guages, which  long  since  have  become  unintelligible  to 
the  masses;  though  their  forefathers  spoke  them  at  a 
time  when  those  liturgies  were  framed  for  general  use. 

16.  Else  .  .  .  thou — He  changes  from  the  first  person,  as 
he  had  Just  expressed  his  own  resolution,  "/  will  pray 
with  the  understanding,"  whatever  "thou"  doest.  bless 
—the  highest  kind  of  prayer,  occupieth  the  room  of 
the  unlearned — one  who,  whatever  other  gifts  he  may 
possess,  yet,  as  wanting  the  gift  of  interpretation,  Is  re- 
duced by  the  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 
position  of  one  unlearned,  or  "a  private  person."  say 
Amen—  Prayer  is  not  a  vicarious  duty  done  by  others  for 
as;  as  in  Rome's  liturgies  and  masses.  We  must  Join 
with  the  leader  of  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  say  aloud  our  responsive  "Amen"  in  assent, 
as  was  the  usage  of  the  Jewish  (Deuteronomy  27. 15-26 ; 
Nehemiah  8.  6)  and  Christian  primitive  churches.  [Jus- 
tin Mart.,  Apol.  2.  97.]  17.  glvest  thanks— The  prayers 
di  the  synagogue  were  called  "eulogies,"  because  to  each 
prayer  was  Joined  a  thanksgiving.  Hence  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  Church  also  were  called  blessings  and  giving 
of  'hanks.  This  Illustrates  Colossians  4.  2;  1  Thessalo- 
nians5. 17, 18.  So  the  Kaddisch  and  Kedutcha^  the  syna- 
gogue formulas  of  "  hallowing"  the  Divine  "  name"  and 
of  prayer  for  the  "coming  of  God's  kingdom,"  answer  to 
the  Church's  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  often  and  made 
the  foundation  on  which  the  other  prayers  are  built. 
|T  MTULI.IAJ*,  de  Oratione.]  18.  tongues— The  oldest  MSS. 
have  the  singular,  "  in  a  tongue  Iforelgn]."  19.  I  had 
rather— The  Greek  verb  more  literally  expresses  this 
weaning,  "  I  wish  to  speak  five  words  with  my  under- 
standing (rather)  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue:"  even  the  two  thousandth  part  of  ten 
thousand.  The  Greek  for  "I  would  rather,"  would  be 
*  dlOtient  verb.    St.  Paul  would    not   wish   at   ail    to 
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speak  "ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 
80.  Brethren— an  appellation  calculated  to  conciilaU 
their  favourable  reception  of  his  exhortation,  ehlldrea 
In  understanding— as  preference  of  gifts  abused  to  non- 
edification  would  make  you  (cf.  ch.  3. 1;  Matthew  10. 18; 
Romans  16. 19;  Ephesians  4. 14).  The  Greek  for  "under- 
standing" expresses  the  will  of  one's  spirit,  Romans  *.  ( 
(It  Is  not  found  elsewhere);  as  the  "heart''  is  the  will  ol 
the  "soul."  The  same  Greek  Is  used  for  "minded"  It 
Romans  8. 6.  men— full-grown.  Be  childlike,  not  childish. 
21.  In  the  law— as  the  whole  Old  Testament  Is  called, 
being  all  of  It  the  law  of  God.  Ct  the  citation  of  the  Psalm* 
as  the  "  law,"  John  10.  34.  Here  the  quotation  is  from 
Isaiah  28.  U,  12,  where  God  virtually  salth  of  Israel,  This 
people  hear  me  not,  though  I  speak  to  them  In  the  lan- 
guage which  they  are  familiar  with  ;  I  will  therefore  speak 
to  them  in  other  tongues,  namely,  those  of  the  foes  whom 
I  will  send  against  them ;  but  even  then  they  will  not 
hearken  to  me ;  which  St.  Paul  thus  applies,  Ye  see  that  It 
Is  a  penalty  to  be  associated  with  men  of  a  strange  tongue, 
yet  ye  Impose  this  on  the  Church  [Gbotius];  they  who 
speak  In  foreign  tongues  are  like  "children"  Just  "weaned 
from  the  milk  "  (Isaiah  28.  9),  "  with  stammering  lips  " 
speaking  unintelligibly  to  the  hearers,  appearing  ridicu- 
lous (Isaiah  28.  14),  or  as  babbling  drunkards  (Acts  2. 18), 
or  madmen  (v.  23).  aa.  Thus  from  Isaiah  it  appears,  rea- 
sons St.  Paul,  that  "tongues"  (unknown  and  uninterpreted) 
are  not  a  sign  mainly  Intended  for  believers  (though  at  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  the  Gentiles  with  him, 
tongues  were  vouchsafed  to  him  and  them  to  confirm  theli 
faith),  but  mainly  to  be  a  condemnation  to  those,  the  ma- 
jority, who,  like  Israel  In  Isaiah's  day,  reject  the  sign  and 
the  accompanying  message.  Cf.  "  yet  .  .  .  will  they  not 
hear  me,"  v.  21.  "Sign  "  Is  often  used  for  a  condemnatory 
sign  (Ezeklel  4. 3,  4 ;  Matthew  12. 39-42).  Since  they  will  not 
understand,  they  shall  not  understand,  prophesying  . . . 
not  for  them  that  believe  not,  but  .  .  .  believe — i.  «., 
prophesying  has  no  effect  on  them  that  are  radically  and 
obstinately  like  Israel  (Isaiah  28. 11, 12),  unbelievers,  hot 
on  them  that  are  either  in  receptivity  or  in  fact  believers; 
it  makes  believers  of  those  not  wilfully  unbelievers  (v.  24 
25;  Romans  10.  17),  and  spiritually  nourishes  those  that 
already  believe.  33.  whole  .  .  .  all  .  .  .  tongues  -The 
more  there  are  assembled,  and  the  more  that  speak  In  un- 
known tongues,  the  more  will  the  impression  be  conveyed 
to  strangers  "  coming  In  "  from  curiosity  ("  unbelievers  "X 
or  even  from  a  better  motive  ("unlearned"),  that  the 
whole  body  of  worshippers  is  a  mob  of  fanatical  "madmen ;" 
and  that  "  the  Church  is  like  the  company  of  builders  of 
Babel  after  the  confusion  of  tongues,  or  like  the  cause 
tried  between  twodeaf  men  before  a  deaf  judge,  celebrated 
In  the  Greek  epigram."  [Gbotius.]  unlearned— having 
some  degree  of  faith,  but  not  gifts.  [Benoel.]  34.  all- 
one  by  one  (v.  81).  prophesy— speak  the  truth  by  the 
Spirit  intelligibly,  and  not  In  unintelligible  tongues,  one 
—"any  one."  Here  singular;  Implying  that  this  effect, 
viz.,  conviction  by  all,  would  be  produced  on  any  one  what- 
soever, who  might  happen  to  enter.  In  v.  23  the  plural  is 
used ;  "  unlearned  or  unbelievers ;"  implying  that  however 
many  there  might  be,  not  one  would  profit  by  the  tongues ; 
yea,  their  being  many  would  confirm  them  in  rejecting 
the  sign,  as  many  unbelieving  men  together  strengthen 
one  another  in  unbelief;  individuals  are  more  easily  won, 
[BkngeLu]  convinced — convicted  in  conscience ;  said  of 
the  "one  that  believeth  not "  (John  16.  8,  9).  Judged— his 
secret  character  is  opened  out.  "  Is  searched  into."  [Al- 
fobd.] Said  of  the  "one  unlearned"  (ct  ch.  2.  15).  ««. 
And  thus— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  se- 
crets of  his  heart  made  manifest — He  sees  his  own  inner 
character  opened  out  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  (Hebrews 
4. 12;  James  1. 23),  the  word  of  God,  In  the  hand  of  him  whe 
prophesleth.  Cf.  the  same  effect  produced  on  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Daniel  2.  30,  end  of  the  verse,  46,  47.  No  argument 
is  stronger  for  the  truth  of  religion  than  its  manifestation, 
of  men  to  themselves  in  their  true  character.  Bene* 
hearers  even  now  often  think  the  preacher  must  have 
aimed  his  sermon  particularly  at  them,  and  so— convicted 
at  last,  Judged,  and  manifested  to  himself.    Of.  the  eftae) 
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am  the  woman  of  Samaria  produced  by  Jesus'  unfolding 
<»f  her  character  to  herself,  John  4.  19,  29.  and  report— to 
nl«  friendsat  home,  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  did.  Rather, 
mi  the  Qreek  Is,  "  He  will  worship  God,  announcing,"  i.  e., 
openly  avowing  then  and  there,  "that  God  is  in  you  of 
a  truth,"  and  by  Implication  that  the  God  who  is  in  you 
a  of  a  truth  the  God. 
26-40.  Rules  foe  the  exercise  of  Gifts  in  the  CON- 
GELATION. £6.  How  is  it  then  J — rather,  "  What  then  is 
he  true  rule  to  be  observed  as  to  the  use  of  gifts?"  Cf.  v. 
.'>,  where  the  same  Greek  occurs,  a  doctrine — to  impart 
uid  set  forth  to  the  congregation,  a  psalm— extemporary, 
Inspired  by  ihe  Spirit,  as  that  of  Mary,  Zechariah,  Simeon, 
and  Anna  (Luke  1.  and  2).  a  tongue  ...  a  revelation— 
L'he  oldest  MSS.  transpose  the  order:  "revelation  .  .  . 
.ougue ;"  "  interpretation  "  properly  following  "  tongue  " 
i%>.  13).  Let  all  thing*  be  done  unto  edifying — The  gene- 
ral rule  under  which  this  particular  case  falls;  an  answer 
to  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse.  Each  is 
bound  to  obey  the  ordinances  of  his  Church  not  adverse  to 
Scripture.  See  Article  XXXIV,  Church  of  England 
Prayer  Book.  37.  let  it  be  by  two— at  each  time,  in  one 
assembly  ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  might  speak  with 
tongues  at  each  meeting,  by  course — in  turns,  let  one 
interpret — one  who  has  the  gift  of  Interpreting  tongues ; 
and  not  more  than  one.  38.  let  him— the  speaker  in  un- 
known tongues,  apeak  to  himself,  and  to  God — (cf.  v.  2, 
1>—  privately  and  not  in  the  hearing  of  others.  39.  Two 
or  t  iw  ee — at  one  meeting  (he  does  not  add  "  at  the  most," 
m  In  v.  27,  lest  he  should  seem  to  "quench  prophesyings," 
the  most  edifying  of  gifts;,  and  these  "one  by  one,"  in 
turns  (t>.  27,  "  by  course,"  and  v.  31).  St.  Paul  gives  here 
similar  rules  to  the  prophets,  as  previously  to  those  speak- 
ing in  unknown  tongues,  judge — by  their  power  of  "  dis- 
cerning spirits"  (ch.  12.  10),  whether  the  person  prophesy- 
ing was  really  speaking  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
(cf.  ch.  12.  3;  1  John  4.  1-3).  30.  If  any  thing— translate, 
"  But  if  any  thing."  one  that  sitteth  by— a  hearer,  let 
the  ftrst  hold  his  peace — let  him  who  heretofore  spoke, 
and  who  came  to  the  assembly  furnished  with  a  previous 
ordinary  (in  those  times)  revelation  from  God  (v.  26),  give 
place  to  him  who  at  the  assembly  is  moved  to  prophesy 
by  a  sudden  revelation  from  the  Spirit.  31.  For  ye  may 
—rather,  "  For  ye  can  [if  ye  will]  all  prophesy  one  by  one," 
giving  way  to  one  another.  The  "for"  justifies  the  pre- 
oept  (v.  30),  "let  the  first  hold  his  peace."  3a.  And— Fol- 
lowing up  the  assertion  in  v.  31,  "  Ye  can  (if  ye  will)  pro- 
phesy one  by  one,"  i.  e.,  restrain  yourselves  from  speaking 
all  together;  "and  the  spirits  of  the  prophets,"  i.  e.,  their 
own  spirits,  acted  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  not  so  hurried 
away  by  His  influence,  as  to  cease  to  be  under  their  own 
control ;  they  can  if  they  will  hear  others,  and  not  de- 
mand that  they  alone  should  be  heard  uttering  communi- 
cations from  God.  33.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  saints 
God  is  a  God  of  peace ;  let  Him  not  among  you  be  supposed 
to  be  a  God  of  confusion.  [Alford.]  Cf.  the  same  argu- 
ment, cb.  11.  16.  Laohmanin,  &c,  put  a  full  stop  at 
'•peace,"  and  connect  the  following  words  thus:  "  As  In 
all  churches  of  the  saints,  let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
your  churches."  34.  (1  Timothy  2. 11, 12.)  For  women  to 
speak  in  pnblio  would  be  an  act  of  Independence,  as  If  they 
were  not  subject  to  their  husbands  (cf.  ch.  11. 3 ;  Ephesians 
5.22;  Titus  2.  5;  1  Peter  3.  1).  For  "under  obedience," 
translate,  "in  subjection"  or  " submission,"  as  the  Greek  is 
translated  (Ephesians  5.  21,  22,  24).  the  law — a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  here,  Genesis  3. 16.  33. 
Anticipation  of  an  objection.  Women  may  say,  "But  if 
we  do  not  understand  some  thing,  may  we  not  'ask'  a 
question  publicly  so  as  to  '  learn  ?'  Nay,  replies  St.  Paul, 
if  you  want  information,  'ask'  not  in  public,  but  'at 
horn.};'  ask  not  other  men,  but  'your  own  particular  (so 
the  Greek)  husbands.'  "  shame — indecorous.  36.  What  l 
— Greek,  "Or."  Are  yon  about  to  obey  me?  Or,  If  you 
»*4  up  your  judgment  above  that  of  other  churches.  I 
wish  to  know,  do  you  pretend  that  your  Church  is  the 
irs'„  church  fbom  which  the  gospel  word  came,  that 
run  should  give  the  law  to  all  others  ?  Or  are  yon  the 
<uily  persons  unto  whom  it  has  come  ?    37.  prophet— the 


species,  spiritual— the  genus :  spiritually  endowed.  Th» 
followers  of  Apollos  prided  themselves  as  "spiritual"  (ch, 
3.  1-3;  cf.  Galatians  6. 1).  Here  one  capable  of  discerninf 
spirits  is  specially  meant,  things  that  I  write  .  .  .  com* 
mandments  of  the  Lord— a  direct  assertion  of  inspira- 
tion. St.  Paul's  words  as  an  apostle  are  Christ's  words. 
St.  Paul  appeals  not  merely  to  one  or  two,  but  to  a  body  of 
men,  for  the  reality  of  three  faots  about  which  no  body  of 
men  could  possibly  be  mistaken.  (1.)  That  his  having 
converted  them  was  not  due  to  mere  eloquence,  but  to  the 
"demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;"  (2.)  tnat 
part  of  this  demonstration  consisted  in  the  communica- 
tion of  miraculous  power,  which  they  were  then  exercis- 
ing so  generally  as  to  require  to  be  corrected  in  the  irreg- 
ular employment  of  it ;  (3.)  that  among  these  miraculous 
gifts  was  one  which  enabled  the  "prophet"  or  "spiritual 
person"  to  decide  whether  St.  Paul's  Epistle  was  Scrip- 
ture or  not.  He  could  not  have  written  so,  unless  the 
facts  were  notoriously  true:  for  he  takes  them  for  granted, 
as  consciously  known  by  the  whole  body  of  men  wuom 
he  addresses.  [Hinds  on  Inspiration.]  38.  if  any  man 
be  ignorant  — wilfully;  not  wishing  to  recognize  these 
ordinances  and  my  apostolic  authority  in  enjoining  them. 
let  him  be  ignorant— I  leave  him  to  his  ignorance:  it 
will  be  at  his  own  peril;  I  feel  it  waste  of  words  to  speak 
anything  further  to  convince  him.  An  argument  likely 
to  have  weight  with  the  Corinthians,  who  admired 
"knowledge"  so  much.  39.  covet  —  earnestly  desire. 
Stronger  than  "forbid  not:"  marking  how  much  higher 
he  esteemed  "prophecy"  than  "  tongues."  40.  Let,  Ac— 
The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  But  let,"  &c.  This  verse  is  con- 
nected with  v.  39,  "  But  (whilst  desiring  prophecy,  and  nn 
forbidding  tongues)  let  all  things  be  done  decently,"  Ac. 
"Church  government  is  the  best  security  for  Christian 
liberty."    fJ.  Nkwton.]    (Cf.  v.  23, 26-33.) 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Ver.  1-58.  The  Resubbection  Pboved  against  thi 
Denixbs  of  it  at  Corinth.  Christ's  resurrection  rests 
on  the  evidence  of  many  eye-witnesses,  including  St.  Paul 
himself,  and  is  the  great  fact  preached  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  Gospel :  they  who  deny  the  resurrection  In 
general,  must  deny  that  of  Christ,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  latter  will  be,  that  Christian  preaching  and  faith 
are  vain.  1.  Moreover—"  Now."  [Alfoed  and  Ell,i- 
OOTT.]  I  declare— lit.,  "  I  make  known  :"  it  implies  some 
degree  of  reproach  that  It  should  be  now  necessary  to 
make  it  known  to  them  afresh,  owing  to  some  of  them 
"  not  having  the  knowledge  of  God"  (t>.  34).  Cf.  Galatians 
L  1L  wherein  ye  stand  —  wherein  ye  now  take  youi 
stand.  This  is  your  present  actual  privilege,  if  ye  sufler 
not  yourselves  to  fall  from  your  high  standing.  3.  ye  arc 
saved— rather,  "  ye  are  being  saved."  if  ye  keep  in  mem- 
ory what  I  preached  unto  you— Able  critics,  Bkngkx,, 
Ac.,  prefer  connecting  the  words  thus,  "  I  declare  unto 
you  the  Gospel  (v.  1)  in  what  words  I  preached  it  unto 
you."  St.  Paul  reminds  them,  or  rather  makes  known  to 
them,  as  if  anew,  not  only  the  fact  of  the  Gospel,  but  also 
with  what  words,  and  by  what  arguments,  he  preached  it  to 
them.  Translate  in  that  case,  "  if  ye  hold  it  fast."  I  pre- 
fer arranging  as  English  Version,  "  By  which  ye  are  saved, 
If  ye  hold  fast  (in  memory  and  personal  appropriation) 
with  what  speech  I  preached  it  unto  you."  unless— which 
is  impossible,  your  faith  Is  vain,  in  resting  on  Christ's  res- 
urrection as  an  objective  reality.  3.  1  delivered  unto 
you — A  short  creed,  or  summary  of  articles  of  faith,  was 
probably  even  then  existing;  and  a  profession  In  accord- 
ance with  it  was  required  of  candidates  for  baptism  (Act* 
8.87).  first  of  all—  lit.,  "among  the  foremost  points"  (He- 
brews 6.  2).  The  atonement  Is,  In  St.  Paul's  view,  of  pri- 
mary Importance,  which  I .  .  .  received  — from  Christ 
Himself  by  special  revelation  (cf.  ch.  11.  28).  died  for  o«i 
sins— i.  e.,  to  atone  for  them:  for  taking  away  our  situ 
(1  John  3.5;  cf.  Galatians  1.4):  "gave  Himself  for  our 
sins"  (Isaiah  53.5;  2  Corinthians  5.  15;  Titus  2.  14).  Tn« 
"  for"  here  does  not,  as  in  some  passages,  imply  vtcariow 
substitution,  but  "in  behalf  of"  (Hebrews  5.  8;  1  Peter  & 
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M).  it  does  not,  however,  mean  merely  "on  account  of," 
whicL  Is  expressed  by  a  different  Greek  word  (Romans  4. 
ST,,  (Though  In  English  Version  translated  similarly  "for"). 
according  to  the  Scriptures — which  "  cannot  be  broken." 
St.  Paul  puts  the  testimony  of  Scripture  above  that  of 
those  who  saw  the  Lord  after  His  re»  '.rrection.  f Bkngel. J 
So  our  Lord  quotes  Isaiah  53.  12,  in  uuke  22.  87;  of.  Psalm 
23.  15,  Ac. ;  Daniel  9.  26.  4.  burled  .  .  .  rose  again  — His 
burial  Is  more  closely  connected  with  His  resurrection 
than  His  death.  At  the  moment  of  His  death,  the  power 
of  His  inextinguishable  life  exerted  itself  (Matthew  27. 
032).  The  grave  was  to  Him  not  the  destined  receptacle  of 
corruption,  but  an  apartment  fitted  for  entering  Into  life 
(Acts  2.26-28).  [BenGKL.]  rose  aKatn  —  Greek,  "hath 
risen :"  the  state  thus  begun,  and  its  consequences,  still 
continue.  5.  Men  of  Cephas — Peter  (Luke  24.  34).  the 
Twelve— The  round  number  for  "  the  Eleven"  (Luke 24. 33, 
36):  "The  Twelve"  was  their  ordinary  appellation,  even 
when  their  number  was  not  full.  However,  very  possi- 
bly Matthias  was  present  (Acts  1.  22,  23).  Some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read, "  the  Eleven :"  but  the  best 
on  the  whole,  "  the  Twelve."  6.  five  hundred— This  ap- 
pearance was  probably  on  the  mountain  (Tabor,  accord- 
ing to  tradition),  in  Galilee,  when  his  most  solemn  and 
public  appearance,  according  to  His  special  promise, 
was  vouchsafed  (Matthew  26.  32;  28.7,  10,  16).  He  "ap- 
pointed" this  place,  as  one  remote  from  Jerusalem,  so 
that  believers  might  assemble  there  more  freely  and  se- 
curely. Alford's  theory  of  Jerusalem  being  the  scene,  la 
improbable ;  as  such  a  multitude  of  believers  could  not, 
with  any  safety,  have  met  in  one  place  In  the  metropolis, 
after  his  crucifixion  there.  The  number  of  disciples  (Acts 
L  15)  at  Jerusalem  shortly  after,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  those  in  Galilee  and  elsewhere  not  being  reck- 
oned. Andronicus  and  Junius  were,  perhaps,  of  the  num- 
ber (Romans  16. 7):  they  are  said  to  be  "among  the  apos- 
tles" (who  all  were  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  Acts  1. 
12).  remain  under  this  present— and,  therefore,  may  be 
sifted  thoroughly  to  ascertain  the  trustworthiness  of 
th-eir  testimony,  fallen  asleep — in  the  sure  hope  of  awak- 
ing at  the  resurrection  (Acts  7.  60).  7.  seen  of  James — the 
Lew,  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Galatians  1. 19).  The  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome  (Oalaloffus 
Seriplorum  Bcclesiasticorum,  p.  170  D.),  records  that 
"James  swore  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  the  hour  that 
he  drank  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  till  he  should  see  Him  ris- 
ing again  from  the  dead."  all  the  apostles — the  term 
here  includes  many  others  besides  "  the  Twelve"  already 
enumerated  (v.  5) :  perhaps  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke 
10).  [Chktsostom.]  8.  one  born  out  of  due  time — Greek, 
*  the  one  abortively  born  :"  the  abortion  In  the  family  of 
the  apostles.  As  a  child  born  be/ore  the  due  time  is  puny, 
and  though  born  alive,  yet  not  of  the  proper  size,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  so  "  I  am  the  least 
of  the  apostles,"  scarcely  "meet  to  be  called  an  apostle  ;" 
n  Nuperiuirnerary  taken  into  the  college  of  apostles  out 
of  regular  course,  not  led  to  Christ  by  long  instruction, 
like  a  natural  birth,  but  by  a  sudden  power,  as  those  pre- 
eaaturely  born.  [Gkotius.]  Cf.  the  similar  image  from 
ehlld-blrth,  and  by  the  same  spiritual  power,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  (1  Peter  1.3).  "Begotten  again  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus."  Jesus'  appearance  to  Paul,  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  is  the  one  here  referred  to.  9.  least—The 
name,  "  Paulus,"  in  Latin,  means  least.  I  persecuted  the 
Church— Though  God  has  forgiven  him,  Paul  can  hardly 
forgive  himself  at  the  remembrance  of  his  past  sin.  10. 
by  .  .  .  graee  .  .  .  and  His  grace— The  repetition  implies 
the  prominence  which  God's  grace  had  In  his  mind,  as  the 
sole  cause  of  bis  marvellous  conversion  and  subsequent 
labours.  Though  "not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle," 
/race  has  given  him,  in  Christ,  the  meetness  needed  for 
the  office.  Translate  as  the  Greek,  "  His  grace  which  was 
(showed)  towards  me."  what  I  am — occupying  the  hon- 
ourable office  of  an  apostle.  Contrast  with  this  the  self- 
sufficient  prayer  of  another  Pharisee  (Luke  18.  11).  but  I 
laboured— by  God's  grace  (Phillppians  2.  16).  than  they 
•41— than  any  of  the  apostles  (v.  7).  grace  of  God  .  .  . 
wttto  ■*«— cf. '  tte  Lord  vorking  with  them  '  (Mark  16.  20). 
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The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "which  was."  The  "not  I,  bat 
grace,"  implies,  that  though  the  human  will  concarre* 
with  God  when  brought  by  His  Spirit  Into  conformity 
with  His  will,  yet "  grace  "  so  preponderated  In  the  work, 
that  His  own  co-operation  Is  regarded  as  nothing,  and 
grace  as  virtually  the  sole  agent.  (Cf.  ch.  8.  9 ;  Matthew 
10.  20;  2  Corinthians  6.  1;  Phillppians  2.  12,  13.)  1L. 
whether  it  were  I  or  they — (the  apostles)  who  "  .aboured 
more  abundantly  "  (v.  10)  In  preaching,  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  our  preaching,  viz.,  the  truths  stated  In  v.  %  4, 
12.  if— Seeing  that  It  Is  an  admitted  fact  that  Christ  ii  an- 
nounced by  us  eye-witnesses  as  having  risen  from  the 
dead,  how  Is  it  that  some  of  you  deny  that  which  la  a 
necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection,  viz.,  the 
general  resurrection?  some— Gentile  reasoners  (Acts  17. 
32;  28.  8)  who  would  not  believe  it,  because  they  did  not 
see  "  how  "  It  could  be  (v.  35, 36).  13.  If  there  be  no  general 
resurrection,  which  is  the  consequent,  then  there  can 
have  been  no  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ante- 
cedent. The  head  and  the  members  of  the  body  stand  on 
the  same  footing:  what  does  not  hold  good  of  them,  does 
not  hold  good  either  of  Him  :  His  resurrection  and  theirs 
are  Inseparably  joined  (cf.  v.  20-22;  John  14. 19).  11.  your 
faith  .  .  .  vain— (v.  11.)  The  Greek  for  "  vain  "  here  la, 
empty,  unreal :  In  v.  17,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is,  without  w«, 
frustrated.  The  principal  argument  of  the  first  preacher* 
in  support  of  Christianity,  was  that  God  had  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead  (Acts  1.  22;  2.  32;  4.  10,  83;  13.  87;  Romans 
1.  4).  If  tills  fact  were  false,  the  faith  built  on  It  must  be 
false  too.  10.  testified  of  God— i.  e.,  concerning  God.  The 
rendering  of  others  is,  "against  God"  [Vulgate,  Estitjs, 
Grottos]:  the  Greek  preposition  with  the  genitive  im- 
plies, not  direct  antagonism  (as  the  accusative  would 
mean),  but  indirect  to  the  dishonour  o/  God.  Ehxglish  Ver- 
sion Is  probably  better,  if  so  be— as  they  assert.  It  is  not 
right  to  toll  untrue  stories,  though  they  are  told,  and 
seem  for  the  glory  of  God  (Job  13.  7).  16.  The  repetition 
implies  the  unanswerable  force  of  the  argument.  17. 
vain— Ye  are,  by  the  very  fact  (supposing  the  case  to  he 
as  the  skeptics  maintained),  frustrated  of  all  which  "your 
faith"  appropriates:  Ye  are  still  under  the  everlasting 
condemnation  of  your  sins  (even  In  the  disembodied  state 
which  is  here  referred  to),  from  which  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion is  our  Justification  (Romans  4.  25) :  "  saved  by  his  life  " 
(Romans  5.  10).  18.  fallen  asleep  In  Christ— in  com- 
munion with  Christ  as  His  members.  "In  Christ's  case 
the  term  used  Is  death,  to  assure  us  of  the  reality  of  His 
suffering;  in  our  case,  sleep,  to  give  us  consolation:  In 
His  case.  His  resurrection  having  actually  taken  place, 
St.  Paul  shrinks  not  from  the  term  death ;  in  ours,  the 
resurrection  being  still  only  a  matter  of  hope,  he  uses  the 
term  falling  asleep"  [Photius,  Qucestiones  Amphilochict, 
197],  perished— their  souls  are  lost;  they  are  in  misery 
in  the  unseen  world.  1*.  If  our  hopes  In  Christ  were 
limited  to  this  life  only,  we  should  be,  of  all  men,  most  to 
be  pitied,  viz.,  because,  whilst  others  live  unmolested,  we 
are  exposed  to  every  trial  and  persecution,  and,  alter  all, 
are  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  In  our  most  cher- 
ished hope ;  for  all  our  hope  of  salvation,  even  of  the  soul 
(not  merely  of  the  body),  hangs  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  without  which  His  death  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
us  (Ephesians  1.  19,  20;  1  Peter  1.  8).  The  heathen  are 
"without  hope"  (Ephesians  2. 12;  1  Thessalonians  4. 13). 
We  should  be  even  worse,  for  we  should  be  also  without 
present  enjoyment  (ch.  4.  9).  HO.  now— as  the  case  really 
Is.  and  become— Omitted  In  the  oldest  MSS.  the  arsfe- 
fruits— the  earnest  or  pledge,  that  the  whole  resurrec- 
tion harvest  will  follow,  so  that  our  faith  Is  not  vain,  not 
our  hope  limited  to  this  life.  The  time  of  writing  thl* 
Epistle  was  probably  about  the  Passover  (ch.  5.  7):  the 
day  after  the  Passover  sabbath  was  that  for  offering  tfe« 
first-fruits  (Leviticus  23. 10,  11),  and  the  same  was  the  day 
of  Christ's  resurrection :  whence  appears  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  image.  21.  by  man  .  .  .  by  man— The  first- 
fruits  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  harvest ;  sa 
Christ,  the  brlnger  of  life,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  race 
of  men  to  whom  he  brings  It;  Just  as  Adam,  the  brlnge? 
of  death,  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  men  on  wooes,  m 
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Drought  It.  22.  tn  Adam  all— In  union  of  nature  with 
Adam,  as  representative  bead  of  mankind  in  their  tall. 
ha  Christ  .  .  .  all— In  union  of  nature  with  Christ,  the 
representative  head  of  mankind  in  their  recovery.  The 
tife  brought  in  by  Christ  is  co-extensive  with  the  death 
Drought  in  by  Adam.  23.  But  each  In  hi*  own  order — 
rather,  rttnJt :  the  Greek  is  not  in  the  abstract,  but  con- 
crete •  image  from  troops,  "each  in  his  own  regiment." 
rhocjjh  all  shall  rise  again,  let  not  any  think  all  shall  be 
Saved;  nay,  each  shall  have  his  proper  place,  Christ  first 
(Colosslans  1.  18),  and  after  Him  the  godly  who  die  in 
Carist  (1  Thessalonians  4.  16),  in  a  separate  band  from  the 
■ngodly,  and  then  "  the  end,"  i. «.,  the  resurrection  of  the 
rast  of  the  dead.  Christian  churches,  ministers,  and  indi- 
rlduals,  Beem  about  to  be  judged  first  "at  His  coming" 
(Matthew  25.1-30);  then  "all  the  nations"  (Matthew  25. 
81-46).  Christ's  own  flock  shall  share  His  glory  "at  His 
coming,"  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  "  the  end," 
or  general  Judgment  (Revelation  20.  4-6,  11-15).  The  latter 
is  not  in  this  chapter  specially  discussed,  but  only  the 
first  resurrection,  viz.,  that  of  the  saints:  not  even  the 
Judgment  of  Christian  hollow  professors  (Matthew  25. 1- 
80)  at  His  coming,  Is  handled,  but  only  the  glory  of  them 
"  that  are  Christ's,"  who  alone  in  the  highest  sense  "ob- 
tain the  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  (Luke  14.  14;  20.  85, 
S6;  Ph:lipplans  3.  11,  see  note).  The  second  coming  of 
Christ  i*  uot  a  merepotu*  of  time,  but  a  period  beginning 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  Just  at  His  appearing,  and 
ending  with  the  general  judgment.  The  ground  of  the 
universal  resurrection  is  the  union  of  all  mankind  in 
nature  with  Christ,  their  representative  Head,  who  has 
done  away  with  death,  by  His  own  death  in  their  stead : 
the  ground  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  is  not  merely 
this,  but  their  personal  union  with  Him  as  their  "Life" 
(Colossians  3.  4),  effected  causatively  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  instrumentally  by  faith  as  the  subjective,  and  by  ordi- 
nances as  the  objective  means.  24.  Then— after  that: 
next  in  the  succession  of  "  orders  "  or  "  ranks."  the  end— 
the  general  resurrection,  and  final  Judgment  and  consum- 
mation (Matthew  25.  46).  delivered  up  .  .  .  kingdom  to 
.  .  .  Father — (Cf.  John  13.  3.)  Seeming  at  variance  with 
Daniel  7.  14,  "His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  shall  not  pass  away."  Really,  His  giving  up  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  Father,  when  the  end  for  which 
the  mediatorial  economy  was  established  has  been  ac- 
complished, is  altogether  in  harmony  with  its  continuing 
everlastingly.  The  change  which  shall  then  take  place, 
■hall  be  in  the  manner  of  administration,  not  in  the  king- 
dom itself;  God  shall  then  come  into  direct  connection 
with  the  earth,  instead  of  mediatorially,  when  Christ  shall 
have  fully  and  finally  removea  everything  that  severs 
asunder  the  holy  God  and  a  sinful  earth  (Colossians  1.  20). 
The  glory  of  God  is  the  final  end  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
office  (Phllippians  2.  10,  11).  His  co-equality  with  the 
Father  is  independent  of  the  latter,  and  prior  to  it,  and 
shall,  therefore,  continue  when  Its  function  shall  have 
ceased.  His  manhood,  too,  shall  everlastingly  continue, 
though,  as  now,  subordinate  to  the  Father.  The  throne 
of  the  Lamb  (but  no  longer  mediatorial)  as  well  as  of  God, 
shall  be  in  the  heavenly  city  (Revelation  22.  3;  cf.  3.  21). 
The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
shall  be  simultaneously  manifested  at  Christ's  second 
coming.  Cf.  Zephaniah  3.  9;  Zechariah  14.  9;  John  17. 
21-24.  The  oldest  MSS.  for  "shall  have  delivered  up," 
read,  "  delivereth  up,"  which  suits  the  sense  better.  It  is 
•*  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,"  that  "  He  deliver' 
si/iip  the  kingdom  to  the  Father."  shall  have  pn!  down 
all  rule  — The  effect  produced  during  the  millenary 
reign  of  Himself  and  His  saints  (Psalm  110.  1 ;  8.  6  ;  2.  6-9), 
to  which  passages  St.  Paul  refers,  resting  his  argument  on 
the  two  words,  "all"  and  "until,"  of  the  Psalmist:  a 
proc?  of  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  (cf.  Revelation  2. 
88,27).  Meanwhile,  Be  "rules  in  the  midst  of  His  ene- 
mies" (Psalm  110.  2).  He  is  styled  "the  King"  when  He 
lakes  His  great  power  (Matthew  25.  34;  Revelation  11.  15, 
t7>.  The  Greek  for  "put  down"  is,  "done  away  with,"  or 
"brought  to  naught."  "All"  must  be  subject  to  Him, 
■~*iether  openly -opposed  powers,  as  Satan  and  His  an- 


gels, or  kings  and  angelic  principalities  (Epneslaus  I  £n 
;*.■».  imut — because  Scripture  foretells  it.  till— there  will 
be  no  further  need  of  His  mediatorial  kingdom.  Its  oojeca 
having  been  realized,  enemies  under  bin  feet — (Luke  IS. 
27;  Ephesiaus  1.22.)  20.  shall  be — Gre. c,k,  "  is  done  awaj 
with"  (Revelation  20. 14  ;  cf.  1. 18).  It  is  to  believers  especi- 
ally this  applies  (v.  55-57) ;  even  in  the  case  of  unbelievers, 
death  is  done  away  with  by  the  general  resurrection.  Sa- 
tan brought  in  tin,  and  sin  brought  in  death!  So  they 
shall  be  destroyed  (rendered  utterly  powerless)  in  ths 
same  order  (v.  56;  Hebrews  2.  14;  Revelation  19.  20;  20.  10, 
14).  27.  all  thlug*-includiug  death  (cf.  Kphesians  I.  22; 
Phllippians  3.  21  ;  Hebrews  2.  8 ;  1  Peter  3.  22).  It  is  said, 
"hath  put,"  for  what  God  has  said  is  the  same  as  if  it 
were  already  done,  so  sure  is  it.  St.  Paul  here  quotes  the 
8th  Psalm  in  proof  of  his  previous  declaration,  "  For  (it  it 
written),  '  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.'  "  r.ntln 
his  feet— as  His  footstool  (Psalm  110.  1),  In  perfect  and 
lasting  subjection,  when  tie— viz.,  God,  who  by  His  Spirit 
Inspired  the  Psalmist.  28.  Son  .  .  .  himself.  .  .  subjecs 
—not  as  the  creatures  are,  but  as  a  Son  voluntarily  subordi- 
nate to,  though  co-equal  with,  the  Father.  In  the  media- 
torial kingdom,  the  Son  had  been,  in  a  manner,  distinct 
from  the  Father.  Now,  His  kingdom  shall  merge  In  the 
Father's,  with  whom  He  is  one;  not  that  there  Is  thus 
any  derogation  from  His  honour ;  for  the  Father  Him- 
self wills  "  that  all  should  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour 
the  Father"  (John  6.  22,  23;  Hebrews  1.  6).  God  ...  all 
In  all— as  Christ  is  all  in  all  (Colossians  8.  11 ;  ot  Zecha- 
riah 14.  9).  Then,  and  not  till  then,  "  all  things,"  without  - 
the  least  infringement  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  subordinate  to  the  Father, 
whilst  co-equally  sharing  his  glory.  Contrast  Psalm  10, 
4 ;  14. 1.  Even  the  saints  do  not  fully  realize  God  as  theti 
"all"  (Psalm  78.  25)  now,  through  desiring  It;  then  each 
shall  feel,  God  is  all  to  me.  29.  Else— if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection, what  shall  they  do  1— How  wretched  Is  ttielr 
lot!  tbey  .  .  .  which  are  baptixed  for  the  dead— third 
person ;  a  class  distinct  from  that  in  which  the  apostle 
places  himself, "  we"  (v.  30) ;  first  person.  Alford  thinks 
there  is  an  allusion  to  a  practice  at  Corinth  of  baptizing 
a  living  person  in  behalf  of  &  friend  who  died  unbaptized* 
thus  St.  Paul,  without  giving  the  least  sanction  to  the 
practice,  uses  an  ad  hominem  argument  from  it  against  its 
practicers,  some  of  whom,  though  using  It,  denied  the  res- 
urrection :  "  What  account  can  they  give  of  their  prac- 
tice ;  why  are  they  at  the  trouble  of  it,  if  the  dead  riM 
not  ?"  [So  Jesus  used  an  ad  hominem  argument,  Matthew 
12. 27.]  But  If  so,  it  is  strange  there  is  no  direct  censure  of 
it.  Some  Marclonites  adopted  the  practice  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, probably  from  taking  this  passage,  as  Alfoed  does ; 
but,  generally,  it  was  unknown  in  the  Church.  Benoel 
translates,  "over  (immediately  upon)  the  dead,"  i.  «.,  who 
will  be  gathered  to  the  dead  immediately  after  baptism. 
C£  Job  17.  1,  "the  graves  are  ready  for  me."  The  price 
they  get  for  their  trouble  Is,  that  they  should  be  gathered 
to  the  dead  for  ever  (v.  13,  16).  Many  in  the  ancient 
Church  put  off  baptism  till  near  death.  This  seems  the 
better  view ;  though  there  may  have  been  some  rites  of 
symbolical  baptism  at  Corinth,  now  unknown,  perhaps 
grounded  on  Jesus'  words  (Matthew  20.  22,  23),  which  SSL 
Paul  here  alludes  to.  The  best  punctuation  is,  "If  th* 
dead  rise  not  at  all,  why  are  they  then  baptized  for  them" 
(so  the  oldest  MSS.  read  the  last  words,  instead  of  "  for  tne 
dead")?  30.  we  —  apostles  {v.  9;  ch.  4.  9).  A  gradation 
from  those  who  could  only  for  a  little  time  enjoy  this  Life 
(<•  e.,  those  baptized  at  the  point  of  death),  to  us,  who  could 
enjoy  it  longer,  if  we  had  not  renounced  the  world  for 
Christ.  [BENGfili.]  31.  by  your  rejoicing— by  the  glorying 
which  I  have  concerning  you,  as  the  fruit  of  my.  labours  in 
the  Lord.  Some  of  the  earliest  MSS.  and  fathers  read 
"our,"  with  the  same  sense.  Bbnhbl  understands  "youi 
rejoicing,"  to  be  the  enjoyable  state  of  the  Corinthians,  as 
contrasted  with  his  dying  daily  to  give  his  converts  re- 
joicing or  glorying  (ch.  4.  8;  2  Corinthians  4. 12,  15;  Epb»- 
slans  3.  13;  Phllippians  1.  26).  But  the  words,  "which  . 
have,"  favour  the  explanation—'  the  rejoicing  which  T  hsm 
over  you.'    Many  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  latum 
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•'brethren"  here.    I  die  dally— This  ought  to  stand  first 
In  the  sentence,  as  it  Is  so  put  prominently  forward  in  the 
8reek.    I  am  day  by  day  in  sight  of  death,  exposed  to  it, 
and  expecting  it  (2  Corinthians  4.  11.  12;  1.8,  9;  11.23).     33. 
Punctuate  thus:  "If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have 
fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me? 
If  the  dead  rise  not,  let  us  eat  and  drink,"  Ac.    [Bengel.] 
If  "merely  as  a  man"  (with  the  mere  human  hope  of  the 
present  life ;  not  with  the  Christian's  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  answering  to  "  If  the  dead  rise  not,"  the  parallel 
clause  in  the  next  sentence),  I  have  fought  with  men  re- 
sembling savage  beasts.     Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,   had 
termed  his  countrymen  "w.vd  beasts"  400  years  before. 
8o  Eplmenides  called  the  Cretians  (Titus  1.  12).    St    Paul 
was  still  at  Ephesus  (ch.  16.  8),  and  there  his  life  was 
dally  in  danger  (ch.  4.  9;  cf.  2  Corinthians  1.8).    Though 
the  tumult  (Acts  19.  29,  30)  had   not  yet  taken  pl-ace  (for 
after  it  he  set  out  immediately  for  Macedonia),  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  evidently  just  before  it,  when  the  storm 
was  gathering,  "many  adversaries"  (ch.  16.  9)  were  al- 
ready menacing  him.     what  advantageth  It  me? — see- 
ing I  have  renounced  all  that,  "as  a  mere  man,"  might 
compensate  me  for  such  sufferings,  gain,  fame,  &c.    let 
us  eat,  <fec— Quoted  from  LXX.  (Isaiah  22.  13),  where  the 
prophet  describes  the  reckless  self-indulgence  of  the  de- 
splsers  of  God's  call  to  mourning,  Let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  life  now,  for  it  soon  will  end.    St.  Paul  imitates 
the  language  of  such  skeptics,  to  reprove  both  their  the- 
ory  and   practice.     "  If  men   but  persuade  themselves 
that  they  shall  die  like  the  beasts,  they  soon  will  live  like 
beasts   too."     [South.]     33.  evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners— a  current  saying,  forming  a  verse 
In  Meuander,  the  comic  poet,  who  probably  took  it  from 
Euripides  (Socrates,  Hisloria  Ecclesiastica,  3.  16).    "  Evil 
communications"  refer  to   intercourse  with    those  who 
deny  the  resurrection.     Their  notion    seems    to    have 
been,   that    the    resurrection    is    merely  spiritual,  that 
sin  has  its  seat  solely  In  the  body,  and  will  be  left  behind 
when  the  soul  leaves  it,  if,  Indeed,  the  soul  survive  death 
at  all.  good — not  only  good-natured,  but  pliant.   Intimacy 
with  the  profligate  society  around  was  apt  to  corrupt  the 
principles  of  the  Corinthians.    34.  Awake — lit.,  "out  of 
the  sleep"  of  carnal  intoxication  into  which  ye  are  thrown 
by  the  influence  of  these  skeptics  (t>.  32;    Joel  1.5).     to 
righteousness — in  contrast  with  "sin"  in  this  verse,  and 
eorrupt  manners,  v.  33.    sin  not — do  not  give  yourselves  up 
to  sinful   pleasures.    The   Greek  expresses  a   continued 
state  of  abstinence  from  sin.    Thus,  St.  Paul  implies  that 
they  who  live  in  sinful  pleasures  readily  persuade  them- 
selves of  what  they  wish,  viz.,  that  there  is  to  be  no  resur- 
rection,   some— the    same    as    in    v.   12.     have    not    the 
knowledge  of  God — arid  so  know  not  His  power  in   the 
resurrection  (Matthew  22.  29).    Stronger  than  "are  ignor- 
ant of  God."    An  habitual  ignorance:  wilful,  in  that  they 
prefer  to  keep  their  sins,  rather  than  part  with  them,  in 
order  to  know  God  (cf.  John  7.  17;  1  Peter  2.  15).    to  your 
shame— that  you  Corinthian  Christians,  who  boast  of 
your  knowledge,  should  have  among  you,  and  maintain 
intercourse  with,  those  so  practically  ignorant  of  God,  as 
to  deny  the  resurrection.    35.  How— It  is  folly  to  deny  a 
fact  of  revelation,  because  we  do  not  know  the  "  how." 
Some  measure  God's  power  by  their  petty  intelligence, 
and  won't  admit,  even  on  His  assurance,  anything  which 
they  cannot  explain.    Ezekiel's  answer  of  faith  to  the 
question  is  the  truly  wise  one  (Ezekiel  37.  3).    So  Jesus 
argues  not  on  principles  of  philosophy,  but  wholly  from 
"  the  power  of  God,"  as  declared   by  the  Word  of  God 
(Matthew  19.  26;  Mark  10.  27;  12.  23;  Luke  18.  27).    come— 
The  dead  are   said  to  depart,  or  to  be  deceased :  those 
rising  again  to  come.    The  objector  could  not  understand 
how  the  dead  are  to  rise,  and  with  what  ki7id  of  a  body  they 
are  to  come.    Is  it  to  be  the  same  body?    If  so,  how  is 
this,  since  the  resurrection  bodies  will  not  eat  or  drink, 
or  Dege'  children,  as  the  natural  bodies  do?    Besides,  the 
latter  have  mouldered  into  dust.    How  then   can   they 
rise  again  ?    If  it  be  a  different  body,  how  can  the  per- 
sonal identity  be  preserved?    St.  Paul  answers,  In  one 
%ase  It  will  be  the  same  body.  In  another,  a  distinct 
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body.    It  will  be  a  body,  but  a  spiritual,  not  a  natural. 
body.    36.  fool— with  all  thy  boasted  philosophy  (Psalm 
14.1).    that  -which  thou— "  Thou,"  emphatical :    appeal 
to  the  objector's  own  experience:  "The  seed  which  thou 
thyself  sowest."    St.  Paul,  in  this  verse  and  v.  42,  answers 
the  question  v.  35,  "How;"  and   in  v.  37-41  and  43.  the 
question,  "With  what  kind  of  body?"    He  converts  the 
very  objection  (the  death  of  the  natural  body)  into  an 
argument.    Death,  so  far  from  preventing  quickening.  Is 
the  necessary  prelude  and  prognostication  of  it,  j  ust  as 
the  seed  "Is  not  quickened"  Into  a  new  sprout  with  in- 
creased produce,  "  except  It  die"  (except  a  dissolution  of 
its  previous  organization   takes  place).    Christ   by  His 
death  for  us  has  not  given  us  a  reprieve  from  death  as  to 
the  life  which  we  have  from  Adam ;  nay,  He  permits  the 
law  to  take  its  course  on  our  fleshly  nature  ;  but  He  brings 
from  Himself  new  spiritual  and  heavenly  life  out  of  death 
(v.  37).    37.  not  that  body  that  shall  be — A  body  beau- 
tiful and  no  longer  a  "  bare  grain."  [Bengel.]    No  longer 
without  stalk  or  ear,  but  clothed  with  blade  and  ears, 
and  yielding  many  grains  instead  of  only  one.  [Grotius.] 
There  is  not  an  identity  of  all  the  particles  of  the  old  and 
the  new  body.    For  the  perpetual  transmutation  of  mat- 
ter is  inconsistent  with  this.    But  there  is  a  hidden  germ 
which  constitutes  the  identity  of  body  amidst  all  outward 
changes:  the  outward  accretions  fall  off  in  its  develop- 
ment, whilst  the  germ  remains  the  same.    Every  such 
germ  ("  seed,"  v.  38)  "  shall  have  its  own  body,"  and  be 
instantly  recognized,  Just  as  each  plant  now  is  known 
from  the  seed  that  was  sown  (see  Note,  ch.  6.  13).     So 
Christ  by  the  same  image  Illustrated  the  truth  that  His 
death  was  the  necessary  prelude  of  His  putting  on  His 
glorified  body,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  many  who  believe  (John  12. 24).     Progress  is  the 
law  of  the  spiritual,  as  of  the  natural  world.    Death  is 
the  avenue  not  to  mere  revivification  or  reanimation,  but 
to  resurrection  and  regeneration  (Matthew  19.28;  Philip- 
plans  3.  21).    Cf.   "planted,"  <fec,  Romans  6.  5.    38.  as  it 
hath  pleased  him— at  creation,  when  He  gave  to  each  of 
the  (kinds  of)  seeds  (so  the  Greek  is  for  "  to  every  seed")  « 
body  of  its  own  (Genesis  L  11,  "after  its  kind,"  suited  to  it* 
species).    So  God  can  and  will  give  to  the  blessed  at  the 
resurrection  their  own  appropriate  body,  such  as  it  pleases 
Him,  and  such  as  is  suitable  to  their  glorified  state :  a 
body  peculiar  to  the  individual,  substantially  the  save 
as  the  body  sown.    39-41.  Illustrations  of  the  suitability 
of  bodies,  however  various,  to  their  species:  the  flesh  of 
the  several  species  of  animals ;  bodies  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial; the  various  kinds  of  light  In  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  respectively,  flesh— animal  organism.  [Dk  Wettk.) 
He  implies  by  the  word  that  our  resurrection  bodies  shall 
be  in  some  sense  really  flesh,  not  mere  phantoms  of  air 
[Estitjs.]    So  some  of  the  oldest  creeds  expressed  It,  "  1 
believe  In  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,"    Cf.  as  to  Jesus' 
own  resurrection  body,  Luke  24.  39;  John  20.  27  ;  to  which 
ours  shall  be  made  like,  and  therefore  shall  be  flesh,  but 
not  of  animal  organism  (Phlllppians  3.  21)  and  liable  to 
corruption.    But  v.  60  below  implies,  It  is  not  "flesh  and 
blood"  in  the  animal  sense  we  now  understand  them;  for 
these  "shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."    not  the 
same — not  flesh  of  the  same  nature  and  excellency.    As 
the  kinds  of  flesh,  however  widely  differing  from  one  an- 
other, do  not  cease  to  be  flesh,  so  the  kinds  of  bodies, 
however  differing  from  one  another,  are  still  bodies.    All 
this  is  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  the  new  celestial  body 
from  its  terrestrial  seed,  whilst  retaining  a  substantial 
Identity,     beasts — quadrupeds,     another   of  fishes  .  .  . 
another  of  birds— Most  of  the  oldest   MSS.   read   thus, 
"another  flesh  of  birds  .  .  .  another  of  fishes:"  the  ordei 
of  nature.    40.  celestial  bodies — Not  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which  are  first  introduced  v.  41,  but  the  brxlies  of 
angels,  as  distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  earthly  crea- 
tures,   the   glory  of  the  celestial— (Luke  9.  26).    glory 
of  .  .  .  terrestrial— (Matthew  6.  28,  29;  1  Peter  1.  24).    4L 
one  glory  of  .  .  .  sun  .  .  .  another  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  moon— 
The  analogy  is  not  to  prove  different  degrees  of  glory 
among  the  blessed  (whether  this  may  be,  or  not,  tndtrsals 
hinted  at),  but  this:  As  the  various  fountains  jf  Urhl 
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whlcb  is  no  similar  In  its  aspect  and  properties,  di  O'er  (the 
ran  from  the  moon,  and  the  moon  from  the  stars  •  and  even 
one  star  from  another  star,  though  all  seem  so  much 
alike);  so  there  is  nothinK  unreasonable  in  the  doctrine 
fiat  our  present  bodies  differ  from  our  resurrection  bodies, 
though  still  continuing  bodies.  Cf.  the  same  simile,  ap- 
•uopriate  especially  in  the  clear  Eastern  skies  (Daniel  12. 
< ;  Matthew  13.  43).  Also  that  of  seed  in  the  same  parable 
'Matthew  13.  24  ;  Galatians  6.  7,  8).  43.  sown— Following 
«p  ihe  Image  of  seed.  A  delightful  word  instead  of  burial. 
in  corruption— liable  to  corruption :  corruptible :  not  merely 
•  prey  when  dead  to  corruption;  as  the  contrast  shows, 
"  raised  in  lucorruption,"  i.  e.,  not  liable  to  corruption,  in- 
corruptible.  43.  In  dishonour — answering  to  "our  vile 
body"  (Philippians  3.  21);  lit.,  "our  body  of  humiliation  :" 
liable  to  various  humiliations  of  disease,  Injury,  and 
decay  at  last.  In  glory — the  garment  of  incorruptlon  (v. 
12,  43)  like  His  glorious  body  (Philippians  4.  21),  which  we 
shall  put  on  (v.  49,  63;  2  Corinthians  5.2-4).  In  weak- 
ness—  liable  to  infirmities  (2  Corinthians  13.  4).  In 
power— answering  to  a  "spiritual  body"  (v.  44;  cf.  Luke 

I.  17,  "Spirit  and  power").  Not  liable  to  the  weaknesses 
of  our   present   frail    bodies    (Isaiah  33.  24;    Revelation 

II,  4).  44.  a  natural  body — lit.,  "  an  animal  body,"  a 
body  moulded  in  its  organism  of  "  flesh  and  blood"  (v.  50) 
to  suit  the  animal  soul  which  predominates  in  it.  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  spirit  of  believers,  indeed,  is  an  earnest 
of  a  superior  state  (Romans  8.  11),  but  meanwhile  in  the 
body  the  animal  soul  preponderates;  hereafter  the  Spirit 
shall  predominate,  and  the  animal  soul  be  duly  subordi- 
nate, spiritual  body— a  body  wholly  moulded  by  the 
Spirit,  and  its  organism  not  conformed  to  the  lower  and 
animal  (Luke  20.  35,  36),  but  to  the  higher  and  spiritual, 
life  (cf.  ch.  2. 14 ;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  23).  there  Is,  &c— The 
oldest  MSS.  read, "  If  there  Is  a  natural  (or  animal- souled) 
body,  there  is  also  a  spl  ritual  body."  It  is  no  more  won- 
derful a  thing,  that  there  should  be  a  body  fitted  to  the 
capacities  and  want  of  man's  highest  part,  his  spirit,  than 
(which  we  see  to  be  the  case)  that  there  should  be  one 
ffltted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  his  subordinate  part, 
the  animal  soul.  [Alfokd.]  45.  so — in  accordance  with 
;.he  distinction  Just  mentioned  between  the  natural  or 
mimal-souled  body  and  the  spiritual  body.  It  Is  written 
-(Genesis  2.  7) — "  Man  became  (was  made  to  become)  a 

firing  soul,"  i.  e.,  endowed  with  an  animal  soul,  the  living 
principle  of  his  body,  the  last  Adam— the  last  Head  of 
humanity,  who  is  to  be  fully  manifested  in  the  last  day, 
which  is  His  day  (John  6.  39).  He  is  so  called  in  Job  19.  25; 
see  my  Note  there  (cf.  Romans  5.  14).  In  contrast  to  "  the 
last,"  St.  Paul  calls  "man"  (Genesis  2.  7)  "the  first 
Adam."  quickening— not  only  living,  but  making  alive 
I  John  6.  21 ;  6.  33,  39,  40,  54,  57,  62,  63 ;  Romans  8.  11).  As  the 
natural  or  animal-souted  body  (v.  44)  is  the  fruit  of  our 
anion  with  the  first  Adam,  an  animal-souled  man,  so  the 
tpiritual  body  is  the  fruit  of  our  union  with  the  second 
Adam,  who  is  the  quickening  Spirit  (2  Corinthians  3.  17). 
As  He  became  representative  of  the  whole  of  humanity 
In  His  union  of  the  two  natures,  He  exhausted  in  His 
own  person  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  all  men,  and 
glveth  spiritual  and  everlasting  life  to  whom  He  will. 
46.  afterward — Adam  bad  a  soul  not  necessarily  mortal, 
m  it  afterwards  became  by  sin,  but  "a  living  soul,"  and 
destined  to  live  for  ever,  if  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life 
Genesis  3.  32) ;  still  his  body  was  but  an  animal-souled 
oody,  not  a  spiritual  body,  such  as  believers  shall  have; 
aauch  less  was  he  a  "  life-giving  spirit,"  as  Christ.  His 
■soul  had  the  germ  of  the  Spirit,  rather  than  the  fulness 
>f  it,  such  as  man  shall  have  when  restored  "body,  soul, 
*nd  spirit,"  by  the  second  Adam  (1  Thessalonians  5.  '&}■ 
As  the  first  and  lower  Adam  came  before  the  second  and 
heavenly  Adam, so  the  animal-souled  body  comes  first, 
and  must  die  before  it  be  changed  into  the  spiritual  body 
ft  e.,  that  in  which  the  Spirit  predominates  over  the  ani- 
•nal  soul).  47.  of  the  earth — inasmuch  as  being  sprung 
rom  the  earth,  he  is  "earthy"  (Genesis  2.  7;  3.  19,  "dust 
ihonart");  t.  e.,not  merely  earthly  o-  born  upon  the  earth, 
bai  U^rene,  or  of  earth,  lit.,  "of  h°ap°d  earth"  or  clay. 
«dam  meaup  red  earth,    the  Lord — Omitted  in  the  oldest 


MSS.  and  versions,  from  heaven— (John  8.  Is,  KL)  Hu- 
manity in  Christ  is  generic.  In  Him  man  is  impersonate* 
in  nis  true  ideal  as  God  originally  designed  him.  Christ 
is  <ae  representative  inan,  the  federal  head  of  redeemed 
man.  48.  As  Is  the  earthy— viz.,  Adam,  they  .  .  .  thai 
are  earthy— All  Adam's  posterity  in  their  natural  state 
(John  3.  6,  7).  the  heavenly— Christ,  they  ,  .  .  that  are 
heavenly— His  people  in  their  regenerate  state  (Philip- 
pians 3.  20,  21).  As  the  former  precedes  the  latter  state,  so 
the  natural  bodies  precede  the  spiritual  bodies.  49.  as— 
Greek,  "even  as"  (see  Genesis  5.  3).  we  shall  also  bear— 
or  wear  as  a  garment.  [Bengkl.]  The  oldest  MSS.  and 
versions  read,  "  We  must  also  bear,"  or  "  let  us  also  bear." 
It  implies  the  Divine  appointment  (cf.  "must,"  v.  53)  and 
faith  assenting  to  It.  An  exhortation,  and  yet  implying  a 
promise  (so  Romans  8.  29).  The  conformity  to  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  Representative  man  is  to  be  begun  here 
in  our  souls,  in  part,  and  shall  be  perfected  at  the  resur- 
rection in  both  bodies  and  souls.  50.  (See  Notes,  v.  37,  39.) 
"Flesh  and  blood"  of  the  same  animal  and  corruptible 
nature  as  our  present  (v.  44)  animal-souled  bodies,  cannot 
Inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  the  believer 
acquiesces  gladly  in  the  unrepealed  sentence  of  the  holy 
law,  which  appoints  the  death  of  the  present  body  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  resurrection  body  of  glory. 
Hence  he  "dies  dally"  to  the  flesh  and  to  the  world,  as 
the  necessary  condition  to  his  regeneration  here  and  here- 
after (John  3.  6 ;  Galatians  2.  20).  As  the  being  born  of  Me 
flesh  constitutes  a  child  of  Adam,  so  the  being  born  of  the 
Spirit  constitutes  a  child  of  God.  cannot— Not  merely  Is 
the  change  of  body  possible,  but  it  is  necessary.  The  spirit 
extracted  from  the  dregs  of  wine  does  not  so  much  differ 
from  them,  as  the  glorified  man  does  from  the  mortal 
mau  [Bknokl]  of  mere  animal  flesh  and  blood  (Galatians 
1.  16).  The  resurrection  body  will  be  still  a  body  though 
spiritual,  and  substantially  retaining  the  personal  iden- 
tity; as  is  proved  by  Luke  24.39;  John  20.  27,  compared 
with  Philippians  3.  21.  the  kingdom  of  God— which  ts 
not  at  all  merely  animal,  but  altogether  spiritual.  Obr- 
ruption  doth  not  inherit,  though  it  is  the  way  to,  inoorrup- 
tion  (v.  36,  52,  53).  51.  Behold— Calling  attention  to  the 
"  mystery"  heretofore  hidden  in  God's  purposes,  but  now 
revealed,  you— emphatical  In  the  Greek;  I  show  (Greek, 
"  tell,"  viz.,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  1  Thessalonians  4.  15) 
you,  who  think  you  have  so  much  knowledge,  "a  mys- 
tery" (cf.  Romans  11.  25)  which  your  reason  could  never 
have  discovered.  Many  of  the  old  MSS.  and  fathers  read, 
"  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed ;"  bat 
this  is  plainly  a  corrupt  reading,  inconsistent  with  1 
Thessalonians  4.  15,  17,  and  with  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment here,  which  Is  that  a  change  is  necessary  (v.  68). 
English  Version  is  supported  by  some  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  fathers.  The  Greek  is  lit.,  "  We  all  shall  not  sleep, 
but,"  Ac.  The  putting  off  of  the  corruptible  body  for  aa 
incorruptible  by  an  instantaneous  change  will,  In  the  case 
of  "the  quick,"  stand  as  equivalent  to  death,  appointed 
to  all  men  (Hebrews  9.  27);  of  this  Enoch  and  Elijah  are 
types  and  forerunners.  The  "  we"  implies  that  Christians 
in  that  age  and  every  successive  age  since  and  hereafter 
were  designed  to  stand  waiting,  as  if  Christ  might  come 
again  in  their  time,  and  as  if  they  might  be  found  among 
"  the  quick."  53.  the  last  trump — at  the  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  on  the  last  day  [Vatablus]  (Matthew  24.31;  1 
Thessalonians  4,  16).  Or  the  Spirit  by  St.  Paul  hints  that 
the  other  trumpets  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse shall  precede,  and  that  this  shall  be  the  last  of  all 
(cf.  Isaiah  27.  13;  Zerharlah  9. 14).  As  the  law  was  given 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  the  final  Judgment  ac- 
cording to  it  (Hebrews  12, 19 ;  cf.  Exodus  19. 16).  As  the 
Lord  ascended  "  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet"  (Psalm  47. 
5),  so  He  shall  descend  (Revelation  11. 15).  The  trumpet 
was  sounded  to  convoke  the  people  on  solemn  feasts, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (the  type 
of  the  completion  of  time;  seven  being  the  number  for  per- 
fection;  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  was  the  atone- 
ment, and  on  the  fifteenth  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  com- 
memorative of  completed  salvation  out  of  the  spiritual 
Egypt,  cf.  Zechariah  14.18,19);  of.  Psalm  f*>  '-'      'Y  HI* 
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sailing  forth  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave  ""with  a  loud 
voice,"  Johu  11.  43,  with  5.  25,  28.  and  —  immedi- 
ately, in  consequence.  53.  this — pointing  to  his  own 
body  and  that  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  put  on— 
as  a  garment  (2  Corinthians  5.  2,  3).  immortality- 
Here  only,  besides  1  Timothy  6.16,  the  word  "immor- 
tality" Is  found.  Nowhere  is  the  Immortality  of  the 
mrul,  distinct  from  the  body,  taught;  a  notion  which 
many  erroneously  have  derived  from  heathen  philoso- 
phers. Scripture  does  not  contemplate  the  anoma- 
lous state  brought  about  by  death,  as  the  consummation 
to  bo  earnestly  looked  for  (2  Corinthians  5.  4),  but  the  res- 
urrection. 54.  then— not  before.  Death  has  as  yet  a  sting 
even  to  the  believer,  in  that  his  body  is  to  be  under  its 
power  till  the  resurrection.  But  then  the  sting  and  power 
of  death  shall  cease  for  ever.  Death  is  swallowed  up  In 
victory— In  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  25.  8,  from  which  it  is 
quoted,  "  He  (Jehovah)  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory  ;" 
i.  e.,  forever:  as  "In  victory"  often  means  in  Hebrew 
idiom  (Jeremiah  3.  5;  Lamentations  5.  20).  Christ  will 
swallow  it  up  so  altogether  victoriously  that  it  shall  never 
more  regain  its  power  (cf.  Hosea  6.  2;  13.  14;  2  Corinthians 
5.  4 ;  Hebrews  2.  14,  15;  Revelation  20. 14 ;  21.  4).  55.  Quoted 
from  Hosea  13.  14,  substantially ;  but  freely  used  by  the 
warrant  of  the  Spirit  by  which  St.  Paul  wrote.  The  He- 
brew may  be  translated,  "O  death,  where  are  thy  plagues? 
Where,  O  Hades,  is  thy  destruction  ?"  The  LXX.,  "  Where 
Is  thy  victory  (lit.,  in  a  lawsuit),  O  death?  Where  Is  thy 
sting,  O  Hades?"  "Sting"  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
"  plagues,"  viz.,  a  poisoned  sting  causing  plagues.  Appro- 
priate, as  to  the  old  serpent  (Genesis  3. ;  Numbers  21.  6). 
"Victory"  answers  to  the  Hebrew  "destruction."  Cf. 
Isaiah  25.  7,  "  destroy  .  .  .  veil  .  .  .  over  all  nations,"  viz., 
victoriously  destroy  it;  and  to  "  In  victory"  (v.  64),  which  he 
triumphantly  repeats.  The  "  where"  implies  their  past 
victorious  destroying  power  and  sting,  now  gone  for  ever; 
obtained  through  Satan's  triumph  over  man  in  Eden, 
which  enlisted  God's  law  on  the  side  of  Satan  and  death 
against  man  (Romans  5.  12, 17.  21).  The  souls  In  Hades 
jelng  freed  by  the  resurrection,  death's  sting  and  victory 
are  gone.  For  "  O  grave,"  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions 
read,  "  O  death,"  the  second  time.  56.  If  there  were  no 
sin,  there  would  be  no  death.  Man's  transgression  of  the 
law  gives  death  its  lawful  power,  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law— Without  the  law  sin  Is  not  perceived  or  Imputed 
(Romans  8.  20;  4.  15;  5.  13).  The  law  makes  sin  the  more 
grievous  by  making  God's  will  the  clearer  (Romans  7. 
8-10).  Christ's  people  are  no  longer  "under  the  law"  (Ro- 
mans 6.  14).  57.  to  God— The  victory  was  in  no  way  due 
to  ourselves  (Psalm  98.  1).  giveth— a  present  certainty. 
toe  victory— which  death  and  Hades  ("  the  grave")  had 
aimed  at,  but  which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  sin,  we  have  gained.  The 
repetition  of  the  word  (v.  54,  65)  is  appropriate  to  the 
triumph  gained.  58.  beloved— Sound  doctrine  kindles 
Christian  love,  steadfast — not  turning  aside  from  the  faith 
of  the  resurrection  of  yourselves,  immovable — not  turned 
aside  by  others  (v.  12;  Colossians  1.  23).  the  work  of  the 
Lord— the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  (Philipplans  2. 
SO),  not  In  vain — as  the  denlers  of  the  resurrection 
would  make  it  (v.  14,  17).  In  the  Lord — applying  to  the 
w  hole  sentence  and  its  several  clauses:  Ye,  at*  being  In 
the  I^ord  by  faith,  know  that  your  labour  In  the  Lord 
(i.  e.,  labour  according  to  His  will)  Is  not  to  be  without  Its 
reward  in  the  Lord  (through  His  merit*  and  according  to 
His  gracious  appointment). 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

Ver.  1-24.  Directions  as  to  the  Collection  fob  the 
Judean  Christians:  St.  Paul's  Future  Plans:  He 
commends  to  them  timothy,  apollos,  &c.  saluta- 
TIONS and  Conclusions.  1.  collection  for  the  saint*— 
at  Jerusalem  (Romans  15.  26)  and  in  Judea  (Acts  11.  29,  30; 
94.  17;  cf.  2  Corinthians  8.  4;  9.  1,  12).  He  says  "saints" 
rather  than  "the  poor,"  to  remind  the  Corinthians  that 
In  giving  it  is  to  the  Lord's  people,  their  own  brethren  in  the 
ttah  Towards  the  close  of  the  national  existence  of  the 
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Jews,  Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  harassed  with  various 
troubles,  which  in  part  affected  the  Jewish  Christian*. 
The  community  of  goods  which  existed  among  them  foi 
a  time  gave  temporary  relief,  but  tended  ultimately  to 
Impoverish  all  by  paralyzing  Individual  exertion  (Acta 2. 
44),  and  hence  was  soon  discontinued.  A  beautiful  fruit  of 
grace  it  was,  that  he  who  had  by  persecutions  robbed 
many  of  their  all  (Acts  26.  10),  should  become  the  fore 
most  in  exertions  for  their  relief,  as  I  have  given- 
rather,  "gave  order,"  viz.,  during  my  Journey  through 
Galatia,  that  mentioned  Acts  18.  23.  The  churches  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygla  were  the  last  which  Paul  visited 
before  writing  this  Epistle.  He  was  now  at  Epheuus,  and 
came  thither  Immediately  from  visiting  them  (Acts  18. 
23  ;  19.  1).  That  he  had  not  been  silent  In  Galatia  on  con- 
tributions for  the  poor,  appears  from  the  hint  let  fall  in 
his  Epistle  to  that  Church  (Galatians  2. 10):  an  undesigned 
coincidence  and  mark  of  genuineness.  [Paley's  Borm 
Paulina;.}  He  proposes  the  Galatians  as  an  example  to 
the  Corinthians,  the  Corinthians  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Corinthians  and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  (Romans  15. 
26,  27  ;  2  Corinthians  9.  2).  There  is  great  force  in  example, 
a.  flrstdayof . . .  week — already  kept  sacred  by  Christians 
as  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  the  beginning  day 
both  of  the  physical  and  of  the  new  spiritual  creations: 
it  gradually  superseded  the  Jewish  sabbath  on  the  seventh 
day  (Psalm  118.  23-21 ;  John  20.  19,  26 ;  Acts  20.  7 ;  Revelation 
1. 10).  So  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  changed  from 
autumn  to' spring  when  Israel  was  brought  out  of  Egypt. 
Three  annual  feasts,  all  typical  of  Christian  truths,  were 
directed  to  be  kept  on  the  first  day  of  the  week:  the  feast 
of  the  wave  offering  of  the  first  sheaf,  answering  to  the 
Lord's  resurrection;  Pentecost,  or  the  feast  of  weeks, 
typical  of  the  fruits  of  the  resurrection  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Leviticus  23.  11,  15,  16,  36) ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
at  harvest,  typical  of  the  Ingathering  of  the  full  number 
of  the  elect  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Easter 
was  directed  to  be  kept  as  a  holy  sabbath  (Exodus  12. 16). 
The  Christian  Sabbath  commemorates  the  respect  :v» 
works  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Triune  God— creation 
redemption  (the  resurrection),  and  sanctiflcatlon  (on  Pen- 
tecost the  Holy  Ghost  being  poured  out).  Jesus  came  to 
fulfil  the  Spirit  of  the  Law,  not  to  cancel  it,  or  to  lower 
its  standard.  The  primary  object  of  the  sabbath  is  holi- 
ness, not  merely  rest :  "  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 
sabbath  day."  Cf.  Genesis  2.  8,  "  God  blessed  and  sanctified 
it,  because  ...  in  it  He  had  rested,"  <Sc.  The  word  "  Re- 
member" implies  that  It  was  in  existence  before  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  and  refers  to  its  institution  in 
Paradise  (cf.  Exodus  16. 22, 23, 26, 80).  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour:"  the  spirit  of  the  command  is  fulfilled  whether 
the  six  days'  labour  be  on  the  last  six  dayB  or  on  the 
first.  A  perpetual  sabbath  would  doubtless  be  the  highest 
Christian  ideal;  but  living  in  a  world  of  business  wher* 
the  Christian  ideal  is  not  yet  realized,  if  a  law  of  definite 
times  was  necessary  in  Paradise,  it  is  still  more  so  now. 
every  one  of  you— even  those  In  limited  circumstances. 
lay  by  hi m— though  there  be  not  a  weekly  public  col  lee 
tlon,  each  is  privately  to  set  apart  a  definite  proportion  q, 
his  weekly  income  for  the  Lord's  cause  and  charity.  In 
store— abundantly :  the  earnest  of  a  better  store  laid  up 
for  the  giver  (1  Timothy  6.  19).  as  God  hath  prospered 
him  —  lit.,  "whatsoever  he  may  be  prospered  in,"  or 
"may  by  prosperity  have  acquired"  [Alford]  (Matthew 
25.  1.5-29;  2  Corinthians  8.  12).  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings  when  I  come— that  they  may  not  then  have  to  be 
made,  when  your  and  my  time  ought  to  be  employed 
in  more  directly  spiritual  things.  When  men  give  one* 
for  all,  not  so  much  is  given.  But  when  each  lays  b% 
something  every  Lord's  day,  more  is  collected  than  on* 
would  have  given  at  once.  [Bengel.]  3.  approve  bjr 
your  letters— rather  translate,  "Whomsoever  ye  sb;ill  ap 
prove,  thern  will  I  send  with  letters :"  viz.,  letters  to  severs 
persons  at  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  their  credential* 
There  could  be  no  need  of  letters  from  them  before  Paul'* 
coming,  if  the  persons  recommended  were  not  to  be  sent  of 
before  it.  ZAt.,  "  by  letters  :"  an  abbreviated  expression  to' 
"I  will  send,  recommending  them  by  letters."  IGrotius 
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IS  Snglish  Version  be  retained,  the  sense  will  be,  "  When  I 
swine,  1  will  send  those  whom  by  your  letters,  then  to  be 
given  them,  ye  shall  approve."  But  the  antithesis  (oppo- 
iltiou  or  contrast)  to  Paul  himself  (v.  4)  favours  Grotius' 
view.  So  "  by"  means  with  (Romans  2.  27) ;  and  the  Greek 
tor  "  by"  is  translated,  with  (2  Corinthians  2.  4).  liberality 
—ett„  ffracious  or  free  gift  (2  Corinthians  8.  4).  4.  meet— 
"worth  while."  If  your  collections  be  large  enough  to  be 
worth  an  apostle's  journey  (a  stimulus  to  their  liberality), 
I  will  accompany  them  myself  instead  of  giving  them  tel- 
lers credential  (v.  3;  cf.  Acts  20.  1-4).  -with  me- to  guard 
against  all  possible  suspicion  of  evil  (2  Corinthians  8.4, 
19-21).  5-T.  His  first  intention  had  been  (2  Corinthians  1. 
15,  16)  to  pass  throngli  them  (Corinth)  to  Macedonia,  and 
ftgaln  return  to  them  from  Macedonia,  and  so  to  Judea; 
this  he  haii  announced  in  the  .  ost  epistle  (ch.  5.  9);  now 
having  laid  aside  this  intention  (for  which  he  was  charged 
with  levity,  2  Corinthians  1. 17,  &c,  whereas  It  was  through 
lenity,  2  Corinthians  1.  23;  2.  1),  he  announce",  his  second 
plan  of  "not  seeing  them  now  by  the  way,"  but  "passing 
through  Macedonia"  first  on  his  way  to  them,  and  then 
"tarrying  a  while,"  and  even  "abiding  and  wintering 
with  them."  for  I  do  pass— As  much  as  to  say,  "This  is 
what  I  at  last  resolve  upon"  (not  as  the  erroneous  sub- 
ocrlption  of  the  Epistle  represents  it,  as  if  he  was  then 
lit  Philippi,  on  his  way  through  Macedonia);  implying  that 
there  had  been  some  previous  communication  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Journey,  and  also  that  there  had  been  some 
Indecislveneos  in  the  apostle's  plan.  [Palky.]  In  ac- 
jordance  with  his  second  plan,  we  find  him  tn  Macedonia 
when  2  Corinthians  was  written  (2  Corinthians  2.  13;  8.  1; 
t.  2,  4),  and  on  his  way  to  Corinth  (2  Corinthians  12.  14;  13. 
i;  cf.  Acta  20.  1,  2).  "Pass  through"  is  opposed  to  "abide" 
[v.  6).  He  was  not  yet  in  Macedonia  (as  v.  8  shows),  but  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  was  thinking  of  passing  through  it  (not 
'Aiding  as  he  purposed  to  do  at  Corinth).  6.  He  did 
"•abide  and  even  winter"  for  the  three  winter  months 
tn  Greece  (Corinth),  Acts  20.  8,  6;  from  which  passage  it 
seems  that  Paul  probably  left  Corinth  about  a  month 
before  the  "days of  unleavened  bread"  or  the  Passover  (so 
as  to  allow  time  to  touch  at  Thessalonlca  and  Berea,  from 
which  cities  two  of  his  companions  were;  as  we  read  he 
lid  at  Philippi);  so  that  thus  the  three  months  at  Corinth 
would  be  December,  January,  and  February.  [Birks, 
Hora>  Apostolica.]  ye — emphatical  In  the  Greek,  whith- 
ersoever I  go — He  purposed  to  go  to  Judea  (2  Corinthians 
1. 16)  from  Corinth,  but  his  plans  were  not  positively  fixed 
as  yet  (Note,  v.  4 ;  of.  Acts  19. 21 ).  7. 1  will  not  see  you  now 
by  the  way — lit.,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  this  time  in  pass- 
ing ;"  t.  e.,  to  pay  you  now  what  would  have  to  be  a  merely 
passing  visit  as  I  did  tn  the  second  visit  (2  Corinthians  12. 
Li).  In  contrast  to  "a  while,"  i.  e.,  some  time,  as  the  Greek 
might  better  be  translated,  but^— The  oldest  MSS.  read 
•"for."  8.  at  Ephesus — whence  St.  Paul  writes  this  Epis- 
tle. Cf.  v.  19,  "Asia,"  wherein  Ephesus  was.  until  Pen- 
tec<»6<— He  seems  to  have  stayed  as  he  here  purposes:  for 
just  when  the  tumult  which  drove  him  away  broke  out, 
ho  was  already  intending  to  leave  Ephesus  (Acts  19. 21, 22). 
Combined  with  ch.  5.  7,  8,  this  verse  fixes  the  date  of  this 
Epistle  to  a  few  week*  before  Pentecost,  and  very  soon 
after  the  Passover.  9.  door — (2  Corinthians  2.  12.)  An 
opening  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel.  Wise  men  are  on 
the  watel>  for,  and  avail  themselves  of,  opportunities.  Ro 
"door of  hope,"  Hosea  2.  15.  "Door  of  faith,"  Acts  11.  27. 
"An  open  door."  Revelation  3.  8.  "A  door  of  utterance," 
I'olosslans  4.  3.  "Great,"  i.e.,  extensive.  "  Effectual,"  i.  e., 
requiring  great,  labours  [Estius]  ;  or  opportune  for  effecting 
great  results.  [Beza.J  many  adversaries — who  would 
block  np  the  way  and  prevent  us  from  entering  the  open 
door.  Not  here  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries:  both 
Jews  and  heathen.  After  St.  Paul,  by  his  now  long-con- 
tinued labours  at  Ephesus,  had  produced  effects  which 
threatened  tne  interests  of  those  whose  guins  were  de- 
rived from  idolatry,  "many  adversaries"  arose  (Acts  19. 
*-23).  Where  great  good  is,  there  evil  is  sure  to  start  up 
**  Its  antagonist  10.  Now-  rather,  But.  Therefore  Tim - 
»Msy  was  not  th<  bearer  of  the  Epistle;  for  it  would  not 
'•h«n  be  said    "  Ir  Timothy  come"    He  na-iM  therefore 


have  been  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus  before  this  EplstSe 
was  written,  to  accord  with  ch.  4.  17-19;  and  yet  the  pas- 
sage here  implies,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  expect  him  to  ar- 
rive at  Corinth  till  after  the  letter  was  receive!.  He  tella 
them  how  to  treat  him  "if"  he  should  arrive.  Acts  19.  21, 
22  clears  up  the  difficulty:  Timothy,  when  sent  from 
Ephesus,  where  this  Epistle  was  written,  did  not  proceed 
direct  to  Corinth,  but  went  first  to  Macedonia ;  thus  though 
sent  before  the  letter,  he  might  not  reach  Corinth  till 
after  it  was  received  in  that  city.  The  undesigned  coin- 
cidence between  the  Epistle  and  the  history,  and  the 
clearing  up  of  the  meaning  of  the  former  (which  does  not 
mention  the  journey  to  Macedonia  at  all)  by  the  latter,  la 
a  sure  mark  of  genuineness.  [Paley's  Herat  Paulina.] 
It  is  not  certain  that  Timothy  actually  reached  Corinth; 
for  in  Acts  19.  22  only  Macedonia  Is  mentioned;  but  Jt 
does  not  follow  that  though  Macedonia  was  the  imm> 
diate  object  of  his  mission,  Corinth  was  not  the  ultimata 
object.  The  "if  Timothy  come,"  implies  uncertainty,  i 
Corinthians  1.  1  represents  him  with  Paul  in  Macedonia; 
and  2  Corinthians  12.  18,  speaking  of  Titus  and  others  sent 
to  Corinth,  does  not  mention  Timothy,  which  it  would 
have  probably  done,  had  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  apostle  as  Timothy  was,  stayed  as  his  delegate  at 
Corinth.  The  mission  of  Titus  then  took  place,  when  It 
became  uncertain  whether  Timothy  could  go  forward 
from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  Paul  being  anxloix  for  imme- 
diate tidings  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  Ai> 
ford  argues  that  if  so,  St.  Paul's  adversaries  would  hav« 
charged  him  with  fickleness  in  this  case  also  (2  Corin- 
thians 1.  17),  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  change  of  pur- 
pose. But  Titus  was  sent  directly  to  Corinth,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive there  before  Timothy  could  by  the  route  through 
Macedonia.  Titus'  presence  would  thus  make  amends 
for  the  disappointment  as  to  the  Intended  visit  of  Timo- 
thy, and  would  disarm  adversaries  of  a  charge  In  this 
respect  (2  Corinthians  7.  6,  7).  without  fear  -Referring 
perhaps  to  a  nervous  timidity  In  Timothy's  character  (1 
Timothy  3.  15;  5.  22,  24).  His  youth  would  add  to  this  feel- 
lng,  as  well  as  his  country,  Lystra,  likely  to  be  despised 
in  refined  Corinth.  11.  despise  —  This  charge  is  not 
given  concerning  any  other  of  the  many  mes.ser.gem. 
whom  Paul  sent.  1  Timothy  4.  12  accounts  for  it  (of. 
Psalm  119.  141).  He  was  a  young  man,  younger  probably 
than  those  usually  employed  in  the  Christian  missions; 
whence  St.  Paul  apprehending  lest  he  should,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  exposed  to  contempt,  cautions  him,  "  Let  no  man 
despise  thy  youth."  [Paley'8  Horae  Paulina.]  conduct 
— set  him  on  his  way  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  with 
whatever  he  needs  (Titus  3.13).  In  peace — (Aots  15.88; 
Hebrews  11.31.)  "Peace"  Is  the  salutation  of  kindness 
and  respect  In  the  East;  and  so  It  stands  for  every  bless- 
ing. Perhaps  here  there  is  too  a  contrast  between  "peace" 
and  the  "contentions"  prevalent  at  Corinth  (ch.  1.  11). 
I  look  for  hint— He  and  Titus  were  appointed  to  meet 
St.  Paul  In  Troas,  whither  the  apostle  purposed  proceed- 
ing from  Ephesus  (2  Corinthians  2.  12,  13).  St.  Paul  thus 
claims  their  respect  for  Timothy  as  one  whom  he  felt  so 
necessary  to  himself  as  "  look  for"  to  him.  [Thkophyl»J 
with  the  brethren — Others  besides  Erastus  accompanied 
Timothy  to  Macedonia  (cf.  v.  12;  Acts  19.22).  IS.  A  polios, 
1  greatly  desired  ...  to  come  unto  you — He  says  this, 
lest  they  should  suspect  that  he  from  Jealousy  prevented 
Apollos'  coming  to  them  ;  perhaps  they  had  expressly  re- 
quested  Apollos  to  be  sent  to  them.  Apollos  was  not  at 
Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  wrote  (cf.  v.  19,  and  ch.  1.  1).  Prob- 
ably Apollos'  unwillingness  to  go  to  Corinth  at  this  time 
was  because  being  aware  of  the  undue  admiration  of  his 
rnetorical  style  which  led  astray  many  at  Corinth,  he  did 
not  wish  to  sanction  it  (ch.  1.12;  3.4).  St.  Paul's  noble 
freedom  from  all  selfish  Jealousy  led  him  to  urge  ApoVc* 
to  go;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Apollos,  having  heard  of 
the  abuse  of  his  name  at  Corinth  to  party  purposes,  per- 
severingly  refused  to  go.  St.  Paul,  of  course,  could  not 
state  in  his  letter  particularly  these  reasons  in  the  exist- 
'ng  state  of  division  prevalent  there.  He  calls  Apollos 
"brother"  to  mark  the  unity  that  was  between  the  two, 
with  the  brethren— who  bear  this  l€  ttsr  (r.  17).    (See  «ol> 
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•ecriptlon  added  to  the  Epistle.)  Conybkahe  thinks  Titus 
was  one  of  the  bearers  of  this  first  letter  (2  Corinthians  8. 
».  16-24 ;  12.  18).    Alfobd  thinks  "  the  brethren"  here  may 
be  the  same  as  In  v.  11.  convenient  time— A  polios  did  re- 
tarn  to  Corinth  when  their  divisions  were  moderated 
[Jkeokk],  and  so  it  was  a  more  seasonable  time.    13.  He 
shows  that  they  ought  to  make  their  hopes  of  salvation  to 
depend  not  on  Apollos  or  any  other  teacher;  that  It  rests 
with  themselves.    "  Watch  ye:"  for  ye  are  slumbering. 
"Stand:"  fox  ye  are  like  men  tottering.    "Quit  you  like 
men;  be  strong:"  for  ye  are  effeminate  {v.  14).    "Let  all 
j-our  things  be  done  with  charity"  (ch.  8. 1 ;  13. 1) :  not  with 
strifes  as  at  present.  [Chbysostom.]  "In  the  faith"  which 
was  assailed  by  some  (ch.  15.  1,  2,  12-17).     15.  first-fruits 
of  Achaia— the  first  Achaean  converts  (cf.  Romans  16.  5). 
The  image  Is  from  tbe  first-fruits  offered  to  the  Lord  (Le- 
viticus 23. 10;  cf.  ch.  15.  20).    The  members  of  this  family 
had  been  baptized  by  Paul  himself  (ch.  1.  16).     addicted 
the  nselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints—  translate,  "Set 
tbet  -elves  (t.  e.,  voluntarily)  to  minister  unto  the  saints" 
(cf.  2  O  rinthians  8.  4).     16.  That  ye— translate,  "That  ye 
also,"  i< \,  in  your  turn  ...  in  retrrn  for  their  self-devo- 
tion,   [/i :  ford.]     helpeth  with-  them,     labonreth— by 
himself.      7.  Fortunatus  .  . .  Achaicus— probably  of  Ste- 
phanas' h*..:  sehold.     that  .  .  .  lacking  on  your  part — So 
bras  you  were  unable  yourselves  to  "refresh  my  spirit," 
in  that  you  a«  absent  from  me,  "  they  have  supplied"  by 
coming  to  me  :  *om  you,  and  so  supplying  the  means  of 
Intercourse  betwf  >n  you  and  me.  They  seem  to  have  car- 
ried this  letter  bai'r;  nee  the  subscription  below:  hence 
the  exhortations  v.  i:'  18,  as  though  they  would  be  at  Co- 
rinth when  the  EplsU*  arrived.    18.  refreshed  my  spirit 
and  yours— "  yours"  will  be  refreshed  on  receiving  this 
letter,  by  knowing  that  "my  spirit  is  refreshed"  by  their 
having  come  to  me  from  you ;  and  (perhaps)  by  the  good 
report  they  gave  of  many  of  you  (ch.  1.  4-8);  my  refresh- 
ment of  spirit  redounds  to  yours,  as  being  my  disciples 
(2  Corinthians  7.  13;  cf.  Zechariah  6.  8).     acknowledge— 
render  them  due  acknowledgments  by  a  kind  reception 
of  them :   1  Thessalonians  5. 12,  "  know"  them  in  their 
true  *vorth,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  19.  Asia—  uoc  all 
Asia  Minor,  but  Lydian  Asia  only,  of  which  Ephssus  was 
tne  capital,    much— with  especial  a  Section.    Abulia  .  .  . 
PriscUla  —  (Cf.   Acts  18.2;    Romans  16.3,4.)     Originally 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Claudius,  they  had  come  to  Corinth 
(whence  their  salutation  of  the  Corinthians  is  a  ppropriate 
here),  and  then  had  removed  with  Paul  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  18.  2,  18,  19,  26);  here,  as  at  Rome  subse- 
quently, they  set  up  a  Church  (or  assembly  of  believers)  at 
their  house  (Romans  16. 3,  5).    A  pattern  to  Christian  hus- 
bands and  wives.    Their  Christian  self-devoting  love  ap- 
pears wherever  they  were  (Romans  16.  3,  4).    Even   the 
gifted  Apollos,  so  highly  admired  at  Corinth,  owed  much 
of  hit  knowledge  to  them  (Acts  18.  24-26).    In  v.  20,  "  All 
the  brethren"  (f.  «.,  the  whole  Church)  seem  to  be  distin- 
(uished  from  "the  Church  that  Is  in  their  house,"  which 
wm  but  a  partial  and  private  assembly  out  of  the  general 


Church  at  Corinth.     Neanbkr  thinks  Romans  U.  28  r& 
fers  to  "  the  whole  Church"  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ooius  (cf. 
Colossians  4.  15).    "Synagogue"  Implies  an  assembly  in 
general,  without  reference  to  the  character  or  motives  of 
Its  members.    "  Church,"  like  the  Hebrew  Kahal,  implie* 
an  assembly  legally  convened ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Jewt 
met  as  a  body  politic  to  receive  the  law  (hence  Stephen 
calls  U  "the  Church  in  the  wilderness,"  Acts  7. 38),  and 
having  a  legal  bond  of  union.    Christ's  followers  when 
dispersed  from  one  another  cease  to  be  a  congregation 
(synagogue),  but  still  are  a  Church,  having  the  common 
bond  of  union  to  <  tie  same  Head  by  the  same  faith  and 
hope.    [Yrrxi?"3A.  Synagogue  and  Temple.]   From  this  wt 
may  explain  St.  Paul's  entering  "into  every  house  and 
haling  men  and  women:"  he  would  in  searching    for 
Christians  go  to  their  several  "houses"  of  prayer.  In  th« 
Lord — They  pray  for  all  blessings  on  you  from  the  Lord, 
the  source  of  every  good.    [Gbotius.]    Alfobd  explains, 
"  In  a  Christian  manner,"  as  mindful  of  your  common 
Lord.    "  In  the  Lord"  seems  to  me  to  refer  to  their  union 
together  in  Christ,  their  prayers  for  one  another's  good 
being  in  virtue  of  that  union.    20.  holy  kiss— the  token 
of  the  mutual  love  of  Christians,  especially  at  the  Lord'i 
Supper  (cf.  Romans  16. 16;  1  Thessalonians  5. 26),  "In  which 
all  the  dissensions  of  the  Corinthians  would  be  swallowed 
up."      [Bkngel.]     21.    salutation  .  .  .  with  mine  own 
hand— he  therefore  dictated  all  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  J45S. 
A  solemn  closing  warning  added  in  his  own  hand:  as  In 
Epheslans  6.  24 ;  Colossians  4.  18.     the  Lord— who  ought 
to  be  "  loved"  above  Paul,  Apollos,  and  all  other  teachers. 
Love  to  one  another  Is  to  be  In  connection  with  love  tc 
Him  above  all.    Ignatius  (Epistola  ad  Romanos  7)  writei 
of  Christ,  "  My  love  has  been  crucified"  (cf.  Song  of  Solo- 
mon 2.  7).     Jesus  Christ  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
let  him  be  Anathema—  accursed  with  that  curse  which 
the  Jews  who  call  Jesus  "accursed"  (ch.  12. 3)  are  bringing 
righteously  on  their  own  heads.    [Bengei,.]    So  far  from 
"  saluting"  him,  I  bid  him  be  accursed.   Maranatha— Syr- 
iac  for  the  Lord  cometh.    A  motto  or  watchword  to  urge 
them  to  preparedness  for  the  Lord's  coming;  as  in  Phil- 
lpj^aus  4.  5,  "The  Lord  Is  at  hand."    23.  The  grace,  <fec 
—This  is  the  salutation  meant  in  v.  21;  and  from  which 
unbelievers  (s.  22;  cf.  2  John  10. 11)  ere  excluded.    [Bkn- 
gel.] 24.  My  love,  Ac— After  having  administered  some 
severe  retrakea;  he  closes  with  expressions  of  "  love:"  his 
very  rebukes  were  prompted  by  love,  and  therefore  ar« 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  profession  of  love  here 
made:  it  was  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  embraced 
"all"  who  loved  Him. 

The  subscription  represents  tne  Epistle  as  written  from 
Philippi.  Verse  8  shows  it  was  written  at  J&pftesus.  Bwf- 
Gel  conjectures  that  perhaps,  however,  It  was  tent  from 
Phlllppl  (v.  5),  because  the  deputies  of  the  Corinthians  had 
accompanied  Paul  thither.  Frond  Ephesus  there  waa  * 
road  to  Corinth  above  Phlllppl. 


THE   SECOND   EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

CORINTHIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Thi  following  reasons  seem  to  have  Induced  St.  Paul  to  write  this  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  (1.)  That  *• 
ulgnt  explain  the  reasons  for  his  having  deferred  to  pay  them  his  promised  visit,  by  taking  Corinth  as  his  way  n 
Macedonia  (1  Corinthians  4.  19;  ch.  1.  15,16;  cf.  1  Corinthians  16.5);  and  so  that  he  might  set  forth  to  them  bis  apoatolia 
walk  in  general  (ch.  1.  12,  24;  6.  3-13;  7.  2;.  (2.)  That  he  might  commend  their  obedience  In  reference  to  the  directions 
In  his  First  Epistle,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  them  now  to  forgive  the  offender,  as  having  been  punlsbed  sufficiently 
>cn.  X,  1-11 ;  7.  6-16).  (8.)  That  he  might  urge  them  to  collect  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  8. 1-9, 15).  ilj  TbM  i»* 
night  maintain  his  apostolic  authority  and  reprove  galnsayera. 
SM 


S  OORINTHIAKS  jt 

The  external  testimonies  for  its  genuineness  are  Irzitjcus,  Hcsreaes  3.  T.  1 ;  Athbnagobas,  De  resurrection*  i 
hum  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata  8.  sec.  94 ;  4.  sec.  101 ;  Ttbrtullian,  De  pudicttia,  oh.  18. 

The  time  of  writing  was  after  Pentecost,  A.  d.  57,  when  St.  Paul  left  Ephesns  for  Troas.  Having  stayed  In  t  i« 
latter  place  for  some  time  preaching  the  Qospel  with  effect  (ch.  2.  12),  he  went  on  to  Macedonia,  being  eager  to  m«t 
THus  there,  having  been  disappointed  In  his  not  coming  to  Troas,  as  had  been  agreed  on  between  them.  Harik^ 
heard  from  him  the  tidings  he  so  much  desired  of  the  good  effect  produced  on  the  Corinthians  by  his  F.rst  EplsUe, 
and  after  having  tested  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonian  churches  (ch.  8. 1),  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle,  and  the* 
wont  on  to  Greece,  where  he  abode  for  three  months;  and  then,  after  travelling  by  land,  reached  Phlllppl  on  his  re  torn 
*!  Passover  or  Easter,  58  A.  D.  (Acts  20.  1-6.)    Bo  that  this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  about  autumn,  57  A.  d. 

Macedonia  was  the  place  from  which  It  was  written  (ch.  9. 2,  where  the  present  tense  "I  boast,"  or  "am  boasting,' 
Implies  his  presence  then  In  Macedonia).  In  Asia  (Lydlan  Asia)  he  had  undergone  some  great  peril  of  his  life  (ch.  L 
8.  9).  whether  the  reference  be  [Pai.ky  J  to  the  tumult  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  23-41),  or,  as  Alfobd  thinks,  to  a  dangerous 
Illness  In  which  he  despaired  of  life.  Thence  he  passed  by  Troas  to  Phlllppl,  the  first  city  which  would  meet  him  In 
entering  Macedonia.  The  importance  of  the  Philipplan  Church  would  Induce  him  to  stay  there  some  time ;  aa  alee 
his  desire  to  collect  contributions  from  the  Macedonian  churches  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  His  anxiety  erf 
mind  is  recorded  (ch.  7.  5)  as  occurring  when  he  came  into  Macedonia,  and  therefore  must  have  been  at  Philippi,  whlnh 
was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  in  coming  from  Troas;  and  here,  too,  from  oh.  7.  8,  compared  with  v. 6  must  have  bees 
the  sceneof  his  receiving  the  comforting  tidings  from  Titus.  "Macedonia"  is  used  for  Philippi  in  2  Corinthians  lL9,ai 
Is  proved  by  comparison  with  Phlllppians  4.  15,  16.  So  it  Is  probably  used  here  (ch.  7.  5).  Alford  argues  from  oh.  8. 
1,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "grace  bestowed  on  the  churches  (plural)  of  Macedonia,"  that  Paul  must  have  visited  other 
churches  in  Macedonia,  besides  Philippi,  when  he  wrote,  e.  g.,  Thessalonlca,  Berea,  Ac,  and  that  Phlllppl,  the^rd  em 
his  route,  is  less  likely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  writing  than  the  last  on  his  route,  whichever  it  was,  perha.pt 
Thessalonlca.  But  Phlllppl,  as  being  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  was  probably  the  place  to  which  all  the  collec- 
tions of  the  churches  were  sent.  Ancient  tradition,  too  (as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle),  favours  the 
view  that  Philippi  was  the  place  from  which  this  Epistle  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  Titus,  who  received,  besides,  • 
eharge  to  prosecute  at  Corinth  the  collection  which  he  had  begun  at  his  first  visit  (ch.  8.  6). 

The  style  is  most  varied,  and  passes  rapidly  from  one  phase  of  feeling  to  another;  now  joyous  and  consolatory, 
again  severe  and  full  of  reproof;  at  one  time  gentle  and  affectionate,  at  another,  sternly  rebuking  opponents  and 
ts  pholdlng  his  dignity  as  an  apostle.  This  variety  of  style  accords  with  the  warm  and  earnest  character  of  the  apostle, 
»hich  nowhere  Is  manifested  more  beautifully  than  In  this  Epistle.  His  bodily  frailty,  and  the  ohronio  malady 
Binder  which  he  suffered,  and  which  Is  often  alluded  to  (ch.  4.  7;  5.  1-4;  12.  7-9;  of.  Note,  1.  8),  must  have  been  especially 
trying  to  one  of  his  ardent  temperament.  But  besides  this,  was  the  more  pressing  anxiety  of  the  "  care  of  all  th* 
churches."  At  Corinth,  as  elsewhere,  Judalzing  emissaries  wished  to  bind  legal  fetters  of  letter  and  form  (of.  eh.  S. 
8-18)  on  the  freedom  and  catholicity  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  free-thinkers  who  defended  their 
Immorality  of  practice  by  infidel  theories  (1  Corinthians  15. 12,  32-36).  These  were  the  "fightings  without,"  and  "fears 
wlttilH'  ch.  7.  5,  6)  which  agitated  the  apostle's  mind,  until  Titus  brought  him  comforting  tidings  from  Corinth 
Evan  tuen,  whilst  the  majority  at  Corinth  bad  testified  their  repentance,  and,  as  St.  Paul  had  desired,  excommunl- 
ttiled  the  incestuous  person,  and  contributed  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judea,  there  was  still  a  minority  who,  more 
-irtitemptuously  than  ever,  resisted  the  apostle.  These  accused  him  of  crafty  and  mercenary  motives,  as  if  he  had 
wraonal  gain  In  view  in  the  collection  being  made ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  his  scrupulous  care  to  be  above  the 
,*.  ^Nihility  of  reasonable  suspicion,  by  having  others  besides  himself  to  take  charge  of  the  money.  This  insinuation 
««n  palpably  inconsistent  with  their  other  charge,  that  he  could  be  no  true  apostle,  as  he  did  not  claim  maintenance 
turn  the  churches  which  he  founded.  Another  accusation  they  brought  of  cowardly  weakness ;  that  he  was  always 
threatening  severe  measures  without  daring  to  execute  them  (ch.  10.  8-16;  13.2);  and  that  he  was  vacillating  in  hU 
utachlng  and  practice,  circumcising  Timothy,  and  yet  withholding  circumcision  from  Titus;  a  Jew  among  the  Jewa, 
and  a  Greek  among  the  Greeks.  That  most  of  these  opponents  were  of  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Chnroh,  appear* 
from  ch.  11.  22.  They  seem  to  have  been  headed  by  an  emissary  from  Judea  ("  He  that  cometh,"  ch.  11.  4),  who  had 
brought  "letters  of  commendation"  (ch.  3. 1)  from  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  boasted  of  his 
pnrtty  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  close  connection  with  Christ  Himself  (ch.  11.  18,  23).  His  partisans  contrasted  his 
hi<?h  pretensions  with  the  timid  humility  of  St.  Paul  (1  Corinthians  2.3);  and  his  rhetoric  with  the  apostle's  plain 
and  unadorned  style  (ch.  11.  6;  10. 10, 13).  It  was  this  state  of  things  at  Corinth,  reported  by  Titus,  that  caused  St.  Paul 
to  send  him  back  forthwith  thither  with  this  Second  Epistle,  which  is  addressed,  not  to  Corinth  only  (1  Corinthians 
L.  2),  but  to  all  the  churches  also  In  Achaia  (ch.  1. 1),  which  had  in  some  degree  been  affected  by  the  same  causes  m 
affected  the  Corinthian  Church.  The  widely  different  tone  in  different  parts  of  the  Epistle  Is  due  to  the  diversity 
which  existed  at  Corinth  between  the  penitent  majority  and  the  refractory  minority.  The  former  he  addressee  with 
the  warmest  affection;  the  latter  with  menace  and  warning.  Two  deputies,  chosen  by  the  churches  to  take  eharge 
of  the  contribution  to  be  collect***  at  Corinth,  accompanied  Titus  (ch.  8. 18, 19,  22). 


p-rr  .  pTFR    T  satlon  brought  by  the  Jews  against  Paul.     Hence,  the 

^ilAr  1  Xjii    1.  apostle  was  enabled  to  labour  In  the  whole  province  of 

Ver.  1-24.    Thi  Heading  ;  St.  Paul's  Consolations  in  Achaia  with  such  success  as  to  establish  several  churches 

&BCKNT  Trials  in  Asia;  His  Sincerity  towards  thi  there  (1  Thessalonlaus  1.  8;  2  Thessalonians  1.  4),  where, 

Oorinthians;  Explanation  of  his  not  havinq  Vis-  writing  from  Corinth,  he  speaks  of  the  "churches,"  wis.. 

ited  them   as  HE  had  PURPOSED.     1.    Timothy  our  not  only  the  Corinthian,  but  others  also— Athens,  Oen- 

»r©<  her— When  writing  to  Timothy  himself,  he  calls  him  chrea,  and,  perhaps,  Sicyon,  Argos, <tc.  Headdresses"  th« 

*  my  son"  (1  Timothy  1.  18).    Writing  of  him,  "  brother,"  Chnrch  In  Corinth,"  directly,  and  all  "  the  saint*"  in  the 

Ac.  and  "  my  beloved  son"  (1  Corinthians  4.  17).    He  had  province,  indirectly.    In  Galatians  1.  2  all  the  "  churches' 

f>eei_  sent  before  to  Macedonia, and  had  met  Paul  at  Phil-  are    addressed    directly    in    the    same    circular    Epistle, 

ippi,  when  the  apostle  passed  over  from  Troas  to  Mace-  Hence,  here  he  does  not  say,  all  the  churches,  but  "all  th* 

Ionia  (of.  ch.  2. 12,  13;  Notes,  1  Corinthians  16.10,  11).    in  saints."     3.  This  thanksgiving  for  his  late  dellveranat 

ill  Aehala— comprising  Hellas  and  the  Peloponeee.   The  forms  a  suitable  introduction  for  conciliating  their  la- 

Gentiles  themselves,  and  Anneeus  Gallio,  the  proconsul  vourable  reception  of  his  reasons  for  not  having  f&hQUee 

(Acts  18.),  strongly  testified  their  disapproval  of  the  accu-  his  promise  of  visiting  them  (e.  16-24).    Father  ef  eairru**? 
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2  CORINTHIANS   I. 


-i.  «.,  the  Soubck  of  all  mercies  (cf.  James  1. 17;  Romans 
ffi.  1).    comfort — which  flows  from  His  "  mercies"  expe- 
rienced.   Like  a  true  man  of  faith,  he  mentions  "  mer- 
tH.ee,"  and  "  comfort,"  before  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  afflic- 
Uotu  (i>.  4,  5,  6).     The  "tribulation"  of  believers  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with  God's  mercy,  and  does  not  beget  In 
them  suspicion  of  It;  nay.  In  the  end  they  feel  that  He  Is 
"  the  God  of  all  comfort,"  i.  e.,  who  imparts  the  only  true 
and  perfect  comfort  in  every  instance  (Psalm  146.  3,  5,  8; 
Jam«)8  5.  11).    4.  as— Idiomatic  for  me  (1  Thessalonlans  2. 
18).    that  we  may  .  .  .  comfort  them  which  are  In  any 
trouble—  Translate,  as  the  Ghreek  is  the  same  as  before, 
"  tribulation."    The  apostle  lived,  not  to  himself,  but  to 
the  Church;  so,  whatever  graces  God  conferred  on  him, 
he  considered  granted  not  for  himself  alone,  bul  that  he 
uj  iyiit  have  the  greater  ability  to  help  others.    [Calvin.] 
-in  participation  in  all  the  afflictions  of  man  peculiarly 
vjualtfled  Jesus  to  be  man's  comforter  in  all  his  various 
afflictions  (Isaiah  50.  4-6;  Hebrews  4.  15).    5.  sufferings— 
standing  in  contrast  with  "salvation"  (v. 6);  as  "tribula- 
tion" (distress  af  mind),  with  com/ort  or  "consolation." 
of  Cltrlst — Cf.  Colossians  1.  24.    The  sufferings  endured, 
whether  by  Himself,  or  by  His  Church,  with  which  He 
considers  Himself  Identified  (Matthew  25.  40,  45;  Acts  9. 
4;  1  John  4.   17-21).     Christ  calls  His  people's  sufferings 
His  own  suffering,  (1.)  because  of  the  sympathy  and  mys- 
tical union  between  Him  and  us  (Romans  8.  17;  1  Corin- 
thians 4.  10).    (2.)  They  are  borne  for  His  sake.    (8.)  They 
tend  to  His  glory  (Ephesians  4. 1 ;  1  Peter  4. 14, 16).    abound 
In  mm — Greek,  "  abound  unto  us."    The  order  of  the  Greek 
following  words  Is  more  forcible  than  In  English  Version, 
"Even  so  through  Christ  aboundeth  also  our  comfort." 
The  sufferings   (plural)   are   many ;    but  tne   consolation 
(though  singular)  swallows  up  them  all.     Comfort  pre- 
ponderates In  this  Epistle  above  that  In  the  first  Epistle, 
as  now  by  the  effect  of  the  latter  most  of  the  Corinthians 
had  been  much  impressed.    6.  we  .  .  .  afflicted  .  .  .  for 
your   consolation  —  exemplifying    the   communion    of 
saints.   Their  hearts  were,  so  to  speak,  mirrors  reflecting 
the  likenesses  of  each  other  (Phillpplans  2.  26,  27).    [  Ben- 
gkl.J    Alike  the  afflictions  and  the  consolations  of  the 
apostle  tend,  as  in  him  so  in  them,  as  having  communion 
with  him,  to  their  consolation  (v.  4  and  ch.  4.  15).     The 
Greek  for  "afflicted"  Is  the  same  as  before,  and  ought  to 
be  translated,  "Whether  we  be  in  tribulation."    which  is 
effectual  —  lit.,  worketh  effectually,     in  the  enduring, 
Ac— i.e.,  in  enabling  you  to  endure  "the  same  sufferings 
which  we  also  suffer."    Here  follows,  In  the  oldest  MSS. 
(not  as  EnglishVersion  in  the  beginning  of  v.  7),  the  clause, 
"And  our  hope  is  steadfast  on  your  oehalf."    7.  so  shall 
ye  be — rather,  "  So  are  ye."    He  means,  there  t»  a  commu- 
nity of  consolation,  as  of  suffering,  between  me  and  you. 
8,  8.  Referring  to  the  imminent  risk  of  life  which  he  ran 
In  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  23,  &c),  when  the  whole  multitude 
were  wrought  up  to  fury  by  Demetrius,  on  the  plea  of  St. 
Paul  and  his  associates  having  assailed  the  religion  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus.    The  words  (v.  9),  "  we  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in  ourselves,"  mean,  that  he  looked  upon  himself 
o.i  a  man  condemned  to  die.  [Pa ley.]    aj.fokd  thinks  the 
danger  at  Ephesus  was  comparatively  so  slight,  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  reference  here, 
wit  liout  exposing  the  apostle  to  a  charge  of  cowardice,  very 
unlike  his  fearless  character;  hence,  he  supposes  St.  Paul 
rulers  to  some  deadly  sickness  which  he  had  suffered  under 
(v.  9,  10).    But  there  is  little  doubt  that,  had  Paul  been 
found  by  the  mob  In  the  excitement,  he  would  have  been 
torn  in  pieces;  and  probably,  besides  what  St.  Luke  In 
Acts  records,  there  were  other  dangers  of  an  equally  dis- 
tressing kind,  such  as,  "  lyings  In  wait  of  the  Jews"  (Acts 
10. 19),  his  oeaseless  foes.   They,  doubtless,  had  Incited  the 
multitude  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  9), and  were  the  chief  of 
the  "many  adversaries"  and  "(wild)  beasts,"  which  he 
had  to  fight  with  there  (1  Corinthians  15.  82;  16.  9).    His 
weak  state  of  health  at  the  time  combined  with  all  this 
to  make  him  regard  himself  as  all  but  dead  (ch.  11.  29:  12. 
U0).    What  makes  my  supposition  probable  Is,  that  the 
vary  cause  of  his  not  having  visited  Corinth  directly  a* 
h*  had  Intended,  and  f'<r  whtoh  he  proceeds  to  apohmlze 
«0* 


(v.  15-23),  was,  that  there  might  be  time  to  see  whethei  tin 
evils  arising  there  not  only  from  Greek,  but  from  Jewisl 
disturbers  of  the  Church  (ch.  11.  29),  would  be  checked  by 
his  first  Epistle ;  there  not  being  fully  so  was  what  entailed 
on  him  the  need  of  writing  this  second  Epistle.  His  not 
specifying  this  here  expressly  is  Just  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  outset  of  this  letter;  towards  the  close,  when  he  had 
won  their  favourable  hearing  by  a  kindly  and  firm  tone, 
he  gives  a  more  distinct  reference  to  Jewish  agitators  (ch, 
11.  22).  above  strength  —  i.  e.,  ordinary,  natural  powers 
of  endurance,  despaired — as  far  as  human  help  or  hope 
from  man  was  concerned.  But  In  respect  to  help  from 
God  we  were  "  not  in  despair"  (ch.  4.  8).  0.  But— "Yea." 
in  God  which  raiseth  the  dead — We  had  so  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  life,  that  our  only  hope  was  fixed  on  the  com- 
ing resurrection ;  so  in  1  Corinthians  15.  32  his  hope  of  th« 
resurrection  was  what  buoyed  him  up  in  contending  with 
foes,  savage  as  wild  beasts.  Here  he  touches  only  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  taking  It  for  granted  that  Its 
truth  Is  admitted  by  the  Corinthians,  and  urging  its  bear- 
ing on  their  practice.  10.  doth  deliver— The  oldest  MSS. 
read, "  will  deliver,"  viz.,  as  regards  immediately  imminent 
dangers.  "  In  whom  we  trust  that  He  will  also  (so  th« 
Greek)  yet  deliver  us,"  refers  to  the  continuance  of  God's 
delivering  help  hereafter.  11.  helping  together  by  prayer 
for  us— rather,  "  helping  together  on  our  behalf  by  your 
supplication;"  the  words  "for  us"  in  the  Greek  following 
"  helping  together,"  not "  prayer."  that  for  the  gift,  dec 
— lit.,  "  That  on  the  part  of  many  persons  the  gift  (lit.,  gifl 
of  grace ;  the  mercy)  bestowed  upon  us  by  means  of  (i. «., 
through  the  prayers  of)  many  may  be  offered  thanks  foi 
(may  have  thanks  offered  for  it)  on  our  behalf."  13.  For— 
Reason  why  he  may  confidently  look  for  their  prayers  for 
him.  our  rejoicing—  Greek,  "  our  glorying."  Not  that  he 
glories  In  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  as  something  to 
boast  of;  nay,  this  testimony  is  itself  the  thing  in  which 
his  glorying  consists.  In  simplicity— Most  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "  In  holiness."  English  Version  reading  is  p*p» 
haps  a  gloss  from  Ephesians  6.  5.  [Alkord.]  Some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  however,  support  it. 
godly  sincerity— IU.,  "sincerity  of  God;"  C  e.,  sincerity 
as  in  the  presence  of  God  (1  Corinthians  6.  8),  We  gl&,% 
in  this  in  spite  of  all  our  adversities.  /Sincerity  in  Gveek 
implies  the  non-admixture  of  any  foreign  element.  He 
had  no  sinister  or  selfish  aims  (as  some  Insinuated)  In 
falling  to  visit  them  as  he  had  promised :  such  aims  be- 
longed to  his  adversaries,  not  to  him  (ch.  2, 17).  "Fleshly 
wisdom"  suggests  tortuous  and  insincere  courses;  but  the 
"grace  of  God,"  which  influenced  htm  by  God's  gifts 
(Romans  12.3;  15. 15),  suggests  holy  straightforwardness 
and  sincere  faithfulness  to  promises  (v.  17-20),  even  as 
God  Is  faithful  to  His  promises.  The  prudence  which 
subserves  selfish  interests,  or  employs  unchristian  means, 
or  relies  on  human  means  more  than  ou  the  Divine  Spirit, 
is  "  fleshly  wisdom."  in  tUc  -world— even  In  relation  to 
the  world  at  large,  which  is  full  of  disiugenuousness. 
more  abundantly  to  yon-ward — (Ch.  2.  4.)  His  greater 
love  to  them  would  lead  him  to  manifest,  especially  uO 
them,  proofs  of  his  sincerity,  which  his  less  close  connec- 
tion with  tlve  world  did  not  admit  of  his  exhibiting  to- 
wards it.  13.  We  write  none  other  things  (In  this  Epistle, 
than  what  ye  read  (In  my  former  Epistle  [BBNGKL];pre#- 
ent,  because  the  Epistle  continued  still  to  be  read  In  the 
Church  as  an  apostolic  rule).  Conybeare  and  Howson 
think  St.  Paul  had  been  suspected  of  writing  privately  to 
tome  Individuals  in  the  Church  in  a  different  strain  from 
that  of  his  public  letters;  and  translates,  "  I  write  nothing 
else  to  you  but  what  ye  read  openly  (the  Greek  meaning, 
'ye  read  aloud,'  viz.,  when  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  pub- 
licly read  in  the  congregation,  1  Thessalonlans  5.  27);  yec 
and  what  you  acknowledge  inwardly."  or  acknowledge 
—Greek,  "  or  even  acknowledge."  The  Greek  for  "  read'' 
and  for  "acknowledge"  are  words  kindred  in  sound  am? 
root.  I  would  translate,  "None  other  things  than  wiai 
ye  know  by  reading  (by  comparing  my  former  Kpts'ii* 
with  my  present  Ep;&t'.e\  or  even  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact"  (viz..  the  consistency  of  my  acts  with  my  words) 
even  to  Hie  end—  of  my  life.    Not  excluding  ref«rence  U 
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the  dap  of  the  Lord  (v.  14,  end ;  1  Corinthians  4.  5).    l*.  in 
part—  I u  contrast  to  "  even  to  the  end :"  the  testimony  of 
His  life  was  not  yet  completed.    [Thbophyl. and  Bkngkl. J 
Rather,  "  In  part,"  i.  «.,  some  of  you,  not  alL  [Grotius, 
Axfokd.]    So  In  cl  .  2.  5;  Romans  11.  25.    The  majority  at 
Corinth  had  shown  a  willing  compliance  with  St.  Paul's 
directions  in  the  first  Epistle :  but  some  were  still  refrac- 
tory. Hence  arises  the  difference  of  tone  in  different  parts 
«f  this  Epistle.    See  Introduction,    your  rejoicing— your 
■abject  of  glorying  or  boast.    "Are"  (not  merely  shall  be) 
Implies  the  present  recognition  of  one  another  as  a  sub- 
joctof  mutual  glorying:  that  glorying  being  about  to  be 
realised  In  Its  fulness  "in  the  day  (of  the  coming)  of  the 
iX>rd  Jesus."    15.  in  this  confidence — of  my  character  for 
sincerity  being  "acknowledged"  by  you  (v.  12-14).    was 
minded— I  was  intending,    before— "To  come  unto  you 
before"  visiting  Macedonia  (where  he  now  was).  Cf.  Note, 
I  Corinthians  16.  5;   also  4.  18,  which,  combined  with  the 
words  here,  implies,  that  the  insinuation  of  some  at  Co- 
rinth, that  he  would  not  come  at  all,  rested  on  the  factof 
his  having  thus  disappointed  them.    His  change  of  inten- 
tion, and  ultimate  resolution  of  going  through  Macedo- 
nia first,  took  place  before  his  sending  Timothy  from 
Ephesns  into  Macedonia,  and  therefore  (1  Corinthians  4. 
17)  hefore  his  writing  the  first  Epistle.    Cf.  Acts  19.  21,  22 
(the  order  there  is  "Macedonia  and  Achala,"  not  Aehaia, 
Macedonia);  20.  1,  2.    that  ye  might,  have  a  second  bene- 
fit— one  in  going  to,  the  other  in  returning  from,  Macedo- 
nia.   The  "  benefit"  of  his  visits  consisted  in  the  grace 
and  spiritual  gifts  which  he  was  the  means  of  Imparting 
(Romans  1.  11,  12).    16.  This  intention  of  visiting  them  on 
the  way  to  Macedonia,  as  well  as  after  having  passed 
through  it,  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians 
In  some  way  or  other— perhaps  in  the  lost  Epistle  (1  Co- 
rinthians 4.  18;  5.9).    The  sense  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
Hie   Greek  order,  "By  you  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  Macedonia  to  come  again  unto  you."  17.  use  light- 
ness—Was  I  guilty  of  levity?  viz.,  by  promising  more 
than  1  performed,    or  .  .  .  according  to  the  flesh,  that 
with    me  there   should   be   yea,  yea  .  .  .  nay,  nay  I — 
The  "  or"  expresses  a  different  alternative :  Did  I  act  with 
'.evlty,  or  (on  the  other  hand)  do  I  purpose  what  I  pur- 
pose like  worldly  (fleshly)  men,  so  that  my  "yea"  must 
it  all  jests  be  yea,  and  my  "  nay"  nay  [Bengkl,  Winbk, 
Gai.vin],  (Matthew  14.  7.  9)  T    The  repetition  of  the  "  yea" 
and  "nay"  hardly  agrees  with  Alfobd's  view,  "  What  I 
purpose  do  I  purpose  according  to  the  changeable  pur- 
poses of  the  fleshly  (worldly)  man,  that  there  may  be 
with  me  the  yea  yea,  and  the  nay  nay  (i.  e.,  both  affirma- 
tion and  negation  concerning  the  same  thing)?    There- 
petition  will  thus  stand  for  the  single  yea  and  nay,  as  in 
Matthew  5.  87  ;   James  5.  12.    But  the   latter  passage  im- 
plies that  the  double  "yea"  here  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
single  "yea:"  Bsngel'b  view,  therefore,  seems  prefer- 
uhle.    18.  He  adds  this  lest  they  might  think  his  doc- 
trine was  changeable  like  his  purposes  (the  change  in 
which  he  admitted  In  v.  17,  whilst  denying  that  it  was  due 
to  "  lightness,"  and  at  the  same  time  implying  that  not  to 
have  changed,  where  there  was  good  reason,  would  have 
been  to  imitate  the  fleshly-minded  who  at  all  costs  obsti- 
nately hold  to  their  purpose),    true—  Greek,  "faithful"  (1 
Corinthians  1.  9).     our  word— the  doctrine  we    preach. 
was  not^The  oldest  MSS.  read  "  is  not."    yea  and  nay— 
i.  «.,  Inconsistent  with  itself.    10.  Proof  of  the  unchange- 
ahleness  of  the  doctrine  from  the  nnchangeabieness  of 
the  subjeot  of  It,  viz.,  Jesus  Christ.    He  Is  called  "  the  Son 
of  God"  to  show  the  impossibility  of  change  in  One  who 
is  co-equal  with  God  himself  (cf.  1  Samuel  15.  29 ;  Malachl 
K.  6).    by  me  .  .  .  Silvanus  and  Ttmotheus — The  Son  of 
Cfod,  though  preached  by  different  preachers,  was  one 
and  the  same,  unchangeable.    Silvanus  is  contracted  into 
mat  (Acts  15.22;    cf.  1   Peter  5.12).    in  him  was  yea— 
&r**k,  "is  made  yea  in  Him;"  i.  e.,  our  preaching  of  the 
Aon  of  God  is  confirmed  as  true  In  Him  (i.  e.,  through 
*Ilm;  through  the  miracles  wherewith  He  has  confirmed 
mr  preaching)  [Grotius]  ;  or  rather,  oy  the  witness  of  the 
tpirit  which  He  has  given,  v.  21, 22,  and  of  which  miracles 
,v«re  only   ice.  and  that  a  subordinate  manifestation. 


ao.  Rather,  How  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God  In 
Him  Is  the  "yea"  {"faithfulness  in  His  word."  contrasted 
with  the  "yea  and  nay,"  v.  19,  t.  e„  inconstancy  as  to  otw'j 
word),  and  in  him  Amen— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Wher*' 
fore  through  Him  is  the  Amen  ;"  i.  e.,  In  Him  \&  faithfulntt 
("yea")  to  His  word,  "wherefore  through  Him"  la  the 
Immutable  verification  of  it  ("Amen").  As  "yea"  is  His 
word,  so  "Amen"  Is  His  oath,  which  makes  our  assurance 
of  the  fulfilment  doubly  sure.  Cf.  "two  immutable  things 
(vis..  His  word  and  His  oath)  in  which  it  was  Impossible 
for  God  to  lie"  (Hebrews  6.18;  Revelation  8.14).  The 
whole  range  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  prom- 
ises are  secure  in  their  fulfilment  for  us  In  Christ,  unto 
the  glory  of  God  by  us—  Greek,  "  for  glory  unto  God  by 
us"  (cf.  ch.  4.15),  i.  e.,  by  our  ministerial  labours;  Oy 
us  His  promises,  and  His  unchangeable  faithfulness  to 
them,  are  proclaimed.  Conybeark  takes  the  "Amen" 
to  be  the  Amen  at  the  close  of  thanksgiving:  but  then 
"by  us"  would  have  to  mean  what  it  cannot  mean  here, 
"  by  us  aiul  you."  SI.  stabilsheth  us  ...  in  Christ — i. «., 
in  the  faith  of  Christ^— in  believing  in  Christ,  anointed 
us — As  "Christ"  is  the  "Anointed"  (which  His  nam* 
means),  so  "He  hath  anointed  (Greek,  chrisas)  us,  alike 
ministers  and  believing  people,  with  the  Spirit  (v.  22;  1 
John  2.  20,  27).  Hence  we  become  "a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ"  (ch.  2.  15).  2:4.  sealed— A  seal  is  a  token  assuring 
the  possession  of  property  to  one  ;  "sealed  "  here  answers 
to  "  stablisheth  us  "  (v.  21 ;  1  Corinthians  9. 2).  the  earnest 
of  tiie  Spirit — i.  e.,  the  Spirit  as  the  earnest  (i.  e.,  money 
given  by  a  purchaser  as  a  pledge  for  the  full  payment  of 
the  sum  promised).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  the  be- 
liever now  as  a  first  instalment  to  assure  him  his  full  In- 
heritance as  a  son  of  God  shall  be  liis  hereafter (Ephesians 
1. 13,  14).  "Sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit,  of  promise  which 
is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession"  (Komans  8.  S).  The  Spirit  is  th 
pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  "  all  the  promises  "  (t>.  20).  5*3 
Moreover  1— Greek,  "  But  J  (for  my  part),"  in  contrast  tc 
God  who  hath  assured  us  of  His  promises  being  hereafter 
fulfilled  certainly  (v.  20-22).  call  God— the  all-knowing 
One,  who  avenges  wilful  unfaithfulness  to  promises,  far 
a  record  upon  my  soul — As  a  witness  cm  to  the  secret 
purposes  of  my  soul,  and  a  witness  against  it,  if  I  lie  (Ma- 
lachl 3.  5).  to  spare  you — in  order  not  to  come  In  a  rebuk- 
ing spirit,  as  I  should  have  had  to  come  to  you,  If  I  had 
come  then.  I  came  not  as  yet — Greek,  no  longer;  i.  «.,  I 
gave  up  my  purpose  of  then  visiting  Corinth.  He  wished  to 
give  them  time  for  repentance,  that  he  might  not  have  to 
use  severity  towards  them.  Hence  he  sent  Titus  before 
him.  Cf.  ch.  10.  10, 11,  which  uhows  that  his  detractors  re- 
presented him  as  threatening  what  he  had  not  courage  to 
perform  (1  Corinthians  4.  18,  19).  34.  Not  for  that— t.  «.. 
Not  that.  "Faith"  is  here  emphatic.  He  had  "dominion  " 
or  a  right  to  control  them  in  matters  of  discipline,  but  in 
matters  of  "fau'h  "  he  was  only  a  "fellow-helper  of  their 
joy  "  (viz.,  in  believing,  Romans  15.  13;  Philipplans  1.  25). 
The  Greek  is,  "Not  that  we  lord  it  over  your  faith."  This 
he  adds  to  soften  the  magisterial  tone  of  v.  23.  His  desire 
is  to  cause  them  not  sorrow  (ch.  2.  1,  2),  but  "joy."  The 
Greek  for  "  helpers  "  implies  a  mutual  leaning  one  on  the 
other,  like  the  mutually  supporting  butti  esses  of  a  sacred 
building.  "  By  faith  (Romans  11.  20)  ye  stand  ;"  therefore 
it  Is  that  I  bestow  such  pains  in  "helping"  your  faith, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  true  "Joy  "  (Romans  15. 18).  I 
want  nothing  more,  not  to  lord  it  over  your  faith. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-17.  Reason  wh  r  he  had  not  Visited  thkm  o» 
his  way  to  Macedonia  ;  The  Incestuous  Person  ouqhtt 
now  to  be  forgiven  ;  his  anxiety  to  heak  tiding* 
of  their  State  from  Titus,  and  his  Joy  when  at  last 
the  Good  News  Reaches  him.  1.  with  myself— in  con- 
trast to  "you"  (ch.  1.23).  The  same  antithesis  between  St. 
Paul  and  them  appears  In  v.  2.  not  come  again  ...  la 
heaviness — "sorrow;"  implying  that  he  had  already  paid 
them  one  visit  in  sorrmv  siuce  his  coming  for  the  first  tlimf 
to  Oorinth.     At.  trial  visit  he  had  warned  them  "iewwV1 
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not  »po.re  if  he  should  conic  again  "  {Notes,  ch.  13.  2;  cf.  ch. 
13.  1  i ;  I*.  IX  See  Introduction  to  the  first  Epistle.  The  "  In 
heaviness  "  Implies  mutual  pain ;  they  grieving  him,  and 
he  them.  Cf.  v.  2,  "I  make  you  sorry,"  and  «.  5,  "  If  any 
nave  caus ';i»  grief  (sorrow)."  In  this  verse  he  accounts  for 
saving  postponed  his  visit,  following  op  ch.  1.  23.  a.  For 
—Proof  that  he  shrinks  from  causiug  them  sorrow  ("heavi- 
ness"). If  I~-The  "I"  is  emphatic.  Some  detractor  may  say 
that  this  (v.  1)  is  not  my  reason  for  not  coming  as  I  proposed ; 
since  I  showed  no  scruple  in  causing  "  heaviness,"  or  sor- 
row. In  my  Epistle  (the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians). 
Bat  I  answer,  if  I  be  the  one  to  cause  you  sorrow,  It  is  not 
that  I  have  any  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Nay,  my  object  was 
that  he  "  who  was  made  sorry  by  me  "  (vie,  tlie  Oorinlhians 
in  general,  v.  3;  but  with  tacit  reference  to  the  incestuous 
person  in  particular)  should  repent,  and  so  "make  me  glad," 
as  has  actually  taken  place;  "  for...  who  is  he  then  that?" 
Ac.  3.  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you — viz.,  that  I  would 
not  come  to  you  then  (v.  1),  as,  if  I  were  to  come  then,  it 
would  have  to  be  "  in  heaviness"  (causing  sorrow  both  to 
Mm  and  them,  owing  to  their  impenitent  state).  He  refers 
to  the  first  Epistle  (cf.  1  Corl uthians  16. 7 ;  ot  4. 19, 21 ;  5.  2-7, 
it),  sorrow  from  them  ot  whom  I  ought  to  have  Joy 
— i.  «.,  sorrow  from  their  Impenitence,  when  he  ought,  on 
Ji«  contrary,  to  nave  joy  from  their  penitent  obedience, 
i'he  latter  happy  effect  was  produced  by  his  first  Epistle, 
•fh'.'i'eits  the  former  would  have  been  the  iesult,  had  he 
,xen  visited  them  as  he  had  originally  proposed,  having 
confidence  .  .  .  that  nay  joy  Is  the  joy  of  you  all — trust- 
Ins;  that  you,  too,  would  feel  that  there  was  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  postponement,  if  it  interfered  with  our  mutual 
Joy.  [AuroKD.J  The  communion  of  saints,  he  feels  con- 
ddent  in  them  "  all  "  (his  charity  overlooking,  for  the 
moment,  the  small  section  of  his  detractors  at  Corinth,  1 
Corinthians  13.  7),  will  make  his  joy  (v.  2)  their  joy.  4.  So 
fiar  from  my  change  of  purpose  being  due  to  "  lightness  " 
(ch.  L,  17),  I  wrote  my  letter  to  you  (v.  3)  "  out  of  much  af- 
fliction (Greek,  '  trouble ')  and  anguish  of  heart,  and  with 
many  tears."  not  that  ye  should  be  grieved — Translate, 
"  be  made  sorry,"  to  accord  with  the  translation,  v.  2.  My 
ultimate  and  main  object  was,  "  not  that  ye  might  be  made 
sorry,"  but  that  through  sorrow  you  might  be  led  to  repent- 
anoe,  and  so  to  joy,  redounding  both  to  you  and  me  (v.  2, 3).  I 
oiade  you  soi  ry  before  going  to  you,  that  when  I  went  it 
might,  not  be  necessary.  He  is  easily  made  sorry,  who  is 
admonished  by  a  friend  himself  weeping.  [Bengkl.j  that 
ye  uujiUt  know  the  love— of  which  it  is  a  proof  to  rebuke 
sins  openly  and  In  season  [EstiusJ  (Psalm  141. 5;  Proverbs 
SO.  b).  "  Love  "  is  the  source  from  which  sincere  reproof 
wirings ;  that  the  Corinthians  might  ultimately  recognize 
this  it*  his  motive,  was  the  apostle's  aim.  which  I  have 
dtorv  abundantly  unto  you— who  have  been  particu- 
larly committed  to  me  by  God  (Acts  18.  10 ;  1  Corinthians 
4.  15 ;  9. 2).  ft.  grief . . .  grieved—  Translate  as  before,  "  sor- 
row .  .  .  made  sorry."  The  "any"  Is  a  delicate  way  of 
referring  to  the  incestuous  person,  not  .  .  .  me,  but  in 
jpaxt— he  has  grieved  me  only  in  part  (cf.  ch.  1. 14 ;  Romans 
11.  26),  i.  e.,  lam  not  the  sole  party  aggrieved;  most  of  you, 
also,  were  aggrieved,  that  1  may  not  overcharge— that 
I  may  not  unduly  lay  the  weight  of  the  charge  on  you  all, 
which  I  should  do,  if  I  made  myself  to  be  the  sole  party 
aggrieved.  Aijobd  punctuates,  "He  hath  not  made  sorry 
me,  bat  in  part  (that  I  press  not  too  heavily ;  viz.,  on  him) 
you  all."  Thus  "  you  all "  Is  in  contrast  to  "  me ;"  and  "  in 
part"  is  explained  In  the  parenthetical  clause.  6.  Sufli- 
etent— without  increasing  it,  which  would  only  drive  him 
to  despair  (v.  7),  whereas  the  object  of  the  punishment  was, 
" '  that  (his)  spirit  might  be  saved  "  In  the  last  day.  to  such 
a  man— a  milder  designation  of  the  offender  than  If  he  had 
(teen  named.  [Mkykk.]  Rather,  it  expresses  estrange- 
nent  from  such  a  one  who  had  caused  saoh  grief  to  the 
Charon,  and  scandal  to  religion  (Acts  22.  22 ;  1  Corinthians 
6.  K).  this  punishment—  Ills  being  "  delivered  to  Satan 
KM  the  destruction  of  the  flesh;"  not  only  excommunica- 
tion, but  bodily  disease  (Notes,  I  Corinthians  6.  4,  5).  in- 
stated of  many— rather,  "  by  the  majority  "  (the  more 
part  of  you).  Not  by  an  individual  priest,  as  in  the 
t%uroh  of  Rome,  nor  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  alone,  bat 
Ml 


by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church.  7.  with  overmuch 
sorro  w—  Greek, "  with  his  overmuch  sorrow."  8.  confirm 
your  love  toward  hint— by  giving  effect  in  act,  and  show- 
ing in  deeds  your  love,  vis.,  by  restoring  him  to  your  fel- 
lowship, and  praying  for  his  recovering  from  the  sickness 
penally  Inflicted  on  him.  9.  For— Additional  reason  why 
they  should  restore  the  offender,  vis.,  as  a  "  proof"  of  theii 
obedience  "in  all  things ;"  now  in  love,  as  previously  In  pun- 
ixhiny  (v.  t),  at  the  apostle's  desire.  Besides  his  other  reasons 
for  deferring  his  visit,  he  had  the  further  view,  though,  per- 
haps, unpercelved  by  them,  of  making  an  experiment  of 
their  fidelity.  This  accounts  for  his  deferring  to  give,  la 
his  first  Epistle,  the  reason  for  his  change  of  plan  (resolved 
on  before  writing  it).  This  fall  discovery  of  his  motive 
comes  naturally  from  him  now,  In  the  second  Epistle, 
after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  his  measures,  but  would 
not  have  been  a  seasonable  communication  before.  All 
this  accords  with  reality,  and  la  as  remote  as  possible 
from  imposture.  [Pale* '8  Hora  Paulina.]  The  inter- 
change of  feeling  is  marked  (v.  4), "  I  wrote  .  .  .  that  yt 
might  know  the  love,"  <tc:  here,  "I  did  write,  U  at  J 
might  know  the  proof  of  you."  10.  Another  encourage- 
ment to  their  taking  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
restoring  the  offender.  They  may  be  assured  of  Paul's 
apostolic  sanction  to  their  doing  so.  for  if  I  forgave 
any  tiding,  to  whom  I  forgave  it — The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"For  even  what  I  have  forgiven,  if  I  have  forgiven  any- 
thing." tor  your  salcea  forgave  I  it — He  uses  the  past 
tense,  a;,  of  a  thing  already  determined  on ;  as  in  1  Co- 
rinthians 5.  3,  "I  have  judged  already;"  or,  as  speaking 
generally  of  forgiveness  granted,  or  to  be  granted.  It  is 
for  your  sakes  I  have  forgiven,  and  do  forgive,  that  the 
Church  (of  which  you  are  constituent  membtrs)  may 
suffer  no  hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  soul,  and  that  ye  may  learn 
leniency  as  well  as  faithfulness,  in  the  person  of  Christ 
—representing  Christ,  and  acting  by  his  authority:  an- 
swering to  1  Corinthians  5.  4,  "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  11.  Lit.,  "That  we  may  have  no  advan- 
tage gained  over  us  by  Satan,"  viz.,  by  letting  on*  of  oa" 
members  be  lost  to  us  through  despair,  we  ourselves  far 
nishing  Satan  with  the  weapon,  by  oar  repulsive  '.arsh> 
ness  to  one  now  penitent.  The  loss  cf  a  single  sinner  Is  a 
common  loss ;  therefore,  in  v.  10,  he  said,  "  for  your  sakes." 
St.  Paul  had  "delivered"  the  offender  "to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  saved  " 
(1  Corinthians  5.  5).  Satan  Bought  to  destroy  the  spirit 
also :  to  let  him  do  so,  would  be  to  give  him  an  advantage, 
and  let  him  overreach  as.  not  ignorant  of  his  devices 
"  Ignorant "  and  "  devices  "  are  words  akin  in  sound  and 
root  in  Greek:  we  are  not  without  knowledge  of  his  know- 
ing schemes,  la.  St.  Paul  expected  to  meet  Titus  at 
Troas,  to  receive  the  tidings  as  to  th<>  effect  of  his  first 
Epistle  on  the  Corinthian  Church;  but,  disappointed  in 
his  expectation  there,  he  passed  on  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  met  him  at  last  (ch.  7.  6,  8,  7).  The  history  (Acts)  does 
not  record  his  passing  through  Troas,  in  going  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Macedonia ;  but  it  does  in  coming  from  that  coun- 
try (Acts  20.  6);  also,  that  he  had  disciples  there  (Acts  20.  7), 
which  accords  with  the  Epistle  (ch.  2.  12,  "  a  door  was 
opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord  ").  An  undesigned  coinci- 
dence marking  genuineness.  [Paley's  Hora;  Paulines.] 
Doubtless,  St.  Paul  had  fixed  a  time  with  Titus  to  meet 
him  at  Troas;  and  had  desired  him,  if  detained  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  be  at  Troas  at  that  time,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Macedonia  to  Phillppi,  the  next  station  on  his  own 
Journey.  Hence,  though  a  wide  door  of  Christian  use- 
fulness opened  to  him  at  Troas,  his  eagerness  to  hear  from 
Titos  the  tidings  from  Corinth,  led  him  not  to  stay  longer 
there  when  the  time  fixed  was  past,  but  he  hastened  on 
to  Macedonia  to  meet  him  there.  [Bibks.]  to  preach — lii., 
"for  the  Gospel."  He  had  been  at  Troas  before,  but  the 
vision  of  a  man  from  Macedonia  inviting  him  to  com* 
over,  prevented  his  remaining  there  (Aots  19.  8-12)  Ox 
his  return  to  Asia,  altrr  the  longer  visit  mentioned  t*ra 
he  stayed  seven  days  (.Acts  20.  6).  and— i.  «.,  though  Paci 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  gladly  stayed 
In  Troas.     door  ,  .  .  opened  ...  of  the  Lord—  (/reek,  ir 
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\h*  Lord,  i.  e„  In  His  work,  and  by  His  gracious  Provi- 
dence. 13.  no  rest  In  my  spirit— rather,  "  no  re8t/or  my 
spirit "  (Ge nesls  8.  9).  As  here  his  •'  spirit"  had  no  rest; 
»o  In  ch.  7.  5,  his  "flesh."  His  "spirit"  nnder  the  Holy 
Bplrlt,  hence,  concluded  that  It  was  not  necessary  to  avail 
himself  of  the  "door"  of  usefulness  atTroas  any  longer. 
Ufeing.  .  .  .  leave  of  them— the  disciples  atTroas.  14. 
Sow- Ch  vek,  "  But."  Though  we  left  Troas  disappointed 
la  not  meeting  Titus  there,  and  In  having  to  leave  60 
loot,  so  wide  a  door,  "  thanks  be  unto  God,"  we  were  trl- 
amphantly  blessed  In  both  the  good  news  of  you  from 
Tltns,  and  in  the  victories  of  the  Gospel  everywhere  in 
our  progress.  The  cause  of  triumph  cannot  be  restricted 
(as  Ai.wokd  explains)  to  the  former;  for  "always,"  and 
"  In  every  place,"  show  that  the  latter  also  Is  intended, 
eanseth  as  to  triumph— The  Greek  Is  rather,  as  In  Colos- 
sians  2. 15,  "  triumphs  over  us:"  "leadeth  us  In  triumph." 
St.  Paul  regarded  himself  as  a  signal  trophy  of  God's  vic- 
torious power  in  Christ.  His  Almighty  Conqueror  was 
leading  him  about,  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  His  power 
at  once  to  subdue  and  to  save.  The  foe  of  Christ  was  now 
the  servant  of  Christ.  As  to  be  led  In  triumph  by  man  is 
the  most  miserable,  so  to  be  led  in  triumph  by  God  is  the 
most  glorious,  lot  that  can  befall  any.  [Trench.]  Our 
only  true  triumphs  are  God's  triumphs  over  us.  His  de- 
feats of  us  are  our  only  true  victories.  [Alford.]  The 
image  is  taken  from  the  trlumpnai  procession  of  a  vic- 
torious general.  The  additional  idea  is  perhaps  Included, 
which  distinguishes  God's  triumph  from  that  of  a  human 
general,  that  the  captive  Is  brought  into  willing  obedience 
(ch.  10.  5)  to  Christ,  and  so  joins  in  the  triumph :  God  "  leads 
him  In  triumph  "  as  one  not  merely  triumphed  over,  but 
also  as  one  triumphing  over  God's  foes  with  God  (which 
last  will  apply  to  the  apostle's  triumphant  missionary 
progress  under  the  leading  of  God).  So  Bkwoel:  "  Who 
shows  us  in  triumph,  not  [merely]  as  conquered,  but  as  the 
ministers  of  His  victory.  Not  only  the  victory,  but  the 
opes  '  showing '  of  the  victory  is  marked :  for  there  fol- 
lows, Who  maketh  manifest."  savour — retaining  the  image 
of  a  triumph.  As  the  approach  of  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion was  made  known  by  the  odour  of  incense  scattered 
tar  and  wide  by  the  incense-bearers  in  the  train,  so  God 
"makes  manifest  by  us"  (his  now  at  once  triumphed 
over  and  triumphing  captives,  cf.  Luke  5. 10,  "  Catch,"  lit,, 
"  Take  captive  so  as  to  preserve  alive :")  the  sweet  savour 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  triumphant  Conqueror 
(Oolossians  2. 15),  everywhere.  As  the  triumph  strikes  the 
eyes,  so  the  savour  the  nostrils ;  thus  every  sense  feels 
the  power  of  Christ's  Gospel.  This  manifestation  (a  word 
often  recurring  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  cf.  1 
Corinthians  4.  5)  refutes  the  Corinthian  suspicions  of  his 
dishonestly,  by  reserve,  hiding  anything  from  them  (v. 
17;  ch.  4.  2).  15.  The  order  is  in  Greek,  "For  (it  is)  of 
Christ  (that)  we  are  a  sweet  savour  unto  God:"  thus,  the 
"  for"  Justifies  his  previous  words  (v.  14),  "the  savour  of 
His  (Christ's)  knowledge."  We  not  only  scatter  the  savouT, 
but  "  we  are  the  sweet  savour  "  itself  (Song  of  Solomon  1. 
S;  cf.  John  1.  14,  10 ;  Ephesians  5.  2;  1  John  2.  27).  in  them 
that  are  saved — rather,  "  that  are  being  saved  .  .  .  that 
axe  perishing"  (Note,  1  Corinthians  1.18).  As  the  light, 
though  it  blinds  in  darkness  the  weak,  Is  for  all  that  still 
tight ;  and  honey,  though  it  taste  bitter  to  the  sick,  is  in 
Itself  still  sweet;  so  the  Gospel  is  still  of  a  sweet  savour, 
though  many  perish  through  unbelief  [Chrysostom, 
Homilies,  5.  467]  (ch.  4.  3,  4,  6).  As  some  of  the  con- 
quered foes  led  in  triumph  were  put  to  death  when  the 
procession  reached  the  capitol,  and  to  them  the  smell 
of  the  incense  was  the  "savour  of  death  unto  death," 
whilst  to  those  saved  alive,  it  was  the  "savour  of  life," 
»o  the  Gospel  was  to  the  different  classes  respectively. 
in  them— in  the  case  of  them.  "Those  being  saved" 
{ch.  3.  1,  to  4.  2):  "Those  that  are  perishing  "  (ch.  4.  3-5). 
14.  savonr  of  death  onto  death  ...  of  life  nuln  IH'e — 
cm  odour  arising  out  of  death  (a  mere  announcement  of  a 
dead  Christ,  and  a  virtually  lifeless  Gospel,  in  which  light 
onbadievers  regard  the  Gospel  message),  ending  (as  the 
IBS'  »ud  catu'-Al  consequence)  in  (teulA  (to  the  unbeliever)- 


(but  to  the  believer)  an  odour  arising  out  of  *»/«(%..«.,  ttx, 
announcement  of  a  risen  and  living  Saviour),  ending  *»  lift 
(to  the  believer)  (Matthew  21.  44;  Luke  2.  34;  John  ».  8Pk 
who  Is  sufficient  for  these  things! — trie.,  for  dilTu»iU£ 
aright  everywhere  the  savour  of  Christ,  so  diverse  In  Its 
effects  on  believers  and  unbelievers.  He  here  prepare* 
the  way  for  one  purpose  of  his  Epistle,  vu.,  to  vlndlcaU 
his  apostolic  mission  from  its  detractors  at  Corinth,  who 
denied  his  sufficiency.  The  Greek  order  puts  prominent- 
ly foremost  the  momentous  and  di moult  task  assigned  to 
him,  "  For  these  things,  who  Is  sufficient?"  He  answers 
his  own  question  (ch.  3.  5),  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of 
ourselves,  <£c,  hut  our  sufficiency  Is  of  God,  who  hath  made 
us  irtie  (Greek,  'sufficient')  ministers,"  Ac.  17.  not  as 
many— (Ch.  11.18;  Pullippians2.21.)  Rather,  "tfkemany," 
viz.,  the  false  teachers  of  whom  he  treats  (chs.  10. -12.,  es«x*i>" 
daily  ch.  11.  13;  1  Thessalonians  2.  8).  which  eorropt- 
Greek,  "adulterating,  as  hucksters  do  wine  for  gain"  (oh. 
4.  2;  Isaiah  1.  22;  2  Peter  2.  8,  "Make  merchandise  of  yon") 
as  of  sincerity  ...  as  of  God — as  one  speaking  from  (oei 
of)  sincerity,  as  from  (i.  e.,  by  the  command  of,  and  so  !« 
dependence  on)  God.  In  Christ— as  united  to  Hlta  Isn 
living  membership,  and  doing  his  work  (of.  ch.  12. 18).  Th* 
whole  Gospel  must  be  delivered  such  as  it  Is,  without  con- 
cession to  men's  corruptions,  and  without  selfish  alms.  If 
It  is  to  be  blessed  with  success  (Acts  20.  27). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-18.  The  sole  Commendation  he  nerds  to  phots 
God's  sanction  of  his  Ministry  he  has  in  his  Corin- 
thian  Converts:  His  Ministry  excels  the  Mosaic,  as 
the  Gospel,  of  Life  and  Liberty  excels  the  Law  ©sr 
Condemnation.  1.  Are  we  beginning  again  to  recommend 
ourselves  (ch.  5. 12)  (as  some  of  them  might  say  he  had  don* 
in  his  first  Epistle;  or, a  reproof  to  "some"  who  had  Ixjum 
doing  so)?  commendation— recommendation.  (Cf.  oh.  Ml 
18.)  The  "some"  refers  to  particular  persons  of  the  "many" 
(ch.  2.  17)  teachers  who  opposed  him,  and  who  came  to  Oo- 
rin  th  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  other  churcher, 
and  when  leaving  that  city  obtained  similar  letters  from 
the  Corinthians  to  other  churches.  The  13th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451  a.  d.)  ordained  that  "clergymen 
coming  to  a  city  where  they  were  unknown,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  officiate  without  letters  commendatory  from 
their  own  bishop."  The  history  (Acts  18.  27)  confirms  the 
existence  of  the  custom  here  alluded  to  In  the  Epistle; 
"When  Apollos  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achala  (Co- 
rinth), the  brethren  (of  Ephesus)  wrote,  exhorting  the  disci- 
ples to  receive  him."  This  was  about  two  years  beftire 
the  Epistle,  and  Is  probably  one  of  the  Instances  to  whleOS 
St.  Paul  refers,  as  many  at  Corinth  boasted  of  their  being 
followers  of  Apollos  (1  Corinthians  1.  12).  a.  out  JCptotl* 
—of  recommendation.  In  our  hearts — not  letters  born* 
merely  in  the  hands.  Your  conversion  through  my  In- 
strumentality, and  your  faith  which  is  "known  of  *:, 
men"  by  widespread  report  (1  Corinthians  1.  1-7),  an<$ 
which  is  written  by  memory  and  affection  on  my  inmoal 
heart,  and  is  borne  about  wherever  I  go,  is  my  letter  of 
recommendation  (1  Corinthians  9.  2).  known  and  re»4 
—words  akin  in  root,  sound,  and  sense  (so  ch.  1. 13).  "T* 
are  known  to  be  my  converts  by  general  knowledge :  then 
ye  are  known  more  particularly  by  your  reflecting  nay 
doctrine  In  your  Christian  life."  The  handwriting  Is  first 
"known,"  then  the  Epistle  Is  "read"  [Gbotivjs]  (ch.  4.  2. 
1  Corinthians  14. 25).  There  is  not  so  powerful  a  sermon  in 
the  world,  as  a  consistent  Christian  life.  The  eye  of  the 
world  takes  in  more  than  the  ear.  Christians'  lives  are 
the  only  religions  books  the  world  reads.  Ignatius  [ad 
JBphesum,  ch.  10.)  writes,  "Give  unbelievers  the  chance  of 
believing  through  you.  Consider  yourselves  employed 
by  God;  your  lives  the  form  of  language  In  which  Ht>  ad- 
dresses  them.  Be  mild  when  they  are  angry,  humbU 
when  they  are  haughty;  to  their  blasphemy  oppose  prayer 
without  ceasing;  to  their  inconsistency,  a  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  your  faith."  3.  declared— The  letter  is  wrttte* 
so  legibly  that  it  can  be  "read  by  all  men"  (v.  2).  7*w»* 
Uste,  "  Being  manifest.)  v  shown  to  be  an  Epistle  of  Co. rim  f 
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l  leUei  coming  manifestly  from  Christ,  and  "  ministered 
oy  us,'  i.  e.,  carried  about  and  presented  by  as  as  its  (min- 
istering) bearers  to  those  (the  world)  for  whom  it  Is  in- 
tended :  Christ  is  the  Writer  and  the  Recommender,  ye  are 
the  letter  recommending  us.  written*  not  with  Ink,  but 
with  the  SpU  It  of  the  living  God— St.  Paul  was  the  min- 
istering pen  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  as  well  as  the 
ministering  bearer  and  presenter  of  the  letter.  "Not 
with  nk"  stands  in  contrast  to  the  letters  of  commenda- 
tion which  "some"  at  Corinth  (v.  1)  used.  "Ink"  is  also 
used  here  to  Include  all  outward  materials  for  writing, 
such  as  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone  were.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  wjltten  with  ink,  but  "graven"  by  "the 
finger  of  God"  (Exodus  31.  18 ;  82.  16).  Christ's  Epistle  (his 
believing  members  converted  by  St.  Paul)  is  better  still: 
it  is  written  not  merely  with  the  finger,  but  with  the 
" Spirit  ol  the  living  God:"  it  is  not  the  "ministration  of 
death"  as  the  law,  but  of  the  "living  Spirit"  that  "glveth 
life"  (v.  6-3).  not  In— not  on  tables  (tablets)  of  stone,  as 
the  ten  commandments  were  written  (v.  7).  in  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart— An.  the  best  MSS.  read,  "  On  (your) 
hearts  (which  are)  tables  of  flesh."  Once  your  hearts  were 
spiritually  what  the  tables  of  the  law  were  physically, 
tables  of  stone,  but  God  has  "  taken  away  the  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  given  you  a  heart  of  flesh"  (fleshy, 
not  fifthly,  i.e.,  carnal;  hence  it  is  written,  "out  of  your 
liesh,"  i.e.,  your  earned  nature),  Ezekiel  11.  19;  36.  26.  Cf.  v. 
8,  "As  ye  are  our  Epistle  written  in  our  hearts,"  so  Christ 
has  In  the  first  instance  made  you  "His  Epistle  written 
with  the  Spirit  in  (on)  your  hearts."  I  bear  on  my  heart, 
as  a  testimony  to  all  men,  that  which  Christ  has  by  His 
Spirit  written  in  your  heart  [Alford]  (cf.  Proverbs  3.  3;  7. 
8;  Jeremiah  31.  81-31).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Paley 
iBorcB  I'aulinoe)  as  illustrating  one  peculiarity  of  St.  Paul's 
ityle,  viz.,  his  going  off  at  a  word  into  a  parenthetic  reflection  : 
here  it  is  on  the  word  "  Epistle."  So  " savour,"  ch.  2. 14-17. 
4.  And — Greek,  "But."  "Such  confidence,  however  (viz., 
of  our  '  sufficiency,'  v.  5, 6 ;  ch.  2. 16  [to  which  he  reverts  af- 
ter the  parenthesis],  as  ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 
'not  fainting,'  ch.  4.  1),  we  have  through  Christ  (not 
through  ourselves,  cf.  v.  18)  toward  God"  (».  e.,  In  our  rela- 
tion to  God  and  His  work,  the  ministry  committed  by 
Him  to  us,  for  which  we  must  render  an  account  to  Him). 
Confidence  toward  God  is  solid  and  real,  as  looking  to 
Him  for  the  strength  needed  now,  and  also  for  the  reward 
ef  grace  to  be  given  hereafter.  Cf.  Acts  24. 15,  "  Hope  to- 
ward God."  Human  confidence  is  unreal  in  that  it  looks 
to  man  for  its  help  and  it.s  reward.  5.  The  Greek  is,  "  Not 
that  we  are  (even  yet  after  so  long  experience  as  minis- 
ters) sufficient  to  think  anything  of  ourselves  as  (coming) 
from  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is  (derived)  from 
God."  "From"  more  definitely  refers  to  the  source  out  of 
which  a  thing  comes;  "of"  is  more  general.  "To  think," 
Greek,  to  "reason  out"  or  "devise;"  to  attain  to  sound 
preaching  by  our  reasoning*.  [Thkodorkt.]  The  "we"  re- 
fers here  to  ministers  (2  Peter  1.  21).  anything — even  the 
least.  We  cannot  expect  too  little  from  man,  or  too  much 
from  God  ©.  able — rather,  as  the  Greek  is  the  same, 
eorrespon-iing  to  v.  5,  translate,  "sufficient  a.s  ministers" 
(Ephesians  8.  7  ;  Colossiaus  1.  23).  the  new  teatament 
— "the  new  covenant"  as  contrasted  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  covenant  (1  Corinthians  11.  25;  Galatians  4.  21). 
He  reverts  here  again  to  the  contrast  between  the  law  on 
"tables  of  stone,"  and  that  "written  by  the  Spirit  on 
fleshly  tables  of  the  heart"  (v.  3).  not  of  the  letter— Joined 
with  "ministers:"  ministers  not  of  the  mere  literal  pre- 
eept,la  which  the  old  law,  as  then  understood, consisted; 
"but  of  the  Spirit,"  i. e.,  the  spiritual  holiness  which  lay 
under  the  old  law,  and  which  the  new  covenant  brings  to 
light  (Matthew  5.  17-18)  with  new  motives  added,  and  a 
new  power  of  obedience  imparted,  viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Koraans  7.  6).  Even  in  writing  the  letter  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. St.  Paul  and  the  other  sacred  writers  were  min- 
isters not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  sjHrit.  No  piety  of  spirit 
could  exempt  a  man  from  the  yoke  of  the  letter  of  each 
legal  otdinance  under  the  Old  Testament;  for  God  had 
appointed  this  as  the  way  in  which  he  chose  a  devout 
lew  to  express  his  state  of  mind  towards  God.  Chrls- 
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tianity,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  th  ■>  splriw  of  oar  east- 
ward observances  everything,  and  tht>  letter  a  secondary 
consideration  (John  4.  24).  Still  the  moral  law  of  the  tea 
commandments,  being  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  ao 
obligatory  now  as  ever;  but  put  more  on  the  Gospol 
spirit  of  "  love,"  than  on  the  letter  of  a  servile  obedience, 
and  in  a  deeper  and  fuller  spirituality  (Matthew  5. 17-48; 
Homans  13.  9).  No  literal  precepts  could  fully  compre- 
hend the  wide  range  of  holiness  which  love,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  Gospel,  suggests  to  the  be- 
liever's heart  Instinctively  from  the  word  understood  is 
its  deep  spirituality,  letter  Kllleth— by  bringing  home 
the  knowledge  of  guilt  and  its  punishment,  death;  v.  7, 
"ministration  of  death"  (Romans  7.  9).  spirit  glveth 
life— The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  when  brought  home  to  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  new  spiritual  life  to  a  man 
(Romans  6.  4, 11).  This  "  spirit  of  life"  is  for  us  In  Christ 
Jesus  (Romans  8.  2,  10),  who  dwells  In  the  believer  as  a 
"quickening" or  "life-giving Spirit"  (1  Corinthians  15.46). 
Note,  the  spiritualism  of  rationalists  is  very  different.  It 
would  admit  no  "  stereotyped  revelation,"  except  so  much 
as  man's  own  inner  Instrument  of  revelation,  the  con- 
science and  reason,  can  approve  of;  thus  making  the 
conscience  judge  of  the  written  word,  whereas  the  apos- 
tles make  the  written  word  the  Judge  of  the  conscience 
(Acts  17. 11 ;  1  Peter  4. 1).  True  spirituality  rests  on  the 
whole  written  word,  applied  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  only  Infallible  interpreter  of  Its  far-reaching 
spirituality.  The  letter  is  nothing  without  the  spirit,  In  a 
subject  essentially  spiritual.  The  spirit  is  nothing  with- 
out the  letter,  in  a  record  substantially  historical.  T.  the 
ministration  of  death — the  legal  dispensation,  summed 
up  in  the  Decalogue,  which  denounces  death  against  man 
for  transgression,  written  and  engraven  lit  stones- 
There  Is  no  "  and"  In  the  Greek.  The  lit.  translation  is, 
"  The  ministration  of  death  in  letters,"  of  which  "engraven 
on  stones"  is  an  explanation.  The  preponderance  of  old- 
est MSS.  is  for  the  English  Version  reading.  But  one,  per- 
haps the  oldest  existing  MS.,  has  "in  the  letter,"  which 
refers  to  the  preceding  words  (v.  6),  "the  letter  killeth," 
and  this  seems  the  probable  reading.  Even  if  we  read  as 
English  Version,  "  The  rni  nlstration  of  death  (written)  In 
letters,"  alludes  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  law  as  only 
bringing  us  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  "  death,"  In  contrast 
to  "  the  Spirit"  in  the  Gospel  bringing  us  "  life"  (v.  6).  The 
opposition  hetween  "the  letters"  and  "the  Spirit"  (v.  8) 
confirms  this.  This  explains  why  the  phrase  in  Greek 
should  be  "In  letters,"  Instead  of  the  ordinary  one  which 
English  Version  has  substituted,  "written  and."  was 
glorious— lil..  "  was  made  (Invested)  in  glory:"  glory  was 
the  atmosphere  with  which  it  was  encompassed,  could 
not  steadfastly  behold— lit.,  "fix  their  eyes  on."  Exo- 
dus 34.  30,  "The  skin  of  his  face  shone;  and  they  were 
afraid  to  come  nigh  him."  "  Could  not,"  therefore  means 
here,  for  fear.  The  "glory  of  Moses'  countenance"  on 
Sinai  passed  away  when  ttie  occasion  was  over:  a  type  of 
the  transitory  character  of  the  dispensation  which  he 
represented  (v.  11),  as  contrasted  with  the  permanency  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  (v.  11).  8.  be  rather  glorious 
— lit.,  "be  rather  (i.  e.,  still  more,  invested)  in  glory." 
"Shall  be,"  i.e.,  shall  be  found  to  be  in  part  now,  but 
fully  when  the  glory  of  Christ  and  His  saints  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 9.  ministration  of  condemnation — the  law  re- 
garded in  the  "letter"  whioh  "  kllleth"  (t>.  6;  Romans  7. 
9-11).  The  oldest  existing  MS.  seems  to  read  as  English 
Version.  But  most  of  the  almost  contemporary  MSS^ 
versions,  and  fathers,  read,  "  If  to  the  ministration  of 
condemnation  there  be  glory."  the  ministration  of 
righteousness — the  Gospel,  which  especially  reveals  the 
righteousness  of  God  (Romans  1.  17),  and  Imputes  right- 
eousness to  men  through  faith  in  Christ  (Romans  3.21-98 
4.  8,  22-25),  and  Imparts  righteousness  by  the  Spirt) 
(Romans  8.1-4).  exceed  —  "abound."  10.  Fnr  evm  to" 
ministration  of  condemnation,  the  law,  v.  7  (which  H*m 
been  glorified  at  Sinai  in  Moses'  person)  has  now  (Englitfa 
Version  translates  less  fitly,  "was  made  .  .  .  had")  lost  its 
glorf/  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  glory  (of  the 
Gospel):  astbp  llsji'to'  ti>e  stars  and  moon  fades  tn  U>* 
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piesence  of  the  sun.  11.  was  glorious — Hi.,  "was  with 
glory:"  or  "  marked  by  glory.'1''  that  -which  remalneth— 
abideth  (Revelation  14.  C).  Not  "  the  ministry,"  but  the 
Spirit,  and  His  accompaniments,  life  and  righteousness, 
ks  glorious  -lit.,  "lain  glory."  The  Greek  "with"  or  "by" 
is  appropriately  applied  to  that  of  which  the  glory  was 
transient.  "In"  to  that  of  which  the  glory  is  permanent. 
The  contrast  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proves  that 
St.  Paul's  chief  opponents  at  Corinth  were  Judaizers. 
1*>  such  hope— of  the  future  glory,  which  shall  result 
from  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel  (v.  8,  9).  plainness 
«f  speech— openness ;  without  reserve  (ch.  2.  17;  4.  2). 
IS.  We  use  no  disguise,  "as  Moses  put  a  veil  over  his 
face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  look  stead- 
fastly npon  the  end  of  that  which  was  to  be  dona  away." 
IEllioott,  &c]  The  view  of  Exodus  34.  30-35,  according 
to  LXX.,  is  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  that  Moses  in  going  in  to 
speak  to  God  removed  the  veil  till  he  came  out  and  hud 
spoken  to  the  people  ;  and  then  when  he  had  done  speaking, 
he  put  on  the  veil  that  they  might  not  look  on  the  end,  or  the 
fading,  o/  that  transitory  glory.  The  veil  was  the  symbol 
of  concealment,  put  on  directly  after  Moses'  speaking ;  so 
that  God's  revelations  by  him  were  interrupted  by  inter- 
vals of  concealment.  [Alford.]  But  Alford's  view 
does  not  accord  with  v.  7;  the  Israelites  "could  not  look 
steadfastly  on  the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
tenance." Plainly  Moses'  veil  was  put  on  because  of  their 
not  having  been  able  to  "look  steadfastly  at  him."  Paul 
here  (v.  13)  passes  from  the  literal  fact  to  the  truth  sym- 
bolized by  it,  the  blindness  of  Jews  and  Judaizers  to  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  law :  stating  that  Moses  put  on  the  veil 
that  they  might  not  look  steadfastly  at  (Christ,  Romans  10.  4) 
the  end  of  that  (law)  which  (like  Moses'  glory)  is  done  away. 
Not  that  Moses  had  this  purpose ;  but  often  God  attributes 
to  His  prophets  the  purpose  which  He  has  himself.  Be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  see,  God  Judicially  ga\Te  them 
up  so  as  not  to  see.  The  glory  of  Moses'  face  is  antl- 
typ'cally  Christ's  glory  shining  behind  the  veil  of  legal 
ordinances.  The  veil  which  has  been  taken  on"  to  the 
believer  is  left  on  to  the  unbelieving  Jew,  so  that  he 
3hould  not  see  (Isaiah  6. 10;  Acts  28.  26,  27).  He  stops 
ihort  at  the  letter  of  the  law,  not  seeing  the  end  of  it. 
The  evangelical  glory  of  the  law,  like  the  shining  of 
Moses'  face,  cannot  be  borne  by  a  carnal  people,  and 
theiefore  remains  veiled  to  them  until  the  Spirit  comes 
to  take  away  the  veil  (v.  14-17).  [Cameron.]  I4t-18. 
Parenthetical:  Of  Christians  in  general.  He  resumes 
the  subject  of  the  ministry,  ch.  4.  1.  14.  minds—  Greek, 
"mental  perceptions;"  "understandings."  blinded— 
rather, "  hardened."  The  opposite  to  "  looking  steadfastly 
at  the  end"  of  the  law  (v.  13).  The  veil  on  Moses'  face  is 
further  typical  of  the  veil  that  is  on  their  hearts,  untahen 
away  .  .  .  which  veil — rather,  "  the  same  veil  .  .  .  re- 
maineth  untaken  away  [lit.,  not  unveiled],  so  that  tbey  do 
uot  see  that  it  (not  the  veil  as  English  Version,  but  'the 
Old  Testament,'  or  covenant  of  legal  ordinances)  is  done 
away  (v.  7,  11, 13)  in  Christ;"  or,  as  Besoel,  "Because  it  is 
done  away  in  Christ,"  i.  e.,  it  is  not  done  away  save  in 
Christ:  the  veil  therefore  remains  untaken  away  from 
them,  because  they  will  not  come  to  Christ,  who  does 
away  with  the  law  as  a  mere  letter.  If  they  once  saw 
that  the  law  Is  done  away  in  Him,  the  veil  would  be  no 
longer  on  their  hearts  in  reading  It  publicly  in  their 
lynagogues  (so  "  reading"  means,  Acts  16. 21).  I  prefer  the 
lOrmer.  15.  the  veil  is— rather,  "  a  veil  lieth  upon  their 
heart"  (their  understanding,  affected  by  the  corrupt  will, 
John  8.  43;  1  Corinthians  2. 14).  The  Talllth  was  worn  in 
the  synagogue  by  every  worshipper,  and  to  this  veil  hang- 
ing over  the  breast  there  may  be  an  indirect  allusion  here 
[note,  1  Corinthians  lL  4):  the  apostle  making  it  symbolize 
the  spiritual  veil  on  their  heart.  16.  Moses  took  off  the 
veil  on  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  So  as  to 
the  Israelites  whom  Moses  represents,  "  whensoever  their 
heart  (It)  turns  (not  as  IDnglish  Version,  'shall  turn')  to  the 
5<ord,  the  veil  is  [by  the  very  fact]  (not  as  English  Version, 
shall  be')  taken  away."  Exodus  34.  34  Is  the  allusion; 
act  Exodus  S4.  30,  31,  as  Alfohd  thinks.  Whenever  the 
Israelites  tarn  tc  the  Lord,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  law. 


the  veil  Is  taken  off  their  hearts  in  the  presence  of  tin 
Lord :  as  the  literal  veil  was  taken  off  by  Moses  In  going 
before  God:  no  longer  resting  on  the  dead  letter,  the  veil 
they  by  the  Spirit  commune  with  God  and  with  the 
inner  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  (which  answers  tc 
the  glory  of  Moses'  face  unveiled  In  God's  presence),  IT. 
the  Lord— Christ  (v.  14,  16 ;  ch.  4.  5).  Is  that  Spirit— is  THB 
Spirit,  viz.,  that  Spirit  spoken  of  in  v.  6,  and  here  resumed 
after  the  parenthesis  (v.  7-16):  Christ  is  the  Spirit  and 
"end"  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  giveth  life  to  It,  whereas 
"the  letter  killeth"  (1  Corinthians  15.45;  Revelation  1ft 
10,  end),  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is— in  a  man's 
"heart"  (v.  15;.  Romans  8.  9,  10).  there  is  liberty— 
(John  8.30.)  "There,"  and  there  only.  Such  cease  to  be 
slaves  to  the  letter,  which  they  were  whilst  the  veil 
was  on  their  heart.  They  are  free  to  serve  God  in  the 
Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus  (Philippians  3.  3) :  they 
have  no  longer  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  of  free  sonshlp 
(Romans  8.  16;  Galatians  4.  7).  "  Liberty"  is  opposed  to 
the  letter  (of  the  legal  ordinances),  and  to  the  veil,  the 
badge  of  slavery:  also  to  the/ear  which  the  Israelites  felt 
In  beholding  Moses'  glory  unveiled  (Exodus  34.  30;  1  John 
i.  18).  18.  But  -we  all— Christians,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jews  who  have  a  veil  on  their  hearts,  answering  to  Moses' 
veil  on  his  face.  He  does  not  resume  reference  to  ministers 
till  ch.  4.  L  with  open  lace — translate,  "  with  unveiled 
face"  (the  veil  being  removed  at  conversion):  contrasted 
with  "  hid"  (ch.  4.  3).  as  In  a  glass — in  a  mirror,  vis.,  the 
Gospel,  which  reflects  the  glory  of  God  and  Christ  (ch.  4. 
4 ;  1  Corinthians  13. 12 ;  James  1.  23,  25).  are  changed  into 
the  same  image— viz.,  the  image  of  Christ's  glory,  spirit- 
ually now  (Romans  8.  29;  1  John  3.  3);  an  earnest  of  the 
bodily  change  hereafter  (Philippians  3.  21).  However 
many  they  be,  believers  all  reflect  the  same  image  of 
Christ  more  or  less:  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
from  glory  to  glory — from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another. 
As  Moses'  face  caught  a  reflection  of  God's  glory  from 
being  in  His  presence,  so  believers  are  changed  into  His 
image  by  beholding  Him.  even  as,  &c. — Just  such  a 
transformation  "as"  was  to  be  expected  from  "the  Lord 
the  Spirit"  (not  as  ISnglish  Version,  "  the  Spirit  of  tli* 
Lord")  [AlfokdJ  (v.  17):  "who  receives  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  shows  them  to  us"  (John  16. 14;  Romans  8. 10 
11).    Cf.  as  to  hereafter,  Psalm  17.  15;  Revelation  22.  -i. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver  1-18.  His  Preaching  is  Open  and  Sinckrb, 
though  to  mant  the  Gospel  is  Hidden  ;  for  he  preaches 
Christ,  not  himself:  the  human  vessel  Is  frail,  that  God 
may  have  the  glory ;  yet,  though  frail,  faith  and  the  hope 
of  future  glory  sustain  him  amidst  the  decay  of  the  out- 
ward man.  1.  Therefore — Greek,  "For  this  cause:"  Be- 
cause we  have  the  liberty-giving  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 
with  unveiled  face  behold  His  glory  (ch.  3.  17, 18).  seeing 
we  have  this  ministry—"  The  ministration  of  the  Spirit*' 
(ch.  3.  8,  9) :  the  ministry  of  such  a  spiritual,  liberty -giving 
Gospel:  resuming  ch.  3.  6,  8.  received  mercy— from  God, 
in  having  had  this  ministry  conferred  on  us  (ch.  3.  5).  Tb* 
sense  of  "mercy"  received  from  God,  makes  men  active 
for  God  (1  Timothy  1.  11-13).  we  faint  not— in  boldness 
of  speech  and  action,  and  patience  in  suffering  (v.  2,  8-li, 
&c).  SJ.  renounced — lit.,  "  bid  farewell  to."  of  dlshon* 
esty — rather,  "of  shame."  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ"  (Romans  1.  16).  Shame  would  lead  te 
hiding  (v.  3);  whereas  "  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech" 
(ch.  3.  12) ;  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth."  Cf.  ch.  3.  3, 
"  manifestly  declared."  He  refers  to  the  disingenuous  arti- 
fices of  "  many"  teachers  at  Corinth  (ch.  2. 17 ;  S.  1 ;  IL 13-15) 
handling  .  .  .  deceitfully — So  "corrupt"  or  aduUeratt 
"the  word  of  God"  (ch.  2.  17;  cf.  1  Thessalonians  2.  8,4V 
commending — recommending  ourselves:  recurring  to 
ch.  3.  1.  to — to  the  verdict  of.  every  man's  conscience-  ■ 
— (Ch.  5.  11.)  Not  to  men's  carnal  judgment,  as  tLig* 
alluded  to  (ch.  3.  1).  In  the  sight  of  God— (Ch.  2. 17 ;  Gala- 
tians 1.  10.)  3.  But  if— Yea,  even  if  (as  I  grant  is  the  case) 
bid— rather  (in  reference  to  ch.  3. 13-18),  "  veiled  "  Hid* 
(Week,  Colosslans  3.  3)  is  said  of  that  withdrawn  from 
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riew  altogethei  "  Veiled,"  of  a  thing  wltbln  reach  of  the 
iye,  bat  covered  over  to  as  not  to  be  seen.  So  It  was  in  the 
»se  of  Moses'  face,  to  them— In  the  case  only  of  them  : 
tor  in  itself  the  Gospel  Is  quite  plain,  that  are  lost— 
rather,  "  that  are  perishing"  (1  Corinthians  1. 18).  So  the 
«me  cloud  that  was  "light"  to  the  people  of  Qod,  was 
"  darkness"  to  the  Egyptian  foes  of  God  (Exodus  14.  20).  4. 
Ib  whoa  —  Translate,  "In  whose  case."  god  of  this 
world— the  worldly  make  him  their  God  (Phllippians  8.  19). 
He  is,  in  /act,  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  ruleth  in  the  children  of  disobedience"  (Ephesians  2.  2). 
minds—  "understandings:"  "mental  perceptions,"  as  in 
jli.  3.  14.  them  which  believe  not — the  same  as  "  them 
»ti>it  are  lost"  (or  "are  perishing").  Cf.  2  Thessalonians 
l  10-12.  South  quaintly  says,  "when  the  malefactor's 
ryes  are  covered,  he  is  not  far  from  his  execution"  (Esther 
r.  8).  Those  perishing  unbelievers  are  not  merely  veiled, 
>ut  blinded  (ch.  8.  14,  15):  Greek,  not  "blinded,"  but 
*  hardened."  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ — 
Trantlaie,  "The  illumination  (enlightening:  the  propa- 
gation from  those  already  enlightened,  to  others  of 
ft*  light)  of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ."  "The 
{lory  of  Christ"  is  not  a  mere  quality  (as  "glorious" 
rould  express)  of  the  Gospel,  It  Is  Its  very  essence  and 
tuloect-matter.  Image  of  God — Implying  Identity  of  na- 
ture and  essence  (John  1.  18;  Colosslans  1.  15;  Hebrews  L. 
•V  He  who  desires  to  see  "  the  glory  of  God,"  may  see  it 
'  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  (v.  6;  1  Timothy  6. 14-16).  St. 
Paul  here  recurs  to  ch.  3. 18.  Christ  Is  "  th9  Image  of  God," 
into  which  "  same  image"  we,  looking  on  It  In  the  m  lr- 
ror  of  the  Gospel,  are  changed  by  the  Spirit;  but  this 
image  is  not  visible  to  those  blinded  by  Satan.  [Alfokd.] 
I.  For— Their  blindness  is  not  our  fault,  as  if  we  had  self- 
waking  aims  in  our  preaching,  preach  .  .  .  Christ  .  .  . 
the  Lord— rather,  "  Christ  as  Lord,"  and  ourselves  as  your 
servants,"  Ac.  "Lord,"  or  Master,  Is  the  correlative 
term  to  "servants."  6.  For— Proof  that  we  are  true  ser- 
vants of  Jesus  unto  yon.  commanded  the  ll«ht—  Greek, 
"  By  speaking  the  word,  commanded  light"  (Genesis  1.  3). 
hath  shlned— rather,  as  Greek,  "  is  He  who  shlned."  (It 
is  God)  who  commanded  light,  Ac.,  that  shined,  Ac.  (Job  37. 
15) ;  Himself  our  Light  and  Sun,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of 
light  (Malachl  4.  2;  John  8. 12).  The  physical  world  an- 
swers to  the  spiritual.  In  our  hearts— in  themselves 
dark,  to  give  the  light — i.  «.,  to  propagate  to  others  the 
light,  Ac,  which  is  in  us  (cf.  Note,  v.  4).  the  glory  of  God 
—answering  to  "the  glory  of  Christ"  (Note,  v.  4).  In  the 
Enc*  of  Jesus  Christ— Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  retain 
"Jesus."  Others  omit  It.  Christ  Is  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory  of  God,  as  His  Image  (John  14.  9).  The  allusion 
Is  still  to  the  brightness  on  Moses'  "  face."  The  only  true 
and  full  manifestation  of  God's  brightness  and  glory  is 
■  in  the  face  of  Jesus"  (Hebrews  1. 8).  7.  "  Lest  any  should 
say,  How  then  Is  It  that  we  continue  to  enjoy  such  unspeak- 
able glory  in  a  mortal  body?  St.  Paul  replies,  this  very 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  proofs  of  God's  power, 
that  an  earthen  vessel  could  bear  such  splendour  and 
keep  such  a  treasure."  [Chbysostom,  Homilies,  8.  496,  A.] 
The  treasure  or  "the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
•f  God."  The  fragile  "earthen  vessel"  Is  the  body,  the 
"outward  man"  (v.  16;  cf.  v.  10),  liable  to  afflictions  and 
death.  So  the  light  In  Gideon's  pitchers,  the  type  (Judges 
7.16-20,  22).  The  ancients  often  kept  their  treasures  in  Jars 
or  vessels  of  earthenware.  "There  are  earthen  vessels 
which  yet  may  be  clean ;  whereas  a  golden  vessel  may  be 
filthy."  [BxMOKL.]  that  the  excellency  of  the  power, 
Ao.— that  the  power  of  the  ministry  (the  Holy  Spirit),  in 
respect  to  Its  surpassing  "excellency,"  exhibited  in  win- 
ning souls  (1  Corinthians  2.  4)  and  in  sustaining  us  min- 
isters, might  be  ascribed  solely  to  God,  we  being  weak  as 
earthen  vessels.  God  often  allows  the  vessel  to  be  chipped 
•Ad  broken,  that  the  excellency  of  the  treasure  contained, 
and  of  ths  power  which  that  treasure  has,  may  be  all  His 
'ft.  10,  1)  John  8.  30).  may  be  of  God  .  .  .  not  of  us— 
rather,  as  Greek,  "may  be  Gods  (may  be  seen  and  be 
laankfally  (v.  15)  acknowledged  to  betong  to  God),  and  not 
(to  some)  from  us."  The  power  not  merely  comes  from 
ttod.  but  belongs  to  Him  continually,  and  is  to  be  ascribed 
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to  him.  8.  Greek,  "Bxihq  hard  pressed,  yet  not  lnextrt 
cably  straitened ;  reduced  to  inextricable  straits"  (nomi- 
native to  "we  have,"  v.  7).  on  every  side—  Greek,  "la 
every  respect"  (cf.  v.  10,  "always;"  ch.  7.5).  This  rem 
expresses  inward  distresses;  next  verse,  etUward  dis- 
tresses (ch.  7.5).  "  Without  were  fightings;  within  were 
fears."  The  first  clause  In  each  member  of  the  series  of 
contrasted  participles.  Implies  the  earthiness of  the  vessel*, 
the  second  clause,  the  excellency  of  the  power,  perplex**!, 
but  not  In  despair—  Greek,  "not  utterly  perplexed."  As 
perplexity  refers  to  the  future,  so  "troubled"  or  "hard 
pressed"  refers  to  the  present.  9.  not  forsaken— by  God 
and  man.  Jesus  was  forsaken  by  both ;  so  much  do  His 
sufferings  exceed  those  of  His  people  (Matthew  27.  48), 
cast  down — or  "struck  down;"  not  only  "persecuted," 
i.  e.,  chased  as  a  deer  or  bird  (1  Samuel  26.  20),  bv>t  actually 
struck  down  as  with  a  dart  in  the  chase  (Hebrews  11.85-88). 
The  Greek  "always"  in  this  verse  means,  "  throughout 
the  whole  time ;"  in  v.  11  the  Greek  is  different,  and  means, 
"at  every  time,"  "In  every  case  when  the  occasion 
occurs."  bearing  about  In  the  body  the  dying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus — i.  e.,  having  my  body  exposed  to  being  pnt 
to  death  In  the  cause  of  Jesus  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "the 
Lord"),  and  having  in  it  the  marks  of  such  sufferings,  I 
thus  bear  about  wheresoever  I  go,  an  image  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour  in  my  own  person  (v.  11 ;  ch.  1.  5;  ct  1  Corin- 
thians 16.  81).  Doubtless,  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  more 
dangers  than  are  recorded  In  Acts  (cf.  ch.  7.  5*  11.  26).  1  he 
Greek  for  "  the  dying"  Is  lit.,  "the  being  made  a  corpse;" 
such  St.  Paul  regarded  his  body,  yet  a  corpse  which  shares 
in  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  it  has 
shared  in  His  dying  and  death,  that  the  life  also  ot 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  In  our  body — rather 
"may  be"— The  name  "  Jesus,"  by  Itself,  Is  often  repeated 
here,  as  St.  Paul  seems,  amidst  sufferings,  peculiarly  t* 
have  felt  its  sweetness.  In  v.  11  the  same  words  oocni 
with  the  variation  "In  our  mortal  flesh."  The  fact  of  a 
dying,  corpse-like  body  being  sustained  amidst  such 
trials,  manifests  that  "the  (resurrection)  life  also,"  afl 
well  as  the  dying,  "of  Jesus,"  exerts  its  power  in  us.  I 
thus  bear  about  in  my  own  person  an  image  of  the  rlsea 
and  living,  as  well  as  of  the  suffering, Saviour.  The  "our" 
is  added  here  to  "  body,"  though  not  in  the  beginning  of 
the  verse.  "  For  the  body  is  ours  not  so  much  In  death, 
as  in  life."  [Bengkl]  11.  we  which  live— In  the  power 
of  Christ's  "life"  manifested  In  us.  In  our  whole  man, 
body  as  well  as  spirit  (Romans  8.  10,  11 ;  Note,  v.  10;  ct  ch, 
5.  15).  St.  Paul  regards  his  preservation  amidst  so  many 
exposures  to  "death,"  by  which  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
James  were  cut  off,  as  a  standing  miracle  (ch.  11.  23).  de- 
livered unto— not  by  chance ;  by  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence, who  shows  "  the  excellency  of  His  power"  (v.  7),  la 
delivering  unto  death  His  living  saints,  that  He  may 
manifest  likb  also  In  their  dying  flesh.  "Flesh,"  the 
very  element  of  decay  (not  merely  their  "body"),  Is  by 
Him  made  to  manifest  life.  13.  The  "death"  of  Christ 
manifested  In  the  continual  "  perishing  of  our  outward 
man"  (v.  16),  works  peculiarly  In  us,  and  is  the  means  of 
working  spiritual  "life"  in  you.  The  life  whereof  we  wit- 
ness in  our  bodily  dying,  extends  beyond  ourselves,  and 
Is  brought  by  our  very  dying  to  you.  13.  Translate  as 
Greek,  "  But  having,"  Ac, ».  «.,  notwithstanding  the  trials 
Just  mentioned,  we  having,  Ac.  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 
according  as  it,  Ac.  Cf.  Romans  8.  15,  on  the  usage  of 
"spirit  of,"  Ac.  The  Holy  Spirit  acting  on  our  spirit. 
Though  "death  worketh  in  us,  and  life  in  you"  (v.  12),  yef 
as  we  have  the  same  spirit  of  faith  as  you,  we  therefore  [be- 
llevinglyj  look  for  the  same  immortal  life  as  you  [EstiubJ, 
and  speak  as  we  believe.  Alfobd  not  so  well  translate*, 
"The  same  .  .  .  faith  with  that  described  in  the  Scriptures" 
(Psalm  118.  lu).  The  balance  of  the  sentence  requires  the 
parallelism  to  be  this,  "According  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten, I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken  ;  we  also  be- 
lieve, anc"  therefore  speak,"  viz.,  without  fear,  amidst 
"afflictions"  and  "deaths"  (v.  17).  14.  Knowing — bv 
faith  (cli.5. 1.)  shall  raise  up  us  alto  at  the  resurrection. 
(1  Corinthians  6.  13, 14).  by  Jesus— The  oldest  MSS.  isn 
"with  Jesos."     present  us— vividly   p.cturinj;   the 
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>  the  eyes  (Jade  24).  with  you— (Ch.  1. 14;  1  Thessalo- 
alans  1  It,  20;  8.  18.)  15.  For— Confirming  his  assertion 
"with  yoa"  (».  14),  and  "life  .  .  .  worketh  In  you"  (v.  12). 
all  thing*  —  whether  the  afflictions  and  labours  of  us 
o&lnlaters  (t>.  P-ll),  or  your  prosperity  (t>.  12;  1  Corinthians 
I.  ID,  22;  4.  8- IS 1  for  your  wken- (2  Timothy  2.  10.)  almn- 
ftant  grace,  Ac. — rather,  "That  grace  (the  grace  which 
preserve*  us  in  trials  and  works  life  in  you),  being  made 
'.be  greater  (multiplied),  by  means  of  the  greater  number 
of  Its  recipients),  may  cause  the  thanksgiving  to  abound 
MX"  Ac.  [Chktbostom]  (ch.  1.  11;  9.  11,  12).  The  Greek  is 
susceptible  also  of  this  translation,  "That  grace,  being 
aiade  the  greater  (multiplied)  on  account  of  the  thanks- 
giving of  the  greater  number  (for  grace  already  re- 
ceived), may  abound  (abundantly  redound)  to,"  Ac. 
Thus  the  Greek  for  "abound"  has  not  to  be  taken  in 
an  active  sense,  but  in  Its  ordinary  neuter  sense,  and 
so  the  other  Greek  words.  Thanksgiving  invites  more 
abundant  grace  (2  Chronicles  20.  19-22;  Psalm  18.  3; 
50.  28).  16.  we  faint  not— notwithstanding  our  suffer- 
ings. Resuming  v.  1.  outward  man — the  body,  the  flesh. 
perish— "Is  wearing  away;"  "is  wasted  away"  by 
afflictions.  Inward  man — our  spiritual  and  true  being, 
the  "life"  which  even  In  our  mortal  bodies  (v.  11)  "mani- 
fest* the  life  of  Jesus."  la  renewed—"  is  being  renewed," 
t/ix.,  with  fresh  "grace  "  (v.  15),  and  "faith"  (v.  13,,  and  hope 
(».  17,  18).  IT.  which  Is  but  for  a  moment— "Our  pres- 
ent light  (burden  of)  affliction"  (so  the  Greek;  cf.  Matthew 
11.80).  [Alfobd.]  Cf.  "now  for  a  season  .  .  In  heaviness" 
(1  Peter  1.  6).  The  contrast,  however,  between  this  and  the 
"  eternal  weight  of  glory  "  requires,  I  think,  the  trans- 
lotion,  "Which  is  but  for  the  present  passing  moment."  So 
Wahl.  "The  lightness  of  affliction  "  (he  does  not  express 
"  burden  "  after  "  light ;"  the  Greek  is  "  the  light  of  afflic- 
tion ")  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  "weight  of  the  glory." 
worketh — rather,  "  worketh  out."  a  far  more  exceeding 
and— rather,  "  in  a  surpassing  and  still  more  surpassing 
manner  "  [Alford]  ;  "  more  and  more  exceedingly."  {El- 
ijoott,  Trench,  Ac]  Greek,  "  In  excess  and  to  excess." 
The  glory  exceeds  beyond  all  measure  the  affliction.  18. 
•••k  not  at— as  oar  aim.  things  .  .  .  seen— "earthly 
things  "  (Philippines  3.  19).  We  mind  not  the  things  seen, 
whetner  affliction  or  refreshment  come,  so  as  to  be  se- 
duced by  the  latter,  or  deterred  by  the  former.  [Chrys- 
Q8TOK.]  things  .  .  .  not  seen— not  "  the  invisible  things" 
of  Romans  1.  20,  but  the  things  which,  though  not  seen 
now,  shall  be  so  hereafter,  temporal— rather,  "  for  a 
time ;"  In  contrast  to  eternal.  English  Version  uses  "  tem- 
poral "  for  temporary.  The  Greek  Is  rightly  translated  in 
the  similar  passage,  "the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 
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Ver.  1-21.  The  Hope  (ch.  4. 17, 18)  of  Eternal  Glory 
in  the  Resurrection  Body.  Hence  arises  his  ambition 
to  be  accepted  at  the  Lord's  coming  Judgment.  Hence,  too, 
his  endeavour  to  deal  openly  with  men,  as  with  God,  in 
preaching ;  thus  giving  the  Corinthians  whereof  to  boast 
concerning  him  against  his  adversaries.  His  constraining 
motive  Is  the  transform1  ng  love  of  Christ,  by  whom  God 
oas  wrought  reconciliation  between  Himself  and  men, 
and  has  committed  to  the  apostle  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation. 1.  For— Assigning  the  reason  for  the  statement 
(eh.  4.  17),  that  affliction  leads  to  exceeding  glory,  we  know 
—assuredly  (ch.  4. 14;  Job  19.  25).  If— For  all  shall  not  die ; 
many  shall  be  "changod"  without  "dissolution"  (1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  61-63).  If  this  dally  delivering  unto  death  (ch. 
t  11)  should  end  In  actual  death,  earthly— not  the  same 
m  earthy  (1  Corinthians  15.  47).  It  stands  In  contrast  to 
"in  the  heavens."  house  of  this  tabernacle— rather, 
"  house  of  the  tabernacle."  "  House  "  expresses  morepw- 
manency  than  belongs  to  the  body ;  therefore  the  qualifi- 
cation, "of  the  tabernacle  "  (Implying  that  it  Is  shifting, 
aot  stationary),  is  added  (of.  Job  4. 19 ;  2  Peter  1. 13,  14).  It 
Uhu  answers  t»  the  tabernacle  In  the  wilderness.  Its 
wvxl'sn  frame  and  curtains  wore  out  In  course  of  time 
Toea  Israel  dwe'">  in  Canaan,  and  a  fixed  temple  was  sub- 
i>itui«d  for  it.    The  temple  and  the  tabernacle  lu  all  es- 


sentials were  one ;  there  was  the  same  ark,  the  same  clone 
of  glory.  Such  is  the  relation  between  the  "  earthly  ' 
body  and  the  resurrection  body.  The  Holy  Spirit  Is  en- 
shrined in  the  believer's  body  as  In  a  sanctuary  (1  Corinth- 
ians 3. 16).  As  the  ark  went  first  in  taking  down  the  wil- 
derness tabernacle,  so  the  soul  (which  like  the  ark  U 
sprlnkled  with  blood  of  atonement,  and  is  the  sacred  de- 
posit in  the  tnmost  shrine,  2  Timothy  1.  12)  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body;  next  the  coverings  were  removed,  an- 
swering to  the  flesh  ;  lastly,  the  framework  and  boards, 
answering  to  the  bones,  which  are  last  to  give  way  (Num- 
bers 4).  St.  Paul,  as  a  tentmaker,  uses  an  image  taken  from 
his  trade  (Acts  18.  8).  dissolved— a  mild  word  for  death, 
in  the  case  of  believers,  we  have— In  assured  prospect  of 
possession,  as  certain  as  if  It  were  in  our  hands,  laid  up 
"  in  the  heavens  "  for  us.  The  tense  is  present  (cf.  John  8. 
36;  6.  47,  "hath  ").  a  building  of  God— rather  "/rwn  God." 
A  solid  building,  not  a  temporary  tabernacle  or  tent.  "Our" 
body  stands  In  contrast  to  "from  God."  For  though  our 
present  body  be  also  from  God,  yet  It  is  not  fresh  and  per- 
fect from  His  hands,  as  our  resurrection  body  shall  be. 
not  made  with  hands — contrasted  with  houses  erected  by 
man's  hands  (1  Corinthians  15.  44-49).  So  Christ's  body  Is 
designated,  as  contrasted  with  the  tabernacle  reared  by 
Moses  (Mark  14.  58;  Hebrews  9.  11).  This  "house"  can 
only  be  the  resurrection  body,  in  contrast  to  the  "'earthly 
house  of  the  tabernacle,"  our  present  body.  The  interme- 
diate state  Is  not  directly  taken  into  account.  A  comma 
should  separate  "  eternal,"  and  "  in  the  heavens."  8.  For 
in  thin—  Greek,  "For  also  in  this;"  "herein"  (ch.  8.  10*. 
Alford  takes  It,  "  in  this  "  tabernacle.  Verse  4,  which 
seems  parailel,  favours  this.  But  the  parallelism  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  by  making  "in  this  we  groan"  refer  gene- 
rally to  what  was  just  said  (v.  1),  vie.,  that  we  cannot  ob- 
tain our  "house  in  the  heavens"  except  our  "earthly 
tabernacle"  be  first  dissolved  by  death.  "We  groan" 
(Romans  8.  23)  under  the  body's  weaknesses  now  and 
liability  to  death,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
—translate,  "earnestly  longing  to  have  ourselves  clothed 
upon,"  Ac,  viz.,  by  being  found  alive  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  so  to  escape  dissolution  by  death  (t>.  1,  4),  and  to  have 
our  heavenly  body  put  on  over  the  earthly.  The  groans 
of  the  saints  prove  the  existence  of  the  longing  desire  for 
the  heavenly  glory,  a  desire  which  cannot  be  planted  by 
God  within  us  In  vain,  as  doomed  to  disappointment,  our 
honse— Different  Greek  from  that  in  v.  1 ;  translate,  "our 
habitation,"  "  our  domicile;"  it  has  a  more  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  inhabitant  than  the  general  term  "  house  "  (•>. 
1).  [Bengel.]  from  heaven— This  domicile  is  "from 
heaven"  In  Its  origin,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  us  by  the 
Lord  at  His  coming  again  "  from  heaven  "  (1  Thessaloniana 
4.  16).  Therefore  this  "  habitation  "  or  "  domicile  "  Is  not 
heaven  Itself.  3.  If  so  be,  Ac— Our  "  desire  "  holds  good, 
should  the  Lord's  coming  find  us  alive.  Translate,  "  If  so 
be  that  having  ourselves  cl-othed  (with  our  natural  body, 
cf.  v.  4)  we  shall  not  be  found  naked"  (stripped  of  our  pres- 
ent body).  4.  For— Resuming  v.  2.  burdened  |  not  for 
that— rather,  "  in  that  we  desire  not  to  have  ourselves  un- 
clothed (of  our  present  body),  but  clothed  upon  "  (with  our 
heavenly  body),  that  mortality,  Ac— rather,  "that 
what  is  mortal  (our  mortal  part)  may  be  swallowed  up 
of  (absorbed  and  transformed  Into)  life."  Believers  shrink 
from,  not  the  consequences,  but  the  mere  act  of  dying ;  es- 
pecially as  believing  In  the  possibility  of  their  being  found 
alive  at  the  Lord's  coming  (1  Thessalonlans  4.  15),  and  so 
of  having  their  mortal  body  absorbed  into  the  Immortal 
without  death.  Faith  does  not  divest  ns  of  all  natural 
feeling,  but  subordinates  it  to  higher  feeling.  Scripture 
gives  no  sanction  to  the  contempt  for  the  body  expressed 
by  philosophers.  5.  wrought  us — framed  us  by  redemp 
tion,  justification,  and  sanctificatlon.  for  the  Kelf-oamc 
thing—"  unto  "  It ;  viz.,  unto  what  is  mortal  of  us  being 
swallowed  up  In  life  (v.  4).  who  also— The  oldest  MSK 
omit  "also."  earnest  of  the  Splrlt-(JVo<«,  ch.  1.22.)  It 
is  the  Spirit  (as  "  the  first-fruits  ")  who  creates  in  us  th* 
groaning  desire  for  our  coming  deliverance  and  glory  (Bo- 
mans  8.  23).  6.  Translate  as  Greek,  "Being  therefore  alwmyt 
con*dentand  knowing,"  Ac.    He  had  Intended  to  h»v* 
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nade  the  verb  to  this  nominative,  "  we  axe  willing"  (ra- 
Uier,  "well  content"),  bat  digressing  on  the  word 
"confident"  (v.  8,  7),  he  resumes  the  word  In  a  dif- 
ferent form,  viz.,  as  an  assertion:  "We  are  confident 
and  well  content."  "Being  confident  ...  we  are  confi- 
dent" may  be  the  Hebraic  Idiom  of  emphasis;  as  Acts  7. 
M,  Greek,  "  Having  seen,  I  have  seen,"  i.  «.,  I  have  surely 
aeen.  always— nnder  all  trials.  Bengel,  makes  the 
contrast  between  "always  confident"  and  "confident," 
especially  at  the  prospect  of  being  "absent  from  the 
body,"  Ac.  We  are  confident  as  well  at  all  time*, 
as  also  most  of  all  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  departure. 
whilst  ...  at  home  .  .  .  absent  —  translate  as  Greek, 
"  Whilst  wo  sojourn  in  our  home  In  the  body,  we  are  away 
from  our  home  in  the  Lord."  The  Image  from  a  "house" 
is  retained  (cf.  Phlllppians  3.  20 ;  Hebrews  11. 13-16 ;  13. 14). 

7.  we  walk— In  our  Christian  course  here  on  earth,  not 
toy  sight—  Greek,  "  not  by  appearance."  Our  life  is  gov- 
erned by  faith  in  our  immortal  hope ;  not  by  the  outward 
specious  appearance  of  present  things.  [Tittm.  Synonyms.] 
CX  "apparently,"  LXX.,  "  by  appearance,"  Numbers  12. 

8.  Wahju  supports  English  Version.  Ch.  4.  18  also  con- 
firms It  (cf.  Bomans  8.24;  1  Corinthians  13.  12,  13).  God 
has  appointed  In  this  life  faith  lor  our  great  duty,  and  in 
the  next,  vision  for  our  reward  [South]  (1  Peter  l.  8).  8. 
willing— IU.,  "  well  content."  Translate  also,  "  To  go  (lit., 
migrate)  from  our  home  In  the  body,  and  to  come  to  our 
home  with  the  Lord."  We  should  prefer  to  be  found  alive 
at  the  Lord's  coming,  and  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
heavenly  body  (v.  2-4).  But  feeling,  as  we  do,  the  sojourn 
In  the  body  to  be  a  separation  from  our  true  home  "  with 
the  Lord,"  we  prefer  even  dissolution  by  death  so  that  in 
the  intermediate  disembodied  state  we  may  go  to  be  "  with 
the  Lord"  (Phlllppians  1.23).  "To  be  with  Christ"  (the 
disembodied  state)  is  distinguished  from  Christ's  coming 
to  take  us  to  be  urith  Him  in  soul  and  body  (1  Thessalonlans 
i.  14-17,  "with  the  Lord").  Perhaps  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  believers  have  fulness  of  communion  with  Christ 
unseen  ;  but  not  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  another, 
antll  clothed  with  their  visible  bodies  at  the  resurrection 
[tsL  1  Thessalonlans  4. 13-17),  when  they  shall  with  Joy  re- 
cognize Christ's  image  in  each  other  perfect.  9.  Where- 
fore— with  such  a  sure  "confidence"  of  being  blessed, 
whether  we  die  before,  or  be  found  alive  at  Christ's  com- 
ing,   we  labour— lit.,  "make  It  our  ambition:"  the  only 

>  wful  ambition,  whether  present  or  absent — whether 
we  be  found  at  His  coming  present  in  the  body,  or  absent 
from  it.  accepted—  Greek,  "well-pleasing."  10.  appear 
—rather,  "  be  made  manifest.,"  viz.,  in  our  true  character. 
So  "appear,"  Greek,  "be  manifested"  (Colossians  3.  4;  cf. 
1  Corinthians  4. 5).  We  are  at  all  times,  even  now,  man- 
ifest to  God  ;  the,-,  we  shall  be  so  to  the  assembled  intelli- 
gent universe  and  to  ourselves :  for  the  Judgment  shall  be 
not  only  In  order  to  assign  the  everlasting  portion  to 
each,  but  to  vindicate  God's  righteousness,  so  that  It  shall 
be  manifest  to  all  His  creatures,  and  even  to  the  con- 
science of  the  sinner  himself,  receive— his  reward  of 
grace  proportioned  to  "the  things  done,"  Ac.  (ch.  9.  6-9; 
t  John  8).  Though  salvation  be  of  grace  purely,  Independ- 
ent of  works,  the  saved  may  have  a  greater  or  less  reward, 
according  as  he  lives  to,  and  labours  for,  Christ  more  or 
less.  Hence  there  Is  scope  for  the  holy  "ambition"  (Note, 
».  9;  Hebrews  6. 10).  This  verse  guards  against  the  Corin- 
thians supposing  that  all  share  In  the  house . .  .  "from 
heaven"  (v.  1,  2;.  There  shall  be  a  searching  Judgment 
Which  shall  sever  the  bad  from  the  good,  according  to 
their  respective  deeds,  the  motive  of  the  deeds  being  taken 
Into  account,  not  the  mere  external  act ;  faith  and  love  to 
God  are  the  sole  motives  recognized  by  God  as  sound  and 
good  (Matthew  12.  86,  37 ;  25.  35-45).  done  In  his  body— The 
Greek  may  be,  "  by  the  Instrumentality  of  the  body;"  but 
English  Version  Is  legitimate  (cf.  Greek,  Romans  2.  27). 
Justice  requires  that  substantially  the  same  body  which 
aas  been  the  instrument  of  the  unbelievers'  sin,  should 
tie  the  object  of  punishment.  A  proof  of  the  essential 
identity  of  the  nataral  ami  the  resurrection  body.  H. 
error  of  the  Lord — the  coming  Judgment,  so  full  of  ter- 
*or»  to  unbelievers.  fEy-rics.!  Kluicott  and  Alvohd,  after 
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Gbotius  and  Benuel,  translate,  "  The  fear  of  the  1a  rd' 
(ch.  7. 1 ;  Eccleslastes  12.  iS ;  Acts  9. 31 ;  Romans  3. 18;  Ephe- 
slans  5. 21).    persuade— Ministers  should  use  the  terrort 
of  the  Lord  to  persuade  men,  not  to  rouse  their  enmity 
(Jnde  23).    Bengkl,  Esttds,  and  Aitobd,  explain :  "  Per- 
suade men"  (by  our  whole  ilves,  v.  13),  viz.,  of  oar  integ- 
rity as  ministers.    But  this  would  have  been  expressed 
after  "  persuade,"  had  It  been  the  sense.    The  connection 
seems  as  follows:  He  had  been  accused  of  seeking  to 
please  and  win  men,  he  therefore  says  (ct  Galatlans  1  10X 
"  It  Is  as  knowing  the  terror  (or /ear)  of  the  Lord  that  we 
persuade  men ;  but  (whether  men  who  hear  our  preaching 
recognize  our  sincerity  or  not)  we  are  made  manifest  unto 
God  as  acting  on  such  motives  (ch.  4. 2) ;  and  I  trust  also 
In  your  consciences."    Those  so  "  manifested"  need  have 
no  "terror"  as  to  their  being  "manifested  (English  Ver- 
sion, appear)  before  the  judgment-seat"  (v.  10).    1*.  For— 
The  reason  why  he  leaves  the  manifestation  of  his  sin- 
cerity In  preaohlng  to  their  consciences  (ch.  3.  1),  viz.,  his 
not  wishing  to  "  commend"  himself  again,    occasion  to 
glory— (Ch.  L,  14)— viz.,  as  to  our  sincerity,  in  appearance 
—Greek,  "face"  (cf.  1  Samuel  16.7).    The  false  teachers 
gloried  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  In  external  rec- 
ommendations (ch.  11. 18)  their  learning,  eloquence,  wis- 
dom, riches,  not  In  vital  religion  In  their  heart.    Their 
conscience  does  not  attest  their  inward  sincerity,  as  mine 
does  (ch.  1. 12).    13.  be  — rather  as  Greek,  "have  been." 
The  contrast  Is  between  the  single  act  Implied  by  the  past 
tense,  "If  we  have  ever  been  beside  ourselves,"  and  the 
habitual  state  Implied  by  the  present,  "  Or  whether  we  be 
sober,"  i.  e.,  of  sound  mind,  beside  ourselves— The  accusa- 
tion brought  by  Festus  against  him  (Acts  26. 24).  The  holy 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  spake  of  what  God  effected  by 
His  apostolic  ministry,  seemed  to  many  to  be  boasting 
madness,     sober— humbling  myself  before  you,  and  not 
using  my  apostolic  power  and  privileges,    to  God  . . .  tor 
your  cause— The  glorifying  of  his  office  was  not  for  his 
own,  but  for  God's  glory.    The  abasing  of  himself  was  in 
adaptation  to  their  infirmity,  to  gain  them  to  Christ 
(1  Corinthians  9.22).    14.  For— Accounting  for  I:  i»  being 
"beside  himself"  with  enthusiasm:    the  love  of  Christ 
towards  us  (In  His  death  for  us,  the  highest  proof  of  it,  Ro- 
mans 5.  6-8),  producing  in  turn  love  In  us  to  him,  and  not 
mere  "terror"  (v.  11).     constralneth  us — with  Irresistible 
power  limits  us  to  the  one  great  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  considerations.    The  Greek  implies  to  compress  for- 
cibly the  energies  into  one  channel.  Love  is  jealout  of  any 
rival  object  engrossing  the  soul  (ch.  11. 1-3).    because  we 
thus  judge—  lit.,  (as)  "  having  Judged  thus:"  Implying  a 
judgment  formed  at  conversion,  and  ever  since  regarded 
as  a  settled  truth,    that  If— i.  e.,  that  since.  Bat  the  oldest 
MSS.  omit  "  If."    "That  one  died  for  all"  (Greek,  "  In  be- 
half of  all").    Thus  the  following  clause  will  be,  "There- 
fore all  (lit.,  'the  all,'  viz.,  for  whom  He  '  died')  died."    Hit 
dying  is  Just  the  same  as  if  they  all  died;  and  in  their  t*s 
dying,  they  died  to  sin  and  self,  that  they  might  live  Ui 
God  their  Redeemer,  whose  henceforth  they  are  (Romans 
6.  2-11 ;  Galatlans  2.  20;  Colossians  3.  3;  1  Peter  4. 1-3).    IS. 
they  which  live — In  the  present  life  (ch.  4. 11,  "  we  wtilch 
live")  [Alford];  or,  they  who  are  thus  Indebted  to  Hixu 
for  life  of  soul  as  well  as  body.    [Menoohius.]    died  tot 
them— He  does  not  add,  "  rose  again  for  them,"  a  phrase 
not  found  In  St.  Paul's  language.    [Bengkl.]    He  died  tn 
their  stead,  He  arose  again  for  their  good,  "for  (the  effecting 
of)  their  Justification"  (Romans  4. 25),  and  that  He  might 
be  their  Lord  (Romans  14. 7-fl).  Ellioott and  Alsord  Join 
"for   them"    with    both  "died"  and  "rose  again."   a* 
Christ's  death  is  our  death,  so  His  resurrection  Is  our  resur- 
rection; Greek,  "Who  for  them  died  and  rose  again."   no* 
henceforth—  Greek,  "  no  longer ;"  viz.,  now  that  His  death 
for  them  has  taken  place,  and  that  they  know  that  Hi« 
death  saves  them  from  death  eternal,  and  His  resurrec- 
tion life  brings  spiritual  and  everlasting   life   to  them. 
16.  Wherefore  —  because  of  our  settled  jutigment  («'.  14)i 
henceforth  —  since  our  knowing    Christ's   constraining 
love  in  His  death  for  us.     know  we  no  man  after  th* 
flesh — t. «  ,  according  to  his  mere  worldly  and  extern*! 
relations  (ch.  11.  18;  John  8.  15;   Phlllppians  3.4),  a»  dls- 
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languished  from  what  he  Is  according  to  the  Spirit,  as  a 
••new  creature"  (v.  17).  For  Instance,  the  outward  dis- 
tinctions of  Jew  or  Gentile,  rich  or  poor,  slave  or  free, 
learned  or  unlearned,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  life 
of  those  who  are  dead  in  Christ's  death,  and  alive  with 
Him  in  the  new  life  of  His  resurrection  (Oalattans  2.  6 ;  3. 
28).  yea,  thougU- The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "if  even.'' 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh— Paul  when  a  Jew  had 
looked  for  a  temporal  reigning,  not  a  spiritual,  Messiah. 
,'He  says  'Christ,"  not  Jesus:  for  he  had  not  known  per- 
sonally Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  but  he  had  looked 
tor  Christ  or  the  Messiah.)  When  once  he  was  converted 
he  no  longer  "conferred  with  flesh  and  blood  "  (Galatians 
L  16).  He  had  this  advantage  over  the  Twelve,  that  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time  he  had  never  known  Christ  save  in 
Sis  heavenly  life.  To  the  Twelve  it  was  "  expedient  that 
Christ  should  go  away  "  that  the  Comforter  should  come, 
»nd  so  they  might  know  Christ  in  the  higher  spiritual 
ispeot  and  in  His  new  life-giving  power,  and  not  merely 
*  after  the  flesh,"  in  the  carnal  aspect  of  Him  (Romans  8. 9- 
1;  1  Corinthians  15. 45;  1  Peter  3. 18;  4.1,2).  Doubtless  J  u- 
•alzlng  Christians  at  Corinth  prided  themselves  on  the 
aere  fleshly  (ch.  11.  18)  advantage  of  their  belonging  to 
srael,  the  nation  of  Christ,  or  on  their  having  seen  Him 
n  the  flesh,  and  thence  claimed  superiority  over  others 
<u  having  a  nearer  connection  with  Him  (v.  12;  ch.  10.  7). 
at.  Paul  here  shows  the  true  aim  should  be  to  know  Him 
spiritually  as  new  creatures  (v.  15, 17),  and  that  outward 
relations  towards  Him  profit  nothing  (Luke  18.  19-21; 
John  16.  7,  22;  Phlllppians  3.  3-10).  This  is  at  variance 
with  both  Romish  Mariolatry  and  transubstantlation. 
Two  distinct  Greek  verbs  are  used  here  for  "know;"  the 
flrst  ("know  we  no  man")  means  "to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with;"  the  latter  ("known  Christ  . .  .  know  .  .  . 
more  ")  is  to  recognize,  or  estimate.  St.  Paul's  estimate  of 
Christ,  or  the  expected  Messiah,  was  carnal,  but  is  so  now 
ho  more.  17.  There/ore — Connected  with  the  words  in  v. 
16,  "  We  know  Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh."  As  Christ 
has  entered  on  His  new  heavenly  life  by  His  resurrection 
and  ascension,  so  all  who  are  "in  Christ"  (i.  <?.,  united  to 
Hira  by  faith  as  the  branc-a  is  in  the  vine)  are  new  crea- 
tures (Romans  6.9-11).  "New"  In  the  Greek  implies  a 
new  nature  quite  different  from  anything  previously  ex- 
isting, not  merely  recent,  which  is  expressed  by  a  different 
Greek  word  (Galatians  6.  15).  creature — lit.,  "creation," 
and  so  vhe  creature  resulting  from  the  creation  (cf.  John  3. 
a,  5 ;  Epheetans  2.  10 ;  4.  23 ;  Colossians  3.  10, 11).  As  we  are 
"in  Chriat  "  so  "God  was  in  Christ"  (v.  19):  hence  He  is 
Mediator  bttweeu  God  and  us.  old  things — selfish,  car- 
nal views  (si.  v.  16)  of  ourselves,  of  other  men,  and  of 
Christ,  passed  away — spontaneously,  like  the  snow  of 
early  spring  [Bai»c»Ei.]  before  the  advancing  sun.  behold 
—implying  au  allusion  to  Isaiah  43.  19,  and  65. 17.  18.  all 
[thk,  Greek]  things — all  our  privileges  in  this  new  crea- 
tion (t>.  14,  15).  recvncllad  us — i.  e.,  restored  us  ("the 
world,"  t>.  19)  to  His  /avoir  by  satisfying  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice against  us.  Our  position  judicially  considered  In  the 
eye  of  the  law  is  altered,  not  as  though  the  mediation  of 
Christ  had  made  a  change  in  UoJ's  character,  nor  as  if  the 
love  of  God  was  produced  by  iho  mediation  of  Christ; 
nay,  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  o»  Christ  was  the  pro- 
vision of  God's  love,  not  its  moving  cttUi-e  (Romans  8.  32). 
Christ's  blood  was  the  price  paid  at  the  expense  of  God 
himself,  and  was  required  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of 
mercy  with  justice,  not  as  separate,  but  as,  the  eternally 
harmonious  attributes  in  the  one  and  the  same  God  (Ro- 
mans 3.  25,  26).  The  Greek  "  reconcile  "  is  recipt  joa'ly  used 
as  In  the  Hebrew  Hithpahel  conjugation,  appear,  obtain 
the  favour  o/.  Matthew  5.  24,  "Be  reconciled  io  thy 
Drother;"  i.e.,  take  measures  that  he  be  reconciled  to 
thee,  as  well  as  thou  to  him,  as  the  context  proves.  l\at- 
'.agethi,  however  (Matthew  5.  24),  implying  mutual  recco; 
stliation,  is  distinct  from  Katallagethi  here,  the  latter  rt- 
ferrlng  to  the  change  of  status  wrought  in  one  of  the  two 
parties.  The  manner  of  God  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself  is  implied  (v.  19),  vte.,  by  His  "not  imputing  their 
tTOBpaMos  to  them."  God  not  merely,  as  subsequently, 
ftnaw—n^s  tho  world  bv  inducing  them  to  lay  aside  their 


enmity,  but  In  the  first  instance,  does  so  by  satisfying  H2» 
own  Justice  and  righteous  enmity  against  sin  (Psalm  ), 
11).  Cf.  1  Samuel  29.  4,  "  Reconcile  himself  unto  his  mas- 
ter;" not  remove  his  own  anger  against  his  master,  bu» 
his  master's  against  him.  [Archbishop  Magkk,  Atone- 
ment.] The  reconciling  of  men  to  God  by  their  laying  aside 
their  enmity  is  the  consequence  of  God  laying  aside  Hlh 
just  enmity  against  their  sin,  and  follows  at  v.  20.  to  mjs 
—ministers  («;.  19,  20).  19.  God  was  In  Christ,  reconcil- 
ing—t.  e.,  God  was  by  Christ  (in  virtue  o/  Christ's  interven- 
tion) reconciling,  Ac.  "Was  reconciling"  implies  the 
time  when  the  act  of  reconciliation  was  being  carried  into 
effect  (v.  21),  viz.,  when  "God  made  Jesus,  who  knew  no 
sin,  to  be  sin  for  us."  The  compound  of  "was"  and  the 
participle  "reconcillng,"-instead  of  the  imperfect  (Greek), 
may  also  imply  the  continuous  purpose  of  God,  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself, 
whose  fall  was  foreseen.  The  expression  "  in  Christ "  foi 
"  by  Christ "  may  be  used  to  imply  additionally  that  God 
was  in  Christ  (John  10.38;  14. 10),  and  so  by  Christ  (the 
God-man)  was  reconciling,  <fcc.  The  Greek  for  "by"  or 
through  Christ  (the  best  MSS.  omit  "Jesus"),  v.  18,  is  dif- 
ferent. "  In  "  must  mean  here  in  the  person  o/  Christ.  The 
Greek  Katallasson  implies  "changing  "  or  altering  the  Ju- 
dicial status  from  one  of  condemnation  to  one  of  Justifica- 
tion. The  atonement  (at-one-vient),  or  reconciliation.  Is  the 
removal  of  the  bar  to  peace  and  acceptance  with  a  holy 
God,  which  His  righteousness  interposed  against  our  sin. 
The  first  step  towards  restoring  peace  between  us  and  God 
was  on  God's  side  (John  3.  16).  The  change  therefore  note 
to  be  effected  must  be  on  the  part  of  offending  man,  God 
the  offended  One  being  already  reconciled.  It  is  man,  not 
God,  who  now  needs  to  be  reconciled,  and  to  lay  aside  hUi 
enmity  against  God  (Romans  5. 10,  11).  ("  We  have  re- 
ceived the  atonement"  [Greek,  "reconciliation"],  cannot 
mean  "We  have  received  the  laying  aside  of  our  own  en- 
mity.") Cf.  Romans  3.  24,  25.  the  world— all  men  (Co- 
lossians 1.  20;  1  John  2.  2).  The  manner  of  the  reconciling 
is  by  His  "  not  imputing  to  men  their  trespasses,"  but  Im- 
puting them  to  Christ  the  Sin-bearer.  There  Is  no  Incon- 
gruity that  a  Father  should  be  offended  with  that  son 
whom  He  loveth,  and  at  that  time  offended  with  him 
when  He  loveth  him.  So,  though  God  loved  men  whom 
He  created,  yet  He  was  offended  with  them  when  they 
sinned,  and  gave  His  Son  to  suffer  for  them,  that  through 
that  Son's  obedience  He  might  be  reconciled  to  them  [rec- 
oncile them  to  Himself,  i.e.,  restore  them  with  justicb 
to  His  favour].  [Bishop  Peabson,  Creed.]  hath  com- 
mitted unto  us—  Greek,  "hath  put  into  our  hands." 
"Us,"  i.e.,  ministers.  20.  For  Christ  ...  In  Christ '« 
stead— The  Greek  of  both  is  the  same ;  translate  in  both 
cases,  "  on  Christ's  behalf."  be  ye  reconciled  to  God— 
English  Version  here  inserts  "ye,"  which  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  which  gives  the  wrong  impression,  as  If 
it  were  emphatic  thus :  God  Is  reconciled  to  you,  be 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  The  Greek  expresses  rather,  God 
was  the  Reconciler  in  Christ  ...  let  this  reconcilia- 
tion then  have  its  designed  effeot.  Be  reconciled  to  God, 
i.  e.,  let  God  reconcile  you  to  Himself  (v.  18,  19).  be- 
seeeh  .  .  .  pray— rather,  entreat  [plead  with  you]  .  .  .  be- 
seech." Such  "  beseeching"  is  uncommon  in  the  case  of 
"ambassadors,"  who  generally  stand  on  their  dignity  (cf. 
ch.  10.  2 ;  1  Thessalonians  2.  6,  7).  SI.  For— Omitted  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  The  grand  reason  why  they  should  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  viz.,  the  great  atonement  in  Christ  provided 
by  God,  is  stated  without  the  "for"  as  being  part  of  Uu 
message  o/  reconciliation  (v.  19).  he — God.  sin — not  a  sin 
offering,  which  would  destroy  the  antithesis  to  "  righteous* 
ness,"  and  would  make  "sin"  be  used  in  different  sense* 
in  the  same  sentence :  not  a  sinful  person,  which  would 
be  untrue,  and  would  require  in  the  antithesis  "  righteous 
men,"  not  "  righteousness ;"  but  "  sin,"  t.  e..  Me  represent- 
ative Sin- bearer  (vicariously)  of  the  aggregate  sin  ef  all  men 
past,  present,  and  future.  The  sin  of  the  world  Is  one, 
therefore  the  singular,  not  the  plural,  is  used  ;  though  its 
■•n-inifestations  are  manifold  (John  1.  29).  "  Behold  the 
L*.  ob  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tee  world." 
Cf.  '  made  a  curse  for  us."  G&iatiar.s  3.  13     for  «s-f>nj*| 
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•1b  ©or  behalf  '  Cf.  John  3.  14,  Christ  being  represented 
by  the  brazen  serpent,  the  form,  but  not  the  substance,  of 
the  old  serpent.  At  His  death  on  the  cross  the  sin-bear- 
ing for  us  wan  consummated,  knewno  sin — by  personal 
experience  (John  8.  46).  |Alford.]  Hebrews  7.  26;  1  Peter 
i.  22;  1  John  3.  ft.  might  be  inade — Not  the  same  Greek 
as  the  previous  "  made."  Rather,  "might  become."  the 
righteousness  of  God— Not  merely  righteous,  bat  right' 
tottsness  Itself;  not  merely  righteousness,  but  the  right- 
aourness  of  God,  because  Christ  is  God,  and  what  He  Is  we 
are  (1  John  4.  17),  and  He  is  "  made  of  God  unto  us  right- 
eousness." As  our  sin  Is  made  over  to  Him,  so  His  right- 
eousness to  us  (in  His  having  fulfilled  all  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  for  us  all,  as  our  representative  (Jeremiah 
Hi.  «;  1  Corinthians  1.  30).  The  innocent  was  punished 
voluntarily  as  if  guilty,  that  the  guilty  might  be  gratu- 
'tously  rewarded  as  if  Innocent  (1  Peter  2.  24).  "  Such  are 
we  In  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of 
God  himself."  [Hooker.]  In  him— by  virtue  of  our 
standing  in  Him,  and  in  union  with  Him.  (Alford.] 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-18.  His  Apostolic  Ministry  is  approved  by 
faithfulness  ik  exhortation,  in  sufferings,  in 
Exhibition  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  His 
La»gkness  o  f   Heart  to  them  calls  for  Enlarge- 

WENT    OF    TH     LB.    HEART    TO     HlJI.       EXHORTATIONS    TO 

Separation  aoM  Pollution,  l.  workers  together— 
With  God  (/  U16.4;  1  Corinthians  3.9).  Not  only  as 
"ambassad  s.  beseech— entreat  (ch.  5. 20).  He  Is  de- 
scribing hi  •  ministry,  not  exhorting  directly,  you  also 
—rather,  "  m  also  (as  well  as  God,  oh.  5.  20)  beseech"  or 
"  entreat  /on :"  v.  14, 15,  on  to  ch.  7. 1,  Is  part  of  this  en- 
treaty or  exhortation.  In  ▼alu— by  making  the  grace 
of  God  a  ground  for  continuance  in  sin  (v.  3).  By  a  life  of 
sin,  showing  that  the  word  of  reconciliation  has  been  in 
vain,  bo  far  as  you  are  concerned  (Hebrews  12.  15;  Jude  4). 
"The  grace  of  God"  here,  is  "the  reconciliation"  pro- 
vlded  by  God's  love  (ch.  5.  18, 19;  cf.  Galatians  2.  2).  "4. 
For— God's  own  promise  is  the  ground  of  onr  exhorta- 
tion, he  sslth—  God  the  F\Uher  saith  to  God  the  Son,  and 
so  to  all  believers  who  are  regarded  as  one  with  Him. 
heard  thee — In  the  eternal  purposes  of  my  love  I  have 
hearkened  to  thy  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people 
(of.  John  17.  9,  15,  20,  24).  accepted  .  .  .  accepted— The 
Oreek  of  the  latter  is  more  emphatic,  "  well-accepted." 
What  was  "an  accepted  time"  In  the  prophecy  (Isaiah  49. 
8,  Hebretv,  "in  the  season  of  grace"),  becomes  "the  well- 
accepted  time"  In  the  fulfilment  (cf.  Psalm  69. 18).  As  it  is 
God's  time  of  receiving  sinners,  receive  ye  His  grace  :  accept 
(v.  l)the  word  of  reconciliation  in  His  accepted  time,  in 
the  day  of  sal-ration— "  In  a  day  of  salvation"  (Luke  4. 18, 
It,  21;  19.42;  Hebrews  3.  7).  3.  Resuming  the  connection 
with  v.  1,  Interrupted  by  the  parenthetical  v.  2.  "  Giving 
no  offence"  (cf.  1  Corinthians  10.  83),  "approving  our- 
selves," and  all  the  other  participles  down  to  v.  10,  are 
nominatives  to  "we  also  entreat  you"  (v.  1),  to  show  the 
pains  he  took  to  enforce  his  exhortation  by  example,  as 
well  as  precept.  [Alford.]  "Offence"  would  be  given,  if 
we  were  without  "  patience"  and  the  other  qualifications 
which  he  therefore  subjoins  (cf.  Romans  14. 13).  4.  Trans- 
late,  to  mark  the  true  order  of  the  Greek  words,  "  In  every- 
thing, as  God's  ministers  recommending  ourselves,"  i.  e., 
that  our  hearers  may  give  our  message  a  favourable  hear- 
ing, through  our  consistency  in  every  respect,  not  that 
they  may  glorify  us.  Alluding  to  ch.  3.  1,  he  implies,  We 
commend  ourselves,  not  like  them  by  word,  but  by  deed. 
patience— (Ch.  12.  12.)  Put  first.  "Pure-minded"  follows 
(v.  6).  Three  triplets  of  trials  exercising  the  "patience" 
(patient  endurance)  follow:  Afflictions  (or  "tribula- 
tions"), necessities,  distresses  (or  "straits");  stripes,  im- 
prisonments, tumults;  labours,  watchlngs,  fastings.  The 
flrst  triplet  expresses  afflictions  generally;  the  second, 
those  in  particular  arising  from  the  violence  of  men;  the 
third,  those  which  he  brought  on  himself  directly  or  In- 
directly. 9.  stripes— (Ch.  11.  28,  24;  Acts  16.  28.)  impris- 
onments— (Ch.  U.  23.'.  He  had  been,  doubtless,  elsewhere 
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imprisoned  besides  at  Phillppl,  when  he  wrote  this  Epis- 
tle, tumults— (Aits  13.50;  14.5,19;  16.22;  and  receuMy 
19.23-11.)  labours— In  the  cause  of  Christ  (ch.  11.28- 
Romans  16. 12).  patchings— (Ch.  11.  27.)  Sleepless  nighta. 
fastings — The  context  here  refers  to  his  trials,  rathe* 
than  devotional  exercise*  (cf.  ch.  11.  27).  Thus  "  foodles*- 
ness"  would  seem  to  be  the  sense  (cf.  1  Corinthians  4, 11, 
Phllippians  4.  12).  But  the  usual  sense  of  the  Greek  Is 
fasts,  lu  the  strict  sense;  and  In  ch.  11.  27  it  is  B]x>ken  OS 
independently  of  "hunger  and  thirst."  (Cf.  Luke  2,  87; 
Acts  10.  30;  11.23.)  However,  Matthew  15.32;  Mark  8. 1 
Justify  the  sense,  more  favoured  by  the  context,  foodleet 
ness,  though  a  rare  use  of  the  word.  Gaussbn  remarks 
"The  apostles  combine  the  highest  offices  with  the  hum- 
blest exterior:  as  everything  in  the  Church  was  to  be  cast 
In  the  mould  of  death  and  resurrection,  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple throughout  Christianity."  6.  By.  .  .  by,  <fcc— rather, 
as  Greek,  "  In  .  .  .  in,"  Ac,  Implying  not  the  Instrument, 
but  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  his  ministry  m<i»wL 
knowledge — spiritual :  in  Gospel  mysteries,  unattainable 
by  mere  reason  (1  Corinthians  2.  6-16;  2  Corinthians  8.  «, 
17,  18).  long-suffering  .  .  .  kindness —  associated  with 
"charity"  or  "love"  (1  Corinthians  IS.  i),  as  here,  by  ths 
Holy  Ghost—  in  virtue  of  His  influences  whioh  product 
these  graces,  and  other  gifts,  "  love  unfeigned"  being  th« 
foremost  of  them.  7.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  Ibu 
power  of  God— ratcer,  "In  .  .  .  In,"  &o.  As  to  "the  wort 
of  truth"  (cf.  ch.  4.  2;  Colosslans  1.  5),  and  "  the  (miract* 
lous)powerof  God"(ch.  4. 7);  1  Corinthians  2.  4,  "lndemoa 
stratlon  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  by  the  armow- 
Greek,  "through"  or  "by  means  of  the  armour,"  A* 
"  Righteousness,"  whioh  is  the  breastplate  alone  in  Lphs 
shins  6.  13-17,  here  Is  made  the  whole  Christian  pano- 
ply (cf.  ch.  10.  4).  on  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  left— 4.  «, 
guarding  on  every  side.  8.  Translate,  "  Through  pier) 
and  dishonour"  (disgraoe),  vis;.,  from  those  in  authority^ 
and  accruing  to  us  present.  "By,"  or  "through  evil  r«v 
port  and  good  report,"  from  the  multitude,  and  affect! ag 
us  absent.  [Bengel.]  Regarded  "as  decel\ers"  by  the** 
who,  not  knowing  U>.  9),  dishonour  and  giv»  as  an  t*& 
report;  "as  true,"  by  those  who  "know"  (v.  9;  us  is.  trv: 
real  "glory"  of  our  ministry.  In  propori Ion  as  oat 
has  more  or  less  of  glory  and  good  i  eport,  In  that  de- 
gree has  he  more  or  less  of  dishonour  aad  evil  report. 
9.  unknown  .  .  .  yet  well  knt  v/m — "unknowu'  la 
our  true  character  to  those  who  "  evil  report"  of  as, 
"  Well  known"  to  those  who  hold  m  in  "  good  report"  ;v.  8^, 
Conybeare  explains,  "Uukncwn  by  men,  yet  acJc'ii/v* 
ledged  by  God"  (1  Corinthiaus  13.  It).  Perhaps  both  God  owl 
men  (believers)  are  Intended  as  knowing  him  (ch.  &  11. 
and  11.  6).  dying  .  .  .  live— (ch.  1.  9;  4.  10,  11 ;  U.  28.)  Ct 
Gaussen's  remark,  Note,  v.  6.  "  Behold"  calls  attention! 
to  the  fact  as  something  be) end  all  expectation,  esus*» 
tened  .  .  .  not  killed  —  rea.lilug  Psalm  J 18.  18.  10.  The 
"as"  no  longer  Is  used  to  eipress  the  opinion  of  his  adver- 
saries, but  the  real  state  cf  hlru  and  his  fellow-labourers. 
making  many  rich  -Sp'rltually  (1  Corinthians  1.6),  after 
the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  "  by  his  poverty  mads 
many  rich"  (ch.  8.  9)  having  nothing— Whatever  of 
earthly  goods  we  h«.re,  and  these  are  lew,  we  have  as 
though  we  had  not;  as  tenants  removable  at  will,  no* 
owners  (1  Corinthians  7.  30).  possessing  all  things — The 
Greek  implies  fU~m  possession,  holding  fast  in  poisessum  (ct 
1  Corinthians  3.  21,  22).  The  things  both  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  believer's  la 
possession,  for  he  possesses  them  all  In  Christ,  his  lasting, 
possession,  though  the  full  fruition  of  them  is  reserved  tor 
the  future  eternity.  11.  mouth  .  .  .  open  unto  >»u— 1 
use  no  concealment,  such  as  some  at  Corinth  have  I  uainn- 
ated  (ch.  4.  2).  I  use  all  freedom  and  openness  of  speeca 
to  you  as  to  beloved  friends.  Hence  he  Introduces  hern, 
"O  Corinthians"  (cf.  Phllippians  4.  15).  The  enlargement 
of  his  heart  towards  them  (ch.  7.  3)  produced  his  opmuwin 
of  mouth,  i.e.,  his  unreserved  expression  of  his  inmost 
feelings.  As  an  unloving  man  is  narrow  In  heart,  so  tu« 
apostle's  heart  is  enlarged  by  love,  so  as  to  take  In  his 
converts  at  Corinth,  not  only  with  their  graces,  but  wltte 
their  many  shortcomings  (cf.  1  Kings  4.  29;  Psalm  119.  » 
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Isaiah  80.  5).  la.  Any  constraint  ye  feel  towards  me,  or 
aarrowneaa  of  heart,  Is  not  from  want  of  largeness  of 
aeart  on  my  part  towards  yon,  bnt  from  want  of  It  on  yonr 
part  towards  me;  "bowels,"  i. «.,  affections  (cf.  ch.  12. 15). 
not  straitened  in  u*—  i.  «.,  for  want  of  room  in  onr  hearts 
%.■>  take  yon  in.  13.  Translate,  "As  a  recompense  In  the 
■vame  kind  .  .  be  enlarged  also  yourselves."  [Ellicott, 
fco.]  "  In  the  same  way"  as  my  heart  Is  enlarged  towards 
von  \v.  11),  and  "as  a  recompense"  for  it  (Galatians  4. 12). 
I  (peak  as  unto  my  children— as  children  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  recompense  their  parents'  love  with 
li-si'lar  love.  14.  Be  not—  Greek,  " Become  not."  un- 
»aually  yoked— " yoked  with  one  alien  In  spirit."  The 
'mage  is  from  the  symbolical  precept  of  the  law  (Leviticus 
»9. 19), "  Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse 
kind;"  or  the  precept  (Deuteronomy  22. 10),  "Thou  shalt 
not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together."  Cf.  Deuteron- 
omy 7.  3,  forbidding  marriages  with  the  heathen ;  also  1 
Corinthians  7.39.  The  believer  and  unbeliever  are  utterly 
heterogeneous.  Too  close  Intercourse  with  unbelievers  in 
other  relations  also  is  Included  («.  16;  1  Corinthians  8.  10; 
10.14).  fellowship— lit.,  share,  or participation,  righteous- 
mess— the  state  of  the  believer,  Justified  by  faith,  nn- 
righteousness  —  rather,  as  always  translated  elsewhere, 
"iniquity;"  the  state  of  the  unbeliever,  the  fruit  of  unbe- 
lief, light— of  which  believers  are  the  children  (1  Thes- 
•aloniaus  5.  5).  15.  Belial  —  Hebrew,  "  worthlessness,  un- 
profitableness, wickedness."  As  Satan  is  opposed  to  God, 
*nd  Antichrist  to  Christ;  Belial  being  here  opposed  to 
Christ,  must  denounce  all  manner  of  Autichristiau  un- 
cleanness.  [Bengel..]  he  that  belleveth  with  an  inndcl 
— translate,  "a  believer  with  an  unbeliever."  16.  agree- 
■tent— accordance  of  sentiments  (cf.  1  Kings  18.  21 ;  Ephe- 
•lans  5.  7, 11).  the  temple  of  God— i.  e„  you  believers  (1 
Oorinthiaus  3.  16;  6. 19).  with  Idols— Cf.  Dagon  before  the 
ark  (1  Samuel  5.  24).  as—"  even  as  God  said."  Quotation 
from  Leviticus  26. 12;  Jeremiah  31.  33;  32.  38;  Ezeklel  37. 
28,  27;  cf.  Matthew  28.  20;  John  14.  23.  walk  in  them  — 
rather,  "  among  them."  As  "dwell"  implies  the  Divine 
pretence,  so  "  walk,"  the  Divine  operation.  God's  dwelling 
in  the  body  and  soul  of  saints  may  be  illustrated  by  its 
opposite,  demoniacal  possession  of  body  and  souL  my 
people—  rather, "  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people."  17.  Quoted 
from  Isal&fc  52. 11,  with  the  freedom  of  one  inspired,  who 
gives  variations  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  ye 
separate—"  be  separated"  (Hosea  4. 17).  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing— rather,  "anything  unclean"  (ch.  7.  1;  Micah 
1 10).  Touching  is  more  polluting,  as  Implying  participa- 
tion, than  seeing,  receive  you — The  Qreek  implies,  "to 
myself;"  as  persons  heretofore  out  of  doors,  but  now  ad- 
mitted within  (ch.  5.  1-10).  With  this  accords  the  clause, 
"Come  out  from  among  them,"  viz.,  so  as  to  be  received  to 
me.  So  Ezekiel  20.  41,  "I  will  accept  you;"  and  Zepha- 
ninh  3. 19,  "gather  her  that  was  driven  out."  "  The  Inter- 
course of  believers  with  the  world  should  resemble  that 
*f  angels,  who,  when  they  have  been  sent  a  message  from 
aeaven,  discharge  their  office  with  the  utmost  prompt- 
ness, and  Joyfully  fly  back  home  to  the  presence  of  God" 
U  Corinthians  7.  31 ;  5.  9, 10).  18.  Translate,  "  I  will  be  to 
yon  in  the  relation  of  a  Father,  and  ye  shall  be  to  me  in  the 
relation  oj  sons,"  <tc.  This  Is  a  still  more  endearing  rela- 
tion than  (v.  16),  "  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  .  .  .  my 
people."  Cf.  the  promise  to  Solomon  (1  Chronicles  28.  6 ; 
Isaiah  43.  6;  Revelation  21.  3,  7 ;  Jeremiah  31. 1,  9).  Lord 
almighty—  The  Lord  the  Universal  Ruler:  nowhere  else 
Sound  but  In  Revelation.  The  greatness  of  the  Promiser 
enhances  the  greatness  of  the  promises. 

CHAPTER    VII. 
Ver.  1-18.   Self- Purification  theib  Duty  Resulting 

FBOX  THE  FOBEGOING.     HlS  LOVK  TO  THKM,  AND  JOY  AT 

the  Good  Erasers  on  thkm  of  his  Formek  Epistle,  as 
KxFOKTED  BY  TlTUS.  1.  cleanse  ourselves— This  is  the 
aoncluslor  of  the  exhortation  (ch.  6.  1,  14 ;  1  John  3.  3 ; 
fteveJatlon  22.  ID.  fllthlness— "  the  unclean  thing"  (ch. 
i.  17*  of  the  flesh— for  Instance,  fornication,  prevalent  at 
Corinth  (1  Corinthians  &  16-18).    and  spirit— for  instance, 


idolatry,  direct  or  indirect  (1  Corinthians  6.  8;  *.  I,  7  ;  K>.  7 
21,  22).    The  spirit  (Psalm  32. 2)  receives  pollution  throaga 
the  flesh,  the  Instrument  of  uncleanness.      perfecting 
holiness— The  cleansing  away  Impurity  is  a  positive  step 
towards  holiness  (ch.  6. 17).    It  Is  not  enough  to  begin  ;  the 
end  crowns  the  work  (Galatians  3.  3;  5.  7;  Philippines  L 
6).    fear  of  God— often  conjoined  with  the  consideration 
of  the  most  glorious  promises  (oh.  5.  11;  Hebrews  4.  1). 
Privilege  and  promise  go  hand  in  hand.    '£.  Receive  us— 
With  enlarged  hearts  (ch.  6.  13).    we  have  wronged  .  .  , 
corrupted  .  .  .  defrauded  no  man — (cf.  v.  9.)    This  is  the 
ground  on  which  he  asks  their  reception  of  (making  room 
for)  him  in  their  hearts.    We  wronged  none  \>y  an  undue 
exercise  of  apostolic  authority;  ti.  13  gives  an  Instance  In 
point.    We  have  corrupted  none,  viz.,  by   beguilemenU 
and  flatteries,  while  preaching  "another  Gospel,"  as  the 
false  teachers  did  (ch.  11.  3,  4).    We  have  defrauded  none 
by  "making  a  gain"  of  you  (oh.  12. 17).    Modestly  he  leaves 
them  to  supply  the  positive  good  which  he  had  done  ;  suf- 
fering all  things  himself  that  they  might  be  benefited 
{v.  9,  12;  ch.  12.  13).    3.  In  excusing  myself,  I  do  not  ac- 
cuse you,  as  though  you  suspected   me  of  such  things 
[Mknochius],   or   as    though    you    were   guilty  of   suoh 
things;  for  I  speak  only  of  the  false  apostles.    [Estiuh, 
and   Greek  commentators.]    Rather,  "as  though  you  were 
ungrateful  and  treacherous."    [Beza.J    I  .  .  .  said  before 
—inch.  6, 11. 12;  cf.  Phlllppians  1.7.  die  and  live  with  yo« 
— the  height  of  friendship.   I  am  ready  to  die  and  live  with 
you  and  for  you  (Phillppians  1.  7,  20,  24 ;  2.  17,  18).    Cf.  as 
to  Christ,  John  10.  11.    4.  boldness  of  speech — (cf.  ch.  6. 11J 
glorying  of  you — Not  only  do  I  speak  with  unreserved 
openness  to  you,  but  I  glory  (boast)  greatly  to  others  in  your 
behalf,  in  speaking  of  you.    filled  with  comfort — at  the 
report  of  Titus  (v.  6,  7,  9,  13;  ch.  1.  4).     exceeding  Joy- 
ful—  Greek,    I    overabound   with    Joy    (v.  7,  9,   16).     s«i 
tribulation — described  In  v.  5;  also  in  ch.  4.  7,  8;  6.  4,  5. 
5.  Greek,  "For  also"  (for  "even").     This   verse   Is   thus 
connected  with  ch.  2.  12,  13,  "When  I  came  to  Troas,  I 
had  no  rest  in  my  spirit;"  so  "also"  now,  when  I  came  to 
Macedonia,  my  "flesh"   had   no  rest   (he,  by  the   term 
"flesh,"  excepts  his  spiritual  consolations)  from  "fight- 
ings with  adversaries  "without"  (1  Corinthians  5.  12), and 
from  fears  for  the    Corinthian   believers  "within"  the 
Church,  owing  to  "false  brethren"  (ch.  11.  26).    Cf.  ch.  4.8- 
Deuteronomy  32.  25,  to  which    he  seems  to  allude.     6, 
Translate  In  the  order  required  by  the  Greek,  "  But  he  that 
comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  even  God."    Those 
that  are  of  an  high  spirit  are  not  susceptible  of  such  com- 
fort.    7.    when   he    told  us— Greek,  "telling  us."     We 
shared  In  the  comfort  which  Titus  felt  in  recording  yonr 
desire  (v.  13).    He  rejoiced  in  telling  the  news ;  we  in  hear- 
ing them.    [Alfobd.J    earnest  desire—  Greek,   "longing 
desire,"  viz.,  to  see  me  [Gbotius]  ;  or,  in  general,  towards 
me,  to  please  me.    mourning— over  your  own  remissness 
in  not  having  Immediately  punished  the  sin  (1  Corin- 
thians 5.  1,  Ac.)  which  called  forth  my  rebuke,     fervent 
mind—  Greek,  "zeal"  (cf.  v.  11 ;  John  2.  17).    toward  me— 
Greek,   "for  me:"   for  my  sake.    They  in  PuuVs  behalf 
showed  the  zeal  against  the  sin  which  Paul  would  have 
shown  had  he  been  present,    rejoiced  the  more— more 
than  before,  at  the  mere  coming  of  Titus.    8.  with  a  let- 
ter— Greek,  "in  the  letter,"  viz.,  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.     1  do  not  repent,  though   I  did  repent— 
translate,  "  I  do  not  regret  it,  though  I  did  regret  It."    The 
Greek  words  for  regret  and  repent  are  distinct-.    St.  Paul 
was  almost  regretting,  through  parental  tenderness,  his 
having  used  rebukes  calculated  to  grieve  the  Corinthians; 
but  now  that  he  has  learned  from  Titus  the  salutary  ef- 
fect produced  on  them,  he  no  longer  regrets  it.    for  I  per- 
ceive, Ac— This  is  explanatory  of  "I  did  repent"  or  "re- 
gret It,"  and  is  parenthetical  ("for  I  perceive  that  that 
Epistle  did  make  you  sorry,  though  It  was  but  for  a 
season").    9.  Now  I  rejoice— Whereas  "I  did  repent"  or 
regret  having  made  you  sorry  by   my  letter,   I   rejoice 
NOW,  not  that  ye  were  caused  sorrow,  but  that  youi  sor- 
row resulted  In  your  repentance,    ye  sorrowed — rather, 
as  before,  "  ye  were  made  sorry."    after  a  godly  muiati 
—UL,  "  according  to  God,"  i.  e.,  your  sorrow  having  rojcajrvi 
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k>  Hod.,  and  rendering  your  mind  conformable  to  God  (Ro- 
tcjsns  14.  22 ;  1  Peter  4.  6).  that— translate  In  Greek  order, 
•  to  the  end  that  (cf.  ch.  11.  9)  ye  might  In  nothing  receive 
damage  from  ns,"  which  ye  would  have  received,  had 
roar  sorrow  been  other  than  that  "after  a  godly  manner" 
(r.  10).  10.  worketh  .  .  .  worketh — In  the  best  Greek 
reading  the  translation  Is,  "worketh  (simply)  .  .  .  work- 
eth out.''  "Sorrow"  is  not  repentance,  but,  where  It  Is 
"godly,"  "worketh"  it ;  i.  e.,  contributes  or  tends  to  It  (the 
same  Greek  word  is  In  Romans  18. 10).  The  "  sorrow  of  the 
world"  (i.  e.,  such  as  Is  felt  by  the  worldly)  "worketh  out" 
as  Its  result  at  UiM,  (eternal)  death  (the  same  Greek  verb  is 
In  ch.  4.  17,  where  see  the  Note),  repentance  .  .  .  not  to 
be  repented  of— There  Is  not  in  the  Greek  this  play  on 
words,  so  that  the  word  qualified  is  not  "repentance" 
merely,  but  "repentance  unto  salvation;"  this,  he  says, 
none  will  ever  regret,  however  attended  with  "sorrow"  at 
the  time.  "Repentance"  implies  a  coming  to  a  right  mind; 
"regret"  implies  merely  uneasiness  of  feeling  at  the  past 
or  present,  and  is  applied  even  to  the  remorse  of  Judas 
(Matthew  27.3;  Greek,  "stricken  with  remorse,"  not  as 
English  Version,  "repented  himself");  so  that,  though 
always  accompanying  repentance,  it  is  not  always  ac- 
companied by  repentance.  "Repentance"  removes  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  "salvation"  (to  which 
"death,"  viz.,  of  the  soul,  Is  opposed).  "The  sorrow  of 
the  world"  is  not  at  the  tin  Itself,  but  at  its  penal  conse- 
quences: so  that  the  tears  of  pain  are  no  sooner  dried  up, 
than  the  pleasures  of  ungodliness  are  renewed.  So  Pha- 
raoh, Exodus  9.  27,  28-30 ;  and  Saul,  1  Samuel  15.  23-30.  Cf. 
Isaiah  9. 13;  Revelation  16. 10, 11.  Contrast  David's  "god- 
ly sorrow,"  2  Samuel  12. 13,  and  St.  Peter's,  Matthew  26. 75. 
11.  Confirmation  of  v.  10  from  the  Corinthians'  own  expe- 
rience, carefulness— solicitude,  lit.,  "  diligence :"  opposed 
to  their  past  negligence  in  the  matter.  In  yon—  Greek, 
"for  you."  yea— not  only  "carefulness"  or  diligence,  but 
also  "clearing  of  yourselves,"  viz.,  to  me  by  Titus:  anx- 
iety to  show  you  disapproved  of  the  deed.  Indignation 
—against  the  offender,  fear— of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  of 
ginning  any  more  [Sclater  and  Calvin]  :  fear  of  Paul 
[Grotius]  (1  Corinthians  4.  2,  19-21).  vehement  desire- 
longing  for  restoration  to  Paul's  approval.  [Conybeabe 
and  Ho  wson.]  "  Fear"  is  in  spite  of  one's  self.  "  Longing 
desire"  is  spontaneous,  and  implies  strong  love  and  an 
aspiration  for  correction.  [Calvin. J  "Desire"  for  the 
presence  of  Paul,  as  he  had  given  them  the  hope  of  it  (1 
Corinthians  4.19;  16.5).  [Gbotius  and  Estius.]  zeal— 
for  right  and  for  God's  honour  against  what  is  wrong. 
Or,  "  for  the.  good  of  the  soul  of  the  offender."  [Bengel.] 
revenge— translate,  "  Exacting  of  punishment"  (1  Corin- 
thians 6.  2,  3).  Their  "carefulness"  was  exhibited  In  the 
six  points  Just  specified:  "clearing  of  themselves,"  and 
"indignation"  in  relation  to  themselves;  "fear"  and 
"  vehement  desire"  in  respect  to  the  apostle;  "zeal"  and 
"  revenge"  In  respect  to  the  offender  [Benokl]  (cf.  v.  7). 
In  all— the  respects  Just  stated,  clear—  Greek,  "pure," 
viz,.,  from  complicity  in  the  guilty  deed.  "Approved  your- 
selves," Greek,  "commended  yourselves."  Whatever  sus- 
picion of  complicity  rested  on  you  (1  Corinthians  5.  2,  6) 
through  your  former  remissness,  you  have  cleared  off  by 
your  present  strenuousness  In  reprobating  the  deed.  1)4. 
though  I  -wrote  unto  you— "making  you  sorry  with  my 
letter"  (v.  8).  his  cause  that  suffered  -wrong— the  father 
of  the  Incestuous  person  who  had  his  father's  wife  (1  Co- 
rinthians 6.  1).  The  father,  thus  It  seems,  was  alive. 
that  our  care  for  yon,  &c— Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read 
thus,  "That  yocb  care  for  us  might  be  made  manifest 
unto  you,"  Ac.  But  the  words,  "unto  you,"  thus,  would 
be  rather  obscure;  still  the  obscurity  of  the  genuine  read- 
ing may  have  been  the  very  reason  for  the  change  being 
made  by  correctors  into  the  reading  of  English  Version. 
mfurd  explains  the  reading:  "He  WTOte  in  order  to 
oring  out  their  zeal  on  his  behalf  (i.  e.,  to  obey  his  com- 
inAnd),  and  make  It  manifest  to  themselves  In  God's  sight, 
t.  c,  to  bring  out  among  them  their  zeal  to  regard  and  obey 
bim."  But  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  (Includ- 
ing the  Vulgate  and  old  Italian)  support  English  Version. 
and  the  words,  "to  you,"  suit  It  better  than  the  other 
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reading.  Ch.  2.  4,  "I  wrote  .  .  .  that  ye  might  kno^ 
the  love  which  /have  more  abundantly  unto  you,"  plain- 
ly accords  with  It,  and  disproves  Alford's  assertion  thai 
English  Version  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  letter.  His  writing,  he  says  was  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual  offender,  or  the  individual 
offended,  but  from  his  "earnest  care"  or  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  13.  The  oldest  MSS.  read  thus, 
"Therefore  (Greek,  "for  this  cause,"  viz.,  because  our  a'co 
has  been  attained)  we  have  been  (English  Version,  "were," 
is  not  so  accurate)  comforted ;  yea  (  Greek,  "  but"),  in  oux 
comfort  we  exceedingly  the  more  Joyed  for  the  Joy  of 
Titus,"  &c.  (cf.  v.  7).  14.  anything — i.  e.,  at  all.  I  am  nee 
ashamed — "I  am  not  put  to  shame,"  viz.,  by  learning' 
from  Titus  that  you  did  not  realize  the  high  character  1 
gave  him  of  you.  as  .  .  .  all  things  ...  In  truth,  even 
so  our  boasting  ...  Is  found  a  truth — As  our  speaking 
in  general  to  you  was  true  (ch.  1.  18),  so  our  particular 
boasting  rather  Titus  concerning  you  Is  now,  by  his  re- 
port, proved  to  be  truth  (cf.  ch.  9.  2).  Some  oldest  MSS. 
read  expressly,  "concernfng  you:"  this  in  either  reading 
is  the  sense.  15.  his  Inward  affection — lit.,  bowels  (cf.  ch. 
6.12;  Phllippians  1.  8;  2. 1;  Colossians  3.  12).  obedience 
— <Ch.  2.  9.)  fear  and  trembling— witn  trembling  anx- 
iety to  obey  my  wishes,  and  fearful  lest  there  should  be 
aught  In  yourselves  to  offend  him  and  me  (v.  11 ;  cf.  1 
Corinthians  2.  3).  16.  therefore — Omitted  In  the  oldest 
MSS.  The  conclusion  is  more  emphatical  without  It. 
that  I  have  confidence  In  you  in  all  things — rather, 
as  Greek,  "that  in  everything  I  am  of  good  courage  con- 
cerning (lit.,  in  the  case  of)  you,"  as  contrasted  with  my 
former  doubts  concerning  you. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Ver.  1-24.  The  Collection  for  the  Saints;  1h* 
Readiness  of  the  Macedonians  a  Pattern  to  thb 
Cobinthian8;  Chbistthk  Highest  Pattern  ;  Each  is 
to  Give  Willingly  after  his  Ability;  Titos  and 
two  others  abe  the  agents  accredited  to  complete 
the  Collection.  1.  -we  do  you  to  wlt^we  make  know* 
to  you.  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of 
Macedonia— Their  liberality  was  not  of  themselves  natu- 
rally, but  of  God's  grace  bestowed  on  them,  and  enabling 
them  to  be  the  instrument  of  God's  "grace"  to  others  (». 
6, 19).  The  Importance  given  In  this  Epistle  to  the  collec- 
tion, arose  as  well  from  St.  Paul's  engagement  (Galatlans 
2.  10),  as  also  chiefly  from  his  hope  to  conciliate  the  Juda- 
Izlng  Christians  at  Jerusalem  to  himself  and  the  Gentile 
believers,  by  such  an  act  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
towards  their  Jewish  brethren.  M.  trial  of  affliction— 
The  Greek  expresses,  "in  affliction  (or  "tribulation") 
which  tested  them ;"  lit.,  "  In  a  great  testing  of  affliction." 
abundance  of  their  Joy — The  greater  was  the  depth  of 
their  poverty,  the  greater  was  the  abundance  of  their  Joy. 
A  delightful  contrast  in  terms,  and  triumph,  in  fact,  of 
spirit  over  flesh,  their  deep  poverty  —  Greek,  "  their 
poverty  down  to  the  death  of  It."  abounded  unto  the 
riches,  Ac— Another  beautiful  contrast  in  terms:  Their 
poverty  had  the  effect,  not  of  producing  stinted  gifts,  but 
of  "abounding  in  the  riches  of  liberality"  (not  as  Margin, 
"simplicity;"  though  the  idea  of  singleness  of  motive  to 
God's  glory  and  man's  good,  probably  enters  into  the  idea) 
(cf.  Romans  12.  8,  and  Margin;  ch  9.  11,  Note,  18;  James  h 
5).  3-5.  they  were  willing — rather,  supply  from  v.  5,  the 
ellipsis  thus,  "According  to  their  power  .  .  .  yea,  and  be- 
yond their  power,  they  gave."  of  themselves— not  only 
not  being  besought,  but  themselves  beseeching  us.  4t. 
that  -we  -would  receive — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
Translate  therefore,  "  Beseeching  of  us  .  .  .  the  grace  and 
fellowship  of  (i.  e.,  to  grant  them  the  favour  of  sharing  it%) 
the  ministering  unto  the  saints."  The  Macedonian 
contributions  must  have  been  from  Phillppl,  because 
Phllippl  was  the  only  Church  that  contributed  to  St. 
Paul's  support  (Phllippians  4.  10,  15,  16).  5.  And  this 
they  did,  not  as  we  hoped— translate,  "And  not  as  we 
hoped  (t.  «.,  far  beyond  oar  hopes),  but  their  own  selves 
gav*  they  first  to  the  Lord."    "First,"  not  indicating 
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priority   of  time,   but    first    of   all,   above  all   in    import- 
strict.    The  giving  of  themselves  takes  precedency  of  their 
other  gifts,  as  being  the  motive  which  led  them  to  the 
latter  (Romans  15.  16).    by  the  will  of  God— not  " accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,"  but  "moved  by  the  will  of  God, 
*-ho  made  them  willing"  (Philipplans  2. 13).    It  is  there- 
fore called  (v.  1),  "the  grace  of  God."    6.  Insomuch  thai 
-As  we  saw  ihe  Macedonians'  alacrity  in  giving,  we 
x>ulO.  not  but  exhort  Titus,  that  as  we  collected  in  Mace- 
donia, so  he  in  Corinth  should  complete  the  work  of  col- 
lecting which  he  had  already  beguu  there,  lest  ye,  the 
wealtny  people  of  Corinth,  should  be  outdone  in  liberality 
by  the  poor  Macedonians,     as  he  had  begun  —  Greek, 
"previously  begun,"  viz.,  the  collection  at  Corinth,  before 
the  Macedonians  began  to  contribute,  during  the  visit  to 
Corinth  from  which  he  had  just  returned,    finish  in  you 
the  same  grace — complete  among  you  this  act  of  grace  or 
beneficence  on  your  part,    also — as  well  as  other  things 
wnlch  he  had  to  do  among  them.  [Alfohd.]    7.  in  faith 
— (eh.  1.  24.)    utternuce — (Note,  1  Corinthians  1.  5.)    Not  as 
AliFORD,  "doct^'^e"  or  "word."    knowledge — (1  Corin- 
thians 8.  1.)  diligence— in  everything  that  is  good,    your 
leve  to  ua— lit.,  "  love  from  you  (i.  e.,  on  your  part)  in  us" 
(i  e.,  which  has  us  for  its  object ;  which  is  felt  in  the  case  of 
us).    8.  not  by  commandment — "  not  by  way  of  com- 
mandment."   by  the  occasion  of  the  forwardness  of 
others,  and,  &c— rather,  "But  by  (mention  of)  the  for- 
wardness of  others  (as  an  inducement  to  you),  and  to 
•rove  (lit ,  proving)  the  sincerity  of   your  love."     The 
Greek  is  "by  means  of,"  not  "on  account  of  the  forward- 
ness," &o.    Bkkoel,  Ellicott,  &c.  translate,  "Py  means  of 
the  forwardness  of  others,  proving  the  sincerity  of  your 
love   also."    The    former    is    the   simpler   construction 
in  the  Greek.    9.  ye  know  the  grace — the  act  of  gratui- 
tous love  whereby  the  Lord  emptied  Himself  of  His  pre- 
Tious  heavenly  glory  (Philippiaus  2.  0,  7)  for  your  sakes. 
became  poor— Yet  this  is  not  demanded  of  you  (v.  14); 
but  merely  that,  without  impoverishing  yourselves,  you 
should  relieve  others  with  your  abundance.    If  the  Lord 
did  so  much  more,  and  at  so  much  heavier  a  cost,  for  your 
sakes;  much  more  may  you  do  an  act  of  love  to  your 
brethren  at  so  little  a  sacrifice  of  self,    might  be  rich— in 
the  heavenly  glory  which  constitutes  His  riches,  and  all 
other  things,  so  far  as  Is  really  good  for  us  (cf.  1  Corinth- 
ians 3.21,22).    10.  advice— Herein  he  does  not  (as  some 
misinterpret  the  passage)  disclaim  inspiration  for  the  a-d- 
vioe  he  gives;  but  under  the  Spir'.t,  states  that  it  Is  his 
"opinion"  [Alford]  or  "Judgment"  [Ellicott,  &c],  not 
a  command,  that  so  their  offering  might  be  free  and  spon- 
taneous,   this — my  giving  you  an  advice,  not  a  commaud. 
who  have  begun  before — "  seeing  that  ye   have   begun 
before"  the  Macedonian  chui-ches  ;  "a  year  ago"  should  be 
oonnected  with  this  clause,    not  only  to  do,  but  also  to 
be  forward — There  were  three  steps:  (1.)  the  forwardness, 
more  lit.,  "the  will;"  (2.)  the  setting  about  it,  lit.,  "doing 
it;"  (8.)  completion  of  it.  [Alfokd.]    In  the  two  former, 
notonly  the  act,  but  the  intention,  the  Corinthians  preceded 
the  Macedonian*.  Bengel  explains,  "  Not  only  to  do"  for 
the  past  year,  "  but  also  to  be  forward"  or  willing  for 
THIS  YEAR.    Ellicott  translates,  "already,"  instead  of 
"  before:"  "Ye  began  already  a  year  ago,  not  only  to  do, 
but  also  to  be  forward."  It  appears  hence,  that  something 
tad  been  done  In  the  matter  a  year  before ;  other  texts, 
uowever,  show  the  collection  was  not  yet  paid  (cf.  v.  11  and 
ch.  9.  5,  7).    Tills  agrees  with  one,  and  only  one,  supposl- 
llon.  vie.,  Uiat.  every  man  had  laid  by  In  store  the  fund 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  to  contribute,  the  very  case 
which  is  shown  by  1  Corinthians  16.  2  to  have  existed. 
IPaley's  Soros  Paulina:.]     11.  perform — "complete  the 
doing  also"  (Note,  v.  10).    a  readiness  to  will—  Greek,  "  the 
readiness  of  will ;"  referring  to  v.  10,  where  the  Greek  for 
'  to  be  forward,"  ought  to  be  translated  as  here,  "  to  will." 
performance—  "completion."     [Alford.]      The    godly 
mould  shaw  the  same  zeal  to  finish,  as  well  as  to  begin 
(veil,  which  the  worldly  exhibit  in  their  undertakings 
[Jeremiah  44.25).    13.  For— Following  up  the  rule  "out 
ai  that  which  ye  have"  (v.  11),  and  no  more,    a  -willing 
ssind    rather,  as   Greek,  "the  readiness,"  viz.,  to  will. 


referring   to   v.  11.      accepted  —  Greek    "favourably   s*. 
cepted."     according  to  that  a  man   hath — The  oldewl 
MSS.  omit  "  a  man."    Translate,  "According  to  whatso- 
ever it  have ;"  the  willing  mind,  or  "readiness"  to  will,  li 
personified.    [Alford.]     Or  better,  as  Bengkl,  "St  is 
accepted  according  to  whatsoever  he  have;"  so  ch.  9.  7, 
"The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."    Cf.  as  to  David,  1 
Kings  8. 18.    God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.    He  judges 
not  according  to  what  a  man  has  the  opportunity  to  do, 
but  according  to  what  he  would  do  If  he  had  the  oppor 
tunlty  (cf.  Mark  14.  8;  acd  the  widow's  mite,  Luke  21.  3.  4). 
13.  For— Supply  from  v.  8,  "I  speak."    My  aim  is  nol 
that  others  (viz.,  the  saints  at  Jerusalem)  may  be  relieved 
at  the  cost  of  your  being  "distressed"  (so  the  Greek  for 
"burdened").     T'le   golden   rule   is,  "Love   thy   neigh- 
bour  as   thyself,"    not   more   than   thyself.     14.    by   an 
equality— "by  the  rule  of  equality"  [Alfobo]:  lit.,  "out 
of  equality."    now  at  this  time — Greek,  "at  the  present 
Juncture"  or  season,    that  their  abundance  also— The 
Greek  being  distinct  from  the  previous  "  that,"  trantlats 
"  in  order  that,"  viz.,  at  another  season,  when  your  relative 
circumstances  may  be  reversed.    The  reference  is  solely 
to  temporal  wants  and  supplies.    Those,  as  Bengkl,  who 
quote  Romans  15.  27  for  interpreting  it  of  spiritual  sup- 
plies from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  forget  that  Romans 
15.  27  refers  to  the  past  benefit  spiritually,  which  the  Jews 
have  conferred  on  the  Gentiles,  as  a  motive  to  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  not  to  a  prospective  benefit  to  be 
looked  for  from,  the  former,  which  the  text  refers  to.    15. 
Exodus  16. 18;  LXX.    As  God  gave  an  equal  portion  of 
manna  to  all  the  Israelites,  whether  they  could  gather 
much  or  little;  so  Christians  should  promote  by  liberality 
an  equality,  so  that  none  should  need  the  necessaries  of 
life   whilst   others    have   superfluities.     "Our   luxuries 
should  yield  to  our  neighbour's  comforts;  and  our  com- 
forts to  his  necessities."    [J.  Howard.]    16, 17.  Return- 
ing to  the  subject  of  v.  6.    for  you— translate,  "  Which  put 
the  same  earnest  care  for  you  into  the  heart  of  Titus," 
as  was  in  myself.    My  care  for  you  led  me  to  "desire" 
him  (t>.  6  and  17,  "  exhortation,"    the   same   Greek);  but 
Titus  had  of  himself  the  same  care,  whence  he  "  accepted 
(gladly)  my  exhortation"  (v.  17)  to  go  to  you  (v.  6).    being 
more  forv*  ard— more  earnest  than  to  need  such  exhorta- 
tion,   he  went — Greek,  "  went  forth."     We  should  say,  h4 
is  going  forth  ;  but  the  ancients  put  the  past  tense  In  letter- 
writing,  as  the  things  will  have  been  past  by  the  time 
that  the  correspondent  receives  the  letter.    "Of  his  own 
accord,"  i.  e..  It  is  true  he  has  been  exhorted  by  me  tc 
go,  but  he  shows  that  he  has  anticipated  my  desires,  and 
already,  "of  his  own  accord,"  has  desired  to  go.    18.  the 
brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Oospel — whose  praise  is 
known    in  connection  with  the  Gospel:    Luke  may  be 
meant;  not  that  "the  Gospel"  here  refers  to  his  written 
Gospel;  but  the  language  implies  some  one  well  known 
throughout  the  churches,  and  at  that  tlnu   with  Paul,  as 
Luke  then  was  (Acts  20.  6).    Not  a  Macedonian,  as  appears 
from  ch.  9.  4.    Of  all  Paul's  "companions  in  travel"  (v.  19; 
Acts  19.  29),  St.  Luke  was  the  most  prominent,  having 
been  his  companion  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  his  first 
entrance  into  Europe  (Acts  16.  10).    The  fact  that  the  per 
son  here  referred  to  was  "  chosen  of  the  churches"  a* 
their  trustee  to  travel  with  Paul  in  conveying  the  con- 
tribution to  Jerusalem,  Implies  that  he  had  resided  among 
them  some  time  before:  this  is  true  of  St.  Luke,  who  after 
parting  from  St.  Paul  at  Phllippi  (as  he  marks  by  tb« 
change  from  "we"  to  "they,"  Acts  16.)  six  years  beiore.  le 
now  again  found  in  his  company  in  Macedonia.    In  the  in- 
terim he  had  probably  become  so  well  known  that  "hlfi 
praise  was  throughout  ail  the  churches."    Cf.  ch.  12.  lit , 
Philemon  24.  He  who  is  faithful  in  the  Gospel  will  be  fai  tb 
ful  also  in  matters  of  inferior  importance.  [Bengkl. ]    ltf- 
not  that  only — notonly  praised  in  all  the  churches,  choseu 
— by  vote:    so  the  Greek,    of  the  churches  —  tnereioie 
these  companions  of  Paul  are  called  "  messengers  of  the 
churches"  (v.  23).    to  travel— to  Jerusalem,     with  this 
grace — Greek,  "in  Vie  case  of  this  grace,"  or  "gift."    to 
the  glory  of  the  same   Lord— The   oldest   MSS.  omit 
"same."     declaration  of  roar  readv  mind — The  oldest 
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MSS.  read,  "oar,"  not  your.  This  and  the  previous 
clause,  "  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord,"  dc  not  follow  "ad- 
ministered by  us,"  but  "chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel," 
Ac  The  union  of  the  brother  with  St.  Paul  In  this  affair 
of  tbe  collection  was  done  to  guard  against  suspicions  in- 
jurious "to  th<?  {lory"  of  the  Lord.  It  was  also  done  In 
order  to  producj  a  "readiness"  on  the  part  of  Paul  and 
the  brother  to  undertake  the  office  which  each,  by  him- 
self, would  he.  e  been  less  ready  to  undertake,  for  fear  of 
«ispicions  arlr.lng  (v.  20)  as  to  their  appropriation  of  «.nv 
of  the  money.  80.  Avoiding— taking  precautions  against 
this.  In  Oils  ribnndaneo — in  the  ease  of  this  abundance. 
SI.  1 JCX.  (Proverbs. 8.  4 ;  Romans  12. 17).  The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "  For  we  provide."  honest  things — "things  honour- 
able." a-a.  This  second  brother,  Birrs  supposes  to  be 
Trophtnnis;  for  a  Macedonian  is  not  meant  (ch.  9.  4): 
probably  the  same  as  was  sent  before  with  Titus  (ch.  12. 
18) ;  and  therefore  sent  from  Ephesus,  and  probably  an 
Ephesian :  all  this  is  true  of  Trophimus.  oftentimes 
.  ,  in  many  things — Join  and  translate  as  in  the  Greek, 
'many  times  in  many  things."  upon  the  great  confidence 
which  I  have  tn  yon — "through  the  great  confidence 
which  ni  has  towards  you."  [Alford.]  Bengel  better 
supports  English  Version,  "We  have  sent,  Ac,  through 
the  confidence  which  we  feel  In  regard  to  your  llber- 
erallty."  23.  fellow-helper  concerning  yon— Greek, 
"  fellow-worker  towards  you."  our  brethren— the  two 
mentioned  v.  18  and  22.  messengers—  rather,  as  the  Greek, 
-apostles:''  In  the  less  strict  sense  (Aots  14.  14).  of  the 
ehurt-hes— sent  by  the  churches,  as  we  are  by  the  Lord 
(Phlllppiaus  2,  25).  Thare  was  »n  the  synagogue  an  eccle- 
siastical offlcei.  called  "the  angel  of  the  Church,"  whence 
the  title  seems  derived  (cf.  Revelation  2.  1).  S4V.  The 
oldest  MSS.  read  "[continue]  manifesting  to  them  in  the 
face  of  the  churches  the  manifestation  of  your  love,  and 
of  our  boasting  on  your  behalf." 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-15.  Reasons  for  his  Binding  Trrcs.  Thi 
Greater  thrir  Bounti  fulness,  the  more  shall  be 
the  Return  of  Blessing  to  them,  and  Thanksgiving 
to  God.  1.  For— connected  with  ch.  8.  16:  "Show  love  to 
the  messengers  of  the  churches ;  for  as  concerns  the 
ministration  for  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to 
write  to  yon  who  are  so  forward  already."  write — em- 
phatlcal :  It  is  superfluous  to  write,  for  you  will  have  wit- 
nesses present.  [Bengel.]  9.  ready  a  year  ago— to  send 
off  the  money,  owing  to  the  apostle's  former  exhortation 
(1  Corinthians  16.  1,  2).  your  xeal— Greek,  "  the  zeal  from 
you,"  i.  «.,  on  your  part ;  propagated  from  you  to  others. 
provoked — t.  «.,  stimulated,  very  many — Greek,  "the 
greater  number,"  viz.,  of  the  Macedonians.  3.  have  I 
K»t-we  should  say,  "  I  send;"  whereas  the  ancients  put 
h  In  the  past,  the  time  which  It  would  be  by  the  time  that 
the  letter  arrived,  the  brethren— (Ch.  8.  18,  22)— Titus 
and  the  two  others,  should  be  In  vain  in  this  behalf— 
"should  be  proved  futile  in  this  particular,"  however  true 
In  general  (ch.  7.  4).  A  tacit  compliment,  softening  the 
sharp  monition,  as  I  said— as  I  was  saying  (v.  2).  4.  if 
they  of  Macedonia— rather  as  Greek,  "  if  Macedonians. 
unprepared — with  your  collection ;  see  v.  2,  "  ready," 
Greek,  "prepared."  we,  not  to  say  ye — Ye  would  natu- 
rally feel  more  ashamed  for  yourselves,  than  we  (who 
ooasted  of  you)  would  for  you.  confident  boasting— The 
oldest  MSS.  read  simply  "confidence,"  vie.,  in  your  liber- 
ality. 5.  that  they  would  go  before — translate,  "that 
they  should,"  Ac.  whereof  ye  had  notice  before — rather, 
■  promised  before ;"  "  long  announced  by  me  to  the  Mace- 
donians" (v.  2).  [Bengel.]  "Your  promised  bounty." 
Kllicott,  Ac]  not  as  of  covetousness — translate,  "  not 
as  matter  of  oovetousness,''  which  it  would  be.  If  you  gave 
niggardly.  6.  /  say— Ellicott,  Ac,  supply  the  ellipsis 
thus :  "  But  remember  this."  bountifully— lit.,  "  with,"  or 
'  in  blessings."  The  word  Itself  Implies  a  beneficent  spirit 
■»  (A»  </•«>— -  («t  v.  7,  end),  and  the  plural  implies  the  abun- 
■muk  and  liberality  of  the  gifts.  "The  reaping  shall 
jorreeprnd  to  the  proportions  and  spirit  of  the  sowing  " 


[Bengel.]  Cf.  Ezeklel  34.  26,  "Showers  of  oleaslng."  li 
according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart — Let  trie  ful  1  con 
sent  of  tbe  free  will  (ro  with  the  gift.  [Alford.]  Opposed 
to  "of  necessity,"  as  '  grudgingly"  Is  opposed  to  "a  oh«tr~ 
ful  giver" (Proverbs  22.  9;  11.  25  ;  Isaiah  32.  8).  9.  all  grar* 
— even  in  external  goods,  and  even  while  ye  bestow  on 
others.  [Bengel.]  that—"  In  order  that."  God's  gifts 
are  bestowed  on  as,  not  that  we  may  have  them  U  our- 
selves, but  that  we  may  the  more  "abound  in  good 
works"  toothers,  sufficiency— so  as  not  to  need  the  help 
of  others,  having  yourselves  from  God  "  bread  for  you" 
food"  (c  10).  in  all  things—  Greek,  "in  everything." 
every  good  work— of  charity  to  others,  which  will  be 
"your  seed  sown"  (v.  10).  9.  As  it  Is  written—  realizing 
the  highly  blessed  character  portrayed  In  Psalm  112.  s. 
He— the  "  good  man"  (Psalm  112.  5).  dispersed— as  seed 
sown  with  full  and  open  hand,  without  anxious  thought 
in  what  direction  each  grain  may  fall.  It  is  implied  alst 
that  he  has  always  what  he  may  disperse.  [Bknobl.]  9c 
In  Psalm  112.  9.  the  poor— The  Greek  word  is  here  only 
found  In  New  Testament,  "one  In  straitened  circum- 
stances, who  earns  his  bread  by  labour. "  The  word  usu- 
ally employed  means  "one  so  poor  as  to  live  by  begging.* 
his  righteousness— Here  "  beneficence:"  the  evidence  of 
his  being  righteous  before  God  and  man.  Cf.  Deuteronomy 
24.  18;  Matthew  6.  1,  "alms;"  Greek,  "righteousness." 
remaineth— unexhausted  and  unfailing.  10.  Translate, 
as  In  Isaiah  55. 10,  "He  that  mlnlstereth  (supplleth)  seed 
to  the  sower  and  bread  for  food"  {JUL,  "bread  tor  eatfug"), 
minister— rather  future,  as  the  oldest  MSS.,  "  Shall  min- 
ister (supply)  and  multiply."  your  seed— your  means  fox 
liberality,  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness-  the  heav- 
enly rewards  for  your  Christian  charity  (Matthew  10. 43). 
Righteousness  shall  be  Itself  the  reward,  even  an  it  is  the 
thing  rewarded  (Hosea  10.  12;  Matthew  5.  6;  S.  83).  11.  Ct 
v.  8.  bountifulness—  Qrei  k,  "  single-minded  liberality." 
Translated  "  simplicity,"  Romans  12.  8.  causeth  through 
us—  lu.,  "  worketh  through  us;"  i.  e.,  through  our  Instru- 
mentality as  the  distributors,  thanksgiving — on  th« 
part  of  the  recipients.  IS.  Greek,  "The  ministration  c 
this  public  Bervice  (on  your  part)  is  not  only  si:'il  furthei 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  saints  (besides  the  supplies 
from  other  quarters),  but  is  abounding  also  (viz..  In  re- 
spect to  relieving  the  necessities  of  others  in  poverty) 
through  many  thanksgivings  to  God."  13.  by— through 
occasion  of.  experiment — translate,  "tbe  experience." 
[Ellioott,  Ac]  Or,  "the  experimental  proof"  of  your 
Christian  character,  afforded  by  "this  ministration." 
they — the  recipients,  for  your  professed  subjection— 
Greek,  "  for  the  subjection  of  your  profession ;"  i,  «.,  your 
subjection  In  accordance  with  your  profession,  in  relation 
to  the  Gospel.  Ye  yield  yourselves  In  willing  subjection 
to  the  Gospel  precepts,  evinced  In  aots,  as  well  as  In  pro- 
fession, your  liberal  distribution — Greek,  "the  libera  a- 
ty  of  your  contribution  In  relation  to  them,"  Ac  14V 
Translate,  "Themselves  also  with  prayer  for  you,  longing 
after  you  on  account  of  the  exceeding  grace  of  God  (rest- 
ing) upon  you."  English  Version  1b,  however,  good  sense : 
They  glorify  God  (v.  18)  by  the  experimental  proof,  Ac, 
"and  by  their  prayer  for  you."  But  the  Greek  favours 
the  former.  15.  his  unspeakable  gift— the  gift  of  His 
own  Son,  which  Includes  all  other  Inferior  gifts  (eh.  1  9; 
Romans  8.  32).  If  we  have  received  from  God  "  His  un- 
speakable gift,"  what  great  thing  is  It,  if  ws  give  a  few 
perishing  gifts  for  His  sakeT 

CHAPTER    X. 
Ver.  1-18.    He  Vindicates  his  Afostolic  autiositi 

AGAINST  THOSE  WHO   DEPRECIATED    HTM    FOR    HUB    PER- 
SONAL Appearance.     He  will  hake  his  Power  felt 

WHEN    HE   COKES.      He    BOASTS    NOT,  LIRE  THEM,  BETOJTB 

HIS  MEASURE.     1.  I  Paul  myself— no  longer  "we,"  "na," 

"  our"  (ch.  9.  11) :  /  who  am  represented  by  depredators  as 

"base,"  Ac,  I,  the  same  Paul,  of  my  own  accord 

you;"  or  rather  "entreat,"  " exhort"  you  for 

As  "  I  beseech  you"  (a  distinct  Greek  verb,  9.7)  fer  say  sahe 

by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Chris*—  He  me* 
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iioni  these  gracesof  Christ  especially  (Psalm  18.35;  Matthew 
11. 2B;,  as  on  account  of  his  Imitation  of  them  In  particular 
he  was  despised.  [Grottos.]  He  entreats  them  by  these, 
in  order  to  show  that  though  he  must  have  recourse  to 
more  severe  measures,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  gentle 
ones  after  Christ's  example.  [Mknochius.]  "  Meekness" 
Is  more  in  the  mind  internally;  "gentleness"  in  the  ex- 
ternal behaviour,  and  In  relation  to  others;  for  instance, 
the  condescending  yieldingnes*  of  a  superior  to  an  infe- 
rior, the  former  not  insisting  on  his  strict  rights. 
[Tr*n:h.]  Bkngel  explains  it,  "By  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  derived  by  me  from  Cfirist,"  not  from  my  own 
nature:  he  objects  to  understanding  it  of  Christ's  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  since  nowhere  else  is  "gentleness" 
attributed  to  Ulm.  But  though  the  exact  Greek  word  is 
not  applied  to  Him,  the  idea  expressed  by  It  is  (cf.  Isaiah 
10.  11 ;  Matthew  12.  19,  20).  In  presence— in  personal  ap- 
ftearance  when  present  with  you.  base — Greek,  "  lowly ;" 
timid,  humbly  diffident:  opposed  to  "bold."  "Am" 
stands  here  by  ironical  concession  for  "am  reputed  to 
be"  (cf.  v.  10).  2.  I  beseech  yon — Intimating  that,  as  he 
can  beseech  In  letters,  so  he  can  be  severe  in  their  pres- 
ence, that  I  may  not  be — that  I  may  not  have  to  be  bold, 
&o.  with  that  confidence — that  authoritative  sternness.  I 
think- 1  am  minded  to  be.  as  If  we  walked  according 
to  the  flesh— His  Corinthian  detractors  Judged  of  him  by 
themselves,  as  if  he  were  Influenced  by  fleshly  motives, 
the  desire  of  favour  or  fear  of  giving  offence,  so  as  not  to 
exercise  his  authority  when  present.  3.  For— Reason 
why  they  should  regard  him  "beseeching"  them  (t>.  2) 
not  to  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  "bold"  and  stern 
exercise  of  authority,  "  We  walk  in  the  flesh,"  and  so  in 
weakness:  but  not  "accobdinq  to  the  flesh"  (v.  2).  More- 
over, though  we  walk  In  It,  we  do  not  war  according  to 
It  A  double  contrast  or  antithesis.  "They  who  accuse 
as  of  walking  after  the  flesh,  shall  And  [to  their  cost]  that 
we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh ;  therefore  compel  us  not  to 
use  our  weapons."  [Alford.]  4.  A  confutation  of  those 
who  try  to  propagate  their  creed  by  force  and  persecution 
l*f.  Luke  9.  54-66).  carnal— translate,  "  fleshly,"  to  pre- 
serve the  allusion  to  v.  2,  8.  weapons— for  punishing  of- 
ten Jing  members  {v.  6;  1  Corinthians  4.  21;  5.  5, 13);  bold- 
aews  of  speech,  ecclesiastical  discipline  (v.  8 ;  ch.  13. 10),  the 
power  of  the  word,  and  of  the  sacraments,  the  various  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Spirit,  mighty  through  God— 
Gt+sk,  "  mighty  to  God,"  t.  e.,  mighty  before  God :  not  hu- 
manly, bat  divinely  powerful.  The  power  Is  not  ours,  but 
God's.  Cf.  "  fair  to  God,"  i.  e„  divinely  fair  (Margin,  Acts 
7.  20)  Also  above  (ch.  2. 16),  "unto  God  a  sweet  savour." 
"The  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion  proves  its  truth." 
[Bkngkl.]  pulling  dowii-As  the  Greek  Is  the  same  as 
In  v.  5,  translate,  "casting  down."  Cf.  Jeremiah  1.10:  the 
Inspired  servants  of  God  Inherit  the  commission  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  strongholds— (Proverbs  21.  22) 
—viz.,  in  which  sinners  entrench  themselves  against  re- 
proof; all  that  opposes  itself  to  Christ;  the  learning,  and 
eloquence,  and  philosophical  subtleties  on  which  the  Co- 
rinthians prided  themselves.  So  Joshua's  trumpet  blast 
was  "  mighty"  under  God  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho. 5.  Imaginations— rather,  "reasonings."  Whereas 
"thought"  expresses  men's  own  purpose  and  determina- 
tion of  living  after  their  own  pleasure.  [Tittm.]  high 
thing— So  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Romans  8.  39.  A  dis- 
tinct Greek  word  from  that  In  Ephesians  3. 18,  "height," 
and  Revelation  21.  16,  which  belongs  to  God  and  heavpn 
from  whence  we  receive  nothing  hurtful.  But  "high 
thing"  Is  not  so  much  "height"  as  something  made  high, 
and  belongs  to  those  regions  of  air  where  the  powers  of 
darkness  "exalt  themselves"  against  Christ  and  us 
(Epheelans  2.  2;  6.  12;  2  Thessalonians  2.  4).  exalteth  It- 
self—2  Thessalonians  2.  4  supports  Etnglish  Version  rathar 
than  the  translation  of  Ellicott,  &c,  "  is  lifted  up."  Such 
wore  the  high  towers  of  Judaic  self-righteousness,  philo- 
sophic speculations,  and  rhetorical  sophistries,  the  "know- 
ledge" so  much  prized  by  many  (opposed  to  "the  know- 
ledge of  God"),  which  endangered  a  section  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  against  the  knowledge  of  God — True 
k  row  ledge  makes  men  humble.     Where  there  Is  exalta- 


tion of  self,  there  knowledge  of  God  is  wanting.  [Urn* 
GKi*]  Arrange  the  words  following  thus:  "  Bringing 
every  thought  (i.  e.,  intent  of  the  mindorurill)  into  captivity 
to  the  obedience  oj  Christ,"  i.  «.,  to  obey  Christ.  The  three 
steps  of  the  apostle's  spiritual  warfare  are  :  (1.)  It  demol- 
ishes what  is  opposed  to  Christ;  (2.)  it  leads  captive ;  (3.) 
it  brings  into  obedience  to  Christ  (Romans  ».  5;  16.26).  The 
"reasonings"  (English  Version,  "imaginations")  are  ut- 
terly "cast  down."  The  "mental  intents"  (English  Ver- 
sion, "thoughts")  are  taken  willing  captives,  and  tender 
the  voluntary  obedience  of  faith  to  Christ  the  Conqueror. 
0.  Translate,  "  Having  ourselves  (i.  «.,  being)  In  readiness 
to  exact  punishment  for  all  disobedience,"  <fec.  We  have 
this  in  store  for  the  disobedient:  It  will  be  brought  Into 
action  In  due  time,  when  your  obedience,  <kc.  —  He 
charitably  assumes  that  most  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
will  act  obediently;  therefore  he  says  "  ror/R  obedience." 
But  perhaps  some  will  act  otherwise;  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  give  all  an  opportunity  of  Joining  the  obedient, 
he  will  not  prematurely  exact  punishment,  but  watt 
until  the  full  number  of  those  gathered  out  to  Christ 
has  been  "completed,"  and  the  remainder  have  bees 
proved  incorrigible.  He  had  acted  already  so  at  Corinth 
(Acts  18.  6-11;  cf.  Exodus  32.  34;  Matthew  13.28-30).  7. 
Do  ye  regard  mere  outward  appearance  (mere  externa' 
recommendations,  personal  appearance,  voice,  manner 
oratory  of  teachers  present  face  to  face,  such  as  they  ad- 
mired in  the  false  teachers  to  the  disparagement  of  Paul 
v.  10;  Note,  ch.  5. 12)  f  Even  in  outward  bearing  when  I 
shall  he  present  with  you  (in  oontrast  to  "by  letters,"  ».  9) 
I  will  show  that  I  am  more  really  armed  with  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  than  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  title  of  being  peculiarly  "  Christ's"  (1  Corinthians  1, 
12).  A  Jewish  emissary  seems  to  have  led  this  party,  let 
him  of  himself  think  this  again — He  may  "of  himself," 
without  needing  to  be  taught  it  in  a  more  severe  manner, 
by  "  thinking  again,"  arrive  at  "this"  conclusion,  "that 
even  as,"  <tc.  St.  Paul  modestly  demands  for  himself 
only  an  equal  place  with  those  whom  he  had  begotten  In 
the  Gospel.  [Benokl.]  8.  "For  even  If  I  were  to  boast 
somewhat  more  exceedingly  (than  I  do,  t>.  8-6)  of  our  (apos- 
tolic) authority  (v.  6;  ch.  13. 10) ...  I  should  not  be  pat  to 
shame  (by  the  fact;  as  I  should  be  if  my  authority  proved 
to  be  without  foundation :  my  threats  of  punishment  not 
being  carried  into  effect),  for  edification  . . .  not  far . . . 
destruction— Greek,  "  for  building  up  . . .  not  for  . . .  cast- 
ing down"  (the  same  Greek  as  in  v.  6):  the  image  of  a 
building  as  in  v,  4,  5.  Though  we  "cast  down  reason- 
ings," this  Is  not  in  order  to  destroy,  but  really  to  build  up 
("edify"),  by  removing  those  things  which  are  hinder- 
ances  to  edification,  and  testing  what  is  unsound,  and 
putting  together  all  that  is  true  in  the  building.  [Chhys- 
ostom.]  9.  I  say  this  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  terrifying 
you,  as  children,  with  empty  threats.  [Bknoru]  Kktibb 
explains,  "  I  might  boast  more  of  my  authority,  but  I  for- 
bear to  do  so,  that  I  may  not  seem  as  if,"  Ac.  But  this  el- 
lipsis is  harsh:  and  v.  10,  11  confirm  Bengel's  view.  10. 
letters— Implying  that  there  had  been  already  more  tes- 
ters of  St.  Paul  received  by  the  Corinthians  than  the  one 
we  have,  viz.,  1  Corinthians ;  and  that  they  contained  strong 
reproofs,  say  they — Greek,  "says  one,"  "such  a  on*"  (•. 
11)  seems  to  point  to  some  definite  individual.  Cf.  Galsv- 
tians  5. 10 ;  a  similar  slanderer  was  in  the  Galatlan  Church, 
weak— (Ch.  12.  7;  1  Corinthians  2.3.)  There  was  nothing 
of  majesty  or  authority  in  his  manner;  he  bore  him**" 
tremblingly  among  them,  whereas  the  false  teachers  spoke 
with  authoritative  bearing  and  language.  11.  think  this 
— "  consider  this."  such  will  we  be— or  "  are,"  in  general 
not  merely  shall  we  be  at  oar  next  visit.  Us.  "We  do  not 
presume  (irony)  to  Judge  ourselves  among,  or  in  oomnar- 
lson  with,  some  of  them  that  commend  themselves."  The 
charge  falsely  brought  against  him  of  commending  Mmtejf 
(ch.  a.  1 ;  5. 12),  really  holds  good  of  the  false  teachers.  Th«- 
phrase,  "Judge  ourselves  of  the  number,"  Is  drawn  iroro 
the  testing  of  athletes  and  senators,  the  "approve!"  being 

set  down  on  the  roll.  [WlHL.]  measuring  IhrmwlTn 
by  the  mselvcs  —  "  among  themselves:"  to  correspond  u. 
the  previous  ▼nrh.  'Madge  onmelves  among  them."     n» 
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Mead  01  measuring  themselves  by  tbe  public  standard, 
they  measure  themselves  by  one  made  by  themselves: 
they  do  not  compare  themselves  with  others  who  excel 
them,  bat  with  those  like  themselves:  hence  their  high 
self-esteem.  The  one-eyed  Is  easily  king  among  the 
blind,  are  not  wise — with  all  their  boasted  "wisdom" 
(1  Corinthians  1. 19-28),  they  are  anything  but  "wise."  13. 
not  beast  without  measure — Greek,  "to  unmeasured 
bounds."  There  is  no  limit  to  a  man's  high  opinion  of 
himself,  so  long  as  he  measures  himself  by  himself  (t>.  13) 
and  his  fellows,  and  does  not  compare  himself  with  his 
superiors.  It  marks  the  personal  character  of  this  Epistle 
that  the  word  "boast"  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  it,  and 
only  twenty-six  times  in  all  the  other  Epistles  put  to- 
gether. Undeterred  by  the  charge  of  vanity,  he  felt  he 
must  vindicate  his  apostolic  authority  by  facts.  [Cony- 
bf.are  and  Howson.]  It  would  be  to  "boast  of  things 
without  our  measure,"  were  we  to  boast  of  conversions 
made  by  "other  men's  labours"  (v.  15).  distributed — ap- 
portioned. [Alfokd.]  a  measure — as  a  measure.  [Al- 
Fo&D.l  to  reach—"  that  we  should  reach  as  far  as  even  to 
you:"  not  that  he  meant  to  go  no  further  (v.  16;  Romans 
15.  20  24).  8t.  Paul's  "  measure"  is  the  apportionment  of  his 
sphere  of  Gospel  labours  ruled  lor  him  by  God.  A  "  rule" 
among  the  so-called  "apostolic  canons"  subsequently 
was,  that  no  bishop  should  appoint  ministers  beyond  his 
own  limit*.  At  Corlnlh  no  minister  ought  to  have  been 
received  without  St.  Paul's  sanction,  as  Corinth  was  ap- 
portioned to  him  by  God  as  hi*  apostolic  sphere.  The  Epis- 
tle here  Incidentally,  and  therefore  undesignedly,  con- 
firms the  Independent  history,  the  Acts,  which  represents 
Corinth  as  the  extreme  limit  as  yet  of  his  preaching,  at 
which  he  had  stopped,  after  he  had  from  Philippi  passed 
southward  successively  through  Amphlpo,,»,  Apoilonia, 
Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Athens.  [Paley'8  Horce  Pau- 
Uiub.\  14.  "We  are  not  stretching  ourselves  beyond  our 
measure,  as  (we  should  be)  if  we  did  not  reach  unto  you  : 
(but  we  do),  for  as  far  as  even  to  you  have  we  come  in 
preaching  the  Gospel."  15.  "Not  boasting  to  unmeas- 
ured bounds  (i.  e.,  not  exceeding  our  own  bounds  by 
boasting)  of  (lit.,  "  In")  other  men's  labours."  when-"  AS 
your  faith  goes  on  Increasing."  The  cause  of  his  not  yet 
reaching  with  the  Gospel  the  regions  beyond  Corinth, 
was  the  weakness  as  yet  of  their  faith.  He  desired  not  to 
leave  the  Corinthians  before  the  proper  time,  and  yet  not 
to  put  off  preaching  to  others  too  long,  enlarged  by  you 
— Qreek,  "In  your  case."  Our  success  In  your  case  will 
give  us  an  Important  step  towards  further  progress  be- 
yond you  (v.  16).  according  to  our  rnle — according  to  our 
divinely-assigned  apportionment  of  the  area  or  sphere  of 
our  work ;  for  "  we  stretch  not  ourselves  beyond  our 
measure"  (v.  14).  abundantly  —  Greek,  "unto  exceeding 
abundance:"  so  as  to  exceed  the  limits  we  have  yet 
reached  (v.  16).  16.  To — t.  e.,  so  as  to  preach  .  .  .  beyond  you 
(and)  not  to  boast,  Ac.  In  another  man's  line  of  things 
naade  ready  to  our  hand — Do  not  connect  "lino  of 
things,"  Ac;  but  "boast  of  things,"  Ac.  To  make  this 
clearer,  arrange  the  words  thus,  "Not  to  boast  as  to  things 
(already  made  by  the  preaching  of  others)  ready  to  our 
band  in  another  man's  line  (i.  e.,  within  the  line,  or  sphere 
of  labour,  apportioned  by  God  to  another).  17.  glorieth 
—translate,  to  accord  with  v.  16,  "boasteth."  In.  contrast 
to  his  opponents'  practice  of  boasting  in  another's  line  or 
sphere,  St.  Paul  declares  the  only  true  boasting  Is  in  the 
Lord  (1  Corinthians  1.  81;  15.  10).  18.  (Proverbs  27.2.) 
whom  the  Lord  commendcth — to  whom  the  Lord  has 
given  as  his  "Epistle  of  commendation,"  the  believers 
whom  he  has  been  the  instrument  of  converting: 
as  was  Rt.  Paul's  case  (ch.  8.  1-3).  Is  approved  — can 
stand  the  test  of  the  final  trial.  A  metaphor  from  test- 
ing metals  (Romans  16.10;  1  Corinthians  11.19).  So  on 
the  other  hand  those  finally  rejected  by  the  Lord  are 
termed  "reprobate  silver"  (Jeremiah  6.  30). 

OHAPTER    XI. 

Var.  I-4B.   Through  Jealousy  over  the  Corinthians, 
no  Bisn  hose  Account  o*  the  False  Apostles  than 


of  him,  he  is  Obliged  to  Commend  KiviB^t  ju  ■ 
many  Respects  Superior.  1.  Would  to  #-"  -  i  i  r  t 
as  Greek,  "  I  would  that."    bear  with  me  -I  may  &nk  .'.at 

unreasonably  to  be  borne  with;  not  so  the  false  apostles 
(u.  4,  20).  my— Not  in  the  oldest  MS8.  tolly— The  Greek 
Is  a  milder  term  than  that  for  "  foolishness"  in  1  Corin- 
thians 3.  19;  Matthew  5.  22;  25.  2.  The  dreek  for  folly* 
here  implies  imprudence  ;  the  Greek  tot  "  foolishness"  In- 
cludes the  idea  of  perversity  and  wickedness,  and  indeed 
bear— A  request  (so  v.  16).  But  the  Greek  and  the  sens* 
favour  the  translation,  "  But  Indeed  (I  need  not  wish  It, 
for)  ye  do  bear  with  me;"  still  I  wlsu  you  to  bear  with  m< 
further,  whilst  I  enter  at  large  into  self-commendations. 
a.  For  I  am  Jealous— The  Justification  of  his  self-com- 
mendations lies  In  his  zealous  care  lest  they  should  fall 
from  Christ,  to  whom  he,  as  "  the  friend  of  the  Bride- 
groom" (John  3.  29),  has  espoused  them ;  in  order  to  lead 
them  back  from  the  false  apostles  to  Christ,  he  Is  obliged 
to  boast  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  in  a  way  which,  but  for 
the  motive,  would  be  "folly."  godly  jealousy  — it*., 
"Jealousy  of  God"  (cf.  ch.  1.12,  "  godly  sincerity,  "lit.,  "sin- 
cerity of  God").  "  If  I  am  immoderate,  I  am  Immoderate 
to  God."  [Benoel.]  A  Jealousy  which  has  God's  honour 
at  heart  (1  Kings  19.  10).  I  .  .  .  espoused  you— St.  Paul 
uses  a  Greek  term  applied  properly  to  the  bridegroom,  Just 
as  he  ascribes  to  himself  "Jealousy,"  a  feeling  properly 
belonging  to  the  husband;  so  entirely  does  he  identify 
himself  with  Christ,  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to 
Christ — at  His  coming,  when  the  heavenly  marriage  shall 
take  place  (Matthew  25.  6  ;  Revelation  19.  7,  9).  What  St. 
Paul  here  says  he  desires  to  do,  viz.,  "  present"  the  Church 
as  "  a  chaste  virgin"  to  Christ,  Christ  Himself  is  said  to  do 
in  the  fuller  sense.  Whatever  ministers  do  effectively,  Is 
really  done  by  Christ  (Epheslans  5.  27-32).  The  espousals 
are  going  on  now.  He  does  not  say  "chaste  virgins;"  for 
not  individual  members,  but  the  whole  body  of  believers 
conjointly  constitute  the  Bride.  3.  I  fear — (ch.  12.  20) — not 
Inconsistent  with  love.  His  source  of  fear  was  their 
yielding  cnaracier.  subtllty — the  utter  foe  of  the  sim- 
plicity" which  is  Intent  on  one  object,  Jesus,  and  seetfa 
none  "other,"  and  no  "other"  and  different  Spirit  (v.  4): 
but  loves  him  with  tender  singleness  of  affectiok. 
Where  Eve  first  gave  way,  was  in  mentally  harbouring 
for  a  moment  the  possibility  insinuated  by  the  serpent, 
of  God  not  having  her  truest  interests  at  heart,  and  of 
this  "other"  professing  friend  being  more  concerned  for 
her  than  God.  corrupted  —  so  as  to  lose  their  virgin 
purity  through  seducers  (v.  4).  The  same  Greek  stands  for 
"  minds"  as  for  "  thoughts"  (ch.  10.  5,  where  see  note);  in- 
tents of  the  will,  or  mind.  The  oldest  MSS.,  after  "  siin  pli- 
olty,"  add,  "and  the  purity"  or  "chastity."  in  Christ— 
rather,  "that  is  towards  Christ."  4.  if,  Ac— which  in  fact 
Is  impossible.  However,  if  it  were  possible,  ye  might 
then  bear  with  them  (see  Note,  v.  1).  But  there  can  be  no 
new  Gospel ;  there  Is  but  the  one  which  I  first  pn  ached ; 
therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  "  borne"  by  you,  that  the  false 
teachers  should  attempt  to  supersede  me.  he  t/.at  eoiu- 
eth— the  high-sounding  title  assumed  by  the  fa.se  teach- 
ers, who  arrogated  Christ's  own  peculiar  titlt  I.Greek,  Mat- 
thew 11.  3,  and  Hebrews  10.  37),  "He  that  is  coming." 
Perhaps  he  was  leader  of  the  party  which  ivi'.uined  pecu- 
liarly to  be  "Christ's"  (ch.  10.  7;  1  Corinthians  1.  12); 
hence  his  assumption  of  the  title,  preach exh  .  .  .  receive 
— is  preaching  .  .  .  ye  are  receiving.  Jfcos — the  "Jesus" 
of  Gospel  history.  He  therefore  does  jjt  say  "Christ," 
which  refers  to  the  office,  another  .  another—  Greek, 
"another  Jesus  ...  a  different  Spirit  .  .  a  different  Gos- 
pel." Another  Implies  a  distinct  lnd;  rfdual  of  the  saint 
kind  ;  different  implies  one  quite  diu'/uct  in  kind,  which 
ye  have  not  received — from  us.  Si  J/ it  .  .  .  received  .  .  , 
Gospel  .  .  .  accepted — The  will  of  .nan  Is  passive  In  re- 
ceiving the  "  Spirit  :"  but  It  isar'lvely  concurrent  wit* 
the  will  of  God  (which  goes  befo  ■>>  to  give  the  good  wilS 
in  accepting  the  "Gospel."  y«  might  well  bear  wttefc 
Him  —  There  would  be  an  ox  .use  for  your  conduct, 
though  a  bad  one  (for  ye  ougM  U  give  heed  to  no  Gospel 
other  than  what  ye  have  alroioy  heard  from  me.  Gait* 
tlans  1.  «,  7);  but  tbe  false  te*»   lers  do  net  even   umlaut 
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U&ey  ha<re  "amotber  Jeans'*  and  a  "different  Gospel"  to 
taring  l>«fore  yon;  they  merely  try  to  supplant  me,  your 
accredited  Teacher.  Yet  ye  not  only  "  bear  with"  them, 
but  prefer  them.  5.  For — my  claim  Is  superior  to  that 
of  the  false  teachers,  "For,"  Ac.  I  suppose  — I  reckon. 
[Alford.]  I  was  not—  Greek,  "  That  I  have  not  been,  and 
<un  not."  the  very  chiefest  apostles — James,  Peter,  and 
into,  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  transfiguration  and  agony 
n  Gethsemaue.  Rather,  "  those  overmuch  apostles," 
hose  #M»7>a*»er.»  of  the  apostles  In  their  own  esteem.  This 
wnse  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  context  contains  no 
comparison  between  him  and  the  apostles,  but  only  be- 
tween him  and  the  false  teachers ;  v.  6  also  alludes  to  these, 
and  not  to  tbe  apostles;  cf.  also  the  parallel  phrase, 
"false  apostles"  {Note,  v.  13,  and  oh.  12.  11).  [Alford.]  6. 
rtie— Greek,  "a  common  man;"  a  "lalo;"  not  rhetor- 
ically trained;  unskilled  In  finish  of  diction.  1  Corin- 
thians 2.  1-1, 18;  ch.  10.  10,  11,  shows  his  words  were  not 
without  weight,  though  his  "speech"  was  deficient  in 
oratorical  artifice.  "Yet  I  am  not  so  In  my  knowledge" 
(ch.12.l-o;  Ephesians  3. 1-6).  have  been  .  .  .  made  man- 
liest—Read  with  the  oldest  MSS.,  "We  have  made  things 
(Gospel  truths)  manifest,"  thus  showing  our  "know- 
ledge." English  Version  would  mean,  I  leave  It  to  your- 
selves to  decide  whether  I  be  rude  In  speech,  Ac. :  for  we 
nave  been  thoroughly  (lit.,  "in  everything")  made  mani- 
fest among  you  (lit.,  "  In  respect  to  you ;"  "in  relation  to 
you").  He  had  not  by  reserve  kept  back  his  "know- 
ledge" In  Divine  mysteries  from  them  (oh.  2. 17;  4.  2;  Acts 
20.  20,  27).  tn  all  things— The  Cheek  rather  favours  the 
translation,  "  among  all  men ;"  the  sense  then  is,  we  have 
manifested  the  whole  truth  among  all  men  with  a  view 
to  your  benefit.  [Alford,]  But  the  Greek  In  Phllipplans 
i.  12,  "In  each  thing  and  in  all  things,"  sanctions  English 
Version,  which  gives  a  clearer  sense.  7.  Have  I  —  lit,, 
"  Ok  have  I  ?"  Connected  with  last  verse,  "  Or  will  any 
of  you  make  it  an  objection  that  I  have  preached  to  you 
gratuitously  f"  He  leaves  their  good  feeling  to  give  the 
answer,  that  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  was 
a  decided  superiority  In  him  above  the  false  apostles 
yl  Corinthians  9.  6-15),  abasing  myself— in  my  mode  of 
firing  waiving  my  right  of  maintenance,  and  earning  It 
&y  manua.  labour ;  perhaps  with  slaves  as  his  fellow- 
iftboorers  (Acts  18.  8;  Phllipplans  4.  12).  ye  .  .  .  exalted 
-spiritually,  by  your  admission  to  Gospel  privileges. 
Hetnie- "  tn  that."  Gospel  of  God— "  of  God"  Implies 
11k  Divine  glory  to  which  they  were  admitted,  freely— 
"  without  charge."  8.  I  robbed— i.  «.,  took  from  them  in 
order  to  spare  you  more  than  what  was  their  fair  share 
of  contribution  to  my  maintenance,  e.  g.,  the  Phillpplan 
Church  (Phllipplans  4.  15, 16).  wages—"  subsidy."  to  do 
yon  service— Greet,  "  with  a  view  to  ministration  to  you ;" 
<jf.  "supplied"  (Greek,  "in  addition  "),  v.  9,  implying,  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  Macedonians,  supplies  towards 
Dis  maintenance  at  Corinth  ;  and  (v.  9)  when  those  resources 
failed  ("  when  I  wanted  ")  he  received  a  new  supply,  whilst 
there,  from  the  same  source.  9.  wanted—"  was  in  want." 
•hargeable—  Greek,  "burdensome,"  lit.,  "to  torpify,"  and 
w  to  oppress.  Jerome  says  it  is  a  Cilieian  word  (ch.  12. 14, 
16).  the  brethren  which  came— rather,  as  Greek,  "  the 
brethren  when  the}/  came."  Perhaps  Tlmotheus  and  Silas 
(Acts  8.  1,  5).  Cf.  Phllipplans  4. 15, 16,  which  refers  to  dona- 
tions received  from  the  Phllipplans  (who  were  in  Mace- 
donia) at  two  distinct  periods  ("  once  and  again  "),  one  at 
Thbssalonica,  the  other  after  his  departure  from  Macedo- 
ola,  that  Is,  when  he  came  into  Achaia  to  Corinth  (from 
the  Church  in  which  city  he  would  receive  no  help);  and 
this  "In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,"  i.  e.,  at  its  first 
preaching  in  these  parts.  Thus  all  three,  the  two  Epistles 
und  history,  mutually,  and  no  doubt  undesignedly,  coin- 
cide ;  a  sure  test  of  genuineness,  supplied—  Greek,  "sup- 
piled  lu  addition,"  viz..  In  addition  to  their  former  con- 
tributions; or  as  Bengel,  In  addition  to  the  supply  ob- 
tained by  my  own  manual  labour.  10.  Greek,  "There  la 
the)  truth  of  Christ  in  me  that,"  Ac.  (Romans  9.  1).  no 
aus  a  shall  stop  me  of—  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Th  is  boast- 
ing shall  not  6«  shut  (i.  e.,  stopped)  as  rcgardsme."  "Boast- 
ing is  as  it  were  personified  .  .  .  shall  not  have  Its  month 


stopped  as  regards  me."  [Alford.]  11.  Love  is  often  of 
fended  at  Its  favours  being  not  accepted,  as  though  t.h« 
party  to  whom  they  are  offered  wished  to  be  ULder  no  oo- 
ligation  to  the  offerer.  13.  I  will  do— I  will  continue  t« 
decline  help,  occasion—  Greek,  "  the  occasion,"  vis.,  of  mis- 
representing my  motives,  which  would  bo  afforded  to  my 
detractors,  If  I  accepted  help,  that  wherein  they  glory 
they  maybe  found  even  as  we— Bexgel  Joins  tms  clans 
with  "the  occasion,"  viz.,  of  glorying  or  boasting  ,  the  oc 
caslon  "that  they  maybe  found  (a  point  wherein  they 
glory)  even  as  we,"  ».  e„  quite  as  disinterested,  or  virtually, 
quite  as  gain-seeking  and  self-seeking.  It  cannot  mean 
that  the  false  teachers  taught  gratuitously  even  as  Paul 
(cf.  v.  20;  1  Corinthians  9. 12).  Alford  less  clearly  explain* 
by  reference  to  v.  18,  Ac,  where  the  "glorying  "  here  1* 
taken  up  and  described  as  "  glorying  after  the  flesh  ;"  thus 
It  means,  that  In  the  matters  of  which  they  boast  they  may 
be  found  even  as  we,  i.  e.,  we  may  be  on  a  fair  and  equal 
footing;  that  there  may  be  no  adventitious  comparison* 
made  between  us,  arising  out  of  misrepresentations  of  my 
course  of  procedure,  but  that  lu  every  mutter  of  boast  lug 
we  may  be  fairly  compared  and  Judged  by  facts;  kor(v.  13) 
realities  they  have  none,  no  weapons  but  misrepresenta- 
tion, being  false  apostles.  13.  For— Reason  why  he  Is  un- 
willing they  6hould  be  thought  like  him,  [Benokl.]  such 
— they  and  those  like  them,  false  apoaJles— I  hose  "  over- 
much apostles"  (Nolev.  5)  are  no  apostles  at  all.  deceitful 
workers — pretending  to  be  "  workmen  "  for  the  Lord,  and 
really  seeking  their  own  gain.  14.  is  transfm-med— 
rather,  "  transforms  himself "  (cf.  Job  1.8);  habitually; 
the  first  occasion  of  his  doing  so  was  In  tempting  Eve, 
"Himself"  Is  emphatlcal :  If  their  master  himself,  who 
Is  the  "prince  of  darkness,"  the  most  alien  to  light,  does 
so,  it  is  less  marvellous  In  the  case  of  them  who  are  hli 
servants  (Luke  22.  54;  Ephesians  6.  12).  15.  no  great 
thing — no  difficult  matter.  If  hi*  ministers  also — aa 
well  as  himself,  righteousness — answering  to  "  light  "  (» 
14);  the  manifestation  wherewith  God  reveals  Himself  la 
Christ  (Matthew  6.33;  Romans  1.17).  end  — the  test  of 
things  is  the  end  which  strips  off  every  specious  form  into 
which  Satan's  agents  may  now  "transform  "  themselves 
(cf.  Phllipplans  3.  19.  21).  according  to  their  works — not 
according  to  their  pretensions.  16.  I  say  again— again 
taking  up  from  v.  1  the  anticipatory  apology  for  his  boast- 
ing, if  otherwise — but  if  ye  will  not  grant  this;  if  y« 
will  think  me  a  fool,  yet  as  a  fool—"  yet  even  as  a  fool 
receive  me;"  grant  me  the  indulgent  hearlug  conceded 
even  to  one  suspected  of  folly.  The  Greek  denotes  one  who 
does  not  rightly  use  his  mental  powers;  not  having  the 
idea  of  blame  necessarily  attached  to  It;  one  deceived  by 
foolish  vanities,  yet  boasting  himself  [Tittm.]  (v.  17,  19). 
that  I— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "that  I,  too,"  viz.,  as  well  as 
they,  may  boast  myself.  17.  not  after  the  Lord— by  in- 
spired guidance  he  excepts  this  "glorying "  or  "  boasting  " 
from  the  Inspired  authoritativeness  which  belongs  to  all 
else  that  he  wrote;  even  this  boasting,  though  undesirable 
in  itself,  was  permitted  by  the  Spirit,  taking  into  account 
its  aim,  viz.,  to  draw  off  the  Corinthians  from  their  false 
teachers  to  the  apostle.  Therefore  this  passage  gives  no 
proof  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is  uninspired.  It 
merely  guards  against  his  boasting  being  made  a  Justifica- 
tion of  boasting  in  general,  which  is  not  ordinarily  "  after 
the  Lord,"  i.  e.,  consistent  with  Christian  humility,  fool- 
ishly— Greek,  "  in  foolishness."  confidence  of  boasting— 
(ch.  9.  4).  18.  many— including  the  "false  teachers." 
after  the  flesh — as  fleshly  men  are  wont  to  boast,  vis.,  of 
external  advantages,  as  their  birth,  doings,  Ac.  (cf.  v.  22). 
I  will  glory  also — t.  e.,  I  also  will  boast  of  such  fleshly 
advantages,  to  show  you  that  even  in  these  I  am  notthel? 
inferiors,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  supplanted  by 
them  in  your  esteem ;  though  these  are  not  whai.  1  desire 
to  glory  in  (ch.  10.  17).  19.  gladly— willingly.  Irony.  A 
plea  why  they  should  "  bear  with  "  (v.  1)  him  in  his  folly, 
i.  e.,  boasting  ;  ye  are,  in  sooth,  so  "  wise  "  (1  Corinthians 
4.  8, 10;  St.  Paul's  real  view  of  their  wisdom  was  very  dif- 
ferent, 1  Corinthians  3. 1-1)  yourselves  that  ye  can  "  bear 
with  "  the  folly  of  others  more  complacently.  Not  only 
can  ye  do  so,  but  ye  are  actually  doing  this  and  mora.    W$ 
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for— Ye  may  well  "  bear  with  "  fools  ;  for  ye  even  "bear 
vith  "  oppressors.  Translate,"  Ye  bear  with  them."  a  man 
-as  the  false  apostles  do.  bring  yon  Into  bondage— to 
himself.  Translate  "  brings,"  not  "  bring  ;"  for  the  case  is 
not  merely  a  supposed  case,  but  a  case  actually  then  oc- 
cur :ing.  Also  "  devours  "  {viz.,  by  exactions,  Matthew  23. 
14;  Psalm  63.  4),  "takes,"  "exalts,"  "smites."  take— o/ 
g***— So  the  Greek  for  "  take  "  Is  used  for  "  take  away  from" 
,, Revelation  6.  4).  Alfobd  translates,  as  in  ch.  12.  16, 
"  catches  you. ' '  exalt  himself—  under  the  pretext  of  apos- 
tolic dignity,  smite  yon  on  the  face — under  the  pretext 
of  Divine  zeal.  The  height  of  insolence  on  their  part,  and 
of  servile  endurance  on  yours  (1  Kings  22.  24 ;  Nehemlah 
13.  25;  Luke  22.  64 ;  Acts  23.  2;  1  Timothy  3.  3).  21.  as  con- 
cerning reproach— rather,  "  by  way  of  dishonour  (i.  e., 
self -disparagement)  I  say  It."  as  though  we  .  .  .  weak— 
In  not  similarly  (v.  20)  showing  our  power  over  you.  "  An 
Ironical  reminiscence  of  his  own  abstinence  when  among 
them  from  all  these  acts  of  self-exaltation  at  their  ex- 
pense "  [as  If  such  abstinence  was  weakness],  [ Alford.] 
The  "we"  is  emphatically  contrasted  with  the  false 
teachers  who  so  oppressively  displayed  their  power.  I 
apeak  so  as  though  we  had  been  weak  when  with  you,  be- 
cause we  did  not  show  our  power  this  way.  Howbelt  (we 
are  not  really  weak;  for),  whereinsoever  any  is  bold,  <fec, 
I  am  bold  also.  22.  Hebrews  .  .  .  Israelites  .  .  .  the  seed 
of  Abraham— A  climax.  "  Hebrews,"  referring  to  the 
language  and  nationality  ;  "  Israelites,"  to  the  theocracy  and 
descent  fro-m  Israel,  the  "  prince  who  prevailed  with  God" 
(Romans  9.  4);  "the  seed  of  Abraham,"  to  the  claim  to  a 
nhare  in  the  Messiah  (Romans  11. 1 ;  9.  7).  Cf.  Phlltpplans  3. 
*>,  "An  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  not  an  Hellenist  or  Greek- 
speaking  Jew,  but  a  Hebrew  In  tongue,  and  sprung  from 
Hebrews.  23.  I  speak  as  a  fool — rather,  as  Greek,  "  I 
speak  as  If  beside  myself;"  stronger  than  "as  a  fool." 
I  am  more — viz.,  In  respect  to  the  credentials  and 
manifestations  of  my  ministry,  more  faithful  and  self- 
denying;  and  richer  in  tokens  of  God's  recognition  of  my 
ministry.  Old  authorities  read  the  order  thus,  "  In  pris- 
ons above  measures,  in  stripes  more  abundantly"  (Eng- 
glish  Version,  less  accurately,  "  more  frequent").  Acts  16. 
23,  Ac,  records  one  case  of  his  imprisonment  with  stripes. 
Clement  (1  Epistle  to  Corinthians)  describes  him  as  having 
suffered  bonds  seven  times.  In  death  oft — (Ch.  4. 10;  Acts 
t.  28;  13.50;  14.5,6,19;  17.5,13.)  24.  Deuteronomy  25. 8 
ordained  that  not  more  than  forty  stripes  should  be  In- 
flicted. To  avoid  exceeding  this  number,  they  gave  one 
short  of  it:  thirteen  strokes  with  a  treble  lash.  [Benokl.] 
This  Is  one  of  those  minute  agreements  with  Jewish 
usage,  which  a  forger  would  have  not  been  likely  to  ob- 
serve. 25.  The  beating  by  Roman  magistrates  at  Philippl 
(Acts  16.  23)  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  Acts,  which  does 
not  profess  to  give  a  complete  Journal  of  his  life,  but  only 
•  sketch  of  it  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the  book, 
viz.,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Gospel  Chureh 
from  its  foundation  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  period  of  Its 
reaching  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Gentile  world,  ouce 
was  I  stoned — (Acts  14.  19.)  thrice  .  .  .  shipwreck— be- 
fore the  shipwreck  at  Melita  (Acts  27).  Probably  In  some 
of  his  voyages  from  Tarsus,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
time  after  his  conversion,  and  from  which,  as  being  a  sea- 
faring place,  he  was  likely  to  make  missionary  voyages 
to  adjoining  places  (Acts  9.  30;  11.  25;  Galatlans  1.  21).  a 
■tight  and  a  day  ...  In  the  deep— probably  in  part 
swimming  or  in  an  open  boat.  26.  In— rather,  "  By :" 
connected  with  v.  28,  but  now  not  with  "  in,"  as  there, 
and  as  in  v.  27,  where  again  he  passes  to  the  Idea  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances  or  environments.  [Alfobd,  El- 
LrooTT,  <fec]  ■waters— rather,  as  Greek,  "rivers,"  viz., 
perils  by  the  flooding  of  rivers,  as  on  the  road  often  tra- 
▼errsed  by  Paul  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  crossed 
ss  It  is  »y  the  torrents  rushing  down  from  Lebanon.  So 
the  traveller  Spon  lost  his  life,  robbers— perhaps  In  his 
Journey  from  Perga  to  Antioch  In  Plsldia.  Plsldla  was 
notorious  for  robbers ;  as  Indeed  were  all  the  mountains 
that  divided  the  high  land  of  Asia  from  the  sea.  the 
teeaahen — Genthea.  In  the  city— Damascus,  Acts  9.  24, 
«:    Jerusalem,  AoU  f.  29;    Bphesus,   Acts  19.  23.     false 
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brethren — (Galatians  2.  4.)  27.  fastings— voluntary,  la 
order  to  kindle  devotions  (Acts  18.2,  8;  14.23;  1  Corin- 
thians 9.  27);  for  they  are  distinguished  from  "  oungei 
and  thirst,"  which  were  involuntary.  [Gbotius.]  See,  how- 
ever, Note,  ch.  6.  5.  The  context  refers  solely  to  hardships, 
not  to  self-Imposed  devotional  mortification.  "  Hunger 
and  thirst"  are  not  synonymous  with  "foodlessness"  <ar 
the  Greek  of  "  fasting"  means),  but  are  Its  consequences 
cold  .  .  .  nakedness  — "cold"  resulting  from  "naked 
ness,"  or  Insufficient  clothing,  as  the  Greek  often  means 
as  "  hunger  and  thirst"  result  from  "  foodlessness."  (CI 
Acts  28.  2;  Romans  8.  85.)  "When  we  remember  that  h« 
who  endured  all  this  was  a  man  constantly  suffering 
from  infirm  health  (2  Corinthians  4.  7-12;  12.7-10;  Gala- 
tians 4.  13,  14),  such  heroic  self-devotion  seems  almost 
superhuman."  [Conybbabe  and  Howson.]  28.  without 
— "  Beside"  trials  falling  on  me  externally.  Just  recounted, 
there  is  "  that  which  cometh  upon  me  [lit.,  the  impetuous 
concourse  to  me  of  business ;  properly,  a  crowd  rising  up 
against  one  again  and  again,  and  ready  to  bear  him  down), 
the  care  of  all  the  churches"  (Including  those  not  yet  seen 
in  the  flesh,  Colossians  2.  1) :  an  internal  and  more  weighty 
anxiety.  But  the  oldest  MSS.,  for  "  that  which  cometh," 
read,  "the  pressure:"  "  the  pressing  care-taking"  or  "in- 
spection that  is  upon  me  daily."  Alfobd  translates 
"Omitting  what  is  besides;"  viz.,  those  other  trials  be- 
sides  those  recounted.  But  the  Vulgate,  Estius,  and 
Benokl,  support  EngCish  Version,  the  care— The  Greek 
implies,  "  my  anxious  solicitude  for  all  the  churches." 
20.  I  .  .  .  weak— In  condescending  sympathy  with  the 
w^ak  (1  Corinthians  9.  22).  "  Care  generates  sympathy, 
which  causes  the  minister  of  Christ  personally  to  entei 
into  the  feelings  of  all  his  people,  as  If  he  stood  in  theit 
position,  so  as  to  accommodate  himself  to  all."  [  Calvin. j 
offended— by  some  stumbling-block  put  In  his  way  by 
others:  the  "weak"  is  most  liable  to  be  "offended."  I 
burn  not— The  "  I"  In  the  Greek  is  emphatic,  which  it  Is 
not  in  the  former  clause,  "I  am  not  weak."  I  not  only 
enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  party  offended,  but  i"  burn 
with  Indignation  at  the  offender,  /  myself  taking  ap  his 
cause  as  my  own.  "Who  meets  with  a  stumbling-block 
and  I  am  not  disturbed  even  more  than  himself."  [Neam- 
DEB.]  30.  glory  of  .  .  .  Infirmities  — A  striking  con- 
trast !  Glorying  or  boasting  of  what  others  make  matter 
of  shame,  viz.,  infirmities;  for  Instance,  his  humbling 
mode  of  escape  in  a  basket  (v.  33).  A  character  utterly  In- 
compatible with  that  of  an  enthusiast  (cf.  ch.  12.  5,  9, 10}, 
31.  This  solemn  asseveration  refers  to  what  follows. 
The  persecution  at  Damascus  was  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest,  and  having  no  human  witness  of  It  to  adduce  te 
the  Corinthians,  as  being  a  fact  that  happened  long  be- 
fore and  was  known  to  few,  he  appeals  to  God  for  Its 
truth.  Luke  (Acts  9.  25)  afterwards  recorded  it  (cf.  Gala- 
tians 1.  20).  [Benqel.J  It  may  also  refer  to  the  revela- 
tion in  ch.  12. 1,  standing  In  beautiful  contrast  to  his 
humiliating  escape  from  Damascus.  32.  governor— 
Greek,  "  Ethnarch :"  a  Jewish  officer  to  whom  heathen 
rulers  gave  authority  over  Jews  in  large  cities  where 
they  were  numerous.  He  was  in  this  case  under  Aretas. 
king  of  Arabia.  Damascus  was  in  a  Roman  province 
But  at  this  time,  38  or  39  A.  d.,  three  years  after  St.  Paul's 
conversion,  86  a.  d.,  Aretas,  against  whom  the  emperor 
Tiberius  as  the  ally  of  Herod  Agrlppa  had  sent  an  army 
under  Vltelllus,  had  got  possession  of  Damascus  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  and  the  consequent  Interruption 
of  Vltelllus'  operations.  His  possession  of  it  was  pal 
an  end  to  immediately  after  by  the  Romans.  [Nka»- 
DEB.]  Rather,  It  was  granted  by  Caligula  (88  A.  d.)  t< 
Aretas,  whose  predecessors  had  possessed  it.  This  is 
proved  by  our  having  no  Damascus  coins  of  Caligula  or 
Claudius,  though  we  have  of  their  Immediate  Imperial 
predecessors  and  successors.  [Alfobd.] 
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fiJtt  'JlglHTEBESTEDNESS  :  NOT  THAT  BE  18  EXCUSING 
HIM.  ELF  TO  THEM  ;  BUT  HE  DOES  ALL  FOB  THBIB  GOOD, 
LB8T  HE  SHOULD  FIND  THEM  NOT  SUCH  AS  HE  DESIRED, 
AJTD    V>  SHOULD    HAVE  TO  BE    SEVEBE    AT    HIS    COMING. 

I,  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  "glorying  in  infirmities" 
(oh.  11  SO).  He  gave  one  instance  which  might  expose 
aim  t->  ridicule  (ch.  11.33);  he  now  gives  another,  but 
tills  one  connected  with  a  glorious  revelation  of  which  it 
mi  th  *  seanel :  but  he  dwells  not  on  the  glory  done  to 
aimseli',  but  on  the  infirmity  which  followed  it,  as  dis- 
playing Christ's  power.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  I  must 
steeds  boast  (or  glory)  though  it  be  not  expedient;  for  I 
will  come."  The  "for"  gives  a  proof  that  it  is  "not  ex- 
pedient U>  boast:"  I  will  take  the  case  of  revelations,  in 
which  if  anywhere  boasting  might  be  thought  harmless. 
"  Vision*"  refers  to  things  Been:  "revelations,"  to  things 
.card  (of.  1  Samuel  9.  16)  or  revealed  in  any  way.  In 
"•visions"  thetr  signification  was  not  always  vouch- 
safed; in  "revelations"  there  was  always  an  unveiling 
of  truth*  before  bidden  (Daniel  2. 19,  31).  All  parts  of 
Scripture  alike  are  matter  of  inspiration;  but  not  all 
of  revelation.  There  are  degrees  of  revelation;  but  not 
of  Inspiration,  of— i.  «.,  from  the  Lord ;  Christ,  v.  2.  54. 
Translate,  "I  know,"  not  "I  knew."  a  man— mean- 
ing himself.  But  he  purposely  thus  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  rapt  and  glorified  person  of  «;.  2,  4,  and  fUm- 
self  the  lnflrinlty-laden  victim  of  the  "thorn  In  the  flesh" 
(v.  7).  Such  tflory  belonged  not  to  him,  but  the  weakness 
did.  Nay  he  did  not  even  know  whether  he  was  in  or 
out  of  the  body  when  the  glory  was  put  upon  him,  so  far 
was  the  glory  from  being  his.  [Alfobd.]  His  spiritual 
•elf  was  his  highest  and  truest  self:  the  flesh  with  its  in- 
firmity merely  his  temporary  self  (Romans  7.  25).  Here, 
however,  the  latter  Is  the  prominent  thought.  In  Christ 
—a  Christian  (Romans  16,  7).  above  — rather,  simply 
"  fourteen  years  ago."  This  Epistle  was  written  55-67  a.  d. 
Fourteen  years  before  will  bring  the  vision  to  41-43  a.  d., 
the  time  of  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Aots  22. 17).  He 
fcad  long  been  Intimate  with  the  Corinthians,  yet  had 
a»ver  mentioned  this  revelation  before:  it  was  not  a 
matter  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  I  cannot  tell— rather  as 
Greek,  "  I  know  not."  If  in  the  body,  he  must  have  been 
•aught  up  bodily ;  if  out  of  the  body,  as  seems  to  be  Paul's 
opinion,  his  spirit  must  have  been  caught  up  out  of  the 
body.  At  all  events  he  recognizes  the  possibility  of  con- 
scious receptivity  in  disembodied  spirits,  caught  up — 
(Acts  8.  39.)  to  the  third  heaven—"  even  to,"  Ac.  These 
rapture*  (note  the  plural,  "visions,"  "revelations")  had 
two  degrees:  first  he  was  caught  up  "to  the  third  heaven," 
and  from  thence  to  "Paradise"  (v.  4)  [Clemens  Alexah- 
DRINUB,  Stromata  5.  427],  which  seems  to  denote  an  inner 
reoess  of  the  third  heaven  [Bengel]  (Luke  23.  43 ;  Revela- 
tion 2. 7).  St.  Paul  was  permitted  not  only  to  " hear  "  the 
things  of  Paradise,  but  to  see  also  In  some  degree  the 
thing*  of  the  third  heaven  (cf.  "  visions,"  v.  1).  The  occur- 
rence twice  of  "whether  in  the  body,  <fec,  I  know  not. 
Sod  knoweth,"  and  of  "lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure,"  marks  two  stages  in  the  revelation.  "  Ignorance 
of  the  mode  does  not  set  aside  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  foot.  The  apostles  were  Ignorant  of  many  things." 
[Bengel.]  The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the  clouds,  the  air  ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  stars,  the  sky ;  the  thl id  is  spiritual 
tKphesians  4.  10).  3.  Translate,  "  1  kturw."  ont  of— Most 
>f  the  oldest  MSS.  read  " apart  from."  4.  unspeakable — 
not  in  themselves,  otherwise  Paul  could  not  have  heard 
them ;  but  as  the  explanation  states,  "  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful ...  to  utter."  [Alfobd.]  They  were  designed  for 
Paul's  own  consolation,  and  not  for  communication  to 
ethers.  Some  heavenly  words  are  communicable  (Exodus 
M.  6;  Isaiah  6.  8).  These  were  not  so.  St.  Paul  had  not 
the  power  adequately  to  utter;  nor  if  he  had,  would  he 
have  been  permitted;  nor  would  earthly  men  compre- 
nend  their  (John  3.  12;  1  Corinthians  2.  9).  A  man  may 
bear  and  know  more  than  he  can  speak,  of  myself— con- 
senting myself.  Self  is  put  in  the  background,  except  in 
respect  to  his  infirmities  his  glorying  in  his  other  self, 
to  which  the  revelations  were  vouchsafed,  was  not  in 
•rder  to  give  glory  to  his  fleshly  selt  hut,  to  bring  out  in 


contrast  the  "  infirmities"  of  the  latter,  that  Christ  might 
have  all  the  glory.  6.  For— Not  but  that  I  might  glory 
as  to  "myself"  (v.  6);  "fob  if  I  should  desire  to  glory, } 
shall  not  be  a  fool ;"  for  I  have  thiugs  to  glory,  or  boast 
of  which  are  good  matter  ibr  glorying  of  (not  mere  exter- 
nal fleshly  advantages  which  when  he  gloried  in  (ch.  1L) 
he  termed  such  glorying  "  folly,"  ch.  11.  1, 18, 17).  think 
of  me—  Greek,  "  form  his  estimate  respecting  me."  hear- 
eth  of  me—  Greek,  "  heareth  aught  from  me."  Whatever 
haply  he  heareth  from  me  in  person.  If  on  account  of 
healing  a  cripple  (Acts  14.  12,  13),  and  shaking  off  a  viper 
(Acts  28.),  the  people  thought  him  a  god,  what  would  they 
have  not  done,  if  he  bad  disclosed  those  revelationst 
[Estius.]  I  wish  each  of  you  to  estimate  me  by  "  what  he 
sees"  my  present  acts  and  "hears"  my  teaching  to  be; 
not  by  my  boasting  of  past  revelations.  They  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  thought  of  more  highly  than  is  lawful, 
defraud  themselves  of  the  honour  which  is  at  God's  dis- 
posal [BENGEL]  (John  5.  44;  12.  43).  7.  exalted  above 
measure — Greek,  "  overmuch  uplifted."  How  dangerous 
must  self-exultation  be,  when  even  the  apostle  required 
so  much  restraint. !  [Bengel.]  abundance — Greek,  "  tlis 
excess;"  exceeding  greatness.  given  .  .  .  me — vi*.,  by 
God  (Job  5.  6;  Phllippians  1.  29).  thorn  In  the  flesh— 
(Numbers  33.  55;  Ezeklel  28.  24.)  Alfobd  thinks  it  to  be 
the  same  bodily  affliction  as  In  Galatians  4.  13,  14.  It  cer- 
tainly was  something  personal,  affecting  him  individu- 
ally, and  not  as  an  apostle  :  causing  at  once  acute  pain  (as 
"thoru"  Implies)  and  shame  ("buffet:"  as  slaves  are  buf- 
feted, 1  Peter  2.  20).  messenger  of  Satan— who  is  per- 
mitted by  God  to  afflict  His  saints,  as  Job  (Job  2.  7;  Luke 
18. 18).  to  buffet  me — In  Greek,  present:  to  buffet  me  even 
now  continuously.  After  experiencing  the  state  of  the 
blissful  angels,  he  is  now  exposed  to  the  Influence  of  an 
evil  angel.  The  chastisement  from  hell  follows  soon  upon 
the  revelation  from  heaven.  As  his  sight  and  hearing  had 
been  ravished  with  heavenly  "revelations,"  so  his  touch 
is  pained  with  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh."  8.  For— "con- 
cerning this  thing."  thrlee— To  his  first  and  second  prayer 
no  answer  came.  To  his  third  the  answer  came,  which 
satisfied  his  faith  and  led  him  to  bow  his  will  to  God-q 
will.  So  Paul's  master,  Jesus,  thrice  prayed  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  in  resignation  to  the  Father's  will.  The  thoru 
seems  (from  v.  9,  and  Greek,  v.  7,  "  that  he  may  buffet  me  ") 
to  have  continued  with  Paul  when  he  wrote,  lest  still  he 
should  be  "overmuch  lifted  up."  the  Lord— Christ.  Es- 
cape from  the  cross  is  not  to  be  sought  even  Indirectly 
from  Satan  (Luke  4. 7).  "  Satan  is  not  to  be  asked  to  spars 
us."  [Bengel.]  9.  said— lit.,  "He  hath  said:"  implying 
that  bis  answer  is  enough.  [Alfobd.]  is  sufficient— The 
trial  must  endure,  but  the  grace  shall  also  endure  and 
never  fall  thee  [Alfobd]  (Deuteronomy  33.  25).  The  Lord 
puts  the  words  Into  Paul's  mouth,  that  following  them 
up  he  might  say,  "O  Lord,  thy  grace  Is  sufficient  for  me." 
[BENQEJ...J  my  strength — Greek,  "  power."  U  made  per- 
fect— has  Its  most  perfect  manifestation.  In  weakness- 
Do  not  ask  for  sensible  strength,  fob  my  power  Is  perfected 
In  man's  "  strengthlessness  "  (so  the  Greek).  The  "for" 
implies,  thy  "strengthlessness"  (the  same  Greek  as  it 
translated  "weakness;"  and  in  v.  10,  "infirmities")  is  the 
very  element  In  which  my  "  power"  (which  moves  coin- 
cident with  "my  grace")  exhibits  Itself  more  perfectly. 
So  that  Paul  Instead  of  desiring  the  infirmity  to  "depart," 
"rather"  henceforth  "glories  in  infirmities,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  ( Greek, '  tabernacle  upon ;'  cover 
my  Infirmity  all  over  as  with  a  tabernacle;  cf.  Greek, 
John  1.  12)  upon  "  him.  This  effect  of  Christ's  assurance 
on  him  appears,  ch.  4.  7 ;  1  Corinthians  2.  8,  4 ;  cf.  1  Peter 
4. 14.  The  "  my  "  is  omitted  in  some  of  tho  oldest  MSS. ; 
the  sense  is  the  same,  "  power  "  (referring  to  God's  power) 
standing  absolutely,  In  contrast  to  "weakness"  (put  ab- 
solutely, for  man's  weakness).  Paul  often  repeats  the  word 
"weakness"  or  Infirmity"  (chs.  11.,  12.,  and  18.)  as  being 
Christ's  own  word.  The  Lord  has  more  need  of  oar  weak- 
ness than  of  our  strength:  our  strength  is  often  His 
rival;  our  weakness,  His  servant,  drawing  on  His  re- 
sources, and  showing  forth  His  glory.  Man's  extremity 
*■  God's  opportunity;  man's  security  is  Satan's  oppur 
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tuiutj  God's  way  Is  not  to  take  His  children  oat  of 
trial,  but  to  give  them  strength  to  bear  up  against  It 
(Psalm  88.  7;  John  17.  15).  10.  take  pleasure  in— Too 
Htiongly.  Bather  as  the  Greek,  "I  am  well  contented 
In."  Infirmities— the  genu*.  Two  pairs  of  species  follow, 
partly  coming  from  "Satan's  messenger,"  partly  from 
men.  reproaches— " Insults."  when— In  all  the  cases 
Just  specified,  then— then  especially,  strong— " power- 
ful'' In  "the  power  of  Christ"  (v.  9;  ch  13.  4;  Hebrews 
11.34).  11.  In  glorying— Omitted  In  the  oldest  MSS.  "I 
am  become  a  fool."  He  sounds  a  retreat.  |Bengf.l.]  ye 
-Emphatic.  "It  is  ye  who  have  compelled  me;  for 
I  ought  to  have  been  commended  by  you,"  instead  of 
having  to  commend  myself,  am  I  behind— rather  as 
Greek,  "  was  1  behind,"  when  I  was  with  you?  the  very 
ehiefest—  rather,  as  in  ch.  11.  5,  "those  overmuch  apos- 
tles." though  I  be  nothing — In  myself  (1  Corinthians 
15.  9, 10).  1».  Truly,  Ac.— There  is  understood  some  such 
elause  as  this,  "  And  yet  I  have  not  been  commended  by 
you."  In  all  patience,  In  signs,  Ac—  The  oldest  MSS. 
•mit  "  in."  "  Patience"  is  not  one  of  the  "  signs,"  but  the 
element  is  which  they  were  wrought :  endurance  of  oppo- 
sition which  did  not  cause  me  to  leave  off  working.  [Al- 
ford.]  Translate,  "In  .  .  .  patience,  by  signs,"  Ac.  His 
mode  of  expression  is  modest,  putting  himself,  the  worker, 
in  the  background,  "  were  wrought,"  not  "/wrought." 
As  the  signs  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us,  neither  has 
the  apostleship.  The  apostles  have  no  literal  successors 
(cf.  Acta  1.  21,  22).  mighty  deeds— palpable  works  of 
Divine  omnipotence.  The  silence  of  the  apostles  In  four- 
teen Epistles,  as  to  miracles,  arises  from  the  design  of 
those  Epistles  being  hortatory,  not  controversial.  The 
passing  allusions  to  miracles  In  seven  Epistles  prove  that 
the  writers  were  not  enthusiasts  to  whom  miracles  seem 
the  most  important  thing.  Doctrines  were  with  them  the 
Important  matter,  save  when  convincing  adversaries.  In 
the  seven  Epistles  the  mention  of  miracles  is  not  obtrusive, 
but  marked  bya  calm  air  of  assurance,  as  of  facts  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on.  This  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of  their  reality,  than 
If  they  were  formally  and  obtrusively  asserted.  Signs 
and  wonders  Is  the  regular  formula  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  New  Testament  readers  would  necessarily  under- 
stand of  supernatural  works.  Again,  in  the  Gospels  the 
miracles  are  so  Inseparably  and  congruously  tied  up  with 
the  history,  that  you  cannot  deny  the  former  without 
denying  the  latter  also.  And  then  you  have  a  greater 
difficulty  than  ever,  viz,,  to  account  for  the  rise  of  Chris- 
Ud.utij  ;  so  that  the  infidel  has  something  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  believe  than  that  which  he  rejects,  aud  which 
the  Christian  more  rationally  accepts.  13.  wherein  you 
were  inferior — t.  e.,  were  treated  with  less  consideration 
by  me  than  were  other  churches.  I  myself—  /  made  a  gain 
•/  you  neither  myself,  nor  by  those  others  whom  I  sent, 
Titus,  Ac.  {v.  17, 18).  -wrong— His  declining  support  from 
the  Corinthians  might  be  regarded  as  the  denial  to  them 
of  a  privilege,  and  a  mark  of  their  spiritual  Inferiority, 
and  of  his  looking  on  them  with  Jess  confidence  and  love 
(Of.  ch.  11.  9,  11).  14.  the  third  time — See  Introduction  to 
First  Corinthians.  His  second  visit  was  probably  a  short 
one  (1  Corinthians  16.  7),  aud  attended  with  humiliation 
through  the  scandalous  conduct  of  some  of  his  converts 
(cf.  v.  21;  ch.  2. 1).  It  was  probably  paid  during  his  three 
years'  sojourn  at  Ephesus,  from  which  he  could  pass  so 
readily  by  sea  to  Corinth  (cf.  ch.  1.  15, 16;  13. 1, 2).  The  con- 
text here  Implies  nothing  of  a  third  preparation  to  come; 
but,  "I  am  coming,  and  the  third  time,  and  will  not 
burden  you  this  time  any  more  than  I  did  at  my  twopre- 
•totM  visits."  [Alford.]  not  yours,  but  you— (Phlllp- 
pians  4.  17.)  children  .  .  .  parents— St.  Paul  was  their 
iplrltual  father  (1  Corinthians  4.  14,  15).  He  does  not, 
therefore,  seek  earthly  treasure  from  them,  but  lays  up  the 
best  treasure  (viz.,  spiritual)  "  for  their  souls"  (v.  15).  15.  I 
will  .  .  .  spend — all  I  have,  be  spent — all  that  I  am. 
rhl»  1*  more  than  even  natural  parents  do.  They  "  lay  up 
treasures  for  their  children."  But  I  spend  not  merely  my 
treasures,  but  myself,  tor  yon— Greek,  "for  your  souls;" 
sot  for  your  mere  bodies,     the  less  I  be  loved — Love 


rather  descends  than  ascends.  [Bengbl.]  Love  blmut 
true  friend  who  seeks  your  good  more  than  your  good 
will.  16.  I  did  not  burden  you— The  "  I"  In  the  Greek  la 
emphatic.  A  possible  Insinuation  of  the  Corinthians  la 
hereby  anticipated  and  refuted :  "  But,  you  may  say. 
granted  that  /  did  not  burden  you  myself;  nevertheless, 
being  crafty,  I  caught  you  (In  my  net)  with  guile;"  vtfc, 
made  a  gain  of  you  by  means  of  others  (1  Thessalonians  2. 
8).  17.  Paul's  reply :  You  know  well  I  did  not.  My  asso- 
ciates were  as  disinterested  as  myself.  An  Important  rule 
to  all  who  would  Influence  others  for  good.  I  desired 
Titus — viz.,  to  go  unto  you.  Not  the  mission  mentioned 
ch.  8.  6, 17, 22 ;  but  a  mission  previous  to  this  Epistle,  prob- 
ably that  from  which  he  had  Just  returned  announcing  to 
Paul  their  penitence  (ch.  7.  6,  Ac),  a  brother— rather 
"our  (lit.,  the)  brother;"  one  well  known  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  perhaps  a  Corinthian ;  probably  one  of  the  two 
mentioned  ch.  8.  18,  22.  same  spirit— Inwardly,  steps— 
outwardly.  19.  Again— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "This  long 
time  ye  think  that  we  are  excusing  ourselves  unto  you  T 
(Nay.)  It  Is  before  God  (as  opposed  to  'unto  you')  that  we 
speak  In  Christ"  (ch.  2. 17).  English  Version  Greek  text  was 
a  correction  from  ch.  8. 1 ;  6. 12.  30.  For— Assigning  cause 
why  they  needed  to  be  thus  spoken  to  "  for  their  edifica- 
tion;" viz.,  his  fear  that  at  his  coming  he  should  find  them 
"  not  such  as  he  would,"  and  so  he  should  be  found  by 
them  "such  as  they  would  not"  like,  viz.,  severe  In  pun- 
ishing misconduct,  debates—  Greek,  "strifes,"  "conten- 
tions." envylngs  — The  oldest  MSS.  read  "envying," 
singular,  strifes  — "  factions,"  "Intrigues,"  "factious 
schemes."  [Wahl.]  Ambitious  self-seeking ;  from  a  Greek 
root, "  to  work  for  hire."  backbltlngs,  whisperings — opem 
"slanderlngs,"  and  "whispering  backbltlngs"  (Galatlans 
5.  20).  swellings— arrogant  elation ;  puffing  up  of  your- 
selves. Jude  16,  "  great  swelling  words"  (2  Peter  2. 18).  81. 
my  God— his  God,  however  trying  the  humiliation  that 
was  In  store  for  him.  will  humble  me— The  Indicative 
Implies  that  the  supposition  will  actually  be  so.  The  faith- 
ful pastor  Is  "humbled"  at,  and  "  bewails"  the  falls  of  his 
people,  as  though  they  were  his  own.  sinned  already— 
before  my  last  coming  [Bengel],  i.  e„  before  the  second 
visit  which  he  paid,  and  In  which  he  had  much  at  Corlntb 
to  rebuke,  have  not  repented — shall  not  have  repented. 
[Alforo.]  uncleanness—  for  example,  of  married  per- 
sons (1  Thessalonians  4.  7).  fornicntion — among  the  un- 
married. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-14.  He  Threatens  a  Severe  Proof  of  his 
Apostolic  A  uthority,  but  Prefers  they  would  Shark 
him  the  Necessity  for  it.  This  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you — not  merely  preparing  to  come  to  you. 
This  proves  an  intermediate  visit  between  the  two  recorded 
in  Acts  18.  1,  Ac. ;  20.  2.  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established  —  Quoted 
from  Deuteronomy  19.  15,  LXX.  "I  will  judge  not  with- 
out examination,  nor  will  I  abstain  from  punishing  upon 
due  evidence."  [Conybeare  and  Howson.J  I  will  no 
longer  be  among  you  "  in  all  patience"  towards  offenders 
(ch.  12.  12).  The  apostle  In  this  case,  where  ordinary  testi- 
mony was  to  be  had,  does  not  look  for  an  Immediate  reve- 
lation, nor  does  he  order  the  culprits  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
Church  before  his  arrival.  Others  understand  the  "  twe 
or  three  witnesses"  to  mean  his  two  or  three  visits  as  estab- 
lishing either  (1.)  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  against  the 
offenders,  or  (2.)  the  reality  of  ills  threats.  I  prefer  the 
first  explanation  to  either  of  the  two  latter.  :t.  Rather, 
"  I  have  already  said  (at  my  second  visit),  and  tell  yo« 
(now)  beforehand,  as  (I  did)  when  I  was  present  thb 
second  time,  so  also  now  In  my  absence  (the  oldest  MSB. 
omit  the  '  I  write,'  which  here  wrongly  follows  In  English 
Version  Greek  text)  to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned 
(yiz.,  before  my  second  visit,  ch.  12.  21),  and  to  all  others" 
(wlfo  have  sinned  since  my  second  visit,  or  are  In  danftt' 
of  sinning),  Ac.  The  English  Version, "  as  if  I  were  present 
the  second  time,"  viz.,  this  next  time,  is  quite  Inconsistent 
with  v.  1,  "  this  Is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you,"  ** 
Paul  could  not  have  called  the  same  Journey  at  once  "  thr 
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second"  and  "the  third  time"  of  his  coming.  The 
antithesis  between  "the  second  time"  and  "now"  Is 
palpable,  it  I  come  again,  Ac. — t.  e.,  whensoever  I  come 
again  (Act*  30.  2).  These  were  probably  the  very  words  of 
bis  former  threat  which  he  now  repeats  again.  3.  Since 
—The  reason  why  he  will  not  spare :  Since  ye  challenge 
me  tc  give  a  "  proof"  that  Christ  speaks  in  me.  It  would 
be  better  if  ye  would  "prove  your  own  selves"  ,y.5).  This 
ilaproves  the  assertion  of  some  that  Scripture  nowhere 
ssserts  the  infallibility  of  its  writers  when  writing  it. 
which— "  who"  (Christ).  Is  not  weak.— in  relation  to 
jrou,  by  me  and  In  this  very  Epistle,  in  exercising  upon 
you  strong  discipline,  mighty  tn  yon— has  given  many 
proofs  of  His  power  In  miracles,  and  even  In  punishing 
offenders  (ch.  5.  11,  20,  21).  Ye  have  no  need  to  put  me  to 
the  proof  In  this,  as  long  ago  Christ  has  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  His  power  by  me  among  you  (ch.  12. 12).  [Gro- 
T1D8.]  It  Is  therefore  not  me,  but  Christ,  whom  ye  wrong : 
It  is  His  patience  that  ye  try  in  despising  my  admoni- 
tions, and  derogating  from  my  authority.  [Calvin. J  4. 
though— Omitted  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS. ;  then  trans- 
late, "For  He  was  even  crucified,"  <fec.  through  weak- 
ness— Greek,  "from  weakness;"  i.e.,  His  assumption  of 
our  weakness  was  the  source,  or  necessary  condition, 
from  which  the  possibility  of  His  crucifixion  flowed  (He- 
brews 2.  14;  Phillpplans  2.  7,  8).  by—  Greek,  "from;" 
"owing  to."  the  power  of  God— the  Father  (Romans  1. 
4;  6.  4;  Epheslans  1.  20).  weak  In  him— 4.  e.,  in  virtue  of 
our  union  with  Him,  aud  after  His  pattern,  weakness 
predominates  in  ns  for  a  time  (exhibited  in  our  "infirmi- 
ties" and  weak  "bodily  presence,"  ch.  10. 10;  12.5,9,10; 
and  also  In  our  not  putting  Into  immediate  exercise  our 
power  of  punishing  offenders,  just  as  Christ  for  a  time 
kept  in  abeyance  His  power),  we  shall  live  with  him — 
not  only  hereafter  with  Him,  free  from  our  present  in- 
firmities, In  the  resurrection  life  (Phillpplans  8.  21),  but 
presently  in  the  exercise  of  our  apostolic  authority  against 
offenders,  which  flows  to  us  in  respect  to  you  from  the  power 
of  God,  however  "weak"  we  now  seem  to  you.  "With 
Him,"  L  e,,  even  as  He  now  exercises  His  power  in  His 
glorified  resurrection  life,  after  His  weakness  for  a  time. 
6.  Examine- Greek,  "Try  (make  trial  of)  yourselves." 
sraav*  your  own  selves— This  should  be  your  first  aim, 
rather  than  "  seeking  a  proof  of  Christ  speaking  in  me"  (v. 
3).  your  own  selves— I  need  not  speak  much  in  proof  of 
Christ  being  in  me,  your  minister  (v.  3),  for  if  ye  try  pour 
own  selves  ye  will  see  that  Christ  Is  also  in  you  [Chbysos- 
tom]  (Romans  8. 10).  Finding  Christ  dwelling  in  your- 
selves by  faith,  ye  may  well  believe  that  He  speaks  in  me, 
by  whose  ministry  ye  have  received  this  faith.  [Estius.] 
To  doubt  it  would  be  the  sin  of  Israel,  who,  after  so  many 
miracles  and  experimental  proofs  of  Qod's  presence,  still 
cried  (Exodus  17.  7),  "  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not"  (cf. 
Mark  8. 11)  ?  except  ye  be  reprobates— The  Greek  softens 
the  expression,  "  somewhat  reprobates,"  i.  e.,  not  abiding 
the  "proof"  (alluding  to  the  same  word  in  the  context); 
failing  when  tested.  Image  from  metals  (Jeremiah  6.30; 
Daniel  5.  27;  Romans  1.  28).  6.  we  .  .  .  not  reprobates— 
not  unable  to  abide  the  "proof"  to  which  ye  put  us  (v.  6). 
•*  I  trust  that"  your  own  Christianity  will  be  recognised  by 
you  (observe,  "ye  shall  know,"  answers  to  "know  your 
own  selves,"  v.  5)  as  sufficient  "  proof"  that  ye  are  not 


reprobates,  but   that  "Christ  speaks    In    me,"  wi thorn 
needing  a  proof  from  me  more  trying  to  yourselves.    If 
ye  doubt  my  apostleship,  ye  must  doubt  your  own  Chris- 
tianity, for  ye  are  the  fruits  of  my  apostleship.    T.  I  pray 
—The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "we  pray."    not  that  we  should 
appear  approved— not  to  gain  credit  for  ourselves,  your 
ministers,  by  your  Christian  conduct;  but  for  your  good. 
[Alfokd.]    The  antithesis  to  "reprobates"  leads  me  to 
prefer  explaining  with  Benoel,  "We  do  not  pray  that  we 
may  appear  approved,"  by  restraining  you  when  ye  ilo 
evil;  "but  that  ye  should  do  what  Is  right"  (English  Ver- 
sion, "  honest"),    though  we  be  as  reprobates — though 
we  be  thereby  deprived  of  the  occasion  for  exercising  out 
apostolic  power  (viz..  In  punishing),  and  so  may  appeu> 
"as  reprobates"  (incapable  of  affording  proof  of   Christ 
speaking  in  us).    8.  Our  apostolic  power  Is  given  us  that 
we  may  use  It  not  against,  but  for  the  furtherance  of,  thf 
truth.    Where  you  are  free  from  fault,  there  is  no  scop* 
for  its  exercise :  and  this  I  desire.    Far  be  it  from  me  tc 
use  it  against  the  innocent,  merely  In  order  to  Increase 
my  own   power  (v.  10).     9.  are  glad—  Greek,  "rejoice.' 
when  we  are  weak— having  no  occasion  for  displaying 
our  power;  and  so  seeming  "weak,"  as  being  compassed 
with  "infirmities"  (ch.  10.  10;  11.  29,  30).    ye  .  .  .  strong- 
"  mighty"  in  faith  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,    and— Not 
In  the  oldest  MSS.    we  wish — Greek,  "  pray  for."    your 
perfection— Ift.,  "perfect  restoration:"  lit.,  that  of  a  dislo- 
cated limb.    Cf.  v.  11,  "Be  perfect,"  the  same  Greek  word  ; 
also  in  1  Corinthians  1.10,  "perfectly  Joined  together;" 
Epheslans  4. 12,  "  the  perfecting  of  the  saints."  10.  There- 
fore— Because  I  wish  the  "sharpness"  to  be  in  my  letters 
rather  than  in  deeds.     [Chkybostom.]     edification  .  ,  , 
not  to  destruction— for  building  up  .  .  .  not  for  casting 
down.    To  "  use  sharpness"  would  seem  to  be  casting  down, 
rather  than  building  up ;  therefore  he  prefers  not  to  have 
to  use  it.    11.  farewell — meaning  in  Greek  also  "  rejoice ;" 
thus  In  bidding  farewell  he  returns  to  the  point  with 
which  he  set  out,  "  we  are  helpers  of  your  joy"  (ch.  1.  24; 
Philippians  4.  4).    Be  perfect— Become  perfect  by  filling 
up  what  is  lacking  in  your  Christian  character  (Ephe- 
slans 4. 13).    be  of  good  comfort— (Ch.  1.  6 ;  7.  8-13 ;  1  Thes- 
salonlans  4.  18.)    14.  The  benediction  which  proves  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  unity.    "The  grace  of 
Christ"  comes  first,  for  it  is  only  by  it  we  come  to  "  the 
love  of  God"  the  Father  (John  14.  6).    The  variety  in  the 
order  of  Persons  proves  that  "  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore 
or  after  other."    [Athanas.,  Creed.]    communion— J olut 
fellowship,  or  participation,  in  the   same   Holy  Ghost, 
which  joins  In  one  catholic  Church,  His  temple,  both 
Jews  and  Oentiles.    Whoever  has  "  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,,"  has  also  "  the  grace  of  our   Lord   Jesus 
Christ,"  and  "  the  love  of  God  :"  and  vice  versa.    For  the 
three  are  inseparable,  as  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
itself.    [Chbysostom.]    The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
not  revealed  clearly  and  fully  till  Christ  came,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  our  redemption  was  manifested  in  Him, 
and  we  know  the  Holy  Three  In  One  more  in  their  rela- 
tions to  us  (as  set  forth  summarily  in  this  benediction), 
than  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another  (Deuteronomy 
29.  29).      Amen— Omitted   In   the  oldest  MSS.     Probably 
added  subsequently  for  tfc«s  exigencies  of  public  Joln> 
worship. 
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Tax  Internal  and  external  evidence  for  St.  Pauls  authorship  la  conclusive.  The  style  is  characteristically  Paulina 
fas  superscription,  and  allusions  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentilee  in  the  first  person,  throughout  the  Epistle,  entabltwa 
i&»  same  truth  (ch.  1.  1, 13-24;  2.  1-14).  His  authorship  is  also  upheld  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  anelenl 
Church  :  of.  Irki*  jcus,  adversus  Hcereses  3.  7.  2  (Galatlans  3. 19) ;  Pot.yoabp  (Phillpplans,  ch.  S.)  quotes  Galatiam?  4.  'M  ant 
4  7    loan*  Martyr,  or  whoever  wrote  the  OraUo  ad  Grteoos.  alludes  to  Galatlans  4.  12  and  6.  20. 
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The  Eplstls  was  written  "to  the  churches  of  Galatia"  (ch.  1.  2),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  ox 
Phrygia,  Pontus,  Blthynla,  Cappadocla,  and  Papblagonia.  The  Inhabitants  (Gallo-graci,  contracted  Into  Galatl,  sn- 
ath er  form  of  the  name  Kelts)  were  Gauls  In  origin,  the  latter  having  overran  Asia  Minor,  after  they  had  pillaged 
Delphi,  about  b.  c.  280,  and  at  last  permanently  settled  In  the  central  parts,  thence  called  Gallo-grseoia  or  Galatis, 
Their  character,  as  shown  in  this  Epistle,  is  in  entire  consonance  with  that  ascribed  to  the  Gallic  race  by  all  writers. 
Cjesar,  B.  G.,  4.5,  "The  infirmity  of  the  Gauls  Is  that  they  are  fickle  In  their  resolves  and  fond  of  change,  and  not  to  b« 
trusted."  So  Thierry  [quoted  by  Alicord],  "  Frank,  Impetuous,  impressible,  eminently  Intelligent,  but  at  the  same 
time  extremely  changeable,  inconstant,  fond  of  show,  perpetually  quarrelling,  the  fruit  of  excessive  vanity."  They 
received  8t.  Paul  at  first  with  all  joy  and  kindness;  but  soon  wavered  In  their  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  and  to  him, 
and  hearkened  as  eagerly  now  to  Judalzing  teachers  as  they  had  before  to  him  (ch.  4. 14-16).  The  apostle  himself  had 
been  the  first  preacher  among  them  (Acts  16.  6;  Galatians  1.  8;  4. 13  [see  Note;  "on  account  of  infirmity  of  flesh  I 
preaciiad  unto  you  at  the  first:"  implying  that  sickness  detained  him  among  them],  19);  and  had  then  probably 
founded  churches,  which  at  his  subsequent  visit  he  "strengthened"  in  the  faith  (Acts  18.  23).  His  first  visit  was 
about  a.  d.  51,  during  his  second  missionary  Journey.  Josephus,  Antiquities,  16.  62,  testifies  that  many  Jews  re- 
sided in  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Among  these  and  their  brethren,  doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  he  began  his  preaching.  And 
though  subsequently  the  majority  in  the  Galatian  churches  were  Gentiles  (ch.  4.  8,  9),  yet  these  were  soon  In- 
fected by  Judalzing  teachers,  and  almost  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  undergo  circumcision  (oh.  1.  6;  i.  1, 
8;  5.  2,  8;  6.  12,  13).  Accustomed  as  the  Galatians  had  been,  when  heathen,  to  the  mystic  worship  of  Cybele  (preva- 
lent in  the  neighbouring  region  of  Phrygia),  and  the  theosophistlc  doctrines  connected  with  that  worship,  they 
were  the  more  readily  led  to  believe  that  the  full  privileges  of  Christianity  could  only  be  attained  through  an 
elaborate  system  of  ceremonial  symbolism  (ch.  4.  9-11 ;  5.  7-12).  They  even  gave  ear  to  the  insinuation  that  Paul 
himself  observed  the  law  among  the  Jews,  though  he  persuaded  the  Gentiles  to  renounce  it,  and  that  his  motlv* 
was  to  keep  his  converts  in  a  subordinate  state,  excluded  from  the  full  privileges  of  Christianity,  which  were  enjoyed 
by  the  circumcised  alone  (ch. 5. 11;  4. 16,  of.  with  2. 17);  and  that  In  "becoming  all  things  to  all  men,"  he  was  an  Inter* 
ested  flatterer  (ch.  1.  10),  aiming  at  forming  a  party  for  himself:  moreover,  that  he  falsely  represented  himself  as  an 
apostle  divinely  commissioned  by  Christ,  whereas  he  was  but  a  messenger  sent  by  the  Twelve  and  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  his  teaching  was  now  at  variance  with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  James,  "  pillars"  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  accepted. 

His  purpose,  then,  In  writing  this  Epistle  was  (1.)  to  defend  his  apostolic  authority  (oh.  1. 11-19;  2.  1-14);  (2.)  to 
jounteract  the  evil  Influence  of  the  Judalzers  In  Galatia  (ch.  8.  and  4.),  and  to  show  that  their  doctrine  destroyed  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  by  lowering  Its  spirituality  to  an  outward  ceremonial  system;  (8.)  to  give  exhortation 
tor  the  strengthening  of  Galatian  believers  in  faith  towards  Christ,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (oh.  5.  and  6).  He 
had  already  face  to  face,  testified  against  the  Judalzing  teachers  (ch.  1.  9;  4.  16;  Acts  18.  23);  and  now  that  he  has 
heard  of  the  continued  and  increasing  prevalence  of  the  evil,  he  writes  with  his  own  hand  (oh  6. 11:  a  labour  which 
Be  usually  delegated  to  an  amanuensis)  this  Epistle  to  oppose  it.  The  sketch  he  gives  In  it  of  his  apostolic  career 
confirms  and  expands  the  account  In  Acts,  and  shows  his  independence  of  human  authority,  however  exalted.  His 
protest  against  Peter  In  ch.  2. 14-21,  disproves  the  figment,  not  merely  of  papal,  but  even  of  that  apostle's  supremacy  s 
and  shows  that  Peter,  save  when  specially  Inspired,  was  fallible  like  other  men. 

There  Is  much  in  common  between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Romans  on  the  subjeot  of  justification  by  faith 
only,  and  not  by  the  law.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  handles  the  subject  in  a  didactic  and  logical  mode, 
without  any  special  reference;  this  Epistle,  in  a  controversial  manner,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Judaisms 
In  Galatia. 

The  style  combines  the  two  extremes,  sternness  (ch.  1. ;  8. 1-6)  and  tenderness  (oh.  4.  19, 20),  the  characteristics  of  • 
man  of  strong  emotions,  and  both  alike  well  suited  for  acting  on  an  Impressible  people  such  as  the  Galatians  were 
The  beginning  Is  abrupt,  as  was  suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger.  A  tone  of  sad- 
ness, too,  is  apparent,  such  as  might  be  expected  In  the  letter  of  a  warm-hearted  teacher  who  had  Just  learned  that 
those  whom  he  loved  were  forsaking  his  teachings  for  those  of  perverters  of  the  truth,  as  well  as  giving  ear  to  cal- 
umnies against  himself. 

The  time  or  writing  was  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  15. 1,  Ac, «.  «.,  A.  D.  50,  If  that  visit  be,  as 
seems  probable,  identical  with  that  in  ch.  2. 1,  Ac.  Further,  as  ch.  1. 9  (" as  we  said  before"),  and  4. 16  ("  Have  [Auoauj 
I  become  your  enemy?"  viz.,  at  my  second  visit,  whereas  I  was  welcomed  by  you  at  my  first  visit),  refer  to  his  second 
visit  (Acts  18.23),  this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  after  the  date  of  that  visit  (the  autumn  of  A.  D.  54).  Ch.  4.  It,  "  Ts 
know  how  ...  I  preached  ...  at  the  first"  (Greek, "  at  the  former  time"),  Implies  that  Paul,  at  the  time  of  writing,  had 
been  tide*  in  Galatia ;  and  ch.  1. 6,  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed,"  implies  that  he  wrote  not  long  after  having 
left  Galatia  for  the  second  time;  probably  In  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus  (Acts  18.  23;  19.  1,  Ac.,  from 
*..  ».  54,  the  autumn,  to  A.  D.  57,  Pentecost).  [Alfoed.]  Conybkarb  and  Howson,  from  the  similarity  between  this 
Kj-.lstle  and  that  to  the  Romans,  the  same  line  of  argument  In  both  occupying  the  writer's  mind,  think  it  was  not 
written  till  his  stay  at  Corinth  (Acts  20.  2,  3),  during  the  winter  of  57-68,  whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
and  certainly,  In  the  theory  of  the  earlier  writing  of  it  from  Ephesus,  it  does  seem  unlikely  that  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  so  dissimilar,  should  intervene  between  those  so  similar  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Romans ;  or  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  should  intervene  between  the  second  to  the  Thessalonlans  and  the 
first  to  the  Corinthians.  The  decision  between  the  two  theories  rests  on  the  words,  "so  soon."  If  these  be  not  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  little  more  than  three  years  having  elapsed  since  his  second  visit  to  Galat.a,  the  argument, 
from  the  similarity  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  seems  to  me  conclusive.  This  to  the  Galatians  seems  written  on 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  tidings  having  reached  him  at  Corinth  from  Ephesus  of  the  Judalzing  of  many  of 
his  Galatian  converts,  in  an  admonitory  and  controversial  tone,  to  maintain  the  great  principles  of  Christian 
liberty  and  Justification  by  faith  only;  that  to  the  Romans  Is  a  more  deliberate  and  systematic  exposition  of  ths 
same  central  truths  of  theology,  subsequently  drawn  up  In  writing  to  a  Church  with  which  he  was  personally  unac- 
quainted. See  Note,  ch.  1.  6,  for  Birks'  view.  Paley  (Horoe  Paulina)  well  remarks  how  perfectly  adapted  the  con- 
duct of  the  argument  is  to  the  historical  circumstances  under  whloh  the  Epistle  was  written  1  Thus,  that  to  tbst 
SaUtlans,  a  Church  which  Paul  had  founded,  he  puts  mainly  upon  authority ;  that  to  the  Romans  to  whom  he  was 
not  personally  known  entirely  upon  argument 
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CHAPTER   I. 
▼«r.  1-84.    Stjpbbscrhtion.    Greetings.    The  Cause 

*T  HIS  WMTTK9  18  THEIR  SPEEDY  FALLING  AWAY  FROM 
7KB  GOflPXT.  HI  TA  UO  HT.     DEFENCE  OF   HIS  TEACHING  .' 

Bn  Apostolic  Call  Independent  of  Man.  Jndalzing 
.jachers  had  persuaded  the  Galatians  that  St.  Paul  had 
aught  them  the  new  religion  imperfectly,  and  at  second 
!wvad  8aat  the  founder  of  their  Church  himself  possessed 
mly  a  depated  commission,  the  seal  of  troth  and  author- 
ity being  tn  the  apost.es  at  Jerusalem:  moreover,  that 
whatever  oe  might  profess  among  them,  he  had  himself 
at  other  times,  and  In  other  places,  given  way  to  the  doc- 
trine of  olrcumcislon.  To  refute  this,  he  appeals  to  the 
history  of  his  conversion,  and  to  the  manner  of  his  con- 
ferring with  the  apostles  when  he  met  them  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  that  so  far  was  his  doctrine  from  being  derived  from 
them,  or  they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him, 
that  they  had  simply  assented  to  what  he  had  already 
preached  among  the  Gentiles,  which  preaching  was  com- 
municated, not  by  them  to  him,  but  by  himself  to  them. 
[Paley.]  Such  an  apologetic  Epistle  could  not  be  a  later 
forgery,  the  objections  which  It  meets  only  coming  out 
Incidentally,  not  being  obtruded  as  they  would  be  by  a 
forger;  and  also  being  such  as  could  only  arise  in  the  ear- 
liest age  of  the  Church,  when  Jerusalem  and  Judaism 
still  held  a  prominent  place.  1.  apostle — in  the  earliest 
Epistles,  the  two  to  the  Thessalonians,  through  humility, 
be  uses  no  title  of  authority;  but  associates  with  him 
"  811  vanus  and  Tlmotheus ;"  yet  here,  though  "  brethren" 
(t>.  2)  are  with  him,  he  does  not  name  them,  but  puts  his 
own  name  and  apostleship  prominent ;  evidently  because 
his  apostolic  commission  needs  now  to  be  vindicated 
against  deniers  of  It.  ot— Greek,  "  from."  Expressing  the 
origin  from  which  his  mission  came,  "  not  from  men,"  but 
from  Christ  and  the  Father  (understood)  as  the  source. 
"  By"  expresses  the  immediate  operating  agent  in  the 
•>ai\  Not  only  was  the  call  front  God  as  its  ultimate 
source,  but  by  Christ  and  the  Father  as  the  Immediate 
agent  tn  calling  him  (Acts  22. 15,  and  2«.  16-18).  The  lay- 
ing on  of  Ananias'  hands  (Acts  9.  17)  Is  no  objection  to 
this ;  for  that  was  but  a  sign  of  the  fact,  not  an  assisting 
»nse.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  him  specially  (Acts  13.  2, 
1);  he  was  an  apostle  before  this  special  mission,  man— 
singular;  to  mark  the  contrast  to  "Jesus  Christ."  The 
apposition  between  "Christ"  and  "man,"  and  His  name 
being  put  in  closest  connection  with  God  the  Father,  im- 
ply His  Godhead,  raised  him  from  the  dead— Implying 
that,  though  he  had  not  seen  Him  in  His  humiliation  as 
the  other  apostles  (which  was  made  an  objection  against 
him),  he  had  Been  and  been  constituted  an  apostle  by  Him 
in  Hi*  resurrection  power  (Matthew  28.  18;  Romans  1.  4,  5). 
Of.  as  to  the  ascension,  the  consequence  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  His  giving  "apostles,"  Ephesians 
1.  11.  He  rose  again,  too,  for  our  justification  (Romans  4. 
16);  thus  St.  Paul  prepares  the  way  for  the  prominent 
subject  of  the  Epistle,  Justification  in  Christ,  not  by  the 
law.  2.  all  the  brethren— I  am  not  alone  in  my  doctrine ; 
all  my  colleagues  In  the  Gospel-work,  travelling  with  me 
jActs  19.  29,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  at  Ephesus  Acts  20.  4, 
3opater.  Secundus,  Tlmotheus,  Tychlcus,  TTophimus, 
some,  or  all  of  these),  Join  with  me.  Not  that  these  were 
joint  author*  with  St.  Paul  of  the  Epistle ;  but  J  lined  him 
In  the  sentiments  and  salutations.  The  phras.i,  "all  the 
brethren,"  accords  with  a  date  when  he  had  many  trav- 
ailing companions,  he  and  they  having  to  bear  jointly  the 
eol lection  to  Jerusalem.  [Conybeark  and  Howaon.]  the 
dhnrche*— Peaslnus  and  Ancyra  were  the  principal  cities ; 
iut  doubtless  there  were  many  other  churches  in  Gala- 
aa(Acts  18.23;  ICorlnthians  16. 1).  He  does  not  a' tach  any 
honourable  title  to  the  churches  here,  as  elsewhere,  being 
displeased  at  their  Judaizing.  See  1  Corinthlant ;  1  Thes- 
*alonlans,  Ac.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed  to  Jew- 
»L  Christians  sojourning  in  Galatla  (1  Peter  1.  1),  among 
■iher  places  mentioned.  It  Is  Interesting  thus  to  find  the 
*j>oatl  b  of  the  circumcision,  as  well  as  the  apostle  of  the 
iaou  iniuolslon,  once  at  issue  (ch.  2.  7-15),  co-operating  to 
•aiki   up  the  satce  churches.    3.  from  .  .  .  fron  -  -Omit 


the  second  "  from."  The  Greek  joins  <4od  the  Fatber  ane 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  closest  union,  by  there  being  but 
the  one  preposition.  4.  gave  himself— (ch.  Z  20}— unt* 
death,  as  an  offering.  Found  only  In  this  and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  The  Greek  is  different  In  Ephesians  5.  25  (Note). 
(tor  our  sins  — which  enslaved  as  to  the  present  evil 
world,  deliver  us  from  this—  Greek,  "  out  of  the,"  Ac 
The  Father  and  Son  are  each  said  to  "  deliver  us,"  Ac 
(Colossians  L  18);  but  the  Son,  not  the  Father,  "gave  Hint- 
tel/for"  us  In  order  to  do  so,  and  make  us  citizens  of  a  bet- 
ter world  (Phlllpplans  3. 20).  The  Galatians  In  desiring  tc 
return  to  legal  bondage  are,  he  Implies,  renouncing  the 
deliverance  which  Christ  wrought  for  us.  This  he  more 
fully  repeats,  ch.  8.  13.  "  Deliver"  Is  the  very  word  used 
by  the  Lord  as  to  His  deliverance  of  Paul  himself  (Acts 
28.17);  an  undesigned  coincidence  between  St.  Paul  and 
Lu  ke.  world—  Greek,  "  age ; ' '  system  or  course  of  the  world, 
regarded  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  present  age 
opposes  the  "  glory"  (v.  5)  of  God,  and  Is  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Evil  One.  The  "ages  of  ages"  (Greek,  v.  5)  are 
opposed  to  "  the  present  evil  age."  according  to  the  will 
of  God  and  the  Father—  Greek,  "  Of  Him  who  Is  at  once 
God  [the  sovereign  Creator]  and  our  Father"  (John  6.  38, 
39;  10.  18,  end).  Without  merit  of  ours.  His  sovereignty 
as  "God,"  and  our  filial  relation  to  Him  as  "oub 
Father,"  ought  to  keep  us  from  blending  our  own  legal 
notions  (as  the  Galatians  were  doing)  with  His  will  and 
plan.  This  paves  the  way  for  his  argument.  5.  be  glory- 
rather,  as  Greek,  "  Be  the  glory  ;"  the  glory  which  is  pecu- 
liarly and  exclusively  His.  Cf.  Ephesians  3.  21,  Note.  8. 
Without  the  usual  expressions  of  thanksgiving  for  their 
faith,  Ac.,  he  vehemently  plunges  Into  his  subject,  zeal- 
ous for  "the  glory"  of  God  (v.  5),  which  was  being  dis- 
paraged by  the  Galatians  falling  away  from  the  pure 
Gospel  of  the  "  grace"  of  God.  I  marvel— Implying  that 
he  had  hoped  better  things  from  them,  whence  his  sor- 
rowful surprise  at  their  turning  out  so  different  from 
his  expectations,  so  soon — after  my  last  visit ;  when  I 
hoped  and  thought  you  were  untainted  by  the  Judaizing 
teachers.  If  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Corinth,  the 
Interval  would  be  a  little  more  than  three  years,  which 
would  be  "soon"  to  have  fallen  away,  If  they  were  appa- 
rently sound  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Cb.  4.  18,  20  may 
Imply  that  he  saw  no  symptom  of  unsoundness  then, 
such  as  he  hears  of  in  them  now.  But  English  Version  le 
probably  not  correct  there.  See  Note,  also  see  Intro- 
duction. If  from  Ephesus,  the  Interval  would  be  not 
more  than  one  year.  Birks  holds  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  written  from  Corinth  after  his  first  visit  te 
Galatla;  for  this  agrees  best  with  the  "so  soon"  here; 
with  ch.  4.  18,  "  It  Is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always 
In  a  good  thing,  and  not  only  when  I  am  present  with 
you."  If  they  had  persevered  in  the  faith  during  three 
years  of  his  first  absence,  and  only  turned  aside  after  his 
second  visit,  they  could  not  be  charged  Justly  with  adher- 
ing to  the  truth  only  when  he  was  present;  for  his  first 
absence  was  longer  than  both  his  visits,  and  they  would 
have  obeyed  longer  In  his  "absence"  than  in  his  "pret- 
ence." But  if  their  decline  had  begun  immediately  after 
he  left  them,  and  before  his  return  to  them,  the  reproof 
will  be  Just.  But  see  Note,  ch.  1.  13.  removed— tranttate, 
"  are  being  removed,"  i.  e.,  ye  are  suffering  yourselves  to 
toon  (whether  from  the  time  of  my  last  visit,  or  from  the 
time  of  the  first  temptation  held  out  to  you)  [Parous]  U> 
be  removed  by  Jewish  seducers.  Thus  he  softens  the  cen- 
sure by  implying  that  the  Galatians  were  tempted  by 
seducers  from  without,  with  whom  the  chief  guilt  lay; 
and  the  present,  "ye  are  being  removed,"  implies  that 
their  seduction  was  only  lu  process  of  being  effected,  not 
that  it  was  actually  effected.  Wahl,  Alford,  Ac.,  take 
the  Greek  as  middle  voice,  "  Ye  are  removing"  or  "pass- 
ing over."  "Shifting  your  ground."  [Conybkare  and 
Howson.]  But  thus  the  point  of  St.  Paul's  oblique  refer- 
ence to  their  misleaders  is  lost ;  and  In  Hebrews  7.  12  th« 
Greek  is  used  passively,  Justifying  its  being  taken  so  hera 
On  the  Impulsiveness  and  fickleness  of  the  Gauls, 
whence  the  Galatians  sprang  (another  form  of  Kel-V-a, 
the  rropenitorsof  the  Erse.  Gauls  Cymrl,  and  Belglauek 
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«ca  Introduction  and  C jbbak,  B.  G.,  3. 19.  from  him  that 
tolled  yen— God  the  Father  (v.  15;  oh.  5.  8;  Romans  8.  30; 
1  Corinthians  1.  9;  1  Thessalonians  2.  12;  5.  24).  Into— 
rather,  aa  Greek,  "lst  the  grace  of  Christ,"  as  the  element 
m  which,  and  the  instrument  by  which,  Ood  calls  us  to  sal- 
vation. Of.  Note,  1  Corinthians  7. 15 ;  Romans  5. 15,  "  the 
gift  by  (Greek,  'In')  grace  (Greek,  'the  grace')  of  (the)  one 
man.''  "The  grace  of  Christ,"  la  Christ's  gratuitously 
purchased  and  bestowed  justification,  reconciliation,  and 
sternal  life,  another— rather,  as  Greek,  "a  second  and 
different  Gospel,"  t.  e.,  into  a  so-called  Gospel,  different 
altogether  from  the  only  true  Gospel.  7.  another— A 
distinct  Greek  word  from  that  in  v.  6.  Though  I  called  it 
a  Gospel  (v.  6),  it  is  not  really  so.  There  is  really  but  one 
Gospel,  and  no  other  Gospel,  but- translate,  "  Only  that 
there  are  some  that  trouble  you,"  Ac.  (ch.  5.  10,  12).  All  I 
meant  by  the  "different  Gospel"  was  nothing  but  a  per- 
version by  "some"  of  the  oue  Gospel  of  Christ,  would 
pervert—  Greek,  "wish  to  pervert;"  they  could  uot  really 
pervert  the  Gospel,  though  they  could  pervert  Gospel  pro- 
fessors (cf.  ch.  4.  9,  17,  21 ;  6. 12, 13;  Colossians  2.  18).  Though 
acknowledging  Christ,  they  insisted  on  circumcision  and 
Jewish  ordinances,  and  professed  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  other  apostles,  viz.,  Peter  and  James.  But  Paul  recog- 
nises no  Gospel,  save  the  pore  Gospel.  8.  But— However 
weighty  they  may  seem  "  who  trouble  you."  Translate  as 
Greek,  "  Fven  though  we,"  vis.,  I  and  the  brethren  with 
me,  weighty  and  many  as  we  are  (v.  1,  2).  The  Greek  im- 
plies a  case  supposed  which  never  has  occurred,  angel- 
in  which  light  ye  at  first  received  me  (cf.  ch.  4.  14;  1  Co- 
rinthians 13. 1),  and  whose  authority  is  the  highest  possi- 
ble next  to  that  of  God  and  Christ.  A  new  revelation, 
even  though  seemingly  accredited  by  miracles,  is  not  to 
be  reoelved  If  It  contradict  the  already  existing  revela- 
tion. For  God  cannot  contradict  Himself  (Deuteronomy 
18.  1-3 ;  1  Kings  13. 1C ;  Matthew  24.  24 ;  2  Thessalonians  2. 9). 
The  Judaizing  teachers  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
names  of  the  great  apostles,  James,  John,  and  Peter;  "  Do 
not  bring  these  names  up  to  me,  for  even  if  an  angel,"  Ac. 
Not  that  he  means,  the  apostles  really  supported  the 
Judalzers ;  but  he  wishes  to  show,  when  the  truth  is  in 
question,  respect  of  persons  is  inadmissible.  [Chkysos- 
TOK.]  preach— 4.  e.,  "ahould  preach."  any  other  gospel 
.  .  .  than— The  Greek  expresses  not  so  much  "any  other 
Gospel  different  from  what  we  have  preached,"  as,  "any 
Gospel  beside  that  which  we  preached."  This  distinctly 
opposes  the  traditions  ol  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are 
at  once  besides  and  against  (the  Greek  includes  both  ideas) 
the  written  Word,  our  only  attested  rule.  9.  said  before— 
when  we  were  visiting  you  (so "before"  means, 2  Corinth- 
tans  13.  2).  Cf.  ch.  5.  2,  3,  21.  Translate,  "If  any  man 
preachelh  unto  you  any  Gospel  beside  that  which,"  &o. 
Observe  the  Indicative,  not  the  subjunctive  or  con- 
ditional mood,  is  used,  "preacheth,"  lit.,  "furnlsheth  you 
with  any  Gospel."  The  fact  is  assumed,  not  merely  sup- 
posed as  a  contingency,  as  In  v.  8,  "preach,"  or  "should 
preach."  This  implies  that  he  had  already  observed  (viz., 
during  bis  last  visit)  the  machinations  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers ;  but  his  surprise  (v.  6)  now  at  the  Galatians  being 
misled  by  them,  implies  that  they  had  not  apparently 
been  so  Mien.  As  in  v.  8  he  had  said, "  which  we  preached," 
so  here,  with  an  augmentation  of  the  force,  "which  ye 
received;"  acknowledging  that  they  had  truly  accepted  it. 
accursed— The  opposite  appears,  ch.  6.  16.  10.  For— Ao- 
nonntlng  for  the  strong  language  he  has  Just  used,  do  I 
x«w — Resuming  the  "now"  oft).  9.  "Am  I  nmv  persuading 
men"  (AlkordJ,  i.  e.,  conciliating?  Is  what  I  have  just 
now  said  a  sample  of  men-pleasing,  of  which  I  am  ac- 
eused?  His  adversaries  accused  him  of  being  an  inter- 
ested flatterer  of  men,  "becoming  all  things  *o  all  men," 
to  make  a  party  for  himself,  and  so  observing  the  law 
among  the  Jews  (tor  instance,  circumcising  Timothy),  yet 
persuading  the  Gentiles  to  renounce  it  (ch.  5.  11)  (in  order 
to  flatter  those,  really  keeping  them  In  a  subordinate 
mate,  not  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  which  the  cir- 
eremclsed  alone  enjoyed).  Neandeb  explains  the  "  now" 
Uiiu:  Once,  when  a  Pharisee,  I  was  actuated  only  by  a 
regard  to  human  authority  'an'  to  please  men,  Luke  16. 
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15;  John  5. 44  j,  bat  now  I  teach  as  responsible  to  God  aloe* 
(1  Corinthians  4.  8).  or  Ood  1— Regard  is  to  be  had  to  Go* 
alone,  for  If  I  yet  pleased  men— The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"for."  "If  I  were  still  pleasing  men,"  &o.  (Luke  tt.  »• 
John  15. 19;  1  Thessalonians  2.  4;  James  4.  4;  1  John  4.  a), 
On  "yet,"  cf.  ch.  5. 11.  servant  of  Christ— and  so  pleas- 
ing Him  in  all  things  (Titus  2.9;  Colossians  8.  22).  11. 
certify— I  made  known  to  you  as  to  the  Gospel  which 
was  preached  by  me,  that  it  Is  not  after  man,  t  «.,  not  of, 
by,  or  from  man  (v.  1, 12).  It  is  not  according  to  man ;  not 
Influenced  by  mere  human  considerations,  as  it  would  be, 
if  it  were  of  human  origin,  brethren— He  not  till  now 
calls  them  so.  W.  Translate,  "  For  not  even  did  I  myself 
(any  more  than  the  other  apostles)  receive  it  from  man, 
nor  was  I  taught  it  (by  man)."  "Received  it,"  implies 
the  absence  of  labour  in  acquiring  it.  "Taught  it," 
implies  the  labour  of  learning,  by  the  revelation  o/ 
Jesus  Christ— translate,  "By  revelation  of  (t.  «.,  from) 
Jesus  Christ."  By  His  revealing  it  to  me.  Probably  this 
took  place  during  the  three  years,  In  part  of  which  he 
sojourned  in  Arabia  (t>.  17, 18),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seen* 
of  the  giving  of  the  law;  a  fit  place  for  such  a  revelatlos 
of  the  Gospel  of  grace,  which  supersedes  the  ceremonial 
law  (ch.  4.  25).  Ho,  like  other  Pharisees  who  embraced 
Christianity,  did  not  at  first  recognize  its  independence 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  combined  both  together.  Ananias, 
his  first  instructor,  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  legal 
piety,  and  so  was  not  likely  to  have  taught  him  to  sevei 
Christianity  from  the  law.  This  severance  was  partially 
recognized  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  But  tit 
Paul  received  it  by  special  revelation  (1  Corinthians  11. 
23;  15.  3;  1  Thessalonians  4.  15).  A  vision  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  mentioned  (Acts  22.  18),  at  his  first  visit  Ic 
Jerusalem  (v.  18);  but  this  seems  to  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  revelation  here  meant  (of.  v.  15-18),  and  to 
have  been  confined  to  giving  a  particular  command.  The 
vision  "  fourteen  years  before  "  (2  Corinthians  12.  1),  Ao. 
was  In  a.  n.  43,  still  later,  six  years  after  his  conversion. 
Thus  Paul  is  an  independent  Witness  to  the  Gospel. 
Though  he  had  recived  no  instruction  from  the  apostles, 
but  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  when  he  met  them  his  Gos- 
pel exactly  agreed  with  theirs.  13.  heard— even  before  1 
came  among  you.  conversation— "  my  former  way  of 
life."  Jews'  religion — the  term  "  Hebrew,"  expresses 
the  language.  "Jew,"  the  nationality,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gentiles.  "Israelite,"  the  highest  title,  the  re- 
ligious privileges,  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  the 
Church— Here  singular,  marking  its  unity,  though  con- 
stituted of  many  particular  churches,  under  the  one 
Head,  Christ,  of  God— added  to  mark  the  greatness  of 
his  sinful  alienation  from  God  (1  Corinthians  15.  19). 
wasted — laid  it  waste:  the  opposite  of  "building  It  up." 
14.  profited—  Greek,  "I  was  becoming  a  proficient;"  "1 
made  progress."  above — beyond,  my  equals—  Greek, 
"  Of  mine  own  age,  among  my  countrymen."  traditions 
of  my  fathers—  viz.,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Paul  being  "m 
Pharisee,  and  son  of  a  Pharisee  "  (Acts  23.  6 ;  26.  5).  "  My 
fathers,"  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  generally 
of  the  traditions  of  the  nation.  15.  separated—"  set  ms 
apart:"  in  the  purposes  of  His  electing  love  (cf.  Aoto 
9.  15;  22.  14),  in  order  to  show  in  me  His  "pleasure," 
which  is  the  farthest  point  that  any  can  reach  in  tnquli- 
ing  the  causes  of  his  salvation.  The  actual  "  separating  " 
or  "setting  apart"  to  the  work  marked  out  for  him,  la 
mentioned  Acts  13.  2;  Romans  1.  L  There  is  an  allusion, 
perhaps,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the  derivation  of  Pha- 
risee from  Hebrew,  pharash,  "  separated."  I  was  once  a  so- 
called  Pharisee  or  Separatist,  but  God  had  separated  me  M 
something  far  better,  from  . . .  womb— Thus  merit  in  me 
was  out  of  the  question,  in  assigning  causes  for  His  oaU 
(Romans  9. 11).  Grace  is  the  sole  cause  (Psalm  22.  9 ;  71.  a  c 
Isaiah  49.  1,  5;  Jeremiah  1.  6;  Luke  L  15).  called  me— <mi 
the  way  to  Damascus  (Acts  9).  16.  reveal  hia  Son  in  me 
within  me,  in  my  inmost  soul,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (oh.  11 
20).  Ct  2  Corinthians  4.  6,  "Shlned  in  our  hearts."  Ths  re- 
vealing of  His  Son  by  me  to  the  Gentiles  (so  trtuuiau  Jaw 
"  heathen  ")  wan  impossible,  unless  He  had  first  revealad 
Hia  Son  in  me;  at  first  o»  my  con  version,  bat 
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ti  the  subsequent  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ  {v.  12), 
thereby  I  learnt  the  Gospel's  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  that  I  might  preach— The  present  in  the  Greek, 
which  includes  the  Idea  "that  I  may  preach  Him,"  im- 
plying an  office  still  continuing.  This  was  the  main  corn- 
Mission  entrusted  to  him  (ch.  2.  7,  9).  Immediately— con- 
aeeted  chiefly  with  "  I  went  into  Arabia  "  (v.  17).  It  de- 
notes the  sudden  fitness  of  the  apostle.  So  Acts  9.  20, 
'Straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogue."  I 
inferred  not—  Greek,  "  I  had  not  further  (viz.,  in  addi- 
tion to  revelation)  recourse  to  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
jolting."  The  Divine  revelation  was  sufficient  for  me. 
GBkngel  ]  flesh  and  blood— (Matthew  16.  17.)  17.  went 
I  up— Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  went  away."  to 
Jerusalem— the  seat  of  the  apostles,  into  Arabia— This 
Journey  (not  recorded  in  Acts)  was  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  stay  at  Damascus,  called  by  St.  Luke  (Acts 
i.  33),  " many  (Greek,  a  considerable  number  of)  days."  It 
Ls  curiously  confirmatory  of  the  legitimacy  of  taking 
"many  days"  to  stand  for  "three  years,"  that  the  same 
phrase  exactly  occurs  In  the  same  sense  (1  Kings  2.  38,  39). 
this  was  a  country  of  the  Gentiles;  here  doubtless  he 
preached  as  he  did  before  and  after  (Acts  9.  20,  22)  at  Da- 
mascus: thus  he  shows  the  independence  of  his  apostolic 
aommission.  He  also  here  had  that  comparative  retire- 
ment needed,  after  the  first  fervour  of  his  conversion,  to 
prepare  him  for  the  great  work  before  him.  Cf.  Moses 
(Acts  7.  29,  30).  His  familiarity  with  the  scene  of  the 
living  of  the  law,  and  the  meditations  and  revelations 
which  he  had  there,  appear  in  ch.  4.  24,  25 ;  Hebrews  12. 
18.  See  Note,  v.  12.  The  Lord  from  heaven  communed 
with  him,  as  He  on  earth  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  com- 
muned with  the  other  apostles,  returned  again—  Greek 
"  returned  back  again."  18.  after  three  years — dating 
from  my  conversion,  as  appears  by  the  contrast  to  "  im- 
mediately "  (v.  16).  This  Is  the  same  visit  to  Jerusalem  as 
In  Acta  9.  26,  and  at  this  visit,  occurred  the  vision  (Acts  22. 
17, 18).  The  Incident  which  led  to  his  leaving  Damascus 
(Acts  9.  25 ;  2  Corinthians  11. 33)  was  not  the  main  cause  of 
ais  going  to  Jerusalem.  So  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  in 
the  statement  here  that  he  went "  to  see  Peter ;"  cr  rather, 
m  Greek,  "to  make  the  acquaintance  of;"  "  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with."  The  two  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"Cephas,"  the  name  given  Peter  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle, 
the  Hebrew  name;  as  Peter  is  the  Greek  (John  1.  42).  Ap- 
propriate to  the  view  of  him  here  as  the  apostle  espe- 
cially of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  remarkable  that  Peter  him- 
self, in  his  Epistles,  uses  the  Greek  name  Peter,  perhaps 
to  mark  his  antagonism  to  the  Judaizers  who  would 
cling  to  the  Hebraic  form.  He  was  prominent  among  the 
apostles,  though  James,  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  the 
chief  authority  there  (Matthew  16. 18).  fifteen  days — only 
fifteen  days;  contrasting  with  the  long  period  of  three 
years,  during  which,  previously,  he  had  exercised  an  in- 
dependent commission  in  preaching:  a  fact  proving  on 
the  face  of  it,  how  little  he  owed  to  Peter  in  regard  to  his 
apostolical  authority  or  instruction.  The  Greek  for  "  to 
see,"  at  the  same  time  implies,  visiting  a  person  important 
to  know,  such  as  Peter  was.  The  plots  of  the  Jews  pre- 
vented him  staying  longer  (Acts  9.  29).  Also,  the  vision 
directing  him  to  depart  to  the  Gentiles,  for  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jerusalem  would  not  receive  his  testimony  (Acts 
23.  17,  18).  abode— or  "  tarried."  f Elltc.ott,  &c.J  19.  Cf. 
Acts  9.  27,  28,  wherein  Luke,  as  an  historian,  describes 
more  generally  what  St.  Paul,  the  subject  of  the  history, 
himself  details  more  particularly.  The  history  speaks  of 
"apostles;"  and  St.  Paul's  mention  of  a  second  apostle 
besides  Peter,  reconciles  the  Epistle  and  the  history.  At 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  the  consequent  persecution, 
the  other  ten  apostles,  agreeably  to  Christ's  directions, 
seem  to  have  toon  (though  not  immediately,  Acts  8.  14)  left 
Jerusalem  to  preach  elsewhere.  James  remained  in 
siiarge  of  the  mother  Church,  as  its  bishop.  Peter,  the 
tjrostle  of  the  circumcision,  was  present  during  Paul's 
fifteen  days'  stay ;  but  he,  too,  presently  after  (Acts  9.  32), 
went  on  a  circuit  through  Judea.  Jam-te,  the  Lord's 
brother  — Thir  tesignatlon,  to  disting'-*  'h  him  from 
lames  the  soi      '  Zebedee,  was  appropr    -e  whilst  ti^at 


apostle  was  alive.  But  before  St.  Paul's  second  visit  U 
Jerusalem  (ch.  2.1;  Acts  15.),  he  had  been  beheaded  tj 
Herod  (Acts  12.  2).  Accordingly,  In  the  subsequent  men- 
tion of  James  here  (ch.  2.  9, 12),  he  Is  not  designated  by  this 
distinctive  epithet :  a  minute,  undesigned  coincidence, 
and  proof  of  genuineness.  James  was  the  Lord's  brother, 
not  in  our  strict  sense,  but  In  the  sense,  "  cousin,"  or 
"  kinsman  "  (Matthew  28. 10 ;  John  20.  17).  His  brethroa 
are  never  called  "sons  of  Joseph,"  which  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  the  Lord's  brothers  strictly. 
However,  cf.  Psalm  69.  8,  "  I  am  an  alien  to  my  mother's 
children."  In  John  7.3,5,  the  "brethren"  who  believed 
not  in  Him  may  mean  His  near  relations,  not  including 
the  two  of  His  brethren,  i.  <?.,  relatives  (James  and  Jude) 
who  were  among  the  Twelve  apostles.  Acts  1. 14,  "  His 
brethren,"  refer  to  Simon  and  Joses,  and  others  (Matthew 
13.  55)  of  His  kinsmen,  who  were  not  apostles.  It  ls  not 
likely  there  would  be  two  pairs  of  brothers  named 
alike,  of  such  eminence  as  James  and  Jude ;  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  are  also  ths 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
James  and  Joses  were  sons  of  Alpheus  and  Mary, 
sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  ao.  Solemn  asseveration  that 
his  statement  ls  true  that  his  visit  was  but  for  fifteen  days, 
and  that  he  saw  no  apostle  save  Peter  and  James.  Prob- 
ably it  had  been  reported  by  Judaizers  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  long  course  of  instructions  from  the  apostles  in 
Jerusalem  from  the  first;  hence  his  earnestness  in  assert- 
ing the  contrary  facts.  31.  I  came  Into  .  .  .  Syrle  and 
Cillcla— "  preaching  the  faith"  (t>.  23),  and  so,  no  doubt, 
founding  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Cillcla,  which  he  sub- 
sequently oonflrmed  In  the  faith  (Acts  15.  23,41).  He  prob- 
ably went  first  to  Caasarea,  the  main  seaoort,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  Tarsus  of  Cllloia,  his  native  place  (Acts  ».  30),  and 
thence  to  Syria;  Cillcla  having  Its  geographical  affinities 
with  Syria,  rather  than  with  Asia  Minor,  as  the  Tarsus 
mountains  separate  it  from  the  latter.  His  placing 
"  Syria"  in  the  order  of  words  before  "  Cillcla,"  is  due  to 
Antioch  being  a  more  important  city  than  Tarsus,  as  also 
to  his  longer  stay  in  the  former  city.  Also  "  Syria  and 
Cilicia,"  from  their  close  geographical  connection,  becanaj 
a  generlo  geographical  phrase,  the  more  Important  dis- 
trict being  placed  first.  [Conybearb  and  Howson.J  This 
seajourney  accounts  for  his  being  "unknown  by  face  to 
the  churches  of  Judea"  (w.  22).  He  passes  by  in  silence  his 
second  visit,  with  alms,  to  Jndea  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  11. 
30) ;  doubtless  because  It  was  for  a  limited  and  special  ob- 
ject, and  would  occupy  but  a  few  days  (Acts  12.  25),  as 
there  raged  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  a  persecution  In 
which  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  martyred,  and 
Peter  was  in  prison,  and  James  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  apostle  present  (Acts  12.17);  so  it  was  needless  to 
mention  this  visit,  seeing  that  he  could  not  at  such  a 
time  have  received  the  instructions  which  the  Galatlanc 
alleged  he  had  derived  from  the  primary  fountains  of  au- 
thority, the  apostles.  H'i.  So  far  was  I  from  being  a  disci- 
ple of  the  apostles,  that  I  was  even  unknown  in  tlie  churches 
qf  Judea  (excepting  Jerusalem,  Acts  9.  26-29),  which  were 
the  chief  scene  of  their  labours.  JJ3.  Translate  as  Greek, 
"They  were  hearing:"  tidings  were  brought  them  from 
time  to  time.  [Conybbare  and  Howson.J  he  whicb 
persecuted  us  In  times  past — "ou  former  persecutor." 
[Alfobd.J  The  designation  by  wt.ich  he  was  known 
among  Christians  still  better  than  by  his  name  "  Saul." 
destroyed  —  Greek,  "was  destroying."  »*.  in  ai«—  "In 
my  case."  "Having  understood  the  entire  change,  and 
that  the  former  wolf  Is  now  acting  the  shepherd's  part, 
they  received  occasion  for  joyful  thanksgiving  to  God  la 
respect  to  rne."  [Theodoret.J  How  different,  he  implies 
to  the  Galatians,  thevr  spirit  from  yours ! 
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Ver.  1-2L  His  Co-ordinate  Authority  as  Awstu 
of  thk  Circumcision  Recognized  by  the  Apohtlhb. 
Proved  by  his  Rebuking  Peter  foe  Tbkporieing  at 
Antioch  :  His  Reasoning  as  to  the  Inconsistkhot  as 
-UDAiziNG  with  Justification  by  Faith.    1.  Tramr 
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•ate,  "Alter  fourteen  years;"  viz.,  from  Paul's  conversion 
Inclusive.    [Alfokd.]     In  the  fourteenth  year  from  his 
son  version.    [Hikks.)    The  same  visit  to  Jerusalem  as  In 
Acts  15.  (A.  d.  50),  when  the  council  of  the  apostles  and 
Church  decided  that  Gentile  Christians  need  not  be  cir- 
cumcised.   Uls  omitting  allusion  to  that  deoree  is,  (1.)  be- 
cause his  design  here  is  to  show  the  Qalatians  his  own  In- 
dependent apostolic  authority,  whence  he  was  not  likely 
to  support  himself  by  their  decision.    Thus  we  see  that 
general  councils  are  not  above  apostles.    (2.)  Because  he 
argues  the  point  upon  principle,  not  authoritative  decis- 
ions.   (3.)  The  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  position 
maintained  here:  the  council  did  not  impose  Mosaic  or- 
dinances; the  apostle  maintains,  the  Mosaic  institution 
Itself  is  at  an  end.   (4.)  The  Oalatians  were  Judalztng,  not 
because  the  Jewish  law  was  Imposed  by  authority  of  the 
Church    as    necessary  to    Christianity,   but    because    they 
thought  It  necessary  to  be  observed  by  those  who  aspired 
to  higher  perfection  (ch.  3. 3;  4.21).    The  decree  would  not 
at  all  disprove  their  view,  and  therefore  would  have  been 
aaeless  to  quote.    St.  Paul  meets  them  by  a  far  more  di- 
rect confutation,  "Christ  is  of  no  effect  unto  you  whoso- 
ever are  Justified  by  the  law"  (ch.  5.  4).    [Paley.]    Titus 
.  .  ale* — Specified  on  account  of  what  follows  as  to  him, 
in  ».  3.    Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  others,  were  deputed  by 
the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  15.  2)  to  consult  the  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  on  the  question  of  circumcision 
of  Oentile  Christians.    2.  by  revelation— Not  from  being 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but 
by  independent  Divine  "  revelation."     Quite  consistent 
with  his  at  the  same  time,  being  a  deputy  from  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  as  Acts  15.  2  states.    He  by  this  revelation  was 
led  to  suggest  the  sending  of  the  deputation.    Cf.  the  case 
of  Peter  being  led  by  vision,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Cor- 
aelius'  messengers,  to  go  to  Csesarea,  Acts  10.    I .  . .  com- 
nsunlcated  unto  them— viz.,  "to  the  apostles  and  elders" 
(Aots  15.  2) :  to  the  apostles  In  particular  (v.  9).    privately 
—that  he  and  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  might  decide  pre- 
viously on  the  principles  to  be  adopted  and  set  forward 
before  the  public  council  (Acts  15).    It  was  necessary  that 
the  Jerusalem  apostles  should  know  beforehand  that  the 
Gospel  Paul  preached  to  the  Gentiles  was  the  same  as 
theirs,  and  had  received  Divine  confirmation  in  the  re- 
sults It  wrought  on  the  Gentile  converts.    He  and  Barna- 
bas related  to  the  multitude,  not  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
they  preached  (as  Paul  did  privately  to  the  apostles),  but 
only  the  miracles  vouchsafed  in  proof  of  God's  sanction- 
ing their  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  15. 12).    to  them 
...  of  reputation — James,  Cephas,  and  John,  and  prob- 
ably some  of  the  "  elders ;"  v.  6,  "  those  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhat."  lest,  Ac— "lest  I  should  be  running,  or  have 
run,  in  vain ;"  i.  e.,  that  they  might  see  that  I  am  not  run- 
ning, and  have  not  run,  in  vain.     Paul  does  not  himself 
tear  lest  he  be  running,  or  had  run,  in  vain;  but  lest  he 
should,  If  he  gave  them  no  explanation,  seem  so  to  them. 
His  raoe  was  the  swift-running  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Gentiles  (cf.  "  run,"  Margin,  for  "  Word  .  .  .  have 
free  course,"  2  Thessalonians  3.  1).    His  running  would 
have  been  in  vain,  had  circumcision  been  necessary,  since 
he  did  not  require  It  of  his  converts.    3.  But — So  far  were 
they  from  regarding  me  as  running  in  vain,  that  "not 
even  Titus  who  was  with  me,  who  was  a  Greek  (and  there- 
fore uncircumcised),  was  compelled  to  be  circumoised." 
Bo  the  Greek  should  be  translated.    The  "false  brethren," 
*. 4  ("certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  which  believed," 
Aots  15.  5),  demanded   his  circumcision.    The  apostles, 
however,  oonstralned  by  the  firmness  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas (v.  6),  did  not  compel  or  insist  on  his  being  circum- 
oised.     Thus    they  virtually   sanctioned    Paul's    course 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  admitted  his  Independence  as 
*»n  apostle:  the  point  he  desires  to  set  forth  to  the  Gal- 
titiauR.  Timothy,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  a  proselyte 
ttl  the  gate,  and  son  of  a  Jewess  (Acts  16. 1),  he  circumoised 
;Acts  16.  3).    Christianity  did  not  Interfere  with  Jewish 
•sages,  regarded  merely  as  social  ordinances,  though  no 
longer  having  their  religious  significance.  It)  thd  ccs*  of 
Jews  and  proselytes,  whilst  the  Jewish  poMtv  ard  temple 
itlil  stood ;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  latux..  tl.oao  usagea 
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naturally  ceased.    To  have  Insisted  on  Jewish  usages  fot 
Oentile  converts,  would  have  been  to  make  them  essentia? 
parts  of  Christianity.    To  have  rudely  violated  them  at 
first  in  the  case  of  Jews,  would  have  been  Inconsistent  with 
that  charity  which  (in  matters  Indifferent)  is  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means  It  may  win  som  s  ( 1  Co- 
rinthians 9. 22 ;  cf.  Romans  14. 1-7, 13-23).  Paul  brought  Titos 
about  with  him  as  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  upon  the  uncircumcised  heathen.    4.  And  that- 
i.  «.,  What  I  did  concerning  Titus  (vix.,  my  not  permitting 
him  to  be  circumcised)  was  not  from  contempt  of  oirouna- 
clsion,  but  "oi>  account,  of  the  false  brethren"  (Aots  15. 1 
24)  who,  had  I  yielded  to  the  demand  for  his  being  cir- 
cumoised, would  have  perverted  the  case  Into  a  proof  thai 
I  deemed  circumcision  necessary,     unaware*— "  In  an 
underhand  manner   brought   in."     privily— stealthily. 
to  spy  out — as  foes  In  the  guise  of  friends,  wishing  to  de- 
stroy and  rob  us  of — our  liberty— from  the  yoke  of  the 
ceremonial  law.    If  they  had  found  that  we  circumoised 
Titus  through  fear  of  the  apostles,  they  would  have  made 
that  a  ground  for  insisting  on  Imposing  the  legal  yoke  on 
the  Gentiles,    bring  us  Into  bondage— The  Greek  future 
implies  the  certainty  and  continuance  of  the  bondage  as 
the  result.    5.  Greek,  "To  whom  not  even  for  an  hour  did 
we  yield  by  subjection."    Altoko  renders  the  Greek  arti- 
cle, "with  the  subjection  required  of  us."     The  sens* 
rather  is,  We  would  willingly  have  yielded  for  love  [Bes- 
gkl]  (If  no  principle  was  at  lssne),  but  not  in  the  way  of 
subjection,  where  "the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  (v.  14;  Colon 
slans  1.  5)  was  at  stake  (vix.,  the  fundamental  truth  of  Jus 
tiCcatlon  by  faith  only,  without  the  works  of  the  law 
contrasted  with  another  Gospel,  oh.  1.  6).    Truth  precipe 
unaccommodating,  abandons   nothing    that   belongs  -t 
itself,  admits  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  It.    [Bur 
okl.J     might  continue  with  you— Gentiles.     We  de- 
fended for  your  sakes  your  true  faith  and  liberties,  which 
you  are  now  renouncing.    6.  Greek,  "  From  those  who," 
Ac.    He  meant  to  complete  the  sentence  with  "J  derived 
no  special  advantage;"  but  he  alters  it  into   'they  .  . 
added  nothing  to  me."    teemed  to  be  somnwhat — i. «, 
not  that  they  seemed  to  be  what  they  were  not,  but  "  wetx. 
reputed  as  persons  of  some  consequence ;"  not  insinuating 
a  doubt  but  that  they  were  justly  so  reputed,    aooeptetk. 
—so  as  to  show  any  partiality;  "resper.teth  no  man's 
person"  (Ephesians  6.  9).     In  conference  added— or  "Im- 
parted;" the  same  Greek  as  In  ch.  1. 16,  'I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood."    As  I  did  not  by  conference  Impart 
to  them  aught  at  my  conversion,  so  they  now  did  not  im- 
part aught  additional  to  me,  above  what  1  already  knew. 
This  proves  to  the  Galatians   his  independence  as  an 
apostle.    7.  contrariwise — on  the  contrary.    So  far  from 
adding  any  new  light  to  he,  they  gave  in  thxib  adhe- 
sion to  the  new  path  on  which  Barnabas  and  I,  by  Inde- 
pendent revelation,  had  entered.    So  far  fiotn  censuring, 
they  gave  a  hearty  approval  to  my  independent  course, 
viz.,  the  innovation  of  preaching  the  Gospel  without  cir- 
cumcision to  the  Gentiles,    when  they  saw — from  the 
effects  which  I  s  lowed  them,  were  "  wrought"  (v.  8;  Acts 
15.  12).     was  committed  unto  me — Greek,    "  I  was  en- 
trusted with,  &c,  as  Peter  was  with,"  Ac.    gospel  of  the 
unclrcumclslon— i.  e.,  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  to  be 
converted  w.thout  circumclsiou  being  required,    clrcuns* 
clsion  .  .  .  unto  Peter— Peter  had  originally  opened  the 
door  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10.  and  15.  7).     But  In  the  ulti- 
mate apportionment  of  the  spheres  of  labour,  the  Jews 
were  ass'gned  to  him  (cf.  1  Peter  1. 1).    So  Paul  on  the 
other  hand  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  (of.  also  Coloeslans  4. 11), 
though  his  main  work  was  among  the  Gentiles.    The 
non-mention  of  Peter  in  the  list  of  names,  presoiently 
through  the  Spirit,  given  in    Romans   16.,  shows   thai 
Peter's  residence  at  Rome,  much  more  primacy,  was  the* 
unknown.    The  same  is  palpable  from  the  sphere  here 
assigned   to   hlnx.      8.    he  — God   (1   Corinthians    12.  9) 
wrought  effectually— i.  «.,   made   the   preached   word 
efficacious  to  conversion,  not  only  by  sensible  miracles, 
bu*  by  the  secret  mighty  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    1m 
Peter— EiajooTT.  Ac.,  translate*,  "For  Peter."    GnoTitm 
trar^lates  as  English   Version     to— with  a  view  to. 
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in  «t»ty—  translate  as  before,  the  Greek  being  the  same, 
wrought  effectually."  In  me— "for  (or  'In')  me  also." 
v.  .lames— Placed  first  In  the  oldest  MS8.,  even  before 
Peter,  as  being  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  presiding  at 
the  oouusil  (Acts  15).  He  was  called  "  the  Jnst,"  from  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  law,  and  so  was  especially  popular 
among  the  Jewish  party,  though  he  did  not  fall  Into  their 
extremes ;  whereas  Peter  was  somewhat  estranged  from 
them  through  his  Intercourse  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 
To  each  apostle  was  assigned  the  sphere  best  suited  to  his 
temperament :  to  St.  James,  who  was  tenacious  of  the  law, 
the  Jerusalem  Jews;  to  Peter,  who  had  opened  the  door 
to  the  Gentiles,  but  who  was  Judalcally  disposed,  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion ;  to  Paul,  who,  by  the  miraculous 
and  overwhelming  suddenness  of  his  conversion,  had  the 
whole  current  of  his  early  Jewish  prejudices  turned  Into 
an  utterly  opposite  direction,  the  Gentiles.  Not  separate- 
ly anl  Individually,  but  collectively  the  apostles  toge- 
ther represented  Christ,  the  One  Head,  in  the  apostle- 
ship.  The  Twelve  foundation  stones  of  various  colours 
are  Joined  together  to  the  one  great  foundation  stone  on 
which  they  rest  (1  Corinthians  3. 11;  Revelation  31.  14, 19, 
10).  John  had  got  an  Intimation  in  Jesus'  lifetime  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  (John  12.  20-24).  seemed— i.  e., 
were  reputed  to  be  (Note,  v.  2,  6)  pillars,  <.  e.,  weighty  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  (cf.  Proverbs  9.  1 ;  Revelation  8. 12). 
perceived  the  grace  .  .  .  given  unto  me — (2  Peter  3.  15.) 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hands  of  fellow- 
ship— recognizing  me  as  a  colleague  in  the  apostleshlp, 
and  that  the  Gospel  I  preached  by  special  revelation  to 
the  Gentiles  was  the  same  as  theirs.  Cf.  the  phrase.  Lam- 
entations 5.  6;    Ezekiel   17.   18.     heathen— the  Gentiles. 

10.  remember  the  poor— of  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
Judea,  then  distressed.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  already 
done  ho  (Acts  11.  28-30;.  the  same — the  very  thing.  I  .  .  . 
was  forward— or  "zealous"  (Acts  24. 17;  Romans  15.  25;  1 
( vvinthians  16. 1;  2  Corinthians  8.  and  9).  Paul  was  zeal- 
ous for  good  works,  whilst  denying  justification  by  them. 

11.  Peter—"  Cephas"  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Paul's  with- 
standing Peter  is  the  strongest  proof  that  the  former  gives 
of  the  independence  of  his  apostleshlp  in  relation  to  the 

;ther  apostles,  and  upsets  the  Romish  doctrine  of  St. 
I'cter  s  supremacy.  The  apostles  were  not  always  In- 
-pired;  but  were  so  always  in  writing  the  Scriptures.  If 
then  the  Inspired  men  who  wrote  them  were  not  invarla- 
blj  at  other  times  Infallible,  much  less  were  the  unin- 
spired men  who  kept  them.  The  Christian  fathers  may  be 
trusted  generally  as  witnesses  to  facts,  but  not  Implicitly 
followed  In  matters  of  opinion,  come  to  Anttoch — 
then  the  citadel  of  the  Gentile  Church:  where  first  the 
Gospel  was  preached  to  idolatrous  Gentiles,  and  where 
the  name  "Christians"  was  first  given  (Acts  11. 20,  26),  and 
where  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  bishop. 
The  question  at  Antioch  was  not  whether  the  Gentiles 
were  admissible  to  the  Christian  covenant  without  be- 
coming circumcised— that  was  the  question  settled  at 
the  Jerusalem  council  Just  before — but  whether  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  were  to  be  admitted  to  social  intercourse 
with  the  Jewish  Christians  without  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  institution.  The  Judaizers,  soon  after  the  coun- 
cil had  passed  the  resolutions  recognizing  the  equal 
rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  repaired  to  Antioch,  the 
scene  of  the  gathering  In  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  11.  20-26), 
to  witness,  what  to  Jews  would  look  so  extraordinary. 
the  receiving  of  man  to  communion  of  the  Church  with- 
ant  circumcision.  Regarding  the  proceeding  with  pre- 
ndlce,  they  explained  away  the  force  of  the  Jerusalem 
ieoision;  and  probably  also  desired  to  watch  whether 
the  Jewish  Christians  among  the  Gentiles  violated  the 
law,  which  that  decision  did  not  verbally  sanction  them 
.n  doing,  though  giving  the  Gentiles  latitude  (Acts  15. 
W).  to  be  blamed— rather,  "(self)  condemned;"  his  act 
»toce  time  condemning  his  contrary  acting  at  another 
t!  me.  1».  certain— men :  perhaps  James'  view  (In  which 
ae  was  not  Infallible,  any  more  than  Peter)  was  that  the 
Jewish  converts  were  still  to  observe  Jewish  ordinances, 
trona  which  he  had  decided  with  the  council  the  Gentiles 
Maoald  be  free  (Acts  15.  1»>.    Nkander.  however,  may  be 


right  in  thinking  those  self-styled  delegates  from  James, 
were  not  really  from  him.    Acts  15.  24  favours  this.     "Or. 
tain  from  James,"  may  mean  merely  that  they  came  fro»». 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  under  James'  bishopric.    Still 
James'  leanings  were  to  legalism,  and  this  gave  him  hi* 
Influence  with  the  Jewish  party  (Acts  21.  18-26).    eat  with 
.  .  .   Gentiles— as  in  Acts  10.  10-20,  48,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  vision  (Acts  11.  3-17).    Yet  after  all,  this 
same  Peter,  through  fear  of  man  (Proverbs  29.  25),  was 
faithless  to  his  own  so  distinctly  avowed  principles  (Acts 
15.  7-11).    We  recognize  the  same  old  nature  in  him  as  led 
him,  after  faithfully  witnessing  for  Christ,  yet  for  a  brief 
space,  to  deny  him.    "  Ever  the  first  to  recognize,  and  the 
first  to  draw  back  from  great  truths."    [Alfokd.]    An 
undesigned  coincidence  between  the  Gospels  and  the  Epis- 
tle In  the  consistency  of  character  as  portrayed  in  both. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  earthly  misunderstandings  of 
Christians  are  lost  in  Christ.    For  in  3  Peter  8. 15,  Peter 
praises  the  very  Epistles  of  Paul  which  he  knew  contained 
his  own  condemnation.    Thongh  apart  from  one  another, 
and  differing  in  characteristics,  the  two  apostles  were  one 
in  Christ,    withdrew—  Greek,  "began  to  withdraw,"  Ac 
This  implies  a  gradual  drawing  back.    "Separated,"  en- 
tire severance.    13.  l&e  other—  Greek,  "the  rest."    Jews- 
Jewish  Christians,   dissembled  likewise — Greek,  "  Joined 
in  hypocrisy,"  viz.,  in  living  as  though  the  law  were  ne- 
cessary to  Justification,  through  fear  of  man,  though  they 
knew  from  God  their  Christian  liberty  of  eating  with 
Gentiles,  and  had  availed  themselves  of  it  already  (Acts 
11.  2-17).    The  case  was  distinct  from  that  in  1  Corinthians 
chs.  8.-10. ;  Romans  14.    It  was  not  a  question  of  liberty, 
and  of  bearing  with  others'  infirmities,  but  one  affecting 
the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  whether  the  Gentiles  are  to  be 
virtually  "compelled  to  live  as  do  the  Jews,"  In  order  to 
be  Justified  (v.  14).     Barnabas  also — "Even  Barnabas:" 
one  least  likely  to  be  led  into  such  an  error,  being  with 
Paul  In  first  preaching  to  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles :  showing 
the  power  of  bad  example  and  numbers.    In  Antioch,  the 
capital  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  the  central  point  of 
Christian  missions,  the  controversy  first  arose,  and  in  the 
same  spot  it  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and  here  Paul  had 
first  to  encounter  the  party  that  afterwards  persecuted 
him  In  every  scene  of  his  labours  (Acts  15.  30-35.)    14. 
-walked   not   uprightly  —  lit.,    "straight:"    "were    not 
walking  with  straightforward  steps."    Cf.  ch.  6. 16.    truth 
of  the  Gospel — which  teaches  that  justification  by  legal 
works  and  observances  is  inconsistent  with  redemption 
by  Christ.    Paul  alone  here  maintained  the  truth  against 
Judaism,  as  afterwards  against  heathenism  (2  Timothy  4. 
16,17).    Peter—  "Cephas"  in  the  oldest  MSS.    before... 
all- {1  Timothy  5.  20.)    If  thou,  Ac— "If  thou,  although 
being  a  Jew  (and  therefore  one  who  might  seem  to  be  mors 
bound  to  the  law  than  the  Gentiles),  livest  (habitually, 
without  scruple  and  from  conviction,  Acts  15.  10, 11)  as  a 
Gentile  (freely  eating  of  every  food,  and  living  in  other 
respects  also  as  If  legal  ordinances  in  no  way  Justify,  v.  13), 
and  not  as  a  Jew,  how  is  it  that  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read, 
for  "why")  thou  art  compelling  (virtually,  by  thine  ex- 
ample) the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?"  (lit.,  to  Ju- 
daize,  i.  e.,  to  keep  the  ceremonial  customs  of  the  Jews: 
What  had   been  formerly  obedience   to  the  law.  Is  now 
mere  Judaism).    The  high  authority  of  Peter  would  con- 
strain the  Gentile  Christians  to  regard  Judaizing  as  ne- 
cessary to  all,  since  Jewish  Christians  could  not  consort 
with  Gentile  converts  In  communion  without  it.    15,16, 
Connect  these  verses  together,  and  read  with  most  of  the 
oldest  MSS.    "But"  in  the  beginning  of  v.  16:  "  We  (I  and 
thou,  Peter)  by  nature  (not  by  proselytlsm),  Jews,  and 
not  sinners  as  (Jewish  language  termed  the  Gentiles! 
from  among  the  Gentiles,  yet  (lit.,  but)  knowing  that, 
Ac.,  even  we  (resuming  the  '  we'  of  v.  15, '  we  also.'  as  well 
as  the  Gentile  sinners;  casting  away  trust  In  the  lawk 
have  believed,"  Ac    not  justified  by  the  works  of  ti 
law— as  the  ground  of  Justification.    "The  works  of  tha 
law"  are  those  which  have  the  law  for  their  object— which 
are  wrought  to  fulfil  the  law.  [Altosd.]    bnt  by— (ran* 
laie,  "But  only  (In  no  other  way  save)  through  faith  is 
Jesus  Christ."  as  the  litis  and  Instrument  of  Just»fint> 
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Boa.  .!»*«»  t/hrlst  In  the  second  case,  read  with  the 
oldest  MSS..  "Christ  Jesus,"  the  Messiahship  coming  Into 
prominence  In  the  case  of  Jewish  believers,  as  "Jesus" 
floes  In  the  first  case,  referring  to  the  general  proposition. 
Justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ— t.  c,  by  Christ,  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,  as  the  ground  of  our  Justification,  for  by 
the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified— He 
rests  his  argument  on  this  as  an  axiom  in  theology,  re- 
ferring to  Psalm  143.  2,  "  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ;  The  law 
and  the  promise;  Doing  and  believing;  Works  and  faith; 
Waees  and  the  gift ;  The  curse  and  the  blessing— are  repre- 
sented as  diametrically  opposed."  [Bengel.J  The  moral 
law  Is,  In  respect  to  Justification,  more  legal  than  the 
ceremonial,  wbich  was  an  elemeutarj  and  preliminary 
t-iopel:  So  "Sinai"  (ch.  4.  24),  which  is  more  famed  for  the 
l»i:calogue  than  for  the  ceremonial  law,  is  made  pre-emi- 
nently the  type  of  legal  bondage.  Thus,  Justification  by 
tiie  law,  whether  the  moral  or  ceremonial,  Is  excluded 
(Romans  3.  20).  17.  Greek,  "  But  if,  seeking  to  be  Justified 
IN  (i.  e.,  in  believing  union  with)  Christ  (who  has  in  the 
Gospel  theory  fulfilled  the  law  for  us),  we  (yon  and  I)  our- 
selves also  were  found  (in  your  and  mj/ormer  communion 
with  Gentiles)  sinners  (such  as  from  the  Jewish  stand- 
point that  now  we  resume,  we  should  be  regarded,  since 
we  have  cast  aside  the  law,  thus  having  put  ourselves  in 
the  same  category  as  the  Gentiles,  who,  being  without 
the  law,  are,  in  the  Jewish  view,  'sinners,'  v.  15),  is  there- 
fore Christ,  the  minister  of  sin?"  (Are  we  to  admit  the 
conclusion,  in  this  case  inevitable,  that,  Christ  having 
foiled  to  Justify  us  by  faith,  so  has  become  to  us  the  minis- 
ter of  sin,  by  putting  us  in  the  position  of  "sinners," 
as  the  Judaic  theory,  if  correct,  would  make  us,  along 
with  all  others  who  are  "  without  the  law,"  Romans  2. 14; 
1  Corinthians  9.  21 ;  and  with  whom,  by  eating  with  them, 
we  have  identified  ourselves  ?)  The  Christian  mind  revolt* 
from  so  shocking  a  conclusion,  and  so,  from  the  theory 
which  would  result  in  it.  The  whole  sin  lies,  not  with 
Christ,  but  with  him  who  would  necessitate  such  a  blas- 
phemous inference.  But  his  false  theory,  though  "  seek- 
ing"  from  Christ,  we  have  not  "found"  salvation  (In  con- 
tradiction to  Christ's  own  words,  Matthew  7.  7),  but  "  have 
been  ourselves  also  (like  the  Gentiles)  found"  to  be  "sin- 
ners," by  having  entered  into  communion  witb  Gentiles 
(v.  12).  18.  Greek,  "For  if  the  things  which  I  overthrew 
(by  the  faith  of  Christ),  those  very  things  I  build  up 
again  (viz.,  legal  righteousness,  by  subjecting  myself  to 
the  law),  I  prove  myself  (lit.,  'I  commend  myself)  a 
transgressor."  Instead  of  commending  yourself  as  you 
sought  to  do  (t>.  12,  end),  you  merely  commend  yourself  as  a 
transgressor.  The  "I"  is  intended  by  Paul  for  Peter  to 
take  to  himself,  as  It  is  his  case,  not  Paul's  own,  that 
is  described.  A  "  transgressor"  is  another  word  for 
"  sinner"  (in  v.  17),  for  "  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
You,  Peter,  by  now  asserting  the  law  to  be  obligatory,  are 
proving  yourself  a  "sinner,"  or  "transgressor,"  in  your 
having  set  it  aside  by  living  as  the  Gentiles,  and  with 
them.  Thus  you  are  debarred  by  transgression  from  Jus- 
tification by  the  law,  and  you  debar  yourself  from  Justi- 
fication by  Christ,  since  in  your  theory  He  becomes 
«i  minister  of  sin.  19.  Here  Paul  seems  to  pass  from 
his  exact  words  to  Peter,  to  the  general  purport  of  his 
argument  on  the  question.  However,  his  direct  address 
V>  the  Galatians  seems  not  to  be  resumed  till  ch.  3.  1,  "  O 
foolish  Galatians,"  Ac.  For— But  I  am  not  a  "  trans- 
gressor" by  forsaking  the  law.  "  For,"  Ac.  Proving  h!s 
indignant  denial  of  the  consequence  that  "Christ  is  the 
minister  of  sin"  (v.  17),  and  of  the  premises  from  which  it 
would  follow.  Christ,  so  far  from  being  the  minister  of 
■In  and  death,  is  the  establlsher  of  righteousness  and  life. 
I  am  entirely  in  Him.  [Bengkl.]  I— here  emphatlcal. 
Paul  himself,  not  Peter,  as  in  the  "  I"  (i>.  18).  through  the 
law  —  which  was  my  "schoolmaster  to  bring  me  to 
Christ"  (ch.  8.  24);  both  by  Its  terrors  (ch.  3.  18;  Romans 
8. 20)  driving  me  to  Christ,  as  the  refuge  from  God's  wrath 
Against  sin,  and,  when  spiritually  understood,  teaching 
that  ltnelf  Is  not  permanent,  but  must  give  place  to  Christ, 
whom  it  prefigures  as  its  scope  and  end  (Romans  10.  4); 
<nd  drawing  me  to  Him  by  its  promises  (in  the  prophe- 


cies  which  form  part  of  the  Old  Testament  law)  of  a  bettat 
righteousness,  and  of  God's  law  written  in  the  near* 
(Deuteronomy  18. 15-19;  Jeremiah  81.  83 ;  Acts  10.  431.  as* 
dead  to  the  law — lit.,  "  I  died  to  the  law,"  and  so  am  dead 
to  it,  i.e.,  am  passed  from  under  its  power,  in  respect  tc 
non-Justification  or  condemnation  (Colossians  2.20;  Ro- 
mans 6.  14;  7.  4,  fl) ;  Just  as  a  woman  once  married  anci 
bound  to  a  husband,  ceases  to  be  so  bound  to  him  whez 
death  interposes,  and  may  be  lawfully  married  to  an- 
other husband.  So  by  believing  union  to  Christ  in  Hi* 
death,  we,  being  considered  dead  with  him,  are  severea 
from  the  law's  past  power  over  us(cf.  ch.  8. 14;  1  Corinthians 
7.  39  ;  Romans  6.  0-11 ;  1  Peter  2.  24).  live  unto  God— (Ro- 
mans 6.  11;  2  Corinthians  6.  15;  1  Peter  4.  1,  2.)  80,  I  am 
crucified— ut.,  "  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ."  This 
more  particularizes  the  foregoing.  "  I  am  dead"  {v.  19; 
Phllippians  3.  10).  nevertheless  I  live  t  yet  not  I — G'.eeh 
"nevertheless  I  live,  no  longer  (indeed)  I."  Though  cru- 
cified I  live;  (and  this)  no  longer  that  old  man  such  as  1 
once  was  (cf.  Romans  7.  17).  No  longer  Saul  the  Jew  (oh. 
6.  24;  Colossians  3.  11,  but  "another  man,"  cf.  1  Samnel  1ft. 
6).  Ellicott,  Ac,  translate,  "And  It  Is  no  longer  I  that 
live,  but  Christ  that  llveth  in  me."  But  the  plain  anti- 
thesis between  "  crucified"  and  "  live,"  requires  the  trans- 
lotion,  "  Nevertheless."  the  life  which  I  sow  live — as 
contrasted  with  my  life  before  conversion.  In  the  flesh 
—my  life  seems  to  be  a  mere  animal  life  "in  the  flesh," 
but  this  is  not  my  true  life;  "it  is  but  the  mask  of  Ills* 
under  which  lives  another,  viz.,  Christ,  who  is  my  true 
life."  [Luther.]  I  live  by  the  faith,  Ac—  Greek,  "in 
faith  (viz.),  that  of  (i.  e.,  which  rests  on)  the  Son  of  God." 
"  In  faith,"  answers  by  contrast  to  "  in  the  flesh."  Faitk, 
not  the  flesh.  Is  the  real  element  in  which  I  live.  The 
phrase,  "the  Son  of  God,"  reminds  us  that  His  Divine 
Sonshlp  is  the  source  of  His  life-giving  power,  loved  me 
—His  eternal  gratuitous  love  Is  the  link  thai  unites  me  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  His  "  giving  Himself  for  me,"  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  that  love.  S41.  I  do  not  frustrate  Use 
grace  of  God— 1  do  not  make  it  void,  as  thon,  Peter,  art 
doing  by  Judaizing.  for— Justifying  the  strong  expres- 
sion "frustrate,"  or  "make  void."  Is  dead  In  valj*~ 
Greek,  "Christ  died  needlessly,"  or  "  without  Just  cause/ 
Christ's  having  died,  shows  that  the  law  has  no  power  te 
Justify  us ;  for  if  the  law  can  Justify  or  make  us  righteous, 
the  death  of  Christ  is  superfluous.    [Chrysostom.] 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-29.  Reproof  of  the  Galatians  for  Abandon- 
ing Faith  for  Legalism.  Justification  by  Faith 
Vindicated:  The  Law  shown  to  be  Subsequent  to 
the  Promise:  Believers  are  the  Spiritual  Sees 
of  Abraham,  who  was  Justified  by  Faith.  The  Law 
was  our  Schoolmaster  to  Bring  us  to  Christ,  that 
we  might  Become  Children  of  God  by  Faith,  l.  that 
ye  should  not  obey  the  truth — Omitted  In  the  oldest 
M8S.  bewitched— fascinated  you  so  that  you  have  lost 
your  wits.  Themistius  says  the  Galatians  were  nat  urall; 
very  acute  in  intellect.  Hence,  St.  Paul  wonders  they 
could  be  so  misled  In  this  case,  you  —  Kmphatical. 
"You,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  graphic- 
ally set  forth  (lit.,  in  writing,  viz.,  by  vivid  portraiture  in 
preaching)  among  you,  crucified"  (so  the  sense  and  Greek 
order  require  rather  than  English  Version).  As  Christ  was 
"crucified,"  so  ye  ought  to  have  been  by  faith  " crucified 
with  Christ,"  and  so  "  dead  to  the  law"  (ch.  2.  19,  20).  Ref- 
erence to  the  "eyes"  is  appropriate,  as  fascination  was 
supposed  to  be  exercised  through  the  eyes.  The  sight  of 
Christ  crucified  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  counteract 
all  fascination,  ».  "  Was  it  by  the  works  of  the  law  that 
ye  received  the  Spirit  (manifested  by  outward  miracles, 
t>.  5;  Mark  16.  17;  Hebrews  2.  4;  and  by  spiritual  graces 
v.  14 ;  Galatians  4.  5,  6 ;  Ephesians  1. 13),  or  by  the  hearts* 
of  faith  ?"  The  "  only"  implies,  "  I  desire,  omitting  oth« 
arguments,  to  rest  the  question  on  this  alone;"  I  who  was 
yonr  teacher,  desire  now  to  "learn"  this  one  thing  irom 
yon.  The  epithet  "  Holy'  Is  not  prefixed  to  "  Spirit,"  be- 
cause that  epithet  is  a  Joyous  oae,  whereas  this  KpltrUe  H 
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«ern  And  reproving,  iBenoel.]    heailngof  faith— Faith 

consists  not  In  working,  but  In  receiving  (Romans  10. 16,  17). 
3.  begum— the  Christian  life  (Phlllpplans  1.  6).  In  the 
Spirit— Not  merely  was  Christ  crucified,  "graphically  set 
forth"  In  my  preaching,  but  also  "  the  Spirit"  confirmed 
the  word  preached,  by  Imparting  His  spiritual  gifts. 
'Having  thus  begun"  with  the  receiving  His  spii-itual 
gifts,  "are  ye  now  being  made  perfect"  (so  the  Greek),  i.e., 
are  ye  seeking  to  be  made  perfect  with  fleshly  ordinances 
it  the  law  T  [Estius.]  Cf.  Romans  2.  28 ;  Phlllpplans  8.  3; 
Hebrews  9.  10.  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  i.  e„  the  Holy 
Spirit  ruling  your  spiritual  life  as  its  "essence  and  active 
principle"  [Ellioott],  in  contrast  to  "  the  flesh,"  the  ele- 
ment in  which  the  law  works.  [Alford.]  Having  begun 
your  Christianity  in  the  Spirit,  t.  e„  in  the  Divine  life  that 
proceeds  from  faith,  are  ye  seeking  after  something 
higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Christianity)  in  the 
sensuous  and  the  earthly,  which  cannot  possibly  elevate 
the  inner  life  of  the  Spirit,  viz.,  outward  ceremonies? 
iNkandkk.  1  No  doubt  the  Galatians  thought  that  they 
were  going  more  deeply  Into  the  Spirit;  for  the  flesh  may 
*>e  easily  mistaken  for  the  Spirit,  even  by  those  who  have 
made  progress,  unless  they  continue  to  maintain  a  pure 
faith.  [Bbngkl.]  •*.  Have  ye  suffered  so  many  things — 
viz.,  persecution,  from  Jews  and  from  unbelieving  fellow- 
eountrymen,  incited  by  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  your 
eon  version.  In  vain— fruitlessly,  needlessly,  since  ye  might 
have  avoided  them  by  professing  Judaism.  [Grotius.] 
Or,  snail  ye,  by  falling  from  grace,  lose  the  reward  prom- 
ised for  all  your  sufferings,  so  that  they  shall  be"  in  vain" 
;ch.  4.  11;  1  Corinthians  15.  2, 17-19,  29-32;  2  Thessalonlans 
1.5-7;  2  John  8)  ?  yet— rather,  "  If  it  be  really  (or  '  Indeed') 
in  vain."  [Elucott,  <fcc]  "  If,  as  it  must  be,  what  I  have 
said, 'In  vain,' is  really  the  fact."  [Alford.]  I  prefer  un- 
derstanding It  as  a  mitigation  of  the  preceding  words.  I 
tope  better  things  of  you,  for  I  trust  you  will  return  from 
legalism  to  grace ;  If  to,  as  I  confidently  expect,  yon  will 
pot  have  " suffered  so  many  things  In  vain."  [Estius.] 
for  "God  has  given  you  the  Spirit,  and  has  wrought 
mighty  works  among  you"  (v.  6;  Hebrews  10.  32-36).  [Hen- 
QBL.)  5.  He  .  .  .  that  ininlstereth — or  "supplieth,"  God 
(i  Corinthians  9.  10).  He  who  supplied  and  supplies  to  you 
the  Spirit  still,  to  the  present  time.  These  miracles  do 
not  prove  grace  to  be  In  the  heart  (Mark  9.  38,  39).  He 
speaks  o\'  these  miracles  as  a  matter  of  unquestioned 
notoriety  among  those  addressed;  an  undesigned  proof 
of  their  genuineness  (cf.  1  Corinthians  12).  worketh 
miracles  among  you — rather,  "in  you,"  as  ch.  2.  8; 
Matthew  H.  2;  Epheslans  2.  2;  Philippians  2.  13;  at  your 
conversion  and  since.  [Alford.]  doeth  lie  It  by  the 
works  of  the  law — i.  e.,  as  a  consequence  resulting  from 
(so  the  Greek)  the  workR  of  Die  law  (cf.  v.  2).  This  cannot 
oe,  because  the  law  was  then  unknown  to  yon  when  you 
■ecelved  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  6.  The  answer  to  the 
luestiou  in  v.  5  is  here  taken  for  granted,  It  was  by  the 
tearing  of  faith ;  following  this  up,  he  says,  "Even  as 
\braham  believed,"  <fec.  (Genesis  15.  4-6;  Romans  4.  3).  God 
fiupplles  unto  you  the  Spirit  as  the  result  of  faith,  not 
works.  Just  as  Abraham  obtained  Justification  by  faith, 
not  by  works  (t>.  6,  8,  U ;  ch.  4.  22,  26,  28).  Where  Justinca- 
V.on  is,  there  the  Spirit  is,  so  that  if  the  former  cornes  by 
,'aith,  the  latter  must  also.  7.  tl»ey  which  are  of  faith — 
as  the  source  andstarting-pointof  their  spiritual  life.  The 
name  phrase  Is  1  n  the  Greek  of  Romans  3. 26.  the  same — these, 
indthe.se  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  descendants 
of  Abraham,  children — Greek,  "sons"  (v.  29).  8.  And— 
Greek,  "Moreover."  foreseeing — Oue  great  excellency  of 
Scripture  is,  that  in  it  all  points  liable  ever  to  be  contro- 
verted, are,  with  prescient  wisdom,  decided  in  the  most 
appropriate  language,  would  Justify— rather,  "justlfl- 
eth."  Present  Indicative.  It  is  now,  and  at  all  times, 
God'son*  way  of  Justification,  the  heathen— rather,  "  the 
Gentiles ;"  or  "  the  nations,"  as  Hae  same  Greek  is  trans- 
lated at  the  end  of  the  verse.  God  Justifleth  the  Jews,  too, 
"  by  faith,  not  by  works.  '  But  he  specifies  the  Gentiles  In 
particular  here,  as  it  was  their  case  that  was  in  question, 
the  Gala tlans  being  Gentiles,  preach ed  before  the  Gos- 
•*■  —  •*  announced    beforehand   the   Gospel"     For    the 


"promise  "  was  substantially  ttie  Gospel  by  anticipation 
Cf.  John  8.  56 ;  Hebrews  4.  2.  A  proof  that  "  the  old  father 
did  not  look  only  for  transitory  promises  "  (Article  VTL, 
Church  of  England).  Thus  the  Gospel,  In  its  essential 
germ,  is  older  than  the  Law,  1  hough  the  full  development 
of  the  former  is  subsr^uent  to  the  latter.  In  thee — not 
"  In  thy  seed,"  which  is  a  point  not  here  raised ;  bat 
strictly  "  In  thee,"  as  followers  of  tny  faith,  it  having  first 
shown  the  way  to  Justification  before  God  [AlfordJ;  or 
"In  thee,"  as  Father  of  the  promised  seed,  viz.,  Christ  («. 
16),  who  is  the  Object  of  faith  (Genesis  22. 18;  Psalm  72. 17), 
and  Imitating  thy  faith  (see  Note,  v.  9).  all  nation* — o» 
as  above,  "  all  the  Gentiles"  (Genesis  12.  3 ;  18.  18  ;  22.  18).  be 
bleaaed— an  act  of  grace,  not  something  earned  by  works, 
The  blessing  of  Justification  was  to  Abraham  by  faith  in 
the  promise,  not  by  works.  So  to  those  who  follow  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  blessing,  i.  e.,  Justin 
cation,  comes  purely  by  faith  in  Him  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  promise.  9.  they — and  they  alone,  of  faith— NoU 
v.  7,  beginning,  with— together  with,  faithful— Imply- 
ing what  It  is  In  which  they  are  "blessed  together  with 
him,"  viz.,  faith,  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character, 
and  of  which  the  result  to  all  who  like  Him  have  it,  is  Jus- 
tification. 10.  Confirmation  of  v.  9.  They  who  depend  on 
the  works  of  the  law  cannot  share  the  blessing,  for  thev 
are  under  the  curse  "  written,"  Deuteronomy  27. 26,  LXX 
Perfect  obedience  is  required  by  the  words,  "in  all  things. " 
Continual  obedience  by  the  word,  "contlnueth."  Nomas 
renders  this  obedience  (cf.  Romans  3.  19,  20).  It  is  observ- 
able, Paul  quotes  Scripture  to  the  Jews  who  were  conver- 
sant with  it,  as  in  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  said  or  spoken 
but  to  the  Gentiles,  as  written.  So  Matthew,  writing  fo» 
Jews,  quotes  it  as  said,  or  spoken  ;  Mark  and  Luke,  writing 
for  Gentiles,  as  unritten  (Matthew  1.  22;  Mark  L  2;  Luke  X 
22,23).  [TOWNSON.]  11.  by  the  law— Greek,  "IN  the  law." 
Both  in  and  by  are  included.  The  syllogism  in  this  versa 
and  v.  12,  is,  according  to  Scripture,  The  Just  shall  live  by 
faith.  But  the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  of  doing,  or  works 
(i.  e.,  does  not  make  faith,  but  works,  the  conditional 
ground  of  Justifying).  Therefore  "  in,"  or  "  by  the  law,  no 
man  is  Justified  before  God  "  (whatever  the  case  may  be 
before  men,  Romans  4.  2),— not  even  if  he  could,  which  he 
cannot,  keep  the  law,  because  the  Scripture  element  and 
conditional  mean  of  justification  is  faith.  The  Just  shall 
live  by  faith— (Romans  1.  17;  Hahakknk  2.  4.)  Not  as 
Bkngei,  and  Alford,  "He  who  is  Jnst  by  faith  shall 
live."  The  Greek  supports  English  Version.  Also  the  con- 
trast is  between  "live  by  faith  "  {viz.,  as  the  ground  and 
source  of  his  Justification),  and  "live  in  them,"  viz.,  in  his 
doings  or  works  (v.  12),  as  the  conditional  element  wherein 
he  is  Justified.  l'-J.  doeth— Many  depended  on  the  law, 
although  they  did  not  keep  it;  but  without  doing,  salth 
Paul,  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  (Romans  2.  13, 17,  23;  10.  5).  13. 
Abrupt  exclamation,  as  he  breaks  away  impatiently  from 
those  who  would  involve  us  again  in  the  curse  of  the  lau., 
by  seeking  justification  in  it,  to  "Christ,"  wno  "has  re- 
deemed us  from  it*  curse."  The  "us"  refers  primarily  to 
the  Jews,  to  whom  the  law.  principally  appertained,  In 
contrast  to  "the  Gentiles"  (t\  14;  cf.ch.  4.  3,  4).  But  it  is  not 
restricted  solely  to  the  Jews,  as  Alfokd  thinks  ;  for  these 
are  the  representative  people  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
their  "law  "  is  the  embodiment  of  what  God  requires  of 
the  whole  world.  The  curse  of  its  non-fnlfllmenl  affects 
the  Gentiles  through  the  Jews;  for  the  law  represents  thai 
righteousness  which  God  requires  of  all,  and  which,  sine*. 
the  Jews  failed  to  fulfil,  the  Gentiles  are  equally  unabie 
to  fulfil.  Verse  10,  "  As  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  th« 
law,  are  under  the  curse,"  refers  plainly,  not  to  the  Jewt 
only,  but  to  all,  even  Gentiles  (as  the  Galatians),  who  seek 
Justification  by  the  law.  The  Jews'  law  represents  the 
universal  law  which  condemned  the  Gentiles,  though  with 
less  clear  consciousness  on  their  part  (Romans  2).  The 
revelation  of  God's  "  wrath  "  by  the  law  of  conscience,  la 
some  degree  prepared  the  Gentiles  for  appreciating  re- 
demption through  Christ  when  revealed.  The  curse  hao 
to  be  removed  from  off  the  heatnen,  too,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  in  order  that  the  blessing,  through  Abraham,  might 
flow  to  them.    Accordingly,  the  "  we,"  In  "  that  we  mUtin' 
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naoetv-e  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,"  plainly  refers  to  both 
Jew*  and  Gentiles,  redeemed  na — bought  us  off  from  our  for- 
mer bondage  <ch.  4.  5),  and  "  from  the  curse  "  under  whloh 
all  He  who  trust  to  the  law  and  the  works  of  the  law  for  Jus- 
tification. The  Gentile  Galatlans,  by  putting  themselves 
tinder  the  law,  were  Involving  themselves  In  the  curse 
from  whloh  Christ  has  redeemed  tfc»  Jews  primarily,  and 
through  them  the  Gentiles.  The  -vtsom-prlce  He  paid 
was  His  own  precious  blood  (1  Peter  1.  18,  19;  cf.  Matthew 
SO.  28 ;  Acts  20.  28;  1  Corinthians  6.  20;  7.  23;  1  Timothy  2.  6; 
2  Peter  2.  1 ;  Revelation  5.  9).  being  made—  Greek,  "  hav- 
ing become."  a  curse  for  ua — Having  become  what  we 
were,  in  our  behalf,  "  a  curse,"  that  we  might  cease  to  be  a 
curse.  Not  merely  aca  rsed  (in  the  concrete),  but  a  cunt 
In  the  abstract,  bearing  the  universal  curse  oj  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  So  2  Corinthians  5.  21,  "  Sin  for  us,"  not  sinful, 
but  bearing  the  whole  sin  of  our  race,  regarded  as  one  vast 
aggregate  of  sin.  See  Note  there.  "Anathema"  means 
"  set  apart  to  God,"  to  His  glory,  but  to  the  person's  own 
destruction.  "Curse,"  an  execration,  written— l>eui*r- 
onomy  21.  23.  Christ's  bearing  the  particular  curse  of 
hanging  on  the  tree,  is  a  sample  of  the  general  curse  which 
He  representatively  bore.  Not  that  the  Jews  put  to  death 
malefactors  by  hanging ;  but  after  having  put  them  to 
death  otherwise,  In  order  to  brand  them  with  peculiar 
Ignominy,  they  hung  the  bodies  on  a  tree,  and  such  male- 
factors were  accursed  by  the  law  (cf.  Acts  5.  80;  10.  89). 
God's  providence  ordered  It  so  that  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
oflheoarse  and  other  prophecies,  Jesus  should  be  crucified, 
and  ao  hang  on  the  tree,  though  that  death  was  not  a  Jewish 
mode  of  execution.  The  Jews  accordingly,  in  contempt, 
call  Him  "the  hanged  one,"  Tolvi,  and  Christians,  "  wor- 
shippers of  the  hanged  one ;"  and  make  It  their  great  ob- 
jection that  He  died  the  accursed  death.  [Trtpho,  in  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  p.  249;  1  Peter  2.  21.  J  Hung  between  heaven  and 
earth  as  though  unworthy  of  either !  14.  The  Intent  of 
"  Christ  becoming  a  curse  foi  us  :"  "  To  the  end  that  upon 
the  Gentllt*  the  blessing  of  Abraham  ({.  e., promised  to  Abra- 
ham, vis.,  Justification  by  faith)  might  come  In  Christ  Je- 
sua"  (cf.  v.  8).  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit— the  pro/ulsed  Spirit  (Joel  2. 28, 29 ;  Luke  24.  49).  This 
clause  follows  n^t  the  clause  Immediately  preceding  (for 
our  receiving  the  Spirit  is  not  the  resul  t  of  the  blessing  of  A  bra- 
ham  coming  on  the  Gentilet),  but  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us," 
&c.  through  faith — not  by  works.  Here  he  resumes  the 
thought  In  v.  2.  "The  Spirit  from  without,  kindles  within 
us  some  spark  of  faith  whereby  we  lay  hold  of  Christ, 
and  even  of  the  Spirit  Himself,  that  He  may  dwell  within 
us."  [Fr.ACiua.]  15.  I  speah  after  the  manner  of  men— 
I  take  an  Illustration  from  a  merely  human  transaction 
of  every-d*y  occurrence,  but  a  manH  covenant — whose 
purpose  It  is  far  less  Important  to  maintain,  if  it  be  con- 
Armed— when  once  it  hath  been  ratified,  no  man  dU- 
amnulleth— "  none  aetteth  aside,"  not  even  the  author 
himself,  much  less  any  second  party.  None  does  so  who 
acts  In  common  equity.  Much  less  would  the  righteous 
God  do  ao.  The  law  is  here,  by  personification,  regarded 
an  a  second  person,  distinct  from,  and  subsequent  to,  the 
promise  of  God.  The  promise  is  everlasting,  and  more  pe- 
culiarly belongs  to  God.  The  law  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing extraneous,  afterwards  introduced,  exceptional, 
and  temporary  (v.  17-19,  21-24).  addeth — none  addeth  new 
conditions  "making"  the  covenant  "of  none  effect"  (e. 
17).  So  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  tne 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  already 
eat'.jlished  by  the  promisee  to  Abraham;  It  could  not  add 
a/  a  new  condition  the  observance  of  the  law,  In  which 
».«ae  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached  to  a 
condition  impossible  for  man  to  perform.  The  "cove- 
nant" here  la  one  of  free  grace,  a  promise  afterwards 
carried  Into  effect  In  the  Gospel,  16.  This  verse  is  paren- 
thetical. The  covenant  of  promise  waa  not  "spoken"  (so 
Greek  for  "made")  to  Abraham  alone,  but  " to  Abraham 
and  his  Bead;"  to  the  latter  especially ;  and  thla  means 
.'."nrlst  (and  that  which  Is  inseparable  from  Him,  the 
tueral  Israel,  and  the  spiritual,  HI*  body,  the  Church). 
Christ  not  having  come  when  the  law  was  given,  the 
wenanl  oonld  not  have  been  then  fulfilled   but  awaited 


the  coming  of  Him,  the  Seed,  to  whom  It  waa  apoito. 
promises—  plural,  because  the  same  promise  waa  oftet, 
repeated  (Genesis  12.  8, 7;  16.  6, 18;  17.  7;  22. 18),  and  because 
It  Involved  many  things ;  earthly  blessings  to  the  menu 
children  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and  spiritual  and  heav- 
enly blessings  to  his  spiritual  children ;  but  both  promisee 
to  Christ,  "the  Jeed"  and  representative  Head  of  the 
literal  and  spiritual  Israel  alike.  In  the  spiritual  sent!! 
there  is  no  distinction  of  Jew  or  Greek ;  bnt  to  the  litera; 
seed,  the  promises  stM  in  part  remain  to  be  fulfilled 
(Romans  11. 26).  The  covenant  was  not  made  with  "  many- 
seeds  (which  if  there  had  been,  a  pretext  might  exist  foi 
supposing  there  waa  one  seed  before  the  law,  anothe> 
under  the  law ;  and  that  those  sprung  from  one  seed,  sa> 
the  Jewish,  are  admitted  on  different  terms,  and  with  a 
higher  degree  of  acceptability,  than  those  sprung  frotr 
the  Gentile  seed),  but  with  the  one  seed ;  therefore,  the 
promise  that  in  Him  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  ahaJU 
be  blessed"  (Genesis  12.  3),  Joins  In  this  one  Seed.  Chrlat 
Jew  and  Gentile,  as  fellow-helra  on  the  same  terms  of 
acceptability,  vis.,  by  grace  through  faith  (Romans  i.  IS) 
not  to  some  by  promise,  to  others  by  the  law,  but  to  ail 
alike,  circumcised  and  unci  re  u  incised,  constituting  but 
one  seed  in  Christ  (Romans  4.  16).  The  law,  on  the  other 
band,  contemplates  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  distinct 
seeds.  God  makes  a  covenant,  but  It  la  one  of  promise ; 
whereas  the  law  is  a  covenant  of  works.  Whereas  tha 
law  brings  in  a  mediator,  a  third  party  (v.  19,  20),  God 
makes  His  covenant  of  promise  with  the  one  seed,  Chriai 
(Genesis  17.  7),  and  embraces  others  only  aa  they  are 
Identified  with,  and  represented  by,  Christ,  one  .  .  . 
Chrlat— not  in  the  exclusive  sense,  the  man  Chrlat  Jesus, 
but  "Christ"  (Jesus  la  not  added,  whioh  would  limit  tha 
meaning),  including  His  people  who  are  part  of  Himself, 
the  Second  Adam,  and  Head  of  redeemed  humanity. 
Verses  28,  29  prove  this,  "Ye  are  all  onk  In  Christ  Jesus" 
(Jesus  is  added  here  as  the  peison  is  Indicated).  "And  if 
ye  be  Christ's,  ye  are  Abraham's  skkd,  heirs  according  to 
the  promise."  17.  this  I  eay— "this  Is  what  I  mean,"  by 
what  I  said  In  v.  15.  confirmed  ...  of  God— "ratified  b% 
God"  (v.  15).  In  Chrlat— rather,  "  unto  Chrlat"  (cf.  ».  la} 
However,  Vulgate  and  the  old  Italian  versions  translate  a* 
English  Verrion.  But  the  oldfojt  MSS.  omit  the  words 
altogether,  the  law  which  waa — Greek,  "whloh  oam« 
Into  existence  430  years  after"  (Exodus  12.  40,  41).  Ha  does 
not,  as  In  the  case  of  "the  covenant,"  add  "enacted  b$ 
God"  (John  1.  17).  The  dispensation  of  "the  promlae" 
began  with  the  cajl  of  Abraham  from  Ur  into  Canaan, 
and  ended  on  the  last  night  of  his  grandson  Jacob's 
aojourn  In  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise.  The  dispensation 
of  the  law,  which  engenders  bondage,  was  beginning  tc 
draw  on  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  Into  Egypt,  tha 
land  of  bondage,  it  was  to  Christ  in  him,  as  In  hia  grand- 
father Abraham,  aod  hia  father  Isaac,  not  to  him  or  them 
as  persons,  the  promise  was  spoken.  On  the  day  follow 
lng  the  last  repetition  of  the  promise  orally  (Genesis  46 
1-6),  at  Beersheba,  Israel  passed  Into  Egypt.  It  is  from 
the  end,  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  dispensation  oj 
promise,  that  the  interval  of  430  years  between  it  and  tha 
law  Is  to  be  counted.  At  Beersheba,  after  the  covenant 
with  Ablmelech,  Abraham  called  on  the  everlasting  God 
and  the  well  was  confirmed  to  him  and  his  seed  as  an 
everlasting  possession.  Here  God  appeared  to  Isaac 
Here  Jacob  received  the  promise  of  the  blessing,  for 
which  God  had  called  Abraham  out  of  Ur,  repeated  foi 
the  last  time,  on  the  last  night  of  his  sojourn  in  the  land 
of  promise,  cannot — Greek,  "  doth  not  disannul."  wak> 
.  .  ,  of  iion«  effect— The  promise  would  become  so,  if  tbs 
power  of  conferring  the  Inheritance  be  transferred  from 
It  to  the  law  (Romans  4.  14).  1*.  the  Inheritance— all  th* 
bleaslng8  to  be  Inherited  by  Abraham's  literal  and  spirit- 
ual children,  according  to  the  promise  made  to  him  ana 
to  hia  Seed,  Christ,  Justification  and  glorification  (eh.  4.  7, 
Romans  8.  17;  1  Corinthians  8.  9).  but  Mod,  Ac— The 
Greek  order  require*  rather,  "  But  to  Abraham  it  waa  b\ 
promise  that  God  hath  given  H,"  The  oonolualon  la 
Therefore  Ute  intisrrUance  is  not  of,  or  from,  the  law  (Roman* 
4.  14).     !••  "  Wh«iefore  then  aerveth  the  lawt"  wlilun' 
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»o  Avail  tor  Justification,  Is  It  either  useless,  or  contrary 
to  the  covenant  of  God?  [Calvin.]    added— to  the  orig- 
inal covenant  of  promise.    This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
0.  16,  "No  man  acldeth  thereto;"  for  there  the  kind  of 
addition  meant,  and  therefore  denied,  Is  one  that  would 
add  new  condition*,  inconsistent  with  the  grace  of  the 
covenant  of  promise.    The  law,  though  misunderstood 
by  tue  Jndaisers  as  doing  so,  was  really  added  for  a  differ- 
ent  purpose,  viz.,  "  because  of  (or  as  the  Greek,  '  for  the 
sake  of  ')the  transgressions,"  <.  «.,  to  bring  out  into  clearer 
view  the  transgressions  of  It  (Romans  7.  7-9) ;  to  make  men 
more  rully  conscious  of  their  sins,  by  being  perceived  as 
transgressions  of  the  law,  and  so  to  make  them  long  for  the 
promised  Saviour.    This  accords  with  v.  23,  24 ;  Romans 
i.  15.    The  meaning  can  hardly  be  "to  check  transgres- 
sions," tor  the  law  rather  stimulates  the  corrupt  heart 
to  disobey  it  (Romans  5.  20;  7.  18).    till  the  seed— during 
the  period    up   to   the   time   when    the   seed    came.      The 
law   was   a   preparatory   dispensation    for    the   Jewish 
nation  (Romans  5.  20;   Greek,  "the  law  came  in  addi- 
tionally   and     incidentally").    Intervening    between    the 
promise  and  Its  fulfilment  In  Christ,    come- (Cf.  "faith 
otrnie,"  v.  28.)    tlie  promise— (Romans  4.  21.)    ordained— 
Greek,  "constituted"  or  "disposed."    by  angels— as  the 
instrumental  enactors  of   the  law.    [Alfobd.]    God  dele- 
gated the  law  to  angels  as  something  rather  alien  to  Him 
and  severe  (Acts  7. 63 ;  Hebrews  2. 2, 3 ;  cf.  Deuteronomy  88. 
2   "  He  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints,"  i.  e.,  angels, 
Psalm  63. 17).  He  reserved  "  the  promise"  to  Himself,  and 
dispensed  it  according   to  His  own   goodness,    in   the 
land  of  a  mediator— viz.,  Moses.    Deuteronomy  5.  5,  "  I 
stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  :"  the  very  definition  of  a 
mediator.    Hence  the  phrase  often  recurs,  "By  the  hand 
of  Moses."    In  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  "angels"  were 
representatives  of  God ;  Moses,  as  mediator,  represented 
the  people.    SO.  "  Now  a  mediator  cannot  be  of  one  (bat 
must  be  of  two  parties  whom  he  mediates  between);  but 
God  is  one"  (not  two:  owing  to  His  essential  unity  not 
Admitting  of  an  intervening    party  between  Him  and 
those  to  be  blessed ;  but  as  the  One  Sovereign,  His  own 
representative,  giving  the  blessing  directly  by  promise  to 
Ab •  aham,  and,  In  its  fulfilment,  to  Christ,  "the  Seed," 
r'thout  new  condition,  and  without  a  mediator  such  as 
the  law  had).    The  conclusion  understood  is,  Therefore  a 
s*ed*atcr  cannot  appertain  to  God;   and  consequently,  the 
law,  with  its  inseparable  appendage  of  a  mediator,  can- 
not be  the  normal  way  of  dealing  of  God,  the  one,  and  an- 
saangwible  God,  who  dealt  with  Abraham  by  direct  prom- 
ise, as  a  sovereign,  not  as  one  forming  a  compact  with 
another  party,  with  conditions  and  a  mediator  attached 
thereto.    God  would  bring  man  into  immediate  commu- 
nion with  Him,  and  not  have  man  separated  from  Him 
By  a  mediator  that  keeps  back  from  access,  as  Moses  and 
the  legal  priesthood  did  (Exodus  19.  12, 13,  17,  21-24;   He- 
brews 12. 10-24).    The  law  that  thus  interposed  a  mediator 
and  conditions  between  man  and  God,  was  an  excep- 
tional state  limited  to  the  Jews,  and  parenthetically  pre- 
paratory to  the  Gospel,  God's  normal  mode  of  dealing,  as 
He  dealt  With  Abraham,  viz.,  face  to  face  directly ;  by  prom- 
ise and  grace,  and  not  conditions ;  to  all  nations  united  by 
faith  in  the  one  seed  (Kphesians  2.  14,  IS,  18),  and  not  to  one 
people  to  the  exclusion  and  severance  from  the  one  com- 
mon Father,  of  all  other  nations.    It  is  no  objection  to 
this  view,  that  the  Gospel,  too,  has  a  mediator  (1  Timothy 
*.  5).     For  Jesus  is  not  a  mediator  separating  the  two  par- 
ties In  the  covenant  of  promise  or  grace,  as  Moses  did,  bat 
One  in  both  nature  and  office  with  both  God  and  man 
*«C  "God  In  Christ,"  ».  17):   representing  the  whole  uni- 
versal manhood  (1  Corinthians  16.  22,45,47),  and  also  bear- 
ing in  Him  'all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead."    Even  His 
mediatorial  office  is  to  oease  when  Its  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling all  things  to  God  shall  have  been  accomplished  (1 
Corinthians  15.  24) ;   and  God's  oneness  (Zecharlah  14.  9), 
%s  "all  In  all."  shall  be  fully  manifested.    Of.  John  1.  17, 
where  the  two  mediators — Moses,  the  severing  mediator 
.sf  legal  oerditions,  and  Jesus,  the  uniting  mediator  of 
{Tfcoe — are  contrasted.    The  Jews  began  their  worship  by 
Nwltlnr  une  Sbhemah.  opening  thus.  "  Jehovah  our  God  hi 
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oni  Jehovah  ;"  which  words  their  Rabbis  (as  Jabghtu» 
interpret  as  teaching  not  only  the  unity  of  God,  but  th« 
future  universality  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth  (Zephanl&h  k 
9).    St.  Paul  (Romans  8.  SO)  infers  the  same  truth  from  th« 
onbnjobs  of  God  (cf.  Ephesians  4.  4-0).    He,  as  being  One, 
unites  all  believers,  without  distinction,  to  Himself  (v.  8. 
16,  28;   Ephesians  1.  10;   2.  14;  of.  Hebrews  2.  11)  In  direct 
communion.    The  unity  of  God  Involves  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  also  His  dealing  directly  without  In- 
tervention of  a  mediator,  at.  "  Is  the  law  (which  Involves 
a  mediator)  against  the  promises  of  God  (which  are  with- 
out a  mediator,  and  rest  on  God  alone  aad  immediately)? 
God  forbid."    life— The  law,  as  an  externally  prescribed 
rule,  can  never  Internally  impart  spiritual  life  to  men 
naturally  dead  In  sin,  and  change  the  disposition.    If  the 
law  had  been  a  law  capable  of  giving  life,  "verily  (in  very 
reality,  and  not  in  the  mere  fancy  of  legalists)  righteous- 
ness would  have  been  by  the  law"  (for  where  life  is,  there 
righteousness,  its  condition,  must  also  be).    But  the  law 
does  not  pretend  to  give  life,  and  therefore  not  righteous- 
ness; so  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  law  and  the 
promise.     Righteousness    can   only    come    through    the 
promise  to  Abraham,  and  through  its  fulfilment  in  the 
Gospel  of  grace.    3».  But^-as  the  law  cannot  give  life  or 
righteousness.    [Alford.]    Or   the  "  But"   means.  So  far 
is  righteousness  from  being  of  the  law,  that  the  knowledge 
of  sin  is  rather  what  comes  of  the  law.  [Bengkl.]    th* 
Scripture— which  began  to  be  written  after  the  time  of 
the  promise,  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  given.    The 
written  letter  was  needed  so  as  permanently  to  oonviot 
man  of  disobedience  to  God's  command.    Therefore  he 
says,   "the  Scripture,"  not  the  "Law."    Cf.  v.  8,  " Scrip- 
ture," for  "  the  God  of  the  Scripture."  concluded— "  shut 
up,"  under  condemnation,  as  in  a  prison.    Cf.  Isaiah  31 
22,  "As  prisoners  gathered  in  the  pit  and  shut  up  in  the 
prison."  Beautifully  contrasted  with  "  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  free,"  which  follows,  v.  7,  9,  25,  26;  eh. 
6.1;   Isaiah  61.1.     all—  Greek    neuter,   "the  universe  of 
things:"  the  whole  world,  man,  and  all  that  appertains 
to  him.    under  sin— (Romans  8.  9,  19;  11.  82.)    the  prom- 
ise— the  inheritance  promised  (v.  18).      by   faith   of  Jesui 
Chrlstr— 1.  e.,  which  Is  by  faith  In  Jesus  Christ,    might  be 
given— The  emphasis  is  on  "given:"  that  it  might  be  a 
free  gift;  not  something  earned  by  the  works  of  the  law 
(Romans  6. 23).    to  them  that  belle-re — to  them  that  have 
"  the  faith  of  (in)  Jesus  Christ"  Just  spoken  of.    »3.  faith 
—viz.,  that  Just  mentioned  (v.  22),  of  which  Christ  is  the 
object,    kept—  Greek,  "kept  in  ward:"  the  effect  of  the 
"shutting  up"  (r.  22;  ch.  4.  2;    Romans  7.  6).    mat*- with 
a  view  to  the  faith,"  Ac.    We  were,  in  a  manner,  morally 
forced  to  it,  so  that  there  remained  to  us  no  refuge  but 
faith.    Cf.  the  phrase,  Psalm  78.  60 ;  Margin,  81.  8.    which 
should  afterwards,  Ac.—"  which   was  afterwards  to  be 
revealed."  »4.  "  8o  that  the  law  hath  been  (i.  «.,  hath  turned 
out  to  be)  our  schoolmaster  (or  'tutor,'  lit.,  'pedagogue:' 
this  term,  among  the  Greeks,  meant  a  faithful  servant 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  boy  from  childhood  to 
puberty,  to  keep  him  from  evil,  physical  and  moral,  and 
accompany  him  to  his  amusements  and  studies)  to  guide 
us  onto  Christ,"  with  whom  we  are  no  longer  "  shot  up" 
In  bondage,  but  are  freemen.     "Children"  (lit.,  in/ants') 
need  such  tutoring  (ch.  4.  8).    might  be— rather,  "that  wc 
may  be  Justified  by  faith;"  whloh  we  could  not  be  till 
Christ,  the  object  of  faith,  had  come.  Meanwhile  the  law, 
by  outwardly  checking  the  sinful  propensity  which  was 
constantly  giving  fresh   proof   of   iU    refractoriness— as 
thus  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  princi- 
ple became  more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  both 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  and  freedom  from  Its  bondage  was 
awskened—  the  law  became  a  "schoolmaster  to  golds  at 
unto  Christ."  [Nkander.J    The  moral  law  shows  us  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  so  we  learn  our  Inability  to  do  it,    m 
the  ceremonial   law    we  seek,    by   animal   sacrifices,  to 
answer  for  our  not  having  done  It,  but  find  dead  victims 
no  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  living  men,  aad  that  out- 
ward  purifying   will   not   cleanse  the   soul ;    and    thai 
therefore  we  need  an  Infinitely  better  Sacrifice,  the  anti- 
type of  all  the  legal  aaerlfiees     Thus  delivered  tip  to  tar 
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fwHmal  law,  we  see  how  awful  Is  the  doom  we  deserve : 
thus  the  law  at  last  leads  as  to  Christ,  with  whom 
w*  find  righteousness  and  peace.  "  Sin,  tin  !  is  the  word 
heard  again  and  again  In  the  Old  Testament.  Had  It  not 
there  for  centuries  rang  In  the  ear,  and  fastened  on  the 
conscience,  the  Joyful  sound,  'grace  for  grace,'  would 
not  have  been  the  watchword  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices." 
[Tholuck.]  85.  "But  now  that  faith  is  come,"  &c.  Moses 
the  lawgiver  cannot  bring  us  Into  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
though  he  can  bring  us  to  the  border  of  It.  At  that  point 
he  is  superseded  by  Joshua,  the  type  of  Jesus,  who  leads 
the  true  Israel  Into  their  Inheritance.  The  law  leads  us 
to  Christ,  and  there  Its  office  ceases.  S86.  children— 
(■freek,  "sons."  by—  Greek,  "through  faith."  "Ye  all" 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike)  are  no  longer  children  requiring 
I  tutor,  but  sons  emancipated  and  walking  at  liberty. 
■'■  J .  baptised  Into  Christ— (Romans  6.  3.)  have  put  on 
; :n H*tr— ye  did,  in  that  very  act  of  being  baptized  into 
Christ,  put  on,  or  clothe  yourselves  with,  Christ:  so  the 
Greek  expresses.  Christ  is  to  you  the  toga  virilis  (the  Ro- 
man garment  of  the  full-grown  man,  assumed  when 
ceasing  to  be  a  child).  FBengel.1  Gatakek  defines  a 
Christian,  "One  who  has  put  on  Christ."  The  argument 
La,  By  baptism  ye  have  put  on  Christ;  and  therefore,  He 
being  the  Son  of  God,  ye  become  sons  by  adoption,  by 
virtue  of  His  Sonshlp  by  generation.  This  proves  that 
baptism,  where  it  answer*  to  its  ideal.  Is  not  a  mere  empty 
*ign,  but  a  means  of  spiritual  transference  from  the  state 
ai  legal  condemnation  to  that  of  living  union  with  Christ, 
and  Of  sonshlp  through  Him  in  relation  to  God  (Romans 
15.  14).  Christ  alone  can,  by  baptizing  with  His  Spirit, 
make  the  Inward  grace  correspond  to  the  outward  sign. 
But  as  He  promises  the  blessing  in  the  faithful  use  of  the 
means,  the  Church  has  rightly  presumed,  in  charity,  that 
*uoh  Is  the  case,  nothing  appearing  to  the  contrary.  5*8. 
There  is  In  this  sonshlp  by  faith  In  Christ,  no  class  privi- 
leged aoove  another,  as  the  Jews  under  the  law  bad  been 
above  the  Gentiles  (Romans  10.  12;  1  Corinthians  12.  13; 
Colosslans  8. 11).  bond  nor  free— Christ  alike  belongs  to 
both  by  faith;  whenoe  he  puts  "bond"  be/ore  "free."  Cf. 
Notes,  1  Corinthians  7.  21,  22;  Epheslans  8.  8.  neither 
mole  nor  female— rather,  as  Greek,  "  there  Is  not  male 
and  female."  There  Is  no  distinction  into  male  and  fe- 
male. Difference  of  sex  makes  no  difference  in  Christian 
privileges.  But  under  the  law  the  male  sex  had  great 
privileges.  Males  alone  had  in  their  body  circumcision, 
the  sign  of  the  covenant  (contrast  baptism  applied  to  male 
and  female  alike);  they  alone  were  capable  of  being 
kings  and  priests,  whereas  all  of  either  sex  are  now 
"kings  and  priests  unto  God"  (Revelation  1.  6);  they  had 
prior  right  to  Inheritances.  In  the  resurrection  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  shall  cease  (Luke  20.  86).  one — Greek, 
"one  man;"  masculine,  not  neuter,  viz.,  "one  new  man" 
la  Christ  (Epheslans  2.  15).  39.  and  heirs— The  oldest 
MSB.  omit  "and."  Christ  is  "Abraham's  seed"  (v.  16):  ye 
are  "one  In  Christ"  (v.  28),  and  one  with  Christ,  as  having 
"put  on  Christ"  (t».  27);  therefore  ye  are  "Abraham's 
seed,"  which  Is  tantamount  to  saying  (whence  the  "and" 
Is  omitted),  ye  are  "heirs  according  to  the  promise"  (not 
"by  the  law,"  v.  18) ;  for  it  was  to  Abraham's  seed  that  the 
Inheritance  was  promised  (v.  16).  Thus  he  arrives  at  the 
mme  truth  which  he  set  out  with  (v.  7).  But  one  new 
"seed"  of  a  righteous  succession  could  be  found.  One 
single  faultless  grain  of  human  nature  was  found  by  God 
Himself,  the  source  of  a  new  and  imperishable  seed:  "the 
seed"  (Psalm  22.  80)  who  receive  from  Him  a  new  nature 
*nd  name  (Genesis  8. 15;  Isaiah  53.  10,  11 ;  John  12.  24).  In 
dim  the  lineal  descent  from  David  becomes  extinct.  He 
lied  without  posterity.  But  He  lives  and  shall  reign  on 
David's  throne.  No  one  has  a  legal  claim  to  sit  upon  it 
bat  Hircoclf,  He  being  the  only  living  direct  representa- 
tive (Eeekiel  21.  27).  His  spiritual  seed  derive  their  birth 
from  the  travail  of  His  soul,  being  born  again  of  His  word. 
-fflich  is  the  incorruptible  «e*>d  (John  1.  12;  Romans  9.  8; 
I  Petar  1.  26X 
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tion  of  oub  subjection  tc  the  law  only  till  chsjctt 
Came.fbom  the  Subjection  of  an  Heib  to  his  Guar- 
dian TILL  HE  IS  OF  AGE.    ST.  PeTEB'8  GOOD-WILL  TO  THI 

Galatians  should  Lead  them  to  the  Sake  Good- 
will to  him  as  they  had  at  fibst  Shown.  Theib  De» 
sibe  to  be  under  the  law  shown  by  the  allegobi 
of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  to  be  Inconsistent  with  theib 
Gospel  Liberty.  1-7.  The  fact  of  God's  sending  Hi» 
Son  to  redeem  us  who  were  under  the  law  (v.  4),  and  send- 
ing the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  (v.  6),  confirms 
the  conclusion  (ch.  3.  29)  that  we  are  "heirs  according  U 
the  promise."  the  heir— (Ch.  3.  29.)  It  is  not.as  In  eaith- 
ly  Inheritances,  the  death  of  the  father,  but  our  Father's 
sovereign  will  simply  that  makes  ns  heirs,  child—  Greek, 
"one  under  age."  dlflereth  nothing,  <fec— i.  e.,  has  nc 
more  freedom  than  a  slave  (so  the  Greek  for  "servant* 
means).  He  Is  not  at  his  own  disposal,  lord  of  all— by 
title  and  virtual  ownership  (cf.  1  Corinthians  8.  21,  22).  «, 
tutors  and  governors— rather,  "  guardians  (of  the  per- 
son) and  stewards"  (of  the  property).  Answering  to  "  tht 
law  was  our  schoolmaster"  or  "tutor"  (ch.  8.  24).  until 
the  time  appointed  of  the  Father— In  His  eternal  pur- 
poses (Epheslans  1.  9-li).  The  Greek  is  a  legal  terra,  ox- 
pressing  a  time  defined  by  law,  or  testamentary  disposi- 
tion. 3.  we— the  Jews  primarily,  and  inclusively  ths 
Gentiles  alao.  For  the  "we"  In  v.  5  plainly  refers  to  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  believers.  The  Jews  in  their  bondage  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  representative  people  of  the 
world.  Include  all  mankind  virtually  amenable  to  God's 
law  (Romans  2.  14,16;  cf.  ch.  8.  18,  23,  Notes).  Even  the 
Gentiles  were  under  "bondage,"  and  In  a  state  of  disci- 
pline suitable  to  nonage,  till  Christ  came  as  the  Emanci- 
pator, were  In  bondage — as  "servants"  (v.  1).  under 
the  elements — or  "rudiments;"  rudimentary  religion 
teaching  of  a  non-Christian  character:  the  elementary  les- 
sons of  outward  things  (lit.,  "of  the  [outward]  world"); 
such  as  the  legal  ordinances  mentioned,  v.  10  (Coloesians 
2. 8,  20).  Our  childhood's  lessons.  [Conybeabe  and  How- 
BON.  J  Lit.,  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  (Hebrews  6. 12).  4 
the  fulness  of  the  time— trie,  "the  time  appointed  bji 
the  Father"  (v.  2).  Cf.  Note,  Epheslans  1. 10;  Luke  L  57 
Acts  2. 1;  Ezeklel  6.  2.  "The  Church  h»a  it  own  ages.' 
iBengel.]  God  does  nothing  prematurely,  but,  foresee 
lng  the  end  from  the  beginning,  waits  till  all  Is  ripe  fot 
the  execution  of  His  purpose.  Had  Chi  1st  come  directly 
after  the  fall,  the  enormity  and  deadly  fruits  of  sia 
would  not  have  been  realized  fully  by  man,  so  as  to  feel 
his  desperate  state  and  need  of  a  Saviour.  Sin  im 
fully  developed.  Man's  Inability  to  save  himself  by  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  whether  that  of  Moses,  or  that  of  con- 
science, was  completely  manifested ;  all  the  prophecies 
of  various  ages  found  their  common  oeutre  in  this  par- 
ticular time ;  and  Providence,  by  various  arrangements 
In  the  social  and  political,  as  well  as  the  moral,  world, 
had  fully  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  Redeemer. 
God  often  permits  physical  evil  long  before  he  teaches 
the  remedy.  The  small  pox  had  for  long  committed  1U 
ravages  before  inoculation,  and  then  vaccination,  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  essential  to  the  honour  of  God's  law  to  per- 
mit evil  long  before  be  revealed  the  full  remedy.  Cf.  "th# 
set  time" (Psalm  102. 18).  was  come—  Greek,  "came."  son* 
forth— Greek,  "Sent  forth  out  of  heaven  from  Himself.' 
[ Alford  and  Bengel.]  The  same  verb  is  used  of  th* 
Father's  sending  forth  the  Spirit  (v.  6).  So  in  Acts  7. 13, 
Cf.  with  this  verse,  John  8. 42 ;  Isaiah  48. 18.  his—  Emphatl- 
oal.  "His  own  Son."  Not  by  adoption,  a.«  we  are  (v.  5) ;  nor 
merely  His  Son  by  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  which  God 
sends  into  the  heart  (v.  6;  John  1.  18).  made  of  a  woman 
—"made"  Is  used  as  in  1  Corinthians  lr>.  46,  "The  first 
man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul,"  &>rek,  "made  to 
be  (born)  of  a  woman."  The  expression  implies  a  special 
Interposition  of  God  In  His  birth  as  man,  viz.,  causing 
Him  to  be  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  Ktrnuii 
made  under  the  law — "  made  to  be  under  the  law."  Hit 
merely  as  Gbotius  and  Alford  explain,  "Born  sutJesZ 
to  the  law  as  a  Jew."  But  "  made"  by  His  Father  s  ap 
polntmeut,  and  Kls  own  free-will,  "subject  to  the  law/ 
to  ket*p  n  ail.  cwwrnonia)  «nd  moral,  perfectly  for  n*  •> 
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a  (  I»enrcse.jtatlve  Man,  and  to  suffer  and  exhaust  the 
ft.  1  pon^U/  of  our  whole  race's  violation  of  It.  This  con- 
rtf^.tea  the  significance  of  His  circumcision.  His  being 
pr«*euted  In  the  temple  (Luke  2.  21,  22,  27;  cf.  Matthew  5. 
17),  and  H'.s  baptism  by  John,  when  He  said  (Matthew  3. 
15),  "Tnns  it  becometh  ns  to  fulfil  all  rigfUeousness."  5. 
To-  -G'-eek,  "  That  He  might  redeem."  them  .  .  .  under 
♦.he  law— Primarily  the  Jews;  but  as  these  were  the  rep- 
veseitatlve  people  of  the  world,  the  Gentiles,  too,  are  ln- 
3lud;d  !n  the  redemption  (ch.  3.  13).  receive— The  Greek 
.mplies  the  suitableness  of  the  thing  as  long  ago  predes- 
tined by  God.  "Receive  as  something  destined  or  due" 
(Lu<ii>  23.  41 ;  2  John  8).  Herein  God  makes  of  sons  of  men 
sons  of  Goi,  inasmuch  as  God  made  of  the  Son  of  God 
the  Son  of  man.  [St.  Augustine  on  Psalm  52.]  6.  be- 
cause ye  are  sons,  Ac— The  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  prayer  is 
the  consequence  of  our  adoption.  The  Gentile  Galatlans 
might  think,  as  the  Jews  were  under  the  law  before  their 
adoption,  that  so  they,  too,  must  first  be  under  the  law. 
Rt.  Paul,  by  anticipation,  meets  this  objection  by  saying. 
Ye  ABi!  sons,  therefore  ye  need  not  be  as  children  (v.  1) 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  law,  as  being  already  in  the 
free  state  of  "sons"  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  (ch.  3.  26). 
no  longer  In  your  nonage  (as  "children,"  v.  1).  The  Spirit 
of  God's  only  Begotten  Son  In  your  hearts,  sent  from,  and 
leading  yen  to  cry  to,  the  Father,  attests  your  sonship  by 
adoption;  for  the  Spirit  is  the  "earnest  of  your  inher- 
itance" (Romans  8. 16, 16;  Ephesians  1.  13).  "  It  is  because 
ye  are  sons  that  God  sent  forth"  (the  Greek  requires  this 
translation,  not  "hath  sent  forth")  into  OUR  (so  the  oldest 
MS8.  read  for  "your,"  in  English  Version)  hearts  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son,  crying,  "Abba,  Father"  (John  1.12). 
As  in  v.  5  he  changed  from  "them,"  the  third  person,  to 
"  we,"  the  first  person,  so  here  he  changes  from  "ye,"  the 
second  person,  to  "our,"  the  first  person  :  this  he  does  to 
identify  their  case  as  Gentiies,  with  his  own  and  that  of 
his  believing  fellow-countrymen,  as  Jews.  In  another 
point  of  view,  though  not  the  immediate  one  intended  by 
the  context,  this  verse  expresses,  "Because  ye  are  sons 
itjlready  in  God's  electing  purpose  of  love),  God  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  His  Sou  into  your  hearts,"  Ac. :  God  thus,  by 
3Pndlug  His  Spirit  In  due  time,  actually  conferring  that 
soDship  which  He  already  regarded  as  a  present  reality 
("  are")  because  of  His  purpose,  even  before  it  was  actually 
fulfl.led.  Bo  Hebrews  2.  13,  where  "the  children"  are 
spoken  of  as  existing  In  His  purpose,  before  their  actual 
existence,  the  Spirit  of  his  Son— By  faith  ye  are  one  with 
the  Son,  so  that  what  is  His  is  yours  ;  His  Sonship  ensures 
your  sonship;  His  Spirit  ensures  for  you  a  share  in  the 
tame.  "If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His"  (Romans  8.  9).  Moreover,  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  proceeds  from  God  the  Father,  so  the  Spirit  of  the 
Bon  proceeds  from  the  Son;  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  Creed  saith,  "proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Ron."  The  Father  was  not  begotten  :  the  Son  is  begotten  of 
the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  the  Father 
hud  the  Son.  crying— Here  the  Spirit  is  regarded  as  the 
agent  in  praying,  and  the  believer  as  His  organ.  In  Ro- 
mans 8.  15,  "The  Spirit  of  adoption"  is  said  to  be  that 
whereby  we  cry,  "Abba,  Father:"  but  in  Romans  8.  26, 
"The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  The  believers' 
prayer  Is  His  prayer:  hence  arises  its  acceptability  with 
God.  Abba,  Father— The  Hebrew  says,  "Abba"  (a  He- 
brew term),  the  Greek,  "Father"  ("Pater,'''  a  Greek  term 
in  the  original),  both  united  together  In  one  Sonship  and 
one  cry  of  faith,  "  Abba,  Father."  So  "  Even  so  ('  Nai,' 
(Jreek),  Amen"  (Hebrew),  both  meaning  the  same  (Revela- 
tion 1.  7).  Christ's  own  former  cry  is  the  believers'  cry, 
"  Abba,  Father"  (Mark  14.  36).  7.  "Wherefore— Conclusion 
tr:  »>rred  from  t>.  4-6.  thou— Individualizing  and  applying 
the  truth  to  each.  Such  an  Individual  appropriation  of 
tfel*  comforting  truth  God  grants  In  answer  to  them  who 
ITjr,  "  Abba.  Father."  heir  of  God  through  ChrUt— The 
>ldest  MSB.  read,  "  an  heir  through  God."  This  combines 
m  behalf  of  man,  the  whole  before-mentioned  agency  of 
nut  Trinity  ;  the  Father  sent  His  Son  and  the  Spirit;  the 
Son  has  freed  us  from  the  law ;  the  Spirit  has  completed 


our  sonship.  Thus  the  redeemed  are  heirs  through  ta» 
Triune  God,  not  through  the  law,  nor  through  fleshly 
descent  [Windischmann  in  Alford]  (ch.  3. 18  confirms 
this),  hetr— Confirming  ch.  8.  29;  cf.  Romans  8.  17.  S-ll. 
Appeal  to  them  not  to  turn  back  from  their  privileges  as 
free  sons,  to  legal  bondage  again,  then— when  ye  were 
"  servants"  (v.  7).  ye  knew  not  God— Not  opposed  to  Ro- 
mans 1.  21.    The  heathen  m-iginally  knew  God,  as  Romans 

I.  21  states,  but  did  not  choose  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  aud  so  corrupted  the  original  truth.  They 
might  still  have  known  Him,  in  a  measure,  from  His 
works,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  knew  Him  not,  so  far 
as  His  eternity,  His  power  as  the  Creator,  and  His  holi- 
ness, are  concerned,  are  no  gods — t.  e.,  have  no  exist- 
ence, such  as  their  worshippers  attribute  to  them,  In  the 
nature  of  things,  but  only  in  the  corrupt  Imaginations  of 
their  worshippers  (notes,  1  Corinthians  8.  4;  10.  19,20;  3 
Chronicles  13.  9).  Your  "service"  was  a  different  bond- 
age from  that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  true  service.  Yel 
theirs,  like  yours,  was  a  burdensome  yoke;  how  then  la 
it  ye  wish  to  resume  the  yoke  after  that  God  has  trans- 
ferred both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  a  free  service?  9, 
known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God — They  did 
not  first  know  and  love  God,  but  God  first,  In  His  electing 
love,  knew  and  loved  them  as  His,  and  therefore  attracted 
them  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Him  (Matthew  7.  23;  1 
Corinthians  8.  3;  2  Timothy  2.  19;  cf  Exodns  83.  12,17; 
John  15.  16;  Phllipplans  3.  12).  God's  great  grace  in  this 
made  their  fall  from  It  the  more  heinous,  how — express- 
ing indignant  wonder  at  such  a  thing  being  possible,  and 
even  actually  occurring  (ch.  1.  6).  "  Howls  it  that  ye  turn 
back  again  T"  &c.  weak— powerless  to  justify :  in  contrast 
to  the  Justifying  power  of  faith  (ch.  3.  24;  cf.  Hebrews  7. 
18).  beggarly — contrasted  with  the  riches  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  believers  in  Christ  (Ephesians  1.  18).  The  state  of 
the  "child"  (v.  1)  is  weak,  as  not  having  attained  man 
hood;  "beggarly,"  as  not  having  attained  the  inheritance 
elements  —  "rudiments."  It  is  as  if  a  schoolmaste 
should  go  back  to  learning  the  A  B  C.  [Bengel.]  Again 
—There  are  two  Greek  words  In  the  original.  "Ye  desire 
again,  beginning  afresh,  to  be  in  bondage."  Though  ths 
Galatlans,  as  Gentiles,  had  never  been  under  the  Mosalo 
yoke,  yet  they  had  been  under  "  the  elements  of  the 
world"  (v.  3) :  the  common  designation  for  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  systems  alike,  in  contract  to  the  Gospel  (however 
superior  the  Jewish  was  to  the  Gentile).  Both  systems 
consisted  in  outward  worship,  and  cleaved  to  sensible 
forms.  Both  were  in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  sense,  as 
though  these  could  give  the  justification  and  sanctifloa- 
tlon  which  the  inner  and  spiritual  power  of  God  alont 
could  bestow,  ye  desire — or  "will."  Will-worship  Is 
not  acceptable  to  God  (Colossians  2.  18,  28).  10.  Tc 
regard  the  observance  of  certain  days  as  In  Itself 
meritorious  as  a  work,  is  alien  to  the  free  q$lrit  of 
Christianity.  This  Is  uot  incompatible  with  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath  or  the  Christian  Lord's  day  as  oblig- 
atory, though  not  as  a  work  (which  was  the  Jewish  an<4 
Gentile  error  in  the  observance  of  days),  but  as  a  holy 
mean  appointed  by  the  Lord  for  attaining  the  great 
end,  holiness.  The  whole  life  alike  belongs  to  the  Lorsf 
in  the  Gospel  view,  just  as  the  whole  world,  and  not  th* 
Jews  only,  belong  to  Him.  But  as  in  Paradise,  so  now 
one  portion  of  time  is  needed  wherein  to  draw  off  the 
soul  more  entirely  from  secular  business  to  God  (Colos- 
sians 2.  16).  "Sabbaths,  new  moons,  and  set  feasts'' 
(1  Chronicles  23.81;  2  Chronicles  81.8),  answer  to  "days, 
months,  times."  "Months,"  however,  may  refer  to  the 
first  and  seventh  months,  which  were  sacred  on  account  of 
the  number  of  feasts  in  them,  times — Greek,  "seasons,'" 
viz.,  those  of  the  three  great  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, and  Tabernacles,  years — The  sabbatical  y^ar  was 
about  the  time  of  writing  tills  ICpistle,  a.  d.  48.    [Bkkgku1 

II.  lent — Greek,  "lest  haply."  My  fear  is  not  for  my  ovra 
Sake,  but  for  yours.  1:3.  be  as  I  am — "As  I  have  in  raj 
life  among  yon  cast  off  Jewish  habits,  so  do  ye  ,  for  I  aw 
become  as  ye  are,"  viz.,  in  the  non-observant-*.-  of  legal  or 
dlnances.  "The  fact  of  my  laying  them  axiUe  union? 
Gentiles,  shows  that  I  regard  tbein  as  iu>t  of  alt  tc»»j*-»ex* 
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ing  u>  fuanfioaticm  or  sanctification.  Do  you  regard  them  lu 
Uu>  >Mue  llijiit,  and  act  accordingly."  Hli  observing  the 
taw  anion*  Ltae  Jews  was  not  inconsistent  with  this,  for 
G.u  aid  so  only  in  order  to  win  them,  without  compromis- 
ing principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaiatian  Gen  tiles, 
by  adopting  legal  ordinances,  showed  that  they  regarded 
them  as  needful  for  salvation.  This  St.  Paul  combats,  ye 
have  not  lujured  me  at  all— viz.,  at  the  period  wheu  I 
first  preached  the  Gospel  among  yoa,  and  when  1  made 
myself  as  yoa  are,  viz.,  living  as  a  Gentile,  not  as  a  Jew. 
You  at  that  time  did  me  no  wrong ;  "ye  did  not  despise  my 
temptation  in  the  flesh"  (v.  14);  nay,  you  "received  me  as 
an  angel  of  God."  Then  in  v.  16,  he  asks,  "Have  I  then, 
tinee  that  time,  become  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the 
truth  v"  13.  now  through  infirmity— rather,  as  Greek, 
"Ye  know  that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  my  flesh  I 
preached,"  &o.  He  Implies  that  bodily  sickness,  having 
detained  him  among  them,  contrary  to  his  original  in- 
tention, was  the  occasion  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
ihem  at  the  fimt  —  M.,  "  at  the  former  time:"  implying 
ihatat  the  time  of  writing  he  had  been  twice  in  Galatia. 
..See  my  Introduction;  also  v.  IS,  and  ch.  5.  21,  Note*.  His 
ilokness  was  probably  the  same  as  recurred  more  vio- 
lently afterward,  "the  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Corinthians 
IX  7),  which  also  was  overruled  to  good  (2  Corinthians  12. 
3, 10),  as  the  "  infirmity  of  the  flesh"  here.  14.  niy  tcmp- 
.  j-atlan— The  oldest  MBS.  read,  "your  temptation."  My 
infirmity,  which  was,  or  might  have  been,  a  "tempta- 
iiou,"  or  trial,  to  you,  ye  despised  not,  i,  e,,  ye  were  not 
tempted  by  it  to  despise  me  and  my  message.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  better  to  punctuate  and  explain  as  Lacb- 
sulns,  connecting  it  with  v.  13,  "And  (ye  know)  your 
temptation  {i.  e.,  the  temptation  to  which  ye  were  exposed 
through  the  infirmity)  which  was  in  my  flesh.  Ye  de- 
spised not  (through  natural  pride),  nor  rejected  (through 
tpirittuil pride/,  but  received  me,"  <fec.  "Temptation  does 
not  mean  here,  bh  we  now  use  the  word,  tendency  to  an  evil 
habit,  bat  bodily  tkiai^"  as  an  angel  of  God — as  a 
heaven-inspired  and  sent  messenger  from  God :  angel 
■leans  messenger  (Malachl  2.  7).  Cf.  the  phrase,  2  Samuel 
10. 27,  a  Hebrew  and  Oriental  one  for  a  person  to  be  re- 
ceived witb  the  highest  respect  (Zechariah  12. 8).  An 
angel  is  free  from  the  flesh,  infirmity,  and  temptation,  as 
Christ  —  being  Christ's  representative  (Matthew  10.40). 
Christ  is  Lord  of  angels.  15.  Where,  &c— Of  what  value 
was  your  congratulation  (so  the  Greek  for  "blessedness" 
expresses)  of  yourselves,  on  account  of  your  having 
among  you  me,  the  messenger  of  the  Gospel,  considering 
how  entirely  you  have  veered  about  since  1  Once  you 
counted  yourselves  blessed  in  being  favoured  with  my 
ministry,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes 
—one  of  the  dearest  members  of  the  body — so  highly  did 
you  value  me:  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  greatest  self- 
sacrifice  (Matthew  5.  29).  Con  vbeakb  aud  Ho  wson  think 
that  this  particular  form  of  proverb  was  used  with  refer- 
once  to  a  weakness  in  St.  Paul's  eyes,  connected  with  a 
nervous  hame,  perhaps  affected  by  the  brightness  of  the 
vision  described.  Acts  22. 11 ;  2  Corinthians  12. 1-T.  "  Yoa 
would  have  torn  oat  your  own  eyes  to  supply  the  lack  of 
mine."  The  Divine  power  of  Paul's  words  and  works, 
contrasting  with  the  feebleness  of  his  person  (2  Corin- 
thians 10. 10),  powerfully  at  first  impressed  the  Galatlans, 
who  had  all  the  impulsiveness  of  the  Keltic  race  from 
which  they  spraug.  Subsequently  they  soon  changed 
with  the  fickleness  which  is  equally  characteristic  of 
Kelts.  10.  Translate,  "Am  I  then,  become  your  enemy  (an 
enemy  in  your  eyes)  by  telling  you  the  truth"  (ch.  2.  6, 14)  T 
He  plainly  did  not  incur  their  enmity  at  his  first  visit, 
and  the  words  here  imply  that  he  had  since  then,  and  be- 
fore his  now  writing,  incurred  it;  so  that  the  occasion  of 
bis  tolling  them  the  unwelcome  truth,  must  have  been  at 
t'>i  second  visit  (Aots  18.  28;  see  my  Introduction).  The 
fool  and  sinner  hate  a  reprover.  The  righteous  love 
faithful  reproof  (Psalm  141.5;  Proverbs  0.  8).  17.  They— 
yo  -ir  flatterers :  In  contrast  to  Paul  himself,  who  tell*  them 
J%e  sruth.  aealotuuy — zeal  in  pronely tism  was  charaoter- 
*»*<ui  <!*' ially  of  the  Jews,  and  so  of  Judalzers  (oh.  1. 14; 
MftTtis**  a.  Jo;  R»  tnaus  10.  2).    afleet  yen— 4.  •„  court  you 
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(2  Corinthians  11. 2).  not  -well— not  in  a  good  way,  or  fir 
a  good  end.  Neither  the  cause  of  their  zealous  courting 
of  you,  nor  the  manner,  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  they 
-would  exclude  you— "  they  wish  to  shot  you  out"  froro 
the  kingdom  of  God  (i.  e.,  they  wish  to  persuade  yoa  that 
as  unolrcumcised  Gentiles,  you  are  shut  oat  from  It) 
"  that  ye  may  zealously  court  them,"  i.  e,,  become  olrcum 
clsed,  as  zealous  followers  of  themselves.  Alfom)  ex 
plains  It,  that  their  wish  was  to  shut  out  the  Galatlan 
fi-om  the  general  community,  and  attract  them  as  a  sep- 
arate clique  to  their  own  party.  8o  the  English  word 
"exclusive,"  is  used.  IB.  good  to  be  /.eulously  affected 
—rather,  to  correspond  to  "sealously  oourt"  in  w.  18,  "to 
be  zealously  courted."  I  do  not  find  fault  with  them  for 
sealously  courting  yoa,  nor  with  you  for  being  zealously 
courted;  provided  it  be  "in  a  good  cause"  {translate  so), 
"it  is  a  good  thing"  (1  Corinthians  9.  20-23).  My  reason 
for  saying  the  "  not  well"  (v.  17:  the  Greek  is  the  same  as 
that  for  "good,"  and  "  in  a  good  cause,"  lu  v.  28"  is  that 
their  zealous  courting  of  you  is  not  in  a  good  cause.  The 
older  Interpreters,  however,  support  Er.-j'.Uh  Version  (cf. 
oh.  1. 14).  always— translate  and  arrange  the  words  thus, 
"At  all  times,  and  not  only  when  I  am  present  with  yoa." 
I  do  not  desire  that  /  exclusively  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  zealously  courting  you.  Others  may  do  so  in  my 
absence  with  my  full  approval,  if  only  it  be  in  a  good 
cause,  aud  if  Christ  be  faithfully  preached  (Phllippians  L. 
15-18).  19.  My  little  children— (1  Timothy  1. 18 ;  2  Tim- 
othy 2. 1 ;  1  John  2. 1.)  My  relation  to  you  Is  not  merely 
that  of  one  zealously  courting  you  (v.  17,  18),  but  that  of  a 
father  to  his  children  (1  Corinthians  4. 15).  I  travail  In 
birth—  i.  e„  like  a  mother  in  pain  till  the  birth  of  her 
child,  again — a  second  time.  The  former  time  was  wheu 
I  was  "  present  with  you"  (u.  18;  of.  Note,  v.  13).  Christ  be 
formed  in  yon — that  you  may  live  nothing  but  Christ, 
and  think  nothing  but  Christ  (ch.  2. 20),  aud  glory  In  noth- 
ing but  Him,  and  His  death,  resurrection,  and  r'ghteous- 
ness  (Phllippians  3.  8-10 ;  Colosslans  1.  27).  30.  Translate  as 
Greek,  "  1  could  wish."  If  circumstances  permitted  (which 
they  do  not),  I  would  gladly  be  with  you  [M.  Stuart.]  son 
— as  I  was  twice  already.  Speaking  face  to  face  is  so  much 
more  effective  towards  loving  persuasion  than  writing 
(2John  12;8  John  13,14).  change  my  voice— as  a  mother  (». 
10) :  adapting  my  tone  of  voice  to  what  I  saw  in  person  your 
case  might  need.  This  is  possible  to  one  present,  but  not  to 
one  in  writing.  [Gbotius  and  Estitjs.]  I  stand  In  doubt 
of  you— rather,  "  I  am  perplexed  about  you,"  viz.,  how  to 
deal  with  you,  what  kind  of  words  to  use,  gentle  or  severe, 
to  bring  you  back  to  the  right  path.  91.  desire— of  youJf 
owu  accord  madly  courting  that  which  must  condemn 
and  ruin  you.  do  ye  not  hear— do  ye  not  consider  the 
mystic  sense  of  Moses' words?  [Grotius.]  The  law  itself 
sends  you  away  from  itself  to  Christ.  [Estius.J  After 
having  sufficiently  maintained  his  point  by  argument, 
the  apostle  confirms  and  illustrates  it  by  an  inspired  alle- 
gorical exposition  of  historical  facts,  containing  in  them 
general  laws  and  types.  Perhaps  his  reason  for  using 
allegory  was  to  confute  the  Judaizers  With  their  own 
weapons:  subtle,  mystical,  allegorical  interpretations, 
unauthorized  by  the  Spirit,  were  their  favourite  argu- 
ments, as  of  the  Rabbins  in  the  synagogues.  Cf.  the  Je- 
rusalem Talmud,  Tractatu  Succa,  cap.  Hechalil.  St,  Paul 
meets  them  with  an  allegorical  exposition,  not  the  work 
of  fancy,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  History,  if 
properly  understood,  contains  in  its  complicated  phe- 
nomena, simple  and  continually  •recurring  Divine 
The  history  of  the  elect  people,  like  their  legal  ordlr 
had,  besides  the  literal,  a  typical  meaning  (cf.  1  Corin* 
thians  10. 1-1 ;  16.  45,  47 ;  Revelation  11. 8).  Just  as  the  extra- 
ordinarily-born  Isaac,  the  gift  of  grace  according  to  prom- 
ise, supplanted,  beyond  all  human  calculations,  the  no*- 
urally-born  Ishmael,  so  the  new  theocratic  race,  the  spb> 
ituai  seed  of  Abraham  by  promise,  the  Gentile,  as  well  as 
Jewish  believe;  s,  were  about  to  take  the  place  of  the  nat 
aral  seed,  who  had  Imagined  that  to  them  exclusively 
belonged  the  kingdom  of  God.  3*.  (Genesis  16.  8-16;  31. 1] 
Abraham— whose  sons  ye  wish  to  be  (ef.  Romans  I.  7-ffV 
a  bend  mold  ...  a  free  we  man— rather,  as  Vtims.     M* 
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Bond   maid         .the  free  woman.     83.  ifltr  the  flesh— 

oorn  according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  :  in  contrast 
to  Isaac,  who  was  born  "by  virtue  of  the  promise"  (so  the 
Greek),  as  the  efflolent  cause  of  Sarah's  becoming  preg- 
nant out  of  the  course  of  nature  (Romans  4. 19).    Abraham 
was  to  lay  aaide  all  confidence  In  the  flesh  (after  which 
Ishctael  was  born),  and  to  live  by  faith  alone  In  the  prvm- 
fee  (aooordlng  to  which  Isaac  was  miraculously  born,  con- 
trary to  all  calculations  of  flesh  and  blood).    84.  are  an 
Uegory— rather,  "are  allegorloal,"  i.  e.,  have  another  be~ 
idee  the  literal  meaning.    these  arc  the  two  covenants— 
these  (women)  are  (i.e„  mean.    Omit  'the'  with  all  the 
oldest  MSB.)  two  covenants."     As  among  the  Jews  the 
bondage  of  the  mother  determined  that  of  the  child,  the 
ohlldren  of  the  free  covenant  of  promise,  answering  to 
Sarah,  are  free;  the  ohlldren  of  the  legal  covenant  of 
bondage  are  not  so.    one  from— i.  «.,  taking  hi*  origin  from 
Mount  Sinai.     Henoe,  It  appears,  he  Is  treating  of  the 
moral  law  (ch.  8.  19)  chiefly  (Hebrews  12.  18).    Paul  was 
familiar  with  the  district  of  Slnal  In  Arabia  (cb.  1.  17), 
having  gone  thither  after  his  conversion.    At  the  gloomy 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  he  learned  to  appreciate, 
by  contrast,  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  to  cast  off  all 
bis   past  legal  dependencies,     -which  gendereth — i.  «., 
bringing  forth  children  unto  bondage.    CI  the  phrase  (Acta 
1  25),  "  children  of  the  covenant  whloh  God  made  .  .  .  say- 
ing onto  Abraham."    Agar — i,  «.,  Hagar.    85.  Translate, 
'  For   tbls   word,  Hagar,   Is   (imports)   Mount   Sinai    in 
Arabia"    (<.  «.,  among    the    Arabians  —  in   the  Arabian 
tongue).    So  Chbtbostoic  explains.    Haraut,  the  travel- 
ler, says  that  to  this  day  the  Arabians  call  Slnal,  "  Hads- 
ehar,"  i.  «.,  Hagar,  meaning  a  rock  or  stone.    Hagar  twice 
fled  into  the  desert  of  Arabia  (Genesis  Id.  and  21.) :  from 
her  the  mountain  and  olty  took  its  name,  and  the  people 
were  called  Hagarenes.    Slnal,  with  Its  rugged  rocks,  far 
removed  from  the  promised  land,  was  well  suited  to  rep- 
resent the  law  which  inspires  with  terror,  and  the  spirit 
of  bondage,    anawereth— lit.,  "  stands  in  the  same  rank 
with;"    "she  corresponds    to,"  Ac.     Jerusalem  which 
imw  U— i.  e„  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Jews,  having  only  a 
present  temporary  existence,  In  oontrast  with  the  splr- 
*ual  Jerusalem  of  the  Gospel,  which  in  germ,  under  the 
^rai  of  the  promise,  existed  ages  before,  and  shall  be  for 
<»er  in  ages  to  come,    and— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Jbr 
it*  is  In  bondage."    As  Hagar  was  in  bondage  to  her  mis- 
tress, so  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  is  hi  bondage  to  the  law, 
and  also  to  the  Romans :  her  civil  state  thus  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  spiritual  state.    [Bengel.]    86.  This 
verse  stands  Instead  of  the  sentence  whioh  we  should  ex- 
pect, to  correspond  to  t>.  24,  "  One  from  Mount  Sinai,"  viz., 
\he  other  covenant  from  the  heavenly  mount  above,  which 
Is  (answers  in  the  allegory  to)  Sarah.     Jerusalem  .  .  . 
above— Hebrews  12.  22,  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."    "  New 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my 
Uod  "  (Revelation  3.12;  21.2).     Here  "the  Messianic  the- 
ocracy, which   before  Christ's   second  appearing   is   the 
Church,  and  after  It,  Christ's  kingdom  of  glory."  [Meykb.] 
free    as  Sarah  was;  opposed  to  "she  is  in  bondage"  (v. 
S).     all— Omitted  in  many  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  though 
supported  by  some.     "Mother  of  us,"  viz.,  believers  who 
are  already  members  of  the  invisible  Church,  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  hereafter  to  be  manifested  (Hebrews  12. 
32).    ST.  (Isaiah  51  L)     thou  barren— Jerusalem  above : 
the  spiritual  Church  of  the  Gospel,  the  fruit  of  "the 
promise,"  answering  to  Sarah,  who  bore  not  "  after  the 
flesh ;"  a*  contrasted  with  the  law,  answering  to  Hagar, 
who  was  fruitful  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.    Isaiah 
speaks  primarily  of  Israel's  restoration  after  her  long- 
jon  tinned  calamities    but  his  language  is  framed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  reach  beyond  this  to  the  spiritual 
&ion:  Including  not  only  the  Jews,  the  natural  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  and  children  of  the  law,  but  also  the 
(/entile*.  The  spiritual  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  "  barren  " 
r  hi  1st  the  law  trammelled  Israel,  for  she  then  had  no 
tpirtttud  ohlldren  of  the  Gentiles,      break  forth- into 
erylag.     ery  — shout  for  Joy.     many  more— translate  as 
Vrtek,  "Many  are  the  ohlldren  of  the  desolate  (the  New 
festanvsnt  Ghureh  made  up  in  the  greater  part  from  the 


Gentiles,  who  once  had  not  the  promt**,  and  so  wan  dear.) 
tote  of  God  as  her  husband),  more  than  of  her  whloh  hath 
an  (Greek,  this)  husband"  (the  Jewish  Church  bavins 
God  for  her  husband,  Isaiah  M.  5;  Jeremiah  2.  2).  Numer- 
ous as  were  the  children  of  the  legal  covenant,  those  of 
the  Gospel  covenant  are  more  so.  The  force  of  the  Greek 
article  is,  "  Her  who  has  the  husband  of  which  the  other 
is  destitute."  88.  we — the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  an 
divided  between  "we "and  "ye."  "We "better  accords 
with  v.  26,  "Mother  of  u»."  children  of  promise— not 
children  after  the  flesh,,  but  through  the  promise  (v.  23,  28, 
81).  "  We  are  "  so,  and  ought  to  wish  to  continue  so.  8©» 
persecuted—  Ishmael  "  mocked  "  lsaao,  whloh  contained 
In  It  the  germ  and  spirit  of  persecution  (Genesis  21.  9>, 
His  mocking  was  probably  directed  against  Isaac's  piHr 
and  faith  in  Goii's  promises.  Being  the  elder  by  natural 
birth,  be  haughtily  prided  himself  above  him  that  wa* 
born  by  promise :  as  Cain  hated  Abel's  piety,  him  .  .  . 
born  after  the  Spirit — The  language,  though  referring 
primarily  to  Isaac,  born  in  a  spiritual  way  (viz.,  by  the 
promise  or  word  of  God,  rendered  by  His  Spirit  efficient 
out  of  the  course  of  nature,  in  making  Sarah  fruitful  in 
old  age),  Is  so  framed  as  especially  to  refer  to  believers  Jus- 
tified by  Gospel  grace  through  faith,  as  opposed  to  carnal 
men,  Judalzers,  and  legalists,  even  so  It  la  now — (ch.  5. 
11 ;  8.  12, 17  ;  Acta  9.  29;  18.  46,  49,  50 ;  14.  1,  2,  19 ;  17.  5,  18;  18. 
5,  8.)  The  Jews  persecuted  Paul,  not  for  preaching  Chris- 
tianity In  opposition  to  heathenism,  bat  for  preaching 
it  as  distinct  from  Judaism.  Except  In  the  two  cases 
of  Phlllppl  and  Ephesus  (where  the  persons  beginning 
the  assault  were  pecuniarily  Interested  In  his  expul- 
sion), he  was  nowhere  set  upon  by  the  Gentiles,  unless 
they  were  first  stirred  up  by  the  Jews.  The  coincidence 
between  Paul's  Epistles  and  Luke's  history  (the  Acts) 
In  this  respect,  Is  plainly  undesigned,  and  so  a  proof  of 
genuineness  (see  Palsy's  Horot  Pauline*).  30.  Genesis  21 
10, 12,  where  Sarah's  words  are,  "Shall  not  be  heir  with 
my  son,  even  with  Isaac."  But  what  was  there  said  liter- 
ally, Is  here  by  Inspiration  expressed  in  Its  allegorical 
spiritual  Import,  applying  to  the  New  Testament  be- 
liever, who  Is  antityplcally  "  the  son  of  the  free  woman." 
In  John  8.  35,  86,  Jesus  refers  to  this,  cast  out— from  the 
house  and  Inheritance:  literally,  Ishmael ;  spiritually, 
the  carnal  and  legalists,  shall  not  be  heir— The  Greek  Is 
stronger,  "  mutt  not  be  heir,"  or  "  inherit."  31.  So  then— 
The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Wherefore."  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion inferred  from  what  precedes.  In  oh.  3.  29  and  4.  7,  It 
was  established  that  we,  New  Testament  believers,  are 
"heirs."  If,  then,  we  are  heirs,  "we  are  not  ohlldren  ol 
the  bond  woman  (whose  son,  according  to  Scripture,  was 
'not  to  be  heir,'  v.  80),  but  of  the  free  woman"  (whose 
son  was,  according  to  Scripture,  to  be  heir).  For  we  are 
not  "cast  out"  as  Ishmael,  but  accepted  as  sons  and 
heirs. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-26.  Peroration.  Exhortation  to  Stand  Fasi 
in  the  Gospel,  Lihertt,  just  Set  Forth,  and  not  to  ma 
Led  bt  Judaizehs  into  Circumcision,  or  Law-Jus- 
tification: Yet  though  Free,  to  Serve  one  ajt- 
other  by  Love:  To  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  Bearing 
the  Fruit  thereof,  not  in  the  Works  of  the  Flesh. 
1.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  In  liberty  (so  Alford,  Mobu< 
ley,  Humphry  and  Ellicott.  But  as  there  is  no  Greek 
for  '  in,'  as  there  is,  1  Corinthians  16.  13;  Phillpplans  1.  27 ; 
4.  1,  I  prefer  translating,  '  It  Is  fob  freedom  that'),  Christ 
hath  made  us  free  (not  in,  or  for,  a  state  of  bondage).  Stand 
fast,  therefore,  and  be  not  entangled  aguin  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage"  (viz.,  the  law,  ch.  4.  24;  Acts  15.  10).  On  "again," 
see  Note,  ch.  4.  9.  8.  Behold— i.  «.,  Mark  what  I  say.  1 
Paul— Though  you  now  think  less  of  my  authority,  1 
nevertheless  give  my  name  and  personal  authority  as 
enough  by  Itself  to  refute  all  opposition  of  ad  versaries. 
If  ye  be  circumcised— Not  as  Alford,  "  If  you  w1  '1  go  *fl 
being  circumcised."  Rather,  "  If  ye  suffer  yourselves  te 
be  circumcised,"  vis.,  under  the  notion  of  its  being  neces- 
sary to  justification  (v.  4 ;  Acts  15. 1).  Circumcision  hex*  if- 
uot  regarded  simply  by  Itself  (far,  viewed    as  a  mar* 
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*<itiona4  rite,  it  was  practised  for  conciliation's  sake  by 
Paul  himself,  Acts  16. 3),  but  as  the  symbol  of  Judaism  and 
legalism  in  general.  If  this  be  necessary,  then  the  Gospel 
of  grace  Is  at  an  end.  If  the  latter  be  the  way  01  justifica- 
tion, then  Judaism  is  In  no  way  so.  Christ  .  .  .  profit .  .  . 
nothing— (Ch.  2.  21.)  For  righteousness  of  works  and 
Justification  by  faith  cannot  co-exist.  "He  who  Is  cir- 
cumcised [for  justification]  is  so  as  fearing  the  law, 
and  he  who  fears,  disbelieves  the  power  of  grace,  and 
he  who  disbelieves  can  profit  nothing  by  that  grace 
which  he  disbelieves.  [Chkysostom.J  3.  For—  Greek, 
"  Yea,  more;"  "Moreover."  I  testify  .  .  .  to  every  man 
— as  well  as  "  unto  you"  {v.  2).  that  is  circumcised— that 
lubmits  to  be  circumcised.  Such  a  one  became  a  "prose- 
lyte of  righteousness."  the  whole  law — impossible  for 
man  to  keep  even  in  part,  much  less  wholly  (James  2.  10) ; 
yet  none  can  be  justified  by  the  law,  unless  he  keep  It 
wholly  (ch.  3.  10).  4.  Lit..,  "Ye  have  become  void  from 
Christ,"  t.  e.,  your  connection  with  Christ  has  become 
void  (v.  2).  Romans  7.  2,  "  Loosed  from  the  law,"  where 
the  same  Greek  occurs  as  here,  whosoever  of  you  are 
justified — "are  being  justified,"  i.e.,  are  endeavouring  to 
be  Justified,  by  the  law— Greek,  "  IN  the  law,"  as  the 
element  in  which  justification  is  to  take  place,  fallen 
from  grace — ye  no  longer  "stand"  in  grace  (Romans  5.  2). 
Grace  and  legal  righteousness  cannot  co-exist  (Romans  4. 
i,  6;  11.0).  Christ,  by  circumcision  (Luke  2.  21),  undertook 
to  obey  all  the  law,  and  fulfil  all  righteousness  for  us; 
any,  therefore,  that  now  seeks  to  fulfil  the  law  for  him- 
self in  any  degree  for  justifying  righteousness,  severs 
himself  from  the  grace  which  flows  from  Christ's  fulfil- 
ment of  it,  and  oecomes  "a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law" 
(».  S).  The  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  council  had  said  noth- 
ing so  strong  as  this;  it  had  merely  decided  that  Gentile 
Christians  were  not  bound  to  legal  observances.  But  the 
Galatians,  whilst  not  pretending  to  be  so  bound,  imag- 
ined there  was  an  efficacy  in  them  to  merit  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  (oh.  3.  3).  This  accounts  for  St.  Paul 
not  referring  to  the  decree  at  all.  He  took  much  higher 
ground,  ftee  Palkv'S  Horas  Paulinai.  The  natural  mind 
loves  outward  fetters,  and  is  apt  to  forge  them  for  itself, 
to  stand  in  lieu  of  holiness  of  heart.  5.  For— Proof  of  the 
assertion,  "  fallen  from  grace,"  by  contrasting  with  the 
ease  of  legalists,  the  "hope"  of  Clvristians.  through  the 
topiritr— Greek,  rather,  "by  the  Spirit;"  in  opposition  to 
by  the  flesh  (ch.  i.  29),  or  fleshly  ways  of  Justification,  as 
circumcision  and  legal  ordinances.  "We"  is  emphatical, 
and  contrasted  with  "  whosoever  of  you  would  be  justified 
by  tile  law"  (t>.  4).  the  hope  of  righteousness — "We 
wait  for  the  (realization  of  the)  hope  (which  is  the  fruit) 
of  the  righteousness  (t.  e.,  justification  which  comes)  by 
{lit., from— out  of)  faith,"  Romans  5.  1,  4,  5;  8.  24,  25,  "Hope 
.  .  .  we  with  patience  wait  for  it."  This  is  a  farther  step 
than  being  "justified;"  not  only  are  we  this,  but  "  wait 
tor  the  hope"  which  is  connected  with  it,  and  is  its  full  con- 
summation. "  Righteousness,"  in  the  sense  of  justifica- 
tion, Is  by  the  believer  once  for  all  already  attained;  but 
the  consummation  of  it  in  future  perfection  abbve  is  the 
object  of  hope  to  be  waited  for :  "  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness laid  up"  (2  Timothy  4.  8):  "  the  hope  laid  up  for  you 
in  heaven"  (Colosslans  I.  5;  1  Peter  1.3).  6.  For— Con- 
firming tile  truth  that  it  is  "  by  faith"  (v.  5).  in  Jesus 
Christ—  Greek,  "  in  Christ  Jesus."  in  union  with  Cftrist 
(.the  ANOlNTEl>  Saviour),  that  is,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor 
unclreuinctsion— This  is  levelled  against  those  who, 
being  not  legalists,  or  Judaizers,  think  themselves  Chris- 
tiana on  this  ground  alone,  faith  which  worketh  by 
levo — Greek,  "working,"  <kc.  This  corresponds  to  "a  new 
creature"  (ch.  0.  15),  as  its  definition.  Thus  in  v.  5,  6,  we 
have  the  three,  "faith,"  "hope,"  and  "love."  The  Greek 
expresses,  "Which  effectually  worketh:"  which  exhibits 
Its  energy  by  love  (so  1  Thessaloniaus  2.  13).  Love  is  not 
joined  with  faith  in  Justifying,  but  is  the  principle  of  the 
works  which  follow  after  justification  by  faith.  Let  not 
legalists,  upholding  circumcision,  think  that  the  essence 
of  the  law  is  set  at  naught  by  the  doctrine  of  justification 
tty  faith  only.  Nay,  "  all  the  law  Is  fulfilled  in  one  word 
—love,"  which  is  the  principle  on  whicn  "  faith  worketh" 
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(v.  14).  Let  them,  therefore,  seek  this  "faith,"  whloh  will 
enable  them  truly  to  fulfil  the  law.  Again,  let  not  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  unclrcumcision  think  that,  be- 
cause the  law  does  not  Justify,  they  are  free  to  walk  after 
"the  flesh"  (v.  13).  Let  them,  then,  seek  that  "love" 
which  is  Inseparable  from  true  faith  (James  2.8,12-22). 
Love  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  enmities  which  prevailed 
among  the  Galatians  (v.  15,  20).  The  Spirit  (t>.  5)  is  a  Spirit 
of  "  faith"  and  "  love"  (cf.  Romans  14. 17 ;  1  Corinthians  7. 
19).  7.  Translate,  "  Ye  were  running  well"  in  the  Gospel 
race  (1  Corinthians  9.  24-26;  Phillppians  3.  13,  14).  wha, 
<fco.— none  whom  you  ought  to  have  listened  to  [Biaf- 
gel]:  alluding  to  the  Judaizers  (cf.  ch.  3.  1).  hinder- 
The  Greek  means,  lit.,  "  hinder  by  breaking  up  a  road." 
not  obey  the  truth— not  submit  yourselves  to  the  tru« 
Gospel  way  of  justification.  8.  This  persuasion— G<ree«; 
"  The  persuasion,"  viz.,  to  which  you  are  yielding.  There 
is  a  play  on  words  in  the  orlgiual,  the  Greek  for  per- 
suasion being  akin  to  "obey"  {v.  7).  This  persuasion 
which  ye  have  obeyed,  coineth  not  of— i.  «.,  from :  Does 
not  emanate  from  Him,  but  from  an  enemy,  that 
calleth  you— {V.  13;  ch.  1.  6;  Phillppians  3.14;  1  Thes- 
salonlans  5.  24.)  The  calling  is  the  rule  of  the  whole 
race.  [Bengel.]  9.  A  little  leaven— The  false  teaching 
of  the  Judaizers.  A  small  portion  of  legalism,  If  it  be 
mixed  with  the  Gospel,  corrupts  its  purity.  To  add  legal 
ordinances  and  works  in  the  least  degree  to  Justification 
by  faith,  is  to  undermine  "  the  whole."  So  "leaven"  is 
used  of  false  doctrine  (Matthew  16. 12 ;  cf.  13.  33).  In  1  Co- 
rinthians 5.  6  It  means  the  corrupting  Influence  of  on* 
bad  person ;  so  Bengel  understands  it  here  to  refer  to  tha 
person  (v.  7,  8, 10)  who  misled  them.  Ecclesiastes  9.  18, 
"One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good''  (1  Corinthians  15.83). 
I  prefer  to  refer  it  to  false  doctrine,  answering  to  "per- 
suasion" (d.  8).  16.  Greek,  "I  (emphatical:  "Ion  my  parf') 
have  confidence  in  the  Lord  with  regard  to  yon  (2  Thessa- 
loniaus 3. 1),  that  ye  will  be  none  otherwise  minded"  (than 
what  by  this  Epistle  I  desire  you  to  be,  Phillppians  3. 15). 
but  he  that  troubleth  you— (Ch.  1.  7 ;  Acts  15.  24 ;  JoshCJ 
7.  25;  1  Kings  18.  17,  18).  Some  one,  probably,  was  promi> 
nent  among  the  seducers,  though  the  denunciation  applies 
to  them  all  (ch.  1.  7 ;  4. 17).  shall  bear— as  a  heavy  burden. 
his— his  due  and  inevitable  judgment  from  God.  St.  Panl 
distinguishes  the  case  of  the  seduced,  who  were  misled 
through  thoughtlessness,  and  who,  now  that  they  are  set 
right  by  him,  he  confidently  hopes,  in  God's  goodness, 
will  return  to  the  right  way,  from  that  of  the  seducer  who 
is  doomed  to  Judgment,  whosoever  he  be — whethei 
great  (ch.  1.  8)  or  small.  11.  Translate,  "If  I  am  still 
preaching  (as  I  did  before  conversion)  circumcision,  why 
am  I  still  persecuted  ?"  The  Judaizlng  troubler  of  the 
Galatians  had  said,  "  Paul  himself  preaches  circum- 
cision," as  is  shown  by  his  having  circumcised  Timothj 
(Acts  16.  3;  cf.  also  Acts  20.  6;  21.  24).  Paul  replies  by  an- 
ticipation of  their  objection,  As  regards  myself,  the  fact 
that  I  am  still  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  shows  plainly  that 
I  dono<  preach  circumcision ;  for  it  is  Just  because  I  preach 
Christ  crucified,  and  not  the  Mosaic  law,  as  the  sole  ground 
of  Justification,  that  they  persecute  me.  If  for  concilia- 
tion he  lived  as  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  principle  enunciated  (1  Corinthians  7. 18,  20; 
9.  20).  Circumcision,  or  unclrcumcision,  are  things  indif- 
ferent in  themselves;  their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness 
depends  on  the  animus  of  him  who  uses  them.  The  ('en- 
tile Galatians' animus  in  circumcision  could  only  be  treli 
supposition  that  it  influenced  favourably  their  staining 
before  God.  Paul's  living  as  a  Gentile  among  Gentiles, 
plainly  showed  that,  if  he  lived  as  a  Jew  among  Jews,  It 
was  not  that  he  thought  it  meritorious  before  God,  but  as 
a  matter  indifferent,  wherein  he  might  lawfully  conform 
as  a  Jew  by  birth  to  those  with  whom  he  was,  in  order  to  put 
no  needless  stumbling-block  to  the  Gospel  in  the  way  of 
his  countrymen,  then— Presuming  that  I  d'd  so,  "  then," 
in  that  case,  "the  offence  of  (stumbling-block,  1  Corinth- 
ians 1.  23  occasioned  to  the  Jews  by)  the  cross  has  become 
done  away."  Thus  the  Jews'  accusation  again«t  Stephen 
was  not  that  he  preached  Christ  crucified,  but  that  "  he 
spake  blasphemous  words  against  this  holy  pla«>*  *n*  A* 
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«»«>."  They  would,  In  some  measure,  have  borne  the 
former,  if  he  had  mixed  with  it  Justification  in  part  by 
circumcision  and  the  law,  and  if  he  had,  through  the 
medium  of  Christianity,  brought  converts  to  Judaism. 
Bui  if  Justification  in  any  degree  depended  on  legal  ordi- 
nances, Christ's  crucifixion  in  that  degree  was  unneces- 
sary, and  could  profit  nothing  (v.  2.  4).  Worldly  Wiseman, 
oaf  the  town  of  Carnal  Policy,  turns  Christian  out  of  the 
aarrow  way  of  the  Cross,  to  the  house  of  Legality.  But 
the  way  to  it  was  op  a  mountain,  which,  as  Christian  ad- 
vanced, threatened  to  fall  on  him  and  crush  him,  amidst 
flashes  of  lightning  from  the  mountain  (Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress; Hebrews  12.  18-21).  13.  they  .  .  .  which  trouble 
yew— translate,  as  the  Greek  is  different  from  v.  10,  "  They 
who  are  unsettling  you."  were  even  cut  off—  even  as  they 
doslre  your  foreskin  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  away  by  circuni- 
eision,  so  would  that  they  were  even  cut  off  from  your  com- 
munion, being  worthless  as  a  castaway  foreskin  (ch.  1.  7, 
8 ;  cf.  Phllippians  3.  2).  The  fathers,  Jerome,  Ambbose, 
Augustine,  and  Chbysostom,  explain  It,  "Would  that 
they  would  even  cut  themselves  off,"  t.  «.,  cut  off  not 
merely  the  foreskin,  but  the  whole  member;  if  circum- 
eision  be  not  enough  for  them,  then  let  them  have  excision 
also;  an  outburst  hardly  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  an 
apostle.  But  v.  9,  10  plaluly  point  to  excommunication  as 
the  Judgment  threatened  against  the  troublers;  and 
danger  of  the  bad  "  leaven"  spreading,  as  the  reason  for 
it.  13.  The  "ye"  is  emphatlcal,  from  its  position  in  the 
Greek,  "  Ye  brethren,"  Ac. ;  as  opposed  to  those  legalists 
"  who  trouble  you."  unto  liberty— The  Greek  expresses, 
**  On  a  footing  of  liberty."  The  stale  or  condition  in  which 
ye  have  been  called  to  salvation,  is  one  of  liberty.  Gospel 
liberty  consists  in  three  things,  freedom  from  the  Mosaic 
yoke,  from  sin,  and  from  slavish  fear,  only,  Ac. — trans- 
late, "  Only  turn  not  your  liberty  into  an  occasion  for  the 
flesh."  Do  not  g've  the  flesh  the  handle  or  pretext 
(Romans  7.  8,  "occasion")  for  its  Indulgence  which  It 
•agerly  seeks  for;  do  not  let  it  make  Christian  "liberty" 
It*  pretext  for  Indulgence  (t>.  18.  17;  1  Peter  2.  18;  2  Peter  2. 
IS;  Jude  4).  but  by  love  serve  one  another — Greek,  "  Be 
servants  (be  in  bondage)  to  one  another."  If  ye  must  be 
servants,  then  be  servants  to  one  another  in  love.  Whilst  free 
as  to  legalism,  be  bound  by  Love  (the  article  In  the  Greek 
personifies  love  In  the  abstract)  to  serve  one  another  (1 
Corinthians  9. 19).  Here  he  hints  at  their  unloving  strifes 
springing  oot  of  lust  of  power.  "  For  the  lust  of  power  Is 
the  mother  of  heresies."  [Chbysostom.]  l*.  nil  the  law 
—Greek,  "the  whole  law,"  vis.,  the  Mosaic  law.  Love  to 
God  Is  presupposed  as  the  root  from  which  love  to  our 
neighbour  springs ;  and  It  is  in  this  tense  the  latter  precept 
(so  "  word"  means  here)  is  said  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  "  all 
the  law"  (Leviticus  19.  18).  Love  is  "  the  law  of  Christ" 
(ch.  8.  2;  Matthew  7. 12;  22.  39,  40 ;  Romans  13.  9,  10).  Is  ful- 
•lleu— ^ot  as  received  text  '*  is  being  fulfilled,"  but  as 
the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "has  been  fulfilled;"  and  so 
"receives  Its  full  perfection,"  as  rudimentary  teachings 
are  fulfilled  by  the  more  perfect  doctrine.  The  law  only 
united  Israelites  together ;  the  Gospel  unites  all  men,  and 
that  in  relation  to  God.  [Gbotius.J  15.  bite — backbite  the 
character,  devour— the  substance,  by  injuring,  extortion, 
Ac.  (Habakkuk  1.  13;  Matthew  23.  14;  2  Corinthians  11.  20). 
consumed,  Ac — Strength  of  soul,  health  of  body,  cha- 
racter, and  resources,  are  all  consumed  by  broils.  [Ben- 
8Ei*J  16.  This  I  say  then— Repeating  in  other  words, 
and  explaining  the  sentiment  in  v.  13,  "  What  I  mean  is 
•his."  "Walk  in  the  Spirit—  Greek,  "  By  (the  rule  of)  the 
Holy)  Spirit."  Cf.  v.  16-18,  22,  25;  ch.  6.  1-8,  with  Romans 
7.  22;  8.  11.  The  best  way  to  keep  tares  out  of  a  bushel  Is 
to  fill  It  with  wheat,  the  flesh— the  natural  man,  out  of 
which  flow  the  evils  specified  (v.  19-21).  The  spirit  and  the 
flesh  mutually  exclude  one  another.  It  is  promised,  not 
that  we  should  have  no  evil  lusts,  but  that  we  should 
u  no\.  fuJJU"  them.  If  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  can  be  at  ease 
andei  sin,  it  is  not  a  spirit  that  comes  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  gentle  dove  trembles  at  the  sight  even  of  a 
aawk's  feather.  17.  For— Tne  reason  why  walking  by 
the  Spirit  will  exolude  fulfilling  the  lust*  of  the  flesh,  via,, 
fcaelr  mutual  contrariety,    the  Spirit— not  "  lusteth,"  bnt 


"tendeth(or  some  such  word  is  to  be  supplied)  agaits-: 
the  flesh."     so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  *-« 

would— The  Spirit  strives  against  the  flesh  and  It*  evil 
influence;  the  flesh  against  the  Spirit  and  His  good  in- 
fluence, so  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  fully  can^ 
ried  out  into  action.  "But"  (v.  18)  where  "the  Spirit' 
prevails,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  no  longer  continues 
doubtful  (Romans  7.  15-20).  [Benoki..]  The  Greek  is, 
"that  ye  may  not  do  the  things  that  ye  would."  "The 
flesh  and  Spirit  are  contrary  one  to  the  other,"  so  ihm 
you  must  distinguish  what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit, 
and  what  from  the  flesh;  and  you  must  not  fulfil  what 
you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  self,  but  what  the  Spirit 
within  you  desires.  [Neander.]  But  the  antithesis  of  »> 
18  ("But,"  Ac),  where  the  conflict  Is  decided,  shows,  I 
think,  that  here  v.  17  contemplates  the  Inability  both  for 
fully  accomplishing  the  good  we  "  would,"  owing  to  ths 
opposition  of  the  flesh,  and  for  doing  the  evil  our  flesh 
would  desire,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
awakened  man  (such  as  the  Galatlans  are  assumed  to  be), 
until  we  yield  ourselves  wholly  by  the  Spirit  to  "  walk  by 
the  Spirit"  {v.  16, 18).  18.  "  If  ye  are  led  (give  yourselves 
up  to  be  led)  by  (Greek)  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
law."  For  ye  are  not  working  the  works  of  the  flesh  (w.  13, 
19-21)  which  bring  one  "  under  the  law"  (Romans  8.  2, 14). 
The  "  Spirit  makes  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death"  («, 
23).  The  law  is  made  for  a  fleshly  man,  and  for  the  works 
of  the  flesh  (1  Timothy  1.  9),  "  not  for  a  righteous  man" 
(Romans  6.  14,  15).  19-33.  Confirming  v.  18,  by  showing 
the  contrariety  between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  manifest^-The  hidden  fleshly  princi- 
ple betrays  Itself  palpably  by  its  works,  so  that  these  are 
not  hard  to  discover,  and  leave  no  doubt  that  they  come 
not  from  the  Spirit,  which  are  these — Greek,  "  such  as," 
for  instance.  Adultery  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
lasclviousness—  rather,  "  wantonness,"  petulance,  capri- 
cious Insolence;  It  may  display  itself  in  "lasoivious- 
ness,"  but  not  necessarily  or  constantly  so  (Mark  7. 21,  22, 
where  it  is  not  associated  with  fleshly  lusts).  [Tbknch.J 
"Works"  (In  the  plural)  are  attributed  to  the  "flesh,"  be 
cause  they  are  divided,  and  often  at  variance  with  ons 
another,  and  even  when  taken  each  one  by  Itself,  betray 
their  fleshly  origin.  But  the  "fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (v.  28)  is 
singular,  because,  however  manifold  the  results,  they 
form  one  harmonious  whole.  The  results  of  the  flesh  are 
not  dignified  by  the  name  "fruit;"  they  are  but  "works" 
(Ephesians  5.  9,  11).  He  enumerates  those  fleshly  utorfss 
(committed  against  our  neighbour,  against  God,  aiad 
against  ourselves)  to  which  the  Galatlans  were  motst 
prone  (the  Kelts  have  always  been  prone  to  disputations 
and  internal  strifes);  and  those  manifestations  of  tha 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  most  needed  by  them  (v.  18,  15).  This 
passage  shows  that "  the  flesh"  does  not  mean  merely  sen- 
suality, o,a  opposed  to  spirituality;  for  "divisions"  in  the 
catalogue  here  do  not  flow  from  sensuality.  The  identifi- 
cation of  "the  natural  (Greek,  animal- souled)  man,"  with 
the  "  carnal"  or  fleshly  man  (1  Corinthians  2.  14),  shows 
that  "  the  flesh"  expresses  human  nature  as  estranged  from 
God.  Tbbnch  observes,  as  a  proof  of  our  fallen  state, 
how  much  richer  Is  every  vocabulary  in  words  for  aiiis, 
than  in  those  for  graces.  St.  Paul  enumerates  seventeen 
"  works  of  the  flesh,"  only  nine  manifestations  of  "  ths 
fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (cf.  Ephesians  4.  31).  30.  witeheraft— 
sorcery ;  prevalent  In  Asia  (Acts  19.  19;  cf.  Revelation  21). 
hatred—  Greek,  "hatreds."  variance  —  Greek,  "strife;" 
s'ngular  In  the  oldest  MSS.  emulations— In  the  oldest 
MSS.  singular,  "emulation,"  or  rather,  "Jealousy;"  tot 
the  sake  of  one's  own  advantage.  "  Envyings"  (t>.  21)  ars 
even  without  advantage  to  the  person  himself.  [Bewemi»J 
wrath  —  Greek,  plural,  "passionate  outbreaks."  [Ai#- 
jtobd.]  strife — rather  as  Greek,  "  factions,"  "cabals  ;"  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  root,  meaning  " a  worker  for  hire;" 
hence,  unworthy  means  for  compassing  ends,  factious  pra& 
tices.  seditions — "dissensions,"  as  to  secular  matteru 
heresies — as  to  sacred  things  (Note,  1  Corinthians  11.  i,-  .< 
Seif-constltuted  parties;  from  a  Greek  root,  to  choose.  A 
tcMsm  Is  a  more  recent  split  In  a  congregation  from  &  Ait- 
ferenoe  of  opinion.   Heresy  is  a  schism  become  invatamt* 
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APensTDiK,  On*.  Orescon.  Don.,  2  7.]  SI.  tell  .  .  .  before 
-***.,  before  the  event.    I  .  .  .  told  you  lu  time  part — 

irben  I  was  with  you.  you  —  who,  though  maintaining 
Justification  by  the  law,  are  careless  about  keeping  the 
iaw  (Roman*  2.  21-23).     nol  luberli  .  .  .  kingdom  of  God 

—  Q  Corinthians  6.  9,  10;  Ephesians  5.  5.)  33.  love  — the 
leader  of  the  band  of  graces  (1  Corinthians  13.).    gentle- 

—  Greek, M  benignity,"  conciliatory  to  others ;  whereas 
"  goodness,"  though  ready  to  do  good,  has  not  such  suavity 
of  manner.  [Jerome.]  Alford  translates,  "  kindness." 
Smith— "faithfulness;"  opposed  to  "heresies."  [Benqei,.] 
Altosd  refers  to  1  Corinthians  13.  7,  "Belleveth  all 
things ;"  faith  in  the  widest  sense,  toward  God  and  man. 
"Trustfulness."  [Oowybearb  and  Howbon.]  33.  tem- 
perance—The  Greek  root  implies  self-restraint  as  to  one's 
desires  and  lusts,  against  such — not  person*,  but  things, 
as  In  v.  21.  no  law-  Continuing  v.  18,  "Not  under  the 
law"  (1  Timothy  L  9, 10).  The  law  Itself  commands  love 
(».  14);  so  Car  is  it  from  being  "against  such."  3*.  The 
oldest  MBS.  read,  "They  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus;"  they 
that  belong  to  Christ  Jesus;  being  "led  by  (His)  Spirit" 
(t>.  18).  nave  crucified  the  flesh— They  nailed  it  to  the 
cross  once  for  all  when  they  became  Christ's,  on  believing 
and  being  baptized  (Romans  6.  3,  4);  they  keep  it  now  in 
a  state  of  crucifixion  (Romans  6.  6);  so  that  the  Spirit  can 
produce  In  them,  comparatively  uninterrupted  by  it, 
"  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (v.  22).  "  Man,  by  faith,  Is  dead 
to  the  former  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises  to 
a  new  life  (v.  26)  of  communion  with  Christ  (Cclossians  3. 
3).  The  act  by  which  they  have  crucified  the  fiesh  with  Us 
bust,  is  already  accomplished  ideally  in  principle.  But  the 
practice,  or  outward  conformation  of  the  life,  must  har- 
monise with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward  life"  (v. 
U'y\.  [Nkasdbr,]  We  are  to  be  executioners,  dealing  cru- 
elly with  the  body  of  sin,  which  has  caused  the  acting  of 
all  cruelties  on  Christ's  body,  with  the  aflVcttons— erans- 
kue,  "  with  Its  passions."  Thus  they  are  dead  to  the  law's 
#ondemning  power,  which  Is  only  for  the  fleshly,  and 
their  lusts  (».  23).  35.  In  .  .  .  In— rather,  as  Greek,  "  If  we 
live  (Note,  v.  24)  BY  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  (v.  16;  ch.  6. 
16)  bt  the  Spirit."  Let  our  life  In  practice  correspond  to 
the  ideal  inner  principle  of  our  spiritual  life,  vis.,  our 
standing  by  faith  as  dead  to,  and  severed  from,  sin,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  law.  "  Life  by  (or  In)  the  Spirit" 
lus  not  an  occasional  Influence  of  the  Spirit,  but  an  abiding 
state,  wherein  we  are  oontlnua.iy  alive,  though  some- 
times sleeping  and  inactive.  3d.  Greek,  "  Let  us  not  be- 
come." Whilst  not  asserting  that  the  Galatlans  are 
"  vau%-glorioiv<"  now,  he  says  they  are  liable  to  become  so. 
provoking  one  another— an  effect  of  "  valn-glorlous- 
aess"  on  the  stronger;  as  "envying"  Is  Its  effect  on  the 
weaker.  A  danger  common  both  to  the  orthodox  and  Juda- 
Ifcing  Galatlans. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-18.     Exhortations  Continued;    To   FORBEAR- 
ANCE AND  HUMILITT  ;  LlBKRALITV  TO  TEACHERS  AMD  IN 

Brneral.    P08TBCRIPT  and  Benediction.     1.  Brethren 

—  An  expression  of  kindness  to  conciliate  attention. 
7remsiaU  as  Greek,  "  If  a  man  even  be  overtaken"  (i. «., 
oaught  in  the  very  act  [Alford  and  Ei.licott]  ;  before 
ke  expects;  unexpectedly).  Bbnqex,  explains  the  "be- 
fore" in  tne  Greek  compound  verb,  "  If  a  man  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault  before  ourselves ;"  If  another  has  really  been 
overtaken  in  a  fault  the  first;  for  often  he  who  Is  first  to 
find  fault,  is  the  very  one  who  has  first  transgressed,  a 
Cm  nit— Greek,  "a  transgression,"  "  a  fall;"  such  as  a  fall- 
ing back  Into  legal  bondage.  Here  he  gives  monition  to 
those  who  have  not  so  fallen,  "the  spiritual,"  to  be  not 
"  valn-glorlous"  (ch.  5.  26),  but  forbearing  to  such  (Ro- 
mans 15.  1).  restore — The  Greek  Is  used  of  a  dislocated 
limb,  reduced  to  its  place.  Suoh  Is  the  tenderness  with 
which  we  should  treat  a  fallen  member  of  the  Church  in 
restoring  him  to  a  better  state,  the  spirit  of  meekness— 
Ctar  meekness  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  tipirit  working 
in  our  spirit  (oh.  5.  22,  25).  "Meekness"  is  that  temper 
uf  splta  towards  God  whereby  we  accept  His  doallnga 
wiLV..yut  disputing:  then,  towards  mw.  whereby  we  eu- 
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dure  meekly  their  provocations,  and  do  not  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  burdens  which  their  sins  Impose  upoc 
us.     [Trench.]     considering  thyself   Transition  from 
the  plural  to  the  singular.    When  congregations  are  ad 
dressed  collectively,  each  Individual  should  take  hom« 
the  monition  to  himself,    thou  also  be  tempted — as   Is 
likely  to  happen  those  who  reprove  others  without  meek 
ness  (cf.  Matthew  7.  2-5;  2  Timothy  2.  25;  James  2.  It).    » 
If  ye,  legalists,  must  "bear  burdens,"  then  instead  of 
legal  burdens  (Matthew  23.  4),  "  bear  one  another's  bur 
dens,"  lit.,  "weights."      Distinguished  by  Bknqbl  from 
"  burden,"  t>.  4  (a  dlflerent  «ree*word,  "load"):  "weight*' 
exceed  the  strength  of  those  under  them;  "burden"  Is 
proportioned  to  the  strength,    so  fulfil— or  as  other  old 
MSS.  read,   "So  ye  will  fulfil,"    Greek,  "fill  up,"  "tho- 
roughly fulfil."     the  law  of  Christ— vis.,  "  love"  (ch.5. 14X 
Since  ye  desire  "the  law,"  then  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  Is  not  made  up  of  various  minute  observances,  but 
whose  sole  "burden"  Is  "love"  (John  18.84;  15.12);  Ro- 
mans 15.  8  gives  Christ  as  the  example  In  the  particular 
duty  here.     3.  Self-conceit,  the  chief  hindrance  to  for- 
bearance and  sympathy  towards  our  fellow-men,  must 
be   laid  aside,    something— possessed  of  some  spiritual 
pre-eminence,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  frailty  of  other 
men.    when   he  Is  nothing— The   Greek  Is  subjective: 
"Being,  If  he  would  come  to  himself,  and  look  on  the 
real  fact,  nothing"  [Alford]  (v.  2,  6;  Romans  12.  8;  1  Co- 
rinthians 8.  2).     deceiveth   himself— {it,   "he  mentally 
deceives  himself."     Cf.  James  1.26,  "deceiveth  his  own 
heart."    *.  his  own  'work— not  merely  his  own  ojnniom 
of  himself,    have  rejoicing  In  himself  alone — translate, 
"  Have  his   (matter   for)  glorying  in  regard  to  himself 
alone,  and  not  In  regard  to  another"  (viz.,  not  In  regard  to 
his  neighbour,  by  comparing  himself  with  whom,  he  has 
fancied  he  has  matter  for  boasting  as  that  neighbour  « 
superior).    Not  that  really  a  man  by  looking  to  "  himself 
alone"  la  likely  to  find  cause  for  glorying  in  himseif. 
Nay,  in  v.  5,  he  speaks  of  a  "burden"  or  load,  not  of  mat- 
ter for  glorying,  as  what  really  belongs  to  each  man.   Bui 
he  refers  to  the  idea  those  whom  he  censures  had  of  them- 
selves: they  thought   they  had  cause  for  "glorying"  Is 
themselves,  but  It  all  arose  from  unjust  self-oonoeited 
comparison  of  themselves  with  others,  Instead  of  looking 
at  home.    The  only  true  glorying,  if  glorying  it  U  to  be 
called,  Is  In  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  glorying 
in  the  cross  of  Christ.    5.  For  (by  this  way,  v.  4,  of  proving 
himself,  not  depreciating  his  neighbour  by  ooinpai lson) 
each  man  shall  bear  his  own  "  burden,"  or  rather,  "  load" 
(viz..  of  sin  and  Infirmity),  the  Greek  being  dlflerent  from 
that  lu  v.  2.    This  verse  does  not  contradict  v.  2.    There  he 
tells  them  to  bear  with  others'  "burdens"  of  Infirmity  In 
sympathy;  here,  that  self-examl nation  will  make  a  man 
to  feel  he  has  enough  to  do  with  "his  own  load"  of  sin, 
without  comparing  himself  boastfully  with  his  neigh- 
bour.   Cf.  v.  3.    Instead  of  "  thinking  himself  to  be  some- 
thing," he  shall  feel  the  "load"  of  his  own  sin;  and  this 
will  lead  him  to  bear  sympathetically  with  his  neigh- 
bour's burden  of  infirmity.    AIhop  says  a  man  carries 
two  bags  over  his  shoulder,  the  one  with  his  own  sin* 
hanging  behind,  that  with  his  neighbour's  sins  In  front. 
6.  From  the  mention  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens, 
he  passes  to  one  way  In  which  those  burdens  may  be 
borne — by  ministering  out  of  their  earthly  goods  to  tne_i 
spiritual  teachers.    The  "  but"  in  the  Greek,  beginning  of 
this  verse,  expresses  this:  I  said,  Eaoh  shall  bea.  his  own 
burden ;  but  I  do  not  Intend  that  he  should  not  think  ol 
others,  and  especially  of   the   wants  of   his    ministers. 
oouamunicate    unto    him — "  imparl    a    share    unto   h. 
teacher ;"  lit.,  him  that  teacheth  catechetically .     In  all  gone 
things— in  every  kind  of  the  good  things  of  Uiis  life,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  may  require  (Romans  15.  2; ;  1  Oorin- 
thians  9.  11, 14).    7.  God  Is  not  mocked— The  Greek  vert 
Is  lit.,  to  sneer  with  the  nostrils  drawn  up  ln  contempt 
God  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  Imposed  en  by  empty 
words:    He  will  Judge  according  to  works,  which    art 
seeds  sown  for  eternity  of  either  Joy  or  woe.    Excuses  ftn 
Uliberallty  in  God's  cause  (v.  6)  seem  valid  before  men.  but 
are  not  so  before  God  (Psalm  50.  21).    toweth — eepeolall* 
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M  ni*  resonxoes  (3  Corinthians  9.  6).  that—  Greek,  "  this :" 
Uiis  and  nothing  else.  reap— at  the  harvest,  the  end  of 
the  world  (Matthew  13. 89).  8.  Translate,  "  He  that  soweth 
unto  hit  own  flesh,"  with  a  view  to  fulfilling  its  desires. 
He  does  not  say,  "His  spirit,"  as  he  does  say,  "  His  flesh." 
For  in  ourselves  we  are  not  spiritual,  but  carnal.  The 
flesh  is  devoted  to  selfishness,  corruption— i.  «.,  destruc- 
tion (Phlllpplans  8. 19).  Cf.  as  to  the  deliverance  of  be- 
lievers from  "oorru|tlon"  (Romans  8.21).  The  use  of 
the  term  "corruption  '  Instead,  implies  that  destruction 
Is  not  an  arbitrary  punishment  of  fleshly-mindedness, 
but  is  Its  natural  fruit;  the  corrupt  flesh  producing  cor- 
ruption, which  la  another  word  for  destruction :  corrup- 
tion is  the  fault,  and  corruption  the  punishment  (Note,  1 
Corinthians  3.  17;  2  Peter  2.  12).  Future  life  only  expands 
the  seed  sown  here.  Men  cannot  mock  God,  because  they 
ran  deceive  themselves.  They  who  sow  tares  cannot  reap 
wheat.  They  alone  reap  life  eternal  who  sow  to  the  Spirit 
(Psalm  126.  6;  Proverbs  11.  18;  22.  8;  Hosea  8.  7;  10.  12;  Luke 
18.  25;  Romans  8.  11;  James  6.  7).  9.  (2  Thessalonians  3. 
13.)  And  when  we  do  good,  let  us  also  persevere  in  It 
without  fainting,  in  due  season — in  its  own  proper 
season,  God's  own  time  (1  Timothy  6.  15).  faint  not — lit., 
"be  relaxed."  Stronger  than  "be  not  weary."  Weary  of 
well-doing  refers  to  the  will ;  "  faint,"  to  relaxation  of  the 
powers.  [Bknqkl.]  No  one  should  faint,  as  In  an  earthly 
harvest  sometimes  happens.  10.  Translate,  "  So  then,  ac- 
oording  as  (i.  e.,  in  proportion  as)  we  have  season  (i.  e.,  op- 
portunity), let  us  work  (a  distinct  Greek  verb  from  that  for 
"do,"  in  v.  9)  that  which  is  (in  each  case)  good."  As  thou 
art  able,  and  whilst  thou  art  able,  and  when  thou  art  able 
(Ecclesiastes  9. 10).  We  have  now  the  "season"  for  sow- 
ing,  as  also  there  will  be  hereafter  the  "due  season"  (v.  9) 
for  reaping.  The  whole  life  is,  In  one  sense,  the  "season- 
able opportunity"  to  us;  and,  in  a  narrower  sense,  there 
occur  In  it  more  especially  convenient  seasons.  The  lat- 
ter are  sometimes  lost  in  looking  for  still  more  convenient 
seasons  (Acts  24.  25).  We  shall  not  always  have  the  op- 
portunity "we  have"  now.  Satan  is  sharpened  to  the 
greater  zeal  in  Injuring  us,  by  the  shortness  of  his 
time  (Revelation  12.  12),  Let  us  be  sharpened  to  the 
greater  zeal  In  well-doing  by  the  shortness  of  ours. 
Cheat  who  are  of  the  household — Every  right-minded 
man  does  well  to  the  members  of  his  own  family  (1 
Timothy  5.  8);  so  believers  are  to  do  to  those  of  the 
household  of  faith,  <.  e„  those  whom  faith  has  made 
members  of  "the  household  of  God"  (Ephesians  2.  19); 
"the  house  of  God"  (1  Timothy  3. 15;  1  Peter  4. 17).  11. 
Rather,  "See  in  how  large  letters  I  have  written."  The 
Greek  Is  translated  "how  great,"  Hebrews  7.  4,  the  only 
other  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 
Owing  to  his  weakness  of  eyes  (ch.  4.  15)  he  wrote  In  large 
letters.  So  Jerome.  All  the  oldest  MSS.  are  written  in 
uncial,  i.  «.,  capital  letters,  the  cursive,  or  small  letters, 
being  of  more  recent  date.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a 
difficulty  In  writing,  which  led  him  to  make  the  uncial 
letters  larger  than  ordinary  writers  did.  The  mention  of 
these  is  as  a  token  by  which  they  would  know  that  he  wrote 
the  whole  Epistle  with  his  own  hand ;  as  he  did  also  the 
pastoral  Epistles,  which  this  Epistle  resembles  in  style. 
He  usually  dictated  his  Epistles  to  an  amanuensis,  except- 
ing the  concluding  salutation,  which  he  wrote  himself 
(Romans  16.  22;  1  Corinthians  16.  21).  This  letter,  he  tells 
the-Galatlans,  he  writes  with  his  own  hand,  no  doubt  in 
aider  that  they  may  see  what  a  regard  he  had  for  them, 
lu  contrast  to  the  Judalzing  teachers  (v.  12),  who  sought 
only  their  own  ease.  If  English  Version  be  retained,  the 
words,  "  how  large  a  letter  "  (lit.,  "  In  how  large  letters  "), 
will  not  refer  to  the  length  of  the  Epistle  absolutely,  but 
ihat  it  was  a  large  one  for  him  to  have  written  with  his 
swn  hand.  Neandkr  supports  English  Version,  as  more 
i^B'-opiisite  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle  and  the  tone 


of  the  Epistle:  "How  large"  will  thus  be  put  foi  "ho» 
many."  1)9.  Contrast  between  his  zeal  in  their  behalf 
implied  in  i>.  11,  and  the  zeal  for  self  on  the  part  of  the  Ju. 
dalzers.  make  a  fair  show— (2  Corinthians  5.  12.)  in  th< 
ilesh— in  outward  things,  they — It  is  "these"  who,  Ac. 
constrain  you — by  example  (v.  13)  and  importuning 
only  lest — "only  that  they  may  not,"  dso.  (cf.  ch.  5.  11). 
suffer  persecution — They  escaped  In  a  great  degree  the 
Jews' bitterness  against  Christianity  and  the  offence  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  by  making  the  Mosaic  law  a  nectwsar* 
preliminary;  in  fact,  making  Christian  converts  lnt<  Jew- 
ish proselytes.  13.  Translate,  "  For  not  even  do  they  who 
submit  to  circumcision,  keep  the  law  themselves  (Ro- 
mans 2.  17-23),  hut  they  wish  you  (emphatlcal)  to  be  cir 
cumcised,"  Ac.  They  arbitrarily  selected  circumcision 
out  of  the  whole  law,  as  though  observing  it  would  stand 
instead  of  their  non-observanoe  of  the  rest  of  the  law. 
that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh — viz..  In  the  outward 
change  (opposed  to  an  inward  change  wrought  by  the  Spihitj 
which  they  have  effected  In  bringing  you  over  to  their  own 
Jewish-Christian  party.  14.  Translate,  "  But  as  for  me  (in 
opposition  to  those  gloriers  '  In  your  flesh,'  v.  18),  God  for- 
bid that  I,"  Ac.  In  the  cross — the  atoning  death  on  the 
cross.  Cf.  Phlllpplans  3.  8,  7,  8,  as  a  specimen  of  his  glory- 
ing. The  "cross,"  the  great  object  of  shame  to  them, 
and  to  all  carnal  men,  is  the  great  object  of  glorying  to 
me.  For  by  it,  the  worst  of  deaths,  Christ  has  destroyed 
all  kinds  of  death.  [Augustine,  Tract  86,  on  John,  sec.  4.} 
We  are  to  testify  the  power  of  Christ's  death  working  in 
us,  after  the  manner  of  crucifixion  (ch.  5.  24;  Romans  6.  5, 
6).  our— He  reminds  the  Galatlans  by  this  pronoun,  that 
they  had  a  share  in  the  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (the  full  name 
is  used  for  greater  solemnity),  and  therefore  ought  to 
glory  In  Christ's  cross,  as  he  did.  the  -world— Inseparably 
allied  to  the  "  flesh  "  (v.  18).  Legal  and  fleshly  ordinances 
are  merely  outward,  and  "elements  of  the  world  "  (ch.  i. 
3).    is— rather,  as  Greek,  "  has  been  crucified  to  me  "  (ch. 

2.  20).  He  used  "crucified"  for  dead  (Colossians  2.  20, 
"dead  with  Christ"),  to  Imply  his  oneness  with  Christ 
crucified  (Phlllpplans  3.  10):  "  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer- 
ings being  made  conformable  unto  His  death."  15.  avaLU 
eth  -The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  is  "  (cf.  ch.  6.  6).  Not  only  are 
they  of  no  avail,  but  they  are  nothing."  So  far  are  they  from 
being  matter  for  "glorying,"  that  they  are  "nothing."  Bat 
Christ's  cross  is  "all  in  all,"  as  a  subject  for  glorying,  in  "the 
new  creature"  (Ephesians  2. 10, 15, 16).  new  creature — (2  Co- 
rinthians 5.  17.)  A  transformation  by  the  renewal  of  the  mind 
(Romans  12.2).  16.  as  many — Contrasting  with  the  "as 
many,"  v.  12.  rule — lit.,  a  straight  rule,  to  detect  crooked- 
ness ;  so  a  rule  of  life,  peace— from  God  (Ephesians  2. 14-17; 
6.  23).  mercy— (Romans  15.  9.)  Israel  of  God— not  the 
Israel  after  the  flesh,  among  whom  those  teachers  wish  to 
enrol  you  ;  but  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith  (ch. 

3.  9,  29 ;  Romans  2. 28,  29 ;  Phlllpplans  3.  3).  17.  let  no  man 
trouble  me — by  opposing  my  apostolic  authority,  seeing 
that  it  is  stamped  by  a  sure  seal,  viz.,  "  I  (In  contrast  to  the 
Judalzing  teacher  who  gloried  in  the  flesh)  bear"  (as  a 
high  mark  of  honour  from  the  King  of  kings),  the  marks 
—properly,  marks  branded  on  slaves  to  indicate  their 
owners.  So  St.  Paul's  scars  of  wounds  received  for  Ch  rlst's 
sake,  Indicate  to  whom  he  belongs,  and  in  whose  free 
and  glorious  service  he  is  (2  Corinthians  11.  23-25).  The 
Judalzing  teachers  gloried  In  the  circumcision  mark  In 
the  flesh  of  their  followers ;  St.  Paul  glories  In  the  marks  of 
suffering  for  Christ  on  his  own  body  (cf.  v.  14;  Philippians 
3.  10;  Colossians  1.  24).  the  Lord— Omitte/1  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  18.  Brethren— Place  It,  as  Greek  last  In  the  sen- 
tence, before  the  "Amen."  After  much  rebuke  and  mo- 
nition, he  bids  them  farewell  with  the  loving  expression 
of  brotherhood  as  his  last  part  ng  word  (Note,  ch.  1.  6).  he 
with  your  spirit— which,  I  trust,  will  keep  down  the 
flesh  (1  Thessalonians  5.  23 ;  2  Timothy  4.  22 ;  Phil  em  oa  2£>. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

EPHESIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tkb  headings  (ch.  1. 1),  and  ch.  3. 1,  show  that  this  Epistle  claims  to  be  that  of  8t.  Paal.  ThlB  claim  1*  confirmed  63 
ths  testimonies  of  Ibenjius,  Haeresea  5.  2,  3,  and  1.  8,  5;  Clemens  Albxandkincs,  Stromata,  4.  sec.  65,  and  Pvtd  L 
sec.  8;  Oriqkn,  adv.  Celt.  4. 211.  It  is  quoted  by  Valentinus  (120  a.  d.),  viz.,  ch.  3.  14-18,  as  we  know  from  Hippoi/ttus 
Refut.  of Hare*.,  p.  193.  Polycarp,  Ep.  Philipp.,  ch.  12.,  testifies  to  its  canonicity.  So  Tertuluan,  adv.  Mareion  5. 17. 
Ignatius,  Eph.  12,  which  alludes  to  the  frequent  and  affectionate  mention  made  by  St.  Paul  of  the  Christian  state, 
privileges,  and  persons  of  the  Ephesians  in  his  Epistle. 

Two  theories,  besides  the  ordinary  one,  have  been  held  on  the  question,  to  whom  the  Epistle  Is  addressed.  Grottos, 
after  the  heretic  Mareion,  maintains  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Laodlcea,  and  that  it  is  the  Epistle  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers,  Colossians  4.  18.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  probably  written  before  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, as  appears  from  the  parallel  passages  in  Ephesians  bearing  marks  of  being  expanded  from  those  in  Colossians; 
and  Mareion  seems  to  have  drawn  his  notion,  as  to  our  Epistle,  from  St.  Paul's  allusion  (Colossians  4. 16)  to  an  Epistle 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Laodiceans.  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  even  TERTUI.I4IAN,  who  refers  to  Mareion, 
give  no  sanction  to  his  notion.  No  single  MS.  contains  the  heading,  "to  the  saints  that  are  at  Laodloea."  The  very 
resemblance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  to  that  to  the  Colossians,  is  against  the  theory;  for  .*  the  former  were 
really  the  one  addressed  to  Laodlcea  (Colossians  4.  16),  St.  Paul  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  churches 
of  Colosse  and  Laodlcea  should  interchange  Epistles.  The  greetings,  moreover  (Colossians  4. 15),  which  he  sends 
through  the  Colossians  to  tiie  Laodiceans,  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  Idea  that  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  bearer,  Tychlcus  (the  bearer  of  our  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  well  as  of 
that  to  Colosse);  for  who,  under  such  circumstances,  but  would  send  the  greetings  directly  in  the  letter  to  the  party 
saluted?  The  letter  to  Laodicea  was  evidently  written  some  time  before  that  to  Colosse.  Archbishop  Usher  has  ad- 
vanced the  second  theory :  That  it  was  an  encyclical  letter  headed,  as  in  MS.  B.,  "  to  the  saints  that  are  ....  and  tc 
the  faithful,"  the  name  of  each  Church  being  inserted  in  the  copy  sent  to  it;  and  that  its  being  sent  to  Ephesus  first,  oc- 
casioned its  being  entitled,  as  now,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Alford  makes  the  following  objections  to  this 
theory :  (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  clearly  addressed  to  one  set  of  persons  throughout, 
eo-existing  in  one  place,  and  as  one  body,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  (2.)  The  improbability  that  the  apostle, 
who  in  two  of  his  Epistles  (2  Corinthians  and  Galatlans)  has  so  plainly  specified  their  encyclical  character,  should 
have  here  omitted  such  specification.  (3.)  The  still  greater  improbability  that  he  should  have,  as  on  this  hypothesis 
must  be  assumed,  written  a  circular  Epistle  to  a  district,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  commercial  capital,  addressed  tsi 
various  churches  within  that  district,  yet  from  its  very  contents  (as  by  the  opponents'  hypothesis)  not  admitting  of: 
application  to  the  Church  of  that  metropolis,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time,  and  to  which  he  was  so  aflfer 
tionately  bound.  (4.)  The  inconsistency  of  this  hypothesis  with  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  Church.  The  absence  of  personal  greetings  Is  not  an  argument  for  either  of  the  two  theories;  for 
similarly  there  are  none  in  Galatlans,  Philippians,  1  and  2  Thessaloniaus,  1  Timothy.  The  better  he  knows  the  par- 
ties addressed,  and  the  more  general  and  solemn  the  subject,  the  less  he  seems  to  give  of  these  individual  notices. 
Waiting,  as  he  does  in  our  Epistle,  on  the  constitution  and  prospects  of  Christ's  universal  Church,  he  refers  the  Ephe- 
sians, as  to  personal  matters,  to  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  Tyciicus  (ch.  6.  21,  22).  As  to  the  omission  of  "which  are  at 
Ephesus"  (ch.  1.1),  in  MS.  B.,  so  "in  Rome"  (Romans  1.  7)  is  omitted  in  some  old  MSS. :  it  was  probably  done  by 
churches  among  whom  it  was  read.  In  order  to  generalize  the  reference  of  Its  contents,  and  especially  where  the  subject 
of  the  Epistle  is  catholic.  The  words  are  found  in  the  margin  of  B.,  from  a  first  hand  ;  and  are  found  in  all  the  oldesl 
MSS.  and  versions. 

St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Ephesus  (on  the  sea-coast  of  Lydla,  near  the  river  Cayster)  Is  related  in  Acts  18. 19-21.  The 
work  begun  by  his  disputations  with  the  Jews  in  his  short  visit,  was  carried  on  by  Apollos  (Acts  18. 24-26),  and  Aqulla 
and  Prlscilla  (26).  At  his  second  visit,  after  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  the  east  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
remained  at  Ephesus  "  three  years"  (Acts  19. 10,  the  "  two  years"  In  which  verse  are  only  part  of  the  time,  and  Aots  20. 
SI);  60  that  the  founding  and  rearing  of  this  Church  occupied  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  apostle's  time  ana 
care;  whence  his  language  in  this  Epistle  shows  a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  free  outpouring  of  thought,  and  a  union 
In  spiritual  privileges  and  hope  between  him  and  them  (ch.  1. 3,  Ac),  such  as  are  natural  from  one  so  long  and  so  Inti- 
mately associated  with  those  whom  he  addresses.  On  his  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  sailed  by  Ephesus  and  sum- 
moned the  elders  of  the  Epheslan  Church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  where  he  delivered  his  remarkable  farewell  charge 
(Acts  20. 18-35). 

Our  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  during  the  early  part  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  immediately  after 
that  to  the  Colossians,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  many  passages,  the  apostle  having  In  his  mind  gen- 
erally the  same  great  truths  in  writing  both.  It  is  an  undesigned  proof  of  genuineness  that  the  two  Epistles,  writteD 
about  the  same  date,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  bear  a  closer  mutual  resemblance  than  those  written  at  dis- 
tant dates  and  on  different  occasions.  Cf.  ch.  1.7  with  Colossians  1.14;  ch.  1.10  with  Colossians  *.  20;  ch.  3.2  with 
Colossians  1.25;  ch.  5. 19  with  Colossians  3.16;  ch.  6.  22  with  Colossians  4.  8 ;  ch.  1. 19;  2.5  with  Colossians  2.12,13;ch 
4.2-4  with  Colossians  8. 12-15;  ch.  4. 16  with  Colossians  2. 19 ;  ch.  4. 32  with  Colossians  3. 13;  ch.  4.22-24  with  Colossians  3 
*,  10;  oh.  5.6-8  with  Colossians  3.  6-8 ;  ch.5. 15, 16  with  Colossians  4.  5 ;  ch.  6.  19,  20  with  Colossians  4.  3,  4;  ch.  5.22-88;  6. 1-* 
with  Colossians  8. 18 ;  ch.  4. 24,  25  with  Colossians  3.9;  ch.  5.20-22  with  Colossians  3.17,  18.  Tychlcus  and  Onesimuswer* 
being  sent  to  Colosse,  the  former  bearing  the  two  Epistles  to  the  two  churches  respectively,  vne  latter  furnished  with 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Philemon,  his  former  master,  residing  at  Colosse.  The  date  was  probably  about  foui 
ywars  after  his  parting  with  the  Epheslan  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  20.),  about  62  a.  d.,  before  his  Imprisonment  had  bo- 
som* of  the  more  severe  kind,  which  appears  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  From  ch.  6. 19,  20  It  is  plain  he  had 
■*i  tii*  time,  though  a  prisoner,  some  degree  of  freedom  in  preaching,  which  accords  with  Acts  26.  23,  80.  31,  where  n< 
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m  represented  as  receiving  at  his  lodgings  all  Inquirers.    His  Imprisonment  began  )n  February  61  a.  r>..  and  lustal 
''two  whole  years"  (Acts  28. 30)  at  least,  and  perhaps  longer. 

The  Church  of  Ephesns  was  made  np  of  converts  partly  from  the  Jews  and  partly  from  the  Gentiles  Acts  It).  8-lc> 
Accordingly,  the  Epistle  so  addresses  a  Church  constituted  (ch.  2. 14-22).  Ephesus  was  famed  for  \m  Idol  temple  oi 
Artemis  or  Diana,  which,  after  Its  having  been  burnt  down  by  Herostratns  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Ureal 
was  born  (B.  o.  355),  was  rebuilt  at  enormous  cost,  and  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Hence,  perhaps,  have 
to-Men  nis  Images  In  this  Epistle  drawn  from  a  beautiful  temple:  the  Church  being  in  true  inner  beauty  that  which 
tne  temple  of  the  idol  tried  to  realize  In  outward  show  (oh.  2. 19-22).  The  Epistle  (ch.  4. 17 ;  5. 1-13)  implies  the  profli- 
gacy for  which  the  Epheslan  heathen  were  notorious.  Many  of  the  same  expressions  occur  in  the  Epistle  as  in  St 
Paul's  address  to  the  Epheslan  elders.  Cf.  ch  1. 6,  7  and  2. 7,  as  to  "grace,"  with  Acts  20.  24,  32:  this  may  well  be  called 
•*  the  Epistle  of  the  grace  of  God."  [Alfobd.]  Also,  as  to  his  "  bonds,"  ch.  8. 1,  and  4. 1  with  Acts  20.  22,  23.  Also  ch.  1 
U,  as  to  "  the  counsel  of  God,"  with  Acts  20. 27.  Also  ch.  1. 14,  as  to  "  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession," 
with  Acts  20.  28.    Also  ch.  1. 14, 18 ;  ch.  2.  20,  and  ch.  5. 5,  as  to  "  building  np"  the  "  inheritance,"  with  Acts  20.  32. 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  Is  "  to  set  forth  the  ground,  the  course,  and  the  aim  and  end  of  the  Church  of  thh 
faithful  in  Chbist.  He  speaks  to  the  Epheslans  as  a  type  or  sample  of  the  Church  universal."  [Alfobd.]  Hence, 
"  the  Church"  throughout  the  Epistle  Is  spoken  of  in  the  singular,  not  in  the  plural,  "  churches."  The  Church's  foun- 
dation, its  coarse,  aii<3  it*  end,  are  his  theme  alike  in  the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  whole  Epistle.  "  Every- 
where the  foundation  of  the  Church  is  in  the  will  of  the  Father ;  the  course  of  the  Church  is  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Son;  the  end  of  the  Chnrch  Is  the  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  [Alfobd.]  Cf.  respectively  ch.  1.11;  ch.  2.6;  ch.  8.  13. 
This  having  been  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  (this  part  closing  with  a  sublime  doxology,  ch.  3.  14-21),  Is 
then  made  the  ground  of  practical  exhortations.  In  these  latter  also  (from  ch.  4. 1,  onward),  the  same  threefold 
division  prevails,  for  the  Church  is  represented  as  founded  on  the  counsel  of  "  God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all,"  reared  by  the  "one  Lord,"  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  "one  Spirit"  (ch.  4.4-6,  &c.\  who  give  their  re- 
spective graces  to  the  several  members.  These  last  are  therefore  to  exercise  all  these  graces  in  the  several  relations 
of  life,  as  husbands,  wives,  servants,  children,  Ac.  The  conclusion  is  that  we  must  put  on  "  the  whole  armour  of  God" 
<«h.  6. 18). 

The  sabllmlty  of  the  style  and  language  corresponds  to  the  sublimity  of  the  subjects,  and  exceeds  almost  that 
of  any  part  of  his  Epistles.  It  Is  appropriate  that  those  to  whom  he  so  wrote  were  Christians  long  grounded  in  Uw 
faith.  The  very  sublimity  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  the  style,  and  of  the  presence  of  peculiar  expressions  occur- 
ring, not  found  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Ver    1-23.     Inscbiption:    Obigin   of    the    Chubch 

CH    THB    FaTHEB'8    ETEBNAL    COUNSEL,   AND  THE    SON'S 

Bloodshkddinq  :  The  Sealing  of  it  by  the  Spikit. 
Thanksgiving  and  Pbayeb  that  they  may  fully 
Know  God's  Gbacious  Power  in  Chbist  towards 
the  Saints.  1.  by— rather,  "through  the  will  of  God:" 
called  to  the  apostleship  through  that  same  "will" 
TThlch  originated  the  Church  (v.  5.  9,  11;  cf.  Galatians 
1.  4),  which  are  at  Ephesns — See  Introduction,  to  the 
taints  .  .  .  and  to  the  faithful— The  same  persons  are 
referred  to  by  both  designations,  as  the  Qreek  proves :  "  to 
those  who  are  saints,  and  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
tanctification  by  God  is  here  put  before  man's  faith.  The 
twofold  aspect  of  salvation  is  thus  presented,  God's  grace 
in  the  first  Instance  sanctifying  us  (i.  e.,  setting  us  apart  in 
His  eternal  purposes  as  holy  unto  Himself) ;  and  our  faith, 
by  God's  gift,  layiag  hold  of  salvation  (2  Thessalonians  2. 
18;  1  Peter  1.2).  a.  (Romans  1.  7 ;  1  Corinthians  1.3;  2  Corin- 
thians 1.2;  Galatians  1.3.)  3.  The  doxologies  In  almost 
all  the^Eplstles  imply  the  real  sense  of  grace  experienced 
by  the  writers  and  their  readers  (1  Peter  1.  3).  From  v.  3 
to  14  sets  forth  summarily  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  : 
the  Fatheb'8  work  of  love,  v.  3  (choosing  us  to  holiness,  v. 
i;  to  sonship,  v.  5;  to  acceptance,  v.  8):  the  Son's,  v.  7  (re- 
demption, v.  7 ;  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  His  will,  v.  9 ;  an 
inheritance,  t>.  11):  the  Holy  Spirit's,  v.  13  (sealing,  v.  13; 
giving  an  earnest  of  the  Inheritance,  v.  14).  the  God  aud 
Father  of  .  .  .  Christ— and  so  the  God  and  Father  of  us 
who  are  In  Him  (John  20. 17).  God  Is  "the  God"  of  the 
man  Jesus,  and  "the  Father"  of  the  Divine  Word.  The 
Greek  is,  "Blessed  us,"  not  "hath  blessed  us;"  referring  to 
the  past  original  counsel  of  God.  As  in  creation  (Genesis 
L  22)  so  in  redemption  (Genesis  12.  3;  Matthew  5.  3-11;  25. 
U)  God  "  blesses"  his  children :  and  that  not  in  mere 
worrw,  Dut  in  acts,  us— all  Christians,  blessings—  Greek, 
"blessing."  "All,"  i.  «.,  "every  possible  blessing  for  time 
ana  eternity,  which  the  Spirit  has  to  bestow"  (so  "spirit- 
ual" means;  not  "spiritual,"  as  the  term  Is  now  used,  as 
opposed  to  bodily).  In  heavenly  places — A  phrase  five 
Limes  found  In  this  Epistle,  and  not  elsewhere  (v.  20;  ch. 
1  6;  110;  6. 12';  Greek,  "In  the  heavenly  places."  Christ's 
wcunsiou  is  toe  means  of  introducing  us  into  the 
turn v»uly  places,  wblnh  by  our  sin  were  barred  against  ns. 


Cf.  the  change  made  by  Christ,  Colosslans  1.  20;  oh, 
1.  20.  Whilst  Christ  in  the  flesh  was  in  the  form  of 
a  servant,  God's  people  could  not  realize  fully  their 
heavenly  privileges  as  sons.  Now  "  our  citizenship  (Greek) 
is  in  heaven"  (Philippians  3.  20),  where  our  High  Priest 
is  ever  "blessing"  us.  Our  "treasures"  are  there  (Mat- 
thew 6.20,  21);  our  aims  and  affections  (Colossians  3, 
1,  2);  our  hope  (Colosslans  1.  5;  Titus  2.  13);  our  In- 
heritance (1  Peter  1.  4).  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  Itself,  the 
source  of  the  "spiritual  blessing,"  Is  by  virtue  of  Jesus 
having  ascended  thither  (ch.  4.  8).  In  Christ— the  centre 
and  source  of  all  blessing  to  us.  4.  hath  chosen  us — Greek, 
"chose  us  out  for  Himself"  (viz.,  out  of  the  world,  Gala- 
tians 1.4):  referring  to  His  original  choice,  spoken  of  as 
past.  In  him — The  repetition  of  the  idea.,  "  in  Christ"  (v. 
3),  implies  the  paramount  Importance  of  the  truth  that  it 
is  in  Him,  and  by  virtue  of  union  to  Him,  the  Second 
Adam,  the  Restorer  ordained  for  us  from  everlasting,  the 
Head  of  redeemed  humanity,  believers  have  all  their 
blessings  (ch.  3.  11).  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
—This  assumes  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  (John  17.  5, 
21),  as  of  the  election  of  believers  In  Him  (2  Timothy  1.  9; 
2  Thessalonians  2.  13).  that  we  should  be  holy — Posi- 
tively (Deuteronomy  14.  2).  without  blame — Negatively 
(ch.  5.  27  ;  1  Thessalonians  3. 13).  before  him— It  Is  to  Him 
the  believer  looks,  walking  as  in  His  presence,  before 
whom  he  looks  to  be  accepted  In  the  judgment  (Colosslans 
1.  22;  cf.  Revelation  7.  15).  in  love— Joined  by  Benqkl, 
&c,  with  i>.  5,  "in  love  having  predestinated  us,"  <&c.  Bui 
English  Version  Is  better.  The  words  qualify  the  whole 
clause,  "  that  we  should  be  holy  .  .  .  before  Him."  Love, 
lost  to  man  by  the  fall,  but  restored  by  redemption.  Is  the 
root  and  fruit  and  sum  of  all  holiness  (ch.  5.  2;  1  Thessa- 
lonians 3.  12,  13).  5.  predestinated — More  special  In  re- 
spect to  the  end  and  precise  means,  than  "chosen"  or 
elected.  We  are  "  chosen"  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  "  pre- 
destinated" to  all  things  that  secure  the  inheritance  for  us  (». 
11;  Romans  8.  29).  "Foreordained."  by  Jesus —  Greek 
"  through  Jesus."  to  himself— the  Father  (Colosslans  L 
20).  Alfobd  explains,  "adoption  .  .  .  into  Himself,"  i.e., 
so  that  we  should  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature  (2  Petei 
LI).  Lachmann  reads,  "  unto  Him."  The  context  favours 
the  explanation  of  Calvin,  ic:  God  has  regard  to  Hint- 
self  and  the  glory  of  His  grace  (v.  8,  12,  14)  as  His  ultimate 
end.    He  had  one  ouly  begottec  Son,  and  He  Xfa.s  plmsad 
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*e*  His  own  glory,  to  choose  oat  of  a  lost  world  many  to 
•eoome  His  adopted  sons.     Translate,  "unto  Himself." 
thi  good  pleasure  of  his  will— So  the  Greek  (Matthew  11. 
88 ;  Lake  10.  21).    We  cannot  go  beyond  "  the  good  pleasure 
of  H's  will"  In  searching  Into  the  oaasesof  oar  salvation, 
or  of  any  of  Hla  works  (v.  9).    (Job  88. 18.)    Why  needest 
thou  philosophize  about  an  imaginary  world  of  optimism  ? 
Thy  concern  Is  to  take  heed  that  thou  be  not  bad.    There 
was  nothing  In  us  wnlch  deserved  His  love  (v.  1,  9,  11). 
'Brsoel.1    8.  (Ver.  7,  17,  18.)     The  end  aimed  at  (Psalm 
50.  23),  i.  «.,  That  the  glory  of  His  grace  may  be  praised  by 
all    His    creatures,   men    and    angels.     wherein — Some 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  which."    Then  translate,  "  which 
He  graciously  bestowed  on  us."    But  English   VersUni  Is 
nupported  by  good    MSS.  and    the    oldest  versions,     us 
accepted—  A.  kindred   Qreek  word  to  "grace:"    Charitos, 
fcharitosen :   truncate,   "graciously  accepted;"  "made  us 
subjects  of  His  grace;"  "embraced  us  in  the  arms  of  His 
grace"   (Romans  3.  24;  5.  15).    in  the  Beloved— Pre-eml- 
aently  so  calied  (Matthew  3.  17;  17.  5;  John  8.  85;  Colos- 
sians  1.  13).     Greek,  "Son  of  His  love."    It  is  only  "  in  His 
Belovkb"  that  He  loves  us  (v.  8;  1  John  4.9,10).    7.  In 
whom—"  the  Beloved"  (v.  6;  Romans  3.  24).    we  have— as 
a  present  possession,    redemption — Greek,  "our  (lit.,  the) 
redemption  ;"  the  redemption  which  is  the  grand  subject 
of  all  revelation,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament 
(Romans  3.  24),  viz.,  from  the  power,  guilt,  and  penal  con- 
sequences of  sin  (Matthew  1.  21).    If  a  man  were  unable  to 
redeem  himself  from  being  a  bond  servant,  his  kinsman 
might  redeem  him  (Leviticus  25.  48).    Hence,  antitypically 
the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  man,  that  as  our  kins- 
man He  might  redeem  us  (Matthew  20.  28).    Another  "  re- 
demption" follows,  viz.,  that  "of  the  purchased  posses- 
lion"  hereafter  (v.  14).    through  his  blood— <Ch.  2.  13)— as 
the  instrument ;  the  propitiation,  i.  e.,  the  consideration 
(devised  by  His  own  love)  for  which  He,  who  was  Justly 
angry  (Isaiah  12. 1),  becomes  propitious  to  us;  the  expia- 
tion, the  price  paid  to  Divine  Justice  for  our  sin  (Acts  20. 
38;  Romans  3.  25;  1  Corinthians  6.  20;  ColosBians  1.  20;  1 
Peter  1.  18, 19).    the  forgiveness  of  sins—  Greek,  "  the  re- 
mission of  our  transgressions :"  not  merely  "pretermission," 
as  the  Greek  (Romans  3.  25)  ought  to  be  translated.    This 
••remission,"  being  the  explanation  of  "  redemption,"  in- 
cludes not  only  deliverance  from  sin's  penalty,  but  from 
Its  pollution  and  enslaving  power,  negatively;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  an  offended  God,  and  a  satisfaction  unto 
a  Jnst  God,  positively,    riches  of  his  grace — (Ch.  2.  7)— 
"the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace."    Cf.  v.  18,  and  ch.  8. 
Id,  "according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory :"  so  that "  grace" 
U  His  "glory."    8.  Rather,  "Which  He  made  to  abound 
towards  us."    all  wisdom  and  prudence — "  Wisdom"  in 
devising  the  plan  of  redeeming  mankind;  "prudence"  In 
executing  it  by  the  means,  and  in  making  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  of  Providence  for  that  purpose.    St. 
Paul  attributes  to  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  "  all"  possible 
"wisdom  and  prudence,"  in  opposition  to  the  boasts  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  and 
heathen    philosophers  and  false  apostles  arrogated  for 
their  teachings.    Christ  crucified,  though  esteemed  "  fool- 
ishness" by  the  world,  Is  "  the  wisdom  of  God"  (1  Corin- 
thians 1. 18-30).   Cf.  ch.  3. 10,  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God." 
&.  "  He  hath  abounded,"  or  "  made  (grace)  to  abound  to- 
ward us"  (v.  8),  in  that  He  made  known  to  us,  viz.,  experiment- 
ally, in  our  hearts,     the  mystery— God's  purpose  of  re- 
demption hidden  heretofore  In  His  counsels,  but  now  re- 
vealed (ch.  6.  19;  Romans  16.  25;  Colosslans  1.  26,  27).  This 
"mystery"  is  not  like  the  heathen  mysteries,  which  were 
Imparted  only  to  the  Initiated  few.    All  Christians  are  the 
Initiated.    Only  unbelievers  are  the  uninitiated,    accords 
hag  to  his  good  pleasure— .Showing  the  cause  why  "  He 
hath  made  known  to  us  the  mystery,"  viz..  His  own  loving 
*  good  pleasure"  toward  us ;  also  the  time  and  manner  of 
His  doing  so,  are  according  to  His  good  pleasure,    pur- 
posed— ( V.  11.)     in   himself— God    the    Father.    Hengiii 
wites  it,  "in  Him,"  i.  e.,  Christ,  as  v.  3,  4.    But  the  proper 
name,  "  In  Christ,"  v.  10,  Immediately  alter,  is  inconsistent 
vlth    Hi*  being  here  meant  by  the  pronoun.    10.  Trans- 
'■ate,   '■Unto  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  times," 
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U  «.,  "  which  He  purposed  In  Himself"  («.  9)  with  a  viem  to 
the  economy  of  (the  gracious  administration  belonging  to) 
the  fnlness  of  the  times  (Greek,  "fit  times,"  "seasons'), 
More  comprehensive   than    "  the   fnlness  of  the  time'1 
(Galatlans  4.  4).    The  whole  of  the  Gospel  times  (plural)  la 
meant,  with  the  benefits  to  the  Church  dispensed  in  them 
severally  and  successively.    Cf.  "  the  ages  to  come"  (eh.  X 
7).    "The  ends  of  the  ages"  (Greek,  1  Corinthians  10.  11); 
"  the  times  (same  Greek  as  here, '  the  seasons,'  or  '  fitly 
appointed  times')  of   the  Gentiles"  (Luke  21.  24);   "the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pat  in  His  own  power" 
(Acts  1.  7);  "the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  prophets  since  the  world  aegan" 
(Acts  3.  20,  21).    The  coming  of  Jesus  at  the  first  advent, 
"  In  the  fulness  of  time,"  was  one  of  these  "  times."    The 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "when  Pentecost  was  /ullg 
come"  (Acts  2. 1),  was  another.    The  testimony  given  by 
the  apostles  to  Him  "  in  due  time"  ("  in  its  own  seasons," 
Greek)  (1  Timothy  2. 6)  was  another.     The  conversion  ol 
the  Jews  "when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled," 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  "  restitution  of  all  things," 
the  millennial    kingdom,   the    new  heaven  and    earth, 
shall  be  severally  Instances  of  "the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness   of   the  times,"  i.e.,  "the  dispensation  of"  the 
Gospel  events  and  benefits  belonging  to  their  respective 
"times,"    when  severally  filled   up  or  completed.    God 
the  Father,  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure  and  pur- 
pose, is  the  Dispenser  both  of  the  Gospel  benefits,  and  of 
their  several  fitting  times  (Acts  1. 7).    gather  together  1b 
one—  Greek,  "  sum  up  under  one  head;"  "recapitulate." 
The  "good  pleasure  which  He  purposed,"  was  "  to  sum  up 
all  things  (Greek,  '  the  whole  range  of  things')  in  Christ" 
(Greek,  "the  Christ,"  i.  e..  His  Christ).    [Alford.]    God's 
purpose  is  to  sum  up  the  whole  creation  in  Christ,  the 
Head  of  angels,  with  whom  He  is  linked  by  His  invisi- 
ble nature,  and  of  men  with  whom  He  is  linked  by  Hla 
humanity ;  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  (ch.  3.  15);  of  animate  and  inanimate  creation.    Hla 
has  disarranged  the  creature's  relation  of  subordination 
to  God.    God  means  to  gather  up  all  together  in  Christ; 
or  as  Colosslans   1.  20  salth,  "By  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself,  whether  things  In  earth  or  thing* 
in  heaven."    Alfokd  well  says,  "The  Cnurch  of  which 
the  apostle  here  mainly  treats,  is  subordinated  to  Him  in 
the  highest  degree  of  conscious  and  joyful  union;   those 
who  are  not  His  spiritually,  in  mere   subjugation,  yet 
consciously ;  the  inferior  tribes  of  creation  unconsciously; 
but  objectively,  all   are   summed  up  in   Him."    11.  in 
whom— By  virtue  of  union  to  whom,    obtained  an  li>. 
herltance  —  lit.,  "We    were    made  to    have   an    inherit- 
ance." [Wahl.]  Cf.  v.  18,  "  His  Inheritance  in  the  saints :" 
as  His  inheritance  is  there  said  to  be  in  them,  so  Utsirs  is  here 
said  to  be  in  Him  (Acts  26.  18).    However,  v.  12,  "  That  we 
should  be  TO  .  .  .  His  glory"  (not  "  that  we  should  have"), 
favours  the  translation  of  Cenqel,  Ellicott,  Ac,  "  We 
were  made  an  inheritance."    So  the  literal  Israel  (Deu- 
teronomy 4.  20;  9.  29;  32.  9).    "  Also"  does  not  mean  "  we 
also,"  nor  as  English  Verswix,  "in  whom  also;"  but,  be- 
sides His  having  "  made  known  to  us  His  will,"  we  were 
also  "  made  His  inheritance,"  or  "  we  have  also  obtained 
an   Inheritance."     predestinated— ( V.  5.)     The  foreordU 
nation  of  Israel  as  the  elect  nation,  answers  to  that  of  the 
spiritual  Israelites,  believers,  to  an  eternal  Inheritance, 
which  Is  the  thing  meant  here.    The  "  we"  here  and  In  v. 
12,  means  Jewish  believers  (whence  the  reference  to  th« 
election  of  Israel  nationally  arises),  as  contrasted  with 
"you"  (v.  13)  Gentile  believers,    purpose — Repeated  from 
"purposed"  (v. 9; ■ah.  3.  11).    The  Church  existed   in  the 
mind  of   God    eternally,   before    it  existed   in  creation. 
ooumsel  of  hia  .  .  .  will— v.  5,  "  the  good  pleasure  of  Hia 
will."  Not  arbitrary  caprice,  but  Infinite  wisdom  ("conn, 
sel")  Joined  with  sovereign  will.    Cf.  his  address  to  the 
same  Ephesians,  Acts  20.  27,  "  All  the  counsel   of  God 
(Isaiah  28.  29).    Alike  in.  the  natural  and  spiritual  crea- 
tions, God    Is    not   an    agent   constrained    by   necessity. 
"  Wheresoever  counsel  is,  there  is  election,  or  else  it  ia 
vain ;  where  a  will,  there  must  be  freedom,  or  else  it  U 
weak."  fPaARSoy.l    is*,  (  V,  «.  14.)    who  urst  trusted  In 
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Christ—  rather  (we  Jewish  Christians),  "  who  have  before 
hoped  In  the  Ohrlst :"  who  before  the  Christ  came,  looked 
forward  to  His  oomlng,  waiting  for  the  oonsolatlon  of 
Israel.  Ct  Acts  26.  f,  7,  "I  am  Judged  for  the  hope  of  the 
promlsa  made  of  Ged  unto  our  fathers :  unto  which  our  twelve 
Mbe*,  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night,  hope  to  eome." 
Acts  38.  20,  ••the  hope  of  Israel."  [ Aijobd. ]  Ct  v.  18 ;  oh.  2. 
12,  4.  4.  18.  In  whom  ye  also— Ye  Gen  tiles.  Supply  as 
Mng'.Uh  Version,  "trusted,"  from  v.  12;  or  "are."  The 
priority  of  ns  Jews  does  not  exclude  you  Gentiles  from 
Sharing  in  Christ  (of.  Acts  18.  46).  the  word  of  truth— 
Uie  instrument  of  sanotlflcatlon,  and  of  the  new  birth 
(John  17. 17;  2  Timothy  2. 15;  James  1.  18).  Cf.  Colosslans 
L  6,  where  also,  as  here,  It  is  oonnected  with  "  hope." 
h  Iso  oh.  4.  21.  sealed  as  God's  confirmed  children,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  seal  (Acta  10. 1-6 ;  Romans  8.  18.  28 ; 
..Vot»,  2  Corinthians  i.  22;  1  John  8.  24).  A  seal  Impressed 
on  a  document  gives  undoubted  validity  to  the  contract 
In  It  (John  8.  88;  &  27 ;  of.  2  Corinthians  8. 8).  So  the  sense 
of  "  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Romans  5.  5),  and  the  sense  of  adoption  given 
through  the  Spirit  at  regeneration  (Romans  8. 15,  16), 
aasnre  believers  of  God's  good-will  to  them.  The  Spirit, 
like  a  seal,  Impresses  on  the  soul  at  regeneration  the 
Image  of  our  Father.  The  "sealing"  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
U  spoken  of  as  past  once  for  all.  The  witnessing  to  oar 
hearts  that  we  are  the  ohildren  of  God,  and  heirs  (t>.  11),  is 
the  Spirit's  preterit  testimony,  the  "earnest  of  the  (oomlng) 
Inheritance"  (Romans  8. 16-18).  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
firomlm- rather,  as  the  Oreek,  "The  Spirit  of  promise, 
even  the  Holy  Spirit :"  The  Spirit  promised  both  In  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (Joel  2.28;  Zechariah  12.10; 
John  7.  38,  39).  "  The  word"  promUed  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Those  who  "  believed  the  word  of  truth"  were  sealed  by 
the  Spirit  accordingly.  14V.  taraMt- the  first  Instal- 
ment paid  as  a  pledge  that  the  rest  will  follow  (Ro- 
mans 8.23;  2  Corinthians  1.22).  until— rather,  "Unto 
the  redemption,'*  Ac;  Joined  thus,  "ye  were  sealed 
IS.  It)  uuto,"  i.  e.,  for  the  purpose  of,  and  against,  the 
vjcompllshment  of  "the  redemption,"  viz.,  not  the  re- 
iemption  in  its  first  stage,  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
Which  secures  oar  title,  but,  In  its  final  completion, 
r'aen  the  actual  possession  shall  be  ours,  the  fall  "  re- 
demption of  the  body"  (Romans  8.  28),  as  well  as  of 
the  soul,  from  every  Infirmity  (ch.  4.  80).  The  deliver- 
ance of  the  creature  (the  body,  and  the  whole  visible 
creation)  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  from  the 
usurping  prince  of  this  world,  Into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  ohildren  of  God  (Romans  8.  21-23 ;  2  Peter 
1  13>  of  the  purchased  possession — God's  people  pur- 
chased (acquired  Greek)  as  His  peculiar  (Greek)  possession 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  (Acts  20.  28).  We  value  highly  that 
which  we  pay  a  high  price  for;  so  God,  His  Church  (ch.  6. 
»,  28;  1  Peter  1.  18 ;  2.  9;  Malachl  8.  17,  Margin,  "  my  special 
treasure").  15.  Wherefore—  Because  ye  are  In  Christ  and 
Moled  by  His  Spirit  (v.  13,  11).  I  also — on  my  part,  in 
return  for  God's  so  great  benefits  to  you.  after  I  heard— 
ever  since  I  have  heard.  Not  implying  that  he  had  only 
heard  of  their  conversion:  an  erroneous  argument  used 
by  some  against  tne  address  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
*lans  (Note,  v.  1) ;  but  referring  to  the  report  he  had  heard 
tinoe  be  was  with  them,  as  to  their  Christian  graces.  So 
In  the  case  of  Philemon,  his  "beloved  fellow-labourer'' 
(Philemon  1),  he  uses  the  same  words  (Philemon  4,  5). 
your  faith— rather,  as  Greek,  "the  faith  among  yon," 
L  «.,  which  many  (not  all)  of  you  have,  love  uuto  all  the 
saints  —  of  whatever  name,  simply  because  they  are 
saint*.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tine  Chris- 
tianity (oh.  8.  24).  "  Faith  and  love  he  often  Joins  together. 
A  wondrous  pair."  [Chrysobtom.]  Hype  Is  added,  v.  18. 
la.  (Colosslans  1.  9.)  of  you— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
Then  th«  translation  may  be  as  English  Version  still,  or  as 
LJjrosVL,  "Making  mention  of  thetn"  (your  "faith  and 
tor*").  IT.  A  fit  prayer  for  all  Christians,  the  God  of 
jn  Lsiil  Jesiu  -Appropriate  title  here;  as  in  v.  20-22  he 
treats  of  God's  raising  Jesus  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church.  Jesns  Himself  called  the  Father  "  Up  God" 
CMatthsw   27.  46).     th«   Father  of  glory— (Cf.  Acts  7.  2.. 


The  Father  of  that  infinite  glory  which  taines  in  io&  too. 
of  Christ,  who  Is  "the  glory"  (the  true  8hekinaa>, 
through  whom  also  "the  glory  of  the  inheritance"  (v.  l*j 
shall  be  ours  (John  17.24;  2  Corinthians  3.  7  to  4.  6).  On 
spirit  of  wisdom- whose  attribute  is  Infinite  wisdom, 
and  who  works  wisdom  in  believers  (Isaiah  H.  2).  and 
revelation— whose  function  it  is  to  reveal  to  believers 
spiritual  mysteries  (John  16. 14, 15;  1  Corinthians  2.  10).  in 
the  knowledge— rather,  as  Greek  (see  Note,  1  Corinthians 
13.  12),  "  in  the  full  knowledge  of  Him,"  viz.,  God.  18.  un- 
derstanding—The oddest  MSSn  versions,  and  lathers, 
read  "heart."  Cf.  the  contrary  state  of  the  unbelieving. 
the  heart  being  in  fault  (oh.  4. 18 ;  Matthew  13.  15).  Trans- 
late, "Having  the  eyes  of  your  heart  enlightened"  (ch.  6. 
14;  Matthew  4.  16).  The  first  effect  of  the  Spirit  moving  ii> 
the  new  creation,  as  in  the  original  physical  creation 
(Genesis  L  8;  2  Corinthians  4.  6).  So  Theophildh  to  Au- 
tolyouh,  1.  8,  "  the  ears  of  the  heart."  Where  spiritual 
light  Is,  there  is  life  (John  1.  4).  The  heart  is  "  the  core  of 
life"  [Haruoss),  and  the  fountain  of  the  thoughts ;  whenoe 
"the  heart"  in  Scripture  includes  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
Inclination.  Its  "eye,"  or  inward  vision,  both  receives 
and  contemplates  the  light  (Matthew  6.  22,  23).  The  eye 
is  the  symbol  of  intelligence  (Ezekiel  1.  18).  the  hope  of 
his  calling— the  hope  appertaining  to  His  having  called 
you;  or,  to  the  calling  wherewith  He  has  called  you. 
and— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  riches  of 
the  glory,  Ac.— (Colosslans  1.  27.)  his  inheritance  in  the 
saints— The  inheritance  which  he  has  in  store  in  the  case 
of  the  saints.  I  prefer  explaining,  "The  inheritance 
which  He  has  in  his  saints."  (See  Note,  v.  11 ;  Deuteron- 
omy 32.  9.)  19.  exceeding—" surpassing."  power  to  up- 
ward who  believe— The  whole  of  the  working  of  His 
grace,  which  He  is  carrying  on,  and  will  carry  on,  in  ns 
who  believe.  By  the  term  "saints"  (v.  18),  believers  are 
regarded  as  absolutely  perfected,  and  so  a*  being  God's  In- 
heritance ;  In  this  verse,  as  in  the  course  of  fighting  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  according  to — In  accordance  with 
what  might  be  expected  from,  working—  Gieek,  "the 
energising;"  translate,  "  the  effectual  working"  (ch.  8.  7). 
The  same  superhuman  power  was  needed  and  exerted  to 
make  us  beiieve,  as  was  needed  and  exerted  to  raise 
Christ  from  the  dead  (v.  20).  Cf.  Phllipplans  8.  10,  "the 
power  of  His  resurrection"  (Colosslans  2. 12;  1  Peter  1.3-5). 
of  his  mighty  pow^r-Oree*,  "of  the  strength  of  his 
might."  20.  In  Christ— as  our  "  first-fruits"  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  Head,  in  virtue  of  God's  mighty  working  in 
whom  His  power  to  us- ward  is  made  possible  and  actual. 
[Alkohu.]  when  he  raised  him — "in  that  He  raised 
Him."  The  raising  of  Christ  is  not  only  an  earnest  of 
our  bodies  being  hereafter  raised,  but  has  a  spiritual 
power  in  it  involving  (by  virtue  of  our  living  union  with 
Him,  as  members  with  the  Head)  the  resurrection,  spirit- 
ually of  the  believer's  soul  now,  and,  consequently,  of  his 
body  hereafter  (Romans  6.  8-U;  8.  11).  The  Son,  too,  as 
God  (though  not  as  man),  had  a  share  In  raising  His  own 
human  body  (John  2.  19;  10.  17,  18).  Also  the  Holy  Hplrit 
(Romans  1.  4;  1  Peter  8.  18).  set  him— Greek,  "made  Him 
sit."  The  glorious  spirits  stand  about  the  throne  of  God, 
bat  they  do  not  sit  at  God's  right  hand  (Hebrews  1.  18).  at 
his  own  right  hand— (Psalm  110.  1.)  Where  He  remains 
till  all  His  enemies  have  been  put  under  His  feet  (1  Co- 
rinthians 16.24).  Being  appointed  to  "rale  in  the  midst 
of  His  enemies"  during  their  rebellion  (Psalm  110.  2),  He 
shall  resign  His  commission  after  their  subjection  [PxAJt- 
son]  (Mark  16.  19;  Hebrews  1.  8;  10.  12).  in  the  heavenly 
places— (v.  8.)  As  Christ  has  a  literal  body,  heaven  is  no* 
merely  a  state,  but  a  place;  and  where  He  is,  there  Hit 
people  shall  be  (John  14.  3).  SI.  Greek,  "Far  (or  high) 
above  all  (ch.  4.  10)  principality  (or  rnle,  1  Corinthians  15. 
24),  and  authority,  and  power  (Matthew  28. 18),  and  domin- 
ion (or  lordship)."  Cf.  Phllipplans  2.  9;  Colosslans  1.  16. 
Hebrews  7.  26;  1  Peter  3.22.  Evil  spirits  (who  are  similarly 
divided  into  various  ranks,  ch.  6.  12),  as  well  as  angels  of 
light,  and  earthly  potentates,  are  included  (cf.  Romans  8 
38).  Jesus  is  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords"  (Reve- 
lation 19. 16).  The  higher  is  His  honour,  the  greater  it 
that  of  His  people,  who  are  His  members  joined  to  Hlw 
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aae  Head.  Some  philosophizing  teachers  of  the  school 
af  Simon  Magus,  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  had,  according 
to  lHKN«tT8  and  Epiphaniub,  taught  their  hearers  these 
names  of  various  ranks  of  angels.  St.  Paul  shows  that 
the  truest  wisdom  is  to  know  Christ  as  reigning  above 
them  all.  every  name — every  being  whatever.  "Any- 
Other  creature"  (Komans  8.  39).  in  this  world — Greek, 
"age,"  i.  e.,  the  present  order  of  things.  "Things  present 
.  .  .  things  to  come"  (Romans  8.  88).  that  ...  to  come— 
"Names  which  now  we  know  not,  but  shall  know  here- 
after In  heaven.  We  know  that  the  emperor  goes  before 
all,  though  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  satraps  and 
ministers  of  bis  court;  so  we  knowthat  Christ  is  setabove 
all,  although  we  cannot  name  them  all."  [Bengel.]  33. 
put  .  ,  ,  under—  Greek,  "  put  In  subjection  under"  (Psalm 
8.6;  1  Corinthians  15.27).  gave  .  \  .  to  the  Church— for 
her  special  advantage.  The  Greek  order  is  emphatic: 
"  Him  He  gave  8*  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church." 
Had  It  been  any  one  save  Him,  her  Head,  It  would  not 
have  been  the  boon  it  is  to  the  Church.  But  as  He  Is 
Head  over  all  things  who  Is  also  her  Head  (and  she  the 
body),  all  things  are  hers  (1  Corinthians  3.  21-23).  He  is 
over  ("far  above")  all  things;  in  contrast  to  the  words, 
"to  the  Church,"  vit.,for  her  advantage.  The  former  are 
subject;  the  latter  is  joined  with  Him  in  His  dominion 
over  them.  "  Head"  implies  not  only  His  dominion,  but 
our  union ;  therefore,  while  we  look  upon  Him  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  we  see  ourselves  in  heaven  (Revelation  3.  21). 
For  the  Head  and  body  are  not  severed  by  anything  In- 
tervening, else  the  body  would  cease  to  be  the  body,  and 
the  Head  cease  to  be  the  Head.  [Pearson  from  Chrysos- 
tom.]  33.  his  body— His  mystical  and  spiritual,  not  lit- 
eral,body.  Not,  however,  merely  figurative,  or  metaphor- 
ical. He  is  really,  though  spiritually,  the  Church's  Head. 
His  life  is  her  life.  She  shares  his  crucifixion  and  His 
consequent  glory.  He  possesses  everything,  His  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father,  His  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  His 
glorified  manhood,  not  merely  for  Himself,  but  for  her, 
who  has  a  membership  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of 
His  bones  (ch.  5.  80).  fulness—"  the  fllled-up  receptaole." 
[Eajoik.J  The  Church  is  dwelt  in  and  filled  by  Christ.  She 
is  the  receptacle,  not  of  His  inherent,  but  of  His  commu- 
rticated, plenitude  of  gifts  and  graces.  As  His  Is  the  "ful- 
ness" (John  1.  16;  Colossians  1. 19;  2.  9)  Inherently,  so  she 
is  His  "fulness"  by  His  impartation  of  it  to  her,  In  virtue 
of  her  union  to  Him  (ch.  5. 18;  Colossians  2. 10).  "The  full 
manifestation  of  His  being,  because  penetrated  by  His  life." 
[Conybeare  and  Howson.]  She  Is  the  continued  revela- 
tion of  His  Divine  life  in  human  form ;  the  fullest  represen- 
tative of  His  plenitude.  Not  the  angelic  hierarchy,  as  false 
teachers  taught  (Colossians  2.  9,  10,  18),  but  Christ  Himself 
is  the  "  fulness  of  the  God-head,"  and  she  represents  Him. 
Kopi  k  translates  less  probably,  "  the  whole  universal  mul- 
Utuda."  fllleth  all  tn  all— Christ  as  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Governor  of  the  world,  constituted  by  God 
(Colossians  1.  16,  &c),  fills  all  the  universe  of  things  with 
«W  things.  "  Fills  all  creation  with  whatever  it  possesses." 
[Alford.]    The  Greek  Is  "Filleth  for  Himself." 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-22.  God's  Love  and  Grace  in  Quickening  us, 
omcb  Dead,  through  Christ.  His  Purpose  in  Doing 
go:  Exhortation  Based  on  our  Privileges  as  Built 
Together,  an  Holy  Temple,  in  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit.  1 .  And  you—"  You  also,"  among  those  who  have 
experienced  his  mighty  power  In  enabling  them  to  be- 
lieve («.  19-23).  hath  he  quickened — Supplied  from  the  Greek 
(v.  5).  dead — spiritually  (Colossians  2. 13).  A  living  corpse: 
without  the  gracious  presence  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  soul, 
and  so  unable  to  think,  will,  or  do  aught  that  Is  holy.  In 
trespasses  .  .  .  sins— in  them,  as  the  element  in  which 
the  unbeliever  is,  and  through  which  he  is  dead  to  the 
true  life.  Sin  Is  the  death  of  the  soul.  Isaiah  9.  2;  John 
».  26,  "dead"  (spiritually),  1  Timothy  6.  6.  "Alienated 
from  the  life  of  God  "  (ch.  4.  18).  Translate,  as  Greek,  "  in 
porur  trespasses,"  Ac.  "Trespass"  in  Greek,  expresses  a 
"A  u.  or  lapse,  such  as  the  transgression  of  Adam  where - 
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by  he  fell.  "Sin"  (Greek,  " HamarHa")  implies  lnnae* 
corruption  and  alienation  from  God  (lit.,  erring  of  ib*. 
mind  from  the  rule  of  truth),  exhibited  In  acts  of  sin  (Greek 
"  Hamartemata").  Bengel  refers  "trespasses"  to  the 
Jews  who  had  the  law,  and  yet  revolted  from  It;  "sins," 
to  the  Gentiles  who  know  not  God.  3.  the  course  of  this 
■world— the  career  (lit.,  "  the  age,"  cf.  Galatians  1.  4),  or 
present  system  of  this  world  (1  Corinthians  2.  6,  12;  3.  16 
19,  as  opposed  to  "the  world  tocome"(:  alien  from  God 
and  lying  in  the  wicked  one  (1  John  5.  19).  "The  age' 
(which  is  something  more  eternal  and  ethical)  regulate* 
"the  world"  (which  Is  something  more  external).  tb« 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air— the  unseen  God  who  lies 
underneath  guiding  "  the  course  of  this  world  "  (2  Corin- 
thians 4.  4);  ranglDg  through  the  air  around  us  :  cf.  Mark 
4.4,  "fowls  of  the  air"  (Greek,  "  heaven  ")  i.  e.,  (v.  15), 
"Satan"  and  his  demons.  Cf.  ch.  6.  12;  John  12.  31. 
Christ's  ascension  seems  to  have  cast  Satan  out  of  heaven 
(Revelation  12.  5,  9,  10, 12,  13),  where  he  had  been  hereto- 
fore the  accuser  of  the  brethren  (Job  1).  No  longer  able 
t">  accuse  in  heaven  those  justified  by  Christ,  the  ascended 
Saviour  (Romans  8.  33,  34),  he  assails  them  on  earth  with 
all  trials  and  temptations ;  and  "  we  live  In  an  atmos- 
phere poisonous  and  impregnated  with  deadly  elements. 
But  a  mighty  purification  of  the  air  will  be  effected  by 
Christ's  coming  "  [Aubkrlen],  for  Satan  shall  be  bound 
(Revelation  12.  12,  13,  15,  17 ;  20.  2,  8).  "  The  power  "  is  her* 
used  collectively  for  the  "powers  of  the  air ;"  in  apposi- 
tion with  which  " powers "  stand  the  "spirits,"  compre- 
hended in  the  singular,  "the  spirit,"  taken  also  collec- 
tively: the  aggregate  of  the  "  seducing  spirits  "  (1  Timothy 
4.  1)  which  "  work  now  (still ;  not  merely,  as  In  your  case, 
'  in  time  past')  in  the  sons  of  disobedience  "  (a  Hebraism  : 
men  who  are  not  merely  by  accident  disobedient,  but  who 
are  essentially  sons  of  disobedience  Itself:  cf.  Matthew  1 
7),  and  of  which  Satan  is  here  declared  to  be  "  the  prince.' 
The  Greek  does  not  allow  "the  spirit"  to  refer  to  Satan 
"  the  prince  "  himself,  but  to  "  the  powers  of  Vie  air"  of 
which  he  is  prince.  The  powers  of  the  air  are  the  embod- 
iment of  that  evil  "spirit"  which  Is  the  ruling  princip.-t 
of  unbelievers,  especially  the  heathen  (Acts  2(1.  18),  as  cp 
posed  to  the  spiri  t  of  the  children  of  God  (Luke  4. 33).  Tli* 
potency  of  that  "spirit"  is  shown  in  the  "disobedience  "' 
of  the  former.  Cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  20,  "children  in 
whom  is  no  faith"  (Isaiah  30.  9;  57.  4).  They  disobey  the 
Gospel  both  in  faith  and  practice  (2  Thessalonians  1.  8;  1. 
Corinthians  2.  12).  3.  also  we — t.  e.,  we  also.  St.  Paul 
here  Joins  himself  in  the  same  category  with  them,  pass- 
lug  from  the  second  person  (v.  1,  2)  to  the  first  person  here. 
all — Jews  and  Gentiles,  our  conversation — "  our  way 
of  life"  (2  Corinthians  1.  12;  1  Peter  1.  18).  This  expres- 
sion implies  an  outwardly  more  decorous  course,  than  the 
open  "walk"  in  gross  sins  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
Ephesians  in  times  past,  the  Gentile  portion  of  whom 
may  be  specially  referred  to  in  v.  2.  Paul  and  his  Jewish 
countrymen,  though  outwardly  more  seemly  thau  tha 
Gentiles  (Acts  26.  4,  5,  18),  had  been  essentially  like  them 
in  living  to  the  unrenewed  flesh,  without  the  Spirit  of 
God.  fulfilling—  Greek,  "doing."  mind — Greek,  "oui 
thoughts."  Mental  suggestions  and  purposes  (Independ- 
ent of  God),  as  distinguished  from  Ihe  blind  impulses  of 
"  the  flesh."  and  were  by  nature — He  intentionally 
breaks  off  the  construction,  substituting  "  and  we  were  " 
for  "and  being,"  to  mark  emphatically  his  and  their paa 
state  by  nature,  as  contrasted  with  their  present  state  by 
grace.  Not  merely  is  it,  we  had  our  way  of  life  fulfilling 
our  fleshly  desires,  and  so  being  children  of  wrath;  but 
we  were  by  nature  originally  "  children  of  wrath,"  and  so 
consequently  had  our  way  of  life  fulfilling  our  fleshly  de- 
sires. "Nature,"  In  Greek,  Implies  that  which  has  grown 
in  us  as  the  peculiarity  of  our  being,  growing  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthening  with  our  strength,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  been  wrought  on  us  by  mere 
external  Influences:  what  is  inherent,  not  acquired  (Jot. 
14.  4;  Psalm  51.  5).  An  incidental  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  children  of  wrath — not  merely  "sons,"  m 
In  the  Greek,  "sons  of  disobedience  "  (v.  2),  hut  "children  ' 
by  generation:   not  merely  by  adoption,  aw  "  sons"  nuyrb' 
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»e.    The  <}reek  ordur  more  emphatically  marks  this  In- 
nafes  corruption:   "Those  who  In  t hell  (very)  nature  are 
Shlldren  of  wrath;"  t>.  5,  "grace"  Is  opposed  to  "nature" 
here:  and  salvation  {implied  In  v.  5,8,  "saved  ")to  "wrath." 
CI.  Article  IX.,  Church  of  England  Common  Prayer  Book. 
"Original,  or  hlrth-6ln,  standeth  not  In  the  following  of 
idam,  but  Is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
■ivory  mau,  naturally  engendered  of  Aaam  [Christ  was 
nepema/hi-raUy conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin], 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
and  Is  of  his  own   mitnre  Inclined  to  evil;  and  therefore, 
in    every    person    born    into    this    world,   U   deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnatioa."    St.  Paul  shows  that  even 
the  Jews,  who  boasted  of  their  birth  from  Abraham,  were 
&y  natural  bi.th  equally  children  of  wrath  as  the  Gen- 
tiles, whom  the  Jews  despised  on  account  of  their  birth 
from  Idolaters  (Romans  3.  9;  5.  12-14).    "  Wrath  abldeth" 
on  all  who  dlsr.bey  the  Gospel  in  faith  and  practice  (John 
i.  86).     The    phrase,   "children  of   wrath,"  Is   a  Hebra- 
ism,   i.  «.,  objects   of   God's    wrath    from    childhood,    in 
oar  natural  state,  as  being  born  In  the  sin  which  God 
hates.    So  "son  of  death"  (Margin,  2  Samuel  12.  5);  "son 
of  perdition"  (John  17. 12 ;  2  Thessalonians  2.  3).    n*  others 
— Greek,  "as  the  rest"  of  mankind  are  (1  Thessalonians  4. 
18).    4.  God,  who  is  rich — Greek  "  (as)  being  rich  in  mer- 
uj,"    for — i.e.,  "became  of  His  great  love."    This  was  the 
special  ground  of  God's  saving  us ;  as  "  rich  in  mercy"  (cf. 
v.  7  ;  ch.  1.  7;  Romans  2.  4  ;  10.  12)  was  the  general  ground. 
"Mercy   takes   away    misery;    love   confers    salvation." 
rBKNGKL.)    6.  dead  In  sins — The  best  reading  is  In  the 
Greek,   "dead   in   our  (lit.,  the)  trespasses."    quickened  — 
"vivified"  spiritually,  and  consequences  hereafter,  cor- 
porally.    There  must  be  a  spiritual  resurrection  of  the 
soul,  before  there  can  be  a  comfortable  resurrection  of  the 
body  [Pearson]  (John  11.  25,  26;  Romans  8.  11).    together 
wiih  Christ— The  Head  being  seated  at  God's  right  hand, 
the  body  also  sits  there  with  Him.    [Chkysostom.]    We 
are  already  seated  there  in  Him  ("in  Christ  Jesus,"  v.  6), 
and  hereafter  shall  be  seated  by  Him  ;  in  Him  already  as 
In  our  Head,  which  is  the  ground  of  our  hope;  by  Him 
hereafter,  as  by  the  conferring  cause,  when  hope  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  fruition.  [Pearson.]  What  God  wrought 
In  Christ,  He  wrought  (by  the  very  fact)  in  all  united  to 
Christ,  and  one  with  Him.   by  grace  ye  are  saved— Greek, 
"Ye  are  in  a  saved  state."    Not  merely  "ye  are  being 
saved,"  but  ye  "  are  passed  from  death  unto  life"  (John  5. 
24).    Salvation  is  to  the  Christian  not  a  thing  to  be  waited 
for  hereafter,  but  already  realized  (1  John  3.  14).    The  pa- 
renthetic introduction  of  this  clause  here  (cf.  v.  8)  is  a 
burst  of  St.  Paul's  feeling,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Ephe- 
sians  feel  that  grace  from  first  to  last  Is  the  sole  source  of 
salvation  ;  hence,  too,  he  says  "  ye,"  not  "  we."    6.  raised 
«ib  lap  together — with  Christ.    The  "raising  up"  presup- 
poses previous  quickening  of  Jesus  in  the  tomb,  and  of 
us  in  the  grave  of  our  sins,    made  us  sit  together— with 
Christ,  vis.,  in  His  ascension.     Believers  are  bodily  in 
heaven  in  point  of  right,  and  virtually  so  in  spirit,  and 
have  each  their  own  place  assigned  there,  which  in  due 
time  they  shall  take  possession  of  (Philippians  3.  20,  21). 
He  does  not  say,  "  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;"  a  prerogative 
reserved  to  Christ  peculiarly;   though  they  shall  share 
His  throne  (Revelation  3. 21).    In  Christ  .Tesus — Our  union 
w^lth  Him  is  the  ground  of  our  present  spiritual,  and  fu- 
ture bodily,  resurrection  ana  ascension.    "  Christ  Jesus" 
is  the  phrase  mostly  used  in  this  Epistle,  in  which  the 
ojficeof  the  Christ,  the  Anointed  prophet,  priest  and  king, 
).';  the  prominent  thought ;  when  the  Person  Is  prominent, 
'  Jesus  Christ"  is  the  phrase  used.    7.  Greek,  "That  He 
uilght  show  forth  (middle  reflexive  voice;  lor  His  own 
glory,  oh.  1.  6,  12, 14)  In  the  ages  which  are  coming  on," 
i.  «.,  the  blessed  ages  of  the  Gospel  which  supersede  "  the 
age  (Greek,  for  'course')  of  this  world"  (v.  2),  and  the  past 
"  ages"  from  which  the  mystery  was  hidden  (Colossians 
I.  26,  27).    These  good  ages,  though  beginning  with  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  thenceforth  continually 
tueemdktf  one  another,  are  not  consummated  till  the  Lord's 
coming   again  (cf.  ch.  1.  21;   Hebrews  6.  5).     The  words, 
■  otcuIbii  on."  do  not  exolude  the  time  then  present,  but  im- 


ply simply  the  ages  following  upon  Christ's  "  raising  u.<uu 
up  together"  spiritually  (y.  6).    kindness    "  henlgm 
through  Christ— rather,  as  Greek,  "  In  Christ  ;"  the  sam* 
expression  as  is  so  often  repeated,  to  mark  that  all  oui 
blessings  centre  "in  Him."    8.  For  — Illustrating  "  th« 
exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  kindness."     Translate  at 
in  v.  5,  "  Ye  are  in  a  saved  state."    through  faith— The 
effect  of  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  (ch.  1.  19,  20; 
Phillpplans  3.  10)  whereby  we  are  "  raised  together"  with 
Him  (v.  6;  Colossians  2. 12).    Some  of  the  oldest  M8S.  read, 
"  through  your  (lit., '  the')  faith."  The  Instrument  or  mean 
of  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  person  saved  ;  Christ  alone 
Is  the  meritorious  agent,    and  that— viz.,  the  act  of  believing. 
or  "  faith."    "Of  yourselves"  stands  in  opposition  to,  Mi 
is  the  gift  of  God"  (Phillpplans  1.  29).   "  That  which  I  have 
said,  '  through  faith,'  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  so  at 
If  1  excepted  faith  itself  from  grace."  [Estius.]    "  God  Jus- 
tifies the  believing  man,  not  for  the  worthiness  of  his  be- 
lief, but  for  the  worthiness  of  Him  in  whom  he  believes.'' 
[Hooker.]    The  initiation,  as  well  as  the  increase,  of 
faith,  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  only  by  an  external 
proposal  of  the  word,  but  by  internal  illumination  in  the 
soul.  [Pearson.]   Yet"  faith"  cometh  by  the  means  which 
man  must  avail  himself  of,  viz.,  "  hearing  the  word  of  Gcd'' 
(Romans  10. 17),  and  prayer  (Luke  11. 13),  though  the  bless- 
ing is  wholly  of  God  (1  Corinthians  3.  6,  7).     9.  not  of 
works— This  clause  stands  in  contrast  to  "  by  grace,"  w 
is  confirmed  by  Romans  4.  4,  5;  11.  ft.     lest — rather,  af 
Greek,  "  that  no  man  should  boast"  (Romans  3.  27 ;  4.  2). 
10.  workmanship— lit.,"  a  thing  of  His  making;"  "hand- 
iwork."   Here  the  spiritual  creation,  not  the  physical,  U 
referred  to  (v.  8,  9).    created— having  been  created  (ch.  4, 
21 ;  Psalm  102. 18 ;  Isaiah  43.  21 ;  2  Corinthians  5.  5, 17).    unt« 
—"for  good  works."    "  Good  works"  cannot  be  performed 
until  we  are  new  "created  unto"  them.    St.  Paul  never 
calls  the  works  of  the  law  "  good  works."    We  are  not 
saved  by,  but  created  unto,  good  works,    before  ordained— 
Greek, "  before  made  ready"  (of.  John  5. 36).  God  marks  out 
for  each  in  His  purposes  beforehand,  the  particular  good 
works,  and  the  time  and  way  which  He  sees  best.    God 
both  makes  ready  by  His  providence  the  opportunities 
for  the  works,  and  makes  us  ready  for  their  performance 
(John  15.  16;  2  Timothy  2.  21).     that  we  should  walk  In 
them — not  "be  saved"  by  them.    Works  do  not  Justify, 
but  the  justified  man  works  (Galatlans  5.  22-25).    11.  The 
Greek  order  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  "That  in  time  past  (lit., 
once)  ye,"  Ac.  Such  remembrance  sharpens  gratitude  and 
strengthens  faith  (v.  19).  [Bengel.]    Gentiles  in  the  flesh 
— i.  e.,  Gentiles  in  respect  to  circumcision,    called  Uncir- 
cuiuelgton— The  Gentiles  were  called  [in  contempt],  and 
were,  the  Uncircumcislon ;  the  Jews  were  called,  but  were 
not  truly,  the  Circumcision.     [Ellicott.]    in  the  flesh 
made  by  hands— as  opposed  to  the  true  "circumcision  of 
the  heart  in  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  letter"  (Romans  2.  29), 
"made  without  the  hands  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ"  (Colossians 
2. 11).    12.  without  Christ—  Greek,  "  separate  from  Christ;" 
having  no  part  in  Him  ;  far  from  Him.    A  different  Greek 
word  (aneu)  would  be  required  to  express,  "  Christ  was  not 
present  with  you."    [Tittx.J    aliens — Greek,  "alienated 
from."     Not  merely   "separated   from."    The  Israelite!' 
were  cut  off  from  the  commonwealth  of  God,  but  it  was 
as  being  self-righteous,  indolent,  and  unworthy,  not  a* 
aliens   and    strangers.    [Chrysostom.J     The   expression, 
"alienated  from."  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Gentile* 
before  they  had   apostatized  from  the  primitive  trutL, 
had  been  sharers  in  light  and  life  (cf.  ch.  4.  18,  23).    The 
hope  of  redemption  through  the  Messiah,  on  their  suo 
sequent  apostasy,  was  embodied   into  a  definite  "com 
monwealth"  or  polity,  viz.,  that  "of  Israel,"  from  whlcu 
the  Gentiles  were  alienated.     Contrast  v.  13;  ch.  8.  6;  4 
4,  5,  with  Psalm  147.  20.    covenants  of  promise— rather 
".  .  .  of  the  promise,"  viz.,  "to  thee  and  thy  seea  wu. 
I  give  this  land"  (Romans  9.  4;  Galatlans  3.  16).     Tbt 
plural  implies   the  several  renewals   of   the    covenant 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  with  the   wnoU 
people    at    Sinai.     [Alfoed.]     "The    promise"   Is    sin- 
gular,   to   signify    that    the   covenant,  in    reality,  anr 
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mbstantlally,  is  one  and  the  same  at  all  times,  but 
mly  different  in  its  accidents  and  external  circum- 
tlanoes  (cf.  Hebrews  1.  1,  "at  sundry  times  and  In  di- 
vers manners"),  without  .  .  .  hope  —  beyond  this  life 
]2  Corinthians  16.  19).  The  conjectubes  of  heathen 
philosophers  as  to  a  future  life  were  at  best  vague  and 
utterly  unsatisfactory.  They  had  no  Divine  "  promise," 
and  therefore  no  sure  ground  of  "  hope."  Epicurus  and 
Aristotle  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all.  The  riatonists  be- 
lieved the  soul  passed  through  perpetual  changes,  now 
happy,  and  then  again  miserable.  The  Stoics,  that  it  ex- 
isted no  longer  than  till  the  time  of  the  general  burning 
ap  of  all  things,  without  God— Greek,  "  atheists,"  i.  «., 
they  had  not  "God  "in  the  sense  we  use  the  word,  the 
Sternal  Being  who  made  and  governs  all  things  (cf.  Acts  14. 

15,  "Turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God  who 
made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things 
iherein  "),  whereas  the  Jews  had  distinct  ideas  of  God  and 
immortality.    Cf.  also  Galatians  4.  8,  "  Ye  knew  not  God 

.  .  ye  did  service  unto  them  which  are  no  gods"  (1  Thes- 
jalonians  4.  5).  So  also  pantheists  are  atheists,  for  an  Im- 
personal God  is  no  God,  and  an  Ideal  Immortality  no  im- 
mortality. [Tholdck.]  In  the  world— In  contrast  to 
belonging  to  "  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  Having 
their  portion  and  their  all  in  this  godless  vain  world 
(Psalm  17.  14),  from  which  Christ  delivers  his  people  (John 

16.  19 ;  17.  14  ;  Galatians  1.  4).  13.  now— In  contrast  to  "  at 
that  time  "  (».  12).  in  Christ  Jesus—"  Jesus  "  is  here  added, 
»herea»  the  expression  before  (v.  12)  had  been  merely 
"Christ,"  to  mark  that  they  know  Christ  as  the  personal 
Saviour,  "Jesus."  sometimes — Greek,  "aforetime."  far 
•«*— The  Jewish  description  of  the  Gentiles.  Far  off  from 
Sod  and  from  the  people  of  G«d  (v.  17 ;  Isaiah  57.  19 ;  Acts 
t  30).  are—  Greek,  "  have  been."  by—  Greek,  "  in."  Thus 
"  the  blood  of  Christ"  is  made  the  seal  of  a  covenant  in 
which  their  nearness  to  God  consists.  In  ch.  1.  7,  where 
the  blood  is  more  directly  spoken  of  as  the  instrument,  it 
is  "through  His  blood."  [Alfokd.]  14.  he—  Greek,  "  Him- 
self" alone,  pre-einuiently,  and  none  else.  Emphatical. 
•ar  peace— not  merely  "Peacemaker,"  but  "Himself  "  the 
price  of  our  (Jews'  and  Gentiles'  alike)  peace  with  God, 
and  so  the  bond  of  union  between  "both"  In  God.  He 
took  both  into  Himself,  and  reconciled  them,  united,  to 
God,  by  His  assuming  our  nature  and  our  penal  and  legal 
liabilities  (v.  15;  Isaiah  9.  5,  6;  53.  5;  Micah  5.  5;  Colosslans 
2.  20).  His  title,  "8hlloh,"  means  the  same  (Genesis  49. 10). 
the  middle  wall  of  partition—  Greek,  "...  of  the  parti- 
tion "  or  "  fence;"  the  middle  wall  which  parted  Jew  and 
Gentile.  There  was  a  balustrade  of  stone  which  separated 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  holy  place,  whi  zh  it  was 
death  for  a  Gentile  to  pass.  But  this,  though  incidentally 
alluded  to,  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  partition  itself,  viz., 
"the  enmity"  between  "both"  and  God  (v.  15),  the  real 
cause  of  separation  from  God,  and  so  the  mediate  cause  of 
their  separation  from  one  another.  Hence  there  was  a 
twofold  wall  of  partition,  one  the  inner  wall,  severing 
the  Jewish  people  from  entrance  to  the  holy  part  of  the 
temple  where  the- priests  officiated,  the  other  the  outer 
wall,  separating  the  Gentile  proselytes  from  access  to  the 
aourt  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Ezekiel  44.  7 ;  Acts  21.  28).  Thus  this 
twofold  wall  represented  the  Sinaltlc  law,  which  both  se- 
vered all  men,  even  the  Jews,  from  access  to  God  (through 
sin,  which  is  the  violation  of  the  law),  and  also  separated 
the  Gentiles  from  the  Jews.  As  the  term  "wall"  implies 
the  strength  of  the  partition;  so  "fence"  implies  that  it 
was  easily  removed  by  God  when  the  due  time  came.  15. 
Rather,  make  "enmity"  an  apposition  to  "the  middle 
wall  of  partition;"  "Hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  (not  merely  as  English  Version,  'between  us,' 
but  also  between  all  men  and  God),  to  wit,  the  enmity  (Ro- 
mans 8.  7)  by  his  flesh  "  (cf.  v.  10;  Romans  8.  3).  the  law 
•fcomiuandiucuta — contuined  in — Greek,  "  the  law  of  the 
oomniandments  [consisting]  in  ordinances."  This  law  was 
"the  partition  "  or  "fence,"  which  embodied  the  expres- 
sion ol  the  "enmity"  (the  "  wrath  "  of  God  against  our  sin, 
and  our  enmity  to  Him,  v.  3)  (Romans  4.  15;  5.  20;  7.  10,  11 ; 
I.  7).  ChrUt  ha*  In,  or  by.  His  crucified  flesh,  abolished  it 
•e  uu   as  1U  condemning  aud  enmitv-creeting  power  la 


concerned  'Colosslans  2.  14),  substituting  for  it  the  law  at 
love,  which  is  the  everlasting  spirit  of  the  law,  and  welch 
flows  from  the  realization  in  the  soul  of  His  love  In  Hi* 
death  for  us.  Translate  what  follows,  "  That  He  might 
make  the  two  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  into  one  new  man." 
Not  that  He  might  merely  reconcile  the  two  to  each  other, 
but  incorporate  the  two,  reconciled  in  Him  to  God,  into 
one  new  man;  the  old  man  to  which  both  belonged,  the 
enemy  of  God,  having  been  slain  In  His  flesh  oi.  the  cross 
Observe,  too,  one  new  man;  we  are  all  in  God's  sight  but 
one  in  Christ,  as  we  are  but  one  In  Adam.  [Auobd.J 
making  peace— primarily  between  all  and  God,  second- 
arily between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  He  being  "  our  peace." 
This  "  peace-making  "  precedes  Its  publication  (t>.  17).  1ft. 
Translate,  "  Might  altogether  reconcile  them  both  In  one 
body  (the  Church,  Colosslans  5.  15)  unto  3od  through  His 
cross."  The  Greek  for  "reconcile"  (apocatalaxe),  tonno 
only  here  and  Colosslans  1.  20,  expresses  not  only  a  return 
to  favour  with  one  (catallage),  but  so  to  lay  aside  enmity 
that  complete  amity  follows  ;  to  pass  from  enmity  to  eo»»- 
plete  reconciliation.  [TlTTlt.]  slain  tlie  enmity  —viz.,  that 
had  been  between  man  and  God;  and  so  that  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  which  had  resulted  from  It.  By  His  be- 
ing slain.  He  slew  it  (cf.  Hebrews  2.  14).  thereby— G^e**, 
"therein;"  "in"  or  "  by  the  cross,"  i.  «.,  His  crucifixion 
(Colosslans  2.  15).  17.  Translate,  "  He  came  and  announced 
glad  tidings  of  peace."  "He  came"  cf  His  own  free  love 
and  "announced  peace"  with  His  own  mouth  to  the 
apostles  (Luke  24.  36;  John  20.  19,  21,  26);  and  by  them  to 
others,  through  His  Spirit  present  in  His  Church  (John  14, 
18).  Acts  26.  23  is  strictly  parallel :  after  His  resurrection 
"  He  showed  light  to  the  people  ('  them  that  were  nigh') 
and  to  the  Gentiles"  ("you  that  were  afar  off"),  by  Hi* 
Spirit  in  His  ministers  (cf.  1  Peter  8.  19).  and  to  them— 
The  oldest  MSS.  insert  "  peace  "  again  ;  "  And  peace  to 
them."  The  repetition  implies  the  Joy  with  which  both 
alike  would  dwelt  again  and  again  upon  the  welcome 
word  "  peace."  So  Isaiah  57.  19.  18.  Translate,  "  For  It  Is 
through  Him  (John  14.  6;  Hebrews  10.  19)  that  we  have  om 
access  (ch.  3.  12;  Romans  6.  2),  both  of  us,  in  (t.  «.,  united 
in,  i.  e.,  by,  1  Corinthians  12.  13,  Greek)  one  Spirit  to  the 
Father,"  via.,  as  our  common  Father,  reconciled  to  both 
alike ;  whence  flows  the  removal  of  all  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  The  oneness  of  "the  Spirit,"  through 
which  we  both  have  our  access,  is  necessarily  followed  by 
oneness  of  the  body,  the  Church  (v.  16).  The  distinctness 
of  persons  in  the  Divine  Trinity  appears  in  this  verse.  It 
Is  also  fatal  to  the  theory  of  sacerdotal  priests  in  the  Gos- 
pel through  whom  alone  the  people  can  approach  God. 
All  alike,  people  and  ministers,  can  draw  nigh  to  God 
through  Christ,  their  ever-living  Priest.  19.  Now,  there- 
fore—rather,  "So  then."  [Altoed.]  foreigners — rather, 
"  sojourners ;"  opposed  to  "  members  of  the  household,"  as 
"  strangers  "  is  to  "  fellow-cltizeng."  Phllippians  8.  19,  20, 
"conversation,"  Greek,  "citizenship."  but— The  oldest 
MSS.  add,  "are."  with  the  saints — " the comjaon wealth 
of  (spiritual)  Israel"  (v.  12).  of  God— the  I'athik  ;  as 
Jksuh  Christ  appears  in  r.  20,  aud  the  Spirit  in  v.  22.  Ml. 
lyansUike  as  Greek,  "  Built  up  upon,"  <fec.  (participle  ;  hav- 
ing been  built  up  upon  ;  omit,  therefore,  "  and  ar©  "X.  Of.  1 
Corinthians  3.  11, 12.  The  same  image  in  ch  3. 18,  recurs  in 
his  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  20.  32),  and  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy  at  Epheaus  (1  Timothy  3.  15;  2 
Timothy  2.  19),  naturally  suggested  by  the  splendid 
architecture  of  Diana's  temple;  the  glory  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple  is  eternal  and  real,  not  mere  idolatrojt.« 
gaud.  The  image  of  a  building  is  appropriate  also  tc 
the  Jew-Chrlstlans;  as  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
the  stronghold  of  Judaism;  as  Diana's  temple,  ol 
Paganism,  foundation  of  the  apostles,  &c. — t.  «.,  upon 
their  ministry  and  living  example  (cf.  Matthew  16.  18) 
Christ  Himself,  the  only  true  Foundation,  was  the  grand 
subject  of  their  ministry,  and  spring  of  their  life.  A* 
one  with  Hliu  and  Hl»  fellow-workers,  they,  too.  In  s 
secondary  sense,  are  called  "foundations"  (Revelation 
21.  14).  The  "  prophets"  are  Joined  with  them  closely  ;  foi 
the  expression  is  here  not  "foundations  of  ths  apostiet 
and  the  prophets."  but  "  foundations  of  the  auostlee  *a* 
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prophets."  For  the  doctrine  of  both  was  essentially  one  (1 
Pater  L  10,  11;  Revelation  19.  10).  The  apostles  take 
Che  precedency  (Luke  10.  24).  Taos  he  appropriately 
ahows  regard  to  the  claims  of  tbe  Jews  and  Gentiles : 
"the  prophets"  representing  the  old  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, "  the  apostles"  the  new.  The  "  prophets"  of  tbe  new 
also  are  included.  Bengel  and  Alford  refer  the  mean- 
ing solely  to  these  (ch.  3.  5 ;  4. 11).  These  passages  imply, 
[  think,  that  the  New  Testament  prophets  are  not  ex- 
eladed;  but  the  apostle's  plain  reference  to  Psalm  118.  22, 
"the  head  stone  of  the  corner,"  proves  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tasnent  prophets  are  a  prominent  thought.  David  is 
wiled  a  "prophet"  In  Acts  2.30.  Cf.  also  Isaiah  28.  16; 
another  prophet  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  which 
prophecy  leans  on  the  earlier  one  of  Jacob  (Genesis  49. 
24).  The  sense  of  the  context,  too,  suits  this:  Ye  were 
once  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  (in  the  time 
o/  her  Old  Testament  prophets),  but  now  ye  are  members 
of  the  true  Israel,  built  upon  the  foundation  ol  her  New 
Testament  apostles  and  Old  Testament  prophets.  St. 
Paul  continually  identifies  his  teaching  with  that  of 
Israel's  old  prophets  (Acts  26.  22;  28.  23).  The  costly 
foundation  stones  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  5.  17)  typified 
the  lame  truth  (cf.  Jeremiah  51.  26).  The  same  stone  Is  at 
once  the  corner  stone  and  the  foundation  stone  on  which 
the  whole  building  rests.  St.  Paul  supposes  a  stone  or 
rock  so  large  and  so  fashioned  as  to  be  both  at  once  ;  sup- 
porting the  whole  as  the  foundation,  and  In  part  rising 
ap  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  side  walls 
meeting  in  It,  and  being  united  in  it  as  the  corner  stone. 
(Zanchius.]  As  the  corner  stone,  it  Is  conspicuous,  as 
was  Christ  (1  Peter  2.  6),  and  coming  in  men's  way  may 
be  stumbled  over,  as  the  Jews  did  at  Christ  (Matthew  21. 
42;  1  Peter  2.  7).  21.  In  whom— as  holding  together  the 
whole.  At l y  framed— so  as  exactly  to  fit  together,  grow- 
eth  — "Is  growing"  continually.  Here  an  additional 
thought  Is  added  to  the  image;  the  Church  has  the 
growth  of  a  living  organism,  not  the  mere  increase  of  a 
boilding.  Cf.  1  Peter  2.5,  "lively  stones  .  .  .  built  up  a 
sp'.  ritual  house."  Cf.  ch.  4.  16;  Zecharlah  6.  12,  "The 
Branch  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  where  simi- 
larly the  growth  of  a  branch,  and  the  building  of  a  tem- 
ple, are  joined,  holy— as  being  the  "  habitation  of  Cfod" 
(».  22).  So  "  in  the  Lord"  (Christ)  answers  to  "  through 
the  Spirit"  (v.  22;  cf.  ch.  3. 16, 17 1.  "  Christ  Is  the  Inclusive 
Head  of  all  the  building,  the  element  in  which  it  has 
its  being  and  now  its  growth."  [Alford. J  543.  arc 
■milded  together  —  translate,  "Are  being  bullded  to- 
gether." through—  Qreek,  "In  the  Spirit."  God,  by  His 
Spirit  in  believers,  has  them  for  His  habitation  (1  Corin- 
thians 3. 16, 17 ;  6. 19 ;  2  Corinthians  6. 16). 

CHAPTER     III. 

Ver.  1-31.  His  Apostolic  Office  to  make  Known  the 
Mystery  of  Christ  Revealed  by  the  Spirit  :  Prater 
that  by  the  same  Spirit  they  may  Comprehend  the 
Vast  Love  of  Christ:  Doxology  Ending  this  Divis- 
ion of  the  Epistle.  As  the  first  chapter  treated  of  the 
Father's  office ;  and  the  second,  the  Son's,  so  this,  that 
of  the  Spirit,  l.  of  .Je*us  Christ—  Greek,  "Christ  Jesus." 
The  office  Is  the  prominent  thought  in  the  latter  arrange- 
ment; the  person,  in  the  former.  He  here  marks  the 
Hmssiahshlp  of  "  Christ,"  maintained  by  him  as  the  origin 
e€  nls  being  a  "prisoner,"  owing  to  the  Jealousy  of  the 
Jews  being  roused  at  his  preaching  it  to  the  Gentiles.  His 
very  bonds  were  profitable  to  ("for"  or  "In  behalf  of 
you")  Gentiles  (t>.  13 ;  2  Timothy  2.  10).  He  digresses  at 
•For  this  cause,"  and  does  not  complete  the  sentence 
which  he  had  intended,  until  v.  14,  where  he  resumes  the 
words,  "For  this  cause,"  viz.,  because  I  know  this  your 
call  of  God  as  Gentiles  (ch.  2.  11-22),  to  be  "fellow-heirs" 
with  the  Jews  (v.  6),  "I  bow  my  knees  to"  the  Father 
*f  oar  common  Saviour  (v.  14,  15)  to  confirm  you  in  the 
auth  by  His  Spirit.  "I  Paul,"  expresses  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  them,  after  he  had  been 
trst  enlightened  himself  by  the  same  Spirit  (v.  3-5, 9).  3. 
«•*  Viae  Orsek  does  not  imply  doubt:  "  Assuming  (what  I 
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know  to  be  the  fact,  viz.)  that  ye  have  heard,"  *e.  "  If,  a* 
I  presume,"  Ac.  The  indicative  in  the  Greek,  shows  th** 
no  doubt  Is  implied:  " Seeing  that  doubtless,"  Ac.  He  by 
this  phrase  delicately  reminds  them  of  their  having  hear* 
from  himself,  and  probably  from  others  subsequently,  to* 
fact.  See  Introduction,  showing  that  these  words  do  no* 
disprove  the  address  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Cf 
Acts  20.  17-24.  the  dispensation— "The  office  of  dispens- 
ing, as  a  steward,  the  grace  of  God  which  was  (not  '  is- ) 
given  me  to  you-ward,"  viz.,  to  dispense  to  you.  3.  h« 
made  known— The  oldest  MSB.,  Ac.,  read,  "That  by  rev- 
elation was  the  mystery  (viz.,  of  the  admtsslon  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, v.  6;  ch.  1.  9)  made  known  unto  me  (Galatlans  L.  12). 
as  I  wrote  afore — viz.,  in  this  Epistle  (ch.  1.  9,  10),  the 
words  of  which  he  partly  repeats.  4.  understand  my 
knowledge — "  perceive  my  understanding"  [AlfordJ,  or 
"intelligence."  "When  ye  read,"  implies  that,  deep  as 
are  the  mysteries  of  this  Epistle,  the  way  for  all  to  un- 
derstand them  is  to  read  it  (2  Timothy  8.  15, 16).  Byper- 
eeiving  his  understanding  of  the  mysteries,  they,  too,  Will 
be  enabled  to  understand,  the  mystery  of  Christ— 
The  "mystery"  is  Christ  Himself,  once  hidden,  but  now 
revealed  (Colosslans  1.  27).  5.  In  other  age*- Greek,  "gen- 
erations." not  made  known — He  does  not  say,  "  Has 
not  been  revealed."  Making  known  by  revelation,  is  the 
source  of  making  known  by  preaching.  [Bengel.]  The 
termer  was  vouchsafed  only  to  the  prophets,  In  order 
that  they  might  make  known  the  truth  so  revealed  to 
men  In  general,  unto  the  sons  of  men— men  In  their 
state  by  birth,  as  contrasted  with  those  illuminated  "by 
the  Spirit"  (Greek,  "in  the  Spirit,"  cf. Revelation  L  10), 
Matthew  16.  17.  as— The  mystery  of  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (of  which  Paul  speaks  here)  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  (Isaiah  56.  6,  7;  49.  6).  But  they 
did  not  know  it  with  the  same  explicit  distinctness  "  as" 
it  has  been  now  known  (Acts  10. 19, 20;  11.18-21).  They  prob- 
ably did  not  know  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted 
without  circumcision,  or  that  they  were  to  be  on  a  level 
with  tbe  Jews  In  partaking  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  gift 
of  "the  Spirit"  in  its  fulness  was  reserved  for  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  might  thereby  be  glorified.  The 
epithet  "holy,"  marks  the  special  consecration  of  the 
New  Testament  "prophets"  (who  are  here  meant)  by 
the  Spirit,  compared  with  which  even  the  Old  Tee- 
ment  prophets  were  but  "sons  of  men"  (Ezeklel  X  J, 
and  elsewhere).  8.  Translate,  "That  the  Gentiles  are," 
Ac.,  "  and  fellow-members  of  the  same  body,  and  fellroe- 
partakers  of  the  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  not  'His') 
promise,  in  Christ  Jesus  (added  in  the  oldest  MSB.), 
through  the  Gospel."  It  is  "in  Christ  Jesus"  that  they  are 
made  "  fellow-heirs"  In  the  Inheritance  of  God  :  "of  the 
same  body"  under  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus;  and  " fellow- 
partakers  of  tbe  promise"  In  the  communion  of  the  Holt 
Spirit  (ch.  1.  13;  Hebrews  6.  4).  The  Trinity  is  thus  al- 
luded to,  as  often  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle  (ch.  2.  19,  20, 
22).  7.  Whereof—"  of  which"  Gospel,  according  to — Id 
consequence  of,  and  In  accordance  with,  "  the  gift  of  the 
grace  of  God."  given—"  which  (gift  of  grace)  was  given 
to  me  by  (Greek,  according  to,  as  v.  20;  ch.  1.  19:  as  the 
result  of,  and  in  proportion  to)  the  effectual  working 
(Greek,  '  energy,'  or  'in-working')  of  His  power."  8.  am 
—Not  merely  was  I  In  times  past,  but  I  still  am  the  least 
worthy  of  so  high  an  office  (cf.  1  Timothy  1. 15,  end).  least 
of  all  saints— not  merely  "of  all  apostles"  (1  Corinthians 
15.9,10).  is—  Greek,  " has  been  given."  among— Omitted 
in  the  oldest  MSS.  Translate,  "To  announce  to  the  Gen- 
tiles the  glad  tidings  of  the  unsearchable  (Job  5.  9)  riches," 
Ac.,  vie,  of  Christ's  grace  (ch.  1.7;  2.  7).  Romans  11.  33, 
"unsearchable"  as  a  mine  Inexhaustible,  whose  treasures 
can  never  be  fully  explored  (v.  18, 19).  9.  to  make  all  men 
see—  Greek,  "to  enlighten  all"  (ch.  L  18;  Psalm  18.38;  He- 
brews 6.  4).  "All"  (cf.  Colosslans  1.  28).  fellowship— Th* 
oldest  MSS.  read,  "economy,"  or  "dispensation"  (cf.  Co- 
losslans 1. 25,  26 ;  and  Note,  ch.  1. 10,  above).  "  To  make  all 
see  how  It  hath  seemed  good  to  God  at  this  time  to  ds> 
pense  (through  me  and  others,  His  stewards)  what  hereto- 
fore was  a  mystery."  Ellicott  explains  It,  "  the  arrange 
merit."  or  "regulation"  of  the   mystery  (the  anion  '» 
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Jews  and  Gentiles  In  Christ)  which  was  now  to  be  humbly 
traced  and  acknowledged  in  the  fact  of  Its  having  secretly 
•listed  In  the  counsel  of  God,  and  now  having  been  re- 
vealed to  th»  heavenly  powers  by  means  of  the  Church. 
flrom  the  beginning  of  the  world — Greek,  "from  (the 
beginning  of)  the  ages."    Cf.  ch.  1.  4;  Romans  16.  25;  1  Cor- 
inthians 2.  7.    The  "  ages"  are  the  vast  successive  periods 
of  time,  marked  by  successive   stages  of  oreatlon  and 
orders  of  beings.    In  God— "  hidden  in"  His  counsels  (ch. 
1. 9).    created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ — God's  creation 
Df  the  world  and  all  things  therein  Is  the  foundation  of 
the  rest  of  the  "economy,"  which  is  freely  dispensed  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  power  of  God.     [Bknqkl..]    As 
God  created  "  the  whole  range  of  things"  (so  the  Greek), 
physical  and  spir'tual  alike,  He  must  have  an  absolute 
right  to  adjust  all  things  as  He  will.    Hence,  we  may  see 
His  right  to  keep  the  mystery  of  world-wide  salvation  In 
Christ  "  hidden  In  Himself,"  till  his  own  good  time  for  re- 
vealing it.    The  oldest  MSS.,  &c,  omit  "  by  Jesus  Christ." 
10.  The  design  of  God  in  giving  St.  Paul  grace  to  proclaim 
to  the  Gentiles  the  mystery  of  salvation  heretofore  hid- 
den,   now  — first:  opposed  to  "hidden  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world"  (v.  5).    unto  the  principalities  and 
[Greek  sAda  "the"]  power*— unto  the  various  orders  of 
good  angels  primarily,  as  these  dwell  "In  the  heavenly 
places"  In  the  highest  sense;  "known"  to  their  adoring 
Joy  (1  Timothy  3.16;  1  Peter  1.12).    Secondarily,  God's 
wisdom  In  redemption  Is  made  known  to  evil  angels,  who 
dwell  "In  heavenly  places"  In  a  lower  sense,  viz.,  the  air 
(cf.  ch.  2.  2  with  6. 12);  "known"  to  their  dismay  (1  Corin- 
thians 15.24;  Colossians2.  15).    might  be  known-frarw- 
late,  "  may  be  known."    by  the  Church—"  by  means  of," 
or  "through  the  Church,"  which  Is  the  "  theatre"  for  the 
display  of  God's  manifold  wisdom  (Luke  15. 10;  1  Corin- 
thians 4.  9):   "a  spectacle  (Greek,  'theatre')  to  angels." 
Hence,  angels  are  butour  "fellow-servants"  (Revelation  19. 
10).   manifold  wisdom— though  essentially  one,  as  Christ 
is  one,  yet  varying  the  economy  in  respect  to  places, 
times,  and  persons  (Isaiah   55.  8,  9;    Hebrews  1.  1).    Cf. 
1  Peter  4. 10,  "  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God." 
Man  cannot  understand  aright  its  single  acts,  till  he  can 
survey  them  as  a  connected  whole  (1  Corinthians  13. 12). 
The  call  of  the  Church  is  no  haphazard  remedy,  or  after- 
thought, but  part  of  the  eternal  scheme,  which,  amidst 
manifold  varieties  of  dispensation,  Is  one  in  its  end.    11. 
which  he  purposed—  Greek,  "made."      Ellicott  trans- 
Uttes,  "  wrought."    158.  Translate,  "  Our  boldness  and  our 
access  (ch.  2. 18)  in  confidence  through  our  faith  in  Him." 
A-Lfohd  quotes  as  an  Instance,  Romans  8.38,  Ac.    "The 
access"  (Greek)  implies  the  formal  Introduction  into  the 
presence  of  a  monarch.    13.  "I  entreat  you  not  to  be  dis- 
pirited."    for  yon— In  your  behalf,    which  Is— rather, 
"which  are  your  glory,"  viz.,  inasmuch  as  showing  that 
God  loved  yon  so  much,  as  both  to  give  His  Son  for  you, 
and  to  permit  His  apostles  to  suffer  "tribulations"  for 
you  [Chbysostom]  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles.   Note,  v.  1,  "  prisoner  for  you  GeDtlles."    My  tribu- 
lations are  your  spiritual  "glory,"  as  your  faith  is  fur- 
thered thereby  (1  Corinthians  4. 10).    14.  For  this  cause — 
Resuming  the  thread  of  v.  1,  "  For  this  cause."    Because 
ye  have-such  a  standing  in  God's  Church.  TAlford.]  bow 
my  knees— the  proper  attitude  in  humble  prayer.    Pos- 
ture affecta  the  rnind,  and  is  not  therefore  unimportant. 
See  Paul's  practice,  Acts  20.  36;  and  that  of  the  Led  Him- 
self on  earth  (Luke  22.41).    unto  the  Father— T-  e  oldest 
MSS.  omit  "of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    But  Vutgate  and 
some  very  old  authorities    retain  them:    v.  15,   "From 
whom,"  In  either  case,  refers  to  "  the  Father"  (Patera),  as 
"family"  (patria,  akin  In  sound  aud  etymology)  plainly 
refers  to  Him.     Still  the  foundation  of  all  sonship  is  In 
Jesus  Christ.    18.  the  whole  family— Alford,  Middle- 
ton,  Ac,  translate,  "every  family:"  alluding  to  the  sev- 
eral families  in  heaven  aud   In  earth  supposed  to  exist 
(Thbophtlact,  QScumenius,  <fcc,   In  SCICKR,  2.  633),  the 
apostle  thus  being  supposed  to  imply  that  God,  in  his  re- 
t&tioa  of  Father  to  us  His  adopted  children,  is  the  great 
prototype  of  the  paternal  relation  wherever  found.    But 
Uw  Idea  that  "  the  holy  angels  are  bound  up  in  spiritual 
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families  or  compatemiHes,"  is  nowhere  else  in  So»Mptur«  r» 
ferred  to.    And  Acts  2.  36,  where  the  article  is  slaatlart) 
omitted,  and  yet  the  translation  Is,  "ill  the  house  of  Im- 
rael,"  shows  that  In  New  Testament  Greek  the  transUMnm 
Is  Justifiable,  "all  the  family,"  or  "  the  whole  fancily:" 
which  accords  with  8cripture  views,  that  angels  and  ties. 
the  saints  militant  and  those  with  God,  are  one  holj  mm- 
lly  Joined  under  the  one  Father  In  Christ,  the  mediator 
between  heaven  and  earth  (ch.  1.  10;   Phlllpplans  2.  1} 
Hence  angels  are  termed  our  "brethren"  (Revelation  19. 
10),  and  "sons  of  God"  by  creation,  as  we  are  by  adoption 
(Job  38. 7).    The  Church  Is  part  of  the  grand  family,  of 
kingdom,  which  comprehends,  besides  men,  the  higher 
spiritual  world,  where  the  archetype,  to  the  realisation 
of  which  redeemed  man  is  now  tending,  Is  already  real- 
ized. This  universal  idea  of  the  "  kingdom"  of  God  as  one 
Divine  community,  is  presented  to  us    In   the   Lord'* 
Prayer.    By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only  from  God. 
but  from  that  higher  spiritual  world  In  which  the  king- 
dom of  God  Is  already  realized.    As  Christ  when  He  re- 
conciled men  to  God,  united  them  to  one  another  In  a 
Divine  community  (Joined  to  Himself,  the  one  Head), 
breaking  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile (ch.  2. 14),  so  also  He  Joins  them  In  communion  with  all 
those  who  have  already  attained  that  perfection  In  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which  the  Church  on  earth  Is  aspir- 
ing (Colosslans  1. 20).  [Neandek.]    U  named— derives  lta 
origin  and  Its  name  as  sons  of  God.    To  be  named,  and  to 
be,  are  one  with  God.    To  bear  God's  name  Is  to  belong  to 
God  as  Bis  own  peculiar  people  (Numbers  6. 27 ;  Is&lah  4S. 
7 ;  44. 5 ;  Romans  9. 25,  26).   16.  according  to — L  «.,  In  abun- 
dance consonant  to  the  riches  of  His  glory ;  not  "  accord- 
ing to"  the  narrowness  of  our  hearts.     Colosslans  1    11, 
"Strengthened  with  all  might  according  to  His  gloriom* 
power."    by—  Greek,  "through:"  "  by  means  of  His  Spirit" 
In— The  Greek  implies  "Infused  into."    the  Inner  man 
— (Ch.  4.  22,  24;    1  Peter  8.  4)— "the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart."     Not  predicated  of  unbelievers,  whose  Inward 
and  outward  man  alike  are  carnal.    But  In  believers,  the 
"Inner  (new)  man,"  their  true  self,  stands  In  contrast 
to  their  old  man,  which  Is  attached  to  them  as  a  body  of 
death  dally  being  mortified,   but   not   their   true  self 
IT.  That-^So  that,    dwell— abidingly  make  His  abod« 
(John  14.  23).     Where  the  Spirit  is  there  Christ  is '  Tohn 
14. 16,  18).    by  faith— Greek,  "  through  faith,"  which  open* 
the  door  of  the  heart  to  Jesus  (John  8.  20).     It  is  not 
enough  that  He  be  on  the  tongue,  or  flit  through  the 
brain:   the  heart  is  His  proper  seat.    [Calvin.]    "Yon 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love"  (cf.  v.  19),  is  in  the 
Greek  connected  with  this  clause,  not  with  the  clause, 
"  that  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend."    "  Rooted"  Is  an 
Image    from    a    tree;    "grounded"    (Greek,    "founded," 
"having  your  foundations  resting  on"),  from  a  building 
(cf.  Note,  ch.  2.  20,  21;  Colosslans  1.  23;  2.  7).    Contrast  Mat- 
thew 13. 6,  21.    "  Love,"  the  first  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  flowing 
from  Christ's  love  realized  in  the  soul,  was  to  be  the  basis 
on  which  should  rest  their  further  comprehension  of  all 
the  vastness  of  Christ's  love.     18.    May  be  able — even 
still  further.     Greek,  "May  be  fully  able."     breadth  .  .  . 
length  .  .  .  depth  .  .  .  helght-^iz.,  the  full  dimensions 
of  the  spiritual  temple,  answering  to  "the  fulness  of 
God"  (v.  19),  to  which  the  Church,  according  to  its  capa- 
city, ought  to  correspond  (cf.  ch.  4. 10, 13)  as  to  "  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ."    The  "breadth"  Implies  Christ's  world- 
wide love,  embracing  all  men;  the  "length,"  its  being 
extended  through  all  ages  (v.  21);  the  "depth,"  its  pro- 
found wisdom  which  no  creature  can  fathom  (Romans  11, 
83);  the  "height,"  Its  being  beyond  the  reach  of  any  foe  U> 
deprive  us  of  (ch.  4.  8).    [Benqel.]    I  prefer  to  understand 
"  the  breadth,"  &c,  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  vast  myster% 
of  free  salvation  in  Christ  for  all.  Gentile  and  Jeio  alike,  ot 
which  he  had  been  speaking  (v.  3-9),  and  of  which  he  now 
prays  they  may  have  a  fuller  comprehension.    As  sub 
sldlary  to  this,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  It,  he  adds 
"and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ"  (v.  19).    Grottcs  under- 
stands depth  and  height  of  God's  goodness  raising  ue  from 
the  lowest  depression  to  the  greatest  height.     19.  passetk 
— surpasseth,  exceeds.    The  paradox  "  to  know       .  whicsft 
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paanetb  knowicuge,"  implies  thai  when  he  says  "  know," 
tie  rloes  not  mean  that  we  can  adequately  know ;  all  we 
snow  Is,  that  His  love  exceeds  far  onr  knowledge  of  It, 
and  with  even  oar  fresh  accessions  of  knowledge  here- 
after, will  still  exceed  them.  Even  as  God's  power  ex- 
ceeds onr  thoughts  (v.  '20).  filled  with— rather,  as  Greek, 
"filled  even  unto  all  the  fulness  of  God''  (this  Is  the  grand 
ra»l),  i. «.,  filled,  each  according  to  your  capacity,  with  the 
Lrivine  wledom,  knowledge,  and  love;  even  as  God  is  full. 
and  as  Christ  who  dwells  In  your  hearts,  hath  "  all  the 
R..aes«of  the  Godhead  dwelling  In  Him  bodily"  (Colos- 
sians 2.  9).  80.  unto  him — Contrasted  with  ourselves  and 
our  needs.  Translate,  "  That  Is  able  above  all  things  (what 
'.s  above  all  things)  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
what  we  ask  or  (even)  think:"  Drought  takes  a  wider 
range  than  prayers.  The  word  above,  occurs  thrice  as 
often  In  St.  Paul's  writings,  as  In  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  showing  the  warm  exuberance  of  Paul's 
spirit,  according  to  the  power — the  indwelling  Spirit 
(Romans  8.  26).  He  appeals  to  their  and  his  experience. 
81.  Translate,  "Unto  Him  be  the  glory  (».  e.,  the  whole 
glory  of  the  gracious  dispensation  of  salvation  Just  spoken 
of)  in  the  Chnrch  (as  the  theatre  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory,  v.  10)  in  Christ  Jesus  (as  In  Him  all  the  glory 
centres,  Zecharlah  6. 13)  to  all  the  generations  of  eternal 
ages,"  lit.,  "of  the  age  of  the  ages."  Eternity  Is  conceived 
as  consisting  of  "ages"  (these  again  consisting  of  "gen- 
erations") endlessly  succeeding  one  another. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-32.  Exhortations  to  Christian  Duties  Rest- 
ing o»  our  Christian  Privileges,  as  United  in  one 
Body,  though  Varying  in  the  Graces  Given  to  the 
Several  Members,  that  we  may  come  unto  a  Perfect 
Man  in  Christ.  1.  Translate,  according  to  the  Greek 
order,  "  I  beseech  you,  therefore  (seeing  that  such  Is  your 
•ailing  of  grace,  chs.  1.,  2.,  3. 1, 14),  I  the  prisoner  in  the 
Lord"  (i.  «.,  Imprisoned  In  the  Lord's  cause).  What  the 
world  cocnted  Ignominy,  he  counts  the  highest  honour, 
and  glorias  in  his  bonds  for  Christ,  more  than  a  king  in 
«ls  diadem.  [Theodoret.]  His  bonds,  too,  are  an  argu- 
ment which  should  enforce  his  exhortation,  vocation— 
translate,  "calling"  to  accord,  as  the  Greek  does,  with 
"called"  (v.  4;  ch.  1.  18;  Romans  8.  28,  30).  Colossians  8. 
16  similarly  grounds  Christian  duties  on  our  Christian 
"calling."  The  exhortations  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle  are 
built  on  the  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  mentioned  in 
the  f€rx*sr  part.  Cf.  ch.  4.  32,  with  ch.  1.7;  5. 1,  with  1.  5; 
4.  80,  with  1.  13 ;  5. 15,  with  1.  8.  8,  3.  lowliness— In  classio 
Greek,  the  meaning  Is  meanness  of  spirit:  the  Gospel  has 
elevated  the  word  to  express  a  Christian  grace,  vis.,  the 
esteeming  of  ourselves  small,  inasmuch  as  we  are  so;  the 
thinking  truly,  and  because  truly,  therefore  lowlily,  of 
ourselves.  [Trench.]  meekness— that  spirit  in  which 
we  accept  God's  dealings  with  us  without  disputing  and 
resisting;  and  also  the  accepting  patiently  of  the  injuries 
done  us  by  men,  out  of  the  thought  that  they  are  per- 
mitted by  God  for  the  chastenlug  and  purifying  of  His 
people  (2  Samuel  16.  11 ;  cf.  Galatlans  6.  1 ;  2  Timothy  2.  25; 
Titus'3,  2).  It  is  only  the  lowly,  humble  heart  that  is  also 
meek  (Colossians  3.12).  As  "lowliness  and  meekness" 
answer  to  "forbearing  one  another  In  love"  (cf.  "love,"  v. 
15, 16),  so  "long-suffering"  answers  to(i>.  4)  "endeavouring 
[Greek,  'earnestly'  or  'zealously  giving  diligence')  to  keep 
(maintain)  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  (the  unity  between  men 
of  different  tempers,  which  flows  from  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  Himself  'one,'  v.  4)  in  (united  In)  the  bond 
of  peace"  (the  "bond"  by  which  "peace"  is  maintained, 
viz.,  "love,"  Colossians  3.  14,  15  [Bengel];  or,  peace  Itself 
is  the  "bond"  meant,  uniting  the  members  of  the  Church 
j  Alford]).  4.  In  the  apostle's  creed,  the  article  as  to  the 
Church  properly  follows  that  as  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
fo  the  Trinity  naturally  is  annexed  the  Church,  as  the 
house  to  its  tenant,  to  God  His  temple,  the  state  to  Its 
founder  [Augustine,  Bnchir.  ad  Laurentium,  c.  15.] 
Th*»re  Is  yet  to  be  a  Church,  not  merely  potentially,  but 
actually  catholic  oi   world-wide;   then   the  Church  and 


the  world  will  be  coextensive.  Rome  falls  Into  Intr 
tricable  error  by  setting  iy  a  mere  man  as  a  visible 
head,  antedating  that  consummation  which  Christ,  th« 
true  visible  Head,  at  His  appearing  shall  first  realise. 
As  the  "Spirit"  is  mentioned  here,  so  the  "  Lord" 
(Jesus),  v.  5,  and  "  God  the  Father,"  v,  6.  Thus  the  Trin- 
ity Is  again  set  forth,  nope — here  associated  with  "the 
Spirit,"  which  is  the  "earnest  of  our  inheritance"  (ch.  I. 
13,  14).  As  "faith"  is  mentioned,  v.  5,  so  "hope"  here 
and  "  love,"  v.  2.  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  common  higher 
principle  of  life  (ch.  2.  18,  22),  gives  to  the  Church  its  true 
unity.  Outward  uniformity  is  as  yet  unattainable;  but 
beginning  by  having  one  mind,  we  shall  hereafter  end 
by  having  "  one  body."  The  true  "  body"  of  Christ  (all  be- 
lievers of  every  age)  Is  already  "one,"  as  joined  to  the  one 
Head.  But  its  unity  Is  as  yet  not  vlsl  t>le,  even  as  the  Head 
Is  not  visible;  but  It  shall  appear  when  He  shall  appear 
(John  17.  21-23;  Colossians  3.  4).  Meanwhile  the  rule 
is,  "In  essentials,  unity;  in  doubtful  questions,  liberty; 
in  all  things,  charity."  There  is  more  real  unity  where 
both  go  to  heaven  under  different  names,  than  when  with 
the  same  name  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  to  helL 
Truth  is  the  first  thing:  those  who  reach  It,  will  at  last 
reach  unity,  because  truth  is  one;  whilst  those  who  seek 
unity  as  the  first  thing,  may  purchase  it  at  the  sacrifice 
of  truth,  and  so  of  the  soul  itself,  of  your  calling — the 
one  "hope"  flowing  from  our  "calling,"  Is  the  element 
"  in"  which  we  are  "called"  to  live.  Instead  of  privileged 
classes,  as  the  Jews  under  the  law,  a  unity  of  dispensation 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  common  privilege  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike.  Spirituality,  universality,  and  unity,  were 
designed  to  characterise  the  Church  ;  and  It  shall  be  so  at 
last  (Isaiah  2.  2-4 ;  11.9,13;  Zephanlah  3,9;  Zecharlah  14.9). 
S.  Similarly  "  faith"  and  "  baptism"  (the  sacramental  seal 
of  faith)  are  connected  Mark  16.  16 ;  Colossians  2.  12).  Cf.  1 
Corinthians  12.  13,  "  Faith  "  is  not  here  that  whicli  we  be- 
lieve, but  the  act  of  believing,  the  mean  by  which  we  appre- 
hend the  "one  Lord."  "  Baptism  "  is  specified,  being  the 
sacrament  whereby  we  are  incorporated  into  the  "  one 
body."  Not  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  an  act  of  ma- 
tured communion  on  the  part  of  those  already  incorpo- 
rate, "  a  symbol  of  union,  not  of  unity."  [Ellicott.]  In  1 
Corinthians  10.  17,  where  a  breach  of  union  was  in  ques- 
tion, it  forms  the  rallying  point.  [Alford.]  There  is  not 
added,  "  One  pope,  one  council,  one  form  of  government." 
[Cautions  for  Times.]  The  Church  is  one  in  unity  of  faith  (v. 
5;  Jnde  3);  unity  of  origination  (ch.  2.  19-21) ;  unity  of  sacra- 
ments(v.  5;  1  Corinthians  10.  17;  12.  13);  unity  of  "hope"  (*. 
4 ;  Titus  1.  2) ;  unity  of  cliarity  (v.  3) ;  unity  (not  uniformity)  of 
discipline  and  government :  for  where  there  is  no  order,  no 
ministry  with  Christ  as  the  Head,  there  is  no  Church. 
[Pearson,  Creed,  Article  9.]  6.  above—  "over  all."  The 
"one  God  over  all  "  (in  His  sovereignty  and  by  His  grace) 
is  the  grand  source  and  crowning  apex  of  unity  (oh.  2.  19, 
end),  through  all  — by  means  of  Christ  "who  filleth 
all  things  "  (v.  10;  ch.  2.  20,  21),  and  Is  "  a  propitiation"  for 
all  men  (1  John  2.  2).  in  you  all— The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"you."  Many  of  the  oldest  versions  and  fathers  and  old 
MSS.  read,  "  In  us  all."  Whether  the  pronoun  be  read  or 
not,  It  must  be  understood  (either  from  the  "ye,"  v.  4,  or 
from  the  "us,"t>.  7);  for  other  parts  of  Scripture  piove 
that  the  Spirit  Is  not  "In  all  "  men,  but  only  in  believer* 
(Romans  8.9,14).  God  is  "Father"  both  by  generation 
(as  Creator)  and  regeneration  (oh.  2.  10;  James  1.  17, 18;  1 
John  5.  1).  7.  But— Though  "one"  In  our  common  con- 
nection with  "one  Lord,  one  faith,  Ac.,  one  God,"  yet 
"each  one  of  us"  has  assigned  to  him  his  own  particular 
gift,  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  whole:  none  is  over- 
looked ;  none  therefore  can  be  dispensed  with  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  Church  (v.  12).  A  motive  to  unity  >v.  3). 
Translate,  "  Unto  each  one  of  us  was  the  grace  (which  wan 
bestowed  by  Christ  at  His  ascension,  v.  8)  given  according 
to,"  Ac.  the  measure — the  amount  "of  the  gift  of  Christ  " 
(Romans  12.  8,  6).  8.  Wherefore— "  For  which  reason," 
viz.,  in  order  to  intimate  that  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  is  the  author  of  all  these  different  gifts,  and  tnai 
giving  of  them  is  an  act  of  His  "grace."  [Estich.]  tta 
saith— God,  whose  word  the  Scripture  Is  (Psalm  68.  18' 
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CVnan  he  ascended— God  Is  meant  In  the  Psalm,  repre- 
sented by  the  ark,  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Zion  in 
triumph  by  David,  after  that  "the  Lord  had  given  him 
rest  round  about  from  all  his  enemies  "  (2  Samuel  6.;  7. 1 ; 
1  Chronicles  15).  St.  Paul  quotes  It  of  CHRist  ascending 
to  heaven,  who  Is  therefore  God.  captivity — i.  «.,  a  band 
oS  captives.  In  the  Psalm,  the  captive  foes  of  David.  In 
the  antltyplcal  meaning,  the  foes  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
David,  the  devil,  death,  the  curse,  and  sin  (Colossians  2. 
15;  2  Peter  2.  4),  led  as  It  were  In  triumphal  procession  as 
a  sign  of  the  destruction  of  the  foe.  Rave  gifts  unto  men 
—In  the  Psalm,  "  Received  gifts  for  men,"  Hebrew,  "  among 
men,"  i.  «.,  Thou  hast  received  gifts  to  distribute  among 
men.  A.s  a  conqueror  distributes  in  token,  of  his  triumph 
the  spoils  of  foes  as  donatives  among  bis  people.  The  lm- 
partatlon  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  depended  on 
Christ's  ascension  (John  7. 39 ;  14. 12).  St.  Paul  stops  short 
In  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  does  not  quote  "  that  the 
Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them."  This,  It  is  true,  Is 
partly  fulfilled  In  Christians  being  an  "habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirli, "  (ch.  2.  22).  But  the  Psalm  (v.  16)  refers 
to  "the  Lord  dwelling  In  Zion  for  ever;"  the  ascension 
amidst  attendant  angels,  having  as  its  counterpart  the 
second  advent  amidst  "  thousands  of  angels  "  (v.  17),  ac- 
companied by  the  restoration  of  Israel  (v.  22),  the  destruc- 
tion of  God's  enemies  and  the  resurrection  (v.  20,  21,  23), 
the  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem  (v.  29-34).  9.  St.  Paul  reasons  that  (assuming 
Him  to  be  God)  rils  ascent  implies  a  previous  descent ;  and 
that  the  language  of  the  Psalm  can  only  refer  to  Christ, 
who  first  descended,  then  ascended.  For  God  the  Father 
does  not  ascend  or  descend.  Yet  the  Psalm  plainly  refers 
to  God  (v.  8, 17, 18).  It  must  therefore  be  God  the  Son 
(John  6. 33, 82).  As  He  declares  (John  3. 13),  "  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven." 
Others,  though  they  did  not  previously  descend,  have  as- 
cended; but  none  save  Christ  can  be  referred  to  In  the 
Psalm  as  having  done  so;  for  It  Is  of  God  it  speaks. 
lower  parts  of  the  earth— The  antithesis  or  contrast  to 
"  far  above  all  heavens,"  Is  the  argument  of  Al,fobd,  Ac, 
to  show  that  this  phrase  means  more  than  simply  the 
earth,  via.,  the  regions  beneath  It,  even  as  He  ascended  not 
merely  to  the  visible  heavens,  but  "far  above"  them. 
Moreover,  His  design  "  that  He  might  fill  all  things  "  (v. 
10,  Qi-eek,  "  the  whole  universe  of  things  "),  may  imply  the 
same.  But  see  Note  on  those  words.  Also  the  leading 
"  captive  "  of  the  "  captive  band  "  ("  captivity  ")  of  satanic 
powers,  may  imply  that  the  warfare  reached  to  their  hab- 
itation itself  (Psalm  63.  9).  Christ,  as  Lord  of  all,  took  pos- 
session first  of  the  earth  and  the  unseen  world  beneath 
It  (some  conjecture  that  the  region  of  the  lost  Is  in  the 
central  parts  of  our  globe),  then  of  heaven  (Acts  2.  27,  28). 
However,  all  we  surely  know  Is,  that  His  soul  at  death  de- 
scended to  Hades,  i. «.,  underwent  the  ordinary  condition 
of  departed  spirits  of  men.  The  leading  captive  of  satauio 
powers  here,  is  not  said  to  be  at  His  descent,  but  at  His 
ascension;  so  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  for 
a  descent  to  the  abodes  of  Satan.  Acts  2.  27,  28,  and  Ro- 
mans 10.  7,  favour  the  view  of  the  reference  being  simply 
to  His  descent  to  Hades.  So  Pkakson  on  Creed  (Philip- 
plans  2.  10).  10.  all  heavens—  Greek,  "all  the  heavens" 
(Hebrews  7.  28 ;  4. 14),  Greek,  "  passed  through  the  heavens  " 
to  the  throne  of  God  Itself,  might  fill— In  Greek,  the  ac- 
tion is  continued  to  the  present  time,  both  "might "  and 
"  may  fill,"  viz.,  with  His  Divine  presence  and  Spirit,  not 
with  His  glorified  body.  "Christ,  as  God,  is  present  every- 
where;  as  glorified  man,  He  can  be  present  anywhere." 
iEmjoott.J  11.  Greek,  emphatlcal.  "Himself"  by  His 
supreme  power.  "It  is  He  that  gave,"  &c.  gave  some, 
Apostle* — translate,  "...  some  to  be  apostles,  and  some 
to  be  prophets,"  Ac  The  men  who  filled  the  office,  no 
les*  than  the  office  itself,  were  a  Divine  gift.  [Eadik.] 
Ministers  did  not  give  themselves.  Cf.  with  the  list  here, 
1  CortnthlanB  12.  10,  28.  As  the  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists,  were  special  and  extraordinary  ministers; 
so  "  pastors  and  teachers  "are  the  ordinary  stated  min- 
isters of  a  particular  flock,  including,  probably,  the 
Mabopu,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Evangelists  were  it.in  • 
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erant  preachers  like  our  missionaries,  as  Pk  !  ip  the  dea- 
con  (Acts  21.  »);  as  contrasted  with  stationary  '  pastors 
and  teachers  "  (2  Timothy  4.  5).  The  evangelist  founded 
the  Church;  the  teacher  built  It  up  In  the  faith  already 
received.  The  "pastor"  had  the  outward  rule  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Church :  the  bishop.  As  to  revelation,  the 
evangelist  testified  infallibly  of  the  past;  the  prophet," 
Infallibly  of  the  future.  The  prophet  derived  all  from  the 
Spirit;  the  evangelist,  In  the  special  case  of  the  Four,  re- 
corded matter  of  fact,  cognizable  to  the  senses,  under  the 
Spirit's  guidance.  No  one  form  of  Church  polltv  as  pel 
manently  unalterable  is  laid  down  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  the  apostolical  order  of  bishops,  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons,  superintended  by  higher  over 
seers  (called  bishops  after  the  apostolic  times),  has  the 
highest  sanction  of  primitive  usage.  In  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  a  fixed  model  of  hierarchy  and  ceremonial  un- 
alterably bound  the  people,  most  minutely  detailed  In 
the  Jaw.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  absence  of  minute 
directions  for  Church  government  and  ceremonies, 
shows  that  a  fixed  model  was  not  designed ;  the  general 
rule  is  obligatory  as  to  ceremonies,  "Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order"  (cf.  Article  84,  Church  of 
England) ;  and  that  a  succession  of  ministers  be  provided, 
not  self-called,  but  "  called  to  the  work  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congregation,  to 
call  and  send  ministers  Into  the  Lord's  vineyard"  (Article 
23).  That  the  "pastors"  here  were  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters of  the  Church,  is  evident  from  Acts  20.  28;  1  Peter 
6.  1,  2,  where  the  bishops'  and  presbyters'  office  is  said  to  be 
"to  feed"  the  flock.  The  term  "shepherd,"  or  "pastor," 
Is  used  of  guiding  and  governing  and  not  merely  instruct' 
ing,  whence  It  is  applied  to  kings,  rather  than  prophets  or 
priests  (Ezeklel  34.23;  Jeremiah  23.4).  Ct  the  names  of 
princes  compounded  of  Pharnas,  Hebrew,  "  pastor,"  Holo 
phernes,  Tissa-phernes  (cf.  Isaiah  44.  28).  13.  'For—with  a 
view  to;  the  ultimate  aim.  "Unto."  perfecting— The 
Greek  implies  correcting  in  all  that  is  deficient,  instructing 
and  completing  In  number  and  all  parts,  for— a  different 
Greek  word ;  the  immediate  object.  Cf.  Romans  15. 2,  "  Let 
every  one  .  .  .  please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  unto  edi- 
fication." the  ministry—  Greek, "  ministration ;"  without 
the  article.  The  office  of  the  ministry  is  stated  In  this 
verse.  The  good  aimed  at  in  respect  to  the  Church  (v.  18). 
The  way  of  growth  (v.  14,  15, 16).  edifying— i.  e.,  building 
up  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  13.  come  in— rather, 
"attain  unto."  Alford  expresses  the  Greek  order,  "  Until 
we  arrive  all  of  us  at  the  unity,"  Ac.  faith  and  .  .  . 
knowledge — Full  unity  of  faith  Is  then  found,  when  all 
alike  thoroughly  know  Cfirist,  the  object  of  faith,  and  that 
In  His  highest  dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  [Dk  Warns) 
(ch.  8.  17,  19;  2  Peter  1.  5).  Not  even  St.  Paul  counted 
himself  to  have  fully  "attained"  (Phlllpplans  8.  12-14), 
Amidst  the  variety  of  the  gifts  and  the  multitude  of 
the  Church's  members,  its  "faith"  is  tobeoNK:  as  con 
trasted  with  the  state  of  "children  carried  about  with 
EVERY  WIND  OF  doctrine"  (v.  14).  perfect  man— unte 
the  "full-grown  man"  (1  Corinthians  2.  8;  Phlllpplans 
8.  15;  Hebrews  5.  14);  the  maturity  of  an  adult;  con- 
trasted with  children  (v.  14).  Not  "perfect  men;"  "or 
the  many  members  constitute  but  one  Church  JolAed  te 
the  one  Christ,  stature,  Ac— The  standard  of  spiritual 
"  stature"  is  "  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  i.  e.,  which  Christ  has 
(ch.  1.  23 ;  8.  19 ;  cf.  Galatians  4.  19) ;  that  the  body  should  be 
worthy  of  the  Head,  the  perfect  Christ.  14.  Translate 
"To  the  end  that;"  the  aim  of  the  bestowal  of  gifts  stated 
negatively,  as  in  v.  13  it  is  stated  positively,  tossed  tai 
and  fro — inwardly,  even  without  wind  ;  like  billows  of  th» 
sea.  So  the  Greek.  Cf.  James  1.  6.  carried  about— with 
every  wind  from  without,  doctrine— "  teaching."  The 
various  teachings  are  the  "  winds"  which  keep  them 
tossed  on  a  sea  of  doubts  (Hebrews  18.9;  cf.  Matthew  11.7). 
by  —  Greek,  "in;"  expressing  "the  evil  atmosphere  in 
which  the  varying  currents  of  doctrine  exert  their  force.' 
[Ellicott.]  sleights-lit.,  "dice-playing."  The  player 
frames  his  throws  of  the  dice  se  that  the  numben  may 
turn  up  which  best  suit  his  purpose,  of  men— Conl  fasted 
with  Christ  (v.  13).     and— Greek.  "In  "    cinmiiis  i  mfl*-. 
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a  g»,  whereby  they  lie  In  wait  to  deceive — translate  as 
tf  sek,  "craftiness  tending  to  the  methodized  system  of 
da  elt"  ("the  schemes  of  error").  [Aufobd.J  Bkngkl 
t&i  es  "  deceit,"  or  "error,"  to  stand  for  "the  parent  of 
error,"  Satan  (cf.  ch.  6. 11) ;  referring  to  his  concealed  mode 
of  acting.  15.  speaking  the  truth— translate,  "holding 
the  truth;"  "following  the  truth;"  opposed  to  "error"  or 
"  deceit"  (p.  14).  In  love—"  Truth"  Is  never  to  be  sacrificed 
to  so-called  "charity;"  yet  It  is  to  be  maintained  in 
Sfaarity.  Truth  in  word  and  act,  love  In  manner  and 
spirit,  are  the  Christian's  rule  (cf.  t>.  21,  24).  grow  up— 
from  the  state  of  "  children"  to  that  of  "  full-grown  men." 
There  is  growth  only  in  the  spiritually  alive,  not  in  the 
dead.  l»U»  him— so  as  to  be  more  and  more  incorporated 
with  nim,  and  become  one  with  Him,  the  head— (Ch.  1. 
22.)  10.  (Colosslans  2.  19.)  fitly  Joined  together—"  being 
fl'ly  frumed  together,"  as  in  ch.  2.  21 ;  all  the  parts  being 
in  their  proper  position,  and  in  mutual  relation,  com- 
pacted— Implying  firm  consolidation,  hy  that  which 
every  joint  supplieth—  Greek,  "By  means  of  every  joint 
of  the  supply;"  Joined  with  "maketh  increase  of  the 
body,"  not  with  "compacted."  "By  every  ministering 
(supplying)  Joint."  The  joints  are  the  points  of  union 
where  the  supply  passes  to  the  different  members,  fur- 
nishing the  body  with  the  materials  of  its  growth,  effect- 
ual worliing— (Ch.  1. 19;  8.  7.)  According  to  the  effectual 
working  of  grace  in  each  member  (or  else,  rather,  "accord- 
ing to  each  several  member's  working"),  proportioned  to  the 
measure  of  its  need  of  supply,  every  part—  Greek,  "  each 
one  part ;"  each  Individual  part,  maketh  Increase— frotu- 
late,  as  the  Greek  Is  the  same  as  v.  15,  "  maketh  (carrieth 
on)  the  growth  of  the  body."  17.  therefore— Resuming 
the  exhortation  which  he  had  begun  with,  "  I  there/ore 
oeseeeh  you  that  ye  walk  worthy,"  Ac.  (v.  1).  henceforth 
.  .  .  not—  Gresk,  "  no  longer ;"  resumed  from  t>.  14.  testify 
In  the  Lord— in  whom  (as  our  element)  we  do  all  things 
pertaining  io  the  ministry  (1  Thessalonlans4.1  [Alford]; 
Romans  9.  1).  other—  Greek,  "the  rest  of  the  Gentiles." 
In  the  vanity,  Ac— as  their  element:  opposed  to  "in  the 
Lord."  "Vanity  of  mind"  is  the  waste  of  the  rational 
powers  on  worthless  objects,  of  which  Idolatry  Is  one  of 
the  more  glaring  instances.  The  root  of  it  is  departure 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (v.  18, 19;  Romans  1. 
fl ;  1  Thessalonians  4.  5).  IS  More  lit.,  "  Being  darkened 
in  their  understanding,"  {.  e.,  their  intelligence,  or  percep- 
tions (cf.  ch.  5.  8 ;  Acts  26. 18 ;  1  Thessalonians  5.  4,  5).  alien- 
ated—This and  "  darkened,"  imply  that  before  the  fall  they 
(in  the  person  of  their  first  father)  had  been  partakers  of 
U/e  and  light:  and  that  they  had  revolted  from  the  prim- 
itive revelation  (cf.  ch.  2.  12).  life  of  God— that  life 
whereby  God  lives  in  his  own  people;  as  He  was  the  life 
and  light  in  Adam  before  the  irruption  of  death  and  dark- 
ness into  human  nature;  and  as  He  is  the  life  in  the  re- 
generate (Galatians  2.20).  "Spiritual  life  in  believers  is 
kincUed-froin  the  life  Itself  of  God."  [Bengel.]  through 
•  -rather  as  Greek,  "on  account  of  the  ignorance,"  viz.,  of 
God.  Wilful  ignorance  In  the  first  Instance,  their  fathers 
not  "choosing  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  This 
is  the  beginning  point  of  their  misery  (Acts  17.  30;  Ro- 
mans 1.  21,  23,  28;  1  Peter  1.  14).  because  of—"  on  account 
of."  blindness—  Greek,  "  hardness,"  lit.,  the  hardening  of 
the  skin  so  as  not  to  be  sensible  of  touch.  Hence  a  soul's 
callousness  to  feeling  (Mark  8.  5).  Where  there  is  spiritual 
"life"  ("the  life  of  God")  there  is  feeling;  where  there  is 
not,  there  is  "hardness."  19.  past  feeling— senseless, 
shameless,  hopeless ;  the  ultimate  result  of  a  long  process 
af  "  hardening,"  or  habit  of  sin  («.  18).  "  Being  past  hope," 
or  despairing,  is  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate;  though  not 
so  well  supported  as  English  Version  reading,  "  past  feel- 
ing," which  Includes  the  absence  of  hope  (Jeremiah  2  25; 
18. 12).  given  themselves  over— In  Romans  1. 24  it  is,  "God 
gave  them  up  to  uncleanness."  Their  giving  themselves 
to  it  was  punished  in  kind,  God  giving  them  up  to  it  by 
vithdrawing  his  preventing  grace;  their  sin  thus  was 
made  their  punishment.  They  gave  themselves  up  of 
Uielr  own  accord  to  the  slavery  of  their  lust,  to  do  all  its 
pleasure,  as  captives  who  have  ceased  to  strive  with  the 
to*.    Goti  oave  them  wtnit  wttt  not  against  their  will; 


for  they  give  themselves  up  to  it.  [ZANOHlua]  laedv. 
leusness— "  wantonness."  [AjlFORD.]  So  it  is  translated, 
Romans  18.  13;  2  Peter  2.  18.  It  does  not  necessarily 
include  lasciviowmess ;  but  It  means  intemperate,  reck- 
less readiness  for  It,  and  for  every  self-indulgenca. 
"The  first  beginnings  of  unchastlty."  [Gbottps.]  "Law- 
less Insolence,  and  wanton  caprice."  [Tbeboh.]  «• 
work  all  uncleanness  — The  Greek  implies,  "MM*  a 
deliberate  view  to  the  working  (as  if  it  were  their  work  oi 
business,  not  a  mere  accidental  fall  into  sin)  of  unclean* 
ness  of  every  kind."  with  greediness — Greek,  "  in  greedl* 
ness."  Uncleanness  and  greediitess  of  gain  often  go  hand 
In  hand  (ch.  5.  3,  5;  Colosslans  3.  5);  though  "greediness" 
here  Includes  all  kinds  of  self-seeking.  SO.  learned  Christ 
(Philipplans  3. 10).  To  know  Christ  Himself,  is  the  great 
lesson  of  the  Christian  life:  this  the  Ephesians  began  to 
learn  at  their  conversion.  "  Christ,"  in  reference  to  Hhi 
office,  is  here  specified  as  the  object  of  learning.  "Jesus," 
In  the  following  verse,  as  the  person,  ai.  If  so  be  that— 
Not  implying  doubt;  assuming  what  1  hnve  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that,  Ac.  heard  him— The  Him  is  emphatic! 
heard  Himself,  not  merely  heard  about  Hint,  taught 
by  him— Greek,  "taught  in  Him,"  i.  *.,  being  in  vital 
union  with  Him  (Romans  16.  7).  as  the  truth  Is,  Ac— 
translate  in  connection  with  "taught;"  "And  in  Him 
have  been  taught,  according  as  is  truth  in  Jesus."  There 
is  no  article  in  the  Greek.  "Truth"  is  therefore  used  In 
the  most  comprehensive  sense,  truth  in  its  essence,  and 
highest  perfection,  in  Jesus;  "  If  according  as  it  is  thus  la 
Him,  ye  have  been  so  taught  in  Him ;"  in  contrast  to  "  the 
vanity  of  mind  of  the  Gentiles"  {v.  17;  cf.  John  1.  14,  17;  18, 
37).  Contrast  John  8.  44.  33.  That  ye— Following  "Y« 
have  been  taught"  (v.  21).  concerning  the  former  con- 
versation— "  in  respect  to  your  former  way  of  life."  the 
old  man— your  old  unconverted  nature  (Romans  6.  6).  la 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts — rather,  "  whlot 
Is  being  corrupted  ('perisheth,'  cf.  Galatians  6.  8,  'corrup 
tion,'  i.  e.,  destruction)  according  to  (i,  e.,  as  might  be  ex 
pected  from)  the  lusts  of  deceit."  Deceit  is  personified 
lusts  are  its  servants  and  tools.  In  contrast  to  "  the  holi- 
ness of  the  truth,"  v.  24,  and  "  truth  in  Jesus,"  v.  21 ;  and 
answering  to  Gentile  "  vanity,"  t>.  17.  Corruption  and  de> 
struction  are  inseparably  associated  together.  The  man's 
old-nature-lusts  are  his  own  executioners,  fitting  him 
more  and  more  for  eternal  corruption  and  death.  3J.  he 
renewed- The  Greek  (ananeousthai)  implies  "  the  continued 
renewal  in  the  youth  of  the  new  man."  A  different  Greek 
word  (anairai:iousthai)  implies  "  renewal  from  the  old  state." 
In  the  ap«xtt  of  your  mind— As  there  Is  no  Greek  tot 
"in,"  which  there  is  at  v.  17,  "in  the  vanity  of  their 
mind,"  It  is  better  to  translate,  "By  the  Spirit  of  yonr 
mind,"  t.  e.,  by  your  new  spiritual  nature;  the  restored 
and  divinely-Informed  leading  principle  of  the  mind. 
The  "spirit"  of  man  in  New  Testament,  is  only  ther* 
used  in  its  proper  sense,  as  worthy  of  its  place  and  gov- 
erning functions,  when  It  is  one  spirit  with  the  Lord. 
The  natural,  or  animal  man,  is  described  as  "  not  having 
the  Spirit"  (Jude  19).  [Alford.]  8pirit  is  not  in  this 
sense  attributed  to  the  unregenerate  (1  Thessalonians  \ 
23).  34.  put  on  the  new  man— Opposed  to  "the  old 
man,"  which  is  to  be  "  put  off"  (v.  22).  The  Greek  her* 
(kainon)  is  different  from  that  for  "  re-n*u>-ed"  («.  25).  Put 
on  not  merely  a  renovated  nature,  but  a  new,  t.  e.,  alto* 
gether  different  nature,  a  changed  nature  (cf.  Colosalam 
3.  10,  note),  after  God,  Ac— translate,  "Which  h*tth  been 
created  (once  for  all :  so  the  Greek  aoilst  means :  in  Christ, 
ch.  2. 10;  so  that  in  each  believer  it  has  not  to  be  created 
again,  but  to  be  put  on)  after  (the  image  of)  God"  (Genesii 
1.27;  Colosslans  8.  10;  1  Peter  1.  15),  Ac.  God's  image  la 
which  the  first  Adam  was  originally  created,  is  restored 
to  us  far  more  gloriously  In  the  second  Adam,  the  imaga 
of  the  invisible  God  (2  Corinthians  4.  4;  Colosslans  L  (5; 
Hebrews  1.  3).  In  righteousness— "  in"  it  as  the  element 
of  the  renewed  man.  true  holiness— rather,  as  the 
Greek,  "  holiness  of  the  truth;"  holiness  flowing  from  sin- 
cere  following  of  "  the  truth  of  God"  (Romans  L  23,  3.7, 
15,8):  opposed  to  "the  lusts  of  deceit"  (Greek,  v.  28, ,  ei 
also  v.  21,  "  truth  is  in  Jesus."    "  Righteousness"  is  ia  r* 
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's>t*on  to  oar  fellow-men,  the  second  table  of  the  law; 
"Holiness,"  In  relation  to  God,  the  first  table;   the  re- 
ligious observance  of  offices  of  piety  (cf.  Luke  1.  75).    In 
?ii«  parallel  (Colosslans  3.  10)  It  Is,  "renewed  In  know- 
ledge  after  the  Image,"  &c.    As  at  Colosse  the  danger  was 
from  false  pretenders  to  knowledge,  the  true  "  knowledge" 
which  flows  from  renewal  of  the  heart  Is  dwelt  on;  so  at 
Ephesus,  the  danger  being  from  the  corrupt  morals  pre- 
valent around,  the  renewal   in  "holiness,"    contrasted 
with  the  Gentile  "unoleanness"  (v.  19),  and  "righteous- 
ness," In  contrast  to  "greediness,"  is  made  prominent. 
35.  Wherefore—  From  the  general  character  of  "  the  new 
man,"  there  will  necessarily  result  the  particular  features 
which  he  now  details,    pitting  away—  Greek,  "having 
put  away"  once  for  all.    lying— "  falsehood :"  the  abstract. 
"  Speak  ye  truth  each  one  with  his  neighbour,"  is  quoted, 
•lightly  changed,  from  Zecharlah   8.  16.     For  "to,"  he 
quotes  it  "with,"  to  mark  our  inner  connection  with  one 
another,  as  "members  one  of  another."     [Stier.]     Not 
merely  members  of  one  body.    Union  to  one  another  In 
Christ,  not  merely  the  external  command,  instinctively 
leads  Christians  to  fulfil  mutual  duties.    One  member 
could  not  Injure  or  deceive  another,  without  injuring 
himself,  as  all  have  a  mutual  and  common  Interest.    36. 
Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not— So  the   LXX.,   Psalm  4.   4. 
Should  circuiustauces  arise  to  call  for  anger  on  your  part, 
let  it  be  as  Christ's  "  anger"  (Mark  3.  5),  without  sin.    Our 
natural  feelings  are  not  wrong  when  directed  to  their 
legitimate  object,  and  when  not  exceeding  due  bounds. 
As  in  the  future  literal,  so  in  the  present  spiritual,  resur- 
rection, n'i  essential  constituent  is  annihilated,  but  all 
that  is  a  perversion  of  the  original  design  Is  removed. 
Thus  indignation  at  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  wrong 
to  man,  is  Justifiable  anger.    Passion  is  sinful  (derived 
from  "passio,"  suffering:  Implying  that  amidst  seeming 
energy,  a  man  is  really  passive,  the  slave  of  his  anger, 
Instead  of  ruling  it),    let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath—"  wrath"  is  absolutely  forbidden;  "anger" 
not  so,  though,  like  poison  sometimes  used  as  medicine. 
It  Is  to  be  used  with  extreme  caution.    The  sense  is  not, 
Tour  anger  shall  not  be  imputed  to  you  If  you  put  it  away 
before  nightfall ;  but  "  let  no  wrath  (i.  e.,  as  the  Greek,  per- 
sonal 'Irritation'  or  'exasperation')  mingle   with  your 
'anger,'  even  though  the  latter  be  righteous."    [Trench, 
Synonyms.]    "  Put  it  away  be/ore  sunset"  (when  the  Jewish 
day  began),  is  proverbial  for  put  it  away  at  once  before 
another  day  begin  (Deuteronomy  24.  15);  also  before  you 
part  with  your  brother  for  the  night,  perhaps  never  in 
this   world    to  meet  again.     So  Jona,  "Let   not  night 
and  anger  against  any  one  sleep  with  you,  but  go  and 
conciliate  the  other  party,  though  he  have  been  the  first 
to  commit  the  offence."    Let  not  your  "anger"  at  another's 
whdtedness  verge  into  hatred,  or  contempt,  or  revenge. 
[VATABIiUS.]    37.  Neither  give  place — i,  e.,  occasion,  or 
scope,  to  the  devil,  by  continuing  in  "  wrath."    The  keep- 
ing of  anger  through   the  darkness  of  night,  is  giving 
place  to  the  devil,  the  prince  of  darkness  (ch.  6.  12).    38. 
Greek,  "Let  him  that  stealeth."    The  Imperfect  or  past 
tense   is,  however,  mainly  meant,  though    not   to   the 
exclusion  of  the  present.    "Let  the  stealing  person  steal 
no  more."    Bandits  frequented  the  mouutains  near  Ephe- 
sus.    Such  are  meant  by  those  called  "thieves"  In  the 
New  Testament,    but  rather— For  it  is  not  enough  to 
cease  from  a  sin,  but  the  sin  tier  must  also  enter  on  the  path 
that  Is  its  very  opposite.  [Chrysostom.)  The  stealer,  when 
repentant,  should  labour  more  than  lie  would  be  called 
on  to  do,  If  he  had  never  stolen,    let  him  labour— Theft 
and  Idleness  go  together,    the  thing  whluh  Is  good— in 
contrast  with  theft.,  the    tiling   which  was  evil   in  his 
past  character,    with  his  hands — In  contrast  with  his 
former  thievish  use  of  his  hands,    that  he  may  have  to 
give — "that  he  may  have   wherewith   to  impart."     He 
who   has  stolen  should    exercise  liberality  beyond  the 
ruatlturfion  of  what  he  has  taken.    Christians  in  general 
should    make  not  selfish   gain  their  aim  in  honest  in- 
dustry, but  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  greater  use- 
falnem  to  their  fellow-:nen    and  the  being  independent 
*f  the  dims  of  other*.    Hn  St.  Paul  himself  I  A.cls  20.  35;  2 
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Thessalomans  3.  8)  acted  as  he  taught  (1  Thessalonlana  * 
11).  39.  corrupt— lit.,  "Insipid,"  without  "the  salt  of 
grace"  (Colosslans  4.  6),  so  worthless  and  then  bfcomiDg 
corrupt:  included  in  "foolish  talking"  (ch.  5.  4).  Its  op- 
posite is  "  that  which  Is  good  to  edifying."  that  which , 
Ac. — Greek,  "  whatever  Is  good."  use  of  edifying— lit. 
"for  edifying  of  the  need,"  i.  e.,  for  edifying  where  it  U 
needed.  Seasonably  edifying  ;  according  as  the  occasion 
and  present  needs  of  the  hearers  require,  now  censure.  a4 
another  time  consolation.  Even  words  good  in  them- 
selves must  be  Introduced  seasonably,  lest  by  our  fault 
they  prove  injurious  instead  of  useful.  Trench  ex- 
plains, Not  vague  generalities,  which  would  suit  a  thou- 
sand other  cases  equally  well,  and  probably  equally  ill: 
our  words  should  be  as  nails  fastened  In  a  sure  place, 
words  suiting  the  present  time  and  the  present  person, 
being  "  for  the  edifying  of  the  occasion"  (Colosslans  4.  6X 
communication  —  language,  minister—  Greek,  "give." 
The  word  spoken  "  gives  grace  to  the  hearers"  when  God 
uses  It  as  His  instrument  for  that  purpose.  30.  grieve 
notr—A  condescension  to  human  modes  of  thought  most 
touching.  Cf.  "vexed  His  Holy  Spirit"  (Isaiah  63.  10; 
Psalm  78.  40);  "fretted  me"  (Ezekiel  16.  43:  implying  His 
tender  love  to  us);  and  of  hardened  unbelievers,  "resist 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  7.  51).  This  verse  refers  to  believers, 
who  grieve  the  Spirit  by  inconsistencies  suoh  as  in  the 
context  are  spoken  of,  corrupt  or  worthless  conversation, 
Ac.  -whereby  ye  are  sealed— rather,  "  wherein  (or  '  in 
whom')  ye  were  sealed."  As  In  ch.  1.  13,  believers  are 
said  to  be  sealed  "in"  Christ,  so  here  "  In  the  Holy  iSpirtf," 
who  Is  one  with  Christ,  and  who  reveals  Christ  in  the 
soul :  the  Greek  implies  that  the  sealing  was  done  already 
once  for  all.  It  is  the  Father  "  by"  whom  believers,  as 
well  as  the  Son  Himself,  were  sealed  (John  6.27).  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  itself  the  seal  (ch.  1. 13,  where  see, 
for  the  image  employed,  the  Note).  Here  the  Spirit  is  the 
element  in  which  the  believer  Is  sealed,  His  gracious  influ- 
ences being  the  seal  itself,  unto — kept  safely  against  the 
day  of  redemption,  viz.,  of  the  completion  of  redemption  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  from  al) 
sin  and  sorrow  (ch.  1.  14;  Luke  21.  28;  Romans  8.  23).  31 
bitterness — both  of  spirit  and  of  speech :  opposed  tc 
"kind."  wrath— passion  for  a  time:  opposed  to  "ten- 
der-hearted." Whence  Benoel  translates  for  "  wrath," 
harshness,  anger — lasting  resentment:  opposed  tc  '  for- 
giving one  another."  clamour — compared  by  Chrysos- 
tom to  a  horse  carrying  anger  for  its  rider:  "bridle  the 
horse,  and  you  dismount  its  rider."  "Bitterness"  begets 
"wrath;"  "wrath,"  "anger;"  "anger,"  "clamour;"'  and 
"clamour,"  the  more  chronic  "evil-speaking,"  slander, 
insinuations,  and  surmises  of  evil.  "Malice"  is  the 
secret  root  of  all:  "fires  fed  within,  and  not  appearing 
to  bystanders  from  without,  are  the  most  formidable." 
[Chrysostom.]  33.  (Luke  7.  42;  Colosslans  3.  12.)  even 
as — God  hath  shown  Himself  "kind,  tender-hearted,  and 
forgiving  to  you;"  it  is  but  just  that  you  in  turn  shall  be 
so  to  your  fellow-men,  who  have  not  erred  against  you 
in  the  degree  that  you  have  erred  against  God  (Matthew 
18.  33).  God  for  Christ's  sake— rather  as  Greek,  "  God  in 
Christ"  (2  Corinthians  5.  19).  It  is  in  Olirist  that  God 
vouchsafes  forgiveness  to  us.  It  cost  God  the  death  of 
His  Son,  as  man,  to  forgive  us.  It  costs  us  nothing  to  for- 
give our  fellow-man.  hath  forgiven— rather  as  Greek, 
"forgave  you."  God  has,  once  for  all,  forgiven  sin  in 
Christ,  as  aptist  historical  fact. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-33.  Exhortations  to  Love;  ani>  against  Car- 
nal, Lusts  and  Communications.  Cikcumspkction  i» 
Walk:  RedeeminotheTimk:  Being  Killed  with  thi 
Spirit:  Singing  to  the  Loki>  with  Thankfulness 
The  Wife's  Duty  to  the  Husbani,  Rests  on  thatoj 
the  Church  to  Christ.  1.  therefore— seeing  that  "Goa 
in  Christ  forgave  you"  (ch,  4.  32).  followers  —  Greek, 
"Imitators"  of  God,  In  respect  to  "love"  (v.  2)-  God's  es- 
sential character  (1  John  4.  16).  an  d«ar  children — Gresk. 
"an  children  beloved;"  to  which   u.  2  refers,  "As  Chii» 
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tiso  loved  us'  (1  John  4.  18).  "  We  are  sons  of  men,  when 
we  do  ill;  sons  of  God,  when  we  do  well."  [Augustine, 
Psalm  52.  |  (of.  Matthew  5.  44,  45,  48).  Sonshlp  Infers  an  ab- 
solute necessity  of  imitation.  It  being  vain  to  assume  the 
title  of  son  without  any  similitude  of  the  Father.  [Pear- 
son.J  a.  Ajid— In  proof  that  you  are  so.  walk— Resum- 
ing ch.  4.1,  "walk  worthy  of  the  vocation,"  Ac.  as 
Christ  „  .  .  loved  us—  From  the  love  of  the  Father  he 
passes  to  the  love  of  the  8on,  in  whom  God  most  endear- 
ing' y  manifests  His  love  to  us.  given  himself  for  us— 
Greek,  "  given  Himself  up  (viz.,  to  death,  Galatlans  2.  20) 
for  us."  t.  e.,  in  our  behal/:  not  here  vicarious  substitu- 
tion, though  that  Is  indirectly  implied  "  In  our  stead." 
The  offerer,  and  the  offering  that  He  offered,  were  one 
and  the  same  (John  15.  13;  Romans  5.  8).  offering  and 
sacrifice — "Offering"  expresses  generally  His  presenting 
Himself  to  the  Father,  as  the  Representative  undertaking 
the  cause  of  the  whole  of  our  lost  race  (Psalm  40.  6-8),  in- 
cluding His  life  of  obedience ;  though  not  excluding  His 
offering  of  His  body  for  us  (Hebrews  10.  10).  It  is  usually 
an  unbloody  offering,  In  the  more  limited  sense.  "Sacri- 
fice" refers  to  Hlsdeatfi  for  us  exclusively.  Christ  is  here, 
In  reference  to  Psalm  40.  6  (quoted  again  In  Hebrews  10. 
5),  represented  as  the  antitype  of  all  the  offerings  of  the 
law,  whether  the  unbloody  or  bloody,  eucharlstlcal  or 
propitiatory,  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour — Qreek,  "  for 
an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,"  i.  e.,  God  is  well  pleased  with 
the  offering  on  the  ground  of  its  sweetness,  and  so  is 
reconciled  to  us  (ch.  1.  6 ;  Matthew  3.  17 ;  2  Corinthians  5. 
18,  19;  Hebrews  10.  6-17).  The  ointment  compounded  of 
principal  spices,  poured  upon  Aaron's  head,  answers  to 
the  variety  of  the  graces  by  which  He  was  enabled  to 
"offer  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour." 
Another  type,  or  prophecy  by  figure,  was  "  the  sweet 
savour"  (savour  -)f  rest.  Margin)  which  God  smelled  in 
Noah's  sacrifice  (Genesis  8.  21).  Again,  as  what  Christ  is, 
believers  also  are  (1  John  4.  17),  and  ministers  are :  St. 
Paul  says  (2  Corinthians  2. 17)  "we  are  unto  God  a  sweet 
savour  of  Christ."  3.  once  named — Qreek,  "  Let  it  not 
be  even  named"  (v.  4, 12).  "  Uncleanness"  and  ."  covetous- 
aees"  are  taken  up  again  from  ch.  4. 19.  The  two  are  so 
iloeely  allied  that  the  Greek  for  "covetousness"  (pleon- 
txia)  is  used  sometimes  in  Scripture,  and  often  in  the 
Sreek  fathers,  for  sins  of  impurity.  The  common  prin- 
ciple is  the  longing  to  fill  one's  desire  with  material  ob- 
jects of  sense,  outside  of  God.  The  expression,  "not  be 
even  named,"  applies  better  to  impurity,  than  to  "covet- 
ousness." 4.  fllthiness —  obscenity  in  act  or  gesture. 
foolish  talking— the  talk  of  fools,  which  is  folly  and 
sin  together.  The  Greek  of  it,  and  of  "  fllthiness,"  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  nor— rather,  "  or" 
(cf.  v.  3).  jesting  —  Greek,  "  eutrapelia:'"  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament:  implying  strictly  that  versa- 
tility which  turns  about  and  adapts  itself,  without  regard 
to  principle,  to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  to  the  varying  moods  of  those  with  whom  it  may 
deal.  No*  scurrile  buffoonery,  but  refined  "  persiflage" 
and  "badinage,"  for  which  Ephesus  was  famed  (Pl.au- 
TU8,  Miles  Gloriosus,  3.  1,  42-52),  and  which,  so  far  from 
being  censored,  was  and  is  thought  by  the  world  a  pleas- 
ant accomplishment.  In  Colossiaus  3.  8,  "  filthy  commu- 
nication" refers  to  the  foulness ;  "  foolish  talking,"  to  the 
folly;  "Jesting,"  to  Ihe  false  refinement  [and  trifling  ■witti- 
cism, Tittmann]  of  discourse  unseasoned  with  the  salt 
of  grace.  [Trench.]  not  conveniently—"  unseemly ;"  not 
«uch  "  as  become  sarnts"  (v.  3).  rather  giving  of  thanks 
—A  happy  play  on  sounds  In  Greek,  eucharistia  contrasted 
with  eutrapelia;  refined  "jesting"  and  subtle  humour 
sometimes  offend  the  tender  feelings  of  grace;  "giving 
of  thanks"  gives  that  real  cheerfulness  of  spirit  to  be- 
lievers which  the  worldly  try  to  get  from  "Jesting"  (v.  19, 
»;  James  5.  13).  5.  this  ye  know— The  oldest  MS8.  read, 
'<»:  tfclsye  are  sure  knowing;"  or  as  Alford,  "This  ye 
mow  being  aware."  covetous  .  .  .  idolater— (Colosslans 
I.  6.)  The  best  reading  may  be  translated,  "  That  Is  to  say, 
tit.,  which  is  (in  other  words)  an  idolater.  St.  Paul  himself 
fcad  forsaken  all  for  Christ  (2  Corinthians  6.  10;  11.  27). 
."nve.tousness  is  worship  of  the  creature  instead  of  the 


Creator,  the  highest  treason  against  the  King  of  kings  o 
Samuel  15.  23;  Matthew  6.  24;  Philippians  3.  18 ;  1  John  * 
15).  hath— The  present  implies  the  fixedness  of  tht  exc!t»» 
slon,  grounded  on  the  eternal  verities  of  that  kingdom, 
[Alford.]  of  Christ  and  of  God— rather,  as  one  Greek 
article  is  applied  to  both,  "  of  Christ  and  God,"  implying 
their  perfect  oneness,  which  is  consistent  only  with  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  (cf.  2  Thessalonians  1.  12;  1 
Timothy  5.  21 ;  6.  13).  ft.  vain — empty,  unreal  words,  viz., 
palliations  of  "  uncleanness,"  v.  8,  4 ;  Isaiah  5. 20  (that  it  1* 
natural  to  Indulge  in  love), "  covetousness"  (that  it  is  use- 
ful to  society  that  men  should  pursue  gain),  and  "jesting" 
(that  It  is  witty  and  clever,  and  that  God  will  not  so  se- 
verely punish  for  such  things),  because  of  these  thing* 
—uncleanness,  covetousness,  &c.  (v.  3-6).  cometh— present, 
not  merely  "  shall  come."  Is  as  sure  as  if  already  come. 
children— rather,  "sons  of  disobedience"  (ch.  2.  2,  3).  The 
children  of  unbelief  In  doctrine  (Deuteronomy  32.  20)  are 
"  children  of  disobedience"  in  practice,  and  these  again 
are  "children  of  wrath."  7.  Here  fellowship  with  wicked 
workers  is  forbidden  ;  In  v.  11,  with  their  wicked  works. 
8.  sometimes— "once."  The  emphasis  is  on  "  were."  Ye 
ought  to  have  no  fellowship  with  sin,  which  is  darkness, 
for  your  state  as  darkness  is  now  fast.  Stronger  than 
"in  darkness"  (Romans  2.19).  light  — not  merely  "en- 
lightened;" but  light  enlightening  others  (v.  13).  In — In 
union  with  the  Lord,  who  is  the  light,  children  of 
light— not  merely  "of  the  light;"  just  as  "children  of 
disobedience"  is  used  on  the  opposite  side;  those  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  lig/U.  Pliny,  a  heathen 
writing  to  Trajan,  beans  unwilling  testimony  to  the  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  Christians'  lives,  contrasted  with 
the  people  around  them.  9.  fruit  of  the  Spirit— taken 
by  transcribers  from  Galatians  5.  22.  The  true  reading  Is 
that  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  <fcc,  "The  fruit  of  the  light;"  in 
contrast  with  "  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness"  (v.  11). 
This  verse  Is  parenthetic.  Walk  as  children  of  light,  i.  e., 
in  all  good  works  and  words,  "  for  the  fruit  of  the  light  is 
[borne]  in  [Alford;  but  Bengel,  'consists  In']  all  good- 
ness [opposed  to '  malice,'  ch.  4. 31],  righteousness  [opposed 
to  'covetousness,'  v.  3]  and  truth"  [opposed  to  "lying," 
ch.  4.  25].  10.  Proving — construed  with  "walk"  (v.  8; 
Romans  12.  1,  2).  As  we  prove  a  coin  by  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  and  by  using  it,  so  by  accurate  and  continued  study, 
and  above  all  by  practice  and  experimental  trial,  we  may 
prove  or  test  "  what  Is  acceptable  unto  the  Lord."  This 
is  the  office  of  "light,"  of  which  believers  are  "children," 
to  manifest  what  each  thing  is,  whether  sightly  or  un- 
sightly. XI.  unfruitful  works  of  darkness — Sins  are 
terminated  in  themselves,  and  therefore  are  called 
"works,"  not  "fruits"  (Galatians  5.  19,  22).  Their  only 
fruit  Is  that  which  is  not  in  a  true  sense  fruit  (Deuteron- 
omy 32.  32),  viz.,  "death"  (Romans  6.  21;  Galatians  6.  8). 
Plants  cannot  bear  "fruit"  In  the  absence  of  light.  Sin 
is  "darkness,"  and  its  parent  Is  the  pri?ice  of  darkness  (ch. 
6.  12).  Graces,  on  the  other  hand,  as  flourishing  In  "the 
light,"  are  reproductive,  and  abound  in  fruits  ;  which,  as 
harmoniously  combining  In  one  whole,  are  termed  (In 
the  singular)  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  (v.  9).  rather,  4c. 
—translate  as  Greek,  "  Rather  even  reprove  them"  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 5.  14-16).  Not  only  "  have  no  fellowship,  but  even 
reprove  them,"  viz..  In  words,  and  in  your  deeds,  which, 
shining  with  "the  light,"  virtually  reprove  all  that  is 
contrary  to  light  (v.  IS;  John  3.  19-21).  "  Have  no  fellow- 
ship," does  not  imply  that  we  can  avoid  all  intercourse 
(1  Corinthians  5. 10),  but  "avoid  such  fellowship  as  will 
defile  yourselves;"  Just  as  light,  though  it  touch  filth,  is 
not  soiled  by  it;  nay,  as  light  delects  It,  so,  "  even  reprov 
sin."  la.  The  Greek  order  Is,  "  For  the  things  done  In  se- 
cret by  them,  It  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of."  The  "for"' 
gives  his  reason  for  "not  naming"  (cf.  v.  3)  In  detail  the 
works  of  darkness,  whereas  he  describes  definitely  (e.  9) 
"the  fruit  of  the  light."  [Bengel.]  "Speak  of,"  I  think, 
is  used  here  as  "speaking  of  without  reproving,  '  In  con- 
trast to  "  even  reprove  them."  Thus  the  "  lor"  expre*»e« 
this,  Reprove  them,  for  to  speak  of  them  wit/tout  reproving 
them,  is  a  shame  (».  3).  Thus  ' '  works  of  darknemi"  an- 
swers to  "  things  done  in  secret."    13.  that  are  icpiovewl- 
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rather,  "  when  they  are  reproved,"  vi*„  by  you  (v.  11). 
vrhauoeTor  doth  make  manifest — rather,  "everything 
that  is  (i. «.,  suffers  itself  to  be)  made  manifest  (or  '  shone 
upon,'  viz.,  by  your  'reproving,'  v.  11)  Is  (thenceforth  no 
longer  'darkness,'  v.  8,  but)  light."  The  devil  and  the 
wicked  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  made  manifest 
by  the  light,  but  love  darkness,  though  outwardly  the 
light  shines  round  them.  Therefore, "  light"  has  no  trans- 
forming effect  on  them,  so  that  they  do  not  become  light 
(John  8. 19,  20).  But,  says  the  apostle,  you  being  now  light 
yourselves  (v.  8),  by  bringing  to  light  through  reproof 
those  who  are  in  darkness,  will  convert  them  to  light. 
Your  consistent  lives  and  faithful  reproofs  will  be  your 
"armour  of  light"  (Romans  13. 12)ln  making  an  Inroad 
on  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  14.  Wherefore — Referring 
to  the  whole  foregoing  argument  (v.  8, 11, 13).  Seeing  that 
light  (spiritual)  dispels  the  pre-existing  darkness,  He 
(God)  salth,  <fec.  (cf.  the  same  phrase,  ch.  4.8).  Awake— 
The  reading  of  all  the  oldest  MSS.  Is,  "  Up  !'*  or  "  Rouse 
thee !"  a  phrase  used  In  stirring  men  to  aotivity.  The 
words  are  a  paraphrase  of  Isaiah  60. 1, 2,  not  an  exact  quo- 
tation. The  word  "  Christ,"  shows  that  in  quoting  the 
prophecy,  he  views  it  in  the  light  thrown  on  It  by  Its  Gos- 
pel fulfilment.  As  Israel  is  called  on  to  "  awake"  from  Its 
previous  state  of  "darkness"  and  "death"  (Isaiah  59. 10; 
00.  2),  for  that  her  Light  is  come ;  so  the  Church,  and  each 
Individual  is  similarly  called  to  awake.  Believer*  are 
called  on  to  "awake"  out  of  sleep;  unbelievers,  to  "  arise" 
from  the  dead  (cf.  Matthew  25.  5 ;  Romans  13.  11 ;  1  Thes- 
salonians  5.  6,  with  ch.  2.  1).  Christ—"  the  true  light," 
"  the  Sun  of  righteousness."  give  thee  light— rather,  as 
Greek,  "  Shall  shine  upon  thee"  (so  enabling  thee  by  being 
"made  manifest"  to  become,  and  be,  by  the  very  fact, 
"light,"  v.  13;  then  being  so  "enlightened,"  oh.  1.18,  thou 
■halt  be  able,  by  "  reproving,"  to  enlighten  others).  15. 
that— rather  as  Greek,  "  See  how  ye  walk,"  Ac.  The  doable 
Idea  is  compressed  into  one  sentence:  "See  (take  heed) 
how  ye  walk,"  and  "See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly." 
The  manner,  as  well  as  the  act  Itself,  Is  Included.  See  how 
ye  are  walking,  with  a  view  to  your  being  olrcnmspeot 
(lit.,  accurate,  exact)  in  your  walk.  Cf.  Colosslans  4.  5, 
"Walk  In  wisdom  (answering  to  'as  wise'  here)  toward 
them  that  are  without"  (answering  to  "circumspectly," 
i.  «.,  correctly,  in  relation  to  the  unbeliever*  around,  not 
giving  occasion  of  stumbling  to  any,  bat  edifying  all  by 
a  consistent  walk),  not  as  tool*— Greek,  "  not  as  unwise, 
bat  as  wise."  16.  Redeeming  the  time— (Colosslans  4. 
5).  Greek,  "Baying  up  for  yourselves  the  seasonable 
time"  (whenever  it  occurs)  of  good  to  yourselves  and  to 
others.  Baying  off  from  the  vanities  of  "  them  that 
are  without"  (Colosslans  4.  6),  and  of  the  "unwise" 
(here  in  Epheslans),  the  opportune  time  afforded  to 
you  for  the  work  of  God.  In  a  narrower  sense,  special 
favourable  teatonsfor  good,  occasionally  presenting  them- 
selves, arc  referred  to,  of  which  believers  ought  diligently 
to  avail  themselves.  This  constitutes  true  "  wisdom "  (v. 
16 v.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  whole  teasonfrom  the  time  that  one 
I*  spiritually  awakened,  is  to  be  "  redeemed  "  from  vanity 
for  God  (of.  3  Corinthians  ft.  2 ;  1  Peter  4.  2-4).  "  Redeem  " 
Implies  the  preclousness  of  the  opportune  season,  a  Jewel 
lo  be  bought  at  any  price.  Wahl  explains,  "  Redeeming 
for  yourselves  (i.  e.,  availing  yourselves  of)  the  opportun- 
ity (offered  you  of  acting  aright),  and  commanding  the 
time  as  a  master  does  his  servant."  Tittmann,  "  Watch 
the  time,  and  make  it  your  own  so  as  to  control  it ;  as 
merchants  look  out  for  opportunities,  and  accurately 
choose  oat  the  best  goods ;  serve  not  the  time,  bat  coin- 
aaamd  it,  and  it  shall  do  what  you  approve."  So  Pindak, 
Pythia,  4.  699,  "The  time  followed  him  as  his  servant,  and 
was  not  aa  a  runaway  slave."  because  the  days  are  evil 
—The  days  of  life  In  general  are  so  exposed  to  evil,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  seasonable  op- 
portunity so  long  as  it  lasts  (ch.  6. 13 ;  Genesis  47.  9;  Psalm 
at.  6;  Eoolealastes  11.  2;  12. 1 ;  John  12.  35).  Besides,  there 
are  many  special  evil  days  (In  persecution,  sickness,  Ac.) 
when  the  Christian  is  laid  by  In  silence,  therefore  he  needs 
She  usore  to  Improve  the  seasonable  times  afforded  to  him 
vAat.os  6.  18),  which  St.  Paal  perhaps  alludes  to.  17. 
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Wherefore— Seeing  that  ye  need  to  walk  so  clrcumspeoUy 
choosing  and  using  the  right  opportunity  of  good .  uawte* 
—a  different  Greek  word  from  that  In  v.  15.  Translate,  "fool- 
ish," or  "senseless."  understanding— not  merely  know- 
ing as  a  matter  of  fact  (Luke  12.  47),  but  knowing  with  un- 
demanding, the  will  of  the  Lord— as  to  how  each  oppor- 
tunity Is  to  be  used.  The  Lord's  will,  ultimately,  Is  oat 
"  sanctlflcation  "  (1  Thessalonlans  4. 3) ;  and  that '  in  every 
thing,"  meantime,  we  should  "  give  thanks  "  (1  Thessalo- 
nlans 5.  18 ;  cf.  above,  v.  10).  18.  excess— worthless,  ruinous, 
reckless  prodigality,  wherein— not  in  the  wine  Itself  whes 
used  aright  (1  Timothy  6.  23),  bat  In  the  "  excess  "  as  to  It 
but  be  Ailed  with  the  Spirit— The  effect  in  Inspiration 
was  that  the  person  was  "  filled  "  with  an  ecstatic  exhila- 
ration, like  that  caused  by  wine ;  hence  the  two  are  hen 
connected  (cf.  Acts  2.  13-18).  Hence  arose  the  abstinence 
from  wine  of  many  of  the  prophets,  e.  g.,  John  Baptist, 
vis.,  In  order  to  keep  distinct  before  the  world  the  ecstasy 
caused  by  the  Spirit,  from  that  caused  by  wine.  So  also 
in  ordinary  Christians  the  Spirit  dwells  not  in  the  mind 
that  seeks  the  disturbing  influences  of  excitement,  bat  In 
the  well-balanced  prayerful  mind.  Such  a  one  expresses 
his  Joy,  not  in  drunken  or  worldly  songs,  but  in  Christian 
hymns  of  thankfulness.  19.  (Colosslans  3. 10.)  to  your* 
selves—"  to  one  another."  Hence  soon  arose  the  antlpho- 
nal  or  responsive  chanting  of  which  Pliny  writes  to  Tra- 
jan :  "  They  are  wont  on  a  fixed  day  to  meet  before  day- 
light [to  avoid  persecution]  and  to  recite  a  hymn  among 
themselves  by  turn*,  to  Christ,  as  if  being  God."  The  Spirit 
gives  true  eloquence ;  wine,  a  spurious  eloquence,  psalm* 
—generally  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  hymns— in 
direct  praise  to  God  (cf.  Acts  16.  25;  1  Corinthians  14.  26; 
James  5.  13).  songs— the  general  term  for  lyrio  pieces ; 
"  spiritual  "  is  added  to  mark  their  being  here  restricted 
to  sacred  subjects,  though  not  merely  to  direct  praises  of 
God,  but  also  containing  exhortations,  prophecies,  Ao. 
Contrast  the  drunken  "songs,"  Amos  8.  10.  making 
melody— Greek,  "Playing  and  singing  with  an  Instru- 
ment." in  your  heart— not  merely  with  the  tongue ;  but 
the  serious  feeling  of  the  heart  accompanying  the  singing 
of  the  lips  (cf.  1  Corinthians  14. 15;  Psalm  47.  7).  The  con* 
trast  Is  between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  practice, 
"Let  your  songs  be  not  the  drinking  songs  of  heathen 
feasts,  but  psalms  and  hymns;  and  their  accompaniment, 
not  the  mutic  of  the  lyre,  but  the  melody  of  the  heart'  fCoMT- 
bkabh  and  Howson.J  to  the  Lord— See  Pliny  s  lettet 
quoted  above :  "  To  Christ  as  God."  30.  thanks  .  .  .  An 
all  things— even  for  adversities ;  also  for  blessings,  un- 
known as  well  as  known  (Colosslans  S.  17;  1  Thessalonlans 
5. 18).  unto  God  and  the  Father— the  Fountain  of  every 
blessing  in  Creation,  Providence,  Election,  and  Redemp- 
tion. Lord  Jesus  Christ— by  whom  all  things,  even  die 
tresses,  become  oars  (Romans  8. 35,  87 ;  1  Corinthians  t, 
20-23).  W.  (Phillppians  2.  8;  1  Peter  5.  5.)  Here  he  passes 
from  oar  relations  to  God,  to  those  which  concern  our  fel- 
low-men. in  the  fear  of  God— All  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
authorities  read,  "  In  the  fear  of  Christ."  The  believer 
passes  from  under  the  bondage  of  the  law  as  a  letter,  te 
be  "  the  servant  of  Christ "  (1  Corinthians  7.  22),  which, 
through  the  Instinct  of  love  to  Him,  is  really  to  be  "  the 
Lord's  freeman ;"  for  he  is  "  under  the  law  to  Ch-  ist "  (1 
Corinthians  9.  21;  cf.  John  8.36).  Christ,  not  the  Father 
(John  5.  22),  is  to  be  our  Judge.  Thus  reverential  fear  of 
displeasing  Him  Is  the  motive  for  discharging  our  relative 
duties  as  Christians  (1  Corinthians  10. 22 ;  2  Corinthians  6. 
11 ;  1  Peter  2. 13).  33.  ch.  6.  9.  The  Church's  relation  ta 
Christ  In  His  everlasting  purpose,  Is  the  foundation  and 
archetype  of  the  three  greatest  of  earthly  relations,  that 
of  husband  and  wife  (v.  22-33),  parent  and  ohild  (ch.  6, 1-4), 
master  and  servant  (ch.  6.  4-6).  The  oldest  MSS.  omll 
"submit yourselves;"  supplying  it  from  v.  21,  "  Ye  wives 
(submitting  yourselves)  unto  your  own  husbands."  "  Yow 
own  "  is  an  argument  for  submlsslvenees  on  the  part  at 
the  wives ;  it  is  not  a  stranger,  but  your  own  husband* 
whom  you  are  called  on  to  submit  unto  (cf.  Genesis  a.  10 
1  Corinthians  7.2;  14.84;  Colosslans  8. 18;  Titus  2.6;  1  Petes 
3.  1-7).  Those  subject  ought  to  submit  themselves,  os 
whatever  kind  their  superiors  are.     '  Submit"  Is  thai 
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of  wive*  "obey,"  of  children  (ch.  8.  1),  as  there  is  a 
greater  equality  between  wives  and  husbands,  than  be- 
tween ohlldi  an  and  parents,  as  unto  the  Lord — Su bin  ls- 
•tveness  la  rendered  by  the  wife  to  the  husband  under  the 
jye  of  Christ,  and  so  Is  rendered  to  Christ  Himself.  The 
husband  stands  to  the  wife  In  the  relation  that  the  Lord 
does  to  the  Church,  and  this  Is  to  be  the  ground  of  her  sub- 
scission:  though  that  submission  Is  Inferior  In  kind  and 
tegree  to  •  tat  which  she  owes  Christ  (v.  24).  »3.  (1  Corlnth- 
suu  11.8.)  even  as—  Greek,  "as  also."  and  he  t»— The 
sldest  MSS.  read, "  Himself  (being)  Saviour,"  Ac,  omitting 
"and,"  and  "Is."  In  Christ's  case,  the  Headship  is  united 
with,  nay  gained  by,  His  having  saved  the  body  in  the 
process  of  redemption ;  so  that  (St.  Paul  Implies)  1  am  not 
alleging  Christ's  Headship  as  one  entirely  identical  with 
that  other,  for  He  has  a  claim  to  it,  and  office  in  it,  pecu- 
liar to  Himself.  [Auokd.]  The  husband  is  not  saviour 
of  the  wife,  In  which  particular  Christ  excels;  hence, 
"But"  (».  24)  follows.  [BENGKL.]  34.  Therefore— trans- 
late, as  Greek,  "But,"  or  "Nevertheless,"  i.  e.,  though 
there  be  the  difference  of  headships  mentioned  in  v.  23, 
nevertheless,  thus  far  they  are  one,  viz.,  in  the  subjection  or 
submission  (the  same  Greek  stands  for  "Is  subject,"  as  for 
"  tub/nil,"  v.  21,  22)  of  the  Church  to  Christ,  being  the  pro- 
totype of  that  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  their  own- 
Not  in  most  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  not  needed  by  the  ar- 
gument. In  every  thing— appertaining  to  a  husband's 
legitimate  authority ;  "  In  the  Lord  "  (Colosslans  3.  18) ; 
every  thing  not  contrary  to  God.  35.  "  Thou  hast  seen  the 
measure  of  obedience  ;  now  hear  also  the  measure  of  love. 
Do  you  wish  your  wife  to  obey  you,  as  the  Church  Is  to 
obey  Christ  ?  Then  have  a  solicitude  for  her  as  Christ  had 
for  the  Church  [v.  23,  "  Himself  the  Saviour  of  the  body  "] ; 
and  if  It  be  necessary  to  give  thy  life  for  her,  or  to  be  cut  In 
ten  thousand  pieces,  or  to  endure  any  other  suffering  what- 
ever, do  not  refuse  It ;  and  If  you  suffer  thus,  not  even  so  do 
you  do  what  Christ  has  done;  for  you  indeed  do  so  being 
already  united  to  her,  but  He  did  so  for  one  that  treated 
Kim  with  aversion  and  hatred.  As,  therefore.  He 
brought  to  H1b  feet  one  that  so  treated  Him,  and  that 
even  wantonly  spurned  Him,  by  much  tenderness  of  re- 
gard, not  by  threats,  insults,  and  terror:  so  also  do  you 
act  towards  your  wife,  and  though  you  see  her  disdainful 
and  wantonly  wayward,  you  will  be  able  to  bring  her  to 
your  feet  by  much  thoughtfulness  for  her,  by  love,  by 
kindness.  For  no  bond  Is  more  sovereign  In  binding 
than  snoh  bonds,  especially  in  the  case  of  husband  and 
wife.  For  one  may  constrain  a  servant  by  fear,  though 
not  even  he  Is  so  to  be  bound  to  you ;  for  he  may  readily 
run  away.  But  the  companion  of  your  life,  the  mother 
of  your  cblidreu,  the  basis  of  all  your  joy,  you  ought  to 
bind  to  you,  not  by  fear  and  threats,  but  by  love  and  at- 
tachment." [Chbysostom.]  gave  himself—  Greek,  "gave 
Himself  up."  for  It— translate,  "for  her."  The  relation 
of  the  Church  to  Christ  Is  the  ground  of  Christianity's 
having  raised  woman  to  her  due  place  In  the  social  scale, 
from  which  she  was,  and  is,  excluded  In  heathen  lands. 
96.  sanctify— i.  «.,  consecrate  her  to  God.  Cf.  John  17. 19, 
meaning,  "I  devote  myself  as  a  holy  sacrifice,  that  my  dis- 
ciples also  may  be  devoted  or  consecrated  as  holy  In 
(through)  the  truth."  [Nkandjb]  (Hebrews  2.11;  10.10, 
Note ;  18. 13).  and  cleanse— rather,  as  Greek,  "  cleansing," 
without  the  "  and."  with  the  -washing  of  water — rather 
as  Greek,  "with,"  or  "by  the  laver  of  the  water,"  viz.,  the 
baptismal  water.  So  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Titus  8.  5, 
the  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  it 
occurs.  As  the  bride  passed  through  a  purifying  bath  be- 
Sore  marriage,  so  the  Church  (cf.  Revelation  21.  2).  He 
speaks  of  baptism  according  to  Its  high  ideal  and  design, 
as  if  the  Inward  grace  accompanied  the  outward  rite; 
hence  he  asserts  of  outward  baptism  whatever  is  involved 
In  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  Divine  truths  it  sym- 
bolises, and  says  that  Christ,  by  baptism,  has  purified  the 
Church  [Nkahdeb]  (1  Peter  3.  21).  by  the  word — Greek, 
"vs  the  word."  To  be  Joined  with  "cleansing  it,"  or 
•her."  The  "  word  of  faith"  (Romans  10.  8, 0, 17),  of  which 
•oniession  is  made  in  baptism,  and  which  carries  the  real 
'tissknalnc  (John  15.  8;  17.  17)  and  regenerating  power  (1 


Peter  1.23;  8.21).  [Alford.]  So  Augustine,  Tract  »  U 
John,  "Take  away  the  word,  and  what  is  the  watei  savt 
water  T  Add  the  word  to  the  element,  and  it  becomes  a 
sacrament,  being  itself  as  It  were  the  visible  word."  Ttat 
regenerating  efficacy  of  baptism  Is  conveyed  in,  and  by, 
the  Divine  word  alone.  37.  he— The  oldest  M88.  and 
authorities  read,  "That  He  might  Himself  present  unto 
Himself  the  Church  glorious,"  viz.,  as  a  bride  (2  Corin- 
thians 11. 2).  Holiness  and  glory  are  Inseparable.  "  Clean- 
sing" Is  the  neoessary  preliminary  to  both.  Holiness  la 
glory  Internal;  glory  Is  holiness  shining  forth  outwardly 
Tlie  laver  of  baptism  is  the  vehicle,  but  the  word  is  the 
nobler  and  true  Instrument  of  the  cleansing.  { Bkngku. 
It  Is  Christ  that  prepares  the  Church  with  the  neoessary 
ornaments  of  grace,  for  presentation  to  Himself,  as  tba 
Bridegroom  at  His  coming  again  (Matthew  25.  1,  Ac.; 
Revelation  19.  7;  21.  2).  not  having  spot— (Song  of  Solo- 
mon 4.  7.)  The  visible  Church  now  contains  clean  and 
unclean  together,  like  Noah's  ark ;  like  the  wedding-room 
which  contained  some  that  had,  and  others  that  had  not, 
the  wedding  garment  (Matthew  22.  10-14;  cf.  2  Timothy  & 
20);  or  as  the  good  and  bad  fish  are  taken  in  the  same  net 
because  It  cannot  discern  the  bad  from  the  good,  the  fish- 
ermen being  unable  to  know  what  kind  of  fish  the  nets 
have  taken  under  the  waves.  Still  the  Church  is  termed 
"holy"  In  the  creed, In  reference  to  her  Ideal  and  ultimata 
destination.  When  the  Bridegroom  comes,  the  brlda 
shall  be  presented  to  Him  wholly  without  spot,  the  evil 
being  cut  off  from  the  body  for  ever  (Matthew  18.  47-50). 
Not  that  there  are  two  churches,  one  with  bad  and  good 
intermingled,  another  in  which  there  are  good  alone; 
but  one  and  the  same  Church  in  relation  to  different 
times,  now  with  good  and  evil  together,  hereafter  with 
good  alone.  [Pearson.]  38.  Translate,  "So  ought  hus- 
bands also  (thus  the  oldest  MSS.  read)  to  love  their  own 
(cf.  Note,  v.  22)  wives  as  their  own  bodies."  "He  that 
loveth  his  own  wife,"  Ao.  (t>.  81).  So  there  is  the  same 
love  and  the  same  union  of  body  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  (v.  30,  32).  39.  For— Supply,  and  we  all  love  our- 
selves: "For  no  man,"  Ac.  his  own  flesh— (  V.  81,  end.) 
nonrlsheth— Greek,  "nourisheth  it  up,"  viz.,  to  maturity 
"Nourisheth,"  refers  to  food  and  internal  sustenance; 
"cherisheth,"  to  clothing  and  external  fostering,  even 
as— translate,  "  even  as  also."  the  Lord— The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "  Christ."  Exodus  21.10  prescribes  three  duties  to 
the  husband.  The  two  former  (food  and  raiment)  are 
here  alluded  to  In  a  spiritual  sense,  by  "nourisheth  and 
cherisheth;"  the  third  "duty  of  marriage"  is  not  added 
in  consonance  with  the  holy  propriety  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage: Its  antitype  is,  "know  the  Lord"  (Hosea  2.  19,  20). 
[Bengel].  30.  For—  Greek,  "Because"  (1  Corinthians  8. 
15).  Christ  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  the  Church  as 
being  of  one  flesh  with  Him.  Translate,  "  Because  we  are 
members  of  His  body  (His  literal  body),  being  of  His  flesh 
and  of  His  bones"  [Alford]  (Genesis  2.  23,  24).  The  Greek 
expresses,  "  Being  formed  out  of"  or  "  of  the  substance  of 
His  flesh,"  Ac.  Adam's  deep  sleep,  wherein  Eve  was 
formed  from  out  of  his  opened  side,  is  an  emblem  of 
Christ's  death,  which  was  the  birth  of  the  Spouse,  the 
Church.  John  12.24;  19.34,35,  to  which  verses  25,  2«,  27 
allude,  as  Implying  atonement  by  His  blood,  and  sanctl- 
flcatlon  by  the  "water,"  answering  to  that  which  flowed 
from  His  side  (cf.  als6  John  7.  38,  39;  1  Corinthians  6.  11). 
As  Adam  gave  Eve  a  new  name,  Hebrew,  Isha,  "  woman," 
formed  from  his  own  rib,  Ish,  "man,"  signifying  her 
formation  from  him,  so  Christ,  Revelation  2.  17;  8.  12. 
Genesis  2.  21,  28,  24  puts  the  bones  first,  because  the  refer- 
ence there  Is  to  the  natural  structure.  But  St.  Paul  is 
referring  to  the  flesh  of  Christ.  It  is  not  our  bones  and 
flesh,  but  "we"  that  are  spiritually  propagated  (in  our 
soul  and  spirit  now,  and  In  the  body  hereafter,  regen- 
erated) from  the  manhood  of  Christ  which  has  flesh  and 
bones.  We  are  members  of  His  glorified  body  (John 
6.  58).  The  two  oldest  existing  MSS.,  and  Coptic  or  Mem- 
phitie  version,  omit  "of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones:"  th« 
words  may  have  crept  into  the  text  through  the  Margin 
from  Genesis  2.  23,  LXX.  However,  Irenaus,  294,  and 
the  old  Latin  and   Vulgate  versions,  with  some  good  old 
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MSB.,  have  them.  31.  For  this  cause— The  propaga- 
tion of  the  Church  from  Christ,  as  that  of  Eve  from 
▲dam,  It  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual  marriage. 
The  natural  marriage,  wherein  "a  man  leaves  father 
and  mother  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit  'his')  and  Is  Joined 
unto  his  wife,"  Is  not  the  principal  thing  meant  here,  but 
the  spiritual  marriage  represented  by  It,  and  on  which 
It  rests,  whereby  Christ  left  the  Father's  bosom  to  woo 
to  Himself  the  Church  out  of  a  lost  world :  d.  32  proves 
this :  His  earthly  mother  as  such,  also.  He  holds  in 
secondary  account  as  compared  with  His  spiritual  Bride 
(Luke  2.  48,  4*;  8.19-21;  11.27,28).  He  shall  again  leave 
His  Father's  abode  to  consummate  the  union  (Matthew 
28.  1-10 ;  Revelation  19.  7).  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh- 
So  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  LXX.,  <Sc,  read  (Genesis 
2.24),  instead  of  "they  shall  be  one  flesh."  So  Matthew 
19.  5.  In  natural  marriage,  husband  and  wife  combine 
the  elements  of  one  perfect  human  being:  the  one  being 
Incomplete  without  the  other.  So  Christ,  as  God-man,  Is 
pleased  to  make  the  Church,  the  body,  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  Himself,  the  Head.  He  is  the  archetype  of  the 
Church,  from  whom  and  according  to  whom,  as  the  pattern, 
she  is  formed.  He  is  her  Head,  as  the  husband  Is  of  the 
wife  (Romans  8. 5;  1  Corinthians  11.3;  15.46).  Christ  will 
never  allow  any  power  to  sever  Himself  and  His  bride, 
mdissolubly  Joined  (Matthew  19.6;  John  10.28,  29;  13.  1). 
32.  Rather,  "  This  mystery  Is  a  great  one."  This  profound 
truth,  beyond  man's  power  of  discovering,  but  now  revealed, 
viz.,  of  the  spiritual  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  rep- 
resented by  the  marriage  union,  Is  a  great  one,  of  deep 
Import.  See  Note,  v.  30.  So  "  mystery"  Is  used  of  a  Divine 
truth  not  to  be  discovered  save  by  revelation  of  God  (Ro- 
mans 11.25;  1  Corinthians  15.  51).  The  Vulgate  wrongly 
translates,  "This  is  a  great  sacrament,"  which  is  made  the 
piea  by  the  Romish  Church  (in  spite  of  the  blunder  hav- 
ing been  long  ago  exposed  by  their  own  commentators, 
Cajetan  and  Estius)  for  making  marriage  a  sacrament  ; 
it  is  plain,  not  marriage  in  general,  but  that  of  Christ  and 
the  Church,  is  what  Is  pronounced  to  be  a  "great  mys- 
tery," as  the  words  following  prove,  "J  (emphatic)  say  it 
In  regard  to  Christ  and  to  the  Church"  (so  the  Greek  is 
best  translated).  "I,  while  I  quote  these  words  out  of 
Scripture,  use  them  in  a  higher  sense."  [Conybeabe  and 
HOWSOM.]  33.  Nevertheless — Not  to  pursue  further  the 
mystical  meaning  of  marriage.  Translate  as  Oreek,  "Do 
ye  also  tas  Christ  does)  severally  each  one  so  love,"  <tc. 
The  words,  "  severally  each  one,"  refer  to  them  in  their  tn- 
drvidual  capacity,  contrasted  with  the  previous  collective 
view  of  the  members  of  the  Church  as  the  bride  of  Christ. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ver.  1-24.  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
DRisit:  Masters  and  Servants:  Our  Life  a  War- 
fare: The  Spiritual  Armour  Needed  against 
Spiritual  Foes.  Conclusion.  1,  obey— Stronger  than 
the  expression  as  to  wives,  "submitting,"  or  "being 
subject"  (ch.5. 21).  Obedience  is  more  unreasoning  and 
Implicit;  submission  is  the  willing  sutrjection  of  an  In- 
ferior In  point  of  order  to  one  who  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand. In  the  Lord— Both  parents  and  children  being 
Christians  "In  the  Lord,"  expresses  the  element  in 
™'hlch  the  obedience  Is  to  take  place,  and  the  motive 
to  obeuienoe.  In  Colossians  8.20,  It  is,  "Children,  obey 
your  parents  xn  all  things."  This  clause,  "In  the  Lord," 
would  suggest  the  due  limitation  of  the  obedience  re- 
hired (Acts  5.29;  cf.  on  the  other  hand,  the  abuse,  Mark 
7.  11-13).  right— Even  by  natural  law  we  should  render 
ebedieuoe  to  them  from  whom  we  have  derived  life.  2. 
Here  the  authority  of  revealed  law  Is  added  to  that  of  nat- 
nral  law.  'which  is  . .  .  promise— The  "promise"  Is  not 
made  the  main  motive  to  obedience,  but  an  incidental 
one.  The  main  motive  is,  because  it  is  God's  will  (Deuter- 
onomy 5. 16,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  as  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  ftalh  commanded  thee");  and  that  It  is  so  pecu- 
liarly, Is  shown  by  His  accompanying  It  "xaith  a  promise." 
ttrr* — In  the  decalogue  with  a  special  promise.  The  prom- 
toe  lu  the  second  commandment  Is  a  general  one.    Their 


duty  is  more  expressly  prescribed  to  children  than  »» 
parents;  for  love  descends  rather  than  ascends.  [Baa- 
qel.]  Tills  verse  proves  the  law  In  the  Old  Testament  it 
not  abolished.  3.  long  t»i»  the  earth— In  Exodus  2u.  12, 
"  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  giveth  thee," 
which  St.  Paul  adapts  to  Gospel  times,  by  taking  away  the 
local  and  limited  reference  peculiar  to  the  Jews  in  Ca- 
naan. The  godly  are  equally  blessed  in  every  land,  as  th« 
Jews  were  In  the  land  which  God  gave  them.  This  prom- 
ise Is  always  fulfilled,  either  literally,  or  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  higher  blessing,  viz.,  one  spiritual  and  eteruaJ 
(Job  5.  26 ;  Proverbs  10,  27).  The  substance  and  essence  of 
the  law  are  eternally  In  force:  Its  accidents  alone  (apply- 
ing to  Israel  of  old)  are  abolished  (Romans  6.  15).  4. 
fathers  —  Including  motliers  ;  the  fathers  are  specified  aa 
being  the  fountains  of  domestic  authority.  Fathers  are 
more  prone  to  passion  in  relation  to  their  children  than 
mothers,  whose  fault  Is  rather  over-indulgence,  provok* 
not — Irritate  not,  by  vexatious  commands,  unreasonable 
blame,  and  uncertain  temper.  [Alford.]  Colossians  8. 
21,  "  lest  they  be  discouraged."  nurture — Oreek,  "  disci- 
pline," viz.,  training  by  chastening  in  act  where  needed 
(Job  5. 17;  Hebrews  12.7).  admonition— training  by  words 
(Deuteronomy  6.7;  Proverbs  22.6,  Margin,  "catechise"), 
whether  of  encouragement,  or  remonstrance,  or  reproof, 
according  as  is  required.  [Trench.]  Contrast  1  Samuel 
3.  13,  Margin,  of  the  Lord— such  as  the  Lord  approves, 
and  by  His  Spirit  dictates.  5.  Servants—  Ut.,  "slaves." 
masters  according  to  the  flesh— In  contrast  to  your  true 
and  heavenly  Master  (v.  4).  A  consolatory  hint  that  the 
mastership  to  which  they  were  subject,  was  but  for  a  time 
[Chrysostom];  and  that  their  real  liberty  was  still  their 
own  (1  Corinthians  7.  22).  fear  and  trembling— not  sla- 
vish terror,  but(l  Corinthians 2.  8,  Note;  2  Corinthians 7. 15) 
an  anxious  eagerness  to  do  your  duty,  and  a  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing, as  great  as  Is  produced  In  the  ordinary  slave  by 
"  threatenings"  (v.  9).  singleness — without  double-mlnd- 
edness,  or  "eye-service"  {v.  6),  which  seeks  to  please  out- 
wardly, without  the  sincere  desire  to  make  the  master's 
Interest  at  all  times  the  first  consideration  (1  Chronicles 
29.17;  Matthew  6.22,23;  Luke  11.34).  "Simplicity."  «. 
(Colossians  3.  22.)  Seeking  to  please  their  masters  only  so 
long  as  these  have  their  eyes  on  them:  as  Gehazl  was  a 
very  different  man  In  his  master's  presence  from  what  he 
was  In  his  absence  (2  Kings  5).  men-pleasers — not  Chrlst- 
pleasers  (cf.  Galatians  1.10;  1  Thessalonians  2.  4).  doing 
the  will  of  God — the  unseen  but  ever-present  Master :  the 
best  guarantee  for  your  serving  faithfully  your  earthly 
master  alike  when  present  and  when  absent,  from  the 
heart— lit.,  soul  (Psalm  111.  1 ;  Romans  13. 5).  7.  good  will 
— expressing  his  feeling  towards  his  master;  as  "doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart"  expresses  the  source  of 
that  feeling  (Colossians  3.23).  "Good  will"  Is  stated  by 
Xbnophon  (Economics)  to  be  the  principal  virtue  of  a  slave 
towards  his  master:  a  real  regard  to  his  master's  interest 
as  if  his  own,  a  good  ivill  which  not  even  a  master's  se- 
verity can  extinguish.  8.  any  man  doeth — Oreek,  "  any 
man  shall  have  done,"  t.  e.,  shall  be  found  at  the  Lords 
coming  to  have  done,  the  same— In  full  payment.  In 
heaven's  currency,  shall  .  .  .  receive — (2  Corinthians  5. 
10;  Colossians  3.  25;  but,  all  of  grace,  Luke  17.  10.)  bond  or 
free— (1  Corinthians  7.  22;  12. 13;  Galatians  3.  28 ;  Colossians 
8. 11.)  Christ  does  not  regard  such  distinctions  in  His 
present  dealings  of  grace,  or  in  His  future  Judgment.  The 
slave  that  has  acted  faithfully  for  the  Lord's  sake  to  his 
master,  though  the  latter  may  not  repay  his  faith  fulness, 
shall  have  the  Lord  for  his  Paymaster.  So  the  freeman 
who  has  done  good  for  the  Lord's  sake,  though  man  may 
not  pay  him,  has  the  Lord  for  his  Debtor  (Proverbs  1!).  17) 
9.  the  same  tMnga— Mutatis  mutandis.  Show  the  same 
regard  to  God's  will,  and  to  your  servants'  well-t>elng,  In 
your  relation  to  them,  as  they  ought  to  have  in  their  rela- 
tion to  you.  Love  regulates  the  duties  both  of  servant* 
and  masters,  as  one  and  the  same  light  attempers  various 
colours.  Equality  of  nature  and  faith  is  superior  to  dis- 
tinctions of  rank.  [Benobl.]  Christianity  makes  a'  men 
brothers:  of.  Leviticus  25.  42,  43;  Deuteronomy  15. 12;  Jere- 
miah 84. 14  as  to  how  the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  treat 
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limit  brethren  in  service;  much  more  ought  Christians  to 
*ct  with  Jove,    threatening  —  Greek,  "  the  threatening" 
which  masters  commonly  use.  "  Masters"  In  the  Greek,  is 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  "  despots :"  It  Implies  authority,  but 
not  absolute  domination,    your  Master  also — The  oldest 
MS».  read,  "the  Master  both  of  them  and  you:"  "their 
Master  and  yours."     This  more  forcibly  brings  out  the 
equality    of  slaves  and   masters   in   the    sight   of   God. 
iHNKCA    Thyetles,  607,  says,  "  Whatever  an  inferior  dreads 
from  you,  this  a  superior  Master  threatens  yourselves 
with:  every  authority  here  Is  under  a  higher  above." 
its  you  treat  your  servants  so  will  He  treat  you.    neither 
.  respect  ef  persons— He  will  not,  in  Judging,  acquit 
j<*e  because  thou  art  a  master,  or  condemn  him  because 
he  Is  a  servant  (Acts  10.  31;  Romans  2.  11 ;  Galatlans  2.  6; 
Colosslans  3.  25 ;  1  Peter  1. 17).    Derived  from  Deuteronomy 
W.  17;  2  Chronicles  19.  7.    10.  my  brethren— Some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  omit  these  words.    Some  with  Vulgate  retain 
them.   The  phrase  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Epistle  (see, 
however,  v.  23) ;  if  genuine,  It  is  appropriate  herein  the 
close  of  the  Epistle,  where  he  is  urging  his  fellow-soldiers 
to  the  good  fight  in  the  Christian  armour.    Most  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  for  "  finally,"  read,  "  henceforward,"  or  "  from 
henceforth"   (Galatlans  6.  17).     be  strong  —  Greek,   "be 
strengthened."     in  the  power  of  his  might  —  Christ's 
might:  as  in  ch.  1.  19,  it.  is  the  Father's  might.     11.  the 
whole  armour— The  armour  of  light  (Romans  13.  12);  on 
the  right  hand  and  left  (2  Corinthians  6.  7).    The  panoply 
offensive  and  defensive.    An  image  readily  suggested  by 
the  Roman  armoury,  St.  Paul  being  now  in  Rome.     Re- 
peated emphatically,  v.  13.    In  Romans  13.  14  it  is,  "  Put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  in  putting  on  Him,  and  the 
new  man  in  Him,  we  put  on  "  the  whole  armour  of  God." 
No  opening  at  the  head,  the  feet,  the  heart,  the  belly,  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  tongue,  is  to  be  given  to  Satan.    Be- 
lievers have  once  for  all  overcome  him ;  but  on  the  ground 
of  this  fundamental  victory  gained  over  him,  they  are 
ever  again  to  fight  against  and  overcome  him,  even  as 
they  who  once  die  with  Christ  have  continually  to  mor- 
tify th«)ir  members  upon  earth  (Romans  6. 2-14 ;  Colosslans 
13,5).    of  God— furnished  by  God ;   not  our  own,  else  it 
would  not  stand  (Psalm  35.  1-3).    Spiritual,  therefore,  and 
mighty  through    God,  not  carnal  (2  Corinthians  10.  4). 
wiles — lit.,  "schemes  sought  out"  for  deceiving  (cf.  2  Co- 
rinthians 11.  14).    the  devil— the  ruling  chief  of  the  foes 
(v  12)  organized  into  a  kingdom  of  darkness  (Matthew  12. 
28),  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  light.    13.  Greek,  "  For  our 
wrestling  ('  the  wrestling  '  In  which  we  are  engaged)  is  not 
against  flesh,"  <ic.    Flesh  and  blood  foes  are  Satan's  mere 
tools,  the  real  foe  lurking  behind  them  is  Satan  himself, 
with  whom  our  conflict  is.    "  Wrestling  "  implies  that  it 
is  a  hand-to-hand  and  foot-to-foot  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery :  to  "wrestle  successfully  with  Satan,  we  must  wrestle 
with  God  in  irresistible  prayer  like  Jacob  (Genesis  32.  24- 
16;   Hosea  12.  4).      Translate,  "  The  principalities  .  .  .  the 
powers  "  (ch.  1.  21 ;  Note  ;  3. 10 ;  Colossians  1. 16).    The  same 
grades  of  power  are  specified  in  the  case  of  the  demons 
here,  as  in  that  of  angels  there  (cf.  Romans  8.  38;  1  Corin- 
thians 15.24;  Colossiaus  2. 15).    The  Epheslans  had  prac- 
tised sorcery  (Acts  19. 19),  so  that  he  appropriately  treats 
of  evil  spirits  in  addressing  them.    The  more  clearly  any 
book  of  Scripture,  as  this,  treats  of  the  economy  of  the 
kingdom  of  light,  the  more  clearly  does  it  set  forth  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.    Hence,  nowhere  does  the  satanic 
kingdom  come  more  clearly  into  view  than  in  the  Gospels 
which  treat  of  Christ,  the  true  Light,    rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world  —  Greek,  "age"  or  "course  of  the 
world."    But  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  of  world."    Translate, 
"  Against  the  world-rulers  of  this  (present)  darkness  "  (ch. 
2.  2;  6.  8;  Luke  22.  53;  Colossians  1. 13).    On  Satan  and  his 
demons  being  "  world-rulers,"  cf.  John  12. 31 ;  14.  30 ;   16. 
11;  Luke  4.  6;  2  Corinthians  4.  4;  1  John  5.19,  Greek,  "lleth 
In  the  wicked  one."   Though  they  be  "  world-rulers,"  they 
ire  not  the  ruler  of  the  universe;  and  their  usurped  rule 
rf  the  world  is  soon  to  cease,  when  He  shall  "come  whose 
right  it  is  "  (Ezekiel  21.  27).    Two  cases  prove  Satan  not  to 
Ma  mere  subjective  fancy:  (1.)  Christ's  temptation;  (2.) 
i*a  s*»txj*noe  oi  demons  into   he  ?wiue  (for  these  are  in- 


capable of  such  fancies).  Satan  tries  to  parody,  or 
tate  in  a  perverted  way,  God's  working  (2  Corinthian* 
11.  13, 14).  So  when  God  became  incarnate,  Satan,  by  hia 
demons,  took  forcible  possession  of  human  bodies.  Thaw 
the  demoniacally  possessed  were  not  peculiarly  wicked, 
but  miserable,  and  so  flt  subjects  fox  Jesus'  pity.  St.  Paul 
makes  no  mention  of  demoniacal  possession,  so  that  In 
the  time  he  wrote,  it  seems  to  have  ceased;  It  probably 
was  restricted  to  the  period  of  the  Lord's  incarnation,  and 
of  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  spiritual  wickednes* 
—rather  as  Greek,  "  The  spiritual  Jtosts  of  wickedness." 
As  three  of  the  clauses  describe  the  power,  so  this  fourth, 
the  wickedness  of  our  spiritual  foes  (Matthew  12.  45).  in 
high  platen—  Greek,  "heavenly  places:"  in  ch.  2.  2,  "the 
air,"  where  see  the  Note.  The  alteration  of  expression  to 
"  in  heavenly  places, "  is  in  order  to  mark  the  higher  range 
of  their  powers  than  ours,  they  having  been,  up  to  the  as- 
cension (Revelation  12.  5,  9,  10),  dwellers  "  in  the  heavenly 
places  "  (Job  1.  7),  and  being  now  in  the  regions  of  the  air 
which  are  called  the  heavens.  Moreover,  pride  and  pre- 
sumption are  the  sins  in  heavenly  places  to  which  they 
tempt  especially,  being  those  by  which  they  themselves 
fell  from  heavenly  places  (Isaiah  14. 12-15).  But  believers 
have  naught  to  fear,  being  "blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings  in  the  heavenly  places"  (ch.  1.  3).  13.  take  .  . 
of  God— not  "  make,"  God  has  done  that :  you  have  only 
to  "  take  up  "  and  put  it  on.  The  Ephesians  were  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  the  gods  giving  armour  to  mythical 
heroes:  thus  St.  Paul's  allusion  would  be  appropriate, 
the  evil  day  —the  day  of  Satan's  special  assaults  (v.  12,  16) 
in  life  and  at  the  dying  hour  (cf.  Revelation  3.  10).  W« 
must  have  our  armour  always  on,  to  be  ready  against  the 
evil  day  which  may  come  at  any  moment,  the  war  being 
perpetual  (Psalm  41.  1,  Margin),  done  all— rather,  "  ac- 
complished all  things,"  viz.,  necessary  to  the  fight,  and  be- 
coming a  good  soldier,  stand— The  repetition  in  v.  11, 14, 
shows  that  standing,  i.  e.,  maintaining  our  ground,  not 
yielding  or  fleeing,  is  the  grand  aim  of  the  Christian  sol- 
dier. Translate  as  Greek,  "  Having  girt  about  your  loins 
with  truth,"  i.e.,  with  truthfulness,  sincerity,  a  good  con- 
science (2  Corinthians  1. 12;  1  Timothy  1.  5, 18;  8.  9).  Truth 
is  the  band  that  girds  up  and  keeps  together  the  flowing 
robes,  so  as  that  the  Christian  soldier  may  be  unencum- 
bered for  action.  So  the  Passover  was  eaten  with  the 
loins  girt,  and  the  shoes  on  the  feet  (Exodus  12.  11;  cf. 
Isaiah  5.  27;  Luke  12.  35).  Faithfulness  (LXX.,  "truth") 
Is  the  girdle  of  Messiah  (Isaiah  11. 5) :  so  truth  of  His  follow- 
ers, having  on—  Greek,  "  having  put  on."  breastplate 
of  righteousness  —  Isaiah  59.  17,  similarly  of  Messiah. 
"Righteousness"  is  here  joined  with  "truth,"  as  in  ch. 
6. 9 :  righteoumess  in  works,  truth  in  words  [ESTitrs]  (1  John 
3.  7).  Christ's  righteousness  inwrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit. 
"  Faith  and  love,"  t.  e.,  faith  working  righteousness  by 
love,  are  "the  breastplate"  in  1  Tbessalonians  5.8.  19. 
Translate,  "  Having  shod  your  feet "  (referring  to  the  san- 
dals, or  to  the  military  shoes  then  used),  the  prepara- 
tion—rather, "the  preparedness,"  or  "  readiness  of,"  i.  «., 
arising  from  the  "  Gospel "  (Psalm  10. 17).  Preparedness 
to  do  and  suffer  all  that  God  wills;  readiness  for  march, 
as  a  Christian  soldier.  Gospel  of  peace— (cf.  Luke  L  7t» ; 
Romans  10. 16).  The  "peace  "  within  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  raging  of  the  outward  conflict  (Isaiah 
26.  3;  Phllippians  4.  7).  16.  Above  all— rather,  "Over 
all;"  so  as  to  cover  all  that  has  been  put  on  before. 
Three  integuments  are  specified,  the  breastplate,  girdle, 
and  shoes;  two  defences,  the  helmet  and  shield;  and 
two  offensive  weapons,  the  sword  and  the  spear  (prayer). 
Alfobd  translates,  "Besides  all,"  as  the  Greek  is 
translated,  Luke  3.  20.  But  If  It  meant  this,  it  would 
have  come  last  in  the  list  (cf.  Colossians  S.  14).  shield 
—the  large  oblong  oval  door-like  shield  of  the  Romans, 
four  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  broad;  not  ths 
small  round  buckler,  ye  shall  be  able— not  merely  "ys 
may."  The  shield  of  faith  will  certainly  intercept,  and 
so  "quench,  all  the  fiery  darts"  (an  image  from  the  an- 
cient fire-darts,  formed  of  cane,  with  tow  and  combus- 
tibles lguited  on  the  head  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  set  firs  M 
wood-work,  tents,  Ac.)    of  the  wicked—  rathar  "of  tte» 
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stci  on"  Faith  conquers  him  (1  Peter  5.  9),  and  hla 
larts  of  temptation  to  wrath,  last,  revenge,  despair,  Ac 
ft  overcomes  the  world  (1  John  5.  4),  and  so  the  prince  of 
ine  world  (1  John  5. 18).  17.  t*he— A  different  Greek  word 
from  that  In  t>.  13, 16;  translate,  therefore,  "Receive,"  "ac- 
oept,"  vis*,  the  helmet  ofTe red  by  the  Lord,  viz., "  salvation" 
appropriated,  as  1  Thessalonians  5.  8,  "Helmet,  the  hope 
Of  salvation  ;"  not  an  nnoertaln  hope,  bat  one  that  brings 
with  It  no  shame  of  disappointment  (Romans  5.  5).  It  Is 
subjoined  to  the  shield  of  faith,  as  being  Its  Inseparable 
accompaniment  (cf.  Romans  5.  1,  5).  The  head  of  the 
soldier  was  among  the  principal  parts  to  be  defended,  as 
on  It  the  deadliest  strokes  might  fall,  and  it  is  the  head 
that  commands  the  whole  body.  The  head  is  the  seat  of 
the  mind,  which,  when  It  has  laid  hold  of  the  sure  Gospel 
"  hope"  of  eternal  life,  will  not  receive  false  doctrine,  or 
give  way  to  Satan's  temptations  to  despair.  God,  by  this 
hope,  "  lifts  up  the  head"  (Psalm  3.  3 ;  Luke  21.  28),  sword 
•T  the  Spirit— i.  «.,  furnished  by  the  Spirit,  who  inspired 
the  writers  of  the  word  of  God  (2  Peter  1.  21).  Again  the 
Trinity  la  Implied :  the  Spirit  here ;  and  Christ  In  "  salva- 
tion "  and  God  the  Father,  v.  13  (cf.  Hebrew  4. 12;  Revela- 
tion 1.  II ;  X  12).  The  two-edged  sword,  catting  both  ways 
(Paalm  45.  3,  5),  striking  some  with  conviction  and  con- 
version, and  others  with  condemnation  (Isaiah  II.  4; 
Revelation  11. 15),  is  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  (Isaiah  49. 2),  in 
too  hand  of  His  saints  (Psalm  149.  6).  Christ's  use  of  this 
swur-i  in  the  temptation  is  our  pattern  as  to  how  we  are 
to  wield  It  against  Satan  (Matthew  4.  4,  7, 10).  There  is  no 
armour  specified  for  the  back,  but  only  for  the  front  of 
the  body;  Implying  that  we  most  never  tarn  oar  back  to 
the  foe  (Luke  9.  62) ;  our  only  safety  is  In  resisting  cease- 
teasly  (Matthew  4.  11;  James  4.  7).  18.  always—  Greek, 
"In  every  season;"  Implying  opportunity  and  exigency 
(Ooloaslans  4.  2).  St.  Paul  uses  the  very  words  of  Jesus  In 
Luke  2L  30  (a  Gospel  which  he  quotes  elsewhere,  in  unde- 
signed consonance  with  the  fact  of  St.  Luke  being  his 
associate  in  travel,  1  Corinthians  11.  23,  Ac. ;  1  Timothy  5. 
18).  Cf.  Luke  18.  1;  RomanB  12.  12;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  17. 
with  all — C  «.,  every  kind  of.  prayer — a  sacred  term  for 
prayer  In  general,  supplication — a  common  term  for  a 
special  kind  of  prayer  [Harjless],  an  imploring  request. 
"Prayer"  for  obtaining  blessings,  "supplication"  for 
averting  evils  which  we  fear.  [Gbotitjs.]  la  the  Spirit- 
to  be  Joined  with  "  praying."  It  Is  he  in  us,  as  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  who  prays,  and  enables  us  to  pray  (Romans 
i.  15,  26;  Galatlans  4.  6;  Jude  20).  watching— not  sleeping 
(ch.  5.  14;  Psalm  88.  13;  Matthew  26.  41).  8o  In  the  temple 
a  perpetual  watch  was  maintained  (cf.  Anna,  Lake  2.  37). 
thereunto— "  watching  unto"  (with  a  view  to)  prayer  and 
supplication,  with—  Greek,  "In."  Persevering  constancy 
("perseverance")  and  (i.  e.,  exhibited  In)  supplication  are 
to  be  the  element  in  which  our  watchfulness  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, for  all  Mints — as  none  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  need 
the  intercessions  of  his  fellow-Christians.  19.  for  ine — A 
iifferent  Greek  preposition  from  that  Inc.  18;  translate, 
therefore,  "on  my  behalf."  that  I  may  open  my  mouth 
beldly — rather,  "  That  there  may  be  given  to  me  '  utter- 
iaw  '  or  '  speech'  in  the  opening  of  my  mouth  (when  I  un- 


dertake to  speak ;  a  formula  used  in  set  and  solemn  speech, 
Job  3.  1 ;  Daniel  10.  16),  so  as  with  boldners  to  make  know*," 
Ac.  Bold  plainness  of  speech  was  the  more  needed,  as  tha 
Gospel  la  a  "  mystery"  undiscoverable  by  mere  reasoa, 
and  only  known  by  revelation.  Paul  looked  for  utterance 
to  be  given  him;  he  did  not  depend  on  his  natural  or  ac- 
quired power.  The  shortest  road  to  any  heart  is  round  by 
heaven ;  pray  to  God  to  open  the  door  and  to  open  your 
mouth,  so  as  to  avail  yourself  of  every  opening  'Jeremiah 
L  7,  8;  Ezeklel  3.  8,  9,  11;  2  Corinthians  4.  13).  40.  For— 
Greek,  as  in  v.  19,  "  On  behalf  of  which."  an  ambuuder 
In  bonds— A  paradox.  Ambassadors  were  held  inviolable 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  could  not,  without  outrage  te 
every  sacred  right,  be  put  in  chains.  Yet  Christ's  "am- 
bassador Is  in  a  chain r'  The  Greek  is  singular.  The  Ro- 
mans used  to  bind  a  prisoner  to  a  soldier  by  a  single  chain, 
in  a  kind  of  free  custody.  So  Acts  28. 16,  20,  "  I  am  bound 
with  this  chain."  The  term,  "bonds"  (plural),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  used  when  the  prisoner's  hands  or  feet 
were  bound  together  (Acts  26.  29) ;  cf.  Acts  12.  6,  where  the 
plural  marks  the  distinction.  The  singular  is  only  used 
of  the  particular  kind  of  custody  described  above ;  an  un- 
designed coincidence.  [Palbt.]  '41.  that  ye  else — as  I 
have  been  discussing  things  relating  to  you,  so  that  ye 
also  may  know  about  me  (cf.  Colossians  4.  7,  8).  Nkandeb 
takes  It,  "Ye  also,"  as  well  as  the  Colossians  (Colossiana 
4.  7).(T)  my  affair*—  Greek,  "the  things  concerning  ma" 
how  I  do — how  I  fare.  Tychlcna—  an  Asiatic,  and  so  a 
fit  messenger  bearing  the  respective  Epistles  to  Epheeua 
and  Colosse(Acts  20.  4;  2  Timothy  4.  12).  a—  Greek,  "tht 
beloved  brother,"  <tc. ;  the  same  epithet  as  in  Colossians 

4.  7.  minister — i.  e.,  servant.  In  the  Lord— In  the  Lord'i 
work.  *3.  for  the  urnt  purpose —  Greek,  "for  this  very 
purpose."  Colossians  4. 8  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
as  this  verse,  our  affairs — Greek,  "  the  things  concerning 
as,"  viz.,  concerning  myself.  "Aristarchus,  my  fellow- 
prisoner,  and  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Colos- 
sians 4. 10).  »3.  love  with  faith— Faith  Is  presupposed 
as  theirs ;  he  prays  that  love  may  accompany  It  (Galatlana 

5.  6).  34.  Contrast  the  malediction  on  all  who  love  Hla 
not  (1  Corinthians  16.  22).  In  ilncerlt y—  Greek,  "  in  incor 
ruption,"  i.  e.,  not  as  English  Version,  but  "with  an  isa 
mortal  (constant)  love."  [Wahl.]  Cf.  "that  which  la  not 
corruptible"  (1  Peter  3. 4).  Not  a  fleeting,  earthly  love,  but 
a  spiritual  and  eternal  one.  [Alfobd.]  Contrast  Colos- 
sians 2.  22,  worldly  things  "  which  perish  with  the  using." 
Ct  1  Corinthians  9.  25,  "corruptible  .  .  .  incorruptioii 
crown."  "Purely,"  "hollly"  [Estit/b],  without  the  cor- 
ruption of  sin  (Note,  1  Corinthians  3. 17;  2  Peter  L  4;  Jude 
10).  Where  the  Lord  Jesus  has  a  true  believer,  there  I 
have  a  brother.  [Bishop  M'Ilwaine.]  He  who  is  good 
enough  for  Christ,  is  good  enough  for  me.  [R.  Hall.  J  The 
differences  of  opinion  among  real  Christians  are  compar- 
atively small,  and  show  that  they  are -not  following  one 
another  like  silly  sheep,  each  trusting  the  one  before  him. 
Their  agreement  In  the  main,  whilst  showing  their  inde- 
pendence as  witnesses  by  differing  in  non-essentials,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  all  In  the  right  di- 
rection (Acts  15.  8,  9;  1  Corinthians  1.  2:  12.  S). 


THE   EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE   AP08TLE  TO  THE 

PHILIPPIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Tmm  ncTKKj*  a.l  kviduci  for  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  is  strong.  The  style,  manner  of  thought,  and  do**- 
trine,  aoooni  with  St.  Paul's.  The  Incidental  allusions  also  establish  his  authorship.  Palky  (Horrn  Paulines,  ch.  7. 
Instances  the  mention  of  the  object  of  Epaphroditus'  Journey  to  Rome,  the  Phllippian  contribution  to  St.  Paolt 
wants,  Epaphrodltua'  sickness  (ch.  L  7;  2.  25-30;  4. 10-18),  the  fact  that  Timothy  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul  at  Phli- 
tppl  (ch.  L  1 ;  2. 19),  the  reference  to  his  being  a  prisoner  at  Rome  now  for  a  long  time  (oh.  L  12-14 ;  2. 17-21),  hla  wllllne- 
aeas  to  die  (cf.  oh.  L  23,  with  2  Corinthian*  &.  8),  the  reference  to  the  Phllippian*  having  s*en  his  ma) treatment  at 
•fclllppl  (ch.  1.  29.  SO;  2.  1,  2u 
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PHILIPPIANS. 

The  isTEKNAi,   kvijjenck  Is  equally  decisive:  Polycakp,  ad  Philippenses,  sec.  S.  and   11;  lMi».anJB, 
Bwreses,  4. 18,  sec.  4;  Clement  or  Alexandria,  Pcedagogut,  1. 1.,  p,  107;  The  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyon* 
Vienna,  m  Eusebius'   Ecclesiastical  History,  5.  2;   Tkbtulxian,  Returrectlo  earnit,  c.23;    Oriqbh,  Oelsus,  1.  3.,  p.  l*i 
Ctpslian,  Testimonies  o.qainxt  the  Jews,  3.  39. 

PhiUppl  was  the  first  (i.  *.,  the  farthest  from  Rome,  and  first  which  met  Paal  In  entering  Macedonia)  Macedonia* 
*ty  of  the  district,  called  Macedonia  Prima  (so  called  as  lying  farthest  eastward).  The  Greek  (Acts  16.  13)  should  not  b* 
x»nsl».ted  "  the  chief  city,"  as  English  Version,  bat  as  above  [Alford.]  Not  it,  but  Thessalonlca,  was  the  chief  city 
irf  the  province,  and  Amphlpolls,  of  the  district  called  Macedonia  Prima.  It  was  a  Roman  "  colony"  (Acta  1*.  13), 
tnt" d*  so  by  Augustus,  to  commemorate  his  famous  victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  A  colony  was  in  fact  a  portlo* 
3&  Rome  Itself  transplanted  to  the  provinces,  an  offshoot  from  Rome,  and  as  it  were  a  portrait  of  the  mother  city  on  a 
amall  scale.  [Actjub  Gkllius,  16. 13.]  Its  inhabitants  were  Roman  citizens,  having  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman 
tribes,  governed  by  their  own  senate  and  magistrates,  and  not  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  with  the  Roman  law 
and  Latin  language. 

Paul,  with  Silas  and  Timothy,  planted  the  Gospel  there  (Acts  16. 12,  <tc),  In  his  second  missionary  Journey,  a.  d.  51. 
Doubtless  he  visited  it  again  on  his  Journey  from  Ephesue  Into  Macedonia  (Acts  20.  1);  and  Acts  20.  8,  6,  expressly 
mentions  his  third  visit  on  his  return  from  Greece  (Corinth)  to  Syria  by  way  of  Macedonia.  His  sufferings  at  Phillppi 
(Acts  16. 1ft,  Ac.)  strengthened  the  Christian  bond  of  union  between  him  and  his  Phlllppian  converts,  who  also,  liks 
him,  were  exposed  to  trials  for  the  Gospel's  sake  (1  Thessalonlans  2.  2).  They  alone  sent  supplies  for  his  temporal 
wants,  twice  shortly  after  he  had  left  them  (Phlllpplans  4.  15, 16),  and  again  a  third  time  shortly  before  writing  this 
Epistle  (Phlllpplans  4. 10, 18;  2  Corinthians  11.  8).  This  fervent  attachment  on  their  part  was,  perhaps,  also  in  pari 
due  to  the  fact  that  few  Jews  were  In  Phillppi,  as  In  other  scenes  of  his  labours,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion. There  was  no  synagogue,  but  merely  a  Jewish  Proseucha,  or  oratory,  by  the  river  side.  So  that  there  only 
do  we  read  of  his  meeting  no  opposition  from  Jews,  but  only  from  the  masters  of  the  divining  damsel,  whose  gains 
had  been  pat  an  end  to  by  her  being  dispossessed. 

Though  the  Philippian  Church  was  as  yet  free  from  Jndalzing  influence,  yet  it  needed  to  be  forewarned  of  thai 
danger  which  might  at  anytime  assail  It  from  without  (ch.  8. 2);  even  as  such  evil  Influences  bad  crept  Into  the  Gala- 
ttan  ohurches.  In  ch.  4.  2,  8  we  find  a  trace  of  the  fact  recorded  In  the  history  (Act*  16. 13, 14),  that  femaU  converts 
were  among  the  first  to  receive  the  Gospel  at  Phllippl. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  Chnroh,  we  gather  from  2  Corinthians  8. 1,  2  that  Its  members  were  poor,  yet  most  liberal ;  and 
from  Phlllpplans  1.  28-80,  that  they  were  undergoing  persecution.  The  only  blemish  referred  to  in  their  character 
was,  on  the  part  of  some  members,  a  tendency  to  dissension.  Hence  arise  his  admonitions  against  disputing*  (oh.  1 
37;  2.  1-4,  12,  14 ;  4.2). 

The  object  of  the  Epistle  Is  general:  not  only  to  thank  the  Phlllpplans  for  their  contribution  sent  by  Bjaphro- 
dltus,  who  was  now  In  returning  to  take  back  the  apostle's  letter,  but  to  express  his  Christian  love  and  sympathy, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  a  life  consonant  with  that  of  Christ,  and  to  warn  them  against  existing  dissensions,  and  future 
possible  assaults  of  Judaizers  from  without.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  Epistle  alone,  as  compared  with  the  others, 
that,  amidst  many  commendations,  there  are  no  express  censures  of  those  to  whom  It  Is  addressed.  No  doctrinal 
error,  or  schism,  has  as  yet  sprung  up ;  the  only  blemish  hinted  at  is,  that  some  of  the  Phlllppian  Chnroh  were  some- 
what wanting  In  lowliness  of  mind,  the  result  of  which  want  was  disputation.  Two  women,  Euodlas  and  Syntyche,  are 
mentioned  as  having  erred  In  this  respect.  The  Epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  Affectionate  address  to 
'he  Phlllpplans ;  reference  to  his  own  state  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  to  theirs,  and  to  his  mission  of  Epaphrodltus 
to  them  (oh.  1.  and  2).  Epaphrodltus  probably  held  a  leading  office  In  the  Phlllppian  Church,  perhaps  as  a  presbyter 
Alter  Tyohicus  and  Gnestmus  had  departed  (a.  d.  62),  carrying  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colosslans,  and  Phil* 
nson,  St.  Paul  was  cheered  In  his  Imprisonment  by  the  arrival  of  Epaphrodltus  with  the  Phlllppian  contribution. 
That  faithful  "brother,  companion  in  labour,  and  fellow-soldier"  (ch.  2.  25),  had  brought  on  himself  by  the  fatigues 
of  tbe  Journey  a  dangerous  sickness  (ch.  2.  26,  30).  But  now  that  he  was  recovered,  he  "  longed"  (ch  2.  26)  to  return  to 
his  Phlllppian  flock,  and  in  person  to  relieve  their  anxiety  on  his  behalf,  In  respect  to  his  sickness ;  and  the  apostle 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  them  a  letter  of  grateful  acknowledgments  and  Christian  ex- 
hortations. II.  Caution  against  Judaizing  teachers,  supported  by  reference  to  his  own  former  and  present  feeling 
towards  Jewish  legalism  (oh.  3).  III.  Admonitions  to  Individuals,  and  to  the  Church  in  general,  thanks  for  their 
seasonable  aid,  and  concluding  benedictions  and  salutations. 

This  Epistle  was  written  from  Rome  during  the  imprisonment,  the  beginning  of  which  is  related  In  Acts  28. 16,  30, 
90,  31.  The  reference  to  "Caesar's  household"  (ch.  4.  22),  and  to  the  "  palace"  (ch.  1.  18,  Greek,  Prastorium,  probably,  the 
barrack  o/  the  Pratorian  body-guard,  attached  to  the  palace  of  Nero)  confirms  this.  It  must  have  been  during  his  first 
Imprisonment  at  Rome,  for  the  mention  of  the  Prastorium  agrees  with  the  fact  that  it  was  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment he  was  In  the  custody  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  and  his  situation,  described  In  ch.  1. 12-14,  agrees  with  his  situa- 
tion in  the  first  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  (Acts  28.  30,  81).  The  following  reasons  show,  moreover,  that  It  was 
written  towards  the  close  of  that  imprisonment :  (1.)  He,  In  it,  expresses  his  expectation  of  the  Immediate  decision  of 
his  cause  (ch.  2.  23).  (2.)  Enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the  Phlllpplans  to  hear  of  his  imprisonment,  to  send  Epaphro- 
dltus to  him,  to  hear  of  Epaphrodltus'  arrival  and  sickness,  and  send  back  word  to  Rome  of  their  distress  (ch.  2.  26). 
(3.)  It  must  have  been  written  after  the  three  other  Epistles  sent  from  Rome,  viz.,  Colosslans,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon; 
flor  Luke  is  no  longer  with  him  (ch.  2.  20),  otherwise  he  would  have  been  specified  as  saluting  them,  having  formerly 
laboured  among  them,  whereas  he  is  mentioned  as  with  him,  Colosslans  4. 14;  Philemon  24.  Again,  in  Ephesians  L 
19,30,  his  freedom  to  preach  Is  implied  :  but  in  ch.  1. 13-18,  his  bondage  Is  dwelt  on,  and  it  Is  implied  that,  not  himself 
but  others,  preached,  and  made  his  Imprisonment  known.  Again,  in  Philemon  22,  he  confidently  anticipates  his  re- 
lease, which  contrasts  with  the  more  depressed  anticipations  of  this  Epistle.  (4.)  A  considerable  time  had  elapsed 
•luce  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment,  for  "  his  bonds"  to  have  become  so  widely  known,  and  to  have  produced 
s  ich  good  effects  for  the  Gospel  (ch.  1. 13).  (5.)  There  is  evidently  an  increase  In  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  im- 
plied now,  as  compared  with  the  early  stage  of  It,  as  described  in  Acts  'M. ;  of.  oh.  1.  29,  30;  2.  27.  History  furnishes  a 
jrobable  clue  to  account  for  this  increase  of  vigour.  In  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  Imprisonment  (a.  d.  62),  Burro* 
the  Prastorian  Prefect,  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed  (Acts  26. 16,  "  the  captain  of  tbe  guard"),  died  ;  and 
*T*ro  the  emperor  having  divorced  Octavla,  and  married  Poppcea,  a  Jewish  proselytess  (who  then  caused  her  rival, 
Xavla.  to  be  murdered,  and  gloated  over  tbe  head  of  her  victim),  exalted  Tlgelllnus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
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rt*£a.  a  mo»ster  of  wickedness,  to  the  Preetorlan  Prefecture.  It  was  then  he  seems  to  have  been  remoyaj  front  n»* 
awn  bouse  Into  the  Prwtorlum,  or  barrack  of  the  Pranorlan  guards,  attached  to  the  palace,  for  stricter  custody  ;  nn«J 
h#iute  he  writes  with  less  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  his  trial  (ch.  2.  17;  3.  11).  Some  of  the  Prietorlan 
guards  who  had  the  custody  of  him  before,  would  then  naturally  make  known  his  "bonds,"  In  accordance  with  ch. 
i.  18;  from  the  smaller  Prsetoriau  body-guard  at  the  palace  the  report  would  spread  to  the  general  permaueut  Prw> 
torian  camp,  which  Tiberius  had  established  north  of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls.  He  had  arrived  in  Rome,  Fe«v 
ruary,  61 ;  the  "  two  whole  years  (Acts  20. 30)  in  his  own  hired  house"  ended  February,  63,  so  that  the  date  of  this  Epu* 
tie.  written  shortly  after,  evidently  .whilst  the  danger  was  imminent,  would  be  abeut  spring  or  summer,  63.  Tint 
providence  of  God  averted  the  danger.  He  probably  was  thought  beneath  the  notice  of  Tlgellinus,  who  was  more 
Intent  on  court  Intrigues.  The  death  of  Nero's  favourite,  Pallas,  the  brother  of  Felix,  this  same  year  also  took  out 
of  the  way  another  source  of  danger. 

The  style  Is  abrupt  and  discontinuous,  his  fervour  of  affection  leading  him  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  theme  to 
another  (ch.  2.  18, 19-24,  25-30;  3. 1,  2,  3,  4-14,  15).  In  no  Epistle  does  he  use  so  warm  expressions  of  love.  In  ch.  4  1  he 
Kerns  at  a  loss  for  words  sufficient  to  express  all  the  extent  aud  ardour  of  his  affection  !t>r  uie  Philipplaus:  "My 
brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  Joy  and  crown,  so  staud  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beioved."  The  men- 
tion Of  bishops  and  deacons  in  ch.  1.  1  is  due  to  the  late  date  of  the  Epistle,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  had  began  to 
assume  that  order  which  is  laid  down  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  which  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the  first  and 
purest  age  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-80.  Inscription.  Thanksgiving  and  Prayers 
roBTHB  Flourishing  Spiritual  State  of  the  Philip- 
pians.  His  Own  Staitb  at  Rome,  and  the  Result  of 
his  Imprisonment  in  Spreading  the  Gospel.  Ex- 
hortation to  Christian  Consistency.  1.  Tlmotheus 
—mentioned  as  being  well  known  to  the  Phillppians 
(Acta  16.  8, 10-12),  and  now  present  with  Paul.  Not  that 
Timothy  had  any  share  in  writing  the  Epistle;  for  St. 
Paul  presently  uses  the  first  person  singular,  "I,"  not 
"we"  (v.  8).  The  mention  of  his  name  Implies  merely 
that  Timothy  Joined  in  affectionate  remembrances  to 
them,  servants  of  Jesus  Christ— The  oldest  MSS.  read 
the  order,  "Christ  Jesus."  St.  Paul  does  not  call  himself 
"an  apostle,"  as  In  the  inscriptions  of  other  Epistles;  for 
the  Phillppians  needed  not  to  be  reminded  of  his  apos- 
tolic authority.  He  writes  rather  in  a  tone  of  affectionate 
familiarity,  all— So  v.  4,7,8,25;  ch.  2. 17,  26.  It  lmpllescom- 
prehensive  affection  which  desired  not  to  forget  any  one 
among  them  "all."  bishop*— Synonymous  with  "pres- 
byters" In  the  apostolical  churches ;  as  appears  from  the 
same  persons  being  called  "elders  of  the  Church"  at 
Kphesua  (Acts  20.  17),  and  "overseers"  (Acts  20.  28),  Greek, 
"  bishops."  And  Titus  1. 5,  cf.  with  v.  7.  This  Is  the  earli- 
est letter  of  St.  Paul  where  bishops  and  deacons  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  only  one  where  they  are  separately  ad- 
dressed in  the  salutation.  This  accords  with  the  proba- 
ble course  of  events,  deduced  alike  from  the  letters  and 
history.  Whilst  the  apostles  were  constantly  visiting 
the  churches  in  person  or  by  messengers,  regular  pastors 
would  be  less  needed ;  but  when  some  were  removed  by 
various  causes,  provision  for  the  permanent  order  of  the 
churches  would  be  needed.  Hence  the  three  pastoral  let- 
ters, subsequent  to  this  Epistle,  give  Instruction  as  to 
the  due  appointment  of  bishops  and  deacons.  It  agrees 
with  this  new  want  of  the  Church,  when  other  apostles 
were  dead  or  far  away,  and  Paul  long  in  prison,  that 
bishops  and  deacons  should  be  prominent  for  the  first 
time  in  the  opening  salutation.  Tlie  Spirit  thus  inti- 
mated that  the  churches  were  to  look  up  to  their  own 
pastors,  now  that  the  miraculous  gifts  were  passing  into 
God's  ordinary  providence,  and  the  presence  of  the  in- 
spired apostles,  the  dispensers  of  those  gifts,  was  to  bo 
withdrawn.  [Paley's  llvrcr.  Paulirvce.]  "  Presbyter,"  im- 
plied the  rank;  "bishop,"  tJie  duties  of  the  office.  [Nean- 
DER.J  Naturally,  when  the  apostles  who  had  the  chief 
supervision  were  no  more,  one  among  the  presbyters  pre- 
sided and  received  the  name  "Bishop,"  In  the  n?ore  re- 
stricted and  modern  sense ;  Just  as  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue one  of  the  elders  presided  as  "  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue." Observe,  the  apostle  addresses  the  Church  (i.  e., 
the  congregation)  more  directly  than  its  presiding  min- 
isters (Colossians  4.  17 ;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  12;  Hebrews  13. 
24;  Revelation  1.  4, 11).  The  bishops  more  managed  the 
internal,  the  deacons  the  external,  affairs  of  the  Church. 
The  )Vural  number  shows  there  was  more  than  one 
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bishop  or  presbyter,  and  more  than  one  deacon  in  the 
Church  at  Philippi.  S4.  Grace  .  .  .  peace— The  very  form 
of  this  salutation  implies  the  union  of  Jew,  Greek,  and 
Roman.  The  Greek  salutation  was  "Joy"  (chairein),  akin 
to  the  Greek  for  "grace"  {charts).  The  Roman  was 
"health,"  the  intermediate  term  between  grace  and  peace. 
The  Hebrew  was  "peace,"  including  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  prosperity.  Grace  must  come  first  if  we  are  to 
have  true  peace,  from  .  .  .  from — Omit  the  second 
"from:"  as  In  the  Greek,  "God  our  Father"  and  "the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  most  closely  connected.  3.  Trans- 
late, "In  all  my  remembrance  of  you."  4>  making  re- 
quest.— translate,  "  making  my  request."  for  you  all — 
The  frequent  repetition  in  this  Epistle  of  "all"  with 
"you,"  marks  that  Paul  desires  to  declare  his  love  for  alX 
alike,  and  will  not  recognize  any  divisions  among  them. 
•with  Joy— The  characteristic  feature  in  this  Epistle,  a« 
love  is  in  that  to  the  Ephesians  (cf.  v.  18;  ch.  2.  2,  19,  28;  8. 
1;  4.1,4).  Love  and  joy  are  the  two  first-fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Joy  gives  especial  animation  to  prayers.  I! 
marked  his  high  opinion  of  them,  that  there  was  almoal 
everything  In  them  to  give  him  Joy,  and  almost  nothing 
to  give  him  pain.  5.  Ground  of  his  "thanking  God"  (ti 
3):  "For  your  (continued)  fellowship  (i.e.,  real  spiritual 
participation)  in  {lit.,  'in  regard  to')  the  Gospel  from  tht 
first  day  (of  your  becoming  partakers  in  it)  until  now.' 
Believers  have  the  fellowship  of  the  Son  of  God  (I  Corin. 
thians  1.  9)  and  of  the  Father  (1  John  1.  3)  In  the  Gospel 
by  becoming  partakers  of  "the  fellowship  of  the  Holj 
Ghost"  (2  Corinthians  13.  14),  and  exercise  that  fellowshij 
by  acts  of  communion,  not  only  the  communion  of  th* 
Lord's  Supper,  but  holy  liberality  to  brethren  and  minis 
ters  (ch.  4.  10,  15,  "communicated  .  .  .  concerning  giving;' 
2  Corinthians 9. 13;  Galatians  6.6;  Hebrews  13.16,  "To com 
muuicate  forget  not").  6.  confident — This  confidence 
nerves  prayers  and  thanksgivings  (v.  3, 4).  this  very  tiling 
— the  very  thing  which  he  prays  for  (v.  4)  is  the  matter  of  his 
believing  confidence  (Mark  11.  24;  1  John  5. 14, 15).  Hence 
the  result  is  sure.  He  which  hath  begun — God  (ch.  2. 18). 
a  good  work — Any  work  that  God  begins,  He  will  sure- 
ly finish  (1  Samuel  3.  12).  Not  even  men  begin  a  work  at 
random.  Much  more  the  fact  of  His  beginning  the  work 
is  a  pledge  of  its  completion  (Isaiah  2(i.  12).  So  as  to  the 
particular  work  here  meant,  the  perfecting  of  their  fellow- 
shij>  in  the  Gospel  (v.  5;  Psalm  37.  24;  89.  33;  138.  8;  .John  10. 
28,  28;  Romans  8.  29,  85-89;  11.  I,  2;  Hebrews  6.  17-19;  James 
1.  17 ;  Jude  24).  As  God  cast  not  off  Israel  for  ever,  though 
chastening  them  for  a  time,  so  He  will  not  cast  off  the 
spiritual  Israel  (Deuteronomy  33.  3;  Isaiah  27.  3;  1  Peter  I. 
5).  perform  it  until—"  perfect  it  up  to."  [Alfokd,  El/- 
licott,  &c]  the  day  of  .  .  .  Christ— {v.  10.)  The  Loru'« 
coming,  designed  by  God  in  every  age  cf  the  Church  to 
be  regarded  as  near,  is  to  be  the  goal  set  before  believers' 
minds  rather  than  their  own  death.  7.  n»e««— Grmk. 
"Just."  to  think  this— to  have  the  prayerful  coufldenc* 
I  expressed  (v.  4-fl).  of  you— lit.,  "in  behalf  of  you."  Paul's 
confident  prayer  in  their  behalf  was.  that  God  would  s«r- 
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that  his  own  good  work  of  grace  in  them,  because,  Ac— 
Punctuate  and  translate,  "  Because  I  have  you  in  my  heart 
lmi.8);  otherwise  the  Greek  and  the  words  immediately 
following  in  the  verse,  favour  Margin,  Te  have  me  in 
l/our  heart  .  .  .  being  partakers  of  my  grace'  (both,  in  my 
bonds,  and  in  my  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel), 
yon  (I  nay)  all  being  fellow-partakers  of  my  grace."  This 
Last  clause  thus  assigns  the  reason  why  he  has  them  in  his 
\eart(i.e.,  cherished  in  his  love,  2  Corinthians  3.  2;  7.3), 
even  In  his  bonds,  and  in  his  defence  and  confirmation  of 
the  Gospel  (such  as  he  was  constantly  making  In  private, 
A.cts  28.  17-23;  his  self-defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel  being  necessarily  conjoined,  as  the  Greek  implies, 
cf.  v.  17),  viz.,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  are  fellow-partakers  of  my 
•(race  :'  Inasmuch  as  ye  share  with  me  in  "  the  fellowship 
'  the  Gospel "  (v.  5),  and  have  manifested  this,  Doth  by 
»«.  "ering  as  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake  (v.  28-30),  and  by  Im- 
parting to  me  of  your  substance  (ch.  4. 15).  It  Is  natural 
and  right  for  me  thus  confidently  to  pray  In  your  behalf 
(Kll,ioott,  &c,  translate,  "To  be  thus  minded  for  you  all"), 
because  of  my  having  you  In  my  warmest  remembrances 
even  in  my  bonds,  since  you  are  sharers  with  me  in  the 
Gospel  grace.  Bonds  do  not  bind  love.  8.  Confirmation 
of  v.  7.  record — t.  «.,  witness,  in  the  bowel*  of  Jesus 
Christ— " Christ  Jesus"  Is  the  order  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
My  yearning  love  (so  the  Greek  implies)  to  you  is  not  merely 
from  natural  affection,  but  from  devotedness  to  Christ 
Jesus.  "  Not  Paul,  but  Jesus  Christ  lives  in  Paul ;  where- 
fore Paul  is  not  moved  In  the  bowels  [i.  e.,  the  tender  love, 
Jeremiah  31.  20]  of  Paul,  but  of  Jesus  Christ."  [Bengkl.] 
All  real  spiritual  love  is  but  a  portion  of  Christ's  love 
whkib  yearns  In  all  who  are  united  to  Him.  [Alfohd.J  9. 
The  subject  of  his  prayer  for  them  (v.  4).  your  love— to 
Christ,  producing  love  not  only  to  Paul,  Christ's  minister, 
*s  it  did,  bat  also  to  one  another,  which  it  did  not  alto- 
gether as  much  as  It  ought  (ch.  2.  2;  4.  2).  knowledge— 
of  doctrinal  and  practical  truth,  judgment  — rather, 
"perception;"  " perceptive  sense."  Spiritual  percept! ve- 
ness  -  spiritual  sight,  spiritual  hearing,  spiritual  feeling, 
spiritual  taste.  Christianity  is  a  vigorous  plant,  not  the 
hotbed  growth  of  enthusiasm.  "  Knowledge  "  and  "  per- 
ception" guard  love  from  being  ill-judged.  10.  Lit., 
"  With  a  view  to  your  proving  (and  so  approving  and  em- 
tir»clng>  the  things  that  excel"  (Romans  2.  18);  not  merely 
things  not  bad,  but  the  things  best  among  those  that  are 
good ;  the  things  of  more  advanced  excellence.  Ask  as  to 
things,  not  merely,  Is  there  no  harm,  but  is  there  any 
good,  and  which  is  the  best?  sincere— from  a  Greek  root. 
Stxtmined  in  the  sunlight  and  found  pure,  without  offence 
—Not  stumbling;  running  the  Christian  race  without  fall- 
ing through  any  stumbling-block,  i.  e.,  temptation  in  your 
way.  till— rather,  "unto,"  "against;"  so  that  when  the 
•lay  of  Christ  comes,  ye  may  be  found  pure  and  without 
offence.  11.  The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  singular,  "  fruit." 
So  Galatians  5.  22  (see  Note);  regarding  the  works  of  right- 
eousness, however  manifold,  as  one  harmonious  whole, 
"  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit "  (Ephesians  5.  9) ;  James  3. 18,  "  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  "  (Hebrews  12.  11) ;  Romans  6.  22, 
"  frnlt  unto  holiness."  which  are—"  which  is  by  (Greek, 
through)  Jesus  Christ,"  Through  His  sending  to  us  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father.  "We  are  wild  and  useless  olive 
trees  till  we  are  grafted  into  Christ,  who,  by  His  living 
root,  makes  us  fruit-bearing  branches."  [Calvin.  1  13. 
understand—  Greek,  "  know."  The  Philippiaus  probably 
had  feared  that  bis  imprisonment  would  hinder  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel ;  he  therefore  removes  this  fear,  the 
things  which  happened  unto  me — Greek,  "the  things 
concerning  me."  rather— so  far  is  my  imprisonment 
from  hindering  the  Gospel.  Faith  takes  in  a  favourable 
light  even  what  seems  adverse  [Ben«sl]  (v.  19.  28;  ch. 
2.  17).  13.  my  bonds  in  Christ— rather  as  Greek,  "So  that 
my  bonds  have  become  manifest  in  Christ,"  t.  «.,  known,  as 
nudnred  in  Christ's  cause,  palace—  lit.,  "  Prsetorlum,"  i.  e., 
the  barrack  of  the  Pnetorian  guards  attached  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Nero,  on  the  Palatine  hill  at  Rome ;  not  the  general 
Praetorian  oamp  outside  of  the  city ;  for  this  was  not  con- 
»*st*d  with  "  Cwsar's  household,"  which  ch.  4.  22  shows 
*>.#    Prsfttorinm    here    meant    was.     The    emperor    was 


"Prsstor,"  or  Commander-in-Chief,  naturally  then  tii« 
barrack  of  his  body-guard  was  called  the  Prsetorlnm.  Pa*u 
seems  now  not  to  have  been  at  large  In  bis  own  bins' 
house,  though  chained  to  a  soldier,  as  in  Acts  28.  16,  !»,  9), 
81,  but  in  strict  custody  In  the  Prrotori  um ;  a  change  which 
probably  took  place  on  Tlgellinus  becoming  Piancrta* 
Prefect.  See  my  Introduction,  in  all  other  places— So 
Chbtsostok.  Or  else,  "to  all  the  rest,"  i.  «.,  "manifest 
to  all  the  other  "  Preetorian  soldiers  stationed  elsewhere 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  the  Prwtorlan  house  hols 
guards  who  might  for  the  time  be  attached  to  the  empe- 
ror's palace,  and  who  relieved  one  another  in  succession 
Paul  had  been  now  upwards  of  two  years  a  prisoner,  so 
that  there  was  time  for  his  cause  and  the  Gospel  having 
become  widely  known  at  Rome.  14.  Translate  as  Greek. 
"  And  that  (v.  13)  most  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,"  Ac  "  In 
the  Lord,"  distinguishes  them  from  "brethren  after  the 
flesh,"  Jewish  fellow-countrymen.  Ellioott,  Ac.,  trans- 
late,  "  Trusting  in  the  Lord."  by  my  bonds — encouraged 
by  my  patience  In  bearing  my  bonds,  much  more  bold— 
translate  as  Greek,  "are  more  abundantly  bold."  15.  "8om« 
Indeed  are  preaching  Christ  even  for  envy,  i.  e.,  to  carrv 
out  the  envy  which  they  felt  towards  Paul,  on  account  of 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  owing 
to  his  steadfastness  in  his  Imprisonment;  they  wished 
through  envy  to  transfer  the  credit  of  its  progress  from 
him  to  themselves.  Probably  Judaizing  teachers  (Ro- 
mans 14.;  1  Corinthians  3.  10-15;  9.  1,  Ac. ;  2  Corinthians  U. 
1-4).  some  also  of  [rather  for]  good  will — answering  to 
"  the  brethren  "  (v.  14);  some  being  well-disposed  to  him 
16, 17.  The  oldest  MSS.  transpose  these  verses,  and  read 
"  These  (last)  indeed  out  of  love  (to  Christ  and  me),  know- 
ing (the  opposite  of  '  thinking '  below)  that  I  am  set  (i.  «., 
appointed  by  God,  1  Thessalonians  3.  3)  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel  (v.  7,  not  on  my  own  account).  But  the  others 
out  of  contention  (or  rather,  'a  factious  spirit;'  'cabal;'  s 
spirit  of  intrigue,  using  unscrupulous  means  to  compass 
their  end  ;  Note,  Galatians  5.  20 ;  '  self-seeking '  [  Alfordj) 
proclaim  (the  Greek  is  not  the  same  as  that  for*  preach,' 
but,  '  announce ')  Christ,  not  sincerely  (answering  to  '  bat 
of  a  spirit  of  intrigue,'  or  'self-seeking').  Lit.,  'no* 
purely;'  not  with  a  pure  intention;  the  Jewish  leaven 
they  tried  to  introduce  was  in  order  to  glorify  themselves 
(Galatians  6.  12,  13 ;  see,  however,  Note,  v.  18),  thinking  (bat 
in  vain)  to  raise  up  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read)  tribulation  to 
my  bonds."  Their  thought  was,  that  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  my  being  laid  aside,  they  would  exalt  themselves 
by  their  Judaizing  preaching,  and  depreciate  me  and  my 
preaching,  and  so  cause  me  trouble  of  spirit  in  my  bonds ; 
they  thought  that  I,  like  themselves,  sought  my  own  glory, 
and  so  would  be  mortified  at  their  success  over  mine.  But 
they  are  utterly  mistaken  ;  "I  rejoice"  at  it  (v.  18),  so  far  am 
I  from  being  troubled&l  it.  18.  "What  then?"  what  followi 
from  this  ?  Does  this  trouble  me  as  they  thought  it  would  t 
"Notwithstanding  "  their  unkind  l/iought  to  me,  and  self- 
seeking  Intention,  the  cause  I  have  at  heart  is  furthered 
"every  way"  of  preaching,  "whether  in  pretence  (with  a  by 
motive,  v.  16)  or  in  truth  (out  of  true  '  love  '  to  Christ,  v.  17), 
Christ  Isproclaimed;  and  therein  I  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will 
rejoice."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  these  self-seeking 
teachers  in  the  main  "proclaimed  Christ,"  not  "another 
Gospel,"  such  as  the  Judalzers  in  Galatla  taught  (Gala- 
tians 1.  6-8);  though  probably  having  some  of  the  Jewisij 
leaven  (Note,  v.  15,  16,  17),  their  chief  error  was  their  sen- 
seeking  envious  motive,  not  so  much  error  of  doctrine: 
had  there  been  vital  error,  Paul  would  not  have  rejoioed. 
The  proclamation  of  Christ,  however  done,  roused  atten- 
tion, and  so  was  sure  to  be  of  service.  Paul  could  thus 
rejoice  at  the  good  result  of  their  bad  intentions  (Psalm 
76.  10;  Isaiah  10.  5,  7).  19.  turn  to  my  salvation— "  turn 
out  to  me  for  (or  unto)  salvation."  This  proclamation  ot 
Christ  every  way  will  turn  out  to  my  spiritual  good 
Christ,  whose  interests  are  my  Interests,  being  glorifies 
thereby;  and  so  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  beins 
furthered,  which,  when  it  does  come,  will  bring  com- 
pleted "salvation"  (Hebrews  9.  28)  to  me  and  all  who* 
"earnest  expectation"  (v.  2(h  is  that  Christ,  may  be  uiagul 
fled  in  them.    So  far  Is  their  preaching  from  caustos  w»« 
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as  they  thougnt,  tribulation  in  my  bonds  (v.  16).  Paul 
plainly  quotes  and  applies  to  himself  the  very  words  of 
the  LXX.  (Job  IS.  16),  "This  shall  turn  out  to  my  salva- 
Boa,"  which  belong  to  all  God's  people  of  every  age,  In 
Ihelr  tribulation  (cf.  Job  IS.  15).  through  your  prayer 
and  the  supply— The  Greek  intimately  Joins  the  two 
■oast  together,  by  having  bat  one  preposition  and  one 
article:  "Through  your  prayer  and  (the consequent)  supply 
tit  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ"  (obtained  for  me  through 
yoor  prayer).  90.  According  to  my  earnest  expectation 
—The  Greek  expresses,  "expectation  with  uplifted  head 
{Lake  21.  28)  and  outstretched  neck."  Romans  8.  19,  the 
*nly  other  place  In  the  New  Testament  that  the  word 
occurs.  TrrrMANN  Bays,  In  both  places  it  Implies  not 
mere  expectation,  but  the  anxious  desire  of  an  anticipated 
prosperous  issue  in  afflictive  circumstances.  The  subject  of 
Itls  earnest  expectation  which  follows,  answers  to  "  my 
salvation"  (v.  19).  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed— In 
■othlng  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  "  my  work  for  God, 
or  His  work  In  me."  [Ai.kord.]  Or,  "  In  nothing  be  dis- 
appointed In  my  hope,  but  that  I  may  fully  obtain  It." 
[Ebtiub.  J  Bo  "  ashamed"  Is  used  Romans  9.  33.  all  bold- 
ness—"all"  Is  opposed  to  "In  nothing,"  as  "boldness"  Is 
the  opposite  to  "ashamed."  so  now  also — when  "my 
body"  Is  "in  bonds"  (v.  17).  Christ— not  Paul,  "shall  be 
magnified."  life,  or  by  death — Whatever  be  the  issue,  I 
oannot  lose,  I  must  be  the  gainer  by  the  event.  Paul  was 
not  omniscient;  in  the  Issue  of  things  pertaining  to  them- 
selves, the  apostles  underwent  the  same  probation  of 
faith  and  patience  as  we.  81.  For— In  either  event  (v.  20) 
1  must  be  the  gainer,  "  For  to  me,"  Ac.  to  live  Is  Christ- 
whatever  life,  time,  and  strength,  I  have,  is  Christ's; 
Christ  Is  the  sole  object  for  which  I  live  (Galatlans  2.  20). 
to  die  is  gain— Not  the  act  of  dying,  but  as  the  Oreek  ("to 
have  died")  expresses,  the  state  after  death.  Besides  the 
glorification  of  Christ  by  my  death,  which  Is  my  primary 
object  (v.  20),  the  change  of  state  caused  by  death,  so  far 
from  being  a  matter  of  shame  (v.  20)  or  loss,  as  my  enemies 
suppose,  will  be  a  positive  "gain"  to  me.  88.  Rather  as 
Oreek,  "But  If  to  live  In  the  flesh  (If),  this  (I  say,  the  con- 
tinuance in  life  which  I  am  undervaluing)  be  the  fruit  of 
my  labour  (i.  a.,  be  the  condition  in  which  the  fruit  of  my 
ministerial  labour  is  involved),  then  what  I  shall  choose  I 
know  not"  (I  cannot  determine  with  myself,  if  the  choice 
were  given  me,  both  alternatives  being  great  goods  alike). 
Bo  Axjtohd  and  Ellicott.  Bknqel  takes  it  as  English 
Version,  which  the  Oreek  will  bear  by  supposing  an  ellip- 
sis, "  If  to  live  In  the  flesh  (be  my  portion),  this  (contin- 
uing to  live)  Is  the  fruit  of  my  labour,"  t.  e.,  this  contin- 
uance in  life  will  be  the  occasion  of  my  bringing  in  "the 
fruit  of  labour,"  t.  «.,  will  be  the  occasion  of  "labours" 
which  are  their  own  "  fruit"  or  reward ;  or,  this  my  con- 
tinning  "to  live"  will  have  this  "  fruit,"  vit.,  "  labours" 
for  Christ.  Gkottus  explains  "  the  fruit  of  labour"  as  an 
WMom  for  "worth  while;"  If  I  live  In  the  flesh,  this  is 
worth  my  while,  for  thus  Christ's  Interest  will  be  ad- 
vanced, "For  to  me  to  live  Is  Christ"  (v.  21;  of.  ch.  2.  30; 
Romans  L  IS).  The  second  alternative,  viz.,  dying.  Is  taken 
up  and  handled,  ch.  2. 17, "  If  I  be  offered."  83.  For— The 
eldest  MBS.  read,  "  But."  "  I  know  not  (v.  22),  but  am  in  a 
strait  (am  perplexed)  betwixt  the  two  (vis., '  to  live'  and 
'to  die'),  having  the  desire  for  departing  (lit.,  to  loose 
anchor,  2  Timothy  t.  6)  and  being  with  Christ;  for  (so  the 
oldest  MSB.)  It  Is  by  far  better;"  or  as  the  Greek,  more 
forcibly,  "  by  far  the  more  preferable ;"  a  double  compar- 
ative. This  refutes  the  notion  of  the  soul  being  dormant 
during  its  separation  from  the  body.  It  also  shows  that, 
whilst  he  regarded  the  Lord's  advent  as  at  all  times  near, 
yet  that  his  death  before  it  was  a  very  possible  oontln- 
f  ency.  The  partial  life  eternal  is  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  Christ's  second  advent ;  the  perfectional,  at  that 
ndvent.  [Bishop  Pkabbon.J  To  depart  is  better  than  to 
remain  In  the  flesh ;  tobewith  Christ  is  far, far  better  ;  a  New 
Testament  hope  (Hebrews  12.  24).  [Benokl.]  84.  to  abide 
-to  continue  somewhat  longer,  for  you— Greek,  "on 
soar  account;"  "for  your  sake."  In  order  to  be  of  ser- 
vos to  you,  I  am  willing  to  forego  my  entrance  a  little 
Into  blessedness ;  heaven  will  not  fail  to  be  mine 
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at  last.  85.  Translate,  "And  being  confident  of  this.  • 
know,  Ac— by  prophetical  intimations  of  the  Spirit.  He 
did  not  yet  know  the  issue,  as  far  as  human  appearance 
were  concerned  (oh.  2.  23).  He  doubtless  returned  from 
his  first  captivity  to  PhUlppl  (Hebrews  13. 19;  Philemon 
22).  Joy  of  faith—  Greek,  "Joy  In  your  faith."  86.  Trans- 
late, "That  your  matter  of  glorying  (or  rejoicing)  may 
abound  in  Christ  Jesus  In  me  (i.  «.,  in  my  case;  in  respect 
to  me,  or  for  me  who  have  been  granted  to  yoor  prayers,  v. 
19)  through  my  presence  again  among  you.  Auoee 
makes  the  "  matter  of  glorying,"  the  possession  of  the  Gos- 
pel, received  from  Paul,  which  would  abound,  be  assured 
and  Increased,  by  his  presence  among  them ;  thus,  "  in 
me,"  Implies  that  Paul  Is  the  werker  of  the  material  of 
abounding  In  Christ  Jesus.  But  '  my  rejoicing  over  yon' 
(ch.  2. 16),  answers  plainly  to  "  your  rejoicing  In  respect  tc 
me"  here.  37.  Only— Whatever  happens  as  to  my  com- 
ing to  you,  or  not,  make  this  your  one  only  care.  By  sup- 
posing this  or  that  future  contingency,  many  persuade 
themselves  they  will  be  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  bat  It  If 
better  always  without  evasion  to  perform  present  duties 
under  present  circumstances.  [Bkngkl.]  let  yonr  con- 
versatlon  be— (Cf.  oh.  8.  20.)  The  Greek  Implies,  "Lot 
your  walk  as  citizens  (via.,  of  the  heavenly  state ;  '  the  city 
of  the  living  God,'  Hebrew  12.  22,  'the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem,' '  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,'  Ephesians  2. 19)  be," 
Ac.  1  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  hear— So  v.  80.  "  Hear,"  In  order  to 
Include  both  alternatives,  must  Include  the  meaning 
know,  your  affairs— your  state,  in  one  spirit— the  fruit 
of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ephesians  4.  8,  4).  with 
one  mind— rather  as  Oreek,  "soul,"  the  sphere  of  tht 
affections ;  subordinate  to  the  "Spirit,"  man's  higher  and 
heavenly  nature.  "There  Is  sometimes  natural  antip- 
athies among  believers;  bat  these  are  overcome,  when 
there  is  not  only  unity  of  spirit,  bat  also  of  souL"  [Bkh- 
gel.]  striving  together— with  united  effort.  88.  terrt- 
fled— {it.,  said  of  horses  or  other  animals  startled  or  sud- 
denly scared;  so  of  sadden  consternation  In  general, 
which—  your  not  being  terrified,  evident  token  of  per> 
dttion— if  they  would  only  perceive  It  (2  Thessalonlans  L 
6).  It  attests  this,  that  In  contending  hopelessly  against 
you,  they  are  only  rushing  on  their  own  perdition,  not 
shaking  your  united  faith  and  constancy,  to  you  of  sal- 
vation—The  oldest  M88.  read,  "Of  your  salvation;"  not 
merely  your  temporal  safety.  8».  For— rather,  a  proof  that 
this  is  an  evident  token  from  God  of  your  salvation, '  Be- 
cause;' Ac.  it  is  given—  Greek,  "It  has  been  granted  at  m 
favour,"  or  "gift  of  grace."  Faith  Is  the  gift  of  God 
(Ephesians  2.  8),  not  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  1. 12, 18).  believe  em 
him— "To  believe  Him"  would  merely  mean  to  bellevs 
He  speaks  the  truth.  "  To  believe  on  Him,"  Is  to  bellevs 
in,  and  trust  through,  Him  to  obtain  eternal  salvation. 
Suffering  for  Christ  is  not  only  not  a  mark  of  God's  anger, 
but  a  gift  of  His  grace.  30.  ye  saw  in  me— (Acts  16.  12,  1». 
Ac  ;  1  Thessalonlans  2.  2.)  I  am  "in  nothing  terrified  by 
mine  adversaries"  (v.  29),  so  ought  not  ye.  The  words 
here,  "ye  saw  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  hear,"  answer  to  "I  com* 
and  see  you,  or  else  .  .  .  hear"  (e.  27). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-30.  Continued  Exhortation  :  To  UwrrT :  Te 
Humility  after  Christ's  Example,  whom  Glori 
Followed  His  Humiliation  :  To  Eab-nestness  in  Seek 
ing  Perfection,  that  thit  mat  bb  n»  Joy  in  the  Day 
or  Christ :  His  Joyful  Readiness  to  be  Ofkereb  now 

BT  DEATH,  SO  AS  TO  PROMOTE  THIIB  FUTH.  HIS  IN- 
TENTION to  Send  Timotht:  His  Sending  Epaphro- 
ditus  mbantimb.  1.  The  "therefore"  Implies  that  he  is 
here  expanding  on  the  exhortation  (ch.  1.  27),  "  In  one 
Spirit,  rrlth  one  mind"  (soul).  He  urges  four-  influencing 
motives  in  this  verse,  to  inculcate  the  four  Christian  duties 
corresponding  respectively  to  them  (v.  2),  "  That  ye  b» 
Hke-minded,  having  the  same  love,  of  one  accord,  of  on* 
mind  ■"  (L)  "  If  there  be  (with  you)  any  consolation  as 
Christ;'  i.  «.,  any  consolation  of  which  Christ  is  the  source 
leading  you  to  Wtii  to  *  t%»il»  me  in  my  affliction*  born* 
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for  Christ's  sake,  ye  owe  It  to  me  to  grant  my  request 
'that  ye  bs  like-minded"  [Chbtbostom  and  Ebtitjs]:  (2.) 
'  If  there  be  any  comfort  of  (i.  «.,  flowing  from)  love,"  the 
adjunct  of  "consolation  In  Christ:"  (8.)  "If  any  fellow- 
ship of  (communion  together  as  Christians,  flowing  from 
(olnt  participation  lni  the  Spirit"  (2  Corinthians  IS.  14). 
4s  Pagans -meant,  lit.,  those  who  were  of  one  Tillage,  and 
ir-wt*  of  one  founiam,  bow  maeh  greater  Is  the  anion 
which  conjoins  those  who  drink  of  the  same  Spirit  I  (1 
Corlntalane  1A  4,  IS)  [Qaontrs]:  (4.)  "If  any  bowels  (ten- 
der emotlovs)  and  mercies"  (compassions),  the  adjuncts  of 
"fellowship  of  the  Spirit."  The  opposite*  of  the  two 
pairs.  Into  wuioh  the  four  fall,  are  reprobated,  ».  8,  4.  S. 
fmlfll— t  ♦.,  Make  rail.  I  have  Joy  in  yon,  complete  It  by 
that  which  is  still  wanting,  vis.,  unity  (oh.  L  f).  lllte- 
nlsdad- ht.,  "  that  ye  be  of  the  same  mind :"  more  gen- 
eral than  the  following  "  of  one  mind."  having  theouac 
love — equally  disposed  to  lore  and  be  loved,  being  of 
one  a«oern— -lit.,  "  with  united  souls."  This  pairs  with 
the  following  clause,  thus,  "With  united  souls,  being  of 
one  mind;"  as  the  former  two  also  pair  together,  "That  ye 
be  like-minded,  having'  the  same  love."  8.  Let  nothing 
be  don*— The  Italicised  words  are  not  in  the  Greek.  Per- 
haps the  ellipsis  had  better  be  supplied  from  the  Greek  (v. 
7),  "  Thinking  nothing  in  the  way  of  strife"  (or  rather, 
"  factious  Intrigue,"  "  self-seeking,"  wets,  oh  1. 16).  It  is 
the  thought  whioh  characterises  the  aetion  as  good  or  bad 
before  God.  IowUmw  of  mind— The  4tr*ot  relation  of 
this  grace  la  to  God  alone;  It  Is  the  sense  of  dependence 
of  the  creature  ea  the  Creator  as  snob,  and  It  places  all 
created  beings  in  this  repect  on  a  level.  The  man  "  lowly 
or  mind"  as  to  his  spiritual  life  is  Independent  of  men,  and 
free  from  all  slavish  feeling,  while  sensible  of  his  oon- 
tt  mini  dependence  on  God.  Still  it  iwpirbctxt  affects 
bin  behaviour  toward  his  fellow-men;  for,  conscious  of 
his  entire  dependence  on  God  for  all  his  abilities,  even  as 
they  are  dependent  on  God  for  theirs,  he  will  not  pride 
himself  on  his  abilities,  or  ex*H  self  In  his  conduct  to- 
ward others (Kpheslans  4. 2;  Colossians  3. 12).  [NBAiroaa.] 
Ie«  ewo.h  «-«t»«-n»  —  translate  as  Greek,  "esteeming  each 
rrt  her  superior  to  j/oi<r»hw."  Instead  of  fixing  your  eyes 
•m  those  points  in  which  you  excel,  fix  them  on  those  in 
whlc*  your  neighbour  excels  you:  this  is  true"  humility." 
4.  The  oldest  MSB.  read,  "  Not  looking  each  of  you  (plural, 
GreeJc.)  no  his  own  things  (i.  e.,  not  having  regard  solely  to 
t*hem),  but  ecteft  of  ,yo**  on  the  things  of  others"  also.  Ct  v. 
21 ;  also  Paul's  own  example  (ch.  L  34).  ».  The  oldest 
M>*8.  read,  "  Have  this  mind  in  you,"  Ac.  He  does  not 
put  forward  himself  (see  note,  v.  4,  and  ch.  1.  24)  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  Christ,  thjs  one  pre-eminently  who  sought 
not  His  own,  but  "  humbled  Himself"  (w.  8),  first  in  taking 
on  Him  our  nature,  secondly,  In  humbling  Himself 
further  In  that  nature  (Romans  15.  8).  fl.  Translate,  "  Who 
sn>  listing  (or  emitting,  vis.,  originally :  the  Greek  Is  not  the 
simple  substantive  verb,  to  be)  In  the  form  of  God  (the 
Dlvi  ne  eemntut  Is  not  meant :  but  the  external  self-manifexl- 
fng  charaeterietioe  */  God,  the  form  shining  forth  from  His 
glorious  essence.  The  Divine  nature  had  Infinite  bkaptt 
In  itself,  even  without  any  creature  contemplating  that 
beauty  :  that  beauty  was  '  the  form  of  God  :'  as  '  the/orm 
ef  a  servant'  (v.  T),  whleh  Is  in  contrasted  opposition  to  it, 
takes  for  granted  the  existence  of  His  human  nature,  so 
'the  form  of  God'  takes  for  granted  His  Divine  nature 
[Bknbel],  of.  John  S.  37;  17.  5;  Colossians  1.  15,  'Who  Is 
the  image  of  the  Invisible  God'  at  a  time  be/ore  'every 
creature,'  2  Corinthians  4.  4,  esteemed  (the  same  Greek 
verb  as  In  v.  S)  His  being  on  an  equality  with  God  "  no  (act 
of)  robbery"  or  seif~csrrog\xtiom ;  claiming  to  one's  self  what 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Ei.licott,  Wahl,  Ac.,  have 
k  amslrxted,  "  A  thing  to  be  grasped  at,"  which  would  require 
the  Greek  to  be  har^Kvgma,  whereas  harpagmoe  means  the 
oof  of  seizing.  So  karpogwu  means  in  the  only  passage 
where  else  It  occurs,  Pi.trrAjaca,  De  edueatione  puerorutn, 
120.  The  same  Insuperable  objection  lies  against  Ai- 
roHD's  tranetation,  "  He  regarded  not  as  self-enrichment 
(i.  «.,  an  opportunity  fur  »elf- exaltation)  His  equality  with 
dod."  His  argument  la  that  the  antithesis  (v.  7)  requires  It, 
'  H-e  used  His  equality  wtth  God  as  an  opportunity,  not  for 


self-exaUation,  but  for  self-abasement,  or  emptying  BiamseQ 
But  the  antithesis  is  not  between  His  sstty  on  cm  equality 
with  God,  and  His  emptying  Himsekf;  for  He  never  emp- 
tied Himself  of  the  fulness  of  His  Godhead,  or  His  "  bxijvg 
on  an  equality  *nth  God ;"  but  between  His  being  "  in  the 
ioem  (i.  «.,  the  outward  glorious  self-manifestation)  of 
God,"  and  His  "  taking  on  Him  the  firm  o/  a  servant,' 
whereby  He  lb  a  great  measure  emptied  Himself  of  His 
precedent  "form,"  or  outward  self-manifesting  glory  m 
God.  Not  "  looking  on  His  own  things"  fw.  4),  He,  thongb 
existing  in  the  form  of  God,  He  esteemed  it  no  robbery  t« 
be  on  an  equality  with  God,  yet  made  Himself  of  no  repu- 
tation. "  Being  on  an  equality  with  God,"  Is  not  Identical 
with  "subsisting  in  the  form  of  God;"  the  latter  ex- 
presses the  external  eharaoteristiet,  majesty,  and  beauty 
ef  the  Deity,  whloh  "  He  emptied  Himself  of,"  to  assume 
"the  form  of  a  servant;"  the  former,  "Hrs  naiso,"  or 
KATTjxa,  His  already  existing  statb  or  jwualitt  with 
God,  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  having  the  same  a*- 
Urcb.  A  glimpse  of  Him  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  previous 
to  His  incarnation,  was  given  to  Moses  (Exodus  34.  l(j),  11), 
Aaroti,  Ao.  T.  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  end 
.  .  .  and — rather  as  the  Greek,  "Emptied  Himself,  taking 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men."  The  two  latter  clauses  (there  being  no  con- 
junctions, "and — and,"  in  the  Greek)  expresses  in  what 
Christ's  "emptying  of  Himself"  consist*,  via.,  in  "  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant"  (note,  Hebrews  10.  5;  cf.  Exodus 
21.  5,  8,  and  Psalm  40.  6,  proving  that  it  was  at  the  time 
when  He  assumed  a  body,  He  took  "  the  form  of  a  servant"), 
and  In  order  to  explain  how  He  took  "  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant," there  is  added,  by  "being  made  In  the  likeness  of 
men."  His  subjection  to  the  law  (Luke  2.  21;  Galatians 
4.  4)  and  to  His  parents  (Luke  2.  51),  His  low  state  ae  a 
carpenter,  and  carpenter's  reputed  son  (Matthew  1S.S6; 
Mark  8.  S),  His  betrayal  for  the  price  of  a  bond-servant 
(Exodus  21.  82),  and  slave-like  death  to  relieve  us  from 
the  slavery  of  sin  and  death,  finally  and  chiefly,  Mis  ser- 
vant-lih*  dependence  a*  mem  on  God,  whilst  His  divinity 
was  not  outwardly  manifested  (Isaiah  49.  8,  7),  are  all 
marks  of  His  "form  as  a  servant."  This  proves  (1.)  He 
was  In  the  form  of  a  servant  as  soon  as  He  was 
man.  (2.)  He  was  "  in  the  form  of  God"  before  He 
"  in  the  form  of  a  servant."  (8.)  He  did  as  really  mbttet 
in  the  Divine  nature,  as  In  the  form  of  a  servant,  or  lm 
the  nature  of  man.  For  He  was  as  much  "  In  the  ferns 
of  God"  as  "in  the  form  of  a  servant;"  and  was  so  in  the 
form  of  God  as  "to  be  on  an  equality  with  God:"  Be 
therefore  could  have  been  none  other  than  God ;  for  God 
salth,  "To  whom  will  ye  liken  me  and  make  nse  equal1" 
(Isaiah  46.  6)T  [Bishop  Piamon.]  His  emptying  Humsety 
presupposes  His  previous  plenitude*/  Godhead  (John  1. 14; 
Colossians  1.  10 ;  2.  9).  He  remained  full  of  this ;  yet  Hs 
bore  Himself  as  If  He  were  empty,  being  fosusd  In  fash- 
ion as  a  man — being  already,  by  Bit  "  emptying  Himself,' 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  or  likeness  of  man  (Romans  8.  3"), 
"He  humbled  Himself  (still  further  by)  becoming  obe- 
dient even  unto  death  (not  as  English  Version,  'He  hum- 
bled Himself  and  became,'  Ac.;  the  Greek  has  no  'and,' 
and  has  the  participle,  not  the  verb),  and  that  the  deatb 
of  the  cross."  "Fashion"  expresses  that  He  had  the  a>ut- 
ward  guise,  speech,  and  look.  In  v.  7,  in  the  Greek,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  Himself  (whioh  stands  bsfore  the  Greek  verb), 
"  He  emptied  Himself,"  His  Divine  self,  viewed  in  respeet 
to  what  He  had  heretofore  been ;  in  v.  8  the  emphasis  1* 
on  "humbled"  (which  stands  before  the  Greek  "  Him- 
self); He  not  only  "emptied  Himself"  of  His  previous 
"form  of  God,"  but  submitted  to  positive  humiliation. 
He  "became  obedient,"  vis.,  to  God,  as  His  "servant* 
(Romans  5.  19:  Hebrews  5.  8).  Therefore  "  God  "  is  soud  to 
"exalt"  Him  («.  8),  even  as  It  was  God  to  whom  He  be- 
oame  voluntarily  "obedient."  "Even  unto  death"  cs 
presses  the  climax  of  His  obedience  (John  16.  18).  ».. 
Wnevefbr* — As  the  Just  consequence  of  His  sulf-huaiilte- 
tlon  and  obedience  (Psalm  8.  5,  6;  110. 1,  7;  Matthew  28 
IS;  Lake  24.  28;  John  5.  27 ;  10.  17 ;  Romans  14.  I;  Kpue- 
slans  1.  26-82;  Hebrews  2.  tf).  An  Intimation,  that  If  w* 
would  hereafter  be  exalted,  we  too  must,  after  His  axan* 
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»U»,  now  tmrnble  ourselves  {v.  8.  5;  ch.  8.  21 ;  1  Peter  6.  5, 
5).  Christ  emptied  Christ;  Ood  exalted  Christ  as  man  to 
equality  With  God.  [BENGKU]  highly  exalted—  Greek, 
"  super-eminently  exalted"  (Ephesians  4.  10).  given  hiui— 
Greek,  "  bestowed  on  Him."  a  name— along  with  the  cor- 
responding reality,  glory  and  majesty,  which— translate, 
"  {viz.)  that  whloh  Is  above  every  name."  The  name  "  Jb- 
gus"  (».  10),  whloh  Is  even  now  In  glory  His  name  of  hon- 
our (Acts  9.  5).  "Above"  not  only  men,  but  angels  (Ephe- 
«lans  1.  21).  10.  at  the  name— rather  as  Greek,  "  In  the 
name."  how— rather,  "  l>end,"  In  token  of  worship.  Re- 
ferring to  Isaiah  46.  23 ;  quoted  also  in  Romans  14.  11.  To 
worship  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus,"  is  to  worship  Jesus  Him- 
tfl/(oi.  v.  11 ;  Proverbs  18.  10),  or  God  in  Christ  (John  16.  23; 
Ephesians  3.  14).  Cf.  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (t. «.,  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  Lord  in  His  re- 
vealed character)  shall  be  saved"  (Romans  10.  13  ;  1  Corin- 
thians 1.  2);  "all  that  call  upon  the  name  of  Jems  Christ  our 
Lord"  (cf.  2  Timothy  2.  22) ;  "call  on  the  Lord;"  Acts  7.  59, 
"calling  upon  .  .  .  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  9. 14, 21 ; 
24.16).  of  things  in  heaven— angels.  They  worship  Him 
not  only  as  Ood,  but  as  the  ascended  God-man,  "Jesus" 
(Ephesians  1.  31;  Hebrews  1.  6;  1  Peter  3.  22).  in  earth- 
men  ;  among  whom  He  tabernacled  for  a  time,  under 
the  earth— the  dead ;  among  whom  He  was  numbered 
once  (Romans  14.  9,  11;  Ephesians  4.  9,  10;  Revelation  5. 
13).  The  demons  and  the  lost  may  be  included  indirectly, 
as  even  they  give  homage,  though  one  of  fear,  not  love,  to 
Jesus  (Mark  8.  11 ;  Luke  8.  31 ;  James  2.  19 ;  see  Note,  v.  11). 
il.  e-rery  tongue—  Cf.  "  every  knee"  (v.  10).  In  every  way 
He  shall  be  acknowledged  as  Lord  (no  longer  as  "ser- 
vant," t>.  7).  As  none  can  fully  do  so  "but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (1  Corinthians  12.  3),  the  spirits  of  good  men  who 
are  dead,  must  be  the  class  directly  meant,  v.  10,  "under 
the  earth."  to  the  glory  of  Ood  the  Father— the  grand 
end  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  and  kingdom,  which 
shall  cease  when  this  end  shall  have  been  fully  realized 
'John  5.  19-23,  30;  17.  1,  4-7;  1  Corinthians  15.  24-28.  13. 
Wherefore— Seeing  that  we  have  In  Christ  such  a  speci- 
men of  glory  resulting  from  "obedience"  (v.  8)  and  hnmill- 
Riion,  soe  that  ye  also  be  "obedient,"  and  so  "yovr  salva- 
tion" shall  follow  your  obedience,  as  ye  have  .  .  .  obeyed 
— "  even  as  ye  have  been  obedient,"  viz.,  to  God,  as  Jesus  was 
"  obedient"  unto  God  (Note, v.  8).  not  as,  <fcc— "not  as  if" 
it  were  a  matter  to  be  done  "In  my  presence  only,  but 
now  (a*  things  are)  much  more  (with  more  earnestness) 
(1a  my  absence)"  (because  my  help  is  withdrawn  from 
you).  [Alford.]  work  out — carry  out  to  Its  full  perfec- 
tion. "Salvation"  is  "  worked  in"  (tt.  13;  Ephesians  1. 11) 
believers  by  the  Spirit,  who  enables  them  through  faith 
(o  be  Justified  once  for  all;  but  it  needs,  as  a  progressive 
work,  to  be  "worked  out"  by  obedience,  through  the  help 
of  the  same  Spirit,  unto  perfection  (2  Peter  1,  5.  3).  The 
sound  Christian  neither,  like  the  formalist,  rests  in  the 
means,  without  looking  to  the  end,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  alone  can  make  the  means  effectual;  nor,  like  the 
fanatic,  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means,  yonr 
own— The  emphasis  is  on  this.  Now  that  /am  not  pres- 
ent to  further  the  work  of  your  salvation,  "  work  out  yoivr 
own  salvation"  yourselves  the  more  carefully.  Do  not 
think  this  work  cannot  go  on  because  I  am  absent;  "  for 
(v.  13)  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,"  Ac.  In  this  case 
adopt  a  rule  different  from  the  former  (v.  4),  but  resting 
on  the  same  principle  of  "lowliness  of  mind"  (v.  8),  viz., 
"look  each  on  Aii  awn  things,"  instead  of  "dlsputlngs" 
with  others  (t>.  14).  salvation — which  is  in  "  Jesus"  (v.  10), 
as  His  name  (meaning  God-Saviour)  Implies,  with  fear 
and  trembling — the  very  feeling  enjoined  on  "  servants," 
as  to  what  ought  to  accompany  their  "obedience"  (Ephe- 
sians 6.  5).  So  here,  See  that,  as  "servants"  to  God,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  ye  be  so  "with  the  fear  and  trem- 
bling" which  becomes  servants;  not  slavish  fear,  but 
trembling  anxiety  not  to  fall  short  of  the  goal  (1  Corinthians  9. 
33,  27 ;  Hebrews  4.  1,  "  Let  us/tar,  lest  a  promise  being  left 
as  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  should  come  short  of  it"), 
resulting  from  a  sense  of  our  human  insuffltHency,  and  from 
the  consciousness  that  all  depends  <m  llw  <(wi"~r  of  God,  "  who 
arortreth  both  to  w'll  and  to  do'   tRomauh  It.  20).    "Paul. 


though  Joyous,  writes  seriously  "  J.  J.  Wolf.]  IS.  IP** 
—Encouragement  to  work  :  "  For  it  is  God  who  worketo 
in  you,"  always  present  with  you,  though  I  be  absent 
It  is  not  said,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  though  it 
is  God,"  Ac,  but,  "  because  it  is  God  who,"  &c.  The  wtU 
and  the  power  to  work,  being  first  instalments  of  Hi* 
grace,  encourage  us  to  make  full  proof  of,  and  cprry  oiu 
to  the  end,  the  "  salvation"  which  He  has  first  "  worked,' 
and  is  still  "working  in"  us,  enabling  us  to  "work  \ 
out."  "  Our  will  does  nothing  thereunto  without  grace 
but  grace  is  Inactive  without  our  will."  [St.  Bfrnakd>., 
Man  Is,  In  different  senses,  entirely  active,  and  entirely 
passive:  God  producing  all,  and  we  acting  all.  What 
He  produced  Is  our  own  acts.  It  is  not  that  God  does 
some,  and  we  the  rest.  God  does  all,  and  we  do  all. 
God  is  vhe  only  proper  author,  we  the  only  proper 
actors.  Thus  the  same  things  in  Scripture  are  repre- 
sented as  from  God,  and  from  us.  God  makes  a  new 
heart,  and  we  are  commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart; 
not  merely  because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to 
the  effect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our  act  and  our  duty  (Eze- 
kiel  1L19;  18.81;  88.26).  [Eowards.]  worketh  — rather 
as  Greek,  "  worketh  effectually."  We  cannot  of  ourselves 
embrace  the  Gospel  of  grace:  "the  will"  (Psalm  110.3; 
2  Corinthians  8.  5)  comes  solely  of  God's  gift  to  whom  He 
will  (John  6.  44,  65) ;  so  also  the  power  "  to  do"  (rather,  "  «• 
work  effectually,"  as  'be  Greek  is  the  same  as  that  for 
"worketh  In"),  i.  e.,  effectual  perseverance  to  the  end,  la 
wholly  of  God's  girt  (ch.  1.6;  Hebrews  13.  21).  of  his  good 
pleasure— rather  as  Greek,  "fob  His  good  pleasure;"  in 
order  to  carry  out  His  sovereign  gracious  purpose  toward)) 
you  (Ephesians  1.  5,  9).  14.  murmurings — secret  murmur- 
ings  and  complaints  against  your  fellow-men  arising 
from  selfishness:  opposed  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Just 
mentioned  (cf.  the  use  of  the  word,  John  7.12,  13;  Acts  6 
1;  1  Peter  4.  9;  Jude  16).  disputing*— The  Greek  is  trans- 
lated "doubting"  In  1  Timothy  2.  8.  But  here  referring  to 
profitless  "disputings"  with  our  fellow-men,  in  relation 
to  whom  we  are  called  on  to  be  "  blameless  and  harmless ' 
(v.  15):  so  the  Greek  Is  translated,  Mark  9.  33,  34.  These  dJ» 
putlngs  flow  from  "vainglory"  reprobated  (ti.  8);  ax>> 
abounded  among  the  Aristotelian  philosophers  in  Ma'o 
don,  where  Phllippi  was.  13.  blameless  and  harmleu-- 
Wlthout  either  the  repute  of  mischief,  or  the  lncllnatioa 
to  do  it.  [Alford.]  sons— rather  as  Greek,  "  the  c^"dren 
of  God"  (Romans  8.14-16).  Imitation  of  our  heavenly 
Father  Is  the  instinctive  guide  to  our  duty  as  His  chil- 
dren, more  than  any  external  law  (Matthew  5.  44,  45,  48). 
without rebuhe— "  without  (giving  handle  for) reproach." 
The  whole/verse  tacitly  refers  by  contrast  to  Deuteronomy 
32.  5,  "Their  spot .  .  .  not  ...  of  His  children  ...  a  perverse 
and  crooked  generation"  (cf.  1  Peter  2. 12).  ye  shine — lit., 
"appear."  [Trench.]  "Show  yourselves"  (cf.  Matthew 
5.  14-16;  Ephesians  5.8-13).  as  lights  in  the  world— The 
Greek  expresses  "as  luminaries  in  the  world,"  as  the  sun 
and  moon,  "the  lights,"  or  "great  lights,"  in  the  material 
world  or  in  the  firmament.  LXX.  use  the  very  same 
Greek  word  in  the  passage.  Genesis  1. 14,  16;  cf.  Note,  Rev- 
elation 21. 11.  16.  Holding  forth— to  them,  and  so  apply- 
ing It  (the  common  meaning  of  the  Greek;  perhaps  her* 
Including  also  the  other  meaning,  "holding  fast").  The 
image  of  light-bearers  or  luminaries  Is  carried  on  from  t>.  13k 
As  the  heavenly  luminaries'  ligfu  is  closely  connected 
with  the  life  of  animals,  so  ye  hold  forth  the  light  of 
Christ's  "word"  (received  from  me)  which  Is  the  "life" 
of  the  Gentllba  (John  1.  4;  1  John  1. 1,  5-7).  Christ  is  "  the 
Light  of  the  world"  (John  8. 12) ;  belleveix  are  only  "light- 
bearers"  reflecting  His  light,  that  1  may  rejoice  In— lit,, 
"with  a  view  to  (your  being)  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  me 
against  the  day  of  Christ"  (eh.  4.  1 ;  2  Corinthians  1.  14; 
1  Thessalonlans  2. 19).  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain— thai) 
it  was  not  in  vain  that  I  laboured  for  your  spiritual  good. 
IT.  Yea,  and  if— rather  as  Greek,  "  Yea,  If  even  :"  imply 
lng  that  he  regarded  the  contingency  as  not  unlikely.  Mt 
had  assumed  the  possibility  of  his  being  found  allv*  at 
Christ's  coming  (for  in  every  age  Christ  designed  Chris- 
tians to  stand  In  preparedness  for  His  coming  as  at  hand), 
be  here  puts  a  supposition   which    be  regards  as  ibw 
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Italy,  viz.,  his  own  death  before  Christ's  coming.  I  be 
>flfe red  -rather  as  Greek,  "I  am  poured  out."  "I  am 
made  a  libation."  Present,  not  future,  as  the  danger  Is 
threatening  him  now.  As  In  sacrifices  libations  of  wine 
«rere  "poured  upon"  the  offerings;  so  he  represents  his 
Phlllpplan  converts,  offered  through  faith  (or  else  their 
faith  itself),  as  the  sacrifice,  and  his  blood  as  the  libation 
"  poured  upon"  t  (cf.  Romans  15. 16 ;  2  Timothy  4.  8).  ser- 
vice— Greek,  pi test's  ministration :"  carrying  out  the  lm- 
>%*  of  a  sacrifice.  I  rejoice— for  myself  (ch.  1. 21,  23).  His 
rxpectatlon  of  release  from  prison  is  much  fainter,  than 
in  the  Epistles  to  Ephesians,  Colosslans,  and  Philemon, 
srritten  somewhat  earlier  from  Rome.  The  appointment 
Of  Tlgellinns  to  be  Praetorian  Prefect,  was  probably  the 
cause  of  this  change.  See  Introduction,  rejoice  with  yon 
all— Alford  translates.  "I  congratulate  you  all,"  viz.,  on 
the  honour  occurring  to  you  by  my  blood  being  poured 
out  on  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith.  If  they  rejoiced  already 
(as  English  Version  represents),  what  need  of  his  urging 
them,  "Do  ye  also  Joy,"  Ac.  18.  "Do  ye  also  rejoice"  at 
this  honour  to  you,  "and  congratulate  me"  on  my  blessed 
"gain"  (ch.  1.  21).  l».  Ver.  22,  "Ye  know  the  proof  of  him 
.  .  .  that ...  he  hath  served  with  me,"  Implies  that  Tim- 
othy had  been  long  with  Paul  at  Philippi.  Accordingly, 
in  the  history  (Aots  16, 1-4;  17. 10,  14),  we  find  them  setting 
mit  together  from  Derbe  in  Lycaonia,  and  together  again 
at  Berea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul's 
missionary  Journey:  an  undesigned  coincidence  between 
the  Epistle  and  history,  a  mark  of  genuineness.  [Paley.] 
From  v.  lft-60,  it  appears  Epaphroditus  was  to  set  out  at 
unce  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  Phllippians  on  his  ac- 
count, and  at  the  same  time  bearing  the  Epistle;  Tim- 
othy was  to  follow  after  the  apostle's  liberation  was  de- 
cided, when  they  could  arrange  their  plans  more  de- 
finitely as  to  where  Timothy  should,  on  his  return  with 
tidings  from  Philippi,  meet  Paul,  who  was  designing  by 
u  wider  circuit,  and  slower  progress,  to  reach  that  city. 
Paul's  reason  for  sending  Timothy  so  soon  after  having 
heard  of  the  Phllippians  from  Epaphroditus  was,  that 
they  were  now  suffering  persecutions  (ch.  1.  28-30) ;  and  be- 
sides, Epaphroditus'  delay  through  sickness  on  his  Jonr- 
tey  to  Rome  from  Philippi,  made  the  tidings  he  brought 
M3 1  *  of  less  recent  date  than  Paul  desired.  St.  Paul  him- 
self also  hoped  to  visit  them  shortly.  But  I  trust — Yet 
my  death  is  by  no  means  certain;  yea,  "  I  hope  (Greek)  in 
iiie  Lord"  (I.  e.,  by  the  Lord's  help),  unto  you — lit.,  "for 
you,"  i.  «.,  to  your  satisfaction,  not  merely  motion,  to  you. 
I  also — That  not  only  you  "  may  be  of  good  courage"  (so 
Greek)  on  hearing  of  me  (v.  23),  but  "  I  also,  when  I  know 
your  state."  20.  His  reason  for  sending  Timothy  above 
ail  others:  I  have  none  so  "like-minded,"  lit.,  "  llke- 
xouled,"  with  myself  as  is  Timothy.  Cf.  Deuteronomy  13. 
6,  "Thy  friend  which  is  as  thine  own  soul"  (Psalm  55.  14). 
Paul's  second  self,  naturally  —  Greek,  "genuinely:" 
"  wUbjrincere  solicitude."  A  case  wherein  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  changed  man's  nature,  that  to  be  natural  was  with 
him  to  be  spiritual:  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at.  21. 
Translate  as  Greek,  "  They  all"  (viz.,  who  are  now  with  me, 
ch.  1. 14,  17;  ch.  4.21:  such  Demas,  then  with  him,  proved 
io  be,  Colosslans  4.14;  cf.  2  Timothy  4.10;  Philemon  24). 
seek  their  own- Opposed  to  Paul's  precept  (v.  -i;  1  Corin- 
thians 10.  24,  83;  IS. 5).  This  is  spoken,  by  comparison  with 
Timothy ;  for  ch.  1. 16, 17,  implies  that  some  of  those  with 
Paul  at  Rome  were  genuine  Christians,  though  not  so 
ftelf-sacriflcing  as  Timothy.  Few  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord's  cause,  where  ease,  fame,  and  gain,  have  to  be  sac- 
rificed. Most  help  only  when  Christ's  gain  Is  compatible 
with  their  own  (Judges  5. 17,  23).  22.  Rare  praise  (Nehe- 
mtah  7.2).  as  a  son  -with  the  father— translate,  "as  a 
"Mid  (serveth)  a  father."  served  with  me — When  we  might 
expect  the  sentence  to  run  thus,  "As  a  child  serveth  a 
(other,  so  he  served  me;"  he  changes  it  to  "served  with  me" 
In  modesty;  as  Christ  Inns  are  not  servant!  to  one  another, 
but  servant*  of  God  with  oi\e  another  (cf.  ch.  :i.  17).  In  tilt 
«o«Vel  -Greek,  "  unto,"  or  "for  the  Gospel."  33.  so  som> 
■am  1  Khali  see — i.e.,  so  soon  as  I  shall,  have  known  for  cm  - 
U*i«  3*.  also  myself— hs  well  as  Timothy.  35.  1  snp- 
iMMMti— "  I  ihouirht  it  necessary."    to  send — It   was  prop- 


erly a  sending  Epaphroditus  back  (ch.  4. 18).  But  as  n* 
had  come  Intending  to  stay  some  time  with  Paul,  ttw 
latter  uses  the  word  "send"  (cf.  v.  30).  fellow-soldier—  In 
the  "good  fight"  of  faith  (ch.  1.27,  30;  2  Timothy  2.8;  4.  fi 
your  messenger  —  lit.,  "apostle."  The  "  apostles"  oi 
"messengers  of  the  churches"  (Romans  16.  7;  2  Corinthians 
8.23),  were  distinct  from  the  "apostles"  specially  com- 
missioned by  Christ,  as  the  Twelve  and  Paul,  ministered 
to  my  wants — by  conveying  the  contributions  from  Phil- 
ippi. The  Greek  leitourgon,  lit..  Implies  ministering  in  tte 
ministerial  office,  Probaby  Epaphroditus  was  a  presbyter 
or  else  a  deacon.  26.  For— Reason  for  thinking  it  "  ne- 
cessary to  send  "  Epaphroditus.  Translate  as  Greek,  "  In- 
as-much  a*  he  was  longing  after  you  all."  full  of  heavi- 
ness—The Greek  expresses  the  being  worn  out  and  over- 
powered with  heavy  grief,  because  that  ye  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sick— rather,  "  that  he  was  sick."  He 
felt  how  exceedingly  saddened  you  would  be  in  hearing 
It;  and  he  now  is  hastening  to  relieve  your  minds  of  the 
anxiety.  27.  Epaphroditus'  sickness  proves  that  the 
apostles  had  not  ordinarily  the  permanent  gift  of  mira- 
cles, any  more  than  of  inspiration :  both  were  vouchsafed 
to  them  only  for  each  particular  occasion,  as  the  Spirit 
thought  fit.  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow — 
viz.,  the  sorrow  of  losing  him  by  death,  in  addition  to  the 
sorrow  of  my  imprisonment.  Here  only  occurs  anything 
of  a  sorrowful  tone  in  this  Epistle,  which  generally  is 
most  Joyous.  29.  Receive  him— There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing behind  respecting  him.  If  extreme  affection  had 
been  the  sole  ground  of  his  "  heaviness,"  no  such  exhor- 
tation would  have  been  needed.  [Ai.ford.]  in  reputa- 
tion— "  in  honour."  30.  for  the  work  of  Christ — viz., 
the  bringing  of  a  supply  to  me,  the  minister  of  Christ. 
He  was  probably  in  a  delicate  state  of  health  in  setting 
out  from  Philippi ;  but  at  all  hazards  he  undertook  this 
service  of  Christian  love,  which  cost  him  a  serious  sick 
ness.  not  regarding  his  life— Most  of  the  oldest  MSS 
read,  "  hazaiding,"  &c.  to  supply  your  lack  of  servic 
—Not  that  Paul  would  imply,  they  lacked  the  wUl:  wha 
they  " lacked  "  was  the  "opportunity"  by  which  to  send 
their  accustomed  bounty  (ch.  4.  10).  "That  which  ye 
would  have  done  if  you  could  [but  which  you  could  not 
through  absence],  he  did  for  you;  therefore  receive  him 
with  all  Joy."    [Alford.] 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-21.  Warning  against  Judaizers:  His  has 
Greater  Cause  than  they  to  Trust  in  Legal  Right- 
eousness, but  Renounced  it  for  Christ's  Righteous- 
ness, in  which  he  Presses  after  Perfection  :  Warn- 
ing against  Carnal  Persons:  Contrast  of  the  Be- 
liever's Life  and  Hope.  1.  Finally— rather,  not  with 
the  notion  of  time,  but  making  a  transition  to  anothei 
general  subject,  "Furthermore"  [Bkngel  and  WahlJ 
as  in  1  Thessalouians  4.  1.  LiK,  "As  to  what  remains,' 
&c.  It  Is  often  used  at  the  conclusion  of  Epistles  for 
"  finally  "  (Ephesians  6.  10;  2  Thessalonians  3.  1).  But.  it 
Is  not  restricted  to  this  meaning,  as  Alford  thinks,  sup- 
posing that  Paul  used  It  here  intending  to  close  his  Epis- 
tle, but  was  led  by  the  mention  of  the  Judaizers  into  a  more 
lengthened  dissertation,  the  same  things— concerning 
"  rejoicing,"  the  prevailing  feature  in  this  Epistle  (ch.  1. 
18,  25;  2.  17;  4.  4,  where,  cf.  the  "  again  I  say,"  with  "  the 
same  things"  here).  "In  the  Lord,"  marks  the  true 
ground  of  Joy,  in  contrast  with  "  having  confidence  In  the 
flesh,"  or  In  any  outward  sensible  matter  of  boasting  (v. 
8).  not  grievous— "  not  irksome.  '  for  yon  it  is  safe- 
Spiritual  joy  is  tine  best  safety  against  error  (v.  2;  Nehe- 
ruiahS.  10,  end).  2.  B«ware—  Greek,  "  Have  your  eyeon  ' 
so  as  to  beware  of.  Contrast  'mark,"  or  "observe,"  vU.. 
so  a*  to  follow  e.  17.  dogs—  Greek,  -'the  dogs."  viz.,  those 
Impure  persons  "of  whom  I  have  icld  you  orte:i  '  (v.  18, 
19);  "the  abominable"  (cf.  Revelation  21.  8,  with  22.  15; 
Matthew  7.8;  TltuB  1.  15,16):  "Dogs"  in  filth  mess,  ui> 
chastity,  and  snarling  (Deuteronomy  23.  IS,  I'kiiIjii  W  ft 
14,  15:  2  Peter  2.22):  especially  "enemies  oi  tru.  c-ro»>  oi 
'..'hris*  "  'v.  18:   Psalm  22.  16,20).     The  .lews  ie«an:ed  th* 
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titonti!eM:\s  "  dogs  "  (Matthew  15.26);  but  by  the' r  own  un- 
belief they  hare  ceased  to  be  the  true  Israel,  and  are  ba- 
eome  "dogs"  (cf.  Isaiah  66.  10,  11).  evil  worker*— 2  Co- 
rinthian* 11.  18,  "deoeitfnl  workers."  Not  simply  "  evil- 
doer* "  are  meant,  bat  men  who  "  worked,"  Indeed,  osten- 
sibly for  the  Gospel,  bat  worked  tor  evil :  "  serving  not 
oar  Lord,  bat  their  own  bally "  (v.  IS ;  cf.  Romans  16. 18). 
Translate,  -  The  evil  workmen,"  i.  «.,  bad  teachers  (cf.  2  Tim- 
othy 2. 16).  con«l«len—  Circumcision  had  now  lost  Its  spir- 
itual significance,  and  was  now  become  to  those  who 
rested  on  it  as  any  ground  of  Justification,  a  senseless  mu- 
tilation. Christiana  have  the  only  true  circumcision,  viM., 
that  of  the  heart;  legalists  have  only  "concision,"  i.e., 
'herniating  off  o/thsJUsh.  To  make  "cuttings  in  the  flesh" 
was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law  (Leviticus  21. 6) :  It 
was  a  Oentlle-heathenlsh  practice  (1  Kings  18.  28);  yet 
this,  writes  Paul  Indignantly,  Is  what  these  legalist*  are 
virtually  doing  In  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  a  re- 
markable gradation,  says  BntX8  (Here*  Apostolica)  in  8t. 
Paul's  language  as  to  circumcision.  In  his  first  recorded 
discourse  (Acta  18.  80),  circumcision  is  not  named,  but  Im- 
plied aa  Included  in  the  law  of  Moses  which  cannot  Justify. 
Six  or  seven  years  later,  in  Epistle  to  Galatlans  (3.  3),  the 
first  Epistle  in  which  It  is  named,  its  spiritual  Inefficiency 
Is  maintained  against  thoae  Gentiles  who,  beginning  in 
the  Spirit,  thought  to  be  perfected  in  the  flesh.  Later,  In 
Epistle  to  Romans  (9.  28,  29),  he  goes  farther,  and  claims 
the  substance  of  It  for  every  believer,  assigning  the 
ahadow  only  of  it  to  the  unbelieving  Jew.  In  Epistle  to 
Colosslans  (2. 11 ;  8. 11},  still  later,  he  expounds  more  fully 
the  true  circumcision  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  be- 
liever. Last  of  all  here,  the  very  name  is  denied  to  the 
legalist,  and  a  term  of  reproach  is  substituted, "  concision," 
or  flesh-cutting-  Once  obligatory  on  all  the  covenant  peo- 
ple, then  reduced  to  a  mere  national  distinction,  it  was 
more  and  more  associated  in  the  apostle's  experience 
with  the  open  hostility  of  the  Jew*,  and  the  perverse 
teaching  of  false  brethren.  S.  "  "We  are  the  (~*ai)  circum- 
cision "  (Romans  2.  29-29;  Colosslans  2.  11).  worship  God 
In  the  Spirit  —  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Worship  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.-"  our  religious  tervice  is  rendered  by  the 
Spirit  (John  4.  23,  24).  Legal  worship  was  outward,  and 
consisted  in  outward  acts,  restricted  to  certain  times  and 
places.  Christian  worship  is  spiritual,  flowing  from  the 
inworklngs  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  relating  to  certain  iso- 
lated acts,  but  embracing  the  whole  life  (Romans  12.  1). 
In  the  former,  men  trusted  in  something  human,  whether 
descent  from  the  theooratio  nation,  or  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  or  mortification  of  "  the  flesh  "  ("  Having  confl- 
ienoe,"  or  "glorying  in  the  flesh  ")  [Kiandib]  (Romans 
I.  9).  rejelee-ln  Jeans  Christ— "make  our  boost  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  not  in  the  law:  the  ground  of  their  boasting. 
have  no  confidence  In  the  flesh— but  in  the  Spirit.  4. 
"Although  /  (emphatic*!)  might  have  confidence  even  in 
the  flesh."  Lit.,  "  I  having,"  4c.,  but  not  using,  "confidence 
in  the  flesh."  I  more— have  more  "whereof  I  might 
acme  confidence  in  the  flesh."  S.  In  three  particulars  he 
•hows  how  he  "  might  have  confidence  in  the  flesh  "  (v.  4) : 
(1.)  His  pure  Jewish  blood.  (2.)  His  legal  preciseness  and 
high  status  as  such.  (8.)  His  zeal  for  the  law.  The  Greek  is 
tit.,  "Being  in  circumcision  an  eighth-day  person,"  t.  e., 
not  one  circumcised  in  later  life  as  a  proselyte,  but  on  the 
eighth  day  after  birth,  as  the  law  directed  in  the  case  of 
Jew-born  Infants,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin— son  of 
Raohel,  not  of  the  maid  servant.  [Bkngkl.]  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews—  neither  one  or  other  parent  being  Gentile. 
The  "  Hebrew,"  wherever  he  dwelt,  retained  the  language 
of  his  fathers.  Thus  Paul,  though  settled  in  Tarsus,  a  Greek 
city,  calls  himself  a  Hebrew.  A  "  Grecian  "  or  Hellenist, 
on  the  other  band,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  term 
used  for  a  Greek- speaking  Jew.  [Tkkitoh.]  touching  the 
law— C  «.,  as  to  legal  status  and  strictness,  a  Pharisee 
—"of  the  stralteet  sect"  (Acta  26.  6).  0.  concerning— 
translate  aa  before  and  after,  "A*  touching  zeal"  (cf.  Acts 
E.S;  96.1).  blameless — Greek,  "Having  become  blame- 
taw"  as  to  ceremonial  righteousness :  having  attained  in 
0U  spiM  of  man  blameless  legal  perfection.  As  to  the  holl- 
i  *</•*-«  God,  whleh  is  the  inner  and  truest  spirit  of  the 


law,  and  which  flows  from  "the  righteousness  of  God  &J 
faith,"  he  on  the  contrary  declares  '••.  12-14)  I  hat  he  has  *w» 
attained  perfection.  T.  gain— rather  as  Greek,  "gains:" 
including  all  possible  advantages  of  outward  status, 
which  he  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  1  counted—  Greek,  u\ 
have  counted  for  Christ's  sake  loss."  He  no  longer  use* 
the  plural  aa  in  "  gains ;"  for  he  counts  them  all  but  one 
great  "  loss"  (Matthew  16.  26 ;  Luke  9.  26).  8.  Yea  deutae- 
lees— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "doubtless"  (Greek,  " ge"y. 
translate,  "nay  more."  Not  only"Aot>r  I  counted"  thorn 
things  just  mentioned  "  loss  for  Christ 's  sake,  but,  more- 
over, I  even  no  count  ALL  things  but  loss,"  Ac.  for  th« 
excellency—  Greek,  "  On  account  of  the  surpassing  excel- 
lency (the  super-eminence  auove  them  all)  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus."  my  Lorn— Believing  and  loving 
appropriation  of  Him  (Psalm  68.  1 ;  John  20.  28).  for 
-whom— "on  account  of  whom."  I  have  guttered  tha 
loss— Not  merely  I  "  counted"  them  "  loss,"  but  have 
actually  lost  them,  all  tilings— The  Greek  has  the  arti- 
cle, referring  to  the  preceding  "all  things:"  "  I  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  them  all."  dung—  Greek,  "  refuse  (such  ac 
excrements,  dregs,  dross)  cast  to  the  dog*"  as  the  deriva- 
tion expresses.  A  "loss"  is  of  something  having  value; 
but  "refuse"  Is  thrown  away  as  not  worthy  of  being  any 
more  touched  or  looked  at.  win — tianslats,  to  accord 
with  the  translation,  t>.  7,  "  gain  Christ."  A  man  cannot 
mak-  other  things  his  "  gain"  or  chief  confidence,  and  at 
the  same  time  "  gain  Christ,"  He  who  loses  all  things, 
and  even  himself,  on  account  of  Christ,  gains  Christ: 
Christ  Is  His,  and  He  is  Christ's  (Song  of  Solomon  2.  16 ;  «. 
8 ;  Luke  9.  23,  24 ;  1  Corinthians  8.  23).  9.  be  found  In  hint 
—"be  found"  at  His  ooming  again,  living  spiritually  "la 
Him"  as  the  element  of  my  life.  Once  lost,  I  have  been 
"found"  and  I  hope  to  be  perfectly  "found"  by  Him 
(Luke  16.  8).  own  righteousness  .  .  .  ot  the  law — (V.  9; 
Romans  10.  8,  6.)  "  Of,"  i.  «.,  from,  righteousness  ...  of 
(Sod  by  faith—  Greek,  "which  is  from  God  (resting)  upon 
faith."  Paul  was  transported  from  legal  bondage  into 
Christian  freedom  at  once,  and  without  any  gradual 
transition.  Hence,  the  bands  of  Pharisaism  were  loosed 
instantaneously;  and  opposition  to  Pharisaic  Judaism 
took  the  place  of  opposition  to  the  Gospel.  Thus  God's 
providence  fitly  prepared  him  for  the  work  of  over- 
throwing all  idea  of  legal  Justification.  "The  right- 
eousness of  faith,"  in  Paul's  sense,  is  the  righteousness 
or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ  appropriated  by  faith,  aa  the 
objective  ground  of  confidence  for  the  believer,  and  also  aa 
a  new  subjective  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  Includes  the 
essence  of  a  new  disposition,  and  may  easily  pass  into 
the  idea  of  sanctlflca-tion,  though  the  two  ideas  are  orig- 
inally distinct.  It  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  of  God,  as  if 
he  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  be- 
cause he  believes  in  Christ;  but  the  objective  on  the  part 
of  God  corresponds  to  the  subjective  on  the  part  of  man, 
viz.,  faith.  The  realization  of  the  archetype  of  holiness 
through  Christ,  contains  the  pledge  that  this  shall  be 
realized  in  all  who  are  one  with  Him  by  faith,  and  art 
become  the  organs  of  His  Spirit.  Its  germ  is  Imparted 
to  them  in  believing,  although  the  fruit  of  a  life  perfectly 
conformed  to  the  Redeemer,  can  only  be  gradually  devel- 
oped in  this  life.  [Neandek.]  10.  That  I  snay  know 
him — experimentally.  The  aim  of  the  "righteousness" 
Just  mentioned.  This  verse  resumes,  and  more  fully  ex- 
plains, "  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ"  (t».  8). 
To  know  Him  Is  more  than  merely  to  know  a  doctrine 
about  Him.  Believers  are  brought  not  only  to  redemp- 
tion, but  to  the  Redeemer  Himself,  the  power  of  his 
resurrection— assuring  believers  of  their  Justification 
(Romans  4.  25;  1  Corinthians  16. 17),  ar.  1  raising  them  up 
spiritually  with  Him,  by  virtue  of  their  Identification 
with  Him  In  this,  as  In  all  the  acts  of  His  redeeming  work 
for  us  (Romans  6. 4 ;  Colosslans  2. 12;  8.1).  The  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  which  raised  Him  from  literal  death,  is  the 
same  which  raises  believers  from  spiritual  death  now 
(Ephesians  1.  19,  20),  and  shall  raise  their  bodies  from  lit- 
eral death  hereafter  (Romans  8.  11).  the  fellowship  of 
his  suffering*—  by  identification  with  Him  in  His  suffer- 
ings and  death,  by  imputation;  also,  in  actuaUt/  bearrne 
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felWIM  whatever  is  laid  on  us,  after  His  example,  and 
to  "filling  up  that  which  Is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Chris?'  (Colosslans  1.  24);  and  In  the  u-ill  to  bear  aught 
tor  His  sake  (Matthew  10.  38;  18.  24;  2  Timothy  2.  11).  As 
He  bar*  ail  our  sufferings  (Isaiah  63.  4),  so  we  participate 
in  His.  made  conformable  unto  Ills  death—"  conformed 
to  the  likeness  of  His  death,"  viz.,  by  continued  suffering* 
four  His  sake  and  mortifying  of  the  oarnal  self  (Romans  8. 
'»;  1  Corinthians  15.  31 ;  2  Corinthians  4. 10-12;  Oalatlans  i 
30).  11.  If  by  amy  means— Not  Implying  uncertainty  of 
the  Issue,  bit  the  earnestness  of  the  struggle  of  faith  (1 
Corinthians  9.  28,  27),  and  the  urgent  need  of  Jealous  self- 
watchfulness  (1  Corinthians  10.  12).  attain  unto  the  re- 
larnctlsa  of  the  dead— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "...  the 
resurrection  from  (out  of)  the  dead,"  viz.,  the  first  resur- 
rection ;  that  of  believers  at  Christ's  coming  (1  Corin- 
thians 18.  28;  1  Theesalonlans  4.15;  Revelation  20.5,0). 
The  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection"  (Romans  1. 
1).  ensure*  the  believer's  attainment  of  the  "  resurrection 
from  the  (rest  of  the)  dead"  (cf.  v.  20,  21).  Of.  "  Accounted 
worthy  to  obtain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Luke  20. 
9S).  "The  resurrection  of  the  Just"  (Luke  14.14).  ia. 
Translate,  "Not  that  I,"  Ac.  (I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  laying  that,  Ac.)  attained— "obtained,"  viz.,  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  His 
death,  and  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  and  a  conformity 
to  His  death,  either  were  already  perfect— "Or  am 
already  perfected,"  i.  «.,  crowned  with  the  garland  of  vic- 
tory, my  course  completed,  and  perfection  absolutely  reached. 
The  image  is  that  of  a  racecourse  throughout.  See  1  Co- 
rinthians 9.24;  Hebrews  12.23.  Be*  Tbxnoh,  Synonyms 
a/  New  Testament.  I  follow  after—"  I  press  on."  appre- 
hend .  .  .  apprehend— "  If  so  be  that  I  may  lay  hold  on 
that  (viz.,  the  prize,  v.  14)  for  whloh  also  I  was  laid  hold  on 
by  Christ"  (vie.,  at  my  conversion.  Bong  of  Solomon  1.  4;  1 
Corinthians  13.  12).  Jesws— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MBS. 
Paul  was  close  to  "apprehending"  the  prize  (2 Timothy 
i.  7,  8).  Christ  the  Author,  is  also  the  Finisher  of  His 
people's  "race."  13.  I— whatever  others  count  as  to 
themselves.  He  who  counts  himself  perfect,  must  de- 
ceive himself  by  calling  sin  Infirmity  (1  John  1.8);  at 
■he  same  time,  each  must  aim  at  perfection,  to  be  a 
Ch rlstian  at  all  (Matthew  5.  48).  forgetting  those  things 
.  .  .  behind— Looking  back  is  sure  to  end  in  going  back 
(Luke  9.  63) :  Bo  Lot's  wife  (Lnke  17.  82).  If  In  stemming 
a  current  we  cease  pulling  the  oar  against  It,  we  are 
carried  back.  God's  word  to  us  Is  as  It  was  to  Israel, 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward" 
(Exodus  14.  15).  The  Bible  Is  our  landmark  to  show  us 
whether  We  are  progressing  or  retrograding,  reaching 
forth— with  hand  and  foot,  like  a  runner  in  a  race, 
and  the  body  bent  forward.  The  Christian  is  always 
humbled  by  the  contrast  between  what  he  is  and  what 
he  desires  to  be.  The  eye  reaches  before  and  draws 
ip  the  hand,  the  hand  reaohee  before  and  draws  on 
the  foot.  [Bksoel.]  unto— towards  (Hebrews  8.  1).  14V. 
high  calling  —  lit.,  "the  calling  that  is  above"  (Oala- 
tlans 4.  28;  Colosslans  3.  1):  "the  heavenly  calling"  (He- 
brews 8.  1).  "  The  prize"  is  "  the  crown  of  righteous- 
ness" (1  Corinthians  9.24;  2  Timothy  4.  8).  Revelation 
ft.  10,  "  crown  of  life."  1  Peter  6.  4,  "  A  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away."  "The  high,"  or  "  heavenly  calling,"  is 
aot  restricted,  as  Alfoud  thinks,  to  St.  Paul's  own  calling 
ax  an  apostle  by  the  summons  of  God  from  heaven ;  but 
the  common  omlling  of  all  Christians  to  salvation  in  Christ, 
*hlch  coming  from  heaven  invites  us  to  heaven,  whither 
accordingly  our  minds  ought  to  be  uplifted.  15.  there- 
fore— Resuming  v.  S.  "As  many  of  us  then,  as  are  per- 
fect," i.  «.,  full  grown  (no  longer  "  babes")  In  the  Christian 
Life  (t>.  3,  "worshipping  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  having  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh"),  1  Corinthians  2.  6,  fully  estab- 
lished in  things  of  God.  Here,  by  "perfect,"  he  means 
zne  fully  fU  for  running  [Bkmgbl]  ;  knowing  and  comply- 
ing with  the  letws  of  the  course  (2  Timothy  2.  5).  Though 
'perfect"  In  this  sense,  he  was  not  yet  "made  pertect" 
Greek)  it  the  sense  intended  in  v.  12,  viz.,  "crowned  with 
x**vlete  vtloory,"  and  having  attained  absolute  perfectitm 


thtis  minded— having  the  mind  which  he  had  described 
v.  7-14.  otherwise  minded— having  too  high  an  opinion 
of  yourselves  as  to  your  attainment  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion. "He  who  thinks  that  he  has  attained  every thing 
hath  nothing."  [Chbybostom.]  Probably,  too,  he  refan 
to  those  who  were  tempted  to  think  to  attain  to  perfection 
by  the  law  (Galatians  8.  8) :  who  needed  the  warning  («. 
3),  "  Beware  of  the  concision  "  though  on  account  of  their 
former  piety,  Paul  hopes  confidently  (as  In  Galatians  5. 
10)  that  God  will  reveal  the  path  of  r'ght-mlndedness  Us 
them.  Paul  taught  externally;  Go<J  reveals"  the  truth 
Internally  by  His  Spirit  (Matthew  11.  SB;  18. 17;  1  Corin- 
thians 8.  6).  nnto  yon— who  sincerely  strive  to  do  God's 
will  (John  7.  17;  Epheslans  1.  17).  IS.  The  expectation  of 
a  new  revelation  Ik  not  to  make  you  lees  careful  In  walk- 
ing according  to  whatever  degree  of  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  and  perfection  you  have  already  attained.  God 
makes  further  revelations  to  those  who  walk  up  to  the 
revelations  they  already  have  (Hosea  6.  8).  ml«,  let  as 
mind  the  same  thing— Omitted  In  the  oldest  MSB.  Per- 
haps partly  Inserted  from  Galatians  8.  18,  and  ch.  2.  2. 
Translate  then,  "Whereunto  we  have  attained,  let  us 
walk  on  (a  military  term,  march  in  order)  in  the  same" 
(the  measure  of  knowledge  already  attained).  IT.  fol- 
lowers— Greek,  "  imitators  together."  of  sue— as  I  am  an 
imitator  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians  11.  1):  Imitate  me  no  far- 
ther than  as  I  Imitate  Christ.  Or  as  Bknqkl,  "  My  fal- 
low-imitators  of  God"  or  "Christ:"  "imitators  of  Christ 
together  with  me"  (Note,  ch.  2.  22;  Epheslans  5. 1).  mark 
—for  imitation,  whloh  walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  as 
ensample—  In  English  Version  of  the  former  clause,  the 
translation  of  this  clause  is,  "those  who  are  walking  so  as 
ye  have  an  example  In  us."  But  In  Bkn qel's  translation, 
"Inasmuch  as,"  or  "since,"  Instead  of  "as."  18.  many 
walk— in  such  a  manner.  Follow  not  evil-doers,  because 
they  are  "many"  (Exodus  28.  2).  Their  numbers  are 
rather  a  presumption  against  their  being  Christ's  "  little 
flock"  (Luke  12.  82).  often— There  is  need  of  constant 
warning,  weeping— (Romans  9.  2.)  A  hard  tone  1b 
speaking  of  the  inconsistencies  of  professors  is  the  very 
opposite  of  Paul's  spirit,  and  David's  (Psalm  119. 186),  and 
Jeremiah's  (Jeremiah  18. 17).  The  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
at  the  same  time,  speak  more  strongly  against  empty 
professors  (as  the  Pharisees),  than  against  open  scoffers. 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ— in  their  practice,  not  in 
doctrine  (Galatians  6.  14;  Hebrews  6.  8;  10.  29).  19.  •In- 
struction—everlasting  at  Christ's  coming.  Ch.  1.  28, 
"  perdition :"  the  opposite  word  is  "Saviour"  (v.  20).  end 
—fixed  doom,  whose  god  Is  their  belly— (Romans  18. 18) 
—hereafter  to  be  destroyed  by  God  (I  Corinthians  6.  18). 
In  contrast  to  onr  "body"  (v.  21),  which  our  God,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  shall  "  fashion  like  unto  His  glorious  body."  Their 
belly  Is  now  pampered,  our  body  now  wasted;  then  the 
respective  states  of  both  shall  be  reversed,  glory  u  In 
their  shame— As  "  glory"  is  often  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  "God"  (Psalm  108.  20),  so  here  it  answers  Ub 
"  whose  God,"  in  the  parallel  clause;  and  "shame"  Is  th« 
Old  Testament  term  contemptuously  given  to  an  idol 
(Judges  8.  32,  Margin),  Hosea  4.  7  seems  to  be  referred  te 
by  St.  Paul  (cf.  Romans  1.  82).  There  seems  no  allusion 
to  circumcision,  as  no  longer  glorious,  but  a  shame  to  them 
(v.  2).  The  reference  of  the  Immediate  context  Is  to  sen- 
suality, and  carnality  In  general,  mind  earthly  things 
—(Romans  8.  5.)  In  contrast  to  p.  20;  Colosslans  8.  X  »0. 
oar  conversation— rather,  "our  state"  or  "country:"  tnu 
citizenship.  Our  life  as  citizens.  We  are  but  pilgrims  on 
earth  ;  how  then  should  we  "mind  earthly  things"  (»,  19 
Hebrews  11.9,10,13-18)7  Roman  citizenship  w«*  then 
highly  prized;  how  much  more  should  the  hewvenly 
citizenship  ( Act*  22.  28 ;  cf.  Luke  10.  20) ?  is—  Greek,  "  ha* 
its  existence."  in  heaven—  Greek,  "in  the  heavens." 
look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  deans  Christ—"  We  watt 
for  (so  the  same  Greek  Is  translated,  Romans  8. 19)  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  a  (i.  «.,  In  the  capacity  of  a)  Saviour"  (Hebrew:  8 
28).  That  He  is  "the  Lord,"  now  exalted  above  every 
name,  assures  our  expectation  (ch.  2.  9-11).  Our  Hi$ti 
Priest  is  gone  np  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  not  made  wit.') 
hands,  there  to  atone  for  us;  and  as  the  Israelite*  xtoof 
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butside  the  tabernacle,  expecting  Aaron's  return  (et  Luke 
L.  21),  so  muNt  we  look  unto  the  heavens  expecting  Christ 
thence.  81.  Greek,  "  Who  shall  transfigure  the  body  of 
ow  humiliation  (vis.,  In  which  our  humiliation  has  place, 
>  Corinthians  4. 10;  Ephesians  2.  19 ;  2  Timothy  2. 12),  that 
It  may  be  oonformed  unto  the  body  of  Hit  glory  (viz.,  in 
which  His  glory  is  manifested),  according  to  the  effectual 
working  whereby,"  <fec.  Not  only  shall  He  come  as  our 
"Saviour,"  but  also  as  our  Glorifier.  even— Not  only  to 
make  the  body  like  His  own,  but  "to  subdue  all  things," 
•ren  death  i  tee  If,  as  well  as  Satan  and  sin.  He  gave  a 
•ample  of  the  coming  transfig-uration  on  the  mount  (Mat- 
thew 17.  1,  Ac).  Not  a  change  of  identity,  but  of  fashion  or 
form  (Psalm  17.  15;  1  Corinthians  15.  51).  Our  spiritual 
resurrection  now  Is  the  pledge  of  our  bodily  resurrection 
to  glory  hereafter  (v.  20;  Romans  8.  11).  As  Christ's  glori- 
fied body  was  essentially  Identical  with  His  body  of  humil- 
iation; so  our  resurrection  bodies  as  believers,  since  they 
shall  be  like  His,  shall  be  identical  essentially  with  our 
present  bodies,  and  yet  "spiritual  bodies"  (1  Corinthians 
16.  42-44).  Our  "  hope"  is,  that  Christ,  by  His  rising  from 
the  dead,  hath  obtained  the  power,  and  Is  become  the 
pattern,  of  our  resurrection  (Mlcah  2. 13). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Vor.  1-88.  Exhortations  :  Thanks  for  the  Supply 
sitoif  Philippi:  Greeting;  and  Closing  Benedic- 
tion. 1.  "Wherefore;"  since  we  have  such  a  glorious 
hop®  (ch.  3.  20, 21).  dearly  beloved— Repeated  again  at  the 
close  of  the  verse,  implying  that  his  great  love  to  them 
should  be  a  motive  to  their  obedience,  longed  for— 
"yearned  after"  In  your  absence  (ch.  1.  8).  crown— in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  (ch.  2.  16;  1  Thessalonians  2.  19).  so — as  I 
hfcve  admonished  you.  stand  fast— (Ch.  1.  27.)  2.  Euodla 
and  Syntyche  were  two  women  who  seem  to  have  been  at 
variance;  probably  deaconesses  of  the  Church.  He  re- 
5x*j,ts,  "I  beseech,"  as  if  he  would  admonish  each  sepa- 
rately, and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  In  the  Lord— 
the  true  element  of  Christian  union;  for  those  "In  the 
Lord"  by  faith  to  be  at  variance,  is  an  utter  inconsistency. 
3.  And—  Greek,  "Yea."  true  yoke-fellow— yoked  with 
vn*  In  the  same  Gospel  yoke  (Matthew  11.  29,  80;  cf.  1  Tim- 
»thy  5.  17,  18).  Either  Timothy,  Silas  (Acts  15.  40;  16.  19, 
ni  Philippi),or  the  chief  bishop  of  Philippi.  Or  else  the 
Greek,  ifuneugus,  or  Synzyous,  is  a  proper  name:  "Who 
art  truly,  as  thy  name  means,  a  yoke-fellow."  Certainly 
not  PxkuVs  wife,  as  1  Corinthians  9.  5  implies  he  had  none. 
Help  those  women  —  rather,  as  Greek,  "  help  them," 
viz.,  Euodla  and  Byutyche.  "Co-operate  with  them" 
;Birks]  :  or  as  Alkord,  "  Help  in  the  work  of  their  recon- 
ciliation." which  laboured  with  me — "inasmuch  as 
tbey  laboured  with  me."  At  Philippi,  women  were  the 
ftrst  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  and  Lydia  the  first  convert. 
It  Is  »  coincidence  which  marks  genuineness,  that  in  this 
KpUtle  alone,  special  instructions  are  given  to  women 
Who  laboured  with  Paul  in  the  Gospel.  In  selecting  the 
ftrst  teachers,  those  first  converted  would  naturally  be 
fixed  on.  Ruodia  and  Syntyche  werw  doubtless  two  of 
"the  women  who  resorted  to  the  river  side,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made"  (Acts  16.  13),  and  being  early  con- 
verted, would  naturally  take  an  active  part  in  teaching 
other  women  called  at  a  later  period;  of  course  not  in 
public  preaching,  but  In  a  less  prominent  sphere  (1  Tim- 
othy ft  11,  13).  Clement — bishop  of  Rome  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul.  His  Epistle  from  the  Church 
at  Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  is  extant.  It  makes  no 
aaenUon  of  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of  Peter.  He  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  apostolical  fathers.  Alfoeu 
thinks  that  the  Clement  here  was  a  Phillppian,  and  not 
a«eee»arll7  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  But  Origkn  (Cbro- 
hoM.  John  1.  29)  identifies  the  Clement  here  with  the 
Utshop  of  Rome.  In  the  book  of  life— the  register-book 
of  those  whose  "citizenship  Is  In  heaveu"  (Luke  10.20; 
KRlilpplans  S.  20).  Anciently,  free  cities  had  a  roll-book 
oontaiulng  the  names  of  all  those  having  the  right  of 
tftisenshlp  (cf.  Rxodus  32.82;  Psalm  69.  28;  Kzekiel  13.  9; 
'J(tiii*l  13,  1-  Revelation  20.  12;  21.  27).  4.  (Isaiah  HI.  10.) 
'     K*8 


"Alway ;"  even  amidst  the  afflictions  now  distressing  yo* 
(ch.  1.28-80).  again— as  he  had  already  said,  "  Rejoloe' 
(ch.  3.  1).  Joy  Is  the  predominant  feature  of  the  Epistle 
1  say—  Greek,  rather,  "  I  will  say."  5.  moderation— From 
a  Greek  root,  "to  yield,"  whence  yieldingness  [Trench] 
or  from  a  root,  "it  is  fitting,"  whence  "reasonableness  of 
dealing"  [Auord],  that  conslderateness  for  others,  not 
urging  one's  own  rights  to  the  uttermost,  but  waiving  a  part, 
and  thereby  rectifying  the  injustices  of  justice.  The 
archetype  of  this  grace  is  God,  who  presses  not  the  strict- 
ness of  His  law  against  us  as  we  deserve  (Psalm  130.  3,  4)  • 
though  having  exacted  the  fullest  payment  for  us  fron; 
our  Divine  Surety.  There  are  included  In  "  moderation," 
candour  and  kindliness.  Joy  in  the  Lord  raises  us  above 
rigorism  towards  others  (v.  5),  and  carefulness  (v.  6)  as  U 
one's  own  affairs.  Sadness  produces  morose  harshness  to 
wards  others,  and  a  carklng  spirit  in  ourselves.  Let  .  .  . 
be  known— ».  «.,  In  your  conduct  to  others,  let  nothing 
Inconsistent  with  "moderation"  be  seen.  Not  a  precep 
to  make  a  display  of  moderation.  Let  this  grace  "  b*> 
known"  to  men  In  acts;  let  "your  requests  be  made  to 
God"  In  words  (v.  6).  unto  all  men — even  to  the  "per- 
verse" (ch.  2. 15),  that  so  ye  may  win  them.  Exercise  "  for- 
bearance" even  to  your  persecutors.  None  is  so  ungra- 
cious as  not  to  be  kindly  to  some  one,  from  some  motive 
or  another,  on  some  occasion;  the  believer  is  to  be  so 
"  unto  all  men"  at  all  times.  The  Lord  is  at  hand— The 
Lord's  coming  again  speedily  Is  the  grand  motive  to  every 
Christian  grace  (James  5.8,9).  Harshness  to  others  (the 
opposite  of  "moderation")  would  be  taking  into  our  own 
hands  prematurely  the  prerogatives  of  judging,  which 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone  (1  Corinthians  4.  5) ;  and  so  pro- 
voking God  to  Judge  us  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
(James  2.  12,  13).  6.  Translate,  "Be  anxious  about  noth- 
ing." Care  and  prayer  are  as  mutually  opposed  as  fire 
and  water,  IBkngkl.]  by  prayer  and  supplication — 
Greek,  "by  the  prayer  and  the  supplication"  appropriate 
to  each  case.  [Alford.]  Prayer  for  blessings;  and  the 
general  term.  Supplication,  to  avert  ills ;  a  special  term, 
suppliant  entreaty  {Note,  Ephesians  6.  18).  thanksgiving— 
for  every  event,  prosperity  and  affliction  alike  (1  Thes- 
salonians 5.  18;  James  5.  18).  The  Phlllppiaus  might 
remember  Paul's  example  at  Philippi  whe-n  in  the  Inner- 
most prison  (Acts  16.  25).  Thanksgiving  gives  effect  to 
prayer  (2  Chronicles  20.  21),  and  frees  from  anxious  careful- 
ness by  making  all  God's  dealings  matter  for  praise,  not 
merely  for  resignation,  much  less  murmuring.  "  Peace"  is 
the  companion  of  "thanksgiving"  (v.  7;  Colossians  3.  15). 
let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God— with  gen- 
erous, filial,  unreserved  confidence;  not  keeping  aughl 
back,  as  too  great,  or  else  too  small,  to  bring  before  God, 
though  3'ou  might  feel  so  as  to  your  fellow-men.  So 
Jacob,  when  fearing  Esau  (Genesis  32.  9-12);  Hezeklat 
fearing  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  19.  14;  Psalm  37.  5).  7.  And 
—The  Inseparable  consequence  of  thus  laying  everything 
before  God  in  "  prayer  with  thanksgiving."  peace — the 
dispeller  of  "anxious  care"  (v.  6).  of  God — coming  from 
God,  and  resting  in  God  (John  14.27;  16.33;  Colossians  3. 
15).  passetli— surpasselh,  or  exceedeth,  all  man's  notional 
powers  of  understanding  its  full  blessedness  (1  Corinth- 
ians 2.  9,  10;  Ephesians  3.20;  cf.  Proverbs  3.  17).  shall 
keep — rather,  "shall  guard;"  shall  keep  as  a  well -gar- 
risoned stronghold  (Isaiah  26.  1,  3).  The  same  Greek  verb 
is  used,  1  Peter  1.5.  There  shall  be  peace  secure  wit  bin, 
whatever  outward  troubles  may  besiege,  hearts  mid 
minds— rather,  "hearts  (the  seat  of  the  thoughts)  nud 
thoughts"  or  purposes,  through— rather  as  Greek,  "in 
Christ  Jesus."  It  is  In  Christ  that  we  are  kept"  or 
"guarded"  secure.  8.  Summary  of  all  his  exhortations 
as  to  relative  dntles,  whether  as  children  or  parents,  hus- 
bands or  wives,  friends,  neighbours,  men  In  the  inter- 
course of  the  world,  <feo.  true— sincere,  in  words,  honest 
— Old  English  for  "seemly,"  viz.,  m  action,  lit..,  grave,  digni- 
fied. Just— towards  others,  pure— "chaste,"  in  relatlot 
to  ourselves,  lovely— lovable  (cf.  Mark  10.  21  ;  Luke  7.4,  5) 
of  good  report — Referring  to  the  absent  (ch.  1.  27);  at 
"  lovely"  refers  to  what  is  lovable  face  to  face,  it  there  b« 
any    virtue  —  "whatever    virtun    tU*re    Is."     '  A  »opu> 
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'  Virtue,"  the  standing  woid  In  heathen  ethics.  Is  fonnd 
aaoe  only  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  once  In  St.  Peter's  (2 
Peter  1. 5) ;  and  this  In  uses  different  from  those  In  heathen 
authors.  It  Is  a  term  rather  earthly  and  human,  as  com- 
pared with  the  names  of  the  spiritual  graces  which  Chris- 
tianity Imparts;  hence  the  rarity  of  it*  occurrence  in  the 
2S«w  Testament.  Piety  and  true  morality  are  inseparable. 
Piety  Is  love  with  Its  face  towards  God;  morality  is  love 
with  its  &ce  towards  man.  Despise  not  anything  that  is 
«ood  1  l  Itaelf ;  only  let  it  keep  its  due  place,  praise— 
Whatever  Is  praiseworthy ;  not  that  Christians  should 
make  man's  praise  their  aim  (of.  John  12.43);  but  they 
should  live  so  as  Xodetervt  men's  praise,  think  on- have 
a  continual  regard  to,  so  as  to  "  do"  these  tilings  (v.  9) 
whenever  the  occasion  arises.  9.  both  —  rather,  "The 
things  also  which  ye  have  learned,  Ac.,  <tc,  these  prac- 
tiee;"  the  things  which  besides  recommending  them  In 
words,  have  been  also  recommended  by  my  example,  carry 
Into  practice,  heard— though  ye  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
"  received"  them,  seem— though  ye  have  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently "  learned"  them.  [Bkngel.]  and— "  and  then,"  as 
the  necessary  result  (t>.  7).  Not  only  "  the  peace  of  God," 
but  "the  God  of  peace"  Himself  "shall  be  with  you." 
10.  But— Transitional  conjunction.  But  "now"  to  pass 
to  another  subject,  in  the  Lord— He  views  everything 
with  reference  to  Christ,  at  the  last— "at  last;"  Im- 
plying he  was  expecting  their  gift,  not  from  a  selfish 
view,  but  as  a  "  fruit"  of  their  faith,  and  to  "  abound" 
to  their  account  (v.  11,  17).  Though  long  In  coming, 
owing  to  Epaphrodltus'  sickness  and  other  delays,  he 
does  not  imply  their  gift  was  too  late,  your  care  .  .  . 
hath  flourished  again  —  Greek,  "  Ye  have  flourished 
again  (revived,  as  trees  sprouting  forth  again  In  spring) 
in  your  care  for  me."  wherein  ye  were  also  careful — 
in  respect  to  whioh  (revival,  viz.,  the  sending  of  a  supply 
to  me)  "  ye  were  also  (all  along)  careful,  but  ye  lacked  op- 
portunity;" whether  from  want  of  means  or  want  of  a 
messenger.  Your  "  lack  of  servloe  "  (ch.  2.  30),  was  owing 
to  your  having  "lacked  opportunity."  11.  I  have  learned 
—The  /  In  Greek  Is  emphatlcal.  I  leave  It  toothers  If  they 
will,  to  be  discontented.  J,  for  my  part,  have  learned,  by 
She  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence (Hebrews  5.  8),  to  be  content  in  every  state,  content 
—The  Greek,  lit.,  expresses  "  Independent  of  others,  and 
having  sufficiency  in  one's  self."  But  Christianity  has  raised 
the  term  above  the  haughty  self-sufficiency  of  the  heathen 
Stole  to  the  contentment  of  the  Christian,  whoso  sufficiency 
I*  not  in  self,  but  in  God  (2  Corinthians  3.  5;  1  Timothy  6.  6, 
8;  Hebrews  13.  5;  cf.  Jeremiah  2.  36;  45.  a).  19.  abased — In 
low  ol re uiu stances  (2  Corinthians  4.  8;  6.  9,  10).  every- 
where— rather  [Alford],  "in  each,  and  In  all  things." 
Instructed—  in  the  secret.  Lit.,  "Initiated"  in  a  secret 
teaching,  which  is  a.  mystery  unknown  to  the  world.  13. 
1  can  do  all  things—  Greek,  "J  have  strength  for  nil  things ;" 
not  ruereiy  "  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound."  After 
special  instances  he  declares  his  universal  power — how 
triumphantly,  yet  how  humbly!  [Mever.J  through 
Christ  which  streugtheneth  me-Tlie  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"  Christ ;"  then  translate,  "  In  Him  who  giveth  me  power," 
i.  e.,  by  vlrtuwof  my  living  union  and  identification  with 
Him,  who  la  my  strength  (Galatians  2.  20).  Cf.  1  Timothy 
I.  12,  whence  probably,  "  Christ "  was  Inserted  here  by 
transcribers.  14.  He  here  guards  against  their  thinking 
from  what  he  has  Jnst  said,  that  he  mattes  light  of  their 
bounty,  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction — >  e., 
y»  made  yourselves  sharers  with  me  in  my  present  afflic- 
tion, \<rc.  by  sympathy ;  of  which  sympathy  your  contribu- 
tion I*  the  proof.  15.  Now — "Moreover."  Arrange  as 
Greek,  "  Ye  also  know  "  (as  well  as  I  do  myself),  in  the 
Wtftnnimg  of  the  Gospel — dating  from  the  Fhilippian 
nhrtouan   ora  •   at   the   first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
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14.)  The  Phillpplans  had  followed  Paul  with  their  bountj 
when  he  left  Macedonia  and  came  to  Corinth.  2  Corinth- 
ians 11.  8,  9  thus  accords  with  the  passage  here,  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  donation  In  both  Epistles  agreeing,  vis., 
"  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  here,  and  there,  at  tht 
time  of  h\&  first  visit  to  Corinth.  [Paley'8  Flora  Paulina. 
However,  the  supply  meant  here  Is  not  that  which  he  re- 
ceived at  Corinth,  but  the  supply  sent  to  him  when  "  In 
Thessalonica,  once  and  again  "  (v.  16).  [Altobd.J  as  con- 
cerning giving  and  receiving — In  the  account  between 
us,  "the  giving"  was  all  on  your  part;  "  the  receiving  " 
all  on  mine,  ye  only— We  are  not  to  wait  for  others  In  a 
good  work,  saying,  "  I  will  do  so,  when  others  do  It."  We 
must  go  forward  though  alone,  16.  even  in  Thessalonica 
— "  even  "  as  early  as  when  I  had  got  no  further  than  Thes- 
salonica, ye  sent  me  supplies  for  my  necessities  more  than 
once.  17.  a  gift—  Greek,  "  the  gift."  Translate,  "  It  Is  not 
that  /  seek  after  the  gift,  but  /  do  seek  after  the  fruit  that 
aboundeth  to  your  account ;"  what  I  do  seek  Is  your  spirit- 
ual good.  In  the  abounding  of  fruits  of  your  faith  which 
shall  be  put  down  to  your  account,  against  the  day  of  re- 
ward (Hebrews  6.  10).  18.  But— Though  "  the  gift  "  is  not 
what  I  chiefly  "  seek  after"  (v.  17),  yet  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gift,  and  hereby  acknowledge  it  as  ample  for  all  my  needs. 
Translate,  "1  have  all"  that  I  want,  "and  more  than 
enough,"  lit.,  as  B>nglish  Version,  "I  abound"  over  and 
above  my  needs.  1  am  full — Greek,  "  I  am  filled  full."  the 
odour  of  a  sweet  smell — (Xote,  Ephesians  5. 2.)  The  figure 
Is  drawn  from  the  sweet-smelling  incense  which  was  burnt 
along  with  the  sacrifices;  their  gift  being  in  faith  was  not 
so  much  to  Paul,  as  to  God  (Matthew  25.  40),  before  whom 
It  "came  up  for  a  memorial"  (Acts  10.4),  sweet-smelling  In 
God's  presence  (Genesis  8.  21 ;  Revelation  8.  3,  4).  sacrifice 
acceptable — (Hebrews  13.  16.)  19.  my— Paul  calls  God  here 
*'  my  God,"  to  imply  that  God  would  reward  their  bonnty 
to  His  servant,  by  "  fully  supplying  "  (translate  so,  lit.,  fill 
to  the  full)  their  every  "  need  "  (2  Corinthians  9.  8),  even  a* 
they  had  "fully"  supplied  his  "need"  (v.  16,  18).  Mj 
Master  will  fully  repay  you,  I  cannot.  The  Phillpplans 
invested  their  bounty  well,  since  It  got  them  such  a  glori- 
ous return,  according  tohU  riches — The  measure  of  Hi? 
supply  to  you  will  be  the  immeasurable  "riches  of  His 
grace  "  (Ephesians  1.  7).  in  glory— These  words  belong  to 
the  whole  sentence.  "Glory"  Is  the  element  in  which 
His  rich  grace  operates;  and  It  will  be  the  element  in 
which  He  will  "supply  fully  all  your  need."  by  Christ 
Jesus— by  virtue  of  your  being  "  in  "  (so  Greek,  not  "  by'"1 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Giver  and  Mediator  of  all  spiritual  bless 
lngs.  20.  God  and  our  Father — translate,  "  Unto  our  God 
and  Father."  be  glory — rather  as  the  Greek,  "  be  Oie  glory." 
Not  to  us,  but  to  Him  be  "  tlie  glory  "  alike  of  your  gift, 
and  of  His  gracious  recompense  to  you.  91.  Salute  every 
saint — individually.  greet— salute  you.  The  brethren 
which  are  with  me — Perhaps  Jewish  believers  are  meant 
(Acts  28.  21).  I  think  ch.  2.  20  precludes  our  thinking  of 
"closer  friends."  "colleagues  In  the  ministry  "  [Alkokd]  ; 
he  had  only  one  close  friend  with  him,  viz.,  Timothy,  a». 
they  that  are  of  Ciwsar's  household — the  slaves  and  de- 
pendants of  Nero  who  had  been  probably  converted 
through  Paul's  teaching  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Prs?torlan  barrack  attached  to  the  palace.  Phlllppl  was 
a  Roman  "  colony,"  bene*  there  might  arise  a  tie  between 
the  citizens  of  the  mother  city  and  those  of  the  colony; 
especially  between  those  of  both  cities  who  were  Chris- 
tians, converted  as  many  of  ttiem  were  by  the  same  apos- 
tle, and  under  like  circumstances,  he  having  been  Impris- 
oned at  Phlllppl,  as  he  now  is  at  Rome.  i<3.  (Galatlani 
8.  18.)  be  with  you  all.  Amen— The  oldest  MSB,  read 
"  Be  with  your  spirit,"  and  omit  "  Amen.' 
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COLOSSIANS 

INTBODUCTION. 

Tin  aonrararam  of  this  Epistle  is  attested  by  Justin  Martyr,  Contra  Tryphonen,  p.  811,  b.,  who  quotes  "the  flnrt- 
oorn  of  every  creature,"  In  reference  to  Christ,  from  eh.  1.  15.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  to  Autolpchus,  2.  p.  100.  Ix» 
N  xrca,  8.  14, 1,  quote*  expressly  from  this  "  Epistle  to  the  Oolosslans  "  (oh.  4.  14).  Clement  of  Alhandeia,  Stroma** 
1.  p.  825,  quotes  eh.  L  28 ;  also  elsewhere  he  quotes  oh.  1.  9-11,  28 ;  2.  2,  Ao. ;  2. 8 ;  8.  12, 14 ;  4.  2,  3,  Ac.  Tertullian,  Dt  Praes 
jriptione  heeretteorum,  eh.  7.,  quotes  oh.  2.  8 ;  and  De  Resurrectione  carnit,  ch.  23.,  he  quotes  oh.  2.  12,  20,  and  oh.  8. 1,  2. 
Ojuokn,  Contra  Oelsus,  5.  8,  quotes  oh.  2.  18,  19. 

Oolosse  (or,  as  It  Is  spelt  in  the  best  MSB.,  "Colassas")  was  a  city  of  Phrygla,  on  the  river  Lycos,  a  branch  of  the 
Meander.  The  Church  there  was  mainly  composed  of  Gentiles  (cf.  cb.  2.  13).  Alfobd  Infers  from  ch.  2.  1  (see  note 
there),  that  Paul  had  not  seen  its  members,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  its  founder,  as  Theodorkt  thought. 
Oh.  1.  7,  8  suggests  the  probability  that  Epaphras  was  the  first  founder  of  the  Church  there.  The  date  Of  Its  foundation 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  Paul's  visitation,  "  strengthening  in  order"  all  the  churches  of  Q&latla  and  Phrygla 
(Acts  18.  24) ;  for  otherwise  he  must  have  visited  the  Oolosslans,  which  ch.  2.  1  implies  he  had  not.  Had  Paul  been  their 
father  in  the  faith,  he  would  doubtless  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  as  in  1  Corinthians  8.  6, 10;  4. 15;  1  Thessalonians  1.  5; 
'l  1.  It  is  only  In  the  Epistles,  Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  this  Epistle,  such  allusions  are  wanting ;  In  that  to  the 
Romans,  because,  as  in  this  Church  of  Oolosse,  he  had  not  been  the  instrument  of  their  conversion;  in  that  to  the 
fipheaians,  owing  to  the  general  nature  of  the  Epistle.  Probably  during  the  "two  years"  of  Paul's  stay  at  Ephesua, 
when  "  all  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  19. 10,  20),  Epaphras,  Philemon,  Archlppu*, 
Apphla  (Philemon  2.  13, 19)  and  other  natives  of  Oolosse,  becoming  converted  at  Ephesus,  were  subsequently  the  first 
sowers  of  the  Gospel  seed  In  their  own  city.  This  will  account  for  their  personal  acquaintance  with,  and  attachment 
to,  Paul  and  his  fellow-ministers,  and  for  his  loving  language  as  to  them,  and  their  counter  salutations  to  him.  So 
also  with  respect  to  "  them  at  Laodloea"  (ch.  2. 1). 

The  Object  of  the  Epistle  Is  to  counteract  Jewish  false  teaching,  by  setting  before  the  Oolosslans  their  true 
standing  In  Christ  alone  (exclusive  of  all  other  heavenly  beings),  the  majesty  of  His  person,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  redemption  wrought  by  Him ;  hence  they  ought  to  be  conformed  to  their  risen  Lord,  and  to  exhibit  that  conformity 
In  all  the  relations  of  ordinary  life.  Ch.  2. 16,  "  new  moon,  sabbath  days,"  shows  that  the  false  teaching  opposed  in 
this  Epistle  Is  that  of  Judairtng  Christians.  These  mixed  up  with  pure  Christianity  Oriental  theosophy  and  angel 
worship,  and  the  asceticism  of  eertain  sections  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  Eaaenes.  Cf.  Joskphtjb,  Bell.  Jud.,  2.  8;  2. 1& 
These  theosophlsta  promised  to  their  followers  a  deeper  Insight  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
aeavenly  purity  and  Intelligence,  than  the  simple  Gospel  affords.  Con v  bears  and  Howson  think  that  some  Alexan- 
drian Jew  had  appeared  at  Oolosse,  Imbued  with  the  Greek  phllosphy  of  Phllo's  school,  combining  with  it  the  Rab- 
binleal  theosophy  and  angelology  which  afterwards  was  embodied  in  the  Cabbala.  Cf.  Josephos,  Antiquities,  12.  8, 
4,  from  which  we  know  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  garrisoned  the  towns  of  Lydla  and  Phrygla  with  2000  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Babylonian  Jew  in  the  time  of  a  threatened  revolt.  The  Phrygians  themselves  had  a  mystic  tendency 
In  their  worship  of  Cybele,  which  inclined  them  to  receive  the  more  readily  the  incipient  Gnosticism  of  Judalzera, 
which  afterward  developed  Itself  into  the  strangest  heresies.  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  evil  is  spoken  of  as  having 
reached  a  more  deadly  phase  (1  Timothy  4. 1-3;  6.  5),  whereas  he  brings  no  charge  of  Immorality  in  this  Epistle:  a 
proof  of  its  being  much  earlier  in  date. 

The  Place  from  which  it  was  written  seems  to  have  been  Rome,  during  his  first  Imprisonment  there  (Acts  28).  In  nay 
introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  it  was  shown  that  the  three  Epistles,  Ephesians,  Oolosslans  and  Phile- 
mon, were  sent  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  during  the  freer  portion  of  his  Imprisonment,  before  the  death  of  Burrus.    Ch 
i  8,  1 ;  Ephesians  6. 19, 20,  imply  greater  freedom  than  he  had  whilst  writing  to  the  Phillppians,  after  the  promotion  ot 
Ttgelllnus  to  be  Prwtorlan  Prefect.    See  Introduction  to  Phillppians. 

Thin  Epistle,  though  carried  by  the  same  bearer,  Tychlous,  who  bore  that  to  the  Ephesians,  was  written  previously 
to  that  Epistle  ;  for  many  phrases  similar  in  both  appear  in  the  more  expanded  form  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
cf.  also  note,  Ephesians  ft.  21).  The  Epistle  to  the  Laodicean*  (ch.  4. 16)  was  written  before  that  to  the  Oolosslans,  but 
probably  was  sent  by  him  to  Laodloea  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Church  at  Oolosse. 

The  8m.ii  Is  peculiar:  many  Greek  phrases  occur  here,  found  nowhere  else.  Of.  oh.  2.  8,  "spoil  you;"  "making  e 
»how  of  them  openly"  (ch.  2.  15);  "beguile  of  your  reward,"  and  "intruding"  (v.  18);  "will-worship;"  "satisfying" 
(».  2»);  "filthy  communication"  (ch.  8. 8) ;  "rule"  (oh.  3.15);  "  comfort"  (ch.  4.  11).  The  loftiness  and  artificial  elaboration 
of  style  correspond  to  the  majestic  nature  of  his  theme,  the  majesty  of  Christ's  person  and  office,  in  contract  to  the 
beggarly  system  of  the  Judalsers,  the  discussion  of  which  was  forced  on  him  by  the  controversy.  Hence  t-rlses  his 
use  of  unusual  phraseology.  On  the  other  hand,  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  subsequently  written,  in  which  he  was 
not  so  hampered  by  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  he  dilates  on  the  same  glorious  truths,  so  congenial  to  him,  more  at 
targe,  freely  and  uncontroversially,  in  the  fuller  outpouring  of  his  spirit,  with  leas  of  the  elaborate  and  antithetical 
language  of  system,  such  as  was  needed  in  cautioning  the  Oolosslans  against  the  particular  errors  threatening  theuu 
Hence  arises  the  striking  similarity  of  many  of  the  phrases  in  the  two  Epistles  written  about  the  same  time,  and 
generally  in  the  same  vein  of  spiritual  thought;  whilst  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolosslans  are  such 
m  are  natural,  considering  the  controversial  purpose  of  that  Epistle. 


flDiBTPB      T  own  Ministry  of  thx  Mtsthht.    1.  by  tfce  will  Vt  Out* 

UnAfltK     1.  —Greek,  "through,"  Ao.  (of.  note,  1  Corinthians  LI).  «■»•• 

Ver.    l-m.     addeiw  :     Introduction:     Confirming  tky— <Cf.  notes,  2  Corinthians  1. 1 ;  Phllipplama  L  L)    Hs 

£r  a  run  am      Tiiimuu  :     The     Gloriks     of     Christ:  was  with  Paul  at  the  time  of  writing  in  Rome.    He  had 

rmAjutwervixtt  and  Puatih  for  thk  Colombians:  His  been  companion  of  Paul  in  his  first  tour  through  Phry 
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gla.  In  which  Colosse  wm,  Hence  the  Colosslans  seem  to 
have  associated  him  with  Paul  in  their  affections,  and 
the apostle Joins  him  with  himself  iu  the  address.  Neither, 
probably,  had  teen  the  Colosslan  Church  (of.  ch.  2.  1);  but 
had  seen,  during  their  tour  through  Phrygia,  individual 
OoloMlans,  as  Epaphras,  Philemon,  Archippus,  and  Ap- 
pfcla  (Philemon  2),  who  when  converted  brought  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  native  city.  9.  Colosse— Written  in  the  oldest 
MSB.,  'CoIcbmo."  As  "saints"  implies  union  with  God, 
90  '  the  faithful  brethren"  union  with  Christian  men. 
Bkngki,.]  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Supported  by 
RUM  oldest  MSS.,  omitted  by  others  of  equal  antiquity. 
S.  Ac.—  Thanksgiving  for  the  "  faith,  hope,  and  love"  of 
the  Oolossians.  Bo  in  the  twin  Epistle  sent  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  bearer,  Tychlcus  (Ephesians  1. 15, 16). 
We— I  and  Timothy,  and  the  Father— So  some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  read.  But  others  better  omit  the  "and," 
which  probably  crept  In  from  Ephesians  1.  8.  praying 
always  for  yon— with  thanksgiving  (Philippines  4.  6). 
Bee  next  verse.  4.  Sine*  we  heard- lit., "  Having  heard," 
A«.  The  language  Implies  that  he  had  only  heard  of,  and 
not  teen  them  (ch.  X  1).  Cf.  Romans  1.  8,  where  like  Ian- 
guage  Is  used  of  a  Church  which  he  had  not  at  the  time 
visited,  leve  ...  to  all— the  absent,  as  well  as  those 
present.  [BUfOBX.]  *.  Fer— to  be  Joined  with  the 
words  Immediately  preceding:  "The  love  which  ye  have 
to  all  the  saints  because  of  (lit.,  on  account  of)  the  hope," 
Ac.  The  hope  of  eternal  life  will  never  be  In  us  an  in- 
active principle,  but  will  always  produce  "love."  This 
passage  Is  abased  by  Romanists,  as  if  the  hope  of  salvation 
depended  upon  works.  A  false  argument.  It  does  not 
Callow  that  our  hope  is  founded  on  our  works  because 
ww  are  strongly  stimulated  to  live  welt;  since  nothing 
to  more  effectual  for  this  purpose  than  the  sense  of 
God's  free  grace.  [Calviw.J  laid  up— a  treasure  laid 
up  so  as  to  be  out  of  danger  of  being  lost  (2  Timothy 
4.  8).  Faith,  love,  and  hope  (v.  4,  5),  comprise  the  sum 
•f  Christianity.  Cf.  v.  23,  "  the  hope  of  the  Gospel."  In 
heaven— Gree k,  "  in  the  heavens."  whereof  ye  heard  be- 
fore-1**.,  at  the  time  when  it  was  preached  to  you.  In 
the  ward,  Ac— That "  hope"  formed  part  of  "  the  word  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  (cf.  Ephesians  1.  13),  i.  <?.,  part  of 
the  Gospel  truth  preached  unto  you.  6.  Which  Is  come 
tint*  yen—  Greek,  "  Which  is  present  among  yon,"  t.  e., 
which  has  oome  to,  and  remains  with,  you.  He  speaks 
of  the  word  as  a  living  person  present  among  them,  as  it 
it  In  all  the  world  —  virtually,  as  it  was  by  this  time 
preached  in  the  leading  parts  of  the  then  known  world ; 
potentially,  as  Christ's  command  was  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  not  be  limited,  as 
the  law  was,  to  the  Jews  (Matthew  18.  88;  24.  14;  28.  10). 
However,  the  true  reading,  and  that  of  the  oldest  MSS., 
to  that  whloh  omits  the  following  "and,"  thus  (the  "it  it" 
of  English  Version  is  not  In  the  original  Greek):  "As  in  all 
the  world  it  Is  bringing  forth  fruit  and  growing  (no  the  old- 
est MHn.  read ;  Mtnglish  Version  omits  '  and  growing,'  with- 
out good  authority),  even  as  it  doth  in  you  also."  Then 
what  is  asserted  is  not  that  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
in  all  the  world,  but  that  it  Is  bearing  fruit*  of  righteous- 
ness, and  (like  a  tree  growing  at  the  same  time  that  it  to 
bearing  fruit)  growing  in  number*  of  its  converts  in,  or 
throughout,  all  the  world,  heard  of  It— rather,  "  heard 
ft."  sad  knew — rather,  "came  to  know;"  became  fully 
experimentally  acquainted  with,  the  grace  of  God  In 
truth— i. «.,  In  its  truth,  and  with  true  knowledge.  [Al> 
»oiu).]  T.  As  ye  also  learned— "Also"  is  omitted  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  The  Insertion  Implied,  that  those  inserting 
It  thought  that  Paul  bad  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Co- 
losslans,  at  well  at  Bpaphrat,  Whereas  the  omission  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  Implies  that  Bpaphrat  alone  was  the 
founder  of  the  Church  at  Colosse.  of— "from  Epaphras." 
near  Greek,  "  beloved."  fellow-servant — viz.,  of  Christ. 
In  Philemon  28  he  calls  him  "  my  fellow-prisoner."  It  Is 
possible  that  Epaphras  may  have  been  apprehended  for 
his  zealous  labours  In  Asia  Minor;  but  more  probable 
'hat  Paul  gave  him  the  title,  as  his  faithful  companion  In 
at?  Imprisonment  (cf.  Note,  ch.  4.  10,  as  to  Mkykk's  con- 
Iwiuti     who  is  for  yen.  An.— translate,  "  who  Is  faithful 


in  your  behalf  as  a  minister  of  Christ;"  hinting  that  ft*,  j 
one  not  to  be  set  aside  for  the  new  and  erroneous  teachers 
(ch.  2).  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  for  (or  in  behalf  of . 
us."  Vulgate,  however,  with  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  sup 
ports  Ebiglish  Version.  8.  your  love — (v.  4)  —  "to  all  ths 
saints."  In  the  Spirit— the  sphere  or  element  IK  which 
alone  true  love  is  found ;  as  distinguished  from  the  state 
of  those  "in  the  flesh"  (Romans  8.  9).  Tet  even  they 
needed  to  be  stirred  up  to  greater  love  (ch.  8. 12-14).  Lovf 
is  the  first  and  chief  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5.  221 
9.  we  also — on  our  part,  heard  It — (v.  4).  pray— Here  he 
states  what  in  particular  he  prays  for ;  as  in  v.  8  he  stated 
generally  the  fact  of  his  praying  for  them,  to  desire—"  t»e 
make  request."  might  be  filled— rather,  "maty  be  filled ;' 
a  verb  often  found  in  this  Epistle  (ch.  4.  12, 17).  know- 
ledge— Greek,  "full  and  accurate  knowledge."  Akin  te 
the  Greek  for  "  knew"  (Note,  v.  6).  of  his  will— as  to  how 
ye  ought  to  walk  (Ephesians  5.  17);  as  well  as  chiefly  that 
"mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His  good  pleasure 
which  He  purposed  In  Himself;  that  In  the  fulness  of 
times  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  la 
Christ"  (Ephesians  1.  9,  10);  God's  "will,"  whereby  H« 
eternally  purposed  to  reconcile  to  Himself,  and  save  met 
by  Christ,  not  by  angels,  as  the  false  teachers  in  some 
degree  taught  (ch.  2. 18).  [Estmjs.]  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  want  of  knowledge  among  the  Colosslans,  notwith- 
standing their  general  excellencies;  hence  he  so  oftea 
dwells  on  this  subject  (v.  28;  ch.  2.  2,  8;  8.  1Q,  15;  4.  5,  «). 
On  the  contrary  he  less  extols  wisdom  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  were  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of  knowledge,  wis- 
dom—often mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  as  opposed  to  the 
(false)  "philosophy"  and  "show  of  wisdom"  (oh.  X  8,  38; 
cf.  Ephesians  1.  8).  understanding— sagacity  to  discern 
what  on  each  occasion  is  suited  to  the  place  and  the  time; 
Its  seat  is  "the  understanding"  or  Intellect;  wisdom  to 
more  general,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul.  [Bengel.]  "  Wouldst  thou  know 
that  the  matters  in  the  word  of  Christ  are  real  things  T 
Then  never  read  them  for  mere  knowledge  sake."  [Quoted 
by  Gausskn.]  Knowledge  is  desirable  only  when  sea- 
soned by  "spiritual  understanding."  10.  Greek,  "So  as 
to  walk,"  Ac. ;  so  that  ye  may  walk.  True  knowledge  of 
God's  will  to  inseparable  from  walking  conformably  to  It. 
worthy  of  the  Lord — (Ephesians  4.  1.)  unto — so  as  la 
every  way  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  pleasing—  tit,,  "  de- 
sire of  pleating."  being  fruitful— Greek,  "  bearing  fruit." 
This  is  the  first  manifestation  of  their  "walking  worthy 
of  the  Lord."  The  second  is, "  Increasing  (growing)  in  the 
knowledge  of  God"  (or  as  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  growing 
bt  the  full  knowledge  of  God") ;  thus,  as  the  Gospel  word 
(v,  6)  was  said  to  "  bring  forth  fruit,"  and  to  "  grow"  In  all 
the  world,  even  as  It  did  in  the  Colosslans,  ever  since  the 
day  they  knew  the  grace  of  God,  so  here  It  is  Paul's  prayer 
that  they  might  continue  to  "bring  forth  fruit,"  and 
"grow"  more  and  more  by  the  full  knowledge  of  God,  the 
more  of  that  "knowledge"  {».  9)  was  Imparted  to  them. 
The  full  knowledge  of  God  Is  the  real  instrument  of  en- 
largement in  soul  and  life  of  the  believer.  [Auord.J 
The  third  manifestation  of  their  walk  is  (v.  11),  "Being 
strengthened  with  all  might,"  Ac.  The  fourth  U  (v.  12), 
"  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,"  Ac.  11.  Greek, "  Being 
made  mighty  with  (lit.,  in)  all  might."  according  to  his 
glorious  power— rather,  "according  to  the  power  (the 
characteristic  of '  His  glory,'  here  appropriate  to  St.  Paul's 
argument,  Ephesians  1. 19 ;  8, 10;  as  Its  exuberant '  riches,' 
in  Ephesians  8. 18)  of  His  glory."  His  power  Is  insepara- 
ble from  His  glory  (Romans  8.  4).  unto  all  patience— so 
as  to  attain  to  all  patient  endurance;  persevering,  endur- 
ing continuance  in  the  faith,  in  spite  of  trials  of  persecu- 
tors, and  seductions  of  false  teachers,  long-suffering— 
towards  those  whom  one  oould  repel.  "Patience,"  oa 
"endurance,"  is  exercised  in  respect  to  those  whom  one 
cannot  repel.  [Chbtsostom.]  with  Joyfulneas  —Joyful 
endurance  (Acts  16.  25;  Romans  5.  8, 11).  lis.  you  "giving 
thanks  unto  the  Father."  See  Note,  v.  10;  this  clause  to 
connected  with  "that  ye  may  be  filled"  (».  9),  and  "that 
ye  may  walk"  (v.  10).  The  connection  is  not,  "  We  do  not 
cease  to  pray  for  you  (v.  9)  giving  I'-miks."     unto  tlaf 
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of  Jesus  Christ,  anil  bo  owr  Father  by  adoption 
'OaJatlaiLB  3.  20;  -t.  4,  5,  6).  which  hath  made  iu  meet — 
St'eek,  "who  made  us  meet."  Not  "  is  making  us  meet"  by 
progressive  growth  In  holiness;  but  once  for  all  made  us 
meet.  It  is  not  primarily  ttie  Spirit'*  work  that  Is  meant 
bore,  as  the  text  Is  often  used ;  but  the  Father's  work  In 
putting  as  by  adoption,  once  for  all,  In  a  new  standing, 
vix.,  that  of  children.  The  believers  meant  here  were  In 
different  stages  of  progressive  sanctlflcatlon ;  but  In  re- 
spect to  the  meetness  specified  here,  they  all  alike  had  It 
from  the  Father,  In  Christ  His  Sou,  being  "  complete  In 
Him"  (ch.  2.  10).  Cf.  John  17.  17;  Jude  1,  "sanctified  by 
God  the  Father ;"  1  Corinthians  1. 30.  Still,  secondarily,  this 
once-for-all  meetness  contains  In  It  the  germ  of  sanctlfl- 
catlon, afterwards  developed  progressively  in  the  life  by 
the  Father's  Spirit  hi  the  believer.  The  Christian  life  of 
aeavenliness  Is  the  first  stage  of  heaven  itself.  There  must, 
and  will  be  a  personal  meetness  for  heaven,  where  there 
'.a  a  Judicial  meetness.  to  be  partakers,  &c. —  Greek,  "  for 
the  (or  our)  portion  of  the  inheritance  (Acts  20.  32;  26.  18) 
Epheslans  1.  11)  of  the  saints  in  light."  "  Light"  begins 
in  the  believer  here,  descending  from  "  the  Father  of 
lights"  by  Jesus,  "the  true  light,"  and  Is  perfected  in 
the  kingdom  of  light,  which  Includes  knowledge,  pu- 
rity, love,  and  Joy.  It  Is  contrasted  here  with  the 
"darkness"  of  the  unconverted  state  (v.  13;  cf.  1  Peter 
2.9).  IS.  irons—  Greek,  "out  of  the  power,"  out  of  the 
sphere  In  which  his  power  is  exercised,  translated— 
those  thus  translated  as  to  state,  are  also  transformed  as 
to  character.  Satan  has  an  organized  dominion  with 
various  orders  of  powers  of  evil  (Epheslans  2.2;  6.  12). 
But  the  term  "  kingdom"  Is  rarely  applied  to  his  usurped 
rule  (Matthew  12.26);  it  1b  generally  restricted  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ood.  darkness — blindness,  hatred,  misery. 
[Bswqel.J  his  dear  Son— rather  as  Greek,  "the  Son  of 
His  love:"  the  Son  on  whom  His  love  rests  (John  17.  26  ; 
Epheslans  1.  6) :  contrasted  with  the  "darkness"  where 
all  is  hatred  and  hateful.  14.  (Epheslans  1.  7.)  redemp- 
tion—rather  as  Greek,  "our  redemption."  through  his 
blood— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Probably  inserted 
from  Epheslans  1.  7.  sins— translate  as  Greek,  "our  sins." 
The  more  general  term:  for  which  Epheslans  1.  7,  Greek, 
has,  "our  transgressions,"  the  more  special  term.  15. 
They  who  have  experienced  iu  themselves  "  redemption" 
(t>.  14),  know  Christ  In  the  glorious  character  here  de- 
scribed, as  above  the  highest  angels  to  whom  the  false 
teachers  (ch.  2.  18)  taught  worship  was  to  be  paid.  Paul 
describes  Him  (1.)  in  relation  to  God  and  creation  (r.  15- 
17);  (2.)  in  relation  to  the  Church  (v.  18-20).  As  the  former 
regards  Him  as  the  Creator  (t>.  15, 16)  and  theSustainer  (v.  17) 
of  the  natural  world  ;  so  the  latter,  as  the  source  and  stay 
of  the  new  moral  creation.  Image — exact  likeness  and 
perfect  Representative.  Adam  was  made  "in  the  image 
of  God"  (Genesis  1.27).  But  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
perfectly  reflected  visibly  "the  Invisible  God"  (1  Timo- 
thy 1. 17),  whose  glories  the  first  Adam  ouly  in  part  repre- 
sented. "Image"  (eicon)  involves  "likeness"  (homoios-is) ; 
but  "likeness"  does  not  Involve  "image."  "Image" 
always  supposes  a  prototype,  which  it  not  merely  resem- 
bles, but  from  which  it  Is  drawn:  the  exact  counterpart, 
as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  In  the  water:  the  child  the 
living  Image  of  the  parent.  "  Likeness"  implies  mere 
resemblance,  not  the  exact  counterpart  and  derivation  as 
"  image"  expresses;  hence  it  Is  nowhere  applied  to  the 
Sou,  whilst  "image"  is  here,  cf.  1  Corinthians  11.  7. 
TTrknch.]  (John  1.  18;  14.9;  2  Corinthians  4.  4 ;  1  Timo- 
thy 3.  16;  Hebrews  1.  3.)  Even  before  His  Incarnation  He 
was  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  as  the  Word  (John  1. 
1-S)  by  whom  God  created  the  worlds,  and  by  whom  God 
appeared  to  the  patriarchs.  Thus  His  essential  character 
•ui  always  "  the  image  of  God,"  (1.)  before  the  Incarnation, 
J.)  In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and  (3.)  now  In  His  glorified 
fUite,  is,  I  think,  contemplated  here  by  the  verb  "  Is." 
nrMt-born  of  every  creature—  Hebrews  1.  6,  "  the  flrst- 
i.«-ri>'lten:"  "begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds." 
'NlCKJTC  Creed.]  Priority  and  superlative  dignity  is  Im- 
plied (Psalm  89.  27).  JOtiglish  Version  might  seem  to  favour 
vrianlsra,  as  if  Christ  were  a  creature.  Translate,  "  Be- 
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gotten  (lit.,  born)  before  every  creature,"  as  the  context 
shows,  which  gives  the  reason  why  He  is  so  designated 
"  For,"  Ac.  (v.  16, 17).  [Thejsch.]  This  expression  Is  un- 
derstood by  Okiqen  (so  far  is  the  Greek  from  favouring 
Socinlan  or  Arian  views)  as  declaring  (he  Godhead  of 
Christ,  and  Is  used  by  Him  as  a  phrase  to  mark  that 
Godhead,  In  contrast  with  His  manhood  (B.  2.,  sec  contra 
Celsus).  The  Greek  does  not  strictly  admit  Alfobu's 
translation,  "  the  first-born  of  all  creation."  16.  Por- 
Greek,  "  Because."  This  gives  the  proof  that  He  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  things  created,  but  is  the  "  first-begotten" 
before  "  every  creature"  (v.  15),  begotten  as  "  the  Son  of 
God's  love"  (v.  13),  antecedently  to  all  other  emanations. 
"  for"  all  these  other  emanations  came  from  Him,  and 
whatever  was  created,  was  created  by  Him.  by  him— 
lather  as  Greek,  "in  Him:"  as  the  conditional  element, 
pre-existent  and  all-including:  the  creation  of  all  things 
by  Him  Is  expressed  afterwards,  and  is  a  different  fact 
from  the  present  one,  though  Implied  in  it.  Alkoub.j 
God  revealed  Himself  In  the  Son,  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
before  all  created  existence  {v.  lb).  That  Divine  Word  car- 
ries in  Himself  the  archetypes  of  all  existences,  so  that  "  IN 
Jlimu.ll  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  have  been 
created."  The  "In  Him"  indicates  that  the  Word  is  the 
ideal  ground  of  all  existence;  the  "by  Him,"  below,  that 
He  is  the  instrument  of  actually  realizing  the  Divine  Idea. 
[Kkasdeh.]  His  essential  nature  as  the  Word  of  the 
Father  Is  not  a  mere  appendage  of  His  incarnation,  but 
is  the  ground  of  it.  The  original  relation  of  the  Eternal 
Word  to  men  "made  in  His  image"  (Genesis  1.  27),  Is  the 
source  of  the  new  relation  to  them  by  redemption, 
formed  in  His  Incarnation,  whereby  He  restores  them  to 
His  lost  Image.  "In  Him"  Implies  something  prior  to 
"by"  and  "for  Him"  presently  after :  the  three  preposi- 
tions mark  in  succession  the  beginning,  the  progress, 
and  the  end.  [Bengel.]  all  things—  Greek,  "the  uni- 
verse of  things."  That  the  new  creation  is  not  meant  In 
this  verse  (as  Socinlans  Interpret),  Is  plain;  for  angel*, 
who  are  included  in  the  catalogue,  were  not  new  created 
by  Christ;  and  he  does  not  speak  of  the  new  creation  tlli 
v.  18.  The  creation  "of  the  things  that  are  in  the  heat* 
ens"  (so  Greek)  includes  the  creation  of  the  heavens  them- 
selves: the  former  are  rather  named,  since  the  inhabitants 
are  more  noble  than  their  dwellings.  Heaven  and  earth 
and  all  that  is  In  them  (1  Chroulcles29.il;  Nehemiah  9.  6; 
Revelation  10. 6).  Invisible— the  world  of  spirits,  thrones, 
or  dominions— lordships :  the  thrones  are  the  greater  Of 
the  two.  principalities,  or  powers — rather,  "rule*  or 
authorities :"  the  former  are  stronger  than  the  latter  (of 
Note,  Epheslans  1.  21).  The  latter  pair  refer  to  offices  4m 
respect  to  God's  creatures:  "thrones  and  dominions"  OX. 
press  exalted  relation  to  God,  they  being  the  chariot*  on 
which  He  rides  displaying  His  glory  (Psalm  68.  17).  Ths 
existence  of  various  orders  of  angels  is  established  by 
this  passage,  all  things — Greek,  "  the  whole  universe  Of 
things."  were — rather,  to  distinguish  the  Greek  aoiist. 
which  precedes  from  the  perfect  tense  here,  "  have  beet* 
created."  In  the  former  case  the  creation  was  viewed  a* 
a  past  act  at  a  point  of  time,  or  as  done  once  for  all ;  here  It 
Is  viewed,  not  merely  as  one  historic  act  of  creation  in 
the  past,  but  as  the  permanent  result  now  and  eternally  con- 
tinuing, by  him— as  the  instrumental  Agent  (John  L  8). 
for  him — as  the  grand  End  of  creation ;  containing  In 
Himself  the  reason  why  creation  Is  at  all,  and  why  it  Is  a* 
it  Is.  [Alfobi).]  He  Is  Win  final  cause  as  well  as  the  efficient 
cause.  Lachmann's  punctuation  of  v.  15-18  Is  best,  where- 
by "  the  first-born  of  every  creature"  (u.  15)  answers  to 
'•  the  first-born  from  the  dead"  (w.  18),  the  whole  forming 
one  seutence  with  the  words  ("  All  things  were  created 
by  Him  and  for  Him,  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
Him  all  things  consist,  and  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body 
the  Church")  intervening  as  a  parenthesis.  Thus  Paul 
puis  first,  Uw  origination  by  Him  of  the  natural  creation. 
secondly,  of  the  new  creation.  The  parenthesis  falls  Into 
four  clauses,  two  and  two:  the  former  two  support  Use 
first  assertion,  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature  ;"  that  loi- 
ter two  prepare  us  for  "  the  first-born  from  the  dead  •"  tto* 
former  two  correspond  to  the  latter  two  in  their  form- 
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"All  things  by  Hltn  .  .  .  and  He  1b,"  and  '  By  Htm  all 
things  .  .  .  and  Ho  Is."  IT.  (John  8.58.)  Translate  as 
Greek,  "And  He  Himself  (the  great  He)  Is  (implying 
Divine  essential  beirtg)  before  all  things,"  In  time,  as  well  as 
In  dignity.  Since  He  In  before  all  things,  He  Is  be/ore  even 
Lime,  i.  e.,from  eternity.  Cf.  "the  flrat-born  of  every  crea- 
ture" (v.  15).  by  him — Greek,  "in  Htm"  (as  the  condi- 
tional element  of  existence,  v.  16).  [Alford.J  consist— 
'subsist."  Not  only  are  called  Into  being  from  nothing, 
tut  are  maintained  in  their  present  state.  The  Hon  of 
utod  Is  the  Conserver,  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  [Pearson.]  Bengei,  less  probably  explains,  "All 
things  In  Him  come  together  Into  one  system:  the  uni- 
verse found  Its  completion  In  Him"  (Isaiah  41.  4;  Reve- 
lation 22.  13).  Cf.  as  to  God,  Romans  11.  36:  similar  lan- 
guage; therefore  Christ  must  be  God.  18.  Revelation  of 
Christ  to  the  Church  and  the  new  creation,  as  the  Origi- 
nator of  both,  he — Emphatlcal.  Not  angels  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  false  teachers'  doctrine  concerning  angel- wor- 
ship, and  the  power  of  (Eons  or  (Imaginary)  splrit-emana- 
tlons  'rom  God  (ch.  2.  10,  18).  head  of  the  hotly,  the 
Churcii- The  Church  Is  His  body  by  virtue  of  his  enter- 
ing Into  communion  corporeally  with  human  nature 
[Neander]  (Epheslans  1.  22).  The  same  One  who  is  the 
Head  of  all  things  and  beings  by  creation,  Is  also,  by  vir- 
tue of  being  "the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  and  so  "the 
first- fruits"  of  the  new  creation  among  men,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  who  Is — I.e.,  In  that  He  Is  the  Beginning. 
[Alfokd.]  Rather,  this  is  tfie  beginning  of  a  new  para- 
graph. As  the  former  paragraph,  which  related  to  His 
originating  the  physical  creation,  began  with  "Who  is" 
(v.  15);  so  this,  which  treats  of  His  originating  the  new 
creation,  begins  with  "  Who  is;"  a  parenthesis  preceding, 
which  closes  the  former  paragraph,  that  parenthesis  (see 
Note,  v.  16),  including  from  "all  things  were  created  by 
Him,"  to  "Head  of  the  body,  the  Church."  The  head 
of  kings  and  high  priests  was  anointed,  as  the  seat  of  the 
faculties,  the  fountain  of  dignity,  and  original  of  all  the 
•members  (according  to  Hebrevj  etymology).  So  Jesus  by 
His  unction  was  designated  as  the  Head  of  the  body,  the 
Church,  the  beginning — viz.,  of  the  new  creation,  as  of  the 
old  (Proverbs  8.  22;  John  1.  1 ;  cf.  Revelation  1.  8):  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Church  of  the  first-born  (Hebrews  12.  23),  as 
6«lng  Himself  the  "  first-born  from  the  dead  "  (Acts  26.  23; 
i  Corinthians  15.  20,  23.).  Christ's  primogeniture  is  three- 
fold :  (1.)  From  eternity  the  "  first-begotten  "  of  the  Father 
(v.  15);  (2.)  As  the  first-born  of  His  mother  (Matthew  1.  25); 
(3.)  As  the  Head  of  the  Church,  mystically  begotten  of  the 
Father,  «s  it  were  to  a  new  life,  on  the  day  of  His  resur- 
rection, which  is  His  "regeneration,"  even  as  His  peo- 
ple's coining  resurrection  will  be  their  "regeneration" 
(i.  e.,  the  resurrection  which  was  begun  in  the  soul,  ex- 
tended to  the  body  and  to  the  whole  creation,  Romans  8. 
21,  22)  (Matthew  19.  28;  Acts  18.88;  Revelation  1.5).  Son- 
ship  and  resurrection  are  similarly  connected,  Luke  20.  38; 
Romans  1.  4;  8.  23;  1  John  3.  2.  Christ  by  rising  from  the 
dead  Is  the  efficient  cause  (1  Corinthians  15.  22),  aa  having 
obtained  the  power,  and  the  exemplary  cause,  as  being 
the  pattern  (Micah  2.  13;  Romans  6.  5;  Phillppians  8,  21), 
of  our  resurrection  :  the  resurrection  of  "the  Head"  in- 
volves consequentially  that  of  the  members.  that  in  all 
things— He  resumes  the  "  all  things  "  (u.  20).  be  might 
have  the  pre-emlneuc*—  Greek,  "  He  Himsei.k  mas/  (thus) 
become  the  One  holding  the  first  place,"  or,  "take  the 
precedency."  Both  idea*  are  included,  priority  in  time 
and  priority  In  dignity :  now  in  the  regenerated  world,  as 
before  in  the  world  of  creation  (t>.  15).  "Begotten  before 
©very  creature,  or  "first-born  of  every  creature  "  (Psalm 
Bfl.27;  John  8.13).  19.  Greek,  "(God)  was  well  pleased," 
<kC  In  him— i.  «.,  in  the  Hon  (Matthew  3.  17).  all  fulness 
— rather  as  Greek,  'all  the  fulness,"  viz.,  of  (rod,  whatever 
Divine  excellence  is  In  God  the  Father  (ch.  2.0;  Ephe- 
slans 8.  19;  cf.  John  1.  18;  3.  34).  The  Gnostics  used  the 
tarm  "  fulness,"  for  the  assemblage  of  emanations,  or  an- 
nalto  powers,  corning  from  God.  The  Spirit  presciently  by 
Paul  warns  the  Church,  that  the  true  "fulness"  dwells 
In  Christ  alone.  This  assigns  the  reason  why  Christ 
toJt«s  precedence  of  every  creature  (r.  15).     Kor  two  rea- 


sons Christ  is  Lord  oi  the  Church  :  (1.)  Because  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  attributes  (v.  19)  dwells  in  Him,  and  so  H« 
has  the  power  to  govern  the  universe;  (2.)  Because  (».  30) 
Hliat  He  has  done  for  the  Church  gives  Him  the  right  te 
preside  over  it.  should  .  .  .  dwell— as  In  a  temple  (John 
2.  21  >.  This  indwelling  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  reconciliation  by  Him.  [BENGEL..J  Hence  the 
"and  "  (v.  20)  connects  as  cause  and  effect  the  two  things, 
the  Godlieatl  in  Christ,  and  the  reconciliation  by  Christ.  SO, 
The  Greek  order  is,  "And  through  Him  (Christ)  to  recon- 
.  cile  again  completely  (see  Note,  Ephesians  2. 16)  all  things 
(Greek,  'the  whole  universe  of  things')  unto  Himself 
(unto  God  the  Father,  2  Corinthians  5.  19),  having  made 
peace  (God  the  Father  having  made  peace)  through  the 
blood  of  His  (Christ's)  cross,"  i.  e„  shed  by  Christ  on  the 
crass:  the  price  and  pledge  of  our  reconciliation  with 
God.  The  Hcripture  phrase,  "God  reconciles  man  to 
Himself,"  implies  that  He  takes  away  by  the  blood  ol 
Jesus  the  barrier  which  God's  Justice  Interposes  against 
man's  being  In  union  with  God  (cf.  Note,  Romans 
5.  10;  2  Corinthians  5.  18).  So  the  LXX.,  1  Samuel  29.  4, 
"  Wherewith  should  He  reconcile  himself  unto  his  mas- 
ter," i.  e.,  reconcile  his  master  unto  him  by  appeasing  his 
wrath.  So  Matthew  5.  23,  24.  by  him—"  through  Him  " 
(the  Instrumental  agent  in  the  new  creation,  as  In  the 
original  creation):  emphatically  repeated,  to  bring  the 
person  of  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  both  creations  alike,  Into 
prominence,  things  In  earth  ...  In  heaven  —  Good 
angels,  in  one  sense,  do  not  need  reconciliation  to  God  ; 
fallen  angels  are  excluded  from  It  (Jude  6).  But  probably 
redemption  has  effects  on  the  world  of  spirits  unknown 
to  ns.  Of  course,  His  reconciling  us,  and  His  reconciling 
them,  must  be  by  a  different  process,  as  He  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels,  so  as  to  offer  a  propitiation  for 
them.  But  the  effect  of  redemption  on  them,  as  He  la 
their  Head  as  well  as  ours,  is  that  they  are  thereby  brought 
nearer  God,  and  so  gain  an  Increase  of  blessedness  [Al.- 
fordJ,  and  larger  views  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  (Ephe- 
slans 3.  10).  All  creation  subsists  in  Christ,  all  creation  Is 
therefore  affected  by  his  propitiation:  sinful  creation  la 
strictly  "reconciled"  from  its  enmity;  sinless  creation, 
comparatively  distant  from  His  unapproachable  purity 
(Job  4.  18;  15.  15;  25.  5),  Is  lifted  Into  nearer  participation 
of  Him,  and  in  this  wider  sense  is  reconciled.  Doubtless, 
too,  man's  fall,  following  on  Satan's  fall,  is  a  segment  of 
a  larger  circle  of  evil,  so  that  the  remedy  of  the  former 
affects  the  standing  of  angels,  from  among  whom  Satan 
and  his  host  fell.  Angels  thereby  having  seen  the 
magnitude  of  sin,  and  the  infinite  cost  of  redemption, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  fallen  angels  from  it,  and  the  in- 
ability of  any  creature  to  stand  morally  In  his  own 
strength,  are  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  falling.  Thus 
Bacon's  definition  of  Christ's  Headship  holds  good  :  "The 
Head  of  redemption  to  man ;  the  Head  of  preservation  to 
angels."  Some  conjecture  that  Satan,  when  unfailen, 
ruled  this  earth  and  the  pre-Adamic  animal  kingdom: 
hence  his  malice  against  man  who  succeeded  to  the  lord- 
ship of  this  earth  and  Its  animals,  and  hence,  too,  his  as- 
sumption of  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the  subtlest  of  the  ani- 
mal tribes.  Luke  19.  38  states  expressly  "  peace  In  heaven  " 
as  the  result  of  finished  redemption,  as  "  peace  on  earth  " 
was  the  result  of  Its  beginning  at  Jesus'  birth  (Luke  2. 14). 
Bkngkl  explains  the  reconciliation  to  be  that  of  not  only 
God,  but  also  angels,  estranged  from  men  because  of  man'i 
enmity  against  God.  Ephesians  L  10  accords  with  this : 
This  is  true,  but  only  part  of  the  truth:  so  Alford'i 
view  also  is  but  part  of  the  truth.  An  actual  reconcilia- 
tion or  restoration  of  peace  in  heaveyi,  as  well  as  on  earth. 
Is  expressed  by  Paul.  As  long  as  that  blood  of  reconcil- 
iation was  not  actually  shed,  which  Is  opposed  (Zech- 
arlah  3.  8,  9)  to  the  accusations  of  Satan,  but  was  only 
In  promise,  Satan  could  plead  his  right  against  men 
before  God  day  and  night  (Job  1.  6;  Kevelation  12.  10); 
hence  he  was  in  heaven  till  the  ban  on  man  was  broken 
(cf.  Luke  10.  18).  So  here;  the  world  of  earth  and 
heaven  owe  to  Christ  alone  the  resloratU/n  of  harmony 
after  the  conflict  and  Ifie  subjugation  of  all  things  under  vm 
Head  (cf.  Hebrews  11.21).    Sin  lutntduced  discord  not  only 
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en  earth,  bat  also  In  heaven,  by  the  fall  of  demons;  It 
brought  Into  the  abode*  of  holy  angels,  though  not  poM- 
Ut«,  yet  privative  loaa,  a  retardation  of  their  highest  and 
most  perfect  development,  barmonloos  gradation,  and 
perfect  consummation.  Angels  were  no  more  able  than 
cnen  by  themselves  to  overcome  the  peace-disturbers, 
and  oast  oat  the  devils;  it  is  only  "by,"  or  "through 
Him,"  and  "the  blood  of  Hib  cross,"  that  peace  was  restored 
even  in  heaven;  it  Is  only  after  Christ  has  obtained  the 
victory  fally  and  legally,  that  Michael  (Revelation  12.  7- 
10)  and  his  angels  can  cast  oat  of  heaven  Satan  and  his 
demons  (of.  ch.  2.  15).  Thus  the  point  of  Paul's  argument 
against  angel-worship  Is,  that  angels  themselves,  like 
men,  wholly  depend  on  Christ,  the  sole  and  true  object 
of  worship.  [Aubirlkn.]  SI.  The  Colosslans  are  in- 
eluded  in  this  general  reconciliation  (cf.  Epheslans  2. 1, 
12).  sometime— "onoe."  alienated— from  Ood  and  sal- 
ration:  objectively  banished  from  God,  through  the  bar- 
rier which  God's  Justice  Interposed  against  your  sin: 
subjectively  estranged  through  the  alienation  of  your  own 
wills  from  God.  The  former  Is  the  prominent  thought  (cf. 
Romans  5.  10),  as  the  second  follows,  "euemles  In  yonr 
mind."  "Actual  alienation  makes  habitual  'enemies.'" 
[BKW6KI*]  Us  your  mind — Greek,  "in  yoar  understand- 
ing" or  "  though t"  (Epheslans  2.  8;  4.  18).  by  wicked 
works — rather  as  Greek,  "in  your  wicked  works"  (wicked 
works  were  the  element  in  which  your  enmity  subsisted). 
yet  low — Notwithstanding  the  former  alienation,  now  that 
Christ  has  come,  God  hath  completely  reconciled,  or  re- 
stored to  His  friendship  again  (so  the  Greek,  cf.  Note,  v. 
SO).  S3.  In  the  body  of  bis  flesh— the  element  in  which 
His  reconciling  sufferings  had  place.  Cf.  v.  24,  "afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh"  (1  Peter  2.  24).  Angels  who  have  not 
a  "  body  of  flesh"  are  not  in  any  way  our  reconciling 
mediators,  as  yonr  false  teachers  assert,  but  He,  the  Lord 
af  angels,  who  has  taken  our  flesh,  that  in  it  He  might 
atone  for  oar  fallen  manhood,  through  death— rather 
as  Greek,  "through  Bis  death"  (which  oould  only  take 
place  In  a  body  like  ours,  of  flesh,  Hebrews  2.  14).  This 
Implies  He  took  on  Him  our  true  and  entire  manhood. 
Flesh  Is  the  sphere  In  which  His  human  sufferings  could 
have  place  (of.  v.  24;  Epheslans  2.  15).  to  present  you— 
(Epheslans  5.  27.)  The  end  of  His  reconciling  atonement 
by  death,  holy— positively ;  and  in  relation  to  God. 
•unblamable  .  .  .  tuareprovable  —  negatively.  "  With- 
out blemish"  (as  the  former  Greek  word  Is  translated  as  to 
Jesus,  our  Head,  1  Peter  1.  19)  in  one's  self.  Irreproachable 
(the  Greek  for  the  second  word,  one  who  gives  no  occasion 
for  his  being  brought  to  a  law  court)  is  in  relation  to  the  world 
without.  Sanctiflcation,  as  the  fruit,  is  here  treated  of;  jus- 
tification, by  Christ's  reconciliation,  as  the  tree,  having 
preceded  (Epheslans  1.  4 ;  5.  26,  27 ;  Titus  2.  14).  At  the 
same  time,  our  sanctiflcation  Is  regarded  here  as  perfect 
in  Christ,  Into  whom  we  are  grafted  at  regeneration  or 
conversion,  and  who  Is  "  made  of  God  unto  us  (perfect) 
sanctiflcation"  (1  Corinthians  L  80;  1  Peter  1.  2;  Jude  1): 
not  merely  progressive  sanctiflcation,  which  Is  the  gradual 
development  of  the  sanctiflcation  which  Christ  Is  made  to 
the  believer  from  the  first,  in  his  sight— In  God's  sight, 
at  Christ's  appearing.  33.  If— "Assuming  that,"  Ac. :  not 
otherwise  shall  ye  be  so  presented  at  His  appearing  (v.  22). 
grounded— f^reeJfc,  "founded,"  "fixed  on  the  foundation" 
(ot  Note,  Epheslans  8.  17;  Luke  6.  48,  49).  settled—"  stead- 
fast." "Grounded"  respect*  the  foundation  on  which  be- 
lievers rest;  "settled,"  their  own  steadfastness  (1  Peter  5. 
10).  1  Corinthians  15.  58  has  the  same  Greek,  not  moved 
away — by  the  false  teachers,  the  hope  of  the  gospel— 
(Epheslans  1.  18.)  which  ye  have  heard  .  .  .  which 
wan  preached  to  every  creature  .  .  .  whereof  1  .  .  . 
am  .  .  .  a  minister — Three  arguments  against  their  being 
"moved  away  from  the  Gospel :"  (1.)  Their  having  heard 
it;  (2.)  the  universality  of  the  preaching  of  it;  (3.)  Paul's 
ministry  In  It.  For  "to  (Greek,  'In')  every  creature,"  the 
oldest  M88.  read,  "In  all  creation."  Cf.  "  in  all  the  world," 
v.  «;  "all  things  ...  In  earth,"  v.  20  (Mark  18. 15):  thus  he 
Implies  that  the  Gospel  from  which  he  urges  them  not  to  be 
atcftwd,  has  this  mark  of  truth,  vis.,  the  universality  of  Its 
\DBocDMfflent,  which  accords  with  the  command   and 


prophecy  of  Christ  Himself  (Matthew  24.  14).  By  "  mku 
preached,"  he  means  not  merely  "is  being  preached,"  bui 
has  been  actiiaUy,as  an  accomplished  fact,  preached.  Pliny, 
not  many  years  subsequently.  In  bis  famous  letter  to  ths 
Emperor  Trajan  (B.  X.,  Ep.  97),  writes,  "  Many  of  every 
age,  rank,  and  sex,  are  being  brought  to  trial.  For  the 
contagion  of  that  superstition  (Christianity)  has  spread 
over  not  only  cities,  but  villages  and  the  country." 
whereof  I  Paul  am— rather  as  Greek,  "  was  made  a  min- 
ister." Respect  for  me,  the  minister  of  this  world-wide 
Gospel,  should  lead  you  not  to  be  moved  from  it.  More- 
over (he  implies),  the  Gospel  which  ye  heard  from  Epaph- 
ras,  yoar  "  minister"  (v.  7),  Is  the  same  of  which  "  I  was 
made  a  minister"  (v.  25;  Epheslans  8.  7):  if  yon  be  moved 
from  it,  ye  will  desert  the  teaching  of  the  recognised  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  for  unauthorized  false  teachers.  34* 
"Who— the  oldest  MS8.  omit  "  who :"  then  translate,  "  Now 
I  rejoice."  Some  very  old  MSS.,  and  the  best  of  the  Latin 
versions,  and  Vulgate,  read  as  English  Version.  To  en- 
hance the  glory  of  Christ  as  paramount  to  all,  he  men- 
tions his  own  sufferings  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  Now" 
stands  in  contrast  to  "  I  was  made,"  in  the  past  time  (o. 
23).  for  you— "on  yonr  behalf,"  that  ye  may  be  con- 
firmed In  resting  solely  on  Christ  (to  the  exclusion  o( 
angel-worship)  by  the  glorification  of  Christ  in  my  suffer- 
ings (Epheslans  3.  1).  All  up  that  which  is  behind— lit. 
"  the  deficiencies"— all  that  are  lacking  of  the  afflict  lorn 
of  Christ  (cf.  Note,  2  Corinthians  1.  5).  Christ  is  "  affltctet! 
In  all  His  people's  afflictions"  (Isaiah  63. 9).  "  The  Churefe 
is  His  body  In  which  He  is,  dwells,  lives,  and  therefor* 
also  suffers."  [Vitbinoa.]  Christ  was  destined  to  endure 
certain  afflictions  In  this  figurative  body,  as  well  as  in  Hi* 
literal;  these  were  "  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ,"  which  Paul  "filled  ap."  His  own  meritorious 
sufferings  In  expiation  for  sin  were  once  for  all  complete- 
ly filled  ap  on  the  cross.  But  His  Church  (His  second  Self) 
has  her  whole  measure  of  afflictions  fixed.  The  more  Ht 
Paul,  a  member,  endured,  the  less  remain  for  the  rest  of 
the  Church  to  endure ;  the  communion  of  saints  thus  giv- 
ing them  an  Interest  in  his  sufferings.  It  Is  in  reference- 
to  the  Church's  afflictions,  which  are  "  Christ's  afflictions, 
that  Paul  here  salth,  "  I  fill  up  the  deficiencies,"  or  "  what 
remain  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ."  She  Is  afflicted 
to  promote  her  growth  in  holiness,  and  her  complete- 
ness In  Christ  Not  one  suffering  is  lost  (Psalm  66.  8). 
All  her  members  have  thus  a  mutual  interest  in  one 
another's  sufferings  (1  Corinthians  12.  26).  Bat  Rome's 
inference  hence,  Is  utterly  false  that  the  Church  has  « 
stock  treasury  of  the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  out  of  which  she  may  dispense  Indul- 
gences; the  context  has  no  reference  to  sufferings  In  ex- 
piation of  sin  and  productive  of  merit.  Believers  should 
regard  their  sufferings  less  in  relation  to  themselves  at 
individuals,  and  more  as  parts  of  a  grand  whole,  carry- 
ing out  God's  perfect  plan.  35.  am — Greek,  "I  was  mads 
a  minister:"  resuming  v.  28,  "  whereof  I  Paul  was  made  a 
minister."  dispensation — the  stewardship  committed  to 
me  to  dispense  in  the  house  of  God,  the  Church,  to  the 
whole  family  of  believers,  the  goods  of  my  Master  (Luke 
12.  42;  1  Corinthians  4. 1,  2;  9. 17;  Epheslans  3.  2).  which 
la  given— Greek,  "which  was  given."  for  you— with  s 
view  to  you,  Gentiles  (v.  27;  Romans  15.  16).  to  fulIU— u> 
bring  it  fully  to  all :  the  end  of  his  stewardship :  "  fully 
preached"  (Romans  16.  19).  "The  fulness  of  Christ  (v.  19), 
and  of  the  times  (Epheslans  1. 10)  required  him  so  to  do." 
[Benokl.]  36.  the  mystery — (Notes,  Epheslans  1.  9,  10; 
3.  5-9.)  The  mystery,  once  hidden,  now  revealed.  Is  re- 
demption for  the  whole  Gentile  world,  as  well  on  for  th* 
Jews,  "  Christ  In  you  (Gentiles)  the  hope  of  glory"  (v.  27). 
front  ages—"  from,"  according  to  Alfoed,  refers  to  time, 
not  "  hidden  from :"  from  the  time  of  the  ages ;  still  what 
Is  meant  is,  that  the  mystery  was  hidden  from  the  being* 
living  in  those  "ages."  The  "ages"  are  the  vast  successive 
periods  marked  by  successive  orders  of  beings  and  stages 
of  creation.  Greek,  "CEons,"  a  word  used  by  the  Gno«tios 
for  angelic  beings  emanating  from  God.  The  Spirit  by 
Paul  presclently.  In  opposition  to  Gnostic  error  already 
beglnnlmt  (ch.  2.  18),  teaches,  that  the  mystery  of  redetia- 
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»on  wm  hidden  in  God's  purposes  in  Christ,  alike  from 
the  angelic  being*  (cf.  Epheslans  S.  10)  of  the  pre-Adamlo 
"ag«*."  »Dd  from  the  subsequent  human  "generations." 
Translate  as  Greek,  "the  ages  .  .  .  #k  generations."    made 
■manifest  to  hU  wlnU- to  His  apostles  and  prophets 
primarily  (Epheslans  8.  5),  and  through  them  to  all  His 
saints,    irt.  would— rather  as   Greek,  "willed,"  or  "was 
p<«oi«d  to  make  known."    He  resolves  all  Into  Ood's  good 
pieaeure  and  will,  that  man  should  not  glory  save  in  Ood's 
jraoe.    what— How  full  and  Inexhaustible !    the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  this  mystery— He  accumulates  phrase  on 
phrase  to  enhance  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  in  Christ 
bestowed  by  God  on  the  Gentiles.    Cf.  eh.  2.  8,  "all  the 
treasures"  of  wisdom.    Epheslans  8.  8,  "  the  unsearchable 
rich*  of  Christ;"  Epheslans  L  7,  "riches  of  His  grace." 
"  The  glory  of  this  mystery"  most  be  the  glory  which  this 
once  bidden,  and  now  revealed,  truth  makes  you  Gentiles 
partakers  of,  partly  now,  but  mainly  when  Christ  shall 
come  (ch.  3,  4;   Romans  6.  2;  8.  17,  18;   Epheslans  1.  18). 
This  sense  Is  proved  by  the  following:  "Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  the  {to  Qrtek)  glory."    The  lower  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  you  Gentiles,  the  higher  is  the  richness  of  the 
glory  to  which  the  mystery  revealed  now  raises  you.    You 
were  "  without  Christ,  and  having  no  hope"  (Epheslans  2. 
12).    Now  you  have  "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  the  glory" 
just  mentioned.    AuronD  translates,  "  Christ  among  you," 
to  answer  to  "  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles."    But  the 
whole  clause,  "  Christ  ir  you  (Epheslans  3. 17)  the  hope  of 
£lory,"  answers  to  "  this  mystery,"  and  not  to  the  whole 
»entence,  "this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles."    What  Is 
made  known  "among  you  Gentiles"   Is,  "Christ  in  you 
(now  by  faith  as  your  hidden  life,  ch.  8,  8;  Galatlans  2.  20) 
the  hope  of  glory"  (your  manifested  life).    The  contrast 
(antithesis)  between  "  Uhhibt  rw  you"  now  as  your  hidden 
life,  and  "  the  hope  of  glory"  hereafter  to  be  mani/ested, 
requires  this  translation.    88.  preach— rather  as  Greek, 
"  announce"  or  "  proclaim."     warning  .  .  .  teaching — 
"Warning"  is  connected  with  repentance,  refers  to  one's 
•induct,  and  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  heart.    "Teach- 
ing" is  connected  with  faith,  refers  to  doctrines,  and  is  ad- 
dressed primarily   to  the  intellect.     Thes*   are    the  two 
ceads  of  evangelical  teaching,    every  .  .  .  every  man — 
vithout  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  great  or  small 
(Romans  U.  12,  18).    In  all  wisdom— with  all  the  wisdom 
in  our  method  of  teaching  that  we   possess:  so  Alford. 
But  v.  9,  and  ch.  3.  16,  favour  Estius'  view,  which  refers  it 
to  the  wisdom  communicated  to  those  being  taught:  keeping 
back  nothing,  nnt  Instructing  all  in  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  faith  which  is  the  true  wisdom  (of.  1 
Corinthians  2.  6,  7 ;  12.  8;  Epheslans  1.  17).    present— (Note, 
«.  22)— at  Christ's  coming,    every  man — Paul  is  sealous 
lost  the  false   teachers  should  seduce  one  single  soul  of 
Christ's  people  at  Colosse.     So  each  individual  among 
them  should  be  zealous  for  himself  and  his  neighbour. 
Even  one  soul  is  of  incalculable  value,   perfect  In  Christ— 
who  Is  the  element  in  living  union  with  whom  alone  each 
believer  can  find  perfection :  perfectly  instructed  (Epheslans 
4,  13)  in  doctrine,  and  full  grown  or  matured  in  faith  and 
practice.    "  Jesus"  is  omitted  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.    £9. 
Whw«unto~iie.,    "  to    present    every    man    perfect    in 
Christ."  I  also  labour— rather,  "  I  labouralso."   Inotonly 
"proclaim"    (English   Version,    "preach")    Christ,    but    I 
labour  also,    striving— in  "conflict"  (ch.  2.  I)  of  spirit  (cf. 
Romans  H.  26).    The  same  Greek  word  Is  used  of  Epaphras 
(ch.  4,   12),  "labouring  fervently  for  you  in   prayers:"  lit., 
"agonising,"  "  striving  as  in  the  agony  of  a  contest."    So 
Jeans  in  Gethsemane  when   praying   (Luke  22.  44):   so 
"strive"  (the  same  Greek  word,  "agonize"),  Luke  13. 24.  So 
Jacob  "wrestled:'  in  prayer  (Genesis  32.24-28).    Cf.  "con- 
tention,"  Greek,  "agony,"  or   "striving  earnestness,"  1 
Thessalonl  *ns  2.  2.     according    to  his  'working — Paul 
avows  that  he  has  power  to  "strive"  in  spirit  for  his  con- 
verts, so  far  011I7  as  Christ  works  In  him  and  by  him 
"Epheslans  S.  20;  Phillppians  4.13).     mightily— lit.,  "in 
yowsr  " 
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bk  Led  away  bt  P'aijuj  Wisdom.    1.  For— He  explains  in 
what  respect  he  "  laboured  striving"  (ch.  1.  20).    Translate 
as  Greek,  "  I  wish  you  to  know  how  greet  a  conflict  (the  same 
Greek  word  as  In  ch.  1.  29,  "agony  of  a  conflict"  of  fervent, 
anxious  prayer;   not  conflict  with    the   false    teachers, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  now  in  prison) 
I  have  for  you."    then*  at  Laedleea— exposed  to  the  same 
danger  from  false  teachers  aa  the  Oolossians  (cf.  ch.  4.16). 
This  danger  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  writing  to 
Laodicea,  as  well  as  to  Colosse.    not  seen  my  face  In  the 
flesh— including  those  in  Hlerapolls  (ch.  4. 13).    Paul  con- 
sidered himself  a  "debtor"  to  all  the  Gentiles  (Romans  L 
14).    "His  face"  and  presence  would  have  been  a  "com- 
fort" (v.  2;  Acts  20.38).    Cf.  oh.  i.4,7,8,  in  proof  that  he  had 
not  seen,  but  only  heard  of  the   Oolossians.     Hence  he 
strives  by  earnest  conflict  with  God  in  anxious  prayer  fox 
them,  to  make  np  for  the  loss  of  his  bodily  presence 
among  them.    Though  "absent  in  the  flesh,  1  am  with 
you  in  the  Spirit"  (v.  5).    ».  Translate,  "That  their  hearts 
may  be  comforted."    The  "  their,"  compared  with  "  you" 
(«.  4),  proves  that  in  v.  I  the  words,  "  have  not  seen  my 
face  in  the  flesh,"  is  a  general  designation  of  those  for 
whom  Paul  declares  he  has  "conflict,"  Including  the  par- 
ticular species,  "  you  (Oolossians)  and  them  at  Laodicea." 
For  it  is  plain,  the  prayer  "  that  their  heart*  may  be  com- 
forted," must  Include  in  it  the  Oolossians  lor  whom  he 
expressly  says,  "I  have  conflict."     Thus  it  is  an  abbre- 
viated mode  of  expression  for,  "  That  your  and  their  hearts 
may  be  comforted."    Alford  translates,  "confirmed,"  or 
allows  "comforted"  in  its  original  radical  sense  strength- 
ened.   But  the  Greek  supports  English  Version :  the  sense, 
too,  Is  dear:   comforted  with    the   consolation  of  those 
whom  Paul  had  not  seen,  and  for  whom,  in  consequence, 
he  strove  in  prayerful  conflict  the  more  fervently ;  inas- 
much as  we  are  more  anxious  in  behalf  of  absent,  than 
present,  friends.    [Davewant.]    Their  hearts  would  be 
comforted  by  "  knowing  what  conflict  he  had  for"  them) 
and  how  much  he  is  Interested  for  their  welfare ;  and  alec 
by  being  released  from  doubts  on  learning  from  the  apos- 
tle, that  the  doctrine  which  they  had  heard  from  Epaph- 
ras was  true  and  certain.    In  writing  to  churches  which 
he  had  Instructed  face  to  face,  he  enters  into  particular 
details  concerning  them,  as  a  father  directing  his  chil- 
dren.   But  to  those  among  whom  he  had  not  been  Id 
person,  he  treats  of  the  more  general  truths  of  salvation 
being— translate  aa   Greek  in  oldest  MSS.,  "They   bein* 
knit  together."    In  love — the  bond  and  element  of  pep 
feet  knitting  together;  the  antidote  to  the  dividing  schle 
matical  effect  of  false  doctrine.    Love  to  God  and  to  oat 
another  in  Christ,    unto — the  object  and  end  of  their  be- 
ing "  knit  together."     all  riches—  Greek,  "All  the  riches  Of 
the  full  assurance  (1  Thessalonians  1.  5 ;  Hebrews  6.  11 ;  10. 
22)  of  the  (Christian)  understanding."    The  accumulation 
of  phrases,  not  only  "  understanding,"  but  "  the  full  assu- 
rance of  understanding;"  not  only  this,  but  "the  riches 
of,"  &o. ;  not  only  this,  but  "  all  the  riches  of,"  Ac,  implies 
how  he  desires  to  impress  them  with  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  hand,    to — transl.,  "  unto."    ao- 
knowledgment — The  Greek  implies,  "  full  and  accurate 
knowledge."  It  Is  a  distinct  Greek  word  from  "knowledge,''' 
v.  3.  Alford  translates,  "thorough  .  .  .  knowledge."    Ac- 
knowledgment hardly  is  strong  enough ;  they  did  in  a  mea- 
sure acknowledge  the  truth ;  what  they  wanted  was  the 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  it  (cf.  Notes,  ch.  1.  9, 10 ;  Phil- 
lppians 1.  9).    of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ 
—The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "and  of  the  Father,  and  of;"  then 
translate,  "  Of  God  (vis.)  Christ."    Two  very  old  MSS.  and 
Vulgate  read,  "  Of  God  the  Father  of  Christ."    3.  Translate 
in  the  Greek  order,  "  In  whom  (not  as  Alfokd,  '  in  whioh' 
mystnry ;  Christ  Is  Himself  the  '  mystery  '  (v.  2 ;  1  Timothy 
8. 16),  and  to  Christ  the  relative  refers)  are  all  the  treasure* 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge   hidden."     The  "all"  here, 
answers  to  "all"  in    v.  2;  as  " treasures  "  answer  to  th« 
"  riches;"  it  Is  from  the  treasures  that  the  riches  'v.  2)  aw 
derived.    "Are"  is  the  predicate  of  the  sentence;  all  the 
treasures  ask  in  Him  ;  hidden  is  predicated  of  the  state  e* 
manner  in  which  they  are  in  Him.    Like  a  rolns  of  *" 
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Known  aid  inexhaustible  wealth,  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
»re  all  in  Him  hidden,  but  not  in  order  to  remain  so;  they 
only  need  to  be  explored  for  you  to  attain  "unto  the 
riches"  in  them  (v.  2);  but  until  you,  Colosslans,  press 
after  attaining  the  full  knowledge  (see  Note,  v.  2)  of  them, 
they  remain  "hidden."    Cf.  the  parable,  Matthew  18.  44, 
"  treasure  hid."    This  sense  suits  the  scope  of  the  apostle, 
and  seta  aside  Alford's  objection  that  "  the  treasures  are 
not  hidden,  but  revealed."    "  Hidden  "  plainly  answers  to 
"mystery"  (v.  2),  which  is  designed  by  God,  if  we  be  faith- 
ful to  our  privileges,  not  to  remain  hidden,  but  to  be  re- 
vealed (cf.  1  Corinthians  2. 7,  8).    Still  as  the  mine  Is  un- 
fathomable, there  will,  through  eternity,  be  always  fresh 
treasures  In  Him  to  be  drawn  forth  from  their  hidden 
state,    wisdom — general,  and  as  to  experimental  and  prac- 
tical truth  ;  whence  comes  "  understanding  "  (v.  2).  kuow- 
ledge— special  and  intellectual,  in  regard  to  doctrinal  truth  ; 
whence  comes  "the  full  knowledge"  (v.  2).  4.  And— "Now." 
CI  with  "  lest  any  man,"  Ac,  t>.  8,  16, 18.    He  refers  to  the 
blending  of  Judaism  with  Oriental  philosophy,  and  the 
combination  of  this  mixture  with  Christianity,  enticing 
words— plausible  as  wearing  the  guise  of  wisdom  and  hu- 
mility (v.  18,  23).    5.  For— Argument  against  their  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  beguiled,  drawn  from  a  regard  to  his 
personal  authority  as  though  he  were  present.    Joying 
and  beholding— behold'.cg  with  Joy.    order— your  good 
vrder ;  answering  to  "  knit  together  "  (v.  2)  as  a  well  organ- 
ised body ;  the  same  Cheek  as  that  for  " knit  together,"  is 
used  of  "the  body  "  of  the  Church  "  compacted,"  In  Ephe- 
slans 4.  16.     Cf.  1   Corinthians   14.  33,   40.    steadfastness— 
Greek,  "the  firm  (or  solid)  foundation."    As  "order"  ex- 
presses the  outward  aspect  of  the  Church  ;  so  "  steadfast- 
ness "  expresses  the  inner  basis  on  which  their  Church 
rested.    The  Greek  lit.  implies  not  an  abstract  quality,  but 
the  thing  In  the  concrete ;  thus  their  "  faith  "  here  Is  the 
tolid  thing  which  constituted  the  basis  of  their  Church.    6. 
"  As  therefore  ye  received  (once  for  all ;  the  aorist  tense  ; 
from  Epaphras)  Jesus  the  Christ  as  pour  Lord  (cf.  1  Corinth- 
ians 12.  8;  2  Corinthians  4.  5;  Phllippians  3.  8),  so  walk  In 
Him."    He  sajs  not  merely,  "  Ye  received  "  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  but  "Jesus"  Himself;  this  is  the  essence  of 
faith  (John  14.  21,  23;  Galatians  1. 16).    Ye  have  received 
once  for  all  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ ;  carry  into  praotice 
that  life  In  your  walk  (Galatians  6.  25).    This  is  the  main 
scope  of  the  Epistle.    7.  Rooted— (Epheslans  3. 17.)    built 
■p- Greek,  "being  bullded  up."     As  "rooted"  Implies 
their  vitality ;  so  "  bullded  up,"  massive  solidity.  As  in  the 
Kong  of  Solomon,  when  one  image  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
press the  varied  aspects  of  Divine  truth,  another  Is  em- 
ployed to  supply  the  Idea  required.    Thus  "walking,"  a 
third  image  (v.  6),  expresses  the  thought  which  "rooted  " 
and  "  built,"  though  each  suggesting  a  thought  peculiar  to 
Itself,  coald  not  express,  viz.,  onward  motion.    "  Rooted  " 
Is  in  the  past  tense.  Implying  their  first  conversion  and  vi- 
tal grafting  "in  Him."     Bullded  up  is  present  (In  the 
Greek),  Implying  their  progressive  increase  in  religion  by 
union  with  Him.    Epheslans  2.20  refers  to  the  Church; 
but  the  passage  here  to  their  individual  progress  in  edifica- 
tion (Acts  20.  82).    stab lished— confirmed,    as—"  even  as." 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving — advancing  to 
fuller  maturity  (cf.  v.2)  in  the  faith,  "  with  thanksgiving  " 
to  God  as  the  gracious  Author  of  this  whole  blessing.    8. 
Translate,  "  Beware  (lit.,  '  Look  '  well)  lest  there  shall  be  (as 
I  fear  there  Is:  the  Greek  indicative  expresses  this)  any 
man  (pointing  to  some  known  emissary  of  evil,  Galatians 
I.  7)  leading  you  away  as  his  spoil  (not  merely  gaining  spoil 
ont  of  you,  but  making  yourselves  his  spoil)  through  (by 
means  of)  his  philosophy,"  &c.    The  apostle  does  not  con- 
temn all  philosophy,  but  "the  philosophy"  (so  Greek)  of 
the  Judeelc-orlental  heretics  at  Colosse,  which  afterwards 
was  developed  into  Gnosticism.    You  who  may  have  "  the 
riches  of  full  assurance"  and  "the  treasures  of  wisdom," 
should  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  led  away  as  a  spoil  by 
rmpty,  deceitful  philosophy;  "riches"  are  contrasted  with 
spoil ;  "  full  "  with  "  vain,"  or  empty  (v.  2,  8,  9).  after— "ac- 
oording  to."    tradition  of  men — opposed  to  "  the  fulness 
of  'Me  Godhead."    Applied  to  Rabbinical  traditiyns,  Mark  7. 
t     When  men  maid  nnl  make  revelation  even  teem  to  tell 
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about  deep  mysteries  which  they  were  curious  to  pry  Into 
they  brought  in  human  philosophy  and  pretended  trad! 
tlons  to  help  it,  as  if  one  should  bring  a  lamp  to  the  sun 
dial  to  find  the  hour.  [Cautions/or  times,  p.  85.]  The  false 
teachers  boasted  of  a  higher  wisdom  in  theory,  trans- 
mitted by  tradition  among  the  initiated ;  in  practice  thev 
enjoined  asceticism,  as  though  matter  and  the  body  werv 
the  sources  of  evil.  Phrygia  (in  which  was  Colosse)  had  a 
propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical,  which  appeared 
in  their  worship  of  Cybele  and  subsequent  Montanlsxv. 
[  Nkandek.  ]  rudiments  of  the  world— (Note,  Galatians 
4.8.)  "The  rudiments"  or  elementary  lessons  "of  the 
(outward)  world,"  such  as  legal  ordinances;  our  Judaic 
childhood's  lessons  (v.  11,  16,  20;  Galatians  4.  1-3).  But 
Neandeb,  "  the  elements  of  the  world,"  in  the  sense,  what 
is  earthly,  carnal  and  outward,  not  "  the  rudiments  of  reli- 
gion," in  Judaism  and  heathenism,  not  after  C'hrUt— 
Their  boasted  higher  "  philosophy  "  is  but  human  tradi- 
tion, and  a  cleaving  to  the  carnal  and  worldly,  and  not  to 
Christ.  Though  acknowledging  Christ  nominally,  In 
spirit  they  by  their  doctrine  deny  him.  9.  For—"  Be- 
cause." Their  " philosophy  "  (v.  8)  is  not  "after  Christ," 
as  all  true  philosophy  is,  every  thing  which  comes  not 
from,  and  tends  not  to,  Him,  being  a  delusion ;  "  For  in 
Him  (alone)  dwelletb  "  as  in  a  temple,  <fcc.  the  fulness— 
(oh.  1. 19;  John  14. 10.)  of  the  Godhead— The  Greek  (The- 
otes)  means  the  essence  and  nature  of  the  Godhead,  not 
merely  the  divine  perfections  and  attributes  of  Divinity 
(Greek,  "thelotes  '•').  He,  as  man,  was  not  merely  God-like, 
but  In  the  fullest  sense,  God.  bodily — not  merely  as 
before  His  Incarnation,  but  now  "  bodily  in  Him "  as 
the  incarnate  word  (John  1.  14,  18).  Believers  by  union 
with  Him,  partake  of  His  fulness  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture (John  1.  16;  Note,  Epheslans  3.  19;  2  Peter  L  4). 
10.  And — And  therefore;  and  so.  T.  anslate  In  the  Greek 
order,  "  Ye  are  In  Him  (by  virtue  of  union  with  Him) 
filled  full"  of  all  that  you  need  ( fohn  1.  16).  Believ- 
ers receive  of  the  Divine  unction  wh  ch  flows  down  from 
their  Divine  Head  and  High  Priest  (Psalm  133.  2).  He  is 
full  of  the  "fulness"  itself;  -we,  filled  from  Him.  Psur... 
Implies,  Therefore  ye  Colosslans  need  no  supplementary 
sources  of  grace,  such  as  the  false  teachers  dream  <•'. 
Christ  Is  "  the  Head  of  all  rule  and  authority"  (so  the  Greek), 
Epheslans  1. 10;  He,  therefore,  alone,  not  these  subject 
••  authorities"  also,  is  to  be  adored  (v.  18).  11.  Implying 
that  they  did  not  need,  as  the  Judalsers  taught,  the  out- 
ward rite  of  circumcision,  since  they  had  already  the 
Inward  spiritual  reality  of  it.  are— rather,  as  the  Greek, 
"  Ye  were  (once  for  all)  circumcised  (spiritually,  at  your 
conversion  and  baptism,  Romans  2.  28,  29;  Phllippians  8. 
8)  with  a  (so  the  Greek)  circumcision  made  without 
hands;"  opposed  to  "  the  circumcision  in  the  flesh  made 
by  hands"  (Ephesians  2.  11).  Christ's  own  body,  by  which 
the  believer  is  sanctified,  is  said  to  be  "not  made  with 
hands"  (Mark  14.  58;  Hebrews  9.  11;  cf.  Daniel  2.  45).  In 
putting  off— rather  as  Greek,  "in  your  putting  off;"  as 
an  old  garment  (Ephesians  4.  22) ;  alluding  to  the  putting 
off  the  foreskin  in  circumcision,  the  body  of  the  sins 
of  the  flesh— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "the  body  of  the 
flesh,"  omitting  "of  the  sins,"  i.  e.,  "the  body,"  of  which 
the  prominent  feature  is  fleshiness  (cf.  Romans  8. 13,  where 
"  flesh"  and  "  the  body"  mutually  correspond).  This  fleshly 
body,  In  Its  sinful  aspect,  Is  put  off  In  baptism  (whers 
baptism  answers  Its  ideal)  as  the  seal  ol  regeneration 
where  received  In  repentance  and  faith. /  In  circumcision 
the  foreskin  only  was  put  off;  In  Christian  regeneration 
"the  body  of  the  flesh"  is  spiritually  put  off,  at  least  It  Is 
so  in  its  ideal  conception,  however  Imperfectly  believers 
realize  that  ideal,  by—  Greek,  "in."  This  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision Is  realized  in,  or  by,  union  with  Christ,  whore 
"circumcision,"  whereby  He  became  responsible  for  us  to 
keep  the  whole  law,  Is  Imputed  to  believers  for  Justifica- 
tion ;  and  union  with  whom,  in  all  His  vicarious  obed!  • 
enoe.  Including  His  cibcumoision.  Is  the  source  of  ous' 
■anctiflcatlon.  Alford  makes  it  explanatory  of  the  pre- 
vious, "a  circumcision  made  without  hands,"  vts.,  "tlic 
circumcision  brought  about  by  your  union  with  ChrlsV 
The  former  view  goems  to  me  better  to  accord  with  v.  It 
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an.  8.  1,  8,  4,  wbloh  similarly  makes  the  believer,  by  spirit- 
ual anion  with  Christ,  to  have  personal  fellowship  In  the 
•everal  states  of  Christ,  viz..  His  deatn,  resurrection,  and 
appearing  In  glory.  Nothing  was  done  or  suffered  by  oar 
Mediator  as  snch,  but  may  be  acted  In  our  souls  and  rep- 
rwsented  In  our  spirits.  Pkarson'8  view,  however,  Is  that 
nt  AuoKD.  Joshua,  the  type  (not  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
aeso),  circumcised  the  Israelites  In  Canaan  (Joshua  5.  2-9) 
the  second  time ;  the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  hav- 
ing been  circumcised,  and  afterwards  having  died  in  the 
wilderness;  but  those  born  after  the  Exodus  not  having 
been  so.  Jesus,  the  Antitype,  is  the  author  of  trie  true 
rircumcision,  which  is  therefore  called  "  the  circumcision 
of  Christ"  (Romans  2.  29).  As  Joshua  was  "Moses'  min- 
uter," so  Jesus,  "minister"  of  the  circumcision  for  the 
truth  of  God"  unto  the  Gentiles  (Romans  15.  8).  12. 
Translate,  "Having  been  burled  with  Him  in  your  bap- 
tism." The  past  participle  is  here  coincident  In  time 
with  the  preceding  verb,  "ye  were  (Greek)  circumcised." 
Baptism  is  regarded  as  the  burial  of  the  old  carnal  life,  to 
which  the  act  of  immersion  symbolically  corresponds; 
and  in  warm  climates  where  immersion  is  safe,  it  is  the 
mode  most  accordant  with  the  significance  of  the  ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  ordinance  Is  kept  by  affusion, 
where  immersion  would  be  Inconvenient  or  dangerous; 
to  insist  on  literal  immersion  in  all  cases  would  be  mere 
legal  ceremonialism  (Romans  6.  3,  4).  are  risen— rather 
as  Greek,  "were  raised  with  Him."  through  the  faith 
of,  <fcc. — by  means  of  your  faith  in  the  operation  of  God ;  so 
"faith  of,"  for  "faith  in"  (Epheslans  3.  12;  Phillppians  3. 
9).  Faith  In  God's  mighty  operation  in  raising  again 
Jesns,  Is  saving  faith  (Romans  4.  24;  10.  9);  and  it  Is 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  His  same  "mighty  working" 
whereby  He  "raised  Jesus  from  the  dead"  (Epheslans  1. 
F9,  20).  Bengkl  seems  to  me  (not  as  Alfoiid  understands 
him)  to  express  the  latter  sense,  viz.,  "Through  the  faith 
which  is  a  work  of  the  operation  of  God  who,"  &c.  Ephe- 
slans 1. 19,  20  accords  with  this;  the  same  mighty  power 
of  God  is  exercised  in  raising  one  spiritually  dead  to  the 
life  of  faith,  as  was  "wrought  In  Christ  when  God  raised 
Him  literally  from  the  dead."  However,  "faith  of" 
usually  is  faith  in  (Romans  3.  22);  but  there  is  no  gram- 
matical impropriety  In  understanding  it"  the  faith  which 
is  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  God'-  (Epheslans  2.8;  1 
Thesaalonlaua  2.  13).  As  His  literal  resurrection  Is  the 
ground  of  the  power  put  forth  in  our  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion now,  so  It  is  a  pledge  of  our  literal  resurrection  here- 
after (Romans  8.  11.)  13.  you,  being  dead  —  formerly 
(Epheslans  2.1,2);  even  as  Christ  was  among  the  dead, 
before  that  God  raised  Hlra  "  from  the  dead"  (v.  12).  sins 
—rather  as  Greek  is  translated  at  end  of  this  verse,  "tres- 
passes," lit.,  "fallings  aside"  from  God's  ways;  actual 
transgressions,  as  that  of  Adam,  uncircumcislon  of 
your  flesh  — your  not  having  put  off  the  old  fleshly 
nature,  the  carnal  foreskin,  or  original  sin,  which  now  by 
spiritual  circumcision,  i.  e„  conversion  and  baptism,  you 
have  put  off.  he  qsicitened — Gon  "quickened  together 
with  Him"  (Christ).  Just  as  Christ's  resurrection  proved 
that  He  was  delivered  from  the  sin  laid  on  Him,  so  our 
spiritual  quickening  proves  that  we  have  been  forgiven 
our  sins  (1  Peter  3.  22;  4.  1,  2).  forgiven  you— So  Vulgate 
and  Hilary.  But  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "us."  passing 
from  the  particular  persons,  the  Colossiaus,  to  the  general 
Church  (ch.  1.  14;  Epheslans  1.  7).  all  trespasses—  Greek, 
"all  ow  trespasses."  14.  Blotting  out—  Greek,  "  Having 
wiped  out;"  coincident  in  time  with  "having  forgiven 
mn"  (».  13);  hereby  having  cancelled  the  law's  indictment 
against  70U.  The  law  (including  especially  the  moral  law, 
wherein  lay  the  ohlef  difficulty  in  obeying)  is  abrogated 
to  the  believer,  as  far  as  it  was  a  compulsory,  accusing 
rude,  and,  as  far  as  "  righteousness"  (Justification)  and 
life"  were  sought  for  by  It.  It  can  only  produce  outward 
worfcs,  not  Inward  obedience  of  the  will,  which  in  the 
t*Utever  flows  from  the  Holy  Spirit  In  Him  (Romans  3. 21 ; 
■'  14;  Galatlans  2.  19).  the  handwriting  of  ordinances 
-«rth»r,  "rir  ordinances"  (Note,  Epheslans  2.  16);  "the 
tew  of  oommandments  contained  In  ordinances."  "The 
baadwrittha"  (allud'ng  to  the  Decalogue   the  reinesenta- 


tive  of  the  law,  written  by  the  hand  of  God)  is  the  urftole  k*» 
the  obligatory  bond,  under  whloh  all  lay ;  the  Jews  pri 
marlly  were  under  the  bond,  but  they  in  this  respeo; 
were  the  representative  people  of  the  world  (Romans  & 
19) ;  and  in  their  Inability  to  keep  the  law  was  involved 
the  inability  of  the  Gentiles  also,  in  whose  hearts  "  the 
work  of  the  law  was  written"  (Romans  2. 16) ;  and  as  the; 
did  not  keep  this,  they  were  condemned  by  It.  that  -was 
against  us  .  .  .  contrary  to  us — Greek,  "  adversary  t* 
us;"  so  it  is  translated,  Hebrews  10.  27.  "Not  only  was 
the  law  against  us  by  Its  demands,  but  also  an  adversary 
to  us  by  Its  accusations."  [Bengkl.  J  Tittmann  explains 
the  Greek,  "having  a  latent  contrariety  to  us;"  not  open 
designed  hostility,  but  virtual  unintentional  opposition 
through  our  frailty;  not  through  any  opposition  In  tht 
law  itself  to  our  good  (Romans  7.  7-12,  14;  1  Corinth- 
ians 16.58,  Galatlans  3.21;  Hebrews  10.8).  The  "writ- 
ing" is  part  of  "that  which  was  contrary  to  us;"  for 
"the  letter  kllleth"  (Note,  2  Corinthians  3.6).  and  took 
It—  Greek,  "and  hath  taken  it  out  of  the  way"  (so  as  to 
be  no  longer  a  hindrance  to  us),  by  "  nailing  It  to  tht 
cross."  Christ,  by  bearing  the  curse  of  the  broken  law, 
has  redeemed  us  from  Its  curse  (Galatlans  3.  13).  In  HI* 
person  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  law  Itself  was  nailed  to  it. 
One  ancient  mode  of  cancelling  bonds,  was  by  striking  s 
nail  through  the  writing :  this  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
existed  in  Asia.  [Grotius.]  The  bond  cancelled  in  the 
present  case  was  the  obligation  lying  against  the  Jews  as 
representatives  of  tne  world,  and  attested  by  their  a/men, 
to  keep  the  whole  law  under  penalty  of  the  curse  (Deuter- 
onomy 27. 26;  Nehemlah  10.29).  15.  Alford,  Elmoott, 
Ac,  translate  the  Greek  to  accord  with  the  trafislation  of 
the  same  Greek,  ch.  3.  9,  "Stripping  off  from  Himself  the 
principalities  and  the  powers:"  God  put  off  from  Him 
self  the  angels,  i.  e.,  their  ministry,  not  employing  them 
to  be  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  in  the  way  that  He  had 
given  the  law  by  their  "  disposition"  or  ministry  (Acts  7 
53;  Galatlans  8. 19;  Hebrews  2.  2,  5) :  God  manifested  Him- 
self without  a  veil  In  Jesus.  "The  principalities  and  thi 
powers"  refers  back  to  v.  10,  Jesus,  "the  Head  of  all  prin- 
cipality and  power,"  and  ch.  1.  16.  In  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  God  subjected  all  the  principalities,  Ac,  U 
Jesns,  declaring  them  to  be  powerless  as  to  His  work  and 
His  people  (Ephesians  1.  21).  Thus  Paul's  argument 
against  thoso  grafting  on  Christianity  Jewish  observ- 
ances, along  with  angel-worship,  is,  whatever  part  angels 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  under  the  law,  now  at  an 
end,  God  having  put  the  legal  dispensation  itself  away. 
But  the  objection  Is,  that  the  context  seems  to  refer  to  t 
triumph  over  bad  angels:  in  2  Corinthians  2  14,  however 
Christ's  triumph  over  those  subjected  to  Him,  is  not  a  tri- 
umph for  destruction,  but  for  their  salvation,  so  that  good 
angels  may  be  referred  to  (ch.  1.  20).  But  the  Greek  mlddl* 
is  susceptible  of  English  Version,  "Having  spoiled,"  or 
lit.  [Tittmann],  "having  completely  stripped,"  or  "de- 
spoiled" for  Himself  (cf.  Romans  8.  38;  1  Corinthians  1& 
24;  Ephesians  6.  12V  English  Version  accords  with  Mat- 
thew 12.  29;  Luke  11.  22;  Hebrews  2. 14.  Translate  as  the 
Greek,  "  The  rules  and  authcn'ities."  made  a  show  of  theia 
openly — at  His  ascension  (Notes,  Ephesians  4.  8;  confirm- 
ing English  Version  of  this  verse),  openly — John  7.  4 ;  11 
51,  supports  English  Version  against  Alford's  translatiuty 
"  In  openness  of  speech."  in  It — viz..  His  cross,  or  cruci- 
fixion: so  tne  Greek  fathers  translate.  Many  of  th* 
Latins,  "In  Himself,"  or  "in  Him."  Ephesians  2  16 
favours  English  Version,  "  Reconcile  ...  by  the  crott. 
having  elaln  the  enmity  thereby."  If  "in  Him."  <.  «.. 
Christ,  be  read,  still  the  cross  will  be  the  place  and  meant 
of  God's  triumph  in  Christ  over  the  principalities  (Ephe- 
sians 1. 20 ;  2.  5).  Demons,  like  other  angels,  were  In  heaven 
up  to  Christ's  ascension,  aud  influenced  earth  from  theit 
heavenly  abodes.  As  heaven  was  not  yet  opened  to  man 
before  Christ  (John  3. 13),  so  It  was  not  yet  shut  against 
demons  (Job  1.6;  2.  1).  But  at  the  ascension  Satan  and 
his  demons  were  "Judged"  and  "cast  out"  by  Christ's 
obedience  unto  death  (John  12.  31;  16.11;  Hebrews  114; 
Revelation  12.  5-10),  and  the  Son  of  man  was  lalsed  to  th* 
th'rtii  ■>  of  God  ;  thus  His  resurrection  and  ascension  arts 
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public  solemn  triumph  over  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  death.  It  Is  striking,  that  the  heathen  oracles  were 
silenced  soon  after  Christ's  ascension.  10.  therefore— 
because  ye  are  complete  In  Christ,  and  God  In  Him  bas 
dispensed  with  all  subordinate  means  as  essential  to  ac- 
ceptance with  Him.  meat  .  .  .  diluk—  Greek,  "eating 
.  .  .  drinking"  (Romans  14. 1-17).  Pay  no  regard  to  any 
one  wbo  sits  in  Judgment  on  yon  as  to  legal  observances 
m  respect  to  foods.  holydny— <i  /tart  yearly.  Cf.  the 
three,  1  Chronicles  23.  31.  sew  moon — monthly,  the 
sabbath- Omit  "tm,"  which  is  not  in  the  Oreek  (cf. 
Note,  Qalatians  4.  10).  " Sabbaths"  (not  "  the  sabbaths") 
ef  the  day  of  atonement  and  feast  of  tabernacles  have 
some  to  an  end  with  the  Jewish  services  to  which  they 
belonged  (Leviticus  28.  32,  87-39).  The  weekly  sabbath 
rest*  on  a  more  permanent  foundation,  having  been  in- 
stituted in  Paradise  to  commemorate  the  completion  of 
creation  in  six  days.  Leviticus  23.  88  expressly  distin- 
guishes "  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord"  from  the  other  sab- 
baths. A  positive  precept  is  right  because  it  it  commanded, 
and  ceases  to  be  obligatory  when  abrogated ;  a  moral  pre- 
cept Is  commanded  eternally,  because  it  it  eternally  right. 
If  we  could  keep  a  perpetual  sabbath,  as  we  shall  here- 
after, the  positive  precept  of  the  sabbath,  one  In  each 
week,  would  be  not  needed.  Hebrews  4.  9,  "  rests,"  Oreek, 
"  keeping  of  sabbath"  (Isaiah  86. 28).  But  we  cannot,  since 
even  Adam,  In  innocence,  needed  one  amidst  bis  earthly 
employments ;  therefore  the  sabbath  Is  still  needed,  and 
is  therefore  still  linked  with  the  other  nine  command- 
ments, as  obligatory  in  the  spirit,  though  the  letter  of 
the  law  has  been  superseded  by  that  higher  spirit  of 
love  which  Is  the  essence  of  law  and  Gospel  alike  (Ro- 
mans 18,8-10).  IT.  things  to  eome — the  blessings  of  the 
Christian  covenant,  the  sabstanoe  of  which  Jewish  or- 
dinances were  but  the  type.  Cf.  "ages  to  come,"  i.  «.,  the 
Gospel  dispensation  (Epheslans  2.  7).  Hebrews  2.  5,  "the 
world  to  come."  the  body  is  of  Christ— The  real  substance 
(of  the  blessings  typified  by  the  law)  belongs  to  Christ 
(Hebrews  8.5;  10.1).  IS.  beguile  —  translate,  "Defraud 
you  of  your  prise,"  tit.,  "  to  adjudge  a  prise  out  of  hostility 
•way  from  him  who  deserves  it."  [TBxatcH.J  "  To  be  um- 
pire in  a  contest  to  the  detriment  of  one."  This  defraud- 
ing of  their  prise  the  Colosslans  would  suffer,  by  letting 
any  self-constituted  arbitrator  or  fudge  (i.  e.,  false  teacher) 
draw  them  away  from  Christ,  "the  righteous  Judge"  and 
Awarder  of  the  prize  (2  Timothy  4.8;  James  1.  13;  1  Peter 
5.  4),  to  angel-worship,  In  a  voluntary  humility— So 
"will-worshlp"(t>.  23).  IM.,  "  Delighting  [Wahl]  in  hu- 
mility:" loving  (so  the  Oreek  is  translated,  Mark  12.38, 
"  love  to  go  in  long  clothing")  to  Indulge  himself  in  a  hu- 
mility of  his  own  impostag:  a  volunteer  in  humility.  [Dal- 
L.«tJS.]  Not  as  Alfo»d,  "Let  no  one  of  purpose  defraud 
you,"  Ac.  Not  as  Grottos,  "  If  he  ever  so  much  wish"  (to 
defraud  you).  For  the  participle  "  wishing"  or  "  delight- 
hag,"  Is  one  of  the  series,  and  stands  In  the  same  category 
as  "Intruding,"  "puffed  up,"  "not  holding;"  and  the 
telf-pUasinff  Implied  In  it  stands  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
(mock)  humility  with  which  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to 
be  connected.  His  "  humility,"  so-called,  is  a  pleasing  of 
teif:  th  us  it  stands  in  parallelism  to  "his  fleshly  mind" 
(it*  real  name,  though  he  styles  it  "  humility"),  as  "  wish- 
ing" or  "delighting"  does  to  "puffed  up."  The  Oreek  for 
"humility"  is  lit.,  "lowliness  of  mind,"  which  forms  a 
elearer  parallel  to  "puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind." 
Under  pretext  of  humility,  as  if  they  durst  not  come  di- 
rectly to  God  and  Christ  (like  the  modern  Ch  urch  of  Rome), 
they  Invoked  angels :  as  Judaisers,  they  Justified  this  on 
the  ground  that  the  law  was  given  by  angels.  This  error 
continued  long  In  Phrygia  (where  Oolosse  and  Laodicea 
were),  so  that  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.  D.  860)  expressly 
framed  its  85th  canon  against  the  "  Angelici"  (as  Augubt- 
nru,  Htereses,  89,  calls  them)  or  "lnvokers  of  angels."  Even 
as  late  as  Thbodoket's  time  there  were  oratories  to 
Mlohael  the  archangel.  The  modern  Greeks  have  a 
legend  that  Michael  opened  a  chasm  to  draw  off  an  in- 
undation threatening  the  Colossi  an  Christians.  Once 
men  admit  the  Inferior  powers  to  share  Invocation  with 
"he  Supreme,  the  former  gradually  engrosses  all  our  aerl- 
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ous  worship,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter ;  thus  uw 
heathen,  beginning  with  adding  the  worst  ~p  of  othei 
deities  to  that  of  the  Supreme,  ended  with  ceasing  to  wor- 
ship Hlsn  at  all.  Nor  does  It  signify  much,  whether  w* 
regard  such  as  directly  controlling  us  (the  Pagan  view), 
or  as  only  influencing  the  Supreme  In  our  behalf  (th* 
Church  of  Rome's  view);  because  he  from  whom  I  ex- 
pect happiness  or  misery,  becomes  the  uppermost  object 
in  my  mind,  whether  he  give,  or  only  proem-*  It.  [Ctu* 
tions  for  7\mes.]  Scripture  opposes  the  idea  of  "  patrons" 
or  "  intercessors"  (1  Timothy  X  5,  6).  True  Christian  ha. 
mlllty  Joins  consciousness  of  utter  personal  demerit 
with  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  Divine  life  throng 
Christ,  and  In  the  dignity  of  our  adoption  by  Ood.  With- 
out the  latter  being  realised,  a  false  self-humiliation  re- 
sults, which  displays  Itself  in  ceremonies  and  ascetic  self- 
abasement  (v.  23),  which  after  all  is  but  spiritual  prid* 
under  tue  mock  guise  of  humility.  Contrast  "glorying 
in  the  Lord"  (1  Corinthians  1.  81).  Intruding  Into  .  . 
things  i^hteh  he  hath  not  seem— So  very  old  MISS,  and 
Vulgate  and  Origin  read.  But  the  oldest  MSB.  and  Lt?- 
ciruit  omit  "not:"  then  translate,  "Haughtily  treadla* 
on  ('standing  on'  [Alfokd])  the  things  which  be  hatk 
seen."  Tbioillss  refers  this  to  fancied  visions  of  an- 
gels. But  if  St.  Paul  had  meant  a  fancied  seeing,  he  would 
have  used  some  qualifying  word,  as,  "which  he  seemed  te 
see,"  not  "which  he  hath  seen."  Plainly  the  things  wen 
actually  seen  by  htm,  whether  of  demoniacal  origination 
(1  Samuel  26.  11-20),  or  phenomena  resulting  from  natural 
causation,  mistaken  by  him  as  if  supernatural.  Paul 
not  stopping  to  disouss  the  nature  of  the  things  so  seen, 
fixes  on  the  radical  error,  the  tendency  of  such  a  one  is 
all  this  to  walk  by  »itsk  (vis.,  what  he  haughtily  pride* 
himself  on  having  sun),  rather  than  by  xaith  in  the  trw- 
bein  "Head"  (v.  1» ;  of.  John  30.  3§;  2  Corinthians  5.  7;  He- 
brews 11.  1).  Thus  in  the  parallelism,  "  vainly  puffed  up" 
answers  to  "  haughtily  treading  on,"  or  "  setting  his  foot 
on ;"  "  his  fleshly  mind"  answers  to  "  the  things  which  be 
hath  seen,"  since  his  fleshllness  betrays  itself  In  priding 
himself  on  what  he  hath  seen,  rather  than  on  the  unseen 
objects  of  faith.  That  the  things  seen  may  nave  been  at 
demoniacal  origination,  appears  from  1  Timothy  i.  1 
"Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  sedu- 
cing spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils"  (Greek,  "demons'^ 
A  warning  to  modern  spiritualists,  puffed  up— Imply- 
lng  that  the  previous  so  called  "humility"  (Oreek,  "low- 
liness of  mind")  was  really  a  "  puffing  up."  fleshly  ml— I 
—Qr*ek,  "By  the  mind  of  his  own  flesh."  The  flesh,  at 
sensuous  principle.  Is  the  fountain  head  whence  his  mind 
draws  its  craving  after  religious  objects  of  sight,  instead 
of,  in  true  humility  as  a  member,  "holding  fast  the  run- 
seen)  Head."  19.  Translate,  "Not  holding  fast  the  Head," 
He  who  does  not  hold  Christ  solely  and  supremely  above 
all  others,  does  not  hold  Him  at  all.  [Bnosu]  Th* 
want  of  firm  holding  of  Christ  has  set  him  loose  to  [pry 
Into,  and  so]  "tread  haughtily  on  (pride  himself  on.) 
things  which  he  hath  seen."  Each  must  hold  fust  th* 
Head  for  himself,  not  merely  be  attached  to  the  other 
members,  however  high  in  the  body.  [Ai.forii.  ]  from 
which— rather,  "from  whom."  «11  the  body — i. «.,  all 
the  members  of  the  body  (Epheslans  4.  16).  Joints— the 
points  of  union  where  the  supply  of  nourishment  pasaa* 
to  the  different  members,  furnishing  the  body  with  th* 
materials  of  growth,  bands — the  sinews  and  nerves 
which  bind  together  limb  and  limb.  Faith,  love,  and 
peace,  are  the  spiritual  bands.  Cf.  "knit  together  is 
love"  (v.  2;  ch.  3.  14;  Epheslans  4.  8).  having  nourish- 
ment ministered — i.  «.,  supplied  to  it  continually.  **  Re- 
ceiving ministration."  knit  together— The  Gr**k  U 
translated  "compacted,"  Epheslans  4.10:  implymg  orr 
consolidation,  with  the  lncrecae  of  God— (Epheslans  4. 
16)— i.  «.,  wrought  by  God,  the  Author  and  Snstainer  of  th* 
believer's  spiritual  life,  lp  union  with  Christ,  the  Head  Q 
Corinthians  8.  6);  and  tending  to  the  honour  of  God, 
being  worthy  of  Him,  Its  Author.  •©.  Wherefore— Th« 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "Wherefore."  If  ye  be  deed  flrasJs, 
"if  ye  died  (so  as  to  be  freed)  from,"  Ac.  (ot  Romans  &  t; 
7.  2,  3;  Galatlans  2.  19).    rudiment-  of  the  world— ta,  »j 
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Carnal,  onlward,  worldly,  legal  ordinances,  as  though 
Uving— hs  though  yon  were  not  dead  to  the  world  like 
yonr  crucified  Lord,  Into  whose  death  ye  were  burled 
Oalatlans  8. 14;  1  Peter  4.1,2).  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances—why  do  ye  submit  to  be  made  subject  to  ordi- 
nances? Referring  to  v.  14:  you  are  again  being  made 
subject  to  "ordinances,"  the  "handwriting"  of  which 
had  been  "blotted  out"  (v.  14).  91.  Cf.  v.  16,  "meat  .  .  . 
drink  "  He  gives  Instances  of  the  "ordinances"  (v.  20)  In 
the  words  of  their  lmposers.  There  Is  an  ascending 
elimax  of  superstitious  prohibitions.  The  first  Greek 
word  (hapse)  Is  distinguished  from  the  third  (thiges),  in 
t tat  the  former  means  dote  contact  and  retention ,-  the  lat- 
ter, momentary  contact  (cf.  1  Corinthians  7.  1;  John  20.  17, 
tfreek,  "Hold  me  not;"  "cling  not  to  me").  Translate, 
"  Handle  not,  neither  taste,  nor  even  touch."  The  three  re- 
fer to  meats.  " Handle  not"  (a  stronger  term  than  "nor 
even  touch"),  "nor  taste"  with  the  iongue,  "nor  even 
touch,"  however  slight  the  contact.  99.  "Which— things, 
viz.,  the  three  things  handled,  touched,  and  tasted,  are 
to  perish— Ml.,  "are  constituted  by  their  very  nature)  for 
perishing  (or  destruction  by  corruption)  in  (or  with)  their 
using  up"  (consumption).  Therefore  they  cannot  really 
and  lastingly  defile  a  man  (Matthew  15.  17;  1  Corinthians 
8.  13).  alter— according  to.  Referring  to  v.  20,  21.  All 
these  "ordinances"  are  according  to  human,  not  Divine, 
injunction,  doctrines  —  Greek,  "teachings."  Alford 
translates,  (doctrinal)  "systems."  93.  have—  Greek,  "are 
having;"  Implying  the  permanent  characteristic  which 
these  ordinances  are  supposed  to  have,  show  of  wisdom 
—rather,  "a  reputation  of  wisdom."  [Alford. J  will- 
worship  —  arbitrarily-Invented  worship:  would-be-wor- 
thip,  devised  by  man's  own  will,  not  God's.  Bo  Jealous  is 
God  of  human  will-worship,  that  He  struck  Nadab  and 
Abihn  dead  for  burning  strange  lnoense  (Leviticus  10. 1-3). 
So  Uzziah  was  stricken  with  leprosy  for  usurping  the  of- 
fice of  priest  (2  Chronicles  26.  19-21).  Cf.  the  will-worship 
of  Saul  (1  Samuel  13. 8-14)  for  which  he  was  doomed  to  lose 
his  throne.  This  "voluntary  worship"  Is  the  counterpart 
to  their  "voluntary  humility"  (v.  18):  both  specious  In 
appearance,  the  former  seeming  in  religion  to  do  even 
more  than  God  requires  (as  In  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  churches),  but  really  setting  aside  God's  will 
for  man's  own;  the  latter  seemingly  self-abasing,  but 
really  proud  of  man's  self-willed  "humility"  (Greek, 
"  lowliness  of  mind"),  whilst  virtually  rejecting  the  dig- 
nity of  direct  communion  with  Christ,  the  Head,  by  wor- 
shipping of  angels,  neglecting  of  the  body — Greek,  "  not 
vparlng  of  the  body."  This  asceticism  seems  to  have 
rested  on  the  Oriental  theory  that  matter  Is  the  source 
of  evlL  This  also  looked  plausible  (cf.  1  Corinthians  9. 27), 
aet  In  mnj  honour— of  the  body.  As  "  neglecting  of  the 
body"  describes  asceticism  positively ;  so  this  clause,  nega- 
Stexlfr.  Not  paying  any  of  that  "honour"  which  Is  due  to 
the  body  as  redeemed  by  such  a  price  as  the  blood  of 
Christ.  We  should  not  degrade,  but  have  a  Just  estima- 
tion of  ourselves,  not  in  ourselves,  but  In  Christ  (Acts  18. 
It;  1  Corinthians  8.  21;  6. 15;  7.  23;  12.  23,  24;  1  Thessalon- 
tans  4.  4).  True  self-denial  regards  the  spirit,  and  not  the 
forms  of  aaoetlcal  self-mortification  in  "meats  which 
profit  not  those  occupied  therein"  (Hebrews  13.  9),  and  Is 
consistent  with  Christian  self-respect,  the  "honour" 
which  belongs  to  the  believer  as  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 
Ct  "  vainly,"  v.  18.  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh— This 
expresses  the  real  tendency  of  their  human  ordinances 
nt  bodily  asceticism,  voluntary  humility,  and  will-wor- 
ship of  angels.  Whilst  seeming  to  deny  self  and  the  body, 
they  really  are  pampering  the  flesh.  Thus  "  satisfying  of 
the  flesh"  answers  to  "  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind"  (t>. 
IP),  so  that  "flesn"  is  used  in  its  ethical  sense,  "the  car- 
ofti  nature"  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual ;  not  In  the  sense, 
"body."  The  Greek  for  "satisfying,"  implies  satiating  to 
rrpUtion,  or  to  excess.  "A  surfeit  of  the  carnal  sense  Is  hu- 
man tradition."  [HiUkKYTHE  DEACON.ln  Bksqku]  Tra- 
liUon  puffs  np;  it  clogs  the  heavenly  perceptions.  They 
;Mbt  sway  true  "  honour"  that  they  may  "satiate  to  the  full 
Tarn  flush."  Self-imposed  ordinances  gratify  the  flesh 
(ml  *elf-right-e^usne«s)  though  seeming  to  mortify  It. 
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Ver.  1-25.  Exhortations  to  HKAvraaT  Ants,  An  «♦ 
posed  to  eakthlt,  on  the  ground  of  union  to  tb3 
Risen  Saviour;  To  Mortift  and  fut  off  thb  Old 
Man,  and  to  put  on  the  New;  in  Charttt,  Hdxiutt, 
Words  of  Edification,  Thankfulness;  Relative 
Duties.  1.  If  .  .  .  then— The  connection  with  oh.  2. 18, 
23,  is,  he  had  condemned  the  "  fleshly  mind"  and  the  "  sa- 
tiating to  the  full  the  flesh ;"  in  contrast  to  this  he  now 
says,  "  If  then  ye  have  been  once  for  all  raised  up  (Greek, 
aorlst)  together  with  Christ"  (vis.,  at  your  conversion  and 
baptism,  Romans  6.  4).  seek  those  things  .  .  .  a»sr» 
(Matthew  6.  S3;  Phlllpplans  3.  20.)  sttteth— rather,  as 
Greek,  "Where  Christ  is,  sitting  on  the  right  of  God" 
(Epbeslans  1.  20).  The  Head  being  qulokened,  the  mem- 
bers are  also  quickened  with  Him.  Where  the  Head  la, 
there  the  members  must  be.  The  contrast  Is  between  the 
believer's  former  state,  alive  to  the  world  but  dead  to  God, 
and  his  present  state,  dead  to  the  world  but  alive  to  God ; 
and  between  the  earthly  abode  of  the  unbeliever  and  the 
heavenly  abode  of  the  believer  (1  Corinthians  16.  47,  4B). 
We  are  already  seated  there  in  Him  as  our  Head;  and 
hereafter  shall  be  seated  by  Him,  as  the  Bestower  of  our 
bliss.  As  Ellsha  (2  Kings  2.  2)  said  to  Elijah  when  about 
to  ascend,  "As  the  Lord  Uveth  ...  I  will  not  leave  thee;" 
so  we  must  follow  the  ascended  Saviour  with  the  wings 
of  our  meditations  and  the  chariots  of  our  affections. 
We  should  trample  upon  and  snbdue  our  lusts,  that  oar 
conversation  may  correspond  to  our  Saviour's  con- 
dition ;  that  where  the  eyes  of  apostles  were  forced  to 
leave  Him,  thither  our  thoughts  may  follow  Him  (Mat- 
thew 6.  21 ;  John  12.  32).  [Pearson.]  Of  ourselves  we  can 
no  more  ascend  than  a  bar  of  Iron  lift  Itself  up  from  the 
earth.  But  the  love  of  Christ  Is  a  powerful  magnet  to 
draw  us  up  (Epheslans  2.  5,  6).  The  design  of  the  Gospel 
Is  not  merely  to  give  rules,  but  mainly  to  supply  motives 
to  holiness.  9.  Translate,  "Set  your  mind  on  the  things 
above,  not  on  the  things,"  Ac.  (ch.  2.  20).  Contrast  "who 
mind  earthly  things"  (Phlllpplans  3.  19).  Whatever  we 
make  an  Idol  of,  will  either  be  a  cross  to  us  If  we  be  be- 
lievers, or  a  curse  to  us  If  unbelievers.  3.  The  Greek  aorlst 
Implies, "  For  ye  have  died  once  for  all"  (ch.  2. 12;  Romans 
8.  4-7).  It  Is  not  said.  Ye  must  die  practically  to  the  world 
In  order  to  become  dead  with  Christ ;  but  the  latter  Is  as- 
sumed as  once  for  all  having  taken  place  In  the  regenera- 
tion; what  believers  are  told  is.  Develop  this  spiritual 
life  In  practice.  "  No  one  longs  for  eternal,  Incorruptible, 
and  Immortal  life,  unless  he  be  wearied  of  this  temporal, 
corruptible,  and  mortal  life."  [Augustine.]  your  1Mb 
.  .  .  hid— Psalm  83.  3— like  a  seed  burled  In  the  earth;  ct 
"  planted,"  Romans  8.  5.  Cf.  Matthew  13.  31  and  33,  "  like 
.  .  .  leaven  .  .  .  hid."  As  the  glory  of  Christ  now  is  hid 
from  the  world,  so  also  the  glory  of  believers'  inner  life, 
proceeding  from  communion  with  him,  Is  still  hidden 
with  Christ  In  God ;  but  (v.  4)  when  Christ,  the  Source  of 
this  life,  shall  manifest  Himself  in  glory,  then  shall  their 
hidden  glory  be  manifest,  and  correspond  in  appearance 
to  its  original.  [Nbander.)  The  Christian's  secret  com- 
munion with  God  will  now  at  times  make  Itself  seen 
without  his  Intending  It  (Matthew  5.  14,  16);  but  his  full 
manifestation  is  at  Christ's  manifestation  (Matthew  IS. 
43 ;  Romans  8.  19-23).  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  ( Greek,  '  Is 
not  yet  manifested1)  what  we  shall  be"  (1  John  8.  2 ;  1  Peter 
L  7).  As  yet  Christians  do  not  always  reoognlee  the  "  life" 
of  one  another,  so  hidden  is  it,  and  even  at  times  doubt 
as  to  their  own  life,  so  weak  Is  it,  and  so  harassed  with 
temptations  (Psalm  51. ;  Romans  7).  In  God— to  whom 
Christ  has  ascended.  Our  "  life"  Is  "  laid  up  for"  us  in  Go4 
(ch.  1.  5),  and  Is  secured  by  the  decree  of  Him  who  Is  in- 
visible to  the  world  (2  Timothy  4.  8).  4.  Translate,  "  When 
Christ  shall  be  manifested  who  Is  our  life  (John  11.  25;  11 
8,  19),  then  shall  ye  also  with  Him  be  manifested  In  glory" 
(1  Peter  4. 13).  The  spiritual  life  our  souls  have  now  In  Him 
shall  be  extended  to  our  bodies  (Romans  8.  11).  then— 
and  not  till  then.  Those  err  who  think  to  And  a  perfean 
Cnurch  before  then.  The  true  Church  is  now  militant 
Rome  errs  In  trying  to  set  up  a  Church  now  regnant  an* 
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•rtitmpuant.  The  true  Church  shall  be  visible  as  a  per- 
fbst  and  reigning  Church,  when  Christ  shall  be  visibly 
arjmifwjted  as  her  reigning  Head.  Rome  having  ceased 
to  look  for  Htm  In  patient  faith,  has  set  up  a  visible  mock- 
bead,  a  false  anticipation  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  The 
Papacy  took  to  Itself  by  robbery  that  glory  which  Is  an 
object  of  hope,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  bearing  the 
fiross  now.  When  the  Church  became  a  harlot,  she  ceased 
to  be  a  bride  who  goes  to  meet  her  Bridegroom.  Heuce 
the  millennial  kingdom  ceased  to  be  looked  for.  [Auber- 
I4BK.J  B.  Mortify  —  Oreek,  "Make  a  corpse  of;"  "make 
dead;"  "put  to  death."  therefore— (Note,  v.  8.)  Follow 
out  to  its  necessary  consequence  the  fact  of  your  having 
0*ce  for  all  died  with  Christ  spiritually  at  your  regenera- 
tion, by  daily  "  deadening  your  members,"  of  which  uni- 
ted "the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh"  consists  (ch.  2.  11). 
"The  members"  to  be  mortified  are  the  fleshly  instru- 
ments of  lust.  In  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  body  are 
abused  to  such  purposes.  Habitually  repress  and  do  vio- 
lence to  corrupt  desires  of  which  the  members  are  the  in- 
struments (cf.  Romans  6.  19;  8.  18;  GalatUns  5.  24,  25). 
kjkik  the  earth — where  they  find  their  support  [Bkngei.] 
(cf.  w.  2,  "  things  on  earth").  See  Ephesians  5.  8,  4.  Inor- 
dinate affection — "  lustful  passion."  evil  concupiscence 
—more  general  than  the  last  [Ai.ford],  the  disorder  of  the 
external  senses;  "lustful  passion,"  lust  within,  [Bengel.] 
ttiTstontnoH — marked  otT  by  the  Greek  article  as  form- 
ing a>  whole  genus  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  genus  con- 
taining the  various  species  Just  enumerated.  It  Implies 
a  self-idolizing,  grasping  spirit;  far  worse  than  another 
Greek  term  translated  "the  love  of  money"  (1  Timothy  6. 
10).  which  la— i.e.,  inasmuch  as  it  Is  "Idolatry."  Cf. 
Note,  Ephesians  4. 19,  on  its  connection  with  sins  of  impu- 
rity. Self  And  mammon  are  deified  in  the  heart  instead  of 
God  (Matthew  6.  24 ;  Note,  Ephesians  5.  5).  8.  (Note,  Ephe- 
K'.ans  5.  6.)  7.  sometime—  "  once."  walked  .  .  .  wlini 
ye  lived  1m  them — These  sins  were  the  very  element  In 
which  ye  "  lived  "  (before  ye  became  once  for  all  dead  with 
Christ  to  them);  no  wonder,  then,  that  ye  "walked"  in 
them.  Cf.  on  the  opposite  side,  "  living  In  the  Spirit," 
having  aa  its  legitimate  consequence..  "  walking  in  the 
Spirit"  (Galfttlans  5.  25).  The  living  comes  first  *n  both 
cases,  the  walking  follows.  8.  But  now— that  ye  are  no 
longer  living  in  them,  ye  also— like  other  believers  ;  an- 
swering to  "  ye  also"  (v.  7)  like  other  unbelievers  formerly. 
pat  off—  "Do  ye  also  put  away  all  these,"  viz.,  those  just 
enumerated,  and  those  which  follow.  [Alkord.J  anger, 
wrath — (Note,  Ephesians  4.  81.)  blasphemy—  rather,  "  re- 
viling," "  evil-speaking,"  as  it  is  translated  Ephesians  4.  SI. 
fUthy  communication— The  context  favours  the  transla- 
Uon,  "  abusive  language,"  rather  than  impure  conversation. 
"  Kuril  language"  best  retains  the  ambiguity  of  the  origi- 
nal. V>.  (Ephesians  4.  22,  25.)  put  off—  Greek,  "wholly  put 
off;"  utterly  renounced.  [Tittmann.]  the  old  man— the 
unregenerate  nature  which  ye  had  before  conversion, 
his  deeds— habits  of  acting.  10.  the  new  man — (Note, 
Ephesians  4.  23.)  Here  (neon)  the  Greek,  means  "the  re- 
certify- put-on  nature;"  that  lately  received  at  regenera- 
tion (see  Note,  Ephesians  4.  23,  24).  which  is  renewed 
—  Greek,  "which  is  being  renewed"  (anakainoumenon); 
viz..  Its  development  into  a  perfectly  renewed  nature  is 
continually  progressing  to  completion,  in  knowledge— 
rather  as  the  Greek,  "unto  perfect  knowledge"  (Notes, ch. 
L  6,  B,  10).  Perfect  knowledge  of  Gwd  excludes  all  sin 
(John  17.  3).  after  the  Image  of  him  that  created  him — 
Viz.,  of  God  that  created  the  new  man  (Ephesians  2.  10;  4. 
24).  The  new  creation  is  analogous  to  the  first  creation 
(2  Corinthians  4.  6).  As  man  was  then  made  in  the  im- 
age of  God  naturally,  so  now  spiritually.  But  the  Image 
of  God  formed  In  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  as  much  more 
glorious  than  that  borne  by  Adam,  as  the  Second  Man, 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  Is  more  glorious  than  the  first  man. 
Geneals  1.  26,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
Ukenass."  The  "image"  is  claimed  for  man,  1  Corlnth- 
lana  1L  7 ;  the  "  likeness,"  James  3.  9.  Origkn  (Principta 
I.  tt)  taught,  the  image  was  something  in  which  all  were 
treated,  and  which  continued  to  mau  after  the  fall  (Gen- 
1  u  V    The  likeness  was  something  toward*  which  man 


was  created,  that  he  might  strive  after  tt  and  attain  It 
Trench  thinks  God  In  the  donble  statement  (Genesis  L 
26),  contemplates  both  man's  first  creation  and  hia  being 
"renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  Image  of  Him  thai 
created  Him."  11.  Where-frotMtafe,  "  Wherein,"  vix,,  is 
the  sphere  of  the  renewed  man.  neither  .  .  .  nor  .  .  . 
nor  .  .  .  nor— translate  as  Greek,  "There  Is  no  such  tfuij 
as  Greek  and  Jew  (the  difference  of  privilege  bet^weta 
those  born  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham,  and  those  noi 
is  abolished),  circumcision  and  uncirenmclsion  (the  differ- 
ence of  legal  standing  between  the  clrcnmolsod  and  u» 
circumcised  Is  done  away,  Galatlans  6.  15)  —  bondman, 
freeman."  The  present  Church  is  one  called  out  of  thtfUttk 
and  the  present  world-course  (Ephesians  2.  2),  wherein 
such  distinctions  exist,  to  life  In  the  Spirit,  and  to  the 
future  first  resurrection  :  and  this  because  Satan  has  snob 
power  now  over  the  flesh  and  the  world.  At  Christ's  com- 
ing, when  8atan  shall  no  longer  rule  the  flesh  and  th« 
world,  the  nations  In  the  flesh,  and  the  word  in  millen- 
nial felicity,  shall  be  the  willing  subjects  of  Christ  and 
His  glorified  saints  (Daniel  7.  14,22,  27;  Luke  19.  17,  19; 
Revelation  20. 1-6;  3.  21).  Israel  in  Canaan  was  a  type  of 
that  future  state  when  the  Jews,  so  miraculously  pre- 
served distinct  now  in  their  dispersion,  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral Church  of  the  Christianised  world.  As  expressly  m 
Scripture  abolishes  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Greek  now 
as  to  religious  privileges,  so  does  it  expressly  foretell  thai 
In  the  coming  new  order  of  things,  Israel  shall  be  first  of 
the  Christian  nations,  not  for  her  own  selfish  aggrandise- 
ment, but  for  their  good,  as  the  medium  of  blessing  to 
them.  Finally,  after  the  millennium,  the  life  that  Is  in 
Christ  becomes  the  power  which  transfigures  nature,  Id 
the  time  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth ;  as,  before. 
It  first  transfigured  the  spiritual,  then  the  political  and 
social  word.  Scythian — heretofore  regarded  as  more  bar- 
barian than  the  barbarians.  Though  the  relation  of  bond 
and  free  actually  existed,  yet  In  relation  to  Christ,  all 
alike  were  free  In  one  aspect,  and  servants  of  Christ  In 
another  (1  Corinthians  7.  22;  Galatlans  8.  28).  Christ  to 
•11— Christ  absorbs  In  Himself  all  distinctions,  being  t* 
all  alike,  everything  that  they  need  for  Justification 
banctlflcation,  and  glorification  (1  Corinthians  1.  80;  Jr 
21-23;  Galatlans  2.  20).  In  all— who  believe  and  are  re- 
newed, without  distinction  of  person ;  the  sole  distlno- 
tlon  now  Is,  how  much  each  draws  from  Christ,  Tba 
unity  of  the  Divine  life  shared  In  by  all  believers,  coun- 
terbalances all  differences,  even  as  great  as  that  between 
the  polished  "Greek  "and  the  rude  "Scythian."  Chris- 
tianity Imparts  to  the  most  uncivilised  the  only  spring 
of  sound,  social  and  moral  onlture.  13.  the  elect  of  God 
—There  Is  no  "the"  In  the  Greek,  "God's  elect"  (cf.  Ro- 
mans 8.  8;  1  Thessalonlans  1.  4).  The  order  of  the  words 
"  elect,  holy,  beloved,"  answers  to  the  order  of  the  things. 
Election  from  eternity  precedes  sanctlfl/xUion  In  time ;  the 
sanctified,  feeling  God's  love,  Imitate  it.  [Bengbu]  bowels 
of  mercies  — Some  of  the  oldest  M8S.  read  singular, 
"mercy."  Bowel*  express  the  yearning  compassion, 
which  has  Its  seat  In  the  heart,  and  which  we  feel  to  ad 
on  our  inward  parts  (Genesis  43. 80 ;  Jeremiah  81. 20 ;  Luke 
1.78,  Margin),  hnmbleness  of  mind— True  "lowliness 
of  mind :"  not  the  mock  "  humility  "  of  the  false  teachers 
(ch.  2.  23;  Ephesians  4.  2,  82).  13.  Forbearing  — as  to 
present  offences,  forgiving — as  to  past  offences,  quar- 
rel—rather  as  Greek,  "cause  of  blame,"  "cause  of  com- 
plaint." Christ— who  had  so  Infinitely  greater  cause  of 
complaint  against  us.  The  oldest  M8S.  and  Vulgate  read 
"the  Lord."  English  Version  Is  supported  by  one  very  old 
MS.  and  old  versions.  It  seems  to  have  crept  In  from  Ephe- 
sians 4.  32.  14.  above— rather  "over,"  as  In  Ephesians  6, 
16.  Charity,  which  Is  the  crowning  grace,  covering  tu« 
multitude  of  others'  sins  (1  Peter  4.  8),  must  m<ertie  all  th« 
other  graces  enumerated,  ■which  Is— 1. «.,  for  it  is;  lit,. 
"which  thing  is."  bond  of  perfectness— An  upper  gar 
ment  which  completes  and  keeps  together  the  re*t,  which 
without  it,  would  be  loose  and  disconnected.  Seom'n# 
graces,  where  love  is  wanting,  are  mere  hypocrisy.  ir» 
tlflcatlon  by  faith,  Is  assumed  as  already  having  takfl* 
place  In  those  whom  Paul  addresses,  v.  12,  "elect  of  Bad. 
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toly  .  .  .  beloved,"  and  ch.  2.  12;  so  that  there  la  no  plea 
bere  for  Rome's  view  of  Justification  by  works.  Love 
And  Its  works  "perfect,"'1  i.e.,  manifest  the  full  maturity 
of  faith  developed  (Matthew  5.  44,  48).  Love  ...  be  ye 
f  rrfect,  Ac.  (James  2.  21,  22 ;  I  John  2.  6).  "  If  we  love  one 
a—other,  God's  love  Is  perfected  in  us  "  (Romans  13. 8 ;  1  Co- 
rinthians 13. ;  1  Timothy  1.  5 ;  1  John  4. 12).  As  to  "  bond," 
at  ch.  2.  2,  "  knit  together  in  love  "  (Ephesians  4.  3),  "  keep 
•,hs  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  15.  peace 
i-1  God— The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read,  "The  peace 
d  Christ  "  (cf.  Phllipplans  4.  7).  "  The  peace  of  God." 
ITierefore  Christ  is  God.  Peace  was  His  legacy  to  His  dis- 
ciples before  He  left  them  (John  14.  27),  "  My  peace  I  give 
onto  you."  Peace  Is  peculiarly  His  to  give.  Peace  follows 
love  (v.  14;  Ephesians  4.2,8).  rule—  Hi.,  "sit  as  umpire;" 
the  Mime  Qreek  verb  simple,  as  appears  compounded  (ch. 
2.  18).  The  false  teacher,  as  a  self-constituted  umpire,  de- 
frauds you  of  yonr  prize ;  but  if  the  peace  of  Christ  be 
your  umpire  ruling  in  your  hearts,  your  reward  is  sure. 
"  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  act  as  umpire  when  anger,  envy, 
and  such  passions  arise,  and  restrain  them."  Let  not 
those  passions  give  the  award,  so  that  you  should  be 
swayed  by  them,  but  let  Christ's  peace  be  the  decider  of 
•very  hlng.  In  your  heart* — Many  wear  a  peaceful  coun- 
tenance and  speak  peace  with  the  mouth,  whilst  war  is 
in  their  hearts  (Psalm  28.  8;  55.  21).  to  the  which— i.  e„ 
with  a  view  to  which  state  of  Christian  peace  (Isaiah  26. 
8) ;  1  Corinthians  7.  15,  "  God  hath  called  us  to  peace."  ye 
are  called—  Greek,  "ye  were  also  called."  The  "also" 
Implies  that  besides  Paul's  exhortation,  they  have  also 
as  a  motive  to  "peace,"  their  having  been  once  for  all 
called.  In  one  body— (Ephesians  4.  4)— The  unity  of  the 
body  is  a  strong  argument  for  "  peace  "  among  the  mem- 
bers, he  ye  tlianVful— for  your  "calling."  Not  to  have 
■  peace  ruling  in  your  hearts  "  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  "calling  in  one  body,"  and  would  be  practical  un- 
thtunkfulness  to  God  who  called  us  (Ephesians  5.  4, 19,  20). 
16.  The  form  which  "  thankfulness  "  (v.  15)  ought  to  take. 
Let  the  word  of  Christ — The  Gospel  word  by  which  ye 
tiave  been  called,  richly— <ch.  2.  2 ;  Romans  15. 14)— in  all 
wisdom— Afford  Joins  this  clause  with  "  teaching,"  &c, 
aot  with  "dwell  in  you,"  as  English  Version,  for  so  we 
And  In  ch.  1.  28,  "teaching  In  all  wisdom,"  and  the 
two  clauses  will  thus  correspond,  "In  all  wisdom 
teaching,"  and  "in  grace  singing  in  your  hearts"  (so 
the  Qreek  order),  and  .  .  .  and— The  oldest  MSS.  read 
"poulms,  hymns,  spiritual  songs"  (Note,  Ephesians 
5.  IV).  A«  the  Agapse  or  Love-feasta,  and  in  their 
tomli/  jircies,  they  were  to  be  so  full  of  the  Word  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  that  the  mouth  should  give  it  utter- 
ance in  hymns  of  Instruction,  admonition,  and  praise  (cf. 
Deuteronomy  6.  7).  Tertullian,  Apology,  39,  records 
that  at  the  Love-feasts,  after  the  water  had  been  fur- 
nished for  the  hands  and  the  lights  had  been  lit,  accord- 
ing as  any  had  the  power,  whether  by  his  remembrance 
af  Scripture,  or  by  his  powers  of  composition,  he  used  to 
be  invited  to  stag  praises  to  God  for  the  common  good. 
Paul  contrasts  (as  in  Ephesians  5.  18,  19)  the  songs  of 
Christians  at  their  social  meetings,  with  the  bacchana- 
lian and  licentious  songs  of  heathen  feasts.  Singing 
usually  formed  part  of  the  entertainment  at  Greek  ban- 
quets (of.  James  6.  18).  with  grace—  Greek,  "in  grace," 
the  element  in  which  your  singing  is  to  be:  "the  gTace" 
at  the  Indwelling  Holy  Spirit.  This  clause  expresses  the 
*eat  and  souroe  of  true  psalmody,  whether  in  private  or 
pablio,  vie.,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  voice ;  singing  (cf.  «. 
iS,  "  peace  .  ,  .  rule  in  your  hearts"),  the  psalm  of  love  and 
praise  being  in  the  heart  before  it  finds  vent  by  the  lips, 
and  even  when  it  Is  not  actually  expressed  by  the  voice, 
as  In  closet-worship.  The  Greek  order  forbids  English 
Version,  " with  grace  in  your  hearts;"  rather,  "singing 
in  your  hearts."  to  the  Lord— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  to 
Cod."  IT.  Lit  ,  "  And  everything  whatsoever  ye  do  .  .  . 
ao  all  '  A<x  ■  this  includes  words  as  well  as  deeds,  in  the 
SMI  sap  of  the  Lord  Jeans — as  disciples  called  by  JTis  name 
at  His,  seeking  His  guidance  and  help,  and  desiring  to  act 
90  a*  to  gain  His  approval  (Romans  11.  8;  1  Corinthians 
tCll.  S  Corinthians  5.  15;  1  Peter  4.  ill.   Ci    "In  the  Lord," 


v.  18,  and  ».  11,  "  Christ  is  tut"  God  and  the  Fath«r— Tlu 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "and,"  which  seems  to  L*ve  crept  lu 
from  Ephesians  5.  20.  by  hlin—  Greek,  "  through  Him"  a* 
the  channel  of  His  grace  to  us,  and  of  our  thanksgiving 
to  Him  (John  11  8,  end).  18.  to  yonr  own  husbanda-- 
The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "own,"  which  crept  in  from  Ephe- 
sians 5.  22.  as  It  U  nt  In  the  Lord  —  Greek,  "  was  fit," 
Implying  that  there  was  at  Colosse  some  degree  of  fail- 
ure in  fulfilling  this  duty,  "as  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
done  as  disciples  of  the  Lord."  19.  (Ephesians  5.  22-38.) 
be  not  bitter— ill-tempered,  and  provoking.  Many  who 
are  polite  abroad,  are  rude  and  bitter  at  home  because 
they  are  not  afraid  to  be  so  there.  20.  (Ephesians  6.  1.) 
unto  the  Lord— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "in  the  Lord," 
i.e.,  this  is  acceptable  to  God  when  it  is  done  in  the  Lord, 
viz.,  from  the  principle  of  faith,  and  as  disciples  In  union 
with  the  Lord.  31.  (Ephesians  6.  4.)  It  Is  a  different 
Greek  verb,  therefore  translate  here,  "Irritate  not."  By 
perpetual  fault-finding  "children"  are  "discouraged"  or 
"disheartened."  A  broken-down  spirit  is  fatal  to  youth. 
[Bengel.]  33.  (Ephesians  6.  5,  6.)  This  is  to  fear  God, 
when,  though  none  sees  us,  we  do  no  evil:  but  if  we  do 
evil,  it  is  not  God,  but  men,  whom  we  fear,  singleneax 
— "  simplicity  of  heart."  fearing  God — The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "the  Lord."  33.  And— Omitted  'n  the  oldest  MSS 
(cf.  Ephesians  6.  7,  8).  Cf.  the  same  principle  in  the  case> 
of  all  men,  Hezeklah  (2  Chronicles  31.  21 ;  Romans  12.  11). 
do,  do  It— Two  distinct  Greek  verbs,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do, 
work  at  it"  (or  labour  at  it),  heartily — not  from  servile 
constraint,  but  with  hearty  good  will.  34.  the  reward 
of  the  Inheritance—"  Knowing  that  it  is  from  the  Lord 
(the  ultimate  source  of  reward),  ye  shall  receive  the  com- 
pensation (or  recompense,  which  will  make  ample  amends 
for  your  having  no  earthly  possession,  as  slaves  now)  con- 
sisting of  the  Inheritance"  (a  term  excluding  the  notion 
of  meriting  it  by  works:  it  is  all  of  grace,  Romans  4.  14; 
Galatians  8.  18).  for  y->  serve— The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"for,"  then  translate  as  Vulgate,  "Serve  ye  the  Lord 
Christ;"  cf.  v.  23,  "To  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men"  (1  Co- 
rinthians 7.  22,  23).  35.  But— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  for," 
which  accords  with  "  serve  ye,"  <fec.  (v.  24),  the  oldest  read- 
ing; the  for  here  gives  a  motive  for  obeying  the  precept. 
He  addresses  the  slaves:  Serve  ye  the  Lord  Christ,  and 
leave  your  wrongs  in  His  hands  to  put  to  rights  :  {trans- 
late) "For  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  back  the 
wrong  which  he  hath  done  (by  Just  retribution  In  kind), 
and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons"  with  the  Great  Judge 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  favours  the  master  no  mors 
than  the  slave  (Revelation  6. 15). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-18.      EXHORTATTONB    CONTINUED.      To    P»AYE3 . 

Wisdom  in  Relation  to  the  Unconverted  .  As  to 
the  Bearers  or  the  Epistle,  Tyohicus  and  Onssi- 
mus:  Closing  Salutations.  1.  give— Oree*,  "render:" 
lit.,  "  afford."  equal — i.  e.,  as  the  slaves  owe  their  duties 
to  you,  so  you  equally  owe  to  them  your  duties  as  masters. 
Cf.  "  ye  masters  do  the  same  things"  (Note,  Ephesians  6. 9). 
Alford  translates,  "fairness,"  "equity,"  which  gives  « 
large  and  liberal  intepretation  of  Justice  1l  common  mat- 
ters (Philemon  16).  Imowtng— (Ch.  3.  24.)  ye  also— », 
well  as  they.  3.  Continue —  Greek,  "Continue  persever- 
ingly,"  "persevere"  (Ephesians  6.18),  "watching  there- 
unto;" here,  "watch  in  the  same,"  or  "in  it,"  i.  e.,  lu 
prayer:  watching  against  the  indolence  as  to  prayer,  and 
in  prayer,  of  our  corrupt  wills,  with  thanksgiving— 
for  everything,  whether  Joyful,  or  sorrowful,  mercle* 
temporal  and  spiritual,  national,  family,  and  Individual 
(1  Corinthians  14. 17 ;  Phllipplans  4.  6;  1  Thessaloulaus  & 
18).  3.  for  ns— myself  and  Timothy  (ch.  1.  1).  a  door  of 
utterance— translate,  "a  door  for  the  word."  Not  as  1e 
Ephesians  fi,  19,  where  power  of  "utterance"  is  his  peti- 
tion. Here  it  is  an  opportunity  for  preaching  the  «<o»i*. 
which  would  be  best  afforded  by  his  release  from  prison 
(1  Corinthians  16.  9;  2  Corinthians  2.12;  Philemon  22 
Revelation  8.  8).  to  speak— so  that  we  may  speak,  eh* 
mystery  of  Christ— (Ch.  1.27.)     for  which  .  .  .  aXam—ov 
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vcount  of  which  I  am  (not  only  "an  ambassador,"  Ephe- 
slans 6.  20,  bnt)  Also  In  bond*.  4.  Alfohd  thinks  that 
Paul  uki  their  prayers  for  his  release  as  If  It  were  the 
*nly  way  by  which  he  eonld  "make  It  (the  Gospel)  maul- 
fait"  an  he  ought.  But  whilst  this  Is  included  In  their 
subject  of  prayer,  Phlllpplans  1, 12, 13,  written  somewhat 
later  In  his  Imprisonment,  clearly  shows  that  "a  door 
for  the  word"  could  be  opened,  and  was  opened,  for  Its 
manifestation,  even  whilst  he  remained  Imprisoned  (cf. 
!  Timothy  2.9).  5.  y  Notes,  Epheslans  5.  15,  18.)  In  wta- 
•lom— Practical  Christian  prudence,  them  .  ,  .  without 
—Those  not  In  the  Christian  brotherhood  (1  Corinthians 
5. 12 ;  1  Thessalonlans  4.  12).  The  brethren,  through  love, 
will  make  allowances  for  an  Indiscreet  act  or  word  of  a 
brother;  the  world  will  make  none.  Therefore  be  the 
more  on  ymr  guard  In  your  Intercourse  with  the  latter, 
lest  you  be  a  stumbling-block  to  their  conversion,  re- 
deeming the  time— The  Greek  expresses,  buying  up  for 
yourselves,  and  buying  off  from  worldly  vanities  the 
opportunity,  whenever  It  Is  afforded  you,  of  good  to  your- 
selves and  others.  "  Forestall  the  opportunity,  i.  e.,  to  buy 
up  an  article  out  of  the  market,  so  as  to  make  the 
largest  profit  from  It."  [Coxybeabe  and  Howson.]  6. 
with  grace—  Greek,  "in  grace"  as  Its  element  (ch.  3. 16; 
fiphesians  4.  29).  Contrast  the  case  of  those  "  of  the 
world"  who  "  therefore  speak  of  the  world"  (1  John  4.  5). 
Even  the  smallest  leaf  of  the  believer  should  be  full 
of  the  sap  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jeremiah  17.  7,  8).  His  con- 
versation should  be  cheerful  without  levity,  serious 
without  gloom.  Cf.  Luke  4.  22;  John  7.  46,  as  to  Jesus' 
speech,  seasoned  with  salt — i.  e.,  the  savour  of  fresh  and 
lively  spiritual  wisdom  and  earnestness,  excluding  all 
"corrupt  communication,"  and  also  tasteless  insipidity 
(Matthew  5.  18;  Mark  9.  60;  Epheslans  4.  29).  Cf.  all 
the  sacrifices  seasoned  with  salt  (Leviticus  2.  13).  Not 
far  from  Colosse,  in  Phrygla,  there  was  a  salt  lake,  which 
gives  to  the  image  here  the  more  appropriateness. 
bow  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man— (1  Peter  3.  15.) 
T.  Tycbicus— (Note,  Epheslans  6.  2.)  who  Is  a  beloved 
brother— rather,  "the  beloved  brother;"  the  article  "  the" 
marks  him  as  well  known  to  them.  8.  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— Greek,  "for  this  very  pnrpose."  that  he  might 
know  roar  estate — translate,  "  that  he  may  know  your 
state:"  answering  to  v.  7.  Bo  one  very  old  MS.  and  VuU 
gate  read.  Bnt  the  oldest  MSS.  and  the  old  Latin  versions, 
"that  ye  may  know  our  state."  However,  the  latter 
reading  seems  likely  to  have  orept  in  from  Epheslans  6. 
B.  Paul  was  the  more  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  the 
Colosslans,  on  account  of  the  seductions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  from  false  teachers ;  owing  to  which  he  had 
"great  conflict  for"  them  (oh.  2.  1).  comfort  yonr  hearts 
—distressed  as  ye  are  by  ray  imprisonment,  as. well  as  by 
your  own  trials.  9.  Onesimus— th*  slave  mentioned  In 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  10.  16,  "  a  brother  beloved."  a 
faithful  .  .  .  brother— rather,  "the  faithful  brother,"  he 
being  known  to  the  Colosslans  as  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
their  fellow-townsman  and  fellow-Christian,  one  of 
you — belonging  to  your  city,  they  shall  make  known 
unto  you  all  things—  Greek,  "all  the  things  here."  This 
substantial  repetition  of  "all  my  state  shall  Tychlcus  de- 
clare unto  you,"  strongly  favours  the  reading  of  English 
Version  in  v.  8,  "that  he  might  (may)  know  your  state," 
as  It  is  unlikely  the  same  thing  should  be  stated  thrice. 
10.  Arlstarchua—  A  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica  (Acts  27. 
D,  who  was  dragged  Into  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  during 
the  tumult  with  Oalus,  they  being  "Paul's  companions 
In  travel."  He  accompanied  Paul  to  Asia  (Acts  20.  4),  and 
subsequently  (Acts  27.  2)  to  Rome.  He  was  now  at  Rome 
with  Paul  (cf.  Philemon  23,  24).  As  he  is  here  spoken  of 
as  Paul's  "  fellow-prisoner,"  but  in  Philemon  24  as  Paul's 
"fellow-labourer;"  and  vice  versa,  Epaphras  in  Philemon 
T5,  an  his  "  fellow-prisoner,"  but  here  (oh.  1. 7)  "  fellow-ser- 
vant," Mktih  in  Alfobd,  conjectures  that  Paul's  friends 
voluntarily  shared  his  imprisonment  by  turns,  Arlstar- 
•hus  being  his  fellow-prisoner  whau  he  wrote  to  the  Colos- 
ilans,  Epaphras  when  he  wrote  to  Philemon.  The  Greek 
'or  '•  fallow- prisoner"  Is  lit.,  fellow-captive,  an  Image  from 
srlaoners  taken  In  warfare,  Christians  being  "  f';llow-sol- 
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diers"  (Philippines  2.26;  Philemon  2),  whose  warfare  1« 
"  the  good  fight  of  faith."  Mark— John  Mark  (Acts  12. 12, 
26) ;  the  Evangelist  according  to  tradition,  sister's  sou— 
rather,  "oousin,"  or  "kinsman  to  Barnabas;"  the  latter 
being  the  better  known  is  introduced  to  designate  .lark. 
The  relationship  naturally  accounts  for  Barnabas  selec- 
tion of  Mark  as  his  companion  when  otherwise  qualified- 
and  also  for  Mark's  mother's  house  at  Jerusalem  belnc 
the  place  of  resort  of  Christians  there  (Acts  12.  12).  The 
family  belonged  to  Cyprus  (Acta  4.  86);  this  accounts  for 
Barnabas'  choice  of  Cyprus  as  the  first  station  on  their 
Journey  (Acts  13.  4),  and  for  Mark's  accompanying  their* 
readily  so  far,  It  being  the  country  of  his  family;  and  for 
Paul's  rejecting  him  at  the  second  Journey  for  not  having 
gone  further  than  Perga,  In  Pamphylia,  but  having  gone 
thence  home  to  his  mother  at  Jerusalem  (Matthew  10.  37) 
on  the  first  Journey  (Acts  13.  13).  touching  whom-ri*,, 
Mark,  ye  received  commandments— possibly  before  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle;  or  the  "commandments"  were 
verbal  by  Tychlcus,  and  accompanying  this  letter,  sinoe  th« 
past  tense  was  used  by  the  ancients  (where  we  use  the 
present)  In  relation  to  the  time  which  It  would  be  when 
the  letter  was  read  by  the  Colosslans.  Thus  (Philemon  19). 
"I  have  written,"  for  "I  write."  The  substance  of  them 
was,  "  If  he  come  unto  you,  receive  hlrn."  St.  Paul's  re- 
jection of  him  on  his  second  missionary  Journey,  because 
he  had  tnrned  back  at  Perga  on  the  first  Journey  (Acta  18. 
13;  15.  37-39),  had  caused  an  alienation  between  himself 
and  Barnabas.  Christian  love  soon  healed  the  breach; 
for  here  he  Implies  his  restored  confidence  In  Mark,  makes 
honourable  allusion  to  Barnabas,  and  desires  that  those 
at  Colosse  who  had  regarded  Mark  In  consequence  of  tnat 
past  error  with  suspicion,  should  now  "  receive"  htm  with 
kindness.  Colosse  is  only  about  110  miles  from  Perga, 
and  less  than  20  from  the  confines  of  Plsldla,  through 
which  province  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  on  their  re- 
turn during  the  same  Journey.  Hence,  though  Paul  had 
not  personally  visited  the  Cclosslan  Church,  they  knew 
of  the  past  unfaithfulness  of  Mark ;  and  needed  this  reo 
ommendation  of  him,  after  the  temporary  cloud  >n  him, 
so  as  to  receive  him,  now  that  he  was  abont  to  visit  them 
as  an  evangelist.  Again,  in  Paul's  last  imprisonment, 
he,  for  the  last  time,  speaks  of  Mark  (2  Timothy  4.  11). 
11.  Justus — i.  e.,  righteous;  a  oommon  name  among  the 
Jews ;  Hebrew,  txadik  (Acts  1.  23).  of  the  circumcision— 
This  implies  that  Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas  (t>.  12,  14) 
were  not  of  the  circumcision.  This  agrees  with  Luke's 
Gentile  name  (the  same  as  Lucanus),  and  the  Gentile 
aspect  of  his  Gospel.  These  only,  Ac— vis.,  of  the  Jews. 
For  the  Jewish  teachers  were  generally  opposed  to  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Phlllpplans  1. 15).  Epaphras,  Ac, 
were  also  fellow-labourers,  but  Gentiles,  unto— t.  «.,  Is 
promoting  the  Gospel  kingdom,  which  hnve  beam— 
Greek,  "  which  have  been  made,"  or  "  have  become,"  t  «., 
inasmuch  as  they  have  become  a  comfort  to  me.  The  Greek 
Implies  comfort  In  forensic  dangers ;  a  different  Greek  word 
expresses  comfort  in  domestic  affliction.  [Bknokl.]  1*. 
Christ— The  oldest  MSS.  add  "Jesus."  labouring  fer- 
vently—As  the  Greek  Is  the  same,  translate,  "striving 
earnestly"  (note,  ch.  1.  29;  2.  1),  lit.,  striving  as  in  the  agony 
of  a  contest.  In  prayers — translate  as  Greek,  "  In  his  pray- 
ers." complete— The  oldest  MSS.  read  "fully  assured." 
It  Is  translated  "  fully  persuaded,"  Romans  4.  21 ;  14.  5.  In 
the  expression  "  perfect,"  he  refers  to  what  he  has  already 
said,  ch.  1.  28;  2.  2;  3.  14.  "Perfect"  Implies  the  attain- 
ment of  the  full  maturity  of  a  Christian.  Bkngkl  joins 
"In  all  the  will  of  God"  with  "  stand."  13.  a  great  zeal 
—The  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  have  "  much  labour."  «bt 
you— lest  you  should  be  seduced  (ch.  2.  4);  a  motive  why 
you  should  be  anxious  for  yourselves,  them  that  are  in 
Laodicea  .  .  .  Hlerapolia — churches  probably  founded 
by  Epaphras,  as  the  Church  In  Colosse  was.  Laodicea, 
called  from  Laodlce,  queen  of  Anttochus  IL,  on  the  river 
Lycus,  was,  according  to  the  subscription  to  1  Timothy, 
"  the  chlefest  city  of  Phrygla  Pacatlana."  All  the  threa 
cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  A.  n.  C2. 
[Tacitus,  Annals,  14.  27.]  Hierapolls  was  six  Romas 
miles  nortb  of  Laodicea,.    14.  It  ie  oonjectured  that  l.nk" 
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"the  beloved  physician"  (the  same  as  the  Evangelist), 
may  have  first  become  connected  with  Panl  In  profes- 
sionally attending  on  nim  in  the  sickness  under  which 
he  labou?*d  In  Phrygla  and  Oalatla  (In  whloh  latter 
place  he  was  detained  by  sickness),  in  the  early  part  of 
that  Journey  wherein  Lake  first  Is  found  in  his  company 
(Acta  16. 10;  of.  note,  Galatians  4.  13).  Thus  the  allusion  to 
tils  medical  profession  is  appropriate  In  writing  to  men 
qf  Phrygla.  Luke  ministered  to  Paul  In  his  last  imprlson- 
»ent  (2  Timothy  4.  11).  Demaa—  included  among  his 
•fallow -labourers"  (Philemon  24),  but  afterwards  a  de- 
*«rter  from  him  through  love  of  this  world  (2  Timothy  4. 
10,)  He  alone  has  here  no  honourable  or  descriptive 
epithet  attached  to  his  name.  Perhaps,  already,  his  real 
character  was  betraying  Itself.  15.  Nymphaa— of  Lao- 
dloea.  church  ...  In  his  house — So  old  MSB.  and  Vulgate 
read.  The  oldest  read,  "  their  house ;"  and  one  MS., 
"Hint  house,"  which  makes  Nymphas  a  woman.  16.  the 
Bplatle  from  Laodicea — vie.,  the  Epistle  which  I  wrote 
to  the  Laodlceans,  and  which  you  will  get  from  tb em  on 
applying  to  them.  Not  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Bee  Introductions  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Oolosslans.  The  Epistles  from  the  apostles  were 
publicly  read  In  the  church  assemblies.  Ignatius,  ad 
GpVium  12;  Polycarp,  ad  Philippenses,  3.  11,  12;  Clem- 
K«t,  ad  Oorinthios  1.47;  1  Thessalonians  5.  27;  Revela- 
tion 1.  8,  "Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that,  hear." 
Vhas,  they  and  the  gospels  were  put  on  a  level  with  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  similarly  read  (Deuteronomy 
II.  11).  The  Holy  Spirit  inspired  St.  Paul  to  write,  besides 
those  extant,  other  Epistles  which  He  saw  necessary  for 
foot-  day. and  for  particular  churches;  and  which  were  not 
•o  for  the  Church  of  all  ages  and  places.  It  is  possible  that 
m  the  Bplatle  to  the  Coloeslans  was  to  be  read  for  the  edi- 
Ication  of  other  churches  besides  that  of  Colosse ;  so  the 
Rpi»ii«>  to  the   Ephesians  was   to   be    read    in    various 


churches  besides  Epheans,  and  that  I^aoaicea  was  the  lam 
of  such  chnrches  before  Oolosse,  wnence  he  might  deaif- 
nate  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  here  as  "  the  EpisUa 
from  Laodlcea."  But  It  is  equally  possible  that  the  EplatU 
meant  was  one  to  the  Laodlceans  themselves.    17.  say  to 
Archlppus— the  Oolostians  (not  merely  the  clergy,  but  the 
laymen)  are  directed,  "Speak  y«  to  Archlppu*. "    This 
proves  that  Scripture  belongs  to  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy;  and  that  laymen  may  profitably  admonish  the 
clergy  In  particular  cases  when  they  do  so  In  meekness. 
Bknoel  suggests,  that  Archlppus  was  perhaps  prevented 
from  going  to  the  Church  assembly  by  weak  health  or  age. 
The  word  "fulfil,"  accords  with  his  ministry  being  near 
its  close  (ch.  1.  25;  cf. Philemon  2).  However,  "fulfil  "  may 
mean,  as  in  2  Timothy  4.  5,  "  make  full  proof  of  thy  minis- 
try."   "  Give  all  diligence  to  follow  it  out  fully ;"  a  moni- 
tion perhaps  needed  by  Archlppus.    lit  the  Lord— The 
element  in  which  every  work  of  the  Christian,  and  eapo- 
dally  the  Christian  minister,  is  to  be  done  (v.  7;  1  Corinth- 
ians 7.39;  Phlllpplans  4.2).    18.  St.  Paul's  autograph  salu- 
tation (so  1  Corinthians  16. 21 ;  2 Thessalonians  3,  17),  attest- 
ing that  the  preceding  letter,  though  written  by  an  ama- 
nuensis, is  from  himself.  Remember  my  bonds — Already 
In  this  chapter  he  had  mentioned  his  "  bonds  "  (v.  8),  and 
again  v.  10,  an  incentive  why  they  should  love  and  pray 
(v.  3)  for  him ;  and  still  more,  that  they  should,  in  rever- 
ential obedience  to  his  monitions  In  this  Epistle,  shrink 
from  the  false  teaching  herein  stigmatized,  remembering 
what  a  conflict  (ch.  2.  1)  he  had  In  their  behalf  amidst  his 
bonds.  "  When  we  read  of  his  chains,  we  should  not  forget 
that  they  moved  over  the  paper  as  he  wrote;  his  [right] 
hand  was  chained  to  the  [left  hand  of  the]  soldier  who 
kept  him."   [  Alford.]  Grace  be  'with  you—  Qreek,  "  THB 
grace  "  which  every  Christian  enjoys  in  some  degree,  and 
which  flows  from  God  In  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tltaa 
3.  15;  Hebrews  13.  25). 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Txa  a  trrarjBNTU'iTY  of  this  Epistle  la  attested  by  Irenaus,  Advertus  Hctreses,  6.  6, 1,  quoting  oh.  5.  28;  OWnorr  ©» 
tUBANDBIA,  PmdoffOffUt,  L  88,  quoting  ch.  2.  7;  Tbkhluan,  De  Resurrections  carnit,  sec.  24,  quoting  ch.  5. 1;  CAIVS 
n  EU8HBIUS'  Ecclesiastical  History,  6.  20 ;  Origen,  Contra  Oelsut,  8. 

The  Object  or  the  Epistle.— Theasalonlea  was  at  this  time  capital  of  the  Roman  second  district  of  Macedonia 
Livt,  46. 29).  It  lay  on  the  bay  of  Therme,  and  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  under  its  modern  name  Salonlkl,  a  place 
jf  considerable  commerce.  After  his  Imprisonment  and  scourging  at  Phlllppl,  St.  Paul  (ch.  2.  2)  passed  on  to  Theasa- 
onloa;  and  in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  17.  1-9)  and  Timotheus  (Acts  16. 3 ;  17. 14,  ot  with  ch.  1. 1 ;  8. 1-4 ;  2  Thessaloniana 
i.  1)  founded  the  Church  there.  The  Jews,  as  a  body,  rejected  the  Gospel  when  preached  for  three  successive  sabbaths 
{Acta  17.  2) ;  but  some  few  "  believed  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas,  and  of  the  devout  (i.  «.,  proselytes  to  Juda.sm) 
Uracka  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few."  The  believers  received  the  word  Joyfully,  notwithstand- 
ing trials  and  persecutions  (ch.  1.  6;  2. 13)  from  their  own  countrymen  and  from  the  Jews  (ch.  2.  14-16).  His  stay  at 
fheaaalontca  was  doubtless  not  limited  to  the  three  weeks  in  which  were  the  three  sabbaths  specified  in  Acts  17.  2; 
tor  his  labouring  there  with  his  hands  for  his  support  (ch.  2.  9 ;  2  Thessaloniana  8.  8),  his  receiving  supplies  there  more 
than  once  from  Phllippi  (Phlllpplans  4. 16),  his  making  many  converts  from  the  Gentiles  (ch.  1.  9;  and  as  two  oldest 
MSS.  read,  Acta  17.  4,  "  of  the  devout  and  of  the  Greeks  a  great  multitude,"  Aota  17.  4),  and  his  appointing  ministers,— 
all  Imply  a  longer  residence.  Probably  as  at  Plsidian  Antloch  (Acts  18.  46),  at  Corinth  (Acts  IS.  «,  7),  and  at  Ephesus 
; Act*  19.  8,  9),  having  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  when  they  rejected  It,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  He  probably 
thenceforth  held  the  Christian  meetings  In  the  house  ol  Jason  (Acts  17.  5),  perhaps  "  the  kinsman  "  of  Paul  mentioned 
«n  Romans  16.  21.  His  great  subject  of  teaching  to  them  seems  to  have  been  the  oomlng  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  we 
«oay  Infer  from  ch.  1. 10;  2. 12, 19;  3. 13;  4.  18-18;  5. 1-11,  2a,  24;  and  that  they  should  walk  worthy  of  it  (ch.  2. 12;  4. 1).  And 
(t  la  an  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  two  Epistles  and  Acts  17.  6,  9,  that  the  very  charge  which  the  assailant* 
a»f  Jaacc's  house  brought  against  him  and  other  brethren  was,  "  These  do  oontrary  to  the  decrees  or  Caesar,  saying  that 
there  Is  another  king,  one  Jesus."  As  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  (John  18.  33-57;  19. 12;  cf.  Matthew  26.  64), 
th«y  perverted  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  Chriat  Into  a  ground  for  the  charge  of  treason  against  Cseear. 
ffca  result  waa,  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  fie*  under  the  cover  of  night  to  Berea ;  Timothy  had  probably  preceded 
felm  (Acta  17. 10, 14).  But  the  Church  had  been  planted,  and  ministers  appointed;  nay,  more,  they  virtually  became 
MtsstanarlM  themselves,  for  which  they  possessed  facilities  In  the  extensive  commerce  of  their  city,  and  both  bv 
X-  J.  aod  example  were  extending  the  Gospel  In  Macedonia,  Achala,  and  elaewhere  (oh.  1.  7,  8).    Prom  Berea,  alar* 
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Paul,  after  having  planted  a  Scripture-loving  Church,  was  obliged  to  flee  by  the  Thessalonlan  Jews  who  followed  him 
Ihlther.  Timothy  (who  seems  to  have  come  to  Berea  separately  from  Paul  and  Silas,  cf.  Acts  17.  10,  with  14)  and  Sllan 
remained  there  still,  when  Paul  proceeded  by  sea  to  Athens.  Whilst  there  he  more  than  once  longed  to  visit  the 
Tbossalonlans  again,  and  see  personally  their  spiritual  state,  and  "  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  their  faith  "  (ch. 
8.  10);  but  "Satan  (probably  using  the  Thessaloniau  Jews  as  his  instruments,  John  13.  27)  hiuuered  "  him  (ch.  2.  13;  cf 
Acts  17. 13).  He  therefore  sent  Timotbeus,  who  seems  to  have  followed  him  to  Athens  from  Berea  (Acta  17. 15),  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  to  Tbessalonica  (ch.  3.  1) ;  glad  as  he  would  have  been  of  Timothy's  help  in  the  midst  of  the  cavil* 
of  Athenian  opponents,  be  fell  be  must  forego  that  help  for  the  sake  of  the  Thessalonlan  Church.  Silas  do»»  not  seem 
to  have  come  to  Paul  <ii  Athens  at  hU,  though  Paul  had  desired  him  and  Timothy  to  "come  to  him  with  all  speed" 
(Acts  17.  15);  but  seems  with  Timothy  (who  from  Thessalonlca  called  for  him  at  Berea)  to  have  Joined  Paul  at  Corinth 
first;  cf.  Acts  18.  1,  5,  "  When  Silas  and  Timothy  were  come  from  Aface.aUniia."  The  Epistle  mai  *i  no  mention  of  Silas 
i<  Athens,  as  it  does  of  Timothy  (eh.  3.  1). 

Timothy's  account  of  the  Thessalonlan  Church  was  highly  favourable.  They  abounded  In  fa  and  charity,  and 
reciprocated  his  desire  to  see  them  (ch.  3.  (MO).  Still,  as  nothing  human  on  earth  Is  perfect,  there  w*re  some  defects. 
Some  had  too  exclusively  dwelt  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming  kingdom,  so  as  to  neglect  the  sober-minded  dis- 
charge of  present  duties  (ch.  t.  11,  12).  Some  who  had  lost  relatives  by  death,  needed  comfort  and  Instruction  in  their 
doubts  as  to  whether  they  who  died  before  Christ's  coming  would  have  a  share  with  those  found  alive  in  His  kingdom 
then  to  be  revealed.  Moreover,  also,  there  had  been  committed  among  them  sins  against  chastity  and  sobriety  (ch. 
5,  5-7),  as  also  against  charity  (ch.  4.  3-10;  5.  13,  15).  There  were,  too,  symptoms  In  some  oi  want  of  respectful  love  and 
subordination  to  their  ministers;  others  treated  slightingly  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  those  possessing  His 
gifts  (ch.  6.  IS)).  To  give  spiritual  admonition  on  these  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  commend  what  deserved  com- 
mendation, and  to  testily  bis  love  to  them,  was  the  object  of  the  Epistle. 

The  place  of  writing  it  was  doubtless  Corinth,  where  Timothy  and  Silas  rejoined  him  (Acts  18.  5)  soon  after  he 
arrived  there  (cf.  ch.  2.  17)  In  the  autumn  of  52  a.  d. 

The  time  ok  writing  was  evidently  immediately  after  having  received  from  Timothy  the  tidings  of  their  state 
(ch.  8.  6)  in  the  winter  of  52  a.  d.,  or  early  in  53.  For  it  was  written  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Thessalonians 
(ch.  1.  S,  9),  while  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  himself  as  only  taken  /rum  them- /or  a  short  season  (ch.  2.  17).  Thus  this  Epistle 
was  first  in  date  o/  all  St.  Paul's  extant  Epistles.  The  Epistle  is  written  In  the  Joint  names  of  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy, 
the  three  founders  of  the  Thessalonlan  Church.  The  plural  first  person  "  we,"  is  used  everywhere,  except  In  ch.  2.  18 ; 
8.  5;  5.  27.  "  We"  Is  the  true  reading,  ch.  4.  13.  The  English  Version.  "I,"  In  ch.  4.  9;  5.  1,  23,  Is  not  supported  by  the 
original.    [Edmunds.1 

The  styi.k  Is  calm  and  equable,  In  accordance  with  the  subject-matter,  which  deals  only  with  Christian  duties  In 
general,  taking  for  granted  the  great  doctrinal  truths  which  were  not  as  yet  disputed.  There  was  no  deadly  error  as 
yet  to  call  forth  his  more  vehement  bursts  of  feeling  and  Impassioned  argument.  The  earlier  Epistles,  as  we  should 
expect,  are  moral  and  practical.  It  was  not  until  Judaistlo  and  legalizing  errors  arose  at  a  later  period  that  he  wrote 
those  Epistles  (e.  g.,  Romans  and  Galatians)  which  unfold  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  graoe  and  justification  by  faith. 
Still  later,  the  Epistles  from  his  Homan  prison  confirm  the  same  truths.  And  last  of  all,  the  Pastoral  Epistle*  *re 
suited  to  the  more  developed  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  give  directions  as  to  bishops  and  deacons, 
and  correct  abuses  and  errors  of  later  growth. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Gentile  element  in  this  Church  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  two  Epistles  are  among  tht- 
very  few  of  St.  Paul's  writings  in  which  no  quotation  oocurs  from  the  Old  Testament. 


~jj  .  .p™  v  -p     y  "bishops"  and  deacons,  which  appears  in  the  later  Epls 

Uhlrlhtt    l.  ties  (JVo<e,  Philippians  1.  1 ;  1  and  2  Timothy).    Yet  he  de- 

Ver.  1-10.    Address:    Salutation:    His   Prayerful,  signates  them  by  the  honourable  term  "Church,"  lmply- 

fHANKSOiviNG  for  their   Faith,   Hope,   and  Love,  lng  their  status  as  not  merely  isolated  believers,  but  a 

Their  First  Reception  of  the   Gospel,  and  their  corporate  body  with  spiritual  rulers  (ch.  5.  12;  2  Corln- 

Good  Influence  on  am,  Around,     l.  Paul — He  does  thlans  1.  1;    Galatians  1.  2).     in — Implying  vital  union. 

not  add  "an  apostle,"  Ac,  because  In  their  case,  as  In  that  God  the  Father— This  marks  that  they  were  no  longer 

of  the  Philippians  (Note,  Philippians  1.1),  his  apostolic  heathen,    the  Lord  Jesus— This  marks  that  they  were  not 

authority  needs  not  any  substantiation.    He  writes  fa-  Jews,  but  Christians.    Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace— 

millarly  as  to  faithful  friends,  not  but  that  his  apostle-  that  ye  may  have  in  God  that  /avour  and  peace  which 

ship  was  recognized  among  them  (ch.  2.  8).    On  the  other  men  withhold-    [Anselm.]    This  is  the  salutation  in  all 

uaiid,  In  writing  to  the  Galatians,  among  whom  some  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  except   the  three   pastoral   ones, 

had  called  lu  question  his  apostleship,  he  strongly  asserts  which  have  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace."    Some  of   the 

it  In  the  superscription.    An  undesigned  propriety  in  the  oldest  MSS.  support,  others  omit  the  clause  following, 

Epistles,  evincing  genuineness.    SUvanus— a  "chief  man  "from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    It 

among  the  brethren"  (Acts  15.  22),  and  a  "prophet"  (v.  32),  may  have  crept  in  from  1  Corinthians  1.  3;  2  Corinthians 

and  one  of  the  deputies  who  carried  the  decree  of  the  Je-  l.  2.    a.  (Romans  1.  9;  2  Timothy  1.  3.)    The  structure  of 

rusalem  council  to  Antioch.    His  age  and  position  cause  the  sentences  In  this  and  the  following  verses,  each  suc- 

hlm  to  be  placed  before  "Timothy,"  then  a  youth  (Acts  cessive  sentence  repeating  with  greater  fulness  the  pre- 

16.  1 ;  1  Timothy  4.  12).     SUvanus  (the  Gentile  expanded  ceding,  characteristically  marks  Paul's  abounding  love 

form  of  "Silas")  is  called  In  1  Peter  6.  12,  "a  faithful  and  thankfulness  in  respect  to  his  converts,  as  if  he  were 

brother"  (cf.  2  Corinthians  1.  19).     They  both  aided  In  seeking  by  words  heaped  on  words  to  convey  some  Idea 

planting  the  Thessalonlan  Church,  and  are  therefore  in-  of  his  exuberant  feelings   towards   them.     We— I,  Sll- 

oluded  in  the  address.    This,  the  first  of  St.  Paul's  Epis-  vanus,  and  Timotheus.    Romans  1.  9  supports  Alford 

ties,  as  being  written  before  various  evils  crept  into  the  in  translating,  "Making  mention  of  you  in  our  prayers 

churches,  is  without  the  censures  found  in  other  Epistles,  without  ceasing"  (v.  3).    Thus,  "without  ceasing,"  in  the 

So  realizing  was  their  Christian  faith,  that  they  were  able  second  clause,  answers  in  parallelism  to  "always,"  in  the 

hourly  to  look  for  the  Lord  Jesus,    unto  the  Church —  first.    3.  work  of  faith — the  working  reality  o/ your /aith , 

Not  merely  as  in  the  Epistles  to  Romans,  Ephesians,  Co-  its  alacrity  in  receiving  the  truth,  and  In  evincing  itself 

lossians,  Philippians,   "to  the  saints,"  or  "the  faithful  by  its  fruits.    Not  an  otiose  assent;  but  a  realising,  work- 

at  Theasaloulca."     Though  as  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  ing  /aith;   not  "in  word  only,"  but  In  one  continuous 

'lave  had  the  Anal  Church  organization  undei  permanent  chain   of  "work"  (singular,  not  plural    works),  »,  HO; 
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lames  L'£L  So  "  the  work  of  faith"  In  1  Thessalonlans 
L  11  implin*  Its  perfect  development  (cf.  James  1.  4).  The 
Dthei  governing  substantives  similarly  mark  respect- 
ively I  he  characteristic  manifestation  of  the  grace  which 
follows  each  in  the  genitive.  Faith,  love,  and  hope,  are 
tbe  thiae  great  Christian  graces  (ch.  6.  8;  1  Corinthians  13. 
13;.  labour  of  love— The  Greek  Implies  toil,  or  troublesome 
'abour,  which  we  are  stimulated  by  love  to  bear  (ch.  2.  9; 
Jievelatlon  2.  2).  For  instances  of  self-denying  labours  of 
#ve,  see  Acts  20.  35;  Romans  16.  12.  Not  here  ministerial 
'.abours.  Those  who  shun  trouble  for  others,  love  little 
(cf.  Hebrews  6.  10).  patience— transUUe,  "endurance  of 
hope."  tne  persevering  endurance  of  trials  which  flows 
from  "hope."  Romans  15.  4  shows  that  "patience" 
also  nourishes  "hope."  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus — lit., 
"hope  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  viz.,  of  His  coming  (v.  10):  a 
hope  that  looked  forward  beyond  all  present  things  for 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  in  the  sight  of  God— Your 
"faith,  hope,  and  love"  were  not  merely  such  as  would 
pass  for  genuine  be/ore  men,  but  "  in  the  sight  of  God," 
ihe  Searcher  of  hearts.  [Gomakus.]  Things  are  really 
what  they  are  before  Ood.  Bkngkl  takes  this  clause 
with  "  remembering."  Whenever  we  pray  we  remember 
be/ore  God  your  faith,  hope,  and  love.  But  its  separation 
from  "remembering"  in  the  order,  and  Its  connection 
with  "your  .  .  .  faith,"  &c,  make  me  to  prefer  the  former 
view,  and— The  Greek  implies,  "in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
is  (at  once)  God  and  our  Father."  4.  Knowing— Foras- 
much as  we  know,  your  election  of  God — The  Greek  Is, 
rather,  "  beloved  by  God  :"  so  Romans  1.  7 ;  2  Thessalonlans 
1. 18.  "  Your  election"  means  that  God  has  elected  you  as 
Individual  believers  to  eternal  life  (Roman:-,  11.5,7;  Colos- 
sians  3. 12;  2  Thessalonlans  2.  13).  5.  our  gospel— viz.,  the 
Gospel  which  we  preached,  came — Greek,  "  was  made," 
viz.,  by  God,  Its  Author  and  Sender.  God's  having  made 
our  preaching  among  you  to  be  attended  with  such 
"power,"  Is  the  proof  that  you  are  "elect  of  God"  (v.  4). 
lis  power— in  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  clothing  us 
with  power  (see  end  of  verse;  Acts  1.8;  1.33;  8.5,8)  lu 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  making  it  in  you  the  power  of 
;JoU  unto  salvation  (Romans  1. 16).  As  "  power"  produces 
^Uh;  so  "the  Holy  Ghost,"  love;  and  "much  assurance" 
Oolosslms  2.  2,  full  persuasion),  hope  (Hebrews  6. 11),  resting 
ya.  faith  (Hebrews  10.  22).  So  faith,  love,  and  hope  (v.  3).  as 
ye  know— Answering  to  the  "knowing,"  i.  e.,  as  wk  know 
{».  4)  your  character  as  the  elect  of  God,  so  ye  know  ours  as 
preacher*,  for  your  sake — The  purpose  herein  indicated 
:a  not  so  much  that  of  the  apostles,  as  that  of  God.  "  You 
know  what  God  enabled  us  to  be  .  .  .  how  mighty  inpreach- 
int  the  word  .  .  .  for  your  sakes  .  .  .  thereby  proving  that 
He  had  chosen  (v.  4)  you  for  His  owu."  [Alford.]  I  think, 
fro^n  ch.  2.  10-12,  that,  in  "what  manner  of  men  we  were 
am  ing  you,"  besides  the  power  in  preaching,  there  is  in- 
cluded also  Paul's  and  his  fellow-missionaries'  whole  con- 
duei  which  confirmed  their  preaching;  and  in  this  sense, 
the  "lor  your  sake"  will  mean  "in  order  to  win  you." 
This,  though  not  the  sole,  yet  would  be  a  strong,  motive 
to  holy  circumspection,  viz.,  so  as  to  win  those  without 
(Colodsians  4.  5;  cf.  1  Corinthians  9.  19-23).  6.  and  ye— An- 
Bwarlng  to  "For  our  Gospel,"  v.  5.  followers  —  Greek, 
"Imitators."  The  Thessalonlans  in  their  turn  became 
"ensamples"  (v.  7)  for  others  to  imitate,  of  the  Lord— 
who  was  the  apostle  of  the  Father,  and  taught  the  word, 
which  He  brought  from  heaven,  under  adversities.  [Ben- 
8su]  This  was  the  point  in  which  they  Imitated  Him 
and  His  apostles,  joyful  witness  for  the  word  in  much  afflic- 
tion: the  second  proof  of  their  election  of  God  (v.  4);  w.  5  is 
the  first  (see  Note,  v.  5).  received  the  word  in  much 
•  SlleUon— (Ch.  2.  11;  3.2-5;  Acts  17.  5-10.)  Joy  of— i.  e., 
wrought  by  "the  Holy  Ghost."  "The  oil  of  gladness" 
wherewith  the  Son  of  God  was  "anointed  above  His 
fellows"  (Fsalm  45.7),  is  the  same  oil  with  which  He,  by 
the  Spirit,  anoints  His  fellows  too  (Isaiah  61.1.3;  Romans 
'A.  17;  I  John  2.20,27.  7.  ensamples— So  some  of  the  oldest 
HHS.  r^ad.  Others,  "ensample"  (singular),  the  whole 
DlJiifh  being  regarded  as  one.  The  Macedonian  Church  of 
FfelUppi  was  tL?  o.aly  one  in  Europe  converted  before  the 
V»:.»Kmlonians.    Therefore  he  means  their  past  conduct  is 


an  ensample  to  all  believers  now;  of  whom  he  spociflew 
those  "in  Macedonia,"  because  he  had  been  there  sines 
the  conversion  of  the  Thessalonlans,  and  had  left  H.'.va- 
nus  and  Tlmotheus  there  ;  and  those  in  "  Achaia,"  becaao» 
he  was  now  at  Corinth  in  Achaia.  8.  from  you  sounded 
.  .  .  the  word  of  the  Lord— Not  that  they  actually  be- 
came missionaries :  but  they,  by  the  report  which  spread 
abroad  of  their  "  faith"  (cl  Romans  1. 8),  and  by  Christian 
merchants  of  Thessalonlca  who  travelled  in  various  di- 
rections, bearing  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  with  there, 
were  virtually  missionaries,  recommending  the  Gospel  to 
all  within  reach  of  their  Influence  by  word  and  by  exam- 
ple (v.  7).  In  "sounded,"  the  image  is  that  of  a  trumpet 
filling  with  its  clear  sounding  echo  all  the  gnrroundlnn 
places,  to  God-ward— no  longer  directed  to  idols,  se 
that  we  need  not  to  speak  any  thing— to  them  in  praise 
of  your  faith;  "for  (v.  9)  they  themselves"  (the  people  In 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  in  every  place)  know  It  already. 
«.  Strictly  there  should  follow,  "For  they  themselven 
show  of  you,"  &c. ;  but,  instead,  he  substitutes  that  whicb 
was  the  Instrumental  cause  of  the  Thessalonlans'  conver- 
sion and  faith,  "for  they  themselves  show  of  us  what 
manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you;"  cf.  v.  6,  which 
corresponds  to  this  former  clause,  as  v.  6  corresponds  to 
the  latter  clause,  "And  how  ye  turned  from  Idols  to  serve 
the  living  .  .  .  God,"  <fcc.  Instead  of  our  having  "to 
speak  auy  thing"  to  them  (In  Macedonia  and  Achaia)  in 
your  praise  (v.  8),  "  they  themselves  (have  the  start  of  u* 
in  speaking  of  you,  and)  announce  concerning  (so  the  Greek 
of  'show  of  means)  us,  what  manner  of  (how  effectual 
an)  entrance  we  had  unto  you"  (v.  5;  ch.  2. 1).  the  living 
and  true  God— as  opposed  to  the  dead  and  false  gods  from 
which  they  had  "turned."  In  the  English  Version  read- 
ing, Acts  i7.  4,  "Of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude," 
no  mention  is  made,  as  here,  of  the  conversion  of  idola- 
trous Gentiles  at  Thessalonlca;  but  the  reading  of  some 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  singularly  coincides  with 
the  statement  here:  "Of  the  devout  and  of  Greeks  (vie., 
idolaters)  a  great  multitude:"  so  in  v.  17,  "the  devout  per. 
sons,"  i.  e..  Gentile  proselytes  to  Judaism,  form  a  separate 
class.  Paley  and  Lachmasn,  by  distinct  lines  of  argu- 
ment, support  the  "and."  10.  This  verse  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Jews,  as  v.  9  from  the  idolatrous  Gentiles. 
To  wait  for  the  Lord's  coming  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  a 
true  believer,  and  was  prominent  amidst  the  graces  of  the 
Thessalonlans  (1  Corinthians  1. 7, 8).  His  coming  Is  seldom 
called  his  return  (John  14. 3) ;  because  the  two  advents  are 
regarded  as  different  phases  of  the  same  coming  ;  and  the 
second  coming  shall  have  features  altogether  new  con- 
nected with  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
first,  or  a  mere  coming  back  again,  his  Son.  .  .  raised  from 
the  dead— the  grand  proof  of  His  Divine  Sonship  (Romans 
1.  4).  delivered— rather  as  Greek,  "  Who  deliverelh  us." 
Christ  hath  once  for  all  redeemed  us ;  He  is  our  Deliverer 
ALWAYS,    wrath  to  come — (ch.  5.  9 ;  Colossians  3. 8). 

CHAPTER   II. 

Ver.  1-20.    His  Manner  of  Preaching,  and  thi 
of  Receiving,  the  Gospkl;  His  Desire  to  have  Itr 

VISITED  THEM  FRUSTRATED  BY  SATAN.     1.  For— con  Or:  :i- 

ing  ch.  1.9.  He  discusses  the  manner  of  his  fellow- mis- 
sionaries' preaching  among  them  (ch.  1.  5,  and  formei 
part  of  v.  9)  from  v.  1  to  12;  and  the  Thessalonlans'  recep- 
tion of  the  word  (cf.  ch.  1.  6,  7,  and  latter  part  of  v.  9)  from 
v.  13  to  16.  yourselves— Not  only  do  strangers  report  it, 
but  you  know  it  to  be  true  [ Ai.ford]  "  yourselves."  not 
in  vain— Greek,  "not  vain,"  i.e.,  it  was  full  of  "power" 
(ch.  1.5).  The  Greek  for  "was,"  expresses  rather  "hath 
been  and  is,"  implying  the  permanent  and  continuing 
character  of  his  preachini;.  2.  even  after  that  we  ha«l 
suffered  before— at  Philippi  (Acts  16.):  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  deterred  mere  natural,  unsplrltual 
men  from  further  preaching,  shamefully  entr«ated— 
ignominiously  scourged  (Acts  16.  22,23).  bold— (Acts  4.2%. 
Ephesians  6.  20.)  in  our  God— The  ground  of  onr  bold- 
ness in  speaking  was  the  realization  of  God  as  "on 
God."     with  much  contention  -  -i.  e.,  lit    as  of  cwtpniite** 
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tn  a  contest:  striving    earnestness  (Oolosslans  1.  29;  2.  1). 
But  here  outward  conflict  with  persecutors,  rather  than 
<s*u*ard  and  mental,  was  what  the  missionaries  had  to 
endure  (Acts  17.  5,  8;    Philipplans   1.  30).     3.    For— The 
(round  of  his  "  boldness"  (v.  2),  his  freedom   from   all 
"deceit,    uncleanness,    and    guile;"    guile,    before    God, 
deceit    (Greek,    "Imposture"),    towards    men    (cf.    2    Co- 
rinthians 1.  12;    2.  17;   Epheslans  4.  14);  uncleanness.  In 
relation  to  one's   self  (Impure   motives  of  carnal   self- 
gratification  In  gain,  v.  5),  or  lust;  such  as  actuated  false 
teachers  of  the  Gentiles  (Phlllpplans  1.  16;  2  Peter  2.  10, 
14;  Jude  8;  Revelation  2.  14,  15).    So  Simon  Magus  and 
Cert n thus    taught.    [Estius.]     exhortation  —  The  Greek 
means  "consolation"  as  well  as  "exhortation."  The  same 
Gospel  which  exhorts  comforts.    Its  first  lesson  to  each  Is 
that  of  peace  In  believing  amidst  outward  and  inward 
sorrows.    It  comforts  them  that  mourn  (cf.  v.  11;  Isaiah 
II.  2,  S;  2  Corinthians  1.3,  4).    of— springing  from— having 
its  source  in  —  deceit,  Ac.     4.  as  —  according  as;  even  as. 
allnwnl  —  Greek,  "We  have  been  approved  on   trial," 
"deemed  fit."     This  word  corresponds  to  "God  which 
trieth  our  hearts"  below.    This  approval  as  to  sincerity 
depends  solely  on  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  (Acts  9.  15 ; 
1  Corinthians  7.25;  2  Corinthians  3.  5;  1  Timothy  1. 11, 12). 
not  *s  pleasing — not  as  persons  who  seek  to  please  men  ; 
characteristic  of  false  teachers  (Galatians  1.  10).    5.  used 
w«  flattering  words— lit.,  "  become  (i.  e.,  have  we  been 
found1  In  (the  use  of;  language  of  flattery;"  the  resource 
»f  those  who  try  to  "please  men."    as  ye  know— "Ye 
know"  as  to  whether  I  flattered  you ;  as  to  "  covetousness," 
Gob,  the  Judge  of  the  heart,  alone  can  be  "  my  witness." 
clonk  of— i.  e,,  any  specious  guise  under  which  I  might 
sloak  "  covetousness."  6.  Lit., "  Nor  of  men  (have  we  been 
found,  v.  5)  seeking  glory."    The  "of"  here  represents  a 
different  Greek  word  from  "of"  In  the  clause  "of  you  .  .  . 
s/  others."    Afford  makes  the  former  (Greek  ex)  express 
the  abstract  ground  of  the  glory ;  the  latter  (apo)  the  con- 
arete  object  from  which  It  was  to  come.   The  former  means 
originating  from  ;  the  latter  means  "  on  the  part  of."    Many 
teach  heretical  novelties,  though  not  for  gain,  yet  for 
"glory."  Paul  and  his  associates  were  free  even  from  this 
motive  [Grotitts]  (John  5.  44).     -we  might  have  been 
burdensome — i.e.,  by  claiming  maintenance  (v.  9;  2  Co- 
rinthians 11.  9;  12. 16;  2  Thessalonians  3. 8).    As,  however, 
"glory"  precedes,  as  well  as  "covetousness,"  the  refer- 
ence cannot  be  restricted  to  the  latter,  though  I  think  it  is 
aot  excluded.    Translate,  "When  we  might  have  borne 
heavily  upon  you,"  by  pressing  you  with  the  weight  of  self- 
qlorifying  authority,  and  with  the  burden  of  our  sustenance. 
rhus  the  antithesis  Is  appropriate  In  the  words  following, 
"  But  we  were  gentle  (the  opposite  of  pressing  weightily) 
among  you"  (v.  7).    On  weight  being  connected  with  au- 
thority, of.  Note,  2  Corinthians    10.  10,   "  His  letters  are 
weighty"  (1  Corinthians  4. 21).  Alford's  translation,  which 
mceludes  reference  to  his  right  of  claiming  maintenance 
C  when  we  might  have  stood  on  our  digiity"),  seems  to 
me  disproved  by  v.  9,  which  uses  the  same  Greek  word  un- 
ihjuI vocally  for  "chargeable."  Twice  he  received  supplies 
from  Phlllppi  whilst  at  Thessalonica  (Phlllpplans  4.  16). 
as  the  apostles — i.e.,  as  being  apostles.     7.  we  were— 
Greek,  "w  were  made"  by  God's  grace,    gentle—  Greek, 
"mild  in  bearing  with  the  faults  of  others"  [Tittmann]; 
one,  too,  who  is  gentle  (though  firm)  In  reproving  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  others  (2  Timothy  2.  24).     Some  of 
the  oldest  M3S.  read,  "  we  became  little  children"  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 18.  8,  4).    Others  support  the  JSnglishVersion  reading, 
which  forms  a  better  antithesis  to  v.  6,  7,  and  harmonizes 
better  with  what  follows;  for  he  would  hardly,  in  the 
mine  sentence,  compare  himself  both  to  the  "  infants"  or 
"  little  children,"  and  to  "a  nurse,"  or  rather,  "suckling 
mother."  Gentleness  Is  the  fitting  characteristic  of  a  nurse. 
among  yon—  Greek,  "in  the  midst  of  you,"  i.  e.,  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  you  being  as  one  of  yourselves,    nurse — a 
tuckting  mother,  her—  Greek,  "  her  own  children"  (cf.  v.  11). 
Bo  Galatians  4.  19.    8.  So— to  be  Joined  to  "  we  were  wlll- 
'aif ";  "Asa  nurse  cherlsheth,  Ac,  to  we  were  willing,"  Ac. 
[A  hroiu).]     But  Benqbl,  "  So,"  t.  e.,  seeing  that  we  have 
»*.:&  K&edion  for  you.     being  affectionately  desirous— 
28b 


The  oldest  reading  in  the  Greek  Implies,  lit.,  to  connect  mkt  j 
self  with  another  ;  to  be  closely  attached  to  another,  will- 
ing—The  Greek  Is  stronger,  "  We  were  well  content;  '  "  w» 
would  gladly  have  imparted,"  Ac,  "  even  our  owr  liver 
(so  the  Greek  for  "souls"  ought  to  be  translated);  as  we 
showed  in  the  sufferings  we  endured  in  giving  you  ths 
Gospel  (Acts  17).  As  a  nursing  mother  is  ready  to  Imparl 
not  only  her  milk  to  them,  but  her  life  for  them,  so  we 
not  only  imparted  gladly  the  spiritual  milk  of  the  word 
to  you,  but  risked  our  own  lives  for  your  spiritual  nour- 
ishment, imitating  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  His 
friends,  the  greatest  proof  of  love  (John  15. 13).  ye  were 
—Greek,  "ye  were  become,"  as  having  become  our  spirit- 
ual children,  dear—  Greek,  "dearly  beloved."  9.  labour 
and  travail— The  Greek  for  "labour"  means  hardship  im 
bearing ;  that  for  "  travail,"  hardship  in  doing  ;  the  former, 
toil  with  the  utmost  solicitude;  the  latter,  the  being 
wearied  with  fatigue.  [Grotius.]  Zanohius  refers  ths 
former  to  spiritual  (see  ch.  3. 5),  the  latter  to  manual  labour. 

1  would  translate,  "  weariness  (so  the  Greek  is  translated, 

2  Corinthians  11.  27)  and  travail"  (hard  labour,  toil).  f©» 
—Omitted  in  the  oldest  M3S.  night  and  day— the  Jewi 
reckoned  the  day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  so  that  night  it 
put  before  day  (cf.  Acts  20.  31).  Their  labours  with  their 
hands  for  a  scanty  livelihood  had  to  be  engaged  in  not 
only  by  day,  but  by  night  also,  in  the  intervals  between 
spiritual  labours,  labouring—  Greek,  "  working,"  vi*.,  at 
tent-making  (Acts  18.  3).  because  we  would  not  b« 
chargeable — Greek,  "with  a  view  to  not  burdening  any  of 
you"  (2  Corinthians  11. 9, 10).  preached  unto  you—  Greeks 
"unto  and  among  you."  Though  but  "  three  Sabbaths"  art 
mentioned,  Acts  17.  2,  these  refer  merely  to  the  time  of 
his  preaching  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  When  rejected 
by  them  as  a  body,  after  having  converted  a  few  Jews,  he 
turned  to  the  Gentiles ;  of  these  (whom  he  preaohed  to  in 
a  place  distinct  from  the  synagogue)  "  a  great  multitud* 
believed"  (Acts  17.  4,  where  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  of  th« 
devout  [proselytes]  and  Greeks  a  great  multitude");  thes 
after  he  had,  by  labours  continued  among  the  Gentile*  foi 
some  time,  gathered  in  many  converts,  the  Jews,  pro 
voked  by  his  success,  assaulted  Jason's  house,  and  drove 
him  away.  His  receiving  "once  and  again"  suppliet 
from  Phlllppi,  implies  a  longer  stay  at  Thessalonica  tha» 
three  weeks  (Phlllpplans  4. 16).  10.  Te  are  witnesses— 
—as  to  our  outward  conduct.  God— as  to  our  inner  mo- 
tives. holUy— towards  God.  justly— towards  men.  usv 
blamably— in  relation  to  ourselves,  behaved  ourselves 
—Greek,  "  were  made  to  be,"  vie.,  by  God.  among  yam 
that  believe— rather,  "  before  (i.  e.,  in  the  eyes  of)  you  thai 
believe ;"  whatever  we  may  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unbelieving.  As  v.  9  refers  to  their  outward  ocenpa- 
tion  in  the  world;  so  v.  10,  to  their  character  among  be- 
lievers. 11.  wvry  one  of  yon— in  private  (Acts  20.  20),  at 
well  as  publicly.  The  minister.  If  he  would  be  useful 
must  not  deal  merely  in  generalities,  but  must  individual- 
ize  and  particularize,  as  a  father— with  mild  gravity 
The  Greek  is,  "Hi*  own  children."  exhorted  and  cons* 
forted  —  Exhortation  leads  one  to  do  a  thing  willingly 
consolation,  to  do  it  Joyfully  [Bengel]  (ch.  5.  14).  Even 
In  the  former  term,  "exhortation,"  the  Greek  include* 
the  additional  idea  of  comforting  and  advocating  one's 
cause:  " encouragingly  exhorted."  Appropriate  in  thit 
case,  as  the  Thessalonians  were  in  sorrow,  both  through 
persecutions,  and  also  through  deaths  of  friends  (ch. 
4  13).  charged—"  conjured  solemnly,"  lit.,  "  testifying  ;H 
appealing  solemnly  to  yon  before  God.  12.  worthy  ttf 
God—  "worthy  of  the  Lord"  (Colossians  1.10);  "worth- 
ily of  the  saints"  (Romans  16.  2,  Greek) ;  "...  of  the  Gos- 
pel" (Philippians  1  27);  ".  ...  of  the  vocation  where- 
with ye  are  called'  (Epheslans  4.  1).  inconsistency 
would  cause  God's  name  to  be  "blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles1'  (Romans  2.  24).  The  Greek  article  le 
emphatical,  "  Worths  of  the  God  who  is  calling; 
you."  hath  called-  So  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Vul? 
gate.  Other  oldest  MSS.,  "  Who  calleth  us."  his  kingdoss 
—to  be  set  up  at  the  Lord's  coming,  glory— that  ye  may 
share  His  glory  (John  17.  22;  Coloss  *wh  3  4).  13.  For  this 
cause — Seeing  ye  have   had   such   teacners  (v.  'I,  11.  110 
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SuoiiL],  "we  also  (as  well  as  'all  that  believe'  In  Mace- 
Ionia  and  Achaia)  thank  God  without  ceasing  ('always' 

.  .  'in  our  prayers,'  ch.  1.  2),  that  when  ye  received  the 
word  of  God  which  ye  heard  from  us  (lit., '  God's  word  of 
bearing  from  us,'  Romans  10.  16, 17),  ye  accepted  It  not  as 
the  w">rd  of  men,  but,  even  as  it  is  truly,  the  word  of 
Bod."  Alfobd  omits  the  "  as"  of  English  Version.  But 
'he  "aa"  is  required  by  the  clause,  "even  as  it  is  truly." 
'  Ye  accepted  it,  not  (as)  the  word  of  men  (which  it  might 

a  ve  been  supposed  to  be),  but  (as)  the  word  of  God ,  even  as 
■<t  really  is."  The  Greek  for  the  first  "received,"  implies 
simply  the  hear'ug  of  it;  the  Greek  of  the  second  is  "ac- 
septed,"  or  "wel  omed"  it.  The  proper  object  of  faith,  it 
hence  appear*,  1*  the  word  of  God,  at  first  oral,  then  for 
security  again*t  error,  written  (John  20.  30, 31 ;  Romans  15. 
I;  Galntians  4.  JO).  Also,  that  faith  is  the  work  of  Divine 
jrace.  Is  implied  by  St.  Paul's  thanksgiving,  effectually 
worketh  also  In  you  that  believe — "Also,"  besides  your 
accepting  it  with  your  hearts,  it  evidences  itself  in  your 
lives.  It  shows  Its  energy  In  its  practical  effects  on  you ;  for 
instance,  working  In  you  patient  endurance  in  trial  (v. 
14;  ct  Galatlans  3.5;  6.  6).  14.  followers—  Greek,  "imi- 
tators." Divine  working  Is  most  of  all  seen  and  felt  in 
affliction,  lit  Judea— The  churches  of  Judea  were  natu- 
rally the  patterns  to  other  churches,  as  having  been  the 
first  founded,  and  that  on  the  very  scene  of  Christ's  own 
ministry.  Reference  to  them  is  specially  appropriate 
here,  as  the  Thessalonlans,  with  Paul  and  Silas,  had  ex- 
perienced from  Jews  In  their  city  persecutions  (Acts  17.  5- 
9) similar  to  those  which  "the  churches  in  Judea"  ex- 
perienced from  Jews  in  that  country.  In  Christ  Jesus — 
mot  merely  "  in  God ;"  for  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  (one 
of  which  the  Thessalonlans  were  familiar  with,  Acts  17. 1) 
were  also  in  God.  But  the  Christian  churches  alone  were 
not  only  in  God,  as  the  Jews  In  contrast  to  the  Thessalo- 
nlan  Idolaters  were,  but  also  in  Christ,  which  the  Jews 
were  not.  of  your  owm  countrymen — Including  pri- 
marily the  Jews  settled  at  Thessalonica,  from  whom  the 
persecution  originated,  and  also  the  Gentiles  there,  Insti- 
gated by  the  Jews;  thus, "  fellow-countrymen"  (the  Greek 
arm,  according  to  Hekodian,  Implies,  not  the  enduring 
elation  of  fellow-oltlzensbip,  but  sameness  of  country 
f&r  the  time  being),  Including  naturalized  Jews  and  native 
Thessalonlans,  stand  In  contrast  to  the  pure  "  Jews"  In 
Judea  (Matthew  10.  80).  It  Is  an  undesigned  coincidence, 
that  Paul  at  this  time  was  suffering  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  at  Corinth,  whence  he  writes  (Acts  18.  5,  6, 12);  nat- 
urally his  letter  would  the  more  vividly  dwell  on  Jewish 
bitterness  against  Christians,  even  as  they — (Hebrews 
10.  32-34.)  There  was  a  likeness  in  respect  to  the  nation  from 
which  both  suffered,  viz.,  Jews,  and  those  their  own  coun- 
toymen ;  in  the  cause  for  which,  and  in  the  evils  which,  they 
suffered,  and  also  in  the  steadfast  manner  in  which  they 
suffered  them.  Such  sameness  of  fruits,  afflictions,  and 
experimental  characteristics  of  believers,  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times,  are  a  subsidiary  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  IS.  the  Lord  Jesus — rather  as  Greek,  "  Jesus 
the  Lord."  This  enhances  the  glaring  enormity  of  their 
sin,  that  in  killing  Jesus  they  killed  the  Lord  (cf.  Acts  3. 
14, 15).  their  own— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  proph- 
ets—(Matthew  21.  33-41 ;  23.  31-37;  Luke  13.  33.)  persecuted 
m»—  rather  as  Greek  (see  Margin),  "  By  persecution  drove 
us  out"  (Lake  11.  49).  please  not  God— 4.  e.,  they  do  not 
w*ake  it  their  aim  to  please  God.  He  implies  that  with  all 
their  boast  of  being  God's  peculiar  people,  they  all  the 
while  are  "no  pleasers  of  God,"  as  certainly  as,  by  the 
universal  voice  of  the  world,  which  even  themselves  can- 
not contradict,  they  are  declared  to  be  perversely  "  con- 
trary to  all  men."  Josephus,  Apion,  2. 14,  represents  one 
nailing  them  "Atheists  and  Misanthropes,  the  dullest  of 
barbarians ;"  and  Tacitus,  Histories,  6.  5,  "  They  have  a 
hostile  hatred  of  all  other  men."  However,  the  contrariety 
to  all  men  here  meant  Is,  in  that  they  "  forbid  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  may  be  saved"  (v.  16).  16.  Forbld- 
tii*G—  Greek,  "Hindering  us  from  speaking,"  Ac.  to  fill 
ap  thetr  sins  alway— Tending  thus  "to  the  filling  up 
the  full  measure  of.  Genesis  15. 16;  Daniel  8.  23 ;  Matthew 
fL  87!  their  sins  at  all  times."  i.  «.,  now  a*  at  all  former 


times.  Their  hindrance  of  the  Gospel -preaching  to  Um 
Gentiles  was  the  last  measure  added  to  their  continns.!lj 
accumulating  iniquity,  which  made  them  fully  ripe  fo» 
vengeance,  tor— Greek,  "but."  "But,"  they  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further,  for  (2  Timothy  3.  8)  "  the"  Divine  "  wrath 
has  (so  the  G"reeA;)come  upon  (overtaken  unexpectedly; 
the  past  tense  expressing  the  speedy  certainty  of  the  di- 
vinely destined  stroke)  them  to  the  uttermost;"  not 
merely  partial  WTath,  but  wrath  to  Its  full  extent,  "even 
to  the  finishing  stroke."  [Edmunds.]  The  past  tense  im- 
plies that  the  fullest  visitation  of  wrath  was  already  be- 
gun. Already  In  a.  d.  48,  a  tumult  had  occurred  at  the 
Passover  in  Jerusalem,  when  about  30,000  (according  to 
some)  were  slain;  a  foretaste  of  the  whole  vengeance 
which  speedily  followed  (Luke  19.  43,  44;  21.  24).  17.  But 
we — Resumed  from  v.  13;  In  contrast  to  the  Jews,  v.  15,  14. 
taken— rather  as  Greek,  "severed  (violently,  Aots  17.  7-10) 
from  you,"  as  parents  bereft  of  their  children.  So  "  I  will 
not  leave  you  comfortless,"  Greek,  "orphanlzed"  (John  14, 
18).  for  a  short  time — lit.,  "  for  the  space  of  an  hour." 
"When  we  had  been  severed  from  you  but  a  very  short 
time  (perhaps  alluding  to  the  suddenness  of  his  unex- 
pected departure),  we  the  more  abundantly  (the  shorter 
was  our  separation;  for  the  desire  of  meeting  again  is  the 
more  vivid,  the  more  recent  has  been  the  parting)  endeav- 
oured," Ac.  (Cf.  2  Timothy  1.  4.)  He  does  not  hereby,  as 
many  explain,  anticipate  a  short  separation  from  them, 
which  would  be  a  false  anticipation ;  for  he  did  not  soon 
revisit  them.  The  Greek  past  participle  also  forbids  their 
view.  18.  "Wherefore— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Because," 
or  "inasmuch  as."  we  would  —  Greek,  "we  wished  to 
come;"  we  intended  to  come,  even  I  Paul— My  fellow- 
missionaries  as  well  as  myself  wished  to  come;  I  cam 
answer  for  myself  that  I  intended  it  more  than  once.  His 
slightly  distinguishing  himself  here  from  his  fellow-mis- 
sionaries, whom  throughout  this  Epistle  he  associates 
with  himself  In  the  plural,  accords  with  the  fact,  that 
Sllvanus  and  Timothy  stayed  at  Berea,  when  Paul  went 
on  to  Athens;  where  subsequently  Timothy  Joined  him, 
and  was  thence  sent  by  Paul  alone  to  Thessalonica  (ch.  3. 
1).  Satan  hindered  us — On  a  different  occasion  "the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus"  (so  the  oldest  MS8.  read). 
Acts  16.  6,  7,  forbad  or  hindered  them  in  a  missionary  de- 
sign; here  it  Is  Satan,  acting  perhaps  by  wicked  men, 
some  of  whom  had  already  driven  him  out  of  Thessalonica 
(Aots  17. 18, 14;  cf.  John  13.  27),  or  else  by  some  more  direct 
"  messenger  of  Satan— a  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Corinthians 
12.7;  cf.  11.14).  In  any  event,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
providence  of  God  overruled  Satan's  opposition  to  further 
His  own  purpose.  TPe  cannot,  in  each  case,  define  whence 
hindrances  in  good  undertakings  arise;  Paul  in  this  case, 
by  inspiration,  was  enabled  to  say,  the  hindrance  was 
from  Satan.  Gbotit/8  thinks  Satan's  mode  of  hindering 
Paul's  Journey  to  Thessalonica  was  ty  instigating  the 
Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophers  to  ca\...  which  entailed 
on  Paul  the  necessity  of  replying,  and  so  detained  hlmj 
but  he  seems  to  have  left  Athens  leisurely  (Acts  17.  33,  34; 
18. 1).  The  Greek  for  "hindered"  is  lit.,  "to  cut  a  trench 
between  one's  self  and  an  advancing  foe,  to  prevent  his 
progress;"  so  Satan  opposing  the  progress  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 19.  For — Giving  the  reason  ibr  his  earnest 
desire  to  see  them.  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of 
.  .  .  Christ— "  Christ"  Is  omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Are 
not  even  ye  (vis.,  among  others;  the  "even"  or  "also," 
Implies  that  not  they  alone  will  be  his  crown)  our  hope, 
Joy,  and  crown  of  rejoicing  before  Jesus,  when  He  shall 
oome  (2  Corinthians  1.  14;  Philtppians  2.  16;  4.  1)t  Th* 
"  hope"  here  meant  is  his  hope  (in  a  lower  sense),  that 
these  his  converts  might  be  found  in  Christ  at  His  advent 
(oh.  8. 18).  Paul's  chief  "  hope"  was  Jksus  Christ  (1  Tim- 
othy 1.  1).  80.  Emphatlcal  repetition  with  Increases 
force.  Who  but  ye  and  our  other  converts  are  our  hope 
Ac.,  hereafter,  at  Christ's  coming?  For  it  is  t/«*  who  aju 
now  our  glory  and  joy. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-18.     Proof  of  his  Dbsirb  after  trxm  xk  ats 
haviwo    Sewt  Timothy:    His  Jr  r   at    the 
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P.KuuGirr  Ba«"K  OowoBKiciwe  thkib  Faith  and  Cha- 
acry:  fBAYUBS  fob  them.  1.  Wherefore — because  of  our 
earnest  love  to  yon  (ch.  2.  17-20).  forbear— "endure"  the 
suspense,  'j  he  Oreek  Is  lit.  applied  to  a  watertight  vessel. 
When  we  could  no  longer  contain  ourselves  In  our  yearn- 
tag  desire  for  you.  left  at  Athena  alone — See  my  Intro- 
Auction.  This  implies  that  he  sent  Timothy  from  Athena, 
whither  the  latter  had  followed  him.  However,  the  "we" 
favours  Adford's  view  that  the  determination  to  send 
Timothy  was  formed  during  the  hasty  consultation  of 
Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy,  previous  to  hit  departure  from 
Berea,  and  that  then  he  with  them  "  resolved  "  to  be  "  left 
alone  "  at  Athens,  when  he  should  arrive  there :  Timothy 
and  Sllaa  not  accompanying  him,  but  remaining  at  Berea. 
Thus  the  "  I,"  v.  5,  will  express  that  the  act  of  sending 
Timothy,  when  he  arrived  at  Athens,  was  Paxil's,  whilst 
the  determination  that  Paul  should  be  left  alone  at 
Athens,  was  that  of  the  brethren  as  well  as  himself,  at 
Berea,  whence  he  uses,  v.  1,  "we."  The  non-mention  of 
Silas  at  Athens  implies,  that  he  did  not  follow  Paul  to 
Athens  as  was  at  first  Intended  ;  but  Timothy  did.  Thus 
the  history,  Acts  17.  14, 15,  accords  with  the  Epistle.  The 
word  "left  behind"  (Oreek)  Implies,  that  Timothy  had 
been  with  him  at  Athena.  It  was  an  act  of  self-denial  for 
their  sakes  that  Paul  deprived  himself  of  the  presence  of 
Timothy  at  Athens,  which  would  have  been  so  cheering 
to  him  in  the  midst  of  philosophic  cavillers;  but  from 
love  to  the  Thessalonians,  he  is  well  content  to  be  left  all 
'  alone  "  in  the  great  city.  3.  minister  of  God  and  our 
fellow-labourer— Some  oldest  MSB.  read,  "  fellow- work- 
man Willi  God;"  others,  "minister  of  God."  The  former 
Is  probably  genuine,  as  copyists  probably  altered  it  to  the 
latter  to  avoid  the  bold  phrase,  which,  however,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  1  Corinthians  8.9;  2  Corinthians  6.1.  English 
Version  reading  is  not  well  supported,  and  is  plainly  com- 
pounded out  of  the  two  other  readings.  Paul  calls  Tim- 
othy "our  brother"  here;  but  in  1  Corinthians  4.  17,  "my 
ton."  He  speaks  thus  highly  of  one  so  lately  ordained, 
both  to  impress  the  Thessalonians  with  a  high  respect  for 
the  delegate  sent  to  them,  and  to  encourage  Timothy,  who 
teems  to  have  been  of  a  timid  character  (1  Timothy  4.  12; 
1.2S).  "Gospel  ministers  do  the  work  of  God  with  Him, 
for  Him,  and  under  Him."  [Edmunds.]  establish— Oreek, 
"  confirm."  In  2  Thessalonians  3.  3,  God  is  said  to  "  stab- 
lish:"  He  is  the  true  establisher:  ministers  are  His 
"instruments."  concerning—  Oreek,  "in  behalf  of,"  i.  e„ 
/or  the  furtherance  of  your  faith.  The  Greek  for  "  comfort " 
includes  also  the  idea  "exhort."  The  Thessalonians  in 
their  trials  needed  both  (v.  3;  cf.  Acts  14.  22).  3.  moved— 
"shaken,"  "disturbed."  The  Oreek  is  lit.  said  of  dogs 
wagging  the  tall  in  fawning  on  one.  Therefore  Tittmann 
explains  it,  "That  no  man  should,  amidst  his  calamities, 
be  allured  by  the  flattering  hope  of  a  more  pleasant  life  to 
abandon  his  duty."  So  Elsner  and  Bkngkl,  "cajoled 
out  of  his  faith."  In  afflictions,  relatives  and  opponents 
combine  with  the  ease-loving  heart  itself  in  flatteries, 
which  it  needs  strong  faith  to  overcome,  yourselves 
know— we  always  candidly  told  you  so  (v.  4;  Acts  14.  22). 
None  but  a  religion  from  God  would  have  held  out  such  a 
trying  prospect  to  those  who  should  embrace  it,  aud  yet 
succeed  in  winning  converts,  we— Christians,  appointed 
therennto— by  God's  counsel  (ch.  5.  9).  4.  that  we  should 
suffer—  Oreek,  "  that  we  are  about  (we  are  sure)  to  suffer  " 
according  to  the  appointment  of  God  (v.  3).  even  as—"  even 
(exactly)  as  It  both  came  to  pass  and  ye  know:"  ye  know 
both  that  it  came  to  pass,  and  that  we  foretold  it  (cf.  John 
13.  19).  The  correspondence  of  the  event  to  the  prediction 
powerfully  confirms  faith:  "Forewarned,  forearmed." 
[Edmunds.]  The  repetition  of  "ye  know,"  so  frequently, 
ts  designed  as  an  argument,  that  being  forewarned  of 
coming  affliction,  they  should  be  less  readily  "moved  " 
byit.  5.  For  this  cauae— Because  I  know  of  your  "  trlbu- 
iat'on"  having  actually  begun  (v.  4).  when  I— Oreek, 
"when  I  aiso(as  well  as  Timothy,  who,  Paul  delicately 
Implies,  was  equally  anxious  respecting  them,  cf.  "  we," 
r.  1)  could  no  longer  contain  myself"  (endure  the  sus- 
pense). I  sent— Paul  was  the  actual  sender;  hence  the 
"I  '  b*r«:  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  himself  had  agreed 
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on  the  mission  already,  before  Paul  went  to  Atheaa 
hence  the  "  we,"  v.  1  (Note),  to  know— to  learn  the  ittaU 
of  your  faith,  whether  it  stood  the  trial  (Colosslans  4.  8). 
leat  .  .  .  have  tempted  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  be — The  Indicative 
is  used  in  the  former  sentence,  the  subjunctive  in  th« 
latter.  Translate  therefore,  "To  know  .  .  .  whether  Imply 
the  tempter  have  tempted  you  (the  Indicative  implying 
that  he  supposed  such  was  the  case),  and  lest  (in  that  case} 
our  labour  may  prove  to  be  in  vain"  (cf.  Galatlans  4.  11/. 
Our  labour  in  preaching  would  in  that  case  be  val*atH 
far  as  ye  are  concerned,  but  not  as  concerns  us  so  f»j  aj 
we  have  sincerely  laboured  (Isaiah  49.  4 ;  1  Corinthians  S. 
8).  0.  Join  "now"  with  "come:"  "But  Timotheua 
having  just  now  come  from  you  unto  us."  [Ai.fobd.]  Thus 
it  appears  (cf.  Acts  18.  5)  Paul  Is  writing  from  Corinth. 
your  faith  and  charity — (ch.  1.  3;  cf.  2  Thessalonians  L 
3,  whence  itseems  their  faith  subsequently  increased  still 
more.)  Faith  was  the  solid  foundation  :  charity  the  cement 
which  held  together  the  superstructure  of  their  practice 
on  that  foundation.  In  that  charity  was  included  their 
"good  (kindly)  remembrance"  of  their  teachers,  desir- 
ing greatly — Oreek,  "  having  a  yearning  desire  for."  w* 
also— The  desires  of  loving  friends  for  one  another's  pres- 
ence are  reciprocal.  7.  over  you— in  respect  to  you.  in 
— in  the  midst  of:  notwithstanding  "all  our  distress 
(Oreek,  'necessity')  and  affliction, '"  viz.,  external  trials  at 
Corinth,  whence  Paul  writes  (cf.  v.  (I,  with  Acts  18.  5-10).  8. 
now — as  the  case  is;  seeing  ye  stand  fast.  AVe  live — we 
flourish.  It  revives  us  In  our  affliction  to  hear  of  your 
steadfastness  (Psalm  22.  26;  3  John  3.4)  if— Implying  thai 
the  vivid  Joy  which  the  missionaries  "now"  feel,  ivi  Uco7t- 
tinue  If  the  Thessalonians  continue  steadfast.  They  stlii 
needed  exhortation,  v.  10;  therefore  he  subjoins  the  con- 
ditional clause,  "  if  ye,"  <Stc.  (Phillpplans  4.  1).  i>.  what— 
what  sufficient,  thanks?  render  .  .  .  again— In  return  for 
His  goodness  (Psalm  116. 12).  for  you — "concerning  you." 
for  all  the  Joy — on  account  of  all  the  joy.  It  was  "  com- 
fort," v.  7,  now  it  is  more,  viz.,  joy.  for  your  sakes — on  your 
account,  before  our  God—  It  Is  a  joy  which  will  bear  God's 
searching  eye :  a  joy  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  not  self- 
seeking,  but  disinterested,  sincere,  and  spiritual  (cf.  ch.  2. 
20;  John  15. 11).  10.  Night  and  day— (Note,  ch.  2.9.)  Xight 
is  the  season  for  the  saint's  holiest  meditations  aud 
prayers  (2  Timothy  1.  8).  praying  — connected  with, 
"we  joy:"  We  joy  whilst  we  pray;  or  else  as  Alford, 
What  thanks  can  we  render  to  Ood  whiUt  we  prayt  The 
Oreek  implies  a  beseeching  request,  exceedingly — lit., 
"more  than  exceeding  abundantly"  (cf.  Ephesians  3.  20). 
that  which  ia  lacking — Even  the  Thessalonians  had 
points  in  which  they  needed  improvement.  [Bbnokl.) 
(Luke  17.  5.)  Their  doctrinal  views  as  to  the  nearness  of 
Christ's  coming,  and  as  to  the  at  ate  of  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  their  practice  In  some  points,  needed  correc- 
tion (ch.  4.  1-9).  Paul's  method  was  to  begin  by  commend- 
ing what  was  praiseworthy,  and  then  to  correct  what  was 
amiss;  a  good  pattern  to  all  admonishers  of  others.  11. 
Translate,  "May  God  Himself,  even  our  Father  (there  being 
but  one  article  in  the  Oreek,  requires  this  translation, '  He 
who  is  at  once  God  and  our  Father'),  direct,"  Ac.  The 
"Himself"  stands  in  contrast  with  "we"  (ch.  2.  18);  ** 
desired  to  come,  but  could  not  through  Satan's  hindrance; 
but  If  God  Himself  direct  our  way  (as  we  pray),  none  can 
hinder  Him  (2  Thessalonians  2.  16,  17).  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son,  that  in  the  Greek 
here,  and  in  2  Thessalonians  2.  16,  17,  the  verb  is  singular, 
implying  that  the  subject,  the  Father  and  Son,  are  but 
o7ie  in  essential  Being,  not  in  mere  unity  of  will.  Almost 
all  the  chapters  in  both  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  art 
sealed,  each  with  its  own  prayer  (ch.  5.  23;  2 Thessalonians 
1.  11;  2.  16;  3.  5,  16).  [Bengkd.]  St.  Paul  does  not  think  th* 
prosperous  issue  of  a  Journey  an  unfit  subject  for  prayer 
(Romans  1.  10;  15.  32).  [Edmunds.]  His  prayer,  though 
the  answer  was  deferred,  In  about  five  years  afterwardi! 
was  fulfilled  in  his  return  to  Macedonia.  1».  The  "yon" 
in  the  Oreek  Is  emphatically  vutflrst;  "But"  (so the  Greek 
for  "and")  what  concerns  "you,"  whether  we  eomo  cf 
not,  "may  the  Lord  make  you  to  Increase  and  aboum.l  i* 
love,"  *c    The  Greek  for  "increase"  has  a  mors  p 
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#>17M» ,  tuat  for  "  abound  "  a  more  comparative  force,  "Make 
you  full  (supplying  "that  which  Is  lacking,"  v.  10)  ant]  even 
%buund.''  "  The  Lord  "  may  here  be  the  Holy  Spirit;  so 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  will  be  appealed  to  (c£  v. 
IS),  as  in  2  Thessalonians  3.  5.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called 
"  the  Lord  "  (2  Corinthians  3.  17).  "  Love"  is  the  fruit  of 
.ihe  Spirit  (Galatians  5.  22),  and  His  office  is  "to  Btablish 
:n  holiness"  (v.  13;  1  Peter  1.  2).  13.  your  hearts— which 
iie  naturally  the  spring  and  seat  of  unholiness.  before 
iVod,  even  our  Fattier — rather,  "  before  Him  who  is  at 
:>nce  God  and  our  Father."  Before  not  merely  men,  but 
Him  who  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  mere  show  of  holi- 
ness, ».  e.,  may  your  holiness  be  such  as  will  stand  His 
searching  scrutiny,  coming—  Greek,  "presence,"  or  "  ar- 
rival." with  all  his  saints — including  both  the  holy  an- 
gels and  the  holy  elect  of  men  (ch.  4. 14;  Daniel  7. 10;  Zech- 
ariah  14.5;  Matthew  2!i.  31 ;  2Thessalonians  1.  7).  The  saints 
are  "His"  (Acts  9.  13).  We  must  have  "holiness"  if  we 
are  to  be  numbered  with  His  holy  ones  or  "  saints."  On 
"  unblamable,"  cf.  Revelation  14.5.  This  verse  (cf.  v.  12) 
shows  that  "love"  is  the  spring  of  true  "holiness" 
(Matthew  5.  44-48;  Romans  13.  10 ;  Colossians  3.  14).  God  is 
He  who  really  "  stablishes ;"  Timothy  and  other  ministers 
are  but  instruments  (v.  2)  in  "stablishing." 

CHAPTER     IV. 

Ver.  1-13.  Exhortations  to  Chastity;  Brotherly 
Love  j  Quiet  Industry  ;  abstinence  from  Undue  Sor- 
row for  Departed  Friends,  for  at  Christ's  Coming 
all  His  Saintsshall  be  Glorified.  1.  Furthermore 
—Greek,  "As  to  what  remains."  Generally  used  towards 
the  close  of  his  Epistles  (Ephesiaus  6.  10 ;  Philippians  4.  8). 
then— with  a  view  to  the  love  and  holiness  (ch.  3.  12,  13) 
which  we  have  just  prayed  for  inyour  behalf,  we  nowgive 
you  exhortation,  beseech—"  ask  "  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
favour,  by — rather  as  Greek,  "  IN  the  Lord  Jesus;"  in 
communion  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Christian  ministers 
dealing  with  Christian  people.  [Edmunds.]  as  ye  .  .  . 
received — when  we  were  with  you  (ch.  2. 13).  how — Greek, 
the  "  how,"  i.  e.,  the  manner,  wait  and  .  .  .  please  God— 
L  e.,  "and  so  please  God,"  viz.,  by  your  walk  ;  in  contrast 
to  tha  Jews  who  "  please  not  God  "  (ch.  2.  15).  The  oldest 
MSS.  add  a  clause  here,  "  even  as  also  ye  do  walk  "  (cf.  ch. 
t  10;  5. 11).  These  words,  whicli  lie  was  able  to  say  of  them 
with  truth,  conciliate  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  pre- 
septs  which  follow.  Also  the  expression,  "abound  more 
and  more,"  implies  that  there  had  gone  before  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  already  in  some  measure  walking  so.  £.  by 
the  Lord  Jesus— by  His  authority  and  direction,  not  by 
our  own.  He  uses  the  strong  term  "commandments,"  in 
writing  to  this  Church  not  long  founded,  knowing  that 
they  would  take  It  in  a  right  spirit,  and  feeling  it  desir- 
able that  they  should  understand  he  spake  with  Divine 
authority.  He  seldom  uses  the  term  in  writing  subse- 
quently, when  his  authoiity  was  established,  to  other 
churches.  1  Corinthians  7. 10;  11.  17  ;  and  1  Timothy  1. 5(w. 
18,  where  the  subject  accounts  for  the  strong  expression) 
are  the  exceptions.  "The  Lord  "  marks  His  paramount 
authority,  requiring  implicit  obedienoe.  3.  For— En- 
forcing the  assertion  that  his  "commandments"  were 
"  by  (the  authority  of)  the  Lord  Jesus  "  (v.  2).  Since  "  this 
Is  the  will  of  God,"  let  it  be  your  will  also,  fornication 
—not  regarded  as  a  sin  at  all  among  the  heathen,  and  so 
needing  the  more  to  be  denounced  (Acts  15.  20).  4.  know 
—by  moral  self-control,  how  to  possess  his  vessel — rather 
tt  Greek,  "how  to  acquire  (get  for  himself)  his  own  vessel," 
i. «.,  that  each  should  have  his  own  wife  so  as  to  avoid  for- 
mication 'v.  3;  1  Corinthians 7. 2).  The  emphatical  position 
of  '  his  own  "  in  the  Greek,  and  the  use  of  "  vessel  "  for 
tnje,  in  1  Peter  3.  7,  and  in  common  Jewish  phraseology, 
ind  the  correct  translation  "  acquire,"  all  justify  this  ren- 
ier.ng  in  sanctincation — (Romans  6.  19;  1  Corinthians 
i.  15,  18)  Thus,  "his  own"  stands  in  opposition  to  dis- 
honouring bis  brother  by  lusting  after  his  wife  (v.  6). 
&©n«mur— (Hebrews  13. 4)  contrasted  with  "  disfwnour  their 
awn  oodles"  (Romans  1.  24).  5.  in  the  lust-  Greek,  "  pas- 
lion  "  which  Implies  that  such  u  one  is  unconsciously  the 


passive  slave  of  lust,  which  know  not  God-— and  ho  knn» 
no  better.  Ignorance  of  true  religion  Is  the  parent  of  un 
chastity  (Ephesians  4.18,19).  A  people's  morals  are  lilt* 
the  objects  of  their  worship  (Deuteronomy  7.  28;  Psalm 
115.  8;  Romans  l.  23,  24j.  «>.  go  beyond— transgress  the 
bounds  of  rectitude  In  respect  to  his  brother,  defraud— 
"overreach  "[AlfordJ;  "take  advantage  of."  [Edmunos.i 
in  any  matter— rather  as  Greek,  "  in  the  matter  ;"  a  deco- 
rous expression  for  the  matter  now  in  question  ;  the  con- 
jugal honour  of  his  neighbour  as  a  husband,  v.  4 ;  v.  7  also 
confirms  this  view;  the  word  "brother"  enhances  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  It  Is  your  brother  whom  you  wrong 
(cf.  Proverbs  6.  27-83).  the  Lord— the  coming  Judge  (2 
Thessalonians  1.  7,  8).  avenger— the  Righter.  of  all  such 
—Greek,  "concerning  all  these  things  ,•"  in  all  such  cases  of 
wrongs  against  a  neighbour's  conjugal  honour,  testified 
— Greek,  "constantly  testified."  [Alford.]  7.  unto—  Greek, 
"  for  the  purpose  of."  unto— rather  as  Greek,  "  in ;"  mark- 
ing that  "  holiness  "  is  the  element  in  which  our  calling 
has  place ;  in  a  sphere  of  holiness.  Saint  is  another  name 
for  Christian.  8.  despiseth — Greek,  "setteth  at  naught" 
such  engagements  imposed  on  dim  in  his  calling,  v.  7;  in 
relation  to  his  "brother,"  v.  6.  He  who  doth  so,  "sets  at 
naught  not  man  (as  for  instance  his  brother),  but  God  " 
(Psalm  51.  4).  Or,  as  the  Greek  verb  (Luke  10.  16  ;  John  12. 
48)  is  used  of  despising  or  rejecting  God's  minister,  it  may 
mean  here,  "  He  who  despiseth  "  or  "  rejecteth  "  these  our 
ministerial  precepts,  'who  hath  also  given  unto  us — So 
some  oldest  MSS.  read,  but  most  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Who 
(without  'also')  giveth  (present)  unto  you"  (not  "us"),  hii 
Spirit—  Greek,  "His  own  Spirit,  the  Holy  (One);"  thus  em- 
phatically marking  "  holiness"  (v.  7)  as  the  end  for  which 
the  Holy  (One)  is  being  given.  "Unto  you"  In  the  Greek,  Im- 
plies that  the  Spirit  is  being  given  unto,  into  (put  into  you? 
hearts),  and  among  you  (cf.  ch.  2.  9;  Ephesians  4.  30).  Giv- 
eth implies  that  sanctlfication  is  not  merely  a  work  once 
for  all  accomplished  in  the  past,  but  a  present  progressive 
work.  So  the  Church  of  England  Catechism,  " sanctifteth 
(present)  all  the  elect  people  of  God."  "His  own"  irooli^s 
that  as  He  gives  you  that  which  is  essentially  identical 
with  Himself,  He  expects  you  should  become  like  Himself 
(1  Peter  1.  16;  2  Peter  1.  4).  9.  brotherly  love— referring 
here  to  acts  of  brotherly  kindness  in  relieving  distressed 
brethren.  Some  oldest  MSS.  support  English  Version  read- 
ing, "ye  have;"  others,  and  those  the  weightiest,  read, 
"We;  have."  We  need  not  write,  as  ye  yourselves  are 
taught,  and  that  by  God;  viz.,  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (John  6.  45;  Hebrews  8.  11 ;  1  John  2.  20,  27).  to  love 
—Greek,  "  with  a  view  to,"  or  "  to  the  end  of  your  loving 
one  another."  Divine  teachings  have  their  confluence  in 
love.  [Bengel.]  10.  And  indeed — Greek,  "For  even." 
11.  study  to  be  quiet—  Greek,  "make  it  your  ambition  to 
be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business."  In  direct  contrast 
to  the  world's  ambition,  which  is,  "  to  make  a  great  stir," 
and  "  to  be  busybodies"  (2  Thessalonians  3.  11,  12).  work 
with  your  own  hands  — The  Thessalonian  convert* 
were,  it  thus  seems,  chiefly  of  the  working  classes.  Their 
expectation  of  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  led  some 
enthusiasts  among  them  to  neglect  their  daily  work,  and 
be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  others.  See  end  of  v.  12 
The  expectation  was  right  in  so  far  as  that  the  Church 
should  be  always  looking  for  Him  ;  but  they  were  wrong 
in  making  it  a  ground  for  neglecting  their  daily  work. 
The  evil,  as  it  subsequently  became  worse,  is  more 
strongly  reproved  (2  Thessalonians  3.  6-12).  li.  honestly 
—In  the  Old  English  sense,  "becomingly,"  as  becomes 
your  Christian  profession;  not  bringing  discredit  on  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  outer  world,  as  if  Christianity  led  to  sloth 
and  poverty  (Romans  13.  13;  1  Peter  2.  12).  them  .  . 
without— outside  the  Christian  Church  (Mark  4.  11) 
have  lack  of  nothing— not  have  to  beg  from  others  foi 
the  supply  of  your  wants  (cf.  Ephesians  4.  28).  So  fai 
from  needing  to  beg  from  others,  we  ought  to  work  and 
get  the  means  of  supplying  the  need  of  others.  Freedom 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment  is  to  be  desired  by  the 
Christian  on  account  of  the  liberty  which  it  bestows.  13, 
The  leading  topic  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Thessalonlot 
having  been  the  coming  kingdom  (Acts  17.  7),  some  po» 
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verted  it  Into  a  cause  for  fear  in  respect  to  friends  lately 
deceased*  as  If  these  would  be  excluded  from  the  glory 
which  tnose  found  alive  alone  should  share.    This  error 
9t.  Paul  here  corrects  (cf.  ch.  5.  10).    I  would  not— All  the 
oldest  M8S.  and  versions  have  "we  would  not."    My  fel- 
low-labourers (Silas  and  Timothy)  and  myself,  desire  that 
ye  should  not  be  Ignorant,    them  which  are  asleep — The 
oldest  MSS.  read  (present),  "them  which  are  sleeping:" 
the  same  ax  "  the  dead  In  Christ"  (v.  16),  to  whose  bodies 
(Daniel  12.2,  not  their  souls;  Eccleslastes  12.7;  2  Corin- 
thians 5. 8)  death  Is  a  calm  and  holy  sleep,  from  which  the 
resurrection    shall    awake    them    to    glory.      The    word 
"cemetery"  means  a  sleeping-place.    Observe,  the  glory 
and  chief  hope  of  the  Church  are  not  to  be  realized  at 
death,  but  at  the  Lord's  coming;  one  Is  not  to  anticipate 
the  other,  but  all  are  to  be  glorified  together  at  Christ's 
coming  (Colossians  3.4;   Hebrews  11.40).     Death  affeots 
the  mere  individual;  but  the  coming  of  Jesus  the  whole 
Church;  at  death  our  souls  are  invisibly  and  Individual- 
ly with  the  Lord ;  at  Christ's  coming  the  whole  Church, 
with  all  Its  members,  In  body  and  soul,  shall  be  visibly 
and  collectively  with  Him.    As  this  is  offered  as  a  conso- 
lation to  mourning  relatives,  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
taint*  at  Christ's  coming  Is  hereby  implied,    that  ye  sor- 
row not,  even  as  others — Greek,  "  the  rest;"  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  besides  Christians.    Not  all  natural  mourn- 
ing for  dead  friends  Is  forbidden  :  for  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
Paul  slnlessly  gave  way  to  It  (John  11.31,83,35;  Phlllp- 
pians  2.  27).    But  sorrow  as  though  there  were  "  no  hope," 
which  Indeed  the  heathen  had  not  (Epheslans  2. 12):  the 
Christian  hope  here  meant  is  that  of  the  resurrection.    Cf. 
Psalm  Id.  9,  11 ;  17. 15;  73.  24;  Proverbs  14.  32,  show  that  the 
Old  Testament  Church,  though  not  having  the  hope  so 
bright  (Isaiah  38.  18, 19),  yet  had  this  hope.    Contrast  Ca- 
tullus, 5.  4,  "  When  once  our  brief  day  has  set,  we  must 
sleep  one  everlasting  night."  The  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  heathen  Thessalonica  express  the  hopeless  view  taken 
as  to  those  once  dead :  as  ^schylus  writes,  "  Of  one  once 
dead  there  Is  no  resurrection."    Whatever  glimpses  some 
heathen  philosophers  had  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  they  had  none  whatever  of  the  body  (Acts  17. 
18,  20,  82).    14.  For  If— Confirmation  of  his  statement,  v. 
13,  that  the  removal  of  ignorance  as  to  the  sleeping  be- 
lievers would  remove  undue  grief  respecting  them.    See 
».  18.  "  hope."    Hence  It  appears  our  hope  rests  on  our  faith 
("If  we  believe").     "As  surely  as  we  all   believe  that 
Christ  died  and  rose  again  (the  very  doctrine  specified  as 
taught  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  17.  3),  so  also  will  Qod  bring 
those  laid  to  sleep  by  Jesus  with  Him"  (Jesus.    So  the  order 
and  balance  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  sentence  require 
as  to  translate).    Believers  are  laid  In  sleep  by  Jesus,  and 
to  will  be  brought  back  from  sleep  with  Jesus  in  His 
train  when  He  comes.    The  disembodied  souls  are  not 
here  spoken  of;  the  reference  Is  to  the  sleeping  bodies. 
The  facts  of  Christ's  experience  are  repeated  in  the  be- 
liever's.   He  died  and  then  rose:  so  believers  shall  die 
and  then  rise  with  Him.    But  in  His  case  death  is  the 
term  used,  1  Corinthians  15.  3,  6,  <fec. ;  In  theirs,  sleep;  be- 
i»use  His  death  has  taken  for  them  the  sting  from  death. 
The  same  Hand  that  shall  raise  them  is  that  which  laid 
them  to  sleep.    "  Laid  to  sleep  by  Jesus,"  answers  to  "  dead 
In  Christ"  (v.  16).    15.  hy  the  word  of  the  Lord—  Greek, 
"  in,"  i,  «.,  in  virtue  of  a  direct  revelation  from  the  Lord  to 
me.    So  1  Kings  20.  35.    This  Is  the  "  mystery,"  a  truth 
onoe  hidden,  now  revealed,  which  Paul  shows  (1  Corin- 
thians 15.  51,  52).     prevent— i.  e.,  anticipate.    So  far  were 
the  early  Christians  from  regarding  their  departed  breth- 
ren as  anticipating  them  in   entering  glory,   that    they 
needed  to   be  assured  that   those  who   remain    to   the 
coming  of  the  Lord  "will  not  anticipate  them  that  are 
asleep."    The  "we"  means  whichever  of  us  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.    The  Spirit  designed 
that  believers  in  each  successive  age  should  live  In  con- 
tinued expectation  of  the  Lord's  coming,  not  knowing 
but  that  they  should  be  among  those  found  alive  at  His 
aoinlng  (Matthew  24.  42).    It  is  a  sad  fall  from  this  blessed 
feope,  that  death  Is  looked  for  by  most  men,  rather  than 
ib«   coming   of   oar    Lord.    Each  successive  generation 


In  Its  time  and  place  represents  the  generation  which 
shall  actually  survive  till  His  coming  (Matthew  25.  '8- 
Fvomans  13. 11;  1  Corinthians  15.  51;  James  5.  9;  1  Pete*-  4. 
5, 6).     The  Spirit  subsequently  revealed   by  Panl    tnat 
which  Is  not   Inconsistent  with   the   expectation    here 
taught  of  the  Lord's  coming  at  any  time,  via.,  that  His 
coming  would  not  be  nntil  there  should  be  a  "falling 
away  first"  (2  Thessalonlans  2.  2,  8) ;  but  as  symptoms  of 
this  soon  appeared,  none  could  say  but  that  still  this  pre- 
cursory event  might  be  realized,  and  so  the  Lord  come  it; 
his  day.    Each  successive  revelation  fills  In  the  detail* 
of  the  general  outline  first  given.    So  Paul  subsequently, 
whilst   still   looking   mainly  for  the  Lord's  coming  to 
clothe  him  with  his  body  from  heaven,  looks  for  going 
to  be  with  Christ  In  the  meanwhile  (2  Corinthians  5. 1-1U; 
Philippians  1.6,23;  8.20,21;  4.5).    Edmunds  well  says,  The 
"  we"  is  an  affectionate  identifying  of  ourselves  with  our 
fellows  of  all  ages,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  under 
the  same  Head,  Christ  Jesus.    So  Hosea  12.  4,  "  Qod  spake 
with  us  In  Bethel,"!,  e.,  with  Israel.    "We  did  rejoloe," 
i.  p..,  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea  (Psalm  66.  6).    Though  neither 
Hosea,  nor  David,  was  alive  at  the  times  referred  to,  yet 
each  Identifies  himself  with  those  that  were  present.    IS. 
himself— in  all  the  Majesty  of  His  presence  in  person,  not 
by  deputy,    descend — even  as  He  ascended  (Acts  L  11). 
with— Greek,  "In,"  Implying  one  concomitant  circum- 
stance attending  His  appearing,    shout—  Greek,  "signal- 
shout,"  "  war-shout."    Jesus  is  represented  as  a  victori- 
ous King,  giving  the  word  of  command  to  the  hosts  of 
heaven  in  His  train  for  the  last  onslaught,  at  His  final 
triumph  over  sin,  death,  and  Satan  (Revelation  19. 11-21), 
the  voice  of  .  .  .  archangel — distinct  from  the  "  signal- 
shout."    Michael  Is  perhaps  meant .  (Jude  9;  Revelation 
12.  7),  to  whom  especially  Is  committed  the  guardianship 
of  the  people  of  God  (Daniel  10.  13).    trump  of  God— the 
trumpet  blast  which  usually  accompanies  God's  mani- 
festation In  glory  (Exodus  19. 16 ;  Psalm  47.  5) ;   here  the 
last  of  the  three  accompaniments  of  His  appearing :  as 
the  trumpet  was  used  to  convene  God's  people  to  tbeU 
solemn  convocations  (Numbers  10.  2, 10 ;  31.  6),  so  here  te 
summon  God's  elect  together,  preparatory  to  their  glorl 
flcatlon  with  Christ  (Psalm  50. 1-5;  Matthew  24.  81 ;  1  Co- 
rinthians 15. 52).  shall  rlsenrst — previously  to  the  living 
being  "  caught  up."    The  "  first"  here  has  no  reference  to 
the  first  resurrection,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  "  the  rest 
of  the  dead."    That  reference  occurs  elsewhere  (Matthew 
13.41,  42,60;  John  5.29;  1  Corinthians  15.23,  24;  Revelation 
20.  6,  6),  it  simply  stands  In  opposition  to  "  then,"  v.  17. 
First,  "the  dead  In  Christ"  shall  rise,  then  the  living 
shall  be  caught  up.    The  Lord's  people  alone  <rre  spoken 
of  here.    17.  we  which  are  alive  .  .  .  shall  be  caught 
up — after  having  been  "changed  In  a  moment"  (1  Corin- 
thians 15.  51,  52).    Again  he  says,  "  we,"  recommending 
thus  the  expression  to  Christians  of  all  ages,  each  genera- 
tion bequeathing  to  the  succeeding  one  a  continually  In- 
creasing obligation  to  look  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
[Edmunds.]    together    with    them— all    togethei :    the 
raised  dead,  and  changed  living,  forming  one  Joint  body. 
in  the  clouds — Greek,  "  In  clouds."    The  same  honour  is 
conferred  on  them  as  on  their  Lord.    As  He  was  taken  In 
a  cloud  at  His  ascension  (Acts  1.  9),  so  at  His  return  with 
clouds  (Revelation  1.  7),  they  shall  be  caught  up  In  clouds. 
The  clouds  are  His  and  their  triumphal  chariot  (Psalm 
104.  3;  Daniel  7.  13).   Ellicott  explains  the  Greek,  "  robed 
round  by  upbearing  olouds"  (Aids  to  Faith).    In  the  air- 
rather,   "into  the  air;"  caught  up  into   the  region  Just 
above  the  earth,  where  the  meeting  (cf.  Matthew  25.  1,  •) 
shall  take  place  between  them  ascending,  and  their  Lord 
descending  towards  the  earth.    Not  that  the  air  is  to  be 
the  place  of  their  lasting  abode  with  Him.    and  so  shall 
we  ever  be  with  the  Lord — no  more  parting,  and   n« 
more  going  out  (Revelation  3. 12j.    His  point  being  estab- 
lished, that  the  dead  In  Christ  shall  be  on  terms  of  equal 
advantage  with  those  found  alive  at  Christ's  coming,  a» 
leaves  undefined  here  the  other  events  foretold  elsewhere 
(as  not  being  necessary  to  his  discussion),  Christ's  relgs 
on  earth  with  His  saints  (1  Corinthians  6.  2,  8),  the  final 
judgment  and    glorification  of   His  saints  in   the  n»w 
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,vaa  and  earth.    18.  comfmt  out  another — In  yoar 
)n»  for  the  dead  (v.  13). 


CHAPTER     V. 
Ver.  1-2B.    The  Suddkn  nebs  of  Christ's  Coming  a  Mo- 
rrvn  fob  Watch  re  i„n  eus:  Various  Precepts  :  Prayer 

TOB  THBIK   BEINO    iTOtJND   BLAMELESS,    BODY,   SOUL,    AND 

Sriarr,  at  Christ's  Coming:  Conclusion.  1.  times— 
Jliegeneral  and  Indefinite  term  for  chronological  periods. 
MMU- the  opportune  times  (Daniel  7.  12;  Acta  1.  7). 
nnx  denote*  quantity ;  season,  quality.  Seasons  are  parts 
Of  time*,  ye  have  no  need— those  who  watch  do  not  need 
to  be  toldu>A«n  the  hour  will  come,  for  they  are  always 
ready.  [BENGEL.]  «.  as  a  thief  In  the  night— The  apos- 
9os  In  this  Image  follow  the  parable  of  their  Lord,  ex- 
pressing how  the  Lord's  coming  shall  take  men  by  sur- 
prise (Matthew  24. 43 ;  2Peter3. 10).  "  The  night  Is  wherever 
there  Is  quiet  unconcern."  [Bengel.]  "At  midnight" 
(perhaps  figurative:  to  some  parts  of  the  earth  It  will  be 
Mitral  night),  Matthew  25.  8.  The  thief  not  only  gives  no 
notice  of  his  approach,  but  takes  all  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  household  knowing  of  it.  So  the  Lord  (Revela- 
tion 18. 15).  Signs  will  precede  the  coming,  to  confirm  the 
patient  hope  of  the  watchful  believer ;  but  the  coming  It- 
self shall  be  sudden  at  last  (Matthew  24.  32-36;  Luke  21. 25- 
83,86).  cometh- present :  expressing  Its  speedy  and  awful 
certainty.  3.  they— the  men  of  the  world.  Verses  5,  8;  ch.  4. 
IS,  "others,"  all  the  rest  of  the  world  save  Christians. 
Peace— <Jndges  18.  7,  9,  27,  28 ;  Jeremiah  6.  14 ;  Ezeklel  13. 
10.)  then— at  that  very  moment  when  they  least  expect  It. 
Of.  the  case  of  Belshazzar,  Daniel  5.  1-5,  8,  9,  26-28;  Herod, 
Acts  12.  21-28.  sudden—"  unawares"  (Luke  21. 34).  as 
travail— "As  the  labour  pang"  comes  in  an  Instant  on 
ihe  woman  when  otherwise  engaged  (Psalm  48.  6;  Isaiah 
13.  8).  shall  not  Meape- Greek,  "  shall  not  at  all  escape." 
Another  awful  feature  of  their  ruin  :  there  shall  be  then 
ao  possibility  of  shunnlnglthowever  theydesire  lt(Amos 
t,  2,  3 ;  Revelation  8.  15, 18).  *.  not  In  darkness— not  In 
darkness  of  understanding  (»'.  «.,  spiritual  ignorance)  or 
:>f  the  moral  nature  («.  #.,  a  state  of  sin),  Epheslans  4. 18. 
*kat—  Greek,  "In  order  that:"  with  God  results  are  all 
purposed,  that  day—  Greek,  "THE  day:"  the  day  of  the 
Lord  (Hebrews  10. 25,  "the  day").  In  contrast  to  "dark- 
ness.'' overtake— unexpectedly  (of.  John  12.  35).  as  a 
thief— The  two  oldest  MSS.  read,  "as  (the  daylight  over- 
takes) thieves"  (Job  24.  17).  Old  MSS.  and  Vulgate  read  as 
Snglish  Version,  S.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  For  ye  are 
•11,"  Ac.  Ye  have  no  reason  for  fear,  or  for  being  taken 
by  surprise,  by  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord :  "  For 
re  are  all  sons  (so  the  Greek)  of  light  and  sons  of  day:"  a 
Hebrew  Idiom,  Implying  that  as  sons  resemble  their 
fathers,  so  you  are  in  character  light  (intellectually  and 
morally  illuminated  In  a  spiritual  point  of  view),  Luke 
18.  8 ;  John  12.  86.  are  not  of— i.  e.,  belong  not  to  night  nor 
darkness.  The  change  of  person  from  "  ye"  to  "we"  im- 
plies this :  Ye  are  sons  of  light  because  ye  are  Christians ; 
and  we.  Christians,  are  not  of  night  nor  darkness.  0. 
others— Gr««A:t  "the  rest"  of  the  world  :  the  unconverted 
(ch.  4. 13).  "Sleep"  here  Is  worldly  apathy  to  spiritual 
things  (Romans  13.  11 ;  Epheslans  5. 14) ;  in  v.  7,  ordinary 
deep  ;  in  v.  10,  death,  -watch— for  Christ's  coming,  lit.,  "  be 
wakeful."  The  same  Greek  occurs  1  Corinthians  16.  34;  2 
Timothy  2.  26.  be  sober— refraining  from  carnal  indul- 
gence, mental  or  sensual  (1  Peter  5.  8).  T.  This  verse  Is  to 
be  taken  in  the  literal  sense.  Night  Is  the  time  when 
sleepers  sleep,  and  drinking  men  are  drunk.  To  sleep  by 
day  would  Imply  great  Indolence;  to  be  drunken  by  day, 
^reat  shamelessness.  Now,  In  a  spiritual  sense,  "  we 
'""hrlgtlans  profess  to  be  day  people,  not  night  people; 
therefore  our  work  ought  to  be  day  work,  not  night 
work;  our  conduot  such  as  will  bear  the  eye  of  day, 
sad  snob  has  no  need  of  the  veil  of  night"  [Edmunds] 
n.  8).  *•  FtHth,  hope,  and  love,  are  the  three  pre-eml- 
ient  graces  (ch.  1.  8 ;  1  Corinthians  18.18).  We  must  not 
mly  be  awake  and  sober,  but  also  armed;  not  only 
watchful,  but  also  guarded.  The  armour  here  Is  only  de- 
In    Evhesians    8.   13-17.    also    offensive.      Here, 


therefore,  the    reference   is  to  the    Christian   means  u» 
being  guarded  against  being  surprised  by  the  day  of  th< 
Lord  as  a  thief  \r  the  night.    The  helmet  and  breastplatt 
defend  the  two  vital  parts,  the  head  and  the  heart  re- 
spectively.   "  'W  1th  head  and  heart  right,  the  whole  man 
Is  right."    [Edmunds.)    The  head  needs  to  be  kept  frone 
error,  the  heart  from  sin.    For  "the  breastplate  of  right- 
eousness," Epheslans  8.  14,  we  have  here  "the  breastplate 
of  lalth  and  love:"  for  the  righteousness  which  is  Imputed 
to  man  for  Justification,  is  "faith  working  by  love"  (Ro- 
mans 4.  3,  22-24 ;    Oalatians  5.  6).     Faith,  as  the   motive 
within,  and  love,  exhibited  in  outward  acts,  constitute  the 
perfection  of  righteousness.    In  Epheslans  6. 17  the  helmet 
is  "salvation;"  here,  "the  hope  of  salvation."     In  one 
aspect  "salvation"  Is  a  present  possession  (John  3.  38;  6. 
24;  1  John  5.  IS);  In  another,  It  is  a  matter  of  hope  (Ro- 
mans 8.  24,  25).    Our  Head  primarily  wore  the  "  breast- 
plate of  righteousness"  and  "helmet  of  salvation,"  thai 
we  might,  by  union  with  Him,  receive  both.    9.  For— As- 
signing the  ground  of  our  "  hopes"  (u.  8).    appointed  us— 
translate,  "set"  (Acts  13.  47),  in  His  everlasting  purpose  of 
love  (ch.  S.  3;  2  Timothy  1.  9).     Contrast   Romans  9.  22; 
Jude  4.    to — i.e.,  unto  wrath,    to  obtain — Greek,  "to  the 
acquisition  of  salvation:"  said,  according  to  Bengbl,  of 
one  saved  out  of  a  general  wreck,  when  all  things  else 
have  been  lost:  so  of  the  elect  saved  out  of  the  multitude 
of  the  lost  (2  Thessalonians  2.  13,  14).    The  fact  of  God's 
"appointment"  of  His   grace   "through    Jesus  Christ" 
(Ephesiaus  1.  5),  takes  away  the  notion  of  our  being  able 
to  "acquire"  salvation  of  ourselves.    Christ  "acquired  (so 
the  Greek  for  '  purchased*)  the  Church  (and  its  salvation) 
with  his  own  blood"  (Acts  20.  28);  each  member  is  said  te 
be  appointed  by  God  to  the  "acquiring  of  salvation."    In 
the  primary  sense,  God  does  the  work ;  in  the  secondary 
sense,  man  does  it.    10.  died  for  us—  Greek,  "in  onr  be- 
half."   whether  we  wake  or  sleep— whether  we  be  found 
at  Christ's  coming  awake,  i.  «.,  alive,  or  asleep,  i.e..  In  our 
graves,    together — all  of  us  together;  the  living  not  pre- 
ceding the  dead  in  their  glorification  "with  Him"  at  His 
coming  (ch.  4.  IS).    11.  comfort  yourselves—  Greek,  "one 
another."    Here  he  reverts  to  the  same  consolatory  strain 
as  In  ch.  4. 18.    one  another— rather  as  Greek,  "  Edify  (ye) 
the  one  the  other :"  "  Edify,"  lit.,  "  build  up,"  viz.,  in  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  by  discoursing  together  on  such  edifying 
topics  as  the  Lord's  coming,  and  the  glory  of  the  saints 
(Malachi  3. 18).    19.  beseech—"  Exhort"  is  the  expression 
in  v.  14;  here,  "we  beseech  you,"  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
favour  (Paul  making  the  cause  of  the  Thessalonlan  presby- 
ters, as  it  were,  his  own),    know-to  have  a  regard  and 
respect  for.    Recognize  their  office,  and  treat  them  ac- 
cordingly (cf.  1  Corinthians  16. 18)  with  reverence  and  with 
liberality  in  supplying  their  needs  (1  Timothy  6.  17).    The 
Thessalonlan  Church  having   been  newly  planted,  the 
ministers  were  necessarily  novices  (1  Timothy  8. 6),  which 
may  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  people's  treating 
them  with    less  respect.    Paul's  practice  seems  to  have 
been  to  ordain  elders  In  every  Church  soon  after  Its  estab- 
lishment (Acts  14.  23).     them   which   labour   .   .    .   are 
over  .  .  .  admonish  you — Not  three  classes  of  ministers, 
but  one,  as  there  is  but  one  article  common  to  the  thre« 
in  the  Greek.    "Labour"  expresses  their  laborious  life; 
"are  over  you,"  their  pre-eminence  as  presidents  or  su- 
perintendents ("  bishops,"  i.  e.,  overseers  Philipplans  1. 1, 
"them  that  have  rule  over  you,"  lit.,  leaders,  Hebrews  18, 
17;  "pastors,"  Ut.,  shepherds,  Epheslans  4.  11);  "admonish 
you,"  one  of  their  leading  functions;  the  Greek  is  "pat 
In  mind,"  implying  not  arbitrary  authority,  but  gentle, 
though  faithful,  admonition  (2  Timothy  2. 14, 24,  25;  1  Petoi 
5.  3).    in  the  Lord— Their  presidency  over  you  is  in  Divisn 
things;  not  In  worldly  affairs,  but  in  things  appertaining 
to  the  Lord.    13.  very  highly—  Greek,  "exceeding  abun- 
dantly."   fbr  their  work's  sake — the  high  nature  of  their 
work  alone,  the  furtherance  of  your  salvation  and  of  tb« 
kingdom  of  Christ,  should  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  clalns 
your  reverential    love.     At    the    same    time,   the    wore 
"  work,"  teaches  ministers  that,  whilst  claiming  the  rev. 
erence  due  to  their   office,  It  is  not  a  stneenre,  but  ■ 
"work:"  o£   " >abour"  (even  to  weariness:  so  the  Greet) 
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»,  12.     IM!  »!   |>eac«  among  yourselves — The  "and"  Is  not 
!n   the  original.     Let  there  not  only  be  peace  between 
ministers  and  their  Hocks,  but  also  no  party  rivalries 
among  yourselves,  one  contending  In  behalf  of  some  one 
favourite  minister,  another  in  behalf  of  another  (Mark  9. 
H)  •  1  Corinthians  1. 12;  4.  6).    14.  brethren— This  exhorta- 
tion to  "warn  (Greek,  'admonish,'  as  in  v.  12)  the  unruly 
(those  'disorderly'  persons,  2  Thessalonians  3.  6, 11,  who 
*ould  not  work,  and  yet  expected  to  be  maintained,  lit., 
s»W  of  soldiers  who  will  not  remain  in  their  ranks,  cf.  ch. 
4.  11 ;  also  those  Insubordinate  as  to  Church  discipline,  In 
relation  to  those  'over'  the  Church,  v.  12),  comfort  the 
feeble-minded"  (the  faint-hearted,  who  are  ready  to  sink 
"without  hope"  in  afflictions,  ch.  4.  18,  and  temptations), 
&c,  applies  to  all  clergy  and  laity  alike,  though  primarily 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  (who  are  meant  in  v.  12).    support 
—lit.,  lay  fast  hold  on  so  as  to  support,    the  weak— spirit- 
ually.   St.  Paul  practiced  what  he  preached  (1  Corinth- 
ians 9.  22).    be  patient  toward  all  men— There  is  no  be- 
liever who  needs  not  the  exercise  of  patience  "toward" 
him;  there  Is  none  to  whom  a  believer  ought  not  to  show 
It;  many  show  it  more  to  strangers  than  to  their  own 
families,  more  to  the  great  than  to  the  humble;  but  we 
ought  to  show  it  "  toward  all  men."    [Behoel.]    Cf.  "the 
long-suffering  of  our  Lord"  (2  Corinthians  10.  1 ;  2  Peter 
3.  15).    15.  (Romans  12.  17;  1  Peter  3.  9.)    unto  any  man— 
whether  unto  a  Christian,  or  a  heathen,  however  great 
the  provocation,    follow— as  a  matter  of  earnest  pursuit. 
16,17.  In  order  to  "rejoice  evermore,"  we  must  "pray 
without  ceasing."    He  who  Is  wont  to  thank  God  for  all 
things  as  happening  for  the  best,  will  have  continuous 
Joy.    [Theophylact.]    Ephesians  6.  18;  Phllippians  4.  4, 
6,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ...  by  prayer  and  supplication 
with  thanksgiving;"  Romans  14.  17,  "in  the  Holy  Ghost;" 
Romans  12.  12,  "In  hope;"  Acts  5.  41,  "in  being  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  Christ's  name ;"  James  1.  2,  in 
falling  "  into  divers   temptations."     The    Greek   is,  "  Pray 
ivWwut  intermission:"  without  allowing  prayerless  gaps  to 
Intervene  between  the  times  of  prayer.    18.  In  every 
thing — even  what  seems  adverse:  for  nothing  is  really  so 
cf.  Romans  8.  28;  Ephesians  5.  20).    See  Christ's  example 
Matthew  15.  36;  28.  27;  Luke  10.  21;  John  11.  41).    this— 
That  ye  should  "rejoice  evermore,  pray  without  ceasing, 
iand)  in  every  thing  give  thanks,"  "is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  (as  the  Mediator  and  Revealer  of  that  will, 
observe*!  by  those  who  are  in  Christ  by  faith,  cf.  Philip- 
plans  3.  14)  concerning  you."    God's  will  Is  the  believer's 
law.    Lachmann  rightly  reads  commas  at  the  end  of  the 
three  precepts  (v.  16,  17,  18),  making  "this"  refer  to  all 
three.    19.   Quench  not^-The  Spirit  being  a  holy  fire: 
'where  the  Spirit  Is,  He  burns"  [Bengkl]  (Matthew  3.  11; 
Acts  2.  8;  7.  51).    Do  not  throw  cold  water  on  those  who, 
under  extraordinary  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  stand  up 
to  speak  with  tongues,  or  reveal  mysteries,  or  pray  in 
the  congregation.    The  enthusiastic  exhibitions  of  some 
(perhaps  as  to  the  nearness  of  Christ's  coming,  exaggera- 
ting Paul's  statement,  2  Thessalonians  2.  2,  By  spirit),  led 
others  (probably  the  presiding  ministers,  who  had  not 
always  been  treated    with  due  respect  by  enthusiastic 
novices,  v.  12),  from  dread  of  enthusiasm,  to  discourage 
the   free   utterances   of    those    really    inspired,    in    the 
Church    assembly.     On    the   other    hand,    the   caution 
{v.  21)  was  needed,  not  to  receive   "all"   pretended  re- 
velations as  Divine,  without  "provlug"  them.    80.  pro- 
phesying*—whether  exercised  in  inspired   teaching,  or 
in    predicting    the    future.      "  Despised"    by    some    as 
beneath   "tongues,"   which    seemed    most   miraculous; 
therefore  declared    by   Paul    to  be  a  greater   gift    than 
tongues,  though  the  latter  were  moro  showy  \'l  Corin- 
thians 14.  5).     81,  83.   Some  of  the  oldest  MSS.   insert 
"But."    You  ought  indeed  not  to  "quench"  (lie  mani- 
festations of  "  the  Spirit,"  nor  "despise  prophesyings;" 
"but,"  at  the  same  time,  do  not  take  "all"  as  genuine 
which  professes  to  be  so;  "prove  (test)  all"  such  manifes- 
tations. The  means  of  testing  them  existed  in  the  Church, 
In  those  who  had  the  "discerning  of  spirits"  (1  Corin- 
tnians  12.  10;  14.29;  1  John  4. 1).    Another  sure  test,  which 
we  al«o  have,  is,  to  try  the  professed  revelation  whether  it 
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accords  with  Scripture,  as  the  noble  Bereans  dirt  (!«*'.»> 
8.  20 ;  Acts  17.  11 ;  Galatians  1. 8,  9).    This  precept  negative* 
the  Romish  priest's  assumption  of  Infallibly  laying  down 
the  law,  without  the  laity  having  the  right,  In  the  exer- 
cise of  private  Judgment,  to  test  it  by  Scripture.    Lock* 
says,  Those  who  are  for  laying  aside  reason  in  matte  rs  of 
revelation,  resemble  one  who  should  pvt  out  his  eyas  \t. 
order  to  use  a  telescope,    hold  fast  that  which  Is  good- 
Join  this  clause  with  the  next  clause  (v.  22),  not  merel; 
with  the  sentence  preceding.   As  the  result  of  your  "  prov- 
ing all  things,"  and   especially  all  prophesyings,  "  hrli 
fast  (Luke  8.  15;  1  Corinthians  11.  2;  Hebrews  2.  1)  the 
good,  and  hold  yourselves  aloof  from  every  appearance  of 
evil"  ("every  evil  species."  [Bkngkl  and  Wahi,]).    Do  not 
aecepteven  a  professedly  spirit-Inspired  communication, 
if  it  be  at  variance  with  the  truth  taught  yon  (2  Thessalo- 
nians 2.2).     Tittmann  supports   English  Version,  "from 
every  evil  appearance"  or  "semblance."    The  context, 
however,  does  not  refer  to  evil  appeararices  in  oubsklvm 
which  we  ought  to  abstain  from,  but.  to  holding  ourselves 
aloof  from  every  evil  appearance  in  others  ;  as  for  instance, 
in  the  pretenders  to  spirit-Inspired  prophesyings.     In 
many  cases  the  Christian  should  not  abstain  from  what 
has  the  semblance  ("appearance")  of  evil,  though  really 
good.    Jesus  healed  on  the  sabbath,  and  ate  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  acts  which  wore  the  appearance  of  evil, 
but  which  were  not  to  be  abstained  from  on  that  account, 
being  really  good.    I  agree  with  Tittmann  rather  than 
with  Bkngbl,  whom  Alford  follows.    The  context  fa- 
vours this  sense :  However  specious  bo  the  form  or  outward 
appearance  of  such  would-be  prophets  and  their  prophe- 
syings, hold  yourselves  aloof  from  every  such  form  when 
it  Is  evil,  lit.,  "  Hold  yourselves  aloof  from  every  evil  ap- 
pearance" or  "  form."    83.  the  very  God— rather  as  the 
Greek,  "  the  God  of  peace  Himself ;"  who  can  do  for  you  by 
His  own  power  what  /  cannot  do  by  all  my  monitions, 
nor  you  by  all  your  efforts  (Romans  16.  20 ;  Hebrews  I.\  20) 
viz.,  keep  you  from  all  evil,  and  give  you  all  that  is  g>od 
sanctify  you— for  holiness  is  the  necessary  condltioi   of 
"  peace"  (Phllippians  4.  6-9).   wholly— Greek,  (so  that  >  o» 
should  be)  "perfect  in  every  respect."  [Tittmann.]    bu«£ 
— t'.  e.,  "  and  so  (omit  J  pray  God  ;  not  in  the  Greek)  rnaj 
your  .  .  .  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved,"  <fcc. 
whole— A  different  Greek  word  from  "  wholly."  Translate, 
"Entire;"    with  none   of  the   integral    parts  wanting. 
[Tittmann.]    It  refers  to  man  in  his  normal  Integrity,  as 
originally  designed;  an  ideal  which  shall  be  attained  by 
the  glorified  believer.    All  three,  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 
each  in  its  due  place,  constitute  man   "entire."     Ths 
"spirit"  links  man  with  the  higher  Intell'gences  of  heav- 
en, and  Is  that  highest  part  of  man  which  is  receptive  of 
the  quickening  Holy  Spirit  (1  Corinthians  15.  47).    In  ths 
unspiritual,  the  spirit  is  so  sunk  under  the  lower  animal 
soul  (which  it  ought  to  keep  under),  that  such  are  termed 
"  auimal"  (English  Version,  sensual,  having  merely  th« 
body  of  organized  matter,  and  the  soul  the  immaterial  an- 
imating essence),  having  not  the  Spirit  (cf.  1  Corinthians 
2.  11;  Notes,  15.  44,  46-48;  John  3.  6).    The  unbeliever  shall 
rise  with  an  animal  (soul-animated)  body,  but  not  like  ths 
believer  with  a  spiritual  (spirit-endued)  body  like  Christ's 
(Romans  8. 11).  blameless  unto— rather  as  (freek,"  blame- 
lessly (so  as  to  be  in  a  blameless  state)  at  the  coming  o* 
Christ."    In  Het/rew,  "peace"  and  "wholly"  (perfect  in 
every  respect)  are  kindred  terms;    so  that  the  prayer 
shows  what   the  tide  "God  of  peace"  implies.    Benoju, 
takes  "  wholly"  s>s  collectively,  all  the  Thessalonians  with- 
out exception,  so  that  no  one  should  fail.    And  "whole" 
(entire),  individually,  each  one  of  them  entire,  with  "spirit, 
soul,  and  body."    The  mention  of  the  preservation  of  ths 
body  accords  with  the  subject  (ch.  4. 16).    Teench  better 
regards  "  wholly"  as  meaning  "  Having  perfectly  attained 
the  moral  end,"  viz.,  to  be  a  full-grown  man   in  Christ 
"  Whole,"  complete,  with  no  grace  which  ought  to  be  in  s 
Christian  want  lug.  84.  Faithful— to  His  covenant  prom- 
ises (John  10.  27-29;  1  Corinthians  1.  9;  10.  28;  Philipplam 
1.  6).    he  that  calleth  you— God,  the  caller  of  His  people 
will  cause  His  calling  not  to  fall  short  of  its  designed  eurt. 
do  it — preserve  and  present  you  blameless  at  the  eoinlns 
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H  Christ  (t>.  23  j  Romans  8.  30 ;  1  Peter  5.  10).   You  must  not  done  at.  a  particular  time.  The  earr  wtness  cf  h'.s  adju*- 

100k  at  the  foes  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  tlon  Implleshow  solemnly-important  he  felt  thisdlvlnely- 

on   the  left,  but  to  God's   faithfulness  to  His  promises,  inspired  message  to  be.    Also,  as  this  was  the  first  of  Um 

God's  Real  for  His  honour,  and  God's  love  for  those  whom  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  he  makes  this  the  oooct- 

He  calleth.    25.  Some  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Pray  ye  also  for  slon  of  a  solemn  charge,  that  so  Its  being  publlclv  reua 

(jit.,  xmcerning)  us ;"  make  us  and  our  work  the  subject  of  should  be  a  sample  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  oi 

,our  prayers,  even  as  we  have  been  Just  praying  for  you  the  others,  just  as  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  wer« 

y.  23).    O'.bers  omit  the  "  also."    The  clergy  need  much  publicly  read  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  still  read 

viae  prayers  of  their  flocks.   Paul  makes  the  same  request  in  the  synagogue.    Cf.  the  same  injunction  as  to  the  pub- 

-a  the  Epistles  to  Romans,  Epliesiaus,  Philippians,  Colos-  lie  reading  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  last  of  the  New  Testa- 

sians,  Philemon, and  2Corinthians;  not  so  In  the  Epistles  ment  canon  (Revelation  1.  S).    The  "all"  include*  women 

to  Timothy  and  Titus,  whose  Intercessions,  as  his  spirit-  and  children,  and  especially  those  who  could  not  read  it 

nal  sous,  he  was  already  sure  of;  nor  In  the  Epistles  to  1  themselves  (Deuteronomy  31.  12;  Joshua  8.  33-35).     What 

Corinthians  and  Galatians,  as  these  Epistles  abound  in  Paul  commands  with  an  adjuration,  Rome  forbids  under 

rebuke.  86.  Henc  Itappearsthls  Epistle  was  first  handed  a  curse.    [Bknokl.]    Though  these  Epistles  had  difficul- 

to  the  elders,  wliu  communicated  it  to  "the  brethren."  ties,  the  laity  were  all  to  hear  them  read  (1  Peter  4.  11;  1 

holy  kiss— pure  and  chaste.    "A  kiss  of  charity"  (1  Peter  Peter  3.  10;  even  the  very  young,  2  Timothy   1.  5;  3.  15), 

b.  14).    A  token  of  Christian  lellowship  in  those  days  (cf.  "  Holy"  is  omitted  before  "  brethren"  in  most  of  the  old- 

Luke  7.  45;  Acta  2U.  37),  as  It  is  a  common  mode  of  saluta-  est  MSS.,  though  some  of  them  support  it.    B8.  (Note,  I 

tlon  in  many  countries.    The  custom  hence  arose  in  the  Corinthians  13.  14.)    Paul  ends  as  he  began  (cL.  I.  1),  with 

early  Church  of  passing  the  kiss  through  the  congregation  "grace."    The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "Amen,"  which  probably 

»t  the  holy  communion  (Justin  Maktyk,  Apology,  1.  65;  was  the  response  of  the  Church  after  the  public  reading 

Apostolic  Cy>'i.itUvtiofia,2.  57),  the  men  kissing  the  men,  and  of  the  Epistle. 

the  women  the  women,  in  the  Lord.    So  in   the  Syrian  The  subscription  is  a  comparatively  modern  addition. 

Church  each  takes  his  neighbour's  right  hand,  and  gives  The  Epistle  was  not,  as  it  states,  written  from  Athens,  trai 

the  salutation,  "Peace."    27.  I  charge—  Greek,  "  I  adjure  from  Corinth;  for  it  is  written  in  the  names  of  Silas  and 

you."    read  iimio  all— viz.,  publicly  in  the  congregation  Timothy  (besides  Paul),  who  did  not  join  the  apostle  be- 

tt  •*  pan  t'ular  time.  The  Greek  aor:st  implies  a  single  act  fore  he  reached  the  latter  city  (Acts  18.  5). 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Its  Uknoinksess  is  attested  by  Polycakp  (Epistola  ad  Philippe.nses,  sec.  1 1 ),  who  alludes  to  oh.  3. 15.  Jusnw  Martti; 
Dialogue  with  Tryphonen  (p.  193.  32),  alludes  to  ch.  2.  3.  Irkn.*:u9  (3.  ch.  7.,  sec.  2)  quotes  ch.  2.  8.  Clembnt  or  aliias* 
©Hi a  quotes  ch.  3.  2,  as  Paul's  words  (Slromata,  1. 5.,  p.  551 ;  Pwdagogus,  1. 17).  Tkrtullian  (I)e  ResurrerUo  carnit,  ch.  34) 
Quotes  ch.  2. 1, 2,  as  part  of  Paul's  Epistle. 

Design.— The  accounts  from  Thessaloniea,  after  the  sending  of  the  first  Epistle,  represented  the  faith  and  love  of 
the  Christians  there  as  on  the  increase;  and  their  constancy  amidst  persecutions  unshaken.  One  error  of  doctrine, 
however,  resulting  in  practical  evil,  had  sprung  up  among  them.  The  apostle's  description  of  Christ's  sudden  second 
coming  (1  Thessalonlans  4. 13,  Ac,  and  5.  2),  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  at  any  time,  led  them  to  believe  it  was 
actually  at  hand.  Some  professed  to  know  by  "  the  Spirit"  (ch.  2.  2)  that  it  was  so;  and  others  alleged  that  Paul  had 
said  so  when  with  them.  A  letter,  too,  purporting  to  be  from  the  apostle  to  that  effect,  seems  to  have  been  circulated 
among  them.  (That  ch.  2.  2  refers  to  such  a  spurious  letter,  rather  than  to  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle,  appears  likely  from 
the  statement,  ch.  8. 17,  as  to  his  autograph  salutation  being  the  mark  whereby  his  genuine  letters  might  be  known.) 
Hence  some  neglected  their  dally  business  and  threw  themselves  on  the  charity  of  others,  as  if  their  sole  duty  was  to 
wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  error,  therefore,  needed  rectifying,  and  forms  a  leading  topic  of  the  second 
Epistle.  He  In  It  tells  them  (ch.  2),  that  before  the  Lord  shall  come,  there  must  first  be  a  great  apostasy,  and  the  Man 
e/  Sin  must  be  revealed;  and  that  the  Lord's  sudden  coming  is  no  ground  for  neglecting  dally  business ;  that  to  do  so 
■would  only  bring  scandal  on  the  Church,  and  was  contrary  to  his  own  practice  among  them  (ch.  3.  7-9),  and  that  th« 
faithful  must  withdraw  themselves  from  such  disorderly  professors  (ch.  3. 6, 10-15).  Thus,  there  are  three  division?  of 
the  Epistle:  (1.)  Ch.  1. 1-12.  Commendations  of  the  Thessalonlans'  faith,  love,  and  patience,  amidst  persecutions.  (2., 
Ch.  2. 1-17.  The  error  as  to  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  corrected,  and  the  previous  rise  and  downfall  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  foretold.  (8.)  Ch.  8. 1-16.  Exhortations  to  orderly  conduct  in  their  whole  walk,  with  prayers  for  them  to  the  God 
of  peace,  followed  by  his  autograph  salutation  and  benediction. 

Datb  of  Writing.— As  the  Epistle  is  written  in  the  joint  names  of  Timothy  and  Silas,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  at 
these  were  with  him  whilst  at  Corinth,  and  not  with  him  for  a  long  time  subsequently  to  his  having  left  that  city  (ol 
/tfitfi  18. 18,  with  19.22;  Indeed,  as  to  Silas,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  subsequently  with  Paul),  it  follows,  the 
place  of  writing  most  have  been  Corinth,  and  the  date,  during  the  one  "year  and  six  months"  of  his  stay  there,  Acta 
its.  11  {viz.,  beginning  with  the  autumn  of  a.  D.  52,  and  ending  with  the  spring  of  a.  d.  54),  say  about  six  months  after 
his  first  Epistle,  early  in  a.  d.  53. 

8TYI.K. — The  style  is  noi  ** Cerent  fro»n  that  of  most  of  Paul's  other  writings,  except  In  >.he  prophetic  portion  of  H 
oh.  2. 1-12),  which  Is  distinguish e-a  .'.  „r-  them  in  subject-matter.  As  la  usual  In  his  more  solemn  passages  (for  Instance, 
n  the  denunciatory  and  prophetic  portions  of  his  Epistles,  e.  g.,  cf.  Colossians  2.  8, 16,  with  v.  3  ;  1  Corinthians  16.  24-2S4, 
with  ».  8,  9;  Romans  1. 18,  with  v.  8, 10),  his  diction  here  Is  more  lofty,  abrupt,  and  elliptical.  As  the  formei  Epistl* 
Vwalls  mostly  on  the  second  Advent  in  its  aspect  of  glory  to  the  sleeping  and  the  living  saints  (1  Thessalonlans4. and 
.)  so  this  Epistle  dwells  mostly  on  it  In  Its  aspect  of  everlasting  destruction  to  the  wicked  and  him  who  shall  be  *.h< 
axis!  consummation  of  wickedness,  the  Man  of  Sin,  So  far  was  Paul  from  labouring  under  an  erroneous  iropressics 
vs  tore  CSirKt's  si**edv  coming,  when  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  (which  rationalists  Impute  to  him),  that  he  had  dletinm.fr 
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told  them,  when  he  was  with  them,  the  same  truths  as  to  the  apostasy  being  about  first  t<>  arise,  wh'oh  he  now  iu 
slats  upon  In  this  second  Epistle  (ch.  2.  5).  Several  points  of  coincidence  occur  between  th«  two  Eplst.es,  oonflrmini 
the  genuineness  of  the  latter.  Thus.  cf.  ch.  3.  2,  with  1  Thessalonlans  2. 15, 16;  again,  ch.  2.  9,  the  Man  of  Sin  "coming 
after  the  working  of  Satan,"  with  1  Thessalonlans  2. 18;  3.  5,  where  Satan's  Incipient  work  as  the  hinderer  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  tempter,  appears ;  again,  mild  warning  is  enjoined,  1  Thessalonlans  5. 14;  but,  in  this  second  Epistle,  wherj 
Che  evil  had  grown  worse,  stricter  discipline  (ch.  3. 6, 14) ;  "  withdraw  from"  the  "company"  of  such. 

Paul  probably  visited  Tbessalonica  on  his  way  to  Asia  subsequently  (Acts  20.  4),  and  took  with  him  thence  Arts- 
tarchus  and  Secundus,  Thessalonlans:  the  former  became  his  "companion  in  travel,"  and  shared  with  him  his  perils 
%t  Ephesns,  also  tnose  of  his  shipwreck,  and  was  his  "  fellow  prisoner"  at  Rome  ( Acts  27. 2 ;  Colosslans  4. 10;  Philemon 
M).    According  to  tradition  he  became  bishop  of  Apamea. 


CHAPTER     I. 

Ver.  1-12.  Address  and  Salutation:  Intboduction : 
Thanksgiving  fob  their  Growth  in  Faith  and  Love, 
and  for  thkib  patienck  in  peb8ecution8,  wnich  abb 
A  Token  for  Good  Eveblasting  to  them,  and  fob 
Perdition  to  their  Adversaries  at  Christ's  Coming: 
Pra  vkr  for  their  Perfection.  1.  in  God  our  Father 
— SSti  1 1  more  endearing  than  the  address,  1  Thessalonlans 
L  1,  "  In  God  THE  Father."  a.  from  God  our  Father— So 
some  oldest  M.SS.  read.  Others  omit  "our."  3.  we  are 
hound- Greek,  "We  owe  It  as  a  debt"  (ch.  2.  13).  They 
had  prayed  for  the  Thessalonlans  (1  Thessalonlans  3. 12) 
that  they  might  "Increase  and  abound  in  love;"  their 
pvayer  having  been  heard,  It  is  a  small  but  a  bouuden  re- 
turn for  them  to  make,  to  thank  God  for  it.  Thus,  Paul 
and  his  fellow-missionaries  practise  what  they  preach  (1 
Thessalonlans  5. 18).  In  1  Thessalonlans  1. 3,  their  thanks- 
giving was  for  the  Thessalonlans'  "faith,  love,  and  pa- 
tience;" here,  for  their  exceeding  growth  in  faith,  and  for 
tholr  charity  abounding,  meet— right.  "We  are  bound," 
expresses  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  from  Its  subjective 
side  as  an  inward  conviction.  "As  it  is  meet,"  from  the 
abjective  side  as  something  answering  to  the  state  of 
clroumstanoes.  [Alfobd.]  Observe  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  the  prayer  (1  Thessalonlans  3.  12,  "The 
Lord  make  you  to  abound  in  love")  and  the  answer, 
"The  love  of  every  one  of  you  all  toward  each  other 
aboundeth"  (cf.  1  Thessalonlans  4. 10).  4.  glory  In  you 
—make  our  boast  of  you,  lit.,  "In  your  case."  " Our- 
selves" implies  that  not  merely  did  they  hear  others 
■peaking  of  the  Thessalonlans'  faith,  but  tbey,  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  boasted  of  it.  Cf.  1  Thessalonlans  1. 
t,  wherein  the  apostle  said,  their  faith  was  so  well  known 
In  various  places,  that  he  and  his  fellow-missionaries  had 
no  need  to  speak  of  it;  but  here  be  says,  so  abounding  is 
their  love,  combined  with  faith  and  patience,  that  he  and 
bis  fellow-missionaries  themselves,  make  it  a  matter  of 
glorying  in  the  various  churches  elsewhere  (he  was  now 
at  Corinth  in  Achala,  and  boasted  there  of  the  fafth  of  the 
Macedonian  churches,  2  Corinthians  10.  15-17;  8.  1,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  glory  to  the  Lord),  not  only  looking 
forward  to  glorying  thereat  at  Christ's  coming  (1  Thessa- 
lonlans 2.  19),  but  doing  so  even  now.  patience— In  1 
Thessalonlans  1. 3,  "  patience  of  hope."  Here  hope  is  tacit- 
ly Implied  as  the  ground  of  their  patience;  v.  5,  7  state 
the  object  of  their  hope,  vix.,  the  kingdom  for  which  they 
suffer,  tribulations — lit.,  pressures.  The  Jews  wore  the 
Instigators  of  the  populace  and  of  the  magistrates  against 
Christians  (Acts  17.  6,  8).  which  ye  endure—  Greek,  "are 
(now)  enduring."  6.  Which— Your  enduring  these  tribu- 
lations is  a  "token  of  the  righteous  Judgment  of  God," 
saaulfested  In  your  being  enabled  to  endure  them,  and  In 
your  adversaries  thereby  filling  up  the  measure  of  their 
guilt.  The  judgment  is  even  now  begun,  but  its  consum- 
mation will  be  at  the  Lord's  coming.  David  (Psalm  73.  1- 
14)  and  Jeremiah  (12. 1-4)  were  perplexed  at  the  wicked 
prospering  and  the  godly  suffering.  But  Paul,  by  the 
,lght  of  the  New  Testament,  makes  this  fact  a  matter  of 
xmsolatlon.  It  Is  a  proof  (so  the  Greek)  of  the  future 
judgment,  which  will  set  to  rights  the  anomalies  of  the 
present  state,  by  rewarding  the  now  suffering  saint, 
and  by  punishing  the  persecutor.  And  even  now  "the 
'odge  of  all  the  earth  does  right"  (Genesis  18.  25);  for  the 
godly  are  In  themselves  sinful  and  need  chastisement  to 
«mes>d  them.    What  they  suffer  unjustly  at  Uhe  hands  or 


cruel  men  they  suffer  Justly  at  the  hands  of  God;  anc 
they  have  their  evil  things  here,  that  they  may  escape 
condemnation  with  the  world  and  have  their  good  thingx 
hereafter  (Luke  16.25;  1  Corinthians  11.32).    [Edmund*. 
that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy — expressing  the  pur- 
pose of  God's  "rlghteon8  Judgment"  as  regards  you.    f*)» 
which— Greek,  "in  behalf  of  which  ye  are  also  suffering' 
(cf.  Acts  5.  41;  9.  16;  Phlllppians  1.29).    "Worthy"  implies 
that,  though  men  are  justified  by  faith,  they  shall  be 
Judged  "according  to  their  works"  (Revelation  20.  K;  cf. 
1  Thessalonlans  2. 12;  1  Peter  1.6,7;  Revelation  20. 4).    Th« 
"also"  implies  the  connection  between  the  suffering  for  tht 
kingdom  and  bting  counted  worthy  of  it.    Cf.  Romans  8.  IT, 
18.    6.  seeing  (that)  it  is  a  righteous  thing— This  Justi- 
fies the  assertion  above  of  there  being  a  "righteous  judg- 
ment" (t>.  5),  viz.,  "seeing  that  It  is  (lit.,  'if  at  least,'  'if  est 
all  events  it  is')  a  righteous  thing  with  (i.  e.,  in  the  estima- 
tion of)  God"  (whloh,  as  we  all  feel,  It  certainly  is).    Oui 
own  Innate  feeling  of  what  is  Just,  In  this  confirms  what 
is  revealed,    recompense — requite  in  kind,  vit.,  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you  (affliction  to  those  that  afftiel 
you);  and  to  you  who  are  troubled,  rest  from  trouble.    T. 
rest— governed  by  "to  recompense"  (v.  6).    The  Greek  Is 
lit.  relaxation;  loosening  of  the  tension  which  had  pre- 
ceded ;  relaxing  of  the  strings  of  endurance  now  so  tightly 
drawn.    The  Greek  word  for  "  rest,"  Matthew  11. 28,  Is  dis- 
tinct, viz.,  cessation  from  labour.    Also,  Hebrews  4.  9,  "A 
keeping  of  sabbath."    with  us— viz.,  Paul,  Silas,  and  Tim- 
othy, the   writers,   who  are   troubled   like   yourselves 
when— «it   the   time  when,  Ac,  not   sooner,  not   later. 
with  his  mighty  angels — rather  as  the  Greek,  "  with  the 
angels  of  His  might,"  or  "power,"  i.  e.,  the  angels  who  are 
the  ministers  by  whom  He  makes  His  might  to  be  recog- 
nized (Matthew  18.  41,  42).    It  is  not  their  might,  but  Hxi 
might,  which  Is  the  prominent  thought.    8.  In  naming 
fire—  Greek,  "In  flame  of  Are;"  or,  as  other  oldest  MSS. 
read,  in  fire  of  flame.    This  flame  of  fire  accompanied  His 
manifestation  In  the  bush  (Exodus  3.  2);  also  His  giving 
of  the  law  at  Slnal  (Exodus  19. 18);  also  It  shall  accom- 
pany His  revelation  at  His  advent  (Danlei  7.  9, 10),  sym- 
bolizing His  own  bright  glory  and  H's  consuming  ven- 
geance against  His  foes  (Hebrews  10.  27;  12.  29;  2  Peter  1 
7, 10).    taking--^.,  "  giving"  them,  as  their  portion,  "  ven- 
geance."   know  not  God— The  Gentiles  primarily  (Psalm 
79.  6;  Galatlans  4.  8;  1  Thessalonlans  4.  5);  not  of  course 
those  involuntarily  not  knowing  God,  but  those  wilfully 
not  knowing  Him,  as  Pharaoh,  who  might  have  known 
God  If  he  would,  but  who  boasted  "I  know  not  the  Lord'' 
(Exodus  5.  2);  and  as  the  heathen  persecutors  who  might 
have  known  God  by  the  preaching  of  those  whom  ttey 
persecuted.    Secondarily,  all  who  "  profess  to  know  Goc 
but  tn  works  deny  Him"  (Titus  1. 16).    obey  not  the  Go*- 
pel— Primarily  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Romans  10.  8,  16) 
Secondarily,  all  who  obey  not  the  truth  (Romans  2.  8) 
Christ. — Omitted  by  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  others.    9.  'Who — Greek,  "Persons  who,"  Ac.    dcgtrue» 
tlon  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord — driven  far  from  Hit 
presence.    [Alford.]    The  sentence  emanating  from  H%n 
in  person,  sitting  as  Judge  [Bengel],  and  driving  them  fat 
from  Him  (Matthew  25.  41;   Revelation  6.  16;   12.  i4;  cf.  1 
Peter  3.  12;  Isatah  2.  10, 19i     "The  presence  of  the  Lord' 
Is  the  source  whence  the  sentence  goes  forth ;  "  the  glorr 
of  His  power"  Is  the  instrument  whereby  the  sentence  b 
oarrlea  into  execution.    [Edmunds.]    But  Ajlfo^1*  bette. 
Interprets  the  latter  clause  (see  v.  10),  driven  "Jrom  1A» 
manifestation    of   His    power   in  the   glori/loation  or   Ift 
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mi*ut."    Oast  out  from  the  pretence  of  the  Lord  Is  the  Idea 
tt  the  root  of  eternal  death ;  the  lavr  of  evil  left  to  Its  un- 
restricted working,  without  one  counteracting  influence 
of  the  presence  of  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  light  and 
nollness  (Isaiah  66.  24;  Mark  9.  44).    10.  "When  he  shall 
have  come."    glorified  In  his  salnu— as  the  element  and 
anirror  ih  which  His  glory  shall  shine  brightly  (John  17. 
10  <,      admired  In  all  them  that  belle-re—  Greek,  "them 
that  believed."    Once  they  believed,  now  they  see:  they  had 
taken   His  word  on  trust.    Now  His  word  is  made  good 
and  they  need  faith  no  longer.    With  wonder  all  celestial 
intelligences  (Ephesians  3.  10)  shall  see  and  admire  the 
Redeemer  on  account  of  the  excellencies  which  He  has 
wrought  in  them,    because,  &c. — Supply  for  the  sense, 
among  whom  {viz.,  those  who  shah  be  found  to  have  be- 
lieved) you,  too,  shall  be ;  "  because  our  testimony  unto 
(so  the  Greek  for  ■  among')  you  was  believed"  (and  was  not 
rejected  as  by  those  "  who  obey  not  the  Gospel,"  v.  8).    The 
early  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  not  abstract  discus- 
sions, but  a  testimony  to  facts  and  truths  experimentally 
known  (Luke  24.  48;  Acts  1.  8).    Faith  is  defined  by  Bishop 
Pearson  as  "an  assent  unto  truths,  credible  upon  the 
testimony  of  God,  delivered  unto  us  by  the  apostles  and 
prophets"  (originally  delivering  their  testimony  orally, 
but  now  in  their  writings).    "  Glorified  In  His  saints"  re- 
minds us  that  holiness  is  glory  in  the  bud;  glory  is  holiness 
manifested.     11.  Wherefore — Greek,   "With  a  view   to 
which,"  viz.,  His  glorification  in  you  as  His  saints,    also 
—We  not  only  anticipate  the  coming  glorification  of  our 
Lord  in  Hit  taints,  but  we  also  pray  concerning  (so  the  Greek) 
you.     our  God — whom  we  serve,    count  you  worthy 
-Th8  prominent  position  of  the  "you"  in   the  Greek 
makes  it  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence.    May  you  be 
found  among  the  saints  whom  God  shall  count  worthy 
of  their  calling  (Ephesians  4.  1) !     There  Is  no  dignity 
In  us  Independent  of  God's  calling  of  us  (2  Timothy  1. 
9).    The  calling  here  Is  not  merely  the  first  actual  call, 
bn    the  whole  of  God's  electing  act,  originating  in  His 
"  purpose  of  grace  given  us  In  Christ  before  the  world 
began  "  and  having  its  consummation  in  glory,  the  good 
pleasure  of,  <fec. — on  the  part  of  God.  [Bkngicl.]    faith— 
on  four  part.    Alford  refers  the  former  clause,  "good 
treasure,"  Ac,  also  to  man,  arguing  that  the  Greek  for 
j^odneu  is  never  applied  to  God,  and  translates,  "All  [i.  e., 
svery  possible]  right  purpose  of  goodness."  Wahl,  "All 
sweetness  of  goodness,"  (.  e.,  impart  in  full  to  you  all  the 
refreshing  delights  of  goodness.    I  think  that,  as  in  the 
previous  and  parallel  clause,  "calling"  refers  to  God's 
purpose;  and  as  the  Greek  for  "good  pleasure"  mostly  is 
used  of  God,  we  ought  to  translate,  "  fulfil  (His)  every  gra- 
tious  purpose  of  goodness"  (on  your  part),  i.  e.,  fully  perfect 
In   you  all  goodness  according  to  His  gracious  purpose. 
Thus,  "the  grace  of  our  God,"  v.  12,  corresponds  to  God's 
'good  pleasure"  here,  which  confirms  the  English  Version, 
just  as  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  is  parallel  to 
"work  of  faith,"  as  Christ  especially  Is  the  object  of  faith. 
"  The  work  of  faith ;"  Greek, "  (no  article ;  supply  from  the 
previous  clause  all)  work  of  faith;"  faith  manifested  by 
uxrrk,  which  Is  its  perfected  development  (James  1.4;  cf. 
Note,  1  Thessalonlans  1.  3).     Working  reality  of  faith,    with 
power- Greek, "  IN  power,"  t.  «., " powerfully  juifl.1  in  vou" 
(Colossians  1.  11).    IS.  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus — our 
Lord  Jesus  in  Hit  manifested  personality  as  the  God-man. 
In  you,  and  ye  In  him— reciprocal  glorification ;  cf.  Isa- 
iah 28.  6,  "The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  ...  a  crown  of  glory 
and  ...  a  diadem  of  beauty  unto  .  .  .  His  people,"  with 
Isaiah  62.  3,  "Thou  (Zion)  shall  be  a  crown  of  glory  In  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem,"  Ac.  (John  21. 10; 
Galatlans  1.24;   1  Peter  4.14).     The  believer's  graces  re- 
dound to  Christ's  glory,  and  His  glory,  as  their  Head, 
reflects  glory  on  them  as  the  members,    the  grace  of  our 
Sod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— There  is  but  one  Greek 
article  to  both,  Implying  the  inseparable  unity  of  God  and 
he  Lord  Jesus. 
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v«x.  1-1z    correction  of  thbir  error  as  to  christ's 
joYBDIate  Coming.  The  Apostasy  that  must  Prbckdb 
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rr.  Exhortation  to  Steadfastness,  Introduced  wtpmi 
Thanksgiving  for  their  Election  by  God.    l.  Mow— 

rather,  "  But;"  marking  the  transition  from  his  prayers 
for  them  to  entreaties  to  them,  -we  beseech  you — Of 
"entreat  you."  He  uses  affectionate  entreaty  to  win 
them  over  to  the  right  view,  rather  than  stern  reproof. 
by— rather,  "with  respect  to;"  as  the  Greek  for  "of"(l 
Corinthians  1.  8).  our  gathering  together  unto  him— 
the  consummating  or  final  gathering  together  of  the 
saints  to  Him  at  His  coming,  as  announced,  Matthew  24. 
31 ;  1  Thessalonlans  4.  17.  The  Greek  noun  Is  nowhere  else 
found  except  Hebrews  10.  25,  said  of  the  assembling  together 
of  believers  for  congregational  worship.  Our  Instinctive 
fears  of  the  Judgment  are  dispelled  by  the  thought  Of 
being  gathered  together  unto  Him  ("even  as  the  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  uuder  her  wings"),  which  ensures 
our  safety.  2.  soon — on  trifling  grounds,  without  due 
consideration,  shaken — lit.,  tossed  as  ships  tossed  by  an 
agitated  sea.  Cf.  for  the  same  Image,  Ephesians  4. 14.  In 
mind— rather  as  the  Greek,  "from  your  mind,"  i.  «.,  from 
your  mental  steadfastness  on  the  subject,  troubled— 
This  verb  applies  to  emotional  agitation;  as  "shaken"  to 
intellectual,  by  spirit— by  a  person  professing  to  have  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (1  Corinthians  12.  8-10;  1  John  4.  1-8). 
The  Thessalonlans  had  been  warned  (1  Thessalonlans  6. 
20,  21)  to  "prove"  such  professed  prophesyings,  and  to 
"hold  fast  (only)  that  which  Is  good."  by  word — of 
mouth  (of.  v.  5, 15) ;  some  word  or  saying  alleged  to  be  that 
of  St.  Paul,  orally  communicated.  If  oral  tradition  wa« 
liable  to  such  perversion  in  the  apostolic  age(cf.  a  similar 
Instance,  John  21.23),  how  much  more  in  our  agel  by 
letter  as  from  m — purporting  to  be  from  us,  whereas  It 
is  a  forgery.  Hence  he  gives  a  test  by  which  to  know  his 
genuine  letters  (ch.  3  17).  day  of  Chrlst^The  oldest  MSH. 
read,  "day  of  the  Lord."  Is  at  hand— rather,  "is  immedi- 
ately imminent,"  lit.,  "is  present;"  "is  instantly  coming." 
Christ  and  His  apostles  always  taught  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  coming  is  at  hand;  and  It  is  not  likely  that  Paul 
would  imply  anything  contrary  here;  what  he  denies  Is, 
that  it  is  so  immediately  imminent,  instant,  or  present,  as  to 
Justify  the  neglect  of  every-day  worldly  duties.  Chbys- 
ostom,  and  after  him  Alford,  translates,  "Is  [already] 
present"  (cf.  2  Timothy  2.  18),  is  a  kindred  error.  But 
in  2  Timothy  3.  1,  the  same  Greek  verb  is  translated 
"come."  Wahl  supports  this  view.  The  Greek  In 
usually  used  of  actual  presence;  but  Is  quite  susceptible 
of  the  translation,  "is  all  but  present."  3.  by  any  means 
— Greek,  "  in  any  manner."  Christ,  In  Matthew  24.  4,  gives 
the  same  warning  in  connection  with  the  same  event. 
He  had  indicated  three  ways  (v.  2)  In  which  they  might 
be  deceived  (cf.  other  ways,  v.  9,  ana  Matthew  24.  5,  24).  a 
falling  away— rather  as  the  Greek,  "the  falling  away," 
or  "apostasy,"  viz.,  the  one  of  which  "I  told  you"  before 
(v.  5),  "  when  I  was  yet  with  you,"  and  of  whtoh  the  Lord 
gave  some  intimation  (Matthew  24. 10-12;  John  5.  43).  that 
man  of  sin  be  revealed — the  Greek  order  is,  "And  there 
have  been  revealed  the  man  of  sin."  As  Christ  was  first 
in  mystery,  and  afterwards  revealed  (1  Timothy  8.  16),  s* 
Antichrist  (the  term  used  1  John  2.  18 ;  4.  3)  is  first  in  mys 
tery,  and  afterwards  shall  be  developed  and  revealed  («. 
7-9).  As  righteousness  found  Its  embodiment  in  Christ, 
"the  Lord  our  righteousness,"  so  "sin"  shall  have  He 
embodiment  in  "  the  man  of  sin."  The  hindering  powei 
meanwhile  restrains  its  manifestation;  when  that  shall 
be  removed,  then  this  manifestation  shall  take  plaee. 
The  articles,  "the  apostasy, "  and  "Vie  man  of  sin,"  may 
also  refer  to  their  being  well  known  as  foretold  by  Dai»iel  7 
8,  25,  "  the  little  horn  speaking  great  words  against  tht 
Most  High,  and  thinking  to  change  times  and  laws ;"  ant' 
11.  36,  the  wilful  king  who  "shall  exalt  and  magnify  him 
self  above  every  God,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  thing* 
against  (he  Uod  of  gods;  neither  shall  he  regard  Hj»y 
God."  ttxe  son  of  perdition— a  title  applied  besides  to 
Judas  (the  traitor,  John  17. 12),  and  to  none  else.  Anti- 
christ (the  second  "  beast"  coming  up  out  of  tn*  earth; 
therefore  shall  at  first  be  "like  a  lamb,  whilst  he  speaks 
as  a  dragon"  (Revelation  13.  11);  "coming  in  poaoeaoty 
and  by  flatteries,"  "  working  deceitfully,"  but  "his  lnwr1 
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sfeah  be  against  the  holy  covenant"  (Daniel  11.21,23,23, 
90).  Seeds  of  "  the  falling  away"  soon  appear  (1  Timothy 
i.  1-3),  but  the  full  development  and  concentration  of 
these  anti- Christian  elements  in  one  person  are  still  to 
appear.  Contrast  the  King  of  Zlon's  coming  as  Jesus: 
(L)  Righteous  or  Just;  (2.)  having  solvation;  (3.)  lowly; 
whereas  Antichrist  Is  (1.)  "  The  man  of  (the  embodiment 
of)  sin;  (2.)  the  son  of  perdition  ;  (3.)  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  worshipped.  He  is  the  son  of  perdition,  as  con- 
signing many  to  It,  and  finally  doomed  to  it  himself 
Revelation  17.  8, 11).  "He  whose  essence  and  inheritance 
s  perdition."  [Alfokd.]  As  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is 
Irst  brought  before  ns  in  the  abstract,  then  in  the  con- 
crete, the  King,  the  Lord  Jesus ;  so  here,  first  we  have  (v. 
T)  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  then  "  the  iniquitous  one"  (v. 
<).  Doubtless  "  the  apostasy"  of  Romanism  (the  abstract) 
is  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  the  working  of  the  mys- 
'■vy  of  iniquity,  and  its  blasphemous  claims  for  the  Pope 
'the  concrete)  are  forerunners  of  the  final  concentra- 
tion of  blasphemy  In  the  man  of  sin,  who  shall  not 
merely,  as  the  Pope,  usurp  God's  honour  as  vicegerent 
of  God,  but  oppose  God  openly  at  last.  4.  Daniel  11. 
1S,  37  is  here  referred  to.  The  words  used  there  as  to 
Antiochus  Eplphanes,  St.  Paul  implies,  shall  even  be 
rooro  applicable  to  the  man  of  sin,  who  is  the  New 
Testament  actual  Antichrist,  as  Antiochus  was  the 
Old  Testament  typical  Antichrist.  The  previous  world- 
kingdoms  had  each  one  extraordinary  person  as  its  re- 
presentative head  and  embodiment  (thus  Babylon  had 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  2.  38,  end ;  Medo-Persla  had  Cy- 
rus ;  Greece  had  Alexander,  and  Antiochus  Eplphanes,  the 
forerunner  of  Antichrist) ;  so  the  fourth  and  last  world- 
kingdom,  under  which  we  now  live,  shall  have  one  final 
head,  the  concentrated  embodiment  of  all  the  sin  and  law- 
less iniquity  which  have  been  In  Pagan  and  Papal  Rome. 
Rome's  final  phase  will  probably  be  an  unholy  alliance 
oetween  Idolatrous  superstition  and  godless  Infidelity. 
Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself— There  Is  but  one 
Greek  article  to  both  participles,  implying  that  the  reason 
why  he  opposeth  himself  is  In  order  that  he  may  exalt  him- 
ir'f  above,  4c.  Alfobd  takes  the  former  clause  absolutely, 
"  He  that  withstands  (Chbist),"  i.  e.,  Antichrist  (1  John  2. 
18).  As  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament  period, 
Israel  apostate  allied  itself  with  the  heathen  world-power 
against  Jesus  and  His  apostles  (Luke  23. 12;  andatThessa- 
lonica.  Acts  17.5-8),  and  was  in  righteous  retribution  pun- 
ished by  the  instrumentality  of  the  world-power  Itself 
(Jerusalem  being  destroyed  by  Rome),  Daniel  9.  26,  27;  so 
the  degenerate  Church  (become  an  "harlot"),  allying 
Itself  with  the  godless  world-power  (the  "  beast "  of  Reve- 
lation) against  vital  religion  (i.  e.,  the  harlot  sitting  on  the 
beast),  shall  be  Judged  by  that  world-power  which  shall 
be  finally  embodied  in  Antichrist  (Zecharlah  13.  8,9;  14.2; 
Revelation  17.  16,  17).  In  this  early  Epistle,  the  apostate 
Jewish  Church  as  the  harlot,  and  Pagan  Rome  as  the 
beast,  form  the  historical  background  on  which  Paul 
draws  his  prophetic  sketch  of  the  apostasy.  In  the  Pasto- 
ral Epistles,  which  were  later,  this  prophecy  appears  in 
connection  with  Gnosticism,  which  had  at  that  time  in- 
fected the  Church.  The  harlot  (the  apostate  Church)  is 
first  to  be  Judged  by  the  beast  (the  world-power)  and  its 
kings  (Revelation  17.  16);  and  afterwards  the  beasts  and 
their  allies  (with  the  personal  Antichrist  at  their  head, 
who  seems  to  rise  after  the  Judgment  on  the  harlot,  or 
apostate  Church)  shall  be  Judged  by  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Himself  (Revelation  19.  20).  Anti-Christian  tendencies 
produce  different  Antichrists;  these  separate  Antichrists 
■hall  hereafter  find  their  consummation  in  an  individual 
exceeding  them  all  In  the  intensity  of  his  evil  character. 
IAcberlkn.]  But  Judgment  soon  overtakes  him.  He  is 
necessarily  a  child  of  death,  immediately  after  his  ascent 
iks  the  beast  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  going  into  perdition  (Reve- 
lation 17.  8,  11).  Idolatry  of  self  ,  spiritual  pride,  and  rebellion 
against  God,  are  his  characteristics  ;  as  Chrixt-worship,  hu- 
mjilUy,  and  dependence  on  God,  characterize  Christianity. 
He  not  merely  assumes  Christ's  character  (as  the  "  false 
l*i nut*."  Matthew 24.  24),  but  "opposes"  Christ.  The  Greek 
1'tpliw*  one  situated  on  an  opposite  side  (cf.  1  John  2.  22:  2 
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John  7).  One  who,  on  the  destruction  of  every  rellgloa. 
shall  seek  to  establish  his  own  throne,  and  for  God's  great 
truth,  "  God  is  man,"  to  substitute  his  own  lie,  "  Man  If 
God."  [TBENCH.]  above  all  that  Is  called  God— (I  Co- 
rinthians 8.  6.)  The  Pope  (for  instance,  Clement  VI  ;  has 
even  commanded  the  angels  to  admit  Into  Paradise,  •  »th- 
out  the  alleged  pains  of  purgatory,  certain  souls.  But  still 
this  is  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Antichrist,  who  wiU 
not,  as  the  Pope,  act  in  God's  name,  but  against  God.  ©i 
that  is  worshipped— Rome  here  again  gives  a  presage  of 
Antichrist.  The  Greek  Is  Sebasma;  and  Sebastus  Is  tl»€ 
Greek  for  Augustus,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  secula. 
ruler  and  divine  vicegerent.  The  Papacy  has  risen  on  the 
overthrow  of  Caesar's  power.  Antichrist  shall  exalt  him- 
self above  every  object  of  worship,  whether  on  earth  as  the 
Caesar,  or  In  heaven  as  God.  The  various  preflguration* 
of  Antichrist,  Mohammed,  Rome,  Napoleon,  and  modern 
Infidel  secularism,  contain  only  some,  not  all,  his  character- 
istics. It  is  the  union  of  all  in  some  one  person  that  shall 
form  the  full  Antichrist,  as  the  union  in  one  Person,  Je- 
sus, of  all  the  types  and  prophecies  constituted  the  full 
Christ.  [Olshausen.J  in  the  temple  of  God  .  .  .  that 
he  Is  God—"  He  will  reign  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  " 
(Daniel  7.  25),  t.  e.,  three  and  a  half  years,  and  will  sit  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  then  the  Lord  shall  come  from 
heaven  and  cast  him  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  shall  bring 
to  the  saints  the  times  of  their  reigning,  the  seventh  day 
of  hallowed  rest,  and  give  to  Abraham  the  promised  in- 
heritance." [IBEN.BUB,  Adversus  Harreses,  30.  4.]  showing 
himself— with  blasphemous  and  arrogant  display  (cf.  a 
type,  Acts  12.  21-23).  The  earliest  Fathers  unanimously 
looked  for  a  personal  Antichrist.  Two  objections  exist 
to  Romanism  being  regarded  the  Antichrist,  though  pro- 
bably Romanism  will  leave  its  culmination  in  him:  (1.)  So 
far  Is  Romanism  from  opposing  all  that  is  called  God,  that 
adoration  of  gods  and  lords  many  (the  Virgin  Mary  and 
saints)  is  a  leading  feature  in  it ;  (2.)  the  Papacy  has  ex- 
isted for  more  than  twelve  centuries,  and  yet  Christ  Is  not 
come,  whereas  the  prophecy  regards  the  final  Antichrist 
as  short-lived,  and  soon  going  to  perdition  through  the 
coming  of  Christ  (Revelation  17. 8, 11).  Gregory  the  Grew 
declared  against  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tha' 
whosoever  should  assume  the  title  of  "  universal  bishop" 
would  be  "the  forerunner  of  Antichrist."  The  Papacy 
fulfilled  this  his  undesigned  prophecy.  The  Pope  has 
been  called  by  his  followers,  "Our  Lord  God  the  Pop©;" 
and  at  his  Inauguration  In  St.  Peter's,  seated  in  his  chair 
upon  the  high  altar,  which  Is  treated  as  his  footstool,  b« 
has  vividly  foreshadowed  him  who  "  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God."  An  objection  fatal  to  In- 
terpreting the  temple  of  God  here  as  the  Church  (1  Corinth- 
ians 3. 16, 17;  6. 19)  is,  the  apostle  would  never  designate  the 
apostate  anti-Christian  Church  "  the  temple  of  God."  It  is 
likely  that,  as  Messiah  was  revealed  among  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  so  Antlmessiah  shall  appear  among  them 
when  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  after  they  have  re- 
built their  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  Daniel  11.  41,  45  («ee 
my  notes  there),  corresponds,  "He  shall  enter  the  glorious 
land  (Judea),  and  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his 
palaces  between  the  seas  In  the  glorious  holy  mountain ;'' 
and  then  (Daniel  12.  1)  "Michael,  the  great  prince,  shall 
stand  up"  to  deliver  God's  people.  Cf.  Note,  Daniel  9.  X. 
27.  Also  the  king  of  Assyria,  type  of  Autlchrlst(Isaiahl4 
12-14).  "Lucifer"  (a  title  of  Messiah,  assumed  by  Anti- 
christ, Revelation  22. 16);  "I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God."  "  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  t)\e  congre- 
gation (i,  e.,  God's  place  of  meeting  His  people  of  old,  the 
temple),  in  the  sides  of  the  north  (Psalm  48.  2) ;  I  will  be  like 
the  Most  High."  Revelation  11.  1,  2,  "The  temple  of  God 
.  .  .  the  holy  city"  (viz.,  Jerusalem,  Matthew  4.  6),  of. 
Psalm  68.  18,  29,  referring  to  a  period  since  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, therefore  not  yet  fulfilled  (Isaiah  2. 1-3;  Ezeklel,  cut 
40.-44. ;  Zecharlah  14. 16-20 ;  Malachl  3. 1).  "In  the  temple  « 
God,"  implies  that  it  is  an  internal,  not  an  external,  enenij 
which  shall  assail  the  Church.  Antichrist  shall,  the  firm 
three  and  a  half  years  of  the  prophetical  week,  ke«p  the 
covenant,  then  break  It  and  usurp  Divine  honours  In  th* 
midst  of  the  week.    Some  think  Antichrist  will  be  a  fsn- 
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i.t  all  events  he  will,  "by  flatteries,  bring  many,  not 
only  of  the  Gentiles,  but  also  of  "  the  tribes  "  of  Israel  (so 
the  Greek  for  "kindreds,"  Revelation  11.  8,  9),  to  own  him 
a.s  their  long-looked -for  Messiah,  in  the  same  "city  where 
our  Lord  was  crucified."  "Sltteth"  here  implies  his  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  power  and  majesty  in  opposition 
to  Him  who  "sltteth  on  the  right  liana  of  the  Majesty 
m  high"  (Hebrews  1.  3),  and  who  shall  come  to  "sit" 
'.here  where  the  usurper  had  sat  (Matthew  26.  64). 
Vote,  Daniel  9.  27;  Revelation  11.  2,  3,  9,  11.  Cf.  Eze- 
ilel  28.  2,  3,  6,  9,  10,  13,  14,  18,  as  to  Tyre,  the  type  of 
Antichrist,  characterized  by  similar  blasphemous  arro- 
gance. 5.  Remember,  Ac— Confuting  those  who  repre- 
sent Paul  as  having  laboured  under  error  as  to  Christ's 
Immediate  coming  when  writing  his  first  Epistle,  and  as 
now  correcting  that  error.  I  told  you— more  than  once, 
lit.,  "  I  was  telling,"  or  "  used  to  tell."  6.  now  ye  know — 
by  my  having  told  you.  The  power  must  have  beeu  one 
"known"  to  the  Thessalonlaus.  what  withholricth— 
that  which  liolds  hlm&acfc;  "keeps  him  in  check:"  the 
power  that  has  restrained  the  man  of  sin  from  his  full 
and  final  development,  Is  the  moral  and  conservative  influ- 
ence o/  political  states  [OlSHAUSEN]:  the  fabric  of  human 
polity  as  a  coercive  power ;  as  "  he  who  now  letteth  "  refers 
to  those  who  rule  that  polity  by  which  the  great  upburstiug 
of  godlessness  Is  kept  down.  [Alford.]  The  "  what  wlth- 
holdeth "  refers  to  the  general  hindrance;  "he  who  now 
letteth,"  to  the  person  in  whom  that  hindrance  is  summed  up. 
Romanism,  as  a  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  was  thus  kept 
In  check  by  the  Roman  emperor  (the  then  representative 
of  the  coercive  power)  until  Constantlne,  having  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  the  Roman  bishop 
by  degrees  first  raised  himself  to  precedency,  then  to  pri- 
macy, and  then  to  sole  empire  above  the  secular  power. 
The  historical  fact  from  which  Paul  starts  in  his  predic- 
tion, was  probably  the  emperor  Claudius'  expulsion  of 
the  Jews,  the  representative  of  the  anti-Christian  adver- 
sary In  Paul's  day,  from  Rome,  thus  "  withholding  "  them 
In  some  degree  in  their  attacks  on  Christianity  ;  this  sug- 
gested the  principle  holding  good  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
feuout  to  find  Its  final  fulfilment  in  the  removal  of  the 
withholding  person  or  authority,  whereupon  Antichrist  in 
Ms  worst  shape  shall  start  up.  that  he  might  be — Greek, 
"  In  order  that:"  ye  know  that  which  keeps  him  back,  in 
God's  purposes,  from  being  sooner  manifested,  "  in  order 
that  he  may  be  revealed  In  his  own  time  "  (i.  e.,  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  him  as  his  proper  time  for  being  man- 
ifested), not  sooner  (cf.  Daniel  11.  35).  The  removal  of  the 
•nthholding  power  will  be  when  the  civil  polity,  derived 
from  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  to  be,  in  its  last  form, 
divided  Into  ten  kingdoms  (Revelation  17.  3, 11-13),  shall, 
with  its  leading  representative  head  for  the  time  being 
i"he  who  now  letteth,"  Greek,  "  withholdeth,"  as  in  v.  6), 
field  to  the  prevalent  godless  "lawlessness"  with  "the 
lawless  one  "  as  Its  embodiment.  T7ie  elect  Church  and  the 
Spirit  cannot  well  be,  as  De  Burgh  suggests,  the  withhold- 
mg  power  meant ;  for  both  shall  never  be  wholly  "  taken 
out  of  the  way  "  (Matthew  28.  20).  However,  the  testimony 
of  the  elect  Church,  and  the  Spirit  in  her,  are  the  great  hin- 
drance to  the  rise  of  the  apostasy ;  and  it  Is  possible  that, 
though  the  Lord  shall  have  a  faithful  few  even  then,  yet 
the  full  energy  of  the  Spirit  in  Uie  visible  Church,  counter- 
acting the  energy  or  "  working  "  of  "  the  mystery  of  law- 
lessness "  by  the  testimony  of  the  elect,  shall  have  been 
so  far  "  taken  out  of  the  way,"  or  set  aside,  as  to  admit  the 
manifestation  of  "the  lawless  one;"  and  60  De  Burgh's 
view  may  be  right  (Luke  18.  8;  Revelation  11.  3-12).  This 
was. a  power  of  which  the  Thessalonians  might  easily 
"  know  "  through  Paul's  Instruction.  7.  the  mystery  of 
Iniquity— the  counterwork  to  "  the  mystery  of  godliness  " 
(1  Timothy  8. 16).  Anti-Christlanlty  latently  working,  as 
distinguished  from  Its  final  open  manifestation.  "Mys- 
tery "  in  8criptnre  means,  not  what  remains  always  a 
secret,  but  that  which  is  for  a  while  hidden,  but  in  due 
tnnf»  manifested  (cf.  Epheslans  3.  4,  5).  Satan  will  resort 
to  a  mode  of  opposition  more  conformed  to  the  then  im- 
minent "appearing"  and  "presence"  of  the  Savlonr,  and 
•  ill  anticipate  Him  with  *  last  effort  to  maintain  the  do- 


minion of  the  world  [De  BuBGH],Just  as  at  llli  first  ao- 
vent  he  rushed  Into  open  opposition,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  bodies  of  men.  " Iniquity,"  Greek,  lawlessness ;  Je- 
flant  rejection  of  God's  law  (cf.  Ntte,  Zeehaiiah  5.  9,  10>. 
"  Wickedness"  {translated  by  the  uXX.  by  the  same  Greek, 
meaning  "lawlessness,"  which  St.  Paul  employs  here), 
embodied  there  as  a  woman,  answers  to  "  Uie  mystery  of 
Iniquity,"  here  embodied  finally  In  "  the  man  ul  sin:"aa 
the  former  was  ultimately  banished  for  ever  from  tl»* 
Holy  Land  to  her  own  congenial  soli,  Babylon,  so  Iniquity 
and  the  man  of  sin  snail  fall  before  Michael  and  the  Lord 
Himself,  who  shall  appear  as  the  Deliverer  of  His  people 
(Daniel  12.  1-3;  Zecharlah  14.  3-9).  Cf.  Matthew  12.  43.  The 
Jewish  nation  dispossessed  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  demon 
of  idolatry  being  cast  out  through  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, receives  ultimately  a  worse  form  of  the  evil  spirit, 
Christ-opposing  self-righteousness.  Also,  the  Christian 
Church  In  course  of  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  de- 
mon of  Romish  idolatry,  then  dispossessed  of  it  by  tha 
Reformation,  then  its  house  "garnished"  by  hypocrisy, 
secularity,  and  rationalism,  but  "swept  empty  "  of  living 
faith,  then  finally  apostatizing  and  repossessed  by  "  the 
man  of  sin,"  and  outwardly  destroyed  for  a  brief  tlms 
(though  even  then  Christ  shall  have  witnesses  for  him 
among  botli  the  Jews,  Zecharlah  13.  9,  and  Gentiles,  Mat- 
thew 28.  20),  when  Christ  shall  suddenly  come  (Daniel  11, 
32-15;  Luke  18.7,8).  already— (3  John  9.  10;  Colosslans  2. 
18-23;  1  Timothy  4.  1)— cf.  "even  now  already"  (1  John  2. 
IS;  4.  3)  as  distinguished  from  "  in  his  own  time  "  of  being 
revealed  hereafter.  Antiquity,  it  appears  from  hence.  Is 
not  a  justification  for  unscrlptural  usages  or  dogmas, 
since  these  were  "  already,"  even  in  Paul's  time,  begin- 
ning to  spring  up  :  the  written  word  is  the  only  sure  test. 
"Judaism  infecting  Christianity  is  the  fuel;  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  is  the  spark."  "It  Is  one  and  the  same  lm- 
purtty  diffusing  itself  over  many  ages."  [Bkngei,.]  only 
he  who  now  letteth  will  let — The  Italicized  words  are  no 
in  the  Greek.  Therefore,  translate  rather,  "Only  (i.e.,  the 
continuance  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity-working  will  b 
only)  until  he  who  now  withholdeth  (the  same  Greek  as  In 
v.  6)  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  "  Only  (wailing,  Hebrews 
10.  13)  until  he,"  &c.  Then  It  will  work  no  longer  In  mys- 
tery, but  In  open  manifestation.  8.  Translate,  "The  law- 
less one;"  the  embodiment  of  all  the  godless  "lawless- 
ness "  which  has  been  working  in  "  mystery  "  for  ages  («. 
7):  "the  man  of  sin  "  (v.  3).  whom  the  Lord— Some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "the  Lord  Je.tus."  How  awful  that 
He  whose  very  name  means  God-Saviour,  should  appear 
as  the  Destroyer  ;  but  the  salvation  of  the  Church  requires 
the  destruction  of  her  foe.  As  the  reign  of  Israel  in  Ca- 
naan was  ushered  In  by  Judgments  on  the  nations  for  apos- 
tasy (tot  the  Canaanltes  were  originally  worshippers  or 
the  true  God:  thus  Melchlsedek,  king  of  dalem,  was  the 
"priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  Genesis  14.  18:  Amnion 
and  Moab  came  from  righteous  Lot),  so  the  Son  of  David's 
reign  in  Zion  and  over  the  whole  earth,  Is  to  be  ushered 
In  by  Judgments  on  the  apostate  Christian  world,  eon- 
sume  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  destroy — So  Daniel  7.  26,  "consume 
and  destroy ;"  Daniel  11.  45.  He  shall  "  consume  "  him  by 
His  mere  breath  (Isaiah  11. 4;  30.  33):  the  sentence  of  Judg- 
ment being  the  sharp  sword  that  goeth  out  of  His  mouth 
(Revelation  19. 15,  21).  Antichrist's  manifestation  and  de- 
struction are  declared  In  the  same  breath  ;  at  his  greatest 
height  he  is  nearest  his  fall,  like  Herod  his  type  (Isaiah  1 
24-27;  Acts  12.  20-23).  As  the  advancing  fire,  whilst  still  at 
a  distance  consumes  little  insects  [Chrysostom]  by  it* 
mere  heat,  so  Christ's  mere  approach  is  enough  to  con 
sume  Antichrist.  The  mere  "  appearance  of  the  coratugt ' 
of  the  Lord  of  glory  is  sufficient  to  show  to  Antlchrlcri 
his  perfect  nothingness.  He  is  seized  and  "cast  allv* 
Into  the  lake  of  fire"  (Revelation  19.  20).  So  the  world- 
kingdoms,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  beast,  give  plac* 
to  that  of  the  Son  of  man  and  His  saints.  The  Greek 
for  "destroy  "  means  "  aholish  "  (the  same  Greek  is  so 
translated,  2  Timothy  1.  10);  i.e.,  cause  every  vestige  ot 
him  to  disappear.  Cf.  as  to  Gog  attacking  Israel  and  dtv 
stroyed  by  Jehovah  (Ezeklel  38.  and  39.),  so  as  not  to  leav 
a  vestige  of  liirv      «vlth  the  brightness  of  his  comliw 
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OtmH,  "  the  manifestation  (or  appearance)  of  His  presence  :" 
the  first  outburst  of  His  advent— the  first  gleam  of  His 
l>rer.en?«—  is  enough  to  abolish  utterly  all  traces  of  Anti- 
vhrtst,  as  darkness  disappears  before  the  dawning  day. 
Next,  his  adherents  are  "  slain  with  the  sword  out  of  His 
mouth"  (Revelation  19.21).  Benqel's  distinction  between 
"the  appearance  of  His  coming"  and  the  "coming"  It- 
S3lf  Is  not  Justified  by  1  Timothy  8. 14;  2  Timothy  1. 10;  4. 
X,  3;  Titus  2.  IS,  where  the  same  Greek  for  appearing  (Bhig- 
Uth  Version,  here  "  the  brightness")  plainly  refers  to  the 
coming  itself.  The  expression,  "  manifestation  (appearing) 
of  His  presence,"  1b  used  in  awful  contrast  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  wicked  one  In  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  9. 
whose  coming— The  same  Greek  as  was  used  for  the 
Lord's  coming  (v.  8)  or  personal  "presence."  Is— In  its  essen- 
tial character,  after — according  to  the  working  ("en- 
ergy") of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  the  energy  or  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  In  the  Church  (Note,  Epheslans  1.  19).  As 
Christ  Is  related  to  God,  so  Is  Antichrist  to  Satan,  his 
<ylsible  embodiment  and  manifestation:  Satan  works 
through  him.  Revelation  13.2,  "The  dragon  gave  him 
(the  beast)  his  power  .  .  .  seat  .  .  .  great  authority." 
lying  wonders—  lit.,  "wonders"  or  "prodigies  of  false- 
hood." His  "power,  signs,  and  wonders,"  all  have  false- 
hood tor  their  base,  essence,  and  aim  (John  8.  44).  [Al- 
JTOBD.j  In  Matthew  24.  24  Jesus  Implies  that  the  miracles 
,  shall  be  real,  though  demoniac,  such  mysterious  effects 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  as  we  read  of  In  the  case  of  the 
i£gyptlan  sorcerers,  not  such  as  Jesus  performed  In  their 
character,  power,  or  aim;  for  they  are  against  the  re- 
vealed Word,  and  therefore  not  to  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dences of  truth ;  nay,  on  the  authority  of  that  sure  Word 
of  prophecy  (here,  and  Matthew  24.  24),  to  be  known  and 
rejected  as  wrought  In  support  of  falsehood  (Deuteronomy 
18. 1-8,5;  Galatlans  1.  8,  9;  Revelation  13.  11-15;  19.  20).  The 
same  three  Greek  words  occur  for  miracles  of  Jesus  (Acts  2. 
Zi,  and  Hebrews  2.  4);  showing  that  as  the  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians Imitated  Moses  (2  Timothy  8. 1-8),  so  Antichrist 
tries  to  Imitate  Christ's  works  as  a  "sign,"  or  proof  of  di- 
vinity. 10.  decei  .-ablenesst — rather  as  Greek,  "deceit  of 
(to  promote)  unrighteousness"  (v.  12).  In— The  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions  omit  "In."  Translate,  "Unto  them  that  are 
perishing"  (2  Corinthians  2. 15, 16 ;  4. 3) :  the  victims  of  him 
whose  very  name  describes  his  perishing  nature,  "the 
■on  of  perdition ;"  In  contrast  to  you  whom  (v.  13)  "  God 
hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  to  salvation  through  sanc- 
Hflcation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  because— 
Ui.,  "  in  requital  for;"  in  Just  retribution  for  their  having 
no  love  for  the  truth  which  was  within  their  reach  (on  ac- 
count of  Its  putting  a  check  on  their  bad  passions),  and 
for  their  having  "pleasure  In  unrighteousness"  (v.  12;  Ro- 
mans 1. 18) ;  they  are  lost  because  they  loved  not,  but  re- 
jected, the  truth  which  would  have  saved  them,  received 
not—  Greek,  " welcomed  not;"  admitted  it  not  cordially. 
love  of  the  truth— not  merely  love  of  truth,  but  love  of 
vhk  truth  (and  of  Jesus  who  Is  the  Truth,  In  opposition  to 
Satan's  "lie,"  v.  9, 11;  John  8.  42-44),  can  sate  (Epheslans 
4.  21).  We  are  required  not  merely  to  assent  to,  but  to  love 
the  truth  (Psalm  119.  97).  The  Jews  rejected  Him  who 
came  In  His  Divine  Father's  name ;  they  will  receive  Anti- 
christ ooming  In  his  own  name  (John  5.  43).  Their  pleas- 
ant sin  shall  prove  their  terrible  scourge.  11.  for  this 
cause—  Because  "  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth." 
The  best  safeguard  against  error  Is  "  the  love  of  the  truth." 
■hall  •end—  Greek,  "sends,"  or  "Is  sending;"  the  "delu- 
sion" is  already  beginning.  God  Judicially  sends  hard- 
ness of  heart  on  those  who  have  rejected  the  truth,  and 
give*  them  np  In  righteous  Judgment  to  Satan's  delu- 
sions (Isaiah  6.  9, 10 ;  Romans  1.  24-26,  28).  They  first  cast 
off  the  love  of  the  truth,  then  God  gives  them  up  to 
Satan's  delusions,  then  they  settle  down  Into  "  believing 
the  He."  an  awful  climax  (1  Kings  22.  22,  23;  Ezeklel  14.  9; 
Job  12.  18;  Matthew  24.  5, 11 ;  1  Timothy  4.  1).  strong  de- 
Sitston—  Greek,  "  the  powerful  working  of  error,"  answering 
to  th«  energising  "  working  of  Satan"  (v.  9) ;  the  same  ex- 
oreMiion  as  Is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost's  operation  in 
b«ll«vers :  "powerful"  or  "effectual  (energising)  work- 
ing"  (Kphe«lan«   L  19).    belle-re    a  lie— rather   "the  He" 


which  Antichrist  tells  them,  appealing  to  his  miracles  at 
proofs  of  It  (v.  9;.    13.  they  all  .  .  .  damned— rather  ai 

Greek,  "  that  all,"  Ac  He  here  states  the  general  proposi- 
tion which  applies  specially  to  Antichrist's  adherents. 
Not  all  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  other  antl-ChrUtian 
systems,  shall  be  damned,  but  only  "all  who  believed 
not  the  truth"  when  offered  to  them,  "  but  had  pleasure  In 
unrighteousness"  (Romans  1.82;  2.8).  Love  of  unright- 
eousness being  the  great  obstacle  to  believing  the  truth.  18. 
But— In  delightful  contrast  to  the  damnation  of  the 
lost  (v.  12)  stands  the  "  salvation"  of  Paul's  converts,  aw 
bound— In  duty  (ch.  1.  3).  thanks  to  God— not  to  our- 
selves, your  ministers,  nor  to  you,  our  converts,  bo- 
loved  of  the  Lord— Jesus  (Romans  8. 87 ;  Galatlans  2.  20 ; 
Epheslans  5.  2,  25).  Elsewhere  God  the  leather  Is  said  to 
love  us  (v.  16;  John  3.  16;  Epheslans  2.  4;  Colosslans  3. 12). 
Therefore  Jesus  and  the  Father  are  one.  from  the  be- 
ginning—" before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (Ephe- 
slans 1.  4;  cf.  1  Corinthians  2.  7;  2  Timothy  1.  9);  in  con- 
trast to  those  that  shall  "worship  the  beast,  whose  names 
are  not  written  In  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  (Revelation  13.  8).  Some  of 
the  oldest  MSS.  read  as  English  Version,  but  other  oldest 
MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "  as  first-fruits."  The  Thessalo- 
nians  were  among  the  first  converts  in  Europe  (cf.  Ro- 
mans 16.  5 ;  1  Corinthians  16. 15).  In  a  more  general  sense, 
It  occurs  In  James  1. 18;  Revelation  14.  4;  so  I  understand 
it  here  Including  the  more  restricted  sense,  chosen  yon 
—The  Greek  Is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  "elected,"  im- 
plying His  eternal  selection;  but  taken  for  Himself,  Imply- 
ing His  having  adopted  them  in  His  eternal  purpose.  It 
Is  found  in  the  LXX.  (Deuteronomy  7. 7 ;  10. 15).  through 
—rather  as  Greek,  "  in  sanctiflcatlon"  as  the  element  In 
which  the  choice  to  salvation  h;i<l  place  (cf.  1  Peter  1. 2),  stand- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  "  unrighteousness,"  the  element  In 
which  Antichrist's  followers  are  given  over  by  God  to 
damnation  (v.  12).  of  the  Spirit — wrought  by  the  Spirit 
who  sanctifies  all  the  elect  people  of  God,  first  by  eter- 
nally consecrating  them  to  perfect  holiness  In  Christ 
once  for  all,  next  by  progressively  imparting  it.  belief 
of  the  truth— contrasted  with  "believed  not  the  truth' 
(v.  12).  14.  you— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  us."  by  on* 
Gospel  — "  through"  the  Gospel  which  we  preach.  U> 
.  .  .  glory— in  v.  13  it  was  "  salvation,"  i.  «.,  deliver- 
ance from  all  evil,  of  body  and  soul  (1  Thessalonians 
5.9);  here  It  is  positive  good,  even  "glory,"  and  that 
"  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  Himself,  which  believers 
are  privileged  to  share  with  Him  (John  17.22,24;  Ro- 
mans 8. 17,  29 ;  2  Timothy  2. 10).  15.  Therefore— God's 
sovereign  choice  of  believers,  so  far  from  being  a 
ground  for  inaction  on  their  part,  is  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  action  and  perseverance  in  it.  Cf.  the  argu- 
ment, Phillppians  2.  12,  13,  "Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation, fob  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,"  Ac.  W« 
cannot  fully  explain  this  in  theory;  but  to  the  sincere 
and  humble,  the  practical  acting  on  the  principle  U 
plain.  "Privilege  first,  duty  afterwards."  [Edkvnm.] 
■tand  fast— so  as  not  to  be  "  shaken  or  troubled"  (t>.  2). 
hold-  so  as  not  to  let  go.  Adding  nothing,  subtracting 
nothing.  [Bengel.]  The  Thessalonians  had  not  held 
fast  his  oral  Instructions,  but  had  Buffered  themselves 
to  be  Imposed  upon  by  pretended  spirit-revelations, 
and  words  and  letters  pretending  to  be  from  Paul  (v.  2), 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  Instantly  Im- 
minent." traditions  —  truths  delivered  and  transmitted 
orally,  or  In  writing  (ch.  3.  6;  1  Corinthians  11.  2;  Greek, 
"traditions").  The  Greek  verb  from  which  the  noua 
comes,  is  used  by  Paul,  1  Corinthians  11.  23;  15.  3.  From 
the  three  passages  in  which  "tradition"  is  used  in  a  good 
sense,  Rome  has  argued  for  her  accumulation  of  unin- 
spired traditions,  virtually  overriding  God's  word,  whilst 
put  forward  as  of  co-ordinate  authority  with  it.  She  for- 
gets  the  ten  passages  (Matthew  15.  2,  3,  6;  Mark  7.  3,  S,  8,  t 
13;  Galatlans  1. 14  'Colossians  2.  8)  stigmatizing  man's  UN** 
spit  ed  traditions.  Not  even  the  apostles'  sayings  were  all 
Inspired  (e.  g.,  Peter's  dissimulation,  Galatlans  1  11-14) 
but  only  when  they  claimed  to  be  so,  as  in  their  word* 
afterwards  embodied  in   their  canonical  writings.    Orsv 
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inspiration  was  necessary  In  their  case,  until  the  canon 
of  the  written  Word  should  be  complete;  they  proved 
their  possession  of  Inspiration  by  miracles  wrought  In 
support  of  the  new  revelation,  which  revelation,  more- 
aver,  accorded  with  the  existing  Old  Testament  revela- 
tion; an  additional  test  needed  besides  miracles  (cf.  Deu- 
teronomy 18.  1-fl;  Acts  17.  11).  When  the  canon  was 
complete,  the  Infallibility  of  the  living  men  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  written  Word,  now  the  sole  unerring  guide, 
interpreted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Little  else  has  come  clown 
to  as  by  the  most  ancient  and  universal  tradition  save 
litis,  »ne  ail-sufHclency  of  Scripture  for  salvation.  There- 
fore, by  tradition,  we  are  constrained  to  cast  off  all  tra- 
dition not  contained  in,  or  not  provable  by,  Scripture, 
rhe  Fathers  are  valuable  witnesses  to  historical  facts,  which 
give  force  to  the  intimations  of  Scripture :  such  as  the 
Christian  Lord's  day,  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Tradition  (In  the 
sense  human  testimony)  oannot  establish  a  doctrine,  but 
can  authenticate  a  fact,  such  as  the  facts  Just  mentioned. 
Inspired  tradition,  In  St.  Paul's  sense,  is  not  a  supple- 
mentary oral  tradition  completing  our  written  Word,  but 
It  is  identical  with  the  written  Word  now  complete;  then 
the  latter  not  being  complete,  the  tradition  was  neces- 
sarily In  part  oral,  in  part  written,  and  continued  so  until, 
the  latter  being  complete  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  the 
last  apostle,  the  former  was  no  longer  needed.  Scripture 
Is.  according  to  Paul,  the  complete  and  sufficient  rule  In 
all  that  appertains  to  making  "  the  man  of  God  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works"  (2  Timothy  3.  16, 
17).  It  is  by  leaving  St.  Paul's  God-inspired  tradition  for 
human  traditions  that  Rome  has  become  the  forerunner 
and  parent  of  the  Antichrist.  It  is  striking  that,  from 
this  very  chapter  denouncing  Antichrist,  she  should  draw 
an  argument  for  her  "traditions"  by  which  she  fosters 
aiti-Chrlstlanlty.  Because  the  apostles'  oral  word  was 
as  trustworthy  as  their  written  word,  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  oral  word  of  those  not  apostles  is  as  trust- 
worthy as  the  written  word  of  those  who  were  apostles  or 
inspired  evangelists.  No  tradition  of  the  apostles  except 
their  written  word,  can  he  proved  genuine  on  satisfactory 
evidence.  We  are  no  more  bound  to  accept  implicitly  the 
Fathers'  interpretations  of  Scripture,  because  we  accept 
the  Scripture  canon  on  their  testimony,  than  we  are 
bound  to  accept  the  Jews'  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, because  we  accept  the  Old  Testament  canon  on 
their  testimony,  our  Epistle— as  distinguished  from  a 
"letter  as  from  us,"  v.  2,  viz.,  that  purports  to  be  from  us, 
but  is  not.  He  refers  to  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nlans. 16,  17.  himself— by  His  own  might,  as  contrasted 
with  our  feebleness ;  ensuring  the  efficacy  of  our  prayer. 
Here  our  Lord  Jesus  stands  first;  In  1  Thessalonlaus  3.  11, 
"God  our  Father."  which,  .  .  .  loved  us— in  the  work 
of  our  redemption.  Referring  both  to  our  Lord  Jesus  (Ro- 
mans 8.  87 ;  Galatlans  2.  20)  and  Ood  our  Father  (John  3. 
16).  everlasting  consolation— Not  transitory,  as  worldly 
eonsolatlons  in  trials  (Romans  8.  38,  89).  This  for  all  time 
present,  and  then  "  good  hope"  for  the  future.  [Alford.] 
through  grace— rather  as  Greek,  "  in  grace ;"  to  be  Joined 
to  "hath  given."  Grace  Is  the  element  in  which  the  gift 
was  made,  comfort  your  hearts— unsettled  as  you  have 
been  through  those  who  announced  the  immediate 
eoming  of  the  Lord,  good  word  and  work — The  oldest 
MSS.  invert  the  order,  "  work  and  word."  Establishment 
In  these  were  what  the  young  converts  at  Thessalonica 
seeded,  not  fanatical  teaching  (cf.  1  Corinthians  15.  58). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-18.  Hb  Askb  thkib  Praykks  :  His  Confidence 
w  them  :  Prayer  for  them  :  Charges  against  Dis- 
<RDBRX.T  Idle  Conduct;  his  own  Example:  Conclu- 
ding Prater  and  Salutation,  l.  Finally— lit.,  "  As  to 
What  remains."  may  have  free  course—  lit.,  "  may  run ;" 
spread  rapidly  without  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  Its  course, 
ftiat  the  new-«>reatlng  word  may  "run"  as  "swiftly"  as 
the  creative  word  at  the  first  (Psalm  147. 15).  The  opposite 
•  the  word  of  God  being  "  bound"  (2  Timothy  2.  9).    glori- 


fied—by  sinners  accepting  It  (Acts  18.  48;  Galatlans  1.  £j 
24).  Contrast  "evil  spoken  of"  (1  Peter  4.  14).  as  it  to 
with  you— <1  Thessalonlans  1.  6;  4.  IP;  5.  11.)  3.  that  w« 
.  .  .  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  .  .  .  men — lit.,  men 
out  of  place,  inept,  unseemly :  out  of  the  way  bad :  mors 
than  ordinarily  bad.  An  undesigned  coincidence  with 
Acts  18.  5-9.  Paul  was  now  at  Corinth,  where  the  Jews 
"opposed  themselves"  to  his  preaching;  in  answer  to  hit 
prayers  and  tnose  of  his  converts  at  Thessalonica  and 
elsewhere,  "the  Lord,  In  vision,"  assured  him  of  exemp- 
tion from  "  the  hurt,"  and  of  success  In  bringing  In 
"much  people."  On  the  unreasonable,  out-of-the-way 
perversity  of  the  Jews,  as  known  to  the  Thessalonlans. 
see  1  Thessalonlans  2.  15,  16.  have  not  faith— or  as  Qreek, 
"the  faith"  of  the  Christian:  the  only  antidote  to  what 
Is  "  unreasonable  and  wicked."  The  Thessalonlans,  from 
their  ready  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  (1  Thessalonlans  L 
5,6),  might  think  "all"  would  similarly  receive  It;  but 
the  Jews  -were  far  from  having  such  a  readiness  to  believe 
the  truth.  3.  faithful— alluding  to  "  faith  "  (v.  2) :  though 
many  will  not  believe,  the  Lord  (other  very  old  MSS.  reart 
"  God  ")  is  still  to  be  believed  In  as  faithful  to  His  prom- 
ises (1  Thessalonlans  5.  24  ;  2  Timothy  2.  13).  Faith  on  the 
part  of  man,  answers  to  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  God. 
•tabllsh  you— as  he  had  prayed  (ch.  2.  17).  Though  It  wm 
on  himself  that  wicked  men  were  making  their  onset,  he 
turns  away  from  asking  the  Thessalonlans'  prayers  for 
his  deliverance  (v.  2:  so  unselfish  was  he,  even  In  relig- 
ion), to  express  his  assurance  of  their  establishment  In 
the  faith,  and  preservation  from  evil.  This  assurance 
thus  exactly  answers  to  his  prayer  for  them,  ch.  2. 17, "  Our 
Lord  .  .  .  stablish  you  in  every  good  word  and  work."  He 
has  before  his  mind  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil:"  where,  as  here, 
the  translation  may  be, "  from  the  evil  one :"  the  great  hln- 
derer  of  "  every  good  word  and  work."  Cf.  Matthew  18.  19, 
"  the  wicked  one."  4.  we  have  confidence  In  the  Lord— 
as  "  faithful  "  (».  8).  Have  confidence  in  no  man  when  left 
to  himself.  [Bengel.]  that  ye  both  do— Some  of  the  old- 
est MSS.  Insert  a  clause,  "That  ye  both  have  done  "  before, 
"and  are  doing,  and  will  do."  He  means  the  majority  by 
"ye,"  not  all  of  them  (cf.  v.  11 ;  ch.  1.  8;  1  Thessalonlans  8. 
6).  8.  If  "  the  Lord  "  be  here  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Corinthians 
8.  17),  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  will  ocour  in  this 
verse,  love  of  God — love  to  God.  patient  waiting  for 
Christ— rather  as  Qreek,  "  the  patience  (endurance)  of 
Christ,"  vit.,  which  Christ  showed  [Alford]  (ch.  2.  4;  1 
Thessalonlans  1.  8).  Estius,  however,  supports  English 
Version  (cf.  Revelation  1.  9;  8.  10).  At  all  events,  this 
grace,  "patience,"  or  persevering  endurance,  is  connected 
with  the  "  hope"  (1  Thessalonlans  1.  3, 10)  of  Christ's  coming. 
In  Alford's  translation  we  may  compare  Hebrews  12.  1,  2, 
"Run  with  patience  (endurance)  .  .  .  looking  to  Jesus  .  .  . 
who,  for  the  Joy  that  was  before  Him,  endured  the  cross:" 
so  we  are  to  endure,  as  looking  for  the  hope  to  be  realized 
at  His  coming  (Hebrews  10.  36,  87).  6.  we  command  you 
—Hereby  he  puts  to  a  particular  test  their  obedience  In 
general  to  his  commands,  which  obedience  he  had  recog- 
nized In  v.  4.  withdraw— lit.,  to  furl  the  sails:  as  we  say, 
to  stter  clear  of  (cf.  v.  14).  Some  had  given  up  labour  as 
though  the  Lord's  day  was  Immediately  coming.  He  had 
enjoined  mild  censure  of  such  In  1  Thessalonlans  5.  14, 
"Warn  .  .  .  the  unruly;"  but  now  that  the  mischief  had 
become  more  confirmed,  he  enjoins  stricter  discipline, 
viz.,  withdrawal  from  their  company  (cf.  1  Corinthians  5. 
11;  2  John  10.  11):  not  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, such  as  was  subsequently  passed  on  more  heinous 
offenders,  as  in  1  Corinthians  5.5;  1  Timothy  1.  20).  He 
says  "brother,"  i.e.,  professing  Christian;  for  in  the  case 
of  unprofesslng  heathen,  believers  needed  not  be  so  strict 
(1  Corinthians  5.  10-13).  disorderly— St.  Paul  plainly 
would  not  have  sanctioned  the  order  of  Mendicant  Friars, 
who  reduce  such  a  "  disorderly"  and  lazy  life  to  a  system. 
Call  it  not  an  order,  but  a  burden  to  the  community 
(Benoel,  alluding  to  the  Qreek,  v.  8,  for  "be  chargeable," 
lit.,  be  a  burden).  the  tradition— the  oral  instruction 
which  he  had  given  to  them  when  present  (v.  10),  and 
subsequently  committed  to  writing  (1  Thessalonlans  4. 11 
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IS),  which  he  iecelved  of  us — Some  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"  Ye  received;"  others,  "they  received."  The  English 
Vernon  reading  has  no  very  old  authority.  7.  how  ye 
aught  to  follow  us — how  ye  ought  to  live  so  as  to  "  imi- 
Utiey  (so  the  Greek  for  "follow")  us  (cf.  Note,  1  Corinthians 
1J.  1;  1  Thessalonians  1.6).  8.  eat  any  man's  bread— 
Greek,  "eat  bread  from  any  man,"  i.  e.,  live  at  any 
one's  expense.  Contrast  v.  12,  "Eat  tiikir  own  bread." 
wrought — (Acts  20.  84.)  lu  botli  Epistles  they  state  they 
maintained  themselves  by  labour;  but  in  this  second 
Epistle  they  do  bo  in  order  to  offer  themselves  herein  as 
an  example  to  the  idle;  whereas,  In  the  first,  their  object 
In  doing  so  is  to  vindicate  themselves  from  all  imputation 
of  mercenary  motives  in  preaching  the  Gospel  (1  Thessa- 
lonlaus  2.  5,9).  [Edmunds.]  They  preached  gratuitously, 
though  they  might  have  claimed  maintenance  from  their 
converts.  labour  and  travail  — "  toil  and  hardship" 
(Note,  1  Theiisaioulaus  2.  9).  night  and  day — -Scarcely  al- 
lowing time  for  repose,  chargeable—  Greek,  "a  burden," 
or  "burdensome."  The  Philippluus  did  not  regard  it  as 
&  burden  to  contribute  to  his  support  (Philippians  i.  15, 
«6),  sending  to  him  whilst  he  was  in  this  very  Thessa- 
lonica  (Acts  16. 15,  34, 40).  Many  Thessalonians,  doubtless, 
would  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  contribute,  but  as  he  saw 
some  idlers  among  them  who  would  have  made  a  pretext 
of  his  example  to  Justify  themselves,  he  waived  his  right. 
His  reason  for  the  same  course  at  Corinth  was  to  mark 
how  different  were  his  aims  from  those  of  the  false  teach- 
ers who  sought  their  own  lucre  (2  Corinthians  11.  9,  12,  13). 
It  Is  at  the  very  time  and  place  of  writing  these  Epistles 
that  Paul  is  expressly  said  to  have  wrought  at  tent-making 
with  Aqulla  (Acts  18.3);  an  undesigned  coincidence.  9. 
(1  Corinthians  9.  4-6,  <tc. ;  Galatians  6.  6.)  10.  For  even— 
translate,  "For  also."  We  not  only  set  you  the  example, 
but  gave  a  positive  "command."  commanded- Greek 
imperfect,  "We  were  commanding;"  we  kept  charge  of 
you.  would  not  work — Greek,  "is  unwilling  to  work." 
Bknokl  makes  this  to  be  the  argument;  not  that  such  a 
one  is  to  have  his  food  withdrawn  from  him  by  others; 
bat  he  proves  from  the  necessity  of  eating  the  necessity 
•f  working ;  using  this  pleasantry,  Let  him  who  will  not 
•rork  show  himself  an  angel,  i.  e.,  do  without  food  as  the 
angels  do  (but  since  he  cannot  do  without  food,  then  he 
ought  to  be  not  unwilling  to  work).  It  seems  to  me  sim- 
pler to  take  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  idle.  Paul  often 
quotes  good  adages  current  among  the  people,  stamping 
them  with  inspired  approval.  In  the  Hebrew,  Bereshith 
Rabba,  the  same  saying  Is  found  ;  and  in  the  book  Zeror, 
"He  who  will  not  work  before  the  sabbath,  must  not  eat 
on  the  sabbath."  11.  busy-bodies—  In  the  Greek  the  simi- 
larity of  sound  marks  the  antithesis,  "  Doing  none  of  their 
own  business,  yet  overdoing  In  the  business  of  others." 
Busy  about  every  one's  business  but  their  own.  "  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum;"  so  if  not  doing  one's  own  business, 
one  is  apt  to  meddle  with  his  neighbour's  business. 
Idleness  is  the  pareut  of  busybodies  (1  Timothy  5.  13). 
Contrast  1  Thessalonians  4.  11.  1:*.  by— The  oldest  MSS. 
read.  "In  the  Lord  Jesus."    So  the  Greek,  1  Thessalonians 


4.  1,  implying  the  sphere  wherein  sucn  conduct  is  appro 
prlate  and  consistent.  "  We  exhort  you  thus,  as  ministf-t 
in  Christ,  exhorting  our  people  in  Christ."  with  quiet- 
ness— quiet  industry;  laying  aside  restless,  bustling,  in- 
termeddling offlclousness  (v.  11).  their  own  —  Bread 
earned  by  themselves,  not  another's  bread  (v.  8).  13.  b« 
not  weary— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Be  not  cowardly  In  ;" 
do  not  be  wanting  in  strenuonsness  in  doing  well.  Ed- 
munds explains  it.  Do  not  culpably  neglect  to  do  well,  viz., 
with  patient  industry  to  do  your  duty  in  your  several 
callings.  In  contrast  to  the  "disorderly,  not- working 
busybodies"  (v.  11 ;  cf.  Galatians  6.  9).  H.  note  that  man 
—mark  him  In  your  own  mind  as  one  to  be  avoided  (v.  6). 
that  he  may  be  ashamed — Greek,  "made  to  turn  and 
look  into  himself,  and  so  be  put  to  shame."  Feeling 
himself  shunned  by  godly  brethren,  he  may  become 
ashamed  of  his  course.  15.  admonish  him  as  a  brother 
— not  yet  excommunicated  (cf.  Leviticus  19.  17).  Do  not 
shun  him  in  contemptuous  silence,  but  tell  him  why  he 
is  so  avoided  (Matthew  18.  15;  1  Thessalonians  5.14).  16. 
Lord  of  peace — Jesus  Christ.  The  same  title  is  given  to 
Him  as  to  the  Father,  "  the  God  of  peace"  (Romans  15.  33; 
16.  20;  2  Corinthians  13.  11).  An  appropriate  title  in  the 
prayer  here,  where  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  liable  to  Interruption  from  the  "disorderly." 
The  Greek  article  requires  the  translation,  "  Give  you  th« 
peace"  which  it  is  "His  to  give."  "Peace"  outward  and 
inward,  here  and  hereafter  (Romans  14. 17).  always — un- 
broken, not  changing  with  outward  circumstances,  by 
all  means — Greek,  "  in  every  way."  Most  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "  in  every  place;"  thus  he  prays  for  their  peace 
in  all  times  ("always")  and  places.  Lord  be  with  you  all 
—May  He  bless  you  not  only  with  peace,  but  also  with 
His  presence  (Matthew  28.  20).  Even  the  disorderly  breth- 
ren (cf. v.  15,  "a  brother")  are  Included  in  this  prayer.  17. 
The  Epistle  was  written  by  an  amanuensis  (perhaps  Silas 
or  Timothy),  and  only  the  closing  salutation  written  by 
Paul's  "own  hand"  (cf.  Romans  16.22;  1  Corinthians  14 
21 ;  Colosslans  4.  18).  Wherever  Paul  does  not  subjoin 
this  autograph  salutation,  we  may  presume  he  wrote  th« 
whole  Epistle  himself  (Galatians  6.  11).  which — whiet' 
autograph  salutation,  the  token— to  distinguish  gennint 
Epistles  from  spurious  ones  put  forth  in  my  name  (eh.  2. 
2).  in  every  Epistle — Some  think  he  signed  his  name  to 
every  Epistle  with  his  own  hand;  but  as  there  Is  no  traoe 
of  this  in  any  MSS.  of  all  the  Epistles,  it  is  more  llKely 
that  he  alludes  to  his  writing  with  his  own  hand  in  closing 
every  Epistle,  even  in  those  Epistles  (Romans,  2  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Phllipplans,  1  Thessalonians)  wherein 
he  does  not  specify  his  having  done  so.  so  I  write— so  I 
sign  my  name:  this  is  a  specimen  of  my  handwriting,  by 
which  to  distinguish  my  genuine  letters  from  forgeries, 
18.  He  closes  every  Epistle  by  praying  for  grace  to  those 
whom  headdresses.  Amen — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  It 
was  doubtless  the  response  of  the  congregation  after  hear- 
ing the  Epistle  read  publicly;  hence  It  crept  Into  copies 

The  Subscription  is  spurious,  as  the  Epistle  was  written 
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THE   PASTORAL   EPISTLES  OF  PAUL  THE   APOSTLE  TO 

TIMOTHY  AND    TITUS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


OjeNUiNRNBWs.— The  ancient  Church  never  doubted  of  their  being  canonical  and  written  by  St.  Paul.  They  are  t» 
the  Peschlto-Syrtac  version  of  the  second  century.  Mukatori's  Fragment  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  at  the  close  ot 
the  second  century,  acknowledges  them  as  such,  Ikknjkus,  Adversus  Hoereses,  1.  and  3.  3.  3;  4.  16.  3;  2.  14.  8;  8.  II.  1;  1 
16.  3.  quotes  1  Timothy  1.  4,  9;  0.  20;  2  Timothy  4.  9-11 ;  Titus  8.  10.  Clkmknt  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  2.  457;  8.  534 
W$;  1.  3550.  quotes  1  Timothy  4.  1,  20;  2  Timothy,  as  to  deaconesses  .  Titus,  1.  12.  Tektullian,  De  prcescriptione  HarrePr 
sorum,  'A.  and  fi.  quotes  J  Timothy  6.  20;  2  Timothy  1.  14;  1  Timothy  1.  18;  H.  13,  &c. ;  2  Timothy  2.  2;  Titus  3.  10,  11 
»od  Aitvrrsus  Vartrton.  K.UMBBIU8  includes  the  three  in  the  "  universally  acknowledged  "  Scriptures.  Also  Tubopi* 
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1   TIMOTHY. 

IL.DB  OF  Aktioch  (ad  A utolyvus,  8.  14),  quotes  1  Timothy  2.  1,  2;  TltU3  3.  ±  and  Oaitib  (in  Eusebius,  Bcclesiasttoal  His 
tory, 6.  20)  reoogniaes  their  authenticity.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the  end  of  the  first  century,  In  hi*  first  Bpistle  u 
Corinthians,  oh.  29.,  quotes  1  Timothy  2.  8.  Ignatius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  in  Epistle  to  Polyene 
sec.  6,  alludes  to  2  Timothy  2.  i.  Polyoarp,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (EpUtle  to  Philippians,  oh.  ^.j, 
alludes  to  2  Timothy  2.  4;  and  in  ch.  9.  to  2  Timothy  4.  10.  Hegisippus,  In  the  end  of  the  eecond  century,  In  EuSBBiug. 
ISoclesiastical  History,  3,  32,  alludes  to  1  Timothy  6.  3,  20.  Athknagoras,  in  the  end  of  the  second  century,  alludes  to  1 
Timothy  6. 16.  Justin  Majrtyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (Dialogue  contra  TVyphonen,  47),  alludes  to  Titufi 
8.  •».    The  Gnostic  Maroion  alone  rejected  these  Epistles. 

The  heresies  opposed  in  them  form  the  transition  stage  from  Judaism,  In  its  ascetic  form,  to  Gnosticism,  a* 
subsequently  developed.  The  references  to  Judaism  and  legalism  are  clear  (1  Timothy  1.  7;  4.3;  Titus  1.  10,  14;  8.  H>. 
Fraces  of  beginning  Gnosticism  are  also  unequivocal  (1  Timothy  1.  4).  The  Gnostic  theory  of  a  twofold  principle 
from  the  beginning,  evil  as  well  as  good,  appears  in  germ  in  1  Timothy  4.  3,  Ac.  In  1  Timothy  6.  20  the  terra  Gnosis 
("science")  itself  occurs.  Another  Gnostic  error,  viz.,  that  "the  resurrection  is  past,"  is  alluded  to  in  2  Timothy  2.  17, 
M.  The  Judaism  herein  opposed  is  not  that  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  which  upheld  the  law  and  tried  to  Join  it  with 
faith  in  Christ  for  Justification.  It  first  passed  into  that  phase  of  it  which  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oolosslens, 
whereby  will-worship  and  angel-worship  were  superadded  to  Judalzing  opinions.  Then  a  further  stage  of  the  ss.:i)9 
evil  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philipplans  3. 2, 18, 19,  whereby  immoral  practice  accompanied  false  doctrine  as  to  the 
resurrection  (cf.  2  Timothy  2.  18,  with  1  Corinthians  15.  12,  32,  33).  This  descent  from  legality  to  superstition,  and  from 
superstition  to  godlessness,  appears  more  matured  in  the  references  to  It  in  these  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  false  teachers 
now  know  not  the  true  use  of  the  law  (1  Timothy  1.  7,  8),  and  further,  have  put  away  good  consirience  as  well  as  the  faith 
(1  Timothy  1. 19 ;  4.  2) ;  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy,  are  corrupt  in  mind,  and  regard  godliness  as  a  means  of  earthly  gain  (1  Tim- 
othy 6.  5;  Titus  1.  11) ;  overthrow  the  faith  by  heresies  eating  as  a  canker,  saying  the  resurrection  is  past  (2  Timothy  2.  17, 
18),  leading  captive  silly  women,  ever  learning  yet  never  knovring  the  truth,  reprobate  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Timothy  3. 
S,  8),  defiled,  unbelieving,  professing  to  know  God,  but  in  works  denying  Him,  abominable,  disobedient,  reprobate  (Titns  1.  16, 
US).  This  description  accords  with  that  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  and  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  fact  proves  the  later  date  of  these  Pastoral  Epistles  as  compared  with  Paul's  earlier  Epistles. 
The  Judaism  reprobated  herein  is  not  that  of  an  earlier  date,  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  law;  it  was  now  tending  to 
Immorality  of  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gnosticism  opposed  In  these  Epistles  is  not  the  anti-Judaic  Gnos- 
ticism of  a  later  date,  which  arose  as  a  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  Judaism  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  but  it  was  the  intermediate  phase  between  Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  in  which  the  Oriental  and  Greek 
elements  of  the  latter  were  in  a  kind  of  amalgam  with  Judaism,  Just  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 

The  directions  as  to  church  governors  and  ministers,  "  bishop-elders,  and  deacons,"  are  such  as  were  natural 
for  the  apostle,  in  prospect  of  his  own  approaching  removal,  to  give  to  Timothy,  the  president  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  and  to  Titus,  holding  the  same  office  In  Crete,  for  securing  the  due  administration  of  the  Church  when  h« 
should  be  no  more,  and  at  a  time  when  heresies  were  rapidly  springing  up.  Cf.  his  similar  anxiety  in  his  address  to 
She  Epheslan  elders  (Acts  20.  21-80).  The  Presbyterate  (elders;  priest  is  a  contraction  from  presbyter)  and  Diaconatc 
had  existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Church  (Acts  6.  8;  11.  80;  14.  28).  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  superintendents  ot 
overseers  (so  bishop  subsequently  meant),  were  to  exercise  the  same  power  in  ordaluing  elders  at  JSp?tesus  which  the 
ipostle  had  exercised  in  his  general  supervision  of  all  the  Gentile  churches. 

The  peculiarities  of  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  are  such  as  the  difference  of  subject  and  circumstances 
a/  those  addressed  and  those  spoken  of  in  these  Epistles,  as  compared  with  the  other  Epistles,  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
itan*  of  these  peculiar  phrases  occur  also  in  Galatlans,  in  which,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  he,  with  his  character- 
istic fervour,  attacks  the  false  teachers.  Cf.  1  Timothy  2.  6;  Titus  2. 14,  "  Gave  Himself  for  us,"  with  Galatlans  1.  4;  1 
Timothy  1.17;  2  Timothy  4.  18,  "For  ever  and  ever,"  with  Galatlans  1.5:  "  Before  God,"  1  Timothy  5.  21 ;  6.18;  2  Tim- 
othy 2.  14;  4.  1,  with  Galatlans  1.  20:  "A  pillar,"  1  Timothy  8.  15,  with  Galatlans  2.  9:  "Mediator,"  1  Timothy  2.  5,  with 
Galatlans  3.  20:  "In  due  season,"  Galatlans  6.  9,  with  1  Timothy  2.  6;  6.  15;  Titus  1.  8. 

Time  and  place  of  writing.— The  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  not  long  after  Paul  had  left,  Ephesus  for 
Macedon  (ch.  1.  3).  Now,  as  Timothy  was  In  Macedon  with  Paul  (2  Corinthians  1.  1)  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  bavins 
paused  from  Ephesus  Into  that  country,  as  recorded  Acts  19.  22;  20. 1,  whereas  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  contem- 
plates a  longer  stay  of  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  Moshkim  supposes  that  Paul  was  nine  rn.orU.hs  of  the  "  three  years"  stay 
mostly  at  Ephesus  (Acts  20.  31)  In  Macedonia,  and  elsewhere  [perhaps  Crete],  (the  mention  of  only  "  three  months" 
»nd  "two  years,"  Acts  19.8, 10,  favours  this,  the  remaining  nine  months  being  spent  elsewhere);  and  that  during  these 
nine  months  Timothy,  in  Paul's  absence,  superintended  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  It  is  not  likely  that  Ephesus  and 
the  neighbouring  churches  should  have  been  left,  long  without  church  officers  and  church  organization,  rules  respect* 
lng  which  are  given  in  this  Epistle.  Moreover,  Timothy  was  still  "a  youth"  (1  Timothy  4.  12),  which  he  could  hardly 
be  called  after  Paul's  flrst  Imprisonment,  when  he  must  have  been  at  least  thirty-four  years  of  age.  Lastly,  in  Acts 
80.  25,  St.  Paul  asserts  his  knowledge  that  the  Ephesians  should  not  all  see  his  face  again,  so  that  1  Timothy  1.  3  will  thus 
refer  to  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus,  recorded  in  Acts  19.  10,  whence  he  passed  Into  Macedonia.  But  the  difficulty  Is  to 
account  for  the  false  teachers  having  sprung  up  almost  immediately  (aocordlng  to  this  theory)  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Church.  However,  his  visit  recorded  Acts  19.  was  not  his  first  visit.  The  beginning  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
was  probably  made  at  his  visit  a  year  before  (Acts  18.  19-21).  Apollos,  Aqulla  and  Prlscllla,  carried  on  the  work  (Acts 
18.  24-26).  Thus,  as  to  the  sudden  growth  of  false  teachers,  there  was  time  enough  for  their  springing  up,  especially 
eonsldering  that  the  flrst  converts  at  Ephesus  were  under  Apollos'  imperfect  Christian  teachings  at  flrst,  imbued  Jia 
h©  was  likely  to  be  with  the  tenets  of  Phllo  ^f  Alexandria,  Apollos'  native  town,  combined  with  John  the  Baptist's 
Old  Testament  teachings  (Acts  18.  24-26).  Besides  Ephesus,  from  its  position  In  Asia,  its  notorious  voluptuousness 
and  soroeiv  (Acts  19.  18,  19),  and  its  lewd  worship  of  Diana  (answering  to  the  Phoenician  Ashtoreth),  was  likely  from 
the  flrst.  to  tinge  Christianity  In  some  of  Its  converts  with  Orienta'  speculations  and  Asiatic  licentiousness  of  prac- 
tices. Thus  the  phenomenon  of  the  phase  of  error  presented  In  this  Epistle,  being  intermediate  between  Judaism  rw*.<i 
U4er  Gnosticism  (see  above),  would  be  such  as  might  occur  at  an  early  period  in  the  Bphesian  Church,  i>s  well  as  lal«r- 
wteer  we  know  it  h?d  open  "apostles"  of  error  (Revelation  2.  2,  6),  and  Nicolaitans  infamous  in  practice.  As  to  U>« 
jIom  connection  between  this  First  Epistle  and  the  Second  Epistle  (which  must  have  been  written  at  th«  close  o' 
?»ul's  life),  on  which  Alford  relies  for  his  theory  of  making  the  First  Epistle  also  written  at  the  close  of  St.  ITaaJ't 
.1/6.  the  similarity  of  circumstances,  the  Derson  addressed  being  one  and  the  same,  and  either  in  Ephesus  at  tn«  tiw»< 
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•r  at  least  connected  with  Ephesus  as  It*  church -overseer,  and  having  heretics  to  contend  with  of  the  same  stamp  m 
la  the  First  Epistle,  wonld  account  for  the  connection.  There  Is  not  so  great  Identity  of  tone  as  to  compel  us  to  adop* 
;ixe  theory  that  some  years  could  not  have  elapsed  between  the  two  Epistles. 

However,  all  these  arguments  against  the  later  date  may  be  answered.  This  First  Epistle  may  refer  not  to  the/tra 
organisation  of  the  Church  under  Its  bishops,  or  elders  and  deacons,  but  to  the  moral  qualifications  laid  down  at 
later  period  for  those  officers  when  scandals  rendered  snoh  directions  needful.  Indeed,  the  object  for  which  he  le'* 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  he  states  (1  Timothy  L  5)  to  be,  not  to  organize  the  Church  for  the  first  time,  but  to  restrain  the 
false  teachers.  The  directions  as  to  the  choice  of  fit  elders  and  deacons  refers  to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies,  not  to 
their  first  appointment.  The  fact  of  there  existing  an  Institution  for  Church  widows  implies  an  established  organi- 
sation. As  to  Timothy's  "youth,"  It  may  be  spoken  of  comparatively  young  compared  with  Paul,  now  '  the  aged' 
(Philemon  9),  and  with  some  of  the  Epheslan  elders,  senior  to  Timothy  their  overseer.  As  to  Acts  20.  25,  we  know  not 
but  that  "  all"  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus  called  to  Miletus  "  never  saw  Panl's  face"  afterwards,  as  he  "  knew"  (doubtless 
by  inspiration)  wonld  be  the  case,  which  obviates  the  need  of  Alford's  lax  view,  that  Paul  was  wrong  in  this  his 
positive  inspired  anticipation  (for  such  it  was,  not  a  mere  boding  surmise  as  to  the  future).  Thus  he  probably  visited 
Ephesus  again  (1  Timothy  1. 8;  2  Timothy  1. 18 ;  4. 20,  he  would  hardly  have  been  at  MUetum,  so  near  Ephesus,  without 
visiting  Ephesns)  after  his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome,  though  all  the  Epheslan  elders  whom  he  had  addressed 
formerly  at  Miletus  did  not  again  see  him.  The  general  similarity  of  subject  and  style,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
between  the  two  Epistles,  favours  the  view  that  they  were  near  one  another  in  date.  Also,  against  the  theory  of  ths 
early  date  is  the  difficulty  of  defining,  when,  during  Paul's  two  or  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  we  can  Insert  an  ab- 
sence of  Paul  from  Ephesus  long  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  case,  which  imply  a  lengthened  stay  and  super- 
intendence of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  (see,  however,  1  Timothy  3. 14,  on  the  other  side)  after  having  been  "left"  by  Paul 
there.  Timothy  did  not  stay  there  when  Paul  left  Ephesus  (Acts  10. 22;  20. 1 ;  2  Corinthians  1. 1).  (In  1  Timothy  3.  1  i, 
Paul  says,  "I  write,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly ;"  but  on  the  earlier  occasion  of  his  passing  from  Ephesus  to 
Maoedon  he  had  no  such  expectation,  but  had  planned  to  spend  the  summer  in  Macedon,  and  the  winter  in  Corinth, 
1  Corinthians  16. 0.  The  expression  "  Till  I  come,"  Ac,  1  Timothy  4. 13,  implies  that  Timothy  was  not  to  leave  his  post 
till  Paul  should  arrive;  this  and  the  former  objection,  however,  do  not  hold  good  against  Mosheim's  theory.)  More- 
nrer,  Paul  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Epheslan  elders  prophetically  anticipate*  the  rise  of  false  teachers  hereafter  of 
their  own  selves ;  therefore  this  First  Epistle,  which  speaks  of  their  actual  presence  at  Ephesns,  wonld  naturally  seem 
to  be  not  prior,  but  subsequent,  to  the  address,  i. «.,  will  belong  to  the  later  date  assigned.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
slans  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Jndseo-Gnostlc  errors,  which  would  have  been  notioed  had  they  been  really  in  exist- 
ence ;  however,  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  contemporaneous  sister  Epistle  to  Colossians  (Colossians  2). 

Whatever  doubt  most  always  remain  as  to  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle,  there  can  be  hardly  any  as  to  that  of  ths 
Second  Epistle.  In  2  Timothy  4. 13,  Paul  directs  Timothy  to  bring  the  books  and  cloak  which  the  apestle  had  left  at 
Troas.  Assuming  that  the  visit  to  Troas  referred  to  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Acts  20. 5-7,  it  will  follow  that  the  cloak 
and  parchments  lay  for  about  seven  years  at  Troas,  that  being  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  visit  and  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome:  a  very  unlikely  supposition,  that  he  should  have  left  either  unused  for  so  long.  Again, 
when,  during  his  first  Roman  Imprisonment,  he  wrote  to  the  Colossians  (Colossians  4. 14)  and  Philemon  (Philemon 
14),  Demas  was  with  him;  but  when  he  was  writing  2  Timothy  4. 10,  Demas  had  forsaken  him  from  love  of  this  world 
and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  Again,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Epheslans,  Colossians,  Phllippians,  and  Philemon,  he  had 
good  hopes  of  a  speedy  liberation ;  but  here  in  2  Timothy  4. 6-8,  he  anticipates  immediate  death,  having  been  at  least 
once  already  tried  (2  Timothy  4.  16).  Again,  he  is  in  this  Epistle  represented  as  in  closer  confinement  than  he  was 
when  writing  those  former  Epistles  in  his  first  Imprisonment  (even  in  the  Phllippians,  whloh  represent  him  in 
greater  uncertainty  as  to  his  life,  he  cherished  the  hope  of  soon  being  delivered,  Phllippians  2. 24;  2  Timothy  1. 16-18; 
2.9;  4.6-8, 16).  Again  (2  Timothy  4.  20),  he  speaks  of  having  left  Trophlmns  sick  at  MUetum.  This  conM  not  havs 
been  on  the  occasion.  Acts  20. 15.  For  Trophlmns  was  with  Panl  at  Jerusalem  shortly  afterwards  (Acts  21. 29).  Besides, 
he  wonld  thus  be  made  to  speak  of  an  event  six  or  seven  years  after  its  occurrence,  as  a  recent  event:  moreover, 
Timothy  was,  on  that  occasion  of  the  apostle  being  at  MUetum,  with  Paul,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  be  informed 
of  Trophlmns'  sickness  there  (Acts  20. 4-17).  Also,  the  statement  (oh.  4. 20),  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,"  implies  that 
St.  Paul  had  shortly  before  been  at  Corinth,  and  left  Erastns  there;  but  Panl  had  not  been  at  Corinth  for  several  years 
before  his  first  Imprisonment,  and  in  the  Interval  Timothy  had  been  with  him,  so  that  he  did  not  need  to  write  sub- 
sequently about  that  visit.  He  must  therefore  have  been  liberated  after  his  first  imprisonment  (Indeed,  Hebrews  13. 
28,  24,  expressly  proves  that  the  writer  was  in  Italy  and  at  liberty),  and  resumed  his  apostolic  Journeyings,  and  been 
Imprisoned  at  Rome  again,  whence  shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  Second  Timothy. 

EuBKBrus,  Chronicles,  anno  2083  (beginning  October,  a.  d.  67),  says,  "Nero,  to  his  other  crimes,  added  the  per- 
secution of  Christians:  under  him  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  consummated  their  martyrdom  at  Rome."  So 
Jkbomb,  Catalogus  Scriptorwn  Ecclesiasticorum,  "  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  Paul  was  beheaded  at  Rome  for 
Christ's  sake,  on  the  same  day  as  Peter,  and  was  buried  on  the  Ostlan  Road,  In  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  the  death  of 
oar  Lord."  Alfobd  reasonably  conjectures  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  near  this  date.  The  Interval  was  pos- 
tlbly  filled  np  (so  Clement  ok  Rome  states  that  Paul  preached  as  far  as  "to  the  extremity  of  the  west")  by  a  Journey 
to  Spain  (Romans  15.  24, 28),  according  to  his  own  original  Intention.  MtntATOBi's  Fragment  on  the  Canon  (about  170 
A.  D.)  also  alleges  Paul's  Journey  into  Spain.  So  Er/SEBrus,  Chbtbostok,  and  Jerome.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  seems 
shortly  before  bis  second  imprisonment  to  have  visited  Ephesus,  where  a  new  body  of  elders  governed  the  Churcn 
(Acts  20. 25),  say  in  the  latter  end  of  66  a.  d.,  or  beginning  of  67.  Supposing  him  thirty  at  his  conversion,  he  would  now 
be  upwards  of  sixty,  and  older  In  constitution  than  In  years,  through  continual  hardship.  Even  four  years  before 
be  called  himself  "  Paul  the  aged  "  (Philemon  9). 

From  Ephesus  he  went  Into  Macedonia  (1  Timothy  1.  8).  He  may  have  written  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  from 
that  country.  But  his  use  of  "  went,"  not  "  came,"  in  1  Timothy  1.  8,  "  When  I  went  Into  Macedonia,"  implies  he  was 
not  there  when  writing.  Wherever  he  was,  he  writes  uncertain  how  long  he  may  be  detained  from  coming  to  Timothr 
"X  Tlmotny  8.  14, 15).  Bibks  shows  the  probability  that  he  wrote  from  Corinth,  between  whloh  city  and  Ephesus  the 
■ommnnlcation  was  rapid  and  easy.  His  course,  as  on  both  former  occasions,  was  from  Macedon  to  Corinth.  He  finds 
a  ooinoJuenoe  between  1  Timothy  2. 11-14,  and  1  Corinthians  14. 34,  as  to  women  being  silent  In  Church  •  and  1  Timothy 
1  IT,  tt,  and  1  Corinthians  9.  8-10,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Mosaic  law,  that  ths 
a*  ebonld  not  be  muzzled  that  treadeth  oat  the  corn  ;  and  1  Timothy  ft.  19,  20,  and  2  Corinthians  18.  1-4,  as  to  oharg«s 
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against  elders.    It  would  be  natural  for  the  apostle  in  the  very  place  where  these  directum*  had  been  eri/m  ced,  to  re  prod  no* 
them  In  his  letter. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Titos  must  depend  on  that  assigned  to  First  Timothy,  with  which  it  Is  connected  In  sub- 
iect,  phraseology  and  tone.  There  Is  no  difficulty  In  the  Epistle  to  Titos,  viewed  by  itsel/,  In  assigning  It  to  the  earllei 
4&te,  vis.,  before  Paul's  first  Imprisonment.  In  Acts  18.  18, 19,  Paul,  In  Journeying  from  Corinth  to  Palestine,  for  som« 
cause  or  cVaer  landed  at  Ephesus.  Now  we  And  (Titus  a.  13)  that  A  polios  In  going  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth  was  to 
touch  at  Orete  (which  seems  to  coincide  with  Apollos'  Journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  recorded  Act*  18,  24,  27 ;  18.  I); 
therefore  it  Is  not  unlikely  that  Paul  may  have  taken  Crete  similarly  on  his  way  between  Corinth  and  Ephesus;  or. 
perhaps  been  driven  out  of  his  course  to  It  lu  one  of  his  three  shipwrecks  spoken  of  in  2  Corinthians  11. 25, 26 ;  this  will 
Account  for  his  taking  Ephesus  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine,  though  out  of  his  regular  course.  At  Ephesus 
?aul  may  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus  [Hca] ;  there  he  probably  met  Apollos,  and  gave  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to  h  is 
charge,  before  his  departure  for  Corinth  by  way  of  Crete,  and  before  the  apostle's  departure  for  Jerusalem  (Acts  18. 19- 
21,  24)  Moreover,  on  Paul's  way  back  from  Jerusalem  and  Antloch,  he  travelled  some  time  in  Upper  Asia  (Acts  19.  l\ 
rand  it  was  then,  probably,  that  his  intention  to  "  winter  at  Nicopolls  "  was  realised,  there  being  a  town  of  that  name 
bet. ween  Antloch  and  Tarsus,  lying  on  Paul's  route  to  Galatla  (Titus  8. 12).  Thus,  First  Timothy  will,  in  this  theory,  be 
placed  two  and  a  half  years  later  (Acts  20.  1 ;  cf.  1  Timothy  1.  8). 

Auord's  argument  for  classing  the  Epistle  to  Titus  with  First  Timothy,  as  written  after  Paul's  first  Roman  impris- 
onment, stands  or  falls  with  his  argument  for  assigning  First  Timothy  to  that  date.  Indeed,  Huo's  unobjectionable 
argument  for  the  earlier  date  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  favours  the  early  date  assigned  to  First  Tl  mothy,  which  Is  so  much 
akin  to  it,  if  other  argoments  be  not  thought  to  counterbalance  this.  The  Church  of  Crete  had  been  Just  founded 
(Titus  1.  5),  and  yet  the  same  heresies  are  censured  in  it  as  in  Ephesus,  which  shows  that  no  argument,  such  as  Alford 
allege*  against  the  earlier  date  of  First  Timothy,  can  be  drawn  from  them  (Titus  1.  10, 11,  15,  16 ;  8.  9, 11).  But  vice  versa, 
if,  as  seems  likely  from  the  arguments  adduced,  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  be  assigned  to  the  later  date,  the  Epistle 
to  Titos  most,  from  similarity  of  style,  belong  to  the  same  period.  Alfobd  traces  Paul's  last  Journey  be/ore  his  second 
imprisonment  thus :  To  Orete  (Titos  1.  5),  Miletus  (2  Timothy  4.  20),  Colosse  (fulfilling  his  intention,  Philemon  22),  Ephe- 
sus (1  Timothy  1.  8;  2 Timothy  1. 18),  from  which  neighbourhood  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus;  Troas,  Macedonia, 
Corinth  (2  Timothy  4.  20),  Nicopolls  (Titus  8. 12)  inlOpirus,  where  he  had  intended  to  winter;  a  place  In  which,  as  being  a 
Roman  colony,  he  would  be  free  from  tumultuary  violence,  and  yet  would  be  more  open  to  a  direct  attack  from  foes 
In  the  metropolis,  Rome.  Being  known  in  Rome  as  the  leader  of  the  Christians,  he  was  probably  [Alford]  arrested 
as  Implicated  In  causing  the  fire  in  64  a.  d.,  attributed  by  Nero  to  the  Christians,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Duum- 
vir* of  Nicopolls.  There  he  was  Imprisoned  as  a  common  malefactor  (2  Timothy  2.  9);  his  Asiatic  friends  deserted 
him,  except  Oneslphoros  (2  Timothy  1.  16).  Demas,  Cresoens,  and  Titus,  left  him.  Tychlcus  he  had  sent  to  Ephesua. 
Lake  alone  remained  with  him  (2  Timothy  4. 10-12).  Under  these  circumstances  he  writes  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy, most  likely  whilst  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  (2  Timothy  2. 17 ;  of.  1  Timothy  1.  20;  2  Timothy  4. 13),  begging  him  to 
some  to  him  before  winter  (2  Timothy  4.  21),  and  anticipating  his  own  execution  Boon  (2  Timothy  4.  6).  Tychlcus  was 
perhaps  the  bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle  (2  Timothy  4. 12).  His  defence  was  not  made  before  the  emperor,  for  the  latter 
was  then  in  Greece  (2  Timothy  4. 16, 17).  Tradition  represents  that  he  died  by  the  sword,  which  accords  with  the  fact 
'.hat  his  Roman  cltlxenshlp  would  exempt  him  from  torture;  probably  late  in  67  a.  d„  or  68  a.  d.,  the  last  year  of  Nero. 

Timothy  Is  first  mentioned,  Acts  16. 1,  as  dwelling  in  Lystra  (not  Derbe,  cf.  Acts  20.  4).  His  mother  was  a  Jewess 
aamed  Eunice  (2  Timothy  1.  5);  his  father,  " a  Greek  "  «.  e.,  a  Gentile).  As  Timothy  is  mentioned  as  "a  disciple  '  In 
Acts  16.  1,  be  must  have  been  converted  before,  and  this  by  St.  Paul  (1  Timothy  1.  2),  probably  at  his  former  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  14.8);  at  the  same  time,  probably,  that  his  Scripture-loving  mother,  Eunice,  and  grandmother,  Lola, 
were  converted  to  Christ  from  Judaism  (2  Timothy  3. 14, 15).  Not  only  the  good  report  given  as  to  hi  m  by  tbe  breth- 
ren of  Lystra,  bat  also  his  origin,  partly  Jewish,  partly  Gentile,  adapted  him  specially  for  being  St.  Paul's  assistant 
in  missionary  work,  labouring  as  the  apostle  did  in  each  place,  firstly  among  the  Jews,  and  then  among  the  Gentile*. 
In  order  to  obviate  Jewish  prejudices,  he  first  circumcised  him.  He  seems  to  have  accompanied  Paul  in  his  tour 
through  Macedonia;  but  when  the  apostle  went  forward  to  Athens,  Timothy  and  Silas  remained  in  Berea.  Having 
been  sent  back  by  Paul  to  visit  the  Thessalonlan  Church  (1  Thessalonlans  3.  2),  he  brought  his  report  of  it  to  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  (1  Thessalonlans  3.  6).  Hence  we  find  his  name  Joined  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  addresses  of  both 
the  Epistles  to  Thessalonlans,  which  were  written  at  Corinth.  We  again  find  him  "  ministering  to"  St.  Paul  daring 
the  lengthened  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  22).  Thence  he  was  sent  before  Paul  into  Macedonia  and  to  Corinth  (1 
Corinthians  4. 17;  16. 10).  He  was  with  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Corinthians  (2  Corinthians  1. 1) ;  and 
the  following  winter  In  Corinth,  when  Paul  sent  from  thence  his  Epistle  to  Romans  (Romans  16.  21).  On  Paul's  re- 
turn to  Asia  through  Macedonia,  he  went  forward  and  waited  for  the  apostle  at  Troas  (Acts  20.  3-6).  Next  we  find  him 
with  Paul  daring  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  Epistles  to  Colossians  (Colosslans  1.  1), 
Philemon  (Philemon  1),  and  Phlllppians  (Phlllpplans  1. 1).  He  was  imprisoned  and  set  at  liberty  about  the  same  time  at 
the  writer  of  the  Hebrews  (Hebrews  13.  23).  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  we  find  him  mentioned  as  left  by  the  apostle  at 
Ephesus  to  superintend  the  Church  there  (1  Timothy  1.  3).  The  last  notice  of  him  Is  in  the  request  which  Paul 
makes  to  him  (2  Timothy  4.  21)  to  "  come  before  winter,"  i.  e.,  about  67  A.  d.  [  Alkord.]  Etjskbius,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, 8.  42,  reports  that  he  was  first  bishop  of  Ephesus ;  and  Nicophobcs,  Ecclesiastical  History,  8. 11,  represents  that 
he  died  by  martyrdom.  If  then,  St.  John,  as  tradition  represents,  resided  and  died  In  that  city,  It  mast  have  been  at  a 
later  period.  Paul  himself  ordained  or  consecrated  him  with  laying  on  of  his  own  bands,  and  those  of  the  presbytery, 
in  accordance  with  prophetic  Intimations  given  respecting  him  by  those  possessing  the  prophetic  gift  (1  Timothy  1. 18 ; 
4. 14 ;  2  Timothy  1.  6).  His  self-denying  character  is  shown  by  his  leaving  home  at  once  to  accompany  the  apostle,  and 
nbmittlng  to  circumcision  for  the  gospel's  sake ;  and  also  by  his  abstemiousness  (noticed  1  Timothy  5. 23)  notwithstand- 
ing his  bodily  infirmities,  which  would  have  warranted  a  more  generous  diet.  Timidity  and  a  want  of  self-confidence 
and  boldness  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  seem  to  have  been  a  defect  in  his  otherwise  beautiful 
character  as  a  Christian  minister  (1  Corinthians  16. 10;  1  Timothy  4. 12;  2  Timothy  1.  7). 

Thk  design  of  the  First  Epistle  was  (1.)  to  direct  Timothy  to  charge  the  false  teachers  against  continuing  to  teacg 
3tber  doctrine  than  that  of  the  Gospel  (1  Timothy  1.  3-20;  of.  Revelation  2. 1-6);  (2.)  to  give  him  instructions  as  to  Um 
orderly  conducting  of  worship,  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  selection  of  widows  who  should,  U 
strain  for  Churoh  charity,  do  appointed  service  (1  Timothy  2.  to  8.  2) ;  (3,)  to  warn  against  covetonsnens,  a  sin  preva* 
*ml  fit  Ephesus.  and  to  urge  to  a  cod  works  (1  Timothy  6.  3-19). 
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CHAPTER    I. 
Ver.  1-20.    Address:  Paul's  Design  in  having  Left 

rTMOTHT  AT  EPHKSU8,  VIZ.,  TO  CHECK  FALSE  TEACHERS; 

r*cn  Use  of  the  Law  ;  Harmonizing  with  the  Gos- 
pel God's  Grace  in  Calling  Paul,  once  a  Blasphe- 
meh,  to  Experience  and  to  Preach  it;  Charges  to 
Timothy.  1.  by  the  commandment  of  God— The  au- 
thoritative injunction,  as  well  as  the  commission,  of  God. 
In  the  earlier  Epistles  the  phrase  Is,  "  By  the  will  of  God." 
Here  it  is  expressed  In  a  manner  Implying  that  a  neces- 
sity was  laid  on  him  to  act  as  an  apostle,  not  that  it  was 
merelv  at  his  option.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  the 
doxology,  probably  written  long  after  the  Epistle  Itself. 
[Aijohd.]  (Romans  16.  26.)  God  our  Saviour— The  Fa- 
ther (ch.  2.  8;  4.  10;  Luke  1.  47;  2  Timothy  1.  9;  Titus  1.  3; 
S.  10;  3.  4;  Jnde  25).  It  was  a  Jewish  expression  in  devo- 
tion, drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Psalm  106.  21). 
our  hope — (Colossians  1.  27 ;  Titus  1.  2;  2.  13.)  2.  my  own 
wa-itf.,  "a  genuine  son"  (cf.  Acts  16.  1 ;  1  Corinthians  4. 
14-17).  See  Introduction,  mercy— Added  here,  in  address- 
ing Timothy,  to  the  ordinary  salutation,  "  Grace  unto  you 
(Romans  1.  7;  1  Corinthians  1.  3,  &c),  and  peace."  In  Ga- 
latians 8. 16,  "peace  and  mercy"  occur.  There  are  many 
similarities  of  style  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (see  Introduction) ;  perhaps  owing 
to  his  there,  as  here,  having,  as  a  leading  object  in  writing, 
the  correction  of  false  teachers,  especially  as  to  the  right 
and  wrong  use  of  the  law  {v.  9).  If  the  earlier  date  be  as- 
signed to  1  Timothy,  it  will  fall  not  long  after,  or  before 
(according  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  at 
Kphesus  or  at  Corinth)  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  also  would  account  for  some  similarity 
»f  style.  "  Mercy"  Is  grace  of  a  more  tender  kind,  exer- 
cised towards  the  miserable,  the  experience  of  which  in 
one's  own  case  especially  fits  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Of.  as  to  Paul  himself  (v.  14,  16;  1  Corinthians  7.25;  2  Corin- 
thians 4.  1;  Hebrews  2.  17).  [Bengel.]  He  did  not  use 
"  mercy"  as  to  the  churches,  because  "  mercy"  in  all  its  ful- 
ness already  existed  towards  them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  minister,  fresh  measures  of  it  were  continually 
needed.  "  Grace"  has  reference  to  the  sins  of  men ;  "  mer- 
cy" to  their  miser}/.  God  extends  His  grace  to  men  as  they 
are  guilty ;  His  mercy  to  them  as  they  are  miserable. 
[Trench.]  Jesus  Christ— The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  order, 
"  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  "  Christ"  is  often 
put  before  "  Jesus,"  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
the  Messianic  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  well  known 
to  Timothy  (2  Timothy  3.  15),  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  3. 
Timothy's  superintendence  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  was 
as  locum  tenens  for  the  apostle,  and  so  was  temporary. 
Thus,  the  office  of  superintending  overseer,  needed  for  a 
Ume  at  Ephesus  or  Crete,  in  the  absence  of  the  presiding 
apostle,  subsequently  became  a  permanent  institution  on 
the  removal,  by  death,  of  the  apostles  who  heretofore  su- 
perintended the  churches.  The  first  title  of  these  over- 
seers seems  to  have  been  "angels"  (Revelation  1.  20).  3. 
As  I  besought  thee  to  remain— He  meant  to  have  added, 
"  9o  I  still  beseech  thee,"  but  does  not  complete  the  sen- 
tence until  he  does  so  virtually,  not  formally,  at  v.  18.  at 
■nhesus— Paul,  in  Acts  20.  25,  declared  to  the  Epheslan 
elders,  "  I  Jfcnoipthatye  all  shall  see  my  face  no  more."  If, 
then,  as  the  balance  of  arguments  seems  to  favour  (see  In- 
troducticn),  this  Epistle  was  written  subsequently  to  Paul's 
first  Imprisonment,  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  his 
prophecy  and  the  event  maybe  reconciled  by  considering 
that  the  terms  of  the  former  were  not  that  he  should  never 
visit  Ephesus  again  (which  this  verse  implies  he  did),  but 
that  they  all  should  "see  his  face  no  more."  I  cannot  think 
with  Birks,  that  this  verse  Is  compatible  with  his  the- 
ory, that  Paul  did  not  actually  visit  Ephesus,  fhough  in 
tta  Immediate  neighbourhood  (cf.  ch.  3.  14 ;  4.  13).  The  cor- 
responding conjunction  to  "as"  is  not  given,  the  sentence 
aot  being  completed  till  it  Is  virtually  so  at  v.  18.  I  be- 
sought—A  mild  word,  instead  of  authoritative  command, 
to  Timothy,  as  a  fellow-helper,  some — The  indefinite  pro- 
«ma  In  slightly  contemptuous  as  to  them  (Galatiuus  2. 12; 
Jwt»4).  fEULlcoTT.)  teach  no  other  iloctrlue—  than  what 
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I  have  taught  (Galatians  1.  6-9).  His  prophetic  bodiiij* 
some  years  before  (Acts  20.  29,  30)  were  «»ow  being  reah.swd 
(cf.  ch.  6. 3).  4.  fables— Legends  about  ..he  origin  and  pro- 
pagation of  angels,  such  as  the  false  teachers  taught  ai 
Colosee  (Colossians  2. 18-23).  "Jewish  fables''  (Titus  1.  Uy 
"  Profane,  and  old  wives'  fables"  (ch.  4.  7;  2  Timothy  4.  1; 
genealogies— Not  merely  such  civil  genealogies  as  were 
common  among  the  Jews,  whereby  they  traced  their  de- 
scent from  the  patriarchs,  to  which  Paul  would  not  object, 
and  which  he  would  not  as  here  class  with  "fables,"  bat 
Gnostic  genealogies  of  spirits  and  ceons,  as  they  called 
them, "  Lists  of  Gnostic  emanations."  [Alford.]  So  This- 
tullian,  AdversusValentinianos,  c.  3,  and  Irkn^us, PrtsJ 
The  Judaizers  here  alluded  to,  whilst  maintaining  th* 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Joined  with  It  a 
theosophlo  ascetic  tendency,  pretending  to  see  in  it  mys- 
teries deeper  than  others  could  see.  The  seeds,  not  the  full- 
grcnvn  Gnosticism  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  then  existed. 
This  formed  the  transition  stage  between  Judaism  and 
Gnosticism.  "  Endless"  refers  to  the  tedious  unprofitable- 
ness of  their  lengthy  genealogies  (cf.  Titus  3.  9).  Paul  op- 
poses to  their  "  ceons,"  the  "  King  of  the  ceons  (so  the  Greek, 
v.  17),  to  whom  be  glory  throughout  the  ceons  of  ceons.' 
The  word  "  oeon"  was  probably  net  used  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  latter  Gnostics  as  yet;  but  "the  only  wise 
God"  (v.  17),  by  anticipation,  confutes  the  subsequently 
adopted  notions  in  the  Gnostics'  own  phraseology,  ques- 
tions—of  mere  speculation  (Acts  25.  20),  not  practical ; 
generating  merely  curious  discussions.  "  Qu  sstlo;\s  and 
strifes  of  words"  (ch.  6. 4);  "  to  no  profit"  (2Timothy  2. 14) ; 
"  gendering  strifes"  (2  Timothy  2.  23).  "  Vain  Jangling" 
(v.  6,  7)  of  would-be  "  teachers  of  the  law."  godly  udtfy- 
Ing— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  the  dispensation  of  God,"  the 
Gospel  dispensation  of  God  towards  man  (1  Corinthians 
9. 17),  "  which  is  (has  Its  element)  in  faith."  Conybkahk 
translates,  "The  exercising  of  the  stewardship  of  God"  (1 
Corinthians  9.  17).  He  infers  that  the  false  teachers  In 
Ephesus  were  presbyters,  which  accords  with  the  proph- 
ecy, Acts  20.  30.  However,  the  oldest  Latin  versions,  and 
Iren^cus  and  HilatjIY,  support  £?iglish  Version  reading, 
Cf.  v.  5,  "faith  unfeigned."  5.  But  — In  contrast  to  th« 
doctrine  of  the  false  teachers,  the  end — the  aim.  43m 
commandment — Greek,  "  of  the  charge"  which  you  ought 
to  urge  on  your  flock.  Referring  to  the  same  Greek  word 
as  in  v.  3,  18;  here,  however,  In  a  larger  sense,  as  lnclnd- 
lng  the  Gospel  "dispensation  of  God"  (Note,  v.  4  and  11), 
which  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  "  charge"  com- 
mitted to  Timothy  wherewith  he  should  "charge"  his 
flock,  charity— love  ;  the  sum  and  end  of  the  law  and 
of  the  Gospel  alike,  and  that  wherein  the  Gospel  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  In  its  every  essential  Jot 
and  tittle  (Romans  13.  10).  The  foundation  is/«tfA  (t>.  4),  th* 
"  end  "  Is  love  (v.  14 ;  Titus  3. 15).  out  of— springing  as  front 
a  fountain,  pure  heart — a  heart  purified  by  faith  (Aot* 
15.  9;  2  Timothy  2.  22;  Titus  1.  15).  good  conscience—  A 
conscience  cleared  from  guilt  by  the  effect  of  sound  falM. 
in  Christ  (v.  19 ;  ch.  3.  9;  2  Timothy  1.  S ;  1  Peter  8.  21).  Con- 
trast 1  Timothy  4. 2 ;  Titus  1. 15 ;  cf.  Acts  23. 1.  St  John  usc<. 
"heart,"  where  Paul  would  use  "conscience."  In  Pau' 
the  understanding  is  the  seat  of  conscience ;  the  heart  Is  the 
seat  of  love.  [Bknqel.]  A  good  conscience  is  Joined  wiUi 
sound  faith  ;  a  bad  conscience  with  unsoundness  in  tb> 
faith  (cf.  Hebrews  9.  14).  faith  unfeigned— Not  a  hypo 
critical,  dead,  and  unfruitful  faith,  but  faith  working  bj 
love  (Galatians  5.  6).  The  false  teachers  drew  men  oi 
from  such  a  loving,  working,  real  faith,  to  profitless,  spet? 
ulatlve  "questions"  (v.  4)  and  Jangling  (t>.  6).  6.  F*rosi> 
which — viz.,  from  a  pure  heart,  good  conscience,  and  faltu 
unfeigned,  the  well-spring  of  love,  having  swerved 
lit.,  "  having  missed  the  mark  (the  'end  ')  to  oe  aimed  at.' 
It  is  translated  "  orred,"  ch.  6.  21 ;  2  Timothy  2.  18.  Inst***: 
of  aiming  at  and  attaining  the  graced  above  named,  thej 
"have  turned  aside  (ch.  5.  15;  2  Timothy  4.  4;  Hebrews  li 
13)  unto  vain  Jangling:"  lit.,  "vain  talk,"  about  the  lavi 
and  genealogies  of  angels  (v.  7;  Titus  8.  9;  L  10);  1  Tim- 
othy 6.  20,  "  vain  babblings  and  oppositions,"  Ac.  It  Is  tb* 
greatest  vanity  when  Divine  things  are  not  truthfaJUj 
discussed  (Romans  L  211.    r Biers bil.]    T.  Sample  of  t*u»v 
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vaiu  talk  "  (v.  6).   Desiring— They  are  would-be  teachers, 
not  really  »o.    the  l»w— the  Jewish  law  (Tltns  1. 14 ;  3.  9). 
Tiie  Judalzers  h«re  meant  seem  to  be  distinct  from  those 
Impugned  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatlans  and  Romans, 
ho  made  the  works  of  the  law  necessary  to  justification 
a  opposition  to  Gospel  grace.    The  Judalzers  here  meant 
,5orrapted  the  law  with  "fables,"  which  they  pretended 
lo  found  on  it,  subversive  of  morals  as  well  as  of  truth. 
Fhelr  error  was  not  In  maintaining  the  obligation  of  the 
law.  but  in  (touting  it  by  fabulous  and  immoral  interpre- 
tations of,  and  additions  to  it.    neither  what  they  say, 
nor  whereof— neither  understanding  their  own  assertions, 
nor  the  object  Itself  about  which  they  make  them.    They 
understand  as  little  about  the  one  as  the  other,    f  Al- 
ford.]     8.   Bat-—" Now  we  know"  (Romans  3.19;  7.11). 
law  la  good— In  full  agreement  with  God's  holiness  and 
goodness.    If  a  man— Primarily,  a  teacher;  then,  every 
Christian,    use  it  lawfully— In  Its  lawful  place  In  the 
Gospel  economy,  viz.,  not  as  a  means  of  a  "righteous 
man"  attaining  higher  perfection  than  could  be  attained 
by  the  Gospel  alone  (ch.  4.  8;  Titus  1. 14),  which  was  the 
perverted  use  to  which  the  false  teachers  put  It,  but  as  a 
means  of  awakening  the  sense  of  sin  In  the  ungodly  (v.  9, 
10;   cf.  Romans  7.7-12;  Galatlans  3.  21).     9.   law  is  not 
made  for  a  righteous  man— Not  for  one  standing  by 
faith  In  the  righteousness  of  Christ  put  on  him  for  Justifi- 
cation, and  imparted  inwardly  by  the  Spirit  for  sanetifl- 
oatlon.     "One  not  forensically  amenable  to  the   law." 
fAuoKD.]    For  sanctiJlcatUm,  the  law  gives  no  Inward 
power  to  fulfil  It ;  but  Afford  goes  too  far  in  speaking  of 
the  righteous  man  as  "not  morally  needing  the  law." 
Doubtless,  in  proportion  as  he  is  Inwardly  led  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Justified  man  needs  not  the  law,  which  Is  only 
an  outward  rule  (Romans  6. 14 ;  Galatlans  5.  18,  23).   But  as 
the  Justified  man  often  does  not  give  himself  up  wholly  to 
the  inward  leading  of  the  Spirit,  he  morally  needs  the  out- 
ward law  to  show  him  his  sin  and  God's  requirements. 
The  reason  why  the  ten  commandments  have  no  power 
to  condemn  the  Christian,  is  not  that  they  have  no  au- 
thority over  him,  but  because  Christ  has  fulfilled  them  as 
our  surety  (Romans  10.  4).    disobedient — Greek,  "  not  sub- 
)9Ct;"  insubordinate;  It  Is  translated  "unruly,"  Titus  1.  8, 
£0;  "lawless  and  disobedient"  refer  to  opposers  of  the 
law,  for  whom  it  is    "enacted"  (so  the   Greek,  for  "Is 
made");  "ungodly  and  sinners"  (Greek,  he  who  does  not 
reverence  God,  and  he  who  openly  sins  against  Him),  the 
opposers  of  God,  from  whom  the  law  comes  ;  "  unholy  and 
profane "  (those  Inwardly  impure,  and  those  deserving 
exclusion  from  the  outward  participation  In  services  of 
the  sanctuary),  sinners  against  the  third  and  fourth  com- 
mandments;  "murderers  (or  as  the  Greek  may  mean, 
' rmiters')  of  fathers  and  .  .  .  mothers,"  sinners  against 
the  fifth  commandment;  "manslayers,"  sinners  against 
the  sixth  commandment.     10.  whoremongers,  Ac. — sin- 
ners against  the  seventh  commandment,   men-stealers— 
L  «.,  slave-dealers.    The  most  heinous  offence  against  the 
eighth  commandment.    No  stealing  of  a  man's  goods  can 
equal  in  atrocity  the  stealing  of  a  man's  liberty.    Slavery 
Is  not  directly  assailed  in  the  New  Testament;   to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  to  revolutionize  violently  the 
existing  order  of  things.   But  Christianity  teach ea  princi- 
ples sure  to  undermine,  and  at  last  overthrow  It,  wher- 
ever Christianity  has  had  its  natural  development  (Mat- 
thew 7.  12).     liars  .  .  .  perjured — offenders  against  the 
ninth  commandment.    If  there  be  any  other  thing,  Ac. 
—Answering  to  the  tenth  commandment  In  its  widest 
aspect.    He  does  not  particularly  specify  it,  because  his 
object  is  to  bring  out  the  grosser  forms  of  transgression; 
whereas  the  tenth  is  deeply  spiritual,  so  much  so  Indeed, 
that  It  wu  by  it  that  the  sense  of  sin,  in  Its  subtlest  form 
erf  "  lust,"  Paul  tells  us  (Romans  7.  7),  was  brought  home 
to  his  own  conscience.    Thus,  Paul  argues,  these  would-be 
'packers  of  the  law,  whilst  boasting  of  a  higher  perfection 
i.hrough  It,  really  bring  themselves  down  from  the  Gospel 
alsvatlon  to  the  level  of  the  grossly  "  lawless,"  for  whom, 
aot  for  Gospel  believers,  the  law  was  designed.    And  in 
actual  practice  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  law  as  the 
istttui  of  moral  perfection,  as  In  this  cane,  arc  those  ulti- 


mately liable  to  fall  utterly  from  the  morality  of  the  .aw 
Gospel  grace  Is  the  only  true  means  of  sanctlflcatlon  a» 
well  as  of  Justification,    sound— healthy,  spiritually  whole- 
some (ch.  6.  3;  2  Timothy  1.  13;  Titus  1.  13;  2.  2),  as  opposed 
to  sickly,  morbid  (as  the  Greek  of  "  doting  "  means,  ch.  6.  4), 
and    "canker"  (2  Timothy  2.  17).     "The   doctrine,"  oi 
"  teaching,  which  is  according  to  godliness  "  (ch.  6.  3).    11 
According  to  the  glorious  Gospel — The  Christian's  free- 
dom from  the  law  as  a  sanctifier,  as  well  as  ajuslifler,  Implied 
In  the  previous  v.  9, 10,  Is  what  this  v.  11  Is  connected  with. 
This  exemption  of  the  righteous  from  the  law,  and  assign- 
ment of  it  to  the  lawless  as  its  true  object,  Is  "  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  (so  the  Greek,  of.  Note,  2  Corinth- 
ians 4.  4)  of  the  blessed  God."    The  Gospel  manifests  God's 
glory  (Epheslans  1.  17;  3.  16)  In  accounting  "  righteous" 
the  believer,  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  with- 
out "the  law"  (»  9);   and  in  imparting  that  righteous- 
ness whereby  he  loathes  all  those  sins  against  which  (v. 
9,  10)  the  law  Is  directed.    The  term  "  blessed,"  Indicates 
at  once  immortality  and  supreme  happiness.    The  supremely 
blessed  One  is  He  from  whom  all  blessedness  flows.    This 
term,  as  applied  to  Gon,  occurs  only  here  and  ch.  6.  15: 
appropriate  in  speaking  here  of  the  Gospel  blessedness, 
In  contrast  to  the  curse  on   those  under  the  law  (t>.  9; 
Galatlans  3.  10).    committed  to  my  trust- translate  as  In 
the  Greek  order,  which  brings  into  prominent  emphasis 
Paul,  "committed  In  trust  to  me;"  In  contrast  to  tha 
kind  of  law-teaching  which  tfiey  (who  had   no  Gospel- 
commlsslon),  the  false  teachers,  assumed  to  themselves  (v. 
8;  Titus  1.3).    13.  The  honour  done  him  in  having  the 
Gospel  ministry  committed  to  him  suggests  the  digres- 
sion to  what  he  once  was,  no  better  (v.  13)  than  those 
lawless  ones  described  above  (v.  9,  10),  when  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  (v.  14)  visited  him.    and— Omitted  In  most  (not 
all)  of  the  oldest  MSS.    I  thank—  Greek,  "  I   have  (<.  e„ 
feel)  gratitude."     enabled  me— The  same  Greek  verb  ae 
in  Acts  9.  22,  "Saul  Increased  the  more   In  strength." 
An  undesigned  coincidence  between  Paul  and  Luke,  his 
companion.    Enabled  me,  viz.,  for  the  ministry.    "  It  Is  not 
in  my  own  strength  that  I  bring  this  doctrine  to  men,  but 
as  strengthened  and  nerved  by  Him  who  saved   me." 
[Theodoret.]    Man  Is  by  nature  "  without  strength"  (Ro- 
mans 5.  6).    True  conversion  and  calling  confer  power. 
[Bengel.]    for  that— the  main  ground  of  his  "thanking 
Christ."    he  counted  me  faithful— He  foreordered  and 
foresaw  that  I  would  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to 
me.    Paul's  thanking  God  for  this  shows  that  the  merit 
of  his  faithfulness  was  due  solely  to  God's  grace,  not  U_ 
his  own  natural  strength  (1  Corinthians  7.25).   Faithfulnem 
Is  the  quality  required  in  a  steward  (1  Corinthians  4.  2). 
putting  me  into— rather  as  in  1  Thessalonlans  5.  9,  "Ap- 
pointing me  (In  His  sovereign  purposes  of  grace)  unto  the 
ministry"  (Acts  20.   24).      13.   Who  was  before—  Gr ee k, 
"  Formerly  being  a  blasphemer."    "Notwithstanding  that  1 
was  before  a  blasphemer,"  &c.  (Acts  26.  9,  11).    persecutor 
— (Galatlans   1.   13.)      Injurious — Greek,   "Insulter;"    one 
who  acts  injuriously  from  arrogant  contempt  of  others. 
Translate  Romans  1.  30,  "despiteful."    One  who  added  In- 
sult to  Injury.    Rengel  translates,  "adespiser."    I  prefer 
the  Idea,  contumelious  to  others.  [Wahl.J  Still  I  agree  with 
Bengej,  that  "blasphemer"  is  against  God,  "persecutor," 
against  holy  men,  and  "Insolently-Injurious"  Includes, 
with  the  Idea  of  Injuring  others,  that  of  Insolent  "up- 
pishness"  [Donaldson]  in  relation  to  one's  self.     This 
threefold  relation  to  God,  to  one's  neighbour,  and  to  one's 
self,  occurs  often  In  this  Epistle  {v.  5,  9, 14 ;  Titus  2.  12).    I 
obtained   mercy — God's  mercy,  and  Paul's  want  of  It, 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  [Ellicott],  Greek,  "  I  was  made 
the  object  of  mercy."    The  sense  of  mercy  was  perpetoa] 
in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  (cf.  Note,  v.  2).  Those  who  have 
felt  mercy  can  best  have  mercy  on  those  out  of  the  way 
(Hebrews  5. 2,  3).    because  I  did  it  Ignorant! y  —Ignoranci 
does  not  In  Itself  deserve  pardon  ;  but  It  Is  a  less  culpablt 
cause  of  unbelief  than  pride  and  wilful  hardening  of  on«r'» 
self  against  the  truth  (John  9.  41 ;  Acts  26.  9).    Hence  It  it- 
Christ's  plea  of  Intercession  for  his  murderers  (Luke  2S. 
34);  and  is  made  by  the  apostles  a  mitigating  circumstance 
in  the  Jews'  sin,  and  one  giving  a  hope  o."  a  door  of  re- 
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MBIHM*  (Acts  8.17;  Itomana  in.  2).  The  "  because,"  Ac. 
4oea  not  Imply  that  Ignorance  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
mercy  being  bestowed;  but  shows  how  It  was  possible  that 
such  a  sinner  eon  id  obtain  mercy.  The  positive  ground 
of  mercy  being  shown  to  him,  lies  solely  In  the  compas- 
sion of  God  (Titus  8.  5).  The  ground  of  the  ignorance  lies 
in  the  unbelief,  which  Implies  that  this  ignorance  is  not 
unaccompanied  with  guilt.  But  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  his  honest  zeal  for  the  law,  and  a  wilful  striving 
against  the  Spirit  of  God  (Matthew  12.  24-32;  Luke  11.  52). 
[Wiebinger.]  1*.  And—  Greek,  "  But."  Not  only  so  (was 
mercy  shown  me),  but,  Ac  the  grate — by  which  "I  ob- 
tained mercy"  (v.  18).  was  exceeding  abundant — Greek, 
"  superabounded."  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abonnd  (Romans  5.  20).  vrlth  faith — accompanied 
*rith  faith,  the  opposite  of  "unbelief"  (v.  13).  love — In 
contrast  to  "a  blasphemer,  persecutor,  and  Injurious." 
which  Is  In  Christ — as  its  element  and  home  [Alfokd]: 
here  as  Its  source  whence  it  flows  to  us.  15.  faithful- 
worthy  of  oredlt,  because  "God"  who  says  It  "is  faithful" 
to  his  word  (1  Corinthians  1.9;  1  Thessalonlaus  5.24;  2 
Thessalonlans  8.  3;  Revelation  21.  5;  22.  6).  This  seems  to 
have  become  an  axiomatic  laying  among  Christians;  the 
phrase  faithful  toying,  is  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(ch.  2.  11 ;  4.  9;  Titus  8.  8).  Translate  as  Greek,  "  Faithful  Is 
the  saying."  all— all  possible ;  full ;  to  be  received  by  all, 
and  with  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  mind,  and  heart. 
Paul,  unlike  the  false  teachers  (v.  7),  understands  what  he 
is  saying,  and  whereof  he  affirms ;  and  by  his  simplicity  of 
style  and  subject,  setting  forth  the  grand  fundamental 
truth  of  salvation  through  Christ,  confutes  the  false 
teachers'  abstruse  and  unpractical  speculations  (1  Co- 
rinthians 1.18-28;  Titus  2.1).  acceptation— reception  (as 
of  a  boon)  into  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  understanding, 
with  all  gladness;  this  is  faith  acting  on  the  Gospel  offer, 
and  welcoming  and  appropriating  it  (Acts  2. 41).  Christ — 
as  promised.  Jeans— as  manifested.  [Bengel.]  came 
Into  the  world— which  was  full  of  sin  (John  1.29;  Ro- 
mans 5.  12 ;  1  John  2.  2).  This  Implies  His  p re-existence. 
John  1.  9,  Greek,  "The  true  Light  that,  coming  into  the 
world,  llghteth  every  roan."  to  save  sinners  —  even 
notable  sinners  like  Saul  of  Tarsus.  His  Instance  was 
without  a  rival  since  the  ascension,  in  point  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  sin  and  the  greatness  of  the  mercy;  that  the 
consenter  to  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr's  death,  should  be 
the  successor  of  the  same!  I  am— not  merely,  "I  was 
ohlef"  (1  Corinthians  15.  9;  Epheslans  3.  8;  cf.  Luke  18.  13). 
To  each  believer  his  own  sins  most  always  appear,  as  long 
as  ha  lives,  greater  than  those  of  others,  which  he  never 
can  know  as  he  can  know  his  own.  chief— The  same 
Greek  as  In  v.  16, "  first,"  which  alludes  to  this  15th  v.  Trans- 
late  In  both  verses,  "foremost."  Well  might  he  Infer 
where  there  was  mercy  for  him,  there  Is  mercy  for  all  who 
will  come  to  Christ  (Matthew  18.  11;  Luke  19.  10).  16. 
Howbeit— (Vr««*,  "But;"  contrasting  his  own  conscious 
sinfulness  with  God's  gracious  visitation  of  him  In  mercy. 
for  this  cause — for  this  very  purpose,  that  In  me— In  my 
case.  «rst— "  foremost."  As  I  was  "  foremost"  (Greek  for 
chief,  v.  15)  In  sin,  so  God  has  made  me  the  "foremost" 
sample  of  mercy,  show— to  His  own  glory  (the  middle 
Greek  voice),  Epheslans  2.  7.  all  long-suffering—  Greek, 
"  the  whole  (of  His)  long-suffering,"  viz..  In  bearing  so 
long  with  me  whilst  I  was  a  persecutor,  a  pattern— a 
sample  (1  Corinthians  10.  6, 11)  to  assure  the  greatest  sin- 
ners of  the  certainty  that  they  shall  not  be  rejected  In 
coming  to  Christ,  since  even  Saul  found  mercy.  So  David 
made  his  own  case  of  pardon,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
ness cf  his  sin,  a  sample  to  encourage  other  sinners  to 
seek  pardon  (Psalm  32.  5,  8).  The  Greek  for  "  pattern"  is 
sometimes  used  for  "a  sketch"  or  outline — the  filling  up  to 
take  place  in  each  man's  own  case,  believe  on  him — be- 
lief rests  on  Him  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  faith 
relies,  to  life  everlasting— the  ultimate  aim  which  faith 
always  keeps  in  view  (Titus  1.  2).  17.  A  suitable  conclu- 
sion to  the  beautifully-simple  enunciation  of  the  Gospel, 
of  which  his  own  history  1.4  a  living  sample  or  pattern, 
'.t  Is  from  the  experimental  sense  of  grace  that  the  dox- 
Jogy  flows.  [BinoklJ    the  King  eternal— lit.,  "  King  of 
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the  (eternal)  ages."  The  LXX.  translate  Exodus  16.  IK. 
"The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ages  and  beyond  them."  Psalm 
145.  13,  Margin,  "Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  king- 
dom," tit.,  "a  kingdom  of  all  ages."  The  "  llfe-everla*U 
lng"  (t>.  16)  suggested  here  "  the  King  eternal,"  or  everlast- 
ing. It  answers  also  to  "  for  ever  and  ever"  at  the  close,, 
lit.,  "  to  the  ages  of  the  ages"  (the  countless  succession  of 
ages  made  up  of  ages).  Immortal— The  oldest  MS8.  read, 
"  incorruptible."  Vulgate,  however,  and  one  very  old  MS, 
read  as  English  Version  (Romans  1.  23).  Invisible—  (Ch.  i. 
16;  Exodus  33.  20;  John  1.  18;  Colosslans  1.  15;  Hebrews  1L 
27.)  the  only  wise  God— The  oldest  MSS.  om't  wise," 
which  probably  crept  In  from  Romans  16.  27,  wheie  it  la 
more  appropriate  to  the  context  than  here  (cf.  Jnde  25). 
"The  only  Potentate"  (ch.  6.  15;  Psalm  86.  10;  John  R. 
44).  for  ever,  Ac— See  Note,  above.  The  thought  of 
eternity  (terrible  as  it  Is  to  unbelievers)  is  delightful  to 
those  assured  of  grace  (v.  16).  [Bengel.]  18.  He  re- 
sumes the  subject  begun  at  v.  8.  The  conclusion 
(apodosls)  to  the  foregoing,  "as  I  besought  thee  .  .  . 
charge"  (v.  8),  is  here  given,  If  not  formally,  »t  ieasl 
substantially.  This  charge— vis.,  "That  thou  in  them 
(so  the  Greek)  mlghtest  war,"  Ac,  i.  e„  fulfil  thy  high 
calling,  not  only  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  minister 
officially,  one  function  of  which  Is,  to  "  charge  some  that 
they  teach  no  other  doctrine  "  (v.  3).  I  commit  -as  a  sa- 
cred deposit  (ch.  6.  20 ;  2  Timothy  2.  2)  to  be  laid  before  thy 
hearers,  according  to — In  pursuance  of;  In  consonanos 
with,  the  prophecies  which  went  before  on  thee — the 
Intimations  given  by  prophets  respecting  thee  at  thy  or- 
dination, ch.  4. 14  (as,  probably,  by  Silas,  a  companion  of 
Paul,  and  "  a  prophet,"  Acts  15.  32).  Such  prophetical  In- 
timation, as  well  as  the  good  report  given  of  Timothy  by 
the  brethren  (Acts  18.  2),  may  have  Induced  Paul  to  take 
him  as  his  companion.  Cf.  similar  prophecies  as  to  others. 
Acts  18. 1-8,  in  connection  with  laying  on  of  hands ;  11.  28; 
21. 10, 11;  cf.  1  Corinthians  12.  10;  14.  1 ;  Epheslans  4.  11.  Id 
Acts  20.28,  It  Is  expressly  said  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  had 
made  them  (the  Epheslan  presbyters)  overseers."  Clb- 
mknt  of  Rome,  Epistola  ad  Corinlhios,  states  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  apostles  "  to  make  trial  by  the  Spirit,"  i.  «.,  by 
the  "power  of  discerning,"  In  order  to  determine  who  were 
to  be  overseers  and  deacons  In  the  several  churches  plant- 
ed. So  Clement  or  Alexandria  says  as  to  the  churches 
near  Ephesns,  that  the  overseers  were  marked  out  for  or 
dlnatlon  by  a  revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  St.  John 
by  them—  Gre ek.  "  In  them  ;"  arrayed  as  It  were  In  there  ; 
armed  vrl.h  them,  warfare— not  the  mere  " fight"  (ch. 
8. 12;  2  Timothy  4.  7),  but  the  whole  campaign;  the  military 
service.  Translate  as  Greek,  not  a,  but  "the,  good  warfare." 
10.  Holding— Keeping  hold  of  "  faith  "  and  "  good  con- 
science" (v.  5);  not  "putting  the  latter  away"  as  "some.* 
Faith  Is  like  a  very  precious  liquor;  a  good  conscience  is 
the  clean,  pure  glass  that  contains  It.  [Bengel.]  The  loss 
of  good  conscience  entails  the  shipwreck  of  faith.  Conscious- 
ness of  sin  [unrepented  of  and  forgiven]  kills  the  germ  oi 
faith  in  man.  [Wiesingeb.]  which—  Greek  singular,  vix^ 
"good  conscience,"  not  "faith  "  also;  however,  the  result 
of  putting  away  good  conscience  Is,  one  loses  faith  also. 
put  away— a  wilful  act.  They  thrust  It  from  them  as  a 
troublesome  monitor.  It  reluctantly  withdraws,  extruded 
by  force,  when  Its  owner  Is  tired  of  its  Importunity,  and  Is 
resolved  to  retain  his  sin  at  the  cost  of  losing  it.  One  can- 
not be  on  friendly  terms  with  It  and  with  sin  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  made  shipwreck— "  with  respect  to  th« 
faith."  Faith  Is  the  vessel  In  which  they  had  professedly 
embarked,  of  which  "good  conscience"  Is  the  anchor. 
The  ancient  Church  often  used  this  Image,  comparing  the 
course  of  faith  to  navigation.  The  Greek  does  not  imply 
that  one  having  once  had  faith  makes  shipwreck  of  it,  but 
that  they  who  put  away  good  conscience  "make  ship- 
wreck with  respect  to  the  faith."  ao.  Hymeneus—  there 
Is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  him  to  be  the  Hymeneus  of 
2  Timothy  2.  17.  Though  "  delivered  over  to  Satan  "  (tbs 
lord  of  all  outside  the  Church,  Acts  28. 18,  and  the  execntoi 
of  wrath,  when  Judicially  allowed  by  God,  on  the  disobe- 
dient, 1  Corinthians  6.  5;  2  Corinthians  12.  7),  he  probabij 
was  restored  to    the    Church    subsequently,  and    agali 
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troubled  It.  Paul,  as  an  apostle,  though  distant  at  Rome, 
•ronounoed  the  sentence  to  be  executed  at  Ephesus,  in- 
volving, probably,  the  excommunication  of  the  offenders 
(Matthew  18. 17, 18).  The  sentence  operated  not  only  spirit- 
ually, but  also  physically,  sickness,  or  some  such  visita- 
tion of  God,  falling  on  the  person  excommunicated,  In  or- 
der to  bring  him  to  repentance  an  J  salvation.  Alexander 
tiere  Is  probably  "the  coppersmith"  who  did  St.  Paul 
"  much  evil "  when  the  latter  visited  Ephesus.  The  "  de- 
livering him  to  Satan  "  was  probal  ly  the  consequence  of 
his  withstanding  the  apostle  (2  Timothy  4.  14, 15);  as  the 
same  sentence  on  Hymeneus  was  the  consequence  of  hln 
"  saying  that  the  resurrection  Is  past  already  "  (2  Timothy 
SL 18;  his  putting  away  good  conscience,  naturally  producing 
thipwreck  concerning  FAITH,  v.  19.  If  one's  religion  better 
not  his  morals,  his  moral  deficiencies  will  corrupt  his 
religion.  The  rain  which  falls  pure  from  heaven  will  not 
continue  pure  If  It  be  received  In  an  unclean  vessel.  [Arch- 
bishop Whatbly.]).  It  Is  possible  that  he  is  the  Alex- 
ander, then  a  Jew,  put  forward  by  the  Jews,  doubtless 
against  Paul,  at  the  riot  in  Ephesus  (Acts  19. 33).  that  they 
may— not  "might;"  Implying  that  the  effect  still  con- 
tinues— the  sentence  la  as  yet  unremoved.  learn—  Greek, 
"be  disciplined,"  vis.,  by  chastisement  and  suffering,  blas- 
pheme—the name  of  God  and  Christ,  by  doings  and  teach- 
ings unworthy  of  their  Christian  profession  (Romans  2. 23, 
14;  James  2.  7).  Though  the  apostles,  who  were  infallible, 
had  the  power  of  excommunication,  accompanied  with 
bodily  inflictions,  miraculously  sent  ;2  Corinthians  10.  8), 
It  does  not  follow  that  fallible  ministers  now  have  any 
power,  save  that  of  exoludlng  from  church-fellowship 
notorious  bad  livers. 

CHAPTER     II. 

Ver.  1-15.  Public  Worship.  Directions  as  to  Intrr- 
cbsbions  fob  all  Men,  sinck  Christ  is  a  Ransom  for 
all.  Thb  Duties  of  Men  and  Women  Respectively 
m  Respect  to  Public  Pbayer.  Woman's  Subjection  ; 
flKB  Sphbrb  of  Duty.  1.  therefore — Taking  up  again 
the  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  in  continuation  (2  Timo- 
thy 2,  1).  "  What  I  have  therefore  to  say  to  thee  by  way 
of  a  charge  (ch.  1,  8,  18),  Is,"  Ac.  that  nrst  of  all  ...  be 
made—  Alford  takes  It,  "  I  exhort  first  of  all  to  make." 
"First  of  all,"  doubtless,  is  to  be  connected  with  "  I  ex- 
Bort;"  what  I  begin  with  (for  special  reasons),  is,  Ac.  As 
tae  destruction  of  Jerusalem  drew  near,  the  Jews  (Includ- 
ing tk  3se  at  Ephesus)  were  seized  with  the  dream  of  free- 
dom from  every  yoke ;  and  so  virtually  "  blasphemed  "  (cf. 
oh.  1.  30)  God's  name  by  "  speaking  evil  of  dignities  "  (ch. 
11;  3  Peter  2.10;  Jude  8).  Hence  Paul,  in  opposition, 
gives  prominence  to  the  injunction  that  prayer  be  made 
for  all  men,  especially  for  magistrates  and  kings  (Titus  3. 
1-3).  [OL8HAU8EN.]  Some  professing  Christians  looked 
down  on  all  not  Christians,  as  doomed  to  perdition;  but 
Paul  says  all  men  are  to  be  prayed  for,  as  Christ  died  for 
all  (v.  4-6\  supplication'  -h  term  Implying  the  sup- 
pliant's sense  of  need,  and  of  his  own  insufficiency,  prayers 
—implying  devotion.  Intercessions— properly  the  coming 
near  to  God  with  child-like  confidence,  generally  in  behalf 
af  another.  The  accumulation  of  terms  implies  prayer  in 
its  every  form  and  aspect,  according  to  all  the  relations 
implied  In  it.  8.  For  kings — An  effectual  confutation  of 
the  adversaries  who  accused  the  Christians  of  disaffection 
to    the  ruling  powers  (Acts  17.  7;   Romans  13.  1-7).     all 

.  .  In  authority—  lit.,  "...  in  eminence;"  In  stations 
of  eminence.  The  "quiet"  of  Christians  was  often  more 
dependent  on  subordinate  rulers,  than  on  the  supreme 
king;  hence,  "all  ...  in  authority"  are  to  be  prayed  for. 
that  ire  may  lead— that  we  may  be  blessed  with  such 
good  government  as  to  lead,  <fec. ;  or  rather,  as  Greek,  "  to 
pew*  "  or  "  spend."  The  prayers  of  Christians  for  the  gov- 
ernment bring  down  from  heaven  peace  and  order  In  a 
rftate.  quiet— -not  troubled  from  without,  peaceable— 
'*  tranquil;"  not  troubled  from  within.  [Olshausen.]  "He 
<m  f*ac*ible  ( Greek)  who  makes  no  disturbance;  he  Is  quiet 
HUmk)  who  la  himself  free  from  disturbance."  [Titt- 
•AJm.]     U»  all— "in  all  <nna»tble  .  .  .  requisite)  piety." 


[Alford.]    A  distinct  Greek  word,  v.  10,  expresses  "  g>«an 
neas."    honesty— Greek,  "gravity"  (Titus  2.  2,  7),  "dec© 
rum,"  or  propriety  of  conduct.    Aa  "  piety  "is  In  rehUio* 
to  God,  "gravity  "  Is  propriety  of  behaviour  among  men. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  pray 
for  their  heathen  rulers  (Ezra  6. 10;  Jeremiah  29.  7).    The 
Jews,  by  Augustus'  order,  offered  a  lamb  dally  for  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  till  near  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Tb« 
Jewish  Zealota,  Instigated  by  Eleazar,  caused  this  custom 
to  cease  [Josbphus,  B.  J.,  2. 17],  whence  the  war  originated 
according  to  Joskphus.     3.   this— praying  for  all  men. 
In  the  sight  of  God — not  merely  before  men,  as  If  it  were 
their  favour  that  we  sought  (2  Corinthians  8.  21).    our  Sa- 
viour—a  title  appropriate  to  the  matter  In  baud.    He  who 
is  "  our  Saviour  "  is  willing  that  all  should  be  saved  (v.  4 ;  Ro- 
mans 5.  18);  therefore  we  should  meet  the  will  of  God  1e 
behalf  of  others,  by  praying  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 
More  would  be  converted,  if  we  would  pray  more.    He 
has  actually  saved  us  who  believe,  being  "our  Saviour." 
He  is  willing  that  all  should  be  saved,  even  those  who  do 
not  as  yet  believe,  If  they  will  believe  (cf.  ch.  4.  10;  Titus 
2.   11).     4.  "Imitate   God."     Since   He   wishes    that  all 
should  be  saved,  do  you  also  wish  it;  and  If  you  wish  it, 
pray  for  It.    For  prayer  is  the  instrument  of  effecting 
such  things.    [Chrysostok.]    St.  Paul  does  not  say,  "He 
wishes  to  save  all,"  for  then  he  would  have  saved  all  in 
matter  of  fact;  but  "  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,"  Im- 
plies the  possibility  of  man's  accepting  it  (through  God's 
prevenlent  grace)  or  rejecting  it  (through  man's  own  per- 
versity).   Our  prayers  ought  to  include  all,  as  God's  grace 
included  all.    to  come — They  are  not  forced,    unto  th* 
knowledge — Greek,  "the  full  knowledge"  or  "recogni- 
tion" (Note,  1  Corinthians  13.  12;   Phillppians  1.9).     the 
truth— the  saving  truth  as  it  is  In,  and  by,  Jesus  (John  17. 
8, 17).    5.  For  there  is  one  God— God's  unity  In  essence  and 
purpose  is  a  proof  of  His  comprehending  all  His  human 
children  alike  (created  In  His  image)  In  His  offer  of  grace 
(cf.  the  same  argument  from   His  unity,  Romans  3.  80; 
Galatiaus3.  20);  therefore  all  are  to  be  prayed  for.    Verse  4. 
is  proved  from  v.  5 ;  v.  1,  from  v.  4.    The  One  God  is  common 
to  all  (Isaiah  45.  22;  Acts  17.  28).    The  one  Mediator  Is  me- 
diator between  God  and  all  men  potentially  (Romans  S. 
29;   Epheslans  4.5,'';   Hebrews  8.  6;   9.  15;   12.24).     They 
who  have  not  this  one  God  by  one  Mediator,  have  none: 
lit.,  a  go-between.    The  Greek  order  is  not  "and  one  medi- 
ator," but  "  one  mediator  also  between,"  Ac.    Whilst  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  by  knowing  God  and  the 
Mediator,  there  Is  a  legitimate,  holy  order  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  will  wherewitb  men  ought  to  receive  It.    All 
mankind  constitute,  as  It  were,  one  man  before  God. 
[Brnoel.]    the  man— rather  "man,"  absolutely  and  ge- 
nerlcally:   not  a  mere  individual  man:  the  Second  Head 
of  humanity,  representing  and  embodying  in  Himself  the 
whole  human  race  and  nature.    There  Is  no  "the"  in  the 
Greek.    This  epithet  is  thus  the  strongest  corroboration 
of  his  argument,  viz.,  that  Christ's  mediation  affects  the 
whole  race,  since  there  ia  bnt  the  one  Mediator,  designed 
as  the  Representative  Man  for  all  men  alike  (cf.  Romans 
5. 15;  1  Corinthians  8.  6;  2  Corinthians  5. 19;  Colosslana  2. 
14).   His  being  "  man  "  was  necessary  to  His  being  a  Medi- 
ator, sympathizing  with  us  through  experimental  know- 
ledge of  our  nature  (Isaiah  50.  4 ;  Hebrews  2.  14 ;  4. 15). 
Even  In  nature,  almost  all  blessings  are  conveyed  to  u* 
from  God,  not  immediately,  bnt  through  the  medlatlou 
of  various  agents.    The  effectual  intercession  of  Moses  for 
Israel  (Numbers  14.,  and  Deuteronomy  9.) ;  of  Abraham 
for  Ablmelech  (Genesis  20.7);  of  Job  ror  his  friends  (Job 
42.  10),  the  mediation  being   prescribed  by  God  whilst 
declaring  His  purposes  of  forgiveness:  all  prefigure  the 
grand  mediation  for  all  by  the  One  Mediator.     On  the 
other  hand,  ch.  3.  16  asserts  that  He  was  also  God.     6. 
gave  himself— (Titus  2. 14.)   Not  only  the  Father  gave  Him 
for  us  (John  S.  16);  but  the  Son  gave  Himself  'Philippine 
2.  5-8).    ransom— properly  of  a  captive  slave.     Man  wa* 
the  captive  slave  of  Satan,  sold  under  sin.    He  was  un- 
able to  ransom  himself,  because  absolute  obedience  it 
dne  to  God,  and  therefore  no  act  of  ours  can  satisfy  tw 
the  least  offence.     Leviticus  25.  48  allowed  one  sold  car 
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Sflv*  to  be  redeemed  oy  one  of  b^s  brethren.    The  Son  of 
God.  therefore,  became  man  In  order  that,  being  made 
like  nnto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  excepted,  as  our  elder 
brother  He  should  redeem  us  (Matthew  20.  28;  Epheslans 
L7;  1  Peter  1.  18,  19).    The  Greek  Implies  not  merely  ran- 
*om,  but  a  substituted  or  equivalent  ransom :  the  Greek  prep- 
osition "a»i<i,"  Implying  reciprocity  and  vicarious  substi- 
tution,    for  all— Greek,  "  in  behalf  of  all :"  not  merely 
for  a  privileged  few;  cf.  v.  1 :  the  argument  far  praying  in 
behalf  of  all  Is  given  here,    to  be  testified—  Greek,  "  the 
testimony  (that  which  was  to  be  testified  of,  1  John  5. 8-11) 
In  its  own  due  times,"  or  seasons,  i.  e..    In  the  times  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  its  being  testified  of  (ch.  6.  15;  Titus  1. 
J).    The  oneness  of  the  Mediator,  Involving  the  univer- 
sality of  redemption  [which  faith,  however,  alone  appro- 
priates], was  the  great  subject  of  Christian  testimony  f  Al- 
roitDj  (1  Corinthians  1.  6;  2. 1;  2  Thessalonlans  1. 10).    T. 
Wbereunto—  For  the  giving  of  which  testimony.    I  am 
ordained— lit.,  "  I  was  set :"  the  same  Greek  as  "  putting 
sue,"  <fec.  (ch.  1. 12).    preacher— lit.,  "herald"  (1  Corinth- 
ians 1.  21 ;  9.  27 ;  15. 11 ;  2  Timothy  1. 11 ;  Titus  1.  3).    He  re- 
curs to  himself,  as  in  ch.  L  16,  in  himself  a  living  pattern  or 
announcement  of  the   Gospel,  so  here  "a   herald   and 
teacher  of  (it  to)  the  Gentiles"  (Galatians  2.  9;  Epheslans 
B.  1-12 ;  Colosslans  1.  23).    The  universality  of  his  commis- 
sion Is  an  appropriate  assertion  here,  where  he  is  arguing 
to  prove  that  prayers  are  to  be  made  "  for  all  men  "  (v.  1). 
I  speak  the  truth  .  .  ,  and  lie  not— a  strong  assevera- 
tion of  his  universal  commission,  characteristic  of  the 
ardour  of  the  apostle,  exposed  to  frequent  conflict  (Ro- 
mans IL  1 ;  2  Corinthians  11.  81).    In  faith  and  verity— 
rather,  "  in  the  faith  and  the  truth."    The  sphere  in  which 
his  ministry  was  appointed  to  be  exercised  was  the  faith 
and  the  truth  (v.  4):  the  Gospel  truth,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  faith.    [Wiesinoer.]   8.  I  will— The  active  wish,  or  de- 
sire, is   meant,    that  men — rather  as    Greek,  "  that  the 
men,"  as  distinguished  from  "the  women,"  to  whom  he 
has  something  different  to  say  from  what  he  said  to  the 
men  (v. »  12 ;  1  Corinthians  11. 14, 15 ;  14. 34, 35).  The  emphasis, 
however,  is  not  on  this,  but  on  the  precept  of  praying,  re- 
sumed from  v.  1.    everywhere — Greek,  "  In  every  place," 
vis.,  of  public  prayer.    Fulfilling  Malachi  1.  11,  "  In  every 
place  .  .  .  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same  .  .  .  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my 
name;"  and  Jesus'  words,  Matthew  18.  20;  John  4.  21,  23. 
lifting  np  holy  hands— The  early  Christians  turned  up 
their  palms  towards  heaven,  as  those  craving  help  do.   So 
also  Solomon  (1  Kings  8.  22;    Psalm   141.  2).     The  Jews 
washed  their  bands  before  prayer  (Psalm  28.  6).    St.  Paul 
figuratively  (cf.  Job  17.  9;  James  4.  8)  uses  language  allud- 
ing to  this  custom  here :  so  Isaiah  1.  15,  16.    The  Greek  for 
"  holy  "  means  hands  which  have  committed  no  impiety,  and 
ybserved  every  sacred  duty.    This  (or  at  least  the  contrite  de- 
sire to  be  so)  is  a  needful  qualification  for  effectual  prayer 
(Psalm  24.  8,  4).     ■without  wratli— putting  it  away  (Mat- 
thew 5.  23,24;  6.  16).     doubting— rather,  "disputing,"  as 
the   Greek  Is  translated  Phillppians  2.  14.     Such  things 
hinder  prayer  (Luke  9. 46;  Romans  14. 1;  1  Peter  3.  7).    Ben- 
ski,  supports  English  Version  (cf.  an  instance,  2  Kings  7. 
t;  Matthew  14.  31;  Mark  11.  22-24;  James  1.  6).    9,  10.  The 
context  requires  that  we  understand  these  directions  as 
to  women,  in  relation  to  their  deportment  in  public  wor- 
ship, though  the  rules  will  hold  good  on  other  occasions 
also,   in  modest  apparel— "in  seemly  guise."   [Ellicott.] 
The  adjective  means  properly,  orderly,  decorous,  becom- 
ing; the  noun  In  secular  writings  means  conduct,  bearing. 
But  here  "apparel."    Women  are  apt  to  love  fine  dress; 
and  at  Ephesus  the  riches  of  some  (ch.  6.  17)  would  lead 
them  to  dress  luxuriously.    The  Greek  In  Titus  2.  3  Is  a 
more  general  term    meaning    "deportment."     shame- 
fkeedness— Trench  spells  this  word  according  to  its  true 
derivation,  "shamefastness"  (that  which  is  made  fast  by 
an    honourable   shame);    as    "steadfastness"  (cf.    v.  11, 
12).      sobriety   -"  self-restraint."      [Alford.]      Habitual 
inner  self-government.    [Trench.]    I  prefer  Ellicott'b 
translation.,  "sobermlndedness:"  the  well-balanced  state 
%A   mind    arising    from    habitual    self-restraint,    with — 
Orwil,  in.     bivldered  hair — lit.,  plaits    i.e.,  plaited   hair: 
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probably  with  the  "gold  and  pearls"  intertwined  (I  Petei 
3.  8).    Such  gaud  is  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  harlot 
(Revelation  17.4).    10.  professing—  Greek,  promising:  en- 
gaging to  follow,    with  good  works— The  Greek  preposi- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  in  v.  9;  "by  means  of;"  "through 
good  works."    Their  adorning  Is  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
good  works :  not  that  they  are  to  be  clothed  in,  or  with. 
them  (Epheslans  2.  10).    Works,  not  words  in  public,  in 
their  province  (v.  8,  11,  12;  1  Peter  3.  1).     Works  are  ofter 
mentioned  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  order  to  oppose  the 
loose  living,  combined  with  the  loose  doctrine,  of  the  false 
teachers.    The  discharge  of  every-day  duties  is  honoured 
with   the   designation,  "Good   works."     11.  learn— not 
"teach"  (v.  12;  1  Corinthians  14.34).    She  should  not  even 
put  questions  in  the  public  assembly  (1  Corinthians  14.  35). 
wiili  all  subjection— not  "  usurping  authority"  (v.  12). 
She  might  teach,  but  not  in  public  (Acts  18.  26).    St.  Paul 
probably  wrote  this  Epistle  from  Corinth,  where  the  pre 
cept  (1  Corinthians  14.  34)  was  in   force.    13.  usurp  au- 
thority—"to  lord  It  over  the  man"  [Alfokd],  lit.,  "to  be 
an  autocrat."    13.  For— Reason  of  the  precept;  the  orig- 
inal  order  of  creation.     Adam  .   .  .   lirst — before    Eve, 
who  was  created  for  him  (1  Corinthians  11.  8, 9).    14.  Adam 
was  not  deceived — as  Eve  was  deceived  by  the  serpent; 
but  was  persuaded  by  his  wife.    Genesis  3. 17,  "  Hearkened 
unto  .  .  .  voice  of  .  .  .  wife."    But  Genesis  8. 13,  Eve  says, 
"The  serpent  beguiled  me."    Being  more  easily  deceived 
she  more  easily  deceives  [Benoei.]  (2  Corinthians  11.  8). 
Last  in  being,  she  was  first  in  sin— indeed,  she  alone  was 
deceived.    The  subtle  serpent  knew  that  she  was  "  the 
weaker  vessel."    He  therefore  tempted  her,  not  him.    She 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  sense  and  the  deceits  of  Satan; 
he,  to  conjugal  love.    Hence,  In  the  order  of  God's  Judicial 
sentence,  the  serpent,  the  prime  offender,  stands  flrst; 
the  woman,  who  was  deceived,  next;  and  the  man,  per- 
suaded by  his  wife,  last  (Genesis  3.  14-19).    In  Romans  a. 
12,  Adam  is  represented  as  the  flrst  transgressor ;  but  there 
no  reference  Is  made  to  Eve,  and  Adam  is  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  sinning  race.    Hence,  as  here,  v.  11,  In  Genesie 
3.16,  woman's  "subjection"  is  represented  as  the  conse- 
quence of  her  being  deceived,    being  deceived— The  oid 
est  MSS.  read  the  compound  Greek  verb  for  the  simple 
"  Having  been  seduced  by  deceit :"  Implying  how  completely 
Satan  succeeded  in  deceiving  her.    was  in  the  transgres- 
sion— Greek,  "came  to  be  In  the  transgression:"  becam* 
Involved  in  the  existing  state  of  transgression,  lit.,  "th« 
going  beyond  a  command:"  the  breach  of  a  positive  pre- 
cept (Romans  4.  15).      15.  be  saved   in  child-bearings 
Greek,    "in    (lit.,   through)   her    (lit.,   the)    child-bearing." 
Through,  or  by.  Is  often  so  used  to  express  not  the  means  of 
her  salvation,  but  tie  circumstances  amidst  which  it  ha» 
place.    Thus  1  Corinthians  3. 15,  "He  .  .  .  shall  be  saved; 
yet  so  as  by  (lit.,  through,  i.  e.,  amidst)  fire:"  in  spit*  of  th« 
fiery  ordeal  which  he  has  necessarily  to  pass  through,  he 
shall  be  saved.    So  here,  "In  spite  of  the  trial  of  child- 
bearing  which  she  passes  through  (as  her  portion  of  the 
curse,  Genesis  3. 16,  'In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  chil- 
dren'), she  shall  be  saved."    Moreover,  I  think  it  Is  implied 
indirectly  that  the  very  curse  will  he  turned  Into  a  condi- 
tion favourable  to  her  salvation,  by  her  faithfully  i*»r 
forming  her  part  in  doing  and  suffering  what  God  r-i«s  p* 
signed   to  her,   viz.,  child-bearing  and    home    d*"tier,  he 
sphere,  as  distinguished  from  public  teach  Kg.  *<il'*h  1 
not  hers,  but  man's  (v.  11,  12).    In  this  ho-.*e  cohere,  no 
ordinarily  in  one  of  active  duty  for  ad'^nr.ag  the  king 
dom  of  God,  which  contradicts  the  -i»s',ion  assigned  t/ 
her  by  God,  she  will  be  saved  od   ,at  «arne  terms  as  al 
others,  viz.,  by  living  faith.    K<~  \*ie  ,n'^k  that  there  is  i 
reference  to  the  Incarnation  ''  uur  xuph  the  child-bearing' 
[Greek],  the  bearing  of  tb'.  ch'".a  J,sus.    Doubtless  this  lu 
the  ground  of  women'',  chf'.^-bearing  in  general  becoming 
to  them  a  blessing  'ns*-c«id  c2  a  curse ;  Just  as  in  the  orig- 
inal prophecy  tOeneiis  3. 15, 16)  the  promise  of  "  the  See<f 
of  the  woman"  (ti.e  Saviour)  stands  in  closest  connectia 
with  the  xonuwi's  being  doomed  to  "sorrow"  In  "  bring 
lng   fo'tn    ifllldren,"  her  very  child-bearing,  though   *» 
soreiM,  boing  the  function  assigned  to  her  by  God  wner« 
\»r  Jxc  Saviour  was  born.    This  may  be  an  mwnor  re«s» 
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mm»  nf  thr  Holy  Spirit  In  this  verse ;  but  the  primary  ref- 
orms* required  by  the  context  Is  the  one  above  given. 
"She  ahall  be  saved  ([though]  with  child-bearing),"  i.  e., 
cbcmeb  suffering  her  part  of  the  primeval  curse  In  child- 
Rear  1  rig;  J  us  i.  as  a  man  shall  be  saved,  though  having  to 
bear  his  part,  vis.,  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  if  they—"  If  the 
'cotnen  (plural,  taken  out  of  "the  woman,"  v.  14,  which  Is 
out  for  Uie  whole  $ex)  continue,"  or  more  lit.,  shall  (be  found 
at  the  judgment  to)  have  continued,  faith  and  charity— 
the  essential  way  to  salvation  (ch.  1. 5).  Faith  Is  in  rela- 
tion to  God.  Charity,  to  our  fellow-man.  Sobriety,  to  one's 
eelf.  sobriety— "  sobermlndedness"  {Note,  v.  9,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  unseemly  forwardness  reproved  In  v.  11). 
Mental  receptivity  and  activity  In  family  life  were  recog- 
nized In  Christianity  as  the  destiny  of  woman.  One  rea- 
son alleged  here  by  Paul,  Is  the  greater  danger  of  self-de- 
oeptton  In  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of  errors  arising 
from  it,  especially  In  a  class  of  addresses  in  which  sober 
raflectlveness  Is  least  in  exercise.  I  N  bander.]  The  case 
(Act«  21. »)  was  doubtless  In  private,  not  lu  public. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1-16.  Rules  as  to  Bishops  (Overseers)  and 
Deacons.  Thi  Church,  and  the  Gospel-Mystery 
now  Revealed  to  it,  are  the  End  of  all  such  Rules. 
1.  Tranilaie  as  Greek,  "Faithful  Is  the  saying."  A  need- 
ful preface  to  what  follows:  for  the  office  of  a  bishop  or 
overseer  in  Paul's  day,  attended  as  It  was  with  hardship 
and  often  persecution,  would  not  seem  to  the  world  gene- 
rally a  desirable  and  "good  work."  desire—  lit.,  "stretch 
one's  self  forward  to  grasp ;"  aim  at:  &  distinct  Greek  verb 
from  that  for  "desireth."  What  one  does  voluntarily  is 
more  esteemed  than  what  he  does  when  asked  (1  Corin- 
thians 16. 15).  This  is  utterly  distinct  from  ambitious  de- 
sires after  office  in  the  Church  (James  3. 1).  bishop — over- 
ae*r:  as  yet  Identical  with  "presbyter"  Acts  20. 17,28;  Titus 
L.  5-7).  good  work-ift.,  "honourable  work."  Not  the 
honour  associated  with  it,  but  tho  work,  Is  the  prominent 
thought  (Acta  15.  88;  Philippians  2.  30;  cf.  2  Timothy  4.  5). 
Hb  who  aims  at  the  office  must  remember  the  high  quali- 
fications needed  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions,  2. 
The  existence  of  Church  organization  and  presbyters  at 
Ephesus  is  presupposed  (ch.  5.  17,  19).  The  institution  of 
Church  widows  (cb.  5.)  accords  with  this.  The  directions 
here  to  Timothy,  the  president  or  apostolic  delegate,  are 
as  to  filling  up  vacancies  among  the  bishops  and  deacons, 
or  adding  to  their  number.  FYesh  churches  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood also  would  require  presbyters  and  deacons. 
Episcopacy  was  adopted  in  apostolic  times  as  the  most 
expedient  form  of  government,  being  most  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  institutions,  and  so  offering  the 
less  obstruction  through  Jewish  prejudices  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  The  synagogue  was  governed  by  pres- 
byters, "elders"  (Acts  4.  8;  24.  1),  called  also  bishops  or 
overseers.  Three  among  them  presided  as  "rulers  of 
the  synagogue,"  answering  to  "bishops"  in  the  modern 
sense  [Lightfoot,  Hone.],  »nd  o^e  asaong  them  took 
the  lead.  Ambrose  (in  Amularius  de  Qfficiis,  2.  18,  and 
Bingham,  Eoclesiastloal  Antiquities,  2.  11)  says,  "They 
who  are  low  called  bishops  were  originally  called 
apostles.  But  those  who  ruled  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles  had  not  the  testimony  of  miracles, 
and  were  In  many  respects  inferior.  Therefore  the/ 
thought  it  not  decent  to  assume  to  themselves  tne 
name  of  apostles;  but  dividing  the  names,  they  left  to 
pr«byter»  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  and  they  them- 
selves were  called  bishops."  "Presbyter"  refers  to  the 
rank;  "bishop,"  to  the  office  or  function.  Timothy 
tthough  not  having  the  name)  exercised  the  power  at 
Ephesus  then,  which  bishops  in  the  modern  sense  more 
recently  exercised,  blameless — "  unexceptionable :"  glv- 
I  iig  no  just  handle  for  blame,  husband  of  one  wife— 
Confuting  the  celibacy  of  Rome's  priesthood.  Though 
ihei  Jews  practised  polygamy,  yet  as  he  Is  writing  as  to  a 
iteoMlu  Church,  and  as  polygamy  was  never  allowed 
tnaong  even  laymen  in  tne  Cuurcn,  uk  ancient  luter- 
»fD!*t',nn  that  the  prohibition   here  is  against  polygarav 


In  a  candidate  bishop  is  not  correct.  It  must,  therewnt 
mean  that,  though  laymen  might  lawfully  marry  ajpala. 
candidates  for  the  episcopate  or  presbytery  were  rx«tt* 
to  have  been  married  only  once.  As  in  ch.  5.  9,  "  wife  or 
one  man,"  implies  a  woman  married  but  once ;  so  "  b  us- 
band  of  one  wife"  here  must  mean  the  same.  The  feeling 
which  prevailed  among  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews 
(cf.  as  to  Anna,  Luke  2.  86,  87),  against  a  second  marriage 
would,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  conciliation  in 
matters  Indifferent  and  not  involving  compromise  of 
principle,  account  for  Paul's  prohibition  here  in  the  case 
of  one  in  so  prominent  a  sphere  as  a  bishop  or  a  deacon. 
Hence  the  stress  that  is  laid  in  the  context  on  the  reputt 
in  which  the  candidate  for  orders  is  held  among  those 
over  whom  he  is  to  preside  (Titus  1.  16).  The  Council  oi 
Laodicea  and  the  apostolic  canons  discountenanced  second 
marriages,  especially  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion. Of  course  second  marriage  being  lawful,  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  it  holds  good  only  under  special  circum- 
stances. It  is  Implied  here  also,  that  he  who  has  a  wife 
and  virtuous  family,  Is  to  be  preferred  to  a  bachelor ; 
for  he  who  is  himself  bound  to  discharge  the  domestic 
duties  mentioned  here,  is  likely  to  be  more  attractive 
to  those  who  have  similar  ties,  for  he  teaches  them 
not  only  by  precept,  but  also  by  example  (v.  4,  5).  The 
Jews  teach,  a  priest  should  be  neither  unmarried  nor 
childless,  lest  he  be  unmerciful.  [Bengel.]  So  in  the 
synagogue,  "no  one  shall  offer  up  prayer  In  public,  un- 
less be  be  married."  [In  Colbo,  ch.  65;  Vitringa,  Syna- 
gogue.] vigilant — lit.,  sober  :  ever  on  the  watch,  as  sober 
men  alone  can  be;  keenly  alive,  so  as  to  foresee  whtv 
ought  to  be  done  (1  Thessalonians  5.  6-8).  sober— sober- 
minded,  of  good  behaviour — Greek,  "  orderly."  "  Sober' [ 
refers  to  the  inward  mind;  "orderly,"  to  the  outward  be- 
haviour, tone,  look,  gait,  dress.  The  new  man  bears 
somewhat  of  a  sacred  festival  character,  incompatible 
with  all  confusion,  disorder,  excess,  violence,  laxity, 
assumption,  harshness,  and  meanness  (Philippians  4.  8). 
[Bengel.]  apt  to  teach— (2  Timothy  2.  24.)  3.  Not  given 
to  wine — The  Greek  includes  besides  this,  not  indulging  In 
the  brawling,  violent  conduct  towards  others,  which  proceeds 
from  being  given  to  wine.  The  opposite  of  "  patient"  or 
(Greek)  "  forbearing,"  reasonable  to  others  (Note,  Philip- 
pians 4.  5).  no  striker — with  either  hand  or  tongue  :  not 
as  some  teachers  pretending  a  holy  zeal  (2  Corinthians  II. 
20),  answering  to  "not  a  Drawler"  or  fighter  (cf.  1  King* 
22.24;  Nehemiah  18.  25 ;  Isaiah  58.4;  Acts  28.2;  2  Timothy 
2.  24,  25).  not  covetous—  Gree k,  "  not  a  lover  of  money," 
whether  he  have  much  or  little  (Titus  1.  7).  4.  ruling-- 
Greek,  "presiding  over."  his  own  house— children  n;i'' 
servants,  as  contrasted  with  "the  church"  (house)  of  God 
(v.  5,  15)  which  he  may  he  called  on  to  preside  over. 
having  his  children — rather  as  Greek,  "having  chil- 
dren (who  are)  in  subjection"  (Titus  1.6).  gravity— pro- 
priety :  reverent  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  children.  |  Ai.- 
ford.]  The  fact  that  he  has  children  who  are  in  subjection 
to  him  in  all  gravity,  is  the  recommendation  in  his  favoui 
&s  one  likely  to  rule  well  the  Church,  5.  For—  Greek. 
"But."  the  Church— rather,  "a  Church"  or  congrega- 
tion. How  shall  he  who  cannot  perform  the  less  func- 
tion, perform  the  greater  and  more  difficult?  0.  Not  «• 
novice— one  Just  converted.  This  proves  the  Church  oi 
Ephesus  was  established  now  for  some  time.  The  absence 
of  this  rule  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  accords  with  the  reoeui 
planting  of  the  Church  at  Crete.  Greek,  Neophyte,  lit.,  a 
f'oung  plant;  luxuriantly  verdant  (Romans  6.5;  11.  17; 
Corinthians  3.  6).  The  young  convert  has  not  yet  beet 
disciplined  and  matured  by  afflictions  and  temptations. 
Contrast  Acts  21. 16,  "  an  old  disciple."  lifted  up  with 
pride—  Greek,  lit.,  "  wrapt  in  smoke,"  so  that,  inflated 
with  self-conceit  and  exaggerated  Ideas  of  hie  own  lm 
portance,  he  cannot  see  himself  or  others  In  the  true  llglii 
(ch.  6.  4;  2  Timothy  8.  4).  condemnation  of  the  devt*— 
into  the  same  condemnation  as  Satan  fell  into  (v.";  i 
Timothy  2.26).  Pride  was  the  cause  of  Satan's  coudemua 
tiou  (Job  38.  15;  Isaiah  14  12-15;  John  12.  81  ;  18.  II;  2  Petei 
2.4;  Jude  6)  It  cannot  mean  condemnation  or  accuaa 
tlou  on  the  part  nf  the  devil.    Tl*e  devil  may  bring  «  rs 
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firoae/t  on  men  (u.  7),  but  ue  cannot  bring  them  into  con- 
demnation, for  be  does  notjndge,  bat  Is  Judged.  [Bengel.] 
7.  a  good  report — Qreek,  testimony.  80  Paul  was  Influ- 
enced by  the  good  report  given  of  Timothy  to  choose  him 
as  his  companion  (Acts  16.  2).  of  them  which  are  vrlth- 
snt — from  the  as  jet  unconverted  Gentiles  around  (I  Co- 
rinthians 5. 12;  Colosslans  4.  5;  1  Thessalonians  i.  12),  that 
tney  may  be  the  more  readily  won  to  the  Gospel  (1  Peter 
i  12),  and  that  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  glorified.  Not 
even  the  former  life  of  a  bishop  should  be  open  to  re- 
proach. [B&nqkl.]  reproach  and  the  snare  of  the 
devil — reproach  of  men  (ch.  5.  14)  proving  the  occasion  ol 
cit>  falling  Into  the  snare  of  the  deed  (oh.  6.  0;  Matthew  2S. 
16 ;  2  Timothy  2.  26).  The  reproach  continually  surround- 
ing him  for  former  sins  might  lead  him  into  the  rrtare  ot 
becoming  as  bad  as  his  reputation.  Despair  of  recovering 
reputation  might,  in  a  weak  moment,  lead  some  into  reci- 
iessness  of  living  (Jeremiah  IS.  12).  The  reason  v  by  only 
moral  qualities  of  a  general  kind  are  specified  is  he  pre* 
» apposes  in  candidates  for  a  bishopric  the  special  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  (ch.  4.  I'.)  and  true  faith,  which  he  dealt  es  to  lie 
evidenced  outwardly;  also  he  requires  qualifications  in  a 
bishop  not  so  indispensable  In  others.  8.  The  deacons  were 
enosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Cypbian,  JOpisiie  2.  %, 
says  that  good  bishops  never  departed  from  the  old  cue- 
torn  of  consulting  the  people.  The  deacons  answer  to  the 
chazaan  of  the  synagogue:  the  attendant  ministers,  as 
subordinate  coadjutors  of  the  presbyter  (as  Timotaj 
himself  was  to  Paul,  oh.  4,6;  Philemon  13;  and  Jo&a 
Mark,  Acts  18.  5).  Their  duty  was  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures lu  the  Church,  to  Instruct  the  catechumens  fca 
Christian  truths,  to  assist  the  presbyters  at  the  sswto- 
ments,  to  receive  oblations,  and  to  preach  and  instruct. 
\m  the  ohasxan  covered  and  uncovered  the  ark  in  the 
tynagogue,  containing  the  law,  so  the  deacon  In  the 
.uelent  Church  put  the  covering  on  the  communion- 
able.  (See  Chbybostom,  18.,  Homily  on  Acts;  Tmte- 
?HTLAtTr  on  Luke  19.;  and  Baivsamaw  on  canon  as.. 
Council  0/  Laodicea.)  The  appointing  of  "the  seven" 
'.n  Acts  6.  Is  perhaps  not  meant  to  describe  the  firm  ap- 
pointment of  the  deacons  of  the  Church.  At  least  tit  9 
:  lmzzau  previously  suggested  the  similar  order  of  deeo 
cons,  double  tongued — '**.,  "  of  double-speech ;"  sayita 
one  thing  to  this  person,  and  another  to  that  pentotu 
Theodobhtt.]  The  extensive  personal  Intercourse  thsd 
deacons  would  have  with  the  members  of  the  Churoa 
might  prove  a  temptation  to  such  a  fault.  Others  explain 
it,  "Saying  one  thing,  thinking  another"  (Proverbs  2& 
19  ;  Oalatlans  2.  IS).  I  prefer  the  former,  not  greedy  of 
filthy  lucre- All  gain  Is  filthy  [lit.,  "  base")  which  is  set 
before  a  man  as  a  by-end  in  his  work  for  Ood  [  AlfokeJ 
(1  Peter  5.  2).  The  deacon's  office  of  collecting  and  offi*. 
trlbuting  alms  would  render  this  a  necessary  qualifies* 
lion.  W.  the  mystery  of  the  faith— Holding  the  fai^, 
which  to  the  natural  man  remains  a  mystery,  but  which 
ha*  been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  to  them  (Romans  16.  35;  I 
Corinthians  2.  7-10),  in  a  pure  conscience  (ch.  1.  5,  IS), 
("Pure,"  i.  «.,  in  which  nothing  base  or  foreign  Is  inter- 
mixed. (TTrTMAKN.])  Though  deacons  were  not  ordinarily 
called  on  to  preach  (Stephen  and  Philip  are  not  exceptions 
to  this,  since  it  was  as  evangelists,  rather  than  as  deacont, 
they  preached),  yet  as  being  office-bearers  in  the  Ch  arete, 
and  having  much  intercourse  with  all  the  members,  they 
especially  needed  to  have  this  characteristic,  which 
every  Christian  ought  to  have.  10.  "And  moreover,"  /ten, 
(Aijokd.)  he  proved  — not  by  a  period  of  probation, 
but  by  a  searching  Inquiry,  conducted  by  Tl;  nothy,  the 
ordaining  president  (oh.  5.  22),  whether  they  be  blame- 
less ;"  then  when  found  so,  "  let  them  act  as  deacons." 
"Blameless;"  the  Greek,  "unexceptionable;"  as  the  result 
of  public  investigation  unaccused.  [Tittmans.]  1L 
their  wWe» — rather,  "the  women."  i.  e.,  the  deaconesses. 
Vot  there  is  no  reason  that  special  rules  should  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  wives  of  the  deacons,  and  not  also  as  to  the 
wives  of  the  bishops  or  overseers.  Moreover,  It  the  wives 
■>!  the  deacons  were  meant,  there  seems  no  reason  for  the 
omission  of  "their"  (not  in  the  Qreek).  Also  the  Greet'  Pa 
oven  so"  (the  same  as  for  "likewise,"  t>.  8,  and  "ta  ifi^j 
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to-an&er,"  oh.  2. 9), denotes  a  transition  to  anothet  eiass  « 
parsons.  Further,  there  were  doubtless  deaconesses  at 
Ephesus,  such  as  Phoebe  was  at  Cenchrea  (Roman*  la,  l, 
"Bcrvant,"  Greek,  deaooness),  yet  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  this  Epistle  if  not  here;  whereas,  supposing  then 
to  be  meant  here,  eh.  8.,  embraces  in  due  proportion  all 
the  persons  in  the  service  ot  the  Church.  Naturally  aftei 
rpeolfylng  the  qualifications  <>f  the  deacon,  Paul  passes  U> 
those  of  the  kindred  office,  the  deaconess.  "Grave" 
osours  in  the  ease  both.  "  Not  slanderers"  here,  an- 
swers to  "not  double-tongued"  in  the  deacons;  so  "no* 
fiilse  accusers"  (Titus  2.  8).  "  Sober"  here  answers  to  "  not 
given  to  much  wine,"  in  the  case  of  the  deacons  (v,  8) 
Thus  It  appears  he  requires  the  same  qualifications  lr 
female  deacons  as  in  deacons,  only  wltb  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  difference  of  sex  suggested.  Pmwy,  in  hie 
celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  calls  them  "  female  ministers  ' 
faithful  In  all  things— of  life  as  well  as  faith.  Trust- 
worthy In  respect  to  the  alms  committed  to  them  and 
their  other  functions,  answering  to  "not  greedy  of  filth) 
lucre,"  v.  8,  In  the  case  of  the  deacons.  13.  husbands  of 
one  wife— {Note,  v.  J.)  ruling  their  children— There  U 
no  article  In  the  Greek,  "  ruling  children;"  Implying  that 
he  regarded  the  hawing  children  to  rule  as  a  qualification 
(v.  4 ;  Titus  1. 6).  their  own  houses— as  distinguished  from 
"the  Church  of  God"  {Note,  v.  6).  In  the  case  of  the  dea 
eons,  as  lu  that  of  the  bishops,  he  mentions  the  first  con- 
dition of  receiving  office,  rather  than  the  special  qualifi- 
cations for  its  discharge.  The  practical  side  of  Christianity 
Is  the  one  most  dwelt  on  In  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  heretical  teachers ;  moreover,  as  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  began  to  be  withdrawn,  the  safest  criterion 
of  efficiency  would  be  the  previous  moral  character  of 
the  candidate,  the  disposition  and  talent  for  the  office 
being  presupposed.  So  In  Acts  6.  S,  a  similar  criterion 
was  applied,  "  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  hon- 
est report."  Less  stress  is  laid  on  personal  dignity  In  the 
ease  of  the  deacon  than  In  that  of  the  bishop  (Notes,  of.  v. 
2  3).  13.  purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree— Ut., 
"  are  acquiring  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  step."  Understood  by  many  M 
"a  higher  step,"  {.  e.,  promotion  to  the  higher  office  of 
presbyter.  But  ambition  of  rising  seems  hardly  the 
motive  to  faithfulness  which  the  apostle  would  urge; 
bo^es,  It  would  require  the  comparative,  "a  better  de- 
gree. "  Then  the  past  aorlst  participle,  "  they  that  used 
the  office  of  deacon  well,"  Implies  that  the  present  verb, 
"  are  acquiring  to  themselves  boldness,"  Is  the  result  of 
the  completed  action  of  using  thedlaconate  well.  Also, 
Rt.  Paul  would  not  probably  hold  out  to  every  deacon  tb« 
prospect  of  promotion  to  the  presbytery  In  reward  of  bit 
service.  The  Idea  of  moving  upwards  In  Church  office* 
w.'vv  as  yet  unknown  (cf.  Romans  12.  7,  Ac. ;  1  Corinthians 
12.  4-11).  Moreover,  there  seems  little  connection  between 
reference  to  a  higher  Church  rank  and  the  words  "  great 
boldness."  Therefore,  what  those  who  have  faithfully 
discharged  the  dlaoonate  acquire  for  themselves  Is  "a 
good  standing-place"  [Alfobd]  (a  well-grounded  hope  of 
salvation)  against  the  day  of  Judgment,  ob  6.  19;  1  Co- 
rinthians 8. 18, 14  (the  figurative  meaning  ot  "degree"  01 
"step,"  being  the  degree  of  worth  which  one  nas  obtained 
In  the  eye  of  God  [WiBsnraxBj ) ;  and  boldness  (resting  on 
that  landing-place),  as  well  for  preaching  and  admonish- 
ing others  now  (Epheslans  6. 19;  a  firm  standing  forth  for 
the  truth  against  error),  as  also  especially  In  relation  to 
God  their  coming  Judge,  before  whom  they  maybe  boldly 
confident  (Acts  24. 16;  1  John  2.  28;  4.17;  8.  a;  Hebrews  4. 
16).  in  the  faith— rather  as  Greek,  "In  faith,"  i.  a,  bold- 
ness resting  on  tbelr  own  faith,  which  Is  In  Chris* 
Jesus— resting  in  Christ  Jesus.  14.  write  I  .  .  .  hoping 
— i.  e.,  "though  I  hope  to  come  unto  thee  shortly"  (ch.  4 
18).  As  his  hope  was  not  very  confident  (».  16),  be  provide* 
for  Timothy's  lengthened  superintendence  by  giving  him 
the  preceding  rules  to  guide  him.  He  now  proceeds  U 
give  more  general  instructions  to  him  as  an  evangelists 
having  a  "  gift"  committed  to  him  (ch.  4. 14).  shortly- 
Greek, "  sooner  "  vis.,  than  is  presupposed  in  the  preood!r>» 
directions  given  to  him.  See  my  IntroducUnn  -#a  tfav 
vwrwe.    This  verse  best  suits  the  faeory   Uia»  fail*   /»•«•> 
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jBpmtie  whs  not  written  after  Paul's  visit  and  departure 
from  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  and  20.),  when  he  had  resolved  to 
winter  at  Corinth  after  passing  the  summer  in  Macedonia 
Q  o.nnthlaus  16.  6),  bat  after  his  first  Imprisonment  at 
Home  (Acta  38.);  probably  at  Corinth,  where  he  might 
nave  some  thoughts  of  going  on  to  Eplrus  before  returning 
to  Ephesus.   [Birjeb.]     15.  But  if  I  Oury  long— before 
»mlng  to  thee,    that— i.  «.,  I  write  (v.  14)  "  that  thou  may- 
sat  know,"  Ac    behave  thyself— In  directing  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  (oh.  4.  11).    the  house  of  God— the  Churoh 
ya»brews  8.  2,  5,  6;  10.  21 ;  1  Peter  4. 17 ;  1  Corinthians  3. 16, 
"the  temple  of  God;"  Ephesians  2.22).    which  Is— <.  e.. 
Inasmuch  as  It  la.  the  Church—"  the  congregation."  The 
(act  that  the  sphere  of  thy  functions  Is  "  the  congregation 
at  the  living  God"  (who  Is  the  ever-living  Master  of  the 
bouse,  2  Timothy  2.  10,  20,  21),  is  the  strongest  motive  to 
faithfulness  in  this  behaviour  as president  of  a  department 
of  "  the  house."    The  living  God  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  lifeless  idol,  Diana  of  Ephesus  (1  Thessalonlans  1. 
I).    He  Is  the  fountain  of  "  truth,"  and  the  foundation  of 
our  "  trust"  (ch.  4.  lo).    Labour  directed  to  a  particular 
Church  is  servioe  to  the  one  great  honne  of  God,  of  which 
each  particular  Church  is  a  part,  and  each  Christian  a 
lively  stone  (1  Peter  2.  6).    the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth —  evidently  predicated  of  the  Church,  not  of  "the 
mystery  of  godliness"  (an  Interpretation  not  started  till 
the  16th  century ;  so  Bknokl)  ;  for  after  two  weighty  pred- 
icates, "  pillar  and  ground,"  and  these  substantives,  the 
third,  a  much  weaker  one,  and  that  an  adjective, "  confess- 
edly," or  "  without  controversy  great,"  would  not  come. 
"  Pillar"  la  so  used  metaphorically  of  the  three  apostles  on 
whom  principally  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  depended 
(Galatlans  2.9;  cf.  Revelation  3.  12).    The  Church  is  "the 
pillar  of  the  truth,"  aa  the  continued  existence  (histori- 
cally) of  the  truth  rests  on  It ;  for  it  supports  and  preserves 
the  word  of  truth.    He  who  Is  of  the  truth  belongs  by 
the  very  fact  to  the  Church.    Christ  is  the  alone  ground 
of  the  truth  In  the  highest  sense  (1  Corinthians  3. 11). 
The  apostles  are  foundations  In  a  secondary  sense  (Ephe- 
aians  2.  20;  Revelation  21.  14).    The  Church  rests  on  the 
truth  as  it  Is  in  Christ;  not  the  truth  on  the  Church.    But 
She  truth  as  it  is  in  itself  la  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'xxxiix  as  It  It  acknowledged  in  the  world.    In   the  former 
sense  it  needs  no  pillar,  but  supports  itself;  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  needs  the  Church  as  its  pillar, «.  e.,lts  supporter 
and  preserver.  [Baumgarten..  The  importance  of  Timo- 
thy's commission  Is  set  forth  by  reminding  him  of  the 
excellence  of  "  the  house"  in  which  he  serves ;  and  this 
In  opposition  to  the  coming  heresies  which  Paul  pre- 
eciently  forewarns  him  of  immediately  after  (ch.  4.  1). 
The  Church  is  to  be  the  stay  of  the  truth  and  its  conserver 
for  the  world,  and  God's  Instrument  for  securing  its  con- 
tinuance on  earth,  In  opposition  to  those  heresies  (Mat- 
thew 16. 18;  28. 20).  The  apostle  does  not  recognize  a  Church 
which  has  not  the  truth,  or  has  it  only  in  part.    Rome 
falsely  claims  the  promise  for  herself.    But  It  is  not  his- 
torical descent  that  constitutes  a  Church,  but  this  only, 
(bat  it  has  truth  for  Its  foundation.  The  absence  of  the  lat- 
ter unchurches  Rome.    The  "  pillar"  is  the  intermediate ; 
the  "  ground,"  or  "  basement"  (similar  to  "  foundation,"  2 
Timothy  1  19)  the  final  support  of  the  building.    [Ax- 
ford.]    It  Is  no  objection  that,  having  called  the  Church 
before  "the  house  of  God,"  he  now  calls  It  the  "pillar;" 
for  the  literal  word  "Church"  immediately  precedes  the 
c«w  metaphors:   so  the  Church,  or  congregation  of  be- 
.".evers,  which  before  was  regarded  as  the  habitation  of  God, 
is  now,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  regarded  as  the 
pillar  upholding  the  truth.    16.  And— following  up  v.  15: 
The  pillar  of  the  truth  Is  the  Church  in  which  thou  art 
requ'red  to  minister;  "  and  (that  thou  mayest  know  how 
grand  is  that  truth  which  the  Church  so  upholds)  con- 
fessedly (so  the  Greek  for  'without  controversy')  great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  (viz.)  He  who  (so  the  oldest 
M"t*J.  »nd  versions  read  for  'God')  was  manifested  In  (the) 
fl««iv  (He  who)  was  Justified  In  the  Spirit,"  Ac    There  la 
let  i>«fOre  as  the  whole  dignity  of  Christ's  person.    If  He 
**re  not  essentially  superhuman  (Titus  2.  18),  how  could 
-«•»  apostle  emphatical'v  declare  that  He  waa  manifested 
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<*  (the)  flesh  t   [Tmgelles.  Printed  text,  Greek  Nets  ****» 
ment.]     (John  1.  14;    Phlllpplans  2.  7;  1  John  1.2;  4.:).. 
Christ,  In  all  His  aspects,  is  Himself  "  the  mystery  of  go* 
llnesa."     He  who  before  waa  hidden  "with  God"  waa 
made  manifest  (John  1. 1, 14 ;  Romans  16.  25,  26 ;  Coloaalana 
1.  38;   2  Timothy  1.  10;   Titus  2.  11;  3.  4;   1  John  8.  5,  8), 
"Confessedly,"  i.  «.,  by  the  universal  confession  of  the 
members  of  "the  Church,"  which  is  in  this  respect  the 
"  pillar"   or  upholder  "  of  the  truth."    th«  mystery  — ths 
Divine  scheme  embodied  In  Chbist  (Colosslana  1.  27),  one* 
hidden  from,  but  now  revealed  to,  us  who  believe,    •* 
godliness—  rather,  "  piety :"  a  different  Greek  word  ex- 
presses godliness  (ch.  2. 10).  In  opposition  to  the  ungodlinesi 
or  impiety  Inseparable  from  error  (departure  from  the  fattk 
"doctrines  of  devils,"  "profane  fables,"  ch.  4. 1,  7;  cf.  eh 
6.  8).    To  the  victims  of  such  error,  the  "  mystery  of  piety' 
(t.  e.,  Christ  Himself)  remains  a  mystery  unrevealed  (oh.  4 
2).    It  Is  accessible  only  to  "piety"  (v.  9):  In  relation  U. 
the  pious  it  Is  termed  a  "mystery,"  though  revealed  0 
Corinthians   2.  7-14),  to  Imply    the  excellence  of    Him 
who  Is  the  surpassing  essential  subject  of  it,  and   who 
is  Himself  "  wonderful"  (Isaiah  9.  6),  surpassing  know- 
ledge  (Ephesians    8.  18,  19),  cf.    Ephesians    6.  82.     The 
apostle  now  proceeds  to  unfold  this  confessedly  great 
mystery  In  Its   details.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
formula  of  confession  or  hymn  existed  in  the  Church  a>ne) 
was  generally  accepted,  to  which  Paul  alludes  in  the 
words  "confessedly  great  Is  the  mystery,"  Ac,  (to  wit) 
"He  who  was  manifested,"  Ac    Suoh  hymns  were  thra 
nsed  (cf.  Epheslana  5.  19 ;  Colossi ans  8.  16).    Pliwy,  1.  lu, 
Bp.  91,  "They  are  wont  on  a  fixed  day  before  dawn  to 
meet  and  sing  a  hymn  In  alternate  responses  to  CI  i st,  cm 
being  God;"  and  Eusebitts,  Ecclesiastical  History,  5.  9a 
The  short  nnconnected  sentences  with  the  worda  similarly 
arranged,  and  the  number  of  syllables  almost  eqnal,  ana 
the  Ideas  antithetically  related,  are  characteristics  of  a 
Christian  hymn.    The  clauses  stand  In  parallelism ;  each 
two  are   connected  as  a  pair,  and  form  an   antithesis 
turning  on  the  opposition  of  heaven  to  earth ;  the  order 
of  this  antithesis  Is  reversed  in  each  new  pair  of  clauses: 
flesh  and  spirit,  angels  and  Gentiles,  world  and  glory;  and 
there  Is  a  correspondence  between  the  first  and  the  last 
clause :  "  manifested  in  the  flesh,  received  up  Into  glory," 
[WrasiNGEB.]    instilled— i.  «.,  approved  to  be  righteous 
[Alford.]  Christ,  whilst  "  in  the  flesh,"  seemed  to  be  Jus* 
anoh  a  one  as  men  in  the  flesh,  and  In  fact  bore  their  tint; 
but  by  having  died  to  sin,  and  having  risen  again,  He 
gained  for  Himself  and  His  people  justifying  righteoHsnem 
(Isaiah  50.  8;  John  16. 10;  Acts  22. 14;  Romans  4.  25;  6.  7, 1ft; 
Hebrews  9.  28;  1  Peter  3. 18;  4.1;  l  John  2.  1)  [Bruges,];  or 
rather,  as  the  antl  thesis  to  "  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  re- 
quires.   He  was  Justified  in  the  Spirit  at  the  same  time  that 
He  waa  manifest  in  the  flesh,  i.  «.,  He  waa  vindicated  as 
Divine  "  In  His  Spirit,"  i.  «.,  in  His  higher  nature;  In  con- 
trast to  "  in  the  flesh,"  His  visible  human  nature.    Thla  con- 
trasted opposition  requires  "  in  the  Spirit"  to  be  thus  ex- 
plained: not  "  by  the  Spirit,"  as  Alfobd  explains  It.    So 
Romans  I.  8,  4,  "  Made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  wiihpower,  ac- 
cording to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead."    So  "Justified"  is  used  to  mean  vindicated 
in  one's  true  character  (Matthew  11.  19;  Luke  7.  86;  Romans 
8.  4).    His  manifestation  "  In  the  flesh"  exposed  him  to 
misapprehension,  as  though  he  were  nothing  more  ( Jonn  6. 
41 ;  7.  27).    His  justification,  or  vindication,  in  respect  to  His 
Spirit  or  higher  being,  was  effected  by  Aia,  that  manifested 
that  higher  being.  His  words  (Matthew  7.  29;  John  7.  4fl>, 
His  works  (John  2. 11;  8.  2),  by  His  Father's  testimony  a» 
Hia  baptism  (Matthew  8.  17),  and  at  the  transfiguration 
(Matthew   17.  5),   and    especially    by   His    resurrections 
(Acts  13.  83;  Romans  1.  4),  though  not  by  this  exclusively, 
aa   Bkmgel    limits    it.     aeen    of  angels— Answering    U< 
"preached  unto  the  Gentiles"  (or  rather  "among  the  na- 
tions;" Including  the  Jews),  on  the  other  hand  (Matthr-4 
38.  19;  Romana  It,  26,  26).    "Angels  eaw  the  Son  of  Go/ 
with  ns,  not  having  aeen  Him  before"  [Chkysostoki 
"not  even  they  had  seen  Hia  Divine  nature,  which  la  no. 
visible  to  any  creature,  but  they  saw  Him  incarnate 
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ThkodorktJ  (Epheslans  8.  8, 10;  1  Peter  1. 12;  cf.  Colosslans 
L  16, 20).  What  angels  came  to  know  by  teeing,  the  nations 
learned  by  preaching.  He  Is  a  new  message  to  the  one 
alass  as  well  as  to  the  other ;  in  the  worn!  roun  anion  1  n  His 
person  of  things  most  opposite,  viz.,  heaven  and  earth, 
lies  "the  mystery."  [Wiesinqeb.1  If  the  English  Ver- 
tion,  "Gentile*,"  be  retained,  the  antithesis  will  be  be- 
tween the  angel*  who  are  so  near  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Lord  of  angels,  and  the  Gentiles  who  were  so  utterly  "  afar 
off"  (Epheslans  2.  17).  believed  on  in  the  world— which 
lie th  In  wickedness  (1  John  2.  15;  5.  19).  Opposed  to 
"glory"  (John  1  18,  17).  This  followed  upon  His  being 
*  preached"  (Romans  10.  14).  received  up  Into  glory— 
Greek,  "  in  glory."  However,  English  Version  may  be  re- 
tained thus,  "Received  up  (to  as  now  to  be)  in  glory," 
i.  e„  into  glory  (Mark  16. 19;  Lake  24.  51;  Acts  1. 11).  His 
reception  In  heaven  answers  to  His  reception  on  earth  by 
being  "  believed  on." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-16.  Prediction  of  a  Coming  Depabtubb 
fbom  thb  Faith:  TncoTHT'B  Dtjtt  as  to  it:  Gene- 
ral Directions  to  him.  The  "mystery  of  Iniquity" 
here  alluded  to,  and  already  working  (2  Tbessalonlans 
1  7),  stands  opposed  to  the  "mystery  of  godliness" 
Just  mentioned  (I  Timothy  8. 16).  1.  No\r—Grcek,  "  But." 
In  contrast  to  the  "mystery  of  godliness."  the  Spirit- 
speaking  by  the  prophets  in  the  Church  (whose  prophe- 
cies rested  on  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  Daniel  7.  25;  8. 
2S,  Ac. ;  11.  80,  as  also  on  those  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matthew  24.  U-34),  and  also  by  Paul  himself,  2  Thes- 
salonians  2.  8  (with  whom  accord  2  Pet er  8.  8 ;  1  John  2. 18 ; 
Jude  18).  expressly— "in  plain  words."  This  shows  that 
he  refers  to  prophecies  of  the  Spirit  then  lying  before  him. 
In  the  latter  time* — in  the  times  following  upon  the  times 
in  which  he  is  now  writing.  Not  some  remote  future,  but 
times  immediately  subsequent,  the  beginnings  of  the  apos- 
tasy being  already  discernible  (Acts  20.  29) :  these  are  the 
forerunners  of  "the  last  days"  (2  Timothy  8.  1).  depart 
from  the  faith— The  apostasy  was  to  be  within  the 
Church,  the  faithful  one  becoming  the  harlot.  In  2  Thes- 
salonians  2.  8  (written  earlier),  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews 
from  God  (joining  the  heathen  against  Christianity)  is 
the  groundwork  on  which  the  prophecy  rises;  whereas 
here,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  prophecy  is  connected 
with  Gnostic  errors,  the  seeds  of  which  had  already  been 
sown  in  the  Church  [Aubeblen]  (2  Timothy  2. 18).  Apol- 
lonlus  Tyanseus,  a  heretic,  came  to  Ephesus  in  the  life- 
time of  Timothy,  giving  heed— (Ch.  1.  4;  Titus  1.  14.) 
•eduelmg  spirit*— working  in  the  heretical  teachers.  1 
John  4.  2,  3,  8,  "the  spirit  of  error,"  opposed  to  "  the  spirit 
of  truth,"  "the  Spirit"  which  "speaketh"  in  the  true 
prophet*  against  them,  doctrines  of  d<-vib+—  lit..  "  teach- 
ings of  (<.».,  suggested  by)  demons."  James  3.  15,  "wls- 
dom-devlllah;"  2  Corinthians  11.  15,  "Satan's  ministers." 
«.  Rather  translate,  "Through  (lit.,  'in:'  the  element  in 
which  the  apostasy  has  place)  the  hypocrisy  of  lying 
speakers;"  this  expresses  the  means  through  which  "some 
shall  (be  led  to)  depart  from  the  faith,"  vim.,  the  feigned 
sanctity  of  the  seducers  (cf.  "deceivers,"  Titus  1.  10). 
Mnvtng  their  conscience  seared — Greek,  "having  their 
or».r\  conscience,"  <kc,  i.  e.,  not  only  "speaking  lies"  to 
(vihert,  but  also  having  tfieir  own  conscience  seared.  Pro- 
f«Hislng  to  lead  others  to  holiness,  their  own  conscience  is 
all  tbe  while  defiled.  Bad  consciences  always  have  re- 
couj-xe  to  hypocrisy.  As  /ai/Aand  a  good  conscience  are 
Joined  (ch.  1.  5) ;  so  hypocrisy  (i.  e.,  unbelief,  Matthew  24.  5, 
51 ;  of.  I.nlce  12.  46)  and  a  bad  conscience,  here.  Theodobet 
explain*  2;ke  English  Version,  "seared,"  as  implying  tneir 
extreme  insensibility ;  the  effect  of  cauterising  being  to 
deaden  sensation.  The  Greek,  however,  primarily  means 
"branded"  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes  committed 
■gainst  their  better  knowledge  and  conscience,  like  so 
many  scars  burnt  In  by  a  branding-iron.  Cf.  Titus  1. 15; 
ft.  U,  "  condemned  of  himself."  They  are  conscious  of  the 
brand  within,  and  yet  with  a  hypocritical  show  of  sanc- 
tity they  strive  to  seduce  others.    As  "a  seal"  Is  used  in 


a  good  sense  (2  Timothy  2.  19),  so  "a  brand"  in  a  baa 
sense.  The  image  is  taken  from  the  branding  of  crimi- 
nals. 3.  Sensuality  leads  to  false  spiritualism.  Their 
own  Inward  impurity  is  reflected  in  their  eyes  in  tbt 
world  without  them,  and  hence  their  asceticism  (Titus  1. 
14, 16).  [Wiesingkb,]  By  a  spurious  spiritualism  (2  Tim- 
othy 2. 18),  which  made  moral  perfection  consist  In  abst  l- 
nence  from  outward  things,  they  pretended  to  attain  to  a 
higher  perfection.  Matthew  19.  II  -12;  cf.  1  Corinthians  1. 
8,  28,  88,  gave  a  seeming  handle  to  their  "  forbidding  mar- 
riage" (contrast  ch.  6. 14),  and  the  Old  Testament  distinc- 
tion as  to  clean  and  unclean,  gave  a  pretext  for  teaching 
to  "abstain  from  meats"  (cf.  Colosslans  2.  16,  17,  20-23).  As 
these  Judalzing  Gnostics  combined  the  harlot  or  apostate 
Old  Testament  Church  with  the  beast  (Revelation  17.  8\ 
or  Gnostic  spiritualizing  anti-Christianity,  so  Rome's 
Judalzing  elements  (oh.  4.  3)  shall  ultimately  be  com- 
bined with  the  open  worldly-wise  anti-Christianity  of 
the  false  prophet  or  beast  (ch.  6.  20,  21;  Colosslans  2.  8;  1 
John  4. 1-8;  Revelation  13.  12-15).  Austerity  gained  for 
them  a  show  of  sanctity  whilst  preaching  false  doctrine 
(Colosslans  2.  23).  Ecsebics,  Ecclesiastical  History,  4.  29, 
quotes  from  Iben^cs  (1. 28),  a  statement  that  Saturnlnus, 
Marcion,  and  the  Encratltes,  preached  abstinence  from 
marriage  and  animal  meats.  Paul  prophetically  warns 
against  such  notions,  the  seeds  of  which  already  were 
being  sown  (ch.  6.  20 ;  2  Timothy  2. 17, 18).  to  be  received— 
Greek,  "to  be  partaken  of."  of  them— lit.,  (-created  and 
designed)  "for  them,"  Ac.  Though  all  (even  the  unbe- 
lieving, Psalm  104.  14;  Matthew  5.  45)  are  partakers  In 
these  foods  created  by  God,  "they  which  believe"  alone 
fulfil  God's  dosign  In  creation  by  partaking  of  them  with 
thanksgiving  ;  as  opposed  to  those  who  abstain  from  them, 
or  In  partaking  of  them,  do  not  do  so  with  thanksgiving. 
The  unbelieving  have  not  the  designed  use  of  such  foods 
by  reason  of  their  "conscience  being  defiled"  (Titus  L  15). 
The  children  of  God  alone  "Inherit  the  earth;"  for  obe- 
dience is  tbe  necessary  qualification  (as  it  was  in  the 
original  grant  of  the  earth  to  Adam),  which  they  alone 
possess,  and  know  the  truth— Explanatory  and  de* 
fining  who  are  "  they  which  believe."  Translate  as  Greek, 
"And  h&ye  full  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (N'te,  Phillppiana 
1.  9).  Thus  he  contradicts  the  assumptl-  n  of  superior 
knowledge  and  higher  moral  perfection,  put  forward  by 
the  heretics,  on  the  ground  of  their  abstinence  from  mar- 
riage and  meats.  "The  truth"  stands  in  opposition  to 
their  "We*"  (v.  2).  4,  5.  Translate  as  Greek,  "Because" 
(expressing  a  reason  resting  on  an  objective  fact;  or,  as 
here,  a  Scripture  quotation)— "  For"  (a  reason  resting  on 
something  subjective  in  the  writer's  mind),  every  creatmre 
.  .  .  good— (Genesis  1.31;  Romans  14.  14,  20.)  A  refutation 
by  anticipation  of  the  Gnostie  opposition  to  creation:  the 
seeds  of  which  were  now  lurking  latently  In  the  Church. 
Judaism  (Acts  10.  11-16;  1  Corinthians  10.  25,  26)  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  error  as  to  meats:  Oriental  Gnosis 
added  new  element/*.  The  old  Gnostic  heresy  Is  now  al- 
most extinct;  but  its  remains  in  the  celibacy  of  Rome's 
priesthood,  and  la  Its  fasts  from  animal  meats,  enjoined 
under  the  penalty  of  mortal  sin,  remain,  if  .  .  .  with 
thanksgiving — Meats,  though  pure  in  themselves,  oe- 
oome  impure  by  being  received  with  an  unthankful  mind 
(Romans  14.  6;  Titus  1. 15).  5.  Kanctlned— "  hallowed  :"  set 
apart  as  holy  for  the  use  of  believing  men:  separated 
from  "the  creature,"  which  Is  under  the  bondage  of  vanvta 
and  corrupiioix  (Komans  8.  19,  &c).  Just  as  In  the  1/ord'i 
Supper,  the  thanksgiving  prayer  sanctifies  the  element*, 
separating  them  from  their  naturally  alien  position  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  transferring  them  to 
their  true  relation  to  the  new  life.  So  In  every  use  of  ths 
creature,  thanksgiving  prayer  has  the  same  effect,  and 
ought  always  to  be  used  (1  Corinthians  10.  30,  31).  by  t,M 
word  of  God  and  prayer— i.  e.,  "  by  means  of  irUeroessorp 
prayer"  (so  the  Greek) — i.  e.,  consecratory  prayer  In  behalf 
of  "the  creature"  or  food— that  prayer  mainly  conslstiaf 
of  "  the  word  of  God."  The  Apostolic  ConslUutixts,  7.  49, 
give  this  ancient  grace,  almost  wholly  consisting  of  Scrip- 
ture, "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  wbofeedest  me  from  my 
youth,  who  glvest  food  to  all  flesh  -  Fill  our  heart*  w' Ui  Jos 
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»ud  gladness,  that  me,  navlng  all  sufficiency, may  abonnd 
auto  every  good  work  In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  through 
whom  glory,  honour,  aud  might,  be  to  thee  for  ever. 
Amen.''  In  the  case  of  Inspired  men,  "  the  word  of  God" 
would  refer  to  their  Inspired  prayers  (1  Kings  17.  1);  but 
as  Paul  s}  *aks  In  general,  Including  uninspired  men's 
thanksgiving  for  meals,  the  "word  of  God"  more  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  Scripture  words  used  In  thanksgiving 
prayers.  6.  If  thou  pat  .  .  .  In  remembrance— rather 
«*  Greek,  "If  thou  suggest  to  (bring  under  the  notice  of) 
the  brethren,"  Ac.  these  things — viz.,  the  truths  stated 
In  v.  i,  5,  In  opposition  to  the  errors  foretold,  v.  1-3.  min- 
ister— "  servant."  nourished  up — The  Greek  Is  present, 
not  pant:  "  Continually  being  nourished  In"  (2  Timothy  1. 
»;  8.  14,  16).  the  words  of  faith— rather,  "...  of  the 
6»lth"  (cf.  v.  12).  good  doctrine— "  the  good  teaching." 
Explanatory  of  "  the  faith,"  In  opposition  to  the  "  teach- 
ings of  demons"  (English  Version,  doctrines  of  devils,  v.  1) 
which  Timothy  was  to  counteract.  Cf.  "  sound  doctrine" 
en.  1.  10;  ft.  8;  Titus  1.  9 ;  2.  1).  whereunto  thou  hast  at- 
tained—"  the  course  of  which  thou  hast  followed;"  hast 
followed  along  by  tracing  Its  course  and  accompanying  It. 
iAi»roBD.]  Thou  hast  begun  to  follow  up.  [Bknobl,.] 
The  same  Greek  occurs,  "Thou  hast  fully  known"  (2  Tim- 
othy 8.  10),  "  having  had  perfect  understanding"  (Luke  1. 
8).  It  Is  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  the  Greek  verb 
Is  used  only  hy  Paul  and  Paul's  companion,  Luke.  7.  re- 
fuse— reject,  avoid,  have  nothing  to  do  with  (2  Timothy  2.  23; 
Titus  8.  10).  old  wive*'  fables— anile  myths  (ch.  1.  4,  9 ; 
Titus  1. 14).  They  &re  "profane,"  because  leading  away 
from  "godliness"  or  "piety"  (ch.  1.  4-7;  6.  20;  2  Timothy 
fc.  16;  Titus  1.  1,  2).  exercise  thyself—  lit.,  "exercise  thy- 
self"  as  one  undergoing  training  in  a  gymnasium.  Let 
thy  self-discipline  be  not  in  ascetlcal  exercises  as  the 
false  teachers  (t>.  8,  8;  cf.  2  Timothy  2.  22,  23;  Hebrews  5. 
14;  U  11),  but  with  a  view  to  godliness  or  "piety"  (ch.  8. 
11,12).  8.  but  little—  Greek,  "proflteth  to  (but)  a  small 
extent."  Paul  does  not  deny  that  fasting  and  abstinence 
from  conjugal  Intercourse  for  a  time,  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing the  inward  man  through  the  outward,  do  profit  some- 
what. Acts  18.  8;  1  Corinthians  7.  5,  7;  9.  26,  27  (though  in 
'.ts  degenerate  form,  asceticism,  dwelling  solely  on  what 
'*  outward,  t>.  8,  Is  not  only  not  profitable  but  Injurious). 
timothy  seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  to  such  outward 
•elf-dlsolpllne  (cf.  ch.  6.  28).  Paul,  therefore,  whilst  not 
disapproving  of  this  In  Its  due  proportion  and  place, 
shows  the  vast  superiority  of  godliness  or  piety,  as  being 
profitable  not  merely  "  to  a  small  extent,"  but  unto  all 
things;  for,  having  its  seat  within,  It  extends  thence  to 
the  whole  outward  life  of  a  man.  Not  unto  one  portion 
only  of  his  being,  but  to  every  portion  of  it,  bodily  and 
spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal.  [Alford.]  "He  who 
has  piety  (which  Is  'profitable  unto  all  things')  wants 
nothing  needed  to  his  well-being,  even  though  he  be 
without  those  helps  which,  '  to  a  small  extent,'  bodily 
exercise  furnishes."  [Calvin.]  "Piety,"  which  is  the  end 
for  which  thou  art  to  "exercise  thyself"  (v.  7),  Is  the  es- 
sential thing  :  the  means  are  secondary,  having  prom- 
ise, Ac— translate  as  Grtek,  "  Having  promise  of  life,  that 
which  now  is,  and  that  which  Is  to  oome."  "  Life"  In  its 
truest  and  best  sense  now  and  hereafter  (2  Timothy  1. 1). 
Length  of  life  now  so  far  as  It  is  really  good  for  the  be- 
liever; life  in  Its  truest  enjoyments  and  employments 
now,  and  life  blessed  and  eternal  hereafter  (Matthew  6. 
« ;  Mark  10.  29,  80).  "Now In  this  time"  (Psalm  84. 11 ;  112. ; 
Romans  8. 28 ;  1  Corinthians  8.  21,  22,  "  all  things  are  yours 
.  ,  .  the  world,  life  ,  .  .  things  present,  thlugs  to  come"). 
Christianity,  which  seems  to  aim  only  at  our  happiness 
nere*ft*r,  effectually  promotes  it  here  (ch.  C.  6 ;  2  Peter  1. 
3).  Cf.  Solomon's  prayer  and  the  answer  (1  Kings  8.  7-18). 
».  (Ch.  1.  15.)  This  verse  {Greek),  "  faithful  Is  the  saying," 
ike.,  confirms  the  assertion  as  to  the  "promise"  attached 
to  "  godliness,"  v.  8  and  forms  a  prefatory  introduction  to 
e.  10  which  is  Joined  to  ti.  9  by  "  for."  So  2  Timothy  2.  11. 
3odly  men  seem  to  suffer  loss  as  to  this  life:  Paul  hereby 
rwfntes  the  notion.  [Bkngkl..]  "God  Is  the  Saviour  spe- 
i5l»lly  of  those  that  believe"  {v.  10),  both  as  to  "  the  life 
that  now  is."  and  also  as  to  "  the  life  which  Is  to  oome" 


(v.  8).  10.  therefore—  Greek,  "  with  a  view  to  this."  Th* 
reason  why  "we  both  ('both'  is  omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.)  labour  (endure  hardship)  and  suffer  reproach 
(some  oldest  MSS.  read  'strive')  Is  because  we  have 
rested,  and  do  rest  our  hope,  on  the  living  (and  therefore, 
life-giving,  v.  8)  God."  Saviour— even  In  this  life  («.  8). 
specially  ,  .  .  those  that  believe— Their  "  labour  and  re- 
proach" are  not  Inconsistent  with  their  having  from  the 
living  God,  their  Saviour,  even  the  present  life  (Mark  10. 
80,  "  a  hundred-fold  now  In  this  time  .  .  .  with  persecu- 
tions"), much  more  the  life  to  come.  If  God  Is  in  a  sen*» 
"Saviour"  of  unbelievers  (ch.  2.  4,  i.  «.,  is  willing  to  be  « 
everlastingly,  and  is  temporally  here  their  Preserver  and 
Benefactor),  much  more  of  believers.  He  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men  potentially  (oh.  1.  16);  of  believers  alone  effect- 
ually. 11.  These  truths,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  useless 
and  even  Injurious  teachings  (v.  1-8),  whilst  weighing  well 
thyself,  charge  also  upon  others.  13.  Let  no  nian  despise 
thy  yonth— Act  so  as  to  be  respected  in  spite  of  thy  youth 
(1  Corinthians  16. 11 ;  Titus  2. 15) ;  cf.  "  youthful"  as  to  Tim- 
othy (2  Timothy  2.  22).  He  was  but  a  mere  youth  when 
he  Joined  St.  Paul  (Acts  16.  1-3).  Eleven  years  had  elapsed 
since  then  to  the  time  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  impris- 
onment. He  was,  therefore,  still  young;  especially  Ib 
comparison  with  Paul, whose  place  he  was  filling;  also 
In  relation  to  elderly  presbyters  whom  he  should  "en- 
treat as  a  father"  (ch.  6.  1),  and  generally  In  respect  to  hi* 
duties  in  rebuking,  exhorting,  and  ordaining  (ch.  8.  1), 
which  ordinarily  accord  best  with  an  elderly  person  (ch. 
5.19).  be  thou  an  example — Greek,  "become  a  pattern" 
(Titus  2.7).  The  true  way  of  making  men  not  to  despise 
(slight,  or  disregard)  thy  youth.  In  word— in  ail  that 
thon  sayest  In  public  and  private,  conversation — i  «., 
"behaviour:"  the  Old  English  sense  of  the  word.  In 
charity  .  .  .  faith— the  two  cardinal  principles  of  the' 
Christian  (Galatlans  5.  6).  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "la 
spirit."  In  purity— simplicity  of  holy  motive  followed 
out  in  consistency  of  holy  action  [Alford]  (ch.  5.  22;  2  Co- 
rinthians 6.  6;  James  8.  17;  4.  8;  1  Peter  1.  22).  13.  Till  I 
come— when  Timothy's  commission  would  be  superseded 
for  the  time  by  the  presence  of  the  apostle  himself  (ch.  1. 
8;  8.  14).  reading — especially  in  the  public  congregation. 
The  practice  of  reading  Scripture  was  transferred  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue  to  the  Christian  Churoh  (Luke  4. 
16-20;  Acts  18.15;  15.21;  2  Corinthians  8.  14).  The  New 
Testament  Gospel  and  Epistles  being  recognized  as  In- 
spired by  those  who  had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  were 
from  the  first,  according  as  they  were  written,  read  along 
with  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Church  (1  Thessalonians  5. 
21,  27;  Colosslans  4. 16).  [Justin  Martyr,  Apology,  1.  67.] 
I  think  that  whilst  public  reading  is  the  prominent 
thought,  the  Spirit  Intended  also  to  teach  that  Scrip- 
ture reading  in  private  should  be  "  the  fountain  of  all  wis- 
dom from  which  pastors  ought  to  draw  whatever  they 
bring  before  their  flock."  [Alford.]  exhortation— ad- 
dressed to  the  feelings  and  will  with  a  view  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conduct,  doctrine — Greek  (ministerial),  "teach- 
ing" or  instruction.  Addressed  to  the  understanding,  so  aa 
to  impart  knowledge  (ch.  6.  2;  Romans  12.  7,  8).  Whether 
In  public  or  private,  exhortation  and  instruction  should  be 
based  on  Scripture  reading.  14.  Neglect  not  the  gift — by 
letting  it  lie  unused.  In  2  Timothy  1.  6  the  gift  is  repre- 
sented as  a  spark  of  the  Spirit  lying  within  him,  and 
sure  to  smoulder  by  neglect,  the  stirring  up  or  keeping  In 
lively  exercise  of  which  depends  on  the  will  of  him  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed  (Matthew  25.  18,  25,  27,  28).  The 
charism  or  spiritual  gift,  Is  that  of  the  Spirit  which 
qualified  him  for  "the  work  of  an  evangelist"  (Epheslaas 
4.  11 ;  2  Timothy  4.  5),  or  perhaps  the  gift  of  discerning 
spirits,  specially  needed  in  his  function  of  ordaining,  as 
overseer.  [Bishof  Hinds.]  given  thee— by  God  (1  Co- 
rinthians 12.  4,  6).  by  prophecy— i.  e„  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
at  his  general  ordination,  or  else  consecration,  to  th« 
special  see  of  Ephesus,  speaking  through  the  prophets 
God's  will  to  give  him  the  graces  needed  to  qualify  hiic 
for  his  work  (ch.  1.  18;  Acts  13.  1-3).  with  .  .  .  laying  <*m 
of  .  .  .  hands  — So  in  Joshuas  case.  Numbers  27.  18-20 
Deuteronomy  84.  9.  The  gift  was  connected  with  the  synn 
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•olloal  act  of  laying  on  hands.  Bat  the  Greek  "with" 
implies  that  Pie  presbyter'*  laying  on  hands  was  the  mere 
accompaniment  of  the  con  ferr lng  of  the  gift.  "  By"  (2  Tlm- 
uthy  L  6)  Implies  that  Paul's  laying  on  his  hands  was  the 
actual  instrument  of  its  being  conferred,  of  the  presby- 
tery— In  2  Timothy  1. 6  the  apostle  mentions  only  his  own 
laying  on  of  hands.  Bnt  there  his  aim  Is  to  remind  Tim- 
»tby  specially  of  the  part  he  himself  took  in  imparting  to 
blm  (he  gift.  Here  he  mentions  the  fact,  quite  consistent 
with  the  other,  that  the  neighbouring  presbyters  took 
part  In  tbe  ordination  or  consecration,  he,  however,  tak- 
ing the  foremost  part.  Paul,  though  having  the  general 
oversight  of  the  elders  everywhere,  was  an  elder  himself 
(1  Peter  5. 1 ;  2  John  1).  The  Jewish  council  was  composed 
ef  the  elders  of  the  Church  (the  presbytery,  Luke  22.  66; 
AoU  29.  5),  and  a  presiding  rabbi ;  so  the  Christian  Church 
was  composed  of  apostles,  elders,  and  a  president  (Acts  15. 
16).  As  the  president  of  the  synagogue  was  of  the  same 
order  as  his  presbyters,  so  the  bishop  was  of  the  same  or- 
der as  his  presbyters.  At  the  ordination  of  the  president 
of  the  synagogue  there  were  always  three  presbyters  pres- 
ent to  lay  on  hands,  so  tbe  early  Church  canons  required 
three  bishops  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop. 
As  the  president  of  the  synagogue,  so  tbe  bishop  of  the 
Church  alone  could  ordain,  he  acting  as  the  representa- 
tive, and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  presbytery.  [VI- 
triw 6A.]  So,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  bishop  ordains, 
tbe  presbyters  or  priests  present  Joining  with  him  In  lay- 
ing on  hands.  IS.  Meditate—  Greek,  "  Meditate  CAREFULLY 
upon"  (Psalm  1.  2;  119.  15;  of.  "Isaac,"  Genesis  24.  63). 
tktM  things— (v.  12-14.)  As  food  would  not  nourish  with- 
out digestion,  which  assimilates  the  food  to  the  substance 
of  the  body,  so  spiritual  food,  in  order  to  profit  us,  needs 
to  be  appropriated  by  prayerful  meditation,  give  thy- 
self wholly  to — lit., "  Be  in  these  things ;"  let  them  engross 
thee  wholly;  be  wholly  absorbed  in  them.  Entire  self- 
dedication,  as  in  other  pursuits,  so  especially  In  religion, 
U  the  secret  of  proficiency.  There  are  changes  as  to  all 
other  studies,  fashionable  to-day,  out  of  fashion  to-mor- 
row ;  this  study  alone  is  never  obsolete,  and  when  made 
(he  all-engrossing  aim  sanctifies  all  other  studies.  The 
exercise  of  the  ministry  threatens  the  spirit  of  the  min- 
istry, unless  it  be  sustained  within.  The  minister  must 
be  first  his  own  scholar  before  he  can  be  another's  teacher. 
profiting—  Greek,  "progress"  towards  perfection  in  the 
Christian  life,  and  especially  towards  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  minister  (v.  12).  may  ap- 
pear ta  all— not  for  thy  glory,  but  for  the  winning  of  souls 
(Matthew  5.  16).  16.  Take  heed— Give,  heed  (Acts  8.  5). 
thyself,  and  .  .  .  doctrine  — "  and  unto  thy  teaching." 
The  two  requisites  of  a  good  pastor ;  His  teaching  will  be 
ef  no  avail,  unless  his  own  life  accord  with  it;  and  his 
own  purity  of  life  is  not  enough,  unless  he  be  diligent  in 
teaching.  [Calvin.]  This  verse  Is  a  summary  of  v.  12. 
continue  In  them— (2  Timothy  3. 14.)  1a  doing  this— not 
"  by  doing  this,"  as  though  he  oould  save  himself  by 
works,  thou  shalt  .  .  ,  save  thyself,  and  them,  4c- 
CEzektel  S3.  9;  James  5.  20.)  In  performing  faithfully  his 
duty  to  others,  the  minister  is  promoting  his  own  salva- 
tion. Indeed  he  cannot "  give  heed  onto  the  teaching"  of 
•there,  unless  he  be  at  the  same  time  "  giving  heed  unto 
himself." 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-25.    Qknrkal  Dibbctionh  as  to  how  Timothy 

WOULD  DBAL  WITH  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  IN  THE  CHT/BOH. 

1.  an  elder— in  age ;  probably  not  an  elder  in  the  ministry; 
these  latter  are  not  mentioned  till  v.  17,  "  tbe  elders  that 
rale."  Ct  Acts  2.  17,  "  Your  old  men,"  lit.,  "  elders."  Con- 
trasted with  "the  younger  men."  As  Timothy  was  admon- 
ished so  to  oonduot  himself  as  to  give  no  man  reason  to 
iespise  his  youth  (ch.  4.  12) ;  so  here  he  is  told  to  bear  in 
mind  his  youth,  and  to  behave  with  the  modesty  which 
•eoomee  a  young  man  in  relation  to  his  elders.  "Re- 
Mike,"  lit.,  "  Strike  bard  upon ;"  Rebuke  not  sharply:  a  dif- 
ferent word  from  "  rebuke,"  2  Timothy  4.  2.  entreat — ei- 
txirv  as  brethren— and  therefore  equals  ;  not  lording  It 
rrm  them  (1  Peter  1. 1-8).  a.  with  all  purity— Uespectful 
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treatment  of  the  other  sex  will  promote  "  parity."  8 
Honour— by  setting  on  the  Church-roll,  as  fit  objects  oi 
charitable  sustenance  (v.  9, 17, 18 ;  Acts  6. 1).  So  "  honour 
is  used  for  support  with  necessaries  (Matthew  15.  4,  6;  Acta 
28.  10).  widows  Indeed— (v.  16.)  Those  really  dosolate 
not  like  those  (v.  4)  having  children  or  relations  answer- 
able  for  their  support,  nor  like  those  (in  v.  6) "  who  live  In 
pleasure;"  but  snch  as,  from  their  earthly  desolation  a* 
to  friends,  are  most  likely  to  trust  wholly  in  God,  perse 
vere  in  continual  prayers,  and  carry  out  the  religious  du- 
ties assigned  to  Church  widows  (v.  5).  Care  foi  widows 
was  transferred  from  the  Jewish  economy  to  the  Christian 
(Deuteronomy  14.  29;  16. 11 ;  24. 17, 19).  4.  if  any  widow 
—not  "  a  widow  Indeed,"  as  having  children  who  ought 
to  support  her.  nephews — rather,  as  Greek,  "descend- 
ants," or  "grandchildren."  [Hesychius.]  Nephews  in 
old  English  meant  grandchildren  [Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  5.  20],  let  them— the  children  and  descendants. 
learn  first— ere  it  falls  to  the  Church  to  support  them. 
to  show  piety  at  home— filial  piety  towards  their  wid- 
owed mother  or  grandmother,  by  giving  her  sustenance. 
JUL,  "...  towards  their  own  house."  "Piety  is  applied  to 
the  reverential  discharge  of  filial  duties;  as  the  parental 
relation  is  the  earthly  representation  of  God  our  heavenly 
Father's  relation  to  us.  "Their  own"  stands  In  opposition 
to  the  Church,  in  relation  to  which  the  widow  is  compara- 
tively a  stranger.  She  has  a  claim  on  her  own  children, 
prior  to  her  olaim  on  the  Church ;  let  them  fulfil  this  prlot 
olaim  which  she  has  on  them,  by  sustaining  her  and  not 
burdening  the  Church,  parents—  Greek,  (living)  "pro- 
genitors," i.  e.,  their  mother  or  grandmother,  as  the  case 
may  be.  "  Let  them  learn,"  implies  that  abuses  of  this 
kind  had  crept  into  the  Church,  widows  claiming  Churoh 
support,  though  they  had  children  or  grandchildren  able 
to  support  them,  good  and— The  oldest  MSS.  omit.  The 
words  are  probably  inserted  by  a  transcriber  from  ch.  2. 
8.  5.  widow  Indeed,  and  desolate— contrasted  with  her 
who  has  children  or  grandchildren  to  support  her  (v.  4). 
trtuteth  In  God— Perfect  tense  in  Greek,  "  Hath  rested, 
and  doth  rest  her  hope  in  God."  This  v.  5  adds  another 
qualification  in  a  widow  for  Church  maintenance,  besides 
her  being  "desolate"  or  destitute  of  children  to  support 
her.  She  must  be  not  one  "  that  llveth  in  pleasure"  (v.  6), 
but  one  making  God  her  main  hope  (the  accusative  in 
Greek  expresses  that  God  is  the  ultimate  aim  whereto  her 
hope  is  directed;  whereas,  oh.  4. 10,  dative  expresses  hope 
resting  on  God  as  her  present  stay  [Wiebingeb]),  and  con- 
tinuing instantly  in  prayers.  Her  destitution  ol  chil- 
dren, and  of  all  ties  to  earth,  would  leave  her  more  unen- 
cumbered for  devoting  the  rest  of  her  days  to  God  and  the 
Church  (1  Corinthians  7. 33,  84).  Cf.  also  "Anna  a  widow," 
wbo  remained  unmarried  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
"  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God  with  fast- 
ings and  prayers  day  and  night"  (Luke  2.  86,  37).  Such  a 
one,  Paul  implies,  would  be  the  fittest  object  for  the 
Church's  help  (v.  8);  for  such  a  one  is  promoting  the 
cause  of  Christ's  Churoh  by  her  prayers  for  it.  "Ardour 
in  prayers  flows  from  hoping  confidence  in  God."  [Lko.J 
In  supplications  and  prayers  —  Greek,  "in  her  sup- 
plications and  prayers;"  the  former  signifies  asking 
under  a  sense  of  need,  the  latter,  prayer  (Notes,  ch.  2.  1 ; 
Phlllpplans  4.  6).  night  and  day— Another  coincidence 
with  Luke  (Luke  18.  7,  "cry  day  and  night");  contrast 
Satan's  accusations  "day  and  night"  (Revelation  IX  10). 
6.  she  that  llveth  In  pleasure— the  opposite  of  such  a 
widow  as  is  described  v.  5,  and  therefore  one  utterly  un- 
deserving of  Church  oharlty.  The  Greek  expresses  wanton 
prodigality  and  excess.  [Tittmann.  |  The  roet  expresses 
weaving  at  a  fast  rate,  and  so  lavish  excess  (Note,  James  5. 
6).  dead  while  she  llveth — dead  In  the  Spirit  whilst  alive 
in  tbe  flesh  (Matthew  8.  22;  Epheslans  5.  14).  7.  these 
things— Just  now  spoken  (v.  5,  6).  that  they  mar  be 
blameless— -vU.,  the  widows  supported  by  the  Church,  ft 
But— Reverting  to  v.  4,  "If  any  (a  general  proposition | 
therefore  including  in  its  application  L\e  widow's  children 
or  grandchildren)  provide  not  for  his  own  (relations  la 
general),  and  especially  for  those  of  bis  own  boose  (la 
particular),  he  hath  (practically)  denied  the  faith."     Kalti 
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trxuiuttt  l«»ve  and  Its  works  Is  dead ;  "for  the  subject-matter 
ii  avid  is  noi  more  opinion,  bat  the  grace  and  truth  of 
Sod,  to  which  be  that  oelleves  gives  up  his  spirit,  as  he 
'Juat  loves  gives  np  his  heart."  [Mack.]  If  In  any  case  a 
luty  of  love  Is  j.  lain,  It  Is  In  relation  to  one's  own  rela- 
tives ;  to  fall  In  so  slain  an  obligation  is  a  plain  proof  of 
want  of  love,  and  therefore  of  want  of  faith.  "  Faith  does 
aot  set  aside  natural  duties,  but  strengthens  them." 
r&KWGKi..]  worse  ttum  an  lnfldel — because  even  an  ln- 
Mel  (or  unbeliever)  ic  taught  by  nature  to  provide  for  his 
5wn  relatives,  and  genarally  recognizes  the  duty;  the 
Christian  who  does  not  so,  Is  worse  (Matthew  5. 46,  47).  He 
teas  less  excuse  with  his  greater  light,  than  the  lnfldel  who 
may  break  the  laws  of  nature.  9.  Translate,  "Asa  widow 
{i.  «.,  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  widowhood ,  a  kind  of 
female  presbytery),  let  none  be  enrolled  (In  the  catalogue) 
who  Is  less  than  sixty  years  old."  These  were  not  deacon- 
esses, who  were  chosen  at  a  youngsr  age  (forty  was  the  age 
fixed  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon),  and  who  had  virgins 
(in  a  later  age  called  widows)  as  well  as  widows  among 
them,  but  a  band  of  widows  set  apart,  though  not  yet  for- 
mally and  finally,  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  Church. 
Traces  of  such  a  class  appear  In  Acts  9.  41.  Dorcas  herself 
was  such  a  one.  As  it  was  expedient  (Note,  ch.  8.  2;  Titus 
L  6)  that  the  presbyter  or  bishop  should  have  been  but 
once  married,  so  also  in  her  case.  There  Is  a  transition 
here  to  a  new  subject.  The  reference  here  cannot  be,  as  in 
v.  8,  to  providing  Church  sustenance  for  them.  For  the  re- 
striction to  widows  above  sixty  would  then  be  needless  and 
harsh,  since  many  widows  might  be  In  need  of  help  at  a 
much  earlier  age ;  as  also  the  rule  that  the  widow  must 
not  have  been  twice  married,  especially  since  he  himself, 
oelow  (v.  14),  enjotas  the  younger  widows  to  marry  again ; 
as  also  that  she  must  have  brought  up  children.  Moreover, 
b.  10  presupposes  some  competence,  at  least  in  past  times, 
and  so  poor  widows  would  be  excluded,  the  very  class  re- 
quiring charity.  Also,  v.  11  would  then  be  senseless,  for 
then  their  re-marrylng  would  be  a  benefit,  not  an  injury, 
to  the  Church,  as  relieving  it  of  the  burden  of  their  sus- 
tenance. Txbtuu.IAK,  De  Velandis  Virginibus,  c.  9.,  Hkk- 
ic  as,  Shepherd,  B.  1.  2,  and  Chrtsostom,  Homily  31,  men- 
tion such  an  order  of  ecclesiastical  widowhood,  each  one 
aot  less  than  sixty  years  old,  and  resembling  the  presby- 
ters in  the  respect  paid  to  them,  and  In  some  of  their  du- 
ties ;  they  ministered  with  sympathizing  counsel  to  other 
widows  and  to  orphans,  a  ministry  to  which  their  own 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  sufferings  of 
the  bereaved  adapted  them,  and  had  a  general  supervis- 
ion of  their  sex.  Age  was  doubtless  a  requisite  in  presby- 
ters, as  It  Is  here  stated  to  have  been  in  presbyteresses,  with 
a  view  to  their  Influence  on  the  younger  persons  of  their 
sex.  They  were  supported  by  the  Church,  but  not  the 
only  widows  so  supported  (v.  8,  4).  ■wife  of  one  man— in 
order  not  to  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Jews 
and  heathen,  who  regarded  with  disfavour  second  mar- 
riages (Note,  ch.  8.  2;  Titus  1.  6).  This  is  the  force  of 
"  blameless,"  giving  no  offence,  even  in  matters  indiffer- 
ent. 10.  for  good  works—  Greek,  "  IN  honourable  (excel- 
lent) works ;"  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  the  good  re- 
port of  her  had  place  (Titus  2.  7).  This  answers  to  ch.  3.  7, 
as  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  "He  must  have  a  good  report 
of  them  which  are  without."  if— If,  in  addition  to  being 
"  well  reported  of,"  she,  Ac.  she  .  .  .  brought  np  chil- 
dren—either her  own  (ch.  8. 4, 12),  or  those  of  others,  which 
is  one  of  the  "  good  works ;"  a  qualification  adapting  her 
fur  ministry  to  orphan  children,  and  to  mothers  of  fami- 
lies, lodged  strangers— ch.  8.2,  "given  to  hospitality," 
Titus  L  8;  In  the  case  of  presbyter*,  washed  .  .  .  saints' 
fietit— after  the  example  of  the  Lord  (John  13. 14);  a  speci- 
men of  the  universal  spirit  of  humbly  "  by  love  serving 
one  another,"  which  actuated  the  early  Christians,  re- 
lieved the  afflicted— whether  by  pecuniary  or  other  relief. 
followed  .  .  .  good— {1  Thessalonians  5. 15 ;  cf.  instances 
In  Matthew  25.  85,  36.)  11.  younger— than  sixty  years  old 
(v.  9).  refuse — to  take  on  the  roll  of  presbyteress  widows. 
wanton— lit.,  "over-strong"  (2  Chronicles  26.  16). 
Christ— rebelling  against  Christ,  their  proper 
Bridegroom.  [Jxbokk.]  they  will—  Greek,  they  tfish;  their 


desire  Is  to  marry  again.  IS.  Having— Bringing  on  them 
selves,  and  so  having  to  bear  as  a  burden  (Oalatians  5.  M< 
Judgment  from  God  (of.  oh.  8,  8),  weighing  like  a  load  oa 
them,  east  off  their  first  faith— viz.,  pledged  to  Christ 
and  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  could  be  no  hard- 
ship at  the  age  of  sixty  or  upwards  In  not  marrying  again 
(end  of  v.  9),  for  the  sake  of  serving  better  the  cause  of 
Christ  as  presbyteresses ;  though,  to  ordinary  widows,  no 
barrier  existed  against  re-marriage  (1  Corinthians  7.  89). 
This  is  altogether  distinct  from  Rome's  unnatural  vows 
of  celibacy  in  the  case  of  young  marriageable  women.  Tha 
wldow-presbyteresses,  moreover,  engaged  to  remain  sin- 
gle, not  as  though  single  life  were  holler  than  married 
life  (according  to  Rome's  teaching),  but  because  the  in- 
terests of  Christ's  cause  made  it  desirable  (Note,  ch.  8.  2). 
They  had  pledged  "their  first  faith"  to  Christ  as  presby- 
teress widows;  they  now  wish  to  transfer  their  faith  to  a 
husband  (cf.  1  Corinthians  7.  32,  34).  13.  withal—"  at  the 
same  time,  moreover."  learn— usually  in  a  good  sense. 
But  these  women's  "learning"  is  idleness,  trifling,  and 
busybodies'  tattle,  wandering — Greek,  "going  about,'* 
from  house  to  house— of  the  members  of  the  Church  fB 
Timothy  8.  6).  "  They  carry  the  affairs  of  this  house  to 
that,  and  of  that  to  this ;  they  tell  the  affairs  of  all  to  all." 
[Theophylact.]  tattlers— lit.,  "trifling  talkers."  In  3 
John  10,  translated  "prating."  busybodies — mischievously 
busy  ;  Inconsiderately  curious  (2  Thessalonians  3. 11).  Acts 
19. 19,  "curious,"  the  same  Greek.  Curiosity  usually  springs 
from  idleness,  which  is  itself  the  mother  of  garrulity, 
[Calvin.]  speaking— not  merely  "saying."  The  subject- 
matter,  as  well  as  the  form,  is  involved  in  the  Greek  word. 
[Alford.J  which  they  ought  not^(Titus  1.  11.)  14. 
younger  women—  rather,  as  ellipsis  ought  to  be  supplied, 
"the  younger  widows,"  viz.,  younger  widows  in  general, 
as  distinguished  from  the  elder  widows  taken  on  the  roll  of 
presbyteresses  (v.  9).  The  "therefore"  means  seeing  tha 
young  widows  are  exposed  to  such  temptations,  "  I  will,"  o 
"desire,"  <fec.  (v.  11-13).  The  precept  here  that  theyshouU 
marry  again,  is  not  Inconsistent  with  1  Corinthians  7.  40 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  were  distinct  (cf.  1 
Corinthians  7.  26).  Here  re-marrlage  is  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  sexual  passion,  idleness,  and  the  other  evils 
noted  v.  11-13.  Of  course,  where  there  was  no  tendency 
to  these  evils,  marriage  again  would  not  be  so  requi- 
site; St.  Paul  speaks  of  what  Is  generally  desirable, 
and  supposing  there  should  be  danger  of  such  evils, 
as  was  likely.  "He  does  not  Impose  a  law,  but  points 
out  a  remedy,  to  younger  widows."  [Ohrysostom.]  bear 
children— (Ch.  2. 15)— thus  gaining  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions (v.  10)  for  being  afterwards  a  presbyteress  widow, 
should  Providence  so  ordain  It.  guide—  Greek,  "Rule  tha 
house"  in  the  woman's  due  place;  not  usurping  authority 
over  the  man  (ch.  2. 12).  give  none  occasion— lit.,  "  start- 
ing-point;" handle  of  reproach  through  the  loose  con- 
duct of  nominal  Christians,  the  adversary — of  Chris- 
tianity, Jew  or  Gentile.  Phillpplans  1.  28;  Titus  2.  8,  "  He 
that  is  of  the  contrary  part."  Not  Satan,  who  Is  Intro- 
duced in  a  different  relation  (v.  15.)  to  speak  reproach- 
fully— lit.,  "for  the  sake  of  reproach"  (ch.  8.  7;  6. 1;  Titus 
2.  5, 10).  If  the  handle  were  given,  the  adversary  would  use 
it  for  the  sake  of  reproach.  The  adversary  is  eager  to  ex- 
aggerate the  faults  of  a  few,  and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the 
whole  Church  and  Its  doctrines.  [Bkngkl.]  15.  For— For 
in  the  case  of  some  this  result  has  already  ensued  ;  "Some 
(widows)  are  already  turned  aside  after  Satan,"  the  seducer 
(not  by  falling  away  from  the  faith  in  general,  but)  by 
such  errors  as  are  stigmatized  v.  11-13,  sexual  passion, 
idleness,  <fcc,  and  so  have  given  occasion  of  reproach  (v.  14). 
"Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  the  Idle  hands  to  do." 
16.  If  any  .  .  .  have  widows — of  his  family,  however 
related  to  him.  Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions 
omit "  man  or,"  and  read, "  If  any  woman  that  belleveth." 
But  the  Received  text  seems  preferable.  If,  however,  ths 
weightiest  authorities  are  to  prevail,  the  sense  will  be,  He 
was  speaking  of  younger  widows ;  He  now  says,  If  any  be- 
lieving young  widow  have  widows  related  to  her  needing 
support,  let  her  relieve  them,  thereby  easing  the  Chart* 
of  the  burden,  v.  3,  4  (there  It  was  ths  children  and  grmnd 
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«AUttre?i ,-  here  it  is  the  young  widow,  who,  In  order  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  idleness  and  wantonness,  the  result  of  idleness, 
w.  11.  IS ;  Esekiel  16.  49,  In  to  be  diligent  In  good  works,  such 
as  "  relieving  the  afflicted,"  v.  10,  thus  qualifying  herself  for 
being  afterwards  a  widow-presbyteress).    let  them — rather 
m  Greek,  "let  him,"  or  "her;"  "let  such  a  one,"  Ac.  (v.  10). 
be    charged  —  lit.,    "be   burdened"    with    their   support. 
widows  Indeed— really  helpless  and  friendless  (v.  8,  4). 
17.  The  transition  from  the  wldow-presbyteresses  (v.  9)  to 
the  presbyters  here,  Is  natural,    rule  well— lit.,  "preside 
well,"  with  wisdom,  ability,  and  loving  faithfulness,  over 
the  flock   assigned   to  them,     be  counted  -worthy  ot 
doable  honotir-t.  ».,  the  honour  whloh  Is  expressed  by 
gifts  (v.  3, 18),  and  otherwise.    If  a  presbyter  as  such,  In 
virtue  of  his  office,  Is  already  worthy  of  honoar,  he  who 
rules  xoeU  Is  doubly  bo  [Wiksingbb]  (1  Corinthians  9. 14; 
Galatlans  6.  6 ;  1  Thessalonlans  5. 12).    Not  literally  that  a 
presbyter  who  rules  well  should  get  double  the  salary  of 
one  who  does  not  rule  well  [Alford],  or  of  a  presbyteress 
widow,  or  of  the  deacons.   [Chrysostom.]     "  Double"  Is 
ased  for  large  In  general  (Revelation  18.  6).     especially 
t»«ry  who  labour  In  the  word  and  doctrine — Greek, 
"teaching;"  preaching  of  the  word, and  Instruction,  cate- 
ahetloal  or  otherwise.    This  Implies  that  of  the  ruling 
presbyters  there  were  two  kinds,  those  who  laboured  in  the 
word  and  teaching,  and  those  who  did  not.     Lay  presby- 
ters, so  called  merely  because  of  their  age,  have  no  place 
here;  for  both  classes  mentioned  here  alike  are  ruling 
presbyters.  A  college  of  presbyters  Is  Implied  as  existing 
In  each  large  congregation.    As  In  ch.  3.  their  qualifica- 
tions are  spoken  of,  so  here  the  acknowledgments  due  to 
them   for  their  services.      18.    the  Scripture  —  (Deuter- 
onomy 26.  4;  quoted  before  In  1  Corinthians  9.  9.)    the  ox 
that  treadeth  out—  Greek,  "An  ox  whilst  treading,"  Ac. 
The  labourer  Is  worthy  of  his  reward  —  or  "hire;" 
quoted  from  Lake  10.  7,  whereas  Matthew  10.  10  has  "  his 
naent,"  or  "  food."   If  St.  Paul  extends  the  phrase, "  Scrip- 
ture salth,"  to  this  second  clause,  as  well  as  to  the  first,  he 
will  be  hereby  recognising  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  his 
own  helper  (whence  appears  the  undesigned  apposlteness 
of  the  quotation),  as  Inspired  Scripture.    This  I  think  the 
oorrect  view.    The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  was  pro- 
bably  in   circulation   then   about  eight   or  nine  years. 
However,  it  Is  possible  "Scripture  salth"  applies  only  to 
the  passage  quoted  from  Deuteronomy  25.  4;  and  then  his 
quotation  will  be  that  of  a  common  proverb,  quoted  also 
by  the  Lord,  which  commends  Itself  to  the  approval  of 
all,  and  Is  approved  by  the  Lord  and  His  apostle.    19. 
Against  an  elder— a  presbyter  of  the  Church,    receive 
not— "entertain  not."    [Alford.]     but  before  two  or 
three  witnesses— A  judicial  conviction  was  not  permitted 
!n  Deuteronomy  17.  8;  19.  15,  except  on  the  testimony  of 
at  least  two  or  three  witnesses  (cf.  Matthew  18.  16;  John  8. 
IT;  2  Corinthians  18.  1;  1  John  5.  6,  7).    But  Timothy's  en- 
tertaining an  accusation  against  any  one  is  a  different  case, 
where  the  object  was  not  Judicially  to  punish,  but  to  ad- 
monish; here  he  might  ordinarily  entertain  It  without  the 
«Mwd  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  an 
elder,  since  the  more  earnest  an  elder  was  to  convince 
painsayert  (Titus  1.  9),  the  more  exposed  would  he  be  to 
vexatious  and  false  accusations.    How  Important  then 
was  it  that  Timothy  should  not,  without  strong  testimony, 
entertain  a  charge  against  presbyters,  who  should,  In 
order  to  be  efficient,  be  "  blameless"  (ch.  3.  2;  Titus  1.  6). 
Verses  21, 24  imply  that  Timothy  had  the  power  of  Judging 
IE  the  Charch.    Doubtless  he  would  not  condemn  any  save 
an  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  but  in  ordi- 
nary cases  he  would  cite  them,  as  the  law  of  Moses  also 
allowed,  though  there  were  only  one  witness.    But  In  the 
ease  of  ekiers,  he  would  require  two  or  three  witnesses 
before  even  citing  them ;  for  their  character  for  innocence 
stands  higher,  and  they  are  exposed  to  envy  and  calumny 
wore  than   others.    (Bknosl.]     "Receive"  does  not,  as 
Alford  things,  include  both  citation  and  conviction,  but 
means  only   the   former.    ISO.  Them  that  sin— whether 
presbyters  or  laymen,    rebuke  before  all— publicly  be- 
fore the  Church  (Matthew  18.15-17;  1  Corinthians  5.9-18; 
tiphealac*  5.11).   Not  until  this  "rebuke"  was  disregarded 
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was  the  offender  to  be  excommunicated,  others  .  .  .  ffeai 
—that  other  members  of  the  Church  may  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  offending  (Deuteronomy  13.  il ;  Acta  6. 11). 
'41 .  I  charge  thee— rather  as  Greek,  "  I  adjure  thee  •"  so  it 
ought  to  be  translated  2  Timothy  4.  1.  before—  "in  Ou 
presence  of  God."  Lord— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  God 
the  Fattier,  and  Christ  the  Son,  will  testify  against  thee,  If 
thou  dlsregardest  my  injunction.  He  vividly  sete  before 
Timothy  the  last  Judgment,  In  which  God  shall  be  revealed, 
and  Christ  seen  face  to  face  with  His  angels.  [Bbnoil.] 
elect  angels— an  epithet  of  reverence.  The  objects  of 
Divine  electing  love  (1  Peter  2.  6).  Not  only  "  elect"  [ac- 
cording to  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God]  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  reprobate  angels  (2  Peter  2.  4),  but  also  to 
mark  the  excellence  of  the  angels  In  general  [as  God's 
chosen  ministers,  "holy  angels,"  "angels  of  light"],  and 
so  to  give  more  solemnity  to  their  testimony  [Calvin]  aa 
witnesses  to  Panl's  adjuration.  Angels  take  part  by 
action  and  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  the  earth  (Luke  16. 
10;  1  Corinthians  4. 9).  these  things— the  Injunctions,  v.  19, 
20.  without  preferring  one  before  another — rather  as 
Greek,  "prejudice ;"  "Judging  before"  hearing  all  the  facta 
of  a  case.  There  ought  to  be  Judgment,  but  not  prejudging. 
Cf.  "suddenly,"  ».  22;  also  v.  24.  partiality— in  favour  of  % 
man,  as  "  prejudice"  Is  bias  against  a  man.  Some  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  read,  "  in  the  way  of  summoning  (brethren) 
before  a  (heathen)  Judge."  But  Vulgate  and  other  good 
authorities  favour  the  more  probable  reading  in  English 
Version,  83.  Lay  hands— i.  «.,  ordain  (ch.  4.  14;  2  Tim- 
othy 1.6;  Titns  1.5).  The  connection  is  with  v.  19.  The 
way  to  guard  against  scandals  occurring  in  the  casa  of 
presbyters  Is,  be  cautious  as  to  the  character  of  the  can- 
didate before  ordaining  him;  this  will  apply  to  other 
Church  officers  so  ordained,  as  well  as  to  presbyters. 
Thns,  this  clause  refers  to  v.  19,  as  next  clause,  "neither 
be  partaker  of  other  men's  sits,"  refers  to  v.  20.  Ellicott, 
Wiksinger,  Ac,  understand  it  of  receiving  back  into  Church 
fellowship  or  absolution,  by  laying  hands  on  those  who  had 
been  "  rebuked"  (v.  20)  and  then  excommunicated  (Matthew 
18.  17) ;  v.  20  favours  this.  But  as  in  ch.  4.  14,  and  Acts  6.  *. 
13.  8;  2  Timothy  1.  6,  the  laying  on  of  hands  Is  used  of  or- 
dination (cf.  however  as  to  confirmation.  Acts  8. 17),  It  seems 
better  to  take  It  so  here,  suddenly— hastily :  v.  24, 25  show 
that  waiting  for  a  time  Is  salutary,  neither  be  partaker 
of  other  men's  sins— by  negligence  In  ordaining  ungodly 
candidates,  and  so  becoming  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  their  sins.  Or,  there  is  the  same  transition  from  the 
elders  to  all  in  general  who  may  sin,  as  in  v.  19,  20.  Be  not 
a  partaker  In  other  men's  sins  by  not  "rebuking  them 
that  sin  before  all,"  as  well  as  those  that  are  candidates 
for  the  presbytery,  as  also  all  "  that  sin."  keep  thyself 
pure—"  Thyself"  Is  emphatic.  "  Keep  thyself"  clear 
of  participation  in  other  men's  sin  by  not  falling  to  re- 
buke them  that  sin  (v.  20).  Thus  the  transition  Is  easy  to  o. 
23,  which  is  concerning  Timothy  personally ;  cf.  also  v.  24. 
23.  no  longer — as  a  habit.  This  injunction  to  drink  wine 
occasionally  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding  "  keep  thy- 
self pure."  The  presbyter  and  deacon  were  enjoined  to 
be  "  not  given  to  wine"  (ch.  3.  3,  8).  Timothy  seems  to 
have  had  a  tendency  to  undue  ascetlcal  strictness  on  this 
point  (cf.  Note,  ch.  4.  8;  cf.  the  Nazarene  vow,  Numbers  8. 
1-4;  John  Baptist,  Luke  1. 15;  Romans  14).  Paul  therefo-e 
modifies  the  preceding  words,  "keep  thyself  pure,"  vir- 
tually saying,  "Not  that  I  mean  to  enjoin  that  kind  of 
purity  which  consists  in  asceticism,  nay,  be  no  longer  a 
water-drinker,"  i.  e.,  no  longer  drink  only  water,  but  use  a 
little  wine,  as  much  as  is  needed  for  thy  health.  So  Elm* 
cott  and  Wiesinger.  Alford  thns:  Timothy  was  of  u 
feeble  frame  (Note,  1  Corinthians  16.  10,  11),  and  prone  ta 
timidity  in  his  duties  as  overseer  where  vigorous  actios 
was  needed ;  hence  Paul  exhorts  htm  to  take  all  proper 
means  to  raise  his  bodily  condition  above  these  Uvflrartl- 
ties.  God  hereby  commands  believers  to  use  all  doe 
means  for  preserving  health,  and  condemns  by  anticipa- 
tion the  human  traditions  which  among  various  sects 
have  denied  the  use  of  wine  to  the  faithful.  84.  Two 
kinds  of  Bins  are  specified :  those  palpably  manifest  (so  th« 
Greek  for  "open  beforehand"  ought  to  he  tmntlatrd    ao  ir 
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/lebrews  7. 14,  It  is  translated  " evident;"  lit.,  "be/ore"  the 
*y«j,  i.  e„  notorious),  further  explained  as  "going  before 
it)  judgment;"  and  those  which   follow  after   the   men 
"'  some  men  they,  i.  e.,  their  sins,  follow  after"),  vto.,  not 
TOlng  beforehand,  loudly  accusing,  but  hidden  till  they 
jorue  to  the  Judgment :  so  v.  25,  the  good  work*  are  of  two 
masses-  those  palpably  manifest  (translate  so,  Instead  of 
"manifest  beforehand")  and  "those  that  are  otherwise," 
i  e.,  not  palpably  manifest.    Both  alike  "cannot  be  hid;" 
the  former  class  In  the  case  of  bad  and  good  are  manifest 
already ;  the  latter  class  In  the  case  of  both  are  not  manl- 
iest now,  but  shall  be  so  at  the  final  judgment,    going  be- 
fore to  judgment— as  heralds;  crying  sins  which  accuse 
heir  perpetrator.    The  connection  seems  to  me  this:  He 
bad  enjoined  Timothy,  v.  20,  "  Rebuke  them  that  sin  before 
all :"  and  In  t>.  22,  "  Neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 
sins,"  by  ordaining  ungodly  men;  having  then  by  a  di- 
gression   at  the   clause,  "keep    thyself  pure,"  guarded 
against  an  ascetlcal  error  of  Timothy  In  fancying  purity 
consisted  In  asceticism,  and  having  exhorted  him  to  use 
wine  lor  strengthening  him  In  his  work,  he  returns  to  the 
subject  of  his  being  vigorous  as  an  overseer  In  rebuking 
tin,  whether  In  presbyters  or  people,  and  In  avoiding  par- 
ticlTiatlon  in  men's  sins  by  ordaining  ungodly  candidates. 
He  says,  therefore,  there  are  two  classes  of  sins,  as  there 
are  two  classes  of  good  works :  those  palpably  manifest,  and 
those  not  so ;  the  former  are  those  on  which  thou  shouklest 
act  decidedly  at  once  when  called  on,  whether  to  rebuke 
in  general,  or  to  ordain  ministers  in  particular;  as  to  the 
Jatter,  the  final  Judgment  alone  can  decide;  however  hid- 
den now  they  "cannot  be  hid"  then.    This  could  only  be 
said  of  the  final  Judgment  (1  Corinthians  4.  5;  therefore, 
Alford's  reference  of  this  verse  to  Timothy' '«  judgment  in 
choosing  elders  must  be  wrong),  all  Judgments  before 
then  are  fallible.     Thus  he  Implies,  that  Timothy  can 
only  be  issponslble  If  he  connive  at  manifest,  or  evident 
sins;  not  that  those  that  are  otherwise  shall  escape  Judg- 
ment at  last :  JUBt  as  In  the  case  of  good  works,  he  can  only 
be  responsible  for  taking  into  account  in  his  Judgments 
those  which  are  patent  to  all,  not  those  secret  good  works 
■vhlch  nevertheless  will  not  remain  hidden  at  the  final 
'nigment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

vTer.  1-21.    Exhortations  as  to  Distinctions  of  Civil 
Rank;  The  Duty  of  Slaves,  in  Opposition  to  the 
False  Teachings  of  Gain-Seekers;  Timothy's  Pur- 
suit is  to  be  Godliness,  which  is  an  Everlasting 
Possession:  Solemn  Adjuration  to  do  so  Against 
Ohkiht's  Coming  ;  Charge  to  be  given  to  the  Rich. 
Concluding  Exhortation,     l.  servants— To  be  taken 
as  predicated  thus,  "Let  as  many  as  are  under  the  yoke 
(as)  slaves"  (Titus  2.  9).    The  exhortation  is  natural,  as 
there  was  a  danger  of  Christian  slaves  inwardly  feeling 
above  their  heathen  masters,    their  own  masters— The 
phrase  their  own.  Is  an  argument  for  snbmisslveness ;  it  is 
not  strangers,  but  their  own  masters  whom  they  are  required 
to  respect,    all  honour — all  possible  and  fitting  honour; 
not  merely  outward  subjection,  but  that  inward  honour 
Srom  which  will  flow  spontaneously  right  outward  con- 
duct UVote,  Epheslans  5.  22).    that  the  name  of  God— by 
which    Christians   are    called,      blasphemed  —  Heathen 
masters  would  say,  What  kind  of  a  God  must  be  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  when  such  are  the  fruits  of  His  worship 
(Romans  2.  24 ;  Titus  2. 5, 10)  T    a.  And— rather,  "  But."  The 
opposition  is  between  those  Christian  slaves  under  the 
t/oke  of  heathen,  and  those  that  have  belie-cing  masters  (he 
{icxdn  not  use  the  phrase  "under  the  yoke"  in  the  latter 
oase  for  service  under  believers  is  not  a  yoke).    Connect 
the  following  words  thus,  "  Let  them  (the  slaves)  not,  be- 
M  they  (the  masters)  are  brethren  (and  so  equate,  mas- 
ters and  slaves  alike  betng  Christians),  despise  them"  (the 
nia*l*rB).    but  rather,  Ac. — "  but  all  the  more  (so  much 
\&ii  mora:  with  the  greater  good  will)  do  them  service, 
tiecnuse  they  (the  masters)  are  faithful  (t.  e.,  believers)  and 
ioiovwd  who  receive  (in  the  mutual  interchange  of  reliitl  ve 
e&tlM  between  master  and  servant;    so  the  Greek)  the 
wmcAt1  (StogUsh  Version  violates  Greek  grammar).    This 


latter  olause  is  parallel  to  "  Because  they  are  brethren  ;" 
which  proves  that  "they"  refers  to  the  master*,  not  t&t 
servants,  as  Ttttmann  takes  It,  explaining  the  verb  In  lha 
common  sense  (Luke  1.  54 ;  Acts  20.  85),  "  who  sedulously 
labour  for  their  (masters')  benefit."    The  very  term  "bene- 
fit" delicately  Implies  service  done  with  the  right  motive. 
Christian  "good  will"  (Epheslans  6.7).    If  the  commuc 
sense  of  the  Greek  verb  be  urged,  the  sense  must  be,  "  Be»- 
cause  they  (the  masters)  are  faithful  and  beloved  who  or* 
sedulously  intent  on  the  benefiting"  of  their  servants.    But 
Pobphyby,  de  abstin.  1.  46,  Justifies  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
verb  given  above,  which  also  better  accords  with  the  con- 
text; for  otherwise,  the  article  "the  benefit,"  will  hava 
nothing  In  the  preceding  words  to  explain  it,  whereas 
In  my  explanation  above,  "the  benefit"  will  be  that  of 
the    slaves'    service.      These    things    teach— (ch.    4.  11 : 
Titus    2.    15).      3.    teach     otherwise  —  than     I     desire 
thee  to  "teach"  (t>.  2).    The  Greek  Indicative  implies,  he 
puts  not  a  merely  supposed  case,  but  one  actually  exist- 
ing, ch.  1.  3,  "  Every  one  who  teaches  otherwise,"  i.  e.,  who 
teaches  heterodoxy,    consent  not—  Greek,  "accede  not  to." 
wholsesome— "  sound"  (ch.  1.  10):   opposed  to  the  fals* 
teachers'  words,  unsound  through  profitless  science  an£ 
immorality,    words  of  our  Lord  Jesus — Paul's  inspired 
words  are  not  merely  his  own,  but  are  also  Christ's  words. 
4.  He  Is  proud— lit.,  " wrapt  In  smoke;"  filled  with  tha 
fumes  of  self-conceit  (ch.  3.  6)  whilst  "knowing  nothing," 
viz.,  of  the  doctrine  wh-ich  Is  according  to  godliness  (t>.  8), 
though    arrogating    pre-eminent   knowledge   (ch.  1.  7). 
doting  about — lit.,  "sick  about;"  the  opposite  of  "whole- 
some" (v.  3).    Truth  is  not  the  centre  about  which  his  in- 
vestigations move,  but  mere  word-strifes,    questions — of 
controversy,    strifes  of  words — rather  than  about  reali- 
ties (2  Timothy  2.  14).    These  stand  with  them  instead  o1 
"godliness"  and  "wholesome  words"  (c.  3;  ch.  1.  4;  Titus 
3.  9).    evil  surmislngs — as  to  those  who  are  of  a  different 
party  from  themselves.    5.  Perverse  disputing* — Useless 
disputlngs.  The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "lasting  contests"  [Wie- 
singer]  ;"  incessant  collisions."    [Alfokd.]    "Strifes  of 
words"  had  already  been  mentioned,  so  that  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  repeat  over  the  same  idea  (as  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  reading)  again,    corrupt  minds—  Greek,  "of 
men  corrupted  (depraved)  in  mind."    The  inmost  source 
of  the  evil  Is  in  the  perverted  mind  (v.  4  ;  2  Timothy  3.  8; 
Titus  1.  15).    destitute  of  the  truth— (Titus  1.  14.)    They 
had  had  the  truth,  but  through  want  of  moral  integrity 
and  of  love  of  the  truth,  they  were  misled  by  a  pretended 
deeper  gnosis  (knowledge)  and  higher  ascetlcal  holiness, 
of  which  they  made  a  trade.    [Wiesinger.J    supposing, 
Ac— The  Greek  requires,  "Supposing  (regarding  the  mat- 
ter in  this  point  of  view)  that  piety  (so  hanslated  for  'god- 
liness') is  a  means  of  gain"  (i.  e.,  a  way  of  advancing  one's 
worldly  interests:   a  different  Greek  form,  porlswa,  ex- 
presses the  thing  gained,  gain);  not  "that  gain  Is  godli- 
ness," as  English  Version,    from  such  withdrnw  thy- 
self—Omitted In  the  oldest  MSS.    The  connection  with  v. 
6  favours  the  omission  of  these  words,  which  interrupt 
the  connection.    6.  But— Though  they  err  In  this,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  "piety  is"  not  merely  gain,  but  "  great 
means  of  gain:"  not  the  gaining  which  they  pursue,  and 
which  makes  men  to  be  discontented  with  their  present 
possessions,  and  to  use  religion  as  "a  cloak  of  covetons- 
ness"  (1  Thessalonlans  2.  5)  and  means  of  earthly  gain,  but 
the  present  and  eternal  gain  which  piety,  whose  accompani- 
ment Is  contentment,  secures  to  the  soul.    Wiesingbb  re- 
marks that  Paul  observed  in  Timothy  a  tendency  to  In- 
dolence and  shrinking  from  the  conflict,  whence  he  felt 
(t>.  11)  that  Timothy  needed  cautioning  against  such  temp- 
tation; cf.  also  the  second  Epistle.    Not  merely  content- 
ment Is  great  gain  (a  sentiment  of  the  heathen  Cicero 
has,  Parad.    6.,  "the  greatest  and    surest    riches"),  but 
"piety  with  contentment;"   for  piety  not  only  feels  n« 
need  of  what  it  has  not,  but  also  has  that  which  exalts  U 
above  what  It  has  not.    [Wiesingek.]    The  Greek  for  «/?»- 
lentment  is  translated  "sufficiency,"  2   Corinthians  9.  & 
But  the  adjective  (Phlllppians  4. 11)  "content ;"  lit.,  "  hav- 
ing a  sufficiency  in  one  t  self"  Independent  of  others.    "Thi' 
Lord  always  supplies  His  people  with  what  i»  stMesMio 
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tor  them.  True  happiness  lies  In  piety,  but  this  sufficiency 
[supplied  by  God,  with  which  moreover  His  people  are 
content]  is  thrown  into  the  scale  as  a  kind  of  overweight" 
[Calvin]  (1  Kings  17.  1-16;  Psalm  87. 19;  Isaiah  33.  6, 18; 
Jeremiah  87.  21).  7.  For — confirming  the  reasonableness 
of  "contentment."  and  It  Is  certain—  Vulgate  and  other 
old  versions  support  this  reading.  The  oldest  MSS.,  how- 
ever, omit  "and  it  is  certain;"  then  the  translation  will 
oe,  "We  brought  nothing  into  the  world  (to  teach  us  to 
remember)  that  neither  can  we  carry  anything  out"  (Job 
L  21;  Eocleslastes  5.  16.  Therefore,  we  ghould  have  no 
gain-seeking  anxiety,  the  breeder  of  discontent  (Matthew 
6.25).  8.  And—  Greek,  "But."  In  contrast  to  the  greedy 
£aln  -seekers  (v.  5).  having; — so  long  as  we  have  food. 
(TLe  Greek  expresses  "  food  sufficient  in  each  case  for  our 
continually  recurring  wants."  [Alfobd.])  It  is  implied 
that  we,  as  believers,  shall  have  this  (Isaiah  23.  16).  rai- 
ment— Greek,  "covering;"  according  to  some  including  a 
roof  to  cover  us,  i.  «.,  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  clothing,  let 
us  be  therewith  content — lit.,  "we  shall  be  sufficiently 
provided;"  "we  shall  be  sufficed."  [Auord.]  9.  will 
be  rich—  Greek,  "wish  to  be  rich ;"  not  merely  are  willing, 
but  are  resolved,  and  earnestly  desire  to  have  riches  at 
auy  cost  (Proverbs  28.  20,  22).  This  wishing  (not  the  riches 
themselves)  is  fatal  to  "  contentment"  (v.  6).  Rich  men 
are  not  told  to  cast  away  their  riches,  but  not  to  "  trust" 
In  them,  and  to  "do  good"  with  them  (v.  17,  18;  Psalm  62. 
Ml),  to  be  rich— to  have  more  than  "food  and  raiment." 
fall  Into  temptation— not  merely  "are  exposed  to  temp- 
tation," but  actually  "faU  into"  It.  The  falling  into  it  is 
what  we  are  to  pray  against,  "  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion" (James  1. 14);  such  a  one  is  already  In  a  sinful  state, 
evnn  before  any  overt  act  of  sin.  The  Greek  for  temptation 
and  gain  contains  a  play  on  sounds— Porasmus,  JPeiras- 
ntus.  snare — a  further  step  downwards  (oh.  3. 7).  He  falls 
Into  "  the  snare  of  the  devil."  foolish— Irrational,  hurt- 
ful—to  those  who  fall  Into  the  snare.  Cf.  Epheslans  4.  22, 
"deceitful  lusts"  which  deceive  to  one's  deadly  hurt, 
lusts— With  the  one  evil  lust  ("wish  to  be  rich")  many 
others  Join  themselves:  theonelsthe  "rootof  aW  evils"  (v. 
10).  which— Creels,  "  whatever  (lusts)."  drown- an  aw- 
ful descending  climax  from  " fall  Into;"  this  Is  the  last 
step  In  the  terrible  descent  (James  1.  15).  Translated 
"sink,"  Luke  5.7.  destruction  .  .  .  perdition — destruc- 
tion in  general  (temporal  or  eternal),  and  perdition  In  par- 
ticular, via.,  that  of  body  and  soul  1  n  hell.  10.  the  love  of 
money— not  the  money  Itself,  but  the  love  of  it— the  wish- 
tna  to  be  rich  (v.  9>— "  is  a  root  (Ellicott  and  Middleton  : 
aot  as  English  Version,  "the  root")  of  all  evils."  (So  the 
Greek  plural.)  The  wealthiest  may  be  rich  not  in  a  bad 
sense ;  the  poorest  may  covet  to  be  so  (Psalm  62. 10).  Love 
»/  money  is  not  the  sole  root  of  evils,  but  it  is  a  leading 
"root  of  bitterness"  (Hebrews  12.  15),  for  "it  destroys 
kith,  the  root  of  all  that  Is  good"  [Benoel]  ;  its  offshoots 
are  "temptation,  a  snare,  lusts,  destruction,  perdition." 
coveted  after— lusted  after,  erred  from-(j(.,  "  have  been 
made  to  err  from  the  faith"  (ch.  1. 19;  4. 1).  pierced — (Luke 
t  36.)  with  .  .  .  sorrows—  "pains:"  the  "thorns"  of  the 
parable  (Matthew  18. 22)  whloh  ohoke  the  word  of  "  faith." 
"  The  prosperity  of  fools  destroys  them"  (Proverbs  1.  32). 
BitJNOKL,  and  Wiesinqkb  make  them  the  gnawings  of  con- 
dolence, producing  remorse  for  wealth  badly  acquired ;  the 
harbingers  of  the  future  "  perdition"  (v.  9).  11.  But  thou 
—In  contrast  to  the  "some"  (v.  10).  man  of  God— who 
toast  God  as  thy  true  riches  (Genesis  15. 1;  Psalm  16.5; 
Lamentations  8.24).  Applying  primarily  to  Timothy  as  a 
minister  (cf.  2  Peter  1.  21),  Just  as  the  term  was  used  of 
Moses  (Deuteronomy  33. 1),  Samuel  (1  Samuel  9.  6),  Elijah, 
and  Ellsha;  bnt,  as  the  exhortation  is  as  to  duties  incum- 
bent also  on  all  Christians,  the  term  applies  secondarily  to 
Urn  (so  9  Timothy  8. 17)  as  a  Christian  man  born  of  God 
. James  1.  18;  1  John  6. 1),  no  longer  a  mun  of  the  world 
raised  above  earthly  things;  therefore,  God's  property, 
aot  his  own,  bought  with  a  price,  and  so  having  parted 
with  all  right  In  himself:  Christ's  work  is  to  be  his  great 
work ;  he  is  to  be  Christ's  living  representative,  flee  these 
•hinge— vis.,  "the  love  of  money"  with  its  evil  result? 
fa.  »,  10).  follow  after  righteousness— (2  Timothy  2.  22.) 
*1» 


godliness— "piety."  Righteousness  is  more  in  relation  «* 
our  fellow-man;  piety  ("godliness")  to  God;  faith  is  th« 
root  of  both  (Note,  Titus  2.  12).  love— by  which  "fltitti 
worketh."  patience— enduring  perseverance  amidst  trials. 
meekness— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  meek-spiritednees,  vuu, 
towards  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel.  13.  Fight  the  gooa 
flght  —  Bxbks  thinks  this  Epistle  was  written  from 
Corinth,  where  contests  In  the  national  games  recurred 
at  stated  seasons,  whloh  will  account  for  the  allusion  here 
as  1  Corinthians  9.  24-26.  Contrast  "strifes  of  words"  (e. 
4).  Cf.  ch.  1.  18  ;  2  Timothy  4.  7.  The  "good  profession  " 
Is  connected  with  the  "good  flght "  (Psalm  60.  4).  lay  bold 
on  eternal  life— the  crown,  or  garland,  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory, laid  hold  of  by  the  winner  in  the  good  fight  (2  Tim- 
othy 4.  7,  8;  Philippian8  8.  12-14).  "Fight  (lit.,  'strive*) 
with  such  striving  earnestness  as  to  lay  hold  on  the  prise, 
eternal  life."  also — not  in  the  oldest  MSS.  professed  a 
good  profession—  Greek,  "didst  confess  THE  good  confes- 
sion," viz.,  the  Christian  confession  (as  the  Greek  word  Is 
the  same  in  this  verse  as  that  for  "confession  "  In  v.  18, 
probably  the  profession  here  Is  the  confession  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  the  truth,  John  18.  36,  87),  at  thy 
being  set  apart  to  thy  ministerial  function  (whether  In 
general,  or  as  overseer  at  Ephesus) :  the  same  occasion  as 
is  referred  to  In  ch.  L18;  4.14;  2  Timothy  1.4.  before 
many  witnesses— who  would  testify  against  thee  if  tho« 
shouldest  fall  away.  [Bkngel.]  13.  quickeneth  all  tblngs 
— <.«.,  "maketh  alive."  But  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "pre- 
serveth  alive;"  as  the  same  Greek  means  In  Acts  7. 1»;  of. 
Nehemlah  9.  6.  He  urges  Timothy  to  faithfulness  here  by 
the  present  manifestation  of  God's  power  in  preserving 
all  things,  as  in  e.  14,  by  the  future  manifestation  of  God's 
power  at  the  appearing  of  Christ.  The  assurance  that 
"eternal  life,"  v.  12,  will  be  the  result  of  "fighting  the 
good  flght,"  rests  on  the  fulness  and  power  of  Him  who 
Is  the  God  of  all  life,  present  and  to  come,  witnessed— 
It  was  the  Lord's  part  to  witness,  Timothy's  part  to  confess 
(or  " profess,"  v.  12)  "the  good  confession."  [Bengel.]  77k 
confession  was  His  testimony  that  He  was  King,  and  His 
kingdom  that  of  the  truth  (v.  15 ;  Note,  v.  12 ;  Matthew  27. 
11).  Christ,  in  attesting,  or  bearing  witness  to  this  truth, 
attested  the  truth  of  the  whole  of  Christianity.  Timothy's 
profession,  or  confession.  Included  therefore  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  truth.  14.  keep  this  commandment— 
Greek,  "  the  commandment,"  (.  e„  the  Gospel  rule  of  life 
(ch.  1.  6 ;  John  18.  84;  2  Peter  2.  21 ;  3.  2).  without  spot, 
unrebukeable—  agreeing  with  "  thou."  Keep  the  com- 
mandment and  so  be  without  spot,  Ac.  "  Pure  "  (ch.  5.  22; 
Epheslans  5.  27;  James  1.27;  2  Peter  3.  14).  until  the 
appearing  of  .  .  .  Christ—  His  coming  in  person  (2  Thessa- 
lonlans  2.  8;  Titus  2.  18).  Believers  then  used  In  their 
practice  to  set  before  themselves  the  day  of  Christ  as  near 
at  hand ;  we,  the  hour  of  death,  f  Bengel.]  The  fact  has 
In  all  ages  of  the  Church  been  certain,  the  time  as  uncer- 
tain to  Paul,  as  it  is  tons;  hence,  v.  15,  he  says,  "In  Hrs 
times:"  the  Churoh's  true  attitude  is  that  of  continual 
expectation  of  her  Lord's  return  (1  Corinthians  1.  8;  Phil- 
lppians  1.  6,  10).  15.  in  his  times—  Greek,  "His  own  [fit- 
ting] times"  (Acts  1,  7).  The  plural  implies  successive 
stages  in  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  each 
having  Its  own  appropriate  time,  the  regulating  principle 
and  knowledge  of  which  rests  with  the  Father  (ch.  2.  6;  1 
Timothy  1.  9;  Tltns  1.  3;  Hebrews  1.  1).  he  shall  show— 
"display:"  an  expression  appropriate  In  reference  to  His 
"appearing,"  which  is  strongei  than  His  "coming,"1 
and  implies  Its  visibility;  "manifest:"  make  visible  (ct 
Acts  8.20):  "He"  is  the  Father  (v.  16).  blessed— In  Him- 
self: so  about  to  be  the  source  of  blessing  to  His  people  at 
Christ  appearing,  whence  flows  their  "  blessed  hope  "  (ch. 
1.  11 ;  Titus  2. 18).  only— (John  17.  3 ;  Romans  16.  27 ;  Rev- 
elation 15.  4).  King  of  kings— Elsewhere  applied  also  t® 
Jesus  (Revelation  1.  5;  17. 14;  19.  16).  16.  Who  only  halt 
Immortality— In  His  own  essence,  not  merely  at  the  will 
ofanother,  as  all  other  Immortal  beings.  [Justin  Marty*, 
Qwest  ad  Orthod.,  61.]  As  He  hath  immortality,  so  will  He 
give  it  to  us  who  believe;  to  be  out  of  Him  Is  death.  It  la 
mere  heathen  philosophy  that  attributes  to  the  soul  Inde- 
structibility in  Itself,  which  is  to  be  attributed  solely  U 
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3od'R  gl  1.  As  Be  hath  life  to  Himself,  so  &ath  He  given 
to  the  fon  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  S.  26).  The  term 
awed  In  tne  New  Testament  for  immortal,  which  does  not 
•»ccur,  is  "Inoorrnptlble."  " Immortality"  Is  found  1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  5S,  54.  dwelling  In  the  light  which  no 
mu  etui  approach  unto — After  life  comes  mention  of 
tight,  an  in  John  1.  i.  That  light  Is  unapproachable  to  crea- 
:ures  except  so  far  as  they  are  admitted  by  Him,  and  as 
<(■  &oes  forth  to  them.  [Benoel.]  It  Is  unapproachable 
n  account  of  its  exceeding  brightness.  [Thbophtlaot.] 
A  one  •  'in not  gaze  steadfastly  at  the  son,  which  Is  bnt  a 
unall  part  of  creation,  by  reason  of  Its  exceeding  heat  and 
power,  bow  mnch  less  can  mortal  man  gaze  at  the  inex- 
presslble  glory  of  God  [THEOPHYLACr,  ad  Autolycus] 
Psjilru  lot.  2;  1  John  1.6).  no  man  hath  seen— (Exodus 
8.  20:  John  1. 18;  Colossi  ans  1.  IS;  Hebrews  11.  27 ;  1  John 
1.  12).  Perhaps  even  In  the  perfect  state  no  creature  shall 
fully  see  God.  Still  the  saints  shall.  In  some  sense,  have 
the  blessedness  of  seeing  Him,  which  Is  denied  to  mere 
man  (Matthew  5.  8;  1  Corinthians  18.  12;  1  John  3.  2;  Rev- 
elation 32.  4).  IT.  Resuming  the  subject  from  above,  v.  5, 
10.  The  immortality  of  God,  alone  rich  In  glory,  and  of 
His  people  through  Him,  Is  opposed  to  the  lust  of  money 
(c.r.  v.  14-16).  From  speaking  of  the  desire  to  be  rich,  he 
here  passes  to  those  who  are  rich :  1.  What  ought  to  be 
their  disposition;  X  what  use  they  ought  to  make  of 
their  riches,  and,  S.  the  consequenoes  of  their  so  using 
them,  rich  tn  this  world— contrasted  with  the  riches 
of  the  future  kingdom  to  be  the  portion  of  believers  at 
Christ's  "appearing,"  v.  14.  high-minded  — often  the 
character  of  the  rich  (see  Romans  12. 16).  trust—  Greek, 
'to  have  their  trust  resting."  in  .  .  .  In— rather,  "upon 
.  .  .  upon,"  as  the  oldest  MSS.  uncertain  riches— rather 
as  Greek,  "  the  uncertainty  of  riches."  They  who  rest  their 
trust  on  riches,  rest  trust  on  uncertainty  Itself  (Proverbs 
28.  5).  Now  they  belong  to  one  person,  now  to  another, 
and  that  which  has  many  masters  Is  possessed  by  none. 
[Thbodobkt.]  living  God— The  best  MSS.  and  versions 
omit  "  living."  He  who  trusts  In  rlehes  transfers  to  them 
the  duty  he  owes  to  God.  [Calvin.]  who  glveth— Greek, 
"affordeth."  all  things  richly— temporal  and  eternal, 
Ibr  the  body  and  for  the  soul.  In  order  to  be  truly  rich, 
aeek  to  be  blessed  of,  and  in,  God  (Proverbs  10.  22;  2  Peter 
1.  8).  to  enjoy—  Greek,  "  for  enjoyment."  Not  that  the 
heart  may  cleave  to  them  as  Its  idol  and  trust  (ch.  4.  8). 
Mtyoyment  consists  In  giving,  not  In  holding  fast.  Non- 
employment  should  be  far  removed,  as  from  man,  so  from 
his  resources  (James  S.  2,  8).  [Benqel.]  18.  do  good- 
like  God  Himself  (Psalm  119.68;  Acts  14. 17)  and  Christ 
(Acts  10. 88).  Tittmann  translates,  to  do,  or  act  well;  as  the 
Greek  for  to  be  beneficent  Is  a  distinct  word,  agathopoiein. 
rich  In  good  -works— so  "rich  in  faith,"  which  produces 
good  works  (James  2.5).  Contrasted  with  "rich  in  this 
world,"  t».  17.  Lit,,  it  Is  "rich  In  honourable  (right) 
works."  Greek  kalois,  ergois,  are  works  good  or  right  in 
themselves:  agathois,  good  to  another,  ready  to  dis- 
tribute—freegl  vers  [Alfobd]  ;  the  heart  not  cleaving  to 
possessions,  but  ready  to  Impart  to  others,  willing  to 
communicate  — ready  contributors  [Alfobd]:  liberal 
in  admitting  others  to  share  our  goods  In  common  with 
ourselves  (Galatlans  6.  6;  Hebrews  18. 16).  19.  Laying 
up  in  store— "  therefrom  (i.  e.,  by  this  means  [Alfobd]; 
but  Benqel  makes  the  Greek  apo  mean  laying  apart 
against  a  future  time),  laying  up  for  themselves  as 
a  treasure"  [Alfobd]  (Matthew  6.  19,  20).  This  Is  a 
treasure  which  we  act  wisely  In  laying  up  in  store, 
whereas  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  with  earthly  treas- 
ures is  "  to  distribute"  them,  and  give  others  a  share  of 
them  («.  18).  good  foundation— (Note,  ch.  8. 13 ;  Luke  6. 
43 ;  1  Corinthians  8. 11.)  The  sure  reversion  of  the  future 
heavenly  Inheritance:  earthly  riches  scattered  in  faith 
ay  up  In  store  a  sure  increase  of  heavenly  riches.  We 
gather  by  scattering  (Proverbs  11.  24 ;  13. 7 ;  Luke  16.  9). 
that  .  .  .  eternal  life  — The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions 
r«ad,  OuU  which  is  realty  lite,"  Its  Joys  being  solid  and 
enduring  (Paalm  16. 11).  The  life  that  now  Is  cannot  be 
mlled  so,  Its  goods  being  unsubstantial,  and  itself  a 
t»i>ok!  (James  4.  14).    "In  order  that  (' with  their  feet  so 


to  speak  on  this  foundation'  [Ds  Wkttk])  they  may  tag 
hold  on  that  which  is  life  Indeed."  90,  31.  Recapltula 
tory  conclusion :  the  main  aim  of  tb  e  whole  Epistle  belns 
here  summarily  stated.  SO.  O  Timothy— A  personal 
appeal,  marking  at  once  his  affection  for  Timothy,  ana 
his  prescience  of  the  coming  heresies,  keep— from  splr- 
Itual  thieves,  and  from  enemies  who  will,  whilst  men 
sleep,  sow  tares  amidst  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  Son  of 
man.  that  which  Is  committed  to  thy  trust—  Greek, 
"  the  deposit"  (oh.  1. 18 ;  2  Timothy  1. 12, 14 ;  2.  2).  The  true 
or  «ound  doctrine  to  be  taught,  as  opposed  to  the  science 
falsely  so  called,  which  leads  to  error  concerning  the  faith, 
(v. 21).  "It  Is  not  thine:  It  Is  another's  property  with 
which  thou  hast  been  entrusted :  Diminish  it  not  at  all." 
[Chbtsostom.]  "  That  which  was  entrusted  to  thee,  not 
found  by  thee;  whloh  thou  hast  received,  not  Invented; 
a  matter  not  of  genius,  but  of  teaohlng ;  not  of  private 
usurpation,  but  of  public  tradition;  a  matter  brought  to 
thee,  not  put  forth  by  thee,  in  whloh  thou  oughtest  to  be 
not  an  enlarger,  but  a  guardian ;  not  an  originator,  but  a 
disciple;  not  leading,  but  following.  'Keep,'  salth  he, 
'  the  deposit ;'  preserve  intact  and  inviolate  the  talent  of 
the  catholic  faith.  What  has  been  entrusted  to  thee,  let 
that  same  remain  with  thee;  let  that  same  be  handed 
down  by  thee.  Gold  thou  hast  received,  gold  return.  I 
should  be  sorry  thou  shouldest  substitute  aught  else.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  for  gold  thou  shouldest  substitute 
lead  Impudently,  or  brass  fraudulently.  I  do  not  want 
the  mere  appearance  of  gold,  but  Its  actual  reality.  Not 
that  there  Is  to  be  no  progress  in  religion  In  Christ's 
Church.  Let  there  be  so  by  all  means,  and  the  greatest 
progress ;  but  then  let  It  be  real  progress,  not  a  change  of 
the  faith.  Let  the  Intelligence  of  the  whole  Church  and 
its  Individual  members  increase  exceedingly,  provided  it 
be  only  in  its  own  kind,  the  doctrine  being  still  the  same. 
Let  the  religion  of  the  soul  resemble  the  growth  of  the 
body,  whloh,  though  It  develops  its  several  parts  in  the 
progress  of  years,  yet  remains  the  same  as  it  was  essen- 
tially." [VINCENTIU8  LlBINENSIS,  A.  D.  434.]  avoiding— 
"  turning  away  from"  (cf.  2  Timothy  3.  4).  Even  as  they 
have  "  turned  away  from  the  truth"  (ch.  1. 6 ;  5. 15 ;  2  Tim- 
othy 4.  4).  profane— (Ch.  4.7;  2  Timothy  2.16.)  -rain— 
Greek,  "empty."  mere  "strifes  of  words,"  t>.  4,  producing 
no  moral  fruit,  oppositions — dialectic  antithesis  of  the 
false  teachers.  [Alfobd.]  Wiksingek,  not  so  probably, 
"oppositions  to  the  sound  doctrine."  I  think  it  likely 
germs  existed  already  of  the  heresy  of  duallstlc  opposi- 
tions, vis.,  between  the  good  and  evil  principle,  afterwards 
fully  developed  in  Gnosticism.  Contrast  Paul's  Just  anti- 
thesis (oh.  8.  16 ;  6.  6,  8;  2  Timothy  2. 15-23).  science  falsely 
so  called— where  there  is  not  faith,  there  Is  not  know- 
ledge. [Chbysostom.]  There  was  true  "knowledge,"  s 
special  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  abused  by  some  (1  Co- 
rinthians 8. 1 ;  12. 8  ;  14.  6).  This  gift  was  soon  counter- 
feited by  false  teachers  arrogating  to  themselves  pre- 
eminently the  gift  (Colossians  2.  8, 18,  23).  Hence  arose 
the  creeds  of  the  Church,  called  symbols,  i.  «.,  In  Greek 
watchwords,  or  a  test  whereby  the  orthodox  might  distin- 
guish one  another  In  opposition  to  the  heretical.  Per- 
haps here, «.  20,  and  2  Timothy  1. 13, 14,  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  some  such  brief  formula  of  doctrine  then  existing 
In  the  Church;  If  so,  we  see  a  good  reason  for  Its  not 
being  written  In  Scripture,  which  is  designed  not  to  glvs 
dogmatic  formularies,  but  to  be  the  fountain  whence  all 
such  formularies  are  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  several  churches  and  ages.  Probably  thus  a 
portion  of  the  bo  called  apostle's  creed  may  have  had 
their  sanotlon,  and  been  preserved  solely  by  tradition  on 
this  account.  "The  creed,  handed  down  from  the  apos- 
tles, la  not  written  on  paper  and  with  Ink,  but  on  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart."  [Jerome,  adv.  err.  Johann.  Hieros.,  oh. 
9.]  Thus,  In  the  creed,  contrary  to  the  "  oppositions"  (the 
germs  of  whloh  probably  existed  in  the  Church  in  Paul's 
latter  days)  whereby  the  ceons  were  set  off  In  pairs,  God  la 
stated  to  be  "the  Father  Almighty,"'  or  all-governing 
"maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  [Bishop  Hinds.]  «X» 
Which  some  professing— viz.,  professing  these  appeal- 
tions  a/  science  falsely  so  called,    erred — (Note,  eh,  1.  f ;  i,  V 
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-«t.,  mUsed  the  mark  (2  Timothy  3.  7,  8).    True  sagacity  is  lie.  [Bknqku  |    But  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  be  with  ytw«  - 

inseparable  from  faith,    grace—  Greek,  "the  grace,"  vU.,  and  the  " thee"  may  be  a  transcriber**  alteration  to  bar- 

of  God,  for  which  we  Christians  look,  and  In  which  we  monize  with  2  Timothy  4.  22;  Titus  8.  IS.   Amtft- -Omlt&Ml 

stand,  f  Ajlford.]    be  with  thee— He  restrict*  the  saluta-  in  the  oldest  M88, 
Uon  to  Timothy,  as  the  Epistle  was  not  to  be  read  In  pub- 


THE  8E00ND  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOOTLE  TO 

TIMOTHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Place  or  whiting.— Ht.  Paul,  in  the  interval  between  his  first  and  second  Imprisonment,  after  having  written 
First  Timothy  from  Macedonia  or  Corinth  [Bibks]  (If  we  are  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  First  Timothy  was  written  aft*, 
his  first  imprisonment),  returned  to  Ephesus,  as  he  Intended,  by  way  of  Troas,  where  he  lea  the  books,  Ac  (men- 
tioned ch.  4. 18),  with  Carpus.  From  Ephesus  he  went  to  Crete  for  a  short  visit,  and  returned,  and  then  wrote  to  Tito* 
Next  he  went  by  Miletus  to  Corinth  (ch.  4.  20),  and  thence  to  Nlcopolls  (Titus  8.  12),  whenoe  he  proceeded  to  Rome 
From  his  prison  there  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom.  It  Is  not  eertsiB 
where  Timothy  was  at  this  t'me.  Some  of  the  Internal  evidences  favour  the  view  of  his  having  been  then  at  Ephe- 
sus; thns  the  salutation  of  PrUclllaand  Aqulla,  who  generally  resided  there  (ch.  4.  19);  also  that  of  the  household 
of  Oneslphorus,  who  Is  stated  In  ch.  1. 16-18  to  have  ministered  to  Paul  at  Ephesus,  a  circumstance  Implying  his  real 
denoe  there.  Also,  the  Hymeneus  of  ch.  2. 17  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hymeneus  at  Ephesus  (1  Timothy  1.  20);  an*i 
probably  "Alexander  the  ooppersmith"  (ch.  4. 14)  is  the  same  as  the  Alexander  Joined  with  Hymeneus  (1  Timothy  L 
20),  and  possldy  the  same  as  the  Alexander  put  forward  by  the  Jews  to  clear  themselves,  not  to  befriend  Paul,  at  the 
riot  in  Ephesus  (Acts  19.  83,  34).  The  difficulty  Is,  on  this  supposition,  how  to  account  for  ch.  4.  12,  20:  if  Timothy  wm 
at  Ephesus,  why  did  he  need  to  be  told  that  Paul  had  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  f  or  that  Paul  had  le/l  Trophimus,  Mm- 
»el/  an  Ephesian  (Acts  21.  29),  sick  at  Miletus,  which  was  only  thirty  miles  from  Ephesus  T  See,  however,  the  notes,  ch. 
4, 12,  20.  Troas  lay  on  the  road  to  Rome  from  either  Ephesus  or  Pontus,  so  that  ch.  4.  18  will  accord  with  the  theory 
of  either  Ephesus  or  any  other  place  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  being  Timothy's  place  of  sojourn  at  the  time. 
Probably,  he  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Pauline  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  in  accordance  with  his  mission 
combining  the  office  of  evangelist,  or  itinerant  missionary,  with  that  at  presiding  overseer,  Ephesus  was  probably  hit 
headquarters. 

Tike  of  whiting.— (1.)  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  described  in  Acts  28.,  was  much  milder  than  that  in  which  b« 
was  when  writing  Second  Timothy.  In  the  former,  he  had  liberty  to  lodge  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  to  receive  ail 
comers,  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier;  in  the  latter,  he  was  so  closely  confined  that  Oneslphorus  with  difficult} 
found  him  ;  he  was  chained,  his  friends  had  forsaken  him,  and  he  had  narrowly  escaped  sentence  of  execution  from 
the  Roman  emperor.  Mediaeval  legends  represent  the  Mamertlne  prison,  or  Tullianum,  as  the  scene  of  his  Incarcera- 
tion with  Peter.  But  this  is  Irreconcilable  with  the  fact  of  Oneslphorus,  Linus,  Pudens,  &c,  having  access  to  him. 
Hews*  probably  under  military  custody,  as  in  bis  former  Imprisonment,  though  of  a  severer  kind  (ch.  1.  16-18;  2.  9; 
i.  6-8, 16, 17).  (2.)  The  visit  to  Troas  (ch.4. 13)  can  hardly  have  been  that  mentioned  Acts  20.  5-7,  the  last  before  his  first 
Lmprisonmant;  for,  If  it  were,  the  interval  between  that  visit  and  the  first  imprisonment  would  be  seven  or  eight 
years,  a  period  most  unlikely  for  him  to  have  allowed  to  pass  without  sending  for  his  cloak  and  parchments,  when 
they  might  have  been  of  service  to  him  in  the  interim.  (3.)  Paul's  leaving  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus  (ch.  4.  20),  oould 
not  have  been  on  the  occasion  mentioned  (Acts  20. 15;  for, subsequent  to  that,  Trophimus  was  with  Paul  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  21. 28).  (4.)  The  words  (ch.  4.  20),  "  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,"  imply  that  Paul  had  shortly  before  been  at  Corinth, 
where  he  left  Erastus.  But  before  his  first  imprisonment,  Paul  had  not  been  at  Corinth  for  several  years ;  and  in  ths 
Interval  Timothy  had  been  with  him,  so  that  Timothy  did  not  need  at  a  later  period  to  be  told  about  that  visit  (Acts 
BO.  2,  4).  For  all  these  reasons  the  Imprisonment,  during  which  he  wrote  Second  Timothy,  is  shown  to  be  his  second 
Imprisonment.  Moreover,  Hebrews  13.  23,  24,  represents  the  writer  (who  was  probably  Paul)  as  in  Italy,  and  at  libertp. 
So  CliXXKMT  or  Rome  (B.  1.  5),  the  disciple  of  Paul,  explicitly  states,  "In  the  east  and  west,  Paul  as  a  preacher  In- 
structed the  whole  world  «.  «.,  the  Roman  empire)  In  righteousness,  and  having  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  west,  and 
having  borne  witness  before  the  rulers  (of  Rome),  he  so  was  removed  from  the  world."  This  plainly  implies  that  h« 
fulfilled  his  design  (Romans  15.  24-28)  of  a  missionary  Journey  into  Spain.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  compiled 
about  170  a.  d.  (called  Mcbatori's  Oanon),  also  mentions  "  the  Journey  of  Paul  from  Rome  to  Spain."  See  Rooth, 
Reliq.  Sacr.,  vol.  4,  p.  1-12. 

His  martyrdom  Is  universally  said  to  have  occurred  in  Nero's  reign.  [Euskbitjs,  Ecclesiastical  History,  2. 22 ;  Jkbomb, 
Catalogus  Scriptorum.)  Five  years  thus  seem  to  have  elapsed  between  the  first  imprisonment,  63  A.  D.  (Acts  28),  and 
his  martyrdom,  June  68  A.  D.,  the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign.  He  was  probably  arrested  by  the  magistrates  In  Nlcopolls 
(Titus  8. 12)  in  Epirus,  In  the  winter,  on  a  double  charge,  first,  of  being  one  of  the  Christians  who  had  conspired,  It  was 
alleged  by  Nero's  partisans,  to  set  fire  to  Rome,  a.  d.  64;  secondly,  of  Introducing  a  novel  and  unlawful  religion.  His 
friends  all  left  him,  except  Luke :  Demas  from  "  love  of  this  present  world :"  the  others  from  various  causes  (ch.  4. 1ft 
11).  On  the  first  charge  he  seems  to  have  been  acquitted.  His  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment  took  place  In  M 
A.  d.,  the  year  before  the  great  fire  at  Rome,  which  Nero  made  the  pretext  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians 
Every  cruelty  was  heaped  on  them  ;  some  were  crucified ;  some  were  arrayed  In  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  hanloc! 
to  death  by  dogs;  some  were  wrapped  In  pitch-robes  and  set  on  fire  by  night  to  Illuminate  the  circus  of  the  Vatlca» 
and  gardens  of  Nero,  whilst  that  monster  mixed  among  the  spectators  In  the  garb  of  a  charioteer.  But  no*  (87  or  •f 
a..  n.i  some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  excitement  which  followed  the  fire.  Hence,  Paul,  being  a  Roman  clUaeu. 
was  treated  in  his  trial  with  a  greater  respect  for  the  forms  of  the  law,  and  nenoe  was  acquitted  (ch.  4.  17)  on  the  f  ■«< 
•marge  ol  hav  og  Instigated  the  Christians  to  their  supposed  acts  of  Incendiarism  before  his  last  departure  from  Rom» 
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Alexander  the  coppersmith  seems  to  have  been  a  witness  against  him  (oh.  4.  14.)  Had  oe  been  condemned  on  the  fiva 
eharge,  he  would  probably  have  been  burnt  alive,  as  the  preceding  martyrs  were,  for  arson.  His  judge  was  the  cltj 
Pnefeet  Clemens  Rom  anus  specifies  that  his  trial  Was  (not  before  the  emperor,  but)  "  before  tbe  rulers."  No  advo- 
aaUi  ventured  to  plead  bis  cause,  no  patron  appeared  for  him,  suoh  as  under  ordinary  oiroumstances  might  haw 
aided  him ,  for  Instance,  one  of  the  powerful  iRmlllan  house,  under  which  his  family  possibly  enjoyed  cllentshlp  (oh. 
L  It,  17),  wbecoe  he  may  have  taken  his  name  Paul.  The  place  of  trial  was,  probably,  one  of  the  great  basilicas  In 
the  Forum,  two  of  which  were  called  the  Pauline  Basilicas,  from  L.  jEmllius  Paulus,  who  had  built  one  and  restored 
the  other.  He  was  remanded  for  the  second  stage  of  his  trial.  He  did  not  expect  this  to  come  on  until  the  following 
"  winter"  (oh.  4.  21),  whereas  it  took  place  about  midsummer;  If  In  Nero's  reign,  not  later  than  June.  In  the  interim 
Lake  was  his  only  constant  companion ;  but  one  friend  from  Asia,  Oneslphorus,  had  diligently  sought  him  and  visited 
aim  in  prison,  undeterred  by  the  danger.  Linus,  too,  the  future  bishop  of  Rome,  Pudens,  the  son  of  a  senator,  and 
Claudia,  his  bride,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  British  king  (note,  ch.  4.  21),  were  among  his  visitors;  and  Tychlcus, 
before  he  was  sent  by  Paul  to  Ephesus  (cb.  4.  12;  perhaps  bearing  with  him  this  Epistle). 

Object  of  the  Epistle.—  He  was  anxious  to  see  his  disciple  Timothy,  before  his  death,  and  that  Timothy  should 
bring  Mark  with  him  (ch.  1.  4;  4.  9, 11,  21).  But  feeling  how  uncertain  it  was  whether  Timothy  should  arrive  In  time, 
he  felt  It  necessary,  also,  to  give  him  by  letter  a  last  warning  as  to  the  heresies,  tbe  germs  of  which  were  then  being 
Mattered  in  the  Churches.  Hence  he  writes  a  series  of  exhortations  to  faithfulness,  and  zeal  for  sound  doctrine,  and 
patience  amidst  trials:  a  charge  which  Timothy  seems  to  have  needed,  If  we  are  to  Judge  from  the  apostle's  earnest- 
ness In  urging  him  to  boldness  in  Christ's  cause,  as  though  St.  Paul  thought  he  saw  in  him  some  signs  of  constitu- 
tional timidity  (ch.  2.  2-8 ;  4.  1-6 ;  1  Timothy  6.  22,  23). 

St.  Paul's  Death.— Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (quoted  In  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  2.  25)  about  a.  d.  170, 
Is  the  earliest  authority  for  the  tradition  that  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome"  about  the  same  time"  as  Paul, 
after  baving  laboured  for  some  time  there.  He  calls  Peter  and  Paul  "the  founders  of  the  Corinthian  and  Roman 
Churches."  The  Roman  presbyter,  Caius  (about  a.  d.  200),  mentions  the  tradition  that  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  in 
the  Vatican.  But  (1.)  Peter's  work  was  among  the  Jews  (Qalatians  2.  9),  whereas  Rome  was  a  Gentile  Church  (Romans 
1. 18).  Moreover,  (2.)  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (1. 1 ;  6. 13)  represents  him  as  labouring  in  Babylon  In  Mesopotamia.  (X.) 
rhe  silence  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  written  in  Rome,  negatives  the  tradition  of  his  having  founded,  or  laboured  long  at 
Rome ;  though  It  is  possible  he  may  have  endured  martyrdom  there.  His  martyrdom,  certainly,  was  not,  as  Jibohi 
•ays,  "on  the  same  day"  with  that  of  Paul,  else  Paul  would  have  mentioned  Peter's  being  at  Rome  in  ch.  4. 11.  The 
legend  says  that  Peter,  through  fear,  was  fleeing  from  Rome  at  early  dawn  by  the  Applan  Way,  when  he  met  our  Lord, 
and  falling  at  His  feet,  asked.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?  to  which  the  Lord  replied,  I  go  again  to  be  crucified.  The  dis- 
ciple returned  penitent  and  ashamed,  and  was  martyred.  The  Church  of  Domine  quo  vadis,  on  the  Applan  Way,  com- 
memorates the  supposed  fact.  Paul,  according  to  Caius  (quoted  in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  2.  25),  suffered 
martyrdom  on  the  OsUan  Way.  So  also  Jerome,  who  gives  the  date,  the  14th  year  of  Nero.  It  was  common  to  send 
prisoners,  whose  death  might  attract  too  much  notice  at  Rome,  to  some  distance  from  the  city,  under  a  military 
escort,  for  execution;  hence  the  soldier's  sword,  not  the  executioner's  axe,  was  the  instrument  of  his  decapitation, 
[Onoeius,  Hist.,  7.  7.]  Paul  appears,  from  Phlllpplans  1.,  to  have  had  his  partisans  even  in  the  palace,  and  oertainly 
must  have  exercised  such  an  influence  as  would  excite  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  to  avoid  which  the  execution  was 
ordered  outside  the  city.  Cf.  Tacitus,  Hist.,  4.  11.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  first  built  by  Constantino,  now  stands 
outside  Rome  on  the  road  to  Ostla:  before  the  Reformation  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  England,  ana. 
the  emblem  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  is  still  to  be  seen  among  its  decorations.  The  traditional  spot  of  tbe  martyr- 
dom is  the  Tte  FonUxne,  not  far  from  the  Basilica.    [Conybeabb  and  HOWSON.] 


PHiPTPB      r  fathers — whom  I  serve  (Romans  1.  9)  as  did  my  forefather*. 

He  does  not  mean  to  put  on  the  same  footing  the  Jewish 
Ver.  1-18,  Address  :  Thankful  Expression  of  Love  and  Christian  service  of  God ;  but  simply  to  assert  his  own 
ajtd  Desire  to  See  him  :  Remembrance  of  his  Faith  conscientious  service  of  God  as  he  had  received  it  from 
and  THAT  or  His  MOTHER  and  Grandmother.  Ex-  his  progenitors  (not  Abraham,  Isaac,  <fec,  whom  he  calls 
hortation  to  Stir  up  the  Gift  of  God  in  Him,  and  "the  fathers,"  not  "progenitors"  as  the  Greek  Is  here; 
f  ot  Shrink  from  Affliction,  Enforced  by  the  Romans  9. 5).  The  memory  of  those  who  had  gone  before 
Consideration  of  the  Freeness  of  God's  Grace  in  to  whom  he  is  about  to  be  gathered,  is  now,  on  the  eve  of 
our  Gospel  Calling,  and  by  the  Apostle's  Example,  death,  pleasant  to  him;  hence  also,  he  calls  to  mind  the 
The  Defection  of  many  :  The  Steadfastness  of  One-  faith  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy;  as  he 
BIPHORUS.  1.  This  Epistle  is  the  last  testament  and  walks  in  the  faith  of  his  forefathers  (Acts  23.  1;  24.14;  Jfi, 
swan-like  death-song  of  Paul.  [Bengel.]  according  to  6,7;  28. 20),  so  Timothy  should  persevere  firmly  in  the  faith 
tbe  promise  of  life  .  .  .  In  Christ— Paul's  apostleship  is  of  his  parent  and  grandparent.  Not  only  Paul,  but  the 
<h  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  promise.  Cf.  "  according  to  Jews  who  reject  Christ,  forsake  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
the  faith  ...  in  hope  of  eternal  life  .  .  .  promise,"  &c.  fathers,  who  looked  for  Christ;  when  they  accept  Him, 
(Titus  1. 1,  2).  This  "promise  of  life  in  Christ"  (cf.  v.  10;  the  hearts  of  the  children  shall  only  be  returning  to  the 
ch.  2.  8)  was  needed  to  nerve  Timothy  to  fortitude  amidst  faith  of  their  forefathers  (Malachi  4.6;  Luke  1.17;  Romans 
trials,  and  to  boldness  in  undertaking  the  Journey  to  11.  23,  24,  28).  Probably  Paul  had,  in  his  recent  defence, 
Rome,  which  would  be  attended  with  much  risk  (v.  8).  3.  dwelt  on  this  topic,  viz.,  that  he  was,  In  being  a  Christian, 
my  dearly  beloved  son— In  1  Timothy  1.  2,  and  Titus  1.  4,  only  following  his  hereditary  faith,  tliat  ...  I  h«T»  re- 
written at  an  earlier  period  than  this  Epistle,  the  expres-  membrance  of  thee — "How  unceasing  I  make  my  mention 
sion  used  Is  In  tbe  Greek,  "My  genuine  son."  Alford  concerning  thee"  (cf.  Philemon  4).  The  cause  of  Paul's 
sees  In  the  change  of  expression  an  intimation  of  an  feeling  thankful  is,  not  that  he  remembers  Timothy  un- 
altered tone  as  to  Timothy,  more  of  mere  love,  and  less  ceaaingly  in  his  prayers,  but  for  what  Timothy  Is  in  faith 
of  confidence,  as  though  Paul  saw  in  him  a  want  of  firm-  (v.  5)  and  graces;  cf.  Romans  1.  8,  9,  from  which  supply  the 
neas,  whence  arose  the  need  of  his  stirring  up  afresh  the  elliptical  sentence  thus,  "I  tnank  God  [for  thee,  for  Ood 
faith  and  grace  in  Him  (v.  6).  But  this  seems  to  me  not  is  my  witness]  whom  I  serve.  &C,  that  (or  how)  without 
notified  by  the  Greek  word  agapelos,  which  implies  the  ceasing  I  have  remembrance  (or  make  mention)  of  thee," 
attachment  of  reasoning  and  choice,  on  the  ground  of  merit  <&c.  night  and  day — (Xote,  1  Timothy  5.  5.)  -1.  dettiring 
In  tie  one  "  beloved,"  not  of  merely  instincUve  love.  See  —Greek,  "  with  yearning  as  for  one  much  missed."  mliul- 
!Tsb«ch,  St/ttonyms  of  yew  Testament.  3.  I  thank—Greek,  rul  of  thy  tears— not  only  at  our  parting  (Acta  20.  87)  »  ul 
"  i  f«ti  grntmd*  to  God."    whom  I  serve  from  my  fore-  also  often  when  under  pious  feelings.      the*   *   <ma  j    *- 
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wiUt  Joy— to  be  joined  with  "desiring  to  see  thee" 
[Romans  1.  11,  12;  15.  82).  ».  When  I  call  to  remem- 
BraaM,  &«.—  This  Increased  bis  "desire  to  see"  Timothy. 
The  oldest  MSB.  read,  "  When  I  called  to  remembrance ;" 
implying  that  some  recent  incident  (perhaps  the  con* 
traated  oowardloe  of  the  hypocrite  Demas,  who  forsook 
him)  had  reminded  him  of  the  sincerity  of  Timothy's 
faith,  ralth  that  Is  1b  thee— Alfokd  translate*,  "that 
was  in  thee."  He  remembers  Timothy's  faith  in  the  past 
as  s>  fact ;  its  present  existence  in  him  is  only  matter  of  his 
confident  persuasion  or  hope,  which — Qreek,  "such  as." 
dwelt— "  made  its  dwelling"  or  abode  (John  14.  23).  The 
past  tense  Implies  they  were  now  dead,  nrat— before  It 
dwelt  In  thee.  She  was  the  furthest  back  of  the  progen- 
itors of  Timothy  whom  Paul  knew,  mother  Eunice— a 
believing  Jewess;  but  his  father  was  a  Oreek,  i.e.,  a 
heathen  (Act*  16. 1).  The  faith  of  the  one  parent  sancti- 
fted  the  ohlld  (oh.  3.  16;  1  Corinthians  7.  14).  She  was  pro 
bably  converted  at  Paul's  first  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  14.  6). 
It  Is  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  a  mark  of  truth, 
that  in  Acts  18. 1  the  belief  of  the  mother  alone  is  men- 
tioned, Just  as  here  praise  Is  bestowed  on  the  faith  of  the 
mother,  whilst  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  father.  [Paley's 
Mora  Paulina.]  and—  Oreek,  "but,"  i.  e.,  notwithstand- 
ing appearances.  [Alxord.]  persuaded  that — it  dwells,  or 
it  shall  dwell  "  in  thee  also."  The  mention  of  the  faith  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother  Is  designed  as  an  incentive 
to  stir  up  his  faith.  6.  Wherefore—  Oreek,  "  For  which 
eause,"  viz.,  because  thou  hast  Inherited,  didst  once  pos- 
sess, and  I  trust  [T  "am  persuaded"]  still  dost  possess, 
such  unfeigned  faith.  [ALroBD.]  stirup— «*., "  rekindle," 
"revive  the  spark  of;"  the  opposite  of  "quench"  or  ex- 
tinguish (1  Thessalonlans  6. 19).  Paul  does  not  doubt  the 
existence  of  real  faith  In  Timothy,  but  he  desires  it  to  be 
put  into  active  exercise.  Timothy  seems  to  have  become 
■somewhat  remiss  from  being  so  long  without  Paul  (ch.  2. 
22).  girt  of  God— the  spiritual  grace  received  for  his  min- 
isterial office,  either  at  his  original  ordination,  or  at  his 
consecration  to  the  particular  office  of  superintending  the 
Ephesian  Church  (Note,  1  Timothy  4. 14),  imparting  fear- 
lessness, power,  love,  and  a  sound  mind  (v.  7).  by  the  put- 
ting on  of  my  hands— In  1  Timothy  4.  14,  it  is  "  with  (not 
ey)  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  The 
apostle  was  chief  In  the  ordination,  and  to  him  "  by"  is 
applied.  The  presbytery  were  his  assistants;  so  "with," 
implying  merely  accompaniment.  Is  said  of  them.  Paul 
was  the  Instrument  In  Timothy's  ordination  and  recep- 
tion of  the  grace  then  conferred ;  the  presbyters  were  the 
oonourrent  participants  in  the  act  of  ordination ;  so  the 
Oreek,  dia  and  meta.  So  In  ordinations  by  a  bishop  in  our 
days,  he  does  the  principal  act,  they  Join  in  laying  on 
hands  with  him.  T.  For,  dtc— Implying  that  Timothy 
needed  the  exhortation  "  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  in  him," 
being  constitutionally  Umid :  "  For  God  did  not  give  us  (so 
the  Oreek,  trie.,  at  our  ordination  or  consecration)  the  spirit 
of  fear."  The  spirit  whloh  He  gave  us,  was  not  the  spirit 
of  timidity  (lit.,  oowardloe,  which  is  weakness),  but  of 
"  power"  (exhibited  In  a  fearless  "  testimony"  for  Christ, 
».  8).  "  Power  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Luke  24. 49 ;  Acts  1. 8 ;  cf.  6. 8, "  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  t>.  8, "  full  of  faith  and  power." 
Fear  is  the  result  of  "  the  spirit  of  bondage"  (Romans  8. 
15).  Fear  within  exaggerates  the  causes  of  fear  without. 
"The  spirit  of  power"  Is  the  spirit  of  man  dwelt  In 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  imparting  power ;  this  power  "cast- 
eth  out  fear"  from  ourselves,  and  stimulates  us  to  try  to 
cast  it  out  of  others  (1  John  4. 18).  love— which  moves  the 
believer  whilst  "speaking  the  truth"  with  power,  when 
giving  his  testimony  for  Christ  (v.  8),  at  the  same  time  to 
do  so  "  in  love"  (Epheslans  4. 15).  a  sound  mind— The 
Oreek  is  rather,  "the  bringing  of  men  to  a  sound  mind." 
iVahl]  Bbnokl  supports  English  Version,  "a  sound 
mind,"  or  "  sobermlndedness ;"  a  duty  to  which  a  young 
man  like  Timothy  especially  needed  to  be  exhorted 
(Oh.  2.  22 ;  1  Timothy  4. 12 ;  Titus  2.  4,  6).  So  Paul  urges  him, 
In  oh.  2.  4,  to  give  op  worldly  entanglements,  which  as 
i  (Luke  8.  14)  choke  the  word.    These  three  gifts  are 

*bie  to  any  miraculous  oower*  whatever.   8.  thcre- 
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fore — seeing  that  God  hath  given  us  such  a  spirit,  not 
that  of  fear.  Be  not  thou  .  .  .  ashamed — I  agree  wit* 
EUiiooxT,  In  opposition  to  Alfobd,  that  the  Greek  sub- 
junctive here,  with  the  negative,  implies  action  completed 
at  one  time,  not  continued  action,  which  the  present  Imper- 
ative would  express;  thus  Implying  that  Timothy  had 
not  decidedly  pet  evinced  such  feeling  of  shame ;  though  I 
think,  Paul,  amidst  the  desertion  of  others  who  one* 
promised  fair,  and  from  being  aware  of  Timothy's  consti- 
tutional timidity  {Note,  v.  7),  felt  It  necessary  to  stir  him 
up  and  guard  him  against  the  possibility  of  unchristian 
dereliction  of  duty  as  to  bold  confession  of  Christ.  Shares 
(v.  8)  is  the  companion  of  fear  (v.  7) ;  if  fear  be  overcome, 
false  shame  flees.  [Bengel.]  Paul  himself  (v.  12),  and  One- 
siphorus  (v.  16),  were  instances  of  fearless  profession  re- 
moving false  shame.  He  presents  in  contrast  sad  In- 
stances of  fear  and  shame  (v.  15).  of  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord— of  the  testimony  which  thou  art  bound  to  give  In  the 
cause  of  our  Lord  ;  he  says  "  our,"  to  connect  Timothy  and 
himself  together  In  the  testimony  which  both  should  give 
for  their  common  Lord.  The  testimony  which  Christ  govt 
before  Pilate  (1  Timothy  6. 12, 18),  is  an  incentive  to  the  be- 
liever that  he  should,  after  His  Lord's  example,  witness  a 
good  testimony  or  confession,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner— 
The  cause  of  God's  servants  is  the  cause  of  God  Himself 
(Epheslans  4. 1).  Timothy  might  easily  be  tempted  to  be 
ashamed  of  one  In  prison,  especially  as  not  only  worldly 
shame,  but  great  risk,  attended  any  recognition  of  Paul 
the  prisoner,  be  thou  partaker — with  me.  of  the  Gospel 
—rather,  as  Greek,  "for  the  Gospel,"  i.  e.,  suffered  for  the 
Gospel  (ch.  2.  8-5;  Philemon  18).  according  to  the  power 
ot  God— exhibited  In  having  saved  and  called  us  (v.  9). 
God  who  has  done  the  greater  act  of  power  (i.  «.,  saved  us), 
will  surely  do  the  less  (carry  us  safe  through  afflictions 
borne  for  the  Gospel).  "  Think  not  that  thou  hast  to  bear 
these  afflictions  by  thine  own  power,  nay  it  is  by  the 
power  of  God.  It  was  a  greater  exercise  of  power  than 
His  making  the  heaven,  His  persuading  the  world  to  em- 
brace salvation."  [Chbysostom.]  9.  Who  .  .  .  called  as 
—vis.,  God  the  Father  (Galatlans  1.  6).  The  having  "save* 
us"  in  His  eternal  purpose  of  "  grace,  given  us  In  Christ 
before  the  world  began,"  precedes  his  actual  "ealllng"  ot 
us  In  due  time  with  a  call  made  effective  to  us  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  therefore,  "saved  us"  comes  before  "called 
us"  (Romans  8.  28-30).  holy  ealllng— the  actual  call  to  a 
life  of  holiness.  Hebrews  8. 1,  "  Heavenly  calling"  [Titt- 
hann,  Synonyms];  whereas  we  were  sinners  and  enemies 
(Epheslans  1. 18 ;  4.  1).  The  call  comes  wholly  from  God, 
and  claims  us  wholly  for  God.  "  Holy"  Implies  the  sepa- 
ration of  believers  from  the  rest  of  the  world  unto  God. 
not  according  to— not  having  regard  to  our  works  in  His 
election  and  calling  of  grace  (Romans  9.  11 ;  Epheslans  2. 
8, 9).  his  own  purpose— The  origination  of  salvation  was 
of  His  own  purpose,  flowing  from  His  own  goodness,  not 
for  works  of  ours  ooming  first,  but  wholly  because  of  His 
own  gratuitous,  electing  love.  [Theodoret  and  Calvin.] 
grace  .  .  .  given  as— In  His  everlasting  purpose,  regarded 
as  the  same  as  when  actually  accomplished  In  due  time. 
in  Christ— believers  being  regarded  by  God  as  in  Hik, 
with  whom  the  Father  makes  the  covenant  of  salvation 
(Epheslans  1.  4;  8. 11).  before  the  world  began—  Oreek, 
"before  the  times  (periods)  of  ages;"  the  enduring  ages 
of  which  no  end  Is  contemplated  (1  Corinthians  2.  7; 
Epheslans  8.  11).  10..  But  .  .  .  now  .  ,  .  manifest  —  In 
contrast  to  Its  concealment  heretofore  In  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God  "before  the  world  began"  (t>.  9;  Colossians  L 
16;  Titus  1.  2,  8).  appearing— the  visible  manifestation 
in  the  flesh,  abolished  death—  Greek,  "taken  away  the 
power  from  death."  [Tittmann.]  The  Oreek  article  before 
"death,"  Implies  that  Christ  abolished  death,  not  only  Id 
some  particular  Instance,  but  In  Its  very  essence,  being, 
and  Idea,  as  well  as  In  all  Its  aspects  and  consequences 
(John  11.  26;  Romans  8.  2,  88;  1  Corinthians  15.  26,  55;  He- 
brews 2. 14).  The  carrying  out  of  the  abolition  of  death 
Into  full  effect  is  to  be  at  the  resurrection  (Revelation  2a 
14).  The  death  of  the  body  meanwhile  is  but  temporary 
and  Is  made  no  account  of  by  Christ  and  the  apostle* 
brought  ...  to  light  —  making  visible  by  the  Goon* 
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rut  wtt  before  Hidden  in  God's  purpose,  life— of  the 
•ptrlt,  acting  first  on  the  soul  here,  about  to  act  on  the 
body  also  at  the  resurrection,  immortality—  Greek,  "  ln- 
SDxruptlblllty"  of  the  new  life,  not  merely  of  the  risen 
body  [AuokdJ.  (Romans  8.  11.)  through— by  means  of 
ft*  Gospel,  which  brings  to  light  the  life  and  immortality  pur- 
posed by  God  from  eternity,  but  manifested  now  first  to 
mac  by  Christ,  who  In  His  own  resurrection  has  given 
the  pledge  of  His  people's  final  triumph  over  death 
through  Him.  Before  the  Gospel  revelation  from  God, 
man,  by  the  light  of  nature,  under  the  most  favourable 
siroumstanoes,  had  but  a  glimmering  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  being  of  the  tout,  but  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (Acts  17.  18,  32).  If 
Christ  were  not  "  the  life,"  the  dead  could  never  live ;  if 
He  were  not  the  resurrection,  they  could  never  rise ;  had 
He  not  the  keys  of  hell  and  death  (Revelation  1.  18),  we 
eonld  never  break  through  the  bars  of  death  or  gates  of 
hell.  [BlflHOP  Pbabson.]  11.  Whereunto—  For  the  pub- 
lication Of  which  Gospel.  1  am  appointed  —  Greek;  "I 
was  appointed."  preacher  —  Greek,  "herald."  teacher 
•f  the  Gentile*— <1  Timothy  2.  7.)  He  brings  forward  his 
own  example  in  this  verse  and  v.  12,  as  a  pattern  for  Tim- 
othy, as  a  public  "  preacher,"  an  "  apostle,"  or  missionary 
from  place  to  place,  and  a  "  teacher"  in  private  instructing 
His  flock  with  patient  perseverance.  13.  For  the  which 
can**—  For  the  Gospel  cause  of  which  I  was  appointed  a 
preacher  (v.  10, 11).  1  also  suffer — besides  my  active  work 
as  a  missionary.  Elxjoott  translates,  "  I  suffer  even  these 
things;"  the  sufferings  attendant  on  my  being  a  prisoner 
(v.  8.  15).  I  am  not  ashamed— neither  be  thou  (v.  8).  for 
—Confidence  as  to  the  future  drives  away  shame.  [Bes- 
SSL.]  I  know— though  the  world  knows  Him  not  (John 
10. 14 ;  17.  25).  whom — I  know  what  a  faithful,  promise- 
kaeplng  God  He  is  (ch.  2.  13).  It  is  not,  I  know  how  I 
have  believed,  but,  I  know  whom  I  have  believed ;  a 
feeble  faith  may  clasp  a  strong  Saviour,  helieved  — 
rather,  "trusted;"  carrying  out  the  metaphor  of  a  de- 
positor depositing  his  pledge  with  one  whom  He  trusts. 
I  an*  persuaded — (Romans  8.  38.)  He  U  ahle — In  spite 
af  so  many  foes  around  me.  that  -which  I  have  com- 
mitted onto  Mm— Greek,  "my  deposit;"  the  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  whioh  I  have  deposited  in  God's  safe  keep- 
ing (1  Thessalonians  6.  23 ;  1  Peter  4.  19).  So  Christ  Him- 
self in  dying  (Luke  23.  46).  "  God  deposits  with  us  His 
word ;  we  deposit  with  God  our  spirit."  [Gbotius.] 
There  is  one  deposit  [His  revelation]  committed  by 
(Sod  to  us,  which  we  ought  to  keep  (v.  13,  14)  and 
transmit  to  others  (ch.  2.  2);  there  is  another  com- 
mitted by  God  to  us,  whieh  we  should  commit  to  His 
keeping,  vis.,  ourselves  and  our  heavenly  portion,  that 
day— the  day  of  His  appearing  (v.  18 ;  ch.  4.  8).  13.  Hold 
fast  the  form— rather  as  Greek,  "Have  (t,  e.,  keep)  &  pattern 
at  sound  (Greek,  healthy)  words  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me,  in  faith  and  love."  "  Keep  "  suits  the  reference 
to  a  depoeit  In  the  context.  The  secondary  position  of  the 
verb  in  the  Greek  forbids  our  taking  it  so  strongly  as 
BngRsh  Version,  "Hold  fast."  The  Greek  for  "form"  is 
translated  "  pattern  "  in  1  Timothy  1.  16,  the  only  other 
passage  where  It  occurs.  Have  such  a  pattern  drawn  from 
my  sound  words,  in  opposition  to  the  unsound  doctrines  so 
our  rent  at  Ephesus,  vividly  impressed  (Wahl  translates  it 
"delineation;"  the  verb  implies  to  make  a  lively  and  last- 
t*ff  imprest)  on  thy  mind,  in  faith  and  love — the  element 
iv  whioh  my  sound  words  had  place,  and  in  which  thou 
art  to  have  the  vivid  impression  of  them  as  thy  inwardly  de- 
Htstmttm  pattern,  moulding  conformably  thy  outward  pro- 
fession. So  nearly  Bkngkl,  explains,  1  Timothy  8.  9.  14. 
'translate  as  Greek,  "That  goodly  deposit  keep  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  vi*.,  "the  sound  words  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  thee  "  (v.  18 ;  oh.  2.  2).  in  as— in  all  believers,  not 
anerely  in  you  and  me.  The  Indwelling  Spirit  enables  us 
So  keep  from  the  robbers  of  the  bouI  the  deposit  of  His 
<rord  committed  to  us  by  God.  15.  all  they  which  are 
its.  Asia— Proconsular  Asia ;  "  All  who  are  there  now,  when 
Dm9>  w«rt  in  Rome  (not  "  be  "  or  are,  but)  turned  from  me  " 
Caen  -.  were  "ashamed  of  my  chain,"  in  contrast  to  Osrn- 
•xrHOBTO-  •lid  not  stand  with  me  bnt  formook  me  (ch  4.  It). 


It  Is  possible  that  the  occasion  of  their  turning  from  tun 
was  at  his  apprehension  in  Nloopolls,  whither  they  hue 
escorted  him  on  his  way  to  Rome,  bnt  from  which  the; 
turned  back  to  Asia.  A  hint  to  Timothy,  now  in  Asia, 
not  to  be  like  them,  but  to  imitate  rather  Onesiphoeus 
and  to  come  to  him  (oh.  4.  21).  Phygellus  and  Hermoge* 
nee— specified  perhaps,  as  being  persons  from  whom  such 
pusillanimous  conduct  could  least  be  expected ;  or,  as  be- 
ing well  known  to  Timothy,  and  spoken  of  before  in  con- 
versations between  him  and  Paul,  when  the  latter  was  in 
Asia  Minor.  16.  The  Lord  give  mercy— even  as  Onf- 
siPHOBca  had  abounded  in  works  of  mercy,  the  house  of 
Oneaiphorns — He  himself  was  then  absent  from  Ephesus, 
which  accounts  for  the  form  of  expression  (ch.  4.  19).  Hi* 
household  would  hardly  retain  his  name  after  the  master 
was  dead,  as  Bengei,  supposes  him  to  have  been.  No- 
where has  Paul  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  is  fatal  to  t ne 
theory,  favoured  by  alfobd  also,  that  he  was  dead.  God 
blesses  not  only  the  righteous  man  himself,  but  all  his 
household,  my  chain— Paul  in  the  second,  as  in  bis  first 
imprisonment,  was  bound  by  a  ohain  to  the  soldier  whe 
guarded  him.  IT.  found  me— in  *hs  crowded  metropolis. 
So  in  turn  "  may  he  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day  " 
when  the  whole  universe  shall  be  assembled.  18.  grant 
unto  hint— as  well  as  "  unto  his  house  "  (v.  16).  the  Lord 
—who  rewards  a  kindness  done  to  His  disciples  as  if  done 
to  Himself  (Matthew  25.  45).  of- from  the  Lord ;  "  the 
Lord  "  is  emphatically  put  Instead  of  "  from  Himself,"  for 
solemnity  and  emphas;  •  '3  Thessalonians  3.  5).  in  how 
many  things— "how  many  acts  of  ministry  he  rendered." 
unto  me— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  so  that  the  "minis- 
tered" may  include  services  rendered  to  others  as  well  at 
to  Paul.  yr*ry  well— rather  as  Greek,  "  Tho\t  knowesl 
better"  (than  I  can  tell  thee,  seeing  that  thou  art  more  of 
a  regular  resident  at  Ephesus). 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-26.  Exhobtations  ;  To  Faithfulness  as  a  Goon 
Soldi  kb  or  Chbist  ;  Ebbobs  to  be  Shunn bd  ;  Thb  Lobd'p 
Subk  Foundation  ;  The  Right  Spibit  fob  a  Birvakt 
of  Chbist.  1.  Thou  therefore— following  my  example 
(ch.  1.  8, 12).  and  that  of  Onksiphobus  (ch.  L  16-18),  and 
shunning  that  of  those  who  forsook  me  (ch.  1. 15).  my  son 
—Children  ought  to  imitate  their  father,  be  strong — lit., 
"  be  invested  with  power."  Have  power,  and  show  thyself 
to  have  it;  implying  an  abiding  state  of  power,  in  the 
grace— the  element  in  which  the  believer's  strength  has 
place.  Cf.  ch.  I.  7,  "God  hath  given  us  the  spirit  of  power." 
St.  among— Greek,  "through,"  i.  e.,  with  the  attestation 
(lit.,  Intervention)  of  many  witnesses,  viz.,  the  presbyters 
and  others  present  at  his  ordination  or  consecration  (1 
Timothy  4.  14 ;  6.  12).  commitr-In  trust,  as  a  deposit  (ch.  1. 
14).  nUthful— The  quality  most  needed  by  those  having 
a  trust  committed  to  them,  who—  Greek,  "  (persons)  such 
as  shall  be  competent  to  teach  (them  to)  others  also."  Thus 
the  way  is  prepared  for  inculcating  the  duty  of  faithful 
endurance  (v.  8-18).  Thou  should  est  consider  as  a  motive 
to  endurance,  that  thou  hast  not  only  to  keep  the  deposit 
for  thyself,  but  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  others,  whe 
in  their  turn  shall  fulfil  the  same  office.  This  is  so  far 
from  supporting  oral  tradition  now,  that  It  rather  teaches 
how  precarious  a  mode  of  preserving  revealed  truth  It  was, 
depending,  as  it  did,  on  the  trustworthiness  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  chain  of  succession  ;  and  how  thankful  we 
ought  to  be  that  God  Himself  has  given  the  written  Word, 
which  is  exempt  from  such  risk.  3.  Thou  therefore  en- 
dure hardness— The  oldest  MSS.  have  no  "Tlunt  therefore," 
and  read,  "  Endure  hardship  with  "  (me).  "  Take  thy  share 
in  suffering."  [Oonybeabe  and  Howson.]  4.  "No  on* 
whilst  serving  as  a  soldier."  the  affairs,  Ac.—"  the  busi- 
nesses of  life"  [Alfobd];  mercantile,  or  other  than  mili- 
tary, him  who  hath  chosen  him— the  general  who  at 
the  first  enlisted  him  as  a  soldier.  Paul  himself  worked 
at  tent-making  (Acts  18.  3).  Therefore  what  Is  prohibited 
here  is,  not  all  other  save  religious  occupation,  bnt  t.he  be- 
coming entangled,  or  over-engrossed  therewith,  a.  i>4- 
"  Moreover  "   strive  for  masteries,— "strt  ve  In  the  gam"** 
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[A  i,ro»o  | ;  «><».,  the  great  national  games  of  Greece,    yet  In 
h«uotcroMn«l,n(«-[>t — even  though  he  gain  the  victory. 
«fer!ve  lawfully— observing  all  the  conditions  of  both  the 
contest  (keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  course  and  stript 
of  bis  clothes)  and  the  preparation  for  it,  viz.,  as  to  sell- 
denying  diet,  anointing,  exercise,  self-restraint,  chastity, 
decorum,   Ac.  (1   Corinthians  9.  24-27).    6.  must   be   first 
partaker— The  right  of  first  partaking  of  the  fruits  belongs 
to  him  who  is  labouring;  do  not  thou,  therefore,  relax,  thy 
labours,  as  thou  wouldest  be  foremost  in  partaking  of  the 
reward.    Oontbkaeb  explains  "  first,"  be/ore  the  idler.    7. 
Consider  the  force  of  the  Illustrations  I  have  given  from 
(he  soldier,  the  contender  In  the  games,  and  the  husband- 
men, as  applying  to  thyself  in  thy  ministry,    and  the  Lord 
give  thee,  <fec— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "/or  the  Lord  will 
<jfix>«  tbee   understanding."    Thou  canst  understand   my 
meaning  bo  as  personally  to  apply  it  to  thyself;  for  the 
Lord  will  give  thee  understanding  when  thou  seekest  it 
from  Him  "  In  all  things."  Not  Intellectual  perception,  but 
personal  appropriation  of  the  truths  metaphorically  ex- 
pressed, was  what  he  needed  to  be  given  him  by  the  Lord. 
8.  Rather  as  Greek,  "  Remember  Jesus  Christ,  raised  from 
the  dead."    Remember  Christ  risen,  so  as  to  follow  Him. 
As  He  was  raised  after  death,  so  If  thou  wouldest  share  His 
risen  "life,"  thou  must  now  share  His  "death"  (v.  11).  The 
Greek  perfect  passive  participle,  implies  a  permanent  cha- 
racter acquired  by  Jesus  as  the  risen  Saviour,  and  our  per- 
manenl  interest  in  Him  a*  tuch.    Christ's  resurrection  is  put 
prominently  forward  as  being  the  truth  now  assailed  (v. 
18),  and  the  one  best  calculated  to  stimulate  Timothy  to 
steadfastness  in  sharing  Paul's  sufferings  for  the  Gospel's 
sake   (Note,    v.    8).      my    Gospel— that    which    I   always 
taught,    of  the  seed  of  David— The  one  and  only  gene- 
alogy  (as   contrasted   with    the  "endless   genealogies," 
(I  Timothy  1.  4)  worth  thinking  of,  for  it  proves  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah.     The  absence  of  the  article  in  the 
Greek,  and  this   formula,  "of  the  seed  of   David"  (cf. 
Romans  L  8),  Imply  that  the  words  were  probably  part 
of  a   recognized   short  oral   creed.     In    His   death    He 
assured  us  of  His  humanity;  by  His  resurrection,  of  His 
divinity.    That  He  was  not  crucified  for  His  own  sin,  ap- 
pears from  His  resurrection ;  that  He  was  crucified,  shows 
that  He  bore  sin,  on  Him,  though  not  in  Him.   9.  Where- 
1m— In  proclaiming  which  Gospel,    suffer  trouble — lit., 
"  evlL"    I  am  a  sufferer  of  evil  as  though  I  were  a  doer 
of   evil.      bonds — (Ch.   1.  18.)     word   ,   ,   .    not  bound  — 
Though  my  person  1b  bound,  my  tongue  and  my  pen  are 
not  (ch.  4.17;  Acts  28. 81).    Or  he  alludes  not  merely  to  Am 
tfu/n  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  though  In  chains,  but  to 
the  freedom  of  its  circulation  by  other*,  even  though  his 
power  of  circulating  It  is  now  prescribed  (Philipplans  1. 
13).    He  also  hints  to  Timothy,  that  he  being  free  ought  to 
oe  the  more  earnest  in  the  service  of  It.    10.  Therefore— 
Because  of  the  anxiety  I  feel  that  the  Gospel  should  be 
extended  ;  that  anxiety  being  Implied  in  v.  9.    endure — 
not  merely  "  I  passively  suffer,"  but  "  I  actively  and  per- 
severingly  endure,"  and  "am  ready  to  endure  patiently 
all  things."   the  elect — for  the  sake  of  the  Church  :  all  the 
members    of  Christ's    spiritual    body    (Colosslans   1.  24). 
they  .  .  .  also — as  well  as  myself:  both  God's  elect  not 
yet  converted  and  those  already  so.    salvation  .  .  .  glory 
—not  only  salvation  from  wrath,  but  glory  In  reigning  with 
Him  eternally  (v.  12).    Glory  is  the  full  expansion  of  salva- 
tion (Aots  2.  47;   Romans  8.  21-24,  30;    Hebrews  9.  28).    So 
grace  and  glory,  PBalm  84.  12.    11.  Greek,  "  Faithful  Is  the 
saying."   For—  For  the  fact  Is  so  that,  "  if  we  be  dead  with 
Him  (the  Greek  aorist  tense  implies  a  tUite  once  for  all  en- 
tered into  in  past  times  at  the  moment  of  regeneration,  Ro- 
mans 8.  8,4,8;   Colossians  2.  12),  we  shall   also  live  with 
Him."    The  symmetrical  form  of  "the  sa'-lng,"  v.  11-13, 
and  the  rhythmical  balance  of  the  parallel  clauses,  makes 
it  likely,  they  formed  part  of  a  Chnrch  bymn  (Note,  1  Tim- 
othy 8.  18),  or  accepted  formula,  perhaps  first  uttered  by 
Home  of  the  Christian  "prophets"  In  the  public  assembly 
'1  Corinthians  14. 26).  The  phrase  "faithful  Is  the  saying," 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  formnla  (cf.  1  Timo- 
thy 1.  16;  11;  4.  9;  Titus  8.  8)  In  snch  cases,  favours  this. 
'*.  »»9Vr- rather,  as  the  Greek  is  the  same  as  in  e.  10,  "  If 
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we  endure  (with  Him),"  <fec.  (Romans  8.  17).  reins  witk 
him — The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  elect  Church  now  suf- 
fering with  Christ,  then  to  reig.i  with  Htm  (Note,  1  Corin- 
thians 8.  2).  Reigning  is  sometolng  more  than  mere  salta- 
tion (Romans  6. 17 ;  Revelation  3. 21 ;  5.  10;  20.  4,  5).  deny— 
with  the  mouth.  As  "believe"  with  the  heart  follows,  v.  12. 
Cf.  the  opposite,  "  confess  with  thy  mouth"  and  "  believe 
In  thine  heart"  (Romans  10.  9, 10).  he  also  will  deny  us— 
(Matthew  10. 33.)  13.  believe  not—"  If  we  are  unbclievert 
(lit.,  unfaithful).  He  remalns/ati/i/ul"  (Deuteronomy  7. 9, 10), 
The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "For  He  cannot  (it  is  an  impossibility 
that  He  should)  deny  Himself."  /TVcannot  be  unfaithful 
to  His  word  that  He  will  deny  those  who  deny  Him,  though 
we  be  not  faithful  to  our  profession  of  faith  in  Him  (Ro- 
mans 8.  8).  Three  things  are  Impossible  to  God,  to  die,  to 
lie,  and  to  be  deceived  [Acotjbtine,  Symbolism  ad  Oatechu- 
menos,  1.  1]  (Hebrews  6.  18).  This  impossibility  Is  not  one 
of  infirmity,  but  of  Infinite  power  and  majesty.  Also,  In- 
directly, comfort  Is  suggested  to  believers,  that  He  Is  faith- 
ful to  His  promises  to  them  ;  at  the  same  time  that  apos- 
tates are  shaken  out  of  their  self-deceiving  fancy,  that  be- 
cause they  change,  Christ  similarly  may  change.  A  warn- 
ing to  Timothy  to  be  steadfast  In  the  faith.  1*.  them— 
those  over  whom  thou  dost  preside  (Titus  8. 1).  charging 
—Greek,  "testifying  continually  :"  "adjuring  them."  be- 
fore the  Lord— (1  Timothy  5.  21.)  that  they  strive  not 
about  words—  rather,  "strive  with  words:"  "  not  to  have 
a  (mere)  war  of  words"  (v.  23,  24  ;  1  Timothy  6.  4)  where  the 
most  vital  matters  are  at  stake  (v.  17,  18 ;  Acts  18.  15).  The 
oldest  MSS.  put  a  stop  at  "charging  them  before  the 
Lord"  (which  clause  is  thus  connected  with  "put  them  la 
remembrance")  and  read  the  Imperative,  "  Strive  not 
thou  in  words,"  <fcc.  to  no  profit  — not  qualifying 
"words;"  but  Greek  neuter,  in  apposition  with  "strive 
In  words,"  "(a  thing  tending)  to  no  profit,"  lit.,  "profit- 
able for  nothing;"  the  opposite  of  "meet  for  the  master's 
use"  (v,  21).  to  the  subverting — sure  to  subvert  (over- 
turn) the  hearers:  the  opposite  of  "edifying"  (building 
up)  (2  Corinthians  13.  10).  15.  Study—  Greek,  "Be  earn' 
est,"  or  "diligent."  to  show—  Greek,  "present,"  as  la 
Romans  12.  1.  thyself— as  distinguished  from  those 
whom  Timothy  was  to  charge  (v.  14).  approved— tested 
by  trial :  opposed  to  "reprobate"  (Titus  1. 16).  workman 
—Alluding  to  Matthew  20.  1,  Ac  not  to  be  ashamed— by 
bis  work  not  being  "approved"  (Philipplans  1.  20).  Con- 
trast "  deceitful  workers"  (2  Corinthians  11. 18).  rightly 
dividing—"  rightly  handling"  [  Vulgate] ;  "  rightly  admin- 
istering" [Alfoku];  lit.,  cutting  "straight"  or  "right:" 
the  metaphor  being  from  a  father  or  a  steward  (1  Corin- 
thians 4.  1)  cutting  and  distributing  bread  among  his  chil- 
dren [Vitbinga  and  Calvin]  (Luke  12.  42).  LXX.,  Prov- 
erbs 3.  6  and  11.  5,  use  it  of  "making  one's  way:"  so 
Bengel  here  takes  Paul  to  mean  that  Timothy  may 
make  ready  a  straight  way  for  "  the  word  of  truth,"  and 
may  himself  walk  straight  forward  according  to  this 
line,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  "  teach- 
ing no  other  doctrine"  (1  Timothy  1.  3).  The  same  Image 
of  a  way  appears  in  the  Greek  for  "Increase"  (Note,  v.  16X 
The  opposite  to  "rightly  handling,"  or  " dispensing,"  Is,  1 
Corinthians  2.17,  "corrupt  the  word  of  God."  truth- 
Greek,  "the  truth"  (cf.  v.  18).  16.  ibu-Ht.,  "stand 
above,"  separate  from,  and  superior  to.  vain— opposed 
to  "the  truth"  (v.  15).  babblings— with  loud  voice:  op- 
posed to  the  temperate  "word"  (Titus  3.9).  increaue-- 
Greek,  "advance;"  lit.,  "strike  forward  :"  an  Image  from 
pioneers  cutting  away  all  obstacles  before  an  advancing 
army.  They  pretend  progress;  the  only  kind  of  progr*** 
they  make  Is  to  a  greater  pitch  of  Impiety,  more  nngod* 
lines*--  Greek,  "a  greater  degree  of  infplety."  1?.  willeal 
— lit.,  "will  have  pasture."  The  consuming  progress  ot 
mortification  Is  the  Image.  They  pretend  to  give  rich 
spirltnal  pasture  to  their  disciples:  the  only  pasture  is 
that  of  a  spiritual  cancer  feeding  on  their  vltalK.  <*nk<; 
— a  cancer  or  gangrene.  Hymeneus — (Note,  I  TimObuy  L. 
20.)  After  his  excommunication  beseems  to  hnve  beem 
re-admltted  Into  the  Church  and  again  to  have  troubled 
It.  18.  erred— Greek,  "  missed  the  aim"  (Note,  1  Tlmothf 
«.  21).    U  past  already — has  already  tarter*  uJaot*    T  n«  b» 
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tinning*  of  the  subsequent  Gnostic  heresy  already  ex- 
isted.   They  "  wrested"  (2  Peter  8. 16)  Paul's  own  words 
(Hornnni  6.4;  Ephesians  2.6;   Colosslans  2. 12)  "to  their 
own  destruction, "  as  though  the  resurrection  was  merely 
the  spiritual  raising  of  sonls  from  the  death  of  sin.    Cf. 
I  Corinthians  16.  12,  where  he  shows   all  our  hopes  of 
•titure   glory  rest   on    the   literal    reality  of  the  resur- 
rection.   To  believe  It  past  (as  the  8eleuciant  or  Rer- 
mlans  did,  according  to  Augustine,  Ep.  119.  55  ad  Jan- 
ncw4«*»»,  sec.  4.),  Is  to  deny  It  in  Its  true  sense,    over- 
throw—trying to  subvert   "the  foundation"   uu   which 
alone  faith  can  rest  secure  (v.  19;    cf.  Titus   1.  11).     1°. 
1ev«rthele»s-~ Notwithstanding  the  subversion  of  their 
Sth,  "  the  Arm  foundation  of  God  standeth"  fast  (so  the 
'«<•*  ought  to  be  translated).    The  *•  foundation"  here  Is 
he  Church"  [Alfobb],  "  the  ground"  or  basement  sup- 
.jcrt   "of  the  truth"  (1   Timothy   3.  15),   Christ   Himself 
being  the  ultimate  "foundation"  (1  Corinthians  8.  11). 
In  the  steadfast  standing  of  the  Church  there  Is  Involved 
the  steadfast  certainty  of  the  doctrine  In  question  (v.  18). 
Thus  the  "  house"  (v.  20)  answers  to  the  "  foundation :"  It 
Is  made  up  of  the  elect  whom  "  the  Lord  knoweth"  (ac- 
knowledgeth,  recognizes.  Psalm  1.  6;  Matthew  7.  23;  John 
HX  14;   1  Corinthians  8.  8)  as  "His,"  and  who  persevere 
to  the  end,  though  others  "err  concerning  the  faith" 
(Matthew  24.  24 ;    John  10.  28;    Romans  10.  38,39;    1  John 
2. 19).   Besobl  takes  "  the  foundation  "  to  be  the  immoveable 
faithfulness  of  God  (to  His  promises  to  His  elect  [Calvin)). 
TVia  contrasts  well  with  the  erring  from  the  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  reprobate,  v.  18.    Though  Uiey  deny  the  faith, 
Mod  abates  not  His  faithfulness  (cf.  v.  13).    having— -seeing 
that  it  has.     [Ellioott.]     seal  —  inscription :    indicating 
ownership  and   destination;    Inscriptions  were  often  en- 
graven on  a  "  foundation  "  stone  (Revelation  21.  14).    [Al- 
roRD.  i    This  will  agree  with  the  view  that  "  the  founda- 
tion "  Is  the  Church  (Ephesians  2.  20).    If  it  be  taken  God's 
Immoveable  faithfulness,  the  "seal "  will  be  regarded  as  at- 
tached to  His  covenant  promise,  with  the  Inscription  or 
legend,  on  one  side  of  its  round  surface,  "The  Lord  know- 
<*th  (it  Is  'knew*  in  LXX.,  Numbers  16,  5,  to  which  Paul 
here  alludes,  altering  It  for  his  purpose  by  the  Spirit) 
them  that  are  Hla;"  on  the  obverse  s.de,  "  Let  every  one 
that  nametb  (as  His  Lord,  Psalm  20.  7,  or  preacheth  In  His 
name,  Jeremiah  20.  9)  Christ,"  &c.    depart— Greet,  "  stand 
aloof."    from  Iniquity— (Isaiah  62.  11.)    In  both  clauses 
there  may  be  an  allusion  to  Numbers  16.  5,  26,  LXX. 
God's  part  and  man's  part  are  marked  out.    God  chooseth 
and  knoweth  His  elect;  our  part  Is  to  believe,  and  by  the 
8plritdepartfromalllnlqulty,an  unequivocal  proof  of  our 
being  the  Lord's  (cf.  Deuteronomy  29.  29;  Luke  18.23-27). 
lit.  Loclan  when  asked  by  his  persecutors,  "  Of  what  coun- 
try art  thou?"    replied,  "  I  am  a  Christian."    "What  is 
your  occupation  T"    "  I  am  a  Christian."    "  Of  what  fam- 
ily?"   "I  am  a  Christian."    [Chrysobtom,  Orationes,  75.] 
He  cannot  be  honoured   with  the  name  Christian,  who 
dishonours  by  Iniquity,  Christ,  the  Author  of  the  name, 
filnndina'srefreshmentaraldsther  tortures  was  to  say,  "I 
am  a  Christian,  and  with  xts  Christians  no  evil  is  done." 
[Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  5.  1.]    Apostasy  from  the 
faith  Is  sure  soon  to  be  followed  by  Indulgence  In  Iniquity, 
rt  was  so  with  the  false  teachers  (ch.  8.  2-8,  13).    SJO.  In  ■» 
great  House — i.  e.,  the  visible  professing  Christian  Church 
fl  Timothy  3.  15).    Paul  Is  speaking,  not  of  those  without, 
hut  of  the  [visible]  family  of  God.    [Caj.Vin.]    So  the  par- 
able of  the  sweep  net  (Matthew  18. 47—49)  gathering  together 
of  every  ktnd,  good  and  bad :  as  the  good  and  bad  cannot 
oe  distinguished  whilst  under  the  waves,  but  only  when 
OHvnght  to  shore,  so  believers  and  unbelievers  continue 
in  the  same  Church,  until  the  Judgment  makes  the  ever- 
'anting  distinction.    "The  ark  of  Noah  is  a  type  of  the 
Mhurch  ;  as  In  the  former  there  were  together  the  leopard 
iind  the  kid,  the  wolf  and  the  lamb ;   so  in  the  latter,  the 
righteous  and  sinners,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  with  ves- 
sels of  wood  and  earth  "  [Jkkohe,  contra  Luciferianos,  302] 
;<rf.  Matthew  20.  16).    vessels  of  gold  .  .  .  silver — precious 
*ud  alcle  to  endure  Are.    of  wood  and  earth— worthless, 
treadle,  and  soon  burnt  (.  Corinthians  3. 12-15;  15.  47).    some 
ummm — tb«>  tirmer  .      the  latter,   to  dishonour — (Pro- 


verbs 16.  4 ;   Romans  9.  17-23).     £1.   If  a  man  .  .  .  pargt 
himself  from  these— The  Greek  expresses  "If  one  (ex.  grH 
thou,  Timothy)  purify  himself  (so  as   to  separate)  from 
among    these"  (vessels  unto  dishonour),     sanctified— Set 
apart  as  wholly  consecrated  to  the  Lord,    and  meet— Some 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "  and."   the  master— viz.,  of  "  the  house :" 
the  Lord.     Paul  himself  was  such  a  vessel :   onoe  one 
amongst  those  of  earth,  but  afterwards  he  became  by 
grace  one  of  gold,    prepared  nnto  owry  good  work— 
(Ch.  3.  17;   Titus  8.  1.)    Contrast  Titus  1.  16.     3».   also— 
Greek,  "But:"   in  contrast  to  " every  good  work,"  v.  21. 
flee— There  are  many  lusts  from  which  our  greatest  safety 
is  In  flight  (Genesis  89.  12).    Avoid  occasions  of  sin.    From 
the  abstemious  character  of  Timothy  (1  Timothy  6.  23)  li 
is  likely  that  not  animal  Indulgences,  but  the  Impetu- 
osity,  rash  self-confidence,    hastiness,  strife,  and   vain- 
glory of  young  men  (1  John  2.  14-16),  are  what  he  is  here 
warned  against:  though  the  Spirit  probably  intended  the 
warning  to  Include  both  In  Its  application  to  the  Church 
in  general,    youthful— Timothy  was  a  youth  (1  Timothy 
4.  12.    righteousness— The  opposite  of  "  iniquity,"  i.  «., 
unrighteousness  (v.  19;   cf.  1  Timothy  6.  11).    peace,  with 
— rather  put  no  comma,  "peace  with  them  that  call  on  the 
Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart "  (1  Timothy  1.  5 ;  Ephesians  6.  6; 
Colosslans  3.  22).     We  are  to  love  all  men,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  for  this  needs  com- 
munity of  purpose  and  optnlon;  they  alone  who  call  on 
the  Lord  sincerely  [as  contrasted  with  the  false  teachers 
who  had  only  the  form  of  godliness,  ch.  3.  6,  8;  Titus  1. 16, 
16]  have  this  community  [Theodoret]  (Romans  12.  18). 
23.  (Titus  3.  9.)   unlearned— Greek,  "undisciplined:"  not 
tending  to  promote  the  discipline  of  faith  and  morals 
(Proverbs  5.  23).    "Unlnstructive:"  in  contrast  with  "in- 
structing" (v.  25),  and  "wise  unto  salvation"  (ch.  8.  15). 
avoid— "decline."    584.  not  strive— "The  servant  of  the 
Lord"   must  imitate  his  master  in   not  striving  conten- 
tiously,  though  uncompromising  in  earnestly  contending 
for  the  faith  (Jude  3;  Matthew  12.  19).     gentle  unto  all 
men— " patient "  (Greek,  "patient  in  bearing  wrongs")  in 
respect  to  adversaries.    He  is  to  be  gentle  so  that  he  may 
occasion  no  evils ;  patient  so  that  he  may  endure  evils,   ap 
to  teach— Implying  not  only  solid  teaching  and  ease  in 
teaching,  but  patience  and  assiduity  In  It.   [Benokl.]  JeB, 
Instructing — Greek,  "disciplining,"  instructing  with  cor- 
rection, which  those  who  deal  In  "  uninstructive "  or  "un- 
disciplined questions  "  need  (Notes,  v.  23;  1  Timothy  1.  »). 
those  that  oppose  themselves — Greek,  "opnosltely  af- 
fected:"  those  of  a  different  opinion,    if  .  .  .  peradv«m- 
ture—  Greek,  "  If  at  any  time."    repentance— which  they 
need  as  antecedent  to  the  full  knowledge  (so  the  Greek  for 
"acknowledgment")  of  the  truth  (I  Timothy  2.  4),  their  mindi 
being  corrupted  (ch.  3.  8),  and  their  lives  immoral.    The 
cause  of   the  spiritual   Ignorance  which   prompts   snen 
"questions"  is  moral,  having  its  seat  in  the  will,  not  in 
the  intellect  (John  7.  17).    Therefore  repentance  Is  their 
first  need.    That,  not  man,  but  God  alone  can  "give 
(Acts  5.  81).    586.  recover  themselves — Greek,  "  awake  np 
to  soberness,"  tls.,  from  the  spiritual  intoxication  whereby 
they  have  fallen  Into  the  snare  of  the  devil,    the  snare— 
(Ephesians  6.  11,  "  the  wiles  of  the  devil ;"  1  Timothy  3.  7 : 
6.  9.)    taken  csptlve  by  him  at  hi*  will—  so  as  to  follow  th* 
will  of   "that"   (the   Greek  emphatically   marks  Satar 
thus)  foe.    However,  different  Greek  pronouns  stand  for 
"him"  and  "his;"  and  the  Greek  for  "taken  captive" 
means  not  "captivated  for  destruction"   but  "/or  beirut 
saved  alive,"  as  in  Luke  5.  10,  "Thou  shalt  catch  men  to 
save  them  unto  life;"   also  there  Is  no  article  before  the 
Greek   participle,   which   the   English    Version  "who  art 
taken     captive,"    would    require.     Therefore,    translate 
"That  they  may  awake,  &c,  taken  as  saved  (and  willing) 
captives  by  him  (the  servant  of  the  Lord,  v.  24),  so  as  Ui 
follow  the  wi'uvT  Era  (tb"  Lord,  v.  24,  or  "God,'    v.'Jbl 
There  are  here  two  evils,  the     s..ar?"  and   sleep,  from 
which  they  are  delivered  :  and  two  poods  to  which  they 
are   translated,  awaking  and  deliverance.   Instead  of  Sa> 
tan's  thrall  comes  the  free  and  willing  captivity  of  obedient* 
to  Christ  (2  Corinthians  10.  5).    It  is  God  who  goes  before 
giving  repentance  (v.  25) ;  then  the  work  of  His  servant  to* 
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twwlng  is  sure  vo  be  crowned  with  success,  leading  the 
toarert  henoeforth  to  "  live  to  the  will  of  God"  (Acts  22. 14 ; 
1  Pater  4.  2). 

CHAPTER     III. 

Ver.  1-17.  Cokircu  EvilDayb:  Signs  of  Evil  already; 
CoirrnAflT  n«  thb  Doctrine  and  Life  of  Paul,  which 

fTMOTHY   SHOULD     FOLLOW    IK    ACCORDANCE    WITH     HlS 

Early  Training  in  Hcbifturb.  1.  also—  Greek,  "  but." 
last  days—  preceding  Christ's  second  coming  (2  Peter  3. 3; 
Jude  18).  "  The  latter  times,"  1  Timothy  4. 1,  refer  to  a  period 
not  so  remote  as  "  the  last  days,"  vit.,  the  long  days  of  Pa- 
pal and  Greek  antl-Chrlstlanlty.  perilous — lit.,  "  difflculi 
iimtw,"  in  which  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  Is  to  be  done: 
"grievous  times."  shall  come — Greek,  " shall  be  Immi- 
nent;" "shall  come  unexpectedly."  [Bsnoel.]  a.  men 
—in  the  professing  Church.  Cf.  the  catalogue,  Romans  1. 
it.  Ac.,  where  much  the  same  sins  are  attributed  to 
Heathen  men,  it  shall  be  a  relapse  Into  virtual  heathen- 
dom, with  all  its  beast-like  propensities,  whence  the  sym- 
bol of  It  is  "a  beast"  (Revelation  18. 1, 11, 12,  &c. ;  17.  8,  8, 
11).  covetous—  translate,  "  money-ioving,"  a  distinct  Greek 
word  from  thatfor  "covetous"  (Note,  Colossians 3. 6).  The 
cognate  Greek  substantive  (1  Timothy 6. 10)  is  so  translated, 
"  the  love  of  money  is  a  (Greek,  not  "  the")  root  of  all  evil." 
bona tow — empty  boasters  [  Alford]  ;  boasting  of  having 
what  they  have  not.  proud — overweening:  lit.,  showing 
themselves  above  their  fellows,  blasphemous — rather, 
evU-speafcers,''  reviiers.  disobedient  to  parents— The 
character  of  the  times  is  even  to  be  gathered  especially 
from  the  manners  of  the  young.  [Benqel.]  unthank- 
ful—The obligation  to  gratitude  is  next  to  that  of  obedience 
to  parents,  unholy— Irreligious  [Alfobd];  inobservant 
of  the  offices  of  piety.  3.  truce-breakers — rather  as  the 
Greek  is  translated  Romans  1.  81,  "implacable."  false 
accuser*— slanderers  (1  Timothy  8.  11 ;  Titus  2.  8).  Incon- 
tinent, fierce — at  once  both  soft  and  hard :  incontinently 
Indulging  themselves,  and  inhuman  to  others,  desplsers, 
Ac— "no  lovers  of  good"  [Alford];  the  opposite  of  "a 
lover  of  good"  (Titus  1. 6).  4.  heady— precipitate  in  action 
and  in  passion,  high-minded— lit.,  "puffed  up"  with 
pride,  as  with  smoke  blinding  them,  lovers  of  pleasure 
.  .  ,  God— Love  of  pleasure  destroys  the  love  and  sense  of 
Sod.  *.  form— outward  semblance,  godliness— piety. 
denying  —  rather  as  Greek,  "having  denied,"  t.  e.,  re- 
nounced, the  power— the  living,  regenerating,  sanctify- 
ing lnfiuenoe  of  It.  turn  away— Implying  that  some  of 
stioh  characters,  forerunners  of  the  last  days,  were  al- 
ready in  the  Church.  6.  of  this  sort—  Greek,  "of  these," 
such  as  were  described  (v.  6).  creep  Into— stealthily. 
laden  with  sins— (Isaiah  1.  4>— applying  to  the  "silly 
women"  whose  consciences  are  burdened  with  sins,  and 
•o  are  a  ready  prey  to  the  false  teachers  who  promise  ease 
of  conclenoe  if  they  will  .'allow  them.  A  bad  conscience 
leads  easily  to  shipwreck  of  faith  (1  Timothy  1. 19).  di- 
vers lusts— not  only  animal  lusts,  but  passion  for  change 
In  doctrine  and  manner  of  teaching ;  the  running  after 
fashionable  men  and  fashionable  tenets,  drawing  them 
In  the  most  opposite  directions.  [Alford.]  7.  Ever 
learning— some  new  point,  for  mere  curiosity,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  what  they  seemed  to  know  before,  the 
knowledge—  Greek,  "the  perfect  knowledge;"  the  only 
ta/eguard  against  further  novelties.  Gnosticism  laid 
hold  especially  of  the  female  sex  [Irkn.eus,  1.  IS.  8.]:  so 
Roman  Jesuitism.  8.  How— Greek,  "  But;"  it  is  no  won- 
dor  there  should  be  now  such  opponents  to  the  truth,  for 
their  prototypes  existed  in  ancient  times,  ialford.] 
Jannes  .  .  Jambree— Traditional  names  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  resisted  Moses  (Exodus  7. 11,  22),  de- 
rived from  "  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the  Jews."  [The- 
odorbt.]  In  a  point  so  Immaterial  as  the  names,  where 
ftcripture  had  not  recorded  them,  Paul  takes  the  names 
which  general  opinion  had  assigned  the  magicians. 
ErmKBica,  Presparatio  Evangelica,  quotes  from  Ntjmb- 
■  tub,  "  Jannes  and  Jambree  were  *oored  scribes  (a  lower 
*rder  of  priests  In  Egypt)  skilled  In  magic."  Hillkb  in- 
•»M>rew  Jannes  from  the  Abyssinian  language  a  trickster, 
**d  Jambree  a  juggler  (Acta  13.  8).  resist—"  withstand 
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as  before.  They  aid  so  by  trying  to  rival  Moses'  mil  «ei«i* 
So  the  false  teachers  shall  exhibit  lying  wonders  in  .h* 
last  days  (Matthew  24.  24;  2  Thessalonlans  2.9;  Reveln 
tion  13. 14,  16).  reprobate — incapable  of  testing  the  truth 
(Romans  1.  28).  [Bengel.]  Alford  takes  passively, 
"not  abiding  the  test;"  rejeoted  on  being  tested  (Jere- 
miah 6.  SO).  9.  they  shall  proceed  no  further— though 
for  a  time  (ch.  X  18)  "  they  shall  advance  or  proceed  (Bfng 
lish  Version,  'increase')  unto  more  ungodliness,"  yet 
there  is  a  final  limit  beyond  which  they  shall  not  b* 
able  to  "proceed  farther"  (Job  38. 11;  Revelation  11.  7. 11) 
They  themselves  shall  "wax  worse  and  worse"  (v.  1S„  bui 
they  shall  at  last  be  for  ever  prevented  from  seducing 
others.  "Often  malice  proceeds  deeper  down,  when  11 
cannot  extend  itself."  [Bengbl.]  their  folly— lit..  "dt>- 
mentation :"  wise  though  they  think  themselves,  shall 
be  manifest—  Greek,  "shall  be  brought  forth  from  con- 
cealment into  open  day"  [Bengel]  (1  Corinthians  4.  6). 
as  theirs  .  .  .  was— as  that  of  those  magicians  was,  wliso 
not  only  could  they  no  longer  try  to  rival  Moses  in  send- 
ing bolls,  bat  the  bolls  fell  upon  themselves:  so  aa  to  the 
lice  (Exodas  8.  18;  9.  11).  10.  fully  known— lit.,  "folly 
followed  up"  and  traced,  viz.,  with  a  view  to  following  m« 
as  thy  pattern,  so  far  as  I  follow  Christ;  the  same  Greek 
as  Luke  1.  8,  "having  had  perfect  understanding  «tf  all 
things."  His  pious  mother  Lois,  and  grandmother  Eu- 
nice, would  recommend  him  to  study  fully  Paul's  Chris- 
tian course  as  a  pattern.  He  had  not  been  yet  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  at  the  time  of  the  apostle's  persecutions  is 
Antlooh,  Ioonlam,  and  Lystra  (Acts  18.  60;  14.  6, 19),  bat  l« 
first  mentioned  as  such  Acta  16. 1-8.  However,  he  was  "  * 
disciple"  already,  when  Introduced  to  us  in  Acts  16. 1-8; 
and  as  Paul  calls  him  "my  own  son  in  the  faith,"  h* 
must  have  been  converted  by  the  apostle  previously; 
perhaps  in  the  visit  to  those  parts  three  years  before 
Hence  arose  Timothy's  knowledge  of  Paul's  persecutions, 
which  were  the  common  talk  of  the  churches  in  those 
regions  about  the  time  of  his  conversion.  The  incidental 
allusion  to  them  aere  forms  an  undesigned  coincidence  be- 
tween the  history  and  the  Epistle,  indicating  genuineness 
[Palet'8  Hotob  Paulinos.]  A  forger  of  Epistles  ftom  th* 
Acta  would  never  allude  to  Timothy's  knowledge  of  perse- 
cations,  when  that  knowledge  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  history,  bat  is  only  arrived  at  by  indirect 
inference ;  also  the  omission  of  Derbe  here,  in  the  Epistia, 
Is  in  minute  accordance  with  the  fact  that  in  Derbe  nt 
persecution  is  mentioned  in  the  history,  though  Derbe  ana 
Lystra  are  commonly  mentioned  together.  The  reason 
why  he  mentions  his  persecutions  before  Timothy  be- 
came his  companion,  and  not  those  subsequent,  was 
because  Timothy  was  familiar  with  the  latter  as  an  eye- 
witness, and  Paul  needed  not  to  remind  him  of  them,  bat 
the  former  Timothy  had  traced  up  by  seeking  the  infor- 
mation from  others,  especially  as  the  date  and  scene  of 
them  was  the  date  and  soene  of  his  own  conversion. 
doctrine — "teaching."  manner  of  life— "  conduct,"  "be- 
haviour." purpose— The  Greek  is  elsewhere  usually  used 
of  God's  " purpose."  Bat  here,  as  in  Acta  11.  28,  of  Paul's 
determined  "purpose  of  heart  in  cleaving  unto  th« 
Lord."  My  set  aim,  or  resolution,  in  my  apostolic  func- 
tion, and  in  every  action  is,  not  my  selfish  gain,  bat  tht 
glory  of  God  in  Christ,  long-suffering— towards  my  ad- 
versaries, and  the  false  teaohers ;  towards  brethren  In  bear 
ing  their  infirmities ;  towards  the  unconverted,  and  ta» 
lapsed  when  penitent  (ch.  4.  2;  2  Corinthians  6.  6;  Gala 
Mans  6.22;  Epheslans  4.2;  Colossians  8.12).  charity- 
Love  to  all  men.  patience—"  endurance :"  patient  oontinu 
once  in  well-doing  amidst  adversities  (v.  11 ;  Romans  2. 7,. 
11.  afflictions— "sufferings."  which—  Greek,  "such  as.' 
In  Antloeh- of  Plsldla  (Acts  18. 14, 50, 61).  Ieonlum— (Acu 
14.1-6.)  Lystra— {Acts  14. 6, 19.)  what— How  grievous,  on* 
•f .  .all. . .  Lord  delivered  me— <Ch.  4.17;  Psalm84.17;J 
Corinthians  1.  10.)  An  encouragement  to  Timothy  not  U 
fear  persecutions.  13.  Tea,  and— An  additional  consid- 
eration for  Timothy:  if  he  wishes  to  live  godly  in  Christ 
he  mast  make  up  his  mind  to  encounter  persecution 
that  will— Greek,  "all  whose  will  is  to  live,"  Ac  Bo  fat 
should  persecution   n>  from  belne  a  stumbllna-blooa  »« 
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Amothy,  he  should  consider  it  a  mark  of  the  pious.  So 
toe  Mine  Greek  Is  used  of  the  same  tnlng,  Luke  14.  28,  83, 
"intending  (Qreek,  wishing)  to  build  a  tower .  . .  eounteth 
Mae  cost."  lire  godly  In  Christ-{Galatlans  2.  20;  Philip- 
pines 1.  21.)  There  is  iio  godliness  {Greek,  "piously")  or 
piety  out  of  Christ.  The  world  easily  puts  up  with  the 
mask  of  a  religion  which  depends  on  itself,  but  the  piety 
which  derives  its  vigour  directly  from  Christ  Is  as  odious 
»  modern  Christians  as  It  was  to  the  ancient  Jews.  [Bkh- 
3K1..  I  «nall  suffer  persecution— and  will  not  decline  It 
fGalatians  6.  11).  Bishop  Pearson  proves  the  Divine 
•wiginntlon  of  Christianity  from  its  success  being  Inex- 
plicable on  the  supposition  of  Its  being  of  human  origin. 
The  nature  of  ita  doctrine  was  no  way  likely  to  command 
success :  (1)  it  condemned  all  other  religions,  some  estab- 
lished for  ages;  (2)  It  enjoins  precepts  ungrateful  to  flesh 
and  blood,  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh,  the  love  of  enemies, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  cross ;  (3)  it  enforces  these  seem- 
ingly unreasonable  precepts  by  promises  seemingly  In- 
credible ;  not  good  things  such  as  afford  complacency  to 
our  senses,  but  such  aa  cannot  be  obtained  till  after  this 
HUB,  and  presuppose  what  then  seemed  impossible,  the 
resurrection ;  (4)  It  predicts  to  its  followers  what  would 
•eeni  sure  to  keep  most  of  the  world  from  embracing  it, 
persecutions,  13.  Reason  why  persecutions  must  be  ex- 
pected, and  these  becoming  worse  and  worse  as  the  end 
approaches'.  The  breach  between  light  and  darkness,  so 
for  from  being  healed,  shall  be  widened.  [Aifobb.]  evil 
men— in  contrast  to  the  "godly"  (v.  12).  seducers— lit., 
"conjurors."  Magical  arts  prevailed  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19. 
IS),  and  had  been  renounced  by  many  Epheslans  on  em- 
bracing Christianity:  but  now  when  Paul  was  writing  to 
Ephesus,  symptoms  of  a  return  to  conjuring  tricks  ap- 
peared :  an  undesigned  coincidence.  [Burton.]  Prob- 
ably sorcery  will  characterize  the  final  apostasy  (Revela- 
tion 13. 15;  18. 23;  22. 16).  wu  won*-4«.,  "advance  in  the 
direction  of  worse"  {Note,  v.  9).  Not  contradictory  to 
that  verse:  there  the  diffusion  of  the  evil  was  spoken  of; 
fcere  Its  intensity.  [Auord.]  deceiving,  and  being  de- 
ceive*—He  who  has  once  begun  to  deceive  others,  is  the 
*««  easily  able  to  recover  himself  from  error,  and  the 
sacre  easily  embraces  in  turn  the  errors  of  others.  [Bsn- 
Sirc..]  14.  But . . .  thou— Whatever  they  may  do.  Resum- 
ing the  thread  begun  at  v.  10.  learned— from  me  and  thy 
mother  and  grandmother  (ch.  1. 5 ;  2.  2).  assured  of— from 
(•scripture  (v.  16).  of  whom— plural,  not  singular,  in  the 
oldest  MSS.,  "  from  what  teachers."  Not  only  from  me, 
but  from  Lois  and  Eunice.  15.  from  a  child— lit.,  "  from 
aD  infant."  The  tender  age  of  the  first  dawn  of  reason  is 
thr.t.  wheiein  the  most  lasting  impressions  of  faith  may 
be  made,  holy  Scriptures— The  Old  Testament  taught  by 
hlf-  Jeu>es*  mother.  An  undesigned  coincidence  with  ch. 
L5:  Acts  16.1-3.  able  — in  themselves:  though  through 
m<-a's  own  fault  they  often  do  not  in  fact  make  men  sav- 
ingly alive,  wise  unto  salvation — i.  e.,  wise  unto  the 
attainment  of  salvation.  Contrast,  "folly"  (v.  9).  Wise 
also  in  extending  it  to  others,  through  faith— us  the  in- 
strument of  this  wisdom.  Each  knows  Divine  things  only 
as  far  as  his  own  experience  in  himself  extends.  He  who 
has  n<-t  faith,  has  not  wisdont  or  salvation,  which  Is  in — 
L  «.,  rests  on  Christ  Jesus.  16.  All  Scripture — Greek, 
"  Every  Scripture,"  t.  e..  Scripture  In  it.s  every  part.  How- 
ever, English  Version  Is  sustained,  though  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle be  wanting,  by  the  technical  use  of  the  term  "  Scrip- 
ture" being  so  notorious  as  not  to  need  the  article  (cf. 
Greek,  Epheslans  3. 15;  2.21).  The  Greek  is  never  used  of 
writing*  in  general,  but  only  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
position  of  the  two  Greek  adjectives  closely  united  by 
"and,"  forbids  our  taking  the  one  as  an  epithet,  the  other 
as  predicated  and  translated  as  Alford  and  Ellicott, 
"*  Every  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  alto  prof- 
itable," Vulgate  in  the  best  MSS.,  favours  English  Ver- 
iton.  Clearly  the  adjectives  are  so  closely  connected,  that 
s*  surely  as  one  is  a  predicate,  the  other  must  be  so  too. 
<tnrOKZ>  almits  his  translation  to  be  harsh,  though  legit- 
imate. It  is  better  with  English  Version  to  take  it  in  a 
aonstrnctlou  legitimate,  and  at  the  same  time  not  harsh. 
The  Greek.  "  God-inspired,"  is  foand  nowhere  else.    Most 
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of  the  New  Testament  books  were  written  whan  Fb* 
wrote  this  his  latest  Epistle :  so  he  includes  in  the  clause 
"All  Scripture  is  God-inspired,"  not  only  the  Old  Jfc*.o 
meni.  In  which  alone  Timothy  was  taught  when  a  en! it 
(v.  15),  but  the  New  Testament  books  according  as  the; 
were  recognized  in  the  churches  which  had  men  gifted 
with  "discerning  of  spirits,"  and  so  able  to  distinguish 
really  inspired  utterances,  persons,  and  so  their  writing* 
from  spurious.  St.  Paul  means,  "All  Scripture  is  God-in- 
spired and  therefore  useful:"  because  we  see  no  utility  in 
any  words  or  portion  of  it,  it  does  not  follow  It  is  not  Uou- 
insplred.  It  is  useful,  because  God-inspired,  not  God-in- 
spired, because  useful.  One  reason  for  the  article  not 
being  before  the  Greek,  "Scripture,"  may  be  that,  if  It 
had,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  limited  the  sense  to  the 
hiera  grammata,  "  Holy  Scriptures"  (v.  15)  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whereas  here  the  assertion  is  more  general:  "tUt 
Scripture"  (of.  Greek,  2  Peter  1.  20).  The  translation,  "  ali 
Scripture  that  Is  God-inspired  is  also  useful,"  would  im- 
ply that  there  is  some  Scripture  which  is  not  God-lnsplred. 
But  this  would  exclude  the  appropriated  sense  ol  the 
word  "Scripture;"  and  who  would  need  to  be  told  that 
"  all  Divine  Scripture  is  useful"  ("  profitable")  1  Hebrews 
4. 13  would,  In  Alford'8  view,  have  to  be  rendered,  "  All 
naked  things  are  also  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him,"  Ac:  se 
also  1  Timothy  4.  4,  which  would  be  absurd.  [Tresbllss 
on  Daniel.]  Kkapp  well  defines  inspiration,  "An  extra- 
ordinary Divine  agency  upon  teachers  whilst  giving  in- 
struction, whether  oral  or  written,  by  which  they  were 
taught  how  and  what  they  should  speak  or  write"  (cf 
2  Samuel  23.1;  Acts  4.25;  2  Peter  1.21).  The  inspiration 
gives  the  Divine  sanction  to  all  the  words  of  Scripture, 
though  those  words  be  the  utterances  of  the  individual 
writer,  and  only  in  special  cases  revealed  directly  by  God 
(1  Corinthians  2. 13).  Inspiration  is  here  predicated  of  the 
writings,  "  all  Scripture,"  not  of  the  persons.  The  question 
is  not  how  God  has  done  it;  it  is  as  to  the  word,  not  the 
men  who  wrote  it.  What  we  must  believe  is  that  He  has 
done  it,  and  that  all  the  sacred  writings  are  everywhere 
inspired,  though  not  all  alike  matter  of  special  revelation, • 
and  that  even  the  very  words  are  stamped  with  Divine 
sanction,  as  Jesus  used  them  {ex.  gr.,  in  the  temptation, 
and  John  10. 34,  85),  for  deciding  all  questions  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  There  are  degrees  of  revelation  In  Scripture, 
but  not  of  inspiration.  The  sacred  writers  did  not  even 
always  know  the  full  significancy  of  their  own  God-in- 
spired words  (1  Peter  1. 10,  11, 12).  Verbal  inspiration  does 
not  mean  mechanical  dictation,  but  "  all  Scripture  is  (so) 
inspired  by  God,"  that  every  thing  in  it,  its  narratives, 
prophecies,  citations,  the  whole  —  ideas,  phrases,  and 
words— are  such  as  He  saw  fit  to  be  there.  The  present 
condition  of  the  text  is  no  ground  for  concluding  against 
the  original  text  being  inspired,  bnt  is  a  reason  why  we 
should  use  all  critical  diligence  to  restore  the  original  in- 
spired text.  Again,  inspiration  may  be  accompanied  by 
revelation  or  not,  but  It  is  as  much  needed  for  writing 
known  doctrines  or  facts  authoritatively,  as  for  commu- 
nicating new  truths.  [Tkkgkl:lkh.]  The  omission  here 
of  the  substantive  verb  is,  I  think,  designed  to  mark  that, 
not  only  the  Hcrlpture  then  existing,  but  what  was  still  te 
be  written  till  the  canon  should  be  completed,  is  inelsded  as 
God-inspired.  The  Old  Testament  law  was  the  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ;  so  it  is  appropriately  said 
to  be  "able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ:"  the  term  wisdom  being  appropriated 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  opposed  to  the  pretended  wisdomol 
the  false  teachers  (1  Timothy  1.  7,  8).  doctrine  —  Greek, 
"teaching,"  i.  e.,  teaching  the  ignorant  dogmatic  truths 
which  they  cannot  otherwise  know.  He  so  uses  the  OW 
Testament,  Romans  L  17.  reproof— "  refutation,"  com- 
victing  the  erring  of  their  error.  Including  polevtiem 
divinity.  As  an  example  of  this  use  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, cf.  Galatians  S.  8,  13,  10.  "Doctrine  and  reproof" 
comprehend  the  speculative  parts  of  divinity.  Next  follow 
the  practioal:  Scripture  is  profitable  for  (l.)  ovrrestftw 
(Greek,  "  setting  one  right ;"  cf.  an  example,  1  Ooriatft- 
lans  10.  1-10)  and  instruction  {Greek    "disciplining,"  *.-  * 
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sathor  does  his  child,  Note,  ch.  2.  2,5;  Ephesians  6.  4;  He- 
brews 12.  6, 11,  or  "training"  by  instruction,  warning,  ex- 
ample, kindnesses,  promises,  and  chastisements ;  cf.  an 
example,  1  Corinthians  5. 13).  Thus  the  whole  science  of 
theology  1b  complete  In  Scripture.  Since  Paul  is  speaking 
af  Scripture  In  general  and  In  the  notion  of  it,  the  only 
general  reason  why.  In  order  to  perfecting  the  godly  (v.  17), 
It  should  extend  to  every  department  of  revealed  truth, 
most  be  that  It  was  intended  to  be  the  complete  and  suf- 
ficient rule  In  all  things  touching  perfection.  See  Article 
VI.,  Common  Prayer  Book.  In—  Greek, "  instruction  which 
is  in  righteousness,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "  Instruction" 
In  wordly  rudiments  (Colossians  2.  20,  22).  17.  man  of 
God— (Note,  1  Timothy  6.  11.)  perfect,  throughly  fur- 
nished— Or.,  "thoroughly  perfected,"  and  so  "perfect." 
The  man  of  God  Is  perfectly  accoutred  out  of  Scripture 
for  his  work,  whether  he  be  a  minister  (cf.  ch.  4.  2  with 
ch.  8.  W)  or  a  spiritual  layman.  No  oral  tradition  is 
needed  to  be  added. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-22.  Solxmn  Charge  to  Timothy  to  do  His  Duty 
eealoubly,  rob  times  of  apostasy  abe  at  hand,  and 
the  ap03tlb  is  nkah  hd3  tbiumphant  end  ■  requests 
Him  to  Comb  and  Bbino  Mark  with  him  to  Rome,  as 

LUBX  ALONE  LS  WITH   HIM,  THE  OTHKBS   HAVING   GONE  : 

Ai.rfo  HD3  Cloak  and  Pabchmbnt  :  Warns  him  against 
alkxandeb:  Tells  what  Befell  him  at  his  First 
Dbfbncb:  Greetings  :  Benediction.  1.  charge — Greek, 
"adjure."  therefor* — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — The  oldest  MSS.  read  simply,  "  Christ 
Jesus."  shall  Judge— His  commission  from  God  la  men- 
tioned, Aots  10.  42 ;  his  resolution  to  do  so,  1  Peter  4.  6 ;  the 
execution  of  his  commission,  here,  at  his  appearing— 
The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "and"  for  "at;"  then  translate,  "(I 
charge  thee  before  God,  Ac.)  and  by  His  appearing."  and 
bis  kingdom— to  be  set  at  His  appearing,  when  we  hope 
t<>  reign  with  him.  His  kingdom  is  real  now,  but  not  vis- 
ible. It  shall  then  be  both  real  and  visible  (Luke  22.  18, 
SO ;  Revelation  1.  7 ;  11. 16;  19. 6).  Now  he  reigns  in  the  midst 
«/  Hi*  enemies  expecting  till  they  shall  be  overthrown 
(I'salm  110.2;  Hebrews  10. 13).  Then  He  shall  reign  with 
B  is  adversaries  prostrate,  a.  Preach— IM„  "  proclaim  as 
a  herald."  The  term  for  the  discourses  in  the  synagogue 
was  Daraschoth ;  the  corresponding  Greek  term  (implying 
dinlectlal  style,  dialogue,  and  discussion,  Acts  17.  2, 18 ;  18. 
4,  19)  Is  applied  in  Acts  to  discourses  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Justin  Mabtyb,  Apology  2,  describes  the  order 
of  public  worship,  "  On  Sunday  all  meet,  and  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  read;  then  the  president 
delivers  a  discourse;  after  this  all  stand  up  and  pray; 
then  there  Is  offered  bread  and  wine  and  water;  the  pres- 
ident likewise  prays  and  gives  thanks,  and  the  people 
solemnly  assent,  saying,  Amen."  The  bishops  and  pres- 
byter* had  the  right  and  duty  to  preach,  but  they  some- 
times called  on  deacons,  and  even  laymen,  to  preach. 
F.usrbius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  tf.  19;  in  this  the  Church 
Imitated  the  synagogue  (Luke  4.  17-22;  Act*  13.  15,  16).  be 
Instant — i.  «.,  urgent,  earnest,  in  the  whole  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  season,  out  of  season — t.  e.,  at  all  seasons; 
whether  they  regard  your  speaking  as  seasonable  or  un- 
seasonable. "Just  as  the  fountains,  though  none  may 
draw  from  them,  still  flow  on;  and  the  rivers,  though  none 
drink  of  them,  still  run;  so  must  we  do  all  on  our  part  in 
•peaking,  though  none  give  heed  to  us."  [Chbysostom, 
Uomily,  80.,  voL  6.,  p.  221.]  I  think  with  Chbysostom, 
there  Is  Included  also  the  Idea  of  times  whether  season- 
able or  unseasonable  to  Timothy  himself;  not  merely  when 
convenient,  but  when  Inconvenient  to  thee,  night  as  well 
ft*  day  (Acts  20. 81),  In  danger  as  well  as  in  safety,  in  prison 
and  when  doomed  to  death  as  well  as  when  at  large,  not 
only  In  church,  but  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Lord's  work  requires  it. 
reprove—  "convict,"  "confute."  with—  Greek,  "in  (the 
tiixnent  in  which  the  exhortation  ought  to  have  place)  all 
awes-suffering  (ch.  2.  24,  25;  8.  10)  and  teaching  ;"  cf.  ch.  2. 
H  "«Mrt  to  teach."  The  Greek  for  "doctrine"  here  Is  <*- 
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dache,  but  In  ch.  8. 16  didascalia.  "IHdascalia''  is  what  on* 
receives;  didache  is  what  is  communicated.  [Tittmvaito. ' 
3.  they— proteasing  Christians,  sound  doctrine—  Grei-l 
"the  sound  (Note,  1  Timothy  1.  10)  doctrine"  (didascatto.*' 
or  "teaching,"  viz.,  of  the  Gospel.  Presently  follows  th* 
concrete,  "teachers."  after  their  own  lusts — instead  ot 
regarding  the  will  of  God  they  dislike  being  Interrupted 
In  their  lusts  by  true  teachers,  heap — one  on  another: 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  false  teachers.  Variety  de 
lights  itching  ears.  "  He  who  despises  sound  teaching 
leaves  sound  teachers ;  they  seek  Instructors  like  then- 
■elves."  [Bengbl.]  It  Is  the  corruption  of  the  people  lit 
the  first  Instance,  that  creates  priestcraft  (Exodus  82. 1) 
to  themselves— such  as  will  suit  their  depraved  tastes  ; 
"populus  vult  decipl,  et  decipiatur,"  the  people  wish  to  bt 
deceived,  so  let  them  be  deceived.  "  Like  priest,  like  people" 
(1  Kings  12. 31 ;  Hoaea  4. 9).  Itching— liking  to  hear  teach- 
ers who  give  them  mere  pleasure  (Acts  17. 19-21),  and  do 
not  offend  by  truths  grating  to  their  ears.  They,  as  it 
were,  tickle  with  pleasure  the  levity  of  the  multitude 
[Cicebo],  who  come  as  to  a  theatre  to  hear  what  will  de- 
light their  ears,  not  to  learn  [Seneca,  Ep.  10.  8]  what  will 
do  them  good.  "Itch  In  the  ears  is  as  bad  as  in  any  othcs 
part  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  worse."  [South.]  4.  Th« 
ear  brooks  not  what  is  opposed  to  the  man's  lust«. 
turned—  Greek,  "turned  aside"  (1  Timothy  1.  6).  It  is  a 
righteous  retribution,  that  when  men  turn  away  from  the 
truth,  they  should  be  turned  to  tables  (Jeremiah  2.  191 
fables— (1  Timothy  1.  4.)  5.  I  am  no  longer  here  to  with- 
stand these  things;  be  thou  a  worthy  successor  of  me, 
no  longer  depending  on  me  for  counsel,  but  thine  own 
master,  and  swimming  without  the  corks  [Calvin]  ;  fol- 
low my  steps,  inherit  their  result,  and  the  honour  of  their 
end.  [Alfobd.]  watch  thou— lit., "  with  the  wakefulness 
of  one  sober."  in  all  things — on  all  occasions  and  under 
all  circumstances  (Titus  2.  7).  endure  affliction— auflfej 
hardships.  [Alford.]  evangelist — A  missionary  bishop, 
preacher,  and  teacher,  make  full  proof  of— fulfil  in  all 
Its  requirements,  leaving  nothing  undone  (Acts  12.  2E 
Romans  15.  19;  Colossians  4.  17).  6.  Greek,  "For  i  ar 
already  being  offered;"  lit,,  as  a  libation;  appropriate  t 
the  shedding  of  his  blood.  Every  sacrifloe  began  with  ai 
Initiatory  libation  on  the  victim's  head  (Note,  cf.  Philip 
plans  2. 17).  A  motive  to  stimulate  Timothy  to  fatthin: 
ness— the  departure  and  final  blessedness  of  Paul ;  it  is  tbt 
end  that  crowns  the  work.  [Benoel.]  As  the  time  of  bin 
departure  was  indicated  to  Peter,  so  to  Paul  (2  Peter  I.  U) 
my  departure— lit.,  "  loosing  anchor"  (Note,  Phllippiaiii' 
1.  23).  Dissolution.  7.  "  I  have  striven  the  good  strife;"  th* 
Greek  is  not  restricted  to  a  fight,  but  includes  any  com- 
petitive contest,  ex.  gr.,  that  of  the  raco-course  (1  Timothy 
6.  12  [Alford];  1  Corinthians  9.  24,  <&c;  Hebrews  12.  1,  2). 
kept  the  faith— the  Christian  faith  committed  to  me  a*  a 
believer  and  an  apostle  (cf.  ch.  1. 14;  Revelation  2.10;  3.10). 
8.  a  crown— rather  as  Greek,  "the  crown."  The  "  hence- 
forth "  marks  the  decisive  raoment ;  he  looks  to  hts  stat* 
In  a  threefold  aspect,  (1.)  The  past,  /  have  fought ;  (2.)  th* 
Immediately  present,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  ;  (3. )  the  future, 
the  Lord  will  give  in  that  day.  [Benqel.]  crown-  A  crown, 
or  garland,  used  to  be  bestowed  at  the  Greek  national 
games  on  the  successful  competitor  in  wrestling,  running, 
Ac.  (cf.  1  Peter  5.  4;  Revelation  2.  10).  of  righteousness— 
the  reward  is  in  recognilunx  of  righteousness  wrougb  1 1  n  Paul 
by  God's  Spirit;  the  crown  is  prepared  for  the  righteous; 
but  it  Is  a  crown  which  consists  in  righteousness.  Righteous- 
ness will  be  its  own  reward  (Revelation  22.  11 ).  Cf.  Exodnt 
89.  30.  A  man  is  justified  gratuitously  by  the  merits  of 
Christ  through  faith;  and  when  he  is  so  Justified  God  ac- 
cepts his  works  and  honours  them  with  a  reward  which  Is 
not  their  due,  but  Is  given  of  grace.  "So  gmit,  is  God'i 
goodness  to  men  that  He  wills  tba!  their  works  should  b« 
merits,  though  they  are  merely  His  own  gifts."  [  lip., fort 
Celestine  L,  12.]  give—  Greek,  "shall  award  "  In  right- 
eous requital  as  "  Judge  "  (Acts  17.  31 ;  2  Corinthians  5.  W 
2  Thessalonlans  1.  6,  7).  in  that  day— not  until  Hl»  ap 
peariag  (ch.  1.  12).  The  partakers  ot  the  first  resurrection 
may  receive  a  crown  also  at  the  last  day,  and  obtain  In  thai 
general  assembly  of  all  pen.  a  new  award   it  priUoe.     Nw 
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wcoarable  sentence  pawed  on  the  "brethren"  of  the 
/adge,  who  sit  with  Him  on  His  throne,  Is  In  Mattbew25. 
JO.  taken  for  granted  an  already  awarded,  when  that  affect- 
ing those  who  benefited  them  Is  being  passed.    [Bengel.] 
The  former,  the  elect  Church  who  reign  with  Christ  In  the 
millennium,  are  fewer  than  the  latter.    Therighteous  hea- 
venly Judge  stands  In  contrast  to  the  unrighteous  earthly 
judges  who  condemned  Paul,    me— individual  appropria- 
tion.   Greek,  "  Not  only  to  me."    them  that  love—  Greek, 
% have  loved,  and  do  love ;"  habitual  love  and  desire  for 
JhrUt'n  appearing,  which  presupposes  faith  (cf.  Hebrews 
X  28).    Cf.  the  sad  contrast,  v.  10,  "  having  loved  this  pres- 
ent world."     9.  (v.  21;  ch.  1.  4,  8.)     Timothy  Is  asked  to 
>>me  to  be  a  comfort  to  Paul,  and  also  to  be  strengthened 
by  Paul,  for  carrying  on  the  Gospel  work  after  Paul's  de- 
cease.     10.    Demas— once  a  "fellow-labourer"  of  Paul, 
along  with  Mark  and  Luke  (Colosslans  4. 14 ;  Philemon  24). 
His  motive  for  forsaking  Paul  seems  to  have  been  love  of 
worldly  ease,  safety,  and  comforts  at  home,  and  disincli- 
nation to  brave  danger  with  Paul  (Matthew  13.  20,  21,  22). 
Chbysostom  Implies  that  Thessalonlca  was   his   home. 
Galatta— Oue  oldest  MS.  supports  the  reading  "Gaul." 
But  most  oldest  MBS.,  Ac,  "Galatia."    Titus— He  must 
have  therefore  left  Crete  after  "  setting  in  order  "  the  af- 
fairs of  the  churches  there  (Titus  1.  5).  Dalmatla— part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Illyricum  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Paul  had  written  toblm  (Titus  8.12) toeome  to  him  In 
the  winter  to  Nlcopolls  (In  Eplrus),  Intending  in  the  spring 
to  preach  the  Gospel  In  the  adjoining  province  of  Dalmatla. 
Titus  seems  to  have  gone  thither  to  carry  out  the  apostle's 
intention,  the  execution  of  which  was  Interrupted  by  his 
arrest.    Whether  he  went  of  his  own  accord,  as  is  likely, 
or  belrg  sent  by  Paul,  which  the  expression  "isdeparted" 
hardly  accords  with,  cannot  be  positively  decided.    Paul 
here  speaks  only  of  his  personal  attendants  having  for- 
saken him;  he  had  still  friends  among  the  Roman  Christ- 
urns  who  visited  him  (ch.  4.  21),  though  they  had  been 
afraid  to  stand  by  him  at  his  trial  (v.  16).  11.  Take—  Greek, 
"  take  up  "'  on  thy  Journey  (Acts  20.  18, 14).  John  Mark  was 
probably  In,  or  near,  Colosse,  as  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
kraalans  (Colosslans  4. 10),  written  two  years  before  this, 
fee  is  mentioned  as  about  to  visit  them.  Timothy  was  now 
ijbaeus  from  Ephesus,  and  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
Anlft  Minor;  hence  he  would  be  sure  to  fall  in  with  Mark 
tsa  his  >ourney.    he  Is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry 
—Mark  had  been  under  a  cloud  for  having  forsaken  Paul 
at  a  critical  moment  In  his  missionary  tour  with  Barnabas 
(Acts  1ft.  37-40;  13.  5,  13).    Timothy  had  subsequently  occu- 
pied the  same  post  In  relation  to  Paul  as  Mark  once  held. 
Hence  Paul,  appropriately  here,  wipes  out  the  past  cen- 
sure by  high  praise  of  Mark,  and  guards  against  Timothy's 
making  self-complacent  comparisons   between  himself 
and  Mark,  as  though  he  were  superior  to  the  latter  (cf. 
Philemon  24).    Demas  apostatizes.    Mark  returns  to  the 
right  way,  and  is  no  longer  unprofitable,  but  is  profitable 
(or  the  Gospel  ministry  (Philemon  11).    13.  And—  Greek, 
"  But."    Thou  art  to  come  to  me,  but  Tychlcus  I  have  sent 
to  Ephesus  to  supply  thy  place  (If  thou  so  wiliest  it)  In 
presiding  over  the  Church  there  in  thy  absence  (cf.  Titus 
8. 12).  It  is  possible  Tychlcus  was  the  bearer  of  this  Ep'stle, 
though  the  omission  of  "to  thee"  is  rather  against  *hls 
view.    13.  eloalc  ...  I  left— Probably  obliged  to  leave  It 
in  a  hurried  departure  from  Troas.    Carpus— a  faithful 
friend  to  have  been  entrusted  with  so  precious  deposits. 
The  mention  of  his  "cloak,"  so  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  Inspiration,  Is  one  of  those  graphic  touches  which  sheds 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  last  scene  of  Paul's  life,  on  the  con- 
Ones  of  two  worlds ;  In  this  wanting  a  cloak  to  cover  him 
from  the  winter  cold,  In  that  covered  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints,  "clothed  upon  with  his  house  from  heaven." 
tGaussen.]    So  the  inner  vesture  and  outer  garment  of 
Jesus,  Pauls  master,  are  suggestive  of  most  instructive 
thought  (John  19).     books— he  was  anxious  respecting 
ihese  that  he  might  transmit  them  to  the  faithful,  so  that 
iiuy  might  have  the  teaching  of  his  writings  when  he 
thould  be  gone,    especially  the  parchments — containing 
peihaps  »omp  o*  his  inspired  Epistles  themselves.    14. 
Jalaxawder  the   coppersmith— or   "smith"   In   general. 


Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Alexander,  1  Timothy  1.  20(  not* 
there) at  Ephesus.  Excommunicated  then  he  subsequent  ly 
was  restored,  and  now  vented  his  personal  malice  becaua* 
of  his  excommunication  in  accusing  Paul  before  the  Ro- 
man Judges,  whether  of  incendiarism  or  of  Introducing  a 
new  religion.    See  my  Introduction.    He  may  have  been 
the  Alexander  pat  forward  by  the  Jews  In  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  19.  33,  84).    reward— The  oldest  MSS.  read 
"shall  reward,"  or  "requite  him."    Personal  revenge  oer 
talnly  did  not  Influence  the  apostle  (v.  16,  end).    18.  ©ui 
word*— the  arguments  of  us  Christians  for  our  common 
faith.    Believers  have  a  common  cause.    16.  At  my  nr»4 
answer— t.  «.,  "defence"  in  court,  at  my  first  public  ex- 
amination. Timothy  knew  nothing  of  this,  it  is  plain,  till 
Paul  now  Informs  him.    But  during  his  former  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  Timothy  was  with  him  (PhiltpplansL  1, 7). 
This  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  second  Imprisonment. 
He  must  have  been  set  free  before  the  persecution  in  ▲.  D 
64,  when  the  Christians  were  accused  of  causing  the  con- 
flagration in  Rome;  for,  had  he  been  a  prisoner  then,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  been  spared.     The  tradition 
[Eusbbius,  2.  25]  that  he  was  finally  beheaded,  accords  with 
his  not  having  been  put  to  death  In  the  persecution,  a.  n. 
64,  when  burning  to  death  was  the  mode  by  which  the 
Christians  were  executed,  but  subsequently  iio  It.    Hit 
"first"  trial  in  his  second  imprisonment  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  conflagration;  his 
absence  from  Rome  may  have  been  the  ground  of  his  ac- 
quittal on  that  charge;  his  final  condemnation  was  pro- 
bably on  the  charge  of  introducing  a  new  and  unlawful 
religion  into  Rome,  stood  with  me— Greek,  "came  forward 
with  me  "  [Altobd]  as  a  friend  and  advocate,    may  [IV 
not  be  laid  to  their  charge— The  position  of  "  their,"  in 
the  Greek,  is  emphatic.    "May  it  not  be  laid  to  theib 
charge,"  for  they  were  intimidated;  their  drawing  back 
from  me  was  not  from  bad  disposition  so  much  as  from  fear; 
It  is  sure  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  intimidated 
them.  Still  Paul,  like  Stephen,  would  doubtless  have  offer- 
ed the  same  prayer  for  his  persecutors  themselves  (Acts  7. 
60).  17.  the  Lord — the  more  because  men  deserted  me.  stood 
with  me — stronger  than  "  came  forward  with  me"  (Greek, 
v.  16).    strengthened— Greek,  "put  strength  in  me."     by 
me — "through  me;"  through  my  means.    One  single  oc- 
casion Is  often  of  the  greatest  moment,    the  preaching— 
"  the  Gospel  proclamation."    might  be  fully  known- 
might  be  fully  made  (note,  v.  6).    that  all  the  Gentiles- 
present  at  my  trial,  "might  hear"  the  Gospel  proclaimed 
then.    Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  Gentile  world,  so  that 
a  proclamation  of  the  truth  to  the  Romans  was  likely  te 
go  forth  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world.    I  was  delivered 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion — viz.,  Satan,  the  roaring; 
devouring  Hon  (Luke  22. 81 ;  1  Peter  5. 8).    I  was  prevented 
falling  Into  his  snare  (ch.  2.  26;  Psalm  22.  21;  2  Peter  2.  9), 
v.  18  agrees  with  this  interpretation,  "  The  Lord  shall  <i#- 
liver  me  from  every  evil  work,"  viz.,  both  from  evil  and  the 
Evil  One,  as  the  Greek  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  expresses  It. 
It  was  not  deliverance  from  Nero  (who  was  called  the  lion) 
which  he  rejoiced  In,  for  he  did  not  fear  death  (v.  6-8),  bnt 
deliverance  from  the  temptation,  through  fear,  to  deny . 
His  Lord:  so  Alford.    18.  And  the  Lord  shall— Hope 
draws  its  conclusions  from  the  past  to  the  future.    [Bbh- 
gel.]    ■will  preserve  tne—lU.,  "  will  save"  (Psalm  22.  21) 
"will  bring  me  safe  to."    Jasus  is  the  Lord  and  the  De- 
liverer (Phlllpplans  3.  20 ;  1  Thessaloniaus  1.10:  He  saves 
from  evil;  He  gives  good  things,    heavenly  kingdom— 
Greek,  "His   kingdom  which   is  a  heavenly  one."     u> 
whom,  Ac— Greek,  "to  whom  be  the  glory  unto  the  ages 
of  ages."    The  very  hope  produces  a  dqxology :  how  much 
greater  will  be  the  doxology  which  the  actual  enjoyment 
shall  produce !   [Bengei,.]    19.  Prtsca  and  Aqulla— (Acts 
18.  2,  8;  Romans  16.  8,  4;  1  Corinthians  16.  19,  written  from 
Ephesus,  where  therefore  Aqulla  and  Prisciiia  must  then 
have  been.)  household  of  Onesiphorus—  If  he  were  dead 
at  the  time  the  "  household"  would  not  have  been  called 
"the  household  of  Onetiphorus."    He  was  probably  ubtenl 
(note,  ch.  1.  16).    20.  In  order  to  depict  his  desertion,  he 
Informs  Timothy  that  Erastus,  one  of  his  usual  compan- 
ions (Acts  19.  22,  possibly  the  uaine  Erastus  »«  in  Romas* 
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lit.  23,  though  how  be  ooald  leave  hie  official  duties  for 
bqIss!  anarr  journeys  la  not  clear),  stayed  behind  at  Cor- 
inth, bU  native  place,  or  usual  residence,  of  wblch  city 
Be  wsj  "chamberlain,"  or  city  steward  and  treasurer 
'.Romans  16.  23) ;  and  Trophlmua  he  left  behind  at  Miletus 
sick.  (See  on  his  former  history,  Acts  30. 4 ;  21.  29.)  This 
verse  Is  Irreconcilable  with  the  Imprisonment  from  which 
be  writes  being  th*  first:  for  he  did  not  pass  by  Oorinth 
er  Miletus  on  his  way  to  Borne  when  about  to  be  impris- 
oned for  the  first  time.  As  Mlletns  was  near  Ephesus, 
there  Ls  a  presumption  that  Timothy  was  not  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote,  or  he  would  not  need  to  inform  Timothy 
of  Trophlmus  lying  sick  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. However,  Trophlmus  may  not  have  been  still  at 
Mlletns  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  though  he  had  left 
him  there  on  his  way  to  Borne.  Prlsca  and  Aquila  were 
most  likely  to  be  at  Kphe*us(v.  19),  and  he  desires  Timothy 
to  salute  them :  so  also  Oneslphorus'  household  (ch.  1. 18). 
Paul  had  not  the  power  of  healing  at  will  (Act*  19. 12),  but 
»»  the  Lord  allowed  him.  91.  before  winter— when  a 
voyage,  according  to  ancient  usages  of  navigation,  would 
be  out  of  the  question :  also,  Paul  would  need  his  "cloak" 
against  the  winter  (v.  13).  Pndeua  .  .  .  Claudia— after- 
wards husband  and  wife  (according  to  Martiai,  IV.,  13; 
XI.,  M),  he  a  Roman  knight,  she  a  Briton,  surnamed  Ru- 
Hna.  Tacttuh,  Affrioola,  14,  mentions  that  territories  in 
south-east  Britain  were  given  to  a  British  king,  Cogidu- 
kus,  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  ▲.  d.  52,  whilst 
Uaudlns  was  emperor.    In  1772  a  marble  was  dug  up  at 


Chichester,  mentioning  Cogtdunus  with  the  surname 
Claudius,  added  from  his  patron,  the  emperor's  nune; 
and  Pudens  in  connection  with  Cogidunus,  doubtless  bid 
father-in-law.  His  daughter  would  be  Claudia,  wno 
seems  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  for  education,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  father's  fidelity.  Here  she  was  under  the 
protection  of  Pompon ia,  wife  of  Aulas  Plautius,  con- 
queror of  Britain.  Pomponla  was  accused  of  foreign  su- 
perstUiont,  a.  d.  57  [Tacitus,  Annali,  8.  82],  probably  Chris- 
tianity.  She  probably  was  the  Instrument  of  converting 
Claudia,  who  took  the  name  Rufina  from  her,  that  being  a 
cognomen  of  the  Pompon  tan  gens  (of.  Romans  16. 18,  Rufus, 
a  Christian).  Pudens  in  Martial  and  In  the  Chichester 
inscription,  appears  as  a  pagan;  but  perhaps  he  or  his 
friends  concealed  his  Christianity  through  fear.  Tra- 
dition represents  Timothy,  a  son  of  Pudens,  as  taking 
part  In  converting  the  Britons.  Linus—  put  third; 
therefore  not  at  this  time  yet,  as  he  was  afterwards, 
bishop.  His  name  being  here  inserted  between  Pudens 
and  Claudia,  Implies  the  two  were  not  yet  married.  "  En- 
bains"  ls  Identified  by  some  with  Aristobulas,  who,  with 
his  converts,  ls  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  Evan- 
gelists of  Britain.  Paul  himself,  says  Clumkkt,  "  visited 
the  farthest  west  [perhaps  Britain,  certainly  Spain],  and  was 
martyred  under  the  rulers  at  Rome,"  who  were  Nero's 
vicegerents  in  his  absence  from  the  city.  '*■&.  Grace  tee 
with  you— Plural  In  oldest  MSS.,  "  with  you,"  <.  «.,  thee 
and  the  members  of  the  Epheslan  and  neighbouring 
churches. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  TO 

TITUS. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Gknuinksbsh.— Cli«  knt  of  Rome  quotes  it  (JSpistola  ad  Oorinthios,  o.  2);  Ibkmjbus  (8.  8,  sec.  4)  refers  to  H  as  Pauls 
THitOFHiLOS,  ad  Autolycus,  8.,  sec.  14,  quotes  it  as  Scripture.  CI  Clxxkut  or  Alkiahdria,  Stromata,  1.  299 ;  TnmriAiAB, 
t>XB»oripttone  HtereUoorum,  6. 

Tistb  akt>  Place  or  Whiting.—  This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  from  Corinth  [Birks],  subsequently  to 
his  first  Imprisonment,  when  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Nloopolls  (oh.  8.  12)  In  Epirus,  where  he  purposed  passing  the 
winter,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  a.  d.  67.  Birks  thinks,  from  the  similarity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus  and  First 
Timothy,  that  both  were  written  from  the  same  place,  Corinth,  and  at  dates  not  widely  apart;  First  Timothy  shortly 
after  coming  to  Oorinth,  before  he  had  planned  a  Journey  to  Epirus,  the  Epistle  to  Titus  afterwards.  Thejourney  to 
Crete  and  Ephesus  for  the  bearers  of  his  letters  would  be  easy  from  Corinth,  and  he  could  himself  thence  easily  pass 
Into  Epirus.  He  had  shortly  before  visited  Crete,  wherein  a  Church  existed  (though  without  due  organization),  the 
first  foundation  of  which  he  may  have  partly  laid  at  his  former  visit  (Acts  27.  7,  <fec),  when  on  his  way  to  his  first  Im- 
prisonment at  Rome.  That  he  returned  to  the  East  after  his  first  Imprisonment  appears  most  probable  from  Philip- 
plans  2.  24 ;  Philemon  22.  However,  there  may  have  been  seeds  of  Christianity  sown  in  Crete,  even  before  his  first 
visit,  by  the  Cretans  who  heard  Peter's  preaching  on  Pentecost  (Acts  2.  11). 

Occasion  or  Whiting. — Corrupt  elements  soon  showed  themselves  in  the  Cretan  Church,  similar  to  those  noticed 
In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  as  existing  in  the  Epheslan  Church,  Judaism,  false  pretensions  to  scienoe,  and  practical 
ungodliness.  Paul,  on  his  late  visit,  bad  left  Titus  in  Crete  to  establish  Church  government,  and  ordain  presbyters  {dea- 
soiM  are  not  mentioned).  Titus  had  been  several  times  emp.oyed  by  Paul  on  a  mission  to  the  Corinthian  Churches,  and 
had  probably  thenoe  visited  Crete,  which  was  within  easy  reach  of  Corinth.  Hence  the  suitableness  of  bis  selection 
by  the  apostle  for  the  superintendence  of  the  Cretan  Church.  Paul  now  follows  up  with  instructions  by  letter  those  h« 
had  already  given  to  Titus  in  person  on  the  qualifications  of  elders,  and  the  graces  becoming  the  old,  the  youug,  and 
females,  and  warns  him  against  the  unprofitable  speculations  so  rife  in  Crete.  The  national  character  of  the  Cretans 
was  low  In  the  extreme,  as  Epimrnides,  quoted  in  ch.  1.  12,  paints  It.  LrvT,  44.  45,  stigmatizes  their  avarice;  Poi/tb- 
LUS,  6.  46.  9,  their  ferocity  and  fraud;  and  6.  47.  6,  their  mendacity,  so  mncb  so,  that  "  to  Cretanlze"  Is  another  name  fc 
to  lie :  they  were  lnclnded  in  the  proverbial  three  infamous  initials  K  or  C,  "  Cappadocia,  Crete,  Cllicia." 

Notices  or  Titus.— It  Is  strange  that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Acts,  and  there  seems  none  of  those 
mentioned  In  that  book  who  exactly  answers  to  him.  He  was  a  G~eek,  and  therefore  a  Qentile  (Oalatians  2.  1,  8),  and 
converted  by  Paul  (oh.  1. 4).  He  accompanied  the  apostle  on  the  deputation  sent  from  the  Church  of  Antloch  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  consult  the  apostles  respecting  the  circumcision  of  Qentile  converts  (Acts  15.  2) ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  Ueeres 
of  the  council  there,  was  not  circumcised.  He  was  iu  company  with  Paul  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Corinth 
to  commence  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem  saints,  and  to  asoertaln  the  effect  of  the  First  Epistle  on  th«  Corls* 
thlans  (9 Oorlnthlans  7.  6-9;  8.6;  12.  18),  and  there  showed  an  unmeroenary  spirit.  He  next  proceeded  to  MacedkUk 
where  he  Joined  Paul,  who  bad  been  already  eagerly  expecting  him  at  Troas  (2  Corinthians  2.  12,  18,  "Titus  nay 
brother;"  7.  A)w  He  was  then  employed  by  the  apostle  In  preparing  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  in  J  odea,  i 
je  the  bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  tne  Corinthians  (2  Corinthians  8.  16.  17,  til  Paul  In  It  <».la  him 
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partner  ami  fellow-helper  concerning  you."  His  being  located  In  Crete  (Titus  1.  5;  was  subsequent  to  Paul's  first  U» 
pri»onir,ent.  and  shortly  before  the  second,  abont  «7  a.  d.,  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  last  notice  of  him  In  Heoonc 
Oorlnthlans,  67  A.  D.  He  probably  met  Paul,  as  the  apostle  desired,  at  Nlcopolis;  for  his  subsequent  Journey  Inn 
Dalmatla,  thence  (oi  else  from  Borne,  whither  he  may  have  accompanied  Paul)  would  be  more  likely,  than  from  th« 
distant  Crete  (2  Timothy  1  10,  written  subsequently  lo  the  Epistle  to  Titus).  In  the  unsettled  state  of  things  then,  Titus' 
episcopal  commission  In  Crete  was  to  be  but  temporary,  Paul  requiring  the  presence  of  Titus  with  himself,  wh«»- 
?er  Artem&s  or  Tychlcus  should  arrive  in  Crete  and  set  him  free  from  his  duties  there. 
Tradition  represents  him  to  have  died  peaceably  1  n  Crete,  as  archbishop  of  Oortyna,  at  an  advanced  age. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Ver.  1-1S.    Address:  Fob  what  End  Titos  was  Lkft 

IB  CBBTB  QUALIFICATIONS  FOB  ELDKR8:  GaiNSAYERS 
rj»  Cbbtk  Nekdinb  Rbfboof.  1.  servant  of  God— not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  same  connection.  In  Romans  1. 
1  it  Is  "servant  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Galatlans  1.  10;  Philip- 
plans  LI;  of.  Acts  16. 17 ;  Revelation  1.1;  15.8).  In  Ro- 
oaans  1. 1,  there  follows,  "called  to  be  an  apostle,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  general  designation  of  the  office  first, 
"servant  of  GOD,"  here,  followed  by  the  special  descrip- 
tion, "  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  full  expression  of  his 
apostolic  offloe  answers,  In  both  Epistles,  to  the  design, 
and  is  a  comprehensive  Index  to  the  contents.  The  pecu- 
liar form  here  would  never  have  proceeded  from  a  forger. 
according  to  the  faith— rather,  "  for,"  "  with  a  view  to 
subserve  the  faith;"  this  Is  the  object  of  my  apostleship 
kcf.  v.  4,  9 ;  Romans  L  6).  the  elect— for  whose  sake  we 
ought  to  endure  all  things  (3  Timothy  2. 10).  This  election 
ha*  its  ground,  not  In  anything  belonging  to  those  thus 
distinguished,  but  In  the  purpose  and  will  of  God  from 
everlasting  (2  Timothy  l.  0;  Romans  8.  80-33;  of.  Luke  18. 
t  ;  Epheslans  1.  i ;  Colosslans  8. 12).  Aots  13. 48  shows  that 
all  faith  on  the  part  of  the  elect,  rests  on  the  Divine  fore- 
ordination  :  they  do  not  become  elect  by  their  faith,  but 
receive  faith,  and  so  become  believers,  because  they  are 
eitrt.  and  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth—"  and  (for 
promoting)  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  i.  e.,  the  Chris- 
tian  truth  (Epheslans  1.  13).  after  godliness— i.  e.,  which 
belongs  to  piety:  opposed  to  the  knowledge  which  has 
aot  for  it*  object  the  truth,  but  error,  doctrinal  and  prac- 
■:.<md  (v.  11, 16;  1  Timothy  6.  8);  or  even  which  has  for  Its 
jbject  mere  earthly  truth,  not  growth  In  the  Divine  life. 
Uodllness,"  or  "piety,"  is  a  term  peculiar  to  the  pas- 
toral Epistles:  a  fact  explained  by  the  apostle  having  In 
them  to  combat  doctrine  tending  to  "  ungodliness"  (3 
Timothy  2.  16;  of.  ch.  2.  11,  12).  ».  In  hope  of  eternal  life 
—Connected  with  the  whole  preceding  sentence.  That 
wheieon  rests  my  aim  as  an  apostle  to  promote  the  elects' 
faith  and  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Is,  "  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life"  (ch.  2.  18;  3.  7;  Acta  23.6;  24.  15;  28.20).  that  can. 
not  lie — (Romans  3.  4;  11.  29;  Hebrews  6. 18.)  promised 
tx-.forr  the  world  began— A  contracted  expression  for 
"  yrurposed  before  the  world  began  (lit.,  before  the  ages  of 
ti  me),  and  promised  actually  In  time,"  the  promise  spring- 
ing from  the  eternal  purpose;  as  in  2  Timothy  L9,  the  gift 
of  grace  was  the  result  of  the  eternal  purpose  "  before  the 
world  began."  3.  In  due  times—  Greek,  "In  its  own  sea- 
•em,"  the  seasons  appropriate  to  it,  and  fixed  by  God  for 
It  (Aots  1  *).  manifested— Implying  that  the  "  promise," 
t.  2,  had  lain  hidden  In  His  eternal  purpose  heretofore  (ct 
Colosslans  1.  26 ;  9  Timothy  1.  9,  10).  his  word— equiva- 
lent to  "eternal  Hie"  (v.  2;  John  5.24;  6.63;  17.8,  17). 
through  preaching—  Greek,  "  in  preaching,"  or  rather  as 
Alford  (Note,  cf.  2  Timothy  4. 17),  "In  the  (Gospel)  proc- 
lamation (the  thing  preached  the  Gospel)  with  which  I 
was  entrusted."  according  to — in  pursuance  of  (cf.  1 
riruothy  1.  1).  of  God  our  Saviour — rather  as  Greek, 
"  of  our  Saviour  God."  God  is  predicated  of  our  Saviour  (cf. 
Jude  25 ;  Luke  1.  47).  Also  Psalm  24.  5 ;  Isaiah  12.  2 ;  45.  15, 
Ji.LXX.  Applied  to  Jesus,  v.  4;  ch.2.  13;  3.6;  2  Timothy  L 
VO.  4.  Titus,  mine  own  son—  Greek,  "  my  genuine  Child" 
I  Timothy  1.  2),  i.  «.,  converted  by  my  Instrumentality 
1  Corinthians  4.  17 ;  Philemon  10).  after  the  common 
fcJth— A  genuine  son  in  respect  to  (In  virtue  of)  the 
"Kith  common  to  all  the  people  of  God,  comprising  In  a 
irvamoo  brotherhood  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  therefore 


embracing  Titus  a  Gentile  (2  Peter  1.  1 ;  Jude  8).  Orae*, 
mercy,  and  peace—"  Mercy"  is  omitted  In  some  of  the 
oldest  M88.  But  one  of  the  best  and  oldest  MflS.  sup- 
ports It  (Notes,  cf.  1  Timothy  1.  2;  2  Timothy  1.  2).  There 
are  many  similarities  of  phrase  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  Lord  .It-sun  Christ— The  oldest  MSS.  read  only  "  Christ 
Jesus."  our  Saviour— found  thus  added  to  "Christ"  only 
in  Paul's  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  2  Peter  1.  1, 11;  2.  20;  8.  18. 
8.  I  left  thee— "I  left  thee  behind"  [Alford]  when  I  left 
the  island:  not  Implying  permanence  of  commission  (cf.  1 
Timothy  1.8).  in  Crete— now  Candla.  set  In  order- 
rather  as  Greek,  "that  thou  mlghtest  follow  up  (the 
work  begun  by  me)  setting  right  the  things  that  are 
wanting,"  which  I  was  unable  to  complete  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  Crete.  Christianity, 
doubtless,  had  long  existed  In  Crete:  there  were  some 
Cretans  among  those  who  heard  Peter's  preaching  os 
Pentecost  (Aots  2.  Ll).  The  number  of  Jews  in  Crete  was 
large  (v.  10),  and  it  Is  likely  that  those  scattered  In  the 
persecution  of  Stephen  (Acts  11.  19)  preached  to  them, 
as  they  did  to  the  Jews  of  Cyprus,  <fto.  Paul  also  was  there 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  27.  7-12).  By  all  these  in- 
strumentalities the  Gospel  was  sure  to  reach  Crete.  Bat 
until  Paul's  later  visit,  after  his  first  Imprisonment  at 
Rome,  the  Cretan  Christians  were  without  Church  or- 
ganization.  This  Paul  began,  and  had  commissioned 
(before  leaving  Crete)  Titus  to  go  on  with,  and  now  re- 
minds him  of  that  commission,  ordain— rather,  "ap- 
point," "  constitute."  In  every  city—"  from  city  to  city." 
as  I  .  .  .  appointed  thee— i.  e.,  as  I  directed  thee ;  pre- 
scribing as  well  the  act  of  constituting  elders,  as  also  the 
manner  of  doing  so,  whloh  latter  includes  the  qualifica- 
tions required  In  a  presbyter  presently  stated.  Those 
called  "elders"  here  are  called  "  bishops,"  v.  7.  Elder  la 
the  term  of  dignity  in  relation  to  the  college  of  presbyters ; 
bishop  points  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  relation  to  the 
flock.  From  the  unsound  state  of  the  Cretan  Christians 
described  here,  we  see  the  danger  of  the  want  of  Church 
government.  The  appointment  of  presbyters  was  de- 
signed to  check  Idle  talk  and  speculation,  by  setting  forth 
the  "  faithful  word."  6.  (Notes,  cf.  1  Timothy  3.  2-4.)  Ths 
thing  dwelt  on  here  as  the  requisite  in  a  bishop,  is  a  gosd 
reputation  among  those  over  whom  he  is  to  be  set.  The 
Immorality  of  the  Cretan  professors  rendered  this  a 
necessary  requisite  in  one  who  was  to  be  a  repromm't 
and  their  unsoundness  in  doctrine  also  made  needful 
great  steadfastness  In  the  faith  (v.  9, 13).  having  faithful 
children — i.  «.,  believing  children.  He  who  could  not 
bring  his  children  to  faith,  how  shall  he  bring  others? 
[Bknqel.]  Alford  explains,  "  established  In  the  faith." 
not  accused— Not  merely  not  riotous,  but  "  not  (even)  ac- 
cused of  riot"  ("profligacy"  [Alford];  "Dissolute  life" 
fWAHL]).  unruly — insubordinate;  opposed  to  "In  sub- 
jection" (1  Timothy  8.  4).  7.  For  .  .  .  must— The  empha- 
sis is  on  must.  The  reason  why  I  said  " blameless,"  is  the 
very  idea  of  a  "  bishop"  (an  overseer  of  the  flock  ;  he  hers 
substitutes  for  "  presbyter"  the  term  whloh  expresses  his 
duties)  Involves  the  necessity  for  such  blamelessness,  J  ha 
is  to  have  Influence  over  the  flock,  steward  of  God— Ths 
greater  the  master  is,  the  greater  the  virtues  required  in 
His  servant  [Bkngkl]  (1  Timothy  3.  15);  the  Churoh  is 
God's  house,  over  whloh  the  minister  is  set  as  a  steward 
(Hebrews  8.  2-6 ;  1  Peter  4.  10,  17).  Note,  ministers  are  not 
merely  Church  officers,  but  God's  stewards ;  Church  gov- 
ernment is  of  Divine  appointment,  not  self-willed  a*, 
"self-pleasing;"  unaccommodating  toothers;  harsh,  U* 
opposite  of  "a  lover  of  hospitality"  (v.  6);  so  Nabul  0 
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Ramnel  26.);  self-loving  and  Imperious;  such  a  spirit 
would  incapacitate  him  for  leading  a  willing  flock.  In- 
stead of  driving,  nor  given  to  wine — (Notes,  1  Timothy 
8.  3  8.)  not  given  to  filthy  lucre — not  making  the  Gos- 
pel a  means  of  gain  (1  Timothy  3.  8,  8).  In  opposition  to 
those  "  teaching  for  filthy  lucre's  sake"  (v.  11;  1  Timothy 
(.  5;  1  Peter  5.  2).  8.  lover  of  hospitality— needed  espe- 
cially In  those  days  (Romans  12. 13;  1  Timothy  3.  2;  He- 
brews 13.  2;  1  Peter  4.  9 ;  3  John  5).  Christians  travelling 
from  one  place  to  another  were  received  and  forwarded 
on  their  Journey  by  their  brethren,  lover  of  good  men 
—Greek,  "  a  lover  of  (all  that  Is)  good,"  men  or  things  (Phil- 
Ippians  4.  8,  9).  sober — towards  one's  self;  "discreet;" 
aelf-restrained"  [Alford.]  (Note,  1  Timothy  2.  9.)  Just 
—towards  men.  holy— towards  God  (Note,  1  Thessalonians 
t  10)  temperate  —  "  One  having  his  passions,  tongue, 
hand,  and  eyes,  at  command"  [Chrysostom];  "conti- 
nent." 9.  Holding  faut— Holding  firmly  to  (cf,  Matthew 
8.24;  Luke  16.  13).  the  faithful  — true  and  trustworthy 
(1  Timothy  1. 15).  -word  as  he  has  been  taught — lit.,  "  the 
word  (which  is)  according  to  the  teaching"  which  he  has 
received  (cf.  1  Timothy  4.6,  end;  2  Timothy  8.14).  by— 
translate  as  Greek,  "to  exhort  in  doctrine  (instruction) 
which  is  sound;"  sound  doctrine  or  instruction  is  the  ele- 
ment in  which  nis  exhorting  Is  to  have  place.  On  "  sound" 
(peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles),  see  1  Timothy  1. 10;  6. 
I.  convince  —  rather,  "reprove"  [Alfokd]  (d.  13).  10. 
unruly —  "Insubordinate."  and  —  Omitted  in  the  oldest 
M8S.  "  There  are  many  unruly  persons,  vain  talkers,  and 
deceivers ;"  "  unruly"  being  predicated  of  both  vain  talk- 
ers and  deceivers,  vain  talkers — opposed  to  "holding 
fast  the  faithful  word"  (v.  9).  "  Vain  jangling"  (1  Timothy 
L  6);  "foolish  questions,  unprofitable  and  vain"  (ch.  3. 
»).  The  source  of  the  evil  was  corrupted  Judaism  (v.  14). 
Many  Jews  were  then  living  in  Crete,  according  to  Jose- 
phus;  so  the  Jewish  leaven  remained  in  some  of  them 
after  conversion,  deceivers— lit.,  "deceivers of  the  minds 
of  others"  (Greek,  Galatlans  6.  3).  11.  mouths  .  .  .  stopped 
—lit.,  "muzzled,"  "bridled"  as  an  unruly  beast  (cf.  Psalm 
32.9).  who—  Greek,  "(seeing  that  they  are)  such  men  as;" 
or  "Inasmuch  as  they."  [Ellicott.]  subvert  .  .  .  houses 
— "  overthrowing"  their  "  faith"  (2  Timothy  2.  18).  "  They 
are  the  devil's  levers  by  which  be  subverts  the  houses  of 
God*  [Theophtlact].  for  nithy  lucre— (1  Timothy  3.  3, 
8;  6.  5.)  13.  One — Eplmenldes  of  Phsestus,  or  Gnossus,  In 
Crete,  about  600  b.  o.  He  was  sent  for  to  purify  Athens 
from  Its  pollution  occasioned  by  Cylon.  He  was  regarded 
aa  a  diviner  and  prophet.  The  words  here  are  taken  prob- 
ably from  his. treatise  "concerning  oracles."  Paul  also 
quotes  from  two  other  heathen  writers,  Aratus  (Acts  17. 
28)  and  Minandeb  (1  Corinthians  15.  88),  but  he  does  not 
honour  them  so  far  as  even  to  mention  their  names,  of 
themselves  .  .  .  their  own- which  enhances  his  author- 
ity as  a  witness.  "To  Cretanize"  was  proverbial  for  to 
Ue ;  as  "to  Corlnthianlze"  vas  for  to  be  dissolute,  alway 
liars — not  merely  at  times,  as  every  natural  man  Is.  Con- 
trast v.  2,  "God  that  cannot  lie."  They  love  "fables"  (v. 
14);  even  the  heathen  poets  laughed  at,  their  lying  asser- 
tion that  they  had  in  their  country  the  sepulchre  of  Jupi- 
ter, evil  beasts- rude,  savage,  cunning,  greedy.  Crete 
was  a  country  witnout  wild  beasts.  Eplruenldes'  sarcasm 
was  that  its  human  inhabitants  supplied  the  place  of  wild 
beasts,  slow  bellies — indolent  through  pampering  their 
bellies.  They  themselves  are  called  "  bellies,"  for  that  Is 
the  member  for  which  they  live  (Romans  16.  18;  Philip- 
plans  8. 19).  13.  This  witness— "This  testimony  (though 
coming  from  a  Cretan)  Is  true."  sharply  —  Gentleness 
would  not  reclaim  so  perverse  offenders,  that  they— that 
thtm  seduced  by  the  false  teachers  may  be  brought  back 
to  soundness  In  the  faith.  Their  malady  Is  strifes  about 
words  and  questions  (ch.  8.  9;  1  Timothy  6.  4).  14.  Jew- 
lab.  feblaa— (Not**,  I  Timothy  1.  4;  4.  7;  2  Timothy  4.  4.) 
These  formed  the  transition  stage  to  subsequent  Gnosti- 
cism; aa  yet  the  error  was  but  profitless,  and  not  tending 
to  godliness,  rather  than  openly  opposed  to  the  faith. 
— m  wand—en ts  af  men — as  to  ascetic  abstinence  (v.  15 ; 
stark  7.  7-i;  Oolonslans  2.  16,  20-23;  1  Timothy  4.  3).  that 
•wre  front  the  truth— whose  characteristic  is  that  they 
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turn  away  from  the  truth  (2  Timothy  4.  4).  15.  all  tbin^.. 
—external,  "are  pure"  in  themselves;  the  distinction  ot 
pureand  impure  Is  not  In  the  things,  but  in  the  disposition 
of  him  who  uses  them;  In  opposition  to  "the  command- 
ments of  men"  (v.  14),  which  forbade  certain  th  ngs  as  If 
Impure  intrinsically.  "To  the  pure"  Inwardly,  i. «.,  those 
purified  In  heart  by  faith  (Acts  15. 9 ;  Romans  14. 20 ;  1  Ti  uy 
othy  4. 8),  all  outward  things  are  pure ;  all  are  open  to 
their  use.  Sin  alone  touches  and  denies  the  soul  (Mat- 
thew 23.  26 ;  Luke  11.  41).  nothing  pure — either  within  oj 
without  (Romans  14.  23).  mind— their  mental  sense  and 
intelligence,  conscience — their  moral  consciousness  of 
the  conformity  or  discrepancy  between  their  motives  and 
acts  on  the  one  hand,  and  God's  law  on  the  other.  A 
conscience  and  a  mind  denied  are  represented  as  the 
source  of  the  errors  opposed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1 
Timothy  1. 19;  8.  9;  6.  5).  16.  They  profess  —  i.  e.,  make  a 
profession  acknowledging  God.  He  does  not  deny  their 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God,  but  that  they  practically 
know  Him.  deny  him  — The  opposite  of  the  previous 
"profess"  or  "confess"  Him  (1  Timothy  5.  8;  2  Timothy 
2.  12 ;  3.  5).  abominable  —  themselves,  though  laying  so 
much  stress  on  the  contracting  of  abomination  from  out- 
ward things  (cf.  Leviticus  11.  10-13;  Romans  2.  22).  diae- 
bedlenfr— to  God  (ch.  3.  3 ;  Ephesians  2. 2;  5.  6).  reprobate 
—rejected  as  worthless  when  tested  (Notes,  Romans  L.  98 
1  Corinthians  9.  27 ;  2  Timothy  8.  8). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-15.  Directions  to  Titus:  How  to  Exhort  Va 
rious  Classes  of  Believers:  The  Grace  of  God  n 
Christ  our  Grand  Incentive  to  Live  Godly.  1.  B« 
.  .  .  thou— In  contrast  to  the  reprobate  seducers  stig- 
matized ch.  1, 11, 15, 16.  "  He  deals  more  In  exhortations. 
because  those  intent  on  useless  questions  needed  chiefly 
to  be  recalled  to  the  study  of  a  holy,  moral  life;  for  noth- 
ing so  effectually  allays  men's  wandering  curiosity,  as  th€ 
being  brought  to  recognize  those  duties  in  which  thej 
ought  to  exercise  themselves."  [Calvin.]  speak— with- 
out restraint:  contrast  ch.  1. 11,  "mouths  .  .  .  stopped." 
doctrine—"  Instruction"  or  "  teaching."  3.  sober— trans 
lated  "vigilant,"  as  sober  men  alone  can  be,  1  Timothy  S. 
2.  Hut  " sober"  here  answers  to  "not  given  to  wine,"  e. 
3;  ch.  1.  7.  grave— "dignified:"  behaving  with  reverent 
■propriety,  temperate — "self-restrained:"  " discreet" [A_L- 
ford]  (ch.  1.  8;  1  Timothy  2.  9).  faith  .  .  .  charity  [love] 
.  .  .  patience— combined  in  1  Timothy  6. 11.  "  Faith,  hope 
charity"  (1  Corinthians  13.  13).  "Patience,"  Greek,  "en- 
during perseverance,"  is  the  attendant  on,  and  Is  sup- 
ported by,  "hope"  (1  Corinthians  13.  7;  1  Thessalonians  L 
3).  It  Is  the  grace  which  especially  becomes  old  men. 
being  the  fruit  of  ripened  experience  derived  from  trials 
overcome  (Romans  6.3).  3.  behaviour — "deportment. 
as  becometh  holiness — "  as  becometh  women  conse 
crated  to  God"[WAHLj:  being  by  our  Christian  calling 
priestesses  unto  God  (Ephesians  5.3;  1  Timothy  2.  10). 
"Observant  of  sacred  decorum."  [Bknqeju]  not  false 
accusers — not  slanderers:  a  besetting  sin  of  some  elderly 
women,  given  to  much  wine — the  besetting  sin  of  th« 
Cretans  (ch.  1.  12).  Lit.,  "  enslaved  to  much  wine."  Ad- 
diction to  wine  Is  slavery  (Romans  6.  16;  2  Peter  2.18) 
teachers— in  private:  not  in  public  (1  Corinthians  14.34; 
1  Timothy  2.  11,  12);  Influencing  for  good  the  younger 
women  by  precept  and  example.  4.  to  be  sober—  Greek, 
"self-restrained,"  "discreet:"  the  same  Greek  as  In  t>.  2, 
"  temperate."  But  see  Note ;  cf.  Note,  2  Timothy  1. 7.  Ax- 
ford  therefore  translates,  "That  they  school  [admonish 
In  their  duty]  the  young  women  to  be  lovers  of  their  hus- 
bands," <fcc.  (the  foundation  of  all  domestic  i:applness> 
It  was  Judicious  that  Titus,  a  young  man,  should  admon- 
ish the  young  women,  not  directly,  but  through  the  elder 
women.  5.  keepers  at  home — as  "guardians  of  th* 
house,"  as  the  Greek  expresses.  The  oldest  MSS.  read. 
"  Workers  at  home:"  active  in  household  duties  (Provertx 
7.  11 ;  1  Timothy  5.  13).  good—kind,  beneficent  (Matthew 
20.  15;  Romans  5.  7;  1  Peter  X  18).  Not  churlish  and  nig- 
gardly, whilst  thrifty  as  housewives,    obedient — rather 
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"submissive,"  as  the  Greek  Is  translated,  see  Notes,  Ephe- 
sians 5.  21,  22,  24.  their  own- marking  the  duty  of  sub- 
jection which  they  owe  them,  as  being  their  own  hus- 
bands (Ephesians  5.22;  Colossians  3.18).  blasphemed— 
"  evil  spoken  of."  That  no  reproach  maybe  cast  on  the 
Niospel,  through  the  inconsistencies  of  its  professors  (v.  8, 
L);  Romans  2.  24;  1  Timothy  5.  14;  6. 1).  "Unless  we  are 
rlrtuoua,  blasphemy  will  come  through  us  to  the  faith." 
Thkofhylact.]  6.  Yoanjf- Greek,  "The  younger  men." 
*ui>eir-ralnded— self-restrained.  [Alfobd.]  "Nothing  Is 
K  hard  at  this  age  as  to  overcome  pleasures  and  follies." 
(..aiiisoBTOM.J  7.  In—  With  respect  to  all  things,  thy- 
self a  pattern— though  but  a  young  man  thyself.  All 
teaching  is  useless,  unless  the  teacher's  example  confirm 
his  word.  In  doctrine— in  thy  ministerial  teaching  (show- 
ing) uncorruptness,  i.e.,  untainted  purity  of  motive  on  thy 
part  (cf.  2  Corinthians  11.  8),  so  as  to  be  "a  pattern"  to  all. 
As  "gravity,"  Ac,  refers  to  Titus  himself,  so  "  uncorrupt- 
ness;" though,  doubtless,  uncorruptness  of  the  doctrine 
will  be  sure  to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  Christian 
minister  being  of  simple,  unoorrupt  integrity  himself, 
gravity— dignified  seriousness  in  setting  forth  the  truth, 
sincerity— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  8.  speech— dis- 
course in  public  and  private  ministrations,  he  that  Is 
•f  the  contrary  part— the  adversary  (ch.  1.  9;  2  Timothy 
2.  26),  whether  he  be  heathen  or  Jew.  may  be  ashamed 
—put  to  confusion  by  the  power  of  truth  and  innocence 
(of.  c.  5, 10;  1  Timothy  5.  14;  6.  1).  no  evU  thing— in  our 
acts,  or  demeanour,  of  you— So  one  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
Other  very  old  MSS.  read,  "of  us,"  Christians,  9.  ser- 
vants— "slaves."  to  please  them  well— "to  give  satis- 
faction." (Auobd.j  To  be  complaisant  in  everything ;  to 
have  that  zealous  desire  to  gain  the  master's  good-will 
which  will  anticipate  the  master's  wish  and  do  even  more 
than  is  required.  The  reason  for  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  injunctions  to  slaves  to  subjection  (Ephesians  6.  5,  Ac. ; 
Colossians  8.  22;  1  Timothy  6. 1,  Ac;  1  Peter  2.  18)  was, 
that  in  no  rank  was  there  more  danger  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  equality  and  freedom  of  Christians  being 
misunderstood,  than  in  that  of  slaves.  It  was  natural  for 
the  slave  who  had  become  a  Christian,  to  forget  his  place 
and  put  himself  on  a  social  level  with  his  master.  Hence 
ihe  charge  for  each  to  abide  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  when  converted  (1  Corinthians  7.  20-24).  not  an- 
swering again — in  contradiction  to  the  master:  so  the 
Greek,  "  not  contradict; ng."  [Wahl.]  10.  Not  purloin- 
ing— Greek,  "Not  appropriating"  what  does  not  belong  to 
one.  It  means  "keeping  back"  dishonestly  or  deceit- 
fully (Acts  5.  2,  8).  showing— manifesting  in  acts,  all— 
all  possible,  good— really  good ;  not  so  in  mere  appear- 
ance (Ephesians  6.  5,  6 ;  Colossians  3. 22-24).  "  The  heathen 
do  not  judge  of  the  Christian's  doctrines  from  the  doc- 
trine, but  from  his  actions  and  life."  (Chkysostom.J 
Men  will  write,  fight,  and  even  die  for  ttteir  religion;  but 
how  few  live  for  It !  Translate,  "  That  thoy  may  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour  God,"  i.e.,  God  the  Father,  the 
originating  author  of  salvation  (cf.  Note,  1  Timothy  1.  1). 
God  deigns  to  have  His  Gospel-doctrine  adorned  even  by 
slaves,  who  are  regarded  by  the  world  as  no  better  than 
bui^its  of  burden.  "Though  the  service  be  rendered  to  an 
earthly  master,  the  honour  redounds  to  God,  as  the  ser- 
vant's good-will  flows  from  the  fear  of  God."  [Thkophy- 
bACT.]  Even  slaves,  low  as  Is  their  status,  should  not  think 
•he  influence  of  their  example  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
to  religion  :  how  much  more  those  in  a  high  position.  His 
love  in  being  "Our  Saviour"  is  the  strongest  ground  for 
our  adorning  His  doctrine  by  our  lives.  This  is  the  force 
of  "  For"  in  v.  11.  11.  the  grace  of  God — God's  gratuitous 
favour  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  hath  appeared — 
Greek,  "  hath  been  made  to  appear,"  or  "  shine  forth"  (Isaiah 
0>2;  Luke  L  79),  "hath  been  manifested"  (ch.  3.  4),  after 
having  been  long  hidden  in  the  loving  counsels  of  God 
(OoloMianl'l.  26;  2  Timothy  1.  9,  10).  The  Image  is  illus- 
trated Acta  27. 20.  The  grace  of  God  hath  now  been  embod- 
ied in  Jesus,  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  inani- 
Usted  as  the  "Sun  of  righteousness,"  "the  Word  made 
iosh„'  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  hence  termed  "  the  day" 
,7  Thossalonlans  6.  5, 8 :  there  is  a  doable  "  appearing,"  that 


of  "grace"  here,  that  of  "glory,"  »  13;  o, .  Romans  13  13) 
Connect  it  not  as  English  Version,  but,  "The  grace  . . .  th*< 
bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared,"  or  "been 
manifested"  (1  Timothy  2.  4;  4. 10).  Hence  God  is  calW*) 
"Our  Saviour"  (v.  10).  The  very  name  Jesus  means  tin 
same,  to  all — of  whom  he  enumerated  the  different  class>e» 
(v.  2-9):  even  to  servants;  to  us  Gentiles,  once  aliens  from 
God.  Hence  arises  our  obligation  to  all  men  (ch.  3. 2).  1& 
Teaching—  Greek,  "disciplining  us."  Grace  exercises 
discipline,  and  is  imparted  in  connection  with  disciplin- 
ing chastisements  (1  Corinthians  11.32;  Hebrews  12.  6,  7). 
The  education  which  the  Christian  receives  from  "the 
grace"  of  God  is  a  discipline  often  trying  to  flesh  and  blood : 
just  as  children  need  disciplining.  The  discipline  which 
it  exercises  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world  (Greek,  age,  or  course  of  things)  where  suoh  self-dis- 
cipline is  needed,  seeing  that  Its  spirit  is  opposed  to  God 
(ch.  1.  12, 16;  1  Corinthians  1.  20;  3. 18, 19):  in  the  coming 
world  we  may  gratify  every  desire  without  need  of  »el#- 
discipline,  because  all  desires  there  will  be  conformable 
to  the  will  of  God.  that—  Greek,  "in  order  that:"  the 
end  of  the  "  disciplining  "  is  "  in  order  that  .  .  .  we  may 
live  soberly,"  Ac.  This  point  is  lost  by  the  translation, 
"■teaching  us."  denying  .  .  .  lusts  — (Luke  9.  23.)  The 
Greek  aorist  expresses  "  denying  once  for  all."  We  deny 
them  when  we  withhold  our  consent  from  them,  when 
we  refuse  the  delight  which  they  suggest,  and  the  act  to 
which  they  solicit  us,  nay,  tear  them  up  by  the  roots  out 
of  our  soul  ana  mind  [St.  Bkrnand,  Serin.  11J.  worldly 
lusts— The  Greek  article  expresses,  "the  lusts  of  the 
world,"  "all  worldly  lusts"  [Alfokd]  (Galatians  5.  10; 
Ephesians  2.  3;  1  John  2.  15-17;  5.  19).  The  world  (cosmos] 
will  not  come  to  an  end  when  this  present  age  (won)  or 
course  of  things  shall  end.  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly— the  positive  side  of  the  Christian  character ; 
as  "denying  .  .  .  lusts"  was  the  negative.  "Soberly," 
i.  e.,  with  self-restraint,  in  relation  to  one's  self;  "right- 
eously  "  or  justly,  in  relation  to  our  neighbour ;  "godly" 
or  ■piously,  In  relation  to  God  (not  merely  amiably  and 
justly,  but  something  higher,  godly,  with  love  and  rever- 
ence toward  God).  These  three  comprise  our  "  disciplin- 
ing "  in  faith  and  love,  from  which  he  passes  to  hope  (v.  13). 
13.  (Fhlllppiaus  3.  20,  21.)  looking  for— with  constant 
expectation  (so  the  Greek)  and  with  joy  (Romans  8. 19).  This 
will  prove  the  antidote  to  worldly  lusts,  and  the  stimulus 
to  "  live  in  this  present  world  "  conformably  to  this  expec- 
tation. The  Greek  is  translated  "waiting  for"  in  Luke  1 
25.  that — Greek,  "the."  blessed — bringing  blessedness 
(Romans  4.  7,  8).  hope — i.  e.,  object  of  hope  (Romans  8.  24 ; 
Galatians  5.  5;  Colossians  1.  5).  the  glorious  appearing 
— There  is  but  one  Greek  article  to  both  "  hope  "  and  "  ap- 
pearing," which  marks  their  close  connection  (the  hope 
being  about  to  be  realized  only  at,  the  appearing  of  Christ). 
Translate,  "  llie  blessed  hope  and  manifestation  (cf.  JVots, 
v.  11)  of  tlie  glory."  The  Greek  lor  "manifestation "  U 
translated  "brightness,"  2  Thessalouians  2.  8.  As  Hi* 
"coming  "  (Greek,  parousia)  expresses  the  fact;  so  "  bright- 
ness, appearing,"  or  "manifestation"  (epiphaneia)  ex- 
presses His  personal  visibility  when  He  shall  come.  th« 
great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus — There  is  but  one 
Greek  article  to  "  God  "  and  "Saviour,"  which  shows  that 
both  are  predicated  of  one  and  the  same  Being,  "  Of  Him 
who  Is  at  ouce  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour."  Also  (2.) 
"appearing"  (epiphaneia)  is  never  by  Paul  predicated  of 
God  the  Father  (John  L  18;  1  Timothy  6.  10),  or  even  of 
"  His  glory  "  (as  Alfokd  explains  it) :  it  Is  invariably  ap- 
plied to  Oh.kist'8  coming,  to  which  (at  His  first  advent, oCi 
Timothy  1.  10)  the  kindred  verb  "appeared  "  (epephanee), 
v.  11,  refers  (1  Timothy  6.  14;  2  Timothy  4.  1,  8).  Atoo  (*4 
In  the  context  (t>.  11)  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Father, 
but  to  Christ  alone ;  and  here  there  is  no  occasion  for  ref- 
erence to  the  futlter  In  the  exigencies  of  the  oonVexi 
Also  (4.)  the  expression  "  great  God,"  as  appiled  to  Christ, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  context,  which  refers  to  tfu 
glory  of  His  appeanny ;  just  as  "  the  trae  God  "  is  predi- 
cated of  Christ,  1  John  5.  20.  The  phraae  occurs  now  haw 
else  la  the  New  Testament,  but  often  la  the  Old  Tacts 
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«*ct  lt0u(«roi]oiiiy  7.  21;  10  17,  predicated  of  Jehovah, 
WtM»,  a*  their  manifested  Lord,  led  the  Israelites  through 
(ha  wildernsaa,  doubtless  the  Second  Person  In  the  Trin- 
ity. Ballevers  now  look  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory,  Inasmuch  as  they  shall  share  In  it.  Even  the  So- 
•lalon  explanation,  making  "  the  great  God  "  to  be  the 
fkther,  "  oar  Saviour,"  the  Son,  places  God  and  Christ  on 
•n  oqwaX  relation  to  "  the  glory  "  of  the  future  appearing : 
a  fact  Incompatible  with  the  notion  that  Christ  Is  not 
Divine,  Indeed  it  would  be  blasphemy  so  to  couple 
any  mere  created  being  with  God.  14.  gave  himself— 
"The  forcible  'Himself,  His  whole  self,  the  greatest  gift 
aver  given,'  most  not  be  overlooked."  for  us—  Greek,  "in 
Mir  behalf."  redeem  m» — deliver  us  from  bondage  by  paging 
ike  price  of  His  precious  blood.  An  appropriate  image  in 
addressing  bond  servants  (v.  9, 10).  front  all  iniquity— 
the  eaaenoe  of  sin,  vie,  "transgression  of  the  law:"  in 
bondage  to  which  we  were  till  then.  The  aim  of  His  re- 
demption was  to  redeem  us,  not  merely  from  the  penalty, 
out  from  the  being  of  all  Iniquity.  Thus  be  reverts  to  the 
"  teaching  "  in  righteousness,  or  disciplining  effect  of  the 
^race  of  God  that  brlngeth  salvation  (v.  11,  12).  peculiar— 
peculiar ly  Bis  own,  as  Israel  was  of  old.  zealous — in  doing 
and  promoting  "  good  works."  13.  with  all  authority— 
translate,  "authoritattveness"  (cf.  "sharply,"  ch.  1.  18). 
fjnt  ■•  man  despise  thee— Speak  with  such  vigour  as  to 
command  respect  (1  Timothy  4.  12).  Warn  them  with 
such  authority  that  no  one  may  think  himself  above  (so 
the  Greek  lit.)  the  need  of  admonition.  [Tutmanh, 
Synonyms  Of  iV>u»  Testament.] 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ver.  1-1&.  What  Titus  is  to  Teach  Concerning 
Christians'  Behaviour  towards  thb  World:  How 
hb  is  to  Treat  Heretics  :  When  and  Where  he  is  to 
Meet  Paul.  Salutation.  Conclusion.  1.  Put  them 
In  mind— as  they  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  duty, 
though  knowing  it.  The  opposition  of  Christianity  to 
heathenism,  and  the  natural  disposition  to  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  under  the  Roman  empire  (of  whom  many  lived 
In  Crete),  might  lead  many  to  forget  practically  what  was 
a  recognised  Christian  principle  in  theory,  submission  to 
the  powers  that  be.  Dlodorus  Slculus  mentions  the  ten- 
donoy  of  the  Cretans  to  riotous  Insubordination,  prin- 
el  pal  ii  ten  .  .  .  powers—  Greek,  "  magistracies  .  .  .  author- 
ities." to  be  aubject — isillingly  (so  the  Greek),  to  obey— 
the  commands  of  "  magistrates :"  not  necessarily  imply- 
ing spontaneous  obedience.  Willing  obedience  is  implied 
In  "ready  to  every  good  work."  Cf.  Romans  13.  8,  as 
showing  that  obedience  to  the  magistracy  would  tend  to 
good  works,  since  the  magistrate's  aim  generally  is  to 
favour  the  good  and  punish  the  bad.  Contrast  "  disobe- 
dient "  (v.  8).  ».  To  speak  evil  of  no  man — especially, 
not  of  "  dignities  "  and  magistrates,  no  brawlers — "  not 
quarrelsome,"  not  attacking  others,  gentler — towards 
those  who  attack  us.  Yielding,  considerate,  not  nrglng 
one's  lights  to  the  uttermost,  but  forbearing  and  kindly 
[Note,  Phlllppians  4.  6).  Very  different  from  the  innate 
■greediness  and  spirit  of  aggression  towards  others  which 
jbaracterized  the  Cretans,  showing— in  acts,  all— all 
possible,  metkiiiw- (Note,  2  Corinthians  10. 1) — the  oppo- 
site of  passionate  severity,  unto  all  men— The  duty  of 
Christian  conduct  towards  all  men  is  the  proper  conse- 
quence of  the  universality  of  God's  grace  to  all  men,  so 
aflen  set  forth  in  the  pastoral  Epistles.  3.  For — our 
own  past  sins  should  lead  us  to  be  lenient  towards  those 
of  others.  "  Despise  none,  for  such  wast  thou  also,"  as 
the  penitent  thief  said  to  his  fellow-thief,  "  Dost  thou  not 
Fear  God  .  .  .  seeing  that  thou  art  In  the  same  condemna- 
tion." wa— Christians,  were — Contrast  v.  i,  "  But  when," 
*c,  t.  «.,  now:  a  favourite  contrast  in  Paul's  writing,  that 
between  our  past  state  by  nature,  and  our  present  state  of 
.•leltverance  from  It  by  grace.  As  God  treated  us,  we  ought 
I©  treat  our  neighbour,  sometimes — once,  foolish — Want- 
nx  right  rsason  In  our  course  of  living.  Irrational.  The 
araot  picture  of  human  life  without  grace.  Grace  is  the 
*n»*  ratnody  even  for  foolishness,  dlaobedlent — to  God. 
CH 


deceived— leu  astray.  The  same  Greek,  "  out  of  the  way, 
Hebrews  5.  2.  serving—  Greek,  "  in  bondage  to,"  "  servin* 
as  slaves."  divers — the  cloyed  appetite  craves  constant 
variety,  pleasures— of  the  flesh,  malice— malignity 
hateful  .  .  .  hating— Correlatives.  Provoking  the  hatred 
of  others  by  their  detestable  character  and  conduct,  and 
in  turn  hating  them.  4.  To  show  how  little  reason  the 
Cretan  Christians  had  to  be  proud  of  themselves,  and  de- 
spise others  not  Christians  (Notes,  v.  2,  3).  It  is  to  the 
"kindness  and  love  of  God,"  not  to  their  own  merits,  thai 
they  owe  salvation,  kindness —  Greek,  "goodness,"  "bo- 
nignity,"  which  manifests  His  grace,  love  .  .  .  toward 
man— teaching  us  to  have  such  "love  (benevolence)  to- 
ward man"  (Greek, philanthropy),  "showing  all  meekness 
unto  all  men"  (v.  2),  even  as  God  had  "toward  man"  (ch.  Z 
11) ;  opposed  to  the  "  hateful  and  hating"  characteristic* 
of  unrenewed  men,  whose  wretchedness  moved  God's  b» 
nevolent  kindness,  of  God  our  Saviour — Greek,  "  of  oui 
Saviour  God,"  vit.,  the  Father  (ch.  1.  3),  who  "saved  us" 
(v.  5)  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour"  (v.  8).  appeared 
—Greek,  "  was  made  to  appear;"  was  manifested.  5.  Wol 
by—  Greek,  "Out  of;"  "not  as  a  result  springing  from 
works,"  Ac.  of  righteousness  —  Greek,  "in  righteous- 
ness," i.  «..  wrought  in  a  state  of  righteousness ;  as  "deeds 
.  .  .  wrought  in  God."  There  was  an  utter  absence  in  us 
of  the  element  ("righteousness")  In  which  alone  righteous 
works  could  be  done,  and  so  necessarily  an  absence  of  the 
works.  "  We  neither  did  works  of  righteousness,  nor 
were  saved  in  consequence  of  them;  but  His  goodness  did 
the  whole."  [Theophylact.]  we — emphatically  opposed 
to  "  His."  mercy— the  prompting  cause  of  our  salvation 
individually :  "  Jn  pursuance  of  His  mercy."  His  kindness 
and  love  to  man  were  manifested  in  redemption  once  for 
all  wrought  by  Him  for  mankind  generally ;  His  mercy  is 
the  prompting  cause  for  our  individual  realization  of  it. 
Faith  is  pre-supposed  as  the  instrument  of  our  being 
"saved;"  our  being  so,  then,  is  spoken  of  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Faith  is  not  mentioned,  but  only  God's  part, 
as  Paul's  object  here  is  not  to  describe  man's  new  state 
but  the  saving  agency  of  God  in  bringing  about  that  state 
independent  of  all  merit  on  the  man's  part  (Note,  v.  4).  by— 
Greek,  "through;"  by  means  of.  the  washing— rather, 
"  the  laver,"  i.  e.,  the  baptismal  font,  or  lavatory,  of  re- 
generation— designed  to  be  the  visible  Instrument  of  re- 
generation. "  The  apostles  are  wont  to  draw  an  argument 
from  the  sacraments  to  prove  the  thing  therein  signified, 
because  it  ought  to  be  a  recognized  principle  among  the 
godly,  that  God  does  not  mark  us  with  empty  signs,  but 
by  His  power  Inwardly  makes  good  what  he  demonstrates 
by  the  outward  sign.  Wherefore  baptism  is  congruously 
and  truly  called  the  laver  of  regeneration.  We  must  con- 
nect the  sign  and  thing  signified,  so  as  not  to  make  the 
sign  empty  and  Ineffectual ;  and  yet  not,  for  the  sake  of 
honouring  the  sign,  to  detract  from  the  Holy  Spirit  what 
is  peculiarly  His"  [Calvin]  (1  Peter  3.  21).  Adult  candi- 
dates for  baptism  are  presupposed  to  have  had  repentance 
and  faith  (for  Paul  often  assumes  in  faith  and  charity  that 
those  addressed  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  though  in  fact 
some  of  them  were  not  so,  1  Corinthians  6. 11),  In  which 
case  baptism  would  be  the  visible  "  laver  of  regeneration *' 
to  t>.em,  "faith  being  thereby  confirmed,  and  grace  in- 
creased, by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God"  (Church  of  England, 
Article  27).  Infants  are  charitably  presumed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  grace  in  connection  with  their  Christian  descent, 
in  answer  to  the  believing  prayers  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians presenting  them  for  baptism,  which  grace  Is  visibly 
sealed  and  Increased  by  baptism,  "  the  larer  of  regenera- 
tion." They  are  presumed  to  be  then  regenerated,  until 
years  of  developed  consciousness  prove  whether  they 
have  been  actually  so  or  not.  "  Born  of  (from)  water  and 
(no  'of '  in  Greek)  the  Spirit."  The  Word  is  the  remote  and 
anterior  Instrument  of  the  new  birth ;  Baptism  the  prox- 
imate instrument.  The  Word,  the  Instrument  to  the  t>uH- 
vidual;  Baptism,  in  relation  to  the  Society  of  Christiana. 
The  laver  of  cleansing  stood  outside  the  door  of  the  lAber- 
nacle,  wherein  the  priest  had  to  wash  before  entering  the 
Holy  Place;  so  we  must  wash  In  the  laver  of  regeneration 
before  we  ?an  enter  the  Church,  whose  members  asr  "a 
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"uyai  priesthood."     "Baptism  by  the  Spirit"  (whereof 
«r»ter-baptl*m  is  the  designed  accompanying  seal)  makes 
She  difference  between  Christian  baptism  and  that  of 
/otm.    As  Paul  presupposes  the  outward  Church  Is  the 
risible  community  of  the  redeemed,  so  he  speaks  of  bap- 
tism on  the  supposition  that  it  answers  to  its  Idea ;  that 
all  that  is  Inward  belonging  to  Its  completeness  accom- 
panied the  outward.    Hence  he  here  asserts  of  outward 
lj»?t!sru  whatever  Is  Involved  in  the  believing  appropri- 
ation of  the  Divine  facts  which  it  symbolizes,  whatever  Is 
v&J  «ed  when  baptism  fully  corresponds  to  Its  original 
lexign.    So  Oalatlans  8.27;  language  holding  good  only 
of  those  In  whom  the  inward  living  communion  and  out- 
ward baptism  coalesce.    "  Saved  us"  applies  fully  to  those 
truly  regenerate  alone ;  in  a  general  sense  It  may  Include 
ais.uy  who,  though  put  within  reach  of  salvation,  shall 
not  Anally  be  saved.    "Regeneration"  occurs  only  once 
uore  In  New  Testament,  Matthew  19.  28,  i.  «.,  the  new  birth 
V  the  heaven  and  earth  at  Christ's  second  coining  to  renew 
all  material  things,  the  human  body  included,  when  the 
M-eature,  now  travailing  in  labour-throes  to  the  blrta, 
■hall  oe  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  Into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    Regeneration, 
which  now  begins  in  the  believer's  soul,  shall  then  be  ex- 
tended to  his  body,  and  thence  to  ah  creatiou.    and  re- 
n«wing — not  "the  laver  ('washing')  of   renewing,"   but 
'and   by  the  renewing,"  Ac.,  following  "saved  us."    To 
«»ke  "  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  follow  "the  laver," 
vould  destroy  the  balance  of  the  clauses  of  the  sentence, 
aid   would  make  baptism  the  seal,  not  only  of  regen- 
mition,  but  also  of  the  subsequent  process  of  progressive 
vmtcttfleatiom  ("  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost").    Regenera- 
tion is  a  thing onoe  for  all  done;  renewing  is  a  process  dally 
jtroceeding.    As  "the  washing,"  or  "laver,"  Is  connected 
with  " regeneration,"  so  the  "  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

*  connected  with  "shed  on  us  abundantly"  (v.  6).  6. 
Which— The  Holy  Ghost,  he  shed— Greefc,  "  poured  out;-' 
aot  only  on  the  Church  In  general  at  Pentecost,  but  also 

*  on  us"  Individually.  ThlB  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  com- 
?r»hen  is  the  grace  received  before,  in,  and  subsequently 
to  baptism,  abundantly— GreeJfc,  "richly"  (Colosslans  8. 
xtfc.  through  Jesus  Christ-  -the  channel  and  Mediator  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Saviour— immediately; 
*s  the  Father  Is  mediately  "our  Saviour."  The  Father  is 
(he  author  of  our  salvation,  and  saves  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 
?.  That,  dec— the  purpose  which  He  aimed  at  in  having 
"saved  us"  '*.  $),  vit.,  "That  being  (having  been)  Justified 

accounted  righteous  through  faith  at  our  '  regeneration,' 
*nd  made  righteous  by  the  daily  'renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost')  by  His  grace  (as  opposed  to  works,  v.  5)  we  should 
be  made  heirs."  his  grace  —  Greek,  "the  grace  of  the 
former,"  i,  «.,  God  (v.  4 ;  Romans  5.  16).  heirs — (Galatlans 
S.  28.)  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life — ch.  1.  2, 
and  also  the  position  of  the  Greek  words,  con  fir  m  English 
Version,  i.  «^  agreeably  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life;  the 
sternal  Inheritance  fully  satisfying  the  hope.  Kenqel, 
Elucott,  Ac,  explain  It,  "  heir*  of  eternal  life.  In  the  way 
of  hope,"  i.  e.,  not  yet  in  actual  possession.  Such  a  blessed 
ktrpe,  which  once  was  not  possessed,  will  lead  a  Christian 
to  practice  holiness  and  meekness  toward  others,  the 
lesson  especially  needed  by  the  Cretans.  8.  Greek, 
"faithful  Is  the  saying."  A  formula  peculiar  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Here  "the  saying"  is  the  statement 
(».  4-7)  as  to  the  gratuitousness  of  God's  gift  of  salva- 
tion. Answering  to  the  "Amen."  these  things,  Ac. 
Greek,  "Concerning  these  things  (the  truths  dwelt  on,  v.  4-7 ; 
not  as  English  Version,  what  follow),  I  will  that  thou  af- 
firm (insist)  strongly  and  persistently,  in  order  that  they  who 
Have  believed  God  (the  Greek  for  '  believed  in  God  '  Is  dif- 
ferent, John  14.  L  '  They  who  have  learnt  to  credit  God ' 
In  what  He  salth)  may  be  careful  ('  solicitously  sedulous ;' 
<HHgenoe  is  necessary)  to  maintain  (lit.,  'to  set  before  them- 
selves so  as  to  sustain  ')  good  works."  No  longer  applying 
their  eetre  to  '•  unprofitable  "  and  unpractical  speculations 
bv  9C      these  things— Then*  tesults  of  doctrine  ("good 


works  ")  are  "  good  and  profitable  unto  men,"  whereas  m 
such  practical  results  flow  from  "  foolish  questions."    8a 
Gbotiub  and  Wiesiwqer.  But  A  lford,  to  avoid  the  tau- 
tology, "these  (good  works)  are  good  unto  men,"  explains, 
"  these  truths  "  (v.  4-7).    9.  foolish—  Greek,  "  Insipid ;"  pro- 
ducing no  moral  fruit.    "  Vain  talkers."    genealogies— 
—akin  to  the  "fables  "  (see  Note,  1  Timothy  1.  4).    Not  so 
much  direct  heresy  as  yet  Is  here  referred  to,  as  profitless 
discussions  about  genealogies  of  ceons,  &c,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  Gnosticism.    Synagogue  discourses  wert 
termed  daraschoth,  i.  «.,  discussions.    Cf.  "  disputer  of  this 
world  (Greek,  dispensation)."    strivings  about  the  law— 
about  the  authority  of  the   "commandments  of  men," 
Which  they  sought  to  confirm  by  the  law  (ch.  1.  14;  Note,  1 
Timothy  1.  7),  and  about  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  law  In  connection  with  the  "  genealo- 
gies."   avoid — stand  aloof  from.    Same  Greek,  as  In  Note,  2 
Timothy  2.  16.   10.  heretic—  Greek  heresy,  originally  meant 
a  division  resulting  from  Individual  self-will;   the  Indi- 
vidual doing  and  teaching  what  he  chose  Independently 
of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church.    In  oourse  of 
time  it  came  to  mean  definitely  "  heresy  "  in  the  modern 
sense;  and  in  the  later  Epistles  It  has  almost  assumed 
this  meaning.    The  heretics  of  Crete,  when  Titus  wa* 
there,  were  In  doctrine  followers  of  their  own  self-willed 
"  questions  "  reprobated  In  v.  9,  and  immoral  In  practice. 
reject — decline, avoid;  not  formal  excommunication, but, 
"  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,"  either  In  admoni- 
tion or  Intercourse.    11.   Is  .  .  .  subverted—"  is   become 
perverse."    condemned  of  himself— He  cannot  say,  no 
one  told  him  better;  continuing  the  same  after  frequent 
admonition  he  Is  self-condemned.  "  He  slnneth  "  wilfully 
against  knowledge.    13.  When  I  shall  send  [have  sent] 
Artemas  or  Tychicus— to  supply  thy  place  In  Crete.    Ar- 
temas  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  bishop  of  Lystra, 
Tychicus  was  sent  twice  by  Paul  from  Rome  to  Lesser 
Asia  in  his  first  Imprisonment  (which  shows  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  become  Titus'  successor  in  Crete) 
Ephesians  6.  21 ;  and  In  his  second,  2  Timothy  4. 12.  Tradi- 
tion makes  him  subsequently  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in 
Bithynla.  Nicopolis— "  The  city  of  victory,"  called  so  from 
the  battle  of  Actlum,  in  Epirus.  This  Epistle  was  probably 
written  from  Corinth  In  the  autumn.    Paul  purposed  a 
journey  through  CEtolla  and  Acarnaula,  into  Epirus,  and 
there  "  to  winter."    See  my  Introduction  to  the  pastoral 
Epistles.     13.  Bring  ...  on  their  journey— Enable  them 
to  proceed  forward  by  supplying  necessaries  for  their 
Journey.    Zenas — the  contracted  form  of  Zenodorus.  law. 
yer— A  Jewish  "scribe,"  who,  when  converted,  still  re- 
tained the  title  from  his  former  occupation.  A  civil  lawyer. 
A  polios — with  Zenas,  probably  the  bearers  of  this  Epistle, 
In  1  Corinthians  16.  12,  Apollos  is  mentioned  as  purposing 
to  visit  Corinth;  his  now  being  at  Corinth  (on  the  theory 
of  Paul  being  at  Corinth  when  he  wrote)  accords  with  this 
purpose.    Crete  would  be  on  his  way  either  to  Palestine  or 
his  native  place,  Alexandria.    Paul  and  Apollos  thus  ap- 
pear In  beautiful  harmony  In  that  very  city  where  their 
names  had  been  formerly  the  watchword  of  unchristian 
party  work.    It  was  to  avoid  this  party  rivalry  that  ApoV- 
los  formerly  was  unwilling  to  visit  Corinth,  though  Paul 
desired  him.    Hipfolytus  mentions  Zenas  as  one  of  the 
Seventy,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Dlospolls.    14.  And  . . . 
also — Greek,  "  But .  .  .  also."    Not  only  thou,  but  let  others 
also  of  "our  "  fellow-believers  (or  "  whom  we  have  gained 
over  at  Crete  ")  with  thee,    for  necessary  uses — to  supply 
the  necessary  wanlsot  Christian  missionaries  and  b  ethren, 
according  as  they  stand  in  need  in  their  journeys  for  th« 
Lord's  cause.  Cf.  ch.  1.8,  "a  lover  of  hospitality."  15.  Greet 
—"Salute  them  that  love  us  In  the  faith."  All  at  Crete  nad 
not  this  love  rooted  in  faith,  the  true  bond  of  fellowship.  A 
salutation  peculiar  to  this  Epistle,  such  as  no  forger  would 
have  used.  Grace— Greek.  "  The  grace,"  viz.,  of  God.  with 
you  all— not  that  the  Epistle  Is  addressed  to  ad  the  Cre> 
tan  Christians,  but  Titus  would  naturally  Impart  it  to  ha 
flock. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  IAUL  TO 


PHILEMON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


x*»«  testimonies  to  It*  authenticity  are — ORrGEN,  Homily  19,  on  Jerem.,  vol.  I.,  p.  1K6,  Ed.  Huet.,  cites  it  i*<  th«  .«&<*.*. 
*f  Paul  to  Philemon  concerning  Onbsimtjs;  Tertullian,  against  Marcion,  5.  21,  "The  brevity  of  this  Epistle  la  tht 
sole  cause  of  its  escaping  tbe  falsifying  bands  of  Marcion ;"  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  3.  25,  mentions  it  ainou* 
"  the  universally  acknowledged  Epistles  of  tbe  canon;"  Jkkome,  Prooeinium  in  Philemonem,  vol.  iv.,  p.  442,  argues  foi 
It  against  those  who  objected  to  its  canonicity  on  tbe  ground  of  its  subject  being  beneath  an  apostle  to  write  about 
Ionatius,  Eph.  2.,  and  Magnet,  12,  seems  to  allude  to  Philemon  20.  Of.  Epistle  to  Polyoahp  (oh.  1.  and  8).  Its  brevity 
la  the  cause  of  its  not  being  often  quoted  by  the  Fathers.  Palby,  Home  Paulinas,  has  shown  striking  proofs  of  its  au- 
thenticity in  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  It  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosslans. 

Place  and  Tims  of  Writing.— This  Epistle  Is  closely  linked  with  the  Epistle  to  tne  Colosslans.  Both  were  carried 
by  the  same  bearer,  Onesimus  (with  whom,  however,  Tychicus  is  Joined  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Colosslans),  Colosslans 
4. 9.  The  persons  sending  salutations  are  the  same,  except  one,  Jesus  called  Justus  (Colosslans  4. 11).  In  both  alike 
Archippus  is  addressed  (v.  2;  Colosslans  4. 17).  Paul  and  Timothy  stand  In  tbe  headings  of  both.  And  In  both  Paul 
appears  as  a  prisoner  (v.  9 ;  Colosslans  4. 18).  Hence  It  follows,  It  was  written  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Epistle 
to  tbe  Colosslans  (which  was  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheslans),  viz.,  at  Rome,  during  Paul's  first 
Imprisonment,  a.  d.  61  or  62. 

Object.— Onesimus,  of  Colosse  ("  one  of  yon,"  Colosslans  4. 9),  slave  of  Philemon,  had  fled  from  his  master  to  Roma, 
after  having  probably  defrauded  him  (v.  18).  He  there  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul,  and  being  lndnoed 
by  him  to  return  to  his  master,  he  was  furnished  with  this  Epistle,  recommending  him  to  Philemon's  favourable  re- 
ception, as  being  now  no  longer  a  mere  servant,  bat  also  a  brother  In  Christ.  Paul  ends  by  requesting  Philemon  to 
prepare  him  a  lodging,  as  he  trusted  soon  to  be  set  free  and  visit  Colosse.  This  Epistle  is  addressed  also  to  Apphim, 
■apposed  from  its  domestio  subject  to  have  been  Philemon's  wife,  and  Archippus  (a  minister  of  the  Colossian  Church, 
Colossi  ans  4. 17),  for  the  same  reason,  supposed  to  be  a  near  relative  and  Inmate. 

Oneslmns  in  the  Apostolical  Canons  (78),  is  said  to  have  been  emancipated  by  als  master.  The  Apostolical  Con* 
■tltntlons  (7.  46)  state  that  he  was  consecrated  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Berea,  in  Macedonia,  and  that  he  was  martyred  at 
Rome.    Ignatius,  Epistola  ad  Epherum,  ch.  1.,  speaks  of  blm  as  bishop  of  the  Epheslans. 

Style.— It  has  been  happily  termed,  from  its  graceful  and  delicate  nrbanity,  "the  polite  Epistle."  Yet  there  t& 
nothing  of  Insincere  compliment,  miscalled  politeness  by  the  world.  It  is  manly  and  straightforward,  without  mis- 
representation or  suppression  of  facts;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  most  captlvatlngly  persuasive.  Alford  quotes 
Luther's  eloquent  description,  "This  Epistle  showeth  a  right,  noble,  lovely  example  of  Christian  lore.  Here  we  ser 
bow  St.  Paul  layeth  himself  out  for  the  poor  Onesimus,  and  with  all  his  means  pleadoth  his  cause  with  his  master 
and  so  setteth  himself  as  if  he  were  Onesimus,  and  had  himself  done  wrong  to  Philemon.  Yet  all  this  doeth  he,  no4 
with  force,  as  if  he  had  right  thereto,  but  he  stripped  himself  of  his  right,  and  thus  euforceth  Philemon  to  forego  Ms 
right  also.  Even  as  Christ  did  for  us  with  God  the  Father,  thus  also  doth  St,  Paul  for  Onesimus  with  Philemon  •  Jew 
Christ  also  stripped  Himself  of  His  right,  and  by  love  and  humility  enforced  (?)  the  Father  to  lay  aside  His  wrath 
and  power,  and  to  take  us  to  His  grace  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who  lovingly  pleadeth  our  cause,  and  with  all  His  aeart 
kayeth  Himself  out  for  us;  for  we  are  all  His  Onesimi,  to  my  thinking." 


Ver.  1-25.  Address.  Thanksgiving  for  Philemon's 
Love  and  Faith.  Intercession  for  Onesimus.  Con- 
cluding Request  and  Salutations.  This  Epistle 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  highest  wisdom  as  to  the  man- 
near  In  which  Christians  ought  to  manage  social  affairs 
on  more  exalted  principles.  1.  prl»onor  of  Jesus  Christ 
—one  whom  Christ's  cause  has  made  a  prisoner  (cf.  "  in 
the  bonds  of  the  Gospel,"  v.  13).  He  does  not  call  himself, 
*-*  In  other  Epistles,  "  Paul  an  apostle,"  as  he  is  writing 
aunlllarly,  notauthorltatlvely.  our  .  .  .  fellow-labourer 
—In  building  up  the  Church  at  Colosse,  while  we  were  at 
Kphems.  See  my  Introduction  to  Colosslans.  2.  Apphla 
—The  Latin  "Appla,"  Either  the  wife  or  some  close 
relative  of  Philemon.  She  and  Archippus,  If  they  had 
not  belonged  to  his  family,  would  not  have  been  In- 
cluded with  Philemon  In  the  address  of  a  letter  on  a 
aomestio  matter.  Archippus — a  minister  of  tbe  Colos- 
«i;ii>  Chirch  (Colosslans  4. 17).  fellow-noidler — (2  Timo- 
thy 2.  8.)  Church  in  thy  house—  In  the  absence  of  a 
regular  Church  building,  the  houses  of  particular  saints 
▼ere  used  for  that  purpose.  Observe  8t.  Paul's  tact  in 
associating  with  Philemon  those  associated  by  kindred 
or  Christian  brotherhood  with  his  house,  and  not  going 
Beyond  it,  4.  always— Joined  by  Ai.ford  with  "  I  thank 
my  God."  5.  Hearing— The  ground  of  his  thanksgiving. 
't  Is  a  delicate  murk  of  authenticity,  that  he  says  "  hear- 
ing" as  to  churches  and  persons  whom  he  had  not  seen  or 
▼'sited.  Now  Colosse,  Philemon's  resldenoe.  b»  bad 
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never  yet  seen.  Yet  v.  ltt  here  Implies  that  Philemon  was 
his  convert.  Philemon,  doubtless,  was  converted  at 
Epbesus,  or  in  some  other  place  where  he  met  Paul. 
love  and  faith— The  theological  order  is  first  faith,  then 
love,  the  fruit  of  faith.  But  he  purposely  puts  Philemon  & 
love  In  the  first  place,  as  It  Is  to  an  act  of  love  that  he  iu 
exhorting  him.  toward  .  .  .  toward — Different  Great* 
words:  towards  .  .  .  unto.  Towards  implies  simply  direc- 
tion; unto,  to  the  advantage  of.  6.  That,  Ac— The  alia 
of  my  thanksgiving  and  prayers  for  thee  is,  in  order  thu* 
the,  &c.  the  communication  of  thy  faith — the  imparting 
of  it  and  its  fruits  (viz.,  acts  of  love  and  beneficence  :  as  He- 
brews 13.  16,  "To  communicate,"  i.e.,  to  Impart  a  share) 
to  others;  or,  the  liberality  to  others  flowing  from  thy  faith  («u 
the  Greek  Is  translated,  "liberal  distribution,"  2  Corin- 
thians 9.  13).  effectual  by— Greek,  "in:"  the  element  i« 
which  bis  liberality  had  place,  t.  e.,  may  be  proved  by  act* 
in,  <*c.  acknowledging—  Greek,  "tbe  thorough  know- 
ledge," t.  e.,  the  experimental  or  practical  recognition,  of 
mT«ry  good  thing  which  Is  In  yon— The  oldest  MHH. 
read,  "which  is  In  cs,"  i.  e.,  the  practical  recognition 
of  every  grace  which  Is  In  us  Christians,  In  so  far  as  we 
realize  the  Christian  character.  In  short,  that  thy  faith 
may  by  acts  be  proved  to  be  "a  faith  which  worketh  ty 
love."  in  Christ  Jesus — rather  as  Greek,  "  unto  Christ 
Jesus,"  i,  «.,  to  the  glory  of  Christ  Jerus.  Two  of  the  oldest 
MBH.  omit  "Jesus,"  This  verse  answers  to  v.  5.  •  Thjr 
love  and  Caith  toward  ait  saints:"   Paul  never  cease*  '• 


PHILEMON. 


mention  him  In  his  prayers,  In  order  that  his  faith  may 
•till  farther  show  its  power  In  bis  relation  to  others,  by 
exhibiting  every  grace  which  Is  In  Christians  to  the  glory 
af  Christ.    Thus  he  paves  the  way  for  the  request  in  be- 
half of  Ouesimus.   7.  For— A  reason  for  the  prayer,  v.  4-6. 
nre  have-Greefc,  "we  had."     joy    and    consolation- 
Joined   in  2   Corinthians  7.  4.    saints  are  refreshed  by 
thee—  his  house  was  open  to  them,    brother— pnt  last,  to 
xmoliiotte  his  favourable  attention  to  the  request  which 
2>i.">wa,    8.  Wherefore—  Because  of  my  love  to  thee,  I 
prefer  to  "beseech,"  rather  than  "enjoin,"  or  authorita- 
Uvelt,  nonnnand.    I  might  .  .  .  enjoin— In  virtue  of  the 
obligation  to  obedience  which  Philemon  lay  under  to  Paul, 
as  having  been  converted  through  his  Instrumentality. 
m  Christ— the  element  in  which  his  boldness  has  place. 
9.  tbr  love's  take- mine  to  thee,  and  [what  ought  to  be] 
thine  to  Onesimus.    Or,  that  Christian  love  of  which 
thou  showest  so  bright  an  example  (v.  7).    being  such 
an  one— Explain,  Being  such  a  one  as  tbou  knowest  me 
to  be,  vis.,  Paul  (the  founder  of  so  many  churches,  and  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  and  thy  father  In  the  faith)  the  aged  (a 
circumstance  calculated  to  secure  thy  respect  for  any- 
thing I  request),  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  strongest  claim  I  have  on  thy  regard :  If  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  In  consideration  of  this,  through  commis- 
eration gratify  me).    10.  I  beseech  thee— Emphatically 
repeated  from  v.  9.    In  the  Greek,  the  name  "Onesimus" 
Is  skilfully  put  last ,  he  puts  first  a  favourable  descrip- 
tion of  him  before  he  mentions  the  name  that  had  fallen 
Into  so  bad  repute  with  Philemon.    "I  beseech  thee  for 
my  son,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Onesimus." 
Scripture  does  not  sanction  slavery,  but  at   the  same 
time  does  not  begin  a  political  crusade  against  it.    It 
sets  forth  principles  of  love  to  our  fellowmen  which  were 
sure  (as  they  have  done)  in  due  time  to  undermine  and 
overthrow  it,  without  violently  convulsing  the  then  ex- 
isting political  fabric,  by  stirring  ud  slaves  against  their 
masters.    11.  Which  .  .  .  was  .  .      unprofitable — Bely- 
ing his  name  Onesimus,  which  means  profitable.  Not  only 
was    he   unprofitable,   but    positively    injurious,   having 
"  wronged"  his  master.    Paul  uses  a   mild  expression. 
iow  profitable — Without  godliness  a  man  is  in  no  sta- 
tion.   Profitable  in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  temporal  things. 
13.  mine  own  bowels — as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  heart. 
[Aijtobd.]    Cf.».  17,  "as  myself."    The  object  of  my  most 
Intense  affection  as  that  of  a  parent  for  a  child.    13.  I— 
Kmphatlcal.    I  for  my  part.    Since  J  had  such  Implicit 
trust  in  him  as  to  desire  to  keep  him  with  me  for  his  ser- 
vices, thou  mayest.    I  would   have  retained — Different 
Greek  from  the  "  would,"  v.  14,  "  I  could  have  wished,"  "  I 
was  minded"  here;  but  "I  w&b  not  willing,"  <fec.,t>.  14.  in  thy 
•tead— that  he  might  supply  In  your  place  all  the  services 
to  me  which  yon,  If  you  were  here,  would  render  in  virtue 
of  the  love  you  bear  to  me  (v.  19).   bonds  of  the  Gospel— my 
bonds  endured  for  the  Gospel's  sake  (v.  9),    14.  without 
thy  mind — i.  e.,  consent,    should  not  be  as — "  should  not 
appear  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  of  free  will."    Had 
Paul  kept  Onesimus,  however  willing  to  gratify  Paul,  in 
tact,  Philemon  might  be,  he  would  have  no  opportunity 
given  him  of  showing  he  was  so,  his  leave  not  having 
been  asked.    18.  perhaps— speaking  in  human  fashion, 
yet  as  one  believing  that  God's  Providence  probably  (for 
we  cannot  dogmatically  define  the  hidden  purposes  of 
God  In  providence)  overruled  the  past  evil  to  ultimately 
greater  good  to  him.    This  thought  would  soften  Phile- 
mon's indignation  at  Onesimus'  past  offence.    So  Joseph 
In  Genesis  45.  5.    departed— lit.,  "was  parted  from  thee:" 
a  softening  term  for  "ran  away,"  to  mitigate  Philemon's 
wrath,    receive  him—  Greek,  Have  him  for  thyself  in  full 
sesamion  (note,  Phillpplans  4. 18).    The  same  Greek  as  lu 
Mattuew  ft  &    tor  ever— In  this  life  and  In  that  to  oomi 


(cf.  Exodus  21.  0).    Onesimus'  time  of  absence,  uowsva 
long,  was  but  a  short  "hour"  (so  Greek)  compared  wit* 
the  everlasting  devotion  henceforth  binding  him  to  his 
master.    16.  No  longer  as  a  mere  servant  or  slave  (though 
still  he  Is  that),  but  above  a  servant,  so  that  thou  shall 
derive  from  him  not  merely  the  services  of  a  slave,  bul 
higher  benefits:  a  servant  "in  the  flesh,"  he  is  a  broihe* 
"lu  the  Lord."    beloved,  specially  to  me— who  am  his 
spiritual  father,  and  who  have  experienced  his  faithful 
attentions.    Lest  Philemon  should  dislike  Onesimus  belns 
called  "brother,"  Paul  first  recognizes  him  as  a  brother, 
being  the  spiritual  son  of  the  same  God.    much  mere 
unto  thee— to  whom  he  stands  in  so  much  nearer  and 
more  lasting  relation.    17.  a  partner— in  the  Christian 
fellowship  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,    receive  him  as  my- 
self—Resuming  "receive  him  that  is  mine  own  bowels." 
18.  Greek,  "But  If  (thou  art  not  inclined  to  'receive  htm' 
because)  he  hath  wronged  thee:"    a  milder  term  than 
"  robbed  thee."    Onesimus  seems  to  have  confessed  some 
such  act  to  Paul,    pnt   that  on   mine  account — I  ana 
ready  to  make  good  the  loss  to  thee  if  required.    Tlw 
latter  parts  of  v.  19,21,  Imply  that  he  did  not  expect  Phile- 
mon would  probably  demand  it.    19.  with  mine  own 
hand— not  employing  an  amanuensis,  as  in  other  Epis- 
tles: a  special  compliment  to  Philemon  which  he  ought 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  by  granting  Paul's  request. 
Contrast  Colossians  4.  18,  which  shows  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossian  Church,  accompanying  our  Epistle,  had 
only  its   closing  "salutation"    written    by    Paul's   own 
hand,    albeit,  <fcc. — lit.,  "that  I  may  not  say  ,  .  .  not  to 
say,"   &C.      thou   owest  .  .  .  even    thine   own   self— not 
merely    thy    possessions.      For    to    my    Instrumentality 
thou  owest  thy  salvation.    So  the  debt  which  "  he  oweth 
thee"  being  transferred  upon  me  (I  making  myself  re- 
sponsible for  it)  is  cancelled,    ao.  let  me— "Me"  Is  em- 
phatic: "  Let  me  have  profit  (so  Greek  'for  Joy,'  tmaimen, 
referring  to  the  name  Onesimus,  '  profitable')  from  thee,  as 
thou  shouldst  have  had  from  Onesimus:"  for  "thou owest 
thine  own  self  to  me."    In  the  Lord— not  in  worldly  gain, 
but  in  thine  increase  in  the  graces  of  the  Lord's  Spirit. 
[Alford.J    my  bowel*—  my  heart.    Gratify  my  feelings 
by  granting  this  request,    in  the  Lord— The  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "in  Christ."    The  element  or  sphere  in  which  this 
act  of  Christian  love  naturally  ought  to  have  place.    21. 
Having  confidence  In  thy  obedience — to  my  apostolus 
authority,  if  I   were  to   "enjoin"   it   (t>.  8),   which    I  do 
not,  preferring  to  beseech  thee  for  it  as  a  favour  (t>.  9). 
thou  wilt  also  do  more — towards  Onesimus:  hinting  at 
his  possible    manumission    by  Philemon,  besides  being 
kindly  received,     aa.    This  prospect  of  Paul's   visiting 
Colosse  would  tend  to  secure  a  kindly  reception  for  Ones- 
imus, as  Paul  would  know  in  person  how  he  had  been 
treated,    your  .  .  .  you— Referring  to  Philemon,  Apphia, 
Archippus,  and  the  Church  in   Philemon's  house.    Ths 
same  expectation  is  expressed  by  him,  Phillpplans  2.  2S, 
24,   written   in    the  same  imprisonment,    a.1.  The  same 
persons  send  salutations  in  the  accompanying  Epistle, 
except  that"  Jesus  Justus"  is  not  mentioned  here.  Kpaph- 
ras,  my  fellow-prisoner — he  had  been  sent  by  the  Ool- 
osslan  Church   to  inquire  after,  and   minister  to,  Paul, 
and  possibly  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  Roman  authori- 
ties on  suspicion.    However,  he  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
prisoner  in   Colossians   4.  12,  so    that    "  fellow-prisoner" 
here  may  mean  merely  one  who  was  a  faithful  companion 
to  Paul  in  his  imprisonment,  and  by  his  society  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  a  prisoner.    So  also  "  Aristarchus, 
my  fellow-prisoner,"  Colossians  4.  10,  may  mean.     Kss- 
son  conjectures  the  meaning  to  be  that  on  some  former 
occasion  these  two  were  Paul's  "fellow-prisoners,"  not  at 
the  time.     90.   be  with  your  spirit— (Galatlana  ft  U;  1 
Timothy  4. 23.) 
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GAJKnrrciTY  aj»i  ACTHowtHi c.-Clemknt  of  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  x.  D.,  copiously  uses  it,  adopt- 
ing 1U  words  Jost  a*t  he  does  those  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament;  not  Indeed  giving  to  either  the  lertfl 
"Scripture,"  which  he  reserve*  for  the  Old  Testament  (the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  not  yet  having  been  formally 
established),  but  certainly  not  ranking  It  below  the  other  New  Testament  acknowledged  Epistles.  As  our  Eplstla 
claims  authority  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  Clement's  adoption  of  extracts  from  It  is  virtually  sanctioning  it*  au- 
thority, and  this  In  the  apostolic  age.  Justin  Martyr  quotes  It  as  Divinely  authoritative,  to  establish  the  tltlei 
"apostle,"  as  well  as  "  angel,"  as  applied  to  the  Son  of  God.  clement  or  Alkxandria  refers  It  expressly  to  Paul,  on 
the  authority  of  Pant mhv»,  chief  of  the  Catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  saying, 
that  as  Jesus  is  termed  In  It  the  "apostle"  sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  through  humility,  does  not  in  it  call  himself 
apostle  of  the  Hebrews,  being  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Clement  also  says  that  Paul,  as  the  Hebrews  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  prudently  omitted  to  put  forward  his  name  in  the  beginning ;  also,  that  It  was  originally  written  In  He- 
brew for  the  Hebrews,  and  that  Luke  translated  It  into  Greek  for  the  Greeks,  whence  the  style  is  similar  to  that  of 
Acts.  He,  however,  quotes  frequently  the  words  of  the  existing  Greek  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  words.  Orioen  similarly 
quotes  It  as  St.  Paul's  Epistle.  However,  In  his  Homilies,  he  regards  the  style  as  distinct  from  that  of  Paul,  and  aa 
"more  Grecian,"  but  the  thoughts  as  the  apostle's;  adding  that  the  "ancients  who  have  handed  down  the  tradition 
of  its  Pauline  authorship,  must  have  had  good  reason  for  doing  so,  though  God  alone  knows  the  certainty  who  was 
the  actual  writer"  «.  e.,  probably  "  transcriber"  of  the  apostle's  thoughts).  In  the  African  Church,  In  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  Tbrtullian  ascribes  it  to  Barnabas.  Ibenjius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  Is  mentioned  in  Kubkbius,  a* 
quoting  from  this  Epistle,  though  without  expressly  referring  it  to  Paul.  About  the  same  period,  Caius,  the  presby- 
ter. In  the  Church  of  Borne,  mentions  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  whereas,  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were  in- 
eluded,  there  would  be  fourteen.  So  the  canon  fragment  of  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  beginning  of  the  third, 
published  by  Moratobi,  apparently  omits  mentioning  it,  And  so  the  Latin  Churoh  did  not  recognize  it  as  Paul  ■ 
till  a  considerable  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Thus,  also,  Novattan  or  Rome,  Cyprian  or  Car- 
tmagk,  and  Viutorin  us,  also  of  the  Latin  Church.  But  in  the  fourth  century ,  Hilary  or  Poitiers  (a.  d.  868),  Luoirxi 
or  Cagliaki  (a.  d.  871),  Ambrose  of  Milan  (a.  d.  397)  and  other  Latins,  quote  It  as  Paul's;  and  the  fifth  Council  oi 
Carthage  (a.  d.  410)  formally  reckons  It  among  his  fourteen  Epistles. 

As  to  the  similarity  of  Its  style  to  that  of  St.  Luke's  writings,  this  is  due  to  his  having  been  so  long  the  companion  ol 
Paul.  Chrysostom,  comparing  Lake  and  Mark,  says,  "  Each  Imitated  his  teacher :  Luke  Imitated  Paul  flowing  alonf 
w'.th  more  than  river-fulness;  but  Mark  imitated  Peter,  who  studied  brevity  of  style."  Besides,  there  is  a  greatei 
predominance  of  Jewish  feeling  and  familiarity  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  schools  apparent  In  this  EplstU 
Uian  in  St.  Luke's  writings.  There  Is  no  clear  evidence  for  attributing  the  authorship  to  him,  or  to  Apollos,  whom 
Alford  upholds  as  the  author.  The  grounds  alleged  for  the  latter  view  are  its  supposed  Alexandrian  phraseology 
and  modes  of  thought.  But  these  are  such  as  any  Palestinian  Jew  might  have  used ;  and  Paul,  from  his  Hebraec- 
Hellenlstlo  education  at  Jerusalem  and  Tarsus,  would  be  familiar  with  Philo's  modes  of  thought,  which  are  not,  at 
•one*  think,  necessarily  all  derived  from  his  Alexandrian,  but  also  from  his  Jewish  education.  It  would  be  unlikely 
thai  the  Alexandrian  Church  should  have  so  undoubtingly  asserted  the  Pauline  authorship.  If  Apollos,  their  own  coun- 
tryman, had  really  been  the  author.  The  eloquence  of  its  style  and  rhetoric,  a  characteristic  of  Apollos'  at  Corinth 
whereas  Paul  there  spoke  In  words  unadorned  by  man's  wisdom,  are  doubtless  designedly  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
thooe  whom  81.  Paul  in  this  Epistle  addresses.  To  the  Greek  Corinthians,  who  were  in  danger  of  idolizing  human 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  he  writes  In  an  unadorned  style,  In  order  to  fix  their  attention  more  wholly  on  the  Gospel 
Itself.  But  the  Hebrews  were  In  no  such  danger.  And  his  Hebrseo-Greolan  education  would  enable  him  to  write  In 
a  style  attractive  to  the  Hebrews  at  Alexandria,  where  Greek  philosophy  had  been  blended  with  Judaism.  The  Sep 
tuagint  translation  framed  at  Alexandria  had  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  latter  and  the  former;  and  It  U 
remarkable  that  all  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  excepting  two  (ch.  10.  80;  13.  5),  are  taken  from  the  LXX. 
rhe  ftkct  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  LXX.  are  interwoven  into  the  argument,  proves  that  the  Greek  Epistle  is  an 
original,  not  a  translation;  had  the  original  been  Hebrew,  the  quotations  would  have  been  from  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  plays  on  similarly-sounding  words  In  the  Greek,  and  alliteration*,. 
and  rhythmically-constructed  periods.  Calvin  observes,  If  the  Epistle  had  been  written  In  Hebrew,  ch.  9. 16-17  would 
lose  all  its  point,  which  consist*  in  the  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  diathece,  a  "covenant,"  or  a  "tes- 
tament," whereas  the  Hebrew  beriih  means  only  "covenant." 

Internal  evident  favours  the  Pauline  authorship.  Thus  the  topic  so  fully  handled  in  this  Epistle,  that  Christianity 
Li  superior  to  Judaism,  luasmuch  as  the  reality  exceeds  the  type  which  gives  place  to  it,  is  a  favourite  one  with  St 
Paul  (of.  2  Corinthians  3.  6-18;  Galatians  8.  23-25;  4. 1-9,  21-31,  wherein  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation  appear! 
In  its  divinely  sanctioned  application — a  mode  pushed  to  an  unwarrantable  excess  In  the  Alexandrian  school).  So 
the  Divine  Son  appears  in  ch.  1.  3,  <fcc,  as  in  other  Epistles  of  Paul  (Phlllpplans  2.  6;  Colossians  1.  15-20),  as  Die  Imtt(m, 
or  manifestation  of  tfte  Deity.  His  lowering  of  Himself  for  man's  sake  similarly,  cf.  ch.  2.  9,  with  2  Corinthians  s.  ♦; 
Phlllpplans  2.  7,  8.  Also  His  final  exaltation,  of.  oh.  2.  8;  10.  18;  12.  2,  with  1  Corinthians  15.  26,  27.  The  word  "  Media* 
tor"  is  peculiar  to  Paul  alone,  cf.  ch.  8.  6,  with  Galatians  8. 19,  20.  Christ's  death  is  represented  as  the  sacrifice  for  »it» 
prefigured  by  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  cf.  Romans  8.  22-26;  1  Corinthians  5.  7,  with  Hebrews  7.  to  10.  The  phrune,  "God 
af  Peaoe,"  la  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  cf.  ch.  13.  20;  Romans  15.  83;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  23.  Also,  of.  ch.  2.  4,  Margin,  I  Cnrla> 
ihlans  12.  4.  Justification,  or  "righteousness  by  faith,"  appears  in  oh.  11.  7;  10.  88,  as  in  Romans  1.  17;  4.  22;  6.  1 ;  Ga- 
_*>laii»  8.  U;  Phlllpplans  8.  9.  The  word  of  God  Is  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit,"  cf  ch.  4.  12,  with  Epheslans  6.  17.  Ine* 
pertenoed  Christians  are  children  needing  milk,  i.  e..  Instruction  In  the  element*,  whereas  riper  Christiana,  as/uU  pron*. 
«n  require  ttrono  meat,  ct  ch.  5.  12,  18;  6.  1.  with  1  Corinthians  8.  1,  2;  14.  20;  Galatians  4.  9;  Colosatana  8.  14.     Hair* 
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uofl  la  represented  as  a  baldness  jj  ace***  to  God  by  Chritt,  cf.  cb.  10.  19,  with  Romans  5.  2;  Epheslans  2  18;  S.  IX  AfBio 
p.ons  *re  &flght,  oh.  10. 82;  cf.  Phlllpplans  1.30;  Colossians  2. 1.  The  Christian  life  is  a  race,  ch.  12.  1 ;  cf.  1  Corinthian*  $ 
A;  Fhlllppians  8.  12-14.  The  Jewish  rttual  Is  a  service,  Romans  9.  4;  cf.  oh.  9.  1,  8.  Cf.  "sahject  to  bondage,"  cu.  2.  14 
with  Gulatlans  &.  1.  Other  characteristics  of  Paul's  style  appear  In  this  Epistle,  vix.,  a  propensity  "to  go  off  at  a  word" 
and  enter  on  a  long  parenthesis  suggested  by  that  word,  a  fondness  for  play  upon  words  of  similar  sound,  and  a  dis- 
position to  repeat  some  favourite  word.  Frequent  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  quotations  linked  by  "and 
agalu,"  of.  oh.  L  5;  2. 12,  13,  with  Romans  15.  9-12.  Also  quotations  in  a  peculiar  application,  cf.  oh.  2.  8,  with  1  Ooria- 
Ihians  IS.  27;  Ephesians  1.  22.  Also  tbe  same  passage  quoted  in  a  form  not  agreeing  with  the  TiXX.,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition "saltb  tbe  Lord,"  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  in  ch.  10.  SO;  Romans  12.  19. 

Tbe  supposed  Alexandrian  (which  are  rather  Philon-llke)  characteristics  of  the  Epistle  are  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  '.he  Hebrews  were  generally  then  Imbued  with  the  Alexandrian  modes  of  thought  of  Phllo,  Ac. ;  and  Paul 
without  colouring  or  altering  Gospel  truth  "to  the  Jews,  became  (in  style)  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews"  (1 
Corinthians  9.  20).  This  will  account  for  its  being  recognized  as  St.  Paul's  Epistle  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Jerusalem 
ehurohes  unanimously,  to  the  Hebrews  of  whom  probably  it  was  addressed.  Not  one  Greek  father  ascribes  tbe  Epistle 
to  any  but  Paul,  whereas  in  the  Western  and  Latin  churches,  which  it  did  not  reach  for  some  time,  it  was  for  Ions 
doubted,  owing  to  its  anonymous  form,  and  generally  less  distinctively  Pauline  style.  Their  reason  for  not  accepting 
It  as  Paul's,  or  indeed  as  canonical,  for  the  flist  three  centuries,  was  negative,  insufficient  evidence  for  it,  not  positive 
evidence  against  it.  The  positive  evidence  is  generally  for  its  Pauline  origin.  In  the  Latin  churches,  owing  to  their 
distance  from  the  churches  to  whom  belonged  the  Hebrews  addressed,  there  was  no  generally  received  tradition  on 
the  subject.  The  Epistle  was  in  fact  but  little  known  at  all,  whence  we  find  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  canon 
of  Huratori.  When  at  last,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Latins  found  that  it  was  received  as  Pauline  and  canonical  on 
good  grounds  in  the  Greek  churches,  they  universally  acknowledged  it  as  such. 

The  perianal  notice*  all  favour  its  Pauline  authorship,  viz.,  his  Intention  to  visit  those  addressed,  shortly,  along 
with  Timothy,  styled  "our  brother,"  ch.  13.  23;  his  being  then  in  prison,  ch.  18.  19;  his  formerly  having  been  im- 
prisoned in  Palestine,  according  to  English  Vertion  reading,  ch.  10.  34;  the  salutations  transmitted  to  them  from  be- 
lievers of  Italy,  oh.  13.  24.  A  reason  for  not  prefixing  the  name  may  be  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  Epistle  which 
led  the  author  to  waive  the  usual  form  of  epistolary  address. 

Design.— His  aim  is  to  show  tbe  superiority  of  Christianity  over  Judaism,  in  that  it  was  introduced  by  one  far 
higher  than  the  angels  or  Moses,  through  whom  the  Jews  received  the  law,  and  In  that  its  priesthood  and  sacrlfloes 
are  far  less  perfecting  aa  to  salvation  than  those  of  Christ;  that  He  is  the  substance  of  which  the  former  are  but  the 
shadow,  and  that  the  type  necessarily  gives  place  to  the  antitype ;  and  that  now  we  no  longer  are  kept  at  a  compara- 
tive distance  as  under  the  law,  but  have  freedom  of  access  through  the  opened  veil,  i.  «.,  Christ's  flesh ;  hence  he 
warns  them  of  the  danger  of  apostasy,  to  which  Jewish  converts  were  *«mpted,  when  they  saw  Christians  persecuted, 
whilst  Judaism  was  tolerated  by  the  Roman  authorities.  He  Infers  to«  obligations  to  a  life  of  faith,  of  which,  even 
In  the  less  perfect  Old  Testament  dispensation,  the  Jewish  history  contained  bright  examples.  He  concludes  in  tbe 
usual  Pauline  mode,  with  practical  exhortations  and  pious  prayers  for  them. 

His  hodi  of  address  is  in  it  hortatory  rather  than  commanding,  just  as  we  might  have  expected  from  St.  Paul 
addressing  the  Jews.  He  does  not  wrl'«  to  the  ruler*  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  for  in  fact  there  was  no  exclusively 
Jewish  Church  ;  and  his  Epistle,  thougn  primarily  addressed  to  the  Palestinian  Jews,  was  intended  to  include  the 
Hebrews  of  all  adjoining  churches.  He  inculcates  obedience  and  respect  In  relation  to  their  rulers  (ch.  13. 7, 17, 24);  a 
ijw.it  obviating  of  the  objection  that  he  was  by  writing  this  Epistle  Interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  Peter  tbe 
spostle  of  the  oircumoislon,  and  James  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  arises  his  gentle  and  delicate  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  them  (Hebrews  18.  22).  So  far  from  being  surprised  at  discrepancy  of  style  between  an  Epistle  to  Hebrews 
and  Epistles  to  Gentile  Christians,  it  Is  just  what  we  should  expect.  The  Holy  Spirit  guided  him  to  choose  means 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  ends  aimed  at.  Wordsworth  notices  a  peculiar  Pauline  Greek  construction,  Romans 
12.  9,  lit.,  "  Let  your  love  be  without  dissimulation,  ye  abhorring  .  .  .  evil,  cleaving  to  .  .  .  good,"  which  is  found  no- 
where else  save  Hebrews  18.  5,  lit.,  "  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetousness,  ye  being  content  with,"  Ac  (a 
moun  singular  feminine  nominative  absolute,  suddenly  passing  Into  a  participle  masculine  nominative  plural  abso- 
lute). So  in  quoting  Old  Testament  Scripture,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quotes  it  as  a  Jew  writing  tc 
Jews  would,  "  God  tpoke  to  our  fathers,"  not  "  it  is  written."  So  ch.  13. 18,  "  We  trust  we  have  a  good  conscience"  Is  an 
altogether  Pauline  sentiment  (Acts  23. 1 ;  24. 16;  2  Corinthians  1. 12;  4.  2;  2  Timothy  1.  8).  Though  he  has  not  prefixed 
his  name,  he  has  given  at  the  close  his  universal  token  to  identify  him,  vis.,  his  apostolic  salutation,  "  Grace  be  with 
Ton  all ;"  this  "  salutation  with  his  own  hand"  he  declared  (2  Thessalonians  3. 17, 18)  to  be  "bis  token  in  every  Epis- 
tle;" so  1  Corinthians  16.  21,  23;  Colossians  4. 18.  Tbe  same  prayer  of  greeting  closes  every  one  of  his  Epistles,  and  is 
not  found  in  any  one  of  the  Epistles  of  the  other  apostles  written  In  St.  Paul's  lifetime ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  last 
book  of  the  New  Testament  Revelation,  and  subsequently  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome.  This  proves  that,  by 
whomsoever  the  body  of  the  Epistle  was  committed  to  writing  (whether  a  mere  amanuensis  writing  by  dictation,  oi 
a  companion  of  Paul  by  the  Spirit's  gift  of  interpreting  tongue*,  1  Corinthians  12. 10,  transfusing  Paul's  Spirit-taught 
sentiments  into  his  own  Spirit-guided  diction),  Paul  at  the  close  sets  his  seal  to  the  whole  as  really  his,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  him  as  such.  The  churches  of  the  East,  and  Jerusalem,  their  oentre,  to  which  quarter  it  was  first  sent,  re- 
ceived it  as  St.  Paul's  from  the  earliest  times  according  to  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (A.  n.  349).  Jkromk,  though 
bringing  with  him  from  Rome  the  prejudices  of  the  Latins  against  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  aggravated,  doubtless, 
fcry  its  seeming  sanction  of  the  Novatian  heresy  (ch.6. 4-6),  was  constrained  by  the  foroe  of  facts  to  receive  it  as  Paul's, 
on  tbe  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  all  Greek  Christians  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  was  probably  the  main 
Instrument  In  correcting  the  past  error  of  Rome  in  rejecting  it.  The  testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  for  it  was  founded  by  Mark,  who  was  with  Paul  at  Rome  in  his  first  confinement,  when  this  Epistle 
seems  to  have  been  written  (Colossians  4.  10),  and  who  possibly  was  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  at  the  same  time  visit- 
ing Colosee  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  (where  Mark's  mother  lived),  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  Moreover,  2  Peter  & 
15,  IS,  written  shortly  before  Peter's  death,  and  like  his  first  Epistle  written  by  him,  "  tne  apostle  of  the  circum- 
•'Bion  "  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  tho  East,  salth,  "As  our  beloved  brother  Paul  hath  written  unto  you,'' 
L  t.,  to  %ho  Hebrew*;  also  the  words  added,  "As  also  in  all  his  Epistles,"  distinguish  the  Rpittle  to  the  Hebrew*  from  th» 
w*l  ttcsn  he  further  speaks  of  it  as  on  a  level  with  "  other  Scriptures,"  thus  asserting  at  once  t >„s  Pauline  authorahlf 
ixul  l*l?f»»  inspiration.    An  interesting  illustration  of  the  power  of  ChrtstiAji  faith  »nd  love-  St  Peter,  who  had  boe* 
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•venly  rebuked  by  Paul  (Oalatlans  2.  7-14),  fully  adopted  what  St.  Paul  wrote;  there  was  no  difference  In  the  Gospes 
of  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  and  that  of  the  apostle  of  the  unclrcnmclslon.  It  strikingly  shows  God's  sove- 
-eisuty  that  He  chose  as  the  Instrument  to  confirm  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  on  the  othei 
band,  Peter  to  open  the  Gospel-door  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10.  1,  &o.),  though  being  the  apostle  of  the  Jews;  thus  perfect 
unity  reigns  amidst  the  diversity  of  agencies. 

Rome,  in  the  person  of  Clement  of  Rome,  originally  received  this  Epistle.  Then  followed  a  period  in  which  it 
ceased  to  be  received  by  the  Roman  churches.  Then,  In  the  fourth  century,  Rome  retracted  her  error.  A  plain  prool 
she  is  not  unchangeable  or  Infallible.  As  far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  only  lost  far 
three  centuries,  bat  never  would  have  been  recovered  at  all  but  for  the  Eastern  churches ;  It  Is  therefore  a  happj 
thing  for  Christendom  that  Rome  Is  not  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  plainly  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  had 
that  event  gone  before,  of.  ch.  13. 10;  and  probably  to  churches  In  which  the  Jewish  members  were  the  more  numer- 
ous, as  those  In  Judea,  and  perhaps  Alexandria.  In  the  latter  city  were  the  greatest  number  of  resident  Jews  next 
to  Jerusalem.  In  Leontopolls,  In  Egypt,  was  another  temple,  with  the  arrangements  of  which,  Wieselkr  thinks 
the  notices  In  this  Epistle  more  nearly  corresponded  than  with  those  In  Jerusalem.  It  was  from  Alexandria  that  the 
Epistle  appears  first  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christendom.  Moreover,  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians," 
mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  M-tratori,  may  possibly  be  this  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  addresses  the  Jews  as  pecu- 
liarly "  the  people  of  God"  (ch.  2. 17 ;  4.  9 ;  13.  12),  "  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  i. «.,  as  the  primary  stock  on  which  Gentile 
believers  are  grafted,  to  which  Romans  11. 16-24  corresponds;  but  he  urges  them  to  come  out  of  the  carnal  earthly 
Jerusalem  and  to  realise  their  spiritual  union  to  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem"  (oh.  12. 18-23;  13. 13). 

The  use  of  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Epistle  being  Intended,  not  merely  for  the  Hebrew, 
but  for  the  Hellenistic  Jew  converts,  not  only  In  Palestine,  but  elsewhere;  a  view  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  T.sy 
Bengrl  thinks,  probably  (cf.  2  Peter  3. 15, 16,  explained  above),  the  Jews  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  addressed. 
were  those  who  had  left  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  war  and  were  settled  In  Asia  Minor. 

The  notion  of  Its  having  been  originally  In  Hebrew  arose  probably  from  Its  Hebrew  tone,  method,  and  topics.  It 
is  reckoned  among  the  Epistles,  not  at  first  generally  acknowledged,  along  with  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  Jude,  and 
Revelation.  A  beautiful  link  exists  between  these  Epistles  and  the  vmiversaUy-aeknowledgcd  Epistles.  Hebrews  unites 
the  ordinances  of  Leviticus  with  their  antltyplcal  Gospel  fulfilment.  St.  James  Is  the  link  between  the  highest  doc- 
trines of  Cbrlstlanlty  and  the  universal  law  of  moral  duty— a  commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, — harmon- 
izing the  decalogue  law  of  Moses,  and  the  revelation  to  Job  and  Ellas,  with  the  Christian  law  of  liberty.  Second 
Peter  links  the  teaching  of  Peter  with  that  of  Paul.  Jude  links  the  earliest  unwritten  to  the  latest  written  Revela- 
tion. The  two  shorter  Epistles  to  John,  like  Philemon,  apply  Christianity  to  the  minute  details  of  the  Christian  life, 
showing  that  Christianity  can  sanctify  all  earthly  relations. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-14.  The  Highest  of  all  Revelations  is  Given 
db  now  tv  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  Greater  than  the 
asofa.i,  and  who,  having  completed  redemption, 
Bits  Enthroned  at  God's  Right  Hand.  The  writer, 
(hough  not  Inscribing  his  name,  was  well  known  to  those 
addressed  (ch.  18. 18).  For  proofs  of  Paul  being  the  author, 
see  my  Introduction.  In  the  Pauline  method,  the  state- 
ment of  subject  and  the  division  are  put  before  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and  at  the  close,  the  practical  follows  the  doc- 
trinal portion.  The  ardour  of  Spirit  In  this  Epistle,  as  In 
1  John,  bursting  forth  at  once  into  the  subject  (without 
prefatory  Inscription  of  name  and  greeting),  the  more 
effectively  strikes  the  hearers.  The  date  must  have  been 
Whilst  the  temple  was  yet  standing,  before  Its  destruction, 
70  A.  D. ;  some  time  before  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  who 
mentions  this  Epistle  of  Paul  (2  Peter  8.  15,  16);  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  first  hearers  of  the  Lord  were  dead.  1. 
at  raadi-y  time* — Greek,  "  In  many  portions."  All  was 
not  revealed  to  each  one  prophet;  but  one  received  one 
portion  of  revelation,  and  another  another.  To  Noah  the 
quarter  of  the  world  to  which  Messiah  should  belong  was 
revealed ;  to  Abraham,  the  nation  ;  to  Jacob,  the  tribe;  to 
David  and  Isaiah,  the  family;  to  Micah,  the  town  of  na- 
tivity; to  Daniel,  the  exact  time;  to  Malachl,  the  coming 
of  His  forerunner,  and  His  second  advent;  through  Jonah, 
His  burial  and  resurrection ;  through  Isaiah  and  Hosea, 
His  resurrection.  Each  only  knew  In  part;  but  when  that 
which  was  perfect  came  in  Messiah,  that  which  was  In 
part  was  done  away  (1  Corinthians  13.  12).  in  rtlvers 
mautn — (?.  g..  Internal  suggestions,  audible  voices,  the 
Urim  and  Thummlm,  dreams,  and  visions.  "  In  one  way 
fie  was  seen  by  Abraham,  in  another  by  Moses,  In  an- 
other by  Ellas,  and  In  another  by  Micah;  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
and  Eseklel,  beheld  different  forms"  [Theodoret]  (cf. 
Numbers  12.  6-8).  The  Old  Testament  revelations  were 
Fragmentary  In  substance,  and  manifold  In  form ;  the  very 
multitude  of  prophets  shows  that  they  prophesied  only  in 
part.  In  Christ,  the  revelation  of  God  is  full,  not  In  shift- 
ing noes  of  separated  colour  but  Himself  the  pure  light. 
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uniting  In  His  one  person  the  whole  spectrum  (v.  3).  spa  far 
—the  expression  usual  for  a  Jew  to  employ  in  addressing 
Jews.  So  St.  Matthew,  a  Jew  writing  especially  for  Jews 
quotes  Scripture,  not  by  the  formula,  "  It  Is  written,"  b»! 
"said,"  Ac.  In  time  past— From  Maluchi,  the  last  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophets,  for  four  hundred  years,  there  had 
arisen  no  prophet,  In  order  that  the  Son  might  be  the 
more  an  object  of  expectation.  [Bengel.]  An  God  (the 
Father)  is  Introduced  as  having  spoken  here;  so  God  the 
Son,  ch.  2.  8;  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  ch.  3.  7.  the  fathers— 
the  Jewish  fathers.  The  Jews  of  former  days  (1  Corinth- 
ians 10.1).  by—  Greek,  "  in."  A  mortal  king  speaks  6j 
his  ambassador,  not  (as  the  King  of  kings)  in  his  ambas- 
sador. The  Son  Is  the  last  and  highest  manifestation 
of  God  (Matthew  21.  34,  87);  not  merely  a  measure,  as  In 
the  prophets,  but  the  fulness  of  the  Splritof  God  dwelling 
in  him  bodily  (John  1.  16;  3.  34;  Colossians  2.  9).  Thus  h« 
answers  the  Jewish  objection  drawn  from  their  prophets 
Jesus  Is  the  end  of  all  prophecy  (Revelation  19.  10),  and  of 
the  law  of  Moses  (John  1.  17 ;  5.  46).  2.  In  these  last  dajri 
—In  the  oldest  MSS.  the  Greek  is,  "At  the  last  part  o( 
these  days."  The  Rabbins  divided  the  whole  of  tlmt 
Into  "  this  age,"  or  "  world,"  and  "  the  age  to  come"  (ch 
2.  5;  6.  5).  The  days  of  Messiah  were  the  transition  period 
or  "last  part  of  these  days"  (In  contrast  to  "in  timet 
past"),  the  close  of  the  existing  dispensation,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  final  dispensation  of  which  Christ's  second 
coming  shall  be  the  crowning  consummation,  by  his  So» 
—Greek,  "  IN  (His)  Son"  (John  14. 10).  The  true  "  Propi.et" 
of  God.  "  His  majesty  is  set,  forth,  (1.)  Absolutely  by  th* 
very  name  'Son,'  and  by  three  glorious  predicates, '  Whom 
He  hath  appointed,'  '  By  whom  He  made  the  worlds, 
'Who  sat  down  on  the  right,  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;' 
thus  His  course  is  described  from  the  beginning  of  all 
things  till  he  reached  the  goal  (v.  2,  3).  (2.)  Relatively,  In 
comparison  with  the  angels,  v.  4;  the  confirmation  of  this 
follows,  and  the  very  name 'Son'  is  proved  at  t>.  5;  the 
'heirship,*  v.  6-9;  the  'making  the  worlds,  p.  KM2;  tea 
'sitting  at  the  right  hand'  of  God,  v.  13,  14.'  His  «ttn« 
made  heir  follows  His  sonship,  and  precede*  tfls  makistt) 
the  worlds  (Proverbs  8.  22,  23 ;   Ephesians  K.  U,      js  iht  fir* 
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w^Men,  He  is  heir  of  the  universe  (v.  0),  which  he  made 
instrument*!!/,  ch.  11.  8,  where  "  by  the  Word  of  God" 
answers  to  "by  whom"  (the  Son  of  Ood)  here  (John  1.  3). 
Christ  was  "  appointed"  (in  God's  eternal  counsel)  to  cre- 
ation m  »n  office;  and  the  universe  so  created  was  as- 
signed to  Him  as  a  glngdom.  He  is  "  heir  of  all  things" 
by  right  of  creation,  and  especially  by  right  of  redemp- 
tion. The  promise  to  Abraham  that  he  should  be  heir  of 
tae  world,  had  it*  fulfilment,  and  will  have  it  still  more 
tally,  in  Christ  (Romans  4.  13;  Galatians  !!.  16;  4.  7). 
worlds — the  inferior  and  the  superior  worlds  (Coiossians 
L  16).  Lit.,  ages  with  all  things  and  persons  belonging  to 
them  ;  the  universe,  Including  all  space  and  ages  of  time 
and  all  material  and  spiritual  existences.  The  Greek  im- 
plies. He  not  only  appointed  His  Son  heir  of  all  things 
before  creation,  but  He  ai.to  (better  than  "also  He")  made 
oy  Him  the  worlds.  3.  Who  being— by  pre-ex1stent  and 
essential  being.  brightness  of  hi*  glory — Greek,  the 
aJFulgencf  of  His  glory.  "Light  of  (from)  light."  [Nicknk 
OreecL]  "Who  is  so  senseless  fts  to  doubt  concerning  the 
eternal  being  of  the  Son  ?  For  when  has  one  seen  light 
without  effulgence?"  (Athanasiuh  against  Aitrus,  Oral. 
I]  "The  sun  is  never  seen  without  effulgence,  nor  the 
Father  without  the  Son."  [Thkophylact.]  It  is  because 
He  is  the  brightness,  Ac,  and  because  He  upholds,  Ac, 
that  He  tat  down  on  the  right,  hand,  Ac.  It  was  a  return  to 
His  Divine  gio-y  (John  6.  «2;  17.  5 ;  cf,  Wind.  7.  25,  26,  where 
Similar  things  are  said  of  wisdom),  express  Image — 
"Impress."     But  veiled  In  the  flesh. 

"  The  Sun  of  God  in  glory  beams 
Too  bngoi  for  as  to  scan  ; 
lifit  we  can  fni  f  tii"  light  that  streams 
i'rora  the  mild  Son  of  man."  (2  Cor.  3.  18.) 

of  bis  person — Greek,  "of  His  substantial  essence;"  Ay- 
pottusis.  upholding  all  things— Ov«&,  "tlie  universe." 
Cf.  Ooiossians  1. 15, 17. 20,  which  enumerates  the  three  facts 
In  the  Mi.me  order  as  here,  by  the  word- Therefore  the 
Ron  of  Ood  Is  a  Person;  for  He  has  the  word.  [Bengel.] 
His  word  Is  God's  word  (ch.  11.  3).  of  his  power— "The 
word"  is  the  utterance  which  coraes  from  His  (tho  Son's) 
power,  and  gives  expression  to  it.  by  himself— Omitted 
in  the  oldest  MSS.  purged — Greek,  "  made  purification  of 
.  .  sins,'' viz.,  in  His  atonement,  which  graciously  covers 
the  guilt  of  sin.  "Our"  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  8in 
was  the  great  uncleanness  in  God's  sight,  of  which  He  has 
?iTeoted  the  purgation  by  His  sacrifice.  [Ai.ford.]  Our 
nature,  as  guilt-laden,  o:)uld  not,  without  our  great  High 
Priest  s  blood  of  atonement  sprinkling  the  heavenly 
mercy-seat,  come  into  immediate  contact  with  God. 
Ebsarj  says,  "The  mediation  between  man  and  God, 
who  wa*  present  in  the  Mo«t  Holy  Place,  was  revealed  in 
ILr?-  founts:  (1.)  In  sacrifices  [typical  propitiations  for 
srnllt];  (a  )  iu  the  priesthood  [the  agents  of  those  sacrifices]; 
(3.)  in  the  Levltlcal  laws  of  purity  [Levitical  purity  being 
attained  by  sacrifice  positively,  by  avoidance  of  Levlt- 
ioal  pollution  negatively,  the  people  being  thus  enabled 
to  come  Into  the  presence  of  God  without  dying, 
Deuteronomy  6.  26]"  (Levitious  16).  sat  down  on  th* 
right  hand  of  the  JMaJ«styon  high— fulfilling  Psalm  110. 
I.  This  Bitting  of  the  Son  at  God's  right  hand  was  by 
the  act  of  the  father  (ch.  8. 1 ;  Ephesians  1.  20) ;  it  is  uever 
used  of  Hie  pre-existing  state  coequal  with  the  Father, 
but  always  of  His  exalted  state  as  Son  of  man  after  His 
sufferings,  and  as  Mediator  lor  man  in  the  presence  of 
God  (Romans  8.  84):  a  relation  towards  God  and  us  about 
to  come  to  an  end  when  its  object  has  been  accomplished 
(X  Corinthians  15.  28).  4.  Being  mnde  .  .  .  better— by  His 
exaltation  by  the  Father  (t>.  3,  13):  in  contrast  to  His 
being  "  made  lower  than  the  angels"  (ch.  2.  9).  "  Better," 
i.  c,  superior  to.  As  "being"  (v.  3)  expresses  His  essential 
being :  so  '*  being  made"  (ch.  7. 26)  marks  what  He  became 
in  His  assumed  manhood  (Phllippians  2.  6-9).  Paul  shows 
that  His  humbled  form  (at  which  the  Jews  might  stum- 
ble) is  no  objection  to  His  Divine  Messiahship.  As  the 
law  was  given  by  the  ministration  of  angels  and  Moses, 
Is  was  Inferior  to  the  Gospel  given  by  the  Divine  Son, 
who  both  is  («.  4-14)  as  God.  and  has  been  made,  as  the 


exalted  Son  of  man  (ch.  2.  5-18),  much  better  than  tr  i 
angels.  The  manifestations  of  God  by  angels  (and  even 
by  the  angel  of  the  covenant;  at  different  times  in  th« 
Old  Testament,  did  not  bring  man  and  God  Into  personal 
union,  as  the  manifestation  of  God  in  human  flesh  doe*. 
by  inheritance  obtained— He  always  had  the  thing  It- 
self, viz.,  Sonship;  but  He  "obtained  by  Inheritance,"  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  of  the  Father,  tl\e  name  "8on,' 
whereby  He  is  made  known  to  men  and  angels.  He  la 
"the  Son  of  God"  In  i?  sense  tar  exalted  above  that  In 
which  angels  are  called  "sous  of  God"  (Job  1.6;  So.  7). 
"The  fulness  of  the  glory  of  the  peculiar  name  'the  Son 
of  God.'  is  unattainable  by  human  speech  or  thought. 
All  appellations  are  but  fragments  of  its  glory— beams 
united  in  it.  as  In  a  central  sun.  Bevelatlon  19.12.  A 
name  that  no  man  knew  but  He.  Himself."  5.  For — Substan- 
tiating His  having  "obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  the  angels."  uwto  which — A  frequent  argument  .„ 
this  Epistle  is  derived  from  the  silence  of  Scripture  (v.  12. 
eh.  2.  16;  7.  3,  M).  [Bkuokl.]  this  day  have  I  begotten 
«hce — (Psalm  2.  7.)  Fulfilled  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
whereby  the  Father  "declared,"  t.  e.,  made  manifest  Hi* 
Divine  Sonship,  heretofore  veiled  by  His  humiliation 
(Acts  13.  33;  Romans  1.  4).  Christ  has  a  fourfold  right  to 
the  title  "Son  of  God:"  (1.)  By  generation,  as  begotten  of 
God;  (2.)  by  commission,  as  sent,  by  God  ;  (3.)  by  remi/rrec- 
lion,  as  "the  first-begotten  of  the  dead"  (cf.  Luke  20.36 
Romans  1.4;  Revelation  1.5);  (4.)  by  actual  possession,  an 
heir  of  all,  [Bishop  Pearson.]  The  Psalm  here  quoted 
applied  primarily  in  a  less  full  sense  to  Solomon,  of  whom 
God  promised  by  Nathan  to  David,  "  I  will  be  His  Father 
and  he  shall  be  my  son."  But  as  the  whole  theocracy  was 
of  Messianic  import,  the  triumph  of  David  over  Hadad- 
ezer  and  neighbouring  kings  (2  Samuel  8.;  Psalm  2.  2,  8. 
9-12)  Is  a  type  of  God's  ultimately  subduing  all  enemies 
under  His  Son,  whom  He  sets  (Hebrew,  anointed.  Psalm  2. 
6)  on  His  "  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  as  King  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  whole  earth,  the  antitype  to  Solomon,  son  of  David. 
The  "I"  in  Greek  is  emphatic;  I  the  Everlasting  Father 
have  begotten  thee  this  day,  t.  e.,  on  this  day,  the  day  of  thy 
being  manifested  pjs  My  Son,  "the  flrst-6«fi»oa«n  of  th 
dead"  (Coiossians  1.18;  Revelation  1.  5),  when  thou  has 
ransomed  and  opened  heaven  to  thy  people.  He  had  been 
always  Son,  but  now  first  was  manifested  as  such  In  His 
once  humbled,  now  exalted  manhood  united  to  His  God- 
head. Alford  refers  "this  day"  to  the  eternal  genera- 
tion of  the  Son:  The  day  in  which  the  Son  was  begottea 
by  the  Father  is  an  everlasting  to-day :  there  never  was  a 
yesterday  or  past  time  to  Him,  nor  a  to-morrow  or  future 
time:  "Nothing  tho.e  is  to  come,  and  nothing  past,  u't 
an  eternal  now  doth  ever  last"  (Proverbs  30.4;  John  10. 
30,  38 ;  16.  28 ;  17.  8).  The  communication  of  the  Divine 
essence  In  its  fulness,  involves  eternal  generation;  for 
the  Divine  essence  has  no  beginning.  But  the  context 
refers  to  a  definite  point  of  time,  vie.,  that  of  His  having 
entered  on  the  inheritance  (v.  4).  The  "  bringing  the  first- 
begotten  into  the  world"  (t>.  6),  is  not  subsequent,  as  At- 
ford  thinks,  to  v.  5,  but  aulerior  to  it  (cf.  Act*  2.  80-35).  «. 
And—  Greek,  "  But."  Not  only  this  proves  His  superior- 
ity, but  a  more  decisive  proof  is  Psalm  97.  7,  which  shows 
that  not  only  at  His  resurrection,  but  also  in  prospect  ol 
His  being  brought  into  t/ie  world  (cf.  ch.  9.  11 ;  10.  5)  as  man, 
in  His  incarnation,  nativity  (Luke  2.  9-14),  temptation 
(Matthew  4. 10, 11),  resurrection  (Matthew  28.  2),  and  future 
second  advent  in  glory,  angels  were  designed  by  God  to 
be  subject  to  Him.  Cf.  1  Timothy  3.  16,  "  Seen  of  angels  :" 
God  manifesting  Messiah  as  one  to  be  gazed  at  with  ador 
lng  love  by  heavenly  intelligences  (Ephesians  3.  10;  I 
Thessaloniaus  1.  9, 10 ;  1  Peter  3.  22).  The  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  His  Lordship  shall  be  at  His  second  coming 
(Psalm  97.7-  1  Corinthians  15.  24,  25;  Philippians  2.9) 
"  Worship  Him  all  ye  gods"  ("gods,"  t.  e.,  exalted  beings 
as  angels),  refers  to  God;  but  it  was  universally  admitted 
among  the  Hebrews  that  God  would  dwell,  in  a  peculiM 
sense,  in  Messiah  (so  as  to  be  in  the  Talmud  phrase, 
"capable  of  being  pointed  to  with  the  finger'  1;  and  at 
what  was  said  of  God  was  true  of,  and  to  be  fulfilled  In. 
Messiah.      Kimchi  says  that  Psalms  93.-101.  contain  I 
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taem  the  mystery  of  Messiah.  God  ruled  the  theocracy 
m  and  through  Him.  the  world— subject  to  Christ  (ch.  2. 
5)l  As  "the  first-begotten"  He  has  the  rights  of  prtmo- 
ftmiturt  (Romans  S.  29 ;  Oolossians  1. 15,  16,  18).  In  Deuter- 
onomy 32.  43,  the  LXX.  have,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  Ood 
worship  Him,"  words  not  now  found  In  the  Hebrew. 
This  passage  of  the  LXX.  may  have  been  In  Paul's  mind 
m  to  the  /i/rm,  but  the  substance  Is  taken  from  Psalm  97.  7. 
The  type  David,  In  the  Psalm  89.  27  (quoted  In  v.  5),  Is 
called  "God's  first-born,  higher  than  the  Icings  of  the 
earth :"  so  the  antltyplcal  first-begotten,  me  son  of 
David,  Is  to  be  worshipped  by  all  Inferior  lards,  as  angel* 
("gods,"  Psalm  97.  7);  for  He  Is  "King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords"  (Revelation  19.  18).  In  the  Greek,  "  again"  Is 
transposed;  but  this  does  not  oblige  us,  as  Alford 
thinks,  to  translate,  "When  He  again  shall  have  intm- 
duced,"  &c,  vis.,  at  Christ's  second  coming ;  for  there  Is  no 
previous  mention  of  a  first  bringing  In;  and  "again"  Is 
often  used  In  quotations,  not  to  be  joined  with  the  verb, 
but  parenthetically  ("that  I  may  again  quote  Scrip- 
ture"). English  Version  is  correct  (cf.  Matthew  5.  33; 
9r«*k,  John  12.  39).  7.  of— The  Greek  Is  rather,  "  In  refer- 
ence to  the  angels."  spirits— or  "  winds :"  Who  employ - 
eth  His  angels  as  the  winds,  His  ministers  as  the  light- 
nlugs ;  or.  He  maketh  His  angelic  ministers  the  directing 
powers  of  winds  and  flames,  when  these  latter  are  re- 
quired to  perform  His  will.  "Commissions  them  to 
assume  the  agency  or  form  of  flames  for  His  purposes." 
[Alford.]  English  Version,  "  Maketh  His  angels  spirits," 
means,  He  maketh  them  of  a  subtle,  Incorporeal  nature, 
rwift  as  the  wind.  So  Psalm  18. 10, "  A  cherub . . .  the  wings 
of  the  wind."  Verse  14,  "  ministering  spirit*"  favours 
English  Version  here.  As  "spirits"  implies  the  wind-like 
Telocity  and  subtle  nature  of  the  Cherubim,  so  "flame 
of  Are"  expresses  the  burning  devotion  and  intense  all- 
consuming  zeal  of  the  adoring  Seraphim  (meaning  "  burn- 
ing"), Isaiah  6.  1.  The  translation,  "  Maketh  winds  His 
messengers,  and  a  flame  of  Are  His  ministers  (!),"  is 
plainly  wrong.  In  the  Psalm  104.  3,  4,  the  subject  In 
each  clause  comes  first,  and  the  attribute  predicated 
of  it  second;  so  the  Greek  article  here  marks  "angels" 
and  "  ministers"  as  the  subjects,  and  "  winds"  and  "  flame 
©f  Are,"  predicates.  Schemolh  Rabba  says,  "  God  is  called 
God  of  Zebaoth  (the  heavenly  hosts),  because  He  does 
That  he  pleases  with  his  angels.  When  He  pleases,  He 
makes  them  to  sit  (Judges  6.  11);  at  other  times  to  stand 
(Isaiah  6. 2) ;  at  times  to  resemble  women  (Zechariah  5.  9); 
at  other  times  to  resemble  men  (Genesis  18.  2);  at  times 
He  makes  them  'spirits;'  at  times,  fire."  "Maketh" 
implies  that,  however  exalted,  they  are  but  creatures, 
whereas  the  Son  is  the  Creator  (v.  10) :  not  begotten  from 
rv ei  lasting,  nor  to  be  worshipped,  as  the  Son  (Revelation 
14.  7  ;  22.  8,  9).  8.  O  God— the  Greek  has  the  article  to  mark 
umphasls  (Psalm  45.  6,  7).  for  ever  .  .  .  righteousness — 
Jtoerlasling  duration  and  righteousness  go  together  (Psalm 
fit.  2 ;  89.  14).  a  sceptre  of  righteousness— lit.,  "  a  rod  of 
rectitude,"  or  "straightforwardness."  The  oldest  MSS. 
areAx  "and  "  (cf.  Esther  4.  11).  ••  iniquity— " unright- 
eousness." Some  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Lawlessness." 
therefore—  because  God  loves  righteousness  and  hates 
Iniquity.  God  .  .  .  thy  God— Jbbomk,  Augustine,  Ac., 
translate,  Psalm  45.  7,  "O  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee,  '  whereby  Christ  Is  addressed  as  God.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  true  translation  of  the  Hebrew  there,  and  also  of 
the  Greek  of  Hebrews  here ;  for  It  Is  likely  the  Son  is  ad- 
dressed "  O  God,"  as  in  v.  8.  The  anointing  here  meant  is 
dot  that  at  His  baptism,  when  he  solemnly  entered  on 
His  ministry  for  as;  but  that  with  the  "oil  of  gladness," 
■r  "exulting  Joy"  (which  denotes  a  triumph,  and  follows 
as  the  consequence  of  His  manifested  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity),  wherewith,  after  His  triumphant 
completion  of  His  work.  He  has  been  anointed  by  the 
Father  above  His  fellows  (not  only  above  us,  His  fellow- 
men,  the  adopted  members  of  God's  family,  whom  "  He 
is  nor  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren,"  but  above  the 
angels,  fellow-partakers  in  part  with  Him,  though  in- 
finitely His  Inferiors,  in  the  glories,  holiness,  and  Joys  of 
fcenvHi ;  "sons  of  God,"  and  angel-'4 messengers,"  though 
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subordinate  to  the  Divine  Angel  "  Messenger  of  tne  cove- 
nant"). Thus  He  Is  antitype  to  Solomon,  "chosen  of  all 
David's  many  sons  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  over  Israel,"  even  as  His  father  David  wa> 
chosen  before  all  the  house  of  his  father's  sons.  The  !m 
age  is  drawn  from  the  custom  of  anointing  guest*  at 
feasts  (Psalm  23.  6);  or  rather  of  anointing  kings:  not 
until  His  ascension  did  He  assume  the  kingdom  as  Son  of 
man.  A  fuller  accomplishment  is  yet  to  be,  when  He  shali 
be  visibly/  the  anointed  King  over  the  whole  earth  (se4 
by  the  Father)  on  His  holy  hill  of  Zion,  Psalm  2.  6,  8.  Ss 
David,  His  type,  was  first  anointed  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam- 
uel 18. 13;  Psalm  89.  20);  and  yet  again  at  Hebron,  firm, 
over  Judah  (2  Samuel  2.  4),  then  over  all  Israel  (2  Samuel 
6.  3);  not  till  the  death  of  Saul  did  he  enter  on  his  actual 
kingdom,  as  it  was  not  till  after  Christ's  death  that  the 
Father  set  Him  at  His  right  hand  far  above  all  princi- 
pality (Ephesians  1.  20,  21).  The  45th  Psalm  in  its  firm 
meaning  was  addressed  to  Solomon;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspired  the  writer  to  use  language  which  in  its  fulness 
can  only  apply  to  the  antltyplcal  Solomon,  the  true  Royai 
Head  of  the  theocracy.  10.  And— In  another  passage 
(Psalm  102.  25-27)  He  says,  in  the  beginning— EnglisA 
Version,  Psalm  102.  25,  "  of  old :"  Hebrew,  "  before,"  "  afore- 
time." LXX.,  "in  the  beginning"  (as  in  Genesis  1.  1)  an- 
swers by  contrast  to  theend  implied  In  "  they  shall  perish," 
<tc.  The  Greek  order  here  (not  In  the  LXX.)  is,  "  Thou  in 
the  beginning,  O  Lord,"  which  throws  the  "Lord"  into 
emphasis.  "Christ  is  preached  even  In  passages  where 
many  might  contend  that  the  Father  was  principally  in- 
tended." [BENGKL.]  laid  the  foundation  of— "firmlsj 
founded  "  Is  Included  in  the  Idea  of  the  Greek,  heavens— 
plural:  not  merely  one,  but  manifold,  and  including 
various  orders  of  heavenly  intelligences  (Ephesians  4. 10). 
workt  of  thine  hands — the  heavens,  as  a  woven  veil  or 
curtain  spread  out.  11.  They— The  earth  and  the  heavens 
In  their  present  state  and  form  "shall  perish"  (cb.  12.  26, 
27;  2  Peter  3.  13).  "Perish"  does  not  mean  annihilation; 
Just  as  it  did  not  mean  so  in  the  case  of  "  the  world  that, 
being  overfiowed  with  water,  perished "  under  Noah  (2 
Peter  3.  6).  The  covenant  of  the  possession  of  the  earth 
was  renewed  with  Noah  and  his  seed  on  the  renovated 
earth.  So  It  shall  be  after  the  perishing  by  Are  (2  Peter  S. 
12,  13).  nmalnefit- through  (so  the  Greek)  all  changes,  at 
...»  garment— (Isaiah  51. 6.)  13.  vesture—  Gr eek,  "  an  en- 
wrapping cloak."  fold  them  up — So  the  LXX.,  Psalm  102. 
28;  but  the  Hebrew,  "change  them."  The  Spirit,  by  Paul, 
treats  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  independ- 
ence of  handling,  presenting  the  Divine  truth  in  various 
aspects;  sometimes  as  here  sanctioning  the  LXX.  (cl 
Isaiah  34.  4;  Revelation  6.  14);  sometimus  the  Hebrew; 
sometimes  varying  from  bo'h.  changed— as  one  lays 
aside  a  garment  to  put  on  ai.other.  thou  art  the  same— 
(Isaiah  46.4;  Malachi  3.  t>.;  The  same  in  nature,  there- 
fore in  covenant  faithfulness  to  thy  people,  shall  not 
fall— Hebrew,  "shall  not  end."  Israel,  in  the  Baby  Ionian 
captivity,  in  Psalm  102.,  casts  her  hopes  of  deliverance  on 
Messiah,  the  unchanging  covenant-God  of  Israel.  IS 
Quotation  from  Psalm  110. 1.  The  image  is  taken  from 
the  custom  of  conquerors  putting  the  feet  on  the  necks 
Of  the  conquered  (Joshua  10.  24,  25).  14.  miniaterlnf 
spirits— Referring  to  v.  7,  "spirits  .  .  .  ministers.  '  They 
are  Incorporeal  spirit*,  as  God  is,  but  ministering  to  Him 
as  inferiors,  sent  forth— present  participle :  "  Being  sen! 
forth  "  continually,  as  their  regular  servioe  in  al'  ages,  i* 
minuter—  Greek,  "  unto  (i. «.,  for)  ministry  "  tor  them- 
Greek,  "  on  account  of  them,"  &o.  Angels  are  seiu  forth  on 
ministrations  to  God  and  Christ,  not  primarily  to  men 
though  for  the  good  of  "  those  who  are  about  to  Inherit  sal 
vation  "  (so  the  Greek):  the  elect,  who  believe,  or  shall  be- 
lieve, for  whom  all  things,  angels  included,  work  together 
for  good  (Romans  8.  28).  Angels'  ministrations  are  not 
properly  rendered  to  men,  since  the  latter  have  no  powui 
of  commanding  them,  though  their  ministrations  to  God 
are  often  directed  to  the  good  of  men.  So  the  superiority 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  angels  is  shown.  They  "all,"  now 
ever  various  their  ranks,  minister;  He  is  ministered  tat 
They  "stand"  (Luke  1.  19)  before  God,  or  are  "sent  forth  " 
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to  execute  the  Divine  commands  on  behalf  of  them  whom 
He  pleases  to  save;  He  "sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Maj- 
esty on  high  "  (v.  3, 13).    He  rules ;  they  serve. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Ver.  1-18.  Dangeb  of  Neglecting  so  Gbeat  Salva- 
tion, first  Spoken  by  Chbist;  to  whom,  not  to 
angels,  the  new  dispensation  was  subjected; 
'Chough  He  was  fob  a  time  Humbled  Below  the 
A-ngels-  This  Humiliation  took  place  by  Divine 
Necessity  fob  oub  Salvation,  l.  Therefore— Because 
Christ  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  so  far  (ch.  1.) 
above  all  angels,  the  mediators  of  the  old  covenant,  the 
more  earnest—  Greek,  "  the  more  abundantly."  heard— 
spoken  by  God  (ch.  1. 1) ;  and  by  the  Lord  (v.  3).  let  them 
•lip— lit.,  "flow  past  them  "  (ch.  4. 1).  3.  (Cf.  v.  3.)  Argu- 
ment a  fortiori,  spoken  by  angels — The  Mosaic  law 
spoken  by  the  ministration  of  angels  (Deuteronomy  33. 
2;  Psalm  68. 17;  Acts  7.  53;  Galatians  3. 19).  When  it  is 
said,  Exodus  20. 1,  "God  spake,"  it  is  meant  He  spake 
by  angels  as  His  mouthpiece,  or  at  least  angels  repeating 
in  unison  with  His  voice  the  words  of  the  Decalogue. 
Whereas  the  Gospel  was  first  spoken  by  the  Lord  alone. 
was  steadfast—  Greek,  "was  made  steadfast,"  or  "con- 
firmed :"  was  enforced  by  penalties  on  those  violating  it. 
transgression — by  doing  evil ;  lit.,  overstepping  its  bounds : 
a  positive  violation  of  it.  disobedience— by  neglecting 
to  do  good:  a  negative  violation  of  it.  recompense — 
(Deuteronomy  32.  35.)  3.  we  — who  have  received  the 
message  of  salvation  so  clearly  delivered  to  us  (cf.  ch.  12. 
26).  so  great  salvation— embodied  in  Jesus,  whose  very 
name  means  salvation,  including  not  only  deliverance 
from  foes  and  from  death,  and  the  grant  of  temporal  bless- 
ings (which  the  law  promised  to  the  obedient),  but  also 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  promise 
of  heaven,  glory,  and  eternal  life  (v.  10).  which— "  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  salvation  which  began,"  <&c.  spoken  by 
the  Lord— as  the  instrument  of  proclaiming  it.  Not  as 
the  law,  spoken  by  the  instrumentality  of  angels  (v.  2). 
Both,  law  and  Gospel  came  from  God ;  the  difference  here 
referred  to  lay  in  the  instrumentality  by  which  each  re- 
.pectlvely  was  promulgated  (cf.  v.  5).  Angels  recognize 
Sim  as  "the  Lord"  (Matthew  28.6;  Luke  2.11).  con- 
Armed  unto  us— not  by  penalties,  as  the  law  was  con- 
firmed, but  by  spiritual  gifts  (v.  4).  by  them  that  heard 
him— (Cf.  Luke  1.  2.)  Though  Paul  had  a  special  and  inde- 
pendent revelation  of  Christ  (Galatians  1. 16, 17, 19),  yet  he 
classes  himself  with  those  Jews  whom  he  addresses, 
"  unto  us;"  for  like  them  in  many  particulars  (ex.  gr.,  the 
agony  In  Gethsemane,  ch.  5.  7),  he  was  dependent  for 
autoptic  information  on  the  twelve  apostles.  So  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  ex,  gr.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  kingdom  by  the  Lord 
(Matthew  4. 17),  he  could  only  know  by  the  report  of  the 
Twelve :  so  the  saying,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than 
to  receive"  (Acts  20.  35).  Paul  mentions  what  they  had 
heard,  rather  than  what  they  had  seen,  conformably  with 
what  he  began  with,  v.  1,  2,  "Spake  .  .  .  spoken."  Ap- 
propriately also  in  his  Epistles  to  Gentiles,  he  dwells  on 
Us  independent  call  to  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles 
la  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  appeals  to  the  apostles 
rr  ho  had  been  long  with  the  Lord  (cf.  Acts  1.  21 ;  10.  41) :  so 
in  his  sermon  to  the  Jews  in  Antiooh  of  Plsidia  (Acts  13. 
81) ;  and  "  he  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  these  apos- 
tles in  a  general  way,  in  order  that  he  may  bring  the  He- 
brews to  the  Lord  alone"  [Bengel],  not  to  become  parti- 
sans of  particular  apostles,  as  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the 
sircumcision,  and  James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  This 
verse  implies  that  the  Hebrews  of  the  churches  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  (or  those  of  them  dispersed  in  Asia  Minor  [Ben- 
aEL],  1  Peter  1. 1,  or  in  Alexandria)  were  primarily  ad- 
4ress6d  in  this  Epistle;  for  of  none  so  well  could  it  be 
said,  th.3  Gospel  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  immediate 
tearers  of  the  Lord:  the  past  tense,  "was  confirmed," 
i&pltes  some  little  time  had  elapsed  since  this  testiflca- 
ion  by  eye-witnesses.  4.  them — rather,  "  God  also  [as 
»»*!>  **  Christ,  v.  3]  bearing  witness  to  it"  .  .  .  "joining  in 
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attestation  of  it."     signs  and  wonders — performed  bj 

Christ  and  His  apostles.  "Signs"  and  miracles,  or  otnei 
facts  regarded  as  proofs  of  a  Divine  mission;  "wonders' 
are  miracles  viewed  as  prodigies,  causing  astonishment 
(Acts  2.  22,33);  powers  are  miracles  viewed  as  evidences 
of  superhuman  power,  divers  miracles—  Greek,  "  varied 
(miraculous)  powers"  (2  Corinthians  12. 12)  granted  to  the 
apostles  after  the  ascension,  gifts,  &c—  Greek,  "distri- 
butions." The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to  Christ 
without  measure  (John  3.  34),  but  to  us  it  is  distributed  in 
various  measures  and  operations  (Romans  12.  3,  6,  &c. ;  1 
Corinthians  12.  4-11).  according  to  his  own  will — God's 
free  and  sovereign  will,  assigning  one  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
one,  another  to  another  (Acts  5.  32 ;  Ephesians  1.  5).  5. 
For — Confirming  the  assertion,  v.  2,  8,  that  the  new  cov 
enant  was  spoken  by  One  higher  than  the  mediators  oi 
the  old  covenant,  viz.,  angels.  Translate  In  the  Greek  or- 
der, to  bring  out  the  proper  emphasis,  "  Not  the  angels 
hath  He,"  &c.  the  world  to  come— Implying,  He  has 
subjected  to  angels  the  existing  world,  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  (then  still  partly  existing  as  to  its  frame- 
work), v.  2,  the  political  kingdoms  of  the  earth  (Daniel  4. 
13;  10. 13,  20,  21;  12. 1),  and  the  natural  elements  (Revela- 
tion 9. 11 ;  16.  4),  and  even  Individuals  (Matthew  18.  10). 
"The  world  to  come"  is  the  new  dispensation  brought  in 
by  Christ,  beginning  in  grace  here,  to  be  completed  in 
glory  hereafter.  It  is  called  "  to  come,"  or  "  about  to  be," 
as  at  the  time  of  its  being  subjected  to  Christ  by  the  Di- 
vine decree,  it  was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  is 
still  so  to  us,  in  respect  to  its  full  consummation.  In  re- 
spect to  the  subjecting  of  all  things  to  Christ  in  fulfilment 
of  Psalm  8.,  the  realization  is  still  "to  come."  Regarded 
from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  which  looks  pro- 
phetically forward  to  the  New  Testament  (and  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Old  Testament  ritual  were  in  force  then 
when  Paul  wrote,  and  continued  till  their  forcible  abro- 
gation by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  it  is  "  the  world 
to  come:"  Paul,  as  addressing  Jews,  appropriately  calls  it 
so,  according  to  their  conventional  way  of  viewing  it. 
We,  like  them,  still  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come;"  for  its 
manifestation  in  glory  is  yet  future.  "  This  world"  Is  used 
in  contrast  to  express  the  present  fallen  condition  of  the 
world  (Ephesians  2.  2).  Believers  belong  not  to  this  pres- 
ent world-course,  but  by  faith  rise  in  spirit  to  "  the  world 
to  come,"  making  it  a  present,  though  internal,  reality 
Still,  in  the  present  world,  natural  and  social,  angels  are 
mediately  rulers  under  God  in  some  sense :  not  so  in  the 
coming  world :  man  in  it,  and  the  Son  of  man,  man's 
Head,  are  to  be  supreme.  Hence  greater  reverence  was 
paid  to  angels  by  men  in  the  Old  Testament  than  is  permit- 
ted in  the  New  Testament.  For  man's  nature  is  exalted 
in  Christ  now,  so  that  angels  are  our  "fellow-servants" 
(Revelation  22.  9).  In  their  ministrations  they  stand  on 
a  different  footing  from  that  on  which  they  stood  towards 
us  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  are  "brethren"  of  Christ 
in  a  nearness  not  enjoyed  even  by  angels  (v.  10-12, 16).  6. 
But — It  is  not  to  angels  the  Gospel  kingdom  Is  subject, 
but,  &c.  one  .  .  .  testified— The  usual  way  of  quoting 
Scripture  to  readers  familiar  with  it.  Psalm  8.  5-7  praises 
Jehovah  for  exalting  man,  so  as  to  subject  all  the  works 
of  God  on  earth  to  him:  this  dignity  having  been  lost  by 
the  first  Adam,  is  realized  only  in  Christ  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Representative  Man  and  Head  of  our  redeemed  race. 
Thus  Paul  proves  that  it  is  to  man,  not  to  angels,  that 
God  has  subjected  the  "  world  to  come."  In  v.  6-8,  man  If 
spoken  of  in  general  ("him  .  .  .  him  .  .  .  his");  then  at  v. 
9,  first  Jesus  is  introduced  as  fulfilling,  as  man,  all  the 
conditions  of  the  prophecy,  and  through  death  passing 
Himself,  and  so  consequently  bringing  us  men,  HI* 
" brethren,"  to  "glory  and  honour."  What— How  In- 
significant in  himself,  yet  how  exalted  by  God's  grace  1 
(Cf.  Psalm  144.  3.)  The  Hebrew,  Enosh  and  Ben- Adam,  ex- 
press man  and  Son  of  man  in  his  weakness:  "Son  of 
man"  is  here  used  of  any  and  every  child  of  man:  unlike, 
seemingly,  the  lord  of  creation,  such  as  he  was  originally 
(Genesis  1.  and  2.),  and  such  as  he  is  designed  to  b* 
(Psalm  8.),  and  such  as  he  actually  is  by  title  and  shal 
hereafter  more  fully  be  in  the  person  of,  and  in  unlo 
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jr1tt»,  Jesus,  pre-eminently  the  Son  of  man  (v.  9).  art 
mlnilftil-an  of  one  absent.  visltest — Uiokc.it  after  him,  as 
one  present.  7.  a  little— Not  as  Bkngel.,  "a  little  time." 
than  the  angels— Hebrew,  "than  God,"  Klohim,  t.  c,  the 
abstract  qualities  of  God,  such  as  angel*  possess  In  an  In- 
ferior form,  vis.,  heavenly,  spiritual,  incorporeal  natures, 
Man,  In  his  original  creation,  was  set  next  beneath  them. 
So  the  man  Jesus,  though  Lord  of  angels,  when  He  emp- 
tied Himself  of  the  externals  of  His  Divinity  {Note,  Phil- 
Ipplans  2.  6,  7),  was  In  His  human  nature  "a  little  lower 
than  theange.s;"  though  this  Is  not  the  primary  refer- 
ence here,  but  man  in  general,  crownedst  hlin  with 
glory  and  honour — as  the  appointed  kingly  vicegerent 
Of  God  over  this  earth  (Genesis  1.  and  2).  and  didst  set 
htm  over  the  works  of  thy  hands — Omitted  in  some 
of  the  oldest  MSB. ;  but  read  by  others  and  by  oldest  ver- 
sions :  so  Psalm  8. 6,  "Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands."  8.  (1  Corluthians  15.  27.) 
Par  In  that— i.  «.,  "For  in  that"  God  saith  in  tte  Sth 
Psalm,  "He  put  the  all  things  (so  the  Greek,  the  all  things 
Just  mentioned)  lu  subjection  under  hlra  (niau),  He 
left  nothing,"  Ac.  As  no  limitation  occurs  in  the  sacred 
writing,  the  "all  things"  must  include  heavenly,  as  well 
as  earthly  things  (cf.  1  Corinthians  3.  21,  22).  But  Haw- 
aii things  now  are,  we  see  not  yet  Vie  all  things  put  under 
c,i»n.  W.  But — We  see  not  man  as  yet  exercising  lordship 
overall  things,  "but  rather.  Him  who  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  (cf.  Luke  22.  43),  we  behold  (by  faith: 
%  different  Greek  verb  from  that  for  'we  see,'  v.  8,  which 
expresses  the  impression  which  our  eyes  passively  receive 
from  objects  around  ns;  whereas,  'we  behold,'  or  'look 
<U.,'  implies  the  direction  and  intention  of  one  deliberately 
regarding  something  which  he  tries  to  see:  so  ch.  S.  19; 
10.  25,  Greek),  vit.,  Jesus,  on  account  of  His  suffering  of 
death,  crowned,"  Ac.  He  is  already  crowned,  though  un- 
seen by  ns,  save  by  faith ;  hereafter  all  things  shall  be 
subjected  to  Him  visibly  and  fully.  The  ground  of  His 
exaltation  U  "on  account  of  His  having  suffered  death" 
'«.  10;  Pblllpplans  2.  8,  9).  that  He  by  the  grace  of  God— 
<Tltus  2.  11;  3.  4.)  The  reading  of  Okigen,  "That  He  with- 
out God"  (laying  aside  His  Divinity;  or,  for  every  being 
«we  God;  or  perhaps  alluding  to  His  having  been  tem- 
porarily "forsaken,"  as  the  Sin-bearer,  by  the  Father  on 
the  oross),  Is  not  supported  by  the  MSS.  The  "that,"  Ac, 
is  connected  with  "crowned  with  glory,"  &c,  thus:  His 
exaltation  after  sufferings  Is  the  perfecting  or  consumma- 
tion of  His  work  (v.  10) for  us:  without  it  His  death  would 
have  been  Ineffectual;  with  it,  and  from  It,  flows  the  re- 
sult that  His  tasting  of  death  is  available  for  (in  behalf  of, 
for  the  good  of)  every  man.  He  is  crowned  as  the  Head  in 
heaven  of  our  common  humanity,  presenting  His  blood 
as  the  all-prevailing  plea  for  us.  This  coronation  above 
makes  His  death  applicable  for  every  Individual  man  (ob- 
serve the  singnlar :  not  merely  "  for  all  men";,  ch.  4.  11;  9. 
54;  1  John  2.2.  "Taste  death,"  implies  hlN  personal  ex- 
perlinetital  undergoing  of  death:  death  of  the  body,  and 
death  (spiritually)  of  the  soul.  In  His  being  forsaken  of 
the  Father.  "As  a  physician  first  tastes  his  medicines 
to  encourage  his  sick  patient  to  take  them,  so  Christ, 
when  all  men  feared  death,  lu  order  to  persuade  them  to 
he  bold  In  meeting  it.  tasted  it  Himself,  though  He  had  no 
need"  [Chhtsostom]  (t\  14,  151.  10.  For— Giving  a  reason 
why  "the  grace  of  God"  required  that  Jesus  "should 
tastedeath."  It  became  him — the  whole  plan  was  [not 
only  not  derogatory  to,  but]  highly  becoming  God,  though 
anbellef  considers  It  a  disgrace.  [Bknwel.J  An  answer 
to  the  Jews,  and  Hebrew  Christians,  whosoever,  through 
Impatlenoe  at  the  delay  In  the  promised  adventof  Christ's 
glory,  were  in  dauger  of  apostasy,  stumbling  at  Christ 
crucified.  The  Jerusalem  Christians  especially  were 
liable  to  this  danger.  This  scheme  of  redemption  was 
altogether  such  a  one  as  harmonizes  with  the  love,  Jus- 
tice, and  wisdom  of  God.  for  whom— God  the  Father 
(Romans  11.86;  1  Corinthians  8.6;  Revelation  4.  11).  In 
Colossians  1.  16  the  same  is  sakl  of  Christ,  all  things— 
€h-evk,  "the  universe  of  things,"  "tlie  all  things."  He 
■ma  for  "God,"  the  periphrasis,  "Him  for  whom  ...  by 
whom  are  all  thlngs,"to  mark  the  becomingness  of  Ch  rist 's 
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suffering  as  the  way  to  His  Deing  peifected"  as  ••  v«v- 
taln  of  our  salvation,"  seeing  that  His  is  the  way  that 
pleased  Him  whose  will  and  whose  glory  are  the  end  of 
all  things,  and  by  whose  operation  all  things  exist,  la 
bringing— The  Greek  is  past,  "Having  brought  as  Hi 
did,"  viz.,  in  Hit  electing  purpose  (cf.  "Ye  are  sons,"  vis.  lc 
His  purpose,  Galatlans  4,  6;  Epheslans  1.  4),  a  pr.rposc 
which  Is  accomplished  In  Jesns  being  "  perfected  tlircngfc 
sufferings."  many— {Matthew  20.  28.)  "The  Church"  (v 
12),  "the  general  assembly"  (ch.  12.  23).  sons-  no  locgei 
children  as  nnder  the  Old  Testament  law.  but  tons  by 
adoption,  unto  glory— to  share  Christ's  "glory"  (t>.  8; 
cf.  v.  7;  John  17. 10,  22,  24;  Romans  8.  21).  Sonship,  holi- 
ness (v.  11),  and  glory,  are  Inseparably  Joined.  "  Suffering," 
"salvation,"  and  "glory,"  In  Paul's  writings,  often  go  to- 
gether (2  Timothy  2. 10).  Salvation  presupposes  destruction, 
deliverance  from  which  for  us  required  Christ's  "suffer- 
ings." to  make  .  .  .  perfect — to  consummate:  to  bring  to 
consummated  glory  through  sufferings,  as  the  appointed 
avenue  to  It.  "He  who  suffers  for  another,  not  only 
benefits  him,  but  becomes  himself  the  brighter  and  mora 
perfect."  [Chbybostom.J  Bringing  to  the  end  of  trouble*, 
and  to  the  goal  full  of  glory :  a  metaphor  from  the  con- 
tests in  the  public  games.  Cf.  "It  1b  finished,"  Luke  24. 
26 ;  John  19. 80.  I  prefer,  with  Calvin,  understanding, "  to 
make  perfect  as  a  completed  tacrifice:"  legal  and  official, 
not  moral,  perfection  Is  meant:  "to  contecrate"  (so  ths 
same  Greek  Is  translated  ch.  7.  28 ;  cf.  Margin)  by  the  fin- 
ished expiation  of  His  death,  as  our  perfect  High  Priest, 
and  so  our  "Captain  of  salvation"  (Luke  13.  32),  This 
agrees  with  v.  11,  "  He  that  sanctlfleth,"  i.  e.,  consecrates 
them  by  Himself  being  made  a  consecrated  offering  for 
them.  Soch.  10. 14,  29;  John  17.  19:  by  the  perfecting  of 
His  consecration  for  them  In  His  death,  He  perfects  their 
consecration,  and  so  throws  open  access  to  glory  (ch.  10. 
19-21;  ch.  5.  9;  9.  9,  accord  with  this  sense).  Captain  of, 
Ac— lit..  Prince-leader:  as  Joshua,  not  Moses,  led  the  peo- 
ple Into  the  Holy  Land,  so  will  our  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  lead 
ns  Into  the  heavenly  inheritance  (Acts  18.  89).  The  same 
Greek  Is  in  ch.  12.  2,  "  Author  of  our  faith."  Acts  8.  It. 
"  Prince  of  life"  (6.  81).  Preceding  others  by  His  example, 
as  well  as  the  originator  of  our  salvation.  11.  he  thai 
sanctlfleth— Christ  who  once  for  all  consecrates  His  poo 
pie  to  God  (Jude  1,  bringing  them  nigh  to  Him  as  the 
consequence)  and  everlasting  glory,  by  having  consecrated 
Himself  for  them  in  His  being  made  "  perfect  (as  their 
expiatory  sacrifice)  through  sufferings"  (v.  10;  ch.  10. 10, 14. 
29 ;  John  17.  17, 19).  God  In  His  electing  love,  by  Christ's 
finished  work,  perfectly  sanctifies  them  to  God's  service 
and  to  heaven  once  for  all:  then  they  are  progressively 
sanctified  by  the  transforming  Spirit.  " Sanctlflcatlon  is 
glory  working  In  embryo;  glory  is  sanctlflcatlon  come  to 
the  birth,  and  manifested."  [Alford.]  they  -who  are 
sanctified—  Greek,  "they  that  are  being  sanctified"  (of. 
the  use  of  "sanctified,"  1  Corinthians  7.  14).  of  one- 
Father,  God :  not  In  the  sense  wherein  He  is  Father  of  afl 
beings,  as  angels;  for  these  are  excluded  by  the  argument 
(v.  16) ;  but  as  He  Is  Father  of  His  spiritual  human  sons, 
Christ  the  Head  and  elder  Brother,  and  His  believing 
people,  the  members  of  the  body  and  family.  Thus,  th.'s 
and  the  following  verses  are  meant  to  Justify  his  having 
said,  "many  tont"  (v.  10).  "Of  one"  is  not  "of  one  father 
Adam,"  or  "Abraham,"  as  Bengel,  Ac,  suppose.  Foi 
the  Saviour's  participation  in  the  lownett  of  our  humanity 
is  not  mentioned  till  v.  14,  and  then  as  a  consequence  of 
what  precedes.  Moreover,  "Sons  of  God"  Is,  In  Scripturs 
usage,  the  dignity  obtained  by  our  union  with  Christ; 
and  our  brotherhood  with  Him  flows  from  God  being 
His  and  our  Father.  Christ's  Sonship  (by  generation)  in 
relation  to  God  is  reflected  in  the  sonship  (by  adoption) 
of  His  brethren,  he  la  not  ashamed— though  being  the 
Sou  of  God,  since  they  have  now  by  adoption  obtained 
a  like  dignity,  so  that  His  majesty  Is  not  compromises 
by  brotherhood  with  them  (cf.  cb.  11.  16).  It  Is  a  striking 
feature  in  Christianity  that  it  unites  such  amasing 
contrasts  as  "our  brother  and  our  God.'  [Tholuik.' 
"  God  makes  of  sons  of  men  sons  of  God,  because  God 
hath  made  of  the  Son  of  God  tlte  Son  of  man  "    [Bt.  An 
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[»USTINE  on  Psalm  2.]  18.  (Psalm  22.  22.)  Messiah  de- 
clares the  name  of  the  Father,  not  known  fully  as  Christ's 
Father,  and  therefore  their  Father,  till  alter  His  cruci- 
fixion (John  20. 17),  among  His  brethren  ("the  Church," 
L  &  ,  the  congregation),  that  they  in  turn  may  praise  Him 
(Psalm  22.  23).  At  v.  22,  the  22d  Psalm,  which  begins  with 
Christ's  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
■aef"  and  details  minutely  His  sorrows,  passes  from 
Dhrlst's  sufferings  to  His  triumph,  prefigured  by  the  same 
n  (he  experience  of  David,  wtu  I  sing— as  leader  of  the 
enolr  (Psalm  8.  2).  13. 1  will  put  my  trust  in  him— From 
th«>  LXX.,  Isaiah  8.  17,  which  immediately  precedes 
the  next  quotation,  "Behold,  I  and  the  children,"  <fec. 
The  only  objection  Is,  the  following  words,  "and  again," 
usually  Introduce  a  new  quotation,  whereas  these  two  are 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  passage.  However,  this  objec- 
tion is  not  valid,  as  the  two  clauses  express  distinct  ideas; 
"I  will  put  my  trust  in  Him  "  expresses  His  filial  confi- 
dence In  God  as  His  Father,  to  whom  He  flees  from  His 
sufferings,  and  is  not  disappointed ;  which  His  believing 
brethren  imitate,  trusting  solely  In  the  Father  through 
Christ,  and  not  In  their  own  merits.  "  Christ  exhibited 
this  '  trust,'  not  for  Himself,  for  He  and  the  Father  are 
one,  but  for  His  own  people  "  (v.  16).  Each  fresh  aid  given 
Him  assured  Him,  as  It  does  them,  of  aid  for  the  future, 
until  the  complete  victory  was  obtained  over  death  and 
hell  (Philipplans  1.  16).  [Bbnuel.]  Behold  I  and  the 
children,  Ac— (Isaiah  8,  18.)  "  Sons  "  (v.  10),  "  brethren  " 
(».  12),  and  "  children,"  Imply  His  right  and  property  in 
them  from  everlasting.  He  speaks  of  them  as  "children  " 
of  God,  though  not  yet  In  being,  yet  considered  as  such  in 
His  purpose,  and  presents  them  before  God  the  Father,  who 
has  given  Him  them,  to  be  glorified  with  Himself.  Isaiah 
(meaning  "salvation  of  Jehovah  ")  typically  represented 
Messiah,  who  is  at  onoe  Father  and  Son,  Isaiah  and  Im- 
manuel  (Isaiah  9.  6).  He  expresses  his  resolve  to  rely,  he 
•nd  his  children,  not  like  Ahaz  and  the  Jews  on  the  As- 
syrian king,  against  the  confederacy  of  Pekah  of  Israel, 
and  Resin  of  Syria,  but  on  Jehovah  ;  and  then  foretells  the 
deliverance  of  Judah  by  God,  in  language  which  finds  its 
antltypical  full  realization  only  in  the  far  greater  deliver- 
ance wrought  by  Messiah.  Christ,  the  antltypical  Prophet, 
similarly,  Instead  of  the  human  confidences  of  His  age, 
Himself,  and  with  Him  God  the  Father's  children  (who 
are  therefore  Hi*  children,  and  so  antltypical  to  Isaiah'* 
ehlldren,  though  here  regarded  as  Hts  "bi«thren,"  cf. 
Isaiah  9.  6,  "Father;"  and  "His  seed,"  53. 10)  led  by  Him, 
trust  wholly  in  God  for  salvation.  The  official  words  and 
acts  of  all  the  prophets  find  their  antitype  in  the  Great 
Prophet  (Revelation  19.  10),  just  as  His  kingly  office  is  an- 
tltypical to  that  of  the  theocratic  kings  ;  and  His  priestly 
office  to  the  types  and  rites  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  14. 
He  who  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  the  "Captain  (Greek, 
Leader)  of  salvation  "  to  the  "  many  sons,"  by  trusting  and 
differing  like  them,  must  therefore  become  man  like  them, 
in  order  that  His  death  may  be  efficacious  for  them.  [Al- 
ford.]  the  children— before  mentioned  (v.  13) ;  those  ex- 
isting In  His  eternal  purpose,  though  not  in  actual  being. 
are  partakers  of— lit.,  "  have  [in  His  purpose]  been  par- 
takers "  all  in  common,  flesh  and  blood—  Greek  oldest 
USS.  have  "  blood  and  flesh."  The  Inner  and  more  Impor- 
tant element,  the  blood,  as  the  more  immediate  vehicle  of 
the  soul,  stands  before  the  more  palpable  element,  the 
flesh ;  also,  with  reference  to  Christ's  blood-shedding  with  a 
view  to  which  He  entered  into  community  with  our  corpo- 
realWe.  "The  llfeof  thefiesh lsln  the  blood:  ltistheblood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul  "  (Leviticus  17.  11, 
U).  likewise—  Greek,  "  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner;" 
not  altogether  in  a  like  manner.  For  He,  unlike  them,  was 
conceived  and  born  not  in  sin  (ch.  4.  15).  But  mainly  "  in 
like  manner;"  not  In  mere  semblance  of  a  body,  as  the  Do- 
eetse  heretics  taught,  took  part  of— participated  in.  The 
forfeited  Inheritance  (according  to  Jewish  law)  was  ran- 
somed by  the  nearest  of  kin ;  so  Jesus  became  our  nearest 
>f  kin  by  His  assumed  humanity,  in  order  to  be  our  Re- 
leemer.  that  through  death — which  He  could  not  have 
undergone  as  God.  ^ut  only  by  becoming  man.  Not  by 
Almighty  power   but    'by  FT"  Oe<ah"  (so  the  Greek)  He 


overcame  death.  "  Jesus  suffering  death  ovei  came  ;  8a tat 
wielding  death  succumbed."  [Bknokl.]  As  David  out 
off  the  head  of  Goliath  with  the  giant's  own  sword  where* 
with  the  latter  was  wont  to  win  his  victories.  Coming  to 
redeem  mankind,  Christ  made  Himself  a  sort  of  hook  ta 
destroy  the  devil ;  for  iu  Him  there  was  His  humanity  to 
attract  the  Devourer  to  Him,  His  divinity  to  pierce  him, 
apparent  weakness  to  provoke,  hidden  power  to  transfix 
the  hungry  ravlsher.  The  Latin  epigram  says,  "Mors 
mortis  morti  mortein  nisi  morte  tullsset,  .astern*  vitas 
Janua  clausa  foret."  Had  not  death  by  death  borne  to  death 
the  death  of  Death,  the  gate  of  eternal  life  would  have  been 
closed,  destroy — lit.,  "  render  powerless;"  deprive  of  all 
power  to  hurt  His  people.  "That  thou  mlghest  still  the 
enemy  and  avenger  "  (Psalm  8.  2).  The  same  Greek  verb  it 
used.  2  Timothy  1.  10,  "abolished  death."  There  Is  no 
more  death  for  believers.  Christ  plants  in  them  an  undy- 
ing seed  the  germ  of  heavenly  immortality,  though  be- 
lievers have  to  pass  through  natural  death,  power — Satan 
is  "strong"  (Matthew  12.  29).  of  death— Implying  that 
death  itself  is  a  power  which,  though  originally  foreign  to 
human  nature,  now  reigns  over  it  (Romans  5.  12;  6.9).  The 
power  which  death  has  Satan  wields.  The  author  of  sin 
is  the  author  of  its  consequences.  Cf.  "power  of  the 
enemy"  (Luke  10.  19).  Satan  has  acquired  over  man  (by 
God's  law,  Genesis  2.  17;  Romans  6.  23;  the  power  of  death 
by  man's  sin,  death  being  the  executioner  ol  sin,  and  man 
being  Satan's  "  lawful  captive."  Jesus,  by  dying,  has  made 
the  dying  His  own  (Romans  14.  9),  and  has  taken  the  prey 
from  the  mighty.  Death's  power  was  manifest;  who 
wielded  that  power,  lurking  beneath  It,  Is  here  expressed, 
viz.,  Satan.  Wisdom  2.  24,  "  By  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death 
entered  Into  the  world."  13.  fear  of  death— even  before 
they  had  experienced  its  actual  power,  all  their  ltfetlm* 
—Such  a  life  can  hardly  be  called  life,  subject  to  boudage 
— lit.,  "subjects  of  bondage;"  not  merely  liable  to  It,  bute». 
thralled  in  It  (cf.  Romans  8.  15  ;  Galatians  5.  1).  Contrast 
with  this  bondage,  the  glory  of  the  "  sons  "  (v.  10).  "  Bond- 
age" is  defined  by  Aristotle,  "The  living  not  as  one 
chooses  ;"  "  liberty,"  "  the  living  as  one  chooses."  Christ 
bydelivering  us  from  the  curse  of  Godagainstoursln, has 
taken  from  death  all  that  made  it  formidable.  Death, 
viewed  apart  from  Christ,  can  only  fill  with  horror,  if  the 
sinner  dares  to  think.  16.  For  verily—  Greek,  "  For  cutoc 
all  know ;"  "  For  as  you  will  doubtless  grant."  Paul  pro- 
bably alludes  to  Isaiah  41.  8;  Jeiemiah  81.  32,  LXX.,  from 
which  all  Jews  would  know  well  that  the  fact  here  stated 
as  to  Messiah  was  what  the  prophets  had  led  them  to  ex- 
pect, took  not  on  him,  <tc— rather,  "It  is  not  angels 
that  He  is  helping  (the  present  Implies  duration) ;  but  it  is 
the  seed  of  Abraham  that  He  is  helping."  The  verb  Is  Mt, 
to  help  by  taking  one  by  the  hand,  as  in  ch.  8.  9,  "  When  i 
took  them  by  the  hand,"  <fcc.  Thus  it  answers  to  "suo- 
cour,"  v.  18,  and  "  deliver,"  v.  15.  "  Not  angels,"  who  haw 
no  flesh  and  blood,  but  "the  children,"  who  have  "  flesh 
and  blood,"  He  takes  hold  of  to  help  by  "Himself  taking 
part  of  the  same  "  (v.  14).  Whatever  effect  Christ's  work 
may  have  on  angels,  He  is  not  taking  hold  to  help  them 
by  suffering  In  their  nature  to  deliver  them  from  death, 
as  in  our  case,  seed  of  Abraham— He  views  Christ's  re- 
demption (in  compliment  to  the  Hebrews  whom  he  Is  ad 
dressing,  and  as  enough  for  his  present  purpose)  with  ref- 
erence to  Abraham's  seed,  the  Jewish  nation,  primarily 
not  that  he  excludes  the  Gentiles  (v.  9,  "  for  every  man  "x 
who,  when  believers,  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  spiritually 
(cf.  v.  12;  Psalm  22.  22,  25,  27),  but  direct  reference  to  them, 
such  as  is  In  Romans  4.  11,  12,  16;  Galatians  8.  7, 14,  28,29, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  his  present  argument.  It  Is  the 
same  argument  for  Jesus  being  the  Christ  which  Matthew, 
writing  his  Gospel  for  the  Hebrews,  uses,  tracing  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  from  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  one  to  whom  the  promises  were  given,  on  which  th« 
Jews  especially  prided  themselves  (cf.  Romans  9.  4,  5).  1» 
Wherefore—  Greek,  "Whence."  Found  in  Paul's  speeot< 
Acts  26. 19.  tm  all  things—  which  are  incidental  to  manhood 
the  being  born,  nourished,  growing  up,  suffering  Sin  is  not 
in  the  original  constitution  of  man,  a  necessary  aU»ndas» 
of  manhood,  so  He  had  no  sin.  It  behooved  hint — by  mom 
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necessity,  considering  what  tue  justice  and  love  of  God 
required  of  Him  as  Mediator  (cf.  ch.  5.  3),  the  office  which 
be  had  voluntarily  undertaken  In  order  to  "  help"  man 
{v.  1«.)    his  brethren— (v.  11)— "the  seed  of  Abraham"  (v. 
J6),  and  so  also  the  spiritual  seed.  His  elect  out  of  all  man- 
kind,   be— rather  as  Greek,  "  that  Ha  might  become  High 
Priest; '  He  was  called  so,  when  He  was  "  made  perfect  by 
the  things  which  He  suffered"  (v.  10;  ch.  5.  8-10).    He  was 
actually  made  so,  when  He  entered  within  the  veil,  from 
which  last   flows  His   ever-continuing   intercession   as 
Priest  for  us.    The  death,  as  man,  must  first  be,  in  order 
that  the  bringing  in  of  the  blood  into  the  heavenly  Holy 
Place  might  follow,  In  which  consisted  the  expiation  as 
High  Priest,    merciful— to  "  the  people"  deserving  wrath 
by  "  sins."    Mercy  is  a  prime  requisite  in  a  priest,  since 
his  office  is  to  help  the  wretched  and  raise  the  fallen :  such 
mercy  Is  most  likely  to  be  found  In  one  who  has  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  afflicted,  having  been  so  once  Himself  (ch. 
4. 15) ;  not  that  the  Son  of  God  needed  to  be  taught  by  suf- 
fering to  be  merciful,  but  that  In  order  to  save  us  He  needed 
to  take  our  manhood  with  all  Its  sorrows,  thereby  qualify- 
ing Himself,  by  experimental  suffering  with  us,  to  be  our 
sympathizing  High  Priest,  and  assuring  us  of  His  entire 
fellow-feeling  with  us  In  every  sorrow.    So  In  the  main 
Calvin  remarks  here,    faithful— true  to  God  (ch.  3.  5, 6) 
and  to  man  (ch.  10.  23)  In  the  mediatorial  office  which  He 
has  undertaken.     High  Priest— which  Moses  was  not, 
though  "  faithful"  (ch.  2).    Nowhere,  except  in  Psalm  110., 
Zecharlah  8. 13,  and  In  this  Epistle,  is  Christ  expressly 
called  a  Priest.    In  this  Epistle  alone  His  priesthood  is 
professedly  discussed;  whence  it  Is  evident  how  necessary 
is  this  book  of  the  New  Testament.    In  Psalm  110.,  and 
Zecharlah  6. 13,  there  Is  added  mention  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  elsewhere  is  spoken  of  without  the  priest- 
hood, and  that  frequently.  On  the  cross,  whereon  as  Priest 
He  offered  the  sacrifice,  He  had  the  title  "  King"  inscribed 
over  Him.  [Bengel.]    to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
«lna— rather  as  Greek,  "  to  propitiate  (in  respect  to)  the 
sins;"  "to  expiate  the  sins."    Strictly  Divine  justice  is 
"  propitiated ;"  but  God's  love  is  as  much  from  everlasting 
as  His  justice;   therefore,  lest  Christ's  sacrifice,  or  its 
typical  forerunners,  the  legal  sacrifices,  should  be  thought 
to  be  antecedent  to  God's  grace  and  love,  neither  are  said 
In  the  Old  or  New  Testament  to  have  propitiated  God; 
otherwise  Christ's  sacrifices  might  have  been  thought  to 
have  first  Induced  God  to  love  and  pity  man,  instead  of 
(as  the  fact  really  Is)  His  love  having  originated  Christ's 
sacrifice,  whereby  Divine  Justice  and  Divine  love  are  har- 
monized.    The  sinner  is  brought  by  that  sacrifice  into 
God's  favour,  which  by  sin  he  had  forfeited ;  hence  his 
right  prayer  Is,  "  God  be  propitiated  (so  the  Greek)  to  me 
who  am  a  sinner"  (Lake  18. 13).    Sins  bring  death  and 
"  the  fear  of  death"  (v.  15).    He  had  no  sin  Himself,  and 
"made  reconciliation  for  the  iniquity"  of  all  others  (Dan- 
iel 9.24).    of  the  people— "  the  seed  of  Abraham"  (v.  16) ; 
the  literal  Israel  first,  and  then  (in  the  design  of  God), 
througn  Israel,  the  believing  Gentiles,  the  spiritual  Israel 
(1  Peter  2.  10).    18.  For— Explanation  of  how  His  being 
made  like  His  brethren  in  all  things  has  made  Him  a  merci- 
ful and  faithful  High  Priest  for  us  (v.  17).    In  that— rather 
as   Greek,  "wherein  He  suffered  Himself;    having  been 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  being  tempted" 
in  the  same  temptation;  and  as  "He  was  tempted  (tried 
and  afflicted)  In  all  points,"  He  Is  able  (by  the  power  of 
sympathy)  to  succour  us  In  all  possible  temptations  and 
trials  Incidental  toman  (ch.  4. 16;  5.2).    He  is  the  anti- 
typical  Solomon,  having  for  every  grain  of  Abraham's 
seed  (which  were  to  be  as  the  sand  for  unmber),  "large- 
ness of  heart  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea-shore"  (1 
Kings  4.  29).    "  Not  only  as  God  He  knows  our  trials,  but 
«lso  as  man  He  knows  them  by  experimental  feeling." 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-19.    The  Son  of  God  Greater  than  Moses, 

^therefore  unbelief  towards  hlm  will  incdb  a 

3kavier    Punishment  than    befell    Unbelieving 

(julabl  in  thf  Wilderness.    As  Moses  especially  was 
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the  prophet  by  whom  "God  in  times  past  spaxte  to  tnt 
fathers,"  being  the  mediator  oi  the  law,  Pau"  deems  It 
necessary  now  to  show  that,  great  as  was  Mopes,  the  Son 
of  God  is  greater.    Ebrard  in  Alford  remarks,  Th« 
angel  of  the  covenant  came  In  the  name  of  God  before 
Israel;  Moses  in  the  name  of  Israel  before  God;  where** 
the  high  priest  came  both  In  the  name  of  God  (bearing  the 
name  Jehovah  on  his  forehead)  before  Israel,  and  in  the 
name  of  Israel  (bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  oa 
his  breast)  before  God  (Exodus  28.  9-29, 36, 38).    Now  Christ 
is  above  the  angels,  according  to  chs.  1.  and  2.,  because  (1.) 
as  Son  of  God  He  is  higher ;  and  (2.)  because  manhood, 
though  originally  lower  than  angels,  is  in  Him  exalted 
above  them  to  the  lordship  of  "  the  world  to  come,"  inas- 
much as  He  Is  at  once  Messenger  of  God  to  men,  and  also 
atoning  Priest- Representative  of  men  before  God  (ch.  2, 
17, 18).    Parallel  with  this  line  of  argument  as  to  His  su 
periority  to  angels  (ch.  1.  4)  runs  that  which  here  follows 
as  to  His  superiority  to  Moses  (ch.  3.  3) :  (1.)  Because  as  Son 
over  the  house,  He  is  above  the  servant  in  the  house  (v.  5, 
6),  just  as  the  angels  were  shown  to  be  but  ministering 
(serving)  spirits  (ch.  1. 14),  whereas  He  Is  the  Son  (v.  7,  8); 
(2.)  because  the  bringing  of  Israel  into  the  promised  rest, 
which  was  not  finished  by  Moses,  is  accomplished  by  Hin? 
(ch.  4. 1-11),  through  His  being  not  merely  a  leader  and 
lawgiver  as  Moses,  but  also  a  propitiatory  High  Priest  (ch 
4. 14;  5. 10).    1.  Therefore — Greek,  "Whence,''  i.  e.,  seeing 
we  have  such  a  sympathizing  Helper  you  ought  to  "  con 
sider  attentively"  .  .  .  "contemplate;"  fix  your  eyes  anc 
mind  on  Him  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  the  contem 
plation  (ch.  12.  2).    The  Greek  word  is  often  used  by  Luke 
Paul's  companion  (Luke  12.  24,  27).    brethren— In  Christ 
the  common  bond  of  union,    partakers— 'of  the  Hoi) 
Ghost."    heavenly  calling — coming  to  us  from  heaven, 
and  leading  us  to  heaven  whence  it  comes.    Philippiant 
3.  14,  "the  high  calling;"   Greek  "the  calling  above,"  i.  e., 
heavenly,    the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profee- 
slon— There  is  but  one  Greek  article  to  both  nouns,  "  Him 
who  is  at  once  Apostle  and  High  Priest"—  Apostle,  as  Am- 
bassador (a  higher  designation  than  "  angel" -messenger) 
sent  by  the  Father  (John  20.  21),  pleading  the  cause  of  God 
with  us  ;  High  Priest,  as  pleading  our  cause  with  God.  Both 
His  Apostleship  and  High  Priesthood  are  comprehended 
in  the  one  title,  Mediator.  [Benqel.J    Though  the  title 
"Apostle"  is  nowhere  else  applied  to  Christ,  it  is  appro- 
priate here  in  addressing  Hebrews,  who  used  the  term  of 
the  delegates  sent  by  the  high  priest  to  collect  the  temple 
tribute  from  Jews  resident  in  foreign  countries,  even  as 
Christ  was  Delegate  of  the  Father  to  this  world  far  off 
from  Him  (Matthew  21.  37).    Hence  as  what  applies  to 
Him,  applies  also  to  His  people,  the  Twelve  are  designated 
His  apostles,  even  as  He  is  the  Father's  (John  20.  21).    It 
was  desirable  to  avoid  designating  Him  here  "angel,"  In 
order  to  distinguish  His  nature  from  that  of  angels  men- 
tioned before,  though  he  is  "  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant." 
The  "  legate  of  the  Church"  (Sheliach  Tsibbur)  offered  up 
the  prayers  In  the  synagogue  in  the  name  of  all,  and  for 
all.  So  Jesus,  "  the  Apostle  of  our  profession,"  is  delegated 
to  Intercede  for  the  Church  before  the  Father.  The  words 
"  of  our  profession,"  mark  that  it  is  not  of  the  legal  ritual, 
but  of  our  Christian  faith,  that  He  is  the  High  Priest 
Paul  compares  Him  as  an  Apostle  to  Moses;    as  High 
Priest  to  Aaron.    He  alone  holds  both  offices  combined, 
and  In  a  more  eminent  degree  tnan  either,  which  those 
two  brothers  held  apart.    "  Profession,"  or  "confession," 
corresponds  to  God  having  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son,  sent 
as  Apostle  and  High  Priest.  What  God  proclaims  we  con- 
fess,   a.  He  first  notes  the  feature  of  resemblance  between 
Moses  and  Christ,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians whom  He  addressed,  and  who  still  entertained  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Moses;  he  afterwards  bringsforward 
Christ's  superiority  to  Moses.    Who  -was  faithful— The 
Greek  implies  also  that  He  still  is  faithful,  viz.,  as  our  m» 
diating  High  Priest,  faithful  to  the  trust  God  has  assigned 
Him  (ch.  2.  17).    So  Moses  in  God's  house  (Numbers  12  7), 
appointed  him— "made  Him"  High  Briest;  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  preceding  context.     Greek,  "made;"  ao  la 
ch.  5.  5;  1  Samuel  12.6,  Margin;  Acts  2.36:  so  the  Great 
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lathers.  Not  as  Alford,  with  Ambrose  and  the  Latins, 
"  Created  fcliin,"  i.e.,  as  man,  in  His  incarnation.  The 
likeness  of  Moses  to  Messiah  was  foretold  by  Moses  him- 
self (Deuteronomy  18. 15).  Other  prophets  only  explained 
Hoses,  who  was  in  this  respect  superior  to  them;  but 
Christ  was  like  Moses,  yet  superior.  3.  For— Assigning  the 
reason  why  they  should  "  consider"  atten  tively  "  Christ" 
{v.  1),  highly  as  they  regard  Moses  who  resembled  Him  in 
fatihfulness  (v.  2).  was  —  Greek,  "has  been."  counted 
v  orthy  of  more  glory— by  God,  when  He  exalted  Him 
to  His  own  right  hand.  The  Hebrew  Christians  admitted 
the  fact  (ch.  1. 13).  bullded  the  house — Greek,  "  inasmuch 
as  He  hath  more  honour  than  the  house,  who  prepared  it," 
or  "established  It."  [Alford.]  The  Greek  verb  is  used 
purposely  instead  of  "  builded,"  in  order  to  mark  that  the 
building  meant  is  not  a  literal,  but  a  spiritual  house ;  the 
Church  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament; 
and  that  the  building  of  such  a  house  includes  all  the 
preparations  of  providence  and  grace  needed  to  furnish  it 
with  "  living  stones"  and  fitting  "  servants."  Thus,  as 
Christ  the  Founder  and  Establlsher  (in  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament)  is  greater  than  the  house  so 
established,  including  the  servants,  He  is  greater  also 
than  Moses,  who  was  but  a  "  servant."  Moses,  as  a  ser- 
vant, is  a  portion  of  the  house,  and  less  than  the  house ; 
Christ  as  the  Instrumental  Creator  of  all  things,  must  be 
•Sod,  and  so  greater  than  the  house  of  which  Moses  was 
but  a  part.  Glory  is  the  result  of  honour.  4.  Some  one 
must  be  the  establisher  of  every  house ;  Moses  was  not 
the  establisher  of  the  house,  but  a  portion  of  it  (but  He 
who  established  all  things,  and  therefore  the  spiritual 
bouse  in  question,  is  God).  Christ,  as  being  instrument- 
ally  the  Establisher  of  all  things,  must  be  the  Establisher 
of  the  house,  and  so  greater  than  Moses.  5.  faithful  in 
all  his  house — i.  e.,  in  all  God's  house  (v.  4).  servant— 
Not  here  the  Greek  for  "slave,"  but  "a  ministering  at- 
tendant;" marking  the  high  office  of  Moses  towards  God, 
though  inferior  to  Christ,  a  kind  of  steward,  for  a  testi- 
mony, Ac— in  order  that  he  might  in  his  typical  institu- 
tiono  give  "testimony"  to  Israel  "of  the  things"  of  the 
Gospel  "which  were  to  be  spoken  afterwards"  by  Christ 
(ct  8  S,  ».8,  23;  10.1).  6.  But  Christ— was  and  is  faithful 
'v.  2).  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house — rather,  "over  His 
,God'j,  v.  4)  house ;"  and  therefore,  as  the  inference  from 
His  bolng  one  with  God,  over  His  own  house.  So  ch.  10.  21, 
"Having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God."  Christ 
enters  His  Father's  house  as  the  Master  [over  it],  but 
Moses  as  a  servant  [in  it,  v.  2,  5],  [Chrysostom.]  An  am- 
bassador in  the  absence  of  the  king  is  very  distinguished 
—in  the  presence  of  the  king  he  falls  back  into  the  multi- 
tude. [Bengel.]  whose  house  are  we — Paul  and  his  He- 
brew readers.  One  old  MS.,  with  Vulgate  and  Lucifer, 
reads,  "which  house;"  but  the  weightiest  MSS.  support 
English  Version  reading,  the  rejoicing — rather,  "the 
matter  of  rejoicing."  of  the  hope — "of  our  hope."  Since 
all  our  good  things  He  in  hopes,  we  ought  so  to  hold  fast 
our  hopes  as  already  to  rejoice,  as  though  our  hopes  were 
realized.  [Chrysostom.]  firm  unto  the  end— Omitted  in 
Lucifeb  and  Ambrose,  and  in  one  oldest  MS.,  but  sup- 
ported by  most  oldest  MSS.  7,  &c— Exhortation  from 
Psalm  95.,  not  through  unbelief  to  lose  participation  in 
the  spiritual  house.  Wherefore — Seeing  that  we  are  the 
house  of  God  if  we  hold  fast  our  confidence,  &c.  (v.  6).  Je- 
sus is  "  faithful,"  be  not  ye  unfaithful  (v.  2, 12).  The  sen- 
tence beginning  with  "wherefore,"  interrupted  by  the 
parenthesis  confirming  the  argument  from  Psalm  95.,  is 
completed  at  v.  12,  "  Take  heed,"  Ac.  Holy  Ghost  saith— 
by  the  Inspired  Psalmist ;  so  that  the  words  of  the  latter 
are  the  words  of  God  Himself.  To-day— at  length ;  in 
David's  day,  as  contrasted  with  the  days  of  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  whole  time  since  then,  during  which 
they  had  been  rebellious  against  God's  voice ;  as  for  in- 
stance, In  the  wilderness  (v.  8).  The  Psalm,  each  fresh 
time  when  used  in  public  worship,  by  "to-day,"  will 
mean  the  particular  day  when  it  was,  or  is,  used,  hear- 
obediently,  his  voice — of  grace.  8.  Harden  not  your 
hearts— This  phrase  here  only  is  used  of  man's  own  act ; 
usually  of  God's  act  (Romans  9. 18).   When  man  is  spoken 


of  as  the  agent  In  hardening,  tie  phrase  usuahy  is 
"  harden  his  neck,"  or  "back"  (Nehemiah  9. 17).  provo* 
cation  .  .  .  temptation  —  Massah-merlbah,  translated  in 
Margin,  "tentation  .  .  .  chiding,"  or  "strife"  (Exodus  17. 
1-7).  Both  Barnes  seem  to  refer  to  that  one  event,  the 
murmuring  of  the  people  against  the  Lord  at  Rephidim 
for  want  of  water.  The  first  offence  especially  ought  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  is  the  most  severely  reproved,  as 
it  is  apt  to  produce  many  more.  Numbers  20. 1-13,  and 
Deuteronomy  33.  8,  mention  a  second  similar  occasion  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  near  Kadesh,  also  called  Meribah. 
in  the  day—  Greek,  "according  to  the  day  of,"  <fec.  9. 
When  —  rather,  "  Where,"  viz.,  in  the  wilderness,  your 
fathers — The  authority  of  the  ancients  is  not  conclusive 
[Bengel.]  tempted  me,  proved  me  —  The  oldest  MSS 
read,  "  tempted  (me)  in  the  way  of  testing,"  i.e., putting 
(me)  to  the  proof  whether  I  was  able  and  willing  to  relieve 
them,  not  believing  that  I  am  so.  saw  my  works  forty 
years — They  saw,  without  being  led  thereby  to  repent- 
ance, my  works  of  power  partly  in  affording  miraculous 
help,  partly  in  executing  vengeance,  forty  years.  The 
"forty  years"  joined  In  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.,  and  below, 
v.17,  with  "I  was  grieved,"  is  here  joined  with  "they 
saw."  Both  are  true;  for,  during  the  same  forty  years 
that  they  were  tempting  God  by  unbelief,  notwithstand- 
ing their  seeing  God's  miraculous  works,  God  was  being 
grieved.  The  lesson  intended  to  be  hinted  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians  is,  their  "  to-day"  is  to  last  only  between  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Jerusalem's  impending 
overthrow,  viz.,  forty  years;  exactly  the  number  of 
years  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  until  the  full 
measure  of  their  guilt  having  been  filled  up  all  the  rebels 
were  overthrown.  10.  grieved — displeased.  Cf.  "walk 
contrary,"  Leviticus  26.  24,  28.  that  generation— "that" 
implies  alienation  and  estrangement.  But  the  oldest 
MSS.  read,  " this."  said— " grieved,"  or  "displeased,"  a 
their  first  offence.  Subsequently  when  they  hardened 
their  heart  in  unbelief  still  more,  He  sware  in  His  wratl 
(v.  11) ;  an  ascending  gradation  (cf.  v.  17,  18).  and  they 
have  not  known  —  Greek,  "But  these  very  persons," 
Ac. ;  they  perceived  I  was  displeased  with  them,  yet 
they,  the  same  persons,  did  not  a  whit  the  more  wish  to 
know  my  ways  [Bengel]  ;  cf.  "  But  they,"  Psalm  106.  43. 
not  known  my  ways— not  known  practically  and  be- 
lievingly  the  ways  in  which  I  would  have  had  them  go, 
so  as  to  reach  my  rest  (Exodus  18.  20).  11.  So—  lit.,  "as." 
I  sware- Bengel.  remarks  the  oath  of  God  preceded  the 
forty  years,  mot  — lit.,  "If  they  shall  enter,  <fec.  (God 
do  so  to  me  and  more  also),"  2  Samuel  3.  85.  The 
Greek  is  the  same,  Mark  8.  12.  my  rest— Canaan, 
primarily,  their  rest  after  wandering  In  the  wilderness : 
still,  even  when  in  it,  they  never  fully  enjoyed  rest, 
whence  it  followed,  that  the  threat  extended  farther  ttian 
the  exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  from  the  literal  land  of 
rest,  and  that  the  rest  promised  to  the  believing  in  its 
full  blessedness  was,  and  is,  yet  future :  Psalm  25.  13 ;  37. 
9, 11,  22,  29,  and  Christ's  own  beatitude  (Matthew  5.  5)  all 
accord  with  this,  v. 9.  13.  Take  heed— to  be  joined  with 
"wherefore,"  v.  7.  lest  there  be  — Greek  (indicative), 
"  lest  there  shall  be;"  lest  there  be,  as  I  fear  there  is;  im- 
plying that  it  is  not  merely  a  possible  contingency,  bat 
that  there  is  ground  for  thinking  it  will  be  so.  in  any— 
"  in  any  one  of  you."  Not  merely  ought  all  in  general  be 
on  their  guard,  but  they  ought  to  be  so  concerned  for  the 
safety  of  each  one  member,  as  not  to  suffer  any  one  to 
perish  through  their  negligence.  [Calvin.]  heart— The 
heart  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Cf.  v.  10,  "  They  do  always  err 
in  their  heart."  unbelief— faithlessness.  Christ  is  faith 
ful;  therefore,  saith  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  we  ought  not 
to  be  faithless  as  our  fathers  were  under  Moses,  depart- 
ing— apostatizing.  The  opposite  of  "come  unto"  Him 
(ch.  4. 16).  God  punishes  such  apostates  in  kind.  He  de- 
parts from  them— the  worst  of  woes,  the  living  Uod— 
Real :  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
not  like  the  lifeless  gods  of  the  heathen;  therefore  Ont 
whose  threats  are  awful  realities.  To  apostatize  frorc 
Christ  Is  to  apostatize  from  the  living  God  (ch.  2. 4d>.  13 
one  another—  Greek,  "  yourselves  :"  let  each  exhort  him 
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self  and  his  neighbour,  dally—  Greek,  "  on  each  day,"  or 
'day  by  day."  while  It  !•  called  To-day— whilst  the 
'to-duy"  lasts  (the  day  of  grace,  Luke  4.  21,  before  the 
©omlug  of  the  day  of  glory  and  Judgment  at  Christ's 
coming,  ch.  10.  25, 87).  To-morrow  Is  the  day  when  Idle 
men  work,  and  fools  repent.  To-morrow  Is  Satan's  to- 
day ;  he  cares  not  what  good  resolutions  you  form,  If  only 
you  fix  them  for  to-morrow,  lest  .  .  .  of  yon  — The 
'you"  Is  emphatic,  as  distinguished  from  "your  fathers" 
(v.  9).  "That  from  among  you  no  one  (so  the  Greek  order 
Is  In  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.)  be  hardened"  (v.  8).  deceit* 
rulneas — causing  you  to  "  err  In  your  heart."  sin— unbe- 
lief. 14.  For,  &c— Enforcing  the  warning,  v.  12.  par- 
takers of  Chrlst^-(Cf.  v.  1,  8.)  So  "  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (oh.  6.  4).  hold—  Greek,  "  hold  fast."  the  begin- 
ning of  onr  confidence— i.  e„  the  confidence  (lit.,  sub- 
stantial, solid  confidence)  of  faith  which  we  have  begun  (ch. 
d.  11 ;  12.  2).  A  Christian  so  long  as  he  is  not  made  perfect, 
considers  himself  as  a  beginner.  [Bengel.  J  unto  the  end 
—unto  the  coming  of  Christ  (oh.  12.  2).  IS.  While  it  is 
■aid— Connected  with  v.  13,  "exhort  one  another,  <fcc, 
while  It  is  said  To-day :"  v.  14,  "  for  we  are  made  par- 
takers," Ac,  being  a  parenthesis.  "It  entirely  depends 
on  yourselves  that  the  Invitation  of  the  05th  Psalm  be 
not  a  mere  Invitation,  but  also  an  aotual  enjoyment." 
Alford  translates,  "Since  (i.  e.,  for)  it  Is  said,"  <&c,  re- 
garding v.  15  as  a  proof  that  we  must  "  hold  .  .  .  confi- 
dence .  .  .  unto  the  end,"  In  order  to  be  "partakers  of 
Christ."  IS.  For  some — rather  interrogatively,  "For 
who  was  It  that,  when  they  had  heard  (referring  to  '  if  ye 
will  hear,'  v.  15),  did  provoke  (God)?"  The  "  for"  Implies, 
Ye  need  to  take  heed  against  unbelief:  for,  was  It  not  be- 
cause of  unbelief  that  all  our  fathers  were  excluded  (Eze- 
kiel  2.  8)?  "Some,"  and  "not  all,"  would  be  a  faint  way 
of  putting  his  argument,  when  his  object  is  to  show  the 
universality  of  the  evil.  Not  merely  same,  but  all  the 
Israelites,  for  the  solitary  exceptions,  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
are  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account  In  so  general  a  state- 
ment. So  v.  17,  18,  are  interrogative:  (1.)  The  beginning 
of  the  provocation,  soon  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
is  marked  in  v.  16;  (2.)  the  forty  years  of  It  in  the  wilder- 
ness, t>.  17 ;  (8.)  the  denial  of  entrance  into  the  land  of  rest, 
9. 18.  Note,  cf.  1  Corinthians  10.  5,  "  with  the  majority  of 
them  God  was  displeased."  howbeit — "  Nay  (why  need 
I  put  the  question  ?),  was  It  not  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt" 
(Exodus  17.  1,  2)  T  by  Moses— by  the  Instrumentality  of 
Mo.as  as  their  leader.  17.  But— translate,  "  Moreover," 
as  it  Is  not  in  contrast  to  v.  16,  but  carrying  out  the  same 
thought,  corpses—  lit.,  "limbs,"  implying  that  their 
bodies  fell  limb  from  limb.  18.  to  them  that  believed 
n»t — rather  as  Greek,  "  to  them  that  disobeyed."  Practical 
unbelief  (Deuteronomy  1.  26).  19.  they  could  not  enter 
—though  desiring  it. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

Ver.  1-16.  The  Promise  of  God's  Rest  is  fully  Real- 
ized THK0UQH  CHBIBT:  LET  US  STRIVE  TO  OBTAIN  IT  BY 

Him,  our  Sympathizing  High  Priest,  l.  Let  us  .  .  . 
rear— not  with  slavish  terror,  but  godly  "fear  and  trem- 
bling" (Philippians  2.  12).  Since  so  many  have  fallen,  we 
have  cause  to  fear  (ch.  8.  17-19).  being  left  us— still  re- 
maining to  us  after  the  others  have,  by  neglect,  lost  It. 
his  rest — God's  heavenly  rest,  of  which  Canaan  is  the 
type.  "To-day"  still  continues,  during  which  there  is 
the  danger  of  failing  to  reach  the  rest.  "  To-day,"  rightly 
used,  terminates  In  the  rest  which,  when  once  obtained, 
is  never  lost  (Revelation  3.  12).  A  foretaste  of  the  rest  is 
given  In  the  inward  rest  which  the  believer's  soul  has  in 
Christ,  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it—  Greek,  "  to 
have  come  short  of  It;"  should  be  found,  when  the  great 
trial  of  all  shall  take  place  [Alford],  to  have  fallen  short 
of  attaining  the  promise.  The  word  "  seem"  is  a  mitigat- 
ing mode  of  expression,  though  not  lessening  the  reality. 
Bbztgxl  ana  Owen  take  it.  Lest  there  should  be  any  sem- 
hltmee  or  appearance  of  falling  short.  %.  Gospel  preached 
.  .  unto  them— in  type:  the  earthly  Canaan,  wherein 
taay  failed  to  reall&d  perfect  rest,  suggesting  to  them  that 
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they  should  look  beyond  to  the  heavenly  tan!  of  rest,  u 
which  faith  Is  the  avenue,  and  from  which  unbelief  ex- 
cludes, as  it  did  from  the  earthly  Canaan,  the  -wont 
preached— lit.,  "  the  word  of  hearing :"  the  word  heard  U$ 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard 
—So  the  Syriac  and  the  Old  Latin  Versions,  older  than  any 
of  our  MSS.,  and  Lucifer,  read,  "  As  the  world  did  not 
unite  with  the  hearers  in  faith."  The  word  heard  being 
the  food  which,  as  the  bread  of  life,  must  pass  into  flesh 
and  blood  through  man's  appropriating  it  to  himself  ic 
faith.  Hearing  alone  is  of  as  little  value  as  undigested 
food  in  a  bad  stomach.  [Tholuck.]  The  whole  of  eldest 
extant  MS.  authority  supports  a  different  reading,  "  an- 
mingled  as  they  were  (Greek  accusative  agreeing  with 
'  them')  In  faith  with  its  hearers,"  t.  e.,  with  its  believing, 
obedient  hearers,  as  Caleb  and  Joshua.  So  "  hear"  is 
used  for  "  obey"  in  the  context,  v.  7,  "  To-day,  if  ys 
will  hear  His  voice."  The  disobedient,  instead  of  being 
blended  in  "the  same  body,"  separated  themselves  a* 
Koran :  a  tacit  reproof  to  like  separatists  from  the 
Christian  assembling  together  (ch.  10.  25;  Jude  19).  3. 
For— Justifying  his  assertion  of  the  need  of  "  faith," 
v.  2.  we  which  have  believed  — we  who  at  Christ's 
coming  shall  be  found  to  have  believed,  do  enter — i.e., 
are  to  enter :  so  two  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  Lugifhr  and 
the  old  Latin.  Two  other  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Let  us 
enter."  into  rest—  Greek,  "  Into  the  rest"  which  Is  prom- 
ised in  the  95th  Psalm,  as  he  said— God's  saying  that 
unbelief  exoludes  from  entrance  implies  that  belief  gains 
an  entrance  Into  the  rest.  What,  however,  Paul  mainly 
here  dwells  on  in  the  quotation  is,  that  the  promised 
"rest"  has  not  yet  been  entered  Into.  At  v.  11  he  again,  as 
In  ch.  3. 12-19  already,  takes  up  faith  as  the  indispensable 
qualification  for  entering  it.  although,  <tc— Although 
God  had  finished  His  works  of  creation  and  entered 
on  His  rest  from  creation  long  before  Moses'  time,  yet 
under  that  leader  of  Israel  another  rest  was  promised, 
which  most  fell  short  of  through  unbelief;  and  although 
the  rest  in  Canaan  was  subsequently  attained  under 
Joshua,  yet  long  after,  In  David's  days,  God,  in  the 
65th  Psalm,  still  speaks  of  the  rest  of  God  as  not  yet 
attained.  Therefore,  there  must  be  meant  a  rest  still 
future,  viz.,  that  which  "  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  ' 
in  heaven,  v.  3-9,  when  they  shall  rest  from  their  works, 
as  God  did  from  His,  v.  10.  The  argument  Is  to  show  that 
by  "my  rest,"  God  means  a  future  rest,  not  for  Himself, 
but  for  us.  finished—  Greek,  "  brought  Into  existence," 
"  made."  4.  he  spake— God  (Genesis  2.  2).  God  did  rest 
the  seventh  day — A  rest  not  ending  with  the  seventh 
day,  but  beginning  then  and  still  continuing,  Into  which 
believers  shall  hereafter  enter.  God's  rest  is  not  a  rest 
necessitated  by  fatigue,  nor  consisting  in  Idleness,  but  is 
that  upholding  and  governing  of  which  creation  was  the 
beginning.  [Alford.]  Hence  Moses  records  the  end  of 
each  of  the  first  six  days,  but  not  of  the  seventh,  from 
all  Ills  -worlsa— Hebrew,  Genesis  2.  2,  "  from  all  His  work." 
God's  "work"  was  one,  comprehending,  however,  many 
"works."  5.  in  this  place — In  this  passage  of  the  Psalm 
again,  It  Is  implied  that  the  rest  was  even  then  sill 
future.  6.  it  remaineth — still  to  be  realized,  some  must 
enter— The  denial  of  entrance  to  unbelievers  is  a  vlrtua. 
promise  of  entrance  to  those  that  believe.  God  wishes 
not  his  rest  to  be  empty,  but  furnished  with  guests  (Luke 
14.  23).  they  to  whom  It  was  first  preached  entered  not 
— lit.,  "  they  who  first  (in  the  time  of  Moses)  had  the  Gos- 
pel preached  to  them,"  viz.,  in  type,  as  Note,  v.  2.  unbe- 
lief— Greek,  rather  "disobedience"  (Note,  oh.  8.  18).  T. 
Again — Anew  the  promise  recurs.  Translate  as  the  Greek 
order  is,  "He  limited  a  certain  day, 'To-day.'"  Here 
Paul  Interrupts  the  quotation  by,  "In  (the  Psalm  of 
David  saying  after  so  long  a  time"  (after  500  years'  pos- 
session of  Canaan),  and  resumes  It  by,  "  As  it  has  been  sale 
before  (so  the  Greek  oldest  MS.,  before,  viz.,  ch.  8.  7,  15),  To 
day  if  ye  hear  His  voice,"  Ac.  [Alford.]  8.  Answer  U 
the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  his  reasoning,  nX, 
that  those  brought  into  Canaan  by  Joshua  (so  "Jesus" 
here  means,  as  in  Acts  7.  45)  did  enter  the  rest  of  God.  II 
the  rest  of  God  meant  Canaan.  God  would  not  after  their 
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tiauranoe  Il.u>  that  land,  nave  spoken  (or  speak  I  Alfokd]) 
>it  another  (future)  day  of  entering  the  rest.  9.  therefore 
-because  God  "speaks  of  another  day"  {Note,  v.  8).  re- 
maJneth— etill  to  be  realized  hereafter  by  the  "some 
(who)  most  enter  therein  "  (v.  6),  i.  e.,  "  the  people  of  God," 
the  true  Israel  who  shall  enter  into  God'M  rest  ("my 
rest,"  t.  8).  God's  rest  was  a  Sabbatlsm,  so  also  will  ours 
ae.  a  reat—  Greek,  "  Sabbatism."  In  time  there  are  many 
Sahbatlu,  but  then  there  shall  be  the  enjoyment  and 
i&eplne  of  a  Sabbath  rest:  one  perfect  and  eternal.  The 
"re»t"ln  n.  8  Is  Oreek  "catapausls;"  Hebrew,  "Noah;" 
pest  from  weariness,  as  the  ark  rested  on  Ararat  after  its 
tossing*  to  and  fro;  and  as  Israel,  under  Joshua,  enjoyed 
*;  last  rest  from  war  in  Canaan.  But  the  "iBSt:  »a  tnis 
a.  9  Is  the  nobler  and  more  exalted  (Hebrew)  "Sabbath" 
rest ;  liu,  cessation:  rest  from  work  when  finished  (v.  4),  as 
God  rested  (Revelation  16.  17 j.  The  two  Ideas  of  "rest" 
combined,  give  the  perfect  view  of  the  heavenly  Sabbath. 
Best  from  weariness,  sorrow,  and  sin;  and  rest  In  the 
completion  of  God's  new  creation  (Revelation  21.  5).  The 
whole  renovated  creation  shall  share  In  it;  nothing  will 
there  be  to  break  the  Sabbath  of  eternity ;  and  the  Triune 
God  shall  rejoice  in  the  work  of  His  hands  (Zephaulah  3. 
.7).  Moses,  the  representative  of  the  law,  could  not  lead 
Israel  into  Canaan :  the  law  leads  us  to  Christ,  and  there 
its  offloe  ceases,  as  that  of  Moses  on  the  borders  of  Canaan : 
it  Is  Jesus,  the  antitype  of  Joshua,  who  leads  us  into  the 
heavenly  rest.  This  verse  indirectly  establishes  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Sabbath  still ;  for  the  type  continues  until 
the  antitype  supersedes  it:  so  legal  sacrifices  continued 
till  the  great  antitypical  Sacrifice  superseded  it.  As  then 
the  antitypical  heavenly  Sabbath  rest  will  not  be  till 
Christ  oomes,  our  Gospel  Joshua,  to  usher  us  into  it,  the 
typical  earthly  Sabbath  must  continue  till  then.  The 
Jews  call  the  future  rest  "  the  day  which  is  all  Sabbath." 
10.  For— Justifying  and  explaining  the  word  "rest,"  or 
"  Sabbatlsm,"  Just  used  (Note,  v.  9).  lie  that  is  entered— 
whosoever  once  enters,  his  rest — God's  rest:  the  rest 
prepared  by  God  for  His  people.  [Estius.]  Rather,  His 
rest:  the  man's  rest:  that  assigned  to  him  by  Uod  as  his. 
Tixe  Greek  is  the  same  as  that  for  "  his  own  "  immediately 
After,  hath  ceased — The  Greek  aorist  is  used  of  Indefinite 
time,  "  7*  wontto  cease,"  or  rather,  "  rest:"  rests.  The  past 
tense  Implies  at  the  same  time  the  certainly  of  it,  as  also 
that  In  this  life  a  kind  of  foretaste  In  Christ  is  already 
given  [Gbotius]  (Jeremiah  6.  16;  Matthew  11.  28,  29).  Our 
highest  happiness  shall,  according  to  this  verse,  consist 
In  our  being  united  in  one  with  God,  and  moulded  into 
conformity  with  Him  as  our  archetype.  [Calvin.]  from 
his  own  worhs — even  from  those  that  were  good  and 
suitable  to  the  time  of  doing  work.  Labour  was  followed 
oy  rest  even  In  Paradise  (Genesis  2.  3,  15).  The  work  and 
subsequent  rest  of  God  are  the  archetype  to  which  we 
should  be  conformed.  The  argument  is.  He  who  once 
enters  rest,  rests  from  labours;  but  God's  people  have  not 
ret  rested  from  them,  therefore  they  have  not  yet  en- 
tered the  rest,  and  so  It  must  be  still  future.  Alford 
translate*,  "  He  that  eutered  into  his  (or  else  God's,  but 
rather  'his;'  Isaiah  11. 10, '  His  rest:'  '  the  Joy  of  the  Lord,' 
Matthew  25.  21,  23)  rest  (viz.,  Jesus,  our  Forerunner,  v.  14; 
eh.  6.  20,  'The  8on  of  God  that  is  passed  through  the  heav- 
ens .J  In  contrast  to  Joshua  the  type,  who  did  not  bring 
God's  people  into  the  heavenly  rest),  he  himself  (emphati- 
col)  rested  from  his  works  (v.  4),  as  God  (did)  from  His 
men"  (so  the  Greek,  works).  The  argument,  though  gen- 
erally applying  to  any  one  who  has  entered  his  rest,  prob- 
ably alludes  to  Jesus  in  particular,  the  antitypical  Joshua, 
who,  having  entered  Ills  rest  at  the  Ascension,  has  ceased 
or  rested  from  His  work  of  the  new  creation,  as  God  on 
the  seventh  day  rested  from  the  work  of  physical  crea- 
tion. Not  that  He  has  ceased  to  carry  ou  the  work  of  re- 
demption, nay,  He  upholds  it  by  His  mediation;  but  He 
jas  ceased  from  those  portions  of  the  work  which  consti- 
tute the  foundation.  Die  sacrifice  has  been  once  for  all 
accomplished.  Cf.  as  to  God's  creation  rest,  once  for  all 
torn  pie  ted,  and  rested  from,  but  now  still  upheld  (Note, v.  4). 
II-  l.«tua  ,  .  .  therefore — Seeing  such  a  promise  is  before 
is,  waV3h  we  may,  like  them,  'all  short  of  through  unbe- 


lief, labour—  Greek,  "strive  dlJigently."  that 
which  la  still  future  and  so  glorious.  Or,  In  Altordj 
translation  of  v.  10,  "That  rest  into  which  Christ  haa  en- 
tered before"  (v.  14;  ch.  6.20).  fall— with  the  soul,  not 
merely  the  body,  as  the  rebel  Israelites  fell  (ch.  8.17). 
after  the  same  example— Alfokd  translates,  "fall  inio 
the  same  example."  The  less  prominent  place  of  the 
"  fall "  In  the  Greek  favours  this.  The  sense  la,  "  leet  any 
fall  Into  such  disobedience  (so  the  Greek  for  '  unbelief 
means)  as  they  gave  a  sample  of."  [Grotius.]  The  Jews 
say,  "The  parents  are  a  sign  (warning)  to  their  •one." 
1%.  For — Such  diligent  striving  (v,  II)  Is  incumbent  on  us, 
fob  we  have  to  do  with  a  God  whose  "word"  whereby 
we  shall  be  Judged,  is  heart-searching,  and  whose  eyes 
are  all-seeing  (v.  13).  The  qualities  here  attributed  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  whole  context,  show  that  it 
is  regarded  in  Its  judicial  power,  whereby  It  doomed 
the  disobedient  Israelites  to  exclusion  from  Canaan, 
and  shall  exclude  unbelieving  so-called  Christians  from 
the  heavenly  rest.  The  written  word  of  God  Is  not  the 
prominent  thought  here,  though  the  passage  is  often 
quoted  as  if  it  were.  Still  the  word  of  God  (the  same 
as  that  preached,  v.  2),  used  here  in  the  broadeet  sense, 
but  with  special  reference  to  its  judicial  power,  in- 
cludes the  word  of  God,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with 
double  edge,  one  edge  for  convicting  aud  converting 
some  (v.  2),  and  the  other  for  condemning  and  destroy- 
ing the  unbelieving  (v.  14).  Revelation  19.  15  similarly 
represents  the  Word's  Judicial  power  as  a  sharp  sword 
going  out  of  Christ's  mouth  to  smite  the  nations.  The 
same  word  which  is  saving  to  the  faithful  (v. 2)  is  destroy- 
ing to  the  disobedient  (2  Corinthians  2.  15, 16).  The  per- 
sonal Word,  to  whom  some  refer  the  passage,  is  not  here 
meant:  for  He  u  not  the  sword,  but  has  the  sword.  Thus 
reference  to  Joshua  appropriately  follows  in  v.  8.  quick 
—Greek,  "  living ;"  having  living  power,  as  "  the  rod  of  the 
mouth  and  the  breath  of  the  lips"  of  "the  living  God." 
powerful — Greek,  "energetic;"  not  only  living,  but  ener- 
getically efficacious,  sharper — "more  cutting."  two- 
edged— sharpened  at  both  edge  and  back.  OK.  "sword  of 
the  Spirit  .  .  .  word  of  God"  (Ephesians  6.  17).  Its  double 
power  seems  to  be  implied  by  its  being  "  two-edged."  "It 
Judges  all  that  is  In  the  heart,  for  there  it  passes  through, 
at  once  punishing  [unbelievers]  and  searching"  [both  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers].  [Chkysostom.]  Philo  simi- 
larly speaks  of  "God  passing  between  the  parts  of  Abra- 
ham's sacrifices  [Genesis  15.  17,  where,  however,  It  is  a 
'burning  lamp'  that  passed  between  the  pieces]  with  His 
word,  which  is  the  cutter  of  all  things:  which  sword, 
being  sharpened  to  the  utmost  keenness,  never  ceases  to 
divide  all  sensible  things,  and  even  things  not  percepti- 
ble to  sense  or  physically  divisible,  but  perceptible  and 
divisible  by  the  word."  Paul's  early  training,  both  in  the 
Greek  schools  of  Tarsus  and  the  Hebrew  schools  at  Jeru- 
salem, accounts  fully  for  his  acquaintance  with  Phllo's 
modes  of  thought,  which  were  sure  to  he  current  among 
learned  Jews  everywhere,  though  Philo  himself  belonged 
to  Alexandria,  not  Jerusalem.  Addressing  Jews,  he  by 
the  Spirit  sanctions  what  was  true  in  their  current  liter- 
ature, as  he  similarly  did  in  addressing  Gentiles  (Acts  17 
28).  piercing—  Greek,  "coming  through."  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit — I.  e.,  reaching 
through  even  to  the  separation  of  the  animal  soul,  the 
lower  part  of  man's  Incorporeal  nature,  the  seat  of  animal 
desires,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes;  of.  the 
same  Greek,  1  Corinthians  2.14,  "the  natural  [animal* 
souled]  man"  (Jude  19),  from  the  spirit  (the  higher  part  of 
man,  receptive  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  allying  him  to 
heavenly  beings),  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow- 
rut  her,  (reaching  even  to)  "both  the  Joints  (so  as  to  divide 
them)  and  marrow."  Christ  "knows  what  Is  in  man" 
(John  2. 25):  so  His  word  reaches  as  far  as  to  the  most  In- 
timate and  accurate  knowledge  of  man's  most  hidden 
parts,  feellugs,  and  thoughts,  dividing,  i.  «.,  distinguishing 
what  is  spiritual  from  what  is  carnal  and  animal  in  bin* 
the  spirit  from  the  soul:  so  Proverbs  20.27.  As  the  knife 
of  the  Levlttcal  priest  reached  to  dividing  parts,  cloeely 
united  as  the  joints  of  the  limbs,  and  penetrated  to  lbs  i» 
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nermost  parts,  as  the  marrows  (the  Greek  is  plural) ;  so  the 
word  ol  God  divides  the  closely-joined  parts  of  man's  im- 
material beiag,  soul  and  spirit,  and  penetrates  to  the  in- 
nermost parts  of  the  spirit.  The  clause  (reaching  even  to) 
"  both  the  joints  and  marrow"  is  subordinate  to  the  clause, 
"even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit."     (In 
the  oldest  MSS.,  as  In  English  Version,  there  Is  no  "  both," 
as  there  is  In  the  clause  "both  the  joints  and,"  <fec,  which 
marks  the  latter  to  be  subordinate.)    An  image  (appro- 
priate in  addressing  Jews)  from  the  literal  dividing  of 
joints,  and  penetrating  to,  so  as  to  open  out,  the  marrow, 
by  the  priest's  knife,  illustrating  the  previously-men- 
tioned spiritual  "dividing  of  soul  from  spirit,"  whereby 
each  (soul  as  well  as  spirit)  is  laid  bare  and  "naked"  be- 
fore God ;  this  view  accords  with  v.  13.    Evidently  "  the 
dividing  of    the  soul    from   the  spirit"  answers  to  the 
"joints"  which  the  sword,  when  it  reaches  unto,  divides 
asunder,  as  the  "spirit"  answers  to  the  innermost  "  mar- 
row."   "  Moses  forms  the  soul,  Christ  the  spirit.    The  soul 
draws  with   it  the  body;  the  spirit  draws  with  it  both 
soul  and  body."    Alfobd's  interpretation  is  clumsy,  by 
which  he  makes  the  soul  itself,  and  the  spirit  itself,  to  be 
divided,  instead  of  the  soul  from  the  spirit:  so  also  he 
makes  not  only  the  joints  to  be  divided  asunder,  but  the 
marrow  also  to  be  divided  (?).    The  Word's  dividing  and 
far-penetrating  power,  has  both  a  punitive  and  a  healing 
effect,     dlscerner  of  the  thoughts — Greek,  "capable  of 
judging  the  purposes.1'     Intents  —  rather,  "conceptions" 
[Crellius];    "ideas."      [Alfobd.]      As    the     Greek    for 
"thoughts"   refers  to  the  mind  and  feelings,  so  that  for 
"intents,"  or  rather  "mental  conceptions,"  refers  to  the 
intellect.    13.  creature— visible  or  invisible,    in  his  sight 
—in  God's  sight  (v.  12).    "  God's  wisdom,  simply  manifold, 
and  uniformly  multiform,  with  incomprehensible  com- 
prehension, comprehends  all  things  incomprehensible." 
opened— lit.,  "  thrown  on  the  back  so  as  to  have  the  neck 
laid  bare,"  as  a  victim  with  neck  exposed  for  sacrifice. 
The  Greek  perfect  tense  implies  that  this  is  our  continuous 
state  In  relation  to  God.    "Show,  O  man,  shame  and/ear 
towards  thy  God,  for  no  veil,  no  twisting,  bending,  co- 
louring, or  disguise,  can  cover  unbelief  (Greek,  "disobe- 
dience," v.  11).    Let  us,  therefore,  earnestly  labour  to  en- 
ter the  rest  lest  any  fall  through  practical  unbelief  (v.  11). 
1*.  having,  therefore,  &c. — Resuming  ch.  2.  17.     great — 
as  being  "  the  Son  of  God,  higher  than  the  heavens"  (ch. 
7.  26):  the  archetype  and  antitype  of  the  legal  high  priest. 
passed  into  the  heavens — rather,  "passed  through   the 
heavens,"  viz.,  those  which  come  between  us  and  God,  the 
aerial  heaven,  and  that  above  the  latter  containing  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,<fec.    These  heavens  were 
the  veil  which  our  High  Priest  passed  through  into  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  just 
as  the  Levitical  high  priest  passed  through  the  veil  into 
the  Holy  of  holies.    Neither  Moses,  nor  even  Joshua, 
oould  bring  us  into  this  rest,  but  Jesus,  as  our  Forerun- 
ner, already  spiritually,  and  hereafter  in  actual  presence, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  brings  His  people  into  the  heavenly 
rest.    Jesus— the  antitypical  Joshua  (v.  8).    hold  fast^the 
opposite  of  "let  slip"  (ch.  2. 1);  and  "  fall  away"  (ch.  6.  6). 
As  the  genitive  follows,  the  lit.  sense  is,  "  Let  us  lake  hold 
of  our  profession,"  i.  e.,  of  the  faith  and  hope  which  are 
subjects  of  our  profession  and  confession.  The  accusative 
follows  when  the  sense  is  "hold  fast."    [Tittmann.]    15. 
For— The  motive  to  "holding  our  profession"  (v.  14),  viz., 
the  sympathy  and  help  we  may  expect  from  our  High 
?riest.     Though  "  great"  (v.  14),  He  is  not  above  caring 
for  us ;  nay,  as  being  in  all  points  one  with  us  as  to  man- 
hood, sin  only  excepted,  He  sympathizes  with  us  in  every 
temptation.    Though  exalted  to  the  highest  heavens,  He 
aas  changed  His  place,  not  His  nature  and  office  In  relation 
•oca,  His  condition,  but  not  His  affection.    Cf.  Matthew 
46. 38,  "Watch  with  me:"  showing  His  desire  in  the  days 
Of  His  flesh  for  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  He  loved :  so 
He  now  gives  His  sufferlug  people  His  sympathy.     CI 
&aron,  the  type,  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
in  the  breastplate  of  Judgment  on  his  heart,  when  he 
entered  Into  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually  (Exodus  28.29).    cannot    be    touched 
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with  the  feeling  of—  Greek,  "cannot  sympathize  with  OUI 
infirmities:"  our  weaknesses,  physical  and  moral  (not Bin, 
but  liability  to  Its  assaults).  He,  though  sinless,  can  sym- 
pathize with  us  sinners;  His  understanding  more  acutely 
perceived  the  forms  of  temptation  than  we  wl  o  are  weak 
oan  ;  His  will  repelled  them  as  iustactaneously  as  the  fire 
does  the  drop  of  water  cast  into  it.  He,  therefore,  ex- 
perimentally knew  what  power  was  needed  to  overcome 
temptations.  He  is  capable  of  sympathizing,  for  He  was 
at  the  same  time  tempted  without  sin,  and  yet  truly 
templed.  [Benqkl.J  In  Him  alone  we  have  an  example 
suited  to  men  of  every  character  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  sympathy  He  adapts  himself  to  each,  as  if  He 
had  not  merely  taken  on  Him  man's  nature  in  general, 
but  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  single  individual. 
but—"  nay,  rather,  He  was  (one)  tempted."  [Alfobd.] 
like  as  we  are — Greek,  "  according  to  (our)  similitude." 
without  sin—  Greek  chorU,  "separate  from  sin  "  (ch.  7.  26). 
If  the  Greek  aneu  had  been  used,  sin  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  object  absent  from  Christ  the  subject;  but 
choris  here  implies  that  Christ,  the  subject,  is  regarded  as 
separated  from  sin  the  object.  [Tittmann.]  Thus,  through- 
out His  temptations  in  their  origin,  process  and  result, 
sin  had  nothing  in  him;  He  was  apart  and  separate  from 
it.  [Alfobd.]  16.  come— rather  as  Greek,  "approach," 
"  draw  near."  boldly—  Greek,  "with  confidence,"  or  "free- 
dom of  speech  "  (Ephesians  6.  19).  the  throne  of  grace- 
God's  throne  is  become  to  us  a  throne  of  grace  through  the 
mediation  of  our  High  Priest  at  God's  right  hand  (ch.  8. 1; 
12.  2).  Pleading  our  High  Priest  Jesus'  meritorious  death, 
we  shall  always  find  God  on  a  throne  of  grace.  Contrast 
Job's  complaint  (Job  23.  3-8)  and  Elihu's  "  If,"  &c.  (Job  33. 
23-28).  obtain— rather,  "receive."  mercy— "Compassion," 
by  its  derivation  (lit.,  fellow-feeling  from  community  of 
suffering),  corresponds  to  the  character  of  our  High  Priest 
"touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities"  (v.  15) 
And  grace — Corresponding  to  "  throne  of  grace."  Mercy 
especially  refers  to  the  remission  and  removal  of  sins; 
grace,  to  the  saving  bestowal  of  spiritual  gifts.  [EsTrus.1 
Cf.  Come  unto  me  .  .  .  and  I  will  i;ive  you  rest  (the  rest 
received  on  first  believing) ;  take  my  yoke  on  you  .  .  .  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  (the  continuing  rest  and  peace  found  in 
daily  submitting  to  Christ's  easy  yoke ;  the  former  answers 
to  "  receive  mercy "  here ;  the  latter,  to  "find  grace," 
Matthew  11. 28,  29).  In  time  of  need—  Greek,  "seasonably." 
Before  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  temptation ;  when  we 
most  need  it,  in  temptations  and  persecutions ;  such  as  la 
suitable  to  the  time,  persons,  and  end  designed  (Psalm 
KM.  27).  A  supply  of  grace  Is  in  store  for  believers  against 
all  exigencies;  but  they  are  only  supplied  with  it  accord- 
ing as  the  need  arises.  Cf.  "in  due  time,"  Romans  5.  6. 
Not,  as  Alfobd  explains,  "  Help  in  time,"  t.  e.,  to-day, 
while  it  is  yet  open  to  us ;  the  accepted  time  (2  Corinthians 
6.  2).  help — Cf.  ch.  2.  18,  "  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-14.  Chbist's  High  Pbiesthood  ;  Needed  Quali- 
fications; Must  be  a  Man;  Must  not  have  Assumed 
the  Dignity  Himself,  but  have  been  Appointed  bt 
God;  Theib  low  Spibitual  Pebceptions  a  Bab  to 
Paul's  saying  all  he  might  on  Chbist's  Melchisedeo- 
like  Pbiesthood.  1.  For— Substantiating  ch.  4. 15.  every 
— t.  «.,  every  legitimate  high  priest ;  for  instance,  the  Le- 
vitical, as  he  is  addressing  Hebrews,  among  whom  the  Le- 
vitical priesthood  was  established  as  the  legitimate  one. 
Whatever,  reasons  Paul,  Is  excellent  in  the  Levitical 
priests,  is  also  in  Christ,  and  besides  excellencies  which 
are  not  in  the  Levitical  priests,  taken  from  among  men 
— not  from  among  angels,  who  could  not  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  us  men.  This  qualification  Christ  has,  aa 
being,  like  the  Levitical  priests,  a  man  (ch.  2.  14,  16).  Be» 
ing  "from  men,"  He  can  be  "for  (i.  e.,  in  behalf  of,  for  tb€ 
good  of)  men."  ordained — Greek,  "constituted,"  "ap» 
pointed."  both  gifts— to  be  Joined  with  "for  sins,"  as 
"sacrifices  "  Is  (the  "  both  .  .  .  and  "  requires  this);  there- 
fore not  the  Hebrew  Afincha,  unbloody  offerings,  but  ani- 
mal whole  burnt  offerings,  spontaneously  given.    "Sacri- 
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flees  "  are  the  animal  sacri  floes  due  according  to  the  legal  or- 
(Unanet.    [Banus.]     »•  Who  oaa- Greek,  "Being  able;" 
net  pleating  himself  (Romans  15.  3).    hare  compassion— 
i-freek,  " estimate  mildly,"  "feel  leniently,"  or  "moder- 
ately towards;"  "to  make  allowance  for;"  not  showing 
item  rigour  save  to  the  obstinate  (ch.  10.  28).    Ignorant— 
tins  not  committed  in  resistance  of  light  and  knowledge, 
but  as  Paul's  past  sin  (1  Timothy  1. 13).    No  sacrifice  was 
appointed  for  wilful  sin  committed  with  a  high  hand;  for 
such  were  to  be  punished  with  death  ;  all  other  sins,  viz., 
ignorances  and  errors,  were  confessed  and  expiated  with 
sacrifices  by  the  high  priest.    ©»t  of  the  -way— not  de- 
liberately aad   altogether  wilfully  erring,  but  deluded 
inrough  the  fraud  of  Satan  and  their  own  carnal  frailty 
and  thoughtlessness.    Infirmity— moral  weakness  which 
La  sinful,  hd  J  makes  men  capable  of  sin,  and  so  requires 
to  i-a  expiated  by  sacrifices.    This  kind  of  "Infirmity" 
Christ  had  not;  He  had  the  "infirmity"  of  body  whereby 
tie  was  capable  of  suffering  and  death.    3.  by  reason 
hereof— " on  account  of  this"  infirmity,    he  ought  .  .  . 
(duo  for  himself,  to  offer  for  sins— the  Levltical  priest 
ought ;  in  this  our  High  Priest  is  superior  to  the  LeviticaL 
The  second  "  for"  Is  a  different  Greek  term  from  the  first; 
"in  be)vaif  of  the  people,  &o.,  on  account  of  sins."    4.  no 
■is- of  any  other  family  but  Aaron's,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  can  take  to  himself  the  office  of  high  priest. 
This  verse  is  quoted  by  some  to  prove  the  need  of  an  apos- 
tolic succession  of  ordination  in  the  Christian  ministry ; 
but  the  referenoe  here  is  to  the  prietthood,  not  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.    1  he  analogy  in  our  Christian  dispensation 
would  warn  ministers,  seeing  that  Ood  has  separated 
iheui  from  the  congregation  of  His  people  to  bring  them 
near  Himself,  and  to  do  the  service  of  His  house,  and  to 
minister  (as  He  separated  the  Levi  tea,  Korah  with  his  com- 
pany), that  content  with  this,  they  should  beware  of  as- 
suming the  sacrificial  priesthood  also,  which  belongs  to 
Christ  alone.    The  sin  of  Korah  was,  not  content  with  the 
ministry  as  a  Levite,  he  took  the  sacerdotal  priesthood 
also.    No  Christian  minister,  as  such,  is  ever  called  Hier- 
mu,  i.  «.,  sacrificing  priest.    All  Christians,  without  dis- 
Unction,  whether  ministers  or  people,  have  a  metaphori- 
cal, not  a  literal,  priesthood.    The  sacrifices  which  they 
offer  are  spiritual,  not  literal,  their  bodies  and  the  fruit  of 
their  lips,  praises  continually  (ch.  13. 15).   Christ  alone  had 
a  proper  and  true  sacrifice  to  offer.    The  law  sacrifices 
were  typical,  not  metaphorical,  as  the  Christian's,  nor 
proper  and  true,  as  Christ's.    In  Roman  times  the  Mosaic 
restriction  of  the  priesthood  to  Aaron's  family  was  vio- 
lated.  5.  glorified  not  himself— did  not  assume  the  glory 
of  the  priestly  office  of  Himself  without  the  call  of  Ood 
(John  8.  54).    but  he  that  said— i.  e.,  the  Father  glorified 
Sim  or  appointed  Him  to  the  priesthood.    This  appoint- 
ment tm  involved  in,  and  was  the  result  of,  the  Sonship 
at  Christ,  which  qualified  Him  for  it.    None  but  the  Di- 
vine Hon  could  have  fulfilled  such  an  office  (ch.  10.  5-9). 
The  connection  of  Sonship  and  prietthood  is  typified  In  the 
Hebrew  title  for priettt  being  given  to  David's  sons  (2  Sam- 
uel 8.  18).  Christ  did  not  constitute  Himself  the  Son  of  Qod, 
!>ut  was  from  everlasting  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 
On  His  Sonship  depended  His  glorification,  and  His  being 
(ailed  of  Qod  («.  10),  as  Priest.    6.  He  is  here  called  simply 
"Priest;"  In  ».  5,  "High  Priest."  He  is  a  Priest  absolutely, 
Itecause  He  stands  alone  in  that  character  without  an 
equal.  He  Is  "High  Priest"  In  respect  of  the  Aaronic  type, 
hnd  also  la  respect  to  us,  whom  He  has  made  priests  by 
throwing  open  to  us  access  to  Ood.  [Bengku]  "  The  order 
it  Melchisedeo  "  Is  explained  in  ch.  7.  15,  "  the  similitude 
ijf  Melchisedeo."    The  priesthood  is  similarly  combined 
with  His  klngiy  office  in  Zechariah  6. 13.  Melchisedec  was 
it  once  man,  priest,  and  king.    Paul's  selecting  as  the 
type  of  Christ  one  not  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  on  which 
th"  Jews  prided  themselves,  is  an  intimation  of  Messianic 
anivensallsm.    7.  In  the  days  of  his  flesh— (Ch.  2.  14  ;  10. 
10.)    Verses  7-10  state  summarily  the  subject  about  to  be 
laii.lled  more  fully  in  chs.  7.  and  8.  -when  he  had  offered 
-ratter,  "in  that  He  offered."    His  crying  and  tears  were 
«art  o.'  the  experimental  lesson  of  obedience  which  He 
«biuii;.«>d  to  learn  from  the  Father  (when  Ood  was  quali- 


fying Him  for  the  high  priesthood).    "Who*-    li  to  h 
construed    with    "  learned     obedience "    (or    rather    at 
Greek,   "Hit  obedience;"    the   obedience  which  wa  aU 
know  about).    This  all  shows  that  "  Christ  glorified  not 
Himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest"  (v.  5),  but  waa  ap- 
pointed thereto  by  the  Father,    prayers  and  sanpUea* 
tlona—  Greek,  "  both  prayers  and  supplications."  Da  Oetk- 
semane,  where  He  prayed  Ihriee,  and  on  the  cross,  where 
He  cried,  My  Ood,  my  Ood,  Ac.,  probably  repeating  la» 
wardly  all  the  22d  Psalm.    "Prayers"  refer  to  the  mind: 
"supplications"  also  to  the  body  [vis.,  the  suppliant  atti- 
tude] (Matthew  26.  39).    [Bkngkl.]    with  strong  crying 
and  tears— The  "  tears"  are  an  additional  fact  here  com. 
municated  to  us  by  the  Inspired  apostle,  not  recorded  la 
the  Gospels,  though  Implied.    Matthew  26.  37,  "  sorrowful 
and  very  heavy."    Mark  14.  83;  Luke  22. 44,  "in  an  agony 
He  prayed  more   earnestly  .   .  .  His   sweat  .  .  .  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground."    Psalm  22. 1 
("roaring  .  .  .  cry"),  2, 18,  21,  24;  69.  8, 10,  "I  tatpt."    able 
to  save  him  from  death— Mark  14.  36,  "  AU   things  are 
possible  unto  thee"  (John  12.  27).    His  cry  showed    His 
entire  participation  of  man's  infirmity :  His  reference  of 
His  wish  to  the  will  of  Ood,  His  sinless  faith  and  obedi- 
ence,   heard  In  that  he  feared— There  is  no  Intimation 
In  Psalm  22.,  or  the  Gospels,  that  Christ  prayed  to  be 
saved  from  the  mere  act  of  dying.    What  He  feared  was 
the  biding  of  the  Father's  countenance.    His  holy  filial 
love  must  rightly  have  shrunk  from  this  strange  and 
bitterest  of  trials  without  the  imputation  of  impatience. 
To  have  been  passively  content  at  the  approach  of  such  a 
cloud  would  have  been,  not  faith,  but  sin.    The  oup  of 
death  He  prayed  to  be  freed  from  was,  not  corporal,  but 
spiritual  death,  i.  «.,  the  (temporary)  separation  of  His 
human  soul  from  tha  light  of  God's  countenance.    His 
prayer  was  "  heard"  in  His  Father's  strengthening  Him 
so  as  to  hold  fast  His  unwavering  faith  under  the  trial 
(My  Qod,  my  Qod,  was  still  His  filial  cry  under  it,  still 
claiming  Qod  as  His,  though  Ood  hid  His  face),  and  soon 
removing  it  In  answer  to  His  cry  during  the  darkness  on 
the  cross,  "My  Qod,  my    God,"  &c.    But   see   below  a 
fbrther  explanation  of  how  He  was  heard.    The  Greek 
lit,  is,  "  Was  heard  from  Hit  fear,"  i.  e.,  so  as  to  be  saved 
from  His  fear.    Cf.  Psalm  22.  21,  which  well  accords  with 
this,  "Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  (His  prayer):  tho* 
hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns."    Or  what 
better  accords  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  Greek  noun, 
"in  contequence  of  Hit  reverential  fear,"  i.  *.,  In  that 
He  thrank  from  the  horrors  of  separation  from  the  bright 
presence  of  the  Father,  yet  was  reverentially  cautious  by 
no  thought  or  word  of  Impatience  to  give  way  to  a  shadow 
of  distrust  or  want  of  perfect  filial  love.    In  the  same 
sense  ch.  12.  28  uses  the  noun,  and  ch.  11.  7  the  verb.    Al- 
ford  somewhat  similarly  translates,  "  By  reason  of  His 
reverent  submission."    I  prefer  "reverent  fear."     The 
word  in  derivation  means  the  cautious  handling  of  some 
precious,  yet  delicate  vessel,  which  with  ruder  handling 
might  easily  be  broken.    [Trench.]     This  fully  agrees 
with  Jesus'  spirit,  "  If  it  be  possible  .  .  .  nevertheless  not 
my  mill,  but  thy  will  be  done;"  and  with  the  context,  «.  5, 
"  Glorified  not  Himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest,"  Im- 
plying reverent  fear :  wherein  it  appears  He  had  the  re- 
quisite for  the  office  specified  v.  4,  "No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  hlmcelf."     Alford  well  says,  What  is  true 
in  the    Christian's    life,  that  what  we   ask  from  Ood, 
though  He  may  not  grant  in  the  form  we  wish,  yet  He 
grants  In  His  own,  and  that  a  better  form,  does  not  hold 
good  In  Christ's  case ;  for  Christ's  real  prayer,  "  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done,"  in  consistency  with  His  rever- 
ent fear  towards  the  Father,  was  granted  in  the  very 
form  In  which  it  was   expressed,  not   in   another.     K. 
Though  He  was  (so  it  ought  to  be  translated :  a  positive 
admitted  fact:  not  a  mere  supposition  as  were  would  im- 
ply) Qod'a  Divine  Son  (whence,  even  in  His  agony,  He  se 
lovingly  and  often  cried,  Father,  Matthew  26. 39),  yet  He 
learned  Hit  (so  the  Greek)  obedience,  not  from  His  Son- 
ship,  but  from  His  sufferings.  As  the  Son,  He  was  always 
obedient  to  the  Father's  will ;  but  the  special  obedience 
needed  to  qualify  Him  as  our  High  Priest,  He  learned  ex 
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j«r)mentaUy  in  practical  suffering.  CI  Philippians  2.  6- 
'i,  "Bqrual  with  God,  but  .  .  .  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
ttrvant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,"  Ac.  He  was 
ibtdieni  already  before  His  passion,  but  He  stooped  to  a 
itUl  more  humiliating  and  trying  form  of  obedience  then. 
The  Greek  adage  is,  Pathemata  mathemata,  "sufferings, 
Sisclplintngs."  Praying  and  obeying,  as  in  Christ's  case, 
oofht  to  go  hand  in  hand.  9.  made  perfect— completed, 
krought  to  His  goal  of  learning  and  suffering  through 
death  (oh.  2.  10)  [Alford],  viz.,  at  His  glorious  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  author — Greek,  "cause."  unto  all 
.  .  that  obey  him — As  Christ  obeyed  the  Father,  so  must 
we  obey  Him  by  faith,  eternal  salvation— obtained  for 
ba  in  the  short  "days  of  Jesus'  flesh"  (v.  7;  cf.  v.  6,  "  for 
aver,"  Isaiah  +5.  17).  10.  Greek,  rather,  " Addressed  by 
ukxl  {by  the  appellation)  High  Priest."  Being  formally 
recognized  by  God  as  High  Priest  at  the  time  of  His 
feeing  "  made  perfect"  (v.  9).  He  was  High  Priest  already 
t-i  the.  purpose  of  God  before  His  passion;  but  after  it, 
when  perfected,  He  was  formally  addressed  so.  11.  Here 
fee  digresses  to  complain  of  the  low  spiritual  attainments 
of  the  Palestinian  Christians,  and  to  warn  them  of  the 
4anger  of  falling  from  light  once  enjoyed;  at  the  same 
lime  encouraging  them  by  God's  faithfulness  to  perse- 
vere. At  oh.  6.  20  he  resumes  the  comparison  of  Christ  *x> 
Melchisedec.  Hard  to  be  uttered— rather  as  Greek,  "  hard 
»/  ititerjn-etat-ion  to  speak."  Hard  for  me  to  state  intel- 
ligibly to  you  owing  to  your  dulness  about  spiritual 
things.  Hence,  instead  of  saying  many  things,  he  writes 
1n  comparatively  few  words  (ch.  13.  22).  In  the  "  we," 
Haul.au  usual,  includes  Timothy  with  himself  in  address- 
ing them,  ye  are — Greek,  "ye  have  become  dull"  (the 
Greek,  by  derivation,  means  hard  to  move):  this  implies 
that  once,  when  first  "enlightened,"  they  were  earnest 
and  zealous,  but  had  beoome  dull.  That  the  Hebrew  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  were  dull  in  spiritual  things,  and 
legal  In  spirit,  appears  from  Acts  21.  20-24,  where  James 
and  the  elders  expressly  say  of  the  "  thousands  of  Jews 
which  believe,"  that  "  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law:"  this 
was  at  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  this 
Epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  (v.  12,  Note  on  "for  the 
time").  1)4.  for  the  time— considering  the  long  time 
that  you  have  been  Christians.  Therefore  this  Epistle 
was  not  one  of  those  early  written,  ■which  be  the  first 
principle* — Grtek,  "  the  rudiments  of  the  beginning  of," 
Ac.  A  Pauline  phrase  (Notes,  Galatians  4.  3,  9).  Ye  need 
not  only  to  be  taught  the  first  elements,  but  also  "which 
they  be."  They  are  therefore  enumerated  ch.  6.  1,  2. 
[Bzhgkl.]  Auobd  translates,  "  That  some  one  teach  you 
the  rudiments;"  but  the  position  of  the  Greek  tina,  In- 
oiines  me  to  take  it  Interrogatively,  "  which,"  as  English 
Version,  Syriae,  Vulgate,  Ac.  of  the  oracles  of  God — viz., 
of  the  Old  Testament:  instead  of  seeing  Christ  as  the 
end  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  they  were  relapsing 
towards  Judaism,  so  as  not  only  not  to  be  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  typical  reference  to  Christ  of  such  an 
Old  Testament  personage  as  Melchisedec,  but  even  much 
more  elementary  references,  are  become— through  indo- 
lence, milk  .  .  .  not  .  .  ,  strong  meat  —  "Milk"  refers 
to  such  fundamental  first  principles  as  he  enumerates  ch. 
8.  1,  2.  The  solid  meat,  or  food,  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  preserving  life,  but  Is  so  for  acquiring  greater 
strength.  Especially  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
were  much  given  to  allegorical  Interpretations  of  their 
law,  which  they  so  much  venerated,  the  application  of 
the  Old  Testament  types,  to  Christ  and  His  High  Priest- 
hood, was  calculated  much  to  strengthen  them  in  the 
Christian  faith.  [Limborch.]  13.  useth— Greek,  "  par- 
taketh,"  i. «.,  taketh  as  his  portion.  Even  strong  men 
partake  of  milk,  but  do  not  make  niiik  their  chief,  much 
leas  their  sole,  diet,  tlie  word  of  righteousness — the 
Gospel  wherein  "the  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith"  (Romans  1. 17),  and  which  Is  called"  the 
ministration  of  righteousness"  (2  Corinthians  3.  9).  This 
Include*  tne  doctrine  of  justification  and  sanctiflcatlon : 
the  first  principles,  as  well  as  the  perfection,  of  the  doctrine 
if  Ohritt:  the  nature  of  the  offices  and  person  of  Christ 
«b  Us*  true  Mnlchtaedeo.  i,  e..  "  King  of  rlohteou*nes»"  <c(. 


Matthew  8.  15).    14.  strong  meat— "solid  food."    fcy  i 
son  of  use—  Greek,  "habit."    them  ...  of  full 

"  perfect:"  akin  to  " perfection"  (ch.  6.  1).  senses— organs 
of  sense,  exercised— similarly  connected  with  "right- 
eousness" In  en.  12.  11.    to  discern  both  good  and  evil— 

as  a  child  no  longer  an  infant  (Isaiah  7.  16):  so  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  and  unsound  doctrine.  The  mere 
child  puts  into  its  mouth  things  hurtful  and  things  no- 
tritions,  without  discrimination:  but  not  so  the~adn.lt 
Paul  again  alludes  to  their  tendency  not  to  discriminate. 
but  to  be  carried  about  by  strange  doctrines,  in  ch.  13.  fc. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-14.    Wabhiko  against  Retrograding,  whicw 
soon  Leads  to  Apostasy;  Encouragement  to  Htkad- 
fastness  fbom  god's  faithfulness  to  his  word  arc 
Oath.    1.  Therefore—  Wherefore :   seeing  that  ye  ought 
not  now  to  be  still  "  babes"  (ch.  5. 11-14).    leaving— getting 
further  forward  than  the  elementary  "principles."    "As 
in  building  a  house  one  must  never  leave  the  foundation: 
yet  to  be  always  labouring  in  'laying  the  foundation' 
would  be  ridiculous."    [Calvin.]    the  principle*  of  tbc 
doctrine—  Greek,  "the  word  of  the  beginning,"  t.  «.,  the 
discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  (ch.  5.  12). 
let  us  go  on—  Greek,  "  let  us  be  borne  forward,"  or  "  bear 
ourselves  forward:"  Implying  active  exertion  :  press  on. 
St.  Paul,  In  teaching,  here  classifies  himself  with  the  He- 
brew readers,  or  (as  they  ought  to  be)  learners,  and  says, 
Let  us  together  press  forward,    perfection— the  matured 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  "of  full  age"  (ch.  5.  14)  In 
Christian  attainments,    foundation  of—  i.  e.,  consisting  in 
"repentance."    repentance  from  dead  works — viz.,  not 
springing  from  the  vital  prinoiple  of  faith  and  love   to- 
ward God,  and  so  counted,  like  their  doer,  dead  before 
God.    This  repentance  from  dead  works  Is  therefore  paired 
with    "faith  toward  God."     The  three  pairs  of   truths 
enumerated  are  designedly  such   as  Jewish    believers 
might  in  some  degree  have  knowu  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  had  been  taught  more  clearly  when  they  be 
came  Christians.    This  accounts  for  the  omission  of  dis- 
tinct specification   of  some    essential    first  principle  of 
Christian  truth.    Hence,  too,  he  mentions  "faith  toward 
God,"  and  not  explicitly  faith  toward  Christ  (though  of 
course  Included).     Repentance  and  faith  were  the  first 
principles  taught  under  the  Gospel.    ».  the  doctrine  of 
baptism— paired  with  "laying  on  of  hands,"  as  the  latter 
followed  on  Christian  baptism,  and  answers  to  the  rite  of 
confirmation   in    Episcopal   churches.     Jewish   believers 
passed,  by  an  easy  transition,  from  Jewish  baptismal  puri- 
fications (ch.  9.  10,  "  washings"),  baptism  of  proselytes,  and 
John's  baptism,  and  legal  imposition  of  hands,  to  their 
Christian  analogues,  baptism,  and  the  subsequent  laying 
on  of  hands,  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(cf.  v.  4).    Greek,  Baptismoi,  plural,  including  Jetiish  and 
Cliristian  baptisms,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Baptisma, 
singular,  restricted  to  Christian  baptism.    The  six   par- 
ticulars here  specified  had  been,  as  It  were,  the  Christian 
Catechism  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  sucn  Jews  who  had 
begun  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Christ  immediately  o» 
the  new  light  being  shed  on  these  fundamental  particu- 
lars, were  accounted  as  having  the  elementary  principle* 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.    [Bkngel.J    The  first  and  most 
obvious  elementary  instruction  of  Jews  would  be  the 
teaching  them  the  typical  significance  of  their  own  cere- 
monial law  in  its  Christian  fulfilment.    [Alford.)    r«e> 
urrectlon,  Ac.— held  already  by  the  Jews  from  the  Old 
Testament:   confirmed  with  clearer   light  in  Christiaa 
teaching  or   "doctrine."     eternal  judgment— Judgment 
fraught  with  eternal  consequences  either  of  Joy  or  of  woe 
8.  will  we  do— So  some  of   the  ol  lest  MSS.  read ;  but 
others,  "Let  us  do."    "This,"  i.e.,  "Go  on  unto  perfeo- 
tlon."    If  God  permit — For  even    in  the  case  of  good 
resolutions,   we   cannot    carry   them    into   effect,   save 
through  God  "working  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  o. 
His  good  pleasure"  (Philippians  2.  13).    The  "for"  In  «.  I 
refers  to  this:  I  say,  if  God  permit,  for  there  are  caeet 
where  God  does  not  permit,  ex  gr.,  "  It  is  Impossible."  %* 
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frithon*,  God's  blessing,  the  cultivation  of  the  gioand 
Joes  not  succeed  (e.  7).  4.  We  must  "  go  on  toward  per- 
fection ;"  for  If  we  fall  away,  after  having  received  en- 
lightenment, it  will  be  impossible  to  renew  us  again  to  re- 
pentance, tor  those — "in  the  case  of  those."  once  en- 
Ujhteued— once  for  ftll  Illuminated  by  the  word  of  God 
taught  In  connection  with  "baptism"  (to  which,  in  v.  2, 
as  once  for  all  done,  "  once  enlightened"  here  answers), 
ef.  Epheeians  5.  28.  This  passage  probably  originated  the 
ipplicatlon  of  the  term  "Illumination"  to  baptism  In 
•tsbsequent  times.  Illumination,  however,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  baptism: 
thus  Chrysobtom  says,  "Heretics  have  baptism,  not  illu- 
mination: they  are  baptized  in  body,  but  not  enlightened 
in  soul :  as  Simon  Magus  was  baptized,  but  not  illu- 
minated." That  "enlightened"  here  means  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  truth,  appears  from  comparing  the  same  Greek 
word  "  Illuminated,"  ch.  10.  32,  with  26,  where  "  knowledge 
of  the  truth"  answers  to  It.  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift-- tasted  for  themselves.  As  "enlightened"  refers  to 
the  sense  of  sight:  so  here  taste  follows.  "The  heavenly 
gift:"  Christ  given  by  the  Father,  and  revealed  by  the  en- 
lightening word  preached  and  written :  as  conferring 
peace  In  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  as  the  Bestower  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acta  8.  19,  20).  made  partakers 
•f  the  Holy  Ghost — Specified  as  distinct  from,  though  bo 
inseparably  connected  with,  "enlightened,"  and  "tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,"  Christ,  as  answering  to  "  laying  on  of 
hands"  after  baptism,  which  was  then  generally  accom- 
panied with  the  lmpartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  miracu- 
lous gifts.  5.  tasted  the  good  word  of  God — Distinct 
from  "tasted  of  (genitive)  the  heavenly  gift:"  we  do  not 
yet  enjoy  all  the  fulness  of  Christ,  but  only  have  a  taste  o» 
Him,  the  heavenly  gift  now;  but  believers  may  taste  the 
whole  word  (accusative)  of  God  already,  viz.,  God's  "good 
word"  of  promise.  The  Old  Testament  promise  of  Canaan 
to  Israel  typified  "  the  good  word  of  God's"  promise  of  the 
heavenly  rest(ch.  4).  Therefore,  there  Immediately  fol- 
lows the  clause,  "the  powers  of  the  world  to  come."  As 
"enlightening"  and  "  tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift,"  Christ, 
toe  Bread  of  Life,  answers  to  faith  :  so  "  made  partakers 
sf  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  chabitt,  which  is  the  first  fruit  of 
the  Spirit:  and  "tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  to  hope.  Thus  the  triad  of 
privileges  answers  to  the  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  in  their  respective  works  toward  us.  "The  world 
to  come,"  is  the  Christian  dispensation,  viewed  especially 
in  its  future  glories,  though  already  begun  in  grace  here. 
The  vxrrld  to  come  thus  stands  in  contrast  to  course  of  this 
world,  altogether  disorganized  because  God  is  not  its 
spring  of  action  and  end.  By  faith,  Christians  make  the 
world  to  come  a  present  reality,  though  but,  a  foretaste  of 
the  perfect  future.  The  powers  of  this  new  spiritual 
world,  partly  exhibited  in  outward  miracles  at  that  time, 
and  then,  as  now,  especially  consisting  in  the  Spirit's 
inward  quickening  influences,  are  the  earnest  of  the 
coming  inheritance  above,  and  lead  the  believer  who 
gives  himself  up  to  the  Spirit  to  seek  to  live  as  the 
angels,  to  sit  with  Christ  in  heavenly  places,  to  set  the 
affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  earth, 
»nd  to  look  for  Christ's  coming  and  the  full  manifestation 
of  the  world  to  come.  This  "world  to  come,"  in  its  future 
aspect,  thus  corresponds  to  "  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  life"  (v.  2),  the  first  Christian  principles  which  the 
Hebrew  believers  had  been  taught,  by  the  Christian  light 
being  thrown  back  on  their  Old  Testament  for  their  in- 
•trictlon  {Note,  1,  2).  "The  world  to  come,"  which,  as  to 
its  "powers,"  exists  already  In  the  redeemed,  will  pass 
'nto  a  fnlly  realized  fact  at  Christ's  coming  (Colossians  3. 
«).  6.  If—  Greek,  "And  (yet)  have  fallen  away;"  cf.  a  less 
extreme  falling  or  declension,  Galatlans  5.  4,  "  Ye  are 
SBllen  from  grace."  Here  an  entire  anil  wilful  apostasy  is 
meant;  the  Hebrews  had  not  yet  so  fallen  away;  but  he 
warus  them  that  such  would  be  the  final  result  of  retro- 
gression, if,  instead  of  "going  on  to  perfection,"  they 
should  need  to  learn  again  the  first  principles  of  Chrls- 
ttanitj  (v.  1).  to  reu«w  them  again — they  have  beeu 
*onoe'  {v  4) a! ready  renewed,  or  made  anew,  and  now  they 


need  to  be  " renewed"  over  "again."  crucify  to  lbcnc> 
•elves  the  Son  of  God— "are  crucifying  to  themselves" 
Christ,  Instead  of,  like  Paul,  crucifying  the  world  unto  then 
by  the  cross  of  Christ  (Galatlans  6.  14).  So  in  ch.  10.  &, 
"  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  .  .  .  sanctified,  an  un- 
holy thing."  "The  Son  of  God,"  marking  His  dignity, 
shows  the  greatness  of  their  offence,  put  hiss  to  an 
open  shame— lit.,  "make  a  public  example  of"  Him,  as 
if  He  were  a  malefactor  suspended  on  a  tree.  What  the 
carnal  Israel  did  outwardly,  those  who  fall  away  from 
light  do  inwardly,  they  virtually  crucify  again  the  Son  of 
God;  "they  tear  him  out  of  the  recesses  of  their  hearts 
where  He  had  fixed  His  abode,  and  exhibit  Him  to  the 
open  scoffs  of  the  world  as  something  powerless  and  com- 
mon." IBubex  in  Ai,roED.]  The  Montanists  and  Nova- 
tians  used  this  passage  to  Justify  the  lasting  exclusion 
from  the  Church  of  those  who  had  once  lapsed.  The 
Catholic  Church  always  opposed  this  view,  and  read- 
mitted the  lapsed  on  their  repentance,  but  did  not  rebap- 
tize  them.  This  passage  implies  that  persons  may  be  in 
some  sense  "renewed,"  and  yet  fall  away  Anally;  for  the 
words,  "renew  again,"  imply  that  they  have  been,  In 
some  sense,  not  the  full  sense,  oncs  eknewed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  certainly  not  that  they  are  "the  elect,"  for 
these  can  never  fall  away,  being  chosen  unto  everlasting 
life  (John  10.  28),  The  elect  abide  in  Christ,  hear  and  con- 
tinuously obey  His  voice,  and  do  not  fall  away.  He  who 
abides  not  In  Christ,  is  cast  forth  as  a  withered  branch; 
but  he  who  abides  in  Him  becomes  more  and  more  free 
from  sin ;  the  wicked  one  cannot  touch  him ;  and  he  by 
faith  overcomes  the  world.  A  temporary  faith  Is  possible, 
without  one  thereby  being  constituted  one  of  the  elect 
(Mark  4.  16, 17).  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  limit  God's 
grace,  as  if  it  were  "  Impossible"  for  God  to  reclaim  even 
such  a  hardened  rebel  so  as  yet  to  look  on  Him  whom  he 
has  pierced.  The  impossibility  rests  in  their  having 
known  in  themselves  once  the  power  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
and  yet  now  rejecting  It;  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  new 
means  devised  for  their  renewal  afresh,  and  the  means 
provided  by  God's  love  they  now,  after  experience  of 
them,  deliberately  and  continuously  reject;  their  cor* 
science  being  seared,  and  they  "twice  dead"  (Jnde  12),  are 
now  past  hope,  except  by  a  miracle  of  God's  grace.  "  It 
Is  the  curse  of  evil  eternally  to  propagate  evil."  [Tho- 
ltjok.]  "He  who  is  led  into  the  whole  (?)  compass  of 
Christian  experiences,  may  yet  cease  to  abide  in  them;  he 
who  abides  not  in  them,  was,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
had  those  objective  experiences,  not  subjectively  true  to 
them;  otherwise  there  would  have  been  fulfilled  in  hi  in, 
'Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance'  (Matthew  13.  12),  so  that  he  would  h.we 
abided  in  them  and  not  have  fallen  away."  [Tholuck.J 
Such  a  one  was  never  truly  a  Spirit-led  disciple  of  Chris* 
(Romans  8. 14-17).  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  thougn 
somewhat  similar,  is  not  identical  with  this  sin  ;  for  thai 
sin  may  be  committed  by  those  outside  the  Church  (as  la 
Matthew  12.24,31,32);  this,  only  by  those  inside.  7.  the 
earth. — rather  as  Greek  (no  article),  "  laud."  which  drink  - 
eth  In — Greek, "  which  has  drunk  in ;"  not  merely  receiving 
Hon  the  surface.  Answering  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  thi? 
privilege  of  Christian  experiences,  being  in  some  sense  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost;  true  alike  of  those  who  persevere 
and  thosewho"fallaway."  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon 
it — not  merely  falling  over  it,  or  towards  It,  but  falling  and 
resting  upon  it  so  as  to  cover  it  (the  Greek  genitive,  not  the 
accusative).  The  "oft"  implies,  on  God's  part,  the  riches 
of  His  abounding  grace  ("coming"  spontaneously,  and 
often);  and,  on  the  apostate's  part,  the  wilful  perversity 
whereby  he  has  donecontinual  despite  to  I  he  oft-repeated 
motions  of  the  Spirit.  Cf.  "How  often."  Matthew  23.87. 
The  rain  of  heaven  falls  both  on  the  elect  and  the  apos- 
tates, brtngeth  forth — as  the  natural  result  of  "having 
drunk  in  the  rain."  See  above,  herbs — provender.  tst««i 
—fit.  Such  as  the  master  of  the  soil  wishes.  The  opposite 
of  "  rejected,"  v.  8.  by  whom— rather  as  Greek,  "for  (i.  «„ 
on  account  of)  whom,"  viz.,  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  not  the 
labourers,  as  Knglish  Version,  viz.,  God  and  His  Christ  (i 
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Corinthians  3.  9)  The  heart  of  man  Is  the  earth ;  man  Is 
the  dresser;  hesbs  are  brought  forth  meet,  not  for  the 
iresser,  by  whom,  but  for  God,  the  owner  of  the  soi  1,  for 
whom  It  Is  dressed.  The  plural  Is  general,  the  otvners  who- 
ever they  may  be  ;  here  God.  receiveth — "  partaketh  of." 
blessing— frultfulness.  Contrast  God's  curse  causing  un- 
rruitfulne88,  Genesis  8,  17,  18;  also  spiritually  (Jeremiah 
17.  5-8).  from  God— Man's  use  of  means  is  vain  unless 
God  bless  (1  Corinthians  3.  6,  7).  8.  tliat  which— rather  as 
Greek  (no  article),  "  But  if  it  (the  '  land'  v.  7)  bear  ;"  not  so 
favourable  a  word  as"brlngeth  forth,"  v.  7,  said  of  the 
good  soil,  briers  —  Greek,  "thistles."-  rejected  —  after 
having  been  tented ;  so  the  Greek  implies.  Reprobate  .  .  . 
rejected  by  the  Lord,  nigh  unto  cursing — on  the  verge 
of  being  given  up  to  its  own  barrenness  by  the  just  curse 
of  God.  This  "  nigh"  softens  the  severity  of  the  previous 
"  it  is  impossible,"  &c.  (v.  4,  6).  The  ground  is  not  yet  ac- 
tually cursed,  whose — "  of  which  (land)  the  end  is  unto 
burning,"  viz.,  with  the  consuming  fire  of  the  last  judg- 
ment; as  the  land  of  Sodom  was  given  to  "brimstone, 
salt,  and  burning"  (Deuteronomy  29.  23) ;  so  as  to  the  un- 
godly (Matthew  3. 10,  12;  7. 19;  13.  30;  John  15.  6 ;  2  Peter  3. 
K)).  Jerusalem,  which  had  so  resisted  the  grace  of  Christ, 
was  then  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  in  a  few  years  was 
burned.  Ct  Matthew  22.  7,  "Burned  up  their  city;"  an 
earnest  of  a  like  fate  to  all  wilful  abusers  of  God's  grace 
(ch.  10.  26,  27).  9.  -we  are  persuaded — on  good  grounds ; 
tne  result  of  proof.  Cf.  Romans  15. 14,  "  I  myself  am  per- 
suaded of  you,  my  brethren,  that  ye  are  full  of  goodness." 
A.  confirmation  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle. 
beloved  —  Appositely  here  introduced ;  love  to  you 
prompts  me  in  the  strong  warnings  I  have  just  given,  not 
that  I  entertain  unfavourable  thoughts  of  you ;  nay,  I 
anticipate  better  things  of  you,  Greek,  "the  things  which 
are  better;"  that  ye  are  not  thorn-bearing,  or  nigh  unto 
cursing,  and  doomed  unto  burning,  but  heirs  of  salvation  in 
accordance  with  God's  faithfulness  (ch.  6. 10).  things  that 
accompany—  Greek,  "things  that  hold  by,"  t.  e.,  are  close 
unto  "  salvation."  Things  that  are  linked  unto  salvation 
(of.  v.  19).  In  opposition  to  "nigh  unto  cursing."  though 
—Greek,  "  if  even  we  thus  speak."  "  For  it  is  better  to 
make  you  afraid  with  words,  that  ye  may  not  suffer  in 
feet."  10.  not  unrighteous — not  unfaithful  to  His  own 
gracious  promise.  Not  that  we  have  any  inherent  right 
to  claim  reward ;  for  (1.)  a  servant  has  no  merit,  as  he 
only  does  that  which  is  his  bounden  duty;  (2.)  our  best 
performances  bear  no  proportion  to  what  we  leave  un- 
done; (3.)  all  strength  comes  from  God;  but  God  has  prom- 
ised of  His  own  grace  to  reward  the  good  works  of  His  peo- 
ple (already  accepted  through  faith  In  Christ);  it  Is  His 
promise,  not  our  merits,  which  would  make  it  unrighteous 
were  He  not  to  reward  His  people's  works.  God  will  be 
no  man's  debtor,  your  work— your  whole  Christian  life 
of  active  obedience,  labour  of  love  — The  oldest  MSS. 
omit  "  labour  of,"  which  probably  crept  in  from  1  Thes- 
salonlans  1.  3.  As  "love"  occurs  here,  so  "hope,"  v.  11, 
"faith,"  v.  12;  as  In  1  Corinthians  13.  13:  the  Pauline 
triad.  By  their  love  he  sharpens  their  hope  and  faith. 
ye  have  showed — (Cf.  ch.  10.  32-34.)  toward  his  name — 
your  acts  of  love  to  the  saints  were  done  for  His  name's 
sake.  The  distressed  condition  of  the  Palestinian  Chris- 
tians appears  from  the  collection  for  them.  Though  re- 
ceiving bounty  from  other  churches,  and  therefore  not 
able  to  minister  much  by  pecuniary  help,  yet  those  some- 
what better  off  could  minister  to  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
their  Church  in  various  other  ways  (cf.  2  Timothy  1.  18). 
St.  Paul,  as  elsewhere,  gives  them  the  utmost  credit  for 
their  graces,  whilst  delicately  hinting  the  need  of  perse- 
verance, a  lack  of  which  had  probably  somewhat  begun 
to  show  ltaelf.  11.  And—  Greek,  "  But."  desire—  Greek, 
"earnestly  desire."  The  language  of  fatherly  affection, 
rather  than  command,  every  one  of  you —  Implying 
that  all  in  the  Palestinian  churches  had  not  shown  the 
same  diligence  as  some  of  those  whom  he  praises  in  v.  10. 
"  He  cares  alike  for  great  and  small,  and  overlooks  none." 
"  Every  one  of  them,"  even  those  diligent  In  acts  of  love 
v  10),  needed  to  be  stimulated  to  persevere  in  the  same 
<Ulgence  with  a  view  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto 
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the  end.     They  needed,  besides  love,  patient  persofer- 
ance,  resting  on  hope  and  faith  (ch.  10.  36;  13.  7).    Cf.  "  tot, 
full  assurance  of  faith,"  ch.  10.  22 ;  Romans  4.  21 ;  1  The*  • 
salonians  1.  5.    unto  the  end— the  coming  of  Christ.    1*, 
be  not—  Greek,  "become  not."    In  ch.  5.  11,  he  said,  "\e 
have  become  dull  (Greek,  slothful)  of  hearing;"   here  be 
warns  them  not  to  become  "slothful"  absolutely,  viz.,  also 
in  mind  and  deed.     He  will  not  become  slothful  who 
keeps  always  the  end  in  view ;  hope  Is  the  means  of  ensur- 
ing this,   followers—  Greek,  "  imitators ;"  so  in  Epheslans 
5. 1,  Greek  ;  1  Corinthians  11. 1.   patience — Greek,  "  long-suf- 
fering endurance."    There  is  the  long-suffering  patience,  oi 
endurance  of  love,  1  Corinthians  13.  4,  and  that  of  faith,  v. 
15.    them  who     .  .  Inherit  the  promises—  Greek,  ".  ... 
who  are  inheriting,"  &c. ;  to  whom  the  promises  are  their 
inheritance.    Not  that  they  have  actually  entered  on  the 
perfect  inheritance,  which  ch.  11. 13,  39,  40  explicitly  denies, 
though  doubtless  the  dead  in  Christ  have,  in  the  disem- 
bodied soul,  a  foretaste  of  It;  but  "them  (enumerated  In 
ch.  11)  who  in  every  age  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  in- 
heritors of  the  promises ;"  of  whom  Abraham  is  an  Illus- 
trious example  (v.  13).    13.  For— Confirming  the  reason- 
ableness of  resting  on  "the  promises"  as  infallibly  sure, 
resting  as  they  do  on  God's  oath,  by  the  Instance  of 
Abraham.  "  He  now  gives  consolation,  by  the  oath  of  God's 
grace,  to  those  whom,  in  chs.  3.  and  4.,  he  had  warned  by 
the  oath  of  God's  '  wrath.'    The  oath  of  wrath  did  not  pri- 
marily extend  its  force  beyond  the  wilderness;  but  the 
oath  of  grace  Is  in  force  for  ever."    [Bengel.]    14.  mul- 
tiplying .  .  .  multiply  —  Hebraism  for  superabundantly 
multiply,    thee— The  increase  of  Abraham's  seed  is  vir- 
tually an  increase  of  himself.    The  argument  here  refers 
to  Abraham  himself  as  an  example ;  therefore  Paul  quotes 
Genesis  22. 17,  "  thee,"  instead  of  "  thy  seed."     15.  so— 
thus  relying  on  the  promise.    16.  for  confirmation— not 
to  be  joined,  as  English  Version,  to  "  an  oath  ;"  but  to  "  an 
end."   [Alfobd.]    I  prefer,  "The  oath  Is  to  them,  in  re- 
spect to  confirmation  (of  one's  solemn  promise  or  cove- 
nant; as  here,  God's),  an  end  of  all  contradiction"  (so  the 
Greek  is  translated,  ch.  12.  3),  or  "gainsaying."    This  pas- 
sage shows,  (l.)an  oath  is  sanctioned  even  in  the  Jhri*. 
tian  dispensation  as  lawful ;  (2.)  that  the  limits  to  its  use 
are,  that  it  only  be  employed  where  it  can  put  an  end  t» 
contradiction  in  disputes,  and  for  confirmation  of  a  solemn 
promise.    17.  "Wherein — i.  e..  Which  being  the  case  among 
men,  God,  in  accommodation  to  their  manner  of  confirm- 
ing covenants,  superadded  to  His  sure  word  His  oath ;  the 
"two  immutable  things"  (v.  18).    -willing  .  .  .  counsel— 
Greek,  "willing  .  .  .  will;"  words  akin.     Expressing  the 
utmost  benignity.    [Bengel.J    more  abundantly — than 
had  He  not  sworn.    His  word  would  have  been  amply 
enough ;  but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  He  "  inter- 
posed with  an  oath"  (so  the  Greek).    IAt.,  He  acted  as  Me- 
diator, coming  between  Himself  and  us,  as  if  He  were 
less,  while  He  swears,  than  Himself  by  whom  He  swears 
[for  the  less  among  men  usually  swear  by  the  greater]. 
Dost  thou  not  yet  believe,  thou  that  hearest  the  promise? 
[Bengel.J  heirs  of  promise — not  only  Abraham's  literal, 
but  also  his  spiritual,  seed  (Galatians  3.  29).    18.  Immu- 
table— translate,  as  in  v.  17,  "  unchangeable."    Impossible 
.  .  .  to  lie— "ever  to  lie;"  this  Is  the  force  of  the  Greek 
aorist  [Alford].    His  not  being  able  to  deny  Himself  is  a 
proof,  not  of  weakness,  but  of  strength  incomparable. 
consolation — under  doubts  and  fears,  and  so  "encour- 
agement," lit.,  exhortation,    fled  for  refuge— as  if  from  a 
shipwreck.    Or,  as  one  fleeing  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of 
refuge.    Kadesh,  i.e.,  holy,  implies  the  holiness  of  Jesus, 
our  Refuge.    Shechem,  i.  e.,  shoulder,  the  government  1* 
upon  his  shoulder  (Isaiah  9.  6).    Hebron,  i.  e.,  fellowship, 
believers  are  called  Into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.    Bezer, 
i.  e.,  a  fortress,  Christ  is  so  to  all  who  trust  in  Him.  Ramoth, 
i.  e.,  high,  for  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right  hand 
(Acts  5.  81).    Golan,  i.  e.,joy,  for  In  Him  all  the  saints  are 
justified  and  shall  glory,    lay  hold  upon  the  hope — i.  e. 
the  object  of  our  hope,  as  upon  a  preservative  from  sink- 
ing,   set  before  us— as  a  prize  for  which  we  strive ;  a  new 
image,  viz.,  the  race-course  (ch.  12.  1,  2).    19.  Hope  is  found 
represented  on  coins  by  an  anchor,    sure  and  steadfast^- 
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ture  in  respect  to  us;  steadfast,  or  "firm"  [Alfobd],  In  U- 
telf.  Not  such  an  anchor  as  will  not  keep  the  vessel  from 
tossing,  or  an  anchor  unsound  or  too  light.  [Theophy- 
lact.]  which  entereth  into  that  [i.  e.,  the  place]  within 
the  veil— Two  images  beautifully  combined  :  I.  The  soul 
Is  the  ship ;  the  world  the  sea;  the  bliss  beyond  the  world, 
the  distant  coast ;  the  hope  resting  on  faith,  the  anchor  which 
prevents  the  vessel  being  tossed  to  and  fro ;  the  encourag- 
ing consolation  through  the  promise  and  oath  of  God,  the 
ealble  connecting  the  ship  and  anchor.  II.  The  world  Is 
the  fore-court;  heaven,  the  Holy  of  holies;  Christ,  the 
High  Priest  going  before  us,  so  as  to  enable  us,  after  Him, 
Mid  through  Him,  to  enter  within  the  veil.  Estius  ex- 
plains, As  the  anchor  does  not  stay  in  the  waters,  but  en- 
ters the  ground  hidden  beneath  the  waters,  and  fastens 
itself  in  it,  so  hope,  our  anchor  of  the  soul,  is  not  satisfied 
with  merely  coming  to  the  vestibule,  t.  e..  Is  not  content 
with  merely  earthly  and  visible  goods,  but  penetrates 
even  to  those  which  are  within  the  veil,  viz.,  to  the  Holy 
af  holies,  where  it  lays  hold  on  God  Himself,  and  heav- 
enly goods,  and  fastens  on  them.  "  Hope,  entering  within 
heaven,  hath  made  ns  already  to  be  in  the  things  prom- 
ised to  us,  even  whilst  we  are  still  below,  and  have  not 
yet  received  them ;  such  strength  hope  has,  as  to  make 
those  that  are  earthly  to  become  heavenly."  "The  soul 
clings,  as  one  in  fear  of  shipwreck,  to  an  anchor,  and  sees 
not  whither  the  cable  of  the  anchor  runs— where  it  is 
fastened;  but  she  knows  that  it  is  fastened  behind  the 
veil  which  hides  the  future  glory."  veil—  Greek,  catape- 
tasma ;  the  second  veil  which  shut  In  the  Holiest  place. 
The  outer  veil  was  called  by  a  distinct  Greek  term, 
ealumma;  "the  second  (I.e.,  the  Inner)  veil."  30.  The 
absence  of  the  Greek  article  requires  Alfobd's  trans- 
lation, "Where,  as  forerunner  for  us  (i.  e..  In  our  be- 
half), entered  Jesus"  [andisnow:  this  last  clause  is  im- 
plied in  the  "  where"  of  the  Greek,  which  Implies  being 
in  a  place:  "whither"  Is  understood  to  "entered,"  taken 
out  of  "where:"  whither  Jesus  entered,  and  where  He  is 
now].  The  "for  us"  Implies  that  it  was  not  for  Himself, 
as  God,  He  needed  to  enter  there,  but  as  our  High  Priest, 
representing  and  introducing  us,  His  followers,  opening 
the  way  to  us,  by  His  Intercession  with  the  Father,  as  the 
Aaronlc  high  priest  entered  the  Holiest  place  once  a  year 
M  make  propitiation  for  the  people.  The  first-fruits  of 
our  nature  are  ascended,  and  so  the  rest  is  sanctified. 
Christ's  ascension  is  our  promotion;  and  whither  the 
glory  of  the  Head  has  preceded,  thither  the  hope  of  the 
body,  too,  is  called.  We  ought  to  keep  festal  day,  since 
Chrisi  has  taken  up  and  set  In  the  heavens  the  first-fruit 
of  our  lump,  that  Is,  the  human  flesh.  [Chbysobtom.]  As 
John  Baptist  was  Christ's  forerunner  on  earth,  so  Christ 
*  ours  in  heaven. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Ver.  1-28.     Chbist's  High    Pbiesthood  aftkb  the 

OBDEB  OF  MBLCHISEDEC  SUPKBIOB  TO  AARON'S.     1.  this 

Melchlsedec— (Ch.  6.  20;  Psalm  110.  4.)  The  verb  does  not 
come  till  v.  3,  "abideth."  king  .  .  .  priests— Christ  unites 
these  offices  In  their  highest  sense,  and  so  restores  the 
patriarchal  union  of  these  offices.  Salein— Jerusalem, 
i.  e.,  seeing  peace ;  others  make  Salem  distinct,  and  to  be 
that  mentioned  (Genesis  33. 18;  John  3. 23).  the  most  high 
God — called  also  "Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth"  (Gene- 
sis 14. 19,  22).  This  title  of  God,  "  the  Most  High,"  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  the  primitive  revelation,  appears 
in  the  Phoenician  god  "  Elion,"  i.  e.  Most  High.  It  is  used 
to  Imply  that  the  God  whom  Melchlsedec  served  Is  the 
rauE  God,  and  not  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  around. 
So  it  is  used  in  the  only  other  cases  in  which  it  Is  found 
In  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  in  the  address  of  the  de- 
moniac, and  the  divining  damsel  constrained  to  confess 
that  her  own  gods  were  false,  and  God  the  only  true  God. 
srho  met  Abraham- In  company  with  the  king  of  Sodom 
.Genesis  14. 17, 18).  slaughter— perhaps  defeat,  as  Alfobd 
ixmslates.  So  Genesis  14.  17  (cf.  15.)  may  be  translated. 
axlnvh,  king  of  Ellasar,  lived  and  reigned  after  the  disas- 
ter    'BengbuI     However,    if  Chedorlaomer,   and    Am- 


raphel,  and  Tidal,  were  slain,  though  Arioch  survive* 
"slaughter  of  the  kings"  would  be  correct,  blessed  htm  - 
as  priest  he  first  blessed  Abraham  on  God's  part,  next  tin 
blessed  God  on  Abraham's  part:  a  reciprocal  blessing 
Not  a  mere  wish,  but  an  authoritative  and  effloacious  in 
tercession  as  a  priest.  The  Most  High  God's  prerogatlvb 
as  "Possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  Is  made  over  to 
Abraham;  and  Abraham's  glory,  from  his  victory  over 
the  foe,  is  made  over  to  God.  A  blessed  exchange  foi 
Abraham  (Genesis  14.19,  20).  3.  gave—  Greek,  "appor- 
tioned :"  assigned  as  his  portion,  tenth  ...  of  all— viz., 
the  booty  taken.  The  tithes  given  are  closely  associated 
with  the  priesthood :  the  mediating  priest  received  them 
as  a  pledge  of  the  giver's  whole  property  being  God's ; 
and  as  he  conveyed  God's  gifts  to  man  (v.  1,  "  blessed 
him"),  so  also  man's  gifts  to  God.  Melchlsedec  Is  a  sam- 
ple of  how  God  preserves,  amidst  general  apostasy,  at 
elect  remnant.  The  meeting  of  Melchlsedec  and  Abra 
ham  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions, the  patriarchal,  represented  by  Melchlsedec,  who 
seems  to  have  been  specially  consecrated  by  God  as  a  king- 
pbiest,  the  highest  form  of  that  primitive  system  in 
which  each  father  of  a  household  was  priest  in  it,  and  the 
Levitlcal,  represented  by  Abraham,  In  which  the  priest- 
hood was  to  be  limited  to  one  family  of  one  tribe  and  one 
nation.  The  Levltioal  was  parenthetical,  and  severed  the 
kingdom  and  priesthood;  the  patriarchal  was  the  true 
forerunner  of  Christ's,  which,  like  Melchlsedec's,  unites 
the  kingship  and  priesthood,  and  Is  not  derived  from  other 
man,  or  transmitted  to  other  man ;  but  derived  from  God, 
and  is  transmitted  In  God  to  a  never-ending  perpetuity. 
Melchlsedec's  priesthood  contlnueth  in  Christ  for  ever. 
For  other  points  of  superiority,  see  v.  16-21.  Melchlsedec 
must  have  had  some  special  consecration  above  the  other 
patriarchs,  as  Abraham,  who  also  exercised  the  priest- 
hood, else  Abraham  would  not  have  paid  tithe  to  him  as 
to  a  superior :  his  peculiar  function  seems  to  have  been, 
by  God's  special  call,  KiNG-prt^»<  ,•  whereas  no  other  pa- 
triarch-priest was  also  a  God-consecrated  king.  first 
being— Paul  begins  the  mystical  explanation  of  the  his- 
torical fact  (allegorical  explanations  being  familiar  to 
Jews),  by  mentioning  the  slgnlflcancy  of  the  name. 
righteousness— not  merely  righteous :  so  Christ.  Hebrew 
Malchi  means  king :  Tzedek,  righteousness.  King  of  Salem 
—not  only  his  own  name,  but  that  of  the  city  which  he 
ruled,  had  a  typical  significance,  viz.,  peace.  Christ  is  the 
true  Prince  of  peace.  The  peace  which  He  brings  Is  the 
fruit  of  righteousness.  3.  Without  father,  <fec— Explained 
by  "  without  genealogy"  (so  the  Greek  is  for  "without  de- 
scent"), cf.  v.  6,  i.  e.,  his  genealogy  is  not  known;  whereas 
a  Levitlcal  priest  could  not  dispense  with  the  proof  of  his 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life— via.,  history  not  having  recorded  his  beginning 
nor  end,  as  it  has  the  beginning  and  end  of  Aaron.  The 
Greek  idiom  expressed  by  "without  father,"  &c,  one 
whose  parentage  was  humble  or  unknown.  "  Days"  mean 
his  time  of  discharging  his  function.  So  the  eternity 
spoken  of  In  Psalm  110.  4  is  that  of  the  priestly  offlct 
chiefly,  made  like— it  is  not  said  that  he  was  absolutely 
"like."  Made  like,  viz.,  in  the  particulars  here  specific'! 
Nothing  is  said  in  Genesis  of  the  end  of  his  priesthood,  o? 
of  his  having  had  in  his  priesthood  either  predecessor  oi 
successor,  which,  In  a  typical  point  of  view,  represent* 
Christ's  eternal  priesthood,  without  beginning  or  end. 
Aaron's  end  is  recorded ;  Melchisedec's  not :  typically 
significant.  "The  Son  of  God"  is  not  said  to  be  made 
like  unto  Melchlsedec,  but  Melchisedec  to  be  "  made  like 
the  Son  of  God."  When  Alfobd  denies  that  Melchisedec 
was  made  like  the  Son  of  God  in  respect  of  his  priesthood,  on 
the  ground  that  Melchlsedec  was  prior  in  time  to  oui 
Lord,  he  forgets  that  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  was  an 
archetypal  reality  in  God's  purpose  from  everlasting,  tc 
which  Melchisedec's  priesthood  was  "  made  like"  in 
due  time.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  more  ancient,  and 
is  the  archetype :  cf.  ch.  8.  5,  where  the  heavenly  thing* 
are  represented  as  the  primary  archetype  of  the  I^eviticai 
ordinances.  The  epithets,  "without  father,  <tc,  begin- 
nitm  o<  davs  nor  end,  abideth  continually,"  belong  to 
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Keiculaedoo  only  in  respect  to  Au  prtcsthftod,  and  In  so  Jar 
sal  he  is  the  type  of  llw  Son  of  God.  and  are  strictly  true 
of  Him  alone.  Melchisedec  was,  In  his  priesthood, 
"aiudp  tike"  Christ,  as  far  as  the  Imperfect  type  could 
lepreweut  the  lineaments  of  the  perfect  archetype.  "The 
portraits  of  a  living  man  can  be  seen  on  the  canvas, 
yet  the  man  Is  verv  different  from  his  picture."  There 
la  nothing  In  the  account,  Genesis  14.,  to  mark  Mel- 
chisedec as  a  superhuman  being :  he  is  classed  with  the 
other  kings  In  the  chapter  as  a  living  historic  personage: 
not  as  Obigen  thought,  an  angel ;  nor  as  the  Jews 
thought,  Kbem,  son  of  Noah ;  nor  as  Calmet,  Enoch ;  nor 
as  the  Melchlsedekites,  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost; 
nor  as  others,  the  Divine  Word.  He  was  probably  of 
dhemltio,  not  Uanaanite  origin :  the  last  independent  rep- 
resentative of  the  original  Shemitlc  population,  which  had 
Deen  vanquished  by  the  Canaanltes,  Ham's  descendants. 
The  greatness  of  Abraham  then  lay  in  hopes:  of  Melchis- 
edec.  In  present  possession.  Melchisedec  was  the  high- 
est and  last  representative  of  the  Noahic  covenant,  as 
Christ  was  the  highest  and  ever-enduring  representa- 
tive of  the  Abrahamic.  Melchisedec,  like  Christ,  unites 
In  himself  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices,  which  Abraham 
does  not.  Alfobd  thinks  the  epithets  are,  in  some  sense, 
strictly  true  of  Melchisedec  himself;  not  merely  in  the 
typical  sense  given  above ;  but  that  he  had  not,  as  mortal 
men  have,  a  beginning  or  end  of  life  (?).  A  very  improb- 
able theory,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, which  has  no  place  here.  With  Melchisedec, 
whose  priesthood  probably  lasted  a  long  period,  the 
priesthood  and  worship  of  the  true  God  in  Canaan  ceased. 
He  was  first  and  last  king-priest  there,  till  Christ,  the  an- 
titype; and  therefore  his  priesthood  is  said  to  last  for 
ever,  because  It  both  lasts  a  long  time,  and  lasts  as  long 
aa  the  natnre  of  the  thing  itself  {viz.,  his  life,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  God's  worship  in  Canaan)  admits.  If  Mel- 
chisedec were  high  priest  for  ever  in  a  literal  sense,  then 
Christ  and  he  would  now  still  be  high  priests,  and  we 
should  have  two  Instead  of  one  (!).  Tholuck  remarks, 
"  Melchisedec  remains  in  «o  far  as  the  type  remains  In  the 
antitype,  In  so  far  as  his  priesthood  remains  in  Christ." 
The  father  and  mother  of  Melchisedec,  as  also  his  children, 
are  not  descended  from  Levi,  as  the  Levitical  priests  (v.  6) 
were  required  to  be,  and  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Moses. 
The  wife  of  Aaron,  Elisheba,  the  mother  from  whom  the 
Levitical  priests  spring,  Is  mentioned:  as  also  Sarah,  the 
original  mother  of  the  Jewish  nation  Itself.  As  man, 
Christ  had  no  father;  as  God,  no  mother.  4.  consider— not 
merely  see,  but  weigh  with  attentive  contemplation,  the 
fact,  also— "To  whom  (as  his  superior)  Abraham  even 
paid  tithe  (went  so  far  as  to  pay  tithe)  of  (consisting  of,  lit., 
from)  the  best  of  the  spoil*  "  (lit.,  the  top  of  the  heap ;  whether 
of  corn,  the  first-fruits  of  which,  taken  from  the  top,  used 
to  be  consecrated  to  God ;  or  of  spoils,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  general  used  to  take  some  portion  for  conse- 
oratton  to  God,  or  for  his  own  use).  He  paid  "tithes  of 
ASA,,"  and  those  tithes  were  taken  out  of  the  topmost  and 
best  portion  of  the  whole  spoils,  tlie  patriarch — in  the 
Qreek  emphatically  standing  at  the  end  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence: And  this  payer  of  tithe  being  no  less  a  personage 
man  "  the  patriarch,"  the  first  forefather  and  head  of  our 
Jewish  race  and  nation.  See  Note,  v.  3,  on  Melchlsedec's 
superiority  as  speoially  consecrated  kino-priest,  above  the 
other  patriarch-priests.  5.  sons  of  Levi — viz.,  those  alone 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  to  whom  the  priest- 
hood was  restricted.  Tithes  originally  paid  (o  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  became  at  length  attached  to  the  priest- 
hood, according  to  the  law — sanctioned  by  Jehovah 
(ch.  9.  19).  of  their  brethren— with  whom,  in  point  of 
natural  descent,  they  are  on  a  level,  though,  Ac— though 
thus  on  a  level  by  common  descent  from  Abraham,  they 
yet  pay  tithe  to  the  Levites,  whose  brethren  they  are. 
Now  the  Levites  are  subordinate  to  the  priests;  and  these 
b«aln  to  Abraham,  their  common  progenitor;  and  Abra- 
ham to  Melchisedec.  "How  great"  (v.  4)  then,  must  this 
Uelchlsedec  be  in  respect  to  his  priesthood,  as  compared 
vith  the  Levitical,  though  the  latter  received  tithes  I  and 
v-r-w  unspeakably  great  most  "the  Bon  of  God"  be,  to 


whom,  as  the  sacerdotal  archetype  fin  God's  purposes 
Melchisedec  was  made  like!  Thus  compare  tne  "con- 
sider," v.  4,  in  the  case  of  Melchisedec,  the  type,  with  tht 
"  consider  "  (Greek,  contemplate  attentively,  Note,  ch.  8.  1,  a 
stronger  word  than  here)  in  the  case  of  Christ,  the  arch- 
etype. 6.  he  whose  descent  is  not  counted  from  them 
— not  from  "the  sous  of  Levi,"  as  those  "who  receive  the 
priesthood."  This  verse  explains  "without  descent" 
(Greek  genealogy  In  both  verses,  v.  8).  He  who  needs  nol 
as  the  Levitical  priests,  to  be  able  to  trace  his  genealogy 
back  to  Levi,  received—  Greek,  "hath  received  tithes." 
blessed — Greek,  "  hath  blessed."  The  perfect  tense  implies 
that  the  significance  of  the  fact  endures  to  the  present 
time,  him  that  had — "the  possessor  of  the  promises," 
Abraham's  peculiar  distinction  and  designation.  Paul 
exalts  Abraham  In  order  still  more  to  exalt  Melchisedec 
When  Christ  is  the  subject,  the  singular  "promise"  Is 
used.  "The  promises"  In  the  plural,  refer  to  God's  prom- 
ise of  greatness  to  himself  and  his  seed,  and  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Canaan,  twice  repealed  before  the  blessing  of  Mel- 
chisedec. As  the  priests,  though  above  the  people  (v.  7) 
whom  It  was  their  duty  to  "  bless,"  were  yet  subordinate 
to  Abraham;  and  as  Abraham  was  subordinate  to  Mel- 
chisedec, who  blessed  him,  Melchisedec  must  be  much 
above  the  Levitical  priests.  7.  The  principle  that  the 
blesser  Is  superior  to  him  whom  he  blesses,  holds  good 
only  In  a  blessing  given  with  Divine  authority;  not 
merely  a  prayerful  wish,  but  one  that  Is  divinely  efficient 
In  working  its  purport,  as  that  of  the  patriarchs  on  their 
children:  so  Christ's  blessing,  Luke  24.51;  Acts  3.  26.  ft. 
Second  point  of  superiority :  Melchlsedec's  is  an  enduring, 
the  Levitical  a  transitory,  priesthood.  As  the  law  was  a 
parenthesis  between  Abraham's  dispensation  of  promise 
of  grace,  and  its  enduring  fulfilment  at  Christ's  coming 
(Romans  5.  20,  Greek,  "The  law  entered  as  something  ad- 
scltltlous  and  by  the  way"):  so  the  Levitical  priesthood 
was  parenthetical  and  temporary,  between  Melchisedec'a 
typically-enduring  priesthood,  and  its  anti typical  real- 
ization in  our  ever-continuing  High  Priest,  Christ,  here 
— in  the  Levitical  priesthood,  there — in  the  priesthood 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec.  In  order  to  bring  cut  the 
typical  parallel  more  strongly,  Paul  substitutes  He  of 
whom  It  is  witnessed  that  he  llveth,"  for  the  more  un- 
typical, "He  who  is  made  like  to  Him  that  liveth."  Mel- 
chisedec "liveth"  merely  In  his  official  capacity,  hla 
priesthood  being  continued  in  Christ.  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is,  in  His  own  person,  "  ever-living  after  th« 
power  of  an  endless  life"  (v.  16,  25).  Melchlsedec's  death 
not  being  recorded,  Is  expressed  by  the  positive  term 
"liveth,"  for  the  sake  of  bringing  into  prominence  ths 
antitype,  Christ,  of  whom  alone  it  is  strictly  and  per- 
fectly true,  "that  He  liveth."  9.  as  I  may  so  say-  to 
preclude  what  he  Is  about  to  say  being  taken  in  the  mere 
literal  sense;  I  may  say  that,  virtually,  Levi,  In  the  per- 
son of  his  father  Abraham,  acknowledged  Melchisedeo'i 
superiority,  and  paid  tithes  to  him.  who  rov.elveth 
tithes— (Cf.  v.  5.)  in  Abraham- Greek,  "  by  means  of  (by 
the  hand  of)  Abraham:"  through  Abraham.  "Payed 
tithes,"  lit.,  "  hath  been  tithed,"  t.  e„  been  taken  tithes  ot 
10.  in  the  loins  of  his  father — ».  e.,  forefather  Abraham. 
Llirist  did  not,  in  this  sense,  pay  tithes  in  Abraham,  for 
He  never  was  in  the  loins  of  an  earthly  father.  fALrORD., 
Though,  in  respect  to  His  mother,  He  was  "  of  the  fruit  of 
(David's,  and  so  of)  Abraham's  loins,"  yet,  being  taper* 
naturally,  without  human  father,  conceived,  as  He  is 
above  the  natural  law  of  birth,  so  is  he  above  the  law  of 
tithes.  Those  alone  born  In  the  natural  way,  and  *o  in 
sin,  being  under  the  curse,  needed  to  pay  tithe  to  the 
priest,  that  he  might  make  propitiation  for  their  sin.  Nol 
so  Christ,  who  derived  only  his  flesh,  not  also  the  taint 
of  the  flesh,  from  Abraham.  Bkn«el  remarks.  The  bless- 
ings which  Abraham  had  before  meeting  MelchUed<at 
were  the  general  promises,  and  the  special  one  of  a  not' 
ural  seed,  and  so  of  Levi ;  but  the  promises  undei  whicr. 
Cftrist  was  comprehended,  and  the  faith  for  which  Abra- 
ham was  so  commended,  followed  after  Abrahams  meet- 
ing Melchisedec,  and  being  blessed  by  him:  to  which  fact 
Genesis  16.  L,  "After  these  things,"  calls  our  attention 
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flus  explains  why  Christ,  the  supernatural  seed,  Is  not 
Included  as  paying  tithes  through  Abraham  to  Mel- 
fthlsedec.  11.  perfection— absolute:  "the  bringing  of 
loan  to  his  highest  state,  viz.,  that  of  salvation  and 
sanctlfloatlon."  under  it— The  reading  in  the  oldest 
MBS.  U,  "  Upon  It  «. «.,  on  the  ground  of  it  as  the 
basis,  the  priest  having  to  administer  the  law,  Maiachl 
17:  It  being  presupposed)  the  people  (ch.  w.  19,  'all  the 
people')  hath  received  the  law"  (the  Greek  is  verfect, 
wot  aorlst;  implying  the  people  was  still  observing  the 
la*),  what  farther  need— (Ch.  8.  7.)  For  God  does  no- 
thing needless,  another — rather  as  Greek, "  that  a  different 
priest  (one  of  a  different  order)  should  arise"  (anmv,  v.  15). 
not  be  called—  Greek,  "not  be  said  (to  be)  after  the  order 
of  Aaron,"  i.  e.,  that,  when  spoken  of  in  the  Psalm  110.  4, 
"  He  is  not  said  to  be  (as  we  should  expect,  If  the  Aaronlc 
priesthood  was  perfect)  after  the  order  of  Aaron,"  12. 
for— The  reason  why  Paul  presses  the  words  "  after  the 
order  of  Melchlsedec"  In  Psalm  110.  4,  viz.,  because  these 
presuppose  a  change  or  transference  of  the  priesthood, 
and  this  carries  with  It  a  ohange  also  of  the  law  (which  ia 
Inseparably  bound  up  with  the  priesthood,  both  stand 
and  fall  together, v.  11).  This  Is  his  answer  to  those  who 
might  object,  What  need  was  there  of  a  new  covenant? 
13.  Confirming  the  truth  that  a  change  is  made  of  the  law 
(v.  12),  by  another  fact  showing  the  distinctness  of  the 
new  priesthood  from  the  Aaronlc.  these  things— -(Psalm 
110.  4)— pertalneth— Greeifc,  "  hath  partaken  of"  (the  per- 
fect tense  Implies  the  continuance  still  of  His  manhood). 
another—"  a  different  tribe"  from  that  of  Levi.  14.  evi- 
dent—Ut.,  "  manifest  before  the  eyes"  as  a  thing  indis- 
putable; a  proof  that  whatever  difficulties  may  now  ap- 
pear, then  Jesus  Christ's  genealogy  laboured  under  none. 
our  Lord— the  only  place  where  this  now  common  title 
occurs  without  "Jesus,"  or  "Christ,"  except  2  Peter  3. 15. 
Hprang— as  a  plant,  and  a  branch.  Judah— Genesis  49. 
10;  Luke  1.  27,  89  (Hebron  of  Judah,  where  Lioiitfoot 
thinks  Jesus  was  conceived) ;  2.  4,  5;  Revelation  5.  5.  of 
which  tribe  .  .  .  priesthood—"  in  respect  to  which  tribe 
Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priests"  (so  the  oldest 
MBS.  read,  nothing  to  imply  that  priests  were  to  be  taken 
from  it).  18.  Another  proof  that  the  law,  or  economy,  Is 
changed,  viz.,  forasmuch  as  Christ  is  appointed  Priest, 
'  not  according  to  the  law  of  a  carnal  (i.  e.,  a  mere  out- 
ward)  commandment,"  but  "according  to  the  power  of  an 
indissoluble  (so  the  Greek)  life."  The  110th  Psalm  appoints 
Him  "for  ever"  (v.  17).  The  Levitlcal  law  required  a  defi- 
nite carnal  descent.  In  contrast  stands  "the  power;" 
Christ's  spiritual,  Inward,  living  power  of  overcoming 
death.  Not  agreeably  to  a  statute  Is  Christ  appointed,  but 
according  to  an  Inward  living  power.  It— the  change  of 
the  law  or  economy,  the  statement  (v.  12, 18).  far  more — 
Greek,  "  more  abundantly."  for  that—"  seeing  that,"  lit., 
"  if;"  so  Romans  5.  10.  after  the  similitude  of  itiel- 
ehiaedec— answering  to  "after  the  order  of  Melchlsedec" 
(en.  5.  10).  The  "order"  cannot  mean  a  series  of  priests,  for 
Melchlsedec  neither  received  his  priesthood  from,  nor 
transmitted  It  to,  any  other  mere  man;  It  must  mean 
"  answering  to  the  office  of  Melchlsedec."  Christ's  priest- 
hood Is  similar  to  Melchisedec's  in  that  it  is  "  for  ever"  (v. 
18,17).  another—  rather  as  Greek,  "a  different."  16.  car- 
Mi  .  .  .  endless— mutually  contrasted.  As  "form"  and 
M  power"  are  opposed,  2  Timothy  8.  5;  so  here  "  the  law" 
fcnri  " power,"  cf.  Romans  8. 8, " The  law  was  weak  through 
the  flash;"  and  v.  18,  "weakness."  "The  law"  is  here  not 
the  law  In  general,  but  the  statute  as  to  the  priesthood. 
■  Oarnai,"  as  jelng  only  outward  and  temporary,  is  con- 
tracted with  "endless,"  or,  as  Greek,  "Indissoluble." 
Commandment  Is  contrasted  with  "life."  The  law  can 
give  a  commandment,  but  it  cannot  give  life  (v.  19).  But  our 
High  Priest's  inherent  "  power,"  now  in  heaven,  has  in 
Him  "  life  for  ever ;"  ch.  9. 14,  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit ;" 
eh.  7.  25,  "able"  .  .  .  "ever  liveth"  (John  5.  20).  It  is  In 
»he  power  of  His  resurrection  life,  not  of  His  earthly  life, 
that  Christ  officiates  as  a  Priest.  17.  For— Proving  His 
H*  to  be  "  endless"  or  indissoluble  (v.  16).  The  emphasis 
Vs  on  for  ever."  The  oldest  M88.  read,  "He  is  testified  oj, 
'Hal   Vhon   *rU"  Ac.     18.  there   Is—  Qrtek.  "  there   takes 


place,"  according  to  Psalm  110.4.  disannulling— a  re- 
pealing, of  the  commandment — ordaining  the  Levltloa! 
priesthood.  And,  as  the  Levitlcal  priesthood  and  the  1st* 
are  inseparably  Joined,  since  the  former  is  repealed,  th« 
latter  is  so  also  (Note,  v.  11).  going  before— the  legal 
ordinance  Introducing  and  giving  place  to  the  Christian, 
the  antl  typical  and  permanent  end  of  the  former,  weak- 
ness and  unprofitableness— The  opposite  of  "power"  (a, 
16).  19.  For,  Ac.— Justifying  his  calling  the  law  weak  and 
unprofitable  (v.  18).  The  law  could  not  bring  men  to  true 
Justification  or  san ctificatlon  before  God,  which  Is  the 
"perfection"  that  we  a1 1  need  In  order  to  be  accepted  of 
Him,  and  which  we  here  in  Christ,  nothing  — not 
merely  "  no  one,"  but  "  nothing."  The  law  brought  no- 
thing to  Its  perfected  end;  everything  In  It  was  intro- 
ductory to  Its  antitype  In  tne  Christian  economy,  which 
realizes  the  perfection  contemplated ;  cf.  "  unprofitable- 
ness," v.  18.  Did—  rather  connect  with  v.  18,  thus,  "Thaw 
takes  place  (by  virtue  of  Psalm  110.  4)  a  repealing  of  tb. 
commandment  (on  the  one  hand),  but  (on  the  other)  e 
bringing  In  afterwards  (the  Greek  expresses  that  there  la 
a  bringing  in  of  something  over  and  above  the  law;  h  super- 
inducing,  or  accession  of  something  new,  viz.,  something  bet- 
ter than  the  good  things  which  the  pre-existing  law 
promised  [Wahl])  of  a  better  hope,"  not  one  weak  and 
unprofitable,  but,  as  elsewhere  the  Christian  dispensation 
Is  called,  "everlasting,"  "true,"  "the  second,"  "more  ex- 
cellent," "different,"  "living,"  "new,"  "to  come,"  "per- 
fect." Cf.  ch.  8.  6,  bringing  us  near  to  God,  now  In  spirit 
hereafter  both  In  spirit  and  In  body,  -we  draw  nigh 
unto  God— the  sure  token  of  "perfection."  Weakness  is 
the  opposite  of  this  filial  confidence  of  access.  The  access 
through  the  legal  sacrifices  was  only  symbolical  ana 
through  the  medium  of  a  priest;  that  through  Christ  is 
immediate,  perfect,  and  spiritual.  20.  Another  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  Christ's  Melchisedec-like  priesthood : 
the  oath  of  God  gave  a  solemn  weight  to  It  which  was  no! 
in  the  law-priesthood,  which  was  not  so  confirmed.  h» 
was  made  Priest—  rather  supply  from  v.  22,  which  completes 
the  sentence  begun  In  this  verse,  v.  21  being  a  parenthesis, 
"  Inasmuch  as  not  without  an  oath  He  was  made  surety  of 
Hie  testament  (for,  Ac),  of  so  much  better  a  testament  hath 
Jesus  been  made  the  surety."  21.  Translate  In  the  Greek 
order,  "For  they  Indeed  (the  existing  legal  priests)  with- 
out the  (solemn)  promise  on  oath  (so  the  Greek  [Titt- 
m ann])  are  made  priests."  by  him — God.  unto  him— 
the  Lord,  the  Son  of  God  (Psalm  110.  1).  not  repent- 
never  change  His  purpose,  after  the  order  of  Melcfciu 
edec — Omitted  In  some  oldest  MSS.,  contained  la  others. 
22.  surety — ensuring  In  His  own  person  the  certainty  of 
the  covenant  to  us.  This  He  did  by  becoming  responsible 
for  our  guilt,  by  sealing  the  covenant  with  His  blood,  and 
by  being  openly  acknowledged  as  our  triumphant  Saviour 
by  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  Inns  He 
is  at  once  God's  surety  for  man,  and  man's  surety  for  God, 
and  so  Mediator  between  God  and  man  (ch.  8.  6).  better— 
Ch.  8.  6;  13.  20,  "everlasting."  testament— sometimes 
translated  "covenant."  The  Greek  term  implies  that  It  is 
appointed  by  God,  and  comprises  the  relations  and  bear- 
ings partly  of  a  covenant,  partly  of  a  testament :  (1.)  the  ap- 
pointment made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  second 
party,  of  somewhat  concerning  that  second  party;  a  last 
will  or  testament,  so  in  ch.  9.  16,  17;  (2.)  a  mutual  agree- 
ment in  which  both  parties  consent.  23.  Another  proof 
of  superiority;  the  Levitlcal  prleyts  were  many,  as  death 
caused  the  need  of  continually  new  oues  being  appointed 
In  succession.  Christ  dies  not,  and  so  hath  a  priesthood 
which  passes  not  from  one  to  another,  were — Gteek, 
"are  made."  many  -  one  after  another;  opposed  to 
His  "unchangeable  (that  does  not  pass  from  one  to 
another)  priesthood"  (v.  24).  not  suffered  to  continue— 
Greek,  "hindered  from  permanently  continuing,"  viz.. 
in  the  priesthood.  24.  he — emphatic;  Greek,  Himself 
So  in  Psalm  110.  4,  " Thou  art  a  priest ,"  singular, 
not  priests,  "many."  continueth—  Greek,  simple  verb, 
not  the  compound  as  In  v.  23.  "Reinaineth,"  viz.,  in  Uft. 
unchangeable — Greek,  " hath  His  priesthood  unchange- 
able ;"    not  passing  from   one    to   another,  intransmissible. 
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Therefore  no  earthly  so-called  apostolic  succession  of 
priests  are  His  vicegerents.  The  Jewish  priests  had  suc- 
cessor* In  office,  because  "  they  could  not  continue  by  rea- 
son of  death."  But  this  man,  because  He  liveth  ever,  hath 
no  successor  In  office,  not  even  Peter  (1  Peter  5.  1).  25. 
Wherefore—  Greek,  "  Whence ;"  Inasmuch  as  "  He  re- 
malueth  for  ever."  also— as  a  natural  consequence  flow- 
Inj;  from  the  last,  at  the  same  time  a  new  and  higher  thing. 
[alford.]  save— His  very  name  Jesus  (v.  22)  meaning 
Saviour —to  the  uttermost— al together,  perfectly,  so  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  afterwards  for  ever.  [Titt- 
mann.]  It  means  "in  any  wise,"  "utterly,"  In  Luke  13. 
11.  come  unto  God— by  faith,  hy  him — through  Hun  as 
their  mediating  Priest,  Instead  of  through  the  Levltlcal 
priests,  seeing  he  ever  liveth — resuming  "  He  contlnueth 
ever,"  v.  24 ;  therefore  "  He  is  able  to  the  uttermost ;"  He 
Is  not,  like  the  Levitical  priest,  prevented  by  death,  for 
"He  ever  liveth"  (v.  23).  to  make  intercession— There 
was  but  the  one  offering  on  earth  once  for  all.  3ut  the  in- 
tercession for  us  In  the  heavens  (v.  26)  is  eve*  continuing, 
whence  the  result  follows,  that  we  can  never  be  separated 
from  the  love  of  God  In  Christ.  He  intercedes  only  for 
those  who  come  unto  God  through  Him,  not  for  the  unbe- 
lieving world  (John  17.  9).  As  samples  of  His  intercession, 
cf.  the  prophetical  descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament.  "By 
an  humble  omnlpotency  (for  it  was  by  His  humiliation  that 
He  obtained  all  power),  or  omnipotent  humility,  appear- 
ing in  the  presence,  and  presenting  His  postulatlons  at 
the  throne  of  God.  [Bishop  Pearson.]  He  was  not  only 
the  offering,  but  the  priest  who  offered  It.  Therefore,  He 
has  become  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  an  intercessor ;  His 
Intercession  being  founded  on  His  voluntary  offering  of 
Himself  without  spot  to  God.  We  are  not  only  then  In 
virtue  of  His  sacrifice  forgiven,  but  in  virtue  of  the  Inter- 
cession admitted  to  favour  and  grace.  [Archbishop 
Magee.]  26.  such— as  Is  above  described.  The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  " also."  "For  to  DS  (as  sinners;  emphatlcal) 
there  was  also  becoming  (besides  the  other  excellencies  of 
our  High  Priest)  such  an  High  Priest."  holy— pious  (a 
distinct  Greek  word  from  that  for  holy,  which  latter  im- 
plies consecration)  towards  God ;  perfectly  answering  God's 
will  In  reverent  piety  (Psalm  16. 10).  harmless— lit.,  "  free 
from  evil "  and  guile,  In  relation  to  Himself,  undented — 
not  denied  by  stain  contracted  from  others,  in  relation  to 
men.  Temptation,  to  which  He  was  exposed,  left  no  trace 
of  evil  In  Him.  separate — rather,  "separated  from  sin- 
ners," viz..  In  His  heavenly  state  as  our  High  Priest  above, 
after  He  had  been  parted  from  the  earth,  as  the  Levltlcal 
high  priest  was  separated  from  the  people  in  the  sanctu- 
ary (whence  he  was  not  to  go  out),  Leviticus  21. 12.  Though 
Justifying  through  faith  the  ungodly,  He  hath  no  contact 
with  them  as  such.  He  Is  lifted  above  our  sinful  commu- 
nity, being  "  made  higher  than  the  heavens,"  at  the  same 
time  that  He  makes  believers  as  such  (not  as  sinners),  "to 
sit  together  (with  Him)  in  heavenly  places  "  (Ephesians 
2.  6).  Just  as  Moses  on  the  mount  was  separated  from  and 
above  the  people,  and  alone  with  God.  This  proves  Jesus 
la  God.  "Though  innumerable  lies  have  been  forged 
against  the  venerable  ."esus,  none  dared  to  charge  Him 
with  any  Intemperance."  [Origen.]  made— Jesus  was 
higher  before  (John  17.  5),  and  as  the  God-MAN  was  made 
so  by  the  Father  alter  His  humiliation  (cf.  ch.  1. 4).  higher 
Chan  the  heavens — for  "  He  passed  through  (so  the  Greek) 
the  heavens  "  (ch.  4.  14).  27.  dally — "  day  by  day."  The 
priests  daily  offered  sacrifices  (ch.  9.  6;  10.  11;  Exodus  29. 
38-42).  The  high  priests  took  part  In  these  daily-offered 
sacrifices  only  on  festival  days;  but  as  they  represented 
the  whole  priesthood,  the  dally  offerings  are  here  attrib- 
uted to  them;  their  exclusive  function  was  to  offer  the 
atonement  "  once  every  year  "  (ch.  9. 7),  and  "  year  Dy  year 
continually  "  (ch.  10.  1).  The  "  dally  "  strictly  belongs  to 
Christ,  not  to  the  high  priests,  "  who  needeth  not  daily,  as 
those  high  priests  (year  by  year,  and  their  subordinate 
priests  daily),  to  offer,"  Ac.  offer  up — The  Greek  term  Is 
peculiarly  used  of  sacrifices  for  sin.  The  high  priest's 
double  offering  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  bullock  for 
himself,  and  the  goat  for  the  people's  sins  had  lis  ooati- 
terpurt  in  the  two  lambs  offered  da.jy  bv  the  ordinary 
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priests,  this  he  did— not  "died  first  for  His  own  sins  asa. 
then  the  people's,"  but  for  the  people's  only.  The  negation 
Is  twofold :  He  needeth  not  to  offer  (1)  daily  ;  nor  (2)  to  offei 
tor  His  own  sins  also;  for  He  offered  Himself  a  spotles* 
sacrifice  (v.  26 ;  ch.  4. 15).  The  sinless  alone  could  offer  fo» 
the  sinful,  once— rather  as  Greek,  "once  for  all."  The 
sufficiency  of  the  one  sacrifice  to  atone  for  all  sins  for  ever, 
resulted  from  Its  absolute  spotlessness.  28.  For— Reason 
for  the  difference  stated  in  v.  27,  between  His  one  saciiflc* 
and  their  oft-repeated  sacrifices,  viz.,  because  of  His  en 
tire  freedom  from  the  sinful  infirmity  to  which  they  ar* 
subject.  He  needed  not,  as  they,  to  offer  for  His  own  sin  ; 
and  being  now  exempt  from  death  and  "  perfected  for 
evermore,"  He  needs  not  to  repeat  His  sacrifice,  the  -word 
— "  the  word  "  confirmed  by  "  the  oath."  which— which 
oath  was  after  the  law,  viz.,  in  Psalm  110.  4,  abrogating  the 
preceding  law-priesthood,  the  son — contrasted  with 
"men."  consecrated — Greek,  "made  perfect"  once  for 
all,  as  In  ch.  2. 10 ;  5.  9,  Notes.  Opposed  to  "  having  infirm- 
ity." Consecrated  as  a  perfected  priest  by  His  perfected 
sacrifice,  and  consequent  anointing  and  exaltation  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ver.  1-13.  Christ,  the  High  Priest  in  the  Tbub 
Sanctuary,  Superseding  the  Levitical  Priesthood; 
The  New  Renders  Obsolete  the  Old  Covenant.  1. 
the  sum— rather,  "the  principal  point;"  for  the  participle 
Is  present,  not  past,  which  would  be  required  if  the  mean- 
ing were  "  the  sum."  "  The  chief  point  in  (or,  '  In  the 
case ;'  so  the  Greek,  ch.  9. 10, 15, 17)  the  things  which  we 
are  speaking,"  lit.,  "which  are  being  spoken."  such — so 
transcendently  pre-eminent,  viz.,  in  this  respect,  that 
"  He  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of,"  <fec.  Infinitely  above  all 
other  priests  in  this  one  grand  respect,  He  exercises  His 
priesthood  in  heaven,  not  in  the  earthly  "holiest place" 
(ch.  10. 12).  The  Levltlcal  high  priests,  even  when  they 
entered  the  Holiest  place  once  a  year,  only  stood  for  a 
brief  space  before  the  symbol  of  God's  throne ;  but  Jesus  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty  In  the  heaven  Itself, 
and  this  for  ever  (ch.  10.  11,  12).  2.  minister— The  &i  eek 
term  implies  priestly  ministry  In  the  temple,  the  sanctu- 
ary— Greek,  "the  holy  places  ;"  the  Holy  of  holies.  Here 
the  heavenly  sanctuary  Is  meant,  the  true — the  arche- 
typal and  antltyplcal,  as  contrasted  with  the  typical  and 
symbolical  (ch.  9.  24).  Greek  alethinos  (used  here)  is  op- 
posed to  that  which  does  not  fulfil  Its  idea,  as  for  instance, 
a  type  ;  alethes,  to  that  which  is  untrue  and  unreal,  as  a  lie. 
The  measure  of  alethes  is  reality ;  that  of  alethinos,  ideality. 
In  alethes  the  idea  corresponds  to  the  thing ;  In  alethinos, 
the  thing  to  the  idea.  [Kalmis  in  Alford.]  tabernacle 
— (Ch.  9. 11.)  His  body.  Through  His  glorified  body  as  the 
tabernacle,  Christ  passes  Into  the  heavenly  "  Holy  of 
holies,"  the  Immediate  immaterial  presence  of  God,  where 
He  Intercedes  for  us.  This  tabernacle  in  which  God 
dwells,  is  where  God  in  Christ  meets  us  who  are  "  mem- 
bers of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones."  This 
tabernacle  answers  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  where 
God's  visible  presence  Is  to  toe  manifested  to  His  perfected 
saints  and  angels,  who  are  united  In  Christ  the  Head; 
in  contradistinction  to  His  personal  invisible  presence  is 
the  Holy  of  holies  unapproachable  save  to  Christ.  John 
1. 14,  "Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us,"  Greek,  "tabernacled. 
pitched—  Greek,  "  fixed"  firmly,  not  man— as  Moses  u 
5).  3.  For— Assigning  his  reason  for  calling  him  "  minis- 
ter of  the  sanctuary"  (v.  2).  somewhat — He  does  not  offei 
again  His  once  for  all  completed  sacrifice.  But  as  th* 
high  priest  did  not  enter  the  Holy  place  without  blood,  hv 
Christ  has  entered  the  heavenly  Holy  place  with  His  own 
Mood.  That  "blood  of  sprinkling"  Is  In  heaven.  And 
is  thence  made  effectual  to  sprinkle  believers  as  the  end 
of  their  election  (1  Peter  1.  2).  The  term  "consecrate"  as 
a  priest,  is  lit,,  to  fill  the  hand,  implying  that  an  offering 
Is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  present  to  God.  If  a  man  be  a  priest,  he  must  havf 
some  gift  in  his  hands  to  offer.  Therefore,  Christ,  as  * 
priest,  has  HW  blood  a:  His  oblation  to  offer  before  God 
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4,  Implying  that  Christ's  priestly  office  is  exercised  in 
heaven,  not  in  earth;  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection 
life,  not  of  His  earthly  life.    For— The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"  accordingly  then."    if,  Ac.—"  if  He  were  on  earth,  He 
woulsS  not  even  (so  the  Greek)  be  a  priest"  (cf.  ch.  7. 13, 14); 
therefore,  certainly,  could  not  exercise  the  high  priestly 
function  in  the  earthly  Holy  of  holies,    seeing  that,  <fec 
— "  since  there  are"  already,  and  exist  now  (the  temple 
nervice  not  yet  being  set  aside,  as  it  was  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem),  "  those  (the  oldest  MSS.  omit '  priests') 
wl-.D  offer  the  (appointed)  gifts  according  to  (the)  law." 
Therefore,  His  sacerdotal  "ministry"  must  be  "in  the  heav- 
ens," not  on  earth  (v.  1).    "If  His  priesthood  terminated  on 
the  earth,  He  would  not  even  be  a  priest  at  all."    [Bkn- 
oel.]    I  conceive  that  the  denial  here  of  Christ's  priest- 
nood  on  earth,  does  not  extend  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
which  He  offered  as  a  priest  on  earth;  but  applies  only  to 
the  crowning  work  of  His  priesthood,  the  bringing  of  the 
blood  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  which  He  could  not  have  done 
in  the  earthly  Holy  of  holies,  as  not  being  an  Aaronic 
priest.    The  place  (the  heavenly  Holy  of  holies)  was  as 
essential  to  the  atonement  being  made  as  the  oblation 
;the  blood).    The  body  was  burnt  without  the  gate ;  but 
the  sanctification  was  effected  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Dlood  within  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest.    If  on 
earth,  He  would  not  be  a  priest  in  the  sense  of  the  law  of 
Jfose?  ("  according  to  the  law"  Is  emphatic).    5.  Who— 
viz.,  the  priests,    serve  auto  the  example — not  "  after  the 
example,"  as  Bsmgbl  explains.     But  as  in  ch.  13.  10, 
"  serve  the  tabernacle,"  i.  e.,  do  It  service :  so  "  serve  (the 
tabernacle  which  is  but)  the  outline  and  shadow."    The 
Greek  for  "  example"  Is  here  taken  for  the  sketch,  copy,  or 
tuggestive  representation  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  which 
Is  the  antltypical  reality  and  primary  archetype.    "The 
mount"  answers  to  heaven,  ch.  12.  22.    admonished— The 
Greek  especially  applies  to  Divine  responses  and  commands. 
Urn  make- perfectly :  so  the  Greek.    See — Take  heed  ;  accu- 
rately observing  the  pattern,  that  so  thou  mayest  make, 
Ac.    salth  he — God.    the  pattern — an  accurate  represen- 
tation, presented  in  vision  to  Moses,  of  the  heavenly  real 
sanctuary.    Thus  the  earthly  tabernacle  was   copy  of  a 
coyy ;  but  the  latter  accurately  representing  the  grand 
archetypical  original  in  heaven  (Exodus  25.  40).    6.  bow 
-not  time;  but  "as  it  is."    more  excellent  ministry— 
than  any  earthly  ministry,    by  how  much— in  propor- 
tion as.    Mediator—Coming  between  us  and  God,  to  carry 
into  effect  God's  covenant  with  us.     "The   messenger 
(angel)  of  the  covenant."    which—  Greek,  "one  which" 
[Axford]  :  inasmuch  as  being  one  which,  Ac.    established 
—Greek,  "  enacted  as  a  law."    So  Romans  3.  27,  "  law  of 
faith;"  and  8.  2;  9.  81,  apply  "law"  to  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant.   It  is  implied  hereby,  the  Gospel  is  founded  on  the 
law,  in  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  latter,    upon— rest- 
ing upon,    better  promises— enumerated  v.  10,  11.    The 
Old  Testament  promises  were  mainly  of  earthly,  the  New 
Testament  promises,  of  heavenly  blessings:   the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  earthly  promises  was  a  pledge  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  heavenly.    "  Like  a  physician  who  pre- 
scribes a  certain  diet  to  a  patient,  and  then  when  the 
patient  is  beginning  to  recover,  changes   the  diet,  per- 
mitting what  he  had  before  forbidden ;  or  as  a  teacher 
gives  his  pupil  an  elementary  lesson  at  first,  preparatory 
to  leading  him  to  a  higher  stage:"  so  Rabbi  Albo  in  his 
Ikkarim.    Cf.  Jeremiah  7.  21,  22,  which  shows  that  God's 
original  design  in  the  old  covenant  ritual  system  was, 
that  it  should  be  psedagoglcal,  as  a  schoolmaster  leading 
and  preparing  men  for  Christ.    7.  Same  reasoning  as  in 
3h.  7.  11.    faultless — perfect  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  not  to  be 
fmund  fault  with  as  wanting  anything  which  ought  to  be 
there:  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  law.    The  law  in 
ItM  morality  was  blameless,  Greek  amomos ;  but  in  saving  us 
It  was  defective,   and  so  not  faultless,  Greek  amemptos. 
ihonld  no  plnee  have  been  sought — as  it  has  to  be  now; 
»nd  as  it  is  sought  in  t'^e  prophecy  (v.  8-11).    The  old  cove- 
mnt  would  have  anticipated  all  man's  wants,  so  as  to 
jive  no  occasion  lor  seeking  something  more  perfectly  ade- 
ji;h(*.    Cf.  on  the  phrase  "place  .  .  .  sought,"  ch.  12.  17. 
■».  undlieg  fault  with  thein — the  people  of  the  old  cove- 


nant,  who  were  not  made  "faultless"  by  it  (v.  7); 
whose  disregard  of  God's  covenant  made  Him  to  '  regard 
them  not"  (v.  9).  The  law  is  not  in  itself  blamed,  but  iht 
people  who  had  not  observed  It.  he  salth— (Jeremlab  3L 
81-34;  cf.  Ezeklel  11.  19;  36.  25-27.)  At  Rama,  the  head- 
quarters of  Nebucaradan,  whither  the  captives  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  led,  Jeremiah  uttered  this  prophecy  of 
Israel's  restoration  under  another  David,  whereby  Rachel, 
wailing  for  her  lost  children,  shall  be  comforted ;  literally 
in  part  fulfilled  at  the  restoration  under  Zerubbabel,  and 
more  fully  to  be  hereafter  at  Israel's  return  to  their  own 
land;  spiritually  fulfilled  in  the  Gospel  covenant,  where- 
by God  forgives  absolutely  His  people's  sins,  and  writes 
His  law  by  His  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  believers,  the  true 
Israel.  "This  prophecy  forms  the  third  part  of  the  third 
trilogy  of  the  three  great  trilogies  into  which  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  may  be  divided  :  Jeremiah  21.-25.,  against  the 
shepherds  of  the  people  ;  26.-29.,  against  the  false  prophets ; 
30.  and  81.,  the  book  of  restoration."  [Delitzsch  in  Ai/- 
ford.]  Behold,  the  days  come— The  frequent  formula 
introducing  a  Messianic  prophecy,  make — Greek,  "per- 
fect;" "consummate."  A  suitable  expression  as  to  the 
new  covenant,  which  perfected  what  the  old  could  not  (o£ 
end  of  v.  9,  with  end  of  v.  10).  Israel  .  .  .  Judah— there- 
fore, the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  Judah,  share  In  the  new 
covenant.  As  both  shared  the  exile,  so  both  shall  share 
the  literal  and  spiritual  restoration.  9.  Not  according 
to— very  different  from,  and  far  superior  to,  the  old  cove- 
nant, which  only  "worked  wrath"  (Romans  4. 15)  through 
man's  "not  regarding"  it.  The  new  covenant  enables 
us  to  obey  by  the  Spirit's  inward  impulse  producing  love 
because  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  made  with— 
rather  as  Greek,  "to:"  the  Israelites  being  only  recipi- 
ents, not  co-agents  [Alford]  with  God.  I  took  them  by 
the  hand— as  a  father  takes  his  child  by  the  hand  to 
support  and  guide  his  steps.  "There  are  three  periods: 
(1.)  that  of  the  promise;  (2.)  that  of  the  psedagoglcal  In- 
struction; (3.)  that  of  fulfilment."  [Bengel.]  The  second, 
that  of  the  psedagoglcal  pupilage,  began  at  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  I  regarded  them  not— English  Version, 
Jeremiah  31.32,  translates,  "Although  /  ivas  an  husband 
unto  them."  St.  Paul's  translation  here  is  supported 
by  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Gesenitts,  and  accords  with  the 
kindred  Arabic.  The  Hebrews  regarded  not  God,  so 
God,  In  righteous  retribution,  regarded  them  not.  On 
"continued  not  in  my  covenant,"  Schelling  observes: 
The  law  was  In  fact  the  mere  ideal  of  a  religious 
constitution :  in  practice,  the  Jews  were  throughout, 
before  the  captivity,  more  or  less  polytheists,  except 
in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  first  years  of  Solomon  [the 
type  of  Messiah's  reign.]  Even  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  to  Idolatry,  there  succeeded  what  was  not  much 
better,  formalism  and  hypocrisy  (Matthew  12.  43).  The 
law  was  (1.)  a  typical  picture,  tracing  out  the  features  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  to  be  revealed  ;  (2.)  it  had  a  delegated 
virtue  from  the  Gospel,  which  ceased,  therefore,  when  the 
Gospel  came.  10.  make  with — Greek,  "make  unto."  Is- 
rael— Comprising  the  before  disunited  (v.  8)  ten  tribes 
kingdom,  and  that  of  Judah.  They  are  united  in  the 
spiritual  Israel,  the  elect  Church,  now :  they  shall  be  so 
in  the  literal  restored  kingdom  of  Israel  to  come.  I  will 
put— lit.,  "(I)  giving."  This  is  the  first  of  the  "better 
promises"  (v.  6).  mind — their  intelligent  faculty,  in— 
rather,  "on  their  hearts."  Not  on  tables  of  stone  as  the 
law  (2  Corinthians  3.  3).  write—  Greek,  "inscribe."  I  will 
be  to  them  a  God,  Ac— Fulfilled  first  In  the  outward 
kingdom  of  God.  Next,  in  the  inward  Gospel  kingdom. 
Thirdly,  in  the  kingdom- at  once  outward  and  inward,  the 
spiritual  being  manifested  outwardly  (Revelation  21.  3). 
Cf.  a  similar  progression  as  to  the  priesthood  (1.)  Exodus 
19.  6;  (2.)  1  Peter  2.  5;  (3.)  Isaiah  61.  6;  Revelation  1.  «. 
This  progressive  advance  of  the  significance  of  the  Old 
Testament  institutions,  Ac,  says  Tholuck,  shows  the 
transparency  and  prophetic  character  which  runs  through- 
out the  whole.  11.  Second  of  the  "better  promises "  (v 
6).  they  shall  not  — "  they  shall  not  have  to  teach.'' 
[Alford.]  his  neighbour  — So  Vulgate  reads;  bat  th< 
oldest  MSS.  have  "  his  (fellow)  citizen."    ttroMuur-  «  nlcse" 
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srad  roore  endearing  relation  than  fellow -citizen,  from 
fs«  1  M**t  to  the  greatest—  Greek,  "  from  the  little  one  to 
the  great  one."  Zecbariah  12.  8,  "  He  that  Is  feeble  among 
theni  shall  be  as  David."  Under  tbe  old  covenant,  the 
priest's  lips  were  to  keep  knowledge,  and  at  his  mouth 
tie  people  were  to  seek  the  law:  under  the  new  cove- 
nant, the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  every  believer.  Not  that 
Va*  mutual  teaching  of  brethren  is  excluded  wbllst  the 
covenant  Is  being  promulgated  ;  but  when  once  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  have  fully  taught  all  the  remission  of  their 
tins  and  Inward  sanctlflcation,  then  there  shall  be  no  fur- 
ther need  of  man  teaching  his  fellow-man.  Cf.  1  Thessa- 
ionlans  4.  0 ;  5. 1,  an  earnest  of  that  perfect  state  to  come. 
On  the  way  to  that  perfect  state  every  man  should  teach 
ais  neighbour.  "The  teaching  Is  not  hard  and  forced, 
>i«cau*e  grace  renders  all  teachable ;  for  It  Is  not  the  min- 
istry of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit  (2  Corinthians  3.  6). 
The  believer's  firmness  does  not  depend  on  the  aut/writy 
of  human  teachers.  God  Himself  teaches."  [Bbnoel.j 
The  New  Testament  Is  shorter  than  the  Old  Testament, 
because,  Instead  of  the  details  of  an  outward  letter  law,  It 
gives  the  all-embracing  principle*  of  the  spiritual  law 
written  on  the  conscience,  leading  one  to  spontaneous 
instinctive  obedience  in  outward  details.  None  save  tbe 
Lord  can  teach  effeotually,  "know  the  Lord."  18.  For, 
ka.— The  third  of  "the  better  promises"  (v.  6).  The  for- 
gtvenett  qf  tin*  is,  and  will  be,  the  root  of  this  new  state 
of  inward  grace  and  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Sin  being 
abolished,  sinners  obtain  grace.  I  will  be  merciful— 
Greek,  "propitious;"  the  Hebrew  "salach"  is  always 
used  of  God  only  in  relation  to  men.  and  their  in- 
iquities— Not  found  in  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  one 
oldest  Greek  MS. ;  but  most  oldest  MSS.  have  the  words 
(cf.  oh.  10. 17).  remember  no  more— Contrast  the  law,  ch. 
10.3.  13.  be— God.  made  .  .  .  old— "hath  (at  the  time 
if  speaking  the  prophecy)  antiquated  the  first  covenant." 
From  the  time  of  God's  mention  of  a  new  covenant  (since 
God's  words  are  all  realities)  the  first  covenant  might  be 
regarded  as  ever  dwindling  away,  until  its  complete  abo- 
lition on  the  actual  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  Both 
covenants  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  Mark  how  verbal 
inspiration  Is  proved  in  Paul's  argument  turning  wholly 
on  the  one  word  "new  "  (covenant),  occurring  but  once 
!n  the  Old  Testament,  that  which  decay eth— GreeA, 
"  that  which  is  being  antiquated,"  viz.,  at  tbe  time  when 
Jeremiah  spake.  For  In  Paul's  time,  according  to  his 
view,  the  new  had  absolutely  set  aside  the  old  covenant, 
i'he  Greek  for  (.Koine)  New  (Testament)  implies  that  it  is 
9f  a  different  kind  and  supersede*  the  old :  not  merely  recent 
[Greek,  nea).    Cf.  Hosea  3.  4,  5. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Ver.  1-26.  tw fbbiokitt  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Cove- 
wajtt  or  tek  Means  of  Access  to  God:  The  Blood  of 
BcLig  ahd  Goats  of  no  Real  Avail:  The  Blood  of 

OHBIST  ALL-SUFFICIENT  TO  PURGE  AWAY   SIN,  WHENCE 

Flows  otm  Hope  of  His  Appearing  again  for  oub 
Phxfbct  Salvation.  1.  Then  verily—  Greek,  "accord- 
ingly then."  Resuming  the  subject  from  ch.  8.  5.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  command  given  to  Moses,  "  the  first 
•xjvenant  had,"  &.Q.  had— not  "lias,"  for  as  a  covenant  it 
no  longer  existed,  though  its  rites  were  observed  till  the 
4&st  ruction  of  Jerusalem,  ordinance)*— of  Divine  right  and 
Institution,  service — worship,  a  worldly  sanctuary— 
Greek,  "lt-s  (lit.,  the)  sanctuary  worldly,"  mundane:  con- 
sisting of  the  elements  of  the  visible  world.  Contrasted 
with  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  Cf.  v.  11,  12,  "not  of  this 
building,"  ».  24.  Material,  outward,  perishing  (however 
precious  Its  materials  were),  and  also  defective  relig- 
iously In  v.  2-6,  "the  worldly  sanctuary"  is  discussed;  in 
».  6,  Ac,  the  "  ordinances  of  worship."  The  outer  tabernacle 
the  Jews  believed,  signified  thi*  world ;  the  Holy  of  holies, 
<utnen.  Joseph  us  calls  the  outer,  divided  into  two  parts, 
"  a  secular  and  common  place,"  answering  to  "  the  earth 
Mid  sea;"  and  the  inner  holiest  place,  the  third  part,  ap- 
propriated to  God  and  not  accessible  to  men.  2.  Defining 
**tb*  worldly   laoernaole  "     a   tabernacle— "  ih*    wb«r. 
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nacle."    made — built  and  furnished,    the  first—  ;be  r» 
terlor    tabernacle,     candlestick.   .   .   .   table—  Typify  las. 
light  and  life  (Exodus  25.  31-39).    The  candlestick  consists* 
of  a  shaft  and  six  branches  of  gold,  seven  in  all,  the  bowls 
made  like  almonds,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 
branch.    It  was  carried  in  Vespasian's  triumph,  and  the 
figure  is  to  be  seen  on  Titus'  arch  at  Rome.    The  table  of 
shittlm  wood,  covered  with  gold,  was  for  the  shew-  bread 
(Exodus  25.  23-30).     shew-bread— lit.,  "  the  setting  forth 
of  the  loaves,"  t.  e.,  the  loaves  set  forth  :  "  the  show  of  the 
bread."  iA^fobd.]  In  theouter  holy  place  :  so  the  Euchar- 
ist continues  until  our  entrance  into  the  heavenly  Holy 
of  holies  (1  Corinthians  11.  26).    which,  &c— "  which  (tab- 
ernacle) la  called  the  holy  place,"  as  distinguished  front 
"  the  Holy  of  holies."    3.  And— Greek,  "But."    after—be- 
hind :  within,    second  veil — There  were  two  veils  or  cur- 
tains, one  before  the  Holy  of  holies  (catapetasma),  here 
alluded  to,  the  other  before  the  tabernacle  door  (culunaota). 
called— as  opposed  to  "the  true."     4.  golden  censor— 
The  Greek  must  not  be  translated  "altar  of  Incense,"  for  U 
was  not  in  "the  holiest "  place  " after  the  second  veil," 
but  In  "the  holy  place;"   but  as  in  2  Chronicles  26.  19. 
and  Ezeklel  8.  11,  "censer:"  so  Vulgate  and  Syriao.    This 
golden  censer  was  only  used  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(other  kinds  of  censers  on  other  days),  and  is  therefore 
associated  with  the  holiest  place,  as  being  taken  Into  ii 
on  that  anniversary  by  the  high  priest.    The  expression 
"which  had,"  does   not  mean    that  the  golden   censei 
was  deposited  there,  for  in    that  case  the  high  priest 
would  have  had  to  go  In  and  bring  it  out  before  burn- 
ing incense  In  it;   but  that  the  golden  censer  was  one 
of   the  articles    belonging  to,  and    used   for,  the   yearly 
service   in    the   holiest  place.     He    virtually   supposes 
(without    specifying)    the    existence    of    the    "altar    of 
incense  "  in  the  anterior  holy  place,  by  mentioning  the 
golden  center   filled  with  Incense  from  it:    the  incense 
answers    to    the   prayer*   of  the   saints;   and    the    altar 
though  outside  the  holiest  place,  is  connected  with  it 
(standing  close  by  tJte  second  veil,  directly  before  the  ark  of  tht 
covenant),  even  as  we  find  an  antityplcal  altar  in  heaven 
The  rending  of  the  veil  by  Christ  has  brought  the  arttl 
types  to  the  altar,  candlestick,  and  shew-bread  of  the  ar 
terlor  holy  place  into  the  holiest  place,  heaven.    In  1 
Kings  6.  22,  Hebrew,  the  altar  is  said  to  belong  to  the  oracle 
or  holiest  place  (cf.  Exodus  30.  6).     ark — of  shittim  wood, 
t.  «.,  acacia.    Not  In  the  second  temple,  but  in  its  stead 
was  a  stone  basement  (called  "  the  stone  of  foundation"), 
three  fingers  high,    pot— "  golden,"  added  In  the  LXX., 
and  sanctioned  by  Paul,    manna — An  omer,  each  man's 
dally  portion.    In  1  Kings  8.  9;  2  Chronicles  5. 10,  it  is  said 
thero  was  nothing  in  the  ark  of  Solomon's  temple  save 
the  two  stone  tables  of  the  law  put  In  by  Moses.    But  the 
expression  that  there  was  nothing  then  therein  save  th«, 
two  tables,  leaves  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  formerlj 
there  were  the  other  things  mentioned  by  the  Rabbis  and 
by  Paul  here,  the  pot  of  manna  (the  memorial  of  God's 
providential  care  of  Israel)  and  the  rod  of  Aaror    the 
memorial  of  the  lawful  priesthood,  Numbers  17.  i,  5,  T, 
10).    The  expressions  "  before  the  Lord,"  Exodus  16.  3% 
and  "before  the  testimony,"  Numbers  17.  10,  thus  mean., 
"in  the  ark."    "  In,"  however,  may  be  used  here  (as  ths 
corresponding  Hebrew  word)  as  to  things  attached  to  the 
ark  as  appendages,  as  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  "  in  the 
side  of  the  ark,"  and  so  the  golden  Jewels  offered  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Samuel  6.  8).  tables  of  the  covestant— (Deu- 
teronomy 9.  9 ;   10.  2.)     5.  over  it— over   "  the  ark  o'f  ths 
covenant."    cherubim— representing  the  ruling  powers 
by  which  God  acts  in  the  moral  and  natural  world.    See 
my  Note,  Ezekiel  1.  6 ;  10.1.    Hence  sometimes  they  an- 
swer to  the  ministering  angels;  but  mostly  to  the  elect 
redeemed,  by  whom  God  shall  hereafter  rule  the  world 
and  set  forth  His  manifold  wisdom  :  redeemed  human)  y 
combining  in,  and  with  Itself,  the  highest  forms  of  subord? 
nate  oreaturely  life  ;  not  angels.  They  stand  on  the  mercy 
seat,  and  on  that  ground  become  the  habitation  of  Gc<. 
from  which  His  glory  Is  to  shiue  upon  the  world.    t»i»« 
expressly  say,  Revelat'or  L  ^-li,      iuuu  nas*  rea**m»- 
vw."    They  are  there  distinguished  from  tKe  anoeit.  tar.  ar 
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tociftU'd  with  the  elders  They  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  inercy-neat,  even  as  the  Church  is  one  with  Christ: 
Uieli  sole  standing  Ik  on  the  blood-sprinkled  mercy-seat; 
Chey  gaxe  down  at  It  as  the  redeemed  shall  for  ever;  they 
are  "the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."  of  glorjr 
-The  ohernblm  were  bearers  of  the  Divine  glory,  whence, 
perhaps,  they  derive  their  name.  The  Sheklnah,  or  cloud 
af  glory,  In  which  Jehovah  appeared  between  the  cheru- 
tim  over  the  mercy-seat,  the  lid  of  the  ark,  Is  doubtless 
he  reference.  Thoi.uck  thinks  the  twelve  loaves  of  the 
ihew-bread  represent  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  nation,  pre- 
sented as  a  community  before  God  consecrated  to  Him 
[Just  as  In  the  I.ord'8  Supper  believers,  the  spiritual 
Israel,  all  partaking  of  the  one  bread,  and  becoming  one 
bread  and  one  body,  present  themselves  before  the  Lord 
cm  consecrated  to  Him,  1  Corinthians  10.  16,  17];  the  oil 
and  light,  the  pure  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  In  which  the 
covenant  people  are  to  shine  [the  seven  (lights),  Implying 
perfection] ;  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  symbol  of  God's 
kingdom  in  the  old  covenant,  and  representing  God 
dwelling  among  His  own ;  the  ten  commandments  in 
the  ark,  the  law  as  the  basis  of  union  between  God  and 
man;  the  mercy -seat  covering  the  law  and  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  atonement  for  the  collective  sin  of  the 
people,  God's  mercy  [in  Christ]  stronger  than  the  law; 
ihe  cherubim,  the  personified  [redeemed]  creation,  look- 
ing down  on  the  mercy-seat,  where  God's  mercy,  and 
God's  law,  are  set  forth  as  the  basis  of  creation,  mercy, 
see*—  Greek,  "the  propitiatory:"  the  golden  cover  of  the 
ark,  on  which  was  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  on  the  day  of  atonement ;  the  footstool  of 
Jehovah ;  the  meeting-place  of  Him  and  His  people,  we 
oaanot — conveniently:  besides  what  met  the  eye  In  the 
sanctuary,  there  were  spiritual  realities  symbolized  which 
it  would  take  too  long  to  discuss  in  detail,  our  chief  sub- 
ject at  present  being  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices, 
"  Wiich"  refers  not  merely  to  the  cherubim,  but  to  all 
the  contents  of  the  sanctuary  enumerated,  v.  2-5.  6. 
the  ase  made  of  the  sanctuary  so  furnished  by  the  high 
priest  on  the  anniversary  of  atonement,  ordained — ar- 
ranged, always — twice  at  the  least  every  day,  for  the 
snoralag  and  evening  care  of  the  lamps,  and  offering  of 
iaoense  (Exodus  30.  7,  8).  -went— Greek,  "enter:"  present 
oense.  T.  once  every  year — The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  He  entered  within  the  veil  on  that  dan  twice  at 
least.  Thus  "once"  means  here  on  the  one  occasion  only. 
The  two,  or  possibly  more,  entrances  ou  that  one  day 
were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  one  whole,  not  without 
blood— (Ch.  8.  8.)  offered—  Greek,  "  offers."  errors—  Greek, 
"Ignorances:"  "  Inadvertent  errors."  They  might  have 
known,  as  the  law  was  clearly  promulged,  and  they 
were  bound  to  study  it;  so  that  their  ignorance  was  culp- 
able (cf.  Acts  3.  17;  Epheslans  4. 18;  1  Peter  1.  14).  Though 
one's  Ignorance  may  mitigate  one's  punishment  (Luke 
12.  48),  It  does  not  wholly  exempt  from  punishment.  8. 
The  Holy  Ghost— Moses  himsell  did  not  comprehend  the 
typical  meaning  (1  Peter  1.  11,  12).  signifying— by  the 
lyplcal  exclusion  of  all  from  the  holiest,  save  the  high 
priest  once  a  year,  the  holiest  of  all — heaven,  the  anti- 
type, the  first  tabernacle—  the  anterior  tabernacle,  rep- 
resentative of  the  whole  Levitical  system.  Wliile  it  (the 
first  tabernacle,  and  that  which  represents  the  Levitical 
system)  a*  yet  "has  a  standing"  (so  the  Greek,  i.  e.,  lias 
continuance:  lasts),  the  way  to  heaven  (the  antltypical 
"  holiest  place")  is  not  yet  made  manifest  (cf.  ch.  10.  19,  20). 
The  Old  Testament  economy  is  represented  by  the  holy 
place,  the  New  Testament  economy  by  the  Holy  of  holies. 
Redemption,  by  Christ,  has  opened  the  Holy  of  holies 
(•Access  to  heaven  by  faith  now,  ch.  4. 16;  7. 19,  25;  10.  19,  22; 
by  sight  hereafter,  Isaiah  33.  24;  Revelation  11.  19;  21.  2,  3) 
lo  all  mankind  The  Greek  for  "  not  yet"  (me po)  refers  to 
lie  mind  of  thr  Spirit:  the  Spirit  intimating  that  men 
should  not  think  the  way  was  yet  opened.  [Tittmann.] 
Itxe  Greek  negative,  ou  po,  would  deny  the  fact  objec- 
iTeiy  me  po,  denies  the  thing  subjectively.  9.  "Which 
—  "The  wiich,"  viz.,  anterior  tabernacle:  "en  being 
Aof  which  was,"  4c.  [ALFORD.]  figure—  Greek,  "  para- 
tola:"  m  paraboHc  setting  forth  of  the  character  of  the   Old 


Testament.  fs>r--"«;»  rtjerence  to  the  existing  Utn*  TtU 
time  of  the  temple  worship  really  belonged  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  continued  still  in  Paul's  time  and  thM 
of  his  Hebrcic  readers.  "The  time  of  reformation"  (r.  105 
stands  In  contrast  to  this,  "  the  existing  time;"  though, 
in  reality,  "  the  time  of  reformation,"  the  New  Testa 
ment  time,  was  now  present  and  existing.  So  "the 
age  to  come,"  is  the  phrase  applied  to  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause it  was  present  only  to  believers,  and  its  mines* 
even  to  them  is  still  to  come.  Cf.  v.  11,  "good  things 
to  come."  in  which— tabernacle,  not  time,  according  to 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Or  translate,  "  According 
to  which"  parabolic  representation,  or  figure,  were—  Greek, 
"  are."  gifts — unbloody  oblations,  could  not—  Greek, 
"cannot:"  are  not  able,  hi  in  that  did  the  service- 
any  worshipper.  The  Greek  is  lalreuein,  serve  God,  which 
is  ail  men's  duty;  not  leitourgein,  to  serve  in  a  ministerial 
Office,  make  perfect — perfectly  remove  the  sense  of  guilt, 
and  sanctify  inwardly  through  love,  as  pertaining  Ui 
the  conscience— "in  respect  to  the  (moral-religious)  con- 
sciousness." They  can  only  reach  as  far  as  the  outward 
flesh  (cf.  "carnal  ordinances,"  v.  10,  13,  14).  10.  WTiieh 
—  sacrifices,  stood — consisted  in  [Alfokd]  ;  or,  have 
attached  to  t?iem  only  things  which  appertain  to  the  use 
of  foods,  <fcc.  The  rites  of  meats,  &c,  go  side  by  side 
with  the  sacrifices  [Tholdck  and  Wahl],  cf.  Colosslans  2. 
16.  drinks— (Leviticus  10.  9;  11.  4.)  Usage  subsequently  to 
the  law  added  many  observances  as  to  meats  and  drinks. 
washings — (Exodus  29.  4.)  and  carnal  ordinances — One 
oldest  MS.,  Syriac  and  Coptic,  omit  "  and."  "  Carnal  ordi- 
nances" stand  in  apposition  to  "sacrifices"  (v.  9).  Carnal 
(outward,  affecting  only  the  flesh)  is  opposed  to  spiritual. 
Contrast  "flesh"  with  "conscience"  (v.  13,  14).  imposed— 
as  a  burden  (Acts  15.  10,  28)  continually  pressing  heavy. 
until  the  time  of  reformation — Greek,  "the  season  of 
rectification,"  when  the  reality  should  supersede  the  type 
(ch.  8.  8-12).  Cf.  "better,"  v.  23.  11.  But— In  contrast  to 
"  could  not  make  .  .  .  perfect"  (v.  9).  Christ— The  Mes- 
siah, of  whom  all  the  prophets  foretold;  not  "Jesus" 
here.  From  whom  the  "reformation"  (v.  10),  or  rectifica- 
tion, emanates,  which  frees  from  the  yoke  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances, and  which  Is  being  realized  gradually  now,  and 
shall  be  perfectly  in  the  consummation  of  "  the  age  (world) 
to  come."  "Christ  .  .  .  High  Priest,"  exactly  answers  to 
Leviticus  4.  5,  "the  priest  that  is  anointed."  an— rather, 
"  having  come  forward  (cf.  ch.  10. 7,  a  different  Greek  word, 
picturesquely  presenting  Him  before  us)  as  High  Priest." 
The  Levitical  priests  must  therefore  retire.  Just  as  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  no  woi  k  was  done,  no  sacrifice  was 
offered,  or  priest  was  allowed  to  be  in  the  tabernacle  while 
the  high  priest  went  into  the  holiest  place  to  make  atone- 
ment (Leviticus  16.  17,  29).  So  not  our  righteousness,  nor 
any  other  priest's  sacrifice,  but  Christ  alone  atones ;  and  as 
the  high  priest  before  offering  incense  had  on  common 
garments  of  a  priest,  but  after  it  wore  his  holy  garments 
of  "glory  and  beauty"  (Exodus  28.)  in  entering  the  holiest, 
so  Christ  entered  the  heavenly  holiest  in  His  glorified 
body,  good  things  to  come—  Greek,  "  the  good  things  te 
come,"  ch.  10.  1;  "better  promises,"  ch.  8.  6;  the  "eternal 
Inheritance,"  v.  15;  1  Peter  1.4;  the  "things  hoped  for," 
ch.  11. 1.  by  a  tabernacle— Joined  with  "  He  entered." 
Translate,  "  Through  the  .  .  .  tabernacle"  (of  which  we 
know).  [Alford.]  As  the  Jewish  high  priest  passed 
throv.gh  the  auterior  tabernacle  into  the  holiest  place,  so 
Christ  passed  through  heaven  Into  the  inner  abode  of  the 
unseen  and  unapproachable  God.  Thus,  "the  tabernacle" 
here  Is  the  heavens  through  which  He  passed  (Note,  ch.  4. 
14).  But  "  the  tabernacle"  is  also  the  glorified  body  of  Christ 
(Note,  ch.8.  2),  "not  of  this  building"  (not  of  the  mere 
natural  "creation,  but  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  l*s 
new  creation"),  th  Head  of  the  mystical  body  the  Church. 
Through  this  glorified  body  He  passes  into  Lie  heavenly 
holiest  place  (v.  24),  the  immaterial,  unapproachable  pres- 
ence of  God,  where  He  intercedes  for  us.  His  glorifi&i 
body,  as  the  meeting-place  of  God  and  all  Christ's  re- 
deemed, and  the  angels,  answers  to  the  heavens  through 
which  He  passed,  and  passes.  Hi6  body  is  opposed  to  tn* 
tabernacle,  as  His  blood  to  the  blood  of  goats,  Ac.    greaftn. 
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c-.)UUik»tfd  with  the  small  dimensions  of  the  earthly 
Wi{*rl-rw  tabernacle,  mere  perfect— Effeotlve  In  giving 
pardon,  peace,  wunctiflcatlon,  and  access  to  closest  com- 
uiuulon  with  God  (of.  v.  9;  ch.  10.  1).  not  made  with 
Itande— but  by  the  Und.  Himself  (ch.  8.  2).  13.  Neither— 
"Nor  yet."  by— " through ;"  as  the  means  of  His  ap- 
proach, goattf  .  .  .  calves— Not  a  bullock,  such  as  the 
Leritlcal  high  priest  offered  for  himself,  and  a  goat  for 
the  people,  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Leviticus  16.  6, 15), 
pear  by  year,  whence  tbe  plural  is  used,  goats  .  .  .  calvus. 
Besides  the  goat  offered  for  the  people  the  blood  of  which 
was  sprinkled  before  the  mercy-seat,  the  high  priest  led 
forth  a  second  goat,  viz.,  the  scapegoat ;  over  It  he  confessed 
tbe  people's  sins,  putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat, 
and  sent  as  the  sin-bearer  into  tbe  wilderness  out  of  sight, 
Implying  that  the  atonement  effected  by  lUe  goat  sin 
offering  (of  which  the  ceremony  of  the  scapegoat  1s  a  part, 
and  not  distinct  from  the  sin  offering;  consisted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  people's  sins  on  the  goat,  and  their  con- 
sequent removal  out  of  sight.  The  translation  of  sins 
da  the  victim  usual  in  other  expiatory  sacrifices  being 
omitted  In  the  case  of  the  slain  goat,  but  employed  In  the 
MM  of  the  goat  sent  away,  proved  the  two  goats  were  re- 
garded as  one  offering.  [Archbishop  Magee.]  Christ's 
death  is  symbolized  by  the  slain  goat;  His  resurrection  to 
life  by  the  living  goat  sent  away.  Modern  Jews  substi- 
tute in  some  places  a,  cock  for  the  goat  as  an  expiation,  the 
ins  of  the  offerers  being  transferred  to  the  entrails,  and 
vxposed  on  the  house-top  for  the  birds  to  carry  out  of 
.right,  as  the  scapegoat  did ;  the  Hebrew  for  man  and  cock 
being  similar,  Gebher.  [Buxtorf.]  by— "  through,"  as  the 
means  of  His  entrance;  the  key  unlocking  the  heavenly 
Holy  of  holies  to  Him.  The  Greek  is  forcible,  "  through 
Tine  blood  of  His  own"  (cf.  v.  23).  once — "  once  for  all." 
Staving  obtained— having  Viereby  obtained  ;  lit.,  "found 
tor  Himself,"  as  a  thing  of  insuperable  difficulty  to  all 
save  Divine  Omnipotence,  sell-devoting  zeal,  and  love,  to 
find.  The  accent  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  arduous  (ch. 
a.  7).  None  before  had  trodden  the  path,  eternal— The 
entrance  of  our  Redeemer,  onee  for  all,  into  the  heavenly 
holiest  place,  secures  eternal  redemption  to  us ;  whereas 
the  Jewish  high  priest's  entrance  was  repeated  year  by 
year,  and  the  effect  temporary  and  partial,  "  On  redemp- 
tion," of.  Matthew  20.  28;  Epheslans  1.7;  Colossians  1. 14 ; 
1  Timothy  2.  5;  Titus  2. 14;  1  Peter  1. 19. 

1S-28.  Proof  o»,  and  Enlargement  on,  the  "  Eternal 
Rxdev  stion"  MENTIONED,  v.  12.  For  His  blood,  offered 
by  Himself,  purifies  not  only  outwardly,  as  tbe  Levltlcal 
sacrifices  on  the  day  of  atonement,  but  Inwardly  unto  the 
eervloe  of  the  living  God  (v.  18, 14).  His  death  is  the  in- 
augurating act  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  (v.  15-23).  His  entrance  into  the  true  Holy  of 
holies  In  the  consummation  of  His  once  for  all  offered  sac- 
rifice of  atonement  (v.  24,  28);  henceforth,  His  reappear- 
ance alone  remains  to  complete  our  redemption  (v.  27,  28). 
13.  tf— as  we  know  is  the  case;  so  the  Greek  indicative 
means.  Argument  from  tbe  less  to  the  greater.  If  the 
blood  of  mere  brutes  could  purify  in  any,  however  small 
a  degree,  how  much  more  shall  inward  purification,  and 
complete  and  eternal  salvation,  be  wrought  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  In  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  T 
ashes  of  an  heifer— (Numbers  19.  16-18.)  The  type  is  full 
of  comfort  for  us.  The  water  of  separation,  made  of  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  was  the  provision  for  removing 
ceremonial  defilement  whenever  Incurred  by  contact  with 
the  dead.  As  she  was  slain  without  the  camp,  so  Christ 
(cf.  oh.  18. 11 ;  Numbers  19.  3, 4).  The  ashes  were  laid  by  for 
constant  use;  so  the  continually  cleansing  effects  of 
Christ's  blood,  once  for  all  shed.  In  our  wilderness 
tourney  we  are  continually  contracting  defilement  by 
contact  with  the  spiritually  dead,  and  with  dead  works, 
and  need  therefore  continual  application  to  the  anti typ- 
ical life-giving  cleansing  blood  of  Christ,  whereby  we  are 
afresh  restored  to  peace  and  living  communion  with  God 
In  the  heavenly  holy  place,  tbe  andean—  Greek,  "  those 
i^Cled'"  on  any  particular  occasion.  purifying — Greek, 
u parity."'  the  flesh— their  effect  in  themselves  extended 
»»  further.  The  law  had  a  carnal  and  a  spiritual  aspect; 
4«2 


carnal,  as  an  Instrument,  oi  the  Hebrew  polity,  God,  theft 
King,  accepting,  in  minor  offences,  expiatory  victims  la- 
stead  of  the  sinner,  otherwise  doomed  to  death ;  spiritual, 
as  Vie  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  (ch.  10.  1).  The 
spiritual  Israelite  derived.  In  partaking  of  these  legal 
rights,  spiritual  blessings  not  flowing  from  them,  bu1 
from  the  great  antitype.  Ceremonial  sacrifices  released 
from  temporal  penalties  and  ceremonial  disqwlifl.a&- 
tions ;  Christ's  sacrifice  releases  from  everlasting  pend 
ties  (v.  12),  and  moral  impurities  on  the  conscience  dis- 
qualifying from  access  to  God  (v.  14).  The  purlflcatloi 
of  ttwflesh(the  mere  outward  man)was  by  "sprinkling;'' 
the  washing  followed  by  Inseparable  connection  (Numbers 
19. 19).  Ho  justification  is  followed  by  renewing.  14.  offered 
himself  —  The  voluntary  nature  of  the  offering  gives  K 
especial  efficacy.  He  "  through  the  eternal  8plrit,"  i.  «., 
His  Divine  Spirit  (Romans  1. 4,  in  contrast  to  His  "  flesh," 
v.  3;  His  Godhead,  1  Timothy  3.  16;  1  Peter  8.  18),  "Hla 
Inner  personality"  [Alford],  which  gave  a  free  consent 
to  the  act,  offered  Himself.  The  animals  offered  had  no 
spirit  or  will  to  consent  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  ;  the)  were 
offered  according  to  the  law ;  they  had  a  life  neither  endur- 
ing, nor  of  any  Intrinsic  efficacy.  But  I!e  from  eternity, 
with  His  Divine  and  everlasting  Spirit,  concurred  with  the 
Father's  will  of  redemption  by  Him.  His  offering  began 
on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  and  was  completed  in  His  enter- 
ing the  holiest  place  with  His  blood.  The  eternity  and 
Infinitude  of  His  Divine  Spirit  (cf.  ch.  7. 16)  gives  eternal 
("eternal  redemption,"  v.  12,  also  cf.  v,  15)  and  infinite 
merit  to  His  offering,  so  that  not  even  the  Infinite  Justice 
of  God  has  any  exception  to  take  against  it.  It  was 
"through  His  most  burning  love,  flowing  from  His  eter- 
nal Spirit,"  that  He  offered  Himself.  [CEcolampadius.] 
without  spot— the  animal  victims  had  to  be  without  out- 
ward blemish  ;  Christ  on  the  cross  was  a  victim  inwardly 
and  essentially  stainless  (1  Peter  1.  19).  purge  —  purify 
from  fear,  guilt,  alienation  from  Him,  and  selfishness, 
the  source  of  dead  works  (v.  22,  2S).  your— The  oldest  MBS. 
read  "  our."  Vulgate,  however,  supports  English  Version 
reading,  conscience — moral  religious  consciousness.  dea£ 
works — all  works  done  In  the  natural  state,  which  1st 
state  of  sin,  are  dead  ;  for  they  come  not  from  living  faith 
in,  and  love  to  "  the  living  God"  (ch.  11.  6).  As  contact 
with  a  dead  body  defiled  ceremonially  (cf.  the  allusion, 
"  ashes  of  an  heifer,"  v.  13),  so  dead  works  defile  the  Inner 
consciousness  spiritually,  to— so  as  to  serve.  Tr  e  cere- 
monially unclean  could  not  serve  God  In  the  outward 
communion  of  His  people ;  so  the  unrenewed  cannot  serve 
God  in  spiritual  communion.  Man's  works  before  Justi- 
fication, however  lifelike  they  look,  are  dead,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  accepted  before  the  living  God.  To  have 
offered  a  dead  animal  to  God  would  have  been  an  Insult 
(cf.  Malachi  1.  8),  much  more  for  a  man  not  Justified  by 
ChrlRt's  blood  to  offer  dead  works.  But  those  purified  by 
Christ's  blood  in  living  faith  do  serve  (Romans  12. 1),  and 
shall  more  fully  serve  God  (Revelation  22.  3).  living  <;«d 
—therefore  requiring  living  spiritual  service  (John  4.  24  >. 
IS.  for  this  cause — Because  of  the  all-cleansing  power  <>i 
His  blood,  this  fits  Him  to  be  Mediator  (ch.  8.  6,  ensuring 
to  both  parties,  God  and  us,  the  ratification)  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  secures  both  forgiveness  for  the  sins  no! 
covered  by  the  former  imperfect  covenant  or  testament, 
and  also  an  eternal  inheritance  to  the  called,  by  mt»Ki 
of  death— rather,  as  Greek,  "death  having  taken  place  " 
At  the  moment  that  His  death  took  place,  the  necesh;>  i  y 
effect  is, "  the  called  receive  the  (fulfilment  of  the)  promise" 
(so  Luke  24.  49  uses  "promise;"  ch.  6. 15;  Acts  1.  4);  that 
moment  divides  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament.  The 
"  called"  are  the  elect "  heirs,"  "  partakers  of  the  hea  ven  ly 
calling"  (ch.  3.  1).  redemption  of .  .  .  transgression* 
.  .  .  under  .  .  .  first  testament— the  transgressions  of  oil 
men  from  Adam  to  Christ,  first  against  the  primitive  reve- 
lation, then  against  the  revelations  to  the  patriarchs,  tiiee 
against  the  law  given  to  Israel,  the  representative  people 
of  the  world.  The  "first  testament"  thus  Includes  the 
whole  period  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and  not  merely  thai 
of  the  covenant  with  Israel,  which  was  a  concentrated 
representation  of  the  covenant  made  with  (or  the  first  i«si# 
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mora  given  \o)  mankind  by  «<tcrifice,  down  from  the  fall  to 
redemption.  Before  the  inheritance  by  the  New  Testament 
(tor  here  the  Idea  of  the  "  inhxritanck,"  following  as  the 
roaolt  of  Christ's  "death,"  being  Introduced,  requires  the 
Greek  to  be  translated  testament,  as  It  whs  before  covenant) 
eociid  come  la,  there  must  be  redemption  of  (i.  <.,  deliver- 
ance from  the  penalties  Incurred  by)  the  transgressions 
sominltte.1  under  the  first  testament,  for  the  propitiatory 
flftcrtflcea  under  the  first  testament  reached  only  an  far  as 
;<amovlng  outward  ceremonial  defilement.  But  In  order 
no  obtain  the  inheritance  which  la  a  reality,  there  must 
Oe  a  real  propitiation,  since  God  could  uot  enter  into  cov- 
enant-relation with  us  so  long  as  past  sius  were  unexpl- 
&t*d  j  Romans  3.  24,  26,  "a  propitiation  .  .  .  His  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past."  the 
promise— to  Abraham,  might — Greek,  "may  receive," 
which  previously  they  could  not  (eh.  11.  39,  40).  lfi.  \ 
general  axiomatic  truth ;  It  is  "  a  testament ;"  not  t!u  if  <- 
tament,.  The  testator  must  die  before  his  testament  takes 
effect  d>.  17).  This  Is  a  common  meaning  of  the  Greek 
noun  diathece.  So  in  Luke  22.29,  "I  appoint  (by  testa- 
mentary disposition  ;  the  oognato  Greek  verb  diatlthemai) 
nnto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
me."  The  need  of  death  before  the  testamentary  appoint- 
ment takes  effect,  holds  good  In  Christ's  relatlou  as  man 
to  us;  of  course  not  In  God's  relation  to  Christ,  be — lit., 
"be  borne;"  "be  Involved  In  the  case;"  be  in/erred;  or 
«)«e,  "  be  brought  forward  In  court,"  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
•-lie  will.  This  sense  (testament)  of  the  Greek  diathece  here 
does  not  exclude  Its  other  secondary  senses  In  the  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament :  (1.)  a  covenant  between 
boo  parties;  (2.)  an  arrangement,  or  disposition,  made  by 
God  alone  In  relation  to  us.  Thus,  Matthew  20.  28  may  be 
translated,  "Blood  of  the  covenant ;"  for  a  testament  does 
not  require  blood  shedding.  Cf.  Exodus  24.  8  (covenant), 
which  Christ  quotes,  though  It  Is  probable  He  included  In 
sense  "  testament"  also  under  the  Greek  word  diathece 
(comprehending  both  meanings,  "covenant"  and  "testa- 
ment"), as  this  designation  strictly  and  properly  applies 
to  the  new  dispensation,  and  is  rightly  applicable  to  the 
*ud  aUo,  not  in  itself,  but  when  viewed  as  typifying  the 
tew,  which  is  properly  a  testament.  Moses  (Exodus  24. 8) 
..peaks  of  the  same  thing  as  [Christ  and]  Paul.  Moses,  by 
the  term  "  covenant,"  does  not  mean  aught  save  one  con- 
«*rnlnj{  giving  the  heavenly  inheritance  typified  by  Ca- 
naan after  the  death  of  the  Testator,  which  he  represented 
oy  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  And  Paul,  by  the  term  "  tes- 
tament," does  not  mean  aught  save  one  having  conditions 
attached  to  it,  one  which  Is  at  the  same  time  a  covenant 
CPol.1,  Synopsis] ;  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  Christ,  not 
by  ns,  except  that  we  mast  believe,  but  even  this  God 
works  In  His  people.  Tholuok  explains,  as  elsewhere, 
"covenant  .  .  .  covenant  .  .  .  mediating  victim ;"  the  mas- 
culine Is  used  of  the  victim  personified,  and  regarded  as 
mediator  of  the  covenant;  especially  as  in  the  new  cove- 
nant, a  uax  (Christ)  took  the  place  of  the  victim.  The 
covenanting  parties  nsed  to  pass  between  the  divided 
parts  of  the  sacrificed  animals ;  but,  without  reference  to 
this  rite,  the  need  of  a  sacrifice  for  establishing  a  covenant 
sufficiently  explains  this  verse.  Others,  also,  explaining 
the  Greek  as  "covenant,"  consider  that  the  death  of  the 
•acrlflclal  victim  represented  In  all  covenants  the  death 
of  both  parties  as  unalterably  bound  to  the  covenant.  So  in 
lhe  redemption-covenant,  the  death  of  Jesus  symbolized 
;he  death  of  God  (T)  in  the  person  of  the  mediating  vic- 
tim, and  the  death  of  man  in  the  same.  But  the  expres- 
sion Is  not  "  there  mnst  be  the  death  of  both  parties  mak- 
ing tre  covenant,"  but  singular,  "of  Him  who  made 
i&orlst,  past  time;  not 'of  Him  making')  the  testament." 
Also.it  Is  "death,"  not  "sacrifice"  or  "slaying."  Plainly, 
the  death  is  supposed  to  be  past  (aorlst,  "made");  and 
tfce  fact  of  the  death  Is  brought  (Greek)  before  court  to 
S'  v*  sffect  to  the  will.  These  requisites  of  a  will,  or 
'A-slarnsn'.,  concur  here:  1.  A  testator;  2.  heirs;  3.  goods; 
'..  t»*e  death  of  the  testator;  5.  the  fact  of  the  death 
SrvMgrW /crword  in  v-ourt.  In  Matthew  26. 28  two  other  req- 
aii»ir.es  appear:  uitnesses,  the  disciples;  and  a  seal,  the 
wver*j;.«ut   Of  the   Lord  s  aupper,   the   sign    of  His  blood 


wherewith  the  testament  is  primarily  sealed.  It  tm  tm» 
the  heir  is  ordinarily  the  successor  of  him  who  dies  «wu4  a* 
ceases  to  have  the  possession.  But  in  this  catu*  Carioi, 
comes  to  life  aga*  n,  and  la  Himself  (including  all  that  Bis 
hath).  In  the  power  of  His  now  endless  life.  His  people'* 
Inheritance ;  In  His  being  Heir  (ch,  1. 2),  they  are  heirs.  W. 
after — lit.,  "  over,"  as  we  say  "  upon  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tors  ;"  not  as  Tholuck,  "  on  the  condition  that  slam  sao- 
litlces  be  there,"  which  the  Greek  hardly  sanctions. 
otherwise — "seeing  that  it  is  never  availing.''  [Aiyojua. 
BKWrtEL  and  Laohmann  read  with  an  interrogation, 
"Since,  is  it  ever  in  force  (surely  not;  while  the  testator 
livetb?"  18.  Whereupon— rather,  "Whence,"  dedicate* 
— "  Inaugurated. "  The  Old  Testament  strictly  and  form- 
ally began  on  thai  day  of  inauguration.  "Where  the  dis- 
position, or  arrangement.,  Is  ratified  by  the  blood  of  another,. 
viz.,  of  animals,  which  cannot  make  a  covenant,  much  lews 
make  u  testament,  it  is  not  strictly  a  testament;  where  It  \% 
ratified  by  the  death  of  him  that  makes  the  arrangement, 
It  Is  strictly,  Greek  dutthece,  Hebrew  berilli,  taken  in  a  wider 
sense,  u  testament "  [Bknoel];  thus,  in  u.  18,  referring  !« 
the  old  dispensation,  we  may  translate,  "  the  first  (cove- 
nant);" or  better,  retain  "the  first  (testament),"  not  thai 
the  old  dispensation,  regarded  by  itself,  is  a  testament,  but 
it  is  so  when  regarded  as  the  typical  representative  of  ihs 
new,  which  Is  strictly  a  Testament.  11).  For — Confirming 
the  general  truth,  v.  16.  spoken  .  .  .  according  to  tli* 
law — strictly  adhering  to  every  direction  of  "  the  law  of 
commandments  oontained  in  ordinances  "  (Epheeians  & 
15).  Cf.  Exodus  24.  8,  "  Moses  told  the  people  all  the  waNto 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Judgment* ;  and  all  the  people  answer- 
ed with  one  voice,"  <fcc.  the  blood  of  calves—  Greek,  "th# 
calves,"  viz.,  those  sacrificed  by  the  "  young  men  "  whom 
he  sent  to  do  so  (Exodus  24.  5).  The  "  peace  offerings  " 
there  mentioned  were  "of  oxen"  (L.XX.,  'little  calves  \ 
and  the  "  burnt  offerings"  were  probably  (though  this  is 
not  specified),  as  on  the  day  of  atonement,  goals.  The  law 
In  Exodus  sanctioned  formally  many  sacrificial  practices 
in  use  by  tradition,  from  the  primitive  revelation  long  be- 
fore, with  water— Prescribed,  though  not  in  Exodus  3-1.. 
yet  in  other  purifications,  as  ex.  gr.,  of  the  leper,  and  ilia 
water  of  separation  which  contained  the  ashea  of  the  reed 
heifer,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop — Ordinarily  used  for 
purification.  Scarlet  or  crimson,  resembling  blood  :  it  waft 
thought  to  be  a  peculiarly  deep,  fast  dye,  whence  It  typi- 
fied sin  (Note,  Isaiah  1.  18).  So  Jesus  wore  a  scarlet  roinnt, 
the  emblem  of  the  deep-dyed  sins  He  bore  on  Him,  fhoogk 
He  had  none  in  Him.  Wool  was  used  as  imbibing  and 
retaining  water;  the  hyssop,  as  a  bushy,  tufty  pliisu 
(wrapt  round  with  the  scarlet  wool),  was  used  for  sprink- 
ling it.  The  wool  was  also  a  symbol  of  purity  (I*oiah  i, 
18).  The  Hyssojni*  officinalis  grows  on  walls,  with  smaU 
lancet-formed  woolly  leaves,  an  inch  long,  with  blue  hjmS 
white  flowers,  and  a  knotty  stalk  about  a  foot  blgfck, 
sprinkled  .  .  .  the  booii— vit.,  out  of  which  he  hod  rand 
"every  precept;''  the  book  of  the  testament  or  covetuuii,, 
This  sprinkling  ol  the  book  is  not  mentioned  in  Exodus 
24.  Hence  Besokl  translates,  "  And  (having  taJteu)  t.h« 
book  itself  (so  Exodus  24.  7),  he  both  sprinkled  j»U  tti« 
people,  and  (v.  21)  moreover  sprinkled  the  tabernacle.'" 
But  the  Greek  supports  English  Version.  Paul,  by  inspire 
tlon,  supplies  the  particular  specified  here,  not  In  Exodas 
24.  7.  The  sprinkling  of  the  roll  (so  the  Greek  for  "  book") 
of  the  covenant,  or  testament,  as  well  as  of  the  people, 
implies  that  neither  can  the  law  be  fulfilled,  nor  th« 
people  be  purged  from  their  sins,  save  by  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  (1  Peter  1.  2).  Cf.  v.  33,  which  shows 
that  there  Is  something anti typical  to  the  Bible  In  heaven 
itself  (cf.  Revelation  20. 12).  The  Greek,  "itself,"  distin- 
guishes the  book  itself  from  the  "  precepts"  In  It  wnioh  be 
"  spake."  20.  Exodus  24.  8,  "Behold  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  which  the  Lord  has  made  with  you  concerning 
all  these  words."  The  change  is  here,  made  to  accord 
with  Christ's  Inauguration  of  the  new  testament,  oi 
covenant,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  22.20,  "Thi*  cup  ;!>;' 
the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  foi  y>is  ' 
the  only  Gospel  in  which  the  "is"  has  to  be  mppiiaiS. 
Luke  was  Paul's  companion,  which  accounts  for  UM  <>w 
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PMpohdeuce,  an  here  too  "Is"'  has  to  be  supplied.  testa- 
■aont— (  Note,  v.  16,  17.)  The  Greek  diaXhece  means  both 
testament  and  covenant:  the  term  "covenant"  better  suits 
the  old  dispensation,  though  the  Idea  testament  Is  ln- 
el  tided,  tor  the  old  was  one  In  its  typical  relation  to  the 
new  dispensation,  to  which  the  term  "  testament"  is 
better  suited.  Christ  has  sealed  the  testament  with  His 
Hood,  of  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  sacramental  sign. 
The  testator  was  represented  by  the  animals  slain  in  the 
aid  dispensation.  In  both  dispensations  the  inheritance 
was  bequeathed :  in  the  new  by  One  who  has  come  in 
person  and  died;  in  the  old  by  the  same  one,  only  typi- 
cally and  ceremonially  present.  Bee  Alfobd's  excellent 
Note..  enjoined  unto  yon — commissioned  me  to  ratify  in 
relation  to  you.  In  the  old  dispensation  the  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  on  the  people's  part  is  Implied  In  the  words, 
Exodus  34.  8,  "(Lord  made  with  you)  concerning  ail  these 
¥>or<U."  But  hero  Paul  omits  this  clause,  as  he  includes 
the  fuilllinent  of  this  condition  of  obedience  to  "all  these 
words"  in  the  new  covenant,  as  part  of  God's  promise,  in 
oh.  8.8  10, 12,  whereby  Christ  fulfils  all  for  our  Justifica- 
tion, aid  will  enable  us  by  putting  His  Spirit  In  us  to 
fulfil  all  in  our  now  progressive,  and  finally  complete 
sanctlflcatlon.  31.  Greek,  "And,  moreover,  in  like  man- 
ner." The  sprinkling  of  the  tabernacle  with  blood  Is  added 
by  inspiration  here  to  the  account  in  Exodus  30. 25-30;  40. 
*,  10,  which  mentions  only  Moses'  anointing  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels.  In  Leviticus  8. 10, 15, 30,  the  sprink- 
ling of  blood  upon  Aaron  and  his  garments,  and  upon  his 
sons,  and  upon  the  altar,  Is  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
anointing,  so  that  we  might  naturally  infer,  as  Josephus 
has  distinctly  stated,  that  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels 
were  sprinkled  with  blood  as  well  as  being  anointed: 
Leviticus  18.  16,  19,  20,  33,  virtually  sanctions  this  infer- 
once.  The  tabernacle  and  Its  contents  needed  purifica- 
tion (3  Chronicles  29.  21).  38.  almost— to  be  Joined  with 
"all  things,"  vix.,  almost  all  things  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. The  exceptions  to  all  tiling*  being  purified  by  blood 
are,  Kxodus  19.  10;  Leviticus  15.  5,  Ac. ;  16.26,28;  22.  6; 
Numbers  31.  22-24.  without — Greek,  "  apart  from."  shed- 
ding of  blood  —  sited  In  the  slaughter  of  the  victim, 
and  poured  out  at  the  altar  subsequently.  The  pouring 
out  of  the  blood  on  the  altar  is  the  main  part  of  the 
sacrifice  (Leviticus  17.  11),  and  it  could  not  have  place 
apart  from  the  previous  shedding  of  the  blood  in  the 
staying.  Paul  has,  perhaps,  in  mind  here,  Luke  22.  20, 
"This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is 
shed  for  you."  is—  Greek,  "  takes  place:"  comes  to  pass. 
remission  —  of  sins:  a  favourite  expression  of  Luke, 
Paul's  companion.  Properly  used  of  remitting  a  debt 
(Matthew  8.12;  18.  27,  32);  our  sins  are  debts.  On  the 
truth  here,  cf.  Leviticus  5.  11-13,  an  exception  because  of 
poverty,  confirming  the  general  rule.  33.  patterns — "  the 
suggestive  representations;"  the  typical  copies  (Mote,  ch. 
8.  5).  tilings  in  the  heayeno-  tL.o  neavenly  tabernacle 
and  the  things  therein,  purified  with  these — with  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  heavenly  thing*  them- 
selves— tbe  archetypes.  Man's  sin  had  introduced  au 
element  of  disorder  into  the  relations  of  Gou  and  His 
holy  angels  In  respect  to  man.  The  purification  removes 
tills  element  of  disorder,  and  changes  God's  wrath 
against  man  In  heaven  (designed  to  be  the  place  of  God's 
revealing  His  grace  to  men  and  angels)  into  a  smile  of 
reconciliation.  Cf.  "  peace  in  heaven"  (Luke  19. 38.)  "  The 
uncreated  heaven  of  God,  though  in  itself  untroubled 
light,  yet  needed  a  pui.flcatlon  in  so  far  as  the  light  of 
love  was  obscured  by  theflre  of  wrath  against  sinful  man." 
IDKLrrseCH  in  Alford.]  Contrast  Revelation  12.  7-10. 
Christ's  atonement  had  the  effect  also  of  casting  Satan  out 
of  heaven  (Luke  10.  18;  John  12.  31;  cf.  ch.  2.  14).  Christ's 
body,  the  true  tabernacle  {notes,  ch.  8.  2;  9.  11),  as  bearing 
iur  Imputed  sin  (2  Corinthians  5.  21),  was  consecrated 
(John  17. 17, 19)  and  purified  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
to  be  the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man.  sacrifice— The 
plural  la  nsed  In  expressing  tbe  general  proposition, 
though  strictly  referring  to  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 
woe  for  all.  Paul  implies,  that  His  one  sacrifice,  by  its 
rs*tf»hl<!WB  excellency,  lx  equivalent  to  the  Levltlcal  many 
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sacrifices.  It,  though  but  one,  Is  manifold  hi  its  effect 
and  applicability  to  many.  34.  Resumption  more  fully 
of  the  thought,  "He  entered  In  once  into  the  holy  place," 
v.  12.  He  has  in  t>.  13, 14,  expanded  the  words  "  by  His  own 
blood,"  v.  12 ;  and  in  v.  15-23,  he  has  enlarged  on  "  an  Hlgft 
Priest  of  good  things  to  come."  not  .  .  .  Into  .  .  .  holy 
places  made  with  hands— as  was  the  Holy  of  holies  1e 
the  earthly  tabernacle  (note,  v.  11).  figures— copies  "of 
the  true"  holiest  place,  heaven,  the  original  archetype 
(ch.  8.  5).  Into  heaven  Itself— the  Immediate  presence  of 
the  invisible  God  beyond  all  the  created  heavens,  through 
which  latter  Jesus  passed  (note,  ch.  4. 14;  1  Timothy  6. 1(5) 
now — ever  since  His  ascension  in  the  present  economy  (cf. 
v.  26).  to  appear— to  present  Himself  ;  Greek,  "  to  bo 
made  to  appear.''  Mere  man  may  have  a  vision  through 
a  medium,  or  veil,  as  Moses  had  (Exodus  S3.  18,  20-28). 
Christ  alone  beholds  the  Father  without  a  veil,  and  Is  His 
perfect  Image.  Through  seeing  Him  only  can  we  see  the 
Father,  in  the  presence  of  God—  Greek,  "to  the  fact  of 
God."  The  saints  shall  hereafter  see  God's  face  in  Chrlct 
(Revelation  22.  4) :  the  earnest  of  which  is  now  given  (2 
Corinthians  3.  18).  Aaron,  the  Levitical  high  priest  for 
the  people,  stood  before  the  ark  and  only  saw  tbe  cloud,  the 
symbol  of  God's  glory  (Exodus  28.  30).  for  us—  in  our  be- 
half as  our  Advocate  and  Intercessor  (ch.  7.25;  Romans  S. 
34 ;  1  John  2. 1).  "  It  Is  enough  that  Jesus  should  sJiwo  Him- 
self for  us  to  the  Father:  the  sight  of  Jesus  satisfied  God 
in  our  behalf.  He  brings  before  the  face  of  God  no  offer- 
ing which  has  exhausted  Itself,  and,  as  only  sufficing  for 
a  time,  needs  renewal ;  but  He  himself  is  In  person,  by 
virtue  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  i.e.,  the  imperishable  life  of 
His  person,  now  and  for  ever  freed  from  death,  our  eter- 
nally present  offering  before  God."  [Dblitzsch  in  At- 
kobd.]  35.  As  In  v.  24,  Paul  said,  it  was  not  into  the 
typical,  but  the  true  sanctuary,  that  Christ  is  entered  ;  so 
now  he  says,  that  His  sacrifice  needs  not,  as  the  Levit- 
ical sacrifices  did,  to  be  repeated.  Construe, '  Nor  yet  did 
He  enter  for  this  purpose  that  He  may  offer  Himself  often," 
i.  e.,  present  Himself  in  the  presence  of  God,  as  the  hlgi 
priest  does  (Paul  uses  the  present  tense,  as  the  legal  servto* 
was  then  existing),  year  by  year,  on  the  day  of  ;>toiu 
ment,  entering  the  Holy  of  holies,  with— lit.,  "  In. 
blood  of  others — not  his  own,  as  Christ  did.  36.  tben — ir 
that  case,  must  .  .  .  have  suffered— rather  as  Greek 
"It  would  have  been  necessary  for  Him  often  to  suffer  "■ 
In  order  to  "offer"  (v.  25),  or  present  Himself  often  beforo 
God  In  the  heavenly  holiest  place,  like  the  legal  hlgl? 
priests  making  fresh  renewals  of  this  high  priestly  func- 
tion. He  would  have  had,  and  would  have  often  to  suffer. 
His  oblation  of  Himself  before  God  was  once  for  all  (i.  c, 
the  bringing  in  of  His  blood  Into  the  heavenly  Holy  of 
holies),' and  therefore  the  preliminary  suffering  was  once 
for  all.  since  the  foundation  of  the  world — The  con* 
tiuued  sins  of  men,  from  their  first  creation,  would  entail 
a  continual  suffering  on  earth,  and  consequent  oblation 
of  His  blood  in  the  heavenly  holiest  place,  since  the  foun- 
datum  of  the  world.  If  the  one  oblation  "  In  the  fulness  of 
time"'  were  not  sufficient.  Philo,  de  Man.,  p.  637,  shows 
that  the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews  offered  sacrifices  for 
the  whole  human  race.  "If  there  had  been  greater  elP- 
cacy  In  tbe  repetition  of  the  oblation,  Christ  necessarily 
would  not  have  been  so  long  promised,  but  would  have 
been  sent  immediately  after  the  foundation  of  the  world 
to  suffer,  and  offer  Himself  at  successive  periods."  [Gko- 
tius.]  now — as  the  case  Is.  once — for  all;  without  need 
of  renewal.  Rome's  fiction  of  an  dnbloody  sacrifice  in 
the  mass,  contradicts  her  assertion  that  the  Wood  of  Christ 
Is  present  in  the  wine;  and  also  confutes  her  assertion 
that  the  mass  is  propitiatory;  for,  if  unbloody.  It  cannot 
be  propitiatory  ;  for  wittwui  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  re- 
missixm  (v.  22).  Moreover,  the  expression  "  once"  for  all 
here,  and  in  v.  28,  and  ch.  10.  10,  12,  proves  the  falsity  of 
her  view  that  there  ts  a  continually-repeated  offering  a' 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  or  mass.  The  offering  of  Carta 
was  a  thing  oncedone  that  It  might  be  thought  of  for  evw 
(Note,  cf.  ch.  10. 12).  In  the  end  of  the  world—  Grenk.  "  al 
the  consummation  of  the  ages;"  the  winding  up  of  al-  th« 
previous  antes  from  the  foundation  of  the  world:  to  be  ft*!- 
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iow«d  by  a  new  age  (ch.  1. 1,  2).  The  last  age,  beyond 
which  uo  further  age  Is  to  be  expected  before  Christ's 
ipeedy  second  corning,  which  Is  the  complement  of  the 
dm  coming ;  lit.,  "  the  ends  of  the  ages ;"  Matthew  28. 20  is 
'At.,  'the  consummation  of  the  age,"  or  world  (singular; 
not  as  here,  plural,  age*).  Cf.  "  the  fulness  of  times," 
Epbeslans  1. 10.  appeared—  Greek,  "  been  manifested"  on 
aarth  (1  Timothy  3.  16;  1  Peter  1.  20).  English  Version  has 
joaibunded  three  distinct  Greek  verbs,  by  translating  all 
dike,  v.  24.  26,  28,  "  appear."  But,  in  v.  21,  it  is  "  to  present 
Simself,"  viz.,  before  God  in  the  heavenly  sanctuai~y ;  in  v. 
S6,  '  been  manifested"  on  earth:  in  v.  28,  "shall  be  seen" 
by  all,  and  especially  believers,  put  away  —  abolish; 
doing  away  sin's  power  as  well  by  delivering  men  from 
Its  guilt  and  penalty,  so  that  it  should  be  powerless  to 
condemn  men,  as  also  froni  its  yoke,  so  that  they  shall  at 
last  sin  no  more,  sin— Singular  number;  all  the  sins  of 
men  of  every  age  are  regarded  as  one  mass  laid  on  Christ. 
He  hath  not  only  atoned  for  all  actual  sins,  but  destroyed 
sin  itself.  John  1. 29,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  (not  merely  the  sins:  singular,  not  plural)  of 
the  world."  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself—  Greek,  "by 
(through)  Hisown sacrifice ;"  not  by  "  blood  of  others"  (v.  25). 
Alford  loses  this  contrast  In  translating,  "By  his  sacri- 
fice." S47.  as — inasmuch  as.  It  is  appointed—  Greek,  "  it 
U  laid  up  (as  our  appointed  lot),"  Colosslans  1.  5.  The 
word  "appointed"  (so  Hebrew  "Seth"  means)  in  the  case 
•f  man,  answers  to  "anointed"  In  the  ease  of  Jesus; 
therefore  "the  Christ,"  i.  e.,  the  anointed,  is  the  title  here 
given  designedly.  He  Is  the  representative  man;  and 
there  Is  a  strict  correspondence  between  the  history  of 
man  and  that  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  two  most  solemn 
facts  of  our  being  are  here  connected  with  the  two  most 
gracious  truths  of  our  dispensation,  our  death  and  Judg- 
ment answering  In  parallelism  to  Christ's  first  coming  to 
die  for  ns,  and  His  second  coming  to  consummate  our  sal- 
vation, once — and  no  more,  after  this  the  judgment — 
trie.,  at  Christ's  appearing,  to  which,  in  v.  28,  "judgment" 
in  thin  verse  Is  parallel.  Not  "after  this  comes  the 
aeavenly  glory."  The  intermediate  state  is  a  state  of  joy- 
©as,  or  else  agonizing  and  fearful  expectation  of  "Judg- 
aaent;"  after  the  judgment  comes  the /ull  and  final  state 
til  Joy  or  else  woe.  28.  Christ—  Greek,  "the  Christ;"  the 
representative  Man;  representing  all  men,  as  the  first 
Adam  did.  once  offered— not "  often,"  v.  25 ;  Just  as  "  men," 
»f  whom  He  is  the  representative  Head,  are  appointed  by 
God  once  to  die.  He  did  not  need  to  die  again  and  again 
for  each  individual,  or  each  successive  generation  of  men, 
tor  He  represents  all  men  of  every  age,  and  therefore 
needed  to  die  but  once  for  all,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  pen- 
alty of  death  incurred  by  all.  He  was  offered  by  the  Fa- 
ther, His  own  "eternal  Spirit"  (v.  14)  concurring;  as  Abra- 
ham spared  not  Isaac,  but  offered  him,  the  son  himself 
unresistingly  submitting  to  the  father's  will  (Genesis  22). 
to  bear  the  sins— Referring  to  Isaiah  53.  12,  "  He  bare  the 
sins  of  many,"  viz.,  on  Himself;  so  "  bear"  means,  Levitl- 
•us  24. 15;  Numbers  5.  31 ;  14.  34.  The  Greek  is  lit.  to  bear  up 
(1  Peter  2. 24).  "Our  sins  were  laid  on  Him.  When,  there- 
tore,  He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  He  bare  up  our  sins 
along  with  Him."  [Bengel.]  many— not  opposed  to  all, 
but  to  few.  He,  the  One,  was  offered  for  many ;  and  that 
«nce  for  all  (cf.  Matthew  20.  28).  appear— rather,  as  Greek, 
"  be  seen."  No  longer  in  the  alien  "  form  of  a  servant," 
but  in  His  own  proper  glory,  without — apart  from  ,  .  . 
separate  from  .  .  .  "sin."  Not  bearing  the  sin  of  many 
on  Him  as  at  His  first  coming  (even  then  there  was  no  sin 
tot  Him).  That  sin  has  been  at  His  first  coming  once  for 
all  taken  away,  so  as  to  need  no  repetition  of  His  sin 
offering  of  Himself  (v.  26).  At  His  second  coming  He  shall 
Have  no  more  to  do  with  sin.  look  for  him — with  waiting 
expectation  even  unto  the  end  (so  the  Greek).  It  is  translated 
"wa't  for'  in  Romans  8.  19,  23;  1  Corinthians  1.  7,  which 
9t*e>.  unto  salvation — to  bring  in  completed  salvation; 
redeeming  then  the  body  which  is  as  yet  subject  to  the 
»(»ndage  of  corruption.  Hence,  In  Phillpplans  3.  20  he 
»ys,  "  we  look  for  the  Saviouk."  Note,  Christ's  prophet- 
teal  office,  as  the  Divine  Teacher,  was  especially  exercised 
4&r  ng  H  s  earthly  ministry  ;  His  priestli/  is  now  from  His 


first  to  His  second  coming;  His  singly  offloe  shall  befall 
manifested  at,  and  after,  His  second  corning. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-39.  Conclusion  or  the  Foregoixq  ARQUKBjri 
Thb  Yearly  Recurring  Law  Sacrifices  cannot  Pk» 
fect  the  Worshipper,  but  Christ's  Oncb-fo*-ax* 
Offering  can.  Instead  of  the  dally  ministry  of  the  L*< 
vltlcal  priests,  Christ's  service  is  perfected  by  the  aat 
sacrifice,  whence  He  now  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God  m 
a  Priest-King,  nntil  all  His  foes  shall  be  subdued  untc 
Him.  Thus  the  new  covenant  (ch.  8.  8-12)  Is  inaugurated, 
whereby  the  law  Is  written  on  the  heart,  so  that  an  affar- 
lng  for  sin  Is  needed  no  more.  Wherefore  we  ought  to 
draw  near  the  Holiest  In  firm  faith  and  love ;  f£*rfnl  of 
the  awful  results  of  apostasy  ;  looking  for  the  recomp*»iiKe 
to  be  given  at  Christ's  coming.  1.  Previously  the  Mtuwv 
of  Christ's  offering  was  shown  ;  now  Is  shown  Its  perfec- 
tion as  contrasted  with  the  law  sacrifices,  haviag — In- 
asmuch as  it  has  but  "  the  shadow,  not  the  very  image,"' 
i. «.,  not  the  exact  likeness,  reality,  and  full  revelation, 
such  as  the  Gospel  has.  The  "image"  here  means  the 
archetype  (cf.  ch.  9.  24),  the  original,  solid  Image  [Bbngblj 
realizing  to  us  those  heavenly  verities,  of  which  the  law 
furnished  but  a  shadowy  outline  before.  Cf.  2  Corinthiann 
8.  13,  14,  18 ;  the  Gospel  Is  the  very  setting  forth  by  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  the  heavenly  realities  themselves,  out 
of  which  it  (the  Gospel)  Is  constructed.  8o  Altoko.  Ai 
Christ  is  "the  express  image  (Greek,  imprest)  of  the  Ba- 
ther's person"  (ch.  1.  8),  so  the  Gospel  Is  the  heavenly  ver- 
ities themselves  manifested  by  revelation— WW  heavenly 
very  archetype,  of  which  the  law  was  drawn  as  a  sketch,  or 
outline  copy  (ch.  8. 5).  The  law  was  a  continual  process  of 
acted  prophecy,  proving  the  Pi  vine  design  that  lta  coun- 
terparts should  come ;  and  proving  the  truth  of  kfeom 
counterparts  when  they  came.  Thus  the  imperfeev  and 
continued  expiatory  sacrifices  before  Christ  for*to.i,  and 
now  prove  the  reality  of,  Christ's  one  perfect  ant!  typical 
expiation,  good  things  to  come— {ch.  9. 11) —  bo  Imaging  to 
"  the  world  (age)  to  come."  Good  things  in  part  made  pr«s> 
ent  by  faith  to  the  believer,  and  to  be  fully  realised  here- 
after In  actual  and  perfect  enjoyment.  Lbssing  says,  "As 
Christ's  Church  on  earth  is  a  prediction  of  the  eoonoruy 
of  the  future  life,  so  the  Old  Testament  economy  is  a  pre- 
diction of  the  Christian  Church."  In  relation  to  the  tem- 
poral good  things  of  the  law,  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
good  things  of  the  Gospel  are  "  good  things  to  com*."  Co- 
losslans X  17  calls  legal  ordinances  "  the  shadow,"  and 
Christ  "the  body."  never — at  any  time  (t>.  U).  wttn  tbotse 
sacrifices — rather,  "with  the  same  sacrifices,  year  ay  yeur 
— ThlB  clause  In  the  Greek  refers  to  the  whole  sentenee,  not 
merely  to  the  words  "  which  they  the  prlesto  offered" 
(Greek,  "offer").  Thus  the  sense  is,  not  as  SngUsh  Ver- 
sion, but,  the  law  year  by  year,  by  the  repetition  of  the  scrttte 
sacrifices,  testifies  its  inability  to  perfect  the  worshippers,  vis., 
on  the  yearly  day  of  atonement.  The  "  daily"  sacrifices 
are  referred  to,  v.  11.  continually—  Greek,  "continuous- 
ly." Implying  that  they  offer  a  toilsome  and  Ineffectual 
"  continumw"  round  of  the  "same"  atonement-saerifioec 
recurriny  "year  by  year."  perfect — fully  meet  man's 
needs  as  to  justification  and  sanctlflcatlon  (Note,  ch.  9.  9). 
comers  thereunto  —  those  so  coming  unto  God,  vis.,  the 
worshippers  (the  whole  people)  coming  to  God  in  the  per- 
son of  their  representative,  the  high  priest.  ».  For— If 
the  law  could,  by  Its  sacrifices,  have  perfected  the  woi 
shippers,  they  —  the  sacrifices,  onee  purged  —  I r  they 
were  once  for  all  cleansed  (ch.  7.  27).  conscience  —  "con- 
sciousness of  sin"  (ch.  9. 9).  3.  But — So  far  from  those  sacri- 
fices ceasing  to  be  offered  (v.  2).  In,  Ac. — in  the  fact  of  their 
being  offered,  and  in  the  course  of  their  being  offered  on 
the  day  of  atonement.  Contrast  v.  17.  »  remtmbnutw- 
a  recalling  to  mind  by  the  high  priest's  confession,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  of  the  sins  both  of  each  past  year  and 
of  all  former  years,  proving  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice* 
of  former  years  were  not  felt  by  men's  conscience*  t« 
have  fully  atoned  for  former  sins;  In  fact,  the  expiation 
and  remission  were  only  legal  ar-»  typical  (v.  4,  11).    Tb» 
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iNwpei  remission,  on  the  contrary,  Is  so  complete,  that 
tma  *r»  "  remembered  no  more"  (v.  17)  by  God.    It  Is  un- 
iHMiof  to  *  forget"  this  once-for-all  purgation,  and  to  fear 
sn  account  of  "  former  sins"  (2  Peter  1.  9).    The  believer, 
snoe  tor  all  bathed,  needs  only  to  "wash"  his  hands  and 
*  fbet"  of  soils,  according  as  he  dally  contracts  them,  In 
Christ's  blood  (John  13.  10).    *.  For— Reason  why,  neoes- 
s»rtly,  there  Is  a  continually  recurring  "  remembrance  of 
vu"  In  the  legal  sacrifices  (t>.  3).     Typically,  "  the  blood 
*f  balls,"  Ac,  sacrificed,  had  power;  but  It  was  only  In 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  one  real  antltyplcal  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  they  had  no  power  in  themselves ;  they  were  not 
the  Instrument  of  perfect  vicarious  atonement,  but  an 
exhibition  of  the  need  of  it,  suggesting  to  the  faithful  Is- 
raelite the  sure  hope  of  coming  redemption,  according  to 
Uod's  promise,    take  away— "take  off."    The   Greek,  v. 
11,1s  stronger,  explaining  the  weaker  word  here,  "take 
»way  utterly."    The  blood  of  brutes  could  not  take  away 
lb«  sin  of  man.    A  man  must  do  that  {Notes,  ch.  9.  13-14). 
9.  Christ's  voluntary  self-offering,  in  contrast  to  those 
ln«ffl«lent  sacrifices,  Is   shown   to  fulfil  perfectly  "the 
will  of  God"  as  to  our  redemption  by  completely  atoning 
"  for  (our)  sins."    Wherefore — See  ng  that  a  nobler  than 
animal  sacrifices  was  needed  to  "  take  away  sins."   when 
be  coiuetli — Greek,  "  coming."    The  time  referred  to  is 
the  period  be/ore  His  entrance  into  the  world,  when  the 
inefficiency  of  animal  sacrifices  for  expiation  had  been 
proved.  [Tholdck.]    Or,  the  time  Is  that  between  Jesus' 
first  dawning  of  reason  as  a  child,  and  the  beginning  of 
His  public   ministry,  during  which,  being   ripened  In 
human  resolution,  He  was  intently  devoting  Himself  to 
the  doing  of  His  Father's  will.   (  Alfobd.]    But  the  time 
&I  "coming"  is  present;  not  "when  He  had  come,"  but 
"when  coming  into  the  world;"  so,  In  order  to  accord 
with    AL.roKD'8    view,    "the    world"    must   mean    His 
ruBLic  ministry:  when  coming,  or  about  to  come,  Into 
public.    The  Greek  verbs  are  in  the  past:  " sacrifice,  Ac, 
thou  didst  not  wish,  but  a  body  thou  didst  prepare  for 
me ;"  and,  "Lo,  I  am  come."    Therefore,  in  order  to  har- 
rnoul-/.e  these  times,  the  present  coming,  or  about  to  come, 
with  the  past,  "A  body  thou  didst  prepare  for  me,"  we 
must  either  explain  as  Alfobd,  or  else,  If  we  take  the 
period  to  be  be/ore  His  actual  arrival  In  the  world  (the 
earth)  or  incarnation,  we  must  explain  the  past  tenses  to 
refer  to  God's  purpose,  which  speaks  of  what  He  designed 
from  eternity  as  though  It  were  already  fulfilled,    "A 
hotly  thou  didst  prepare  in  thy  eternal  counsel."    This 
ircmN  to  me  more  likely  than  explaining  "coming  into 
the  world,"  coming  into  public,  or  entering  on  His  public 
ministry.    David,  in  Psalm  40.  (here  quoted),  reviews  his 
post  troubles  and  God's  having  delivered  him  from  them, 
*nd  his  consequent  desire  to  render  willing  obedience  to 
God  as  more  acceptable  than  sacrifices;   but  the  Spirit 
puts  Into  his  mouth  language  finding  its  partial  applica- 
tion to  David,  and  tts  full  realization  only  in  the  Divine 
*>D  of  David.    "  The  more  any  son  of  man  approaches  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  in  position,  or  office,  or  individual 
mptrltual  experience,  the    more    directly  may  his    holy 
••jreathlngN  in  the   power  of   Christ's  Spirit  be  taken  as 
-itterauoes  of  Christ  Himself.    Of  all  men,  the  prophet- 
ic lug    of    Israel   resembled    and    foreshadowed   Him  the 
laost."      Ai.FoiiTi.l     a   body  bast   thou    prepared   me— 
Qrfmk,  "  thou  didst  fit  for  me  a  body."    "In  thy  counsels 
<A««  dtdst  determine  to  make  for  me  a  body,  to  be  given  up 
t/>  death  M.i  a  sacrificial  victim."  [Wahl.]   In  the  Hebrew, 
I'tiiJin  40.  8,  it  Is  "  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened, "  or  "dug." 
IVrtinps  this  alludes  to  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  a 
Am  wiw  volunteers  to  remain  under  his  master  when  he  might 
w  free.    Christ's  assuming  a  human  body,  in  obedience  to 
'Jot?  Father's  will,  in  order  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave  (ch. 
I.  14),  «iu  virtually  the  same  act  of  voluntary  submission 
w»  srrvlce  as  that  of  a  slave  suffering  his  ear  to  be  bored 
■»y  hlx  znaster.     His  willing  obetliroce  lo  the  Father's  will  is 
what  is  dwelt  on  as  giving  especial  virtue  i<>  His  sacrifice 
(*.  7,  9,  10).    The  preparing,  or  Jilting  of  a  body  for  Him.  Is 
mat  with  a  view  to  His  mere  Incarnation,  but  to  His  ex- 
piatory aacriflc*  (v.  10),  as   the   contrast  to   "sacrifice  aud 
eflsrlng"  rsqulien,    cl.  also  Romans  7.  4;  Epuesiaus  2.  16; 
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Colossians  1.22.  More  probably  "opened  mine  ears.' 
means  opened  mine  inward  ear,  so  as  to  be  attentively 
obedient  to  what  God  wills  me  to  do,  vi*.,  to  assume  the 
body  He  has  prepared  for  me  for  my  sacrifice,  so  Job, 
Margin,  S3.  16 ;  36. 10  (doubtless  the  boring  of  a  slave's  tat 
was  the  symbol  of  such  willing  obedience) ;  Isaiah  60.  S, 
"  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine  ear,"  i.  e„  made  me  oh* 
diently  attentive  as  a  slave  to  his  master.  Others  some 
what  similarly  explain,  "  Mine  ears  hast  thou  digged,"  o. 
"fashioned,"  not  with  allusion  to  Exodus  21.  6,  but  to  the 
true  office  of  the  ear— a  willing,  submissive  attentton  to 
the  voice  of  God  (Isaiah  50.  4,  5).  The  forming  of  the  eai 
Implies  the  preparation  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  the  Incarnation ; 
this  secondary  idea,  really  in  the  Hebrew,  though  less 
prominent,  Is  the  one  which  Paul  uses  for  his  argument. 
In  either  explanation  the  idea  of  Christ  taking  on  Him 
the  form,  and  becoming  obedient  as  a  servant,  1b  Implied. 
As  He  assumed  a  body  in  which  to  make  His  self-sacri- 
fice, so  ought  we  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  (Bo- 
mans  12.1).  6.  burnt  offerings — Greek,  "whole  burnt 
offerings."  thou  haat  had  no  pleasure — as  If  these 
could  In  themselves  atone  for  sin :  God  had  pleasure  in 
(Greek,  "approved,"  or  "was  well  pleased  with")  them,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  an  act  of  obedience  to  His  positive 
command  under  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  as  having  an 
Intrinsic  efficacy  such  as  Christ's  sacrifice  had.  Contrast 
Matthew  3.  17.  7.  I  come— rather,  "  I  am  come"  (NoU,  ¥. 
6).  "Here  we  have  the  creed,  as  It  were,  of  Jesus:  lIam 
come  to  fulfil  the  law,  Matthew  5. 17;  to  preach,  Mark  1.38; 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  Luke  5.  32;  to  send  a  sword, 
and  to  set  men  at  variance,  Matthew  10.  34,  35 ,  I  cams 
down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
John  6.  38,  39  (so  here,  Psalm  40.  7,  8) ;  I  am  sent  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  Matthew  15.  24;  I  am  corns 
into  this  world  for  Judgment,  John  9.  39;  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 
John  10. 10;  to  save  what  had  been  lost,  Matthew  18.  L 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  Luke  19.  10;  ct  1 
Timothy  1. 15;  to  save  men's  lives,  Luke  9.56;  to  Bend  fire 
on  the  earth,  Luke  12.  49;  to  minister,  Matthew  20.  28;  a* 
"the  Light,"  John  12.  46;  to  bear  witness  unto  the  truth 
John  18.  37.'  See,  reader,  that  thy  Saviour  obtain  what 
He  aimed  at  In  thy  case.  Moreover,  do  thou  for  thy  part 
say,  why  thou  art  come  here?  Dost  thou,  then,  also,  do 
the  will  of  God?  From  what  time?  and  In  what  way?" 
[Bkngbl. J  When  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement 
were  presented  before  the  Lord,  that  goat  was  to  be  offered 
as  a  sin  offering  on  which  the  lot  of  the  Lord  should  fall; 
and  that  lot  was  lifted  up  on  high  in  the  hand  of  the  high 
priest,  and  then  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  which  was 
to  die ;  so  the  hand  of  God  determined  all  that  was  done  to 
Christ.  Besides  the  covenantor  God  with  man  through 
Christ's  blood,  there  was  another  covenant  made  by  the 
Faiher  with  the  Son  from  eternity.  The  condition  was, 
"  If  He  shall  make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  He  shall 
see  His  seed,"  Ac.  (Isaiah  53.  19).  The  Son  accepted  the 
condition,  "Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  [Bishop 
Pkarsoic.]  Oblation,  intercession,  and  benediction,  are 
His  three  priestly  offices.  In  the  volume,  Ac. — lit.,  "  the 
roll:"  the  parchment  MS.  being  wrapped  around  a  cylin- 
der headed  with  knobs.  Here,  the  Scripture  "volume' 
meant  Is  the  40th  Psalm.  "  By  this  very  passage  '  wrlttea 
of  me,'  I  undertake  to  do  thy  will  [viz.,  that  I  should  dls 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  In  order  that  all  who  believe 
may  be  saved,  not  by  animal  sacrifices,  v.  6,  but  by  my 
death]."  This  is  the  written  contract  of  Messiah  (cf.  Ne- 
hemlah  9.  38),  whereby  He  engaged  to  be  our  surety.  So 
complete  is  the  Inspiration  of  all  that  is  written,  so  great 
the  authority  of  the  Psalms,  that  what  David  says  li 
really  what  Christ  then  and  there  said.  8.  he— Christ 
sacrifice,  Ac— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings" (plural).  This  verse  combines  the  two  clauses  pre- 
viously quoted  distinctly,  v.  5,  6,  In  contrast  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  with  which  God  was  well  pleased.  9.  Then 
said  he— "At  that  time  (viz.,  when  speaking  by  Davli'e 
month  lu  the  40th  Psalm)  He  hath  said."  The  rejection 
of  the  legal  sacrifices  involves,  as  it*  concomitant,  the 
voluntary  offer  of  Jesus  to  make  the  self-sa»rifl*s  wltb 
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which  God  Is  well  pleased  (for,  Indeed,  It  was  God's  own 
"  will"  that  He  came  to  do  In  offering  It:  so  that  this  sacrl- 
toe  ootid  not  bnt  be  well  pleasing  to  God).    I  come— 
"  I  am  come."    taketh  away— "sets  aside  the  first,"  viz., 
"the  legal  system  of  sacrifices"   which  God  wills  not. 
the  wtond-"  the  will  of  God"  (v.  7,  9)  that  Christ  should 
redeem   us  by  His  self-sacrifice,    10.  By—  Greek,   "In." 
%o  "In,"  and  "through,"  occur  In  the  same  sentence, 
V  Jht*r  i.  22,  "Ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
fee  truth   through  the  Spirit."    Also,  1  Peter  1.  5,  In  the 
&~eak.     The   "en  (fulfilment   of)   which    will"    (cf.  the 
ue  of  in,  Epheslans  L  6,   "wherein    [In    which   grace] 
He  hath  made  us  accepted  In  the  Beloved"),  expresses 
the  originating  cause;    "through    the   offering  ...  of 
Christ,"  the  instrumental  or  mediatory  cause.    The  whole 
work  of  redemption  flows  from  "the  will"  of  God  the 
Father,  as  the  First  Cause,  who  decreed  redemption  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.    The  "will"    here 
iboulema)  Is  His  absolute  sovereign  will.    His  "goodwill" 
{eudokia)  Is  a  particular  aspect  of   it.    ate  sanctified— 
once  for  all,  and  as  our   permanent  state  (so  the  Greek). 
It  is  the  finished  work  of  Christ  In  having  sanctified  us 
(i.  e..  having  translated  us  from  a  state  of  unholy  aliena- 
tion Into  a  state  of  consecration  to  God,  having  "  no  more 
conscience  of  sin,"  v.  2)  once  for  all  and  permanently,  not 
i.iio  process  of  gradual  sanctlflcation,  which  Is  here  referred 
to.    live  body—"  prepared  "  for  Him  by  the  Father  (v.  5). 
As  the  atonement,  or  reconciliation,  is  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  (Leviticus  17. 11),  so  our  sanctification  (consecration 
to  God,  holiness  and  eternal  bliss)  is  by  the  body  of  Christ 
(Oolosalans  1.  22).    Alforu  quotes   the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  Communion  Service,  "that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be 
made  clean  by  His  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His 
most  precious  blood."    once  for  all— (Ch.  7.  27 ;  9. 12, 26,  28 ; 
ID.  12,  14.)    11.  And— A  new  point  of  contrast;  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  sacrifices,    priest— The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"high  priest."    Though  he  did  not  in  person  stand  "dally" 
offering  sacrifices,  he  did  so  by  the  subordinate  priests  of 
»Lom,  as  well  as  of  all  Israel,  he  was  the  representative 
.lead.    So  "  dally  "  Is  applied  to  the  high  priests  (ch.  7.  27). 
-taudeth— the  attitude  of  one  ministering;  in  contrast  to 
■  tat  down  on  the  right  haud  of  God,"  v.  12,  said  of  Christ ; 
the  posture  of  one  being  ministered  to  as  a  king,    which 
—Greek,  "  the  which,"  <.  e.,  of  Buch  a  kind  as.    take  away 
—utterly  ;  lit.,  strip  off  all  round.    Legal  sacrifices  might,  in 
part,  produce  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  yet  scarcely  even 
that  (Note,  v.  4);  but  entirety  to  strip  off  one's  guilt  they 
naver  could.    DJ.  this  man— Emphatic  (ch.  3.  3).    forever 
— Joined  In  English  Version  with  "offered  one  sacrifice;" 
offered  one  sacrifice,  the  efficacy  of  which  endures  for 
ever;  lit.,  continuously  (cf.  v.  14).    "The  offering  of  Christ, 
onoe  for  all  made,  will  continue  the  one  and  only  oblation 
tor  ever;  no  other  will  supersede  it."  [Bengel.]  The  mass, 
which  professes  to  be  the  frequent  repetition  of  one  and  the 
tame  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body,  Is  hence  disproved.  For  not 
only  Is  Christ's  body  one,  but  also  His  offering  is  one,  and 
that  inseparable  from  His  suffering  (ch.  9.  26).    The  mass 
would  be  much  the  same  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  which 
Paul  sets  aside  as  abrogated,  for  they  were  anticipations 
of  the  one  sacrifice,  Just  as  Rome  makes  masses  continua- 
tions of  it,  In  opposition  to  Paul's  argument,  A  repetition 
would  imply  that  the  former  once-for-all  offering  of  the 
one  sacrifice  was  imperfect,  and  so  would  be  dishonouring 
to  It  (v.  2,  18).    Verse  14,  on  the  contrary,  says,  "He  hath 
pmRFBOTKD  for  eveb  them  that  are  sanctified."  If  Christ 
offered  Himself  at  the  last  supper,  then  He  offered  Him- 
self again  on  the  cross,  and  there  would  be  two  offerings ; 
but  Paul  says  there  was  only  one,  once  for  all.    Cf.  Note,  ch. 
♦.  26.    English  Version  is  favoured  by  the  usage  In  this 
Epistle,  of  putting  the  Greek  "for  ever"  after  that  which 
It  qualifies.    Also  "one-sacrlfloe  for  ever,"  stands  In  con» 
trast  to  "  the  same  sacrifices  oftentimes  "  (v.  11).    Also,  1 
Corinthians  15.  26,  28,  agrees  with  v.  12, 13,  taken  as  English 
Vertton,  not  Joining,  as  Autgbd  does,  "for  ever"  with 
atti  aown,"  for  Jesus  Is  to  give  up  the  mediatorial  throne 
"  wh«a  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  Him,"  and  not  to 
•it  on   It  for  ever.    13.  expecting— "  waiting."     Awaiting 
in*  execution  of  His  Father's  will,  that  til  His  foes  should 


be  subjected  to  Him.  The  Son  wails  till  the  Father  snail 
"send  Him  forth  to  triumph  overall  His  foes."  He  Is  now 
sitting  at  rest  (v.  12),  Invisibly  reigning,  and  having  HU 
foes  virtually,  by  right  of  His  death,  subject  to  Him.  HU 
present  sitting  on  the  unseen  throne  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  His  coming  forth  to  subject  His  foes  openly. 
He  shall  then  come  forth  toa  visibly-manifested  kingdom 
and  conquest  over  his  foes.  Thus  He  fulfils  Psalm  110.  L 
This  agrees  with  1  Corinthians  15.  23-28.  He  is,  by  His 
Spirit  and  His  providence,  now  subjecting  His  foes  to 
Him  in  part  (Psalm  110).  The  subjection  of  His  foes  fully 
shall  be  at  his  second  advent,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
general  Judgment  (Revelation  19.  and  20.);  then  comes  the 
subjection  of  Himself  as  Head  of  the  Church  to  the  Father 
(the  mediatorial  economy  ceasing  when  its  end  shall  have 
been  accomplished),  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  Eastern 
conquerors  used  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  the  vanquished, 
as  Joshua  did  to  the  five  kings.  So  Christ's  total  and  ab- 
solute conquest  at  His  coming  Is  symbolized,  be  made 
hit  footstool— lit.,  "be  placed  (rendered)  footstool  of  His 
feet."  his  enemies — Satan  and  Death,  whose  strength 
consists  in  "  sin  ;"  this  being  taken  away  (v.  12),  the  power 
of  the  foes  Is  taken  away,  and  their  destruction  necessarily 
follows.  14.  For— The  sacrifice  being  "for  ever"  In  its 
efficacy  (v.  12)  needs  no  renewal.  "  For,"  &c.  them  that 
are  sanctified— rather  as  Greek,  "them  that  are  being  sanc- 
tified." The  sanctification  (consecration  to  God)  of  the 
elect  (1  Peter  1.  2)  believers  is  perfect  in  Christ  once  for  all 
(Note,  v.  10).  (Contrast  the  law,  ch.  7. 19;  9.  9;  10. 1.)  The 
development  of  that  sanctification  is  progressive.  15.  Th« 
Greek  has  "moreover,"  or  "now."  is  a  witness — of  the 
truth  which  I  am  setting  forth.  The  Father's  witness 
is  given  ch.  5.  10.  The  Son's,  ch.  10.  5.  Now  is  added  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  called  accordingly  "the  Spirit  of  grace," 
v.  29.  The  testimony  of  all  Three  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion (v.  18).  for  after  that  he  hal  said,  Ac— The  con- 
clusion to  the  sentence  is  in  v.  17,  "After  He  had  said  be- 
fore, This  is  the  covenant  that  1  will  make  with  them 
(with  the  house  of  Israel,  ch.  8.  10;  here  extended  to  the 
spiritual  Israel),  Ac,  saith  the  Lord;  I  will  put  (lit.,  giving, 
referring  to  the  giving  of  the  law;  not  now  as  then,  giving 
into  the  hands,  but  giving)  my  laws  Into  their  hearts  (mind, 
ch.  8. 10)  and  In  their  minds  (hearts,  ch.  8.  10) ;  I  will  inscribe 
(so  the  Greek)  them  (here  he  omits  the  addition  quoted  In 
ch.  8. 10,  11,  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  Ac,  and  they  shall  not 
leach  every  man  his  neighbour,  Ac),  and  (i.  e.,  after  He  had 
said  the  foregoing.  He  then  adds)  their  sins,  Ac,  will  I  re- 
member no  more."  The  great  object  of  the  quotation  here 
is,  to  prove  that,  there  being  in  the  Go.tpel  covenant  "bb- 
jiission  of  sins"  (v.  17),  there  Is  no  more  need  of  a  sacrifice 
for  sins.  The  object  of  the  same  quotation  In  ch.  8. 8-13  U 
to  show  that,  there  being  a  "  new  covenant,"  the  old  U 
antiquated.  18.  where  remission  of  these  Is — as  there  U 
under  the  Gospel  covenant  (v.  17).  "  Here  ends  the  finals 
(ch.  10. 1-18)  of  the  great  tripartite  arrangement  (ch.  7. 1-25; 
7.  26  to  9. 12 ;  9. 13  to  10. 18)  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Epistle. 
Its  great  theme  was  Christ  a  High  Priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchlsedec.  What  it  is  to  be  e  high  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchlsedec  is  set  forth,  ch.  7.  1-25,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Aaronlc  order.  That  Christ,  however,  at 
High  Priest,  is  Aaron's  antitype  In  the  true  holy  place,  by 
virtue  of  His  self-sacrifice  here  on  earth,  and  Mediator  of 
a  better  covenant,  whose  essential  character  the  old  only 
typified,  we  learn,  ch.  7.  26  to  9.  12.  And  that  Christ's  self- 
sacrifice,  offered  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  Is  of  everlas* 
lng  power,  as  contrasted  with  the  unavailing  cycle  of  legal 
offerings,  is  established  In  the  third  part,  ch.  9. 13  to  10.  18; 
the  first  half  of  this  last  portion  [ch.  9. 13-28],  showing  that 
both  our  present  possession  of  salvation,  and  our  future 
completion  of  it,  are  as  certain  to  us  as  that  He  Is  wlia 
God,  ruling  as  a  Priest  and  reigning  as  a  King,  once  more 
to  appear,  no  more  as  a  bearer  of  our  sins,  but  In  glory  ac 
a  Judge.  The  second  half,  oh.  10. 1-18,  reiterating  the  mala 
position  of  the  whole,  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
grounded  on  His  offering  of  Himself— its  kingly  character 
its  eternal  accomplishment  of  Its  end,  confirmed  by  Psalm 
40  and  HW.,  and  Jeremiah  31."  [Delitzsch  in  Auobd.]  lfe 
Here  beg'us  the  third  and  last  division  oi  the  Epistle* ;  mj> 
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iut\  -now  whilst  waiting  /or  the  Jerri's  second  advent.  Re- 
<aiapilon  uud  expansion  of  the  exhortation  (ch.  4.  14-16; 
it  v.  22,  23  here)  wherewith  he  closed  the  first  part  of  the 
Epistle,  preparatory  to  his  great  doctrinal  argument, 
aetjliming  oh.  7. 1.  boldness — "  free  confidence,"  grounded 
oa  taa  consciousness  that  our  sins  have  been  forgiven,  to 
*mt*r—iit.,  "as  regards  the  entering."  by— Qreek,  "In;"  It 
la  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  that  our  boldness  to  enter  Is 
grounded.  Cf.  Ejfhesiaus  S.  12,  "  In  whom  we  have  bold- 
ness and  acceus  with  confidence."  It  la  His  having  once 
foi  all  entered  as  oar  Forerunner  (ch.  6.  20)  and  High 
Priest  (v.  21),  making  atonement  for  us  with  His  blood, 
which  Is  continually  there  (ch.  12.  24)  before  God,  that 
give**  us  confident  access.  No  priestly  caste  now  mediates 
between  the  sinner  and  his  Judge.  We  may  come  boldly 
with  loving  confidence,  not  with  slavish  fear,  directly 
through  Christ,  the  only  mediating  Priest.  The  minister 
Is  not  officially  nearer  God  than  the  layman ;  nor  can  the 
latter  serve  God  at  a  distance  or  by  deputy,  as  the  natural 
man  would  like.  Each  must  come  for  himself,  and  all  are 
accepted  when  they  come  by  the  new  and  living  way 
opened  by  Christ.  Thus  all  Christians  are,  In  respect  to 
access  directly  to  God,  virtually  high  priests  (Revelation 
1.  6).  They  draw  nigh  In  and  through  Christ,  the  only 
proper  High  Priest  (ch.  7.25).  30.  which— The  antecedent 
In  the  Greek  Is  "the  entering;"  not  as  English  Version, 
"  way."  Translate,  "  Which  (entering)  He  has  consecrated 
(not  as  though  It  were  already  existing,  but  has  been  the 
first  to  optn,  rWAUGUBATKD  as  a  new  thing ;  Note,  ch.  9.  18, 
where  the  Greek  is  the  same)  for  us  (as)  a  new  (Oreek,  re- 
cent; recently  opened,  Romans  16.  25,  26)  and  living  way" 
(not  like  the  lifeless  way  through  the  law  offering  of  the 
olood  of  dead  victims,  bat  real,  vital,  and  of  perpetual 
efficacy,  because  the  living  and  life-giving  Saviour  Is  that 
way.  It  Is  a  living  hope  that  we  have,  producing  not  dead, 
but  living,  works).  Christ,  the  first-fruits  of  our  nature, 
has  ascended,  and  the  rest  Is  sanctified  thereby.  "  Christ's 
ascension  Is  our  promotion ;  and  whither  the  glory  of  the 
Head  hath  preceded,  thither  the  hope  of  the  body,  too,  is 
called."  [Lbo.]  the  veil— As  the  veil  had  to  be  passed 
through  In  order  to  enter  the  holiest  place,  so  the  weak, 
human  sufferlng./lM/»(ch.5. 7)  of  Christ's  humanity  (which 
veiled  His  Godhead)  had  to  be  passed  through  by  Him  In 
entering  the  heavenly  holiest  place  lor  us;  In  putting  off 
His  rent  flesh,  the  temple  veil.  Its  type,  was  simultaneously 
rent  from  top  to  bottom  (Matthew  27.  51).  Not  His  body, 
but  His  weak  suffering  flesh,  was  the  veil ;  His  body  was 
the  temple  (John  2. 19).  91.  High  Priest— As  a  different 
Oreek  term  (archiereus)  Is  used  always  elsewhere  in  this 
Epistle  for  "High  Priest,"  translate  as  Oreek  here,  "A 
Great  Priest;"  one  who  is  at  once  King  and  "Priest  on  His 
throne"  (Zecharlah  6. 18);  a  royal  Priest,  and  a  priestly 
King.  htoM  of  God — the  spiritual  house,  the  Church, 
made  up  of  believers,  whose  home  Is  heaven,  where  Jesus 
now  is  (oh.  12.  22,  23).  Thus,  by  "  the  house  of  God,"  over 
which  Jesus  Is,  heaven  is  Included  In  meaning,  as  well  as 
the  Church,  whose  home  It  is.  •-»».  (Ch.  4.  16;  7.  19.)  with 
a  true  b«art— without  hypocrisy;  "In  truth,  and  with  a 
perfect  heart;"  a  heart,  thoroughly  Imbued  with  "the 
truth"  (v.  26).  full  assurance— (Ch.  6.  11)— With  no  doubt 
as  to  our  acceptance  when  coming  to  God  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  As  "faith"  occurs  here,  so  "  hope,"  and  "  love,"  v. 
23,  24.  sprinkled  from — I.  e.,  sprinkled  so  as  to  be  cleansed 
from,  evtl  conscience — a  consciousness  of  guilt  unatoned 
for,  and  uncleansed  away  (t>.  2;  ch.  9.  9).  Both  the  hearts 
and  the  bodies  are  cleansed.  The  legal  purifications  were 
with  blood  of  animal  victims  and  with  water,  and  could 
only  cleanse  the/t«*A  (ch.  9.  18,  21).  Christ's  blood  purines 
the  heart  and  conscience.  The  Aaronlc  priest,,  in  entering 
the  holy  place,  washed  with  water  (ch.  9.  19)  In  the  brazen 
laver.  Believers,  as  priests  to  God,  are  once  for  all  washed 
In  bodt  (as  distinguished  from  "hearts")  at  baptism.  As 
we  have  an  immaterial,  and  a  material  nature,  the  cleans- 
ing of  both  Is  expressed  by  "  heart*"  and  body,"  the  Inner 
*nd  the  outer  man;  so  the  whole  man,  material  and  Ira- 
■aatertal.  The  baptism  of  the  body,  however,  is  not  the 
oust*  putting  away  of  material  filth,  nor  an  act  operating 
ay  Intrinsic  efficacy,  but  the  sacramental  seal,  applied  to 
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the  outer  man,  of  a  spiritual  washing  (1  Peter  X.  JS) 
"  Body"  (not  merely  "  flesh,"  the  earn.al  part,  as  2  Corinth- 
ians 7. 1)  includes  the  whole  material  man,  which  need! 
cleansing,  as  being  redeemed,  as  well  as  the  soul.  Th« 
body,  once  polluted  with  sin,  is  washed,  so  as  to  be  fitted 
like  Christ's  holy  body,  and  by  His  body,  to  be  spiritually 
a  pure  and  living  offering.  On  the  "pure  water,"  th» 
symbol  of  consecration  and  sanctlflcation,  ct  John  19.  84; 
1  Corinthians  6.11;  1  John  5.  6;  Ezeklel  36.  25.  The  perfect! 
"  having  .  .  .  hearts  sprinkled  .  .  .  body  (the  Oreek  Is  sin- 
gular) washed,"  Imply  a  continuing  state  produced  by  a 
once-for-all  accomplished  act,  vit.,  our  Justification  by 
faith  through  Christ's  blood,  and  consecration  to  God, 
sealed  sacramentally  by  the  baptism  of  our  body.  8S. 
Ch.  3.6,14;  4.14.  profession— Greek,  "confession."  6M 
faith— rather  as  Oreek, "  our  hope;"  which  Is  Indeed  faith 
exercised  as  to  the  future  Inheritance.  Hope  rests  on 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  quickens  faith,  and  is  the 
ground  of  our  bold  confession  (1  Peter  3.  15).  Hope  Is  simi- 
larly (v.  22)  connected  with  purification  (1  John  8.  3).  with- 
out wavering— without  declension  (ch.  8. 14),  "steadteat 
nnto  the  end."  he— God  Is  faithful  to  his  promises  (ch.  6. 
17,  18;  11. 11;  12.  26,  28;  1  Corinthians  1.  9;  10.  13;  1  Thessa- 
lonians  5.  24;  2  Thessalonlans  3.  3;  see  also  Christ's  prom- 
ise, John  12.  26),  but  man  Is  too  often  unfaithful  to  his 
duties.  84.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Iwpe  and  love  follow  faith; 
the  Pauline  triad  of  Christian  graces,  consider— with 
the  mind  attentively  fixed  on  "one  another"  (Note,  ch.  3. 
1),  contemplating  with  continual  consideration  the  cha- 
racters and  wants  of  cur  brethren,  so  as  to  render  mutual 
help  and  counsel.  CI.  "consider,"  Psalm  41. 1,  and  eh.  12. 
15,  "(All)  looking  diligently  lest  any  fail  of  the  grace  of 
God."  to  provoke—  Qreek,  "  with  a  view  to  provoking  unto 
love,"  Instead  of  provoking  to  hatred,  as  is  too  often  th* 
case.  5*5.  assembling  of  ourselves  together— The  Greek, 
episunagoge.  Is  only  found  here  and  2  Thessalonlans  2. 1 
(the  gathering  together  of  the  elect  to  Christ  at  His  com- 
ing, Matthew  24.  81).  The  assembling  or  gathering  of  our- 
selves for  Christian  communion  in  private  and  public,  Is 
an  earnest  of  our  being  gathered  together  to  Him  at  Hi* 
appearing.  Union  is  sti  9ngth;  continual  assemblings  to- 
gether beget  and  foster  iw,  and  give  good  opportunities 
for  "provoking  to  good  works,"  by  "exhorting  one  an- 
other" (ch.  8. 13).  Ignatius  says,  "When  ye  frequently, 
and  In  numbers  meet  together,  the  powers  of  Satan  art 
overthrown,  and  his  mischief  Is  neutralized  by  your  llse- 
mlndedness  in  the  faith."  To  neglect  such  au;emblinga 
together  might  end  in  apostasy  at  last.  He  avoids  tht 
Oreek  term  sunagoge,  as  suggesting  the  Jewish  synagogue 
meetings  (cf.  Revelation  2.  9).  m  the  manner  of  some  la 
— "manner,"  i.  e.,  habit,  custom.  This  gentle  expression 
proves  he  is  not  here  as  yet  speaking  of  apostasy,  the  day 
approaching— This,  the  shortest  designation  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  coming,  occurs  only  in  1  Corinthians  8. 18;  a 
confirmation  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  Epistle. 
The  Church  being  in  all  ages  kept  uncertain  how  soo« 
Christ  is  coming,  the  day  is,  and  has  been,  In  each  age, 
practically  always  near;  whence,  believers  ha^e  bees, 
called  on  always  to  be  watching  for  it  as  nigh  at  band. 
The  Hebrews  were  now  living  close  upon  oae  of  thost 
great  types  and  foretastes  of  it,  the  destruction  of  Jero» 
salem  (Matthew  24.),  "  the  bloody  and  fiery  dawn  of  tht 
great  day;  that  day  is  the  day  of  days,  the  ending  day  of 
all  days,  the  settling  day  of  all  days,  the  day  of  the  pro- 
motion of  time  into  eternity,  the  day  which,  for  tht 
Church,  breaks  through  and  breaks  off  the  night  of  the 
present  world"  fI)Ki-iTZSCH<n  A  lfokd].  5*6.  Cf.  on  th  sand 
following  verses,  ch.  6.  4,  Ac.  There  the  warning  was; 
that  if  there  be  not  diligence  In  progressing  a  falling  off 
will  take  place,  and  apostasy  may  ensue  :  here  It  Is,  that  1/ 
there  be  lnkewarmness  in  Christian  communion,  apostasy 
may  ensue.  If  we  sin— Oreek  present  participle:  if  web* 
found  sinning,  i.e.,  not  isolated  acts,  but  a  state  of  §'n, 
(Auord.]  A  violation  not  only  of  the  law,  bnt  of  tnt 
whole  economy  of  the  New  Testament  (v.  2H,  29).  wtl», 
fully  —  presumptuously,  Greek  "willingly."  After  re- 
ceiving "fall  knowledge  (so  the  Oreek, cf.  I  Timothy  2  41  of 
the  truth,"  by  having  been  "enlightened."  m.c.  l>yhsvi>it 
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•touted'    a  certain  measure  even  of  grace  of  "the  Holy 
Uhoat"  (the  8plrit  of  truth,  John  14.17;  and  "the  Spirit 
uf«raoe,"t>.  29):  to  fall  away  {bb  "sin  "  here  means,  ch.  3. 12, 
n ;  cf.  ch.  8.  6)  and  apostatize  (ch.  3. 12)  to  Judaism  or  in- 
fidelity, la  not  a  sin  of  ignorance,  or  error  ("  out  of  the  way," 
'he  result)  of  Infirmity,  but  a  deliberate  tinning  against 
tta*  Spirit  (v.  29;  ch.  5.  2):  tuch  sinning,  where  a  con- 
wiousness  of  Gospel  obligations   not  only  was,  but  Is 
,5rwB«ut:  a  winning  presumptuously  and  perseveringly 
gainst  Christ's  redemption  for  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  grace 
in  ok.    "  He  only  who  stands  high  can  fall  low.    A  lively 
psference  in  the  soul  to  what  is  good  is  necessary  in  order 
4o  be  thoroughly  wicked ;  hence,  man  can  be  more  repro- 
bate than  the  beast*,  and  the  apostate  angels  than  apos- 
tate man."    [Thoi.UOK.]    reraalneth  no  more  sacrifice — 
For  there  is  but  onk  Sacrifice  that  can  atone  for  sin ;  they, 
a  tar  having  fully  known  that  sacrifice,  deliberately  rejeot 
li*    %7.  a  certain— an  extraordinary  and  indescribable. 
The  indefluiteness,  as  of  something  peculiar  of  its  kind, 
makes  the  description  the  more  terrible  (cf.  Greek,  James 
L  18).    looking  for— "  expectation :"  a  later  sense  of  the 
Greek.    ALVOiiD  strangely  translate*,  as  the  Greek  usually 
means  elsewhere,  "reception."     The  transition  is  easy 
fiom  "giving  a  reception  to"  something  or  some  one,  to 
looking  for.     Contrast  the  "expecting"  (the  very  same 
Greek  as  here),  v.  13,  which  refutes  Alford.    fiery  indig- 
nation— lit.,  "  zeal  of  fire."    Fire  is  personified  :  glow  or 
ardour  of  fire,  «.e.,of  Him  who  Is  "a  consuming  fire." 
devour— continually.    5*8.  Cf.  ch.  2.  2,  8;  12.  25.    despised 
—"set  at  naught"  [Autokd]:  utterly  and  heinously  vio- 
lated, not  merely  some  minor  detail,  but  the  whole  law 
and  covenant,  as  ex.  gr.,  by  idolatry  (Deuteronomy  17.  2-7). 
Bo  h«>re  apostasy  answers  to  such  an  utter  violation  of  the 
old  covenant,    died—  Greek,  "dies  :"  the  normal  punish- 
ment of  such  transgression,  then  still  in  force,    -without 
men  y— lit.,  mercies:  removal  out  of  the  pale  of  mitigation, 
or  a  respite  of  his  doom,     under — on  the  evidence  of.  39. 
>orer — Greek,  "worse,"  viz.,  "  punishment "  (lit.,  vengeance) 
than  any  mere  temporal  punishment  of  the  body,    sup- 
pose  ye — an  appeal  to  the  Hebrews'  reason  and  conscience. 
thought  worthy— by  God  at  the  judgment,     trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God — by  "wilful  "  apostasy.    So  he 
treads  under  foot  God  Himself  who  "glorified  His  Son  as 
*n  high  priest"  (ch.  5.  5;  6.6).     an  unholy  thing— lit., 
'"common,"  as  opposed  to  "  sanctified."    No  better  than 
the  bloo»?  of  a  common  man,  thus  involving  the  conse- 
quence that  Christ,  in  claiming  to  be  God,  was  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  and  so  deserved  to  die !    wherewith  lie  -wag 
sanctified— for  Christ  died  even  for  him.     "Sanctified," 
In  the  fullest  sense,  belongs  only  to  the  saved  elect.    But 
in  some  sense  It  belongs  also  to  those  who  have  gone  a 
far  way  in  Christian  experience,  and  yet  fall  away  at  last. 
The  higher  such  a  one's  past  Christian  experiences,  the 
deeper  his  fall,    done  despite  unto — by  repelling  in  fact: 
as  "  blasphemy  "  is  despite  in  words  (Mark  3.  29).    "  Of  the 
Jews  who  became  Christians  and  relapsed  to  Judaism,  we 
find  from  the  history  of  Ukikl,  Acosta,  that  they  required 
a  blasphemy  agalust  Chi'st.    They  applied  to  Him  epi- 
thets used  against  Molech     the  adulterous  branch,'"  &o. 
[THOLUCK.]    the  Spik-lt  ot  grace— the  Spirit  that  confers 
grace.    "  He  who  does  not  accept  the  benefit,  insults  Him 
who  confers  it.    He  hath  made  thee  a  sou:  wilt  thou  be- 
oomeaslave?    He  has  come  to  take  up  His  abode  with 
thee;  but  thou  art  Introducing  evil  Into  thyself."  (Chrys- 
aeTOM.]     "It  is  the  curse  of  evu  eternally  to  propagate 
*vll :  so,  for  him  who  profanes  the  Christ  wilhmd  him,  and 
blasphemes  the  Christ  within  him,  there  is  subjectively  no 
renewal  of  a  change  of  mind  (ch.  6.  6),  and  objectively  no 
new  sacrifice  for  sins"  (ch.  10.  26).    [THOItJCK.]    30.  him— 
God,  who  enters  no  empty  threats,    vengeance  beloug- 
eth  unto  me- -Greek,  -'To  me  belongeth  vengeance:"  ex- 
s«tly  according  with  Paul's  quotation,  Romans  12.  19,  of 
-ha  saaie  text.     Lord  shall  Judge  his  people — in  grace, 
or  else  auger,  according  as  each  deserves:  here,  "judge," 
30  as  to  punish  the  reprobate  apostate  ;  there,  "judge,"  so 
3M  to  Interpose  in  behalf  of,  and  save  His  people  (Deuter- 
aoocuy  32.  36).    31.  fearful  ...  to  fall  into  the  hands,  dec. 
-It  Jo  good  like  David  to  fall  into  the  hatuts  of  God.  rather 


than  man,  when  one  does  so -with  filial  faith  In  his  flitter* 
love,  though  God  rJuistises  him.     "It  is  fearful"  to  (nil 
Into  His  hands  as  a  reprobate  and  presumptuous  sinne* 
doomed  to  His  Just  vengeance  as  Judge  (v.  27).    living 
God— therefore  able  to  punish  for  ever  (Matthew  10.  2S\ 
351.  As  previously  he  has  warned  thein  by  ttie  awful  emi 
of  apostates,  so  here  he  stirs  them  up   by  the  rein 
brance  of  their  own  former  faith,  patience,  and  se)f-Hh» 
rlflcing  love.    So  Revelation  2.  3,  4.    call  to  remembraExi* 
—habitually :  so  the  present  tense  means.    illuminated 
— "  enlightened :"  come  to  "  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ' 
(v.  26)  in  connection  with  baptism  (Note,  ch.  6. 4).    In  spir- 
itual baptism,  Christ,  who  Is  "the  Light,"  is  put  on.    "Ob 
the  one  hand,  we  are  not  to  sever  the  sign  and  the  grace 
signified  where  the  sacrifice  truly  answers  Its  designs ;  on 
the  other,  the  glass  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  liquor, 
nor  the  sheath  for  the  sword."    [Bkngku]    fight  of— i.  c. 
consisting  of  afflictions.   33.  The  persecutions  here  referrc-d 
to  seem  to  have  been  endured  by  the  Hebrew  Christians 
at  their  first  conversion,  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  als*j 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  Jews  in  every  city  inciting 
the  populace  and  the  Roman  authorities  against  Chris- 
tians,   gazing-stock—  as  in  a  tlieatre  (so  the  Greek) :  often 
used  as  the  place  of  punishment  in  tuc  presence  of  tha 
assembled  multitudes.     Acts  19.  29;    1  Corinthians  4.  9, 
"Made  a  theatrical  spectacle  to  the  world."    ye  became — 
of  your  own  accord :  attesting  your  Christian  sympathy 
with  your  suffering  brethren,    companion*  of— sharers 
in  affliction  with.     34.   ye  had  compassion   on   me  in 
my  bonds— The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  omit "  me,"  and 
read,  "Ye  both  sympathized  with  t/tose  in  bonds  (answer- 
ing to  the  last  clause  of  v.  33;   cf.  ch.  13.  3,  23;   6.  10),  and 
accepted  (so  the  Greek  Is  translated  ch.  11.  35)  with  joy 
(James  1.2;  joy  in  tribulations,  as  exercising  faith  and 
other  graces,  Romans  5.  3;  and  the  pledge  of  the  coming 
glory,  Matthew  5. 12)  the  plundering  of  your  (own)  goods" 
(answering  to  the  first  clause  of  v.  33).    In  yourselves— 
The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "in:"  translate,  "Knowing  that ya 
have  for  (or  to)  yourselves."    better — a  heavenly  (ch.  11. 
16).     enduring — not  liable  to  spoiling,     substance — pos- 
session:  peculiarly  our  own,  if  we  will  not  cast  away  oui 
birth-right.     35-37.    Consequent  exhortation    to    confi- 
dence and  endurance,  as  Christ  is  soon  coming.     C«nt 
not  away — Implying  that  they  now  have  "confidence," 
and  that  it  will  not  withdraw  of  itself,  unless  they  "  cast 
it  away"   wilfully  (cf.  ch.  3.   14).    which—  Greek,  "  tha 
which:"    Inasmuch  as   being  such  as.     hath— present 
tense :  it  is  as  certain  as  if  you  had  it  in  your  hand  (t>.  87) 
It  hath  in  reversion,     recompense  of  reward — of  grat* 
not  of  debt :  a  reward  of  a  kind  which  no  mercenary  sell 
seeker  would  seek :  holiness  will  be  its  owu  reward  ;  sell- 
devoting  unselfishness  for  Christ's  sake  will  be  its  own 
rich  recompense  (Note,  ch.  2.  2;   11.  26).     30.   patience— 
Greek,    "waiting    endurance,"    or  "enduring    persever- 
ance:"  the  kindred  Greek  verb  in  the  LXX.,  Habakkuk 
2,8,  is  translated,  "Wait  for  it"  (of.  James 5.  7).    after  ye 
have  done   the   will    of  God — "that   whereas  ye   hava 
done  the  will  of  God"  hitherto  (v.  32-35),  ye  may  now  show 
also  patient,  persevering  endurance,  and  so  "receive  the 
promise,"  i.  c,  the  promised   reward:    eternal  life  ar,d 
bliss  commensurate  with  our  work  of  faith  and  love  (cU. 
6.  10-12).    We  must  not  only  do,  but  also  suffer  (1  Peter  i 
19).    God  first  uses  the  active  talents  of  His  servants ;  the  a 
polishes  the  other  side  of  tha  stone,  making  the  passict 
graces  shine,  patience,  meekness,  &c.     It  may  be  also  trans- 
lated, "That  ye  may  do  the  will  of  God,  and  receive,"  &c 
[Alford]:     patience"  itself  is  a  further  and  a  persever 
ing  doing  o    "God's  will ;"  otherwise  it  would  be  profit- 
less and  no  real  grace  (Matthew  7.  21).     We  should  lock, 
not  merely  for  individual   bliss  now  and  at  death,  but 
for  the  great  and  general  consummation  of  bliss  of  all 
saints,  both  in  body  and  soul.    37,  38.  Encouragement  to 
patient  endurance  by  consideration  of  the  shortness  oi 
the  time  till  Christ  shall  come,  and  God's  rejection  of  hina 
that  draws  back,  taken  from  Habakkuk  2.  3,  4.    a  litis* 
while — (John  16.  16.)      he    that    shall    tome-Jit,    "  tin 
Comer."    In  Habakkuk,  it  Is  the  vision  that  Is  said  to  tie 
about  to  come.    Christ,  oelng  tiie  grand  and  u)Mm«t*0Bl» 
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ject  of  all  prophetical  vision,  Is  here  made  by  Panl,  under 
Inspiration,  the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  prophecy  by  Habak- 
kuk, in  its  final  and  exhaustive  fulfilment.  38.  Just— The 
oldest  MSS.  and  Vutgale  read,  "  my  Just  man."    God  is  the 
speaker:  "  He  who  is  Just  In  my  sight."    Bengel  trans- 
lates, "The Just  shall  live  by  my  faith."  answering  to  the 
Hebrew,  Habakkuk  2.  4.,  lit.,  "the  Just  shall  live  by  the 
faith  of  Him,"  viz.,  Christ,  the  final  subject  of  "  the  vision," 
who  "will  not  lie,"  i.  e„  disappoint.    Here  not  merely 
the  first  beginning,  as  In  Galatians  3. 11,  but  the  continu- 
ance, of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Justified  man  is  referred  to, 
as  opposed  to  declension  and  apostasy.    As  the  Justified 
man  receives  his  first  spiritual  life  by  faith,  so  it  is  by 
faith  that  he  shall  continue  to  live  (Luke  4.  4).    The  faith 
meant  here  is  that  fully  developed  living  trust  in  the  un- 
seen (ch.  11.  1)  Saviour,  which  can  keep  men  steadfast 
amidst  persecutions   and   temptations   (v.  34-36).    but— 
Greek,  "and."    If  any   man   draw  back— So  the   Greek 
admits:  though  it  might  also  be  translated,  as  Alford 
approves,  "if  he  (the  just  man)  draw  back."    Even  so,  it 
would  not  disprove  the  final  perseverance  of  saints.    For 
"the  Just  man"  in   this   latter  clause  would  mean   one 
seemingly,  and  in  part  really,  though  not  savingly,  "just" 
or  Justified:  as  in  Ezekiel  18.  24,  26.    In  the  Hebrew,  this 
latter  half  of  the  V8rse  stands  first,  and  is,  "Behold,  his 
soul  which  is  lifted  up,  Is  not  upright  In  him."    Habak- 
kuk states  the  cause  of  drawing  back  :  a  soul  lifted  up,  and 
In  self-inflated  unbelief  setting  Itself  up  against  God. 
Vaul,  by  the  Spirit,  states  the  effect,  it  draws  back.    Also, 
wh.at  in  Habakkuk  is,  "  His  soul  is  not  upright  in  him," 
Is  In  Paul,  "My  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure   in  him." 
Habakkuk  states  the  cause,  Paul  the  effect:  He  who  Is 
not  right  in  his  own  soul,  does  not  stand  right  with  God  ; 
God  has  no  pleasure  in  him.    Bengel  translates  Habak- 
kuk, "His  soul  is  not  upright  In  respect  to  him,"  viz., 
Christ,  the  subject  of  "the  vision,"  i.  e.,  Christ  has  no  pleas- 
ure in  him  (cf.  ch.  12.  25).    Every  flower  in  spring  is  not  a 
fruit  In  autumn.    39.  A  Pauline  elegant  turning-off  from 
denunciatory  warnings  to  charitable  hopes  of  his  readers 
(Romans  8.  12).    savins  of  the  soul— lit.,  "acquisition  (or 
obtaining)  of  the  soul."    The  kindred   Greek  verb  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ's  acquiring  the  Church  as  the  purchase  of 
His  blood  (Acts  20.  28).    If  we  acquire  or  obtain  our  soul's 
salvation,  It  is  through  Him  who  has  obtained  it  for  us 
by  his  blood  -shedding.    "The  unbelieving  man  loses  his 
tout:  for  not  being  God's,  neither  Is  he  his  own  [cf.  Mat- 
thew 16.  26  with  Luke  9.  25] :  faith  saves  the  soul  by  link- 
ing It  to  God."    [Delitzsch  in  Alford.] 
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Ver.  1-40.  Dkfinition  of  the  Faith  just  Spoken  of 
;ch.  10.  39):  Examples  from  the  Old  Covenant  for 
our  Perseverance  in  Faith.  1.  Description  of  the 
great  things  which  faith  (in  Its  widest  sense  :  not  here  re- 
stricted to  faith  In  the  Gospel  sense)  does  for  us.  Not  a 
full  definition  of  faith  in  Its  whole  nature,  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  great  characteristics  In  relation  to  the  subject 
of  Paul's  exhortation  here,  viz.,  to  perseverance,  sub- 
stance, Ac— It  substantiates  promises  of  God  which  we 
hope  for,  as  future  in  fulfilment,  making  them  present 
realities  to  us.  However,  the  Greek  Is  translated  in  ch.  3. 
14,  "confidence;"  and  it  also  here  may  mean  "sure  confi- 
dence." So  Alford  translates.  Thomas  Magister  sup- 
ports English  Version,  "The  whole  thing  that  follows  is 
virtually  contained  in  the  first  principle;  now  the  first 
commencement  of  the  things  hoped  for  is  in  us  through  the 
assent  of  faith,  which  virtually  contains  all  the  things 
hoped  for."  Cf.  Note,  ch.  6.  5,  "  tasted  .  .  .  powers  of  the 
world  to  come."  Through  faith,  the  future  object  of 
Christian  hope,  in  its  beginning,  is  already  present.  True 
faith  Infers  the  reality  of  the  objects  believed  In  and 
noped  for  (v.  6).  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  distinguished  faith 
from  hop*.  By  faith  alone  we  are  sure  of  eternal  things 
mat  they  are  ;  but  by  hope  we  are  confident  that  we  shall 
have  them.  All  hope  presupposes  faith  (Romans  8.  25). 
vrfdenoo—"  demonstration :"  convincing  proof  to  the  be- 
'te-ver;  ti.  5  soul  thereby  seeing  what  the  eye  cannot,  see. 
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tilings    not   seen  — the    whole    invisible   and   spiritual 
world  ;   not  merely  things  future  and  things  pleasant 
as  the  "  things  hoped  for,"  but  also  the  past  and  present, 
and  those  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  "  Eternal  life  Is  prom- 
ised to  us,  but  It  is  when  we  are  dead  j  we  are  told  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,  but  meanwhile  we  moulder  In  the 
dust ;  we  are  declared  to  be  Justified,  and  sin  dwells  n  us  j 
we  hear  that  we  are  blessed,  meantime  we  are  over- 
whelmed in  endless  miseries;   we  are  promised  abun- 
dance of  all  goods,  but  we  still  endure  hunger  and  thirst ; 
God  declares  He  will  immediately  come  to  our  help,  but 
He  seems  deaf  to  our  cries.    What  should  we  do  if  we  had 
not  faith  and  hope  to  lean  on,  and  If  our  mind  did  noi 
emerge  amidst  the  darkness  above   the   world   by  th* 
shining  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  T"  [Calvin.]  Faitc 
Is  an  assent  unto  truths  credible  upon  the  testimony  of 
God  [not  on  the  reasonableness   of   the    thing  revealed 
though  by  this  we  may  Judge  as  to  whether  it  be  what  It 
professes,  a  genuine  revelation],  delivered  unto  us  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.    Thus  Christ's  as- 
cension Is  the  cause,  and  His  absence  the  crown,  of  our 
faith :  because  He  ascended,  we  the  more  believe,  and  be- 
cause we  believe  in  Him  who  hath  ascended,  our  faith  5s 
tho  more  accepted.    [Bishop  Pearson.]    Faith   believe* 
what  it  sees  not ;  for  If  thou  seest  there  Is  no  faith:  tho 
Lord  has  gone  away  so  as  not  to  be  seen  :  He  is  hidden 
that  He  may  be  believed;  the  yearning  desire  by  faith 
after  Him  who  is  unseen  is  the  preparation  of  a  heavenly 
mansion  for  us ;  when  He  shall  be  seen  It  shall  he  given 
to  us  as  the  reward  of  faith.  [Augustine.. I    As  Revela- 
tion deals  with  spiritual  and  invisible  thlntcs  exclusively 
faith  is  the  faculty  needed  by  us,  since  it  is  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.     By   faith  we  venture  our  eternal 
Interests  on  the  bare  word  of  God,  and  this  Is  altogether 
reasonable,     a.  For— So  high  a  description  of  faith   la 
not  undeserved;   for,  Ac.    [Alford.]    by—  Greek,  "In:" 
In  respect  to  ...  in  the  matter  of,  "  it,"  or,  as  Greek  more 
emphatically,  "this."    the  elders— as  though  still  living 
and  giving  their  powerful  testimony  tr.    the  reasonable- 
ness and  excellence  of  faith  (ch.  12.  1)     Not  merely  it* 
ancients,  as  though  they  were  people  solely  of  the  past 
nay,  they  belong  to  tne  one  and  the  same  blessed  family 
as   ourselves   (v.  38,    40).      "TTie   elders,"    whom    we    all 
revere  so  highly.    "  Paul  shows  how  we  ought  to  seek 
In  all  its  fulness,  under  the  veil  of  history,  the  essentia 
substance  of  the  doctrine  sometimes  briefly  indicated." 
[Bengel.]    "The  elders,"  as  "the  fathers,"  is  a  title  of 
honour  given  on  the  ground  of  their  bright  faith  and 
practice,    obtained  a  good  report — Greek,  "  were  testified 
of,"  viz.,  favourably  (cf.  ch.  7.  8).    It  Is  a  phrase  of  Luke, 
Paul's  companion.    Not  only  men,  but  God,  gave  testi- 
mony to  their  faith  (v.  4,  5,  39).    Thus  they  being  testified 
of  themselves  have  become  "  witnesses"  to  all  others  (ch. 
12.  1).    The  earlier  elders  had  their  patience  exercised  for 
a  long  period  of  life:  those  later,  in  sharper  afflictions. 
Many  things  which  they  hoped  for  and  did  not  see,  sub- 
sequently came  to  pass  and  were  conspicuously  seen,  the 
event  confirming  faith.    [Bengel.]    3.  we  understand— 
we  perceive  with  our  spiritual  Intelligence  the  fact  of  the 
world's  creation  by  God,  tnough  we  see  neither  Him  nor 
the  act  of  creation  as  described,  Genesis  1.    The  natural 
world  could  not,  without  revelation,  teach  us  this  truth, 
though  It  confirms  the  truth  when  apprehended  by  faith 
(Romans  1.  20).    Adam  Is  passed  over  in  silence  here  as  to 
his  faith,  perhaps  as  being  the  first  who  fell  and  brought 
sin  on  us  all;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  nol 
repent  and  believe  the  promise,    worlds— lit.,  "ages  :"  all 
that  exists  In  time  and  space,  visible  and  invisible,  pres- 
ent and   eternal,     framed — "fitly  formed  and    consoli- 
dated;" Including  the  creation  of  the  single  parts  and  the 
harmonious  organization  of  the  whole,  and  the  contluual 
providence  which  maintains   the  whole  throughout  all 
ages.    As  creation  is  the  foundation  and  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  Divine  economy,  so  faith  In  creation  1*  Uw 
foundation  and  a  specimen  of  all  faith     [Bengel.]    bj 
the  -word  of  God— not  the  personal  word   (Greek,  logon, 
John  1.  1)  here,  but  tfu  spoken  word  (Greek,    hema);  though 
by  the  Instrumentality  of  the  persona/  word   (oh.  I.  XI 
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e,  tka.— translate  as  Gretk,  "  so  that  not  oat  of 
ihlngs  which  appear  hath  that  which  Is  seen  been  made;" 
not  as  In  the  case  of  all  things  which  we  see  reproduced 
from  previously  existing  and  visible  materials,  as*,  for  in- 
stance, the  plant  from  the  seed,  the  animal  from  the  pa- 
rent, Ac,  has  the  visible  world  sprang  into  being  from 
apparent  materials.  So  also  It  Is  implied  In  the  first 
tilanse  of  the  verse  that  the  Invisible  spiritual  worlds 
were  framed  not  from  previously  existing  materials, 
Saimisx,  explains  it  by  dlstlngni suing  "appear,"  i.  «., 
S&ffin  to  be  teen  (vix.,  at  oreatlon),  from  that  which  is  seen  as 
already  In  existence,  not  merely  beginning  to  be  seen; 
so  that  the  things  seen  were  not  made  of  the  things 
which  appear,"  i.  e„  which  begin  to  be  seen  by  us  in  the  act 
of  creation.  We  were  not  spectators  of  creation;  It  Is  by 
faith  we  perceive  It.  4.  more  excellent  sacrifice— be- 
cause offered  In  fnith.  Won  faith  mast  have  some  revela- 
tion 0/  God  on  which  It  fastens.  The  revelation  In  this 
case  was  doubtless  God's  command  to  sacrifice  animal* 
("the  firstlings  of  the  flock")  In  token  of  the  forfeiture  of 
men's  life  by  stn,  and  as  a  type  of  the  promised  bruiser 
of  the  serpent's  head  (Genesis  3. 15),  the  one  coming  sacri- 
fice; this  command  is  implied  in  God's  having  made 
coat*  of  skin  for  Adam  and  Eve  (Genesis  8.  21):  for  these 
skins  must  have  been  taken  from  animals  slain  in  sacri- 
fice; Inasmuch  as  It  was  not  tor  food  they  were  slain,  ani- 
mal food  not  being  permitted  till  after  the  flood ;  nor  for 
mere  clothing,  as,  were  It  so,  clothes  might  have  been 
made  of  the  fleeces  without  the  needless  cruelty  of  killing 
the  animal ;  bat  a  coat  of  skin  put  on  Adam  from  a  sacri- 
ficed animal  typified  the  covering  or  atonement  (the  He- 
breu>  for  atone  means  to  cover)  resulting  from  Christ's 
sacrifice.  The  Greek  Is  more  lit.  rendered  [Kennioott]  by 
Wictlliffk,  " a  mucJimore sacrifice;"  and  by  Q,ueen Eliza- 
beth's version  "a  greater  sacrifice."  A  fuller,  more  am- 
ple sacrifice,  that  which  partook  more  largely  and  essen- 
tially of  the  true  nature  and  virtue  of  sacrifice.  |  Arch- 
bishop Maqke.]  It  was  not  any  Intrinsic  merit  In  '  the 
firstling  of  the  flock"  above  "  the  fruit  of  the  ground." 
It  was  God's  appointment  that  gave  It  all  Its  excellency 
itm  a  sacrifice;  If  It  had  not  been  so,  It  would  have  been  a 
presumptuous  aot  of  will-worship  (Colossians  2.  23),  and 
'»*t"E  of  a  life  which  man  had  no  right  over  before  the 
dood  (Genesis  9).  The  sacrifice  seems  to  have  been  a 
holocaust,  and  the  sign  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of  It  was 
probably  the  consumption  of  It  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gen- 
esis 15. 17).  Hence,  "  to  accept"  a  burnt  sacrifice  is  in  He- 
brew  "to  turn  It  to  ashes"  (Margin,  Psalm  20.  3).  A  flame 
seems  to  have  Issued  from  the  Sheklnah,  or  flaming 
eherubim,  east  of  Eden  ("  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  Gen- 
esis 4. 16j,  where  the  first  sacrifices  were  offered.  Cain,  in 
unbelieving  self-righteousness,  presented  merely  a  Oiank 
tjffering,  not  like  Abel  feeling  his  need  of  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  appointed  on  account  of  sin.  God  "  had  respect 
(first)  unto  Abel,  and  (then)  to  his  offering"  (Genesis  4.  4). 
Faith  causes  the  believer's  person  to  be  accepted,  and 
then  bis  offering.  Even  an  animal  sacrifice,  though  of 
God's  appointment,  would  not  have  been  accepted,  had 
It  no.  been  offered  In  faith,  he  obtained  vritness—  God 
by  fire  attesting  His  acceptance  of  him  as  "  righteous  by 
fr.ith."  his  gifts— the  common  term  for  sacrifices,  imply- 
ing that  they  must  be  freely  given,  by  It— by  faith  ex- 
hibited in  his  animal  sacrifice,  dead,  yet  speaketh— His 
Wood  crying  from  the  ground  to  God,  shows  how  precious, 
because  of  his  "  faith,"  he  was  still  in  God's  sight,  even 
when  dead.  So  he  becomes  a  witness  to  us  of  the  blessed 
effects  of  faith.  5.  Faith  was  the  ground  of  his  pleasing 
God;  and  his  pleasing  God  was  the  ground  of  his  transla- 
tion, translated— (Genesis  5.  22,  24.)  Implying  a  sudden 
removal  (the  same  Greek  as  in  Galatians  1.  6)  from  mor- 
tality without  death  to  immortality :  such  a  change  as 
•hall  pass  over  the  living  at  Christ's  coming  (1  Corin- 
thians Id.  51,  52).  had  this  testimony — viz.,  of  Scripture ; 
»he  Greek  perfect  implies  that  this  testimony  continues 
Kill:  "he  has  been  testified  of."  pleased  God— The 
Scripture  testimony  virtually  expresses  that  he  pleased 
9oa,  vis,  "Enoch  walked  with  God."  LXX.  translates 
ua»  Hebrew  for  "  walked  with  God  "  Genesis  6.  9,  pleased 


God.  6.  without—  Greek,  "apart  from  laitn:"  1!  one  iv> 
destitute  of  faith  (of.  Romans  14.  23).  to  pi<«»« — transits^, 
as  AutOKD  does,  the  Greek  aorist,  "It  is  impossible  V 
please  God  at  all"  (Romans  8.  8).  Natural  amiabilities: 
and  "works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ  are  not  plea*- 
ant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  In 
Jesus  Christ;  yea,  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  at 
God  hath  willed  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin."  [Article  XIII.,  Hook  of  Common 
Prayer.]  Works  not  rooted  in  God  are  splendid  sins. 
[AUGUSTnnt.]  he  that  eomtth  to  God — as  a  worshipper 
(ch.  7.  19).  must  believe — once  for  all:  Greek  fuir\a%.  th*j 
God  Is — is:  is  the  true  self-existing  Jehovah  fan  con- 
trasted with  all  so-called  gods,  not  god*,  Galatians  4.  8) 
the  source  of  all  being,  though  he  sees  Hlrn  not  (v.  1)  sw 
being  "Invisible"  (t>.  27).  So  Enoch:  this  passage  lmpiw-, 
that  he  had  not  been  favoured  with  visible  appearac''- 
of  God,  yet  he  believed  in  God's  being,  and  In  God's  morn. 
government,  as  the  Rewarder  of  His  diligent  worshippers 
in  opposition  to  antediluvian  skepticism.  Also  Mosef. 
was  not  so  favoured  before  he  left  Egypt  the  first  time,  n. 
27,  still  he  believed,  and  Is— a  different  Greek  verb  from 
the  former  "is."  Translate,  "Is  eventually :"  proves  to  b«; 
lit.,  becomes,  rewarder — renderer  of  reward.  rAuoBD., 
So  God  proved  to  be  to  Enoch.  The  reward  is  God  Him- 
self diligently  "sought"  and  "walked  with"  in  partial 
communion  here,  and  to  be  fully  enjoyed  hereafter.  01 
Genesis  15. 1,  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  erf 
them — and  them  only,  diligently  geek—  Greek,  "seek 
out"  God,  Ct  "seek  early,"  Proverbs  8.  17.  Not  only 
"ask"  and  "seek,"  but  "knock,"  Matthew 7. 7;  of.  ch.  11. 
12;  Luke  13.24,  "Strive"  as  In  an  agony  of  contest.  V. 
warned  of  God— The  same  Greek,  ch.  8.  5,  "admonished 
of  God."  moved  with  fear— not  mere  slavish  fear,  bui 
as  In  yote,  ch.  5. 7;  Greek,  reverential  fear :  opposed  to  the 
world's  sneering  disbelief  of  the  revelation,  and  self-de- 
ceiving security.  Join  "by  faith"  with  "prepared  an  ark" 
(1  Peter  3.  20).  by  the  which— faith,  condemned  the 
world — for  since  he  believed  and  was  saved,  so  might 
they  have  believed  and  been  saved,  so  that  their  con- 
demnation by  God  is  by  his  case  shown  to  be  just,  right- 
eousneaa  which  Is  by  faith—  Greek,  "  according  to  faith.' 
A  Pauline  thought.  Noah  Is  first  called  "righteous"  la 
Genesis  6. 9.  Christ  calls  Abel  so,  Matthew  23.  85.  Ct  s* 
to  Noah's  righteousness,  Ezekiel  14. 14,  20;  2  Peter  2.5,  "a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  Paul  here  makes  faith  the 
principle  and  ground  of  his  righteousness,  heir— the  con- 
sequence of  sonshlp  which  flows  from  faith.  8.  From  the 
antediluvian  saints  he  passes  to  the  patriarchs  of  Israel, 
to  whom  "  the  promises"  belonged,  called— by  God  (Gen- 
esis 12. 1).  The  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "  He  that 
was  called  Abraham,"  his  name  being  changed  from 
Abram  to  Abraham,  on  the  occasion  of  God's  making 
with  him  and  his  seed  a  covenant  sealed  by  circumcision, 
many  years  after  bis  call  out  of  TJr.  "  By  faith,  he  wht 
was  (afterwards)  called  Abraham  (father  of  nations.  Gen- 
esis 17. 5,  In  order  to  become  which  was  the  design  of  God'i 
bringing  him  out  of  Ur)  obeyed  (the  command  of  God :  Ui 
be  understood  In  this  reading),  so  as  to  go  out,"  Ac.  whicia 
he  should  after  receive — He  had  not  fully  received  eveii 
this  promise  when  he  went  out,  for  It  was  not  explicitly 
given  him  till  he  had  reached  Canaan  (Genesis  12. 1,  0,  7). 
When  the  promise  of  the  land  was  given  him  the  Ca- 
naanite  was  still  in  the  land,  and  himself  a  stranger;  11 
is  In  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  that  he  shall  receive 
his  personal  Inheritance  promised  him  ;  so  believers  so- 
journ on  earth  as  strangers,  whilst  the  ungodly  and  Satan 
lord  It  over  the  earth ;  but  at  Christ's  coming  that  same 
earth  which  was  the  scene  of  the  believer's  conflict  shall 
be  the  inheritance  of  Christ  and  His  saints.  9.  sojourned 
—as  a  "  stranger  and  pilgrim."  In—  Greek,  "  into,"  i.  e„  he 
went  into  it  and  sojourned  there,  as  In  a  strange  coun- 
try—a country  not  belonging  to  him,  but  to  others  (so  the 
Greek),  Acta  7.5,6.  dwelling  in  tabernacles  —  tents:  a> 
strangers  and  sojourners  do:  moving  from  place  to  plat*, 
as  having  no  fixed  possession  of  their  own.  In  contra.-* 
to  the  abiding  "  city"  (v.  10).  with— Their  kind  of  dweii 
<ng  being  the  same  is  a  proof  that  their  faith  was  the  «&£??.* 
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mey  all  alike  were  content  to  wait  for  their  good  tilings 
hereafter  (Luke  16.25).  Jacob  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
neoth  of  Abraham.  heirs  with  htm  of  the  same  prom- 
l*o— Isaac  did  not  inherit  it  from  Abraham,  nor  Jacob 
from  Lsaac,  but  they  all  Inherited  it  from  God  directly  as 
" Sellaw-helrs."  In  ch.  6. 12,  15,  17,  "the  promise"  means 
the  thing  promised  as  a  thing  in  part  already  attained;  but 
la  this  ch.  "  the  promise"  is  of  something  still  future.  See, 
bowever,  Note,  ch.  6. 12.  10.  looked  for—  Greek,  "he  was 
expecting:"  waiting  for  with  eager  expectation  (Romans 
8.19).  ■—  Greek,  "Oui  city,"  Ac,  already  alluded  to. 
Worldly  Enoch,  son  of  the  murderer  9ain,  was  the  first  to 
bnlld  his  city  here :  the  godly  patriarchs  waited  for  their 
jlty  hereafter  (t>.  16 ;  ch.  12. 22 ;  13. 14).  foundations—  Greek, 
"  tfie  foundations"  which  the  tent*  had  not,  nor  even  men's 
present  cities  have,  whose  builder  and  maker — Greek, 
"designer  fKpheslans  1.  4,  11]  and  master-builder,"  or  exe- 
rulor  of  the  design.  The  city  is  worthy  of  its  Kramer  and 
Builder  (cf.  v.  16;  ch.  8.2).  Cf.  "found,"  Note,  ch.  12.  11. 
iklso  Sara  herself—  though  being  the  weaker  vessel,  and 
though  at  first  she  doubted,  was  delivered  of  a  child — 
Omitted  in  Die  oldest  MSS. :  then  translate,  "and  that 
when  she  was  past  age"  (Romans  1. 19).  she  judged  Him 
faithful  who  had  promised — after  she  had  ceased  to 
doubt,  being  Instructed  by  the  angel  that  it  was  no  Jest, 
out  a  matter  in  serious  earnest.  12.  as  good  as  dead— lit,, 
"deadened:"  no  longer  having,  as  In  youth,  energetic 
vital  powers,  stars  .  .  .  sand  — (Genesis  22.  17.)  13-16. 
Summary  of  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  patri- 
archs' faith,  died  in  faith— died  as  believers,  waiting  for, 
not  actually  seeing  as  yet  their  good  things  promised  to 
them.  They  were  true  to  this  principle  of  faith  even  unto, 
and  especially  In,  their  dying  hour  (cf.  v.  20).  These  all — 
beginning  with  "Abraham"  (v.  8),  to  whom  the  promise* 
were  made  (Galatians  3. 16),  and  who  is  alluded  to  in  the 
end  of  t>.  13  and  In  v.  15.  [Bengel  and  Alford.J  But  the 
"  AliL"  can  hardly  but  Include  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah. 
.Vow  as  these  did  not  receive  the  promise  of  entering  lit- 
eral Canaan,  tome  other  promise  made  in  the  first  ages,  and 
often  repeated,  must  be  that  meant,  viz.,  the  promise  of  a 
coming  Redeemer  made  to  Adam,  viz.,  "the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  Thus  the  prom- 
hies  cannot  have  been  merely  temporal,  for  Abel  and 
Enoch  mentioned  here  received  no  temporal  promise. 
[Archbishop  Magek.]  This  promise  of  eternal  redemp- 
tion Is  the  inner  essence  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham 
(Galatians  8. 16).  not  having  received— It  was  this  that 
constituted  their  "faith."  If  they  had  "received"  tub 
thing  promised  (so  "the  promises"  here  mean:  the 
plural  is  used  because  of  the  frequent  renewal  of  the  prom- 
ise to  the  patriarchs:  verse  17  says  he  did  receive  the 
promises,  but  not  the  thing  promised),  it  would  have  been 
sight,  not  faith,  seen  them  afar  oft*— (John  8.  56.)  Christ, 
as  the  Word,  was  preached  to  the  Old  Testament  be- 
lievers, and  so  became  the  seed  of  life  to  their  souls,  as  He 
U  to  oars,  and  ■were  persuaded  of  them — The  oldest 
MSS.  omit  this  clause,  embraced  them — as  though  they 
were  not  "  afar  off,"  but  within  reach,  so  as  to  draw  them 
to  themselves  and  clasp  them  in  their  embrace.  Trench 
limies  that  the  Old  Testament  believers  embraced  them, 
for  they  only  saw  them  afar  off:  he  translates,  "saluted 
them,"  as  the  homeward-bound  mariner,  recognizing 
from  afar  the  well-known  promontories  of  his  native 
land.  Alford  translates,  "greeted  them."  Jacob's  excla- 
mation, "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord"  (Gen- 
itals 48. 18),  is  such  a  greeting  of  salvation  from  afar  [Db- 
LITUSCH].  confessed  .  .  .  were  strangers— so  Abraham  to 
the  children  of  Heth  (Genesis  23. 4) ;  and  Jacob  to  Pharaoh 
(Genesis  47.  9;  Psalm  119. 19).  Worldly  men  hold  fast  the 
world ;  believers  sit  loose  to  it.  Citizens  of  the  world  do  not 
confess  themselves  "strangers  on  the  earth."  pilgrims 
— Greek,  "  temporary  (lit.,  Iry  the  way)  sojourners."  on  the 
earth— contrasted  with  "an  heavenly"  (v.  16):  "our  cit- 
izenship is  in  heaven"  (Greek:  ch.  10.34;  Psalm  119.54; 
Phlllpplans  3.30).  "Whosoever  professes  that  he  has  a 
father  in  heaven,  confesses  himself  a  stranger  on  earth; 
DMiae  there  Is  in  the  heart  an  ardent  longing,  like  that 
tf  a  child  living  among  strangers,  in  want  and  grief,  far 


from  his  fatherland."  [Lcther.]  "Like  ships  in  »**» 
while  in,  above  the  world."  14.  For— Proof  that  "faith" 
(v.  13)  was  their  actuating  principle,  declare  plainly-- 
make  It  plainly  evident,  seek—  Greek,  'seek  after:"  iro 
plying  the  direction  towards  which  their  desires  oth 
tend,  a  country— rather  as  Greek,  "a  fatherland."  In 
confessing  themselves  stranger*  here,  they  evidently  .'nv 
ply  that  they  regard  not  this  as  their  home  or  fatherland, 
but  seek  alter  another  and  a  better.  15.  As  Abraham  ha 
he  desired  to  leave  his  pilgrim  life  in  Canaan,  and  reenme 
his  former  fixed  habitation  in  Ur,  among  the  carnal  and 
worldly,  had  In  rjis  long  life  ample  opportunities  to  have 
done  60 ;  and  so  spiritually,  as  to  all  believers  who  cam* 
out  from  the  world  to  become  God's  people,  they  might.  If 
they  had  been  so  minded,  have  easily  gone  back.  16.  Prov- 
ing the  truth  that  the  old  fathers  did  not,  as  some  assert, 
"look  only  for  transitory  promises"  (Article  VII.,  Hook 
of  Common  Prayer),  now — as  the  case  Is.  is  not  ashamMl 
— Greek,  "  is  not  ashamed  of  them."  Not  merely  once  did 
God  call  himself  their  God,  bat  He  is  now  not  ashamed  to 
have  Himself  called  so,  they  being  alive  and  abiding  with 
Him  where  He  is.  For,  by  the  law,  God  cannot  come  Into 
contact  with  anything  dead.  None  remained  dead  In 
Christ's  presence  (Luke  20.  37,  38).  He  who  is  Lord  and 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  when 
asked.  What  is  thy  name?  said,  omitting  all  His  other 
titles,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  [Thkodoret.]  Not  only  is  He 
not  ashamed,  but  glories  in  the  name  and  relation  to  His 
people.  The  "wherefore"  does  not  mean  that  God's  good 
pleasure  is  the  meritorious,  but  the  gracious,  consequence 
of  their  obedience  (that  obedience  being  the  result  of  His 
Spirit's  work  In  them  in  the  first  Instance).  He  first  so 
"called"  Himself,  then  they  so  called  Him.  for— proof 
of  His  being  "their  God,"  viz.,  "He  hath  prepared  (in  Hi* 
eternal  counsels,  Matthew  20.  23;  25.  34,  and  by  the  pro- 
gressive acts  of  redemption,  John  14.  2)  for  them  a  clty,M 
the  city  In  whloh  He  Himself  reigns,  so  that  their  yean; 
ing  desire*  shall  not  be  disappointed  (v.  14,  16).  a  city — or. 
its  garniture  by  God  (cf.  Revelation  21. 10-27).  17.  offers 
up — lit.,  "hath  offered  up,"  as  If  the  work  and  its  prais?. 
were  yet  enduring.  [Alford.]  As  far  as  His  intention 
was  concerned,  he  did  sacrifice  Isaac;  and  in  actual  fact 
"  he  offered  him,"  as  far  as  the  presentation  of  him  on  tha 
altar  as  an  offering  to  God  is  concerned,  tried—  Grefk, 
"tempted,"  as  in  Genesis  22.  1.  Put  to  the  proof  of  hix 
faith.  Not  that  God  "tempts"  to  tin,  bat  God  "tempts" 
in  the  sense  of  proving  or  trying  (James  1.  18-15.  and— and 
so.  he  that  had  received — rather  as  Greek,  "accepted,' 
i.  e.,  welcomed  and  embraced  by  faith,  not  merely  "had 
the  promises,"  as  in  ch.  7.  6.  This  added  to  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  faith,  t%\t  it  was  In  Isaac's  posterity  th« 
promises  were  to  be  fulfilled ;  how  then  could  they  be  ful- 
filled if  Isaac  were  sacrificed?  offered  up — rather  as 
Greek,  "was  offering  up;"  he  was  in  the  act  of  offering,  ha 
only-begotten  son— Cf.  Genesis  22. 2,  "Take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son."  ExJSEBitrs,  Pr&paratio  Evangelica,  1. 10, 
and  4.  16,  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  translation 
of  Sanchonlatho,  which  mentions  a  mystical  sacrifice  of 
the  Phoenicians,  wherein  a  prince  in  royal  robes  was  the 
offerer,  and  his  only  son  was  to  be  the  victim :  this  evi- 
dently was  a  tradition  derived  from  Abraham's  offering, 
and  handed  down  through  Esau  or  Edom,  Isaac's  son. 
Isaac  was  Abraham's  "only-begotten  son"  in  respect  of 
Sarah  and  the  promises:  he  sent  away  his  other  sons,  by 
other  wives  (Genesis  25.  6).  Abraham  is  a  type  of  th« 
Father  not  sparl)  g  His  only-begotten  Son  to  fulfil  the 
Divine  purpose  of  love.  God  nowhere  in  the  Mosaic  law 
allowed  human  sacrifices,  though  He  claimed  the  first- 
born of  Israel  as  His.  18.  Of  whom— rather  as  Greek 
"He  (Abraham,  not  Isaac)  to  whom  It  was  said."  [Af- 
ford.] Benqkl  supports  English  Version.  So  ch.  1. 7  nse» 
the  same  Greek  preposition,  "unto,"  for  *'n  respect  to,' 
or  "of."  This  verse  gives  a  definition  of  the  "only-b*- 
gotten  Son"  (v.  17).  In  Isaac  shall  thy  Need  be  called- 
(Genesis  21.  12.)  The  posterity  of  Isaac  alone  shall  be  ac- 
counted as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  is  the  heir  of  Ui.« 
promises  (Romans  9.  7).     19.  Faith  answeied   the  ot.;**- 
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«<an  which  reason  brought  against  God's  coramand  to 
*> nrajLi am  to  offer  Isaac,  by  suggesting  that  what  God 
had  promised  He  both  could  and  would  perform,  however 
iimiosslble  ttie  performance  might  seem  (Romans  4.20, 
11),  »!>!•>  to  rats*-  him— rather.  In  general,  "able  to  raise 
from  the  dead."  Cf.  Romans  4.  17,  "God  who  qulckeneth 
rjje  dea<l."  The  quickening  of  Sarah's  dead  womb  sug- 
gested the  thought  of  God's  power  to  raise  even  the  dead, 
inougu  do  Instance  of  It  had  as  yet  occurred,  he  received 
him  — "  received  hlra  back."  [Alfoku.j  to  ««  rtgvure— 
Greek,  "In  a  parable."  Alford  explains,  "  Received  blm 
hack,  tisan  from  that  death  which  he  had  undergone  In, 
diider,  the  figure  of  the  ram."  I  prefer  with  Bishop  Pkar- 
«on,  Emtius,  and  Qkkgoky  of  Nyssa,  understanding  the 
ligure  to  be  the  representation  which  the  whole  scene 
?ave  to  Abraham  of  Christ  In  His  death  (typified  by 
Isaac's  offering  In  Intention,  and  the  rum's  actual  sub- 
*tltutlon  answering  to  Christ's  vicarious  death),  and  in 
His  resurrection  (typified  by  Abraham's  receiving  him 
back  alive  from  the  Juws  of  death,  cf,  2  Corinthians  1.  '.), 
10);  Just  as  on  the  (lay  of  atonement  the  slain  goat  and  the 
*cape-goat  together  formed  one  Joint  rite  representing 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  It  was  then  that  Abra- 
ham saw  Christ's  day  (John  8.66):  accounting  God  was 
able  to  raise  even  from  the  dead  :  from  which  state  of  the 
jeod  he  received  him  back  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection  in 
Christ.  30.  Jacob  is  put  before  Esau,  as  heir  of  the  chief, 
vie.,  the  spiritual  blessing,  concerning  tilings  to  come — 
Greek,  "even  concerning  things  to  come:"  not  only  con- 
cerning things  present.  Isaac,  by  faith,  assigned  to  his 
Rons  things  future,  as  if  they  were  present.  31.  both  the 
sons—  Greek,  "each  of  the  sons"  (Genesis  47.  29;  48.  8-20). 
He  knew  not  Joseph's  sons,  and  could  not  distinguish 
them  by  sight,  yet  he  did  distinguish  them  by  faith,  trans- 
posing his  hands  intentionally,  so  as  to  lay  his  right 
hand  on  the  younger,  Ephralm,  whose  posterity  was  to 
he  greater  than  that  of  Manasseh  :  he  also  adopted  these 
grandchildren  as  his  own  sons,  after  naving  transferred 
the  right  of  primogeniture  to  Joseph  (Genesis  48.  22).  and 
worshipped,  &c. — This  did  not  take  place  In  immediate 
•onnectlon  with  the  foregoing,  hut  before  it,  when  Jacob 
made  Joseph  swear  that  he  would  bury  him  with  his 
fcthers  ir  Canaan,  not  in  Egypt.  The  assurance  that 
Joseph  would  do  so  filled  him  with  pious  gratitude  to 
God,  which  he  expressed  by  raising  himself  on  his  be<l 
to  an  attitnde  <<if  worship.  His  faith,  as  Joseph's  (v.  22), 
consisted  in  his  so  confidentially  anticipating  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promise  of  Canaan  to  his  descendants,  as 
to  desire  to  be  buried  there  as  his  proper  possession. 
Iteming  spon  the  top  of  hts  stuff—  Genesis  47.  81,  Hebrew 
and  English  Version,  "  upon  the  bed's  head."  LXX.  trans- 
U*ie  as  Paul  here.  jEROMEjustly  reprobates  the  notion  of 
modern  R*vne,  that  Jacob  worshipped  the  top  of  Joseph's 
Xaff,  uavlng  on  It  an  Image  of  Joseph's  power,  to  which 
Jacob  bowed  in  recognition  of  the  future  sovereignty  of 
kits  son's  tribe,  the  father  bowing  to  the  son!  The  He- 
bre*o,  a#  translated  In  English  Version,  sets  It  aside :  the 
ted  U  alluded  to  afterwards  (Genesis  48.  2;  49.  33),  and  it  is 
likely  that  Jacob  turned  himself  in  his  bed  so  as  to  have 
nis  face  toward  the  pliiow,  Isaiah  38.  2  (there  are  no  Irt- 
steada  In  the  East).  Paul  hy  adopting  the  LXX.  version, 
brings  out,  under  the  Spirit,  an  arlditional  fact,  viz.,  that 
the  aged  patriarch  used  his  own  (not  Joseph's)  staff  to 
lean  on  In  worshipping  on  his  bed.  The  staff,  too,  was 
the  emblem  of  his  pilgrim  slate  here  on  his  way  to  his 
neavemy  city  {v.  18,  14),  wherein  God  had  so  wonderfully 
supported  him.  Genesis  32.  10,  "With  my  staff  I  passed 
*t«t  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become,"  Ac.  (cf.  Exodus  12. 
11:  Markfl.  8).  In  1  Kings  1.  47,  the  same  thing  is  said  of 
Da^i's  ■•  cowing  on  his  bed,"  an  act  of  adoring  thanks- 
jiving:  to  God  for  God's  favour  to  his  son  before  death. 
Ha  omits  the  more  leading  blessing  of  the  twelve  sons 
of  Jacob;  because  "he  plucks  only  the  flowers  which 
s*&nd  hy  his  way,  and  leaves  the  whole  meadow  mil 
to  his  readers."  [Deli-vbsch  in  Alford.]  33.  when  he 
ttssst  *  when  dying."  the  departing  — "the  exodus" 
(OltHti  60.  24,  25).  Joseph's  eminent  position  In  Egypt 
make  him  regard  it  as  his  home:   in  faith  he 


looked  to  God's  promise  of  Canaan  being  fulfilled,  ana 
desired  that  his  bones  should  rest  there:  testifying 
thus  (1.)  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  posterity  obtain- 
ing the  promised  land,  and  (2.)  that  he  believed  in  th« 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  enjoyment  In  it  of  th« 
heavenly  Canaan.  His  wish  was  fulfilled  (Joshua  24.  52; 
Acts  4.  18).  33.  parents — So  the  LXX.  have  the  piurai, 
vie.,  Amrani  and  Jochebed  (Numbers  26. 59) ;  but  Exodus  I 
2.  the  mother  alone  Is  mentioned;  but  doubtless  Amram 
sanctioned  all  she  did,  and  secresy  being  their  object,  at 
did  not  appear  prominent  in  what  was  done.  #.  proper 
child—  Greek,  "a  comely  child."  Acts  7.20,  "exceeding 
fair,"  Greek,  "  fair  to  God."  The  "  faith  ■  of  his  parents  in 
saving  the  child  must  have  had  some  Divine  revelation 
to  rest  >>u  (probably  at  the  time  of  his  birth),  which  mark- 
ed the'r  "exceeding  fa.r"  babe  as  one  whom  God  designed 
to  do  a  great  work  by.  His  beauty  was  probably  "t.h« 
sign  "  appointed  by  God  to  assure  thelrfalth.  the  king's 
commandment— to  slay  all  the  males  (Exodus  1.  22).  34. 
So  far  (rou\  faith  being  opposed  to  Moses,  he  was  an  emi- 
nent example  of  it.  [Bknobl.)  refused— in  believing 
self-denial,  when  he  might  possibly  have  succeeded  at  last 
to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Thermutls,  Pharaoh's  daughter 
according  to  the  tradition  which  Paul  under  the  Spirit 
sanctions,  acopted  him,  as  Josfu'HUs  says,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  king.  Josephus  stales  that  when  a  child,  h« 
threw  on  the  ground  the  diadem  put  on  him  In  Jest,  a  pre- 
sage of  his  subsequent  formal  rejection  of  Thermutls 
adoption  of  him.  Faith  made  him  to  prefer  the  adoption 
of  the  King  of  kings,  unseen,  and  so  to  choose  (t>.  25,  26; 
things,  the  very  last  which  flesh  and  blood  reilsh.  35, 
He  balanced  the  best  of  the  world  with  the  worst  of  relig- 
ion, and  decidedly  chose  the  latter.  "Choosing  "  implies 
a  deliberate  resolution,  not  a  hasty  impulse.  He  was 
forty  years  old,  a  time  when  the  Judgment  Is  matured. 
for  a  season— If  the  world  has  "  pleasure  "  (Greek,  "enjoy- 
ment")  to  offer.  It  Is  but  for  a  season.  If  religion  bring 
with  It  "  affliction,"  It  too  is  but  for  a  season  ;  whereas  its 
"  pleasures  are  for  evermore."  3fi.  Esteeming — Inasmuch 
as  he  esteemed,  the  reproach  of  Christ— i.  e.,  the  reproach 
which  falls  on  the  Church,  and  which  Christ  .regards  M 
Hts  own  reproach,  He  being  the  Head,  and  the  Church 
(both  of  the  Oid  and  New  Testament)  His  body.  Israel 
typified  Christ;  Israel's  sufferings  were  Christ's  snfferl-igs 
(cf.  2  Corinthians  1.  5;  Colosslans  1.  24).  As  uncircumKsion 
was  Egypt's  reproach,  so  circumcision  was  the  b>vige  of 
Israel'u  expectation  of  Christ,  which  Moses  '/fpeclally 
cherished,  and  which  the  Gentiles  reproach**..  Israel  on 
account  of.  Christ's  people's  reproach  w'\  ere  long  b« 
their  great  glory,  had  respect  unto—  Gr-.ek,  "  turning  hi.\ 
eyes  away  from  other  considerations,  h'  fixed  them  on  the 
(eternal)  recompense "  (v.  39,  40).  "*1 .  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king— But  In  Exor^s  2.  14  it  is  said,  "Moee* 
feared,  and  fled  from  the  face  r>*  Pharaoh."  He  was  afraid, 
and  fled  from  the  danger  ^here  no  duty  called  him  to 
stay  (to  have  stayed  wltv.out  call  of  duty  would  havs  been 
to  tempt  Providence  -nd  to  sacrifice  his  hope  of  being  Israel' i 
future  deliverer  o'jording  to  the  Divine  intimations ;  his  great 
aim,  Note,  v.  °Zi).  He  did  not  fear  the  king  so  as  to  neglect 
his  duty  end  not  return  when  God  called  him.  It  was  in 
spit*  <tf  the  kino's  prohibition  he  left  Egypt,  not  fearing  thr 
consequences  which  v»  ere  likely  to  overtake  him  If  h« 
should  be  caught,  after  having,  In  defiance  of  the  king, 
left  Egyr-t  if  he  had  stayed  and  resumed  his  position  ai 
adopted  son  of  Pharaol  s  daughter,  his  slaughter  of  tin 
Egyptian  would  doubtless  have  been  connived  at;  but  hlf 
resolution  to  take  his  portion  with  oppressed  Israel,  which 
he  could  not  have  done  had  he  stayed,  was  the  motive  (>■ 
his  flight,  and  constituted  the  "  faith  "  of  this  act,  accord 
lng  to  the  express  statement  here.  The  exodus  of  Mose» 
with  Israel  cannot  be  meant  here,  for  it  was  made,  not  Id 
defiance,  but  by  the  desire,  of  the  king.  Besides,  the  ehr< 
nologlcal  order  would  be  broken  thus,  the  next  particular 
specified  here,  vis.,  the  Institution  of  the  Passover,  having 
taken  place  before  the  exodus.  Besides,  it  Is  Moses'  persona 
history  and  faith  which  are  here  described.  The  faith  of 
the  people  ("they  passed")  Is  not  introduced  till  v.  28 
•mlured — steadfast  in  faith   amidst  trials.     He  had   SsM 
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*w  so  much  from/ear  of  Pharaoh,  as  from  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  In  finding  God's  people  Insensible  to  their  high 
destiny,  and  from  disappointment  at  not  having  been 
able  to  inspire  them  with  those  hopes  for  which  he  had 
sacrificed  all  his  earthly  prospects.  This  accounts  for  his 
strange  reluctance  and  despondency  when  commissioned 
by  God  to  go  and  arouse  the  people  (Exodus  8. 15 ;  4. 1. 10-12). 
seeing  him  .  .  .  invisible — as  though  he  had  not  to  do 
with  men,  but  only  with  God,  ever  before  his  eyes  by 
faith,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye  (Romans  1.  20;  i 
Timothy  1.  17 ;  8. 16).  Hence  he  feared  not  the  wrath  of 
visible  man ;  the  characteristic  of  faith  (v.  1 ;  Luke  12.  4,  5). 

88.  kept—  Qreek,  "A«/7»kept,"  the  Passover  being,  In  Paul's 
day,  still  observed.  Hi*  faith  here  was  his  belief  in  the  In- 
visible God's  promise  that  the  destroying  angel  should 
pass  over,  and  not  touchthe  Inmates  of  the  blood-sprinkled 
houses  (Exodus  12.  23).  "  He  acquiesced  in  the  bare  word 
of  God  where  the  thing  itself  was  not  apparent."  [Calvin.] 
tke  flnl-born — Greek  "  neater ;"  both  of  man  and  beast. 

89.  they— Moses  and  Israel.  Red  Sea— called  so  from  Its 
red  sea-weed,  or  rather  from  Edom  (meaning  red),  whose 
country  adjoined  it.  whteh  .  .  .  assaying  to  do — Qreek, 
"  of  which  (Red  Sea)  the  Egyptians  having  made  experi- 
ment." Rashness  and  presumption  mistaken  by  many  for 
faith;  with  similar  rash  presumption  many  rush  into 
~l#mlty.  The  same  thing  when  done  by  the  believer,  and 
when  done  by  the  unbeliever,  is  not  the  same  thing. 
[Bkkobl.]  Wbat  was  faith  in  Israel,  was  presumption  in 
the  Egyptians.  were  drowned—  Greek,  "  were  swallowed 
op,"  or  "engulfed."  They  sank  In  the  Bonds  as  much 
as  in  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sen.  CI  Exodus  15. 12,  "the 
earth  swallowed  them."  30.  The  soundings  of  trumpets, 
though  one  were  to  sound  for  ten  thousand  years,  cannot 
throw  down  walls,  but  faith  can  do  all  things.  [Chetsos- 
tom.]  seven  days— whereas  sieges  often  last  for  years.  31. 
Rahab  showed  her  "  faith  "  In  her  confession,  Joshua  2. 9, 
u,  "  I  know  that  Jehovah  hath  given  you  the  land ;  Je- 
hovah your  God,  Is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  be- 
neath." the  harlot — her  former  life  adds  to  the  marvel 
of  her  repentance,  faith  and  preservation  (Matthew  21.  31, 
£3).  believed  not—  Greek,  "  were  disobedient,"  vie.,  to  the 
will  of  God  manifested  by  the  miracles  wrought  In  behalf 
of  Israel  (Joshua  2.  8-11).  received— in  her  house  (Joshua 
11,4,  8).  with  peace— peaceably ;  so  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  in  her  house.  Thus  Paul,  quoting  the  same  ex- 
amples (v.  17,  81)  for  the  power  of  faith,  as  James  (2.  21,  25; 
see  my  note*  there)  does  for  Justification  by  works  evident- 
ially, shows  that  In  maintaining  Justification  by  faith 
alone,  he  means  not  a  dead  faith,  but  "faith  which 
worketh  by  love  "  (Galatlans  5.  6).  33.  the  time — suitable 
foi  the  length  of  an  Epistle.  He  accumulates  collectively 
tome  out  of  many  examples  of  faith.  Gedeon — put  before 
Barak,  not  chronologically,  but  as  being  more  celebrated. 
J  ust  as  Samson  for  the  same  reason  is  put  before  Jephthae. 
The  mention  of  Jephthae  as  an  example  of  "faith,"  makes 
It  unlikely  be  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  daughter  for  a  rash 
vow.  David,  the  warrior  king  and  prophet,  forms  the  tran- 
sition from  warrior  chiefs  to  the  "prophets,"  of  whom 
"Samuel"  is  mentioned  as  the  first.  33.  subdued 
kingdoms — as  David  did  (2  Samnel  8.  1,  Ac);  so  also 
Gideon  subdued  Mldian  (Judges  7).  wrought  right- 
eousness—as  Samuel  did  (1  Samuel  8.  9 ;  12.  8-23 ;  15.  33 ;  and 
David  2  Samuel  8.  15).  obtained  promisee — as  "  the 
proph-^e"  (v.  32)  did;  for  throvtgh  them  the  promises 
were  given  (cf.  Daniel  9.  21).  [Bengeju]  Rather,  "ob- 
tained the  fulfilment  of  promises,"  which  had  been  pre- 
viously the  object  of  their  faith  (Joshua  21. 45;  1  Kings  8. 66). 
Indeed,  Gideon,  Barak,  Ac,  also  obtained  the  things  which 
God  promised.  Not  "the  promises,"  which  are  still  future 
(«.  13,  3U).  stopped  the  months  of  lions — Note  the  words, 
"  because  he  believed  In  his  God."  Also  Samson  (Judges 
14,  S),  David  (1  Samuel  17.  84-37),  Benalah  (2  Samuel  23.  20). 
**.  Q,nenehed  the  violence  of  Are— (Daniel  3.  27.)  Not 
merely  "  quenched  the  fire,"  but  "  quenched  the  power 
(so  the  Greek)  of  the  fire."  Daniel  3.  and  6.  record  the  last 
s&lracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  So  the  martyrs  of  the  Iter- 
ation,  though  not  escaping  the  fire,  were  delivered 

its  leaving  power  really  or  lastingly  to  hurt  them 
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escaped  . . .  sword— So  Jephthah  (Judges  12.  3) ;  and  so  l»a- 
vld  escaped  Saul's  sword  CI  Samuel  18. 11;  19. 10, 12) ;  Elijah 
(1  Kings  19. 1,  Ac. ;  2  Kings  6.  14).  out  of  weakness  .  .  . 
made  strong— Samson  (Judges  16.  28;  15.  19),  Hezefciar 
(Isaiah  87.  and  88.)  Milton  says  of  the  martyrs,  "Thej 
shook  the  powers  of  darkness  with  the  irresistible  power 
of  weakness."  valiant  In  fight— Barak  (Judges  4.  14, 15} 
And  the  Maccabees,  the  sons  of  Matthias,  Judas,  Jona- 
than, and  Simon,  who  delivered  the  Jews  from  thelt 
cruel  oppressor,  Antlochus  of  Syria,  armies — lit.,  camps 
referring  to  Judges  7.  21.  But  the  reference  may  be  to  th« 
Maccabees  having  put  to  flight  the  Syrians  and  othei 
foes.  35.  Women  received  their  dead  raised  — as  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  (1  Kings  17.  17,  Ac. ;  22).  The  8hu- 
nammite  (2  Kings  4.  17,  Ac;  85).  The  two  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "They  received  women  of  aliens  by  raising  their 
dead."  1  Kings  17.  24  shows  that  the  raising  of  the  wld 
ow's  son  by  Elijah,  led  her  to  the  faith,  so  that  he  thru 
took  her  into  fellowship,  an  alien  though  she  was.  Christ 
In  Luke  4. 26,  makes  especial  mention  of  the  fact  that  Eli- 
jah was  sent  to  an  alien  from  Israel,  a  woman  of  Sarepta. 
Thus  Paul  may  quote  this  as  an  Instance  of  Elijah's  faith, 
that  at  God's  command  he  went  to  a  Gentile  city  of  Sldo- 
nla  (contrary  to  Jewish  prejudices),  and  there,  as  the  fruit 
of  faith,  not  only  raised  her  dead  son,  but  received  her  as  s. 
convert  into  the  family  of  God,  as  Vulgate  reads.  Still 
English  Version  may  be  the  right  reading,  and—  Greek, 
"  but ;"  in  contrast  to  those  raised  again  to  life,  tortured 
— " broken  on  the  wheel."  Eleazar  (2  Maccabees  6. 18,  end ; 
11.20,30).  The  sufferer  was  stretched  on  an  instrument 
like  a  drum-head,  and  scourged  to  death,  not  accepting 
deliverance—  when  offered  to  them.  So  the  seven  broth- 
ers, 2  Maccabees  7.9, 11, 14, 29,  36;  and  Eleazar,  2  Maccabees 
6.21,28,80,  "Though  I  might  have  been  delivered  from 
death,  I  endure  these  severe  pains,  being  beaten."  a  bet 
ter  resurrection  —  than  that  of  the  women's  children 
"raised  to  life  again;"  or,  than  the  resurrection  which 
their  foes  could  give  them  by  delivering  them  from  death 
(Daniel  12.  2;  Luke  20.85;  Phlllppians  3.  11).  The  fourth 
of  the  brethren  (referring  to  Daniel  12. 2)  said  to  King  An- 
tlochus, "To  be  put  to  death  by  men,  is  to  be  chosen  U 
look  onward  for  the  hopes  which  are  of  God,  to  be  raised 
up  again  by  Him;  but  for  thee  there  is  no  resurrection  to 
life."  The  writer  of  2  Maccabees  expressly  disclaims  inspira- 
tion, which  prevents  our  mistaking  Paul's  allusion  here 
to  it  as  if  it  sanctioned  the  Apocrypha  as  inspired.  In 
quoting  Daniel, he  quotes  a  book  claiming  inspiration,  and 
so  tacitly  sanctions  that  claim.  36.  others— of  a  different 
class  of  confessors  for  the  truth  (the  Greek  is  different 
from  that  for  "  others,"  v.  85,  alloi,  heteroi).  trial— testing 
their  faith,  imprisonment— as  Hanani  (2  Chronicles  16. 
10),  Imprisoned  by  Asa.  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  by 
Ahab  (1  Kings  22.  26,  27).  37.  stoned— as  Zechariah,  son 
of  Jehoiada  (2  Chronicles  24.  20-22;  Matthew  23.  35).  sawn 
asunder— as  Isaiah  was  said  to  have  been  by  Manasseh  ; 
but  see  my  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  tempted — by  their  foes. 
In  the  midst  of  their  tortures,  to  renounce  their  faith  ;  the 
most  bitter  aggravation  of  them.  Or  else,  by  those  of  Uiei> 
own  household,  as  Job  was  [Estius];  or  by  the  fiery  dart* 
of  Satan,  as  Jesus  was  in  his  last  trials.  [Classics.] 
Probably  It  Included  all  three;  they  were  tempted  in 
every  possible  way,  by  friends  and  foes,  by  human  and 
satanie  agents,  by  caresses  and  afflictions,  by  words  and 
deeds,  to  forsake  God,  but  in  vain,  through  the  power  of 
faith,  sword — lit.,  "  they  died  in  the  murder  of  tne  sword.*' 
In  v.  34  the  contrary  Is  given  as  an  effect  of  faith,  "they 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword."  Both  alike  are  marvel 
lous  effects  of  faith.  It  both  accomplishes  great  things 
and  suffers  great  things,  without  counting  it  suffering 
[Chbtsostom.]  Urijah  was  so  slain  by  Jeholaklru  (Jere- 
miah 26.  23) ;  and  the  prophets  in  Israel  (1  Kings  19.  10).  in 
sheep-skins— as  Elijah  (1  Kings  19.  13,  LXX.)  They  were 
white  ;  as  the  "goat-skins"  were  black  (cf.  Zecbariah  13.  4). 
tormented  —  Greek,  "In  evil  State.  38.  Of  whom  l.lit 
world  was  not  worthy — So  far  from  their  being  uu 
worthy  of  living  In  the  world,  as  their  exile  in  desoits. 
Ac,  might  seem  to  Imply,  "the  world  was  not  wor*>  *  ^ 
them."    Th«  world,  in  shutting;  them  out.  shu?  not  ^.  • 
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tsell  a  source  of  blessing ;  such  as  Joseph  proved  to  Potl- 
phar  (Genesis  39.  5),  and  Jacob  to  Laban  (Genesis  30.  27). 
In  condemning  them,  the  world  condemned  Itself.  caves 
— Ok  "chinks."  Palestine,  from  Its  hilly  character, 
abounds  In  fissures  and  caves,  affording  shelter  to  the  per- 
necuted,  as  the  fifty  hid  by  Obadlah  (1  Kings  18.  4, 13)  and 
Elijah  (1  Kings  19.  8, 13);  and  Mattathlas  and  his  sons  (1 
Maccabees  2.  28,  29) ;  and  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Maccabees 
ft.  27).  39.  having  obtained  a  good  report—  Greek,  "  being 
->crne  witness  of."  Though  they  were  so,  yet  "  they  re- 
ceived not  the  promise,"  i.  e.,  the  final  completion  of  "  sal- 
vation" promised  at  Christ's  coming  again  (ch.  9.  28) ;  "  the 
eternal  inheritance"  (ch.  9. 15y.  Abraham  did  obtain  the 
very  thing  promised  (ch.  6.  15)  in  part,  viz.,  blessedness  in 
soul  after  death,  by  virtue  of  faith  in  Christ  about  to 
come;  the  full  blessedness  of  body  and  soul  shall  not  be 
till  the  full  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  accomplished, 
and  all  together,  no  one  preceding  the  other,  shall  enter 
on  the  full  glory  and  bliss.  Moreover,  in  another  point 
of  view,  "  It  Is  probable  that  some  accumulation  of  bless- 
edness was  added  to  holy  souls,  when  Christ  came  and 
fulfilled  all  things;  even  as  at  His  burial  many  rose  from 
the  dead,  who  doubtless  ascended  to  heaven  with  Him" 
[Flacitts  in  Bengel]  (cf.  Note,  Ephesians  4.  8).  The  per- 
fecting of  believers  in  title,  and  in  respect  to  conscience, 
took  place,  once  for  all,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  His  being  made  by  death  perfect  as  Saviour.  Their 
perfecting  in  soul  at,  and  ever  after  Christ's  death,  took 
place,  and  takes  place  at  their  death.  But  the  universal 
and  final  perfecting  will  not  take  place  till  Christ's  com- 
ing. 40.  provided— with  Divine  forethought  from  eter- 
nity (cf.  Genesis  22.  8,  14).  some  better  thing;  for  us — (ch. 
7.  19)— than  they  had  here.  They  had  not  in  this  world, 
"  apart  from  us"  (so  the  Greek  Is  for  "  without  us,"  i.  e., 
they  had  to  wait  for  us  for),  the  clear  revelation  of  the 
promised  salvation  actually  accomplished,  as  we  now 
have  it  in  Christ ;  in  their  state  beyond  the  grave  their 
souls  also  seem  to  have  attained  an  Increase  of  heavenly 
bliss  on  the  death  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  they  shall 
not  attain  the  full  and  final  glory  in  body  and  soul  (the  re- 
generation of  the  creature),  until  the  full  number  of  the 
elect  (including  us  with  them)  is  completed.  The  Fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Ac,  restricted  the  meaning  of  v.  39, 40  to  this 
iast  truth,  and  I  incline  to  this  view.  The  connection  is, 
"You.Hebrews,  may  far  more  easily  exercise  patience  than 
Old  Testament  believers;  for  they  had  much  longer  to 
wait,  and  are  still  waiting  until  the  elect  are  all  gathered 
in ;  you,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  to  wait  for  them."  [Es- 
tics.]  I  think  his  object  In  these  verses  (39,  40)  is  to  warn 
Hebrew  Christians  against  their  tendency  to  relapse  into 
Judaism.  "Though  the  Old  Testament  worthies  attained 
sach  eminence  by  faith,  they  are  not  above  us  in  privi- 
leges, but  the  reverse."  It  Is  not  we  who  are  perfected 
with  them,  but  rather  they  with  us.  They  waited  for  His 
coming;  we  enjoy  Him  as  having  come  (ch.  1.  1;  2.  3). 
Christ's  death,  the  means  of  perfecting  what  the  Jewish 
law  could  not  perfect,  was  reserved  for  our  time.  Cf.  ch.  12. 
2,  "perfecter  (Greek)  of  our  faith."  Now  that  Christ  is 
come,  they  in  soul  share  our  blessedness,  being  "the 
spirits  of  the  Just  made  perfect"  (ch.  12.  23);  so  Alford  ; 
however,  see  Note  there.  Ch.  9. 12  shows  that  the  blood 
of  Christ,  brought  Into  the  heavenly  holy  place  by  Him, 
first  opened  an  entrance  Into  heaven  (cf.  John  3. 13).  Still, 
the  fathers  were  In  blessedness  by  faith  in  the  Saviour  to 
come,  at  death  (ch.  6. 15;  Luke  16.  22). 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Ver.  1-29.  Exhortation  to  Follow  the  Witnesses 
or  Faith  jtjst  Mentioned  :  Not  to  Faint  in  Trials  : 
To  Remove  all  Bitter  Roots  of  Sin:  For  wk  are 
under,  not  a  Law  of  Tf.rror,  but  the  Gospel  of 
Grace,  to  Despise  which  will  bring  the  Heavier 
Penalties,  in  Proportion  to  our  Greater  Priv- 
[LEOES.  1.  we  also— as  well  as  those  recounted  in  v.  11. 
are  compassed  about — Greek,  "have  so  great  a  cloud  (a 
Qumberless  multitude  above  us,  like  a  cloud,  'holy  and  pel- 
lucid.'CLKMENSALEXANDRiNUStof  witnesses  surrounding 
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us."  The  image  is  from  a  "race,"  an  Image  common  eve* 
in  Palestine  from  the  time  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian  em- 
pire, which  introduced  such  Greek  usages  as  national 
games.  The  "witnesses"  answer  to  the  spectators  press- 
ing round  to  see  the  competitors  in  their  contest  for  the 
prize  (Phllippians  3.  14).  Those  "witnessed  of"  (Greek, 
ch.  11.  5,  39)  become  in  their  turn  "  witnesses"  in  a  two- 
fold way:  (1.)  attesting  by  their  own  case  the  faithfulness 
of  God  to  His  people  [Alford)  (ch.  6. 12),  some  of  them 
martyrs  In  the  modern  sense;  (2.)  witnessing  our  struggle 
of  faith;  however,  this  second  sense  of  " witnesses," 
though  agreeing  with  the  image  here  If  It  is  to  be  pressed, 
is  not  positively,  unequivocally,  and  directly  sustained  by 
Scripture.  It  gives  vividness  to  the  image;  as  the  crown 
of  spectators  gave  additional  spirit  to  the  combatants,  sc 
the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  themselves  been  in  the 
same  contest,  ought  to  Increase  our  earnestness,  testifying, 
as  they  do,  to  God's  faithfulness,  weight— As  corporeal 
unwleldiness  was,  through  a  disciplinary  diet,  laid  aside 
by  candidates  for  the  prize  In  racing;  so  carnal  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  all,  whether  from  without  or  within, 
that  would  Impede  the  heavenly  runner,  are  the  spiritual 
weight  to  be  laid  aside.  "  Encumbrance,"  all  superfluous 
weight;  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  and  even  harmless  and  otherwise  useful 
things  which  would  positively  retard  us  (Mark  10.  50,  the 
blind  man  casting  away  his  garment  to  come  to  Jesus ;  9. 
42-48;  cf.  Ephesians  4.  22;  Colossians  3.  a,  10).  the  six 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us — Greek,  "  sin  which  easily 
stands  around  us ;"  so  Luther,  "  which  always  so  clings  to 
us;"  "sinful  propensity  always  surrounding  us,  ever 
present  and  ready."  [Wahl.]  It  is  not  primarily  "the 
sin,"  Ac,  but  sin  in  general,  with,  however,  especial  refer- 
ence to  "  apostasy,"  against  which  he  had  already  warned 
them,  as  one  to  which  they  might  gradually  be  seduced ; 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  Hebrews,  unbelief,  -with 
patience— Greek,  "  in  persevering  endurance"  (ch.  10.  36). 
On  "run"  cf.  1  Corinthians  9.  24,  25.  a.  Looking  unto— 
lit.,  "  Looking  from  afar"  (Note,  ch.  11.  26) ;  fixing  the  eyes 
upon  Jesus  seated  on  the  throne  of  God.  author— 
"Prince-leader."  The  same  Greek  is  translated  "Captain 
(of  salvation)," ch.  2.10;  "Prince (of  life),"  Acts  3. 15.  Going 
before  us  as  the  Originator  of  our  faith,  and  the  Leadei 
whose  matchless  example  we  are  to  follow  always.  In 
this  He  is  distinguished  from  all  those  examples  of  faith 
In  ch.  11.  (cf.  1  Corinthians  11. 1).  On  His  "faith"  cf.  ch.  2. 
13;  3.  2.  Believers  have  ever  looked  to  Him  (ch.  11.  26 ;  13. 
8).  ftnUher—  Greek,  "Perfecter,"  referring  to  ch.  11.  40. 
of  our  faith — rather  as  Greek,  "of  the  faith,"  including 
both  His  faith  (as  exhibited  in  what  follows)  and  oui 
faith.  He  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  faith  Himself,  and  so 
both  as  a  vicarious  offering  and  an  example,  He  is  the 
object  of  our  faith,  for  the  joy  .  .  .  set  before  him — viz., 
of  presently  after  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God;  including  besides  His  own  personal  joy,  the  joy 
of  sitting  there  as  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins.  The  coming  joy  disarmed  of 
its  sting  the  present  pain,  crosn  .  .  .  shame — the  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  Hebrews.  "  Despised,"  i.  e.,  dis- 
regarded. 3.  For— Justifying  His  exhortation,  "Looking 
unto  Jesus."  consider  — by  way  of  comparison  with 
yourselves,  so  the  Greek,  contradiction — unbelief,  and 
every  kind  of  opposition  (Acts  28. 19).  sinners— Sin  assails 
us.  Not  sin,  but  sinners,  contradicted  Christ.  [Bengel.] 
be -wearied  and  faint — Greek,  "lest  ye  weary  fainting," 
&c.  Cf.  Isaiah  49.  4,  5,  as  a  specimen  of  Jesus  not  being 
wearied  out  by  the  contradiction  and  strange  unbelief  of 
those  among  whom  He  laboured,  preaching  as  never  man 
did,  and  exhibiting  miracles  wrought  by  His  inherent 
power,  as  none  else  could  do.  4.  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood— Image  from  pugilism,  as  he  previously  had  the 
image  of  a  race,  both  being  taken  from  the  great  national 
Greek  games.  Ye  have  suffered  the  loss  of  goods,  and  beer 
a  gazing-stock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions ;  ye  havt 
not  shed  your  blood  (Note,  ch.  13.7).  "The  athlete  whr 
hath  seen  his  own  blood,  and  who,  though  cast  down  bj 
his  opponent,  does  not  let  his  spirits  be  cast  down,  whr 
as  often  as  he  hath  fallen  hatb  risen  the  more  determines. 
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joes  down  to  the  encounter  with  great  hope."  [Seneca.] 
against  uin  — Sin  is  personified  as  an  adversary;  sin, 
whether  within  you,  leading  you  to  spare  your  blood,  or 
id  oar  adversaries,  leading  them  to  shed  it,  if  they  cannot 
turougb  your  faithfulness  even  unto  blood,  induce  you  to 
apostatize,  5.  forgotten — utterly,  so  the  Greek.  Cf.  v.  15- 
17,  in  wliich  he  Implies  how  utterly  some  of  them  had  for- 
gotten God's  word.  His  exhortation  ought  to  have  more 
effect  on  you  than  the  cheers  and  exhortations  of  the 
spectators  have  on  the  competitors  striving  In  the  games. 
which — Greek,  "the  which,"  of  which  the  following  Is  a 
specimen.  [Alkord.J  speaketh  unto  you—  as  In  a  dia- 
logue or  discourse,  so  the  Greek,  implying  God '6  loving 
condescension  (cf.  Isaiah  1.  18).  despise  not—///..  "  Do  not 
hold  of  little  account.'  Betraying  a  contumacious  spirit  of 
unbelief  (ch.  3.  12),  as  "faint"  implies  a  broken  down, 
weak,  and  desponding  spirit.  "  Chastening"  is  to  be  borne 
with  "subjection"  (v.  9);  "  rebuke"  (more  severe  than 
chastening)  is  to  be  borne  with  en-durance  (v.  7).  "Home  in 
adversity  kick  against  God's  will,  others  despond  ;  neither 
Is  to  be  done  by  the  Christian,  who  la  peculiarly  the  child 
of  God.  To  him  such  adverse  things  occur  only  by 
the  decree  of  God,  and  that  designed  in  kindness,  viz.,  to 
remove  the  defilements  adhering  to  the  believer,  and  to 
exercise  his  patience."  [Gkotius.]  fl.  (Revelation  3.  19.) 
and— Greek,  "yea  and,"  "  and  moreover;"  bringing  out 
an  additional  olrcumstance.  acoiir^rlh — which  draws 
forth  "  blood"  (v.  4).  recelveth — accepts.  Takes  to  Him- 
self as  a  son  "  in  whom  He  deUghteth"  (Proverbs  3.  12).  7. 
In  k.  7, 8  the  need  of  "  chastening"  or  "  discipline"  is  Incul- 
cated; in  v.  9,  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  is  adminis- 
tered. If— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  With  a  view  to  chasten- 
ing (t.  e.,  since  God's  chastisement  is  with  a  view  to  your 
chastening,  i.  e.,  disciplinary  amelioration)  endure  pa- 
tiently;" so  Vulgate.  Alfokd  translates  it  as  indicative, 
not  SO  well,  "  It  is  for  chastisement  that  ye  are  enduring." 
dealeth  with  you—"  beareth  Himself  loward  you"  in  the 
very  act  of  chastening,  what  »<m  Is  he — "  What  sou  is 
there"  even  In  ordinary  life?  Much  more  God  as  to  His 
sons  (Isaiah  48. 10;  Acts  14.  22).  The  most  emiuent  of  God's 
saints  were  the  most  afflicted.  God  leads  them  by  a  way 
they  know  not  (Isaiah  42.  16j.  We  too  much  look  at  each 
trial  by  itself.  Instead  of  taking  it  in  connection  with  the 
whole  plan  of  our  salvation,  as  If  a  traveller  were  to  com- 
plain of  the  steepness  and  roughness  of  one  turn  in  the 
path,  without  considering  that  it  led  him  into  green  pas- 
tures, on  the  direct  road  to  the  city  of  habitation.  The 
New  Testament  alone  uses  the  Greek  term  for  education 
(_p<udeia),  to  express  "  discipline  "  or  correction,  as  of  a  child 
by  a  wise  father.  8.  If  ye  be  without — excluded  from 
participation  in  chastisement,  and  wishing  to  be  so.  nil 
— all  sons:  all  the  worthies  enumerated  in  ch.  11.:  all  the 
witnesses  (v.  1).  «re — Greek,  "have  been  made  partakers." 
then  are  ye  bastard* — of  whom  their  fathers  Uike  no  care 
whether  they  are  educated  or  not;  whereas  every  right- 
minded  father  is  concerned  for  the  moral  well-being  of 
his  legitimate  sou.  "Since  then  not  to  be  chastised  is  a 
mark  of  bastardy,  we  ought  [not  to  refuse,  but]  rejoice  in 
chastisement,  as  a  mark  of  our  genuine  sonship."  [Chkvs- 
OSTOH.]  9.  fathers  .  .  .  which  corrected  us— rather  as 
Greek,  "We  had  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  as  correctors." 
subjection — See  the  punishment  of  Insubordination,  Deu- 
teronomy 21.  18.  Father  of  spirits — contrasted  with  the 
fathers  of  our  flesh.  "Generation  by  men  is  carnal,  by 
God  Is  spiritual.''  [Bbngbl.]  As  "  Father  of  spirits,"  He 
Is  both  the  Originator,  and  the  Providential,  and  Gracious 
Hustalner,  at  once  of  animal  and  spiritual  life.  Cf.  "and 
live,"  viz.,  spiritually  ;  also  v.  10,  "  thai  we  might  lie  par- 
takers of  His  holiness  "  (2  Peter  1.4*.  God  Is  a  spirit  Him- 
self, and  the  Creator  of  spirits  like  Himself,  in  contrast  to 
men  who  are  Mesh,  and  the  progenitors  of  flesh  (John  3.  6). 
Jesus  oar  pattern  "learned  obedience"  experimentally 
by  suffering  (ch.  ;>.  8).  and  live — and  so,  thereby  live  spir- 
itually and  eternally.  10.  Showing  wherein  the  chastise- 
OKont  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  preferable  to  that  of 
earthly  fathers,  for  a  few  days— £  e.,  with  a  view  to  our 
vali-being  In  the  few  days  of  our  earthly  life :  so  the  Greek. 
altar   tUelr  own  pleasur* -Grer A.  "according   to  what 


seemed  fit  to  themselves."  Their  rule  of  chastening  u 
what  may  seem  fit  to  their  own  often  erring  judgmenV 
temper,  or  caprice.  The  two  defects  of  human  education 
are  (1.)  the  prevalence  in  It  of  a  view  to  the  Interests  of 
our  short  earthly  term  of  days;  (2.)  the  absence  in  parents 
of  the  unerring  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Father.  "They 
err  much  at  one  time  in  severity,  at  another  in  indulgence 
[1  Samuel  8.  13;  Ephesiaus  H.  4],  and  do  not  so  .nucl 
chasten  as  think  they  chasten."  [Bknoei..]  that  wi 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness— Recomlng  holy  a* 
He  is  holy  (John  15.  2i.  To  become  tvoly  like  God  Is  tan- 
tamount to  being  educated  for  passing  eternity  with  God 
(v.  14;  2  Peter  1.4).  So  this  "  partaking  of  God's  holiness  " 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  "few  days"  of  this  life,  with  a 
view  to  which  earthly  fathers  generally  educate  their 
sons.  11.  Joyous  .  .  .  grievous—  Greek,  "matter  of  Joy 
.  .  .  matter  of  grief."  The  objection  that  chastening  is 
grievous  is  here  anticipated  and  answered.  It  only 
seems  so  to  those  being  chastened,  whose  judgments  are 
confused  by  the  present  pain.  Its  ultimate  fruit  amply 
compensates  for  any  temporary  pain.  The  real  object  of 
the  fathers  in  chastening  is  not  that  they  find  pleasure 
In  the  children's  pain.  Gratified  wishes,  our  Father 
knows,  would  often  be  our  real  curses,  fruit  of  rlght- 
eousntso — righteousness  (in  practice,  springing  from  faith) 
is  the  fruit  which  chastening,  the  tree,  yields  (Phllippiane 
1.  11).  "Peaceable"  (cf.  Isaiah  82.  17):  in  contrast  to  the 
ordeal  of  conflict  by  which  it  has  been  won.  "  Fruit  of 
righteousness  to  be  enjoyed  in  peace  after  the  eonflict." 
[Tholuck.]  As  the  olive  garland,  the  emblem  o(  peace  aa 
well  as  victory,  was  put  on  the  victor's  brow  In  the  games. 
exercised  thereby — as  athletes  exercised  in  training  for  a 
contest.  Chastisement  Is  the  exercise  to  give  experience, 
and  make  the  spiritual  combatant  irresistibly  victorious 
(Romans5.3).  "Oh  happy  the  servant  for  whose  Improve- 
ment tils  Lord  Is  earnest,  with  whom  he  deigns  to  be 
angry,  whom  He  does  not  deceive  by  dissembling  admo- 
nition "  [withholding  admonition,  and  so  leading  the 
man  to  think  he  needs  it  not]!  Tertiti.l,ian,  dePa/.,c.ll 
Observe  the  "afterwards:"  that  is  the  time  often  wney 
God  works.  19,  He  addresses  them  as  runners  in  a  rac*- 
and  pugilists,  and  warriors.  [Chrysostom.]  The  "v.her* 
fore"  is  resumed  from  v.  1.  lift  up— In  Isaiah  35.  3,  from 
which  Paul  here  quotes,  it  Is,  'Strengthen  ye  the  weak 
hands."  The  hand  is  the  symbol  of  one's  strength.  Aiy 
ford  translates,  "  Put  straight  again  the  relaxed  hands." 
English  Version  expresses  the  sense  well,  feeble — lit., 
"  paralyzed  :"  a  word  used  only  by  Luke  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Paul's  companion.  The  exhortation  has  three 
parts:  the  first  relates  to  ourselves,  v.  12,  13;  the  second,  to 
others,  v.  14,  "Peace  with  all  men,"  the  third,  to  God, 
"  Holiness,  without  which,"  <fcc. ;  and  the  first  is  referred 
to  In  v.  15,  "Lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God;"  the 
second  In  the  words,  "Lest  any  root  of  bitterness,"  Ac. ;  the 
third  in  v.  16,  "Lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or  profane 
person,"  &c.  This  threefold  relation  often  occurs  in  PauVi 
Epistles.  Cf.  Xote,  Titus  2.  12,  "  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly."  The  Greek  active  verb,  not  the  middle  or  reflex- 
ive, requires  the  sense  to  be,  Lift  up  not  on!y  your  own 
hands  and  knees,  but  also  those  of  your  breth-en  (cf.  v.  15; 
Isaiah  35.  4).  13.  Quoted  from  Proverbs  4.  28,  LXX., 
"  Make  straight  paths  for  thy  feet."  Straight,  i.  «.,  leading 
by  a  straight  road  to  Joy  and  grace  (v.  1.  2,  15).  Cease  to 
"halt"  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  [Bbngel.] 
"  Paths,"  lit.,  wheel-track*.  Let  your  walk  be  so  firm  and 
so  unanimous  in  the  right  direction,  that  a  plain  track 
and  "  highway  "  may  be  thereby  established  for  thoae 
who  accompany  and  follow  you,  to  perceive  and  walk  Id 
(Isaiah  35.  8).  [Ai.kord.]  that  which  Is  lame  —  those 
"  weak  in  the  faith  "  (Romans  14.  1),  having  still  Judals- 
lng  prejudices,  be  turned  out  of  the  -way — (Proverb*  4. 
27) — and  so  missing  the  way,  lose  the  prize  of  "  the  race  * 
(v.  1).  rather  be  healed— Proper  exercise  of  Itself  oon 
tributes  to  health  :  the  habit  of  walking  straight  onward 
In  the  right  way  tends  to  healing.  14.  follow  peace  witii 
all  men— with  the  brethren  especially  (Romans  14.  If} 
that  so  the  "lame  "among  them  be  not  "  turned  oat  of 
the  way  "  [v.  13),  and   that  no  one  of  them  "fell  of  tbf 
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fl-acf  ul  U<>d"  it.  15).  taoMmew*--*  distinct  Greek  word 
from  God 'a  "holiness"  (v.  10).  Translate  here  "sanctifl- 
aatlou."  His  is  absolute  holiness:  our  part  is  to  put  on 
Hl»  holiness,  becoming  "  holy  as  He  Is  holy,"  by  innctiflc<t- 
tiim.  Whilst  "following  peace  with  all  men,"  we  are  not 
so  to  seek  to  please  them,  as  to  make  God's  will  and  our 
sanctineatlon  a  secondary  object;  this  latter  must  he  our 
Orst  aim  (Galatians  L  10).  without  which  -Greek,  "  apart 
torn  which.."  mo  nun  shall  see  the  Lord— no  man  as  a 
w«  ,■  in  heavenly  glory  (Revelations  22.  3,  4).  In  the  East, 
aone  but  the  greatest  favourites  are  adml  tied  to  the  honour 
of  seeing  the  king  (of.  2  Samuel  14.  24).  The  Lord  being 
pure  and  holy,  none  but  the  pare  and  holy  shall  see  Him 
(Matthew  5.  8).  Without  holiness  In  them,  they  could  not 
enjoy  Him  who  Is  holiness  itself  (Zechariah  14.  20).  The 
connection  of  purity  with  teeing  the  Lord,  appears  in  1 
John  8.  2,  3;  Epheslans  5.  5.  Contrast  v.  16  (cf.  1  Thessa- 
ionians  4.  8).  In  Matthew  24.  80 ;  Revelation  I.  7,  it  is  said 
that  all  shall  see  the  Lord ;  but,  that  shall  be  as  a  Judge, 
not  as  their  lasting  portion  and  God,  which  Is  meant 
here.  The  Greek  verb  does  not  denote  the  mere  action 
of  seeing,  but  the  seer's  state  of  mind  to  which  the  object 
ui  presented:  so  in  Matthew  6.  8  they  shall  truly  com- 
prehend God.  [TrrriiANN.]  None  bat  the  holy  could 
appreciate  the  holy  God,  none  else  therefore  shall  abide 
In  His  presence.  "The  bad  shall  only  see  Him  In  His 
form  as  Hon  of  man  [cf.  Revelation  1.  13,  with  7;  and 
Matthew  21.  80;  Acts  L  11;  17.  31 J ;  still  it  will  be  In 
the  glory  La  which  He  shall  Judge,  not  in  the  lowliness  in 
which  He  was  Judged.  Sis  form  as  God,  wherein  He  is 
«»quAl  to  the  Father,  without  doubt  the  ungodly  shall  not 
see ;  for  it  is  only  '  tbe  pure  In  heart  who  shall  see  God.'  " 
[AuotrsTiBTK.]  "  He  shall  come  to  judge,  who  stood  before 
«.  Judge.  He  shall  come  in  the  form  In  which  He  was 
Judged,  that  they  may  see  Him  whom  they  pierced:  He 
who  was  before  hidden  shall  come  manifested  In  power: 
fie,  as  Judge,  shall  condemn  the  real  culprits,  who  was 
Himself  falsely  made  a  culprit."  15.  lent  any  .  .  .  fall  — 
!?»«««,  "lest  any  (viz.',  through  sloth  in  running /failing,"  or 
'falling  short  of  the  graoe  of  God  .  .  .  trouble  you."    The 

mage  Ls  taken  from  a  company  of  travellers,  one  of 
shorn  Ia$ji»  behind,  and  so  never  reaches  the  end  of  the 
oag  and  laborious  Journey.  [Chbysostom.]  root  of  blt- 
ierneos — not  merely  a  "  bitter  root,"  which  might  possibly 
bring  forth  sweet  fruits ;  this,  a  root  whose  essence  Is  "  bit' 
torness,"  never  could.  Paul  here  refers  to  Deuteronomy 
i».  18,  "  Lent  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that  bear- 
eth  gall  and  wormwood"  (cf.  Acts  8.  3S).  Root  of  bilterneu 
aomprehends  every  person  (cf.  v.  16)  and  every  principle  of 
doctrine  or  practice  so  radically  corrupt  as  to  spread 
corruption  all  around.  The  only  safety  16  In  rooting  out 
guoh  a  root  of  bitterness,  many— rather,  "  the  many," 
C  «.,  the  whole  congregation.  So  long  as  it  is  hidden 
under  the  earth  it  cannot  be  remedied,  but  when  It 
"  springs  up,"  it  must  be  dealt  with  boldly.  Still  remem- 
ber the  caution  (Matthew  13.  26-30)  as  to  rooting  out  per- 
sons. No  such  danger  can  arise  in  rooting  out  bad  princi- 
ples. 16.  fornicator— (Ch.  13.  4  ;  1  Corinthians  10.  8.)  or 
profane — Fornication  is  nearly  akin  to  gluttony,  Esau's 
tin.  He  profanely  cast  away  his  spiritual  privilege  for 
the  gratification  of  his  palate.  Genesis  25.  34  graphically 
portrays  him.  An  example  well  fitted  to  strike  needful 
uorror  Into  the  Hebrews,  whosoever  of  them,  like  Esau, 

were  only  sons  of  Isaac  according  to  the  flesh.  [Bengel.] 

fcr  one  morsel— the  smallness  of  the  inducement  only 
.kSgrsvates  the  guilt  of  casting  away  eternity  for  such  a 

;  ifle.  so  far  is  It  from  being  a  claim  for  mercy  (cf.  Gene- 
•iis  3.  6).  One  single  act  has  often  the  greatest  power 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  So  in  the  cases  of  Reuben  and 
SauL  for  evil  (Genesis  49.  4  ;  1  Chronicles  5.  1 ;  1  Samuel  13. 
12-14);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  good,  Abraham  and 
Phlnebas  (Genesis  12.1,  Ac. ;  15.5,6;  Numbers  25.6-15). 
his  birth-right—  Greek,  "his own  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read, 
.ntenslfying  the  suicidal  folly  and  sin  of  the  act)  rights 

■»f  primogeniture,"  involving  the  high  spiritual  privilege 
j>f  being  ancestor  of  the  promised  seed,  and  heir  of  the 
twoailse*  in  Him.    The  Hebrews  whom  Paul  addressed, 

wid  m  Christians,  the  spiritual  rights  of  primogeniture 


(cf.  v.  23) :  he  intimates  that  they  must  exercise  noly  sell 
control,  if  they  wish  not,  like  Esau,  to  forfeit  theai.    IT • 
afterward* — Greek,  "  even   afterward."     He   despised  hli 
birth-right,  accordingly  also  he  was  ilespised  and  rejected 
when  he  wished  to  have  the  blessing.   As  in  the  believer'! 
case,  so  in   the  unbeliever's,  there  Is   an    "alterwards' 
coming,  ween  the  believer  shall  look  on  his  past  griefs, 
and  the  unbeliever  on  his  past  Joys,  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  were  respectively  viewed 
at  the  time.  Cf.  "  Nevertheless  afterward,"  Ac.,  v.  11,  with 
the  "  afterward"  here.    Cf.  "  the  cool  of  the  day,"  Genesis 
3.  8,  with  8.     when  he  ■would— when  he  wished  to   have, 
"He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  will, shall  have 
nay"  (Proverbs  1.  24-30;    Luke  13.84,35;    19.42).    he  was 
rejected— not  as  to  every  blessing,  but  only  that  which 
would  have  followed  the  primogeniture,    he  found  ne 
place  for  repentance — The  cause  is  here  put  for  the  effect, 
"  repentance"  for  the  object  which  Esau  aimed  at  in  his 
so-called  repentance,  viz..   Die  change  of  his  father's  deter- 
mination to  give  the  chief  blessing  to  Jacob.      Had  he 
sought  real  repentance  with  tears  he  would  have  found  It 
(Matthew  7.  7).    But  he  did  not  find  it,  because  this  was 
not  what  he  sought.     What  proves  his  tears  were  not 
those  of  one  seeking  true   repentance  Is,   Immediately 
after  he  was  foiled  in  his  desire,  he  resolved  to  murdeT 
Jacob!    He  shed  tears,  not  for  his  sin,  but  for  his  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  his  sin.     His  were  tears  of  vain  regret 
and  remorse,  not  of  repentance.    "  Before,  he  might  hav« 
had    the    blessing  without    tears;    alterwards,  however 
many  tears  he  shed,  he  was  rejected.   Let  us  use  the  time" 
(Luke  18.  27)  I  [Bengei..]    Alkokd  explains  "  repentance" 
here,  a  chance,  by  repenting,  to  repair  (t.  e.,  to  regain  the 
lost  blessing).    I   agree  with   him    that  the  translation, 
Instead  of   "repentance,"    "no   place  for    changing   bid 
fathek's  mind,"  is  forced;  though  doubtless  this  is  what 
was  the  true  aim  of  the  "repentance"  which  he  sought. 
The  language  is  framed  to  apply  to  profane  despise™  whe 
wilfully  cast  away  grace  and   seek  repentance  (i.  «.,  not 
real;  but  escape  from  the  penalty  of  their  sin),  but  in  vain. 
Cf.  "afterward,"  Matthew  26,  11,  12.    Tears  are  no  proof  of 
real  repentance  (1  Samuel  24.  16,  17;  contrast  Psalm  56.  8). 
It — the  blessing,  which  was  the  real  object  o/  tCsau,  though 
ostensibly  seeking  "  repentance."    18.  For— The  tact  that 
we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  a   higher,  and  that 
the  last  dispensation,  the  Gospel,  with  it*  glorious  privi- 
leges, is  the  reason  why  especially  the  Hebrew  Christians 
should  "  look  diligently,"  Ac.  [v.  15,  16).    are  not  come— 
Greek,  "have  not  come  near  to."    Alluding  to  Deuteron- 
omy 4.  IX,  "  Ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the  mountain  ; 
and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  .  .  .  with  darkness, 
clouds,  and  thick  darkness."    "  In  your  coming  near  unto 
Ood,  it  has  not  been  to,"  Ac.    the   mount—The  oldest 
MSS.  and   Vulgate  omit  "the   mount."    But  stih,   "the 
mount"  must  be  supplied    from  v.  22.     that  might  be 
touched— palpable    and    material.    Not    that   any   save 
Moses  was  allowed  to  touch   it  (Exodus  19. 12,  13).    The 
Hebrews  drew  near  to  the  nuaterial   Mount  Sinai  with 
material  bodies;  we,  to  the  spiritual  mount  in  the  spirit. 
The  "darkness"  was  that  formed  by  the  clouds  hanging 
round  the  mount;  the  "  tempest"  accompanied  the  thun- 
der.   19.  trumpet — to  rouse  attention,  and  herald  God's' 
approach    (Exodus    19.  16).      entreated    that    the   word 
should  not  be  spoken — lit.,  "that  speech  should  not  be 
added   to   them ;"    not    that    they    refused    to    bear   the 
word  of  God,  but  they  wished  that  God  should  not  Hi  it- 
self speak,  but  employ  Moses  as  His  mediating  spokes 
man.    "The  voice  of  words"  was  the  Decalogue,  spoken 
by  God  himself,  a  voice  issuing  forth,  without  any  u urn 
being  seen:    after  which    "He    added   no   more"  (Deu- 
teronomy 5.  22).     20.    that    which    was  commanded— 
"the  interdict."    [Tittmann.J    A  stern  interdictory  man- 
date Is  meant.    And— rather,   "Even   if  a   beast,    (much 
more  a  man)  touch,"  Ac.     or  thrust  through  with  » 
dart— Omitted   in   the   oldest   MSS.     The  full    interdict 
in  Exodus  19.  12, 13  is  abbreviated  here  ;  the  beast  alomv 
being    put   for   "whether    man    or  beast:''    the  stoning 
which  applies  to  the  human  offender,  alone  being  *po 
f-ified.    the    beast's    punishment,    viz.,    the    being    thru* 
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through  with  a  dart,  being  left  to  be  understood.  21. 
«ie  sight— the  vuswh  01  God's  majesty,  quake- Greek, 
" 1  am  in  trembling:"  "fear"  affeoted  his  mind;  "trem- 
bling," his  body.  Moses  is  not  recorded  In  Exodus 
to  have  used  these  words.  But  Paul,  by  inspiration, 
supplies  (of.  Acta  20.  35;  2  Timothy  3. 8)  this  detail.  We 
read  in  Deuteronomy  9. 19,  LXX.,  of  somewhat  like  words 
used  by  Moses  after  breaking  the  two  tables,  through 
tear  of  God's  anger  at  the  people's  sin  in  making  the 
golden  calves.  He  doubtless  similarly  "  feared"  in  hear- 
ing the  ten  commandments  spoken  by  the  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah. 22.  are  come—  Greek,  "  have  come  near  unto"  (cf. 
Deuteronomy  4. 11).  Not  merely,  ye  shall  come,  but,  ye 
have  already  come.  Mount  Slon—anti  typical  Sion,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  spiritual  invisible 
Church  (of  which  the  first  foundation  was  laid  in  literal 
Zion,  John  12. 15 ;  1  Peter  2.  6)  is  now  the  earnest ;  and  of 
which  the  restored  literal  Jerusalem  hereafter  shall  be 
the  earthly  representative,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lasting and  "new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven"  (Revelation  21.  2-27;  cf.  ch.  11.  10).  22,  23.  to 
an  Innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly and  Church — The  city  of  God  having  been  men- 
tioned, the  mention  of  its  citizens  follows.  Believers  be- 
ing like  the  angels  (Job  1.  6;  38.  7),  "sons  of  God,"  are  so 
their  "equals"  (Luke  20.  36);  and,  being  reconciled 
through  Christ,  are  adopted  into  God's  great  and  blessed 
family.  For  the  full  completion  of  this  we  pray  (Matthew 
8.  10).  English  Version  arrangement  is  opposed  (1.)  by 
"and  "  always  beginning  each  new  member  of  the  whole 
sentence;  (2,)  "general  assembly  and  Church,"  form  a 
xlnd  of  tautology;  (3.)  "general  assembly,"  or  rather, 
"festal  full  assembly,"  "  the  Jubilant  full  company  "  (such 
as  ware  the  Olympic  games,  celebrated  with  Joyous  siug- 
ng,  dancing,  Ac),  applies  better  to  the  angels  above,  ever 
aymning  God's  praises,  than  to  the  Church,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  is  now  militant  on  earth.  Translate 
therefore,  "To  myriads  (ten  thousands,  cf.  Deuteronomy 
33.  2 ;  Psalm  68.  17  ;  Daniel  7.  10 ;  Jude  14 ;  namely),  the  full 
festal  assembly  of  angels,  and  the  Church  of  the  first- 
born." Angels  and  saints  together  constitute  the  ten 
thousands.  CI. '  Hi  angels,  all  nations  "  Matthew  25. 31,  32. 
Messiah  is  pre-eminently  "  the  First-born,"  or  "  First- be- 
gotten "  (ch.  1. 6),  and  all  believers  become  so  by  adoption. 
Cf.  the  type,  Leviticus  3.  12,  45,  50 ;  1  Peter  1.  18.  As  the 
kingly  and  priestly  succession  was  in  the  first-born,  and 
as  Israel  was  God's  "first-born"  (Exodus  4. 22 ;  cf.  13. 2),  and 
a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  to  God  (Exodus  19.  6),  so  believers 
(Revelation  1.  6).  written  In  heaven — enrolled  as  citizens 
there.  All  those  who  at  the  coming  of  "  God  the  Judge  of 
all "  (which  clause  therefore  naturally  follows),  shall  be 
fonnd  "  written  in  heaven,"  t.  e.,  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
Though  still  fighting  the  good  fight  on  earth,  still,  in  re- 
spect to  your  destiny,  and  present  life  of  faith  which  sub- 
stantiates things  hoped  for,  ye  are  already  members  of  the 
heavenly  citizenship.  "We  are  one  citizenship  with  an- 
gels ;  to  which  It  is  said  in  the  psalm,  Glorious  things  are 
spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God."  [Augustine.]  I  think 
Alfobd  wrong  in  restricting  "  the  Church  of  the  first-born 
written  in  heaven,"  to  those  militant  on  earth ;  it  is  ra- 
ther, all  those  who  at  the  Judge's  coming  shall  be  found 
writen  in  heaven  (the  true  patent  of  heavenly  nobility ; 
contrast  "written  In  the  earth,"  Jeremiah  17.  13,  and 
Esau's  profane  sale  of  his  blrth-right,  v.  16) ;  these  all ,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  forming  one  Church 
to  which  every  believer  Is  already  come.  The  first-born  of 
israel  were  "written"  In  a  roll  (Numbers  3.  40).  the 
•plrlts  of  Just  men  made  perfect — at  {lie  resurrection, 
when  the  "  Judge"  shall  appear,  and  believers'  bliss  shall 
be  consummated  by  the  union  of  the  glorified  body  with 
the  sjririt;  the  great  hope  of  the  New  Testament  (Romans 
8.  2D- 24;  1  Thessalonians  4.  16).  The  place  of  this  clause 
mftrr  "  the  JunoE  of  all,"  Is  my  objection  to  Kenqel  and 
AlkoiuVs  explanation,  the  souls  of  the  Just  in  their  sepa- 
rate state  perfected.  Cf.  (Note)  ch.  11.  39,  40,  to  which  he  re- 
fers here,  and  which  I  think  confirms  my  view ;  those 
aeretofore  spirits,  but  now  to  be  perfected  by  being  clothed 
ipon  with  the  body.  Still  the  phrase. "  spirits  o:  just  men 
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made  perfect,"  not  merely  "just  men  made  perfrct,"  ma> 
favour  the  reierence  to  the  happy  spirits  in  their  separaU 
state.  The  Greek  is  not  "  the  perfected  spirits,"  but  '  the 
spirits  of  the  perfected  just."  In  no  other  passage  are  the 
just  said  to  be  perfected  before  the  resurrection,  and  the 
completion  of  the  full  number  of  the  elect  (Revelation  6. 
11);  I  think,  therefore,  "spirits  of  the  Just,'  may  here  be 
used  to  express  the  just  whose  predominant  element  in  theii 
perfected  state  shall  be  spirit.  So  spirit  and  spirits  are  usee 
of  a  man  or  men  in  the  body,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
the  opposite  of  flesh  (John  3.  6).  The  resurrection  bodies 
of  the  saints  shall  be  bodies  in  which  the  spirit  shall  al- 
together preponderate  over  the  animal  soul  (Note,  1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  44).  24.  new— Not  the  usual  term  (kaine) 
applied  to  the  Christian  covenant  (ch.  9.  15),  which  would 
mean  new  as  different  from,  and  superseding  the  old  ;  but 
Greek  nea,  recent,  lately  established,  having  the  freshness 
of  youth,  as  opposed  to  age.  The  mention  of  Jesus,  tht 
Perfecter  o'  our  faith  (v.  2),  and  Himself  perfected  through 
sufferings  and  death,  in  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
(ch.  2.  10 ;  5.  9),  Is  naturally  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
"  the  j  ust  made  perfect "  at  their  resurrection  (cf.  ch.  7.  22). 
Paul  uses  "Jesus,"  dwelling  hereon  Him  as  the  Person 
realized  as  our  loving  friend,  not  merely  in  His  official 
character  as  the  Christ,  and  to  the  biood  of  sprinkling 
—here  enumerated  as  distinct  from  "Jesus."  Bengel  rea- 
sonably argues  as  follows  ■  His  blood  was  entirely  "poured 
out"  of  His  body  by  the  various  ways  in  which  it  was 
shed,  His  bloody  sweat,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  nails,  and  after  death  the  spear,  just  as  the  blood 
was  entirely  poured  out  and  extra vasated  from  the  animal 
sacrifices  of  the  law.  It  was  incorruptible  (1  Peter  1. 18,  19). 
No  Scripture  states  it  was  again  put  into  the  Lord's  body. 
At  His  ascension,  as  our  great  High  Priest,  He  entered 
the  heavenly  holiest  place  "  by  His  own  blood  "  (not  aftei 
Bhedding  His  blood,  nor  with  the  blood  in  His  body,  but), 
carrying  it  separately  from  his  body  (cf.  the  type,  ch.  9.  7, 
12,  25 ;  13. 11).  Paul  does  not  say,  By  the  efficacy  of  Hit 
blood,  but,  "  By  His  own  proper  blood  "  (ch.  9.  12);  not  ma- 
terial blood,  but  "  the  blood  of  Him  who,  through  tb« 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  God'1 
(ch.  9.  14)  So  In  ch.  10.  29,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Wood  of 
the  covenant  wherewith  (the  professor)  was  sanctified,  ar« 
mentioned  separately.  Also  in  ch.  13. 12, 20 ;  alsc  cf.  ch.  lu. 
19,  with  21.  So  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Corinthians  10. 16 ; 
11.  24-26),  the  body  and  blood  are  separately  represented. 
The  blood  itself,  therefore,  continues  still  in  heaven  be- 
fore God,  the  perpetual  ransom-price  of  "  the  eternal 
covenant "  (oh.  13.  20).  Once  for  all  Christ  sprinkled  the 
blood  peculiarly  for  us  at  His  ascension  (ch.  9.  12).  But  it 
is  called  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  on  account  also  of  its 
continued  use  in  heaven,  and  in  the  consciences  of  th6 
saints  on  earth  (ch.  9. 14 ;  10.  22 ;  Isaiah  52.  15).  This  sprink- 
ling is  analogous  to  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  Passover. 
Cf.  Revelation  5.  6,  "In  the  midst  of  the  throne,  a  Lamb 
as  it  had  been  slain."  His  glorified  body  does  not  require 
meat,  nor  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  His  blood  intro- 
duced into  heaven  took  away  the  dragon's  right  to  accuse. 
Thus  Rome's  theory  of  concomitancy  of  the  blood  with  the 
body,  the  excuse  for  giving  only  the  bread  to  the  laity, 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  mention  of  "the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling "  naturally  follows  the  mention  of  the  "covenant," 
which  could  not  be  consecrated  without  blood  (ch.  9. 18,  22). 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel — viz.,  than  the 
sprinkling  (the  best  M8S.  read  the  article  masculine.,  which 
refers  to  "snrinkling,"  not  to  "blood,"  which  last  ii> 
neuter)  of  blood  by  Abel  In  his  sacrifice  spake.  This  com- 
parison between  two  things  of  the  same  kind  (viz.,  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  Abel's  sacrifice)  is  more  natural,  than  be- 
tween two  things  different  in  kind  and  In  results  (viz., 
Christ's  sacrifice,  and  Abel's  own  blood  [Ajlford],  which 
was  not  a  sacrifice  at  all),  cf.  ch.  II.  4  ;  Genesis  4.  4.  Thla 
accords  with  the  whole  tenor  of  U;e  Epistle,  and  of  this 
passage  in  particular  (v.  18-22,)  which  Is  to  show  the  sup« 
riority  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  the  new  covenant,  to  the  OIC 
Testament  sacrifices  (of  which  Abel's  is  the  first  recorded. 
It,  moreover,  was  testified  to  by  God  ts  acceptable  toHlro 
above  Cain's),  cf.  ch.  9.  and  10.  The  word  "  better"  lmplle* 
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superiority  to  something  that  is  good:  out  Abel's  own 
olood  was  not  at  all  good  for  the  purpose  for  which 
lirlst's  blood  was  efficacious;  nay,  it  cried  for  vengeance, 
io  Abohbishop  Magee,  Hammond,  and  Knatchbull. 
Sengel  takes  "the  blood  of  Abel"  as  put  for  all  the 
blood  shed  on  earth  crying  for  vengeance,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  other  cries  raised  by  sin  in  the  world;  coun- 
teracted by  the  blood  of  Christ  calmly  speaking  in  heaven 
For  us,  and  from  heaven  to  us.  I  prefer  Maoke's  view. 
'3e  this  as  it  may,  to  deny  that  Christ's  atonement  is  truly 
a  propitiation,  overthrows  Christ's  priesthood,  makes 
the  sacrifices  of  Moses'  law  an  unmeaning  mummery, 
and  represents  Cain's  sacrifice  as  good  as  that  of  Abel. 
35.  refuse  not— through  unbelief,  him  that  gpeaketh— 
God  in  Christ.  As  the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  represented  as 
rpeakittg  to  God  for  us,  v.  24;  so  here  God  is  represented  as 
speaking  to  us  (ch.  1. 1,  2).  His  word  now  is  the  prelude 
of  the  last  "  shaking"  of  all  things  (v.  27).  The  same  word 
which  Is  heard  in  the  Gospel  from  lieaven,  will  shake 
heaven  and  earth  (v.  26).  who  refused  Him—  Greek,  "re- 
fusing as  they  did."  Their  seemingly  submissive  en- 
treaty that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  by 
God  any  more  (v.  19),  covered  over  refractory  hearts,  as 
their  subsequent  deeds  showed  (ch.  3.  16).  that  spake— 
revealing  with  oracular  warnings  His  Divine  will:  so  the 
Greek.  If  wt  tarn  away—  Greek,  "we  who  turn  away." 
The  word  implies  greater  refractoriness  than  "refused," 
or  "declined."  Him  that  gpeaketh  from  heaven— God, 
by  His  Son  in  the  Gospel,  speaking  from  His  heavenly 
throne.  Hence,  in  Christ's  preaching  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  "the  kingdom  of  the  heavens"  (Greek,  Matthew 
3.  2).  In  the  giving  of  the  law  God  spake  on  earth  (viz.. 
Mount  Sinai)  by  angels  (ch.  2.  2;  cf.  ch.  1.  2).  In  Exodus 
20.  22,  when  God  says,  "I  talked  with  you  from  heaven," 
this  passage  in  Hebrews  shows  that  not  the  highest 
heavans,  but  the  visible  heavens,  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, are  meant,  out  of  which  God  by  angels  proclaimed 
the  Jaw  on  Sinai.  36.  then  shook— when  He  gave  the 
law  on  Sinai,  bow- under  the  Gospel,  promised— the 
announcement  of  His  coming  to  break  up  the  present 
order  of  things,  is  to  the  ungodly  a  terror,  to  the  godly  a 
promise,  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  look  for  with  joy- 
ful hope.  Yet  once  more — Cf.  my  Notes,  Haggai  2.  6,  21, 
22,  both  which  passages  are  condensed  into  one  here. 
The  shaking  began  at  the  first  coming  of  Messiah ;  it  will 
be  completed  at  His  second  coining,  prodigies  in  the 
world  >f  nature  accompanying  the  overthrow  of  all  king- 
doms that  oppose  Messiah.  The  Hebrew  is  lit.,  "  it  is  yet 
one  little,"  i.  e,,  a  single  brief  space  till  the  series  of  move- 
ments begins  ending  in  the  advent  of  Messiah.  .Not 
merely  the  earth,  as  at  the  establishment  of  the  Sinaitic 
covenant,  but  heaven  also  is  to  be  shaken.  The  two  ad- 
vents of  Messiah  are  regarded  as  one,  the  complete  shak- 
ing belonging  to  the  second  advent,  of  which  the  presage 
was  given  in  the  shakings  at  the  first  advent:  the  con- 
vulsions connected  with  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
shadowing  forth  those  about  to  be  at  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  God-opposed  kingdoms  by  the  coming  Messiah.  37. 
this  word,  Yet  once  more — So  Paul,  by  the  Spirit,  sanc- 
tions the  LXX.  rendering  of  Haggai  2.  6,  giving  an  addi- 
tional feature  to  the  prophecy  in  the  Hebrew,  as  rendered 
In  English  Version,  not  merely  that  it  shall  be  in  a  little 
while,  but  that  it  is  to  be  "once  more"  as  the  final  act. 
The  stress  of  his  argument  is  on  the  "once."  Once  for 
all :  once  and  for  ever.  "  In  saying  '  once  more,'  the  Spirit 
'.wiplles  that  something  has  already  passed,  and  some- 
ming  else  shall  be  which  is  to  remain,  and  is  no  more  to 
l>e  ohanged  to  something  else;  for  the  once  is  exclusive, 
i.  e.,  not  many  times."  [Estius.]  those  things  that  are 
xliaken— the  heaven  and  the  earth.  As  the  shaking  is  to 
be  total,  so  shall  the  removal  be,  making  way  for  the  bet- 
ter things  that  are  unremovable.  Cf.  cue  Jewish  economy 
;the  type  of  the  whole  present  order  of  things)  giving  way 
'o  the  new  and  abiding  covenant:  the  forerunner  of  the 
everlasting  state  of  bliss,  an  of  things  .  .  .  made — viz., 
ti  this  present  visible  creation:  cf.  2  Corinthians  5.  1;  and 
eh.  9.  11,  "made  with  hands  ...  of  this  creation,"  i.  e., 
•hings  sc  rjuuU  at  creation  that  they  would  not  remain 


of  themselves,  but  be  removed.  The  new  abiding  heaven 
and  earth  are  also  made  by  God,  but  they  are  of  a  highei 
nature  than  the  material  creation,  being  made  to  partake 
of  the  Divine  nature  of  Him  who  is  not  made:  so  in  thh> 
relation,  as  one  with  the  uncreated  God,  they  are  re- 
garded as  not  of  the  same  class  as  the  things  made.  The 
things  made  in  the  former  sense  do  not  remain;  the  things 
of  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  like  the  uncreated  God, 
"shall  remain  before  God"  (Isaiah  66.22).  The  Spirit, 
the  seed  of  the  new  and  heavenly  being,  not  only  of  the 
believer's  soul,  but  also  of  the  future  body,  is  an  uncreated 
and  Immortal  principle.  38.  receiving— as  we  do,  in 
prospect  and  sure  hope,  also  in  the  possession  of  the  Spirit 
the  first-fruits.  This  is  our  privilege  as  Christians,  let 
us  have  grace — "  let  us  have  thankfulness."  [Alfoed 
after  Chbysostom.]  But  (1.)  this  translation  is  acccord- 
Ing  to  classical  Greek,  not  Paul's  phraseology  for  "to  be 
thankful."  (2.)  "To  God"  would  have  been  in  that  case 
added.  (3.)  "Whereby  we  may  serve  (rod,"  suits  the  Eng- 
lish Version  "grace"  (i.e.,  Gospel  grace,  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  producing  faith  exhibited  in  serving  God),  but  does 
not  suit  "thankfulness."  acceptably—  Gi'eek,  "well- 
pleasingly."  reverence  and  godly  fear  —  The  oiliest 
MSS.  read,  "reverent  caution  and  fear."  Reverent  caution 
(same  Greek  as  in  ch.  5.  7;  see  Note  there)  lest  we  should 
offend  God,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
Fear  lest  we  should  bring  destruction  on  ourselves.  39. 
Greek,  "For  even:"  "for  also:''  introducing  an  additional 
solemn  incentive  to  diligence.  Quoted  from  Deuterono- 
my 4.  24.  our  God — In  whom  we  hope,  is  also  to  be  feared. 
He  is  love ;  yet  there  is  another  side  of  his  character,  God 
has  wrath  against  sin  (ch.  10.  27, 31). 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-25.  Exhobtation  to  Various  Graces,  Espe- 
cially Constancy  in  Faith,  Following  Jesus  amidbi 
Reproaches.  Conclusion,  with  Pieces  of  Intelli 
qence  AND  Salutations.  1.  brotherly  love— a  distinct 
special  manifestation  of  "  charity"  or  "  love"  (2  Peter  1. 7). 
The  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  in  part  this  Ep:stle 
was  addressed,  was  distinguished  by  this  grace,  we  know 
from  Acts  (cf.  ch.  6. 10;  10.32-34;  12.12,13).  conttnne— 
oharity  will  Itself  continue.  See  that  it  continue  with  you, 
3.  Two  manifestations  of  "brotherly  love,"  hospitality, 
and  care  for  those  in  bonds.  Be  not  forgetful— Imply- 
ing it  was  a  duty  which  they  all  recognized,  but  which 
they  might  forget  to  act  on  (v.  3,  7, 16).  The  enemies  of 
Christianity  themselves  have  noticed  the  practice  of  this 
virtue  among  Christians.  [Julian,  Ep.  49.]  enter- 
tained angels  unawares — Abraham  and  Lot  did  so 
(Genesis  18.  2;  19. 1).  To  obviate  the  natural  distrust  felt 
of  strangers,  Paul  says,  an  unknown  guest  may  be  bitter 
than  he  looks :  he  may  be  unexpectedly  found  to  be  as 
much  a  messenger  of  God  for  good,  as  the  augels  (whose 
name  means  messenger)  are;  nay  more,  if  a  Christian,  he 
represents  Christ  Himself.  There  is  a  play  on  the  same 
Greek  word,  Be  not  forgetful  and  unaware;  let  not  the  duty 
of  hospitality  to  strangers  escape  you;  for,  by  entertaining 
strangers,  it  has  escaped  the  entertainers  that  they  were 
entertaining  angels.  Not  unconscious  and  forgetful  of  the 
duty,  they  have  unconsciously  brought  on  themselves  the 
blessing.  3.  Remember — in  prayers  and  acts  of  kindness. 
bound  with  them — by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  m  embvi  s 
in  the  body  under  one  Head,  Christ  (1  Corinthians  12.  26). 
suffer  adversity — Greek,  "  are  in  evil  state."  being  your- 
selves also  In  the  body — and  so  liable  to  the  adversitits 
incident  to  the  natural  body,  which  ought  to  dispose  j  ou 
the  more  to  sympathize  with  them,  not  knowing  how 
soon  your  own  turn  of  suffering  may  come.  "One  i-x- 
perlences  adversity  almost  his  whole  life,  as  Jacob; 
another  in  youth,  as  Joseph;  another  in  manhood,  \m 
Job;  another  in  old  age."  [Bengel.]  *.  is— translate, 
"Let  marriage  be  treated  as  honourable :"  as  i>.  5  also  ii-  .m 
exhortation,  in  all — "  in  the  case  of  all  men:"  "anions 
all."  "To  avoid  fornication  let  every  man  have  his  owi> 
wife"  (1  Corinthians  7.  2).  Judaism  and  Gnosticism  c-<j»- 
blned  were  soon  about  to  throw  discredit  on  rnarru.gtv 
The  venerable  Paphnutius,  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  quutfei 
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ifais  verse  for  the  Justification  of  the  married  state.  If 
erne  does  not  himself  in  arry,  he  should  not  prevent  others 
from  doing  so.  Others,  especially  Romanists,  translate, 
"in  all  things,"  as  In  t>.  18.  But  the  warning  being  against 
lascivi  oust:  ess,  the  contrast  to  "whoremonger*  and  adul- 
terers" In  the  parallel  clause,  requires  the  "in  all"  in  this 
clause  to  refer  to  persons,  the  bed  undented — translate, 
as  Greek  require*  "undeflled"  to  be  a  predicate,  not  an 
epithet,  "  And  let  the  bed  tie  undeflled."  God  trill  judge 
—Most  whoremongers  escape  the  notice  of  human  tribu- 
nals ;  but  Gk>d  takes  particular  cognizance  of  those  whom 
man  does  not  punish.  Gay  immoralities  will  then  be  re- 
garded in  a  very  different  lijjht  from  what  they  are  now. 
9.  conversation—"  manner  of  life."  The  love  of  filthy 
iust  and  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  follow  one  another  as 
closely  akin,  both  alienating  the  heart  from  the  Creator 
to  the  creature,  such  things  as  y«  have — lit.,  "present 
things"  (Phlllpplans  4.  11).  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee— A  promise  tantamount  to  this  was  given 
to  Jacob  (Genesis  28.  15),  to  Israel  (Deuteronomy  31.  6,  8), 
to  Joshua  (Joshua  1.  5),  to  Solomon  (1  Chronicles  28.  20). 
It  Is  therefore  like  a  Divine  adage.  What  was  said  to 
them,  extends  also  to  us.  He  will  neither  withdraw  His 
presence  ("never  leave  thee")  nor  his  help  ("nor  forsake 
thee").  [Bengei..]  6.  may— rather  as  Greek,  expressing 
confidence  actually  realized,  "So  that  we  boldly  (confi- 
dently) say"  (Psalm  56.  4.  11 ;  118.  6).  Punctuate  as  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  require,  "  And  (so)  I  will  not 
fear:  what  (then)  shall  man  do  unto  me  ?"  7.  Renumber 
—so  as  to  imitate :  not  to  invoke  In  prayer,  as  Rome  teaches. 
have  the  rule — rather,  "  who  have  had  the  rule  over  you :" 
your  spiritual  leaders,  who— Greek,  "the  which:"  such 
persous  as.  who  have  spoken  unto  you — "  spake"  (so 
the  Greek  aorist  means)  during  their  lifetime.  This 
Epistle  was  among  those  later  written,  when  many  of  the 
heads  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  had  passed  away,  whose 
faith — even  unto  death :  probably  death  by  martyrdom, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  instances  of  faith  in  ch.  11.  35.  Ste- 
phen, James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  and  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  well  as  James  the  brother  of  John  (Acts  12.  2), 
in  the  Palestinian  Church,  which  Paul  addresses,  suffered 
martyrdom,  considering—  Greek,  "  looking  up  to,"  "  dili- 
gently contemplating  all  over,"  as  an  artist  would  a 
model,  the  end— the  termination,  at  death.  The  Greek 
is  used  of  decease  (Luke  9.  31 ;  2  Peter  1. 15).  of  their  con- 
versation— "  manner  of  life:"  "religious  walk"  (Gala- 
lians  1.  13;  Ephesians  4.  22;  1  Timothy  4.  12;  James  3.  13). 
Considering  how  they  manifested  the  soundness  of  their 
faith  by  their  holy  walk,  which  they  maintained  even  to 
the  end  of  thai  walk  (their  death  by  martyrdom).  9.  This 
verse  is  not,  as  some  read  it,  in  apposition  with  "  the  end 
of  their  conversation"  (».  8),  but  forms  the  transition. 
"Jesus  Christ,  yesterday  and  to-day  (is)  the  same,  and 
(shall  be  the  same)  unto  the  ages"  (i.  e.,  unto  all  ages). 
The  Jesus  Christ  (the  full  name  being  given,  lo  mark  with 
affectionate  solemnity  both  His  person  and  His  office)  who 
supported  your  spiritual  rtilers  through  life  even  unto 
their  end  "yesterday"  (in  times  past),  being  at  once 
"  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  their  faith"  (ch.  12. 
2i,  remains  still  the  same  Jesus  Christ  "  to-day,"  ready  to 
help  you  also,  if  like  them  you  walk  by  "faith"  in  Him. 
Of.  "  this  same  Jesus,"  Acts  1. 11.  He  who  yesterday  (pro- 
rerblal  for  the  past  time)  suffered  and  died,  is  to-day  in 
glory  (Revelation  1.  18).  "  As  night  comes  between  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  and  yet  night  Itself  is  swallowed  up 
by  yesterday  and  to-day  so  the  suffering  did  not  so  Inter- 
rupt the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was  of  yesterday,  and 
that  which  is  to-day,  as  not  to  continue  to  be  the  same. 
He  Is  the  same  yesterday,  before  He  came  into  the  world, 
and  to-day,  in  heaven.  Yesterday  in  the  time  of  our  pre- 
decessors, and  to-day  in  our  age."  [Bengku]  So  the  doc- 
trine is  the  same,  not  variable  :  this  verse  thus  forms  the 
transition  between  v.  7  and  9.  He  Is  always  "  the  same" 
(oh.  1.  12).  The  same  in  the  Old  and  in  New  Testament.  9. 
about—  rather,  as  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  carried  aside  ;"  viz.,  cf. 
Ephesians  4. 14.  divers— differing  from  the  one  faith  in  the 
one  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  by  them  who  had 
ttse  rule  over  you  (t>.  7).  strange — foreign  to  the  truth. 
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doctrines— "teachings."  established  with  grace (  mot 
with  meats— not  with  observances  of  Jewish  distinctions 
between  olean  and  unclean  meats,  to  which  ascetic  Juda- 
lzers  added  in  Christian  times  the  rejection  of  some 
meats,  and  the  use  of  others:  noticed  also  by  Paul  in  1 
Corinthians  8.  8, 13;  6. 13.  Romans  14.  17,  an  exact  parallel 
to  this  verse:  these  are  some  of  the  "divers  and  Strang* 
doctrines"  of  the  previous  sentence.  Christ's  body  offered 
once  for  all  for  us,  Is  our  true  spiritual  "meat"  to  "eat' 
(v.  10),  "the  stay  and  the  staff  of  bread"  (Isaiah  3.  1),  ths 
mean  of  all  "grace."  which  have  not  profltrd—  Greek 
"In  which  they  who  walked  were  not  profited;"  vix.,  Id 
respect  ^Justification,  perfectcleanslngof  the  conscience, 
and  sanctlflcatlon.  Cf.  on  "walked,"  Acts  21.  21;  viz., 
with  superstitious  scrupulosity,  as  though  the  worship  ot 
God  In  Itself  consisted  In  such  legal  observances.  10, 
Christianity  and  Judaism  are  so  totally  distinct,  that 
"they  who  serve  the  (Jewish)  tabernacle,"  have  no  right 
to  eat  our  spiritual  Gospel  meat,  vi».,  the  Jewish  priests, 
and  those  who  follow  their  guidance  in  serving  the  cere- 
monial ordinance.  He  says,  "  Serve  the  tabernacle,"  not 
"serve  IX  the  tabernacle."  Contrast  with  this  servile 
worship  ours,  an  altar— the  cross  of  Christ,  whereon 
His  body  was  offered.  The  Lord's  table  represents  this 
altar,  the  cross;  as  the  bread  and  wine  represent  the 
sacrifice  offered  on  it.  Our  meat,  which  we  by  faith 
spiritually  eat.  Is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  the 
typical  ceremonial  meats.  The  two  cannot  be  combined 
(Galatlans  5.  2).  That  not  a  literal  eating  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  meant  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  a  spiritual  Is 
meant,  appears  from  comparing  v.  9  with  10,  "  with  grace, 
not  with  meats."  11, 13.  For  just  as  "  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by,  Ac, 
are  burned  without  the  camp,"  so  "Jesus  also  that,  Ac.,  suf- 
fered without  the  gate"  of  ceremonial  Judaism,  of  which 
His  crucifixion  outside  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  Is  a  type 
for— reason  why  they  who  serve  the  tabernacle,  are  ex- 
cluded from  share  In  Christ;  because  His  saorlfice  is  not 
like  one  of  those  sacrifices  in  which  they  had  a  share 
but  answers  to  one  which  was  "wholly  burned"  outside 
(the  Greek  is  "burnt  completely,"  "consumed  by  burn- 
ing"), and  which  consequently  they  could  not  eat  of.  Le- 
viticus 6.  30,  gives  the  general  rule,"  No  sin  offering  where 
of  any  of  the  blood  Is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  of  th« 
congregation  to  reconcile  withal  In  the  holy  place,  shal 
be  eaten;  It  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire."  The  sin  offer- 
ings are  twofold,  the  outward,  whose  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  outward  altar,  and  of  whose  bodies  the  priests 
might  eat,  and  the  inward,  the  reverse,  the  sanctuary 
— here  the  Holy  of  holies,  into  which  the  blood  of  the 
sin  offering  was  brought  on  the  day  of  atonement 
without  the  camp — In  which  were  the  tabernacle  and 
Levitlcal  priests  and  legal  worshippers,  during  Israel's 
journey  through  the  wilderness ;  replaced  afterwards  by 
Jerusalem  (containing  the  temple),  outside  of  whose  walls 
Jesus  was  crucified.  13.  Wherefore  .lesus — In  order  that 
the  Antitype  might  fulfil  the  type,  sanctify  — Though 
not  brought  into  the  temple  "  sanctuary"  (v.  11)  His  blood 
has  been  brought  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  "sane 
titles  the  peoplo"  (ch.  2.  11, 17),  by  cleansing  them  from 
sin,  and  consecrating  them  to  God.  his  own— not  blood 
of  animals,  without  the  gate — of  Jerusalem;  as  if  un 
worthy  of  the  society  of  the  covenant  people.  The  fiery 
ordeal  of  His  suffeiHng  on  the  cross,  answers  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  victims  ;  thereby  His  mere  fleshly  life  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  as  their  bodies  were;  the  second  part 
of  His  offering  was  Hl9  carrying  His  Hood  into  the  heav- 
enly holiest  before  God  at  His  ascension,  that  it  should 
be  a  perpetual  atonement  for  the  world's  sin.  13.  there* 
fore— this  "therefore"  breathes  the  deliberate  fortitude 
of  believers.  [Bengel.]  without  the  camp  — "outside 
the  legal  polity"  [Theodorkt]  of  Judaism  (cf.  v.  IX). 
"  Faith  considers  Jerusalem  itself  as  a  camp,  not  a  cify.' 
[Bknoel,]  He  contrasts  with  the  Jews,  who  serve  as 
earthly  sanctuary,  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  In 
heaven  stands  open,  whilst  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews. 
As  Jesus  suffered  withou*  the  gate,  so  spiritually  must 
those  who  desire  to  belong  to  Him,  withdraw  *>©n»  Um 
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eanuiv  Jerusalem  and  Its  sanctuary,  as  from  this  world 
in  general.  There  Is  a  reference  to  Exodus  33. 7,  when  the 
tabernacle  was  moved  without  the  camp,  which  had  be- 
eonif  polluted  by  the  people's  Idolatry  of  the  golden 
calves;  so  that  "every  one  who  sought  the  Lord  went 
Mil  unto  the  tabernacle  rf  the  congregation  (as  Moses  called 
U»»  tabernacle  outside  the  camp),  which  was  without 
the  oamp;"  a  lively  type  of  what  the  Hebrews  should 
tlo,  viz.,  come  out  of  the  carnal  worship  of  the  earthly  Je- 
rusalem to  worship  God  in  Christ  in  spirit,  and  of  what 
ire  all  oigtit  to  do.  viz.,  come  out  from  all  carnallsm, 
worldly  formalism,  and  mere  sensuous  worship,  and 
know  Je«us  in  His  spiritual  power  apart  from  worldli- 
ness,  seeing  that  "we  have  no  continuing  city"  (v.  14). 
bearing— as  Simon  of  Cyrene  did.  his  reproach— the  re- 
proach whicii  He  bare,  and  which  all  His  people  bear  with 
Him.  14.  here— on  earth.  Those  Hebrews  who  clung  to 
the  earthly  sanctuary  are  representatives  of  all  who  cling 
to  this  earth.  The  earthly  Jerusalem  proved  to  be  no 
"abiding  city,"  having  been  destroyed  shortly  after  this 
Epistle  was  written,  and  with  it  fell  the  Jewish  civil  and 
religious  polity  ;  a  type  of  the  whole  of  our  present  earthly 
order  of  things  soon  to  perish,  one  to  come — (Ch.  2.  5;  11. 
10,  14,  16;  12.  22;  Phllipplans  3.  20.)  15.  As  the  "altar" 
waa  mentioned  In  v.  10,  so  the  "  sacrifices"  here  (cf.  1  Pe- 
ter 2.  5,  viz.,  praise  and  doing  good,  v.  16).  Uf.  Psalm  119. 
108;  Romans  12.  1.  By  him  — as  the  Mediator  of  our 
prayers  and  praises  (John  14.  13,  14);  not  by  Jewish  ob- 
servances (Psalm  50.  14,  23;  69.  30,  31;  107.  22;  116.  17).  It 
was  an  old  saying  of  the  rabbis,  "At  a  future  time  all  sac- 
rifices shall  cease,  but  praises  shall  not  cease."  praise — 
for  salvation,  continually — not  merely  at  fixed  seasons, 
as  those  on  which  the  legal  sacrifices  were  offered,  but 
throughout  all  our  lives,  fruit  of  our  lips — (Isaiah  57. 19; 
Hoaeal4.  2.)  giving  thank* — Greek,  "confessing."  Bkn- 
OJtL  remarks,  the  Hebrew,  Todah,  Is  beautifully  emphatic. 
It  literally  means  acknowledgmeiU,  or  confession.  In  prais- 
ing a  creature,  we  may  easily  exceed  the  truth ;  but  in 
praising  God  we  have  only  to  go  on  confessing  what  He 
really  Is  to  us.  Hence  It  is  impossible  to  exceed  the  truth, 
*nd  here  Is  genuine  praise.  10.  But— But  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  with  the  lips  (v.  15)  Is  not  enough ;  there  must  be 
also  doing  good  (beneficence)  and  communicating  (i.  e..  Im- 
parting a  share  of  your  means,  Galatlans  6.  6)  to  the  needy. 
wit:>  such— and  not  mere  ritualistic  sacrifices.  17.  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you — (Cf.  V,  7,  24.)  This 
threefold  mention  of  the  rulers  is  peculiar  to  this  Epistle. 
In  other  Epistles  Paul  includes  the  rulers  in  his  exhorta- 
tions. But  here  the  address  is  limited  to  the  general  body 
Of  the  Cfiurch,  in  contrast  to  the  rulers  to  whom  they  are 
sharged  to  yield  reverent  submission.  Now  this  is  Just 
what  might  be  expected  when  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  writing  to  the  Palestine  Christians,  among  whom 
James  and  the  eleven  apostles  had  exercised  a  more  im- 
mediate authority.  It  was  important  he  should  not  seem 
to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  guides,  but  rather 
itrengthen  their  hands;  he  claims  no  authority  directly 
&r  indirectly  over  these  rulers  themselves.  [Bikks.]  "  Re- 
member" your  deceased  rulers  (v.  7):  "Obey"  your  living 
rulers;  nay,  more,  not  only  obey  in  cases  where  no  sacri- 
fice of  self  is  required,  and  where  you  are  persuaded  they 
axe  right  (so  the  Qreek,  for  "obey"),  but  "submit  your- 
selves" as  a  matter  of  dutiful  yielding,  when  your  judg- 
ment and  natural  will  incline  you  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, they— on  their  part;  so  the  Greek.  As  they  do  their 
part,  so  do  you  yours.  So  Paul  exhorts,  1  Thessalonians 
3.  12, 18.  wttoh- "are  vigilant"  (Greek),  for— Greek,  "  in 
behalf  of."  must  give  account— The  strongest  stimulus 
'O  watchfulness  (Mark  13.  34-37).  Chrysostom  was  deeply 
struok  with  these  words,  as  he  tells  us,  De  ikicerdotio,  B. 
*,  "The  fear  of  this  threat  continually  agitates  my  soul." 
Jo  It— "watch  for  your  soul's  eternal  salvation."  It  is  a 
j^r'.lous  responsibility  for  a  man  to  have  to  give  account 
tor  others'  deeds,  who  is  not  sufficient  for  his  own.  [Es- 
nus,  from  Aquinas.]  I  wonder  whether  it  be  possible 
that  any  of  the  rulers  should  be  saved.  (Chrysostom.  J 
Of.  Paul's  address  to  the  elders,  Acts  20.  28  •  1  Corinthians 
t,  1-6,  wb.eio  aiso  ae  connects  ministers'  responsibility 


with  the  account  to  ne  hereafter  given  (cf.  1  Peter  6.  4) 
■with  Joy— at  your  obedience;  anticipating,  too,  tbatyo* 
shall  be  their  "Joy"  in  the  day  of  giving  account  (Philip- 
plans  4. 1).  not  with  grief— at  your  disobedience;  appre- 
hending also  that  in  the  day  of  account  you  may  be  among 
the  lost,  instead  of  being  their  crown  of  rejoicing,  la 
giving  account,  the  stewards  are  liable  to  blame  If  aught 
be  lost  to  the  Master.  "  Mitigate  their  toil  by  every  oflW 
of  attention  and  respect,  that  with  alacrity,  rather  than 
with  grief,  they  may  fulfil  their  duty,  arduous  enough  io 
Itself,  even  though  no  unpleasantness  be  added  on  yoni 
part."  [Grotius.]  that—  Grief  in  your  pastors  is  unprofit- 
able for  you,  tor  it  weakens  Jieir  spiritual  power;  nay, 
more,  "the  groans  (so  the  Greek  for  'grief)  of  other  crea- 
tures are  heard ;  how  much  more  of  pastors!"  [BkngelJ 
so  God  will  be  provoked  to  avenge  on  you  their  "groan- 
ing" (Greek).  If  they  must  render  God  an  account  of  their 
negligence,  so  must  you  for  your  ingratitude  to  them. 
[Grotius.]  18.  Pray  for  us— Paul  usually  requests  the 
Church's  Intercessions  for  him  In  closing  his  Epistles, 
Just  as  he  begins  with  assuring  them  of  his  having  them 
at  heart  in  his  prayers  (but  in  this  Epistle  not  till  v.  20, 
21),  Romans  15.  30.  "Us,"  includes  both  himself  and  his 
companions;  he  passes  to  himself  alone,  v.  19.  we 
trust  we  have  a  good  conscience — in  spite  of  your  for- 
mer jealousies,  and  the  charges  of  my  Jewish  enemies 
at  Jerusalem,  which  have  been  the  occasion  of  my 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  refutation  of  the  Jews' 
aspersions,  he  asserts  in  the  same  language  as  here 
his  own  conscientiousness  before  God  and  man.  Acts 
23.  1-3;  24.  16,  20,  21  (wherein  he  virtually  Implies,  that 
his  reply  to  Ananias  was  not  sinful  impatience;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  a  prophecy  which  he  was  inspired  at  the 
moment  to  utter,  and  which  was  fulfilled  soon  after). 
we  trust — Greek,  "we  are  persuaded,"  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  Good  conscience  produces  confidence,  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  rules  the  conscience  (Romans  9.  1).  hon- 
estly—"in  a  good  way."  The  same  Greek  word  as 
"good  conscience."  Lit.,  rigidly,  becomingly.  19.  the 
rather — Greek,  "I  the  more  abundantly  beseech  you."  to 
do  this — to  pray  for  me.  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you 
— (Philemon  22.)  It  is  here  first  in  the  letter  he  mentions 
himself,  in  a  way  so  unobtrusive,  as  not  to  prejudice  his 
Hebrew  readers  against  him,  which  would  have  been  the 
result  had  he  commenced  this  as  his  other  Epistles  with 
authoritatively  announcing  his  name  and  apostolic  com- 
mission. 20.  Concluding  prayer.  God  of  peace — So  Paul, 
Romans  15.33;  16.20;  2  Corinthians  13.  11;  Philippians  4. 
9;  1  Thessalonians  5.  23;  2  Thessalonians  3. 16.  The Juda- 
Izing  of  the  Hebrews  was  calculated  to  sow  seeds  of  dis- 
cord among  them,  of  disobedience  to  their  pastors  (v.  17), 
and  of  alienation  towards  Paul.  The  God  of  peace  by  giv- 
ing unity  of  true  doctrine,  will  unite  them  in  mutual 
love,  brought  again  from  the  dead — Greek,  "brought 
up,"  <fec. :  God  brought  the  Shepherd  ;  the  Shepherd  shall 
bring  the  flock.  Here  only  in  the  Epistle  he  mentions 
the  resurrection.  He  would  not  conclude  without  men- 
tioning the  connecting  link  between  the  two  truths 
mainly  discussed ;  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  and  the  con- 
tinual priestly  intercession— the  depth  of  His  humiliation 
and  the  height  of  His  glory— the  "  altar"  of  the  cross  and 
the  ascension  to  the  heavenly  Holy  of  holies  great— (Q). 
4. 14.)  Shepherd  of  the  sheep — A  title  familiar  to  his  He- 
brew readers,  from  their  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  63.  11; 
LXX.):  primarily  Moses,  antltyplcally  Christ:  already 
compared  together,  ch.  3.  2-7.  The  transition  is  natural 
from  their  earthly  pastors  (r.  17),  to  the  Chief  Pastor,  as  in 
lPeter5.1-i.  Cf.  Ezekiel  34. 23  and  Jesus' own  words,  John 
10.  2,  11,  14.  through  the  blood —  Greek,  "  In,"  in  virtue  of 
the  blood  (ch.  2.9);  it  was  because  of  Ills  bloody  death 
for  us,  that  the  Father  raised  and  crowned  Him  with 
glory.  The  "blood"  was  the  seal  of  the  everlasting  cov- 
enant entered  into  between  the  Father  and  Son  ;  in  tiriu* 
of  the  {ion's  blood,  first  Christ  was  raised,  then  Christ's 
people  shall  be  so  (Zechariah  9.11,  seemingly  referred  to 
here;  Acts  20.  28).  everlasting — the  everlasHngness  of  th« 
covenant  necessitated  the  resurrection.  This  clause,  "  tnc 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,"  Is  a  summary  retro 
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Spect  of  the  Epistle  (cl.  ch.  9. 12).     Lord  Jesus— the  title  plans  2. 19).    However,  some  kiL.  I  of  previous  detention  If 

marking  His  person  and  His  Lordship  over  us.    But  v.  21,  Implied  before  his  being  let  go  to  Philippi.    Paul,  tbougn 

"through  Jesus  Christ."     His  office,  as  the  Anointed  of  the  now  at  large,  was  still  in  Italy,  whence  he  sends  the  sal- 

Spirit,  making  Him  the  medium  of  communicating  the  utations  of  Italian  Christians  (v.  24),  waiting  for  Timothy 

Spirit  to  us,  the  holy  unction  flowing  down  from  the  Head  to  join  him,  so  as  to  start  for  Jerusalem :  we  know  from 

on  the  members  (cf.  Acts  2. 36).    21.  Make  you  perfects—  1  Timothy  1.  3,  he  and  Timothy  were  together  at  Ephetmc 

properly  said  of  healing  a  rent;  join  you  together  in  perfect  after  his  departing  from  Italy  eastward.     He  probablj 

harmony.    [Bkngel.  ]    to  do  his  will,  working  in  you—  left  Timothy  there  and  went  to  Philippi  as  he  had  pre  no 

(Ch.  10.36) — rather  as  Greek,  "  doing  in  you."     Whatever  lsed.    Paul  impnes  that  if  Timothy  shall  not  come  shortly 

good  we  do,  God  does  In  us.    well-pleasing  in  Uis  sight  he  will  start  on  his  journey  to  the  Hebrews  at  once.    24 

—(Isaiah  53. 10    Epnesians  5. 10.)    through  Jesus  Christ  all— The  Scriptures  are  intended  for  all,  young  and  old 

—"God  doing  (working)  in  you  that,  <fec,  through  Jesus  not  merely  for  ministers.     Cf.  the  different  classes  ad 

Christ"  (Philippiansl.  11).  to  whom— to  Christ.  He  closes  dressed,  "wives,"  Ephesians  5.  22;  little  children,  1  Johi 

as  he  began  (ch.  1.),  with  giving  glory  to  Christ.    22.  suf-  2.18;  "all,"  1  Peter  3.  8;  5.5.    He  says  here  "all,"  for  tils 

ftr  th«  word — The  Hebrews  not  being  the  section  of  the  Hebrews  whom  he  addresses  were  not  all  in  one  place 

Church  assigned  to  Paul  (but  the  Gentiles),  he  uses  gentle  though  the  Jerusalem  Hebrews  are  chiefly  addressed 

entreaty,    rather    than   authoritative    command,      few  They  of  Italy— not  merely  the  brethren  at  Rome,  but  ol 

words— compared  with  what  might  be  said  on  so  import-  other  places  in  Italy.    25.  Paul's  characteristic  salutation 

ant  a  subject.   Few,  in  an  Epistle  which  Is  more  of  a  treat-  in  every  one  of  his  other  thirteen  Epistles,  as  he  says 

ise  than  an  Epistle  (cf.  1  Peter  5. 12).    On  the  seeming  in-  himself,  1  Corinthians  16.  21,  23;  Colossians  4. 18;  2  Thes- 

consistency  with  Galatians  6. 11,  cf.  Note  there.    23.  our  salonians  3. 17.    It  is  found  in  no  Epistle  written  by  any 

brother  Timothy— So  Paul,  1  Corinthians  4. 17;  2  Corin-  other  apostle  in  Paul's  lifetime.    It  is  used  in  Revelation 

thlans  1. 1;  Colossians  1. 1 ;  1  Thessalonians  3.  2.    Is  set  at  22.21,  written  subsequently,  and  In  Clement  of  Rome. 

liberty— from  prison.     So  Aristarchus  was  imprisoned  Beingknowntobehisbadge.it  is  not  used  by  others  iu 

with  Paul.    Birks  translates,  "dismissed,"  "  sent  away,"  his  lifetime.    The  Greek  here  is,  "  The  grace  (viz.,  of  oui 

vt*.,  on  a  mission  to  Greece,  as  Paul  promised  (Philip-  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  be  with  you  all." 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF 

JAMES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thus  1b  called  by  Eusebios  (Ecclesiastical  History,  2. 23,  about  the  year  A.  D.  330)  the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  1  «.. 
the  Epistles  Intended  for  general  circulation,  as  distinguished  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  were  addressed  to  par 
tlcular  churches  or  Individuals.  In  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  extant,  they  stand  be/ore  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  Of  them,  two  only  are  mentioned  by  Eusebitjs  as  universally  acknowledged  ("  Homologoumena"),  viz.,  tb« 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  All,  however,  are  found  in  every  existing  MS.  ol  the 
whole  New  Testament. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Epistles  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  (and  particularly  one  like  that  of  St. 
James,  addressed  to  the  Israelite  believers  scattered  abroad)  should  be  for  a  time  less  known.  The  first  mention  of 
St.  James'  Epistle  by  name  occurs  early  in  the  third  century,  in  Origen  (Comment,  on  John  1. 19.  4.  306,  who  was  born 
about  185,  and  died  254  a.  d.).  Clemens  Romantjs  (First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  10.,  cf.  James  2.  21,  23;  ch.  11.,  cf. 
James  2.  25 ;  Hebrews  11. 31)  quotes  it.  So  also  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  quotes  ch.  4. 7.  Iren^eus  (Hcereses,  4. 16.  2)  Is 
thought  to  refer  to  ch.  2. 23.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  commented  on  it,  according  to  Cassiodorus.  Ephrkm  Syrus 
(Opp.  Grwc.  3. 51)  quotes  ch.  5. 1.  An  especially  strong  proof  of  its  authenticity  is  afforded  by  its  forming  part  of  the  old 
Syriac  version,  which  contains  no  other  of  the  disputed  books  ("Antilegomena,"  Eusebius,  3.  25),  except  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  None  of  the  Latin  fathers  before  the  fourth  century  quote  it;  but  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice  it  "was 
admitted  as  canonical  both  by  the  East  and  West  churches,  and  specified  as  such  in  the  Couucils  of  Hippo  and  Car- 
thage (a.  D.  897).  This  is  just  what  we  might  expect;  a  writing  known  only  partially  at  first,  when  subsequently  it 
obtained  a  wider  circulation,  and  the  proofs  were  better  known  of  its  having  been  recognized  in  apostolic  churches, 
having  in  them  men  endowed  with  the  discernment  of  spirits,  which  qualified  them  for  discriminating  between  in- 
spired and  uninspired  writings,  was  universally  accepted.  Though  doubted  for  a  time,  at  last  the  disputed  books  (St. 
James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  Revelation)  were  universally  and  undoubtingly  accepted,  so  that  no  argument 
for  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  can  be  drawn  from  their  case:  as  to  it  the  Jewish  Church  had  no  doubt;  It  was 
known  not  to  be  inspired. 

Luther's  oojection  to  it  ("  an  Epistle  of  straw,  and  destitute  of  an  evangelic  character")  was  due  to  his  mistaken 
idea  that  it  (ch.  2.)  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  and  not  by  works,  taught  by  St.  Paul.  But  the 
two  apostles,  whilst  looking  at  Justification  from  distinct  stand-points,  perfectly  harmonize  and  mutually  comple- 
ment the  definitions  of  one  another.  Faith  precedes  love  and  the  works  of  love;  but  without  them  it  is  dead.  St. 
Paul  regards  faith  in  the  Justification  of  the  sinner  be/ore  God ;  St.  James,  in  the  Justification  of  the  believer  evi- 
dently before  men.  The  error  which  James  meets  was  the  Jewish  notion  that  their  possession  and  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  God  would  Justify  them,  even  though  they  disobeyed  it  (cf.  ch.  1.  22  with  Romans  2. 17-25).  Ch.  1.  3  and  4. 1, 13 
seem  plainly  to  allude  to  Romans  5.  3;  6.  13;  7.  23  ;  14.  4.  Also  the  tenor  of  ch.  2.,  on  "justification,"  seems  to  allude 
to  St.  Paul's  teaching  so  as  to  correct  false  Jewish  notions  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  he  combatted,  though 
not  unnoticed  by  him  also  (Romans  2. 17,  <&c). 

St.  Paul  (Galatians  2.  9)  arranges  the  names  "  James,  Cephas,  John,"  in  the  order  in  which  their  Epistles  stand. 
The  St  James  who  wrote  this  Epistle  (according  to  most  ancient  writers)  is  called  (Galatians  1.  19),  "the  Lord'« 
brother."  He  was  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (Luke  24. 13-18)  and  Mary,  sister  of  the  Virgin  Maty.  Cf.  Mark  15.  40  with 
John  19. 35  which  seems  to  Identify  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  with  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  not  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
Oleopaa'  wife's  sister.  Cleopas  is  tne  Hebrew,  Alpheus  the  Greek  mode  of  writing  the  same  name.  Many,  however. 
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JAMES. 

4S  Hegesippus  [Eusebiub,  Ecclesiastical  History],  distinguish  "the  Lord's  brother"  from  the  sou  of  Alplieus  But  th* 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  Jerome,  represents  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  as  present  at  tiio  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  and  therefore  identical  with  the  apostle  James.  So  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  James.  In  Acts. 
James  who  is  put  foremost  in  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  not  distinguished  from  James, 
the  son  of  Alpbeus.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren  in  Acts  1.14;  but  as  one  of  the  "apostles* 
(Galatians  L  19).  He  Is  called  "  the  Less"  (Hi.,  the  little,  Mark  15. 40),  to  distinguish  him  from  James,  tne  son  of  Zebedee, 
Alford  considers  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  after  Jesus  (cf.  Matthew  13.  65),  and  that  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  distinguished  from  him  by 
he  latter  being  called  "the  Less,"  t.  «.,  Junior.  His  arguments  against  the  Lord's  brother,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
jelng  the  apostle,  are,  (1.)  The  Lord's  brethren  did  not  believe  on  Jesus  at  a  time  when  the  apostles  had  been  already 
called  (John  7.  3,  6),  therefore  none  of  the  Lord's  brethren  could  be  among  the  apostles  (but  it  does  not  follow  from 
/ohn  7.  3  that  no  one  of  them  believed) ;  (2.)  the  apostles'  commission  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere,  not  to  be 
bisjops  In  a  particular  locality  (but  it  is  unlikely  that  one  not  an  apostle  should  be  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom 
even  apostles  yield  deference,  Acts  15.  13,  19;  Galatians  1.  19;  2.  9,  12.  The  Saviour's  last  command  to  the  apostles  col- 
lectively to  preach  the  Gospel  everywhere,  is  not  inconsistent  with  each  having  a  particular  sphere  of  labour  in  which 
he  should  be  a  missionary  bishop,  as  Peter  Is  said  to  have  been  at  Antioch). 

He  was  surnamed  "  the  Just."  It  needed  peculiar  wisdom  so  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  not  to  disparage  the  law.  As 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  writing  to  the  twelve  tribes,  he  sets  forth  the  Gospel  In  its  aspect  of  relation  to  the  law,  which 
the  Jews  so  reverenced.  As  St.  Paul's  Epistles  are  a  commentary  on  the  doctrines  flowing  from  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  so  St.  James'  Epistle  has  a  close  connection  with  His  teaching  during  His  life  on  earth,  especially 
His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  both,  the  law  Is  represented  as  fulfilled  In  love :  the  very  language  is  palpably  simi- 
lar (cf.  ch.  1.  2  with  Matthew  5.  12;  ch.  1.  4  with  Matthew  5.  48;  ch.  1.  5;  5.  15  with  Matthew  7.  7-11 ;  ch.  6.  13  with  Mat- 
thew 5.  7,  and  6. 14.  16;  ch.  2.  10  with  Matthew  5.  19;  ch.  4.  4  with  Matthew  6.  24;  ch.  4.  11  with  Matthew  7.  1,  2;  ch.  5.  i 
with  Matthew  6.  Id).  The  whole  spirit  of  this  Epistle  breathes  the  same  OoHpel-righteousness  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Inculcates  as  the  highest  realization  of  the  law.  St.  James'  own  character  as  "the  Just,"  or  legally  righteous, 
disposed  him  to  this  coincidence  (cf.  ch.  1.20;  2.10;  3.  18  with  Matthew  5. 20).  It  also  fll  ced  him  for  presiding  over 
a  Church  still  zealous  for  the  law  (Acts  21.  18-24;  Galatians  2.  12).  If  any  could  win  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel,  he  was 
most  likely  who  presented  a  pattern  of  Old  Testament  righteousness,  combined  with  evangelical  faith  (cf.  also  ch.  2. 
8  with  Matthew  5.  44,  48).  Practice,  not  profession,  is  the  test  of  obedience  (cf.  ch.  2.  17 ;  4.  17  with  Matthew  7.  21-23). 
Sins  of  the  tongue,  however  lightly  regarded  by  the  world,  are  an  offence  against  the  law  of  love  (cf.  ch.  1.  26;  3.  2-18 
with  Matthew  5.  22;  also  any  swearing,  ch.  5.  12;  cf.  Matthew  5.  33-37). 

The  absence  of  the  apostolic  benediction  in  this  Epistle  is  probably  due  to  Its  being  addressed,  not  merely  to  the 
believing,  but  also  indirectly  to  unbelieving,  Israelites.  To  the  former  he  commends  humility,  patience,  and  prayer ; 
to  the  latter  he  addresses  awful  warnings  (ch.  5.  7-11 ;  4.  9;  6. 1-6). 

St.  James  was  martyred  at  the  Passover.  This  Epistle  was  probably  written  Just  before  it.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  foretold  In  it  (ch.  5. 1,  Ac),  ensued  a  year  after  his  martyrdom,  69  a.  d.  Hegesippus  (quoted  in  Eusebios, 
1  23)  narrates  that  he  was  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  begged  him  to  restrain 
me  people  who  were  in  large  numbers  embracing  Christianity.  "Tell  us,"  said  they  in  the  presence  of  the  people 
gathered  at  the  feast,  "  which  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?"  St.  James  replied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Why  ask  ye  me  concern- 
ing Jesus  the  Son  of  man?  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  will  come  again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven." 
Many  thereupon  cried,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  But  St.  James  was  cast  down  headlong  by  the  Pharisees ;  and 
praying,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  he  was  stoned  and  beaten  to  death  with  a  fuller's 
e'nb.  The  Jews,  we  know  from  Acts,  were  exasperated  at  St.  Paul's  rescue  from  their  hands,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  St.  James.  The  publication  of  his  Epistle  to  the  dispersed  Israelites,  to  whom  it 
was  probably  carried  by  those  who  came  up  to  the  periodical  feasts,  made  him  obnoxious  to  them,  especially  to  the 
higher  classes,  because  It  foretold  the  woes  soon  about  to  fall  on  them  and  their  country.  Their  taunting  question. 
'Which  is  the  door  of  Jesus?"  (i.  «.,  by  what  door  will  He  come  when  He  returns?),  alludes  to  ills  prophecy,  "the 
coining  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  .  .  .  behold  the  Judge  standeth  before  the  door"  (ch.  5.  8,  9).  Hebrews  13.  7  probably 
refers  to  the  martyrdom  of  James,  who  had  been  so  long  bishop  over  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  "  Remem- 
ber them  which  have  (rather,  'had')  the  rule  (spiritually)  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God; 
whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation." 

His  inspiration  as  an  apostle  is  expressly  referred  to  in  Acts  15. 19,  25,  "  My  sentence  is,"  <fec. :  "  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,"  &c.  His  episcopal  authority  is  implied  in  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul  (Acts  12.  17;  21.  18;  Galatians  1.  19;  2.  9).  The  Lord  had  appeared  specially  to  him  after  the  resurrection  (1  Co- 
rinthians 15.  7).  St.  Peter  in  his  First  Epistle  (universally  from  the  first  recived  as  canonical)  tacitly  confirms  the 
Inspiration  of  St.  James'  Epistle,  by  Incorporating  with  his  own  inspired  writings  no  less  than  ten  passages  from 
St.  James.  The  "apostle  of  the  circumcision,"  St.  Peter,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  would  naturally  have 
much  In  common.  Cf.  ch.  1.  1  with  1  Peter  1. 1 ;  ch.  1.  2  with  1  Peter  1.  6 ;  4.  12, 13  ;  ch.  1.  11  with  1  Peter  1.  24  ;  ch.  1.  18 
with  1  Peter  1.  3 ;  ch.  2.  7  with  1  Peter  4.  14 ;  ch.  3.  13  with  1  Peter  2.  12 ;  ch.  4. 1  with  1  Peter  2.  11 ;  ch.  4.  6  with  1  Peter 
5.5,  6;  ch.  4.  7  with  1  Peter  5.  6,  9;  ch.  4.  10  with  1  Peter  5.6;  ch.  5.  20  with  1  Peter  4.6.  Its  being  written  in  the 
purest  Greek  shows  it  was  Intended  not  only  for  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  for  the  Hellenistic,  t.  e.,  Greek- 
speaking,  Jews. 

The  style  Is  close,  curt,  and  sententious,  gnome  following  after  gnome.  An  Hebraic  character  pervades  the 
Epistle,  as  appears  in  the  occasional  poetic  parallelisms  (ch.  3.  1-12).  Cf.  ch.  2.  2,  "Assembly,"  Margin,  synagogue.  The 
Images  are  analogical  arguments,  combining  at  once  logic  and  poetry.  Eloquence  and  persuasiveness  are  prominent 
characteristics. 

The  similarity  to  Matthew,  the  most  Hebrew  of  the  Gospels,  Is  Just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  bisnop  oi 
Jerusalem  writing  to  Israelites.  In  it  the  higher  spirit  of  Christianity  is  seen  putting  the  Jewish  law  In  its  propel 
place.  The  law  is  enforced  in  its  everlasting  spirit,  not  in  the  letter  for  which  the  Jews  were  so  zealous.  The  doc- 
trines of  grace,  the  distinguishing  features  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  to  the  Hellenists  and  Gentiles,  are  less  prominent 
aa  being  already  taught  by  that  apostle.  St.  James  complements  Paul's  teaching,  and  shows  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
who  still  kept  the  legal  ordinances  down  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  law,  viz.,  love  man) 
tested  in  obedience.    To  sketch  "  the  perfect  man"  continuing  in  the  Gospel  law  of  liberty.  Is  his  theme. 
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CHAPTER    1 
Ver.  1-27.    Inscription:   Exhortation  on   Hearing, 
SrsAKJNO,  and  Wrath.    The  last  subject  Is  discussed  In 
eh.  3.  13  to  4.  17.   1.  James— au  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
with  Peter  and  John  ;  James  in  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and 
(Syria;   Peter  In  Babylon  and  the  East;  John  in  Ephesus 
and  Asia  Minor.    St.  Peter  addresses  the  dispersed  Jews 
of  Pvnlus,  Gal<Uia,  and  Oappadocia ;  St.  James,  the  Israel- 
ite* of  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,    servant  of  God — 
not  that  he  was  not  an  apostle  ;  for  Paul,  au  apostle,  also 
calls  himself  so;  but  as  addressing  the  Israelites  gener- 
ally, Including  even  indirectly  the  unbelieving,  he  in 
humility  omits  the  title  "apostle;"  so  Paul  in  writing  to 
the  Hebrews;  similarly  Jude,  an  apostle,  In  Ms  General 
Bpistle.    Jesus  Christ— not  mentioned  again  save  in  ch. 
Z.  1;  not  at  all  In  his  speeches  (Acts  15.  14,  15,  and  21.  20,  21), 
lest  his  introducing  the  name  of  Jesus  oftener  should 
seem  to  arise  from  vanity,  as  being  "  the  Lord's  brother." 
[Bkngel.]    His  teaching  being  practical,  rather  than  doc- 
trinal, required  less  frequent  mention  of  Christ's  name. 
Mattered  abroad— lit.,  which  are  in  the  dispersion.    The 
dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  connection  with 
Jerusalem  as  a  centre  of  religion,  was  a  divinely-ordered 
means  of  propagating  Christianity.    The  pilgrim  troops 
of  the   law   became   caravans   of  the   Gospel.  [Words- 
wobth.]    greeting— found  In  no  other  Christian  letter, 
but  In  James  and  the  Jerusalem  Synod's  Epistle  to  the 
Gentile  churches ;  an  undesigned  coincidence  and  mark 
<>>t  genuineness.     In    the    original    Greek    (chairein)    for 
"greeting,"  there  is  a  connection  with  the  "Joy"  to  which 
they  are  exhorted  amidst  their  existing  distresses  from 
poverty  and  consequent  oppression.     Cf.  Romans  15.  26, 
which  alludes  to  their  poverty,  3.  My  brethren— a  phrase 
often  found  In  St.  James,  marking  community  of  nation 
and  of  faith,    all  Joy— cause  for  the  highest  Joy.  [Gro- 
rics.]    Nothing  but  joy.  [Piscator.]    Count  all  "divers 
temptations"  to  be  each  matter  of  joy.  [Bengel.]    fall 
into — unexpectedly,  so  as  to  be  encompassed  by  them  (so 
the  original   Greek),     temptations— not  in   the  limited 
fense  of  allurements  to  sin,  but  trials  or  distresses  of  any 
lulnd  which  test  and  purify  the  Christian  character.    Cf. 
"  tempt,"  t.  «.,  try,  Genesis  22.  1.     Some  of  those  to  whom 
trt.  James  writes  were  "sick,"  or  otherwise  "afflicted" 
\c>h.  5.  13).    Every  possible  trial  to  the  child  of  God  Is  a 
nasterpieoe  of  strategy  of  the  Captain  of  his  salvation 
tor  his  good.    3.  the  trying — the  testing  or  proving  of  your 
tilth,  vis.,  by  "  divers  temptations."  Cf.  Romans  5.  3,  "  trib- 
ulation" worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience  (in  the 
original  dokime,  akin  to  dokimion, "  trying,"  here ;  there  It  is 
experience :  here  the  "  trying"  or  testing,  whence  experience 
flows),    patience — the  original  Implies  more ;  persevering 
endurance  and  continuance  (cf.  Luke  8.  15).    +.  Let  endur- 
ance have  a    perfect   work  (taken  out  of   the  previous 
"  worketh  patience"  or  endurance),  i.  e.,  have  Its  full  effect, 
by  showing  the  most  perfect  degree  of  endurance,  viz., 
"Joy  In  bearing  the  cross"  [Menochius],  and  enduring  to 
the  end  (Matthew  10.  22).  [Calvin.]    ye  may  be  perfect- 
fully  developed  In  all  the  attributes  of  a  Christian  cha- 
racter.   For  this  there  is  required  "joy"  [Bengel],  as  part 
of  the  "perfect  work"  of  probation.    The  work  of  God  In 
a  man  is  the  man.    If  God's  teachings  by  patience  have 
had  a  perfect,  work  in  you,  you  are  perfect.   [Alford.] 
entire — that  which  has  all  its  parts  complete,  wanting  no  in- 
tegral  part;  1  Thessalonlans  5.  23,  "your  whole  (lit.,  'en- 
tire') spirit,  soul,  and  body;"  as  "perfect"  Implies  without 
1  blemish  in  Us  parts.    5.  English   Version  omits  "  Bnt," 
which  the  Greek  has,  and  which  is  Important.    "But  (as 
Inls  perfect  entireties*  wanting  nothing  Is  no  easy  attainment) 
If  any,"  Ac.    lack — rather,  as  the  Greek  word  Is  repeated 
after  St.  James'  manner,  from  v.  4,  "wanting  nothing,"  trans- 
late, "  If  any  of  you  want  wisdom,*'  viz.,  the  wisdom  whereby 
ye  may  "count  it  all  Joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions," a*ud  "  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work."    This 
"  wisdom"  is  shown  In  its  effects  in  detail,  ch.  3.  17.    The 
Highest  wisdom,  which  governs  patience  alike  In  poverty 
w.c!  riches,  is  described  v.  9, 10.   ask— (Ch.  4.2.)  liberally— 
•o  the  Grt«k  U  rendered  by  English  Version.   It  Is  rendered 
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with  simplicity.  Romans  12.  8.    God  gives  without  adding 
aught  which  may  takeoff*  from  the  graclousness  of  th« 
gift.  [Alkord.]    God  requires  the  same  "simplicity"  In 
His  children  ("eye  .  .  .  single,"  Matthew  6.  22,  lit.,  simple). 
upbraldeth  not— an  Illustration  of  God's  giving  simply 
He  gives  to  the  humble  suppliant  without  upbraldlng 
him  with  his  past  sin  and  ingratitude,  or  his  future  abuse 
of  God's  goodness.    The  Jews  pray,  "  Let  me  not  have 
need  of  the  gifts  of  men,  whose  gifts  are  few,  but  theli 
upbraidlngs  manifold ;  but  give  me  out  of  thy  large  and 
full  hand."  Cf.  Solomon's  prayer  for  "  wisdom,"  and  God'8 
gift  above  what  he  asked,  though  God  foresaw  his  ft  tar* 
abuse  of  His  goodness  would  deserve  very  differentlj.  St. 
James  has  before  his  eye  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (aea 
my  Introduction).  God  hears  every  true  prayer,  and  g)  anta 
either  the  thing  asked,  or  else  something  better  ths  J  It, 
as  a  good  physician  consults  for  his  patient's  good  bet- 
ter by  denying    something  which    the  latter   asks    not 
for  his  good,  than  by  conceding  a  temporary  gratifica- 
tion to  his  hurt.     6.  ask  In  faith— i.  e.,  the  persuasion 
that  God  can  and  will  give.    St.  James  begins  and  ends 
with  faith.    In  the  middle  of  the  Epistle  he  removes  the 
hindrances  to  faith,  and  shows  its  true  character.  [Ben- 
Gel.J    wavering — between  belief  and  unbelief.    Cf.  the 
case  of  the  Israelites,  who  seemed  to  partly  believe  in 
God's  power,  but  leant  more  to  unbelief  by  "limiting"  It. 
On  the  other  hand,  cf.  Acts  10. 20 ;  Romans  4.  20  ("  staggerea 
not  .  .  .  through  unbelief,"  lit.,  as  here,  "wavered  not") 
Timothy  2.  8.     like   a  wave  of   the  sea— Isaiah  57.  20; 
Epheslans  4.  14,  where  the  same  Greek  word  occurs  for 
"tossed  to  and  fro,"  as  Is  here  translated,  "driven  with 
the    wind."     driven    with    the    wind  —  from    without, 
tossed— from  within,  by  its  own  instability.  [Bkngel.] 
At  one  time  cast  on  the  shore  of  faith  and  hope,  at  an- 
other rolled  back  Into  the  abyss  of  unbelief;  at  one  time 
raised  to  the  height  of  worldly  pride,  at  anotner  tossed 
In  the  sands  of  despair  and  affliction.  [Wiesingeb.j    T. 
For — Resumed   from  "for"   in  tJ.  6.     that  man— such  a 
wavering  self-deceiver,     think — Real  faith  Is  something 
more  than  a  mere  thinking  or  surmise,    anything — viz.,  of 
the  things  that  he  prays  for:  he  does  receive  many  tilings 
from  God,  food,  raiment,  &c,  but  these  are  the  general 
gifts  of  His  providence :  of  the  things  specially  granted  in 
answer  to  prayer,  the  waverer  shall  not  receive  "any- 
thing,"   much    less    wisdom.      8.    double-minded — lit., 
double-souled,  the  one  soul    directed    towards    God,  th« 
other  to  something  else.     The  Greek  favours  Alforjj  I 
translation,  "He   (the  waverer,  v.  6)  is   a   man    double- 
minded,  unstable,"  <tc. ;  or  better,  Beza's.    The  words  in 
this  ti.  8  are  in  apposition  with  "  that  man,"  t>.  7;  thus  tho 
"Is,"  which  is  not  in  the  original,  will  not  need  to  be  sup- 
plied, "A  man  double-minded,  unstable  in  all  his  ways!" 
The  word  for  "double-minded"  is  found  here  and  ch.  4.  8, 
for  the  first  time  in  Greek  literature.     It  is  not  a  hypocrite 
that  is  meant,  but  a  fickle,  "  wavering"  man,  as  the  con- 
text shows.    It  is  opposed  to  the  single  eye  (Matthew  ti.  22). 
t),  XO.  Translate,  "But  let  the  brother,"  &c,  i.  «.,  the  best 
remedy  against  double-mindedness  is  that  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  spirit  whereby  the  "brother,"  low  in  outward 
circumstances,  may  "  rejoice"  (answering  to  v. '!)  "  iu  that 
he  is  exalted,"  viz.,  by  beiug  accounted  a  son  and  heir  oi 
God,  his  very  sufferings  being  a  pledge  of  his  coning 
glory  and  crown  (v.  12),  and  the  rich  may  rejoice  "  id  !hat 
he  is  made  low,"  by  being  stripped  of  his  goods  for  Christ's 
sake  [Menochius];  or  in  that  he  Is  made,  by  sanctified 
trials,  lowly  in  spirit,  which  is  true  matter  for  rejoicing. 
[Gomarus.]    The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  to  reduce  all 
things  to  an  equable  footing  (ch.  2.  1;  5.  13).    The  "  low  " 
rather  than  the  "rich,"   is    here  called   "the  brother.-* 
[Bengel.]    So  far  as  one  is  merely   "rich"  in   worldly 
goods,  "he  shall  pass  away ;"  in  so  far  as  his  predominant 
character  is  that  of  a  "  brother,"  he  "ahideth  for  ever"  O 
John  2.  17).    This  view  meets  all  Alfokd'8  objections  to 
regarding  "  the  rich"  here  as  a  "  brother"  at  all.    To  avoid 
making  the  rich  a  brother,  he  translate*,  "  But  the  rleb 
glories  in  his  humiliation,"  viz.,  in  that  which  is  really 
his  debasement  (his  rich  state,  Phlllppians  3.  19),  Juki  at 
the  low  is  told  to  rejoice  In  what  is  really  his  exaltatlo* 
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(Ma  lowly  state).  11.  Taken  from  Isaiah  40.  6-8.  heat— 
miner,  "the  hot  wind"  from  the  (east  or)  south,  which 
neorches  vegetation  (Luke  12.  55).  The  "  burning  heat?*  of 
the  snn  Is  not,  at  its  riring,  bat  rather  at.  noon;  whereas 
the  scorching  Kaulim  wind  Is  often  at  sunrise  (Jonah  4.  8). 
iMiddlkton,  Greek  Article.]  Matthew  20.  12  uses  the 
©r«e/fcword  for  "heat,"  Isaiah  40.7,  " Hloiveth  npon  it," 
jeems  to  answer  to  "  the  hot  wind"  here,  grace  of  the 
Cushion — t.  «.,  of  the  external  appearance.  in  his  ways — 
.tRferriug  to  the  burdensome  extent  of  the  rich  man's  de- 
75o8S.  [Bkngil.]  Cf.  "his  ways,"  t.  e.,  Ills  course  of  life, 
V.  8.  1*.  Blessed— Cf.  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Matthew  5,  4,  10,  11.  endureth  temptation— not 
the  "falling  Into  divers  temptations"  (c.  2)  is  the  matter 
tor  "Joy,"  but  the  enduring  of  temptation  "  unto  the  end." 
Ct  Job  5.  17.  when  he  Is  tried — lit.,  when  he  has  become 
listed  or  approved,  when  he  has  passed  through  the  "try- 
ing" (v.  3),  his  "faith"  having  finally  gained  the  victory. 
the  crown— not  In  allusion  to  the  crown  or  garland  given 
to  winners  in  the  games;  for  this,  though  a  natural  allu- 
sion for  St.  Paul  In  writing  to  the  heathen,  among  whom 
such  games  existed,  would  be  less  appropriate  for  St. 
James  In  addressing  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  regarded 
Gentile  usages  with  aversion,  of  life — "life"  constitutes 
the  crown,  lit.,  the  life,  the  only  true  life,  the  highest  and 
eternal  life.  The  crown  implies  a  kingdom  (Psalm  21.  8). 
the  Lord — not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  and  versions.  The 
believer's  heart  fills  up  the  omission,  without  the  name 
needing  to  be  mentioned.  The  "faithful  One  who  prom- 
ised" (Hebrews  10.23).  to  them  that  love  him— In  2 
Timothy  4.  8,  "  the  crown  of  righteousness  to  them  that 
love  His  appearing."  Love  produces  patient  endurance: 
none  attest  their  love  more  than  they  who  suffer  for  Him. 
13.  when  .  .  .  tempted — tried  by  solicitation  to  evil.  Here- 
tofore the  "temptation"  meant  was  that  of  probation  by 
afflictions.  Let  no  one  fancy  that  God  lays  upon  him  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  sinning.  God  does  not  send  trials 
on  you  in  order  to  make  you  worse,  but  to  make  you  bet- 
ter (v.  16, 17).  Therefore  do  not  sink  under  the  pressure 
•)f  evils  (1  Corinthians  10. 13).  of  God— by  agency  pro- 
.•pdlng  from  God.  The  Oreek  is  not  "tempted  by,"  but, 
'  toao  God,"  Implying  indirect  agency,  cannot  be 
Jsntptcd  with  evil,  &c. — "Neither  do  any  of  our  sins 
tempt  God  t«>  entice  us  to  worse  things,  nor  does  He 
tempt  any  of  His  own  accord"  (lit.,  of  Himself:  cf.  the  an- 
tithesis, v.  18,  "Of  His  ovmwill  He  begat  us"  to  holiness, 
bo  far  Is  He  from  tempting  us  of  His  own  vrill).  [Bknqki..] 
God  is  said  In  Genesis  22.  1  to  have  "tempted  Abraham;" 
but  there  the  tempting  meant  Is  that  of  trying  or  proving, 
not  that  of  seducement.  Ai.fo.rd  translates  according  to 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Oreek,  "  God  is  unversed  in  evil." 
But  as  this  gives  a  less  likely  sense,  English  Version  proba- 
bly gives  the  true  sense;  for  ecclesiastical  Greek  often 
uses  words  in  new  senses,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
truths  to  be  taught  required.  14.  Every  man,  when 
tempted,  is  so  through  being  drawn  away  of  (again  here, 
as  in  v.  13,  the  Greek  for  "of"  expresses  the  actual  source, 
rather  than  the  agent  of  temptation)  his  own  lust.  The 
cause  of  sin  is  In  ourselves.  Even  Satan's  suggestions  do 
not  endanger  us  before  they  are  made  our  own.  Each  one 
batt  Am  <swn  peculiar  (so  the  Greek)  lust,  arising  from  his 
own  temperament  and  habit.  Lust  flows  from  the  origi- 
nal blrth-sln  In  man.  Inherited  from  Adam,  drawn 
away — the  beginning  step  in  temptation :  drawn  away 
from  truth  and  virtue,  enticed— lit.,  taken  with  a  bait,  as 
fljsh  are.  The  further  progress :  the  man  allowing  himself 
(as  the  Greek  middle  voice  Implies)  to  be  enticed  to  evil. 
rBasHGBi..]  "Lust"  Is  here  personified  as  the  harlot  that 
allures  the  man.  15.  The  guilty  union  is  committed  by 
the  will  embracing  the  temptress.  "Lust,"  the  harlot, 
then,  "brings  forth  sin,"  viz.,  of  that  kind  to  which  the 
temptation  inclines.  Then  the  particular  sin  (so  the  Greek 
Implies),  "when.lt  Is  completed,  brings  forth  death," 
With  which  It  was  all  along  pregnant..  [Alfokd.]  This 
D!l«att»"  stands  In  striking  contrast  to  the  "crown  of  life" 
J*.  13)  which  "patience"  or  endurance  ends  In.  when  it 
baa  ite  "perfect  work"  (v.  4).  He  who  will  tight  Satan 
arith  Satan's  own  weapons,  must  not  wonder  if  he  finds 


himself  overmatched.  Nip  sin  in  the  bud  of  lust.  lee- 
Do  not  err  la  attributing  to  God  temptation  to  evil ;  nay 
(as  he  proceeds  to  show),  "every  good,"  all  that  is  good 
on  earth,  comes  from  God.  17.  gift  .  .  .  gift— Not  the 
same  words  in  Greek:  the  first,  the  act  of  giving,  or  the  gifl 
In  Its  initiatory  stage;  the  secoud,  the  thing  given.  Vie  boon, 
when  perfected.  As  the  "good  gift"  stands  in  contrast  to 
"sin"  In  its  initiatory  stage  (v.  15),  so  the  "perfect  boon" 
is  in  contrast  to  "sin  when  It  is  finished,"  bringing  forth 
death  (2  Peter  1.  8).  from  above— (Cf.  eh.  3.  15.)  Father 
of  lights — Creator  of  Uie  lig/Us  in  heaven  (cf.  Job  38.  28  [Al,- 
ford];  Genesis  4.20,21;  Hebrews  12.9;.  This  accords 
with  the  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  light  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  alluded  to  in  the  end  of  the  verse.  Also 
Father  of  the  spiritual  lights  In  the  kingdom  of  grace 
and  glory.  [Bkngki..]  These  were  typified  by  the  super- 
natural lights  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  the 
Urlm.  As  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
all"  (1  John  1.  5),  He  cannot  in  any  way  be  the  Author  of 
sin  (v.  13),  which  is  darkness  (John  3. 19).  no  variableness 
.  ,  .  shadow  of  turning — (Malachl  3.  6.)  None  of  th« 
alternations  of  light  and  shadow  which  the  physical 
"lights"  undergo,  and  which  even  the  spiritual  lights  ara 
liable  to,  as  compared  with  God.  "Shadow  of  turning," 
lit.,  the  dark  shadow-mark  cast  from  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  arising  from  its  turning  or  revolution,  e.  g.,  when  the 
moon  Is  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun 
by  the  body  of  the  moon.  Bengel  makes  a  climax,  "  no 
variation— not  even  the  shadow  of  a  turning  :"  the  former 
denoting  a  change  in  the  understanding ;  the  latter,  in  the 
will.  18.  (John  1.  13.)  The  believer's  regeneration  Is  the 
highest  example  of  nothing  but  good  proceeding  from 
God.  Of  his  own  will — Of  his  own  good  pleasure  (which 
shows  that,  it  is  God's  essential  nature  to  do  good,  not 
evil),  not  Induced  by  any  external  cause,  begat  he  n»— 
spiritually:  a  once-for-all  accomplished  act  (1  Peter  1.  5 
23).  In  contrast  to  "  lust  when  it  hath  conceived,  bringtih 
forth  sin,  and  sin  .  .  .  death"  (v.  15).  Life  follows  natu- 
rally in  connection  with  light  (v.  17).  word  of  truth — the 
Gospel.  The  objective  mean,  as  faith  is  the  appropriating 
mean  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  efficient 
agent,  a  kind  of  first-fruits — Christ  is,  in  respect  to  ttis 
resurrection,  "the  first-fruits"  (1  Corinthians  16.  20,  28): 
believers,  in  respect  to  regeneration,  are,  cm  it  were,  first- 
fruits  (Image  from  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  ol 
man,  cattle,  and  fruits  to  God;  familiar  to  the  Jews  ad- 
dressed), i.  e.,  they  are  the  first  of  God's  regenerated  crea- 
tures, and  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  the 
creation.  Romans  8. 19,  23,  where  also  the  Spirit,  the  Divio.* 
agent  of  the  believer's  regeneration,  is  termed  "the  first- 
fruits,"  i.  e.,  the  earnest  that  the  regeneration  now  begun 
in  the  soul,  shall  at  last  extend  to  the  body  too,  and  to  the 
lower  parts  of  creation.  Of  all  God's  visible  creatures,  be- 
lievers are  the  noblest  part,  and  like  the  legal  "first- 
fruits,"  sanctify  the  rest;  for  this  reason  they  are  much 
tried  now.  10.  Wherefore — as  your  evil  Is  of  yourselves, 
but  your  good  from  God.  However,  the  oldest  MSS.  and 
versions  read  thus:  "  Ye  khow  it  (so  Ephesians  6.  5;  He- 
brews 12.  17),  my  beloved  brethren;  but  (consequently) 
let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,"  i.  e.,  docile  in  receiving 
"  the  word  of  truth  "  (v.  18,  21).  The  true  method  of  hear- 
ing Is  treated  of  v.  31-27,  and  ch.  2.  slow  to  speak — (Prov- 
erbs 10.  18 ;  17.  27,  28 ;  Eccleslastes  5.  2.)  A  good  way  or 
escaping  one  kind  of  temptation  arising  from  ourselve* 
(v.  13).  Slow  to  speak  authoritatively  as  a  master  oi 
teacher  of  others  (cf.  ch.  3. 1):  a  common  Jewish  fault 
slow  also  to  speak  such  hasty  things  of  God,  as  Id  t>.  13. 
Two  ears  are  given  to  us,  the  rabbis  observe,  but  only 
one  tongue:  the  ears  are  open  and  exposed,  whereas  th« 
tongue  is  walled  in  behind  the  teeth,  slow  to  wrath— 
(Ch.  3.  13, 14;  4.  5.)  Slow  in  becoming  heated  by  debate 
another  Jewish  fault  (Romans  2.  8),  to  which  much  speak 
ing  tends.  Tittmann  thinks  not  so  much  "wrath"  if 
meant,  as  an  indignant  feeling  of  frelfulness  under  tb»  «» 
Lamities  to  which  the  whole  of  human  life  is  expo***, 
this  accords  with  the  "  divers  temptations  "  in  v.  2.  His* 
tiness  of  temper  hinders  hearing  God's  word;  so  Naaman, 
3  ICingS  5.   11;    Luke  4.  23.     20.    Man's  angry  zeal  in  de- 
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;>;itlng,  as  if  Jealous  for  tne  honour  of  God's  rjghteous- 
uess,  is  far  from  working  that  which  is  really  righteous- 
ness lu    God's  sight.     True  "righteousness   is  sown   in 
peace,"  not  In  wrath  (ch.  8.  18).    The  oldest  and  best  read- 
ing means  "worketh,"  i.t.,  pracliseth  not:  the  received 
reading  is  "  worketh,"  proditceth  not.   31.  lay  apart— once 
for  aU  (so  the  Greek):   as  a  filthy  garment.    Cf.  Joshua's 
filthy  garments,  Zechariah  3. 3, 5 ;  Revelation  7. 14.   "  Filth- 
iness  "  is  cleansed  away  by  hearing  the  word  (John  15.  3). 
superfluity  of  naughtiness — excess  (for  instance,  the  in- 
'emperate   spirit  Implied    In    "wrath,"  v.  19,  20),  which 
arises  from  malice  (our  natural,  evil  disposition  towards  one 
another).    1  Peter  2.  1  has  the  very  same  words  in  the 
Greek.    So  "malice  "Is  the  translation,  Ephesians  4.31; 
Colossians  3.8.    "Faulty  excess"  [BenqelJ  is  not.  strong 
enough.    Superfluous  excess  In  speaking  is  also  reprobated 
as  "coming  of  evil"  (the  Greek  is  akin  to  the  word  for 
naughtiness  here)  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew 
5.  37),  with  which  St.  James'  Epistles  is  so  connected,  with 
meekness — in  mildness  towards  one  another  [Alfoed],  the 
opposite  to  "wrath"  (v.  20):  answering  to  "as  new-born 
babes"  (1  Peter  2.  2).    Meekness,  I  think,  includes  also  a 
childlike,  docile,  humble,  as  well  as  an    uucontentlous 
spirit  (Psalm  25.  9;  45.  4;  Isaiah  66.  2;  Matthew  5.  5;  11.  28- 
30:  18.  3,  4;  contrast  Romans  2.  8).    On  "  receive,"  applied 
to  ground  receiving  seed,  cf.  Mark  4.  20.    Contrast  Acts 
17.  11 ;    1  Thessalonians  1.  6  with  2  Thessalonians  2.  10. 
engrafted  -word— The  Gospel  word,  whose  proper  attri- 
bute  Is  to  be  engrafted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  be 
Uvlngly  Incorporated  with  the  believer,  as  the  fruitful 
shoot  Is  with  the  wild  natural  stock  on  which  it  Is  en- 
grafted.   The  law  came  to  man  only  from  without,  and 
admonished  him  of  his  duty.    The  Gospel  is  engrafted  in- 
wardly, and  so  fulfils  the  ultimate  design  of  the  law  (Deu- 
teronomy 6.6;   11.18;   Psalm  119.11).    AlIord  translates, 
"The  implanted  word,"  referring  to  the  r  liable  of  the 
sower  (Matthew  13).      I  prefer  English  Vers\->n.    able  to 
save— a  strong  incentive  to  correct  our  dulness  in  hear- 
ing the  word :  that  word  which  we  hear  so  carelessly,  is 
able  (instrumentally)  to  save  us.    [Calvin.]    sojUs— your 
true  selves,  for  the  "body  "  is  now  liable  to  sickness  and 
death  ;  but  the  soul  being  now  saved,  both  soul  and  body 
atlastshallbeso(ch.  5,  15,20).   22.  Qualification  of  the  pre- 
cept, "Be  swift  to  hear:"    "Be  ye  doers  .  .  .  not  hearers 
only:"  not  merely  "Do  the  word,"  but  " Be  doers"  sys- 
tematically and  continually,  as  If  this  was  your  regular 
business.  St.  James  here  again  refers  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matthew  7.  21-29).    deceiving  your  own  selves— 
by  the  logical  fallacy  (the  Greek  implies  this)  that  the  mere 
hearing  is  all  that  Is  needed.    23.  For— the  logical  self- 
deceit  (v.  22)  illustrated,    not  a  doer— more  lit.,  "a  not- 
doer."     [Alford.J     The  true   disciple,  say    the    rabbis, 
learns  In  order  that  he  may  do,  not  in  order  that  he  may 
merely  know  or  teach.    his  natural  face— lit.,  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  birth :   the  face  he  was  born  with.    As  a 
man  may  behold  his  natural  face  In  a  mirror,  so  the  hearer 
may  perceive  his  moral  visage  in  God's  word.    This  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  man's  soul  in  Scripture,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.    In  it,  too,  we  see  mir- 
rored God's  glory,  as  well  as  our  natural  vileness.    24. 
beholdeth— more  lit.,  "he  contemplated  himself  and  hath 
gone  his  way,"  i.  e.,  no  sooner  has  he  contemplated  his*  im- 
age than  he  Is  gone  his  way  (t).  11).    "Contemplate"  an- 
swers to  hearing  the  word  :  "  goeth  his  way,"  to  relaxing 
the  attention  after  hearing —  letting  the  mind  go  else- 
where, and  the  Interest  of  the  thing  heard  pass  away: 
then  forgetfulness   follows  [ALFORn]  (cf.    Ezekiel  33.  31). 
u  Contemplate  "  here,  and  v.  23,  implies  that,  though  cur- 
sory, yet  some  knowledge  of  one's  self,  at  least  for  the 
time,  Is  Imparted  in  hearing  the  word  (1  Corinthians  14. 
iA).      and  .  .  .   and— the    repetition    expresses    hastiness 
joined  with  levity.    [Bengel.]    forgetteth  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was— in  the  mirror.    Forgetfulness  is  no 
excuse  (v.  25;  2  Peter  1.  9).    25.  looketli  Into— lit.,  stoopeth 
down  to  take  a  close  look  into.    Peers  into:  stronger  than 
"  beholdeth,"  or  "  contemplated,"  v.  24.     A  blessed  cur' 
oelty  If  It  be  efficacious  In  bearing  fruit.    [Bknoel,]   per- 
f«*t  law  of  liberty— the  Gospel-rule  of  life,  perfect  and 


perfecting  (as  shown  in  tne  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  M«;- 
thew  5.  48),  and  making  us  truly  walk  at  liberty  (Psalm 
119.  32,  Cliurch  of  England  Prayer  Book  Version).  Chris- 
tians are  to  aim  at  a  higher  standa  d  of  holiness  than  was 
generally  understood  under  the  law.  The  principle  ol 
love  takes  the  place  of  the  letter  ol  the  law,  so  that  by  the 
Spirit  they  are  free  from  the  yoke  of  sin,  and  free  to  obey 
by  spontaneous  instinct  (ch.  2.  8,  10, 12;  John  8.  31-36;  IS 
14,  15;  cf.  1  Corinthians  7.  22;  Galatlans  5. 1,  13;  1  Peter  2 
16).  The  law  Is  thus  not  made  void,  but  fulfilled,  conttn- 
ueth  therein— contrasted  with  "goeth  his  way,"  v.  24: 
continues  both  looking  into  the  mirror  of  God's  word,  and 
doing  Its  precepts,  doer  of  th«  work— rather,  "a  doer 
of  work  "  [Alfokd],  an  actual  worker,  blessed  in  hit 
deed— rather,  "in  his  doing;"  in  the  very  doing  there  is 
blessedness  (Psalm  19.  11).  26,  27.  An  example  of  doing 
work,  religious  .  .  .  religion— the  Greek  expresses  the 
external  service  or  exercise  of  religion,  "  godliness"  being 
the  internal  soul  of  It.  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be 
(so  the  Greek)  religious,  i.  e.,  observant  of  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion, let  him  know  these  consist  not  so  much  in  outward 
observances,  as  In  such  acts  of  mercy  and  humble  piety 
(Micah  6.  7,  8)  as  visiting  the  fatherless,  &c,  and  keeping 
one's  self  unspotted  from  the  world"  (Matthew  23.  23).  St, 
James  does  not  mean  that  these  offices  are  the  great  essen- 
tials, or  sum  total  of  religion ;  but  that,  whereas  the  law- 
service  was  merely  ceremonial,  the  very  services  of  the 
Gospel  consist  In  acts  of  mercy  and  holiness,  and  it  has 
light  for  its  garment,  its  very  robe  being  righteousness. 
[Thench.]  The  Greek  word  Is  only  found  in  Acts  26.  5, 
"After  the  strai test  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee." 
Colossians  2. 18,  "  Worshipping  of  angels."  bridletb  not 
.  .  .  tongue — Discretion  In  speech  is  better  than  fluency 
of  speech  (cf.  ch.  3.  2,  3).  Cf.  Psalm  39.  1.  God  alone  can 
enable  us  to  do  so.  St.  James,  In  treating  of  the  law, 
naturally  notices  this  sin.  For  they  who  are  free  from 
grosser  sins,  and  even  bear  the  outward  show  of  sanctity, 
will  often  exalt  themselves  by  detracting  others  undoc 
the  pretence  of  zeal,  whilst  their  real  motive  is  love  of 
evil-speaking.  [Calvin.]  heart— it  and  the  tongue  ac', 
and  react  on  one  another.  27.  Pure  .  .  .  and  undeftlei. 
— "  Pure"  is  that  love  which  has  in  it  no  foreign  admixture, 
as  self-deceit  and  hypocrisy.  "  Undented"  is  the  means 
of  its  being  "pure."  [Tittmann.]  " Pure"  expresses  the 
positive,  "  undefiled"  the  negative  side  of  religious  service  ; 
just  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widow  is  the  active,  keep- 
ing himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  the  passive  side  of 
religious  duty.  This  is  the  nobler  shape  that  our  religious 
exercises  take,  instead  of  the  ceremonial  offices  of  the 
law.  before  God  and  the  Father— lit.,  "  before  Him  who 
is  (our)  God  and  Father."  God  is  so  called  to  imply  that 
if  we  would  be  like  our  Father,  it  is  not  by  fasting,  Ac, 
for  He  does  none  of  these  things,  but  in  being  "  merciful 
as  our  Father  is  merciful."  [Chrysostom.]  visit  — in 
sympathy  and  kind  offices  to  alleviate  their  distresses, 
the  fatherless— whose  "Father"  is  God  (Psalm  68.  5); 
peculiarly  helpless,  and— not  In  the  Greek;  so  close  is 
the  connection  between  active  works  of  mercy  to  others, 
and  the  maintenance  of  personal  unworldliness  of  spirit, 
word,  and  deed ;  no  copula  therefore  is  needed.  Religion 
in  its  rise  interests  us  about  ourselves;  in  its  progress, 
about  our  fellow-creatures ;  in  its  highest  stage,  about  the 
honour  of  God.  keep  himself— with  jealous  watchful- 
ness, at  the  same  time  praying  and  depending  on  God 
as  alone  able  to  keep  us  (John  17.  15;  Jude  24). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-28.  The  Sin  of  Respect  ov  Persons:  Dead, 
Unworkinq  Faith  Saves  no  Man.  1-13.  St.  James  illus- 
trates "the  perfect  law  of  liberty"  (ch.  1.  25)  in  one  par- 
ticular instance  of  a  sin  against  it,  concluding  with  a> 
reference  again  to  that  law  (v.  12,  13).  1.  brethren— the 
equality  of  all  Christians  as  "brethren,"  forms  the 
groundwork  of  the  admonition,  the  faith  of  .  .  .  Chris* 
—i.  e„  the  Christian  faith.  St.  James  grounds  Christian 
practice  on  Christian  faith,  the  Lord  of  glory— So  1  Co- 
rinthians 2.  ft.     As  all    believers,  alike  rich  and  poor. 
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derive  all  their  glory  from  their  union  with  Him,  "the 
ijord  of  glory,"  not  from  external  advantages  of  worldly 
fortune,  the  sin  In  question  Is  peculiarly  inconsistent 
with  His  "faith."  Bkngel,  making  no  ellipsis  of  the 
hard,  explains  "glory"  as  In  apposition  with  Christ  who 
Is  the  globy  (Luke  2.  32) ;  the  true  Sheklnah  glory  of  the 
temple  (Romans  9.  4).  English  Version  Is  simpler.  The 
jlory  of  Christ  resting  on  the  poor  believer  should  make 
aim  be  regarded  as  highly  by  "brethren"  as  his  richer 
brother ;  nay,  more  so,  If  the  poor  believer  has  more  of 
DJ  list's  spirit  than  the  rich  brother,  witli  respect  of 
persona — lit.,  "in  respecting*  of  persons;"  in  the  practice 
of  partial  preferences  of  persons  In  various  ways  and  on 
various  occasions,  a.  assembly— lit.,  synagogue  ;  this,  the 
latest  honourable  use,  and  the  only  Christian  use  of  the 
term  in  the  New  Testament,  occurs  In  St.  James'  Epistle, 
the  apostle  who  maintained  to  the  latest  possible  mo- 
ment the  bonds  between  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the 
Christian  Church.  Soon  the  continued  resistance  of  the 
t  ruth  by  the  Jews  led  Christians  to  leave  the  term  to  them 
exclusively  (Revelation  3.9).  The  "synagogue"  implies 
a  mere  assembly  or  congregation  not  necessarily  united 
by  any  common  tie.  "  Church,"  a  people  bound  together 
Dy  mutual  ties  and  laws,  though  often  It  may  happen  that 
the  members  are  not  assembled.  [Trench  and  Vitbinga.] 
Partly  from  St.  James'  Hebrew  tendencies,  partly  from 
the  Jewish  Christian  churches  retaining  most  of  the 
Jewish  forms,  this  term  "  synagogue"  Is  used  here  Instead 
of  the  Christian  term  "  Church"  (ecclesia,  derived  from  a 
root,  "called  out,"  implying  the  union  of  its  members  in 
spiritual  bonds,  independent  of  space,  and  called  out  into 
separation  from  the  world);  an  undesigned  coincidence 
and  mark  of  truth.  The  people  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 
*at  according  to  their  rank,  those  of  the  same  trade  to- 
gether. The  Introduction  of  this  custom  into  Jewish 
Jhr'.stian  places  of  worship  is  here  reprobated  by  St. 
James.  Christian  churches  were  built  like  the  syna- 
gogues, the  holy  table  In  the  east  end  of  the  former,  as 
,ae  ark  was  in  the  latter ;  the  desk  and  pulpit  were  the 
ohief  articles  of  furniture  In  both  alike.  This  shows  the 
arror  of  comparing  the  Church  to  the  temple,  and  the 
ministry  to  the  priesthood;  the  temple  is  represented  by 
.he  whole  body  of  worshippers;  the  church  building  was 
,'ormed  on  the  model  of  the  synagogue.  See  Vitringa, 
Synagogue.  3,3.  "If  there  chance  to  have  come."  [Al- 
rOBD.]  goodly  apparel  .  .  .  gay  clothing— As  the  Oreek 
'&  the  same  In  both,  translate  both  alike,  "gay,"  or 
"  uplendld  clothing."  have  respect  to  him,  <fec— though 
ye  know  not  who  he  is,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  a 
heathen.  It  was  "the  office  of  the  deacons  to  direct  to  a 
seat  the  members  of  the  congregation.  [Clement,  Con- 
*Uut.  2.  67,  68.]  nnto  him— Not  in  the  best  MSS.  Thus 
"  thou"  becomes  more  demonstratively  emphatic,  here 
—near  the  speaker,  there — at  a  distance  from  where  the 
good  seats  are.  under  my  footstool — not  literally  so; 
bet  on  the  ground,  down  by  my  footstool.  The  poor  man 
must  either  stand,  or  If  he  sits,  «'(  in  a  degrading  position. 
The  speaker  has  a  footstool  as  well  as  a  good  seat.  4. 
\  re  ye  not  .  .  .  partial — lit.,  Have  ye  not  made  distinctions 
r>r  differences  (so  as  to  prefer  one  to  another)  ?  So  In  Jude 
£L  in  yourselves— In  your  minds,  i.  e.,  according  to  your 
carnal  inclination.  [Gbotitj8.]  are  become  judges  of 
evil  thoughts— The  Oreek  words  for  "judges"  and  for 
"partial,"  are  akin  in  sound  and  meaning.  A  similar 
translation  ought  therefore  to  be  given  to  both.  Thus, 
either  for  "Judges,"  &c,  translate,  "  distinguishes  of  (i.  e., 
according  to  your)  evil  thoughts;"  or,  do  ye  not  partially 
)udge  between  men,  and  are  become  evilly-thinking  judges 
:Mark  7.  21)?  The  "  evil  thoughts"  are  in  the  judges  them- 
selves; as  In  Luke  18.  6,  the  Oreek,  "Judge  of  injustice,"  is 
translated,  "  unjust  Judge."  Alfobd  and  Wahl  translate, 
"  Did  ye  not  doubt"  (respecting  your  faith,  which  Is  lucon- 
ilstent  with  the  distinctions  made  by  you  between  rich 
*nd  poo-)  ?  For  the  Greek  constantly  means  doubt  in  all 
iue  Na-*  Testament.  So  in  ch.  1.  6,  "wavering."  Matthew 
il.  21;  Acts  10.  20;  Romans  4.  20.  "staggered  not."  The 
wane  play  on  the  same  kindred  wurdw  occurs  in  the  Greek 
>f  Roman*  14.  10.  'M.  iuda*  .  .     tkniMelh.    The  same  blame 


of  being  a  judge,  when  one  ought  to  be  an  obeyer,  oi  the 
law  Is  found  ch.  4.  11.  5.  Hearken— St.  James  brinas  tc 
trial  the  self-constituted  "Judges"  (v.  4).  poor  of  this 
■world— The  best  MSS.  read,  "  those  poor  in  respect  to  tin 
world."  In  contrast  to  "  the  rich  in  this  world  "  (1  Timo- 
thy 6. 17).  Not  of  course  all  the  poor;  but  the  poor,  as  a 
class,  furnish  more  believers  than  the  rich  as  a  class.  The 
rich,  if  a  believer,  renounces  riches  as  his  portion ;  the 
poor,  if  an  unbeliever,  neglects  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  poverty  (Matthew  5.  3 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  26, 27, 
28).  rieh  in  faith— their  riches  consist  in  faith.  Luke  12. 
21,  "Rich  toward  God."  1  Timothy  6. 18,  "Rich  In  good 
works"  (Revelation  2.  9;  cf.  2  Corinthians  8.  9).  Christ's 
poverty  is  the  source  of  the  believer's  riches,  kingdom 
.  .  .  promised— (Luke  12.  32;  1  Corinthians  2.  9;  2  Timothy 
4.  8.)  6.  The  world's  judgment  of  the  poor  contrasted  with 
God's,  ye— Christians,  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected ;  there  is  no  marvel  that  men  of  the 
world  do  so.  despised— lit.,  dishonoured.  To  dishonour  the 
poor  is  to  dishonour  those  whom  God  honours,  and  so  to 
Invert  the  order  of  God.  [Calvin.]  rich— as  a  class. 
oppress — lit.,  abuse  their  power  against  you.  draw  you — 
translate,  "  is  it  not  they  (those  very  persons  whom  ye  par- 
tially prefer,  v.  1-4)  that  drag  you  "  (viz.,  with  violence). 
[Alfobd.]  before  .  .  .  judgment-seats — Instituting  per- 
secutions for  religion,  as  well  as  oppressive  lawsuits, 
against  you.  7.  "Is  It  not  they  that  blaspheme?"  &c,  as  In 
v.  6.  [Alfobd.]  Rich  heathen  must  here  chiefly  be 
meant ;  for  none  others  would  directly  blaspheme  the 
name  of  Christ.  Only  indirectly  rich  Christians  can  be 
meant,  who,  by  their  inconsistency,  caused  His  name  to 
be  blasphemed  ;  so  Ezekiel  36.  21,  22;  Romans  2.  24.  Besides, 
there  were  few  rich  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (Ro- 
mans 15.  26).  They  who  dishonour  God's  name  by  wilful 
and  habitual  sin,  "take  (or  bear)  the  Lord's  name  in  vain" 
(cf.  Proverbs  30.  9,  with  Exodus  20.  7).  that  worthy  name 
—which  is  "  good  before  the  Lord's  saints  "  (Psalm  52.  9; 
54.6);  which  ye  pray  may  be  "hallowed"  (Matthew  6.  9), 
and  "  by  which  ye  are  called,"  lit.,  which  was  invoked  (or 
called  upon)  by  you  (cf.  Genesis  48.  16 ;  Isaiah  4. 1,  Margin  ; 
Acts  15. 17),  so  that  at  your  baptism  "  into  the  name  "  (so 
the  Greek,  Matthew  28.  19)  of  Christ,  ye  became  Christ's 
people  (1  Corinthians  3.  23).  8.  The  Greek  may  be  trans- 
lated, "  If,  however,  ye  fulfil,"  <&c,  i.  e.,  as  Alfobd,  after 
Estiob,  explains,  "  8till  I  do  not  say,  hate  the  rich  (for 
their  oppressions)  and  drive  them  from  your  assemblies ; 
if  you  choose  to  observe  the  royal  law,  &c,  well  and  good ; 
but  respect  of  persons  is  a  breach  of  that  law."  I  think 
the  translation  is,  "If  in  very  deed  (or  indeed  on  the  one  hand) 
ye  fulfil  the  royal  law,  <ftc,  ye  do  well,  but  if  (on  the  other 
hand)  ye  respect  persons,  ye  practise  sin."  The  Jewish 
Christians  boasted  of,  and  rested  in,  the  "  law  "  (Acts  15. 1 ; 
21.  18-24 ;  Romans  2.  17  ;  Galatians  2.  12).  To  this  the  "  In- 
deed "  alludes.  "  (Ye  rest  in  the  law) ;  If  indeed  (then)  ye 
fulfil  It,  ye  do  well ;  but  If,"  &c.  royal— the  law  that  is 
king  of  all  laws,  being  the  sum  and  essence  of  the  ten 
commandments.  The  great  King,  God,  Is  love;  His  law 
is  the  royal  law  of  love,  and  that  law,  like  Himself,  reigns 
supreme.  He  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;"  therefore  to 
respect  persons  is  at  variance  with  Him  and  His  royal 
law,  which  is  at  once  a  law  of  love  and  of  liberty  (v.  12). 
The  law  Is  the  "whole;"  "  the  (particular)  Scripture  "  (Le- 
viticus 19. 18)  quoted  is  a  part.  To  break  a  part  is  to  break 
the  whole  (v.  10).  ye  do  well— being  "  blessed  in  your 
deed  "  ("doing,"  Margin)  as  a  doer,  not  a  forgetful  hearer 
of  the  law  (ch.  1.  25).  9.  Respect  of  persons  violates  the 
command  to  love  all  alike  "  as  thyself."  ye  commit  sin — 
lit.,  "ye  work  sin,"  Matthew  7.  23,  to  which  the  reference 
here  is  probably,  as  in  ch.  1.  22.  Your  works  are  sin,  what- 
ever boast  of  the  law  ye  make  in  words  (Note,  v.  8).  con- 
vinced— Old  English  for  "  convicted."  as  transgressors— 
not  merely  of  this  or  that  particular  command,  but  of  the 
whole  absolutely.  10.  The  best  MSS.  read,  "Whosoever 
shall  luive  kept  the  whole  law,  and  yet  shall  have  offended 
{lit.,  stumbled;  not  so  strong  as  '  fall,'  Romans  11.  1 1)  in  one 
(point;  here,  the  respecting  of  persons),  is  (hereby)  become 
guilty  of  all."  The  law  is  one  seamless  garment  which  ls> 
rent  if  you  I  ut  rend  a  part;  or  a  musical  harmony  whicb 
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to  spoiled  if  tnere  be  one  dlscordaut  Dote  [Tirinus]  ;  or  a 
goiden  chain  whose  completeness  is  broken  If  you  break 
ene  link.  [Gataker.]  You  thus  break  the  w)tole  law, 
though  not  t.lie  whole  of  the  law.  been  use  you  offend  against 
tore,  which  Is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  If  any  part  of  a  man 
be  leprous,  the  whole  man  is  judged  to  be  a  leper.  God 
requires  perfect,  not  partial,  obedience.  We  are  not  to 
shoose  out  parts  of  the  law  to  keep,  which  suit  our  whim, 
whilst  we  neglect  others.  II.  He  is  One  who  gave  the 
whole  law;  therefore,  they  who  violate  His  will  In  one 
point,  violate  It  all.  [Kksqel.!  The  law  and  its  Author 
alike  have  a  complete  unity,  kill  .  .  .  adultery — selected 
as  being  the  most  glaring  cases  of  violation  of  duty  to- 
wards one's  neighbour.  12.  Summing  up  of  the  previous 
reasonings,  apeak— Referring  back  to  ch.  1.  19,  2(i;  the 
fuller  discussion  of  the  topic  Is  given  ch.  3.  judged  by 
the  law  of  liberty— (ch.  1. 25) — t.  e.,  the  Gospel  law  of  love, 
which  Is  not  a  law  of  external  constraint,  but  of  internal, 
free.  Instinctive  inclination.  The  law  of  liberty,  through 
God's  mercy,  frees  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  that 
henceforth  we  should  be  free  to  love  and  obey  willingly. 
If  we  will  not  in  turn  practice  the  law  of  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour, that  law  of  grace  condemns  us  still  more  heavily 
than  the  old  law,  which  spake  nothing  but  wrath  to  him 
who  offended  in  the  least  particular  (v.  13).  Cf.  Matthew 
18.  83-35;  John  12.48;  Revelation  6.  16,  "  Wrath  of  the  (mer- 
ciful) Lamb."  13.  The  converse  of  "  Blessed  are  the  mer- 
ciful, for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  "  (Matthew  5.  7).  Trans- 
kue,  "  77K?Judgment  (which  is  coming  on  all  of  us)shall  be 
without  mercy  to  him  who  hath  showed  no  mercy."  It 
•hall  be  such  toward  every  one  as  every  one  shall  have 
been.  [Benoel..]  "Mercy  "here  corresponds  to  "love," 
v.  8.  mercy  rejotceth  against  judgment — Mercy,  so  far 
from  fearing  judgment  In  the  case  of  Its  followers,  actually 
glorifieth  against  it,  knowing  that  It  cannot  condemn  them. 
Not  that  their  mercy  is  the  ground  of  their  acquittal,  but 
the  mercy  of  God  In  Christ  towards  them,  producing 
mercy  on  their  part  towards  their  fellow-men,  makes 
them  to  triumph  over  judgment,  which  all  in  themselves 
otherwise  deserve.  14.  St.  James  here,  passing  from  the 
particular  case  of  "  mercy  "  or  "  love  "  violated  by  "  re- 
spect of  persons,"  notwithstanding  profession  of  the 
"faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus"  (v.  1),  combats  the  Jewish  tend- 
ency (transplanted  Into  their  Christianity)  to  substitute 
a  lifeless,  inoperative  acquaintance  with  the  letter  of  the 
law,  for  change  of  heart  to  practical  holiness,  as  if  Justifi- 
cation could  be  thereby  attained  (Romans  2.  3,  13,  23).  It 
seems  hardly  likely  but  that  St.  James  had  seen  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  considering  that  he  uses  the  same  phrases  and 
examples  (cf.  u.  21,  23,  25,  with  Romans  4.  3;  Hebrews  II.  17, 
W;  and  v.  14,  24,  with  Romans  3.  28;  Galatlans  2.  16). 
Whether  St..  James  individually  designed  it  or  not,  the 
Koly  Spirit  by  him  combats  not  St.  Paul,  but  those  who 
abuse  St.  Paul's  doctrine.  The  teaching  of  both  alike  Is 
Inspired,  and  is  therefore  to  be  received  without  wresting 
Of  words  ;  but  each  has  a  different  class  to  deal  with  ;  St. 
Paul,  self-Justiciaries;  St.  James,  Autinomian  advocates 
Of  a  mere  notional  faith.  St.  Paul  urged  as  strongly  as  St. 
James  the  need  of  works  as  evidences  of  faith,  especially 
In  the  later  Epistles,  when  many  were  abusing  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  (Titus  2.  14;  3:  *i).  "Believing  and  doing 
are  blood  relatives."  [Rutherford.)  "What  doth  it 
(trout— Hi.,  "What  is  the  prodt?"  though  a  man  nay 
— Mt.  James'  expression  is  not  "If  a  man  have  faith," 
bnt  "if  a  man  say  he  hath  faith;"  referring  to  a  mere 
profession  of  faith,  such  as  was  usually  made  at  bap- 
tism. Simon  Magus  so  "believed  and  was  baptized," 
and  yet  had  "neither  part  nor  lot  In  this  matter,"  for  his 
■  heart,"  as  his  words  and  works  evinced,  was  not  right 
to  the  sight  of  (tod.  Alfokd  wrongly  denies  that  "say" 
ta  emphatic.  The  Illustration,  v.  16,  proves  It  is:  "  If  one 
of  yon  say"  to  a  naked  brother,  "  Be  ye  warmed,  notwith- 
standing ye  give  not  those  things  needful."  The  lnopera- 
ttre  profession  of  sympathy  answering  to  the  Inoperative 
ptofesaum  of  faith,  can  faith  save  him— rather,  "can 
such  a  faith  (lit.,  the  faith)  save  him?"  the  faith  you  pre- 
taad  to;  the  empty  name  of  boasted  faith,  contrasted 
v>Ui   true    fra It- producing    faith.     So    that  which    self 


deceivers  claim  is  called  "wisdom,"  though  not  tru« 
wisdom,  ch.  3. 15.  The  "him"  also  in  the  Greek  is  em- 
phatic; the  particular  man  who  professes  faith  without 
having  the  works  which  evidence  its  vitality.  15.  Tne 
Greek  is,  "Hut  if,"  &c. :  the  "  but"  taking  up  the  argument 
against  such  a  one  as  "  said  he  had  faith,  and  yet  had  not 
works,"  which  are  Its  fruits,  a  brother,  <sc. — a  fellou- 
Christian,  to  whom  we  are  specially  bound  to  give  help 
independent  of  our  general  obligation  to  help  all  our  fei 
low-creatures,  be— The  Greek  Implies,  "be found,  on  yon: 
access  to  them."  10.  The  habit  of  receiving  passively 
sentimental  impressions  from  sights  of  woe  without  car- 
rying them  out  into  active  habits  only  hardens  the  heart 
one  of  you — St.  James  brings  home  the  case  to  his  hear- 
ers individually.  Depart  In  peace— as  if  all  their  wanU 
were  satisfied  by  the  mere  words  addressed  to  them. 
The  same  words  in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  whose  faith  they 
said  they  had,  were  accompanied  by  efficient  deeds  of 
love,  be  .  .  .  warmed — with  clothing,  Instead  of  being 
as  heretofore  "naked"  (v.  15;  Job  31.  20).  Ailed— Instead 
of  being  "  destitute  of  food"  (Matthew  15.  37).  what  doth 
it  profit — concluding  with  the  same  question  as  at  the 
beginning,  v.  14.  Just  retribution:  kind  professions  un- 
accompanied with  corresponding  acts,  as  they  are  of  no 
"  profit"  to  the  needy  object  of  them,  so  are  of  no  profit  to 
the  professor  himself.  So  faith  consisting  In  mere  pro- 
fession is  unacceptable  to  God,  the  object  of  faith,  and 
profitless  to  the  possessor.  17.  faith  .  .  .  being  alone— 
Ai.ford  Joins  "is  dead  in  itself."  So  Bekgkx,  "If  the 
works  which  living  faith  produces  have  no  existence,  it 
is  a  proof  th2t  faith  itself  (lit.,  in  respect  to  itself )  has  no 
existence,  t.  e.,  that  what  one  boasts  of  as  faith,  is 
dead.  '  "Faith"  is  said  to  be  "dead  in  itself,"  because 
when  it  has  works  it  is  alive,  and  it  is  discerned  to 
be  so,  not  in  respect  to  its  works,  but  in  respect  to 
itself.  English  Version,  if  retained,  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  faith  can  exist  "alone"  (i.e.,  sev- 
ered from  works),  but  thus :  Even  so  presumed  faith,  if 
it  have  not  works,  is  dead,  being  by  itself  "alone,"  i.  c. 
severed  from  works  of  charity ;  just  as  the  body  would  be 
"dead"  if  alone,  i.e.,  severed  from  the  spirit  (v.  36).  Sc 
Estius.  18.  "But  some  one  will  say :"  so  the  Greek.  Thtff 
verse  oontinues  the  argument  from  v.  14,  16.  One  may 
say  he  has  faith  though  he  have  not  works.  Suppose  on« 
were  to  say  to  a  naked  brother,  "Be  warmed,"  withoni 
giving  him  needful  clothing.  "But  some  one  (entertain- 
ing right  views  of  the  need  of  faith  having  works  Joined 
to  it)  will  say"  (in  opposition  to  the  "say"  of  the  pro- 
fessor), <fec.  show  me  thy  faith  -without  thy  works— 
if  thou  canst;  but  thou  canst  not  show,  i.  e.,  manifest  oj 
evidence  thy  alleged  (v.  14,  "say")  faith  without  works 
"  Show"  does  not  mean  here  to  prove  to  me,  but  exhibit  t< 
me.  Faith  is  unseen  save  by  God.  To  show  faith  to  mau 
works  In  some  form  or  other  are  needed  :  we  are  justified 
Judicially  by  God  (Romans  8.33);  meritoriously,  by  Christ 
(Isaiah  53.  11);  mediately,  by  faith  (Romans  5.  1);  evident- 
ially, by  works.  The  question  here  Is  not  a*  to  th«- 
ground  on  which  believers  are  Justified,  but  about  the 
demonstration  of  their  faith:  so  in  the  case  of  Abraham. 
In  Genesis  22.  1  it  Is  written,  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  i.e., 
put  to  the  lest  of  demonstration  the  reality  of  his  faith,  not 
for  the  satisfaction  of  God,  who  already  knew  it  well,  but 
to  demonstrate  It  before  men.  The  offering  of  Isaac  at 
that  time,  quoted  here,  v.  21,  formed  DO  part  of  the  ground 
of  his  Justification,  for  he  was  Justified  previously  on  hi* 
simply  believing  In  the  promise  of  spiritual  heirs,  i.  e., 
believers,  numerous  as  tin*--  stars.  He  was  then  justified: 
that  Justification  was  showed  or  manifested  by  his  offer- 
ing Isaac  forty  years  after.  That  work  of  faith  denion- 
strafed,  but  did  not  contribute  to  his  Justification.  The 
tree  shows  its  life  by  Its  fruits,  out.  It  was  alive  befor* 
either  fruits  or  even  leaves  appeared.  19.  Thou — em 
phatlc.  Thou  self-deceiving  claimant  to  faith  wlthooi 
works,  that  there  Is  one  <Jod  —  rather,  "that  God  '» 
one:"  God's  existence,  however,  is  also  asserted.  Th« 
fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  Jews  and  Christian, 
alike,  and  the  point  of  faith  on  which  especially  th*j  for. 
mer  boasted  themselves,  as  distinguish  I  iu  tbem  Croat  trt* 
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(•entiles,  and  hence  adduced  by  St.  James  here,  thou 
doeat  well  —  so  far  good.  Bat  unless  thy  faith  goes 
farther  than  an  assent  to  this  truth,  "  the  evil  spirits 
lltf.,  demon*:  '  Devil'  Is  the  term  restricted  to  Satan,  their 
bead)  believe"  so  far  in  common  with  thee,  "and  (so  far 
from  being  saved  by  such  a  faith)  shudder"  (so  the  Greek), 
Matthew  8.29;  Lake  4.34;  2  Peter  2.  4;  Jade  6;  Revela- 
tion 20.  10.  Their  faith  only  adds  to  their  torment  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  meet  Him  who  Is  to  consign  them 
to  their  Just  doom  :  so  thine  (Hebrews  10.  26,  27,  it  Is  not 
Ciha  faith  of  love,  but  of  fear,  that  hath  torment,  1  John  4. 
18),  »0.  wilt  thou  know-"  Vain"  men  are  not  willing 
to  know,  since  they  have  no  wish  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
St.  James  beseeches  such  a  one  to  lay  aside  nia  perverse 
unwillingness  to  know  what  is  palpable  to  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  do.  vain — who  decelvest  thyself  with  a  delusive 
nope,  resting  on  an  unreal  faith,  without  work*— The 
Greek  implies  separate  from  the  works  [Alford]  which 
ought  to  flow  from  it  if  it  were  real.  Is  dead — Some  of 
thevbest  MBS.  read,  "Is  idle."  i.e.,  unavailing  to  effect 
what  you  hope,  vi*.,  to  save  you.  SSI.  Abraham  .  .  .  Jus- 
tified by  worlu — evidentially,  and  be/ore  men  (see  Note,  v. 
18).  In  v.  23,  St.  James,  like  St.  Paul,  recognizes  the  Scrip- 
ture truth,  that  it  was  his  faith  that  was  counted  to  Abra- 
uam  for  righteousness  in  his  Justification  before  God. 
when  he  hud  offered— rather,  "  when  he  offered"  f  AL- 
roRD],  i.  e.,  brought  as  an  offering  at  the  altar ;  not  imply- 
ing that  ne  actually  offered  him.  22.  Or,  "  thou  seest." 
hour— rather,  that.  In  the  two  clauses  which  follow, 
empuuslze  "faith"  In  the  former,  and  "works"  in  the 
latter,  to  nee  the  tense.  [Bengel.]  faith  wrought  with 
hit  works— for  It  was  by  faith  he  offered  his  son.  IAt., 
"  was  working  (at  the  time)  with  his  works."  by  worlu 
wm  faith  made  perfect — not  was  vivified,  but  attained 
it*  fuUy -consummated  development,  and  is  shown  to  be 
real.  So  "my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness," 
4.  «.,  exerts  itself  most  perfectly,  shows  how  great  it  is 
[Cahkkok]:  so  1  John  4.17;  Hebrews  2.10;  5.9.  The 
germ  really,  from  the  first,  contains  In  it  the  full- 
grown  tree,  but  Its  perfection  is  not  attained  till  it  la 
matured  fully.  So  ch.  I.  4,  "  Let  patience  have  her  per- 
fect work,"  i.  e.,  have  its  full  effect  by  showing  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  endurance,  "  that  ye  may  be  perfect," 
i  e.,  fully  developed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter. AuroBD  explains,  "  Received  its  realization, 
was  entirely  exemplified  and  fllleu  up."  So  St.  Paul,  Phll- 
Ipplans  2.  12,  "Work  out  your  own  salvation:"  the  salva- 
tion was  already  In  germ  theirs  in  their  free  Justification 
through  faith.  It  needed  to  be  worked  out  still  to  fully- 
developed  perfection  in  their  life.  S83.  Scripture  -was 
fulfilled— Genesis  15.  6,  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  as  realized 
In  Abraham's  Justification  by  faith;  but  by  8t.  James, 
as  realized  subsequently  In  Abraham's  work  of  offer- 
ing Isaac,  which,  he  says,  justified  him.  Plainly,  then, 
St.  James  must  mean  by  works  the  same  thing  as  St. 
Paul  means  by  faith,  only  that  he  speaks  of  faith  at  it* 
manifested  development,  wher«as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  it  in 
Its  germ.  Abraham's  offering  of  Isaac  was  not  a  mere  act 
Of  obedience,  but  an  act  of  faith.  Isaac  was  the  subject 
of  the  promises  of  God,  that  in  him  Abraham's  seed 
should  be  called.  The  same  God  calls  on  Abraham  to 
•lay  the  subject  of  His  own  promise,  when  as  yet  th<?re 
was  no  seed  In  whom  those  predictions  could  be  realized. 
Hence  St.  James'  saying  that  Abraham  was  Justified  by 
such  a  work,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  as  St.  Paul  does,  that 
be  was  Justified  by  faith  Itself;  for  it  was  in  fact  faith  ex- 
rrressed  in  action,  as  In  other  cases  saving  faith  Is  ex- 
pressed lc  words.  So  St.  Paul  states  as  the  mean  of  sal- 
vation faith  expressed.  The  "Scripture"  would  not  be 
"  fulfilled,"  as  St.  James  says  it  was,  but  contradicted  by 
any  interpretation  which  makes  man's  works  justify  him 
oofore  God:  for  that  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of 
works  at  all,  but  says  that  Abraham's  belief  was  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness.  God,  In  the  first  instance, 
"Instifles  the  ungodly"  through  faith;  subsequently  the 
believer  is  'astlfled  before  the  world  as  righteous  through 
frith  manifested  in  words  and  works  (cf.  Matthew  25.  85- 
w  "the  righteous."  40).    The  best  authorities  read      But 


Abraham  believed,"  &c  and  he  was  called  the  Krlonw 
of  God  — He  was  not  so  called  in  his  lifetime,  though  he 
was  so  even  then  from  the  time  of  his  justification;  bat 
he  was  called  so,  being  recognized  as  such  by  all  on  the 
ground  of  his  works  of  faith.  "He  was  the  friend  (in  an 
active  sense),  the  lover  of  God,  in  reference  to  his  works; 
and  (in  a  passive  sense)  loved  by  God  in  reference  to  hi* 
lustification  by  works  Both  senses  are  united  In  John 
to.  14,  15."  [Bengel.]  SS4.  not  justified  by  faith  only— t, 
«.,  by  "  faith  without  (separated  from :  severed  from)  works." 
its  proper  fruits  ( Note,  v.  20).  Fal  th  to  j  ustify  must,  from  tn« 
first,  include  obedience  in  germ  (to  be  developed  subse- 
quently), though  the  former  alone  is  the  ground  of  Instlfi- 
oation.  The  scion  must  be  grafted  on  the  stock  that  it  may 
live;  It  must  bring  forth  fruit  to  prove  that  It  does  live. 
SS5.  It  Is  clear  from  the  nature  of  Rahab's  act,  that  it  is  not 
quoted  to  prove  Justification  by  works  as  such.  She  be- 
lieved assuredly  what  her  other  countrymen  disbelieved, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  every  Improbability  that  an  on- 
warlike  few  would  oonquer  well-armed  numbers.  In  thli 
belief  she  hid  the  spies  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  Hence,  He- 
brews 11.  31  names  this  as  an  example  ol  faith,  rather 
than  of  obedience.  "  By  faith  the  harlot  Rauab  perished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not."  If  an  Instance  of  obe- 
dienoe  were  wanting,  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  would  hardly 
have  quoted  a  woman  of  previously  bad  character,  rather 
than  the  many  moral  and  pious  patriarchs.  But  as  an 
example  of  free  grace  Justifying  meu  through  an  opera- 
tive, as  opposed  to  a  mere  verbal  faith,  none  could  b« 
more  suitable  than  a  saved  "harlot."  As  Abraham  was  an 
instance  of  an  illustrious  man  and  the  lather  ot  the  Jews, 
so  Rahul)  is  quoted  as  a  woman,  and  one  of  abandoned 
character,  and  a  Gentile,  showing  that  justifying  faith 
has  been  manifested  in  those  of  every  class.  The  nature 
of  the  works  alleged  Is  such  as  to  prove  that  St.  Jamea 
uses  them  only  as  evidences  of  faith,  as  contrasted  with  a 
mere  verbal  profession:  not  works  of  charity  and  piety, 
but  works  the  value  of  which  consisted  solely  in  their 
being  proofs  of  faith:  they  were  faith  expressed  In  act, 
synonymous  with  faith  itself,  messengers — spies,  had 
received  .  .  .  had  sent — rather,  "  received  .  .  .  thrust  them 
forth"  (in  haste  and  fear).  [Alfobd.]  by  another  way 
—from  that  whereby  they  entered  her  house,  viz.,  through 
♦  ^e  window  of  her  house  on  the  wall,  and  thence  to  the 
■  "ountalu.  S4S.  Faith  is  a  spiritual  thing:  works  are  ma- 
terial. Hence  we  might  expect  faith  to  answer  to  the 
sjrirU.,  works  to  the  body.  But  St.  James  reverses  this.  Ha 
therefore  does  not  mean  that  faith  in  all  cases  answers  to 
the  body;  but  the  form  of  faith  without  the  working  reality 
answers  to  the  body  without  the  animating  spirit.  It  does 
not  follow  that  living  faith  derives  its  life  from  work*.,  aa 
the  body  derives  its  life  from  the  animating  spirit. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-18.  Danger  of  Eagerness  to  Teach,  and  o» 
an  Unbridled  Tongue:  True  Wisdom  Shown  by  Uh- 
Contentious  Meekness.  1.  he  not— lit.,  become  not: 
taking  the  office  too  hastily,  and  of  your  own  accord- 
inany— The  office  is  a  noble  one;  but  few  are  fit  for  it. 
Few  govern  the  tongue  well  (v.  2),  and  only  such  as  can 
govern  it  are  fit  for  the  office;  therefore,  "teachers" 
ought  not  to  be  many,  master* — rather,  "  teachers."  The 
Jews  were  especially  prone  to  this  presumption.  Th* 
idea  that  faith  (so  called)  without  works  (ch.  2.)  was  a^i 
that  is  required,  prompted  "many"  to  set  up  as  "teach- 
ers," as  has  been  the  case  In  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Al 
first  all  were  allowed  to  teach  In  turns.  Even  their  in- 
spired gifts  did  not  prevent  liability  to  abuse,  as  St.  James 
here  Implies:  much  more  Is  tills  so  when  self-constituted 
teachers  have  no  such  miraculous  gifts,  knowing — as  all 
might  know,  we  .  .  .  greater  condemnation — St.  James 
in  a  humble,  conciliatory  spirit,  includes  himself:  if  u* 
teachers  abuse  the  office,  we  shall  receive  greater  con- 
demnation than  those  who  are  mere  hearers  (cf.  Luke  IZ 
42-46).  Calvin,  like  English  Version,  translates,  "Masters  * 
i.  «.,  self-constituted  censors  and  reprovers  of  others.  Gh. 
i.  12  accords  with   this  view.    '■*.  all— The  Greek  impttw 
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a,n  without  exception:"  even  the  apostles,  offend  not 
-lit..,  stumbleth  not :  is  void  of  offence  or  slip  in  word :  in 
which  respect  one  is  especially  tried  who  sets  up  to  be  a 
"teacher."  3.  Behold— The  best  authorities  read,  "bet 
If."  i.  e„  Now  whensoever  (in  the  case)  of  horses  (such  is  the 
emphatic  position  of  "horses"  in  the  Greek)  we  put  the 
bits  (so  lit.,  the  customary  bits)  into  their  mouths  that  they 
may  obey  us,  we  turn  about  also  their  whole  body.  This 
is  to  illustrate  how  man  turns  about  his  whole  body  with 
the  little  tongue.  "The  same  applies  to  the  pen,  which  Is 
the  substitute  for  tne  tongue  among  the  absent."  [Ben- 
gel.]  4.  Not  only  animals,  but  even  ships,  tne  governor 
llsteth— lit.,  the  impulse  of  the  steersman  pleaseth.  The  feel- 
ing which  moves  the  tongue  corresponds  with  this.  5. 
boasteth  great  things— There  is  great  moment  in  what 
the  careless  think  "little"  things.  [Bengel.]  Cf.  "a 
world,"  "the  course  of  nature,"  "hell,"  v.  6,  which  illus- 
trate how  the  little  tongue's  great  words  produce  great 
mischief,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  flre  kindleth — 
The  best  MSS.  read,  "how  little  a  fire  kindleth  how  great 
a,"  &c.  Alfobd,  for  "matter,"  translates,  "forest."  But 
Grotius  translates  as  English  Version,  "  material  for  burn- 
ing :"  a  pile  of  fuel.  6.  Translate,  "  The  tongue,  that  world 
of  iniquity,  is  a  fire."  As  man's  little  world  is  an  image 
of  the  greater  world,  the  universe,  so  the  tongue  is  an 
image  of  the  former.  [Bengel.]  so — Omitted  in  the  old- 
est authorities,  is— lit.,  is  constituted.  "  The  tongue  is  (con- 
stituted), among  the  members,  the  one  which  deflleth," 
Ac.  (viz.,  as  flre  defiles  with  its  smoke),  course  of  nature 
—"the  orb  (cycle)  of  creation."  setteth  on  flre  ...  is 
set  on  flre — habitually  and  continually.  Whilst  a  man 
Inflames  others,  he  passes  out  of  his  own  power,  being 
consumed  In  the  flame  himself,  of  hell— i.  e.,  of  the  devil. 
Greek,  "  Gehenna;"  found  here  only  and  in  Matthew  5. 22. 
St.  Tames  has  much  in  common  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Proverbs  16. 27).  7.  every  kind— rather,  "  every  na- 
ture" (i.  e.,  natural  disposition  and  characteristic  power). 
of  beasts— i.  e.,  quadrupeds  of  every  disposition  ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  three  other  classes  of  creation, 
"birds,  creeping  things  (the  Greek  includes  not  merely 
serpents,'  as  English  Version),  and  things  in  the  sea." 
is  tamed,  and  hath  been — is  continually  being  tamed, 
and  hath  been  so  long  ago.  of  mankind— rather,  "  by  the 
nature  of  man :"  man's  characteristic  power  taming  that 
of  the  inferior  animals.  The  dative  in  the  Greek  may  im- 
ply, "Hath  suffered  itself  to  be  brought  into  tame  subjec- 
tion to  the  nature  of  men."  So  it  shall  be  in  the  millen- 
nial world  ;  even  now  man,  by  gentle  firmness,  may  tame 
the  Inferior  animal,  and  even  elevate  its  nature.  8.  no 
man— lit.,  no  one  of  men:  neither  can  a  man  control  his 
neighbours,  nor  even  his  own  tongue.  Hence  the  truth 
of  v.  2  appears,  unruly  evil— The  Greek  implies  that  it 
is  at  once  restless  and  incapable  of  restraint.  Nay,  though 
nature  has  hedged  it  in  with  a  double  barrier  of  the  lips 
and  teeth,  it  bursts  from  its  barriers  to  assail  and  ruin 
men.  [Estius.]  deadly— lit.,  death-bearing.  9.  God— The 
oldest  authorities  read,  "  Lord."  "  Him  who  is  Lord  and 
Father."  The  uncommon ness  of  the  application  of 
"  Lord"  to  the  Father,  doubtless  caused  the  change  Id 
modern  texts  to  "God"  (ch.  1.27).  But  as  Messiah  is  called 
"  Father,"  Isaiah  9.  6,  so  God  the  Father  is  caJled  by  the 
Son's  title,  "  Lord :"  showing  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
"Father"  Implies  His  paternal  love;  "Lord,"  His  do- 
minion, men,  -which  — not  "men  who;"  for  what  is 
Tnnd.ul  Is  not  particular  men,  but  men  generically.  [Al- 
ford. J  are  made  after  .  .  .  similitude  of  God — Though 
In  a  great  measure  man  has  lost  the  likeness  of  God  in 
which  he  was  originally  made,  yet  enough  of  it  still  re- 
mains to  show  what  once  it  was.  and  what  in  regenerated 
and  restored  man  it  shall  be.  We  ought  to  reverence  this 
remnant  and  earnest  of  what  man  shall  be  in  ourselves 
and  in  others.  "Absalom  has  fallen  from  his  father's  fa- 
vour, but  the  people  still  recognize  him  to  be  the  king's 
son."  [Bengel.]  Man  resembles  In  humanity  the  Son  of 
man,  "the  express  image  of  His  person"  (Hebrews  1.  3), 
ef.  Genesis  1.  20 ;  1  John  4.20.  In  the  passage.  Genesis  1. 
tt.  "Image"  and  "likeness"  are  distinct:  "image,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexandrians.  w««  so.nethlng  in  whicb 
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men  were  created,  being  common  to  all,  and  contitui  i% 
to  man  after  the  fall,  while  the  "  likeness"  was  something 
toward  which  man  was  created,  to  strive  after  and  attain 
it:  the  former  marks  man's  physical  and  intellectual,  the 
latter  his  moral  pre-eminence.  10.  The  tongue,  saye 
Msov,  is  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  things.  So  in 
a  fable,  a  man  with  the  same  breath  blows  hot  and  cold. 
"  Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue"  (cf.  Psalm 
62.  4).  brethren— an  appeal  to  their  consciences  by  theii 
brotherhood  in  Christ,  ought  not  so  to  be — a  mild  appeai 
leaving  it  to  themselves  to  understand  that  such  conduct 
deserves  the  most  severe  reprobation.  11.  fountain— an 
image  of  the  heart:  as  the  aperture  (so  the  Greek  fo; 
"place"  is  lit.)  of  the  fountain  is  an  image  of  man's 
mouth.  The  image  here  is  appropriate  to  the  scene  of  the 
Epistle,  Palestine,  wherein  salt  and  bitter  springs  are 
found.  Though  "sweet"  springs  are  sometimes  found 
near,  yet  "sweet  and  bitter"  (water)  do  not  flow  "at  the 
same  place"  (aperture).  Grace  can  make  the  same  mouth 
that  "sent  forth  the  bitter"  once,  send  forth  the  sweet foi 
the  time  to  come:  as  the  wood  (typical  of  Christ's  cross! 
changed  Marah's  bitter  water  into  sweet.  13.  Transition 
from  the  mouth  to  the  heart.  Can  the  fig  tree,  <fec— Im- 
plying that  It  is  an  impossibility :  as  before  in  v.  10  he  had 
said  it  "ought  not  so  to  be."  St.  James  does  not,  as  Mat- 
thew 7. 16, 17,  make  the  question,  "  Do  men  gather  flgs  of 
thistles*"  His  argument  is,  No  tree  "can"  bring  forth 
fruit  inconsistent  with  its  nature,  as  e.  g.,  the  fig  tree,  olive 
berries:  so  if  a  man  speaks  bitterly,  and  afterwards 
speaks  good  words,  the  latter  must  be  so  only  seemingly, 
and  in  hypocrisy,  they  cannot  be  real,  so  can  no  foun- 
tain .  .  .  salt  .  .  .  and  fresh— The  oldest  authorities  read 
"Neither  can  a  salt  (water  spring)  yield  fresh."  So  th< 
mouth  that  emits  cursing,  cannot  really  emit  also  bless 
ing.  13.  "Who— (Cf.  Psalm  34. 12, 13.)  All  wish  to  appeal 
"  wise :"  few  are  so.  show— "  by  works,"  and  not  merelj 
by  profession,  referring  to  ch.  2. 18.  out  of  a  good  con- 
versation his  works — by  general  "good  conduct"  mani- 
fested in  particular  "works."  "Wisdom"  and  "know- 
ledge," without  these  being  "shown,"  are  as  dead  as  faith 
would  be  without  works.  [Alford.]  with  meekness  ol 
-wisdom — with  the  meekness  inseparable  from  true  wis 
dorm.  14.  if  ye  have — cm  is  the  case  (this  is  implied  in  the 
Greek  indicative),  bitter— Ephesians  4. 31,  "  bitterness." 
envying— rather,  "emulation,"  or  lit.,  zeal:  kindly,  gen- 
erous emulation,  or  zeal,  is  not  condemned,  but  that 
which  is  "bitter."  [Bengel.]  strife— rather,  "rivalry.". 
in  your  hearts — from  which  flow  your  words  and  deeds, 
as  from  a  fountain,  glory  not,  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth — to  boast  of  your  wisdom  is  virtually  a  lying  against 
the  truth  (the  gospel),  whilst  your  lives  belie  your  glory- 
ing. Ver.  15  ,  ch.  1. 18,  "  The  word  of  truth."  Romans  2. 
17. 23,  speaks  similarly  of  the  same  contentious  Jewish 
Christians.  15.  This  wisdom — in  which  ye  "glory,"  as 
if  ye  were  "wise"  (v.  13, 14).  tlescendeth  not  from  above 
— lit.,  "is  not  one  descending,"  &c. :  "from  the  Father  of 
lights"  (true  illumination  and  wisdom),  ch.  1.  17;  through 
"the  Spirit  of  truth,"  John  15.26.  earthly— opposed  to 
heavenly.  Distinct  from  "eartny,"  1  Corinthians  15.47. 
Earthly  is  what  is  in  tne  earth ;  earthy,  what  is  of  the 
earth,  sensual — lit.,  animal-like :  the  wisdom  of  the  "nafc 
ural"  (the  same  Greek)  man,  not  born  again  of  God  :  "not 
having  the  Spirit"  (Jude  19).  devilish— in  its  origin  (from 
"hell,"  v. 6;  not  from  God,  the  Giver  of  true  wisdom,  en 
1.  5),  and  also  in  its  character,  which  accords  with  its  ori- 
gin. Earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  answer  to  the  three 
spiritual  foes  of  man,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  <  he  devil. 
16.  enwing — So  English  Version  translates  the  Greek, 
which  usually  means  "zeal,"  "emulation,"  in  Romans  13 
13.  "The  envious  man  stands  in  his  own  light.  He  thinks 
his  candle  cannot  shine  in  the  presence  of  another's  sun 
He  aims  directly  at  men,  obliquely  at  God,  who  makes 
men  to  differ."  strife— rivalry.  [Alford.]  confusion— 
lit.,  tumultuous  anarchy:  both  in  society  (translated  "  com 
motions,"  Luke  21.9;  "tumults,"  2  Corinthians  6.  5),  and 
in  the  individual  mind;  in  contrast  to  the  "peaceable'' 
composure  of  true  "  wisdom,"  v.  17.  St.  James  does  no: 
honour  such  effects  of  this  earthly  wisdom  with  the  nami 
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"  fruit,"  as  he  does  In  the  case  of  the  wUdom  from  above. 
Vor.  18;  at  Galatlans  5.  i*-22,  "  Works  ot  the  flesh  .  .  .fruit 
at  the  Spirit."  17.  nrst  pur*— lit.,  chaste,  sanctified ;  pure 
.Tom  all  that  Is  "earthly,  sensual  (animal),  devilish"  (v. 
15*.  This  Is  put,  "first  of  all,"  before  "  peaceable,"  because 
there  Is  an  unholy  peace  with  the  world  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean.  CI  "undeflled" 
inJ  "  unspotted  from  the  world,"  oh.  1. 27 ;  4. 4, 8,  "  purify 

.  .  heart*;"  1  Peter  L22,  "purified  . . .  souls"  (the  same 
Qreek).  Ministers  must  not  preach  before  a  purifying 
•bangs  of  heart,  "  Peace,"  where  there  is  no  peace.  Seven 
(the  perfeot  number)  characteristic  peculiarities  of  true 
wisdom  are  enumerated.  Purity  or  sanctity  Is  put  first, 
because  it  has  respect  both  to  God  and  to  ourselves ;  the 
six  that  follow  regard  our  fellow-men.  Our  first  concern 
Is  to  have  In  ourselves  sanctity ;  our  second,  to  be  at  peace 
with  men.  gentle— "forbearing :"  making  allowances  for 
others;  lenient  towards  neighbours,  as  to  the  duties  they 
owe  us.  easy  to  be  entreated — lit.,  easily  persuaded,  tract- 
able; not  harsh  as  to  a  neighbour's  faults,  full  of 
tuerey— as  to  a  neighbour's  miseries,  full  of  .  .  .  good 
fruits — contrasted  with  "  every  evil  work,"  v.  16.  witn- 
out  partiality— recurring  to  the  warning  against  partial 
■  respect  to  persons,"  oh.  2. 1, 4, 9.  Alfohd  translates  as  the 
Greek  Is  translated,  ch.  L6,  "wavering,"  "without  doubt- 
ing." But  t  tus  there  would  be  an  epithet  referring  to 
one's  self  inserted  amidst  those  referring  to  one's  conduct 
towards  others.  English  Version  is  therefore  better,  with- 
out liypocrUy— Not  as  Alfgrd  explains  from  ch.  1.  22,  26, 
"Without  deceiving  yourselves"  with  the  name  without 
the  reality  of  religion.  For  It  must  refer,  like  the  rest  of 
lue  six  epithets,  to  our  relations  to  others;  our  peaceable- 
uess  and  mercy  towards  others  must  be  "  without  dissim- 
ulation." 18.  "The  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness." 
He  says  righteousness,  because  it  is  Itself  the  true  wisdom. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  earthly  wisdom,  after  the  character- 
istic description  came  Its  results;  so  in  this  verse,  in  the 
sase  of  the  heavenly  wisdom.  There  the  results  were 
present;  here,  future,  fruit  .  .  .  sown— Cf.  Psalm  97. 11; 
Isaiah  61.  8,  "  trees  of  righteousness."  Anticipatory,  i. «., 
•ae  seed  whose  "fruit,"  vis.,  "righteousness,"  shall  be 
I  11  mately  reaped,  Is  now  "  sown  in  peace."    "  Righteous- 

-«  V  now  In  germ,  when  fully  developed  as  "  fruit"  shall 
>t  Itself  the  everlasting  reward  of  the  righteous.  As 
"  sowing  in  peace"  (ot  "  sown  in  dishonour,"  1  Corinthians 
15. 48)  produoes  the  "  fruit  of  righteousness,"  so  conversely 
"  the  work"  and  "  effeot  of  righteousness"  Is  "  peace."  of 
ck«m  that  m»k«  peace—"  by  (Implying  also  that  it  Is  for 
them,  and  to  their  good)  them  that  work  peace."  They, 
and  they  alone,  are  "blessed."  "Peacemakers,"  not 
merely  they  who  reconcile  others,  but  who  work  peace. 
"Cultivate  peace."  [Ebtius.]  Those  truly  wise  towards 
God,  whilst  peaeeable  and  tolerant  towards  their  neigh- 
bours, yet  make  it  their  chief  oonoern  to  sow  righteous- 
ness, not  cloaking  men's  Bins,  but  reproving  them  with 
such  peaceable  moderation  as  to  be  the  physicians,  rather 
than  the  executioners,  of  sinners.  [Calvin.] 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  1-17.  Against  Fightings  and  their  Source; 
Worldly  Lusts;  Uncharitable  Judgments,  and 
Presumptuous  Reckoning  on  the  Future,  l.  whence 
—The  cause  of  quarrels  Is  often  sought  In  external  cir- 
cumstances, whereas  Internal  lusts  are  the  true  origin, 
warn,  Ac— contrasted  with  the  "  peace"  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom. "  Fightings"  are  the  active  carrying  on  of  "  wars." 
rhe  best  authorities  have  a  second  "whence"  before 
"  fightings.''  Tumults  marked  the  era  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  when  St.  James  wrote.  He  indirectly 
elludeA  to  these.  The  members  are  the  first  seat  of  war; 
thence  It  passes  to  conflict  between  man  and  man,  nation 
and  nation,  coma  tliey  not,  <tc.— an  appeal  to  their  con- 
<len<x*.  lusts—  lit.,  pleasures,  i.  «.,  the  lusts  which  prompt 
for.  to  "desire"  (Note,  v.  2)  pleasures;  whence  you  seek 
»elf  at  t.lie  oost  ol  your  neighbour,  and  hence  flow  "  right- 
'•ags.  tnat  war—"  campaign,  as  an  army  of  soldiers  en- 
jsvmped  within"  [Alford]  the  soul;  tumultuously  war 
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against  the  Interests  of  your  fellow-men,  whilst  lusting  ft 
advanoe  sell  But  whilst  warring  thus  against  others 
they  (without  his  knowledge)  war  against  the  soul  of  tlat 
man  himself,  and  against  the  Spirit;  therefore  they  must 
be  "mortified"  by  the  Christian.  SB.  Ye  lust— A  different 
Greek  word  from  that  1  u  v.  1.  "  Ye  desire ;"  lit.,  ye  set  your 
mind  or  heart  on  an  object,  have  not— The  lust  of  desire 
does  not  ensure  the  actual  possession.  Hence  "  ye  kill" 
(not  as  Margin,  without  any  old  authority,  "  envy")  to  en- 
sure possession.  Not  probably  in  the  case  of  professing 
Christians  of  that  day  in  a  literal  sense,  but  "kill  and 
envy"  '<w  the  Greek  for  "desire  to  have"  should  be  trans- 
lated^, *.«.,  harass  and  oppress  through  envy.  [DRUSITJ*.] 
Cf.  Zecharlah  1L  5,  "slay ;"  through  envy,  hate,  and  desire 
to  get  out  of  your  way,  and  so  are  "  murderers"  in  God's 
eyes.  (Kstius.  j  If  literal  murder  [Alford]  were  meant, 
I  do  not  think  It  would  occur  so  early  In  the  series;  nor 
had  Christians  then  as  yet  reached  so  open  criminality. 
In  the  Spirit's  application  of  the  passage  to  all  ages,  lite- 
ral killing  is  inoluded,  flowing  from  the  desire  to  possess  - 
so  David  and  Ahab.  There  is  a  climax  :  "  Ye  desire,"  ths 
Individual  lust  for  an  object;  "ye  kill  and  envy,"  the 
feeling  and  action  of  Individuals  against  Individuals;  "  js 
fight  and  war,"  the  action  of  many  against  many.  y« 
have  not,  because  ye  auk  not — God  promises  to  those 
who  pray,  not  to  those  who  fight.  The  petition  of  the 
lustful,  murderous,  and  contentious  is  not  recognised  by 
God  as  prayer.  If  ye  prayed,  there  would  be  no  "  wars 
and  fightings."  Thus  this  last  clause  is  an  answer  to  the 
question,  v.  L,  "Whence  come  wars  and  fightings?"  3> 
Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  say  in  objection,  But  we  do 
"ask"  (pray),  of.  v.  2.  St.  James  replies,  It  is  not  enough 
to  ask  for  good  things,  but  we  must  ask  with  a  good  spirit 
and  Intention.  "Ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  consume  if 
(your  object  of  prayer)  upon  (lit.,  in)  your  lusts"  (lit.,  pleas- 
ures); not  that  ye  may  have  the  things  you  need  for  th« 
service  of  God.  Contrast  ch.  1.  5  with  Matthew  6.  81,  -St 
It  ye  prayed  aright,  all  your  proper  wants  would  be  sup- 
plied; the  Improper  cravings  which  produce  "wars  and 
fightings"  wonld  then  cease.  Even  believers'  prayer* 
are  often  best  answered  when  their  desires  are  most  op- 
posed. 4V.  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "adulterers  and,"  and 
read  simply,  "  Ye  adulteresses."  God  Is  the  rightful  hus- 
band ;  the  men  of  the  world  are  regarded  collectively  as 
one  adulteress,  and  Individually  as  adulteresses,  the  world 
— In  so  far  as  the  men  of  it  and  their  motives  and  acts  arc 
aliens  to  God,  e.g..  Its  selfish  "  lusts"  (v.  3),  and  covetous 
and  ambitions  "wars  and  fightings"  (v.  1).  enmity— not 
merely  "inimical;"  a  state  of  enmity,  and  that  enmity 
itself.  Cf.  1  John  2.  15,  "love  .  .  .  the  world  .  .  .  the  love 
of  the  Father."  whosoever  .  .  .  wtU  be— The  Greek  Is 
emphatic,  "shall  be  resolved  to  be."  Whether  he  succeed 
or  not,  If  his  wish  be  to  be  the  friend  of  the  world,  he  ren- 
ders himself,  becomes  (so  the  Greek  for  "  Is")  by  the  very 
fact,  "  the  enemy  of  God."  Contrast  "Abraham  the  friend 
of  God."  8.  In  vain— No  word  of  Scripture  can  be  so.  The 
quotation  here,  as  In  Epheslans  5. 14,  seems  to  be  not  ae 
much  from  a  particular  passage  as  one  gathered  by  St. 
James  under  Inspiration  from  the  general  tenor  of  sueh 
passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  Num- 
bers 14.29;  Proverbs  21.  10;  Galatians  5.  17.  spirit  tnat 
dwelletn  In  us— Other  MSS.  read,  "  That  God  hath  made 
to  dwell  In  us"  (vit.,  at  Pentecost).  If  so  translated,  "  Does 
the  (Holy)  8pirit  that  Ood  hath  placed  In  us  lust  to  (to- 
wards) envy"  (vtz.,  as  ye  do  in  your  worldly  "wars  and 
fightings")?  Certainly  not;  ye  are  therefore  walking  In 
the  flesh,  not  In  the  Spirit,  whilst  ye  thus  lust  towards,  t.  e., 
with  envy  against  one  another.  The  friendship  of  the  world 
tends  to  breed  envy;  the  Spirit  produces  very  different 
fruit.  Alfohd  attributes  the  epithet "  with  envy,"  in  the 
unwarrnntable  sense  of  Jealously,  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
"The  Spirit  jealously  desires  us  for  His  own."  In  English 
Version  the  sense  is,  "the  (natural)  spirit  that  hath  its 
dwelling  In  us  lusts  with  (lit.,  to,  or  towards)  envy."  Y« 
lust,  and  because  ye  have  not  what  ye  lust  after  (t>.  1,  2),  y* 
envy  your  neighbour  who  has,  and  so  the  spirit  of  env% 
leads  you  on  to  "  flght."  St.  James  also  here  refers  to  en 
3.  14,  16.     6.  But—  Nay.  rather,    lie — God.     gtvoth  n«r> 
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wra**— •"rev- increasing  grace;  the  farther  ye  depart  from 
*e«Ty."  [BkkgkIm]  lie  saith— The  same  God  who  causes 
Kls  spirit  to  dwell  in  believers  (v.  5),  by  the  Spirit  also 
speaks  in  Scripture.  The  quotation  here  Is  probably  from 
Proverbs  3.  31;  as  probably  Proverbs  21. 10  was  generally 
yeferred  to  in  v.  5,  In  Hebrew  It  Is  "  scorneth  the  scorn- 
w»,"  »<*.,  those  who  think  "Scripture  speaketh  in  vain." 
resleteth—  lit.,  tetteth  Himself  in  array  against ;  even  as  they, 
like  Pharaoh,  set  themselves  against  Him.  God  repays 
sinners  in  their  own  coin.  "  Pride"  is  the  mother  of  "  en- 
vy" (e.  6) ;  it  is  peculiarly  satanic,  for  by  it  Satan  fell.  the 
proud— The  Gh  :ek  means  In  derivation  one  who  shows 
himself  above  his  fellows,  and  so  lifts  himself  against  God. 
the  huinblt-the  unenvious,  uucovetous,  and  unambi- 
tious as  to  the  world.  Contrast  r.  4.  7.  Submit  to  . .  .  God 
— «o  ye  shall  be  among  "the  humble,"  v.  6;  also  v.  10;  1 
Peter  6. 6.  Resist  .  .  .  dcrtl— Under  his  banner  pride  and 
ravy  are  enlisted  in  the  world;  resist  his  temptations  to 
these.  Faith,  humble  prayers,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  are 
►he  weapons  of  resistance.  The  language  is  taken  from 
warfare.  "Submit"  as  a  good  soldier  puts  himself  in 
complete  subjection  to  his  captain.  "Resist,"  stand 
bravely  against,  he  will  flee — translate,  "  he  shall  flee." 
For  it  is  a  promise  of  God,  not  a  mere  assurance  from 
man  to  man.  [Alford.J  He  shall  flee  worsted  as  he  did 
from  Christ.  8.  Draw  nigh  to  God— 8o  "cleave  unto 
Him,"  Deuteronomy  30.  20,  viz.,  by  prayerfully  (v.  2, 3)  "  re- 
sisting Satan,"  who  would  oppose  our  access  to  God.  he 
will  draw  nigh— propitious.  Cleanse  .  .  .  hands — the 
outward  instruments  of  action.  None  but  the  clean- 
handed can  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  (Justified 
through  Christ,  who  alone  was  perfectly  so,  and  as  such 
"ascended"  thither),  purify  .  .  .  hearts — lit.,  make  chaste 
of  your  spiritual  adultery  (v.  4,  i.  e.,  worldllness;  your  hearts : 
the  inward  source  of  all  impurity,  double-minded — di- 
vided between  God  and  the  world.  'Die  double-minded  is 
at  fault  in  heart;  the  sinner  in  bis  hands  likewise.  9.  Be- 
afflicted,  Ao.— tit,,  Endure  misery,  i.  e.,  mourn  over  your 
wretchedness  through  sin.  Repent  with  deep  sorrow  in- 
stead of  your  present  laughter.  A  blessed  mourning.  Con- 
trast Isaiah  22.  12,  18 ;  Luke  6.  25.  St.  James  does  not  add 
bare,  as  in  ch.  6.  1,  "  howl,"  where  he  foretells  the  doom  of 
Ou>  impenitent  at  the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
heaviness — lit.,  falling  of  the  countenance,  casting  down  of 
the  eyes.  10.  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord— as  continually 
in  the  presence  of  Him  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be  exalted : 
recognizing  His  presence  in  all  your  ways,  the  truest  in- 
centive to  humility.  The  tree,  to  grow  upwards,  must 
strike  its  roots  deep  downwards;  60  man,  to  be  exalted, 
must  have  his  mind  deep-rooted  in  humility.  In  1  Peter 
Gk  8,  It  is.  Humble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God.  viz.,  in  his  dealings  of  Providence :  a  distinct  thought 
from  that  here,  lift  you  up — in  part  In  this  world,  fully 
in  the  world  to  come.  11.  Having  mentioned  sins  of  the 
L/Murue  (ch.  8.),  he  shows  here  that  evil-speaking  flows  from 
the  same  spirit  of  exalting  self  at  the  expense  of  one's 
eaighbour  as  caused  the  "flghtiugs"  reprobated  in  this 
chapter  (v.  1).  Speak  not  evil— lit,.,  &)>eak  not  against 
>ne  another,  brethren — Implying  the  Inconsistency  of 
mch  depreciatory  speaking  of  one  another  in  brethren. 
'^•oakrth  evil  of  the  law— for  the  law  In  commanding, 
"  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (ch.  2.  8),  virtually  con- 
demns evll-speaklng  and  Judging.  [Estius.]  Those  who 
superciliously  oondemn  the  acts  and  words  of  others 
wnich  do  not  please  themselves,  thus  aiming  at  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity,  put  their  own  moroseness  in  the  place 
of  the  law,  and  claim  to  themselves  a  power  of  censuring 
above  the  law  of  God,  condemning  what  the  law  permits. 
[Calvih.]  Snch  a  one  acts  as  though  the  law  could  not 
perform  its  own  office  of  judging,  but  he  must  fly  upon  the 
office.  IBengkl.]  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  law  in 
Uui  New  Testament.  Alford  rightly  takes  the  "  law  "  to  be 
\n«  old  moral  law  applied  in  its  comprehensive  spiritual 
faint-**  by  Christ:  "the  law  of  liberty."  if  thou  Judge 
«2m  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  .  .  .  but  a  judge — Setting 
said*  the  Christian  brotherhood  as  all  alike  called  to  be 
itir.-i  or  the  law,  in  subjection  to  it,  such  a  one  arrogates 
Mm  oflloe  of  n  fudge.  IS.  There  is  one  lawgiver — The 
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best  authorities  read  in  addition,  "And  Judge  "  T»an* 
late,  "  There  is  One  (alone)  who  is  (at  once)  Lawgiver  and 
Judge,  (namely)  He  who  is  able  to  save  and  destroy."  Im- 
plying, God  alone  is  Lawgiver  and  therefore  Judge,  sine* 
it  Is  He  alone  who  can  execute  His  judgments;  our  in 
ability  in  this  respect  shows  our  presumption  in  trying 
to  act  as  Judges,  as  though  we  were  God.  who  art  thou  1 
<fcc— The  order  in  the  Greek  is  emphatic,  "B'3t  (inserted 
In  oldest  MSS.)  thou,  who  art  thou  thtt.  f  <fcc.  H*v» 
rashly  arrogant  in  Judging  thy  fellows,  and  wrentin* 
from  God  the  office  which  belongs  to  Him  over  thee  anti 
them  alike!  another— The  oldest  authorities  read,  '  thj 
neighbour."  13.  Go  to  now- "Come  now:"  said  to  ex- 
cite attention,  ye  that  say— "boasting  of  the  morrow.''" 
To-day  or  to-morrow— as  if  ye  had  the  free  choice  o? 
either  day  as  a  certainty.  Others  read,  "  To-day  arid  to- 
morrow." such  a  city— lit.,  this  the  city  (viz.,  the  one  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  speaker).  This  city  here,  continue 
...  a  year— rather,  "spend  one  year."  Their  language 
Implies  that  when  this  one  year  is  out,  they  purpose  sim- 
ilarly settling  plans  for  years  to  come.  [Bengel.]  buj 
and  sell— Their  plans  for  the  future  are  all  worldly.  1*. 
what — lit.,  of  what  nature  is  your  life  ?  i.  e.,  how  evanes- 
cent it  is.  It  is  even — Some  oldest  authorities  read,  "  For 
ye  are."  Bengel,  with  other  old  authorities,  reads,  "  For 
it  shall  be,"  the  future  referring  to  the  "morrow  "  (v.  13- 
15).  The  former  expresses,  "Ye  yourselves  are  transi- 
tory :"  so  everything  of  yours,  even  your  life,  must  par- 
take of  the  same  transltorlness.  Received  text  has  no  old 
authority,  and  then  vanlsheth  away  —  "  afterwards 
vanishing  as  it  came;"  lit.,  afterwards  (as  it  appeared)  «c 
vanishing.  [Alfobd.]  15.  JAt.,  "instead  of  your  saying," 
<fec.  This  refers  to  "  ye  that  say  "  (v.  13).  we  shall  live— 
The  best  MSS.  read,  "  We  shall  both  live  and  do,"  Ac.  The 
boasters  spoke  as  if  life,  action,  and  the  particular  kind  of 
action  were  in  their  power,  whereas  all  three  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  will  of  the  Lord.  16.  now — as  it  is.  rejoie* 
in  .  .  .  boastings — "  ye  boast  in  arrogant  presumptions.. 
viz.,  vain  confident  fancies  that  the  future  is  certain  t*- 
you  (v.  13).  rejoicing— boasting.  [Bengel.]  17.  The  gen- 
eral principle  illustrated  by  the  particular  example  Jrjr; 
discussed  is  here  stated:  knowledge  without  practice  It 
imputed  to  a  man  as  great  and  presumptuous  sin.  St 
James  reverts  to  the  principle  with  which  he  started 
Nothing  more  injures  the  soul  than  wasted  impressions 
Feelings  exhaust  themselves  and  evaporate,  If  not  em- 
bodied in  practice.  As  we  will  not  act  except  we  feel,  so  if 
we  will  not  act  out  our  feelings,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  feel 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-20.  Woes  Coming  on  the  Wicked  Rich  :  Be- 
lievers should  be  Patient  tjnto  the  Lord's  Coming- 
Various  Exhortations.  1.  Go  to  now-Come  now.  A 
phrase  to  call  solemn  attention,  ye  rich— who  have  ne- 
glected the  true  enjoyment  of  riches,  which  consists  in 
doing  good.  St.  James  Intends  this  address  to  rich  Jewish 
unbelievers,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  as  for  the  saints, 
that  they  may  bear  with  patience  the  violence  of  the  rioa 
(v.  7),  knowing  that  God  will  speedily  avenge  them  oa 
their  oppressors.  [Bengel.  J  miseries  that  shall  come— 
lit.,  "that  are  coming  upon  you"  unexpectedly  and 
swiftly,  viz.,  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (v.  7);  primarily, 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  finally,  at  His  visible 
coming  to  Judge  the  world.  SS.  corrupted — about  to  be  de- 
stroyed through  God's  curse  on  your  oppression,  whereby 
your  riches  are  accumulated  (v.  4).  Calvin  thinks  the 
sense  is,  Your  riches  perish  without  being  of  any  us« 
either  toothers  or  even  to  yourselves,  for  instance,  your 
garments  which  are  moth-eaten  In  your  chests,  garment* 
.  .  moth-eaten— Referring  to  Matthew  (i.  19,  20.  .'(.  laws. 
kered— "rusted  through."  [Alk-oud.]  rusl  .  .  .  witnew 
against  you — in  the  day  of  judgment,  viz.,  thai.  vou. 
riches  were  of  no  profit  to  any,  lying  unemployed  am* 
so  contracting  rust,  shall  eat  your  flesh — The  ru*. 
which  once  ate  your  riches,  shall  then  gnaw  youi  con- 
science, accompanied  with  punishment  which  shall  prey 
upon  your  bodies  for  ever,     as  .  .  .  flre — not  with  t/w 
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now  process  of  rusting,  but  with  the  swiftness  of  con- 
suming/Jre.  for  the  last  flays—ye  have  heaped  together, 
not  treasures  as  ye  suppose  (of.  Luke  12.  19),  but  wrath 
against  the  last  days,  viz.,  the  coming  Judgment  of  the 
Lord.  Alfokd  translates  more  lit.,  "  In  these  last 
days  (before  the  coming  Judgment)  ye  laid  up  (worldly) 
treasure"  to  no  profit,  Instead  of  repenting  and  seeking 
salvation  (see  note,  v.  5).  *.  Behold— calling  attention  to 
Uielr  3oming  doom  as  do  vain  threat,  labourers — lit., 
workmen,  of  yon  kept  back — So  English  Version  lightly. 
Not  as  Alfokd,  "crieth  out  from  you."  The  "keeping 
'sack  of  the  hire"  was,  on  the  part  or  the  rich,  virtually 
%n  act  of  "fraud"  because  the  poor  labourers  were  not 
Immediately  paid.  The  phrase  Is  therefore  not,  "  kept 
back  by  you,"  but  "«/ you;"  the  latter  implying  virtual, 
rather  than  overt  fraud.  St.  James  refers  to  Deuterono- 
my 24.  14,  15,  "At this  day  .  .  .  give  his  hire,  neither  shall 
the  sun  go  down  upon  It,  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee."  Many  sins  "cry"  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  which  men  tacitly  take  no  account 
of,  as  unchastlty  and  injustice.  [Bengkl.]  Sins  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  God  are  said  to  "cry"  to  Him.  The 
rich  ought  to  have  given  freely  to  the  poor;  their  not 
doing  so  was  sin..  A  still  greater  sin  was  their  not  paying 
their  debts.  Their  greatest  sin  was  not  paying  them  to 
the  poor,  whose  wages  is  their  all.  erles  of  them— a  dou- 
ble cry :  both  that  of  the  hire  abstractly,  and  that  of  the 
labourers  hired,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth— Here  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  Romans  9.  29  it  is  a  quotation.  It  Is 
suited  to  the  Jewish  tone  of  the  Epistle.  It  reminds  the 
rich  who  think  the  poor  have  no  protector,  that  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  hosts  in  heaven  and  earth  is  the  guardian 
and  avenger  of  the  latter.  He  is  identical  with  the 
"  coming  Lord"  Jesus  (v.  7).  5.  Translate,  "  Ye  have  luxu- 
riated .  .  and  wantoned."  The  former  expresses  luxu- 
rious effeminacy;  the  latter,  wantonness  and  prodigality. 
Their  luxury  was  at  the  expense  of  the  defrauded  poor  (t>. 
i).  on  the  earth— the  same  earth  which  has  been  the 
aoene  of  your  wantonness,  shall  be  the  scene  of  the  judg- 
ment coming  on  you :  instead  of  earthly  delights  ye  shall 
have  punishments,  nourished  .  .  .  hearts — i.  e.,  glutted 
/our  bodies  like  beasts  to  the  full  extent  of  your  hearts' 
Jeslre;  ye  live  to  eat,  not  eat  to  live.  ««  tn  »i  day  of 
•laughter—  The  oldest  authorities  omit  "as."  Ye  are 
like  beasts  which  eat  to  their  hearts'  content  on  the  very 
day  of  their  approaching  slaughter,  unconscious  it  is 
near.  The  phrase  answers  to  "the  last  days,"  v.  3,  which 
t&wxvra  AurOKD's  translation  there,  "  in,"  not  "  for."  6.  Ye 
have  condemned  .  ,  .  the  just— The  Greek  aorlst  ex- 
presses, "  Ye  are  accustomed  to  condemn,  Ac,  the  Just." 
Their  condemnation  of  Christ,  "the  Just,"  Is  foremost  In 
St.  James'  mind.  But  all  the  Innocent  blood  shed,  and  to 
be  shed,  Is  Included,  the  Holy  Spirit  comprehending  St. 
James  himself,  called  "the  Just,"  who  was  slain  in  a 
tumult.  See  my  Introduction.  This  gives  a  peculiar  ap- 
propriateness to  the  expression  in  this  verse,  the  same  "  as 
the  righteous  (just)  man"  (v.  16).  The  Justice  or  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  and  His  people  Is  what  peculiarly  provoked 
the  ungodly  great  men  of  the  world,  he  doth,  not  resist 
you— The  very  patience  of  the  Just  one  is  abused  by  the 
wicked  as  an  incentive  to  boldness  in  violent  persecution, 
as  if  they  may  do  as  they  please  with  impunity.  God  doth 
"  resist  the  proud"  (ch.  4. 6);  but  Jesus  as  man,  "  as  a  sheep 
Is  dumb  before  the  shearers,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth :" 
no  His  people  are  meek  under  persecution.  The  day  will 
cx>me  when  God  will  resist(Wf.,  set  Himself  in  array  against) 
His  foes  and  theirs.  7.  Be  patient  therefore— as  judg- 
ment is  so  near  (tr.  1,  8),  ye  may  well  afford  to  be  "  patient" 
afl  er  the  example  of  t  he  unresisting  Just  one  (v.  6).  breth- 
ren— contrasted  w.th  the  "rich"  oppressors,  v.  1-6.  onto 
th*  coining  of  the  Lord— Christ,  when  the  trial  of  your 
patience  shall  cease,  husbandman  waiteth  for — t.  e., 
patiently  bears  toils  and  delays  through  hope  of  the  har- 
veatat  last..  Its  "  preciousness"  (cf.  Psalm  126.  6,  "precious 
aeed")  will  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  past.  Cf. 
Ihe  same  Image,  Galatlans  6.  3,9.  hath  long  patience 
tor  It— "over  it,"  in  respect  to  it.  until  he  receive— "  until 
k  receive."    IAi.fokd.  |    Even   if   English    Version   be   re- 


tained, the  receiving  of  the  early  and  latter  rains  la  not 
to  be  understood  as  the  object  of  his  hope,  but  the  AorvoM 
for  which  those  rains  are  the  necessary  preliminary.  Th« 
early  rain  fell  at  sowing-time,  about,  November  or  Decem- 
ber; the  latter  rain,  about  March  or  April,  to  mature  th* 
grain  for  harvest.  The  latter  rain  that  shall  precede  the 
coming  spiritual  harvest,  will  probably  be  another  Pente- 
cost-like effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  8.  coming  .  . 
draweth  nigh— The  Greek  expresses  present  time  and  a 
settled  state.  1  Peter  4.7,  "Is  at  hand."  We  are  to  live 
In  a  oouttnued  state  of  expectancy  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
.xs  an  event  always  nigh.  Nothing  can  more  "  stabiish  the 
neart"  amidst  present  troubles  than  the  realized  expecta- 
tion of  His  speedy  coming.  1).  (drudge  not  — rather 
"Murmur  not;"  "grumble  not."  The  Greek  is  lit., 
"groan:"  a  half-suppressed  murmur  of  impatience  and 
harsh  Judgment,  not  uttered  aloud  or  freely.  Having  ex- 
horted them  to  patience  In  bearing  wrongs  from  the 
wicked,  he  now  exhorts  them  to  a  forbearing  spirit  as  tn 
the  offences  given  by  brethren.  Christians,  who  bear  th* 
former  patiently,  sometimes  are  impatient  at  the  latter, 
though  much  less  grievous,  lest  .  .  .  condemned— The 
best  MS.  authorities  read,  "Judged."  St.  James  refers  to 
Matthew  7.  1,  "Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged."  To  "mur- 
mur against  one  another"  Is  virtually  to  judge,  »nd  so  to 
become  liable  to  be  judged.  Judge  .  .  .  before  the  door 
—Referring  to  Matthew  24.  83.  The  Greek  Is  the  same  in 
both  passages,  and  so  ought  to  be  translated  here  as  there, 
"doors,"  plural.  The  phrase  means  "near  at  hand" 
(Genesis  4.  7,  which  in  the  oldest  Interpretations  (the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem]  Is  explained,  "  thy  sin 
is  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  come."  Cf. 
"the  everlasting  doors"  (Psalm  2-1.  7,  whence  He  shall 
come  forth).  The  Lord's  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem  in 
primarily  referred  to;  and  ultimately,  His  coming  again 
visibly  to  Judgment.  10.  example  of  suffering  affliction 
—rather,  simply,  "  of  affliction,"  lit.,  "  evil  treatment."  Hi* 
prophets — who  were  especially  persecuted,  and  therefor 
were  especially  "blessed."  11.  count  them  happy 
(Matthew  5.  TO.)  which  endure— The  oldest  authorities 
read,  "  Which  have  endured,"  which  suits  the  sense  bettsi 
than  English  Version:  "Those  who  in  past  days,  like  tfta 
prophets  and  Job,  have  endured  trials."  Such,  not  those 
who  "  have  li%Ted  in  pleasure  and  been  wanton  on  the 
earth"  (v.  5),  are  "happy."  patience  — rather,  "endu- 
rance," answering  to  "endure:"  the  Greek  words  simi- 
larly corresponding.  Distinct  from  the  Greek  word  for 
"  patience,"  v.  10.  The  same  word  ought  to  be  translated, 
"endurance,"  ch,  1.  3.  He  here  reverts  to  the  subject 
which  he  began  with.  Job— this  passage  shows  the  his- 
tory of  him  is  concerning  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  per- 
son ;  otherwise  his  case  could  not  be  quoted  as  an  example 
at  all.  Though  he  showed  much  of  Impatience,  yet  h* 
always  returned  to  this,  that  he  committed  himself 
wholly  to  God.  and  at  last  showed  a  perfect  spirit  of  en- 
during submissive,  and  have  seen— (with  the  eyes  of 
your  mind.)  Alfokd  translates  from  the  old  and  genuine 
reading,  "see  also,"  Ac.  The  old  reading  is,  however, 
capable  of  being  translated  as  English  Version,  the  end 
of  the  Lord— the  end  which  the  Lord  gave.  If  Job  had 
much  to  "endure,"  remember  also  Job's  happy  "end." 
Hence,  learn,  though  much  tried,  to  "  endure  to  the  end." 
that  — Alfokd,  Ac,  translates,  "inasmuch  as,"  "for." 
pitiful  ...  of  tender  mercy— the  former  refeTS  to  tho 
feeling;  the  latter,  to  the  act.  His  pity  is  shown  In  not 
laying  on  the  patient  endurer  more  trials  than  he  Is  able 
to  bear;  His  mercy,  In  His  giving  a  happy  "end"  to  the 
trials.  [Bkngkl.]  lit.  But  above  all— as  swearing  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  Christian  meek  "endurance"  Just 
recommended,  swear  not  —  through  Impatience,  to 
which  trials  may  tempt  you  (v.  10,  11).  In  contrast  te 
this  stands  the  proper  use  of  the  tongue,  v.  13.  St.  Jamea 
here  refers  to  Matthew  5.  34,  Ac.  let  your  yea  be  yea- 
do  not  use  oaths  in  your  every-day  conversation,  but  lei 
a  simple  affirmative  or  denial  be  deemed  enough  to  es- 
tablish your  word,  condemnation— lit.,  judgment,  viz..  Oi 
"the  Judge"  who  "standeth  before  the  doors"  ,t>.  9).  LS. 
artllctcd— referring   to  the    "suffering    urruuilou"  (e.  >*» 
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let  him  pray— not  "swear"  In  rash  Impatience,    merry 
—Joyous  In  mind,    sing  psalms — of  praise.    St.  Paul  and 
Silas  sang  psalms  even  in  affliction.    14.  let  htm  call 
«o*  the  elders— not  some  one  of  the  elders,  as   Roman 
rmthollos  Interpret  It,  to  Justify  their  nsage  in   extreme 
unction.    The  prayers  of  the  elders  over  the  sick  would  t>e 
much  the  same  as  though  the  whole  Church  which  they 
represent  should  pray.  [Benqeu]    anointing  Mm  with 
ell — the  usage  which  Christ  committed  to  His  apostles 
was  afterwards  continued  with  laying  on  of  hands,  as  a 
token  of  the  highest  faculty  of  medicine  In  the  Church, 
Jjost  as  we  find  In  1  Corinthians  6.  2  the  Church's  highest 
Judicial  function.    Now  that  the  miraculous  gift  of  heal- 
ing has  been  withdrawn  for  the  most,  part,  to  use  the 
sign  where  the  reality  is  wanting  would  be  unmeaning 
superstition.     Cf.  other   apostolic   usages    now   dlscon- 
tinoed  rightly,  1  Corinthians  11.  4-15 ;  16.  20.    "  Let  them 
ose  oil  who  can  by  their  prayers  obtain  recovery  for  the 
tick :  let  those  who  cannot  do  this,  abstain  from  using  the 
empty  sign."    [Whitaker.]     Romish  extreme  unction 
U  administered  to  those  whose  life  is  despaired  o/,  to  heal 
the  tout,  whereas  St.  James'    unction    was    to   heal  the 
body.    Cardinal  Cajetan  (Commentary)  admits  that  St. 
James  cannot  refer  to  extreme  unction.    Oil  in  the  East, 
and  especially  among  the  Jews  (see  the  Talmud,  Jeru- 
*iU*m  and  Babylon),  was  much  used  as  a  curative  agent. 
It  was  also  a  sign  of  the  Divine  grace.    Hence  it  was  an 
appropriate  sign  In    performing  miraculous   cures,    in 
the  name  of  the  Lord — by  whom  alone  the  miracle  was 
performed :  men  were  but  the  Instruments.    15.  prayer 
—He  does  not  say  the  oil  shall  save  :  it  Is  but  the  symbol. 
save — plainly  not  as  Rome  says,  "save"  the  tout,  but  heal 
"  the  sick :"  as  the  words,  "  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up," 
prove.    So  the    same   Greek   is  translated,   "  made  (thee) 
whole,"  Matthew  9.  21,  22.     and  it .  .  .  sins— for  not  all 
who  are  sick  are  so  because  of  some  special  sins.     Here  a 
ease  Is  supposed  of  one  visited  with  sickness  for  special 
ins.    have  com  mined — lit.,  be  In  a  state  of  having  com- 
litted  sins,  i. «.,  be  under  the  consequences  of  sins  com- 
ailtted.  they— rather,  it:  his  having  committed  sins  shall  be 
forgiven  him.    The  connection  of  sin  and  sickness  is  im- 
plied in  Isaiah  88.24;    Matthew  9.  2-5 ;    John  5. 14.     The 
absolution  of  the  sick,  retained  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, refers  to  the  sins  which  the  sick  man  confesses 
(t>.  16)  and  repents  of,  whereby  outward  scandal  has  been 
given  to  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion;   not  to 
sins  In  their  relation  to  God,  the  only  Judge.    16.  The 
oldest  authorities  read,  "  Confess,  therefore,"  <fec.    Not 
only  In  the  particular  case  of  sickness,  but  universally 
confess,    fanlts—  your  falls  and  offences,  in  relation  to  one 
another.    The  word  is  not  the  same  a8«'ni.    Matthew  5. 
B,  24;  Lake  17.  4,  Illustrate  the  precept  here,    one  to  an- 
other—not to  the  priest,  as  Rome  insists.    The  Church  of 
England  recommends  in  certain  cases.    Rome  compels  con- 
fession In  all  cases.    Confession  is  desirable  In  the  case 
of  (1.)  wrong  done  to  a  neighbour  ;  (2.)  when  under  a  trou- 
bled conscience  we  ask  counsel  of  a   godly  minister  or 
friend  as  to  how  we  may  obtain  God's  forgiveness  and 
strength  to  sin  no  more,  or  when  we  desire  their  inter- 
cessory prayers  for  us  ("Pray  for  one  another"):  "Con- 
fession may  be  made  to  any  one  who  can  pray"  [BengelJ  ; 
(3.)  open  confession    of  sin  before  the  Church  and  the 
world,  In  token  of  penitence.    Not  auricular  confession. 
that  ye  may  be  healed— of  yonr  bodily  sicknesses.    Also 


that,  if  your  sickness  be  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  lat- 
ter being  forgiven  on  intercessory  prayer,  "ye  may  be 
healed"  of  the  former.    Also,  that  ye  may  be  healed  spir- 
itually,   effectual— intense  and  fervent,  not  "  wavering" 
(ch.  1.  6).    [Beza.]     "  When  energized"   by  the  Spirit,  as 
those  were  who  performed  miracles.   [Hammcnjj.J    This 
suits  the  collocation  of  the  Greek  words  and  the  tense 
well.    A  righteous  man's  prayer  is  always  heard  jpsasr- 
ally,  but  his  particular  request  for  the  healing  of  &noiam 
was  then  likely  to  be  granted  when  he  was  one  possessing 
a  special  charism  of  the  Spirit.    Alford  translates,  "  Avail- 
eth  much  in  Us  working."    The  "righteous"  is  one  him- 
self careful  to  avoid  "faults,"  and  showing  his  faith  by 
works  (ch.  2.  24).      17.  Ellas  .  .  .  like  passions  as  we— 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  so  raised  above  oa 
as  to  afford  no  example  applicable  to  common  mortals 
like    ourselves,      prayed    earnestly  —  lit.,    prayed    with 
prayer :    Hebraism  for  prayed  intensely.    Cf.  Luke  22.  15, 
"With  desire  I    have  desired,"   i.  e.,  earnestly  desired. 
Alford  is  wrong  in  saying,  Ellas'  prayer  that  It  might 
not  rain  "  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory."  In  1  Kings  17.  1  It  Is  plainly  implied,  "  As  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  Uveth,  be/ore  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."    His 
prophecy  of  the  fact  was  according  to  a  Divine  intimation 
given  to  him  in  answer  to  prayer.    In  jealousy  for  God's 
honour  (1   Kings  19.  10),  and  being  of  one  mind  with  God 
in  his  abhorrence  of  apostasy,  he  prayed   that  the  na- 
tional idolatry  should  be  punished  with  a  national  Judg- 
ment, drought;  and  on  Israel's  profession  of  repentance 
he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  the  visitation,  as  Is  implied 
in  1  Kings  18. 39-42 ;  cf.  Luke  4.  25.    three  years,  Ac— Cf.  1 
Kings  18.  1,  "The  third  year,"  viz.,  from  Elijah's  going  to 
Zarephath;  the  prophecy  (v.  1)  was  probably  about  five 
or    six    months    previously.    18.  prayed  .  .  .  and — i.  «., 
and  so.    Mark  the  connection  between  the  prayer  and  its 
accomplishment,    her  fruit— her    usual    and  due  fruit, 
heretofore    withheld    on    account   of   s'u.    Three  end  • 
half    years    is    the    time   also    that    the    two    wlthessoA 
prophesy  who  "have  power  to   shut  and  open  heavens 
that  it    rain  not."      19.  The  blessing  of  reclaiming  aa> 
erring  sinnei   by  the  mutual  consent  and  intercessory 
prayer  Just  recommended,    do    err — more  lit.,  "be    led 
astray."    the  truth — the  Gospel  doctrine  and  precepts. 
one — lit.,  any;  as  "any"  before.    Every  one  ought  to  seek 
the    salvation    of  every    one.    [Bengel.J     30.   Let    him 
[the  converted]  know — for  his  comfort,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  others  to  do  likewise,     shall  save— Future 
The  salvation  of  the  one  so  converted  shall  be  mani- 
fested  hereafter,     shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins — not 
his   own,  but   the    sins   o*   the   converted.     The    Greek 
verb  In  the  middle  voice  requires  this.    Proverbs  10. 13 
refers  to  charity  "covering"  the    sins  of  others   be/ore 
men;  St.  James  to  one's  effecting  by  the  conversion  of 
another   that  that  other's  sins  be    covered   be/ore   G'.'"d, 
viz.,  with  Christ's  atonement.    He  effects  this  by  making 
the  convert  partaker  In  the  Christian  covenant  for  the 
remission  of  all  sins.    Though  this  hiding  of  sins  was 
included  in  the  previous  "shall    save,"  St.  James  ex- 
presses It  to  mark  in  detail  the  greatness  of  the  blexs- 
lng  conferred  on  the  penitent  through   the  cwnverter'i 
Instrumentality,  and  to  incite  others  to  the  same  goo«i 
deed. 
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t  u;  In  en.  5.,  f  Peter  i,  LL  Ecjsbbius  says  of  Papias,  Ecclesiastical  History,  3.  89,  that  he,  too,  quotes  Peter's  Kin* 
Epistle.  Ib.oit.kds  (Hcereses,  4.  9.  2)  expressly  mentions  It;  and  In  4. 16.  5, 1  Peter  2.  16.  Clemknt  or  Alkiasdjua, 
Stromoia,  1.  8.,  p.  544,  quotes  1  Peter  2.  11, 12, 15, 16;  and  p.  562, 1  Peter  L  21,  22;  and  4.,  p.  584, 1  Peter  8.  14-17;  and  p.  585, 1 
Peter  4.  12-14.  Objgkh  (In  Eusbbius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  6.  25)  mentions  this  Epistle;  In  Homily  7,  on  Joshua,  vol. 
11.,  p.  68  he  mentions  both  Epistles;  and  Comment,  on  Psalm  3.,  and  on  John,  he  mentions  1  Peter  3. 18-21.  Terttji/- 
iaak,  Soorp.,  o.  12,  quotes  expressly  1  Peter  2.  20,  21;  and  oh.  14.,  1  Peter  2. 18, 17.  Euskbius  states  It  as  the  opinion  of 
those  before  him  that  this  was  among  the  universally  acknowledged  Epistles.  The  Peschito  Syriae  Version  contains  it 
The  fragment  of  the  canon  called  Mubatobi's  omits  it.  Excepting  this,  and  the  Paullcian  heretics,  who  rejected  It, 
all  ancient  testim<  <ny  Is  on  Its  side.  The  internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  The  author  calls  himself  the  apostle 
feter,  ch.  1. 1,  and  -'a  witness  of  Christ's  sufferings,"  and  an  "elder,"  ch.  5. 1.  The  energy  of  the  style  harmonizes 
with  the  warmth  of  Peter's  character;  and,  as  Ebasmus  says,  this  Epistle  is  full  of  apostolic  diguity  and  authority, 
snd  is  worthy  of  the  leader  among  the  apostles. 

Peter's  Personal  Histoby. — Simon,  or  Simeon,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  son  of  Jonas  oi 
John.  With  his  father  and  his  brother  Andrew  he  carried  on  trade  as  a  fisherman  at  Capernaum,  his  subsequent 
place  of  abode.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  tradition  represents  his  wife's  name  as  Concordia  or  Perpetua.  Clemkss 
A.JJKXANDRINTJS  says  that  she  suffered  martyrdom,  her  husband  encouraging  her  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  "Remem- 
ber, dear,  our  Lord."  His  wife's  mother  was  restored  from  a  fever  by  Christ.  He  was  brought  to  Jesus  by  his  brother 
Andrew,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  was  pointed  to  the  Saviour  as  "the  Lamb  of  God"  by  his 
master.  Jesus,  on  first  beholding  him,  gave  him  the  name  by  which  chiefly  he  is  known,  indicative  of  his  subsequent 
eharacter  and  work  In  the  Church,  " Peter"  (Greek)  or  "  Cephas"  (Aramaic),  a  stone.  He  did  not  join  our  Lord  finally 
until  a  subsequent  period.  The  leading  incidents  in  his  apostolic  life  are  well  known :  his  walking  on  the  troubled 
waters  to  meet  Jesus,  bat  sinking  through  doubting;  his  bold  and  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  person  and 
office  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  In  the  way  of  such  belief,  whence  he  was  then  also  designated  as  ihs 
stone,  or  rook;  but  his  rebuke  of  his  Lord  when  announcing  what  was  so  unpalatable  to  carnal  prejudices,  Christ's 
coming  passion  and  death;  his  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  opposite,  in  reference  to  Christ's  offer  to  wash  his 
feet;  his  self-confident  assertion  that  he  would  never  forsake  his  Lord,  whatever  others  might  do,  followed  by  his 
base  denial  of  Christ  thrice  with  curses;  his  deep  penitence;  Christ's  full  forgiveness  and  prophecy  of  his  faithful- 
ness unto  death,  after  he  had  received  from  him  a  profession  of  "  love"  as  often  repeated  as  his  previous  denial. 
These  incidents  illustrate  his  character  as  zealous,  pious,  and  ardently  attached  to  the  Lord,  but  at  the  same  time 
Impulsive  In  feeling,  rather  than  calmly  and  continuously  steadfast.  Prompt  in  action,  and  ready  to  avow  his  con- 
victions boldly,  he  was  hasty  in  Judgment,  precipitate,  and  too  self-confident  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  steadfast- 
ness; the  result  was  that,  though  he  abounded  in  animal  courage,  his  moral  courage  was  too  easily  overcome  by  fear 
of  man's  opinion.  A  wonderful  change  was  wrought  in  him  by  his  restoration  after  his  fall,  through  the  grace  of  his 
risen  Lord.  His  zeal  and  ardour  became  sanctified,  being  chastened  by  a  spirit  of  unaffected  humility.  His  lcve  te 
the  Lord  was,  if  possible,  Increased,  whilst  his  mode  of  manifesting  it  now  was  in  doing  and  suffering  for  His  name, 
ratner  than  In  load  protestations.  Thus,  when  Imprisoned  and  tried  before  the  Sanhedrim  for  preaching  Christ,  he 
boldly  avowed  his  determination  to  continue  to  do  so.  He  is  well  called  "the  mouth  of  the  apostles."  His  faithful- 
aess  led  to  his  apprehension  by  Herod  Agrlppa,  with  a  view  to  his  execution,  from  which,  however,  he  was  delivered 
ay  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 

After  the  ascension  he  took  the  lead  in  the  Church ;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  he  exer- 
cised the  designed  power  of  "the  keys"  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  opening  the  door  of  the  Church,  in  pleaching,  for  the 
•amission  of  thousands  of  Israelites;  and  still  more  so  in  opening  (in  obedience  to  a  special  revelation)  an  entrance 
to  the  "  devout"  (i.  e„  Jewish  proselyte  from  heathendom)  Gentile,  Cornelius:  the  forerunner  of  the  harvest  gathered 
In  from  idolatrous  Gentiles  at  Antloch.  This  explains  in  what  sense  Christ  used  as  to  him  the  words,  "Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  vis.,  on  the  preaching  of  Christ,  the  true  "  Bock,"  by  connection  with  whom  only  he 
was*  given  the  designation:  a  title  shared  in  common  on  the  same  grounds  by  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  as  the  first 
founders  of  the  Church  on  Christ,  "  the  chief  corner-stone."  A  name  Is  often  given  In  Hebrew,  not  that  the  person  is 
actually  the  thing  Itself,  but  has  some  special  relation  to  It;  as  Elijah  means  Mighty  Jehovah,  so  Simon  is  called  Peter 
"  the  rock,"  not  that  he  Is  so,  save  by  connection  with  Jesus,  the  only  true  Bock  (Isaiah  28.  16;  1  Corinthians  4,  11). 
As  subsequently  he  identified  himself  with  "Satan,"  and  is  therefore  called  so,  in  the  same  way,  by  his  clear  con- 
fession of  Christ,  the  Bock,  he  became  Identified  with  Him,  and  is  accordingly  so  called.  It  Is  certain  that  there  U 
no  Instance  on  record  of  Peter's  having  ever  claimed  or  exercised  supremacy;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  represented  as 
tent  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  confirm  the  Samaritans  baptized  by  Philip  the  deacon;  again  at  the  council  of 
Jerusalem,  not  he,  but  James  the  president,  or  leading  bishop  In  the  Church  of  that  city,  pronounced  the  authorita- 
tive decision:  Acts  15.  19,  "My  sentence  is,"  <fcc.  A  kind  of  primacy,  doubtless  (though  certainly  not  supremacy),  was 
»iven  him  on  the  ground  of  his  age,  and  prominent  earnestness,  and  boldness  in  taking  the  lead  on  many  import- 
ant occasions.  Hence  he  Is  called  "first"  in  enumerating  the  apostles.  Hence,  too,  arise  the  phrases,  "Peter  and 
t*»e  Eleven,"  "Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles;"  and  Paul,  In  going  up  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  went  to 
tee  Peter  in  particular. 

Once  only  he  again  betrayed  the  same  spirit  of  vacillation  through  fear  of  man's  reproach  which  had  caused  his 
icnlal  of  his  Lord.  Though  at  the  Jerusalem  council  he  advocated  the  exemption  of  Gentile  converts  from  ths 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  law,  yet  he,  after  having  associated  In  closest  Intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antloch, 
withdrew  from  them,  through  dread  of  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish  brethren  who  came  from  James,  and  timidly 
ilssenibled  his  conviction  of  the  religious  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile;  for  this  Paul  openly  withstood  and  rebuked 
aim:  a  plain  refutation  of  his  alleged  supremacy  and  infallibility  (except  where  specially  inspired,  as  in  writing  bis 
Kptstles).  In  all,  other  cases  he  showed  himself  to  be,  indeed,  as  Paul  calls  him,  "a  pillar."  Subsequently  we  find 
aim  in  "Babylon,"  whence  he  wrote  this  First  Epistle  to  the  Israelite  believers  of  the  dispersion,  and  the  Gentile 
■  Ihrlstlans  united  In  Christ,  in  Pontus,  Galatla,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Blthynia. 

Jkbomb  (De  Scriptorum  Eoclesiastioorum,  Instates  that  "  Peter,  after  having  been  bishop  of  Antloch,  and  after  having 
preached  to  the  believers  of  the  circumcision  in  Pontus,  Ac.  [plainly  inferred  from  ch.  1. 1],  in  the  second  year  of  Clau- 
ii  us  went  to  Home  to  refute  Simon  Magus,  and  for  twenty-five  years  there  held  the  episcopal  chair,  down  to  the  last  yea: 
af  Nero,  i.«.,  the  14th,  by  whom  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  declaring  himself  unworthy  tobecruciflefl 
«s  his  Lord,  and  was  burled  in  the  Vatican,  near  the  triumphal  way."    Eusbbius,  Chron.  Ann.  3,  also  asserts  his  ep>* 
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xiepate  at  Antloch  ;  hi*  Assertion  that  Peter  founded  that  Church  contradicts  Acts  11. 19-22.  His  Journey  to  Rome  v  i 
oppose  Simon  Magus  arose  from  Justin's  story  of  the  statue  found  at  Rome  (really  the  statue  of  the  Sabine  god,  Semt 
Duncus,  or  Hercules,  mistaken  as  if  Simon  Magus  were  worshipped  by  that  name,  "  Simoni  Deo  Saucto ;"  found  In  the 
Tiber  In  1574,  or  on  an  Island  in  the  Tiber  in  1662),  combined  with  the  account.  Acts  8.  9-24.  The  twenty-five  years' 
bishopric  Is  chionologically  impossible,  us  it  would  make  Peter,  at  the  Interview  with  Paul  at  Antioch,  to  have  been 
then  for  some  years  bishop  of  Rome  I  His  crucifixion  is  certain  from  Christ's  prophecy,  John  21.  18, 19.  Diontsiui 
©»  Oobiwth  (in  Eosbbius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  2.  23)  asserted  in  an  epistle  to  the  Romans  that  Paul  and  Peter  planted 
both  the  Roman  and  Corinthian  churches,  and  endured  martyrdom  In  Italy  at  the  same  time.  SoTkbtullian.  Cbn» 
Ira  Mansion,  4.  5,  and  Prmtcriptlo  Heereticorum,  c.  36,  88.  Also  Caiub,  the  presbyter  of  Rome,  in  Ecsebius,  EoUesiasHea>; 
History,  2.  25,  asserts  that  some  memorials  of  their  martyrdom  were  to  be  seen  at  Rome  on  the  road  to  Ostla.  So  Eusa* 
Birs,  JOaelesiastical  HUtory,  2.  25,  and  Demonstratio  Evangellca;,  8.  116.  So  Lactantius,  De  Mortibu*  Persecutorum,  c.  2. 
Many  of  the  details  are  palpably  false ;  whether  the  whole  be  so  or  not  Is  dubious,  considering  the  tendency  to  con 
aentrato  at  Rome  events  of  Interest.  [Alfosd.]  What  is  certain  Is,  that  Peter  was  not  there  before  the  writing  ot 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (58  a.  d.),  otherwise  he  must  have  been  mentioned  in  It;  nor  during  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  mentioned  In  some  one  of  Paul's  many  other  Epistles  written  front 
Home;  nor  during  Paul's  second  Imprisonment,  at  least  when  he  was  writing  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Just 
before  bis  martyrdom.  He  may  have  gone  to  Rome  after  Paul's  death,  and,  as  common  tradition  represents,  been 
Imprisoned  in  the  Mainertine  dungeon,  and  crucified  on  the  Janlculum,  on  the  eminence  of  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
And  his  remains  deposited  under  the  great  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  famous  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Ambrose,  2Sp.  83. 
At  Parti,  1586,  p.  1022,  relates  that  St.  Peter,  not  long  before  his  death,  being  overcome  by  the  solicitations  of  his  fel- 
low-Christians to  save  himself,  was  flying  from  Rome  when  he  was  met  by  our  Lord,  and  on  asking,  "  Lord,  whittle* 
goeet  thoat"  received  the  answer,  "  I  go  to  be  crucified  afresh."  On  this  he  returned  and  Joyfully  went  to  martyr- 
dom.  The  church  called  "  Domlne  quo  vadls,"  on  the  Appian  Way,  commemorates  the  legend.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  the  whole  tradition  is  built  on  the  connection  which  existed  between  Paul  and  Peter.  As  Paul,  "  the  apostle  of 
the  unclrenmcislou,"  wrote  Epistles  to  Galatla,  Ephesus,  and  Colosse,  and  to  Philemon  at  Colosse,  making  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  the  persons  prominently  addressed,  and  the  Jewish  Christians  subordinately  so;  so,  vice  versa,  Peter, 
"  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,"  addressed  the  same  churches,  the  Jewish  Christians  in  them  primarily,  and  the 
Gentile  Christians  also,  secondarily. 

To  whom  hi  addeesses  this  Epistle.— The  heading,  ch.  1.  1,  "  to  the  elect  strangers  (spiritually  pilgrims)  c/  tto 
ftiperrlon"  {Greek),  clearly  marks  the  Christians  of  the  Jewish  dispersion  as  prominently  addressed,  but  still  Including 
also  Oeniile  Christians  as  grafted  Into  the  Christian  Jewish  stock  by  adoption  and  faith,  and  so  being  part  of  the  trua 
Israel ,  ch.  L  14;  2.  fl,  10;  8.  6;  and  4.  3,  clearly  prove  this.  Thus  he,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  sought  to  unite  la 
one  Christ  Jew  and  Gentile,  promoting  thereby  the  same  work  and  doctrine  as  Paul  the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcislon. 
The  provinces  are  named  by  Peter  In  the  heading  In  the  order  proceeding  from  north-east  to  south  and  west.  Pontes 
was  the  country  of  the  Christian  Jew  Aquila.  To  Galatla  Paul  paid  two  visits,  founding  and  confirming  churches. 
Cresoens,  his  companion,  went  there  about  the  time  of  Paul's  last  Imprisonment,  just  before  his  martyrdom.  Au- 
*jTa  was  subsequently  Its  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  Men  of  Cappadocla,  as  well  as  of  "Pontus"  and  "Asia,"  wer* 
among  the  henrers  of  Peter's  effective  sermon  on  the  Pentecost  whereon  the  Spirit  descended  on  the  Church;  toes* 
probably  brought  home  to  their  native  land  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  Proconsular  "Asia"  Included  Mysla 
Ijydia,  Carta,  J'hrygia,  Plsidla,  and  Lyeaonla.  In  Lycaonla  were  the  churches  of  Iconlum,  founded  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
aabas;  of  Lystra,  Timothy's  birth-place,  where  Paul  was  stoned  at  the  Instigation  of  the  Jews;  and  of  Derbe,  tbs 
birth-place  of  Gains,  or  Caius.  In  Pisldla  was  Anl^ch,  where  Paul  was  the  Instrument  of  converting  many,  but  was 
triven  out  by  the  Jews.  In  Caria  was  Miletus,  containing  doubtless  a  Christian  Church.  In  Phrygla,  Paul  preached 
*oth  times  when  visiting  Galatia  In  Its  neighbourhood,  and  In  It  were  the  churches  of  Laodieea,  Hierapolls,  and 
Colosse,  of  which  last  Church  Philemon  and  Onesimus  were  members,  and  Archlppus  and  Epaphras  leaders.  In 
Lydla  was  the  Phlladelphian  Church,  favourably  noticed  Revelation  3.  7,  Ac. ;  that  of  Sardls,  the  capital,  and  of  Thy- 
atlra,  and  of  Ephesns,  founded  by  Paul,  and  a  scene  of  the  labours  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  Apollos,  and  subse- 
quently of  more  than  two  whole  years'  labour  of  Paul  again,  and  subsequently  censured  for  falling  from  its  first  love 
la  Revelation  2.  4.  Smyrna  of  Ionia  was  In  the  same  quarter,  and  as  one  of  the  seven  churches  receives  unqualified 
praise.  In  Mysla  was  Pergamos.  Troas,  too,  is  known  as  the  scene  of  Paul's  preaching  and  raising  Eutychus  to  life, 
and  of  his  subsequently  staying  for  a  time  with  Carpus.  Of  "  Hlthynia,"  no  Church  is  expressly  named  In  Scripture 
elsewhere.  When  Paul  at  an  earlier  period  "  assayed  to  go  Into  Bithynla,"  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not.  But  after- 
wards, we  Infer  from  ch.  L  1,  the  Spirit  did  Impart  the  Gospel  to  that  country,  possibly  by  Peter's  ministry.  In  gov- 
ernment, these  several  churches,  it  appears  from  this  Epistle  (ch.  5. 1,  2,  "  feed,"  <fcc),  were  much  In  the  same  state  a* 
when  Paul  addressed  the  Epheslan  "elders"  at  Miletus  (Acts  20. 17,28,  "feed")  In  very  similar  language;  elders  or 
prerbyter-blshops  ruled,  whilst  the  apostles  exercised  the  general  superintendence.  They  were  exposed  to  persecu- 
tions, though  apparently  not  systematic,  but  rather  annoyances  and  reproach  arising  from  their  not  Joining  their 
heathen  neighbours  In  riotous  living,  Into  whloh,  however,  some  of  them  were  in  danger  of  falling.  The  evils  which 
•xlsted  among  themselves,  and  which  are  therefore  reproved,  were  ambition  and  lucre-seeking  on  the  part  of  the 
presbyters  (ch.  5.  2,  8),  evil  thoughts  and  words  among  the  members  in  general,  and  a  want  of  sympathy  and  gener- 
osity towards  one  another. 

Hin  objbct  seems  to  be,  by  the  prospect  of  their  heavenly  portion  and  by  Christ's  example,  to  afford  consolatloa 
to  the  persecuted,  and  prepare  them  lor  a  greater  approaching  ordeal,  and  to  exhort  all,  husbands,  wives,  servants, 
presbyters  and  people,  to  a  due  discharge  of  relative  duties,  so  as  to  give  no  handle  to  the  enemy  to  reproach  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  to  win  them  to  It,  and  so  to  establish  them  in  "  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  they  stand'  (ch.  i. 
131).  See,  however,  note  there,  on  the  oldest  reading.  Alford  rightly  argues,  that  "exhorting  and  testifying'  there, 
refer  to  Peter's  exhortations  throughout  the  Epistle  grounded  on  testimony  which  he  bears  to  the  Qoxpel  truth,  already 
will  known  to  his  readers  by  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  those  churches.  They  were  already  Introduced  into  (so  the  Greek,  ca. 
1  12)  this  yrace  of  God  as  their  safe  standing -ground.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  15.  1,  "  I  declare  unto  you  the  Gospel  wherein  j* 
stand."  Therefore  he  does  not,  In  this  Epistle,  set  forth  a  complete  statement  of  this  Gospel  doctrine  of  grace,  bo* 
(alls  back  on  It  as  already  known.  Cf.  ch.  1.  8,  18,  "  Ye  know ;"  3.  15 ;  2  Peter  8. 1.  Not  that  Peter  servilely  copies  th# 
style  and  mode  of  teaching  of  Paul,  but  as  an  independent  witness  in  his  own  style  attests  the  same  truths.  We 
may  divide  the  Epistle  Into  (I.)  The  Inscription  (ch.  1. 1,2).  (II.)  The  stUrring-ap  ui  a  pore  i«*=iw.¥  In  be'levers  as  b<*ra 
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again  of  God.  B/  the  motive  of  hope  to  -which  God  has  regenerated  as  (t>.  $-12),  bring!  ug  forth  the  fruit  of  fmth,  ctm> 
sldering  the  costly  price  paid  for  our  redemption  from  Bin  (v.  14-21).  Being  purified  by  the  Spirit  unto  love  of  toa 
Brethren  as  begotten  of  God's  eternal  word,  as  spiritual  priest-kings,  to  whom  alone  Christ  is  precious  (v.  22,  oh.  S. 
10);  after  Christ's  example  in  suffering,  maintaining  a  good  conversation  in  every  relation  (v.  10,  ch.  8. 14),  and  a  good 
ptqfesnon  of  faith  as  having  in  view  Christ's  once-offered  sacrifice,  and  His  future  coming  to  judgment  (v.  15,  oh.  i. 
U);  and  exhibiting  patience  in  adversity,  as  looking  for  future  glorification  with  Christ,  (1.)  in  general  as  Christians,  v, 
'3-19;  (2.)  each  In  his  own  sphere,  ch.  5.  1-11.  "  The  title  '  Beloved'  marks  the  separation  of  the  second  part  from  the 
ttrst,  ch.  2. 11;  and  of  the  third  part  from  the  second,"  ch.  4. 12.  [Bengei,.]    (HI.)  The  conclusion. 

Tim  b  akd  Place  of  Writing. — It  was  plainly  before  the  open  and  systematic  persecution  of  the  later  years  of  Nero 
aad  begun.  That  this  Epistle  was  written  after  Paul's  Epistles,  even  those  written  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
ending  in  A.  d.  03,  appears  from  the  acquaintance  which  Peter  in  this  Epistle  shows  he  has  with  them.  Cf.  ch.  2.  1* 
with  1  Timothy  2.  2-4;  2. 18  with  Epheslans  6.  5;  1.  2  with  Ephesians  1.  4-7;  1.  3  with  Ephesians  1.  3;  1. 14  with  Romans 
112;  2.  6-10  with  Romans  9.32,  33;  2. 13  with  Romans  IS.  1-4;  2. 10  with  Galatlans  5. 13;  2. 18  with  Epheslans  8.  5;  3. 1  with 
Kpheslans  5.  22;  3.  9  with  Romans  12.  17 ;  4.  9  with  Phillpplans  2. 14  and  Romans  12. 13  and  Hebrews  13.  2;  4. 10  with  Ro- 
mans 12.  6-8;  5.1  with  Romans  8.18;  5.5  with  Ephesians  5.21;  Phillpplans  2.  3,  5-8;  5.  8  with  1  Thessalonlans  5.  6;  5. 14 
with  1  Corinthians  16.20.  Moreover,  in  ch.  5. 13,  Mark  is  mentioned  as  with  Peter  in  Babylon.  This  must,  have  been 
after  Colosslans  4. 10  (A.  d.  61-63),  when  Mark  was  with  Paul  at  Rome,  but  Intending  to  go  to  Asia  Minor.  Again,  la 
2  Timothy  4. 11  (A.  D.  67  or  68),  Mark  was  In  or  near  Ephesus,  In  Asia  Minor,  and  Timothy  is  told  to  bring  him  to  Rome. 
Bo  that  It  is  likely  It  was  after  this,  viz.,  after  Paul's  martyrdom,  that  Marie  Joined  Peter,  and  consequently  that  this 
Epistle  was  written.  It  Is  not  likely  that  Peter  would  have  entrenched  on  Paul's  field  of  labour,  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  during  Paul's  lifetime.  The  death  of  the  apostle  of  the  uucircumolsiou,  and  the  consequent  need  of  some  one 
to  follow  up  his  teachings,  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  testimony  given  by  Peter  to  the  same  churches,  collectively 
addressed,  in  behalf  of  the  same  truth.  The  relation  in  which  the  Pauline  Gentile  churches  stood  towards  the  apos- 
tles at  Jerusalem  favours  this  view.  Even  the  Gentile  Christians  would  naturally  look  to  the  spiritual  fathers  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  the  centre  whence  the  Gospel  had  emanated  to  thera,  for  counsel  wherewith  to  meet  the  pre- 
tensions of  Judalzlng  Christians  and  heretics;  and  Peter,  always  prominent  among  the  apostles  In  Jerusalem,  would 
even  when  elsewhere  feel  a  deep  Interest  In  them,  especially  when  they  were  by  death  bereft  of  Paul's  guidance. 
Birks,  Horct  Evangelicce,  suggests  that  false  teachers  may  have  appealed  from  Paul's  doctrine  to  that  of  James  and 
Peter.  Peter  then  would  naturally  write  to  confirm  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  tacitly  show  there  was  no  difference 
between  his  teaching  and  Paul's.  Birks  prefers  dating  the  Epistle  a.  d.  58,  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  Galatla,  when 
Silvanus  was  with  him,  and  so  could  not  have  been  with  Peter  (a.  d.  54),  and  before  his  Imprisonment  at,  Rome,  when 
Mark  was  with  him,  and  so  could  not  have  been  with  Peter  (A.  d.  62);  perhaps  when  Paul  was  detained  at  Cajsareti, 
and  so  debarred  from  personal  Intercourse  with  those  churches.  I  prefer  the  view  previously  stated.  Tills  sets  aside 
the  tradition  that  Paul  and  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  together  at  Rome.  Ouiqkn  and  Eusebius'  statement  thai 
Peter  visited  the  churches  of  Asia  in  person  seems  very  probable. 

The  Place  of  writing  was  doubtless  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  (ch.  5. 13).  It  Is  most,  improbable  that,  iu  the  midst 
of  writing  matter-of-fact  communications  and  salutations  In  a  remarkably  plain  Epistle,  the  symbolical  language 
if  prophecy  (viz.,  "  Babylon"  for  Rome)  should  be  used.  JosEPHtTS,  Antiquities,  15.  2,  2 ;  8. 1,  states  that  there  was  a  ore<A. 
<*ult.it,ude  of  Jews  In  the  Chaldean  Babylon;  it  Is  therefore  likely  that  "the  apostle  of  the  circumcision"  would  at&omo 
•f.meor  other  visit  them.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  Babylon  meant  was  in  Egypt,  for  that  Mark  preached  la 
cad  around  Alexandria  after  Peter's  death,  and  therefore  It  is  likely  he  did  so  along  with  that  apostle  in  t he  same  rf>- 
»jlon  previously.  But  no  mention  elsewhere  In  Scripture  is  made  of  this  Egyptian  Babylon,  but  only  of  the  Chaldeaa 
one.  And  though  towards  the  close  of  Caligula's  reign  a  persecution  drove  the  Jews  thence  to  Selencia,  and  a  plague 
five  year*  after  still  further  thinned  their  numbers,  yet  this  does  not  preclude  their  return  and  multiplication  during 
the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  plague  and  the  writing  of  the  Epistle.  Moreover,  the  order  In  which  the 
countries  are  enumerated,  from  north-east  to  south  and  west,  Is  snch  as  would  be  adopted  by  one  writing  from  the 
Oriental  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  not  from  Egypt  or  Rome.  Indeed,  Cosmas  Indicoplkostes,  in  the  sixth  century, 
understood  the  Babylon  meant  to  be  outside  the  Roman  empire.  Silvanus,  Paul's  companion,  became  subsequently 
Peter's,  and  was  the  carrier  of  this  Epistle. 

style.— Fervour  and  practical  truth,  rather  than  logical  reasoning,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle,  as  they 
were  of  Its  energetic,  warm-hearted  writer.  His  familiarity  with  Paul's  Epistles  shown  in  the  language  accords  with 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  fact  of  Paul's  having  "communicated  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gen- 
tiles" (as  revealed  specially  to  him)  to  Peter  among  others  "of  reputation."  Individualities  occur,  such  as  baptism, 
"the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God"  (ch.  4.21);  "consciousness  of  God"  (Greek),  ch.  2. 19,  as  a  motive  fb» 
enduring  sufferings;  "living  hope"  (ch.  1.3);  "an  Inheritance  Incorruptible,  nndeflled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away" 
(ch.  1.  4);  "kiss  of  charity"  (oh.  5. 14).  Christ  Is  viewed  less  In  relation  to  His  past  sufferings  than  as  at  present  exalted 
and  hereafter  to  be  manifested  in  all  His  majesty.  Glory  and  hops  are  prominent  features  in  this  Epistle  (ch.  1. 8),  se 
much  so  that  Weiss  entitles  him  "the  apostle  of  hope."  The  realisation  of  future  bliss  as  near  causes  him  to  regard 
believers  as  but  "strangers"  and  "sojourners"  here.  Chastened  fervour,  deep  humility,  and  ardent  love  appear,  just  as 
we  should  expect  from  one  who  had  been  so  graciously  restored  after  his  grievous  fall.  "  Being  converted,"  he  truly 
does  "strengthen  his  brethren."    His  fervour  shows  Itself  In  often  repeating  the  same  thought  In  similar  words. 

In  some  passages  he  shows  familiarity  with  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  apostle  of  especial  weight  with  the  Jewish 
legalizing  party,  whose  inspiration  he  thus  confirms  (cf.  ch.  1.  6,  7  with  James  1.  2, 3;  1.  24  with  James  1. 10;  2. 1  with 
James  1.21;  4.8  with  James  5.20,  both  quoting  Proverbs  10.12;  6. 5  with  James  4.6,  both  quoting  Proverbs  8.34).  In 
most  ot  these  cases  Old  Testament  quotations  are  the  common  gronnd  of  both.  "Strong  susceptibility  to  outwara 
Impressions,  liveliness  of  feeling,  dexterity  in  handling  subjects,  dispose  natures  like  that  of  Peter  to  repeat  afrecfe 
the  thoughts  of  others."    [Stkiger.] 

The  diction  of  this  Epistle  and  of  his  speeches  in  Acts  Is  very  similar :  an  undes'gned  coincidence,  aud  sc  a  mark 
at  genuineness  (cf.  ch.  2.7  with  Act*  4. 11;  1. 12  with  Acts  5.  82;  2.24  with  Acts  5.80;  10.39;  5. 1  with  Acts  2.  82;  S.  \A;  LH 
wteh  Acts  8.  18 ;  10.  43;  1. 21  with  Acts  3. 15;  10.  40;  4.  5  with  Acts  10.  42;  2.  24  with  Acts  3. 19,  26). 

There  is,  too,  a  recurrence  to  the  language  of  the  Lord  at  the  last  Interview  after  His  resurrection,  recorded  In  Jont 
B.  Ot  "the  Shepherd  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  souls,"  oh.  2.  25;  "Feed  the  flock  of  God,"  "the  chief  Shepherd,"  ch.  5.  2,  4,  with  Jok* 
«  MM7:  "Feed  my  sheep  .        lambs ;"  also  "  Whom  .  .  .  ye  love,"  eh.  1.8;  2.7,  with  John  21. 15-17;  "  Ix.vest  thou  nasf 
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t<od  2  Peter  I.  14,  vltb  John  21. 18, 19.  Wiesingeb  well  says,  "  He  who  In  loving  Impatience  cast  himself  Into  the  am 
vo  meet  the  Lord,  Is  also  the  man  who  most  earnestly  testifies  to  the  hope  of  his  return ;  he  who  dated  his  own  faith 
from  the  sufferings  of  his  Master,  Is  never  weary  In  holding  up  the  suffering  form  of  the  Lord  before  his  reader*  wa 
aomfort  and  stimulate  them;  he  before  whom  the  death  of  a  martyr  is  In  assured  expectation,  Is  the  man  who.  In  tn# 
greatest  variety  of  aspects,  seta  forth  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  consolation,  of  suffering  for  Christ ;  as  a  rock  of  U:< 
Ubnrch  he  grounds  his  readers  against  the  storm  of  present  tribulation  on  the  true  Rock  of  ages." 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ver.  1-25,  Addbbss  to  the  Elected  of  thk  Godhead: 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Living  Hopeto  which  we  abb 
Begotten,  Producing  Joy  amidst  Sufferings:  This 
Salvation  an  Object  of  Deepest  Intebest  to  Proph- 
ets and  to  Angels  :  Its  Costly  Price  a  Motive  to 
Holiness  and  Love,  as  we  are  Born  again  of  the 
Kvbr-abiding  Wokd  of  God.  1.  Peter—  Greek  form  of 
Cephas,  man  of  rock.  an  apostle  of  Jesris  Christ—"  He 
who  preaches  otherwise  than  as  a  messenger  of  Christ,  Is 
not  to  be  heard ;  if  he  preach  as  such,  then  it  is  all  one 
as  If  thou  didst  hear  Christ  speaking  In  thy  presence." 
[Luther.]  to  the  strangers  scattered — lit.,  "sojourners 
Of  the  dispersion ,"  only  in  John  7. 85  and  James  1. 1,  In  New 
Testament,  and  LXX.,  Psalm  147.  2,  "the  outcasts  of 
Israel;"  the  designation  peculiarly  given  to  the  Jew*  In 
their  dispersed  state  throughout  the  world  ever  since  the 
Babylonian  oaptlvity.  These  he,  as  the  apostle  of  the 
elrouinolsion,  primarily  addresses,  but  not  in  the  limited 
temporal  sense  only ;  he  regards  their  temporal  condition 
as  a  shadow  ol  their  spiritual  calling  to  be  stranger*  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,  looking  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as 
their  home.  So  the  Gentile  Christians,  as  the  spiritual 
Israel,  arc  included  secondarily,  as  having  the  same  high 
ealllng.  He  (oh.  1. 14 ;  2. 10 ;  4. 8)  plainly  refers  to  Christian 
Gentiles  (of.  v.  17;  oh.  2.  11).  Christians,  if  they  rightly 
consider  their  calling,  most  never  settle  themselves  here, 
but  feel  themselves  traveller*.  As  the  Jews  in  their  dis- 
persion diffused  through  the  nations  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  God,  preparatory  to  Christ's  first  advent,  so  Chris- 
Hans,  by  their  dispersion  among  the  unconverted,  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  preparatory  to  His  second  ad- 
vent. "  Th«  children  of  God  scattered  abroad"  constitute 
one  whole  in  Christ,  who  "gathers  them  together  In  one," 
now  partially  and  In  Spirit,  hereafter  perfectly  and  vis- 
ibly. "Elect,"  in  the  Greek  order,  comes  before  "strang- 
ers;" elect.  In  relation  to  heaven,  ttranger*,  in  relation  to 
the  earth.  The  election  here  is  that  of  individuals  to 
eternal  life  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  as  the  sequel 
shows.  "While  each  is  certified  of  his  own  election  by 
the  Spirit,  he  receives  uo  assurance  concerning  others, 
aor  are  we  to  be  too  inquisitive  [John  21.21,22];  Peter 
numbers  them  among  the  elect,  as  they  carried  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  regenerated."  [Calvin.]  He 
sails  the  whole  Church  by  the  designation  strictly  belong- 
ing only  to  the  better  portion  of  them.  [Calvin.]  The 
election  to  hearing,  and  that  to  eternal  life,  are  distinct. 
Realization  of  our  election  Is  a  strong  motive  to  holiness. 
The  minister  Invites  all,  yet  does  not  hide  the  truth  that 
In  none  but  the  elect  will  the  preaching  effect  eternal 
blessing.  As  the  chief  fruit  of  exhortations,  and  even  of 
threatenlngs,  redounds  to  "the  elect;"  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  Peter  addresses  them.  Steigeb  translates.  To  "  the 
elect  pilgrims  who  form  the  dispersion  in  Pontus,"  &o. 
The  order  of  the  provinces  Is  that  In  which  they  would  be 
viewed  by  one  writing  from  the  east  from  Babylon  (ch.  6. 
t3>;  from  north-east  southwards  to  Galatia,  south-east  to 
Qappadooia,  then  Asia,  and  back  to  Blthynla,  west  of 
Pontus.  Contrast,  the  order,  Acts  2.  9.  He  now  was  min- 
istering to  those  same  peoples  as  ho  preached  to  on  Pen- 
tecost: "Parthlans,  Modes,  Elamltes,  dwellers  In  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Jndea,"  i.  e.,  the  Jews  now  subject  to  the 
Parthlans,  whose  capital  was  Babylon,  where  he  laboured 
1*  person;  "dwellers  In  Cappadocla,  Pcntus,  Asia,  Phry- 
gia,  Blthynla,"  the  Asiatic  dispersion  derived  from 
Babylon,  whom  he  ministers  to  by  letter,  ».  Fortknow- 
W>»  foreordaining  love  (v.  20),  Inseparable  from  God's 
i*Trehnott>le<tg«,  the  origin  from  whloh,  and  f  attem  aocorti- 
*»£  to  which, el »ct)oa  takes  place  Act*  2.  2U, and  Romans 
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11.  2,  prove  "foreknowledge"  to  be  foreordination.  Uoti  i 
foreknowledge  Is  not  the  perception  of  any  ground  of 
action  out  of  himself;  still  In  it  liberty  ts  comprehended, 
and  all  absolute  constraint  debarred.  [Anselm  in 
Steigeb.]  For  so  the  Son  of  God  was  "foreknown"  (so 
the  Greek  for  "  foreordained,"  v.  20)  to  be  the  sacrificial 
Lamb,  not  against,  or  without  His  will,  but  His  will  rested 
in  the  will  of  the  Father;  this  Includes  self-conscious 
action;  nay,  even  cheerful  acquiescence.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  "know"  include  approval  and  acknowledging  as 
one's  own.  The  Hebrew  marks  the  oneness  of  loving  and 
choosing,  by  having  one  word  for  both,  Bachar  (LXX., 
Greek,  hairetizo).  Peter  descends  from  the  eternal  "elec- 
tion" of  God  through  the  new  birth,  to  the  believer's  "  sano- 
tificatlon,"  that  from  this  he  might  again  raise  them 
through  the  consideration  of  their  new  birth  to  a  "  living 
hope"  of  the  heavenly  "Inheritance"  [Heidegger.]  Th« 
Divine  three  are  Introduced  In  their  respective  functions 
in  redemption,  through — Greek,  "in;"  the  element  in 
which  we  are  elected.  The  "election"  of  God  realized 
and  manifested  Itself  "  in"  their  sanctlncation.  Believers 
are  "sanctified  through  the  offering  of  Christ  once  for 
all"  (Hebrews  10.  10).  "  Thou  must  believe  and  know  that 
thou  art  holy;  not,  however,  through  thine  own  piety, 
but  through  the  blood  of  Christ."  [Luther.]  This  is  the 
true  sanctlncation  of  the  Spirit,  to  obey  the  Gospel,  to 
trust  In  Christ.  [Bullingeb.]  sanctlncation— the  Spirit's 
setting  apart  of  the  saint  as  consecrated  to  God.  The  ex- 
ecution of  God's  choice  (Galatlans  1.  4).  God  the  Father 
gives  ns  salvation  by  gratuitous  election ;  the  Son  earns  it 
by  His  blood-shedding ;  the  Holy  Spirit  applies  the  merit 
of  the  Son  to  the  soul  by  the  Gospel  word.  [Car  vin.]  Cf 
Numbers  6. 24-26,  the  Old  Testament  triple  blessing,  unte 
obedience — the  result  or  end  aimed  at  by  God  as  respeotc 
ns,  the  obedience  which  consists  in  faith,  and  that  whloh 
flows  from  faith;  "obeying  the  truth  through  the  Spirit" 
(v.  22).  Romans  1.  6,  "  obedience  to  the  faith,"  and  obedi 
ence  the  fruit  of  faith,  sprinkling,  &c— not  in  Justifi- 
cation through  the  atonement  once  for  all,  which  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  previous  clauses,  but  (as  the  order  proves) 
the  daily  being  sprinkled  by  Christ'*  blood,  and  *o  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  which  is  the  privilege  of  one  already  Justified 
and  "  walking  in  the  light."  Grace— the  source  of  "  peace." 
be  multiplied— still  further  than  already.  Dan  1  el  4. 1, "  Ye 
have  now  peace  and  grace,  but  still  not  in  perfection; 
therefore,  ye  must  go  on  Increasing  until  the  old  Adam  be 
dead."  [Lutheb.]  3.  He  begins, like  Paul,  in  opening  his 
Epistles  with  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  greatness  of 
the  salvation;  herein  he  looks  forward  (1.)  Into  the  future 
(t>.  3-8);  (2.)  backward  into  the  past  (v.  10-12).  [Alfobd.1 
Blessed  — A  distinct  Greek  word  (eulogetos,  "Blessed 
be")  is  used  of  God,  from  that  used  of  man  (eulogemenos, 
"  Blessed  IS  ").  Father— This  whole  Epistle  accords  with 
the  Lord's  prayer;  "  Father,"  ch.  1.  8, 14, 17,  23;  2.  2;  "Our," 
oh.  1.  4,  end;  "In  heaven,"  ch.  1.  4;  "Hallowed  be  thy 
name,"  ch.  1.  15,  18;  8.  15;  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  ch.  2.  ft; 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  ch.  2.  15;  3.  17;  4.  2,  19;  "dally  bread," 
ch.  5.  7  ;  "  forgiveness  of  sins,"  ch.  4.  8,  1 ;  "  temptation," 
ch.  4.  12 ;  "  dellveranoe,"  ch.  4. 18  [Bengel.]  ;  cf.  ch.  3. 7  anc 
4.  7,  for  allusions  to  prayer.  Barak,  Hebrew  "  bless,"  is  lit. 
to  kneel.  God,  as  the  original  source  of  blessing,  must  be 
blessed  through  all  His  works.  Bbundant-Orwl 
"  much,"  "  full."  That  God's  "  mercy  "  should  reach  us, 
guilty  and  enemies,  proves  its  fulness.  "Mercy"  met  our 
misery;  "grace,"  our  guilt,  begotten  us  again— of  the 
Spirit  by  the  word  (v.  23);  whereas  we  were  children  of 
wrath  naturally,  and  dead  In  sins,  unto — so  that  we  bav» 
lively—  Greek,  "  living."  It  has  life  In  Itself,  gives  life,  an-1 
looks  for  life  as  Its  object.  [De  Wette.]  Living  is  a  fa 
vourlte  expression  of  St.  Peter  (v.  23;  oh.  2.  4.  5).     He  d» 
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lights  In  contemplating  life  overcoming  death  In  the  be- 
liever. Faith  and  love  follow  hope  (v.  8.  21,  22).  "  (Unto)  a 
lively  hope"  is  farther  explained  by  "(To)  an  Inheritance 
.ncorruptlble  .  .  .  fadeth  not  away,"  and  "  (unto)  salva- 
tion .  .  .  ready  to  be  revealed  In  the  last  time."  I  prefer 
with  Bknqei.  and  Stkiokk  to  Join  as  In  Greek,  "Unto  a 
Hope  living  (possessing  life  and  vitality)  through  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ."  Faith,  the  subjective  means  of 
'.be  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  soul.  Is  wrought  by  the 
lame  power  whereby  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
Baptism  Is  an  objective  means  (ch.  3.  21).  Its  moral  fruit 
U  a  new  life.  The  connection  of  our  sonshlp  with  the 
resurrection  appears  also  In  Luke  20.  36;  Acts  13.  33. 
Christ's  resurrection  Is  the  cause  of  ours,  (1.)  as  an  effloient 
tnuse  (1  Corinthians  15.  22) ;  (2.)  as  an  exemplary  cause,  all 
the  saints  being  about  to  rise  after  the  similitude  of  His 
resurrection.  Our  "  hope  "  Is,  Christ  rising  from  the  dead 
bath  ordained  the  power,  and  Is  become  the  pattern  of  the 
believer's  resurrection.  The  soul,  born  again  from  Its  na- 
tural state  into  the  life  of  grace,  Is  after  that  born  again 
Ento  the  life  of  glory.  Matthew  19.  28,  "regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  His  glory ;" 
I4ie  resurrection  of  our  bodies  Is  a  kind  of  coming  out  of 
the  womb  of  the  earth  and  entering  upon  Immortality,  a 
naf.lvity  into  another  life.  [Bishop  Pearson. j  Tbe  four 
Clauses  of  our  salvation  are,  (1.)  the  primary  cause,  God's 
mercy;  (2.)  the  proximate  cause,  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection; (3.)  the  formal  cause,  our  regeneration;  (4.)  the 
final  cause,  our  eternal  bliss.  As  John  Is  the  disciple  of 
love,  so  Paul  of  faith,  and  Peter  of  hope.  Hence,  Peter, 
most  of  all  the  apostles,  urges  the  resurrection  of  Christ; 
an  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  history  and  the 
Epistle,  and  so  a  proof  of  genuineness.  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion was  the  occasion  of  his  own  restoration  by  Christ  after 
his  fall.  4.  To  an  Inheritance— the  object  of  our  "  hope  " 
(t».  3),  which  is  therefore  not  a  dead,  but  a  " living"  hope. 
The  inheritance  is  the  believer's  already  by  title,  being 
actually  assigned  to  him  ;  the  entrance  on  Its  possession 
Is  future,  and  hoped  for  as  a  certainty.  Being  "  begotten 
again  "  as  a  "son,"  he  Is  an  "  heir,"  as  earthly  fathers  be- 
get children  who  shall  inherit  their  goods.  The  inheritance 
,-.t  "salvation"  (v.  5,  9);  "the  grace  to  be  brought  at  the 
revelation  of  Christ "  (v.  13);  "  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away."  Incorruptible — not  having  within  the  germs 
of  death.  Negations  of  the  imperfections  which  meet  us 
on  every  side  here  are  the  chief  means  of  conveying  to  our 
minds  a  conception  of  the  heavenly  things  which  "  have 
mot  entered  Into  the  heart  of  man,"  and  which  we  have 
aot  faculties  now  capable  of  fully  knowing.  Peter,  san- 
guine, impulsive,  and  highly  susceptible  of  outward  Im- 
pressions, was  the  more  likely  to  feel  painfully  the  deep- 
seated  corruption  which,  lurking  under  the  outward 
splendour  of  the  loveliest  of  earthly  things,  dooms  them 
soon  to  rottenness  and  decay,  nndefiled— not  stained  as 
earthly  goods  by  sin,  either  In  the  acquiring,  or  in  the 
using  of  them ;  unsusceptible  of  any  stain.  "The  rich  man 
is  either  a  dishonest  man  himself,  or  the  heir  of  a  dis- 
aonest  man."  [Jerome.]  Even  Israel's  inheritance  was 
tie/lied  by  the  people's  sins.  Defilement  intrudes  even  on 
our  holy  things  now,  whereas  God's  service  ought  to  be 
andefiled.  that  fadeth  not  away— Contrast  v.  24.  Even 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  heavenly  Inheritance,  its 
oloom,  continues  unfading.  "  In  substance  Incorruptible ; 
<n  jmrity  nndefiled;  In  beauty  unfading."  [Alfokd,]  re- 
served— kept  up  (Colosslans  1.  6,  "  laid  up  for  you  in  hea- 
ven," 2  Timothy  4. 8) ;  Oreek  perfect,  expressing  &  fixed  and 
abiding  state,  "  which  has  been  and  Is  reserved."  The  in- 
naritance  Is  in  security,  beyond  risk,  out  of  the  reach  of 
Satan,  though  we  for  whom  It  is  reserved  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  dangers.  Still,  If  we  be  believers,  we  too,  as  well 
aa  the  Inheritance,  are  "  kept "  (the  same  Oreek,  John  17. 
12)  by  Jeans  safely  (v.  5).  In  heaven— Oreek,  "In  the 
heavens,"  where  It  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  plunder- 
ad.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  it  is  now  laid  up  in 
trsw«5»,  it  shall  not  hereafter  be  on  earth  also,  for  you— It 
a  secure  not  only  In  Itself  from  all  misfortune,  but  also 
ioE  all  alienation,  so  that  no  other  can  recei  ve  It  in  your 
'te»d     He  had  said  us  (v.  8),  he  now  turns  his  address  to 


the  elect,  in  order  to  encourage  and  exhort  them.  5.  aepi 
— Oreek,  "  who  are  being  guarded."  He  answers  the  ob- 
jection, Of  what  use  la  it  that  salvation  is  "  reserved  '  for 
us  in  heaven,  aa  In  a  calm  secure  haven,  when  we  are 
tossed  In  the  world  as  on  a  troubled  sea  In  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  wrecks f  [Calvin.]  As  the  Inheritance  is  "kept" 
{v.  4)  safely  for  the  far  distant  "  heirs,"  so  must  they  be 
"  guarded  "  In  their  persons  so  as  to  be  sure  of  reaching  it 
Neither  shall  it  be  wanting  to  them,  nor  they  to  it.  "  W« 
are  guarded  in  the  world  as  our  Inheritance  is  kept  in  heaven.*1 
This  defines  the  "  yon  "  of  v.  4.  The  inheritance,  remem- 
ber, belongs  only  to  those  who  "endure  unto  the  end," 
being  "guarded"  by,  or  in  "the .power  of  God,  through 
faith."  Contrast  Luke  8.  13.  God  Himself  is  our  sole 
guarding  power.  "  It  Is  His  power  which  saves  us  from  our 
enemies.  It  is  His  long-suffering  which  saves  us  from 
ourselves."  [Beniel.j  Jude  1,  "  preserved  in  Christ  Je- 
sus;" Philipplans  1.  6;  4.7,  "keep,"  Oreek,  "guard,"  as 
here.  This  guarding  is  effected,  on  the  part  of  God,  by  His 
"power,"  the  efficient  cause;  on  the  part  of  man,  "through 
faith,"  the  effective  means,  by—  Oreek,  "  in."  The  be- 
liever lives  spiritually  in  God,  and  In  virtue  of  His  power, 
and  God  lives  in  him.  "  In  "  marks  that  the  cause  is  in- 
herent in  the  means,  working  organically  through  them 
with  living  influence,  so  that  tbe  means,  in  so  far  as  the 
cause  works  organically  through  them,  exist  also  in  the 
cause.  The  power  of  God  which  guards  the  believer  is  no 
external  force  working  upon  him  from  without  with  me- 
chanical necessity,  but  the  spiritual  power  of  God  in 
which  he  lives,  and  with  whose  Spirit  he  Is  clothed.  It 
oomes  down  on,  and  then  dwells  In  him,  even  as  he  is  in 
it.  [Steiger.]  Let  none  flatter  himself  he  is  being  guarded 
by  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  if  he  be  not  walking 
by  faith.  Neither  speculative  knowledge  and  reason,  nor 
works  of  seeming  charity,  will  avaU,  severed  from  faith. 
It  is  through  faith  that  salvation  Is  both  received  and 
kept,  unto  salvation — the  final  end  of  the  new  birth. 
"Salvation,"  not  merely  accomplished  for  us  in  title  by 
Christ,  and  made  over  to  us  on  our  believing,  but  actually 
manifested,  and  finally  completed,  ready  to  be  revealed— 
When  Christ  shall  be  revealed,  It  shall  be  revealed.  Tne 
preparations  for  it  are  being  made  now,  and  began  when 
Christ  came:  "All  things  are  now  ready;"  the  salva- 
tion is  already  accomplished,  and  only  walls  the 
Lord's  time  to  be  manifested :  He  "  is  ready  to  Judge." 
last  time— the  last  day,  closing  the  day  of  grace ;  the  day 
of  Judgment,  of  redemption,  of  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
and  of  perdition  of  the  ungodly.  6.  Wherein— In  which 
prospect  of  final  salvation,  greatly  rejoice — "  exult  with 
Joy:"  "are  exuberantly  glad."  Salvation  is  realized  by 
faith  (v.  9)  as  a  thing  so  actually  present  as  to  cause  exult- 
ing Joy  in  spite  of  existing  afflictions,  for  a  season— 
Oreek,  "  for  a  little  time."  If  need  be—"  if  it  be  God's  will 
that  it  should  be  so  "  [ Alfobd],  for  not  all  believers  are 
afflicted.  One  need  not  invite  or  lay  a  cross  on  himself, 
but  only  "take  up"  the  cross  which  God  imposes  ("his 
oross  ").  2  Timothy  3. 12  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  Not 
every  believer,  nor  every  sinner,  is  tried  with  afflictions. 
[ThbophyIjAOT.J  Some  falsely  think  that  notwithstand- 
ing our  forgiveness  in  Christ,  a  kind  of  atonement,  or  ex- 
piation by  suffering,  is  needed,  ye  are  In  heaviness— 
Oreek,  "  ye  were  grieved."  The  "  grieved  "  is  regarded  as 
past,  the  "exulting  Joy"  present.  Because  the  realized 
Joy  of  the  coming  salvation  makes  the  present  grief  seem 
as  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  the  first  shock  of  affliction  ye 
were  grieved,  but  now  by  anticipation  ye  rejoice,  regarding 
the  present  grief  as  past,  through—  Greek,  "in:"  the 
element  in  which  the  grief  has  place,  manifold— many 
and  of  various  kinds  (ch.  4. 12, 13).  temptations—"  trials  " 
testing  your  faith.  T.  Aim  of  the  "temptations."  trial— 
testing,  proving.  That  your  faith  so  proved  "  may  be  found 
(aorlst:  once  for  all,  as  the  result  of  its  being  proved  on  the 
Judgment-day)  unto  (eventuating  in)  praise,"  Ac,  viz.,  the 
praise  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Judge,  than  that  «f  gold— 
rather  "than  gold."  though— "  which  perisheth,  yet  is 
tried  with  fire."  If  gold,  though  perishing  (v.  18),  is  yet 
tried  with  fire  in  order  to  remove  dross  and  test  its  gen 
ulneness.  how  much  more  does   your  faith,  which  snail 
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never  perish,  n*-sd  to  pass  through  a  flery  trial  to  remove 
•whatever  '•  defective,  and  to  test  Its  genuineness  and  full 
value?  glory— "  Honour  "  Is  not  so  strong  as  "glory." 
As  "praise"  Is  in  words,  so  "honoar"  is  in  deeds:  han- 
wary  reward,  appesj-ing—  Translate  as  In  v.  13,  "revela- 
tion." At  Christ's  revelation  shall  take  place  also  the 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God  (Romans  8. 19,  "manifesta- 
tion," Greek,  "revelation;"  1  John  3.2,  Greek,  "mani- 
fested .  .  .  manifested,"  for  "appear  .  .  .  appear").  8. 
not  having  seen,  ye  love— though  in  other  cases  It  is 
knowledge  of  the  person  that  produces  love  to  him.  They 
are  more  "  blessed  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved," than  they  who,  believed  because  they  have  seen. 
On  Peter's  own  love  to  Jesus,  cf.  John  21.  15-17.  Though 
the  apostles  had  seen  Him,  they  now  ceased  to  know  Him 
merely  after  the  flesh.  In  whom — connected  with  "  be- 
lieving :"  the  result  of  which  Is  "  ye  rejoice  "  (Greek,  exult). 
row — in  the  pre$ent  state,  as  contrasted  with  the  future 
state  when  believers  "shall  see  His  face."  unspeakable 
— (1  Corinthians  2.  9.)  full  of  glory—  Greek,  "  glorified." 
A  Joy  now  already  encompassed  with  glory.  The  "  glory  " 
is  partly  In  present  possession,  through  the  presence  of 
Christ,  "  the  Lord  of  glory,"  In  the  soul ;  partly  in  assured 
anticipation.  "The  Christian's,^  Is  bound  up  with  love 
to  Jesus:  Its  ground  is  faith;  it  is  not  therefore  eithar 
self-seeking  or  self-suf&ctent."  [Steigjer.]  9.  Receiving 
—In  sure  anticipation;  "the  end  of  your  faith,"  i. e„  Its 
orownlng  consummation,  finally-completed  "  salvation  " 
CPeter  here  confirms  Paul's  teaching  as  to  justification  by 
faith) :  also  receiving  now  the  title  to  it  and  the  first-fruits 
of  It.  In  the  next  verse  (v.  10)  the  "salvation  "  is  repre- 
sented as  already  present,  whereas  "the  prophets"  had  it 
■ot  as  yet  present.  It  must,  therefore,  in  this  verse,  refer 
to  the  present. :  Deliverance  now  from  a  state  of  wrath :  be- 
lievers even  now  "receive  salvation,"  though  its  full 
"  revelation  "  is  future,  of  .  .  .  souls — The  immortal 
soul  was  what  was  lost,  so  "salvation"  primarily  con- 
cerns the  soul;  the  bodji  shall  share  in  redemption  here- 
after ;  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  saved  already :  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  "receiving  .  .  .  salvation"  is  here  a 
thing  present.  10.  The  magnitude  of  this  "salvation"  is 
proved  by  the  earnestness  with  which  "  prophets  "  and 
•van  "angels"  searched  into  it.  Even  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  this  salvation  has  been  testified  to  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  prophet*— Though  there  is  no  Greek  arti- 
cle, yet  English  Version  Is  right,  "  the  prophets  "  generally 
(including  all  the  Old  Testament  inspired  authors),  as 
"the  angels"  similarly  refer  to  them  in  general.  in- 
quired— perseverlngly  :  so  the  Greek.  Much  more  Is  mani- 
fested to  us  than  by  diligent  Inquiry  and  search  the 
prophets  attained.  Still  it  is  not  said,  they  searched 
•)Ur  It,  but  "concerning  "  (so  the  Greek  for  "of")  it.  They 
were  already  certain  of  the  redemption  being  about  to 
some.  They  did  not  like  us  fully  sec,  but  they  desired  to 
see  the  one  and  the  same  Christ  whom  we  fully  see  in 
spirit.  "As  Simeon  was  anxiously  desiring  previously, 
and  tranquil  In  peace  only  when  he  had  seen  Christ, 
so  all  the  Old  Testament  saints  saw  Christ  only  hidden, 
and  as  It  were  absent — absent  not  In  power  and  grace,  bat 
Inasmuch  as  He  was  not  yet  manifested  in  the  flesh." 
[Calvin.]  The  prophets,  as  private  individuals,  had  to  re- 
flect on  the  hidden  and  far-reaching  sense  of  their  own 
prophecies ;  because  their  words,  as  prophets,  in  their  pub- 
ho  function,  were  not  so  much  their  own  as  the  Spirit's, 
speaking  by  and.  In  them :  thus  Calaphas.  A  striking  tes- 
timony to  verbal  Inspiration;  the  words  which  the  in- 
spired authors  wrote  are  God's  words  expressing  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  which  the  writers  themselves  searched 
into,  to  fathom  the  deep  and  precious  meaning,  even  as 
the  believing  readers  did.  "Searched  "  Implies  that  they 
had  determinate  marks  to  go  by  in  their  search,  the 
grace  that  should  come  nnto  you — viz.,  the  grace  of  the 
New  Testament:  an  earnest  of  "the  grace"  of  perfected 
"  Kalvation  "  "  to  be  brought  at  the  (second)  revelation  of 
111."  Old  Testament  believers  also  possessed  the 
Ki-fcoe  of  God;  they  were  children  of  God,  but  it  was  as 
aftLcUes  in  thslr  nonage,  so  as  to  be  like  servants ;  where- 
at w»  enjoy  til*  full  privileges  of  adult  sons.     11.  what — 


Greek,  "In  reference  to  what,  or  what  manner  of  time." 
What  expresses  the  time  absolutely :  what  was  to  be  th« 
era  of  Messiah's  coming;  "what  manner  of  time;"  what 
events  and  features  should  characterize  the  time  of  His 
coming.  The  "or"  Implies  that  some  of  the  prophets,  If 
they  could  not  as  individuals  discover  the  exact  tint*, 
searched  into  Its  characteristic  features  and  events.  The 
Greek  for  "  time  "  1b  the  season,  the  epoch,  the  fit  time  in 
God's  purposes.  Spirit  of  Christ  ...  in  them— (Acts  IS. 
7,  In  oldest  MSB.,  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus;"  Revelation  19. 10.) 
So  Justin  Martyr  says,  "  Jesus  was  He  who  appeared 
and  communed  with  Moses,  Abraham,  and  the  other  pa- 
triarchs." Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Him  "the 
Prophet  of  prophets,  and  Lord  of  all  the  prophetlcr.l 
spirit."  did  signify—"  did  give  Intimation."  ot-Greek, 
"the  sufferers  (appointed)  unto  Christ,"  or  foretold  in  re- 
gard to  Christ.  "  Christ "  the  anointed  Mediator  whose  suf- 
ferings are  the  price  of  our  "salvation  "  (v.  9, 10),  and  wha 
is  the  channel  of  "  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you." 
the  glory— Greek,  "glories,"  viz.,  of  His  resurrection,  of 
His  ascension,  of  His  Judgment  and  coming  kingdom, 
the  necessary  oonsequence  of  the  sufferings,  that  should 
follow—  Greek,  "after  these  (sufferings),"  ch  3.  liK2;  5. 1. 
Since  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ "  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Christ  is 
God.  It  is  only  because  the  Son  of  God  was  to  become  our 
Christ  that  He  manifested  Himself  and  the  Father 
through  Him  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  Himself,  spak* 
In  the  prophets,  12.  Not  only  was  the  future  revealed  to 
them,  but  this  also,  that  these  revelations  of  the  future 
were  given  them  not  for  themselves,  but  for  our  good  In 
Gospel  times.  This,  so  far  from  disheartening,  only 
quickened  them  in  unselfishly  testifying  in  the  Spirit  for 
the  partial  good  of  their  own  generation  (only  of  be- 
lievers), and  for  the  full  benefit  of  posterity.  Contrast  iu 
Gospel  times,  Revelation  22.  10.  Not  that  their  prophe- 
cies were  unattended  with  spiritual  Instruction  as  to  the 
Redeemer  to  their  own  generation,  but  the  full  light  was 
not  to  be  given  till  Messiah  should  come ;  it  was  well  that 
they  should  have  this  "  revealed"  to  them,  lest  they  should 
be  disheartened  In  not  clearly  discovering  with  all  theil 
inquiry  and  search  the  full  particulars  of  tho  coming 
"salvation."  To  Daniel  (Daniel  9.  25,  26)  the  "time"  was 
revealed.  Our  immense  privileges  are  thus  brought  forth 
by  contrast  with  theirs,  notwithstanding  that  they  had 
the  great  honour  of  Christ's  Spirit  speaking  in  them;  and 
this,  as  an  incentive  to  still  greater  earnestness  on  our 
part  than  even  they  manifested  (v.  13,  &c).  us  —  Ths 
oldest.  M8S.  read  "you,"  as  in  v.  10.  This  verse  implies 
that  we,  Christians,  may  understand  the  prophecies  by 
the  Spirit's  aid  in  their  most  important  part,  viz.,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  already  fulfilled,  with  the  Holy  Ghoss 
sent  down — on  Pentecost.  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  Greek 
preposition  en,  i.  e.,  "in;"  then  translate,  "by."  Tha 
Evangelists  speaking  by  the  Holy  Spirit  were  infallible 
witnesses.  "The  Spirit  of  Christ"  was  in  the  propheta 
also  (v.  11),  but  not  manifestly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church  and  its  first  preachers,  "sent  down  from 
heaven."  How  favoured  are  we  in  being  ministered  to, 
as  to  "salvation,"  by  prophets  and  apostles  alike,  th«i 
latter  now  announcing  the  same  things  as  actually  ful- 
filled which  the  former  foretold,  which  things—  "the 
things  now  reported  unto  you"  by  the  evangelistic 
preachers,  "Christ's  sufferings  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow"  (v.  11, 12).  angels— still  higher  than  "the  proph- 
ets" (v.  10).  Angels  do  not  any  more  than  ourselves  pos- 
sess an  intuitive  knowledge  of  redemption.  "  To  loo* 
into"  in  Greek  is  lit.,  to  bend  over  so  as  to  look  deeply  into  ana 
see  to  the  bottom  of  a  thing.  See  note  on  same  word,  Jamei 
1.  26.  As  the  cherubim  stood  bending  over  the  mercy- 
seat,  the  emblem  of  redemption,  in  the  holiest  place, 
so  the  angels  intently  gaze  upon  and  desire  to  fathom  th« 
depths  of  "the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  Justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels."  Their 
"ministry  to  the  heirs  of  salvation"  naturally  dispusei 
them  to  wish  to  penetrate  this  mystery  as  refleetini 
such  glory  on  the  love,  justice,  wisdom,  and  power  of 
their  and  our  God  and   I/ord.    They  can  know  It  oal! 
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through  Its  manifestation  in  the  Church,  as  they  person- 
lily  have  not  the  direct  share  In  it  that  we  have.  "Angels 
have  only  the  contrast  between  good  and  evil,  without 
the  power  of  conversion  from  sin  to  righteousness:  wlt- 
sesslng  such  conversion  In  the  Church,  they  long  to  pene- 
trate the  knowledge  of  the  means  whereoy  it  is  brought 
about."  [Hofman  in  Auord.]  13.  Wherefore — Seeing 
that  the  prophets  ministered  unto  you  In  these  high  Gos- 
>^»:  privileges  whloh  they  did  not  themselves  fully  share 
though  "searching"  Into  them,  and  seeing  that  even 
angels  "  desire  to  look  Into"  them,  how  earnest  you  ought 
fc>  be  and  watchful  in  respect  to  them !  Bird  up  .  . .  loins 
—  referring  to  Christ's  own  words,  Luke  12.  85;  an  image 
laitcn  from  the  way  in  which  the  Israelites  ate  the  pass- 
aver  with  the  loose  outer  robe  girded  up  about  the  waist 
with  a  girdle,  as  ready  for  a  Journey.  Workmen,  pil- 
grims, runners,  wrestlers,  and  warriors  (all  of  whom  are 
types  of  the  Christians),  so  gird  themselves  up,  both  to 
shorten  the  garment  so  as  not  to  Impede  motion,  and  to 
gird  up  the  body  Itself  so  as  to  be  braced  for  action.  The 
believer  Is  to  have  his  mind  (mental  powers)  collected 
*nd  always  ready  for  Christ's  coming.  "Gather  in  the 
itrength  of  your  spirit."  [Hknsucr.]  Sobriety,  i.  e.,  spir- 
itual self-restraint,  lest  one  be  overcome  by  the  allurements 
of  the  world  and  of  sense,  and  patient  hopeful  waiting  for 
Christ's  revelation,  are  the  true  ways  of  "girding  up  the 
loins  of  the  mind."  to  the  »nd— rather,  "  perfectly,"  so 
that  there  may  be  nothing  deficient  In  your  hope,  no 
easting  away  of  your  confidence.  Still,  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  "end"  mentioned  v.  9.  Hope  so  perfectly 
(Greek  teleios)  as  to  reach  unto  the  end  (telos)  of  your  faith 
and  hope,  vis.,  "the  grace  that  is  being  brought  unto  you 
In  (so  the  Greek)  the  revelation  of  Christ."  As  grace  shall 
then  be  perfected,  so  you  ought  to  hope  perfectly.  "Hope" 
fcs  repeated  from  v.  8.  The  two  appearances  are  but  differ- 
emt  stages  of  the  onb  great  revelation  of  Christ,  com- 
prising the  New  Testament  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  14.  From  sobriety  of  spirit  and  endurance  of  hope  he 
passes  to  obedience,  holiness,  and  reverential  fear.  As — 
Marking  their  present  actual  character  as  "born  again" 
;».  5,  23).  obedient — Greek,  "children  of  obedience:" 
children  to  whom  obedience  is  their  characteristic  and 
ruling  nature,  as  a  child  is  of  the  same  nature  na  the 
mother  and  father.  Contrast  Epheslans  5.  «,  "the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience."  Cf.  v.  17,  "obeying  the  Father" 
whose  "children "  ye  are.  Having  the  obedience  of  faith 
(cf.  v.  22)  and  so  of  practice  (cf,  v.  16,  18).  "Faith  Is  the 
aighest  obedience,  because  discharged  to  the  highest  com - 
aiand."  [Ltjthkr.]  fashioning— The  outward  fashion 
(Greek  schema)  is  fleeting,  and  merely  on  the  surface. 
The  "  form,"  or  conformation  In  the  New  Testament,  is 
something  deeper  and  more  perfect  and  essential,  the 
Cornier  lu*ts  in — which  were  characteristic  of  your  state 
■it  ignorance  of  God:  true  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
fhe  sanctlflcatlon  la  first  described  negatively  (v.  14,  "  not 
fashioning  yourselves,"  Ac;  the  patting  off  the  old  man, 
fcven  in  the  outward  fashion,  as  well  as  in  the  inward  con- 
formation), then  positively  (r.  15,  putting  on  the  new  man, 
ef.  Epheslans  4.  22,  24).  "Lusts"  flow  from  the  original 
birth-sin  (inherited  from  our  first  parents,  who  by  self- 
billed  desire  brought  sin  into  the  world),  the  lust  which, 
*ver  since  man  has  been  alienated  from  God,  seeks  to  fill 
up  with  earthly  things  the  emptiness  of  hiR  being;  the 
•manifold  forms  which  the  mother-lust  assumes  are  called 
in  the  plural  huts.  In  the  regenerate,  as  far  as  the  new 
man  Is  concerned,  which  constitutes  his  truest  self,  "sin" 
ao  longer  exists;  but  In  the  flesh  or  old  man  It  does. 
Hence  arises  the  conflict,  uninterruptedly  maintained 
through  life,  wherein  the  new  man  in  the  main  prevails, 
and  at  la«t  completely.  But  the  natural  man  knows 
«nly  the  combat  of  his  lusts  with  one  another,  or  with 
d»  Law,  without  power  to  conquer  them.  15.  lAt.,  "Hut 
ftrather)  after  the  pattern  of  Him  who  hath  called  you 
iwho*(  characteristic  is  that  He  Is)  holy,  be  (Greek,  be- 
vsms)  je  yourselves  also  ho'.y."  God  is  our  grand  model. 
Rod's  calling  Is  a  frequently-urged  motive  in  Peter's 
Jlplf  ties.  Bvery  one  that  begets,  begets  an  offspring  re- 
<a»<u..i«M   himself.    [KPIPHANIU8.J    "Let  the  acts  of  the 


offspring  indicate  similarity  to  the  Fathei."  [AcattB- 
tike.]  conversation— deportment,  course  of  life:  one's 
way  of  going  about,  as  distinguished  from  one's  Internal 
nature,  to  which  it  must  outwardly  correspond.  Chr'i*. 
tians  are  already  holy  onto  God  by  consecration;  tbej 
must  be  so  also  In  their  outward  walk  and  behaviour  in  all 
respects.  The  outward  must  correspond  to  the  Inward 
man.  10.  Bcripture  Is  the  true  source  of  all  authority  In 
questions  of  doctrine  and  practice.  I3e  ye  .  .  .  for  1  »m 
—It  Is  me  ye  have  to  do  with.  Ye  are  mine.  Therefore 
abstain  from  Gentile  pollutions.  We  are  too  prone 
to  have  respect  unto  men.  [Calvin.]  As  I  am  the 
fountain  of  holiness,  being  holy  In  my  essence,  be  ye 
therefore  zealous  to  be  partakers  of  holiness,  that  ye 
may  be  as  I  also  am.  [Didymtjs.]  God  is  essentially 
holy:  the  creature  is  holy  insofar  as  it  is  sanctified  by 
God.  God,  In  giving  the  command,  is  willing  to  give 
also  the  power  to  obey  it,  viz.,  through  Die  sanctifying  of 
the  Spirit  (t>.  2).  IT.  If— i.e.,  "seeing  that  ye  call  on,"  for 
all  the  regenerate  pray  as  children  of  God,  "  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven."  the  Father— rather,  "Call  upon  a» 
Father  Him  who  without  acceptance  of  persons  (Acts  10. 
84  ;  Romans  2.  11 ;  James  2. 1,  not  accepting  the  Jew  above 
the  Gentile,  2  Chronicles  19.  7;  Luke  20.  21;  properly  said 
of  a  judge  not  biassed  in  Judgment  by  respect  of  persons) 
Judgeth,"  &c.  The  Father  judgelh  by  His  Son,  His  Rep- 
resentative, exercising  His  delegated  authority  (John  5. 
22).  This  marks  the  harmonious  and  complete  unity  of 
the  Trinity,  work— Each  man's  work  Is  on*  complete 
whole,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  particular  work*  of 
each  are  manifestations  of  the  general  character  of  his 
life-work,  whether  It  was  of  faith  ami  love  whereby  alon« 
we  can  please  God  and  escape  condemnation,  pass— 
Greek,  "conduct  yourselves  during."  Knjournlng— tks 
outward  stale  of  the  Jews  In  their  dispersion  is  »r.  em- 
blem of  the  sojowner-llke  state  of  all  believers  m  thLs 
world,  away  from  our  true  Fatherland,  fear—  re veren-- 
tlal,  not  slavish.  He  who  Is  your  Father,  Is  also  your 
Judge — a  thought  which  may  well  inspire  reverential 
fear.  Theophylact  observes,  A  double  fear  is  men- 
tioned In  Scripture:  (1.)  elementary,  causing  one  to  be- 
come serious;  (2.)  perfective:  the  latter  is  here  the  motivii 
by  which  Peter  urges  thorn  as  sous  of  God  to  be  obedient. 
Fear  is  not  here  opposed  to  assurance,  but  to  carnal  secur- 
ity :  fear  producing  vigilant  caution  lest  we  offend  God 
and  backslide.  "Fear  and  hope  flow  from  the  sama 
fountain  :  fear  prevents  us  from  falling  away  from  hope." 
[Ben^ei..]  Though  love  has  no /caw  in  It,  yet  In  our  pres- 
ent state  of  imperfect  love,  it  needs  to  have  fear  going 
alono  wtth  It  as  a  subordinate  principle.  This  fear 
drowns  all  other  fears.  The  believer  fears  God,  and  so 
has  none  else  to  fear.  Not  to  fear  God  is  the  greatest  base- 
ness and  folly.  The  martyrs'  more  than  mere  hum*  n  cour- 
age flowed  from  this.  IS.  Another  motive  to  reve  entiaL 
vigilant  fear  (v.  17)  of  displeasing  God,  the  eonsidt  ratloa 
of  the  costly  price  of  our  redemption  from  sin.  Observe, 
11  is  we  who  are  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not 
heaven.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  not  in  Scripture  said  to 
buy  heaven  for  us:  heaven  is  the  "inheritance"  (t.  4) 
given  to  us  as  sous,  by  the  promise  of  God.  corruptible 
— Cf.  v.  7,  "gold  that  perlsheth,"  '£i.  silver  and  gold— 
Greek,  "or."  (;f.  Peter's  own  words,  Acts  8.  6:  an  unde- 
signed coincidence,  redeemed— Gold  and  silver  being 
liable  to  corruption  themselves,  can  live  no  one  from 
spiritual  and  bodily  death  ;  they  are  therefore  of  too  lictie 
value.  Contrast  v.  19,  Christ's  "precious  blood."  The 
Israelites  were  ransomed  witli  half  a  shekel  each,  whicL 
went  towards  purchasing  the  lamb  for  the  dai.y  sacrifice 
(Exodus  30.12-16;  cf.  Numbers  S.  44-61).  But  the  Lanth 
who  redeems  the  spiritual  Israelites  does  so  "without 
money  or  price."  Devoted  by  sin  to  the  justice  of  Cod, 
the  Church  of  the  first-born  is  redeemed  from  sin  and 
the  curse  with  Christ's  precious  blood  ^Matthew  20.  24;  i 
Timothy  2.  6;  Titus  2.  14  ;  Reveial.ion5.it).  In  alt  their- 
passages  there  is  the  idea  of  substitution,  the  giving  of  one 
for  another  by  way  of  a  ransom  or  equivalent,  M»>n  )« 
"sold  under  sin"  as  a  slave;  shut  up  under  conuanuMV 
tlon  and  the  curse.    The  ransom  was.  therefore,  p»td  u 
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(be  rigriteously-lncensed  Judge    and  was  accepted  as  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  for  oar  sin  by  Qod,  inasmuch  as  It 
was  Hit!  own  love  as  well  as  righteousness  which  ap- 
pointed It.    An  Israelite  sold  as  a  bond-servant  for  debt 
might  be  redeemed  by  one  of  his  brethren.    As,  therefore, 
we  could    not    redeem   ourselves,    Christ    assumed    our 
nature  in  order  to  become  our  nearest  of  kin  and  brother, 
tnd  so  our  God  or  Redeemer.    Holiness  is  the  natural 
fruit  of  redemption  "from  our  vain  conversation;"  for 
He  by  whom  we  are  redeemed  is  also  He  for  whom  we 
we  redeemed.    "Without  the  righteous  abolition  of  the 
oume,  either  there  could   be  found   no  deliverance,  or, 
what  Is  Impossible,  the  grace  and  righteousness  of  God 
must  have  oome  in  collision"  [Stkiqkk];  but  now,  Christ 
ba-r  ng  borne  the  ourse  of  our  sin,  frees  from  it  those  who 
*re  made  God's  children  by   His  Kplrlt.    vain — self-de- 
ceiving, unreal,  and  unprofitable  :  promising  good  which 
it  does  not  perform.    Cf.  as  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  14.  15; 
Romans  1.  21 ;  Epheslans  4. 17  ;  as  to  human  philosophers, 
1  Corinthians  3.  20;  as  to  the  disobedient  Jews,  Jeremiah 
i.  14.    eonversatlon— course  of  life.    To  know   what  our 
■In  is  we  must  know  what  It  cost,    received  by  tradition 
froui    four    fathers — The    Jews'    traditions.     "  Human 
piety  is  a  vain  blasphemy,  and  the  greatest  sin  that  a 
man  can  commit"  [Luthek].    There  is  only  one  Father 
to  be  Imitated,  v.  17;   cf.  Matthew  23.  9,  the  same  antithe- 
sis. [Behoel.]    19.  precious — of  inestimable  value.    The 
Greek  order  is,  "With  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  with- 
out blemish  (in  itself)  and  without  spot  (contracted  by  con- 
tact with  others),  [even  the  blood]  of  Christ."    Though  very 
man,  He  remained  pure  in  Himself  ("  without  blemish"), 
and  uninfected  by  any  Impression  of  sin  from  without 
("without  spot"),  whioh    would  have  unfitted   Him  for 
being  our  atoning  Redeemer:  so  the  passover  lamb,  and 
every  sacrificial  victim ;  so  too,  the  Church,  the  Bride,  by 
her  union  with  Him,    As  Israel's  redemption  from  Egypt 
required  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  so  our  redemp- 
tion from  sin  and  the  curse  required  the  blood  of  Christ; 
"  foreordained"    (v.  20)    from    eternity,   as   the  passover 
lamb  was  taken  up  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.    20. 
God's  eternal  foreordlnation  of  Christ's  redeeming  sacri- 
fice, and  completion  of  it  in  these  last  limes  for  us,  are  an 
additional  obligation  on  us  to  our  maintaining  a  holy 
walk,  considering  how  great  things  have  been  thus  done 
for  us.    Peter's  language  in  the  history  corresponds  with 
this  here:    an    undesigned    coincidence   and    mark    of 
genuineness.    Redemption  was  no  afterthought,  or  rem- 
edy of  an  unforeseen  evil,  devised  at  the  time  of   Its 
arising.     God's  foreordaining   of   the    Redeemer    refutes 
the  slander  that,  on  the  Christian  theory,  there    Is   a 
period  of  4000  years  of  nothing  but  an    Incensed  God. 
God  chose  us  in  Christ   before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
uutnlftwt — In  His  Incarnation  In  the  fulness  of  the  time. 
He  existed  from  eternity  before  He  was  manifested.    In 
them*    Uet    times— 1    Corinthians    10.   II,   "  the   ends   of 
the  world."    This  last  dispensation,  made  up  of  "  times" 
marked    by    great  changes,  but   still    retaining  a   gen- 
eral   unity,    stretches    from    Christ's    ascension    to    His 
eoming  to  Judgment.    81.  by  hliu — Cf.  "the  faith  which 
Is  by  Him,"   Acts  3.  18.     Through  Christ:  His  Spirit,  ob- 
tained for  us  in    His    resurrection    and    ascension,  en- 
abling us  to  believe.    This  verse   excludes  all   who   do 
not  "  by  Him  believe  in  God,"  and  includes  all  of  every 
age    and  clime    that    do.     Lit.,   "are   believers    in    God." 
To  believe  in  (Greek  eis)  God  expresses  an  internal  trust: 
"by  believing  to  love  God,  going  into  Him,  and  cleaving 
to  Him,  incorporated  into  His  members.    By  this  fult.h 
the  ungodly  Is  Justified,  so  that  thenceforth  faith  Itself 
begins  to  work  by  love."    [P.  Lombard. J    To  believe  on 
(Greek  epi,  or  dative  case)  Gtxl,  expresses  the  confidence, 
which  grounds  Itself  on  God,  reposing  on  Him.    "Faith 
M  (Greek  en)  His  blood"    (Romans  3.  25)    Implies    that 
His  blood  Is  the  element  in  whicli  faith  has  Its  proper 
and  abiding  ""ace.    Cf.  with  this  verse,  Acts  20.  21,  "Re- 
pentance to*--»rd  (Greek  eis,  'Into,'  turning  towards  and 
yokpjj    into-,    .iod   and    faith    toward    (Greek   eis,    'Into') 
r\rl*t ,'     where,   as   there   is   but   one   article   to    both 
•crpentance"  and    "faith,"    the    two   are    inseparably 


Joined  as  together  forming  one  tratn ;  where  repent- 
ance Is,  there  faith  Is;  when  one  knows  God  the  Father 
spiritually,  then  he  must  know  the  Son  by  whom  alone 
we  can  come  to  the  Father.  In  Christ  we  have  life :  if  we 
have  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  we  have  not  God.  The 
only  living  way  to  God  Is  through  Christ  and  His  sacri- 
fice, that  raised  him— The  raising  of  Jesus  by  God  is 
the  special  ground  of  our  "believing:"  (1.)  because  by  It 
God  declared  openly  His  acceptance  of  Him  as  our  right- 
eous substitute;  (2.)  because  by  it  and  His  glorification 
He  received  power,  viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  impart  to  Hla 
elect  "  faith :"  the  same  power  enabling  us  to  believe  aa 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.  Our  faith  must  not  only  be  is 
Christ,  but  Brand  through  Christ.  "Since  In  Christ's 
resurrection  and  consequent  dominion  our  safety  la 
grounded,  there  'faith*  and  'hope'  And  their  stay."  [Cai«- 
VIN.J  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  In  God — the 
object  and  effect  of  God's  raising  Christ.  He  states  what 
was  the  actual  result  and  fact,  not  an  exhortation,  except 
indirectly.  Your  faith  flows  from  His  resurrection ;  your 
Ivope  from  God's  having  "  given  Him  glory"  (cf.  v.  11,  "  glo- 
ries"). Remember  God's  having  raised  and  glorified  Jesuc 
as  the  anchor  of  your  faith  and  hope  In  God,  and  so  keep 
alive  these  graces.  Apart  from  Christ  we  could  have  only 
feared,  not  believed  and  hoped  In  God.  Cf.  v.  3,  7-9,  IS,  on 
hope  in  connection  with  faith;  love  Is  Introduced  In  v.  22. 

32.  purified  ...  In  obeying  the  truth— Greek,  "In  yovt 
(or  the)  obedience  of  (<.  e.,  to)  the  truth"  (the  Gospel  way  of 
salvation),  (.  e.,  In  the  fact  of  your  believing.  Faith  purifies 
the  heart  as  giving  it  the  only  pure  motive,  love  to  God 
(Acts  15.  9;  Romans  I.  5,  "obedience  to  the  faith"). 
through  the  Spirit— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  The 
Holy  Spirit  Is  the  purifier  by  bestowing  the  obedience  of 
faith  (v.  2;  1  Corinthians  12.  3).  unto— with  a  view  to:  the 
proper  result  of  the  purifying  of  your  hearts  by  faith. 
"  For  what  end  must  we  lead  a  chaste  life?  That  we  may 
thereby  be  saved?  No:  but  for  this,  that  we  may  serve 
our  neighbour."  [Luther.]  unfeigned— Ch.  2. 1,  2,  "  lay- 
ing aside  .  .  .  hypocrisies  .  .  .  sincere."  love  of  taw 
brethren — i.  e.,  of  Christians.  Brotherly  love  is  dls.'lnc 
from  common  love.  "  The  Christian  loves  primarily  thoev 
in  Christ;  secondarily,  all  who  might  be  in  Christ,  vit-. 
all  men,  as  Christ  as  man  died  for  all,  and  as  he  hope.- 
that  they,  too,  may  become  his  Christian  brethren.' 
[Steioer.]  Benoel  remarks  that  as  here,  so  in  2  Peter  L 
5-7,  "  brotherly  love"  is  preceded  by  the  purifying  graces, 
"faith,  knowledge,  and  godliness,"  Ac.  Love  to  the 
brethren  is  the  evidence  of  our  regeneration  and  justi- 
fication by  faith,  love  one  another— When  the  purifying 
by  faith  into  love  of  the  brethren  has  formed  the  habit,  then 
the  act  follows,  so  that  the  "  love"  is  at  once  habit  and  act. 
with  a  pure  heart— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "(love)  from 
the  heart."  fervently—  Greek,  "Intensely:"  with  all  the 
powers  on  the  stretch  (ch.  4.  8).     "Instantly"  (Acts  26.  7). 

33.  Christian  brotherhood  flows  from  our  new  birth  of  an 
Imperishable  seed,  the  abiding  word  of  God.  This  is  the 
consideration  urged  here  to  lead  us  to  exercise  brotherly 
love.  As  natural  relationship  gives  rise  to  natural  affec- 
tion, so  spiritual  relationship  gives  rise  to  spiritual,  and 
therefore  abiding  love,  even  as  the  seed  from  which  It 
springs  is  abiding,  not  transitory  as  eartbly  things,  of 
.  .  .  of  .  .  .  by— "The  word  of  God"  is  not  the  material 
of  the  spiritual  new  birth,  but  its  mean  or  medium.  By 
means  of  the  word  the  man  receives  the  Incorruptible 
seed  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  one  "born  again:" 
John  3.  3-5,  "Born  of  water  and  the  Spirit:"  where  there 
being  but  one  Greek  article  to  the  two  nouns,  the  close 
connection  of  the  sign  and  the  grace,  or  new  birth  signi- 
fied, Is  Implied.  The  word  is  the  remote  and  anterior  In- 
strument; baptism,  the  proximate  and  sacramental  In- 
strument. The  word  Is  the  Instrument  In  relation  to  the 
individual;  baptism,  In  relation  to  the  Church  as  a  so* 
ciety  (James  1.  18).  We  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  ye* 
not  without  the  use  of  means,  but  oy  the  wotd  of  God, 
The  word  la  not  the  begetting  principle  itself,  but  only 
that  by  which  It  works:  the  vehicle  of  the  mysterious 
germinating  powei.  [Alford.]  which  llveth  and 
Hbldetb    **r  ever— It  is  because  the  Spirit  of  tfot   iwv 
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tympanies  it  that  the  word  carries  la  it  the  germ  of  life. 
Vney  who  are  bo  born  again  'ive  and  abide /or  ever,  in  con* 
treat  to  those  who  sow  to  tue  flesh.  "The  Gospel  bean 
Incorruptible  fruits,  not  dead  works,  because  it  is  itself 
Incorruptible."  [Bkngel.]  The  word  is  an  eternal  Di- 
vtne  power.  For  though  the  voice  or  speech  vanishes, 
ihere  still  remains  the  kernel,  the  truth  comprehended 
in  the  voice.  This  sinks  into  the  heart  and  Is  living;  yea, 
it  is  rod  Himself.  80  God  to  Moses.  Exodus  4.  12,  "  I  will 
5©  w.th  thy  mouth."    [Lutheb.]    The  life  is  In  God,  yet 

:  s  communicated  to  us  through  the  word.  "The  Gospel 
shall  never  oease,  though  its  ministry  shall."  [Calov.J 
The  abiding  resurrection  glory  is  always  connected  with 
ov:r  regeneration  by  the  8pirit.  Regeneration  beginning 
with  renewing  man's  soul  at  the  resurrection,  passes  on 
to  the  body,  then  to  the  whole  world  of  nature.  24. 
iHcriptare  proof  that  the  word  of  God  lives  for  ever,  in 
contrast  to  man's  natural  frailty.  If  ye  were  born  again 
of  flesh,  corruptible  seed,  ye  must  also  perish  again  as  the 
grass;  but  now  that  from  which  you  have  derived  life  re- 
mains eternally,  and  so  also  will  render  you  eternal. 
flesh— man  In  his  mere  earthly  nature,  as— Omitted  in 
tome  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  man— The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"of  It"  (<.«.,  of  the  flesh).  "The  glory"  is  the  wisdom, 
strength,  riches,  learning,  honour,  beauty, art,  virtue,  and 
righteousness  of  the  watcbal  man  (expressed  by  "  flesh"), 
which  all  are  transitory  (John  3.  6),  not  of  man  (as  Eng- 
lish Version  reads)  absolutely,  for  the  glory  of  wan,  in  his 
Irue  ideal  realized  in  the  believer,  is  eternal,  wtthereth 
—Greek  aorlst:  lit.,  "  withered,"  ».  e.,  Is  withered  as  a  thing 
erf  the  past.  So  also  the  Greek  for  "falleth"  is  "/ell 
away,"  i.  e.,  is  fallen  away:  it  no  sooner  Is  than  it  is  gone, 
thereof— Omitted  in  the  best  MSS.  and  versions.  "The 
grass"  is  the  flesh:  "  the  flower"  its  glory.  35.  (Psalm  119. 
88.)  this  is  the  word  .  .  .  preached  unto  you — That  is 
eternal  which  is  born  of  incorruptible  seed  (v.  24):  but  ye 
have  received  the  incorruptible  seed,  the  word  (v.  25); 
therefore  ye  are  born  for  eternity,  and  so  are  bound  now 
«o  live  for  eternity  (v.  22,  23).  Ye  have  not  far  to  look  for 
j±e  word ;  It  is  among  you,  even  the  joyful  Gospel  mes- 
sage which  we  preach.  Doubt  not  that  the  Gospel 
preached  to  you  by  our  brother  Paul,  and  which  ye  have 
embraced,  is  the  eternal  truth.  Thus  the  oneness  of 
Paul  and  Peter's  creed  appears.  See  my  Introduction, 
uhowlng  Peter  addresses  some  of  the  same  churches  as 
Paul  laboured  amon^  and  wrote  to. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-25.  Exhortations:  To  guileless  feeding  on  the 
word  by  the  sense  of  ineir  privileges  as  new-born  babes, 
living  stones  in  the  spiritual  temple  built  on  Christ 
the  chief  corner-stone,  and  royal  priests,  in  contrast  to 
their  former  state :  also  to  abstinence  from  fleshly  lusts, 
and  to  walk  worthily  in  all  relations  of  life,  so  that  the 
world  without  whioh  opposes  them  may  be  constrained 
»o  glorify  God  In  seeing  their  good  works.  Christ,  the 
grand  pattern  to  follow  In  patience  under  suffering  for 
well-doing.  1.  laying  aside — once  for  all:  so  the  Greek 
»orist  expresses,  as  a  garment  put  off.  The  exhortation 
applies  to  Christians  alone,  for  in  none  else  is  the  new  na- 
ture existing  which,  as  "the  Inward  man"  (Ephesians  3. 
W>,  can  cast  off  the  old  as  an  outward  thing,  so  that  the 
Christian,  through  the  continual  renewal  of  his  inward 
man,  can  also  exhibit  himself  externally  as  a  new  man. 
But  to  unbelievers  the  demand  is  addressed,  that  in- 
wardly, in  regard  to  the  nous  (mind),  they  must  become 
changed,  meta-noeisthai  (re-pent).  [Steigek.]  The  "there- 
fore" resumes  the  exhortation  begun  in  ch.  1.  22.  Seeing 
that  ye  are  born  again  of  an  incorruptible  seed,  be  not 
again  entangled  in  evil,  which  "  has  no  substantial  being, 
but  is  an  acting  in  contrariety  to  the  being  formed  in  us." 
[THBOPH'rXACT.]  "  Malice,"  Ac,  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  "love  of  the  brethren,"  unto  which  ye  have 
"  purifled  your  souls"  (ch.  L  22).  The  vices  here  are  those 
trhioh  offend  against  tne  brotherly  love  Inculcated 
above.  Each  succeeding  one  springs  out  of  that  which 
immediately  precedes,  SO  as  to  form  a  genealogy  of  the  sins 


against  love.  Ovrt  ♦»'  malice  springs  guile;  out  01  gnu* 
hypocrisies  (pretenu.ng  to  be  what  we  are  not.  and  noi 
showing  what  we  really  are;  the  opposite  of  'love  un- 
feigned," and  "without  dissimulation");  out  of  hypoo- 
risies,  envies  of  those  to  whom  we  think  ourselves  oblige*. 
to  play  the  hypocrite;  out  of  envies,  evil- speaking,  mali- 
cious, envious  detraction  of  others.  Guile  is  the  permanent 
disposition  ;  hypocrisies  the  acts  flowing  from  it.  The  guile- 
less knows  no  envy.  Cf.  v. 2,  "sincere,"  Greek,  "guileless." 
"Malice  delights  in  another's  hurt;  envy  pines  at  another* 
good;  guile  Imparts  duplicity  to  the  heart;  hypocrisy 
(flattery)  Imparts  duplicity  to  the  tongue;  evil-speaking* 
wound  the  character  of  another."  [Augustine.]  a.  new- 
born babes— altogether  without  "guile"  {v.  1).  As  long 
as  we  are  here  we  are  "babes,"  in  a  specially  tender  rela 
tion  to  God  (Isaiah  40.11).  The  childlike  spirit  Is  lndiM- 
pensable  If  we  would  enter  heaven.  "Milk"  is  here  uoi 
elementary  truths  in  contradistinction  to  more  advanced 
Christian  truths,  as  in  1  Corinthians  3. 2 ;  Hebrews  5. 12, 13 ; 
but  In  contrast  to  "guile,  hypocrisies,"  &c.  (v.  1);  the  sim- 
plicity of  Ctiristian  doctrine  in  general  to  the  childlike 
spirit.  The  same  "  word  of  grace"  which  is  the  Instru- 
ment in  regeneration,  is  the  instrument  also  of  building 
up.  "The  mother  of  the  child  is  also  its  natural  nurse." 
[Steigeb.]  The  babe,  instead  of  chemically  analyzing, 
instinctively  desires  and  feeds  on  the  milk;  so  our  part 
Is  not  self-sufficient  rationalizing  and  questioning,  but 
s'mply  receiving  the  truth  in  the  love  oi  it  (Matthew  11. 
25).  desire—  Greek,  "  have  a  yearning  desire  for,"  or  "  long- 
ing after,"  a  natural  Impulse  to  the  regenerate,  "for  as  no 
one  needs  to  teach  new-born  babes  what  food  to  take, 
knowing  instinctively  that  a  table  is  provided  for  them 
In  their  mother's  breast,"  so  the  believer  of  himself 
thirsts  after  the  word  of  God  (Psalm  119).  Cf.  Tatius'  lan- 
guage as  to  Achilles,  of  the  word— Not  as  Alford, 
"spiritual,"  nor  "reasonable,"  as  English  Version  in  Ro- 
mans 12.  1.  The  Greek  logos  in  Scripture  is  not  used  of  the 
reason,  or  mind,  but  of  the  word;  the  preceding  context 
requires  that  the  word  should  be  meant  here;  the  adjective 
logikos  follows  the  meaning  of  the  noun  logos,  "  word." 
James  1. 21,  "Lay  apart  all  fllthiness,  &c,  and  receive  with 
meekness  the  engrafted  word,"  Is  exactly  parallel,  and 
confirms  English  Version  here,  sincere—  Gree k,  "guile- 
less." Cf.  v.  1,  "laying  aside  guile."  Ikkn^kus  says  of 
heretics,  They  mix  chalk  with  the  milk.  The  article 
"the,"  implies  that  besides  the  well-known  pure  milk,  tht 
Gospel,  there  is  no  other  pure,  unadulterated  doctrine;  it 
alone  can  make  us  guileless  (v.  1).  grew— The  oldest  MSS. 
and  versions  read,  "grow  unto  salvation."  Being  born 
again  unto  salvation,  we  are  also  to  grow  unto  salvation, 
The  end  to  which  growth  leads  is  perfected  salvation. 
"Growth  is  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  that,  not  only 
rescue  from  destruction,  but  positive  blessedness,  which 
is  implied  in  salvation."  [ALFOBD.]  thereby—  Greek,  "m 
it ;"  fed  onit;  in  its  strength  (Acts  11. 14).  "  The  word  is  to 
be  desired  with  appetite  as  the  cause  of  life,  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  hearing,  to  be  chewed  as  cud  Is  by  rumi- 
nation with  the  understanding,  and  to  be  digested  by 
faith."  [Tebtullian.]  3.  Peter  alludes  to  Psalm  34.  8. 
The  first  tastes  of  God's  goodness  are  afterwards  followed 
by  fuller  and  happier  experiences.  A  taste  whets  the 
appetite.  [Benqel.]  gracious  —  Greek,  "good,"  benig- 
nant, kind ;  as  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ, "  the  Lord" 
(v.  4),  we  who  are  born  again  ought  so  to  be  good  and  kind 
to  the  brethren  (ch.  1.  22).  "Whosoever  has  not  tasted  the 
word  to  him  it  is  not  sweet;  it  has  not  reached  the  heart; 
but  to  them  who  have  experienced  it,  who  with  the  heart 
believe,  'Christ  has  been  sent  /or  me  and  is  become  my 
own;  my  miseries  are  His,  and  His  li/e  mine,'  It  tastes 
sweet."  [LUTHEB.]  4.  coming — drawing  near  (same  Greek 
as  here,  Hebrews  10.  22)  by  faith  continually;  present 
tense :  not  having  come  once  for  all  at  conversion,  atone 
—Peter  (».  «.,  a  ttone,  named  so  by  Christ)  desires  that  ah 
similarly  should  be  living  stones  built  on  Christ,  the 
true  foundation-stone;  cf.  his  speech  in  Acts  4. 11  An 
undesigned  coincidence  and  mark  of  genuineness.  The 
Spirit  foreseeing  the  Romanist  perversion  of  Matthew  It 
18  (ct  16,  "Son  of  the  Living  God,"  which  oolnoldes  wU' 
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41*  language  here, "  the  uvma  stone"),  pi  esciently  makes 
Peter  himself  to  refute  It.  He  herein  confirms  Paul's 
teaching.  Omit  the  as  unto  of  Englixh  Versunx.  Christ  is 
positively  termed  the  "living  stone;''  living,  as  having  life 
In  Himself  from  the  beginning,  and  as  raised  from  the 
dead  to  live  evermore  (Revelation  1. 18)  after  His  rejection 
by  men,  and  so  the  source  of  life  to  us.  Like  no  earthly 
•tKvfc,  He  lives  and  gives  life.  Cf.  1  Corinthians  10.  4,  and 
the  type,  Exodus  17.6;  Numbers  20.  11.  disallowed— re- 
jected, reprobated;  referred  to  also  by  Christ  Himself; 
also  by  Paul ;  cf.  the  kindred  prophecies,  Isaiah  8. 14;  Luke 
2.  34.  chosen  of  Uod— lit.,  "  with  (or  in  tlie  pretence  and 
judgment  of)  Goa  elect,"  or  chosen  out  (v.  6).  Many  are 
alienated  from  the  Gospel,  because  It  is  not  everywhere 
in  favour,  but  is  on  the  contrary  rejected  by  most  men. 
Peter  answers  that,  though  rejected  by  men,  Christ  Is 
peculiarly  the  stone  of  salvation  honoured  by  God,  first 
so  designated  by  Jacob  in  his  deathbed  prophecy.  5. 
Y*  also,  as  lively  stones— partaking  of  the  name  and  life 
whioh  is  In  "thj  living  stone"  (v.  4;  1  Corinthians  3. 11). 
Many  names  which  belong  to  Christ  In  the  singular  are 
assigned  to  Christians  in  the  plural.  He  Is  "the  Son," 
"  High  Priest,"  "  King,"  "  Lamb ;"  they, "  sons,"  "  priests," 
"kings,"  "sheep,"  "lambs."  So  the  Shnlamlte  called 
from  Solomon.  [Bengei*]  are  built  up—  Qreek,  "are 
being  built  up,"  as  in  Ephesians  2.  22.  Not  as  Alfobd, 
"  Be  ye  built  up."  Peter  grounds  his  exhortations,  v.  2, 
11,  Ac.,  on  their  conscious  sense  of  their  high  privileges 
ao  living  stones  in  the  course  of  being  built  up  into  a  spiritual 
house  (i.  •.,  "  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit").  priesthood- 
Christians  are  at  once  the  spiritual  temple  and  the  priests 
of  the  temple:  There  are  two  Greek  words  for  "temple;" 
hierxm  (the  sacred  place),  the  whole  building,  including  the 
courts  wherein  the  sacrifice  was  killed;  and  naos  (the  dwell- 
ing, viz.,  of  God),  the  inner  shrine  wherein  God  peculiarly 
manifested  Himself,  and  where,  in  the  holiest  place,  the 
blood  of  the  slain  sacrifice  was  presented  before  Him.  All 
believers  alike,  and  not  merely  ministers,  are  now  the 
dwelling  of  God  (and  are  called  the  naos  Greek,  not  the 
hieron)  and  priest*  unto  God  (Revelation  1.  6).  The  min- 
ister is  not,  like  the  Jewish  priest  (Greek  hiereus),  admitted 
nearer  to  God  than  the  people,  but  merely  for  order's 
sake  leads  the  spiritual  services  of  the  people.  Priest  is 
the  abbreviation  of  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England 
Prayer  Book,  not  corresponding  to  the  Aaronic  priest 
{hiereus,  who  offered  literal  sacrifices).  Christ  is  the 
only  literal  hiereus-priest  in  the  New  Testament 
through  whom  alone  we  may  always  draw  near  to  God. 
Cf.  ».  9,  "a  royal  priesthood,"  i.  e.,  a  body  of  priest- 
kings,  such  as  was  Melchisedec.  The  Spirit  never,  in 
New  Testament,  gives  the  name  hiereus,  or  sacerdotal 
priest,  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  holy— consecrated 
to  God.  spiritual  sacrifices — not  the  literal  one  of  the 
mass,  as  the  Romish  self-styled  disciples  of  Peter  teach. 
Cl.  Isaiah  66. 7,  which  cf.  with  "  acceptable  to  God"  here :  19. 
21;  Psalm  4.5;  50.14;  51.17,19;  Hosea  14.2;  Phllippians  4. 
la.  "Among  spiritual  sacrifices  the  first  place  belongs  to 
the  general  oblation  of  ourselves.  For  never  can  we  offer 
anything  to  God  until  we  have  offered  ourselves  [2  Corin- 
thians 8.  5]  in  sacrifice  to  Him.  There  follow  afterwards 
prayers,  giving  of  thanks,  alms-deeds,  and  all  exercises  of 
piety"  [Calvin.]  Christian  houses  of  worship  are  never 
called  temples,  because  the  temple  was  a  place  for  sacrifice, 
which  has  no  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation;  the 
Christian  temple  is  the  congregation  of  spiritual  wor- 
shippers. The  synagogue  (where  reading  of  Scripture  and 
prayer  constituted  the  worship)  was  the  model  of  the 
Christian  house  of  worship  (cf.  Note,  James  2.2,  Greek, 
"synagogue;"  Acts  15.21).  Our  sacrifices  are  those  of 
prayer,  praise,  auil  self-denying  services  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  (v.  9,  end),  by  Jesus  Christ— as  our  mediating  High 
Priest  before  God.  Connect  these  words  with  "  offer  up," 
'.  Tirist  is  both  precious  Himself  and  makes  us  accepted. 
'Bkkgkl.1  As  tbe  temple,  so  also  the  priesthood,  is  built 
on  Christ.  (i>.  4,  5).  [Beza.J  Imperfect  as  are  our  services, 
we  are  not  with  unbelieving  timidity,  which  is  close  akin 
to  refined  self-righteousness,  to  doubt  their  acceptance 
THSiiCdH  Christ.     After  extolling  the  digr.    v  of  <"">iris- 
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tians  he  goes  back  to  Christ  as  tne  sole  source  of  it.  *■ 
Wherefore  also— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Because  that.' 
The  statement  above  is  so  "because  it  is  contained  in 
Scripture."  Be>.old— Calling  attention  to  the  glorious 
announcement  of  His  eternal  counsel,  elect — So  also  be- 
lievers (v.  9,  "  chosen,"  Greek,  "  elect  generation"),  pre- 
cious—In  Hebrew,  Isaiah  28.16,  "a  corner-stone  of  pr>> 
clousness."  See  all  my  Note  there.  So  in  v.  7,  Christ  Is 
said  to  be,  to  believers,  "precious,"  Greek,  "pkea:m)1"«- 
NESS."  confounded  —  Same  Greek  as  in  Romans  9.  fc 
(Peter  here  as  elsewhere  confirming  Paul's  teaching,  ivnt 
Introduction,  also  Romans  10.11),  "ashamed."  In  Isals.fi 
28. 16,  "  make  haste,"  i.  e.,  flee  in  sudden  panic,  covered 
with  the  shame  of  confounded  hopes.  7.  Application  of 
the  Scripture  Just  quoted  first  to  the  believer,  then  to  th* 
unbeliever.  On  the  opposite  effects  of  the  same  Gospal 
on  different  classes,  cf.  John  9.  39;  2  Corinthians  2. 15, 16. 
precious—  Gree k,  "the  preciousness"  (v. 6;.  To  you  be- 
lievers belongs  the  preciousness  of  Christ  just  mentioned 
disobedient— to  the  faith,  and  so  disobedient  in  practice 
the  stone  which,  Ac,  head  of  .  .  .  corner— <P«alin  118. 
22).  Those  who  rejected  the  Stone  were  all  the  while  ic 
spite  of  themselves  unconsciously  contributing  to  its  be- 
coming Head  of  the  corner.  The  same  magnet  has  tw»> 
poles,  the  one  repulsive,  the  other  attractive;  so  the  Gos- 
pel has  opposite  effects  on  believers  and  unbeliever*  re- 
spectively. 8.  stone  of  stumbling,  Ac — Quoted  froaa 
Isaiah  8.14.  Not  merely  they  stv.mbled.  In  that  their  prej- 
udices were  offended;  but  their  stumbling  implies  the 
judicial  punishment  of  their  reception  of  Messiah;  they 
hurt  themselves  in  stumbling  over  the  corner-stone,  a* 
"stumble"  means  in  Jeremiah  13. 16;  Daniel  11. 19.  at  the 
word—  rather  Join  "being  disobedient  to  the  word:"  so 
ch.  3.1;  4.17.  whereunto — to  penal  stumbling;  to  the  ju- 
dicial punishment  of  their  unbelief.  See  above,  also— 
an  additional  thought;  God's  ordination;  not  that  Qoc" 
ordains  or  appoints  them  to  sin,  but  they  are  given  up  U, 
"the  fruit  of  their  own  ways"  according  to  the  eterna; 
counsel  of  God.  The  moral  ordering  of  the  world  is  alto- 
gether of  God.  God  appoints  the  ungodly  to  be  given  Mg. 
unto  sin,  and  a  reprobate  mind  and  its  necessary  penalty 
"Were  appointed,"  Greek,  "set,"  answers  to  "J  lny,'' 
Greek,  "set,"  v. 6.  God,  in  the  active,  is  said  to  appoint 
Christ  and  the  elect  [directly J.  Unbelievers,  in  the  pas- 
sive, are  said  to  be  appointed  [God  acting  less  directly  In 
the  appointment  of  the  sinner's  awful  course].  [Bkngkx..] 
God  ordains  the  wicked  to  punishment,  not  to  crime.  [J. 
Cappku]  "Appointed"  or  "  set"  (not  here  "FOBEordained") 
refers,  not  to  the  eternal  counsel  so  directly,  as  to  the 
penal  Justice  of  God.  Through  the  same  Christ  whom 
sinners  rejected,  they  shall  be  rejected;  unlike  believers, 
they  are  by  God  appointed  unto  wrath  as  fitted  for  it.  The 
lost  shall  lay  all  the  blame  of  their  ruin  on  their  own  siD- 
ful  perversity,  not  on  God's  decree ;  the  saved  shall  ascribe 
all  the  merit  of  their  salvation  to  God's  electing  love  and 
grace.  9.  Contrast  in  the  privileges  and  destinies  of  be- 
lievers. Cf.  the  similar  contrast  with  the  preceding  con- 
text, chosen — "elect"  of  God,  even  as  Christ  your  Lord 
is.  generation— Implying  the  unity  of  spiritual  origin 
and  kindred  of  believers  as  a  class  distinct  from  th« 
world,  royal— kingly.  Believers,  like  Christ,  the  anti- 
typical  Melchisedec,  are  at  once  kings  and  priests.  Israel 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  was  designed  to  be  the  same  aiuonj 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  full  realization  on  earth  oJ 
this,  both  to  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  Israel,  is  as  yel 
future,  holy  nation  —  antl typical  to  Israel,  peculiai 
people— lit.,  "a  people  for  an  acquisition,"  i.  e.,  whom  God 
chose  to  be  peculiarly  His:  Acts  20.  28,  "purchased,"  lit*,  ac- 
quired. God's  "peculiar  treasure"  above  others,  show 
forth— publish  abroad.  Not  their  own  praises  but  His. 
They  have  no  reason  to  magnify  themselves  above  others 
for  once  they  had  been  in  the  same  darkness,  and  only 
through  God's  grace  hud  been  brought  to  the  light  whici. 
they  must  henceforth  show  forth  to  others,  praise*—  O-owU, 
"virtues,"  "excellencies:"  His  glory,  mercy  (v.  10),  ,ood- 
ness  (Greek,  v.Z;  Numbers  11 17, 18;  Isaiah  63.  7).  The  iaroe 
term  is  applied  to  believers,  2  Peter  1.  6.  of  hlin  wkc 
bath   called   you — (2  Peter   1.  3.)    out  of  cUrluiMi'-- «.» 
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t.eathen  and  even  Jewish  Ignorance,  error,  sin,  and  ruls- 
•)  y,  and  so  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  prince  ut  darkness. 
o  nrvellons— Peter  still  has  In  mind  Psalm  118.  23.  light 
-  It  Is  called  "His.  ,'.  e.,  God's.  Only  the  (spiritual)  light 
Is  created  by  God,  not  darkness.  In  Isaiah  45.  7,  It  Is  phys- 
ical darkness  and  evil,  not  moral,  that  God  Is  said  to  cre- 
ate the  punishment  of  sin,  not  sin  Itself.  Poter,  with 
•haracteristlc  boldness,  brands  as  darkness  what  all  the 
world  calls  light;  reason,  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  spite 
H  its  vaunted  power,  is  spiritual  darkness.  "It  cannot 
kp-prehend  what  faith  is:  there  it  Is  stark  blind;  It  gropes 
is  one  that  is  without  eyesight,  stumbling  from  one 
'.hlng  toanother,  and  knows  not  what  it  does,"  [Luther,] 
10.  Adapted  from  Hoeea  1.  9,  10;  2.  23.  Peter  plainly  con- 
Irms  Paul,  who  quotes  the  passage  as  Implying  the  call 
■if  the  Gentile3  to  beco^j.i  spiritually  that  which  Israel 
had  been  literally,  "  the  people  of  God."  Primarily,  the 
prophecy  refers  to  literal  Israel,  hsreafter  to  be  fully  that 
which  In  their  best  days  they  were  only  partially,  God's 
people.  not  obtained  mercy — lit.,  "who  were  meri  not 
wmpassionated."  Implying  that  it  was  God's  pure  mt*rcy, 
not  their  merits,  which  made  the  blessed  change  In  tneir 
•tate;  a  thought  which  ought  to  kindle  their  lively  grat- 
to»d*.  to  be  shown  with  their  life,  as  well  as  their  lips.  11. 
As  heretofore  he  exhorted  them  to  walk  worthily  of  their 
sailing,  in  contradistinction  to  their  own  former  walk,  so 
now  he  exhorts  them  to  glorify  God  before  unbelievers. 
Dearly  beloved— he  gains  their  attention  to  his  exhorta- 
tion by  assuring  them  of  his  love,  strangers  and  pil- 
grims— (Oh.  1, 17).  Sojourners,  lit.,  settlers  having  a  house  in 
ft  city  without  being  citizens  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  cit- 
izenship; a  picture  of  the  Christian's  position  on  earth; 
and  pilgrim*,  staying  for  a  time  In  a  foreign  land.  Fla- 
GIU8  thus  analyy.es  the  exhortation:  1.  Purify  your  souls 
(a)  a*  strangers  on  earth  who  must  not  allow  yourselves 
to  be  kept  back  by  earthly  Insts,  and  (b)  because  these 
lnsts  war  against  the  soul's  salvation.  2.  Walk  piously 
among  unbelievers  (aj  so  that  they  may  cease  to  calum- 
niate Christians,  and  (b)  may  themselves  be  converted  to 
Christ,  fleshly  lu«ta— Enumerated  in  Galatlans  5.  19,  Ac. 
Not  only  the  gross  appetites  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes,  but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  unrenewed 
mind,  which—  Greek,  "  the  which,"  i.  «.,  Inasmuch  as  be- 
lag  such  as  "war,"  &o.  Not  only  do  they  Impede,  but  they 
assail.  [Bknqeu]  the  soul — i.  e.,  against  the  regenerated 
soul ;  such  as  were  those  now  addressed.  The  regenerated 
tool  Is  besieged  by  sinful  lusts.  Like  Samson  in  the  lap 
of  Delilah,  the  believer,  the  moment  that  he  gives  way  to 
Ueshly  lusts,  has  the  locks  of  his  strength  shorn,  and 
ceases  to  maintain  that  spiritual  separation  from  the 
world  and  the  tlesh  of  which  the  Nazarlte  vow  was  the 
Sype.  13.  conversation— "behaviour  ;"  "conduct."  There 
are  two  things  in  which  " strangers  and  pilgrims"  ought 
to  Near  themselves  well :  (1.)  The  conversation  or  conduct, 
as  subjects  {v.  13),  servants  (v.  18),  wives  (en. ft,  1),  husbands 
(co.  S.  7),  all  persons  under  all  circumstances  (v.  8);  (2.) 
confession  of  the  faith  (eh.  3.  15,  16).  Each  of  the  two  is  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  God.  Our  conversation  should  cor- 
respond to  our  Saviour's  condition;  this  Is  In  heaven,  so 
twjght  that  to  be.  honeut— honourable,  becoming,  proper 
iCh,  8. 18).  Contrast  "  vain  conversation,"  ch.  1.  18.  A  good 
walk  does  not  make  as  pious,  but  we  must  first  be  pious 
and  believe  before  we  attempt  to  lead  a  good  course.  Faith 
first  receives  from  God,  then  love  gives  to  our  neighbour. 
[LUTHEK.]  whereas  they  speak  against  you — now  (v.  15), 
that  they  may,  nevertheless,  at  some  time  or  oilier  here- 
after glorify  God.  The  Greek  may  be  rendered,  "Mlierein 
they  speak  against  you,  Ac,  that  {herein)  they  may,  by 
rour  good  works,  wrhhvh  on  a  closer  inspection  they  shall  be- 
hold, glorify  God."  The  very  works  "  which  on  more  care- 
fa'  consideration,  must  move  the  heathen  to  praise  God, 
are  at  first  the  object  of  hatred  and  raillery."  [Steigek.] 
evil-doers — Because  as  Christians  they  could  not  conform 
to  heathenish  customs,  they  were  accused  of  disobedience 
£a  all  legal  authority  ;  in  order  to  rebut  this  charge,  they 
are  told  to  *ubmii  to  every  ordinance  of  man  (not  sinful  in 
HflOlf).  l»y— owing  to.  thejr  ahall  behold—  Greek,  "  they 
vMiii  be  i**-witne  ttes  of."  "  shal'.  behold  on  clot*  inspec- 


tion :"  as  opposed  to  their  "  Ignorance  "  (v.  16)  of  the  trot 
character  of  Christians  and  Christianity,  by  Judging  «* 
mere  hearsay.  The  same  Greek  verb  occurs  in  a  similar 
sense  in  ch.  8.  2.  "Other  men  narrowly  look  at  (so  the  Griti 
Implies)  the  actions  of  the  righteous."  [Bengkl.]  Tisbtui* 
lian  contrasts  the  early  Christians  and  the  heathen  ■ 
These  delighted  in  the  bloody  gladiatorial  spectacles  o» 
the  amphitheatre,  whereas  a  Chilstlan  was  exoomncni 
cated  l!  he  went  to  it  at  all.  No  Christian  was  found  Ie 
prison  for  crime,  but  only  for  the  faith.  The  heathen  ex- 
cluded slaves  from  some  of  their  religious  services,  whereat 
Christians  had  some  of  their  preubyters  of  the  class  of 
slaves.  Slavery  silently  and  gradually  disappeared  by 
the  power  of  the  Christian  law  of  iove,  "  Whatsoever  v« 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
When  the  pagans  deserted  their  nearest  relatives  in  h 
plague,  Christians  ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
When  the  Gentiles  left  their  dead  unburied  after  a  battle, 
and  cast  their  wounded  into  the  streets,  the  disciple* 
hastened  to  relieve  the  suffering,  glorify— forming  a 
high  estimate  of  the  (Jod  whom  Christians  worship,  from 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  Christians  themselves.  We 
must  do  good,  not  with  a  view  to  our  own  glory,  but  to  the 
glory  of  God.  the  day  of  visitation— of  God's  grace, 
when  God  shall  visit  them  in  mercy.  13.  every  ordlnonn 
of  man  — "every  human  institution"  [Alkord],  lit., 
"every  human  creation."  For  though  of  divine  appoint- 
ment,  yet  in  the  mode  of  nomination  and  in  the  exeroise 
of  their  authority,  earthly  governors  are  but  human  In- 
stitutions, being  of  men,  and  in  relation  to  men.  The  apostle 
speaks  as  one  raised  above  all  human  things.  But  lest 
they  should  think  themselves  so  ennobled  by  faith  as  to 
be  raised  above  subordination  to  human  authorities,  be 
tells  them  to  sxihmtt  themselves  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who 
desires  you  to  be  subject,  and  who  once  was  subject  to 
earthly  rulers  Himself,  though  having  all  things  subject 
to  Him,  and  whose  honour  is  at  stake  in  you  as  His 
earthly  representatives.  Cf.  Romans  13. 5,  "  Be  subject  for 
conscience' sake."  king — the  Roman  emperor  was  "su- 
preme" in  the  Roman  provinces  to  which  this  Epistle 
was  addressed.  The  Jewish  zealots  refused  obedience 
The  distinction  between  "  the  king  as  supreme,"  anrf 
"governors  sent  by  him,"  implies  that  "  if  the  king  com- 
mand one  thing,  and  the  subordinate  magistrate  another, 
we  ought  rather  to  obey  the  superior."  [Augustine  in 
Grotius.J  Scripture  prescribes  nothing  upon  the  form  of 
government,  but  simply  subjects  Christians  to  that  every- 
where subsisting,  without  entering  Into  the  Question  of 
the  right  of  the  rulers  (thus  the  Roman  emperors  had  by 
force  seized  supreme  authority,  and  Rome  had,  by  unjus- 
tifiable means,  made  herself  mistress  of  Asia),  because 
the  de facto  governors  have  not  been  made  by  chance,  bat 
by  the  providence  of  God.  1*.  governors — subordinate 
to  the  emperor,  "sent,"  or  delegated  by  Caesar  to  preside 
over  the  provinces,  for  the  punishment — No  tyranny 
ever  has  been  so  unprincipled  as  that  some  appearanceof 
equity  was  not  maintained  In  It;  however  corrupt  a  gov- 
ernment be,  God  never  suffers  it  to  be  so  much  so  as  not 
to  bo  Oetter  than  anarchy.  [Calvin.]  Although  bad  klngf 
often  oppress  the  good,  yet  that  is  scarcely  ever  done  by 
public  authority  (and  it.  is  of  what  Is  done  by  public  au- 
thority that  Peter  speaks),  save  under  the  mask  of  right. 
Tyranny  harasses  many,  but  anarchy  overwhelms  the 
whole  state.  [Hornkius.J  The  only  justifiable  exception 
is  in  cases  where  obedience  to  the  earthly  king  plainly 
involves  disobedience  to  the  ex  press  command  of  the  King 
or  kings.  prAise  of  them  that  do  well — every  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  excellence  ot  truly  Christian  subjects 
Thus  Pxjny,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  acknow 
ledges  "  I  have  found  in  them  nothing  else  save  a  pervers« 
and  extravagant  superstition."  This  recognition  in  tht 
long  run  mitigates  persecution  (ch.  3.  13).  15.  Ground  oi 
bis  directing  them  to  submit  themselves  (v.  13).  put  to  si- 
lence— lit.,  "to  muzzle,"  "lostopthemouth."  ignorance- 
spiritual;  not  having  "the  knowledge  of  God,"  and  there- 
fore Ignorant  of  the  children  of  God,  and  misconstruing 
their  acts;  Influenced  by  mere  appearances,  and  evei 
ready  to  open  their  months,  rather  than  their  eyes  am 
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'fheir  ignorance  should  move  the  believer's  pity,  not 
■As  anger.    They  Judge  of  things  which  they  are  Incapable 
ml  Judging  through  unbelief  (of.  v.  12).    Maintain  such  a 
walk  What  they  shall  have  no  charge  against  you,  except 
leaching  your  faith;  and  so  their  minds  shall  be  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  Christianity.    16.  as  free— as  "the 
word's  freemen,"  connected  with  v.  15,  Doing  well  as  being 
free.    "Well-doing"  (v.  15)  Is  the  natural  fruit  of  being 
freemen  of  Christ,  made  i  ee  by  "the  iruth  "  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.    Duty  Is  enforced  on  us  to  guarn  against 
'lcentlousness,  but  the  way  in  which  It  Is  to  be  fulfilled,  is 
uy  love  and  the  holy  instincts  of  Christian  liberty.    We 
are  given  principles,  not  details,    not  using—  Greek,  "  not 
is  having  your  liberty  fur  a  veil  (cloak)  of  badness,  but  as 
the  servants  of  God,"  and  therefore  bound  to  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  (v.  13)  which  is  of  God's  appointment.  17. 
Honour  all  men — according  to  whatever  tumour  is  due  in  each 
*a*e.  Equals  have  a  respect  due  to  them.  Christhas  digni- 
ledour  humanity  by  assuming  It;  therefore  wesliould  not 
lishouour,  but  be  considerate  to  and  honour  our  com- 
mon  humanity,  even  in  the  very  humblest.    The  first 
honour  "Is  In  the   Greek  aorist  Imperative,  implying, 
"In  every  case  render  promptly  every  man's  due."     [Aii- 
roRD.]    The  second  is  in  the  present,  Implying,  Habitually 
wid  continually  honour  the  king.    Thus  the  first  is  the 
general  precept;  the  three  following  are  Its  three  great 
divisions.    Ijove—  present :  Habitually  love  with  the  spe- 
cial and  congenial  affection  that  you  ought  to  feel  to 
brethren,  besides  the  general  love  to  all  men.    Fear  God 
.  .  .  the  king— The  king  Is  to  be  honoured  ;  but  God  alone, 
In  the  highest  sense,  feared.   18.  Servant*—  Greek,  "house- 
hold servants:"  not  here  the  Greek  for  "slaves."    Prob- 
ably including  freedmen  still  remaining  in  their  master's 
house.   Masters  were  not  commonly  Christians :  he  there- 
fore mentions  only  the  duties  of  the  servant*.    These  were 
then    often    persecuted    by    their   unbelieving    masters. 
Peter's  special  object  seems  to  be  to  teach  them  submis- 
sion, whatever  the  character  of  the  masters  might  be. 
Paul  not  having  this  as  his  prominent  design,  Includes 
masters  In  his  monitions,   be  subject — Greek,  being  subject: 
the  participle  expresses  a  particular  Instance  of  the  gen- 
eral exhortation  to  good  conduct,  v.  11, 12,  of  which  the  first 
particular  precept  Is  given  v.  13,  "Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."  The  general 
exhortation  is  taken  up  again  m  v.  16;  and  so  the  participle 
*.  18,  "being  subject,"  is  Joined  to  the  hortatory  impera- 
tives going  before,  viz.,  "abstain,"  "submit  yourselves." 
M  honour  all  men."     with.— Greek,  "  in."    all— all  possi- 
ble :  under  all  circumstances,  such  as  are  presently  de- 
tailed,   fear— the  awe  of  one  subject:   God,  however,  is 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  "fear :"  fear    "for  the  Lord's 
sake  "  {v.  13),  not  merely  siavish  fear  of  masters,    good- 
kind,     gentle — indulgent  towards   errors:    considerate: 
yielding,  not  exacting  all  which  justice  might  demand. 
Reward — perverse:   harsh.    Those  bound  to  obey  must 
not  make  the  disposition  and  behaviour  of  tne  superior 
the  measure  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations.    19. 
Reason  for  subjection  even  to  froward  masters,    thank- 
worthy — (Luke  6.  33.)    A  course  out  of  the  common,  and 
especially  praiseworOiy  In  the  eyes  of  God :  not  as  Rome 
Interprets,  earning  merit,  and  so  a  work  of  supererogation 
let  v.  30).     far  conscience  toward  God— lit.,  "  conscious- 
ness of  God  :"  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  God,  more 
than  to  men.     endure—  Greek,  patiently  bear  up  under: 
"as  a  superimposed  burden."    [Alford.]    grief—Greek, 
"griefs."     SO.  what—  Greek,  "  what  kind  of."     glory— 
what  peculiar  merit,    bufleted— th8  punishment  of  slaves, 
»nd  suddenly  Inflicted  [Bengel..]    this  Is— Some  oldest 
HSS.  read,     for."    Then  the  translation  is,  "  But  if  when 
...  ye  take  It  patiently  (It  is  a  glory),  for  this  Is,"  &c.    ac- 
ceptable— Greek,  "  thankworthy,"  as  in  v.  19.    21.  Christ's 
•xample  a  proof  that  patient  endurance  under  undeserved 
Bufferings  is  acceptable  with  God.    hereunto — to  the  pa- 
ter t  endurance  of  unmerited  suffering  (ch.  3. 9).    Christ  is 
.  example  to  servants,  even  as  He  was  once  in  "  the  form 
•f  a  servant."    called— with  a  heavenly  calling,  though 
•Laves,    for  us—  His  dying  for  us  is  the  highest  exemplifl- 
*tU(«  of  '•  doing  well  "  (t»,  20).    Ye  must  patiently  Buffet, 


being  Innocent,  as  Christ  also  Innocently  suffered  (not  ftn 
Himself,  but  for  us).  The  oldest  MSS.  for  "  us  .  .  .  us," 
read,  "you  .  .  .  for  you."  Christ's  sufferings,  whilst  they 
are  for  an  example,  were  also  primarily  sufferings  "for 
us,"  a  consideration  which  Imposes  an  everlasting  obli- 
gation on  us  to  please  Him.  leaving— behind  so  the 
Greek:  on  His  departure  to  the  Father,  to  His  glory,  ait 
example—  Greek,  "a  copy,"  lit.,  a  writing  copy  set  by  mas- 
ters for  their  pupils.  Christ's  precepts  and  sermons  were 
the  transcript  of  His  life.  Peter  graphically  sets  before  ser- 
vants those  features  especially  suited  to  their  case.  fol» 
low — close  upon:  so  the  Greek,  his  steps— footsteps,  via. 
of  His  patience  combined  with  innocence.  33.  Illustrating 
Christ's  well-doing  (v.  20)  though  suffering,  did—  Greek 
aorist.  "Never  in  a  single  Instance  did."  [Alford.] 
Quoted  from  Isaiah  53.  9,  end,  LXX.  neither— nor  yet : 
not  even.  [Alford.]  Sinlessness  as  to  the  mouth  is  a 
mark  of  perfection.  Guile  Is  a  common  fault  of  servants. 
"If  any  boast  of  his  lnnocency,  Christ  surely  did  not 
suffer  as  an  evil-doer  "  [Calvin],  yet  He  took  it  patiently 
(v.  20).  On  Christ's  sinlessness,  cf.  2  Corinthians  5.  21 ;  He- 
brews 7.  26.  33.  Servants  are  apt  to  "answer  again" 
(Titus  2.  9).  Threat*  of  Divine  judgment  against  oppres- 
sors are  often  used  by  those  who  have  no  other  arms,  aa 
for  Instance  slaves.  Christ,  who  as  Lord  could  hav* 
threatened  with  truth,  never  did  so.  committed  himself— 
or  Hi*  cause,  as  man  in  His  suffering.  Cf.  the  type,  Jere- 
miah 11.  20.  In  this  Peter  seems  to  have  before  his  mind 
Isaiah  53.  8.  Cf.  Romans  12.  19,  on  our  corresponding  duty. 
Leave  your  case  in  His  hands,  not  desiring  to  make  Him 
executioner  of  your  revenge,  but  rather  praying  for  ene- 
mies. God's  righteous  judgment  gives  tranquillity  and  con- 
solation to  the  oppressed.  34.  his  own  self— there  being 
none  other  but  Himself  who  could  have  done  it.  His  volun- 
tary undertaking  of  the  work  of  redemption  is  implied. 
The  Greek  puts  In  antithetical  juxtaposition,  OUR,  and  Ha 
own  SELF,  to  mark  the  Idea  of  His  substitution  for  u*.  His 
"  well-doing"  In  His  t  ufferlngs  Is  set  forth  here  as  an  ex- 
ample to  servants  and  to  us  all  (v.  20).  bare — to  sacrlfloe  i 
carried  and  offered  up :  a  sacrificial  term.  Isaiah  63.  11, 11 
"  He  bare  the  sin  of  many :"  where  the  idea  of  bearing  on 
Himself  Is  the  prominent  one ;  here  the  offering  in  sacriflo* 
Is  combined  with  that  idea.  So  the  same  Greek  means 
ch.  2.  5.  our  sins — In  offering  or  presenting  in  sacrifice  (as 
the  Greek  for  "bare  "  Implies)  His  body,  Christ  offered  In 
It  the  guilt  of  our  sins  upon  the  cross,  as  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  that  it  might  be  expiated  in  Him,  and  so  taken  away 
from  us.  Cf.  Isaiah  53. 10,  "  Thou  shall  make  His  soul  an 
offering  for  sin."  Peter  thus  means  by  "  bare  "  what  th« 
Syriac  takes  two  words  to  express,  to  bear  and  to  offer :  (1., 
He  hath  borne  our  sins  laid  upon  Him  [viz.,  their  guilt, 
curse,  and  punishment];  (2.)  He  hath  so  borne  them  thai 
He  offered  them  along  with  Himself  on  the  altar.  He  re- 
fers to  the  animals  upon  which  sins  were  first  laid,  and 
which  were  then  offered  thus  laden.  [Vitringa.]  Sin 
or  guilt  among  the  Semitic  nations  is  considered  as  a  bur- 
den lying  heavily  upon  the  sinner.  [Gesenius.]  on  the 
tree — the  cross,  the  proper  place  for  One  on  whom  th« 
curse  was  laid:  this  curse  stuck  to  Him  until  it  was  !?• 
gaily  (through  His  death  as  the  guilt-bearer)  destroyed  in 
His  body;  thus  the  hand-writing  of  the  bond  against  ui 
is  cancelled  by  His  death,  that  -we  being  dead  to  sins— 
tne  effect  of  His  death  to  "sin  "  in  the  aggregate,  and  to 
all  particular  "sins,"  viz.,  that  we  should  be  as  entirely 
delivered  from  them,  as  a  slave  that  is  dead  Is  delivered 
from  service  to  his  master.  This  is  our  spirltful  standing 
through  faith  by  virtue  of  Christ's  death:  our  actual 
mortification  of  particular  sins  is  in  proportion  to  the  de 
gree  of  our  effectually  being  made  conformable  to  H.* 
death.  "That  we  should  die  to  the  sins  whose  collected 
guilt  Christ  carried  away  in  His  death,  and  ao  livk  to 
the  BIGHTEOOSNKS8  (cf.  Isaiah  53.  11,  '  My  righteous  ser- 
vant shall  justify  many'),  the  gracious  relation  to  Got! 
which  He  has  brought  In."  [Steiger.]  by  -whose  stripes 
[Greek, stripe]  ye  -were  healed— A  paradox,  yet  true.  "  Yf 
servants  (cf.  '  buffeted,'  '  the  tree,'  v  20,  21)  often  bear  Uu 
strife;  but  it  Is  not  more  than  your  Lord  Himself  bor«> 
learn  from  Him  patience  in  wrongful  sufferings."     flKV 
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\wiaD  58.  6.)  For— Assigning  their  natural  need  of  heal- 
M0  <e.  2vi.  aow-now  that  the  atonement  for  all  has  been 
srtede.  t&a  foundation  In  laid  for  individual  conversion :  so 
'ye  are  returned,"  or  "have  become  converted  to,"  Ac. 
Shepherd  And  bishop—  The  designation  of  the  pastors  and 
rider*  >f  the  Churoh  belongs  In  it*  fullest  sense  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  "the  good  Shepherd."  As  the 
"  bishop  "  oversees  (as  the  Greek  term  means),  so  "  the  eyes 
fthe  Lord  «jre  over  the  righteous  "  (oh.  3.  12).  He  gives  us 
His  spirit  and  feeds  and  guides  us  by  His  word.  "Shep- 
aerd,"  Hebrew,  Parnas,  is  often  applied  to  kings,  and 
enters)  Into  the  composition  of  names,  as  P/iarnabazus. 

CHAPTER     III. 
Ver.  1-22.  Relative  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives  : 
Exhortations  to  Love  and  Forbearance  :  Right  Con- 
duct und&r  Persecutions  for  Righteousness'  Sake, 
after  chkist's  example,  whose  death  resulted  in 

liUICKENISO  TO  US  THROUGH  His  BEING  QUICKENED 
AGAIN,  OF  WHICH  BAPTISM  IS  THE  SACRAMENTAL  SEAL. 

l.  Mhrwit«- Greek,  "In  like  manner,"  as  "servants"  In 
their  sphert  ;  cf.  the  reason  of  the  woman's  subjection,  1 
Corinthians  11.  8-10 ;  1  Timothy  2.  11-14.  your  own— en- 
forcing the  obligation  :  it  Is  not  strangers  ye  are  required 
to  be  subject  Jo.  Every  «me  that  obedience  Is  enjoined 
npon  women  to  their  husbands,  the  Greek  idios,  "one's 
own  peculiarly,"  is  used,  whilst  the  wives  of  men  are 
designated  only  by  heauton,  "of  themselves."  Feeling 
the  need  of  leaning  on  one  stronger  than  herself,  the  wife 
(especially  if  Joined  to  an  unbeliever)  might  be  tempted, 
though  only  spiritually,  to  enter  into  that  relation  with 
•uother  In  whloh  she  ought  to  stand  to  her  own  spouse  (1 
Corinthians  14.  84,  85,  "  Let  them  ask  their  own  [idious] 
husbands  at  home") ;  an  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
teacher  might  thus  spring  up,  which,  without  being  In 
the  common  sense  spiritual  adultery,  would  still  weaken 
In  its  spiritual  basis  the  married  relation.  [Steiger.J 
that,  If—  Greek,  "that  even  if."  Even  if  you  have  a  hus- 
band that  obeys  not  the  word  ((.  e.,  is  an  unbeliever). 
without  the  word — independently  of  hearing  the  word 
preached,  the  usual  way  of  faith  coming.  But  Bengel, 
*  without  word,"  i.  e.,  without  direct  Gospel  discourse  of  the 
*/tvo»,  "the>  may  (lit..  In  oldest  MSS.,  shall,  which 
marks  the  almost  objective  certainty  of  the  result)  be 
tron"  indirectly.  "Unspoken  acting  Is  more  powerful 
than  unperformed  speaking."  [CEcumenius.J  "A  soul 
converted  is  gained  to  itself,  to  the  pastor,  wife,  or  hus- 
band, who  sought  it,  and  to  Jesus  Christ;  added  to  His 
treasury  who  thought  not  His  own  precious  blood  too 
dear  to  layout  for  this  gain."  [Leighton.]  "The  discreet 
•rife  would  choose  first  of  all  to  persuade  her  husband  to 
share  with  her  In  the  things  which  lead  to  blessedness ; 
hut  If  this  be  impossible,  let  her  then  alone  diligently 
press  after  virtue,  In  all  things  obeying  him  so  as  to  do 
aothing  at  any  time  against  his  will,  except  in  such 
things  as  are  essential  to  virtue  and  salvation."  [Clemens 
Alkxandrinub.]  a.  behold — on  narrowly  looking  Into 
It,  IU.,  "having  closely  observed."  chaste— pure,  spot- 
less, free  from  all  Impurity,  fear — reverential,  towards 
your  husbands.  Scrupulously  pure,  as  opposed  to  the 
noisy,  ambitious  character  of  worldly  women.  3.  Lit., 
"To  whom  let  there  belong  [viz.,  as  their  peculiar  orna- 
ment] not  the  outward  adornment  [usual  in  the  sex 
which  first,  by  the  fall,  brought  in  the  need  of  covering, 
Nile,  ch.  6.  5]  of,  Ac,  but,"  Ac.  plaiting— artificial  braid- 
ing. In  order  to  attract  admiration,  wearing— lit.,  "put- 
ting round,"  vit.,  the  head,  as  a  diadem— the  arm,  as  a 
bracelet  —  the  finger,  as  rings,  apparel  —  showy  and 
mostly.  "  Have  the  blush  of  modesty  on  thy  face  instead 
of  paint,  and  moral  worth  and  discretion  Instead  of  gold 
snd  emeralds."  [Melissa.]  4.  But— rather.  The  "out- 
ward adornment"  of  Jewelry,  Ac,  is  forbidden,  in  so  far 
<H  woman  loves  such  things,  not  in  so  far  as  she  uses 
Horn  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  does  not  abuse  them. 
Angularity  mostly  comes  from  pride,  and  throws  need- 
eae  hindrances  to  religion  in  the  way  of  others.  Under 
oogtly  attire  there  may  be  a  humble  mind.  "  Oreat  is  he 
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who  uses  his  earthenware  as  If  it  were  plate;  not  Jee* 
great  Is  he  who  rises  his  silver  as  If  it  were  earthenware.' 
[Seneca   in   Alfokd.]    hidden— wrier   man,  which    tht 
Christian  instinctively  hides  from  public  view,    of  the 
heart — consisting  in  the  heart  regenerated  and  adorned  b7 
the  Spirit.    This  "Inner  man  of  the  heart"  Is  the  subject 
of  the  verb  "be,"  v.  3,  Greek:  "  Of  whom  let  the  Inner  man 
be,"  viz.,  the  distinction  or  adornment.    In  that — consist- 
ing or  standing  in  that  as  its  element,    not  corruptible— 
not  transitory,  nor  tainted  with  corruption,  as  all  earthly 
adornments,    meek  and  quiet — meek,  not  creating  dis- 
turbances ;  quiet,  bearing  with  tranquillity  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  others.    Meek  in  affections  and  feelings; 
quiet  in  words,  countenance,  and  actions.    [Bengel.]    In 
the  sight  of  God— who  looks  to  Inward,  not  merely  out- 
ward things,    of  great  price— the  results  of  redemption 
should  correspond  to  its  costly  price  (ch.  1.  19).    5.  aftei 
this  manner — with  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
(cf.  the   portrait   of   the   godly  wife,  Proverbs  81.  10-31). 
trusted  —  Greek,    "hoped."      "Holy"    is    explained    by 
"hoped  in  (so  as  to  be  united  to,  Greek)  God."    Hope  In 
God  is  the  spring  of  true  holiness.    [Bengel.]    In  sub- 
jection—their  ornament  consisted   in  their  subordina- 
tion.   Vanity  was  forbidden  (v.  3)  as  being  contrary  to 
female  subjection.    6.  Sara— an  example  of  faiih.    calling 
him  lord— (Genesis  18.  12.)    ye  are—  Greek,  "ye  have  be- 
come:" "children"  of  Abraham  and  Sara  by  faith,  where»Ls 
ye  were  Gentile  allena  from  the  covenant,    afraid  with 
any  amazement — Qrez.K,  "  fluttering  alarm,"  "  conster- 
nation."   Act  well,  and  be  not  thrown  into  sudden  panic,  as 
weak  females  are  apt  to  be,  by  any  opposition  from  with- 
out.   Bengel  translates,  "  Not  afraid  of  any  fluttering  ter- 
ror coming  from  without"  (v.  13-16).    So  LXX.  Proverbs 
3.  25  uses  the  same   Greek  word,  which  Peter  probably 
refers  to.    Anger  assails  men,  fear,  women.     You  need 
fear  no  man  In  doing  what  is  right:  not  thrown  into  flut- 
tering agitation  by  any  sudden  outbreak  of  temper  on  ths 
part  of  your  unbelieving  husbands,  whilst  you  do  wtIL 
7.  dwell — Greek,  "dwelling:"  connected  with  the  verb, 
ch.  2. 17,  "Honour  all."    knowledge— Christian  know- 
ledge :  appreciating  the  due  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
design  of  God,  and  acting  with  tenderness  and  forbear- 
ance accordingly:    wisely:  with  wise  consideration,    therm 
.  .  .  giving  honour  to  the  wife — translate  and  punctu- 
ate the  Greek  rather,  "Dwelling  according  to  knowledge 
with  the  female  (Greek  adjective,  qualifying  'vessel:'  not 
as  English   Version,  a  noun)  as  with  the  weaker  vessel 
(Note,  1  Thessalonians  4.  4.    Both  husband  and  wife  are 
vessels  in  God's  hand,  and  of  God's  making,  to  fulfil  His 
gracious  purposes.    Both  weak,  the  woman  the  weaker. 
The  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  and  that  she,  like  him- 
self, is  God's    vessel    and  fabric,  ought  to  lead  him  to 
aci    with    tender   and  wise   consideration    towards   her 
who  is  the  weaker  fabric),  giving  (IU.,  assigning,   appor' 
tiontng)  honour  as  being  also  (besides  being  man  and 
wife)  heirs  together,"  Ac. ;  or,  as  the  Vatican  MS.  reads, 
"as  to  those  who  are  also  (besides    being  your  wives! 
fellow-heirs."     (The  reason  why  the  man  should    gtvt 
honour    to    the  woman    is,  because   God  gives  honour  to 
both  as  fellow-heirs ;  cf.  the  same  argument,  v.  9.)    He  doe* 
not  take  into  account  the  case  of  an  unbelieving  wife,  as 
she  might  yet  believe,     grace   of  life — God's   gracious 
gift  of  life  (ch.  1.  4, 13).    that  your  prayers  be  not  hin- 
dered—by  dissensions,  which  prevent  united  prayer,  on 
which  depends  the  blessing.   8.  General  summary  of  rela- 
tive duty,  after  having  detailed  particular  duties  from  ch. 
2.18.   of  one  mind— as  to  the  faith,    having  compassion 
one  of  another—  Greek,  "sympathizing"  in  the  joy  and 
sorrow  of  others,    love  as  brethren—  Greek,  "  loving  the 
brethren."    pitiful— towards  the   afflicted,    courteous- 
genuine  Christian  politeness ;  not  the  tinsel  of  the  world's 
politeness;  stamped  with  unfeigned  love  on  one  side,  and 
humility  on  the  other.    But  the  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  hum- 
ble-minded."   It  is  slightly  different  from  "humble,"  1b 
that  It  marks  a  conscious  effort  to  be  truly  humble.    9.  evil 
—Indeed,    railing  — in  word,    blessing  —  your  re  viler* 
participle,  not  a  noun  after  "  rendering."    knowing  that 
—The  oldest  MSS.  read  merely,  "because."    »<■«—  <fcr#«*, 
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"»r«  called. "  Inherit  a  blessing— not  only  passive,  but 
ilso  active;  receiving  spiritual  blessing  from  God  by 
faith,  and  In  your  turn  blessing  others  from  love.  [Gke- 
BAaj)  in  Alforo.]  "  It  is  not  In  order  to  inherit  a  bless- 
ing that  we  must  bless,  but  because  our  portion  Is  bless- 
ing." No  railing  can  injure  you  (v.  13).  Imitate  God  who 
Classes  you.  The  first  fruits  of  His  blessing  for  eternity  are 
enjoyed  by  the  righteous  even  now  (v.  10).  [Bengel.]  10. 
will  love  —  Greek,  "wishes  to  love."  He  who  loves  life 
(present  and  eternal),  and  desires  to  continue  to  do  so,  not 
Involving  himself  in  troubles  which  will  make  this  life  a 
burden,  and  cause  him  to  forfeit  eternal  life.  Peter  con- 
firms his  exhortation,  v.  9,  by  Psalm  34.  12-16.  refrain- 
curb,  lit., "  cause  to  cease ;"  implying  that  our  natural  in- 
clination and  custom  is  to  speak  evil.  "  Men  commonly 
think  that  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  wantonness  of 
their  enemies  If  they  did  not  strenuously  vindicate  their 
rights.  But  the  Spirit  promises  a  life  of  blessedness  to 
none  but  those  who  are  gentle  and  patient  of  evils."  [Cal- 
vin.] evil  .  .  .  guile — First  he  warns  against  sins  of  the 
tongue,  evil-speaking,  and  deceitful.double-tongued  speak- 
ing ;  next,  against  ads  of  injury  to  one's  neighbour.  11. 
In  oldest  MSS.,  Greek,  "Moreover  (besides  his  words,  in 
acts),  let  him."  eschew — "  turn  from."  ensue— pursue  as 
a  thing  hard  to  attain,  and  that  Sees  from  one  in  this 
troublesome  world.  13.  Ground  of  the  promised  present 
and  eternal  life  of  blessedness  to  the  meek  (v.  10).  The 
Lot  'I's  eyes  are  ever  over  them  for  good,  ears  .  .  .  unto 
tlieli-  prayers — (1  John  5.  14,  15.)  face  .  .  .  against — The 
eyes  imply  favourable  regard ;  the  face  of  the  Lord  upon 
(not  as  English  Version,  "against")  them  that  do  evil,  im- 
plies that  He  narrowly  observes  them,  so  as  not  to  let 
them  really  and  lastingly  hurt  His  people  (cf.  v.  13).  13. 
■erne  .  .  will  harm  you  — This  fearless  confidence  In 
God's  protection  from  harm,  Christ,  the  Head,  in  His  suf- 
ferings realized;  so  His  members.  If  ye  be — Greek,  "  If  ye 
have  become."  followers — the  oldest  MSS.  read  "  emu- 
lous," "zealous  of"  (Titus  2.  14).  good— The  contrast  in 
Greek  is,  "  Who  will  do  you  evil,  if  ye  be  zealous  of  good  f" 
14.  But  and  If—"  But  if  even."  "  The  promises  of  this  life 
extend  only  so  far  as  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  they 
should  be  fulfilled."  [Calvin.]  So  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  exceptions  to  the  promise  (v.  10),  and  how  the  truly 
wise  will  behave  in  such  exceptional  cases.  "  If  ye  should 
ruffer;"  if  it  should  so  happen;  " suffer,"  a  milder  word 
than  harm,  for  righteousness — "not  the  suffering,  but 
the  cause  for  which  one  suffers,  makes  the  martyr"  [Ad- 
Gtjstink].  happy— Not  even  can  suffering  take  away  your 
blessedness,  but  rather  promotes  it.  and— Greek,  "  but." 
Do  not  impair  your  blessing  (v.  9)  by  fearing  man's  terror 
In  your  times  of  adversity.  IM.,  "  Be  not  terrified  with 
their  terror,"  {.  e.,  with  that  which  they  try  to  strike  into 
you,  and  which  strikes  themselves  when  in  adversity. 
This  verse  and  v.  15  is  quoted  from  Isaiah  8.  12,  13.  God 
alone  Is  to  be  feared  ;  he  that  fears  God  has  none  else  to 
fear,  neither  be  troubled— the  threat  of  the  law,  Leviti- 
cus 26.  86 ;  Deuteronomy  28.  65, 66 ;  in  contrast  to  which  the 
Gospel  gives  the  believer  a  heart  assured  of  God's  favour, 
and  therefore  unruffled,  amidst  all  adversities.  Not  only 
be  not  afraid,  but  be  not  even  agitated.  15.  sanctify— 
hallow  ;  honour  as  holy,  enshrining  Him  inyour  hearts.  So 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matthew  6.  9.  God's  holiness  is  thus 
glorified  in  our  hearts  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Spirit. 
the  Lord  God— The  oldest  MSS.  read  Christ.  Iranslate, 
"  Sanotify  Christ  as  Lord."  and— Greek,  "  but,"  or  "  more- 
over." Besides  this  inward  sanctiflcation  of  God  in  the 
tcart,  be  also  ready  always  to  give,  <fec.  answer — an  apolo- 
getic answer  defending  your  faith,  to  every  man  that 
asketh  you— The  last  words  limit  the  universality  of  the 
"always;"  not  to  a  railer.  But  to  everyone  among  the 
heathen  who  inquires  honestly,  a  reason — a  reasonable 
•■.count.  This  refutes  Rome's  dogma,  " I  believe  it,  be- 
cause the  Church  believes  it."  Credulity  is  believing 
without  evidence ;  faith  is  believing  on  evidence.  There 
Is  no  repose  for  reason  itself  but  in  faith.  This  verse  does 
■ot  impose  an  obligation  to  bring  forward  a  learned  proof 
and  logical  defence  of  revelation.  But  as  believers  deny 
Ittamsefves,  crucify  the  world,  and  brave  persecution, 
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they  must  be  buoyed  up  by  some  su  ong  "  hope ;  '  m*n  al 
the  world,  having  no  such  hope  themselves,  are  moved 
by  curiosity  to  ask  the  secret  of  this  hope;  the  bellevei 
must  be  ready  to  give  an  experimental  account  "  how  thlt 
hope  arose  in  him,  what  it  contains, and  on  wLa',  it  rests" 
[Steigeb].  with— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "but  with."  Be 
ready,  but  with  "  meekness."  Not  pertly  and  arrogantly 
meekness — (v.  4.)  The  most  effective  way  ;  not  seif-scf 
flcient  impetuosity,  fear — due  respect  towards  man,  at  4 
reverence  towards  God,  remembering  His  cause  does  id 
need  man's  hot  temper  to  uphold  it.  16.  Having  a  good 
conscience— the  secret  spring  of  readiness  to  give  acoowni 
of  our  hope.  So  hope  and  good  conscience  go  togetaer  in 
Acts  24. 15, 16.  Profession  without  practice  has  no  weight 
But  those  who  have  a  good  conscience  can  afford  to  give  an 
account  of  their  hope  "  with  meekness."  whereas — (Ch. 
2. 12.)  they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  of  evil-doers — One  old- 
est MS.  reads,  "ye  are  spoken  against,"  omitting  the 
rest,  falsely  accuse—"  calumniate ;"  the  Greek  expressec 
malice  shown  In  deeds  as  well  as  In  words.  It  is  trans- 
lated, "  despitefully  use,"  Matthew  5.  44 ;  Luke  6.  28.  con- 
versation—life,  conduct,  in  Christ— who  is  the  very  ele- 
ment of  your  life  as  Christians.  "In  Christ"  defines 
"  good."  It  Is  your  good  walk  as  Christians,  not  as  citizens, 
that  calls  forth  malice  (ch.  4.  4, 5,  14).  17.  better — one  may 
object,  I  would  not  bear  it  so  ill  if  I  had  deserved  it.  Pe- 
ter replies,  it  is  better  that  you  did  not  deserve  it,  in  ordet 
that  doing  well  and  yet  being  spoken  against,  you  ma> 
prove  yourself  a  true  Christian.  [Gebhard.]  If  the  will 
of  God  be  so — rather  as  the  optative  is  in  the  oldest  MSS., 
"  if  the  will  of  God  should  will  it  so."  Those  who  honour 
God's  will  as  their  highest  law  (ch.  2.  15)  have  the  com 
fort  to  know  that  suffering  is  God's  appointment  (ch.  4. 
19).  So  Christ  Himself;  our  inclination  does  not  wish  it 
18.  Confirmation  of  v.  17,  by  the  glorious  results  of  Christ's 
suffering  innocently.  For  — "  Because."  That  is  "bet- 
ter," v.  17,  by  means  of  which  we  are  rendered  more  liki 
to  Christ  in  death  and  in  life;  for  His  death  brought  th« 
best  Issue  to  Himself  and  to  us.  [Bengel.]  Christ— th* 
Anointed  Holy  One  of  God;  the  Holy  suffered  for  j&vi 
the  Just  for  the  unjust,  also— as  well  as  yourselve-  <  p.  t"> 
Ct  ch.  2.  21 ;  there  His  suffering  was  brought  forward  at 
an  example  to  us ;  here,  as  a  proof  of  the  blessedness  of 
suffering  for  well-doing,  once— for  all;  never  again  to 
suffer.  It  is  "better"  for  us  also  once  to  suffer  wita 
Christ,  than  for  ever  without  Christ.  [Bengel.]  We 
now  are  suffering  our  "once;"  it  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past;  a  bright  consolation  to  the  tried,  for  sins 
—  as  though  He  had  Himself  committed  them.  He 
exposed  Himself  to  death  by  His  "confession,"  even 
as  we  are  called  on  to  "give  an  answer  to  him  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  our  hope."  This  was  "well-doing" 
in  its  highest  manifestation.  As  He  suffered,  "The 
Just,"  so  we  ought  willingly  to  suffer,  for  righteousness 
sake  (v.  14 ;  cf.  v.  12  17).  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God 
—together  with  Himself  in  His  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  (v.  22).  He  brings  us,  "  the  unjust,"  justified 
together  with  Him  into  heaven.  So  the  result  of  ChristHi 
death  is  His  drawing  men  to  Him;  spiritually  now,  in  our 
having  access  into  the  Holiest,  opened  by  Christ's  ascension, 
literally  hereafter.  "Bring  us,"  moreover,  by  the  same 
steps  of  humiliation  and  exaltation  through  which  Him- 
self passed.  The  several  steps  of  Christ's  progress  from 
lowliness  to  glory  are  trodden  over  again  by  His  people 
in  virtue  of  their  oneness  with  Him  (ch.  4.  1-3).  "To 
God,"  is  Greek  dative  (not  the  preposition  and  case),  im- 
plying that  God  wishes  it.  [Bengel.]  put  to  death— the 
means  of  His  bringing  us  to  God.  In  the  flesh — i.  e.,  in  re- 
spect to  the  life  of  flesh  and  blood,  quickened  by  the 
Spirit— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  Greek  article.  Translate 
with  the  preposition  "in,"  as  the  antithesis  to  the  pre- 
vious "  in  the  flesh"  requires,  "  in  spirit,"  i.  e.,  in  respect 
to  His  Spirit.  "Put  to  death"  in  the  former  mode  of  H/t 
"quickened"  in  the  other.  Not  that  His  Spirit  ever  disc 
and  was  quickened,  or  made  alive  again,  but  wnereaa  Bt 
had  lived  after  the  manner  of  mortal  men  in  the  flesh,  H* 
began  to  live  a  spiritual  "  resurrection"  (v.  21)  life,  wharebj 
he  has  the  power  to  bring  us  to  God.    Two  ways  of  e» 
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plaining  v.  18, 19,  are  opeu  to  us :  I.  "  Quickened  In  Spirit," 
(.  «.,  immediately  on  His  release  from  the  "flesh,"  the  en- 
srgy  of  HU  undying  splrlt-life  was  "quickened"  by  God 
the  Father,  Into  new  modes  of  action,  viz.,  "  In  the  Spirit 
He  went  down  (as  subsequently  He  went  up  to  heaven,  v. 
22,  the  same  Qreek  verb)  and  heralded  [not  salvation,  as 
Ajutord,  contrary  to  Scripture,  which  everywhere  rep- 
t  entente  man's  state,  whether  saved  or  lost,  after  death 
Irreversible.  Nor  Is  any  mention  made  of  the  conversion 
3t  the  spirits  in  prison.  See  note,  v.  20.  Nor  is  the  phrase 
i«re  'preached  the  OospeV  (evangelizo),  but  heralded 
\ektruxe)  or  '  preached :'  but  simply  made  the  announcement 
at  His  finished  work;  so  the  same  Qreek  in  Mark  1.  -15, 
'publish,' confirming  Enoch  and  Noah's  testimony,  and 
thereby  declaring  the  virtual  condemnation  of  their  un- 
belief, and  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  believers;  a  sample 
of  the  similar  opposite  effects  of  the  same  work  on  all 
unbelievers,  and  believers,  respectively;  also  a  consola- 
tion to  those  whom  Peter  addresses,  in  their  sufferings  at 
the  hands  of  unbelievers;  specially  selected  for  the  sake 
of  'baptism,'  its  'antitype'  (v.  21),  which,  as  a  seal,  marks 
believers  as  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  doomed  world] 
to  the  spirits  (His  Spirit  speaking  to  the  spirits)  in  prison 
(In  Hades  or  Sheol,  awaiting  the  judgment,  2  Peter  2.  4), 
whioh  were  of  old  disobedient  when,"  &c.  II.  The 
strongest  point  in  favour  of  I.  is  the  position  of  "some- 
time," i.  e.,  of  old,  connected  with  "disobedient;"  where- 
as If  the  preaching  or  announcing  were  a  thing  long  past, 
we  should  expect  "sometime,"  or  of  old,  to  be  joined  to 
"went  and  preached."  But  this  transposition  may  ex- 
press that  their  disobedience  preceded  His  preaching.  The 
Qreek  participle  expresses  the  reason  of  His  preaching,  "  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  sometime  disobedient"  (cf.  ch.  4.  6). 
Also  "went"  seems  to  mean  a  personal  goiug,  as  in  v.  22, 
ftot  merely  in  spirit.  But  see  the  answer  below.  The  ob- 
jections are,  '  quickened"  must  refer  to  Christ's  body  (cf. 
t>.  21,  end),  for  as  His  Spirit  never  ceased  to  live,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  "quickened."  Cf.  John  5.  21;  Romans  8.  11, 
and  other  passages,  where  "quicken"  is  used  of  the  bodily 
resurrection.  Also,  not  His  Spirit,  but  His  soul,  went  to 
Hades.  His  Spirit  was  commended  by  Him  at  death  to 
His  Father,  and  was  thereupon  "in  Paradise."  The 
Uieory—  1.  would  Urns  require  that  His  descent  to  the 
aplrits  in  prison  should  be  after  His  resurrection  I  Cf. 
Ephesians  4.  9,  10,  which  makes  the  descent  precede  the 
suoent.  Also  Scripture  elsewhere  is  silent  about  such  a 
heralding,  though  possibly  Christ's  death  had  immediate 
•fleets  on  the  state  of  both  the  godly  and  the  ungodly  in 
Hades :  the  souls  of  the  godly  heretofore  in  comparative 
confinement,  perhaps  then  having  been,  as  some  Fathers 
thought,  translated  to  God's  immediate  and  heavenly 
presence;  but  this  cannot  be  proved  from  Scripture.  Cf. 
however  John  3.  13;  Colossians  1.  18.  Prison  Is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense  in  Scripture.  "  Paradise"  and  "Abra- 
ham's bosom,"  the  abode  of  good  spirits  in  Old  Testament 
times,  are  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  Hell  or  Hades, 
and  cannot  be  called  "prison."  Cf.  2  Corinthians  12.  2,  4, 
where  "paradise"  and  the  "third  heaven"  correspond. 
Also,  why  should  the  antediluvian  unbelievers  in  par- 
ticular be  selected  as  the  objects  of  His  preaching  In 
Hades?  Therefore  explain:  "Quickened  in  spirit,  in 
which  (as  distlngulsned  from  in  person;  the  words  "in 
which,"  i.  e.,  in  spirit,  expressly  obviating  the  objection 
that  "went"  Implies  a  personal  going)  He  w«nt  (in  the 
person  of  Noah,  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  2  Peter  2. 
5:  Alfobd's  own  note,  Ephesians  2.  17,  Is  the  beat  reply  to 
bis  argument  from  "  went"  that  a  local  going  to  Hades  in 
person  Is  meant.  As  "He  came  and  preached  peace"  by 
His  Spirit  in  the  apostles  and  ministers  after  His  death 
and  ascension :  so  before  His  incarnation  He  preached  in 
Spirit  through  Noah  to  the  antediluvians,  John  14. 18,  28; 
Acta 26.  23.  "Christ  sh  ould  show,"  lit.,  "  announce  light  to 
the  Gentl.es")  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison, 
i.  e.  the  antediluvians,  whose  bodies  Indeed  seemed  free, 
uut  their  spirits  were  in  prison,  shut  up  in  the  earth  as 
.Mia  great  condemned  cell  (exactly  parallel  to  Isaiah  24. 
<U,  '&  "upon  the  eartb  . .  .  they  shall  be  gathered  together 
m  prisoners  are  gathered  In  the  pit.  and  shall  be  shut  up 


in  the  prison,"  Ac.  [Just  as  the  fallen  a.igels  are  Judiclallj 
regarded  as  "in  chains  of  darkness,"  though  for  a  tin»« 
now  at  large  on  the  earth,  1  Peter  2. 4J,  where  v.  18  has  a 
plain  allusion  to  the  flood,  "  the  windows  from  on  high  aw 
open,"  cf.  Genesis  7. 11);  from  this  prison  the  only  way  of 
escape  was  that  preached  by  Christ  In  Noah,  Christ,  who 
in  our  times  came  in  the  flesh,  in  the  days  of  Noah 
preached  in  Spirit  by  Noah  to  the  spirits  then  in  prison 
(Isaiah  61.  1,  end,  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  hath  sent 
me  to  proclaim  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound").  So  in  ch.  1.  11,  "the  Spirit  of  Christ"  Is  said  to 
have  testified  in  the  prophets.  As  Christ  suffered  even 
to  death  by  enemies,  and  was  afterwards  quickened  in 
virtue  of  His  "Spirit"  (or  Divine  nature,  Romans  1.  3,  4; 
1  Corinthians  15.  45),  which  henceforth  acted  In  Its  full 
energy,  the  first  result  of  which  was  the  raising  of  His  body 
{v.  21,  end)  from  the  prison  of  the  grave  and  His  soul 
from  Hades;  so  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  enabled  Noah, 
amidst  reproach  and  trials,  to  preach  to  the  disobedient 
spirits  fast  bound  In  wrath.  That  Spirit  in  you  can  enable 
you  also  to  suffer  patiently  now,  looking  for  the  resurrec- 
tion deliverance.  20.  once— Not  In  the  oldest  MSS.  when 
.  .  .  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  In  tlie  days  of 
Noah — Oldest  MSS.  Qreek,  "was  continuing  to  wait  on' 
(if  haply  men  in  the  120  years  of  grace  would  repent; 
until  the  end  of  His  waiting  came  in  their  death  by 
the  flood.  This  refutes  Aikord's  idea  of  a  second  day 
of  grace  having  been  given  in  Hades.  Noah's  days  are 
selected,  as  the  ark  and  the  destroying  flood  answer 
respectively  to  "baptism"  und  the  coming  destruction 
of  unbelievers  by  fire,  while  the  ark  wag  a-preparing 
—(Hebrews  11.  7.)  A  long  period  of  God's  "long-suf- 
fering and  waiting,"  as  Noah  had  few  to  help  him, 
which  rendered  the  world's  unbelief  the  more  inex- 
cusable, wherein  —  lit.,  "(by  having  entered)  inU. 
which."  eight — seven  (the  sacred  number)  with  un- 
godly Ham.  few  —  So  now.  souls  — As  this  term  in 
here  used  of  living  persons,  why  should  not  "spirits" 
also?  Noah  preached  to  their  ears,  but  Christ  in  spirit, 
to  their  spirits,  or  spiritual  natures,  saved  by  water 
— The  same  water  which  drowned  the  unbelieving, 
buoyed  up  the  ark  in  which  the  eight  were  saved.  Not 
as  some  translate,  "  were  brought  safe  through  the  water." 
However,  the  sense  of  the  preposition  may  be  as  in  1  Co- 
rinthians 3.  15,  "they  were  safely  preserved  through  the 
water,"  though  having  to  be  in  the  water.  21.  wherennts 
—The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "which:"  lit,,  "which  (viz.,  water, 
In  general ;  being)  the  antitype  (of  the  water  of  the  flood) 
Is  now  saving  (the  salvation  being  not  yet  fully  realized 
by  us,  cf.  1  Corinthians  10. 1, 2,  5 ;  Jude  5 ;  puts  into  a  state  of 
salvation)  us  also  (two  oldest  MSS.  read  'you'  for  '  us:'  Yc*t 
also,  as  well  as  Noah  and  his  party),  to  wit,  baptism." 
Water  saved  Noah  not  of  itself,  but  by  sustaining  the  arfr 
built  in  faith  resting  on  God's  word:  it  was  to  him  th* 
sign  and  mean  of  a  kind  of  regeneration  of  the  earth.  The 
flood  was  for  Noah  a  baptism,  as  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea  was  for  the  Israelites;  by  baptism  iu  the  flood  h« 
and  his  family  were  transferred  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new;  from  immediate  destruction  to  lengthened  proba 
tion;  from  the  companionship  of  the  wicked  to  com- 
munion with  God ;  from  the  severing  of  all  bonds  betweea 
the  creature  and  the  Creator  to  the  privileges  of  the  cov- 
enant: so  we  by  spiritual  baptism.  As  there  was  a  Haota 
wbo  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  covenant,  so  many 
now.  The  antityplcal  water,  viz.,  baptism,  saves  you  also, 
not  of  itself,  nor  the  mere  material  water,  but  the  spiritual 
thing  conjoined  with  it,  repentance  and  faith,  of  which  ii 
is  the  sign  and  seal,  as  Peter  proceeds  to  explain.  Cf.  th« 
union  of  the  sign  and  tiling  signified,  John  3.6;  Ephe- 
sians 5.  26;  Titus  3.  5;  Hebrews  10.  22;  cf.  1  John  5.  6.  mm 
the,  Ac— " flesh"  bears  the  emphasis.  "Not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  tfie  flesh"  (as  is  done  by  a  mere  wawsr 
baptism,  unaccompanied  with  the  Spirit's  baptism,  ex. 
Ephesians  2.  11),  but  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ark  (Christ  azui 
His  Spiri*-fllled  Church),  not  the  water,  which  Is  the  ta- 
strument  of  salvation :  the  water  only  flowed  round  to* 
ark;  so  not  the  mere  water  baptism,  but  the  water  wh«w 
accompanied  with  the  Spirit,    answer—  Qreek,     lnterrtr 
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I'itlon  ;"  referring  to  tb.  3  questions  asked  of  candidates  for 
uapUsm ;  eliciting  a  confession  of  faith  "  toward  Ood," 
»ud  a  renunciation  of  Satan  [Augustine,  ad  Oatechume- 
wos,  B.  4.,  c.  1 ;  Cypbian,  Ep.7.,  ad  Rogation],  which,  when 
lowing  from  "a  good  conscience,"  assure  one  of  being 
"saved."  Lit.,  "a  good  conscience's  interrogation  (in- 
.aludlng  the  satisfactory  answer)  toward  God."  I  prefer 
this  to  the  translation  of  Wahl,  Alfobd,  Ac,  "inquiry 
at  a  good  conscience  after  Ood:'"  not  one  of  the  parallels 
alleged,  not  even  2  Samuel  11. 7,  in  the  LXX.,  is  strictly  in 
l>olnt.  Recent  Byzantine  Greek  idiom  (whereby  the  term 
meant  (L)  the  question;  (2.)  the  stipulation;  (3.)  the  en- 
gagement), easily  flowing  from  the  usage  of  the  word  as 
Peter  has  it,  confirms  the  former  translation,  by  the  re- 
*urrectton  of  Jesus— Joib>sd  with  "  saves  you :"  In  so  far 
m  baptism  applies  to  us  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. As  Christ's  death  unto  sin  is  the  source  of  the  be- 
liever's death  unto, and  so  deliverance  from,  sin's  penalty 
and  power ;  so  His  resurrection  life  is  the  source  of  the 
believer's  new  spirit  aal  life.  83.  (Psalm  110. 1 ;  Romans 
S.  84,  88;  1  Corinthians  15.  24;  Ephesians  1.  21;  3.  10;  Colos- 
sians  1. 16;  2. 10-15.)  The  fruit  of  His  patience  in  His  vol- 
untary endured  and  undeserved  sufferings:  a  pattern  to 
us,  v.  17,  18.  gone— (Luke  24.  51.)  Proving  against  ration- 
alists an  actual  material  ascension.  Lit.,  "  Is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  having  gone  into  heaven."  The  oldest  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  Fathers,  add  what  expresses 
the  benefit  to  us  of  Christ's  sitting  on  God's  right  hand, 
il  Who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having  swallowed  up 
ileaththat  we  may become  heirs  of  everlasting  life  ;"  involving 
for  us  A  state  OF  LIFE,  saved,  glorious,  and  eternal.  The 
Greek  MSS.,  however,  reject  the  words.  Cf.  with  this 
verse  Peter's  speeches,  Acts  2.  32-35 ;  3.  21, 26 ;  10.  40, 42. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
Ver.  1-19.    Like  the  Risen  Christ,  Believers  hence- 

FOBTfl  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  NO  MOKE  TO  DO  WITH  SlN.     As  the 

end  is  near,  cultivate  self-restraint,  watchful  prayerfulness, 
charity,  hospitality,  scriptural  speech,  ministering  to  one  an- 
tUurr  according  to  your  several  gifts  to  the  glory  of  God :  Re- 
joicing patience  under  suffering.  1.  For  us— Supported  by 
some  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  omitted  by  others.  In 
tbe  flesh— in  His  mortal  body  of  humiliation,  arm — 
(Ephesians  6.  11,  13.)  the  same  mind — of  suffering  with 
patient  willingness  what  God  wilts  you  to  suffer,  he  that 
hath  suffered— for  Instance,  Christ  first,  and  in  His  per- 
son the  believer :  a  general  proposition,  hath  ceased— 
W.,  "  has  been  made  to  cease,"  t.  e.,  has  obtained  by  the 
very  fact  of  His  having  suffered  once  for  all,  a  cessation 
from  tin,  which  had  heretofore  lain  on  him  (Romans  6.  6- 
11,  especially  7).  The  Christian  is  by  faith  one  with 
Christ:  as  then  Christ  by  death  is  judicially  freed  from 
■in ;  so  the  Christian  who  has  in  the  person  of  Christ  died, 
has  no  more  to  do  with  it  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  It  actually.  "The  flesh"  is  the  sphere  in 
which  sin  has  place.  3.  That  he,  &c— "That  he  (the  be- 
liever, who  has  once  for  all  obtained  cessation  from  sin 
by  suffering,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  viz.,  in  virtue  of  his 
onion  with  the  cruoifled  Christ)  should  no  longer  live  the 
rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the 
will  of  God"  as  his  rule.  "  Rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh"  (the 
Greek  has  the  preposition  "in"  here,  not  in  v.  1  as  to 
Christ)  proves  that  the  reference  is  here  not  to  Christ,  but 
to  the  believer,  whose  remaining  time  for  glorifying  God 
is  short  (v.  3).  "Live"  in  the  truest  sense,  for  heretofore 
he  was  dead.  Not  as  Alfobd,  "Arm  yourselves  .  .  .  with 
a  view  no  longer  to  live  the  rest  of  your  time."  3.  may 
sa#Bc«—  Greek,  "is  sufficient."  Peter  takes  the  lowest 
ground:  for  not  even  the  past  time  ought  to  have  been 
wasted  in  lust;  but  since  you  cannot  recall  it,  at  least 
lay  out  the  future  to  better  account,  us— Omitted  in  old- 
est iiiora.  wrought—  Greek,  "wrought  out."  Gentiles— 
seamen:  which  many  of  you  were,  when,  &c— "  walk- 
'•u|t  as  ye  nave  done  [Alfobd]  In  l-asciviousness  ;"  the  Greek 
catMivs  vetultmt,  immodest,  wantonness,  unbridled  conduct: 
not  so  much  Ulthy  lust,  excess  of  wine — "  wine-bib- 
Wags."  IAlkokd.I  abominable — "  nefarious,  '  "  lawless 
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Idolatries,"  violating  God's  most  sacred  law,  not  that  at 
Peter's  readers  {Note,  ch.  1.  1)  walked  in  these,  but  many. 
viz.,  the  Gentile  portion  of  them.    4.  "Wherein  -In  respeof 
to  which  abandonment  of  your  former  walk  (v.  8).    ran 
not  -with  them— eagerly,  in  troops.    [Bengel.]    excess— 
lit.,  profusion ;  a  sink:  stagnant  water  remaining  alter  an 
Inundation,    riot — profligacy,    speaking  evil — charging 
you  with  pride,  singularity,  hypocrisy,  and  secret  crimes 
(v.  14;  2  Peter  2.  2).    However,  there  is  no  "  of  yi»u"  in  the 
Greek,  but  simply  "blaspheming."    It  seems  to  me  al- 
ways to  be  used,  either   directly  or  indirectly,  in   *he 
sense  of  impious  reviling  against  God,  Christ,  or  the  Hot} 
Spirit,  and  the   Christian   religion,  not   merely  against 
men  as  such ;  Greek,  v.  14,  below.    5.  They  who  now  call 
you  to  account  falsely,  shall  have  to  give  account  them- 
selves for  this  very  evil-speaking  (Jude  15),  and  be  con- 
demned Justly,    ready— very  speedily  (v.  7;  2  Peter  3. 10), 
Christ's  coming  is  to  the  believer  always  near.    6.  For 
— Giving  the  reason  for  v.  5,  "judge  the  dead."    Gospel 
preached  also  to  .  .  .  dead — as  well  as  to  them  now  liv- 
ing, and  to  them  that  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  coming 
of  the  Judge.    "Dead"  must  be  taken  in  the  same  literal 
sense  as  in  t>.  5,  which  refutes  the  explanation  "dead"  m 
sins.    Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  does  not 
necessarily  restrict  the  sense   of   "dead"  to  particular 
dead  persons,  for  there  is  no  Greek  article  in  v.  6  also, 
where  "  the  dead"  is  universal  in  meaning.    The  sense 
seems  to  be,  Peter,  as  representing  the  true  attitude  of 
the  Church  in  every  age,  expecting  Christ  at  any  moment, 
says.  The  Judge  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead— the 
dead,  I  Bay,  for  they,  too,  In  their  lifetime,  have  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  that  so  they  might  be  judged  at 
last  in  the  same  way  as  those  living  now  (and  those  who 
shall  be  so  when  Christ  shall  come),  viz.,  "  men  in  the 
flesh,"  and  that  they  might,  having  escaped  condemna- 
tion by  embracing  the  Gospel  so  preached,  live  unto  God 
in  the  spirit  (though  death  has  passed  over  their  flesh), 
Luke  20.  38,  thus  being  made  like  Christ  in  death  and  In 
life  (Note,  ch.  3. 18).    He  says,  " live,"  not  "made alive"  ot 
quickened ;  for  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  already 
"quickened  together  with  Christ"  (Ephesians  2.  5).    This 
verse  Is  parallel  toch.  3. 19;  cf.  Note  there.    The  Gospel, 
substantially,    was    "preached"    to   the   Old   Testament 
Church;  though  not  so  fully  as  to  the  New  Testament 
Church.    It  Is  no  valid  objection,  that  the  Gospel  has  not 
been  preached  to  all  that  shall  be  found  dead  at  Christ's 
coming.     For  Peter   Is  plainly  referring  only   to  those 
within  reach  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  might  have  known 
God  through  His  ministers  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
times.    Peter,  like  Paul,  argues  that  those  found  living  at 
Christ's  coming  shall  have  no  advantage  above  the  dead 
who  shall  then  be  raised,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  live  unto, 
or  "according  to,"   God,  even  already  in  His  purpose. 
Alfokd's  explanation  is  wrong,  "  that  they  might  be 
judged  according  to  men  as  regards  the  flesh,"  ».  e.,  be  in 
the  state  of  the  completed  sentence  on  sin,  which  Is  death  after 
the  flesh.    For  "Judged"  cannot  have  a  different  meaning 
in  this  verse  from  what  "judge"  bears  in  v.  5.    "  Live  ac- 
cording to  God"  means,  live  a  life  with  God,  such  as  Go4 
lives,  divine;  as  contrasted  with  "according  to  men  in  ths 
flesh,"  i.  e.,  a  life  such  as  men  live  in  the  flesh.    7.  Re- 
suming the  idea  In  v.  5.    the  end  of  all  things — ana 
therefore  also  of  the  wantonness  (v.  3,  4)  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous.  [Bengel.]    The 
nearness  meant  is  not  that  of  mere  time,  but  that  before 
the  Lord;   as  he  explains   to  guard  against   misappre- 
hension, and  defends  God  from  the  charge  of  procrasti- 
nation:  We  live  In  the  last  dispensation,  not  like  the  Jewt 
under  the  Old  Testament.    The  Lord  will  come  as  a  ihief ; 
He  Is  "ready"  (v.  5)  to  Judge  the  world  at  any  moment;  it 
is  only  God's  long-suffering  and  His  will  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations  that  in- 
duces him  to  lengthen  out  the  time  which  is  with  H.s» 
still  as  nothing,    sober— "self-res trained."    The  opposite 
duties  to  the  sins  in   v.  3   are   here  inculcated.      Thai 
"sober"  is  the  opposite  of  "  lascivlousness"  (v.  3).     «v«u* 
—Greek,   "be   soberly  vigilant;"    not    Intoxicated    witli 
worldly  cares  and  pleasures.  Temperance  promotes  a«oA* 
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ndnest  OL  watchfulness,  and  both  promote  prayer.  Drink 
oiak<;«  cli  owey,  and  drowsiness  prevents  prayer,  prayer 
—Gruek,  •'  prayers;"  the  end  for  which  we  should  exercise 
vigilance.  8.  above  all  things—  not  that  "charity"  or 
jove  Is  placed  above  "  prayer,"  but  because  love  Is  the  ani- 
mating spirit,  without  which  all  other  duties  are  dead. 
Translate  aa  Greek,  "Having  your  mutual  {lit.,  towards 
yourselves)  charity  Intense."  He  presupposes  Its  existence 
among  them ;  he  urges  them  to  make  It  more  fervent. 
charity  shall  cover  the  multitude,  Ac— The  oldest  MSS. 
•;ave  "covereth."  Quoted  from  Proverbs  10. 12;  cf.  17.  9. 
'  Covereth"  so  as  not  harshly  to  condemn  or  expose 
faults ;  but  forbearingly  to  bear  the  other's  burdens,  for- 
giving and  forgetting  past  offences.  Perhaps  the  addi- 
tional idea  Is  Included,  By  prayer  for  them,  love  tries  to 
have  them  covered  by  God ;  and  so  being  the  instrument  of 
converting  the  sinner  from  his  error,  "covereth  a  (not 
'the,'  as  English  Version)  multitude  of  sins;"'  but  the 
former  Idea  from  Proverbs  Is  the  prominent  one.  It  is  not, 
as  Rome  teaches,  "  covereth"  his  own  sins;  for  then  the 
Greek  middle  voloe  would  be  used ;  and  Proverbs  10.  12 
and  17.  9  support  the  Protestant  view.  "As  God  with  His 
love  covers  my  sins  If  I  believe,  so  must  I  also  cover  the 
sins  of  my  neighbour."  [Lutheh.]  Cf.  the  conduct  of  Shem 
And  Japheth  to  Noah  (Genesis  9.  23),  In  contrast  to  Ham's 
exposure  of  his  father's  shame.  We  ought  to  cover  others' 
sins  only  where  love  Itself  does  not  require  the  contrary. 
y.  (Romans  12. 13;  Hebrews  13.  2.)  Not  the  spurious  hos- 
pitality which  passes  current  In  the  world,  but  the  enter- 
taining of  those  needing  it,  especially  those  exiled  for  the 
faith,  as  the  representatives  of  Christ,  and  all  hospitality 
to  whomsoever  exercised  from  genuine  Christian  love. 
without  grudging—  Greek,  "murmuring."  "He  that 
giveth,  let  him  do  It  with  simplicity,"  i.  e.,  open-hearted 
sincerity;  with  cordiality.  Not  secretly  speaking  against 
the  person  whom  we  entertain,  or  upbraiding  him  with 
the  favour  we  have  conferred  on  him.  10.  every—"  Even 
aji  each  man  hath  received,"  in  whatever  degree,  and  of 
whatever  kind.  The  Spirit's  gifts  (lit.,  "  gift  of  grace,"  i.  «., 
fi-atuitously  bestowed)  are  the  common  property  of  the 
Christian  community,  each  Christian  being  but  a  steward 
tor  the  edifying  of  the  whole,  not  receiving  the  gift  merely 
tor  his  own  use.  minister  the  same— not  discontentedly 
*u vying  or  disparaging  the  gift  of  another,  one  to  an- 
other— Greek  as  in  v.  8,  "towards  yourselves;"  Implying 
that  all  form  but  one  body,  and  in  seeking  the  good  of 
other  members  they  are  promoting  the  good  of  themselves. 
•toward*—  Referring  to  Matthew  25. 15,  Ac. ;  Luke  19.13- 
26.  11.  If  any  .  .  .  speak— viz.,  as  a  prophet,  or  divinely- 
taught  teacher  in  the  Church  assembly,  the — The  Greek 
has  no  article:  "as  oracles  of  God."  This  may  be  due  to 
Greek, "  God,"  having  no  article,  it  being  a  principle  when 
a  governed  noun  omits  the  Greek  article,  that  the  govern- 
ing noun  should  omit  It  too.  In  Acts  7.  38  also,  the  Greek 
article  Is  wanting;  thus  English  Version," as,  the  oracles 
of  God,"  viz.,  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  right,  and  the 
precept  be  similar  to  Romans  12.  6,  "prophesy  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  faith."  But  the  context  suits  better 
tiinst,  "Let  him  speak  as  (becomes  one  speaking)  oracles 
or  God."  His  divinely-inspired  words  are  not  his  own, 
but  God's,  and  as  a  steward  (6.  10)  having  them  committed 
to  him,  he  ought  so  to  speak  them.  Jesus  was  the  pattern 
In  this  respect  (Matthew  7.  29;  John  12.  49;  14.  10;  cf.  Paul, 
2  Corinthians  2.  17).  Note,  the  very  same  term  as  is  ap- 
plied in  the  only  other  passages  where  It  occurs  (Acts  7. 
88;  Romans  8.  2;  Hebrews  6.  12),  to  the  Old  Testament  in- 
spired writings,  is  here  predicated  of  the  inspired  words 
*the  substance  of  which  was  afterwards  committed  to 
writing)  of  the  New  Testament  prophets,  minister— In 
acts ;  the  other  sphere  of  spiritual  activity  besides  speak' 
big.  as  of— "out  of"  the  store  of  his  "strength"  (Greek, 
phbMcal  power  in  relation  to  outward  service,  rather  than 
moral  and  intellectual  "ability;"  so  In  Mark  12.  30). 
giveth— Greek, "  supplleth ;"  originally  said  of  a  choragus, 
who  supplied  the  chorus  with  ail  necessaries  for  perform- 
3kg  their  several  parts,  that  God  In  all  things  may  be 
glorified— the  final  end  of  all  a  Christian's  acts,  through 
iftai  Christ- The  mediator  through  whom  all  our  bless- 


ings come  down  to  us,  and  also  through  whom  all  ooi 
praises  ascend  to  God.  Through  Christ  alone  can  God 
be  glorified  in  us  and  our  sayings  and  doings,  te  whoa 
—Christ,  be—  Greek,  "is."  for  ever  and  ever—  Greek, 
"unto  the  ages  of  the  ages."  13.  strange— they  might 
think  it  strange  that  God  should  allow  his  c  hoses 
children  to  be  sore  tried,  fiery  trial— like  the  fire  by 
which  metals  are  tested  and  their  dross  removed.  The 
Greek  adds  "  in  your  case."  which  Is  to  try  yon — Greek, 
"which  Is  taking  place  for  a  trial  to  you."  Instead  of 
Its  "happening  to  you"  as  some  strange  and  untoward 
chance,  it  "Is  taking  place"  with  the  gracious  design  of 
trying  you ;  God  has  a  wise  design  in  it — a  consolatory 
reflection.  13.  Inasmuch  as— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  In 
proportion  as  ;"  "  in  as  far  as  "  ye  by  suffering  are  partak- 
ers of  Christ's  sufferings,  i.  e.,  by  faith  enter  into  realizing 
fellowship  with  them;  willingly  for  His  sake  suffering  aa 
He  suffered,  with  exceeding  joy — Greek,  "  exulting  joy  j" 
now  ye  rejoice  amidst  sufferings ;  then  ye  shall  exult,  for 
ever  free  from  sufferings  (ch.  1.  6,  8).  If  we  will  not  bear 
suffering  for  Christ  now,  we  must  bear  eternal  sufferings 
hereafter.  14.  for—  Greek,  "in  the  name  of  Christ,"  viz., 
as  Christians  (v.  16 ;  ch.  3.  14,  above) ;  "  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Cfirist."  The  emphasis  lies  on  this:  v.  15,  "a* 
a  murderer,  thief,"  <fcc,  stands  in  contrast.  Let  your  suffer- 
ing be  on  account  of  Christ,  not  on  account  of  evil-doing 
(ch.  2.  20).  reproached — reproach  affects  noble  minds 
more  than  loss  of  goods,  or  even  bodily  sufferings,  the 
Spirit .  .  .  upon  you— the  same  Spirit  as  rested  on  Christ 
(Luke  4.  18).  "The  Spirit  of  glory"  is  His  Spirit,  for  He 
is  the  "Lord  of  glory"  (James  2. 1).  Believers  may  well 
overcome  the  "  reproach"  (cf.  Hebrews  11.  26),  seeing  thai 
"  the  Spirit  of  glory  "  rests  upon  them,  as  upon  Him.  It 
cannot  prevent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous,  if  they  are 
reproached  for  Christ,  because  they  retain  before  God 
their  glory  entire,  as  having  the  Spirit,  with  whom  glorf 
is  inseparably  joined.  [Calvin.]  and  of  God—  Greek 
"  and  the  (Spirit)  of  God ;"  implying  that  the  Spirit  of  glr/r\ 
(which  Is  Christ's  Spirit)  is  at  the  same  time  also  the  Spir 
of  God.  on  their  part  he  Is  ev'fl  spoken  of,  but  on  yora 
part  he  Is  glorified— Omitted  In  the  two  oldest  GreekMSQ, 
and  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions,  but  supported  by  one  very 
old  MS.,  Vulgate,  Sahidic.  Cyprian,  &c.  "  Evil  spoken  of." 
lit.,  "blasphemed  ;"  not  merely  do  they  "speak  against  you," 
as  In  ch.  3.  16,  but  blasphemously  mock  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity Itself.  15.  But— Greet,  "For."  " Reproached  in  the 
name  of  Christ "  I  say  (v.  14),  "  fob  let  none,"  Ac.  as  ...  as 
.  .  .  as  .  .  .  as — the  as  twice  in  Italics  Is  not  in  the  Greek. 
The  second  Greek  "  as  "  distinguishes  the  class  "  busybody 
in  other  men's  matters,"  from  the  previous  class  of  delin- 
quents. Christians,  from  mistaken  zeal,  under  the  plea 
of  faithfulness,  might  readily  step  out  of  their  own  calling 
and  make  themselves  judges  of  the  acts  of  unbelievers. 
Lit.,  "a  bishop  in  what  is  (not  his  own,  but)  another's  " 
province  ;  an  allusion  to  the  existing  bishops  or  overseers 
of  the  Church;  a  self-constituted  bishop  in  others'  con- 
cerns. 16.  a  Christian— the  name  given  in  contempt  first 
at  Antioch,  Acts  11.  26;  ch,  26,28;  the  only  three  places 
where  the  term  occurs.  At  first  believers  had  no  distinc- 
tive name,  but  were  called  among  themselves  "brethren," 
Acts  0.  3;  "  disciples,"  Acts  6. 1 ;  "  those  of  the  way,"  Acts 
9.  2;  "saints,"  Romans  I.  7;  by  the  Jews  (who  denied  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  so  would  never  originate  the 
name  Christian),  In  contempt,  "  Nazarenes."  At  Antioch, 
where  first  idolatrous  Gentiles  (Cornelius,  Acts  10.,  was  not 
an  idolater,  but  a  proselyte)  were  converted,  and  wide 
missionary  work  began,  they  could  be  no  longer  looked 
on  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and  so  the  Gentiles  designated  them  Dy 
the  new  name  "  Christians."  The  rise  of  the  new  name 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  Church's  life,  a  new  stage  of 
its  development,  viz.,  its  missions  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
idle  and  witty  people  of  Antioch,  we  know  from  heathen 
writers,  were  famous  for  Inventing  nicknames.  The  dale 
of  this  Epistle  must  have  been  when  this  had  become  the 
generally  recognized  designation  among  Gentiles  (it  u 
never  applied  by  Christians  to  each  other,  as  It  was  in  afW 
ages— an  undesigned  proof  that  the  New  Testament  v/ar> 
composed  when  it  professes),  and  when  the  name  exposM 
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«n*  to  reproach  and  suffering,  though  not  seemingly  as 
yet  to  r.bstematic  persecution,    let  him  not  be  ashamed — 

though  the  world  Is  ashamed  of  shame.  To  suffer  for 
one's  own  faults  is  no  honour  (v.  15;  eh.  2.  20),— for  Christ, 
Is  uo  shame  (v.  14;  ch.  8.  13).  but  let  him  glorify  God— not 
merely  glory  In  persecution ;  Peter  might  have  saki  as  the 
contrast,  "  but  let  him  esteem  it  an  honour  to  himself;" 
■lit  the  honour  is  to  be  given  to  God,  who  counts  him  wor- 
thy of  such  an  honour,  Involving  exemption  from  the 
■  ;ulng  judgments  on  the  ungodly,  on  this  behalf— The 
oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "  in  this  name,"  i.  e.,  in  re- 
spect of  suffering  for  such  a  name.  17.  Another  ground  of 
insolation  to  Christians.  All  must  pass  under  the  Judg- 
ment of  God ;  God's  own  household  first,  their  chastise- 
ment being  here,  for  which  they  should  glorify  Him  as  a 
proof  of  their  membership  In  His  family,  and  a  pledge  of 
their  escape  from  the  end  of  those  whom  the  last  Judgment 
shall  find  disobedient  to  the  Gospel,  the  time—  Greek, 
''season,"  "fit  time."  Judgment  must  begin  at  the 
souse  of  God— the  Church  of  living  believers.  Peter  has 
In  mind  Ezekiel  9.  6;  cf.  Amos  3.  2;  Jeremiah  25.  29.  Judg- 
ment Is  already  begun,  the  Gospel  word,  as  a  "two-edged 
sword,"  having  the  double  effect  of  saving  some  and  con- 
demning others,  and  shall  be  consummated  at  the  last 
Judgment.  "  When  power  is  given  to  the  destroyer,  he 
observes  no  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  not  only  so,  but  he  begins  first  at  the  righteous." 
[Wetstkin  from  Rabbins.]  But  God  limits  the  destroyer's 
power  over  Hit  people.  If  . ,  .  at  us,  what  shall  the  end 
be  of  them,  Ac— If  even  the  godly  have  chastening  Judg- 
ments now,  how  much  more  shall  the  ungodly  be  doomed 
to  damnatory  Judgments  at  last.  Gospel  of  God— the 
very  God  who  Is  to  Judge  them.  18.  scarcely— Cf.  "  so  as 
by  Are,"  1  Corinthians  8. 15;  having  to  pass  through  try- 
ing chastisements,  as  David  did  for  his  sin.  "  The  right- 
eous "  man  has  always  more  or  less  of  trial,  but  the  issue 
ie  certain,  and  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  abundant  at 
last.  The  "scarcely"  marks  the  severity  of  the  ordeal, 
and  the  unlikelihood  (in  a  mere  human  point  of  view)  of 
the  righteous  sustaining  it;  but  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  and  God's  everlasting  covenant  make  it  all  sure. 
ungodly — having  no  regard  for  God ;  negative  descrip- 
tion, sinner — loving  sin;  positive;  the  same  man  is  at 
once  God-forgetting  and  sin-loving,  appear— in  Judg- 
ment. 19.  General  conclusion  from  v.  17,  18.  Seeing  that 
the  godly  know  that  their  sufferings  are  by  God's  will,  to 
chasten  them  that  they  may  not  perish  with  the  world, 
they  have  good  reason  to  trust  God  cheerfully  amidst 
sufferings,  persevering  in  well-doing,  let  them — Greek, 
"let  them  also,"  "let  even  them,"  as  well  as  those  not 
suffering.  Not  only  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
mlso  in  time  of  suffering,  let  believers  commit,  &.c.  (cf.  Note, 
ch.  8.  14).  according  to  the  will  of  God— (Note,  ch.  3.  17.) 
God's  will  that  the  believer  should  suffer  (v.  17),  is  for  his 
good.  One  oldest  MS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "  In  well-doings  ;" 
contrast  ill-doings,  v.  15.  Our  committing  of  ourselves  to 
God  is  to  be,  not  in  Indolent  and  passive  quietism,  butac- 
eompanled  with  active  well-doings,  faithful  —  to  His 
covenant  promises.  Creator— who  is  therefore  also  our 
Almighty  Preserver.  He,  not  we,  must  keep  our  souls.  Sin 
destroyed  the  original  spiritual  relation  between  creature 
and  Creator  leaving  that  only  of  government.  Faith  re- 
stores It ;  so  that  the  believer,  living  to  the  will  of  f*od  (ch. 
4.  2),  rests  Implicitly  on  his  Creator's  faithfulness. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Ver.  1-14.  Exhortations  to  Elders,  Juniors,  and 
all  in  General.  Parting  Prayer.  Conclusion.  1. 
alders — alike  In  office  and  age  (v.  5).    I  .  .  .  also  an  elder 

—To  pat  one's  self  on  a  level  with  those  whom  we  exhort, 
gives  weight  to  one's  exhortations  (cf.  2  John  1).  Peter,  In 
true  humility  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  does  not  put  forward 
tils  arposUeship  here,  wherein  he  presided  over  the  elders.  In 
the  apostloshlp  the  apostles  have  no  successors,  for  "  the 
»ign«  of  an  apostle  "  have  not  been  transmitted.  The  pres- 
idents over  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  by  whatever  name 
tealgnated,  angel,  bishop,  or  moderator,  Ac.  though  of  the 
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tame  orcnWR  nt  the  presbyters,  yet  have  virtually  succeeds 
to  a  superl  n  tendency  of  t  lie  Church  analogous  to  that  exer- 
cised by  the  apostles  (this  sujierintendency  and  priority 
existed  from   the  earliest  times  after  the  aposlles  [Tbm- 
tullianI);   Just  as    the  Jewish    synagogne    (the   model 
which  the  Church  followed)  was  governed  by  a  council 
of  presbyters,  presided  over  by  one  of  themselves,  "the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue."    Cf.  Vitringa,  Synagogwt, 
Part  II.,  ch.  3.  and  7.    witness— an  eye-witness  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and   so  qualified  to  exhort  you  to  believing 
patience  in  suffering  for  well-doing  after  His  example  (cb. 
4.19;   2.20).     This  explains  the  "therefore"  Inserted  In 
the  oldest    MSS.,  "  I    therefore   exhort,"  resuming   ex- 
hortation, ch.  4. 19.    His  higher  dignity  as  an  apostle  U 
herein  delicately  Implied,  as  eye-witnessing  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  apostleship :  cf.  Peter's  own  speeches. 
Acts  1.21,22;   2.32;   10.39.    also— Implying  the  righteous 
recompense  corresponding  to  the  sufferings,    partaker 
of  the  glory— according  to  Christ's  promise;  an  earnest 
of  which   was  given  In  the  transfiguration.    %.  Feed— 
Greek,  "Tend  as  a  shepherd,"  by  discipline  and  doctrine. 
Lead,  feed,  heed ;   by  prayer,  exhortation,  government, 
and  example.  The  dignity  is  marked  by  the  term  "  elder;" 
the  duties  of  the  office,  to  lend  or  oversee,  by  "bishop." 
Peter  has  In  mind   Christ's  injunction  to  him,  "Feed 
(tend)  my  sheep  .  .  .  Feed  (pasture)  my  lambs"  (John  2L 
16).    He  invites  the  elders  to  share  with  him  the  same 
duty  (cf.  Acts  20.  28).     The  flock  is  Christ's,    which   Is 
among  yon — Whilst  having  a  concern  for  all  the  Church, 
your  special  duty  is  to  feed  that  portion  of  it  which  it 
among  you,    oversight—  Greek,  "bishopric,"   or  duty  of 
bishops,  i.  e.,  overseer,    not  by  constraint — necessity  Is 
laid  upon  them,  but  willingness  prevents  it  being  felt, 
both  in  undertaking  and  in  fulfilling  the  duty.  [Bengel.], 
"He  is  a  true  presbyter  and  minister  of  the  counsel  of 
God  who  doeth  and  teacheth  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
being  not  accounted   righteous  merely  because  he  Is  * 
presbyter,  but  because  righteous,  chosen  Into  the  presby- 
tery." [Clemens  Alexandrinus.]    willingly— One  old- 
est MS.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  add,  "as  God  would 
have  it  to  be    done"    (Romans  8.  27).     not   for   filthy 
lucre— (Isaiah  66.  11;    Titus  1.7.)     of  a    ready   mind- 
promptly  and  heartily,  without  selfish  motive  of  gain- 
seeking,  as  the    Israelites   gave    their   services   willing- 
heartedly  to  the  sanctuary.    3.  being  lords — Greek,  "  lord- 
ing it:"  Implying  pride  and  oppression.    "Not  that  we 
have  dominion  over  your  faith."    God's  heritage—  Greek, 
"the  inheritances,"  t.  «.,  the  portions  of  the  Church  com- 
mitted severally  to  your  pastoral  charge.    [Bengel.]    It 
is  explained  by  "  the  flock"  in  the  next  clause.  However 
In  v.  2,  "  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,"  answering  to 
"(God's)  heritages"  (plural  to  express  the  sheep  who  are 
God's  portion  and  Inheritance,  Deuteronomy  32.  9)  com- 
mitted to  you,  favours  English  Version.    The  flock,  as  on* 
whole,  is  God's  heritage,  or  flock  in   the  singular.    Re- 
garded In  relation  to  its  component  sheep,  divided  among 
several  pastors,  It  is  in  the  plural  "heritages."    Cf.  Acts 
1.  17,  25,  "  Part"  (the  same  Greek).    Bernard  of  Clalrvaux, 
wrote  to  Pope  Eugene,  "Peter  could  not  give  thee  what 
he  had  not:    what  he  had  he  gave:   the  care  over  the 
Church,  not  dominion."    being — Greek,  "  becoming."    em- 
samples — the  most  effective  recommendation  of  precept 
(1  Timothy  4.  12).    Titus  2.  7,  "  patterns."    So  Jesus.    "  A 
monstrosity  It  Is  to  see  the  highest  rank  Joined  with  the 
meanest   mind,   the   flrst  seat  with    the    lowest  «ife,  a 
grandiloquent   tongue  with  a   lazy  life,  much  talking 
with  no  fruit."    [Bernard.]    4.  And— A ndso:  as  the  re- 
sult of  "  being  ensamples"  (v.  3).    chief  Shepherd— The 
title  peculiarly  Christ's  own,  not  Peter's  or  the  pope's 
when  .  .  .  shall  appear — Greek,  "be  manifested"  (Colos- 
slans  3.4).    Faith  serves  the    Lord   while   still    unseen. 
thatfadeth  not  away—  Greek,"  amaranthine"  (cf.  ch.  L  i). 
crown — Greek,  Stephanos,  a  garland  of  victory,  the  prize  It 
the  Grecian  games,  woven  of  ivy,  parsley,  myrtle,  ollvf^ 
or  oak.    Our  crown  is  distinguished  from  theirs  In  that  it 
la  "Incorruptible"  and  "fadeth  not  away,"  as  the  leave* 
of  theirs  soon  did.    "The  crown  of  life."    Not  a  **«i0*Jp 
"crown"  (a  different  Greek  word,    liadema):  the  preroro 
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ttve  o(  tne  Lord  Jeans  (Revelation  19.  12).  glory— Greek, 
*  the  glory,"  viz.,  to  be  then  revealed  (v.  1;  Ch.  4.  13).  5.  ye 
/onnger— The  deacon*  were  originally  the  younger  men, 
the  presbyter*  older;  but  subsequently  as  presbyter  ex- 
pressed the  office  of  Church-ruler  or  teacher,  so  Greek 
*oot*ro*  means  not  (as  lit.)  young  men  In  age,  but  subor- 
dinate minister*  and  servants  of  the  Church.  So  Christ 
zat*  the  term  "younger."  For  He  explains  It  by  "he 
tA»t  doth  serve,"  lit.,  he  theU  ministereth  as  a  deacon;  Just 
hi  He  explains  '  the  greatness"  by  "he  that  is  chief," 
Mt,  "he  that  ruleth,"  the  very  word  applied  to  the  bishops 
or  presbyters.  8o  "  the  young  men"  are  undoubtedly  the 
ieaoons  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom,  as  being 
all  Hebrews,  the  Hellenistic  Christians  subsequently  com- 
plained as  neglecting  their  Grecian  widows,  whence  arose 
the  appointment  of  the  seven  others,  Hellenistic  deacons. 
Bo  here,  Peter,  having  exhorted  the  presbyters,  or  elders, 
not  to  lord  it  over  those  committed  to  them,  adds,  Like- 
wise ye  neolers  or  younger,  i.  e.,  subordinate  ministers 
and  deacons,  submit  cheerfully  to  the  command  of  the 
eiders.  [Moshkim.]  There  is  no  Scripture  sanction  for 
"younger"  meaning  laymen  In  general  (as  Alfobd  ex- 
plains): its  use  in  this  sense  is  probably  of  later  date. 
The  "  all  of  yon"  that  follows,  refers  to  the  congregation 
general:/;  and  it  is  likely  that,  like  Paul,  Peter  should 
notice,  previous  to  the  general  congregation,  the  subor- 
*Unate  ministers  as  well  as  the  presbyters,  writing  as  he  did 
to  the  same  region  (Epbesus),  and  to  confirm  the  teaching 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yea— To  sum  up  all  my 
exhortations  In  one.  be  subject — Omitted  in  the  oldest 
MSS.  and  Versions,  but  Tischendorf  quotes  the  Vatican 
MS.  for  it.  Then  translate,  "Gird  (ch.  1.  13;  4.  1)  fast  on 
humility  (lowliness  of  mind)  to  one  another."  The  verb 
I*  lit.,  "tie  on  with  a  fast  knot."  [Wahl.]  Or,  "gird  on 
humility  as  the  slave  dress  (encomboma) :"  as  the  Lord 
girded  himself  with  a  towel  to  perform  a  servile  office 
of  humility  and  love,  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  a 
scene  in  which  Peter  had  played  an  important  part, 
no  that  he  would  naturally  have  it  before  his  mind.  Of. 
similarly  v.  2  with  John  21.  15-17.  Cloth  iug  was  the 
original  badge  of  man's  sin  and  shame.  Pride  caused 
the  need  of  man's  clothing,  and  pride  still  reigns  in 
u.reee;  the  Christian  therefore  clothes  himself  in  humil- 
ity (ch.  3. 3,  4),  God  provides  him  with  the  robe  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  in  order  to  receive  which  man 
/nust  be  stripped  of  pride.  God  resisteth  the  proud— 
Quoted,  as  James  4.  6,  from  Proverbs  3.  34.  Peter  had 
James  before  his  mind,  and  gives  his  Epistle  inspired 
sanction.  Cf.  t>.  9  with  James  4.7,  lit.,  "  array eth  Him- 
self against.."  Other  sins  flee  from  God :  pride  alone 
opposeth  itself  to  God;  therefore,  God  also  In  turn 
opposes  Himself  to  the  proud.  [Gkkhahd  in  Alfokd.] 
Humility  is  the  vessel  of  all  graces.  [Augustine.J  6. 
MBder  tlie  mighty  hand — afflicting  you  (ch.  3.  15) :  "  ac- 
cept" His  chastisements,  and  turn  to  Him  that  smiteth 
yon.  He  depresses  the  proud  and  exalts  the  humble. 
In  due  time — wait  humbly  and  patiently  for  His  own 
fit  time.  One  oldest  MS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "In  the  sea- 
son of  visitation,"  viz.,  His  visitation  in  mercy.  7. 
Casting — once  for  all:  so  the  Greek  aorist.  care — "anx- 
iety." The  advantage  flowing  from  humbling  ourselves 
under  God's  hand  (v.  6)  Is  confident  reliance  on  His  good- 
ness. Exemption  from  care  goes  along  with  humble 
submission  to  God.  careth  for  you  —  lit.,  "  respecting 
you."  Care  is  a  burden  which  faith  casts  off  the  man  on 
his  God.  Cf.  Psalm  22.  10;  37.  5;  55.  22,  to  which  Peter 
alludes;  Luke  12.  22,  37;  Phillppians  4.  6.  careth— not  so 
strong  a  Greek  word  as  the  previous  Greek  "anxiety." 
*.  Peter  has  in  mind  Christ's  warning  to  himself  to  watch 
against  Satan,  from  forgetting  which  he  fell.  Be  sober 
.  .  .  vigilant— "  Care,"  i.  e.,  anxiety,  will  intoxicate  the 
soul;  therefore  be  sober,  i.  e.,  self-restrained.  Yet,  lest 
this  freedom  from  care  should  lead  any  to  false  security, 
d«  adds,  "Be  vigilant"  against  "your  adversary."  Let 
this  be  your  "care."  God  provides,  therefore  do  not  be 
anxious.  The  devil  seeks,  therefore  watch.  [Bbmgel,.] 
tamnn — Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.  The  broken  and 
3UB»iu(.e<i  sentences  tire  more  fervid  and  forcible.    Luoi- 


fbr  of  Cagiiarl  reads  as  Etiylish  Version,  adversary— tit 
opponent  in  a  court  of  justice  (Zechan<«,n  3.  1).  •'Sataa*' 
means  opponent.  "  Devil,"  accuser  or  slanderer  (Revela- 
tion 12.  10).  "The  enemy"  (Matlhew  13.  39).  "A  murderes 
from  the  beginning"  (John  8.  44).  He  counteracts  the 
Gospel  and  its  agents.  "The  tempter."  roaring  lion- 
Implying  his  violent  and  Insatiable  thirst  for  prey  as  a 
hungry  lion.  Through  man's  sin  he  got.  God's  Justice  on 
his  side  against  us;  but  Christ, our  Advocate,  by  fulfilling 
all  the  demands  of  Justice  for  us,  has  made  our  redemp- 
tion altogether  consistent  with  Justice,  vra.lkt'ih  about 
—{Job  1.  7 ;  2.  2.)  So  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  cannot 
rest.  Evil  spirits  are  in  2  Peter  2.  4 ;  Jude  6,  said  to  be  al- 
ready In  chains  of  darkness  and  in  hell.  This  probably 
means  that  this  Is  their  doom  finally :  a  doom  alreadj 
begun  In  part;  though  for  a  time  they  are  permitted  to 
roam  in  the  world  (of  which  Satan  is  prince),  especialij 
in  the  dark  air  that  surrounds  the  earth.  Hence  per- 
haps arises  the  miasma  of  the  air  at  times,  as  physical 
and  moral  evil  are  closely  connected,  devour — entangle 
In  worldly  "care"  (v.  7)  and  other  snares,  so  as  finally  to 
destroy.  Cf.  Revelation  12.  15,  16.  9.  (Luke  4.  13 ;  Ephe- 
sians  6.  11-17;  James  4.  7.)  steadfast— Cf.  "established  in 
the  truth,"  2  Peter  1. 12.  Satan's  power  exists  only  In  re- 
spect to  the  unbelieving;  the  faithful  he  cannot  hurt  CI 
John  5.  18).  Faith  gives  strength  to  prayer,  the  great  in- 
strument against  the  foe  (James  1.  6,  <fcc).  knowing,  Ac 
—"encouragement  not  to  faint  in  afflictions:"  your 
brethren  suffer  the  same;  nothing  beyond  the  common 
lot  of  Christians  befalls  you  (1  Corinthians  10.  13).  It  Is  a 
sign  of  God's  favour  rather  than  displeasure,  that  Satan 
is  allowed  to  harass  you,  as  he  did  Job.  Your  fellow- 
Christians  have  the  same  battle  of  faith  and  prayer 
against  Satan.  In  the  world— lying  in  the  wicked  one, 
and  therefore  necessarily  the  scene  of  "tribulation" 
(John  16.  33).  are — are  being  accomplished  according  to  tho 
appointment  of  God.  10.  Comforting  assurance  that  God 
will  finally  "perfect"  His  work  of  "grace"  in  them,  after 
they  have  undergone  the  necessary  previous  suffering. 
But— Only  do  you  watch  and  resist  the  foe :  God  will  per- 
form the  rest.  [Bengel.]  of  all  grace— (Cf.  ch.  4.  10.) 
The  God  to  whom  as  its  source  all  grace  is  to  be  referred  • 
who  in  grace  completes  what  in  grace  He  began.  He 
from  the  first  "called  you  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read  for 
'us')  unto  (with  a  view  to)  glory."  He  will  not  let  His 
purpose  fall  short  of  completion.  If  He  does  so  in  pun- 
ishing, much  more  in  grace.  The  three  are  fitly  con- 
Joined:  the  call,  the  glory  to  which  we  are  called,  and  the 
way  (suffering) ;  the  fourth  is  the  ground  of  the  calling, 
viz.,  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  by — Greek,  "  in."  Christ  la 
He  in  virtue  of  whom,  and  in  union  with  whom,  believers 
are  called  to  glory.  The  opposite  is  "in  the  world"  (t>.  9 
John  16. 33).  after  that  ye  have  suffered — Join  to  "  called 
you:"  suffering,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  glory,  was 
contemplated  in  God's  calling,  a  while — short  and  In- 
considerable, as  compared  with  the  glory,  perfect,  Ac.— 
The  two  oldest  MSS.,  and  Vulgate  and  Coptic  versions, 
read,  "Shall  perfect  (so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  defec- 
tive In  you),  stabllsh,  strengthen,"  and  omit  "settle,"  lit., 
ground,  or  fix  on  a  foundation.  Alford  reads  It  in  spita 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  The  authority  of  the  latter  I  prefer' 
moreover  the  climax  seems  to  require  rather  a  verb  of 
completing  the  work  of  grace,  than,  as  the  Greek  means, 
founding  it.  The  Greek  has  "  shall  Himself  perfeot  yon:" 
though  you  are  called  on  to  watch  and  resist  the  foe,  God 
Himself  must  really  do  all  in  and  through  you.  The  same 
God  who  begins  must  Himself  complete  the  work.  The 
Greek  for  "stabllsh"  (so  as  to  be  "steadfast  in  the  faith, " 
v.  9)  is  the  same  as  "strengthen,"  Luke  22.  32.  Peter  has 
in  mind  Christ's  charge,  "  When  thou  art  converted 
strengthen  thy  brethren."  His  exhortation  accords  will* 
his  name  Peter,  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  Church."  "Stabllsh,"  so  as  not  to  waver. 
"Strengthen"  with  might  in  the  inner  man  by  Hi*  Spirit, 
against  the  foe.  11.  To  him— Emphatic.  To  Him  ani 
Him  alone:  not  to  ourselves.  Cf.  "  Himself,"  yole,  v.  JU. 
glory  and — Omitted  In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions. 
dominion — Greek,  "the  might"  shown  in  so  "  perfecting.' 
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fee.,  yon,  «.  10  158.  Sllvanus-  Silas,  the  companion  of 
Paul  and  Timothy:  a  suitable  messenger  by  whom  to 
confirm,  as  Peter  here  does,  PauVs  doctrine  of  "  the  true 
grace  of  God"  in  the  same  churches  (cf.  2  Peter  3. 16).  We 
never  meet  with  Sllvanus  as  Paul's  oompanion  after 
i*aul's  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem.  His  connection  with 
Peter  was  plainly  subsequent  to  that  Journey,  a*  I  sup- 
pose— Join  "faithful  unto  you  [Steiger],  as  I  suppose." 
Sllvanus  may  have  stood  In  a  close  relation  to  the 
ohurches  in  Asia,  perhaps  having  taken  the  oversight  of 
them  after  Paul's  departure,  and  had  afterwards  gone  to 
Peter,  by  whom  he  is  now  sent  back  to  them  with  this  Epis- 
tle. He  did  not  know,  by  positive  observation,  Silvanus' 
faitfifulness  to  them ;  he  therefore  says,  "  faithful  to  you,  as  I 
suppose,"  from  the  accounts  I  hear;  not  expressing  doubt. 
ALFORD Joins  "I  have  written  unto  you,"  which  the  Greek 
arder  favours.  The  seeming  uncertainty,  thus,  is  not  as  to 
Sllvanus'  faithfulness,  which  Is  strongly  marked  by  the 
Qreek  article,  but  as  to  whether  he  or  some  other  would 
prove  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  addressed  as  it  was  to 
five  provinces,  all  of  which  Silvanus  might  not  reach: 
" By  Hil vanus,  that  faithful  brother,  as  I  expect,  1  have 
written  to  you."  [Birks.J  briefly  —  Greek,  "in  few 
(words),"  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject (Hebrews  13.  22).  exhorting — not  no  much  formally 
teaching  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  done  in  so  "few 
words."  testifying — bearing  my  testimony  in  confirma- 
tion (so  the  Greek  compound  verb  implies)  of  that  truth 
which  ye  have  already  heard  from  Paul  and  Silas  (1 
John  2.  27).  that  this — of  which  1  have  just  writteu, 
and  of  which  Paul  before  testified  to  you  (whose  testi- 
mony, now  that  he  was  no  longer  in  those  regions,  was 
called  In  question  probably  by  some;  cf.  2  Peter  3.  15, 16;. 
2  Peter  L  12,  "  the  present  truth,"  viz.,  the  grace  formerly 
promised  by  the  prophets,  and  now  manifested  to  you. 
"Grace"  Is  the  key-note  of  Paul's  doctrine  which  Peter 
now  confirms  (Epheslans  2.  5,  8).  Their  sufferings  for 
(he  Gospel  made  them  to  need  some  attestation  and 
confirmation  of  the  truth,  that  they  should  not  fall 
back  from  It.  wherein  ye  stand— The  oldest  MSS.  read 
Imperatively,  "Stand  ye."  Lit.,  "into  which  (having 
been  already  admitted,  ch.  1.  8,  21 ;  2.  7,  8,  9)  stand  (there- 
in)." Peter  seems  to  have  in  mind  Paul's  words  (Ro- 
mans 5.  2;  1  Corinthians  15.  1).  "The  grace  wherein  we 
stand  must  be  true,  and  our  standing  in  it  true  also." 
[Bisoel.]  Cf.  in  Steiger,  "He  began  his  Eplstie  with 
grace  (ch.  1.  2),  he  finishes  it  with  grace,  he  has  be- 
sprinkled the  middle  with  grace,  that  in  every  part  he 
might  teach  that  the  Church  Is  not  saved  but  by  grace." 
13.  The  ...  at  Babylon— Alford,  Benqel,  Ac,  translate, 
"She  that  Is  elected  together  with  you  in  Babylon,"  vis,, 
Peter's  wife,  whom  he  ledabout  with  him  in  his  missionary 
Journeys.  Cf.  ch.  8.  7,  "heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life." 
But  why  she  should  be  called  "  elected  together  with  you 
in  Babylon,"  as  If  there  had  been  no  Christian  woman  in 
Babylon  besides.  Is  Inexplicable  on  this  view.  In  English 
Version  the  sense  Is  clear :  "  That  portion  of  the  whole  dis- 
persion (ch.  1. 1,  Greek),  or  Church  of  Christianized  Jews, 
with  Gentile  converts,  which  resides  in  Babylon."  As 
Peter  and  John  were  closely  associated.  Peter  addresses 
the  (}huro*i  In  John's  peculiar  province,  Asia,  and  closes 
ttlth  "your  eo-elect  sister  Church  at  Babylon  saluteth 
7osi :"  and  Tohn  similarly  addresses  the  "  elect  lady,"  i.  e.. 


the  Church  in  Babylon,  and  closes  with  '  the  children  04 
thine  elect  sister  (the  Asiatic  Church)  greet  thee;"  cf.  In- 
troduction to  2  John).  Erasmus  explains,  "  Mark  %fho  is  4m 
the  place  of  a  son  to  me:"  cf.  Acts  12. 12,  implying  Peter't 
connection  with  Mark;  whence  the  mention  of  blm  In 
connection  with  the  Church  at  Babylor-,  In  which  be  la- 
boured under  Peter  before  he  went  to  Alexandria  Is  aot 
unnatural.  Papiab  reports  from  the  presbyter  John  (B-. 
3. 39),  that  Mark  was  interpreter  of  Peter,  recording  in  hla 
Gospel  the  facts  related  to  him  by  Peter.  Sllvanus  or  Si- 
las had  been  substituted  for  John  Mark,  as  Paul's  oom- 
panion, because  of  Mark's  temporary  unfaithfulness.  Bat 
now  Mark  restored  Is  associated  with  Silvanus,  Paul's 
companion,  In  Peter's  esteem,  as  Mark  was  already  rein- 
stated In  Panl's  esteem.  That  Mark  had  a  spiritual  con- 
nection with  the  Asiatic  churches  whloh  Pater  addresses, 
and  so  naturally  salutes  them,  appears  from  2  Timothy  4. 
11;  Colosslans  4.  10.  Babylon— The  Chaldean  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates.  See  Introduction,  on  the  Placs  o* 
Writing  this  Epistle,  In  proof  that  Rome  is  not  meant  a~ 
Papists  assert ;  cf.  Lightfoot  sermon.  How  unlikely  that 
in  a  friendly  salutation  the  enigmatical  title  of  Rome  given 
In  prophecy  (John,  Revelation  17.  5).  should  be  used  I  Baby- 
lon was  the  centre  from  which  the  Asiatic  dispersion 
whom  Peter  addresses  was  derived.  Philo,  Legal,  ad 
Oaium,  sec.  36,  and  Josephus,  Antiquities,  15.  2.  2;  23. 12,  In- 
form us  that  Babylon  contained  a  great  many  Jews  In  the 
apostolic  age  (whereas  those  at  Rome  were  comparatively 
few,  about  8000,  Josephus  17. 11);  so  it  would  naturally  be 
visited  by  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  those  whom  he  had  so  successfully  ad- 
dressed on  Pentecost,  Acts  2.  9,  Jewish  "  Parthians  .  .  . 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia"  (the  Parthians  were  then  mas- 
ters of  Mesopotamlan  Babylon);  these  he  ministered  to(* 
person.  His  other  hearers,  the  Jewish  "dwellers  in  Cap- 
padocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,"  he  now  min- 
isters to  by  letter.  The  earliest  distinct  authority  for 
Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome  Is  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Co- 
rinth, in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  The  de- 
sirableness of  representing  Peter  and  Paul,  the  two  lead- 
ing apostles,  as  together  founding  the  Church  of  the  me- 
tropolis, seems  to  have  originated  the  tradition.  Clkmbitj 
of  Rome  (1  Epistola  ad  Corinthios,  sec.  4.  5),  often  quoted  for, 
Is  really  against  It.  He  mentions  Paul  and  Peter  together, 
but  makes  it  as  a  distinguishing  circumstance  of  Paul,  that 
he  preached  both  In  the  East  and  West,  Implying  that 
Peter  never  was  in  the  West.  In  2  Peter  1. 14,  he  says,  "  I 
must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle,"  implying  his  mar- 
tyrdom was  near,  yet  he  makes  no  allusion  to  Rome,  or 
any  intention  of  his  visiting  it.  14.  kiss  of  charity— Ro- 
mans 16. 16,  "an  holy  kiss:"  the  token  of  love  to  God  and 
the  brethren.  Love  and  holiness  are  inseparable.  Cf.  the 
instance,  Acts  20. 37.  peace— Peter's  closing  salutation  ;  as 
Paul's  Is,  "  Grace  be  with  you,"  though  he  accompanies  It 
with  "  peace  be  to  the  brethren."  "  Peace"  (flowing  from 
salvation)  was  Christ's  own  salutation  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  from  Him  Peter  derives  it.  be  with  yon  all 
that  are  in  Christ— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "Jesus."  In 
Epheslans  6.24,  addressed  to  the  same  region,  the  same 
limitation  of  the  salutation  occurs,  whence,  perhaps. 
Peter  here  adopts  it.  Contrast  "  Be  with  you  all,"  Roman* 
16. 24 ;  1  Corinthians  16.  33. 
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AOTMBsrncr    .  add  Manna  mm  —.—If  not  a  gross  imposture.  Us  own  irtemai  witness  is  unequivocal  In  lia 
A  *""•  Peter's  tu^e  and  apoatleahip  In  Its  heading:  not  only  his  surname,  but  his  original  name  Simon,  or  Shmeon 
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ma*  at  the  close  of  hla  life,  reminding  his  readers  who  he  originally  was  before  his  call.  Again,  in  ch.  L.  16-18,  h« 
■Mriiona  his  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  Christ's  ■prophecy  of  his  death :  and  in  ch.  8. 15,  his  brotfierhood  with  PamL 
Again  in  oh.  3. 1,  the  author  speaks  of  himself  as  author  of  the  former  Epistle:  it  is,  moreover,  addressed  louk 
butfua*  'Out  not  to  be  restricted  to)  the  same  persons  as  the  flrst,  whom  he  presupposes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings r*  Paul,  by  toat  time  recognized  as  "  Scripture"  (ch.  3. 15,  "  the  long-suffering  of  God,"  of.  Romans  2.  4).  This  neoea- 
axily  implies  a  lots  date,  when  Paul's  Epistles  (including  Romans)  already  had  become  geneially  diffused  and 
wscepted  aa  Borlptuie  In  the  Church.  The  Church  of  the  fourth  century  had,  besides  the  testimony  whtch  we  have  of 
<he  <Lmbu  of  the  earlier  Christians,  other  external  evidence  which  we  have  not,  and  which,  doubtless,  under  God's 
■  r  .MTullng  providence,  decided  them  on  accepting  it.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  book  palpably  false  (as  it  would 
>e  if  Peter  be  not  the  author)  could  have  been  accepted  in  the  Canon  as  finally  established  In  the  Councils  of  Laodi- 
jea,  WO  a.  D.  (If  the  69th  artlde  be  genuine),  Hippo,  and  Carthage  in  the  fourth  century  (393  and  397).  The  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  Epistle  disprove  its  being  an  Imposture.  He  writes  as  one  not  speaking  of  himself,  but  moved,  by  the 
Hol&  Ghost  (eh.  1.  21).  An  attempt  at  such  a  fraud  In  the  flrst  ages  would  have  brought  only  shame  and  suffering,  alike 
from  Christians  and  heathen,  on  the  perpetrator:  there  was  then  no  temptation  to  pious  frauds  as  in  later  times.  That 
It  must  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  age,  is  plain  from  the  wide  gulf  in  style  which  separates  it  and  the  other  New 
Testament  Scriptures  from  even  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  post-apostolic  period.  Daille  well  says,  "  God  has  al- 
.owed  a  fosse  to  be  drawn  by  human  weakness  around  the  sacred  canon  to  protect  it  from  all  invasion." 

Traces  of  acquaintance  with  It  appear  In  the  earliest  Fathers.  Hermas,  Similes  6. 4 ;  cf.  ch.  2. 13,  Greek,  "  luxury  In  the 
day...  luxuriating  with  their  own  decelvings;"  and  Shepherd,  Vision  3.7,  "They  have  left  their  true  way"  (cf.  ch.2. 
15);  and  Vision  4. 3,  "  Thou  hast  escaped  this  world"  (cf.  ch.  2.  20).  Clembnt  of  Rome,  ad  Corinthios,  o.  7. 9  and  10,  as  te 
Jfoa/i's  preaching  and  Lot's  deliverance,  "  the  Lord  making  It  known  that  He  does  not  abandon  those  that  trust  in  Him, 
bat  appoints  those  otherwise  inclined  to  judgment"  (cf.  ch.  2.  5,  6,  7,  9).  Ikknjsds,  a.  d.  178  ("  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a 
thousand  years"),  and  Justin  Martyr,  seem  to  allude  to  ch.  3.  8.  Hippolytus,  De  Antichristo,  seems  to  refer  to  ch.  1. 
21,  "The prophets  spake  not  of  their  own  private  (individual)  ability  and  will,  but  what  was  (revealed)  to  them  alone  by 
God."  Ths  difficulty  is,  neither  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  the  oldest  Syriac  (Peschito) 
verslOE  (tiie  later  Syriac  has  it),  nor  the  fragment  known  as  Muratori's  Canon,  mentions  it.  The  flrst  writer  who 
has  expressly  named  it  is  Origen,  in  the  third  century  (Homily  on  Joshua;  also  4th  Homily  on  Leviticus,  and  13th 
on  Numbers),  who  names  it  "Scripture,"  quoting  ch.  1.  4;  2.  16  ;  however  (in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  6.  25),  he 
mentions  that  the  Second  Epistle  was  doubted  by  some.  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  in  Epistle  ad  Cyprian 
■peaks  of  Peter's  Epistles  as  warning  us  to  avoid  heretics  (a  monition  which  occurs  in  the  Second,  not  the  First  Epis- 
tle). Now  Cappadocia  is  one  of  the  countries  mentioned  (cf.  1  Peter  1.  1  with  ch.  8.  1)  as  addressed  ;  and  it  is  striking, 
that  from  Cappadocia  we  get  the  earliest  decisive  testimony.  "  Internally  it  claims  to  be  written  by  Peter,  and  this 
claim  Is  confirmed  by  the  Christians  of  that  very  region  in  whose  custody  it  ought  to  have  been  found."  [Tregelles.] 

The  books  disputed  (Antilegomena),  as  distinguished  from  those  universally  recognized  (Homologoumena),  are  Epis- 
tles, 2  Peter,  James,  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  the  Apocalypse,  Epistle  to  Hebrews  (cf.  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  3.  3, 
35).  The  Antilegomena  stand  in  quite  a  different  class  from  the  Spurious  ;  of  these  there  was  no  dispute,  they  were  uni- 
veraal'y  rejected,  e.  g,,  the  Shepherd  of  Her  mas,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
a.  d.  848)  enumerates  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  including  2  Peter ;  so  also  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (389  a.  d.),  and  Epi- 
PHA.NIUS,  a.  D.  867.  The  oldest  Greek  MSS.  extant  (of  the  fourth  century)  contain  the  Antilegomena.  Jerome,  JM 
Vlris  JU.ustri.bus,  conjectured,  from  a  supposed  difference  of  style  between  the  two  Epistles,  that  Peter,  being  unable 
i»  WTlte  Greek,  employed  a  different  translator  of  his  Hebrew  dictation  in  the  Second  Epistle,  and  not  the  same  as 
translated  the  First  into  Greek.  Mark  is  said  to  have  been  his  translator  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  ,  but  this  is  all  gratuitous  conjecture. 

Much  of  the  same  views  pervade  both  Epistles.  In  both  alike  he  looks  for  the  Lord's  coming  suddenly,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  (cf.  ch.  3.  8-10  with  1  Peter  4.  5);  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  (cf.  1  Peter  1.  10-12  with  ch.  1.  19-21; 
».  2);  the  new  birth  by  the  Divine  word  a  motive  to  abstinence  from  worldly  lusts  (1  Peter  1.  22;  2.  2;  cf.  ch.  1.  4);  also 
I  Peter  2.  9  with  ch.  1.  8,  both  containing  in  the  Greek  the  rare  word  "  virtue"  (1  Peter  4.  17  with  ch.  2.  3). 

It  Is  not  strange  that  distinctive  peculiarities  of  style  should  mark  each  Epistle,  the  design  of  both  not  being  the 
same.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  more  prominent  in  the  First  Epistle,  the  object  there  being  to  encourage 
thereby  Christian  sufferers  ;  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Lord  is  more  prominent  in  the  Second,  the  object  being  to  com- 
municate fuller  "knowledge"  of  Him  as  the  antidote  to  the  false  teaching  against  which  Peter  warns  his  readers. 
Hence  His  title  of  redemption,  "  Christ,"  is  the  one  employed  in  the  First  Epistle ;  but  in  the  Second  Epistle,  "  the 
Lord."  Hope  is  characteristic  of  the  First  Epistle;  full  knowledge,  of  the  Second  Epistle.  In  the  First  Epistle  be  puts 
ais  apostolic  authority  less  prominently  forward  than  in  the  Second,  wherein  his  design  is  to  warn  against  false  teach- 
ers. The  same  difference  is  observable  in  Paul's  Epistles.  Contrast  1  Thessalonians  1.  1 ;  2  Thessalonians  1.  1 ;  Phil- 
ippians  1.  1,  with  Galatians  1.  1 ;  1  Corinthians  1.  1.  The  reference  to  Paul's  writings  as  already  existing  in  numbers, 
and  as  then  a  recognized  part  of  Scripture,  implies  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  a  late  date,  just  before  Peter'i 
death. 

Striking  verbal  coincidences  occur  :  cf.  1  Peter  1.  19,  end,  with  ch.  8.  14,  end ;  ch.  1.  3,  "  His  own,"  Greek,  2.  16;  3.  17 
with  1  Peter  8.  1,  5,  The  omission  cf  the  Greek  article,  1  Peter  2.  13  with  ch.  1.  21 ;  2.  4,  5,  7.  Moreover,  two  words  occur, 
ch.  1.  13,  "tabernacle,"  i.  e.,  the  body,  and  15,  "decease,"  which  at  once  remind  us  of  the  transfiguration  narrative  in 
the  Gospel.  Both  Epistles  refer  to  the  Deluge,  and  to  Noah  as  the  eighth  that  was  saved.  Though  the  First  Epistle 
abounds  in  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament,  whereas  the  Second  oontains  none,  yet  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
rwcnr  often  (oh.  1.  21 ;  2.  5-8,  15 ;  3.  5,  6, 10,  13).  Cf.  Greek,  1  Peter  a.  21,  "  putting  away,"  with  ch.  1. 14 ;  1  Peter  1. 17,  Greek 
Pots  the  time,  with  eh.  2.  18;  1  Peter  4.  3,  "walked  in,"  with  ch.  2.  10;  3.  8;  "called  you,"  1  Peter  1.  15;  2.  9;  5.  10,  with 
ah.Lt. 

Moreorer,  more  verbal  coincidences  with  the  speeches  of  Peter  in  Acts  occur  in  this  Second,  than  in  the  f\rst  Epis- 
tle. Cf.  Greek,  "  obtained,"  ch.  1.  1  with  Acts  1.  17 ;  ch.  1.  6,  Greek, "  godliness,"  with  Acts  3.  12,  the  only  passage  where 
sfee  term  occurs,  except  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  ch.  2.  9  with  Acts  10.  2,  7;  ch.  2.  9,  "punished,"  with  Acts  4.  21, 
the  only  places  where  the  term  occurs;  ch.  3.  2,  the  double  genitive,  with  Acts  5.  32;  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  ch.  3.  10. 
wiUi  Acta  2.  20,  where  only  it  occurs  except  in  1  Thessalonians  6.  2. 

The  tesUmonj/  of  Jude.  17,  18,  is  strong  for  its  genuineness  and  inspiration,  hy  adopting  its  very  words,  and  by  refer- 
flag  to  H  aa  received  by  the  churches  to  which  he,  St.  Jude.  wrote.  "  Remember  the  words  whlHi  wer«  imr»b»n  before 
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»f  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  how  that  they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should  < 
sfte~  their  own  ungodly  lusts.1'  Jude,  therefore,  must  have  written  after  2  Peter,  to  which  he  plaiulj  refers-  not  before 
»*  Alford  thinks.  No  less  than  eleven  passages  of  Jude  rest  on  similar  statements  of  2  Peter.  Jude  2,  cf,  ch.  1.2 
Jude  4,  cf.  ch.  2.  1 ;  Jude  ti,  cf.  ch.  2.  4 ;  Jude  7,  cf.  ch.  2.  6;  Jude  8,  cf.  ch.  2. 10;  Jude  9,  cf.  ch.  2.  11;  Jude  11,  cf.  ch.  2.  i& . 
J ude  12,  cf.  ch.  2. 17 ;  Jude  16,  cf.  ch.  2.  18;  Jude  18,  of.  ch.  2.  1  and  3.3.  Just  in  the  same  way  Mlcah  ch.  4.  1-4  leans  on 
the  somewhat  earlier  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  whose  inspiration  he  thereby  confirms.  Alkord  reasons  that  because 
Jude,  In  many  of  the  passages  akin  to  2  Peter,  Is  fuller  than  2  Peter,  he  must  be  prior.  This  by  to  menus  follows.  »» 
is  at  least  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  briefer  Is  the  earlier,  rather  than  the  fuller.  The  dignity  and  energy  oi 
the  style  Is  quite  consonant  to  what  we  should  expect  from  the  prompt  and  ardent  foreman  of  the  apostles.  The  dn- 
ferenoe  of  style  between  1  and  2  Peter  accords  with  the  distinctness  of  the  subjects  and  objects. 

The  datb,  from  what  has  been  said,  would  be  about  88  or  69  A.  d.,  about  a  year  after  the  first,  and  shortly  before 
Hie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  typical  precursor  of  the  world's  end,  to  which  ch.  3.  so  solemnly  calls  attention 
after  Paul's  ministry  had  olosed  (cf.  Greek  aorist,  "  wrote,"  past  time,  ch.  8.  15),  Just  before  Peter's  own  death.  It  wm 
written  to  include  the  same  persons,  and  perhaps  in,  or  about  the  same  place,  as  the  first.  Being  without  salutations 
of  individuals,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  no  one  Church,  or  particular  churches  as  the  first  is,  but  directed  gener- 
ally "to  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us,"  It  took  a  longer  time  In  being  recognized  as  canonical. 
Had  Rome  been  the  place  of  Its  composition  or  publication,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  had  an  early  accept- 
anc*-an  Incidental  argument  against  the  tradition  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Rome.  The  remote  scene  of  its  compo- 
sition In  Babylon,  or  else  in  some  of  the  contiguous  regions  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  it*  cir- 
culation in  Oappadooia,  Pontus,  Ac.,  will  additionally  account  for  Its  tardy  but  at  last  universal  acceptance  In  the 
catholic  Church.    The  former  Epistle,  through  Us  more  definite  address,  was  earlier  In  its  general  acceptance. 

Object.— In  ch.  3.  17, 18  the  twofold  design  of  the  Epistle  Is  set  forth,  viz.,  to  guard  his  readers  against  "  the  error" 
of  false  teachers,  and  to  exhort  them  to  grow  In  experimental  "knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.'  The  ground  o» 
which  this  knowledge  rests  is  stated,  ch.  1. 12-21,  viz.,  the  Inspired  testimony  of  apostles  and  prophets.  The  danger  now 
as  of  old,  was  about  to  arise  from  false  teachers,  who  soon  were  to  come  among  them,  as  Paul  also  (to  whom  reference 
is  made,  ch.  8.  15, 16)  testified  In  the  same  region.  The  grand  antidote  is  "  the/uM  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 
through  which  we  know  God  the  Father,  partake  of  His  nature,  escape  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  have  en- 
trance Into  Christ's  kingdom.  The  aspect  of  Christ  presented  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  past  suffering,  as  of  the  future 
reigning.  Saviour,  His  present  power,  a^.d  future  new  kingdom.  This  aspect  is  taken  as  best  fitted  to  counteract  the  theo- 
ries of  the  false  teachers  who  should  "deny"  His  Lordship  and  His  coming  again,  the  two  very  points  which,  as  an  apos- 
tle and  eye-witness,  Peter  attests  (His  "  power"  and  His  "coming");  also,  to  counteract  their  evil  example  in  practice,  blas- 
pheming the  way  of  truth,  despising  governments,  slaves  to  covetousness  and  filthy  lusts  of  the  flesh,  whilst  boasting 
of  Christian  freedom,  and,  worst  of  all,  apostates  from  the  truth.  The  knowledge  of  Christ,  as  being  the  knowledge  oi 
"the  way  of  righteousness,"  "the  right  way,"  Is  the  antidote  of  their  bad  practice.  Hence  "the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness," Noah,  and  "righteous  Lot,"  are  Instanced  as  escaping  the  destruction  which  overtook  the  "unjust"  or 
"  unrighteous;"  and  Balaam  is  instanced  as  exemplifying  the  awful  result  of  "unrighteousness"  such  as  character- 
ized the  false  teachers.  Thus  the  Epistle  forms  one  connected  whole,  the  parts  being  closely  bound  together  by 
mutual  relation,  and  the  end  corresponding  with  the  beginning;  cf.  ch.  3. 14,  18  with  ch.  1.  2,  in  both  "  grace"  ana 
"  peace"  being  connected  with  "  the  knowledge"  of  our  Saviour ;  cf.  also  ch.  3. 17  with  1.  4, 10, 12 ;  and  ch.  8. 18,  '  grow 
In  grace  and  knowledge,"  with  the  fuller  ch.  1.  6-8 ;  and  ch.  2.  21 ;  and  ch.  8. 13,  "  righteousness,"  with  ch.  1.  1 ;  and  ch. 
8.  1  with  ch.  1.  13 ;  and  ch.  3.  2  with  ch.  1.  19. 

The  germs  of  Carpocratian  and  Gnostic  heresies  already  existed,  but  the  actual  manifestation  of  these  heresies  is 
•poken  of  as  future  (ch.  2.  1,2,  <fcc):  another  proof  that  this  Epistle  was  written,  as  It  professes,  In  the  apostolic  age, 
before  the  development  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  In  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuries.  The 
.Inscription  Is  too  general  to  identify  the  heresies  with  any  particular  one  of  the  subsequent  forms  of  heresy,  bui 
applies  generally  to  them  all. 

Though  altogether  distinct  In  aim  from  the  First  Epistle,  yet  a  connection  may  be  traced.  The  neglect  of  the 
earnings  to  circumspection  In  the  walk,  led  to  the  evils  foretold  in  the  Second  Epistle.  Cf.  the  warning  against  the 
Abase  of  Christian  freedom,  1  Peter  2.  16  with  ch.  2.  19,  "  While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  «er- 
■Ktnts  of  corruption  ;"  also  the  caution  agaiest  pride,  1  Peter  5.  5,  6  with  ch.  2.  18,  "  they  speak  great  swelling  words  at 
vanity." 


CHAPTER  I. 

Wr.  1-21.  addbkss:  Exhortation  to  all  Graces,  as 
God  has  Giybn  us,  in  the  Knowledge  of  Christ,  all 
Things  Pertaining  to  Life:  Confirmed  by  the  Tes- 
timony of  Apostles,  and  also  Prophets,  to  the 
Powkb  and  Coxing  of  Christ,  l.  Simon— the  Greek 
form  :  In  oldes*  MSS.,  "  Symeon"  (Hebrew,  i.  e.,  hearing), 
as  in  Acts  15.  .4.  His  mention  of  his  original  name, 
accords  with  the  design  of  this  Second  Epistle,  which  Is 
to  warn  against  the  coming  false  teachers,  by  setting 
forth  the  true  "  knowledge"  of  Christ  on  the  testimony 
of  the  original  apostolic  eye-witnesses  like  himself.  This 
was  not  required  In  the  First  Epistle,  servant—"  slave:" 
no  Paul,  Romans  1. 1.  to  them,  Ac. — He  addresses  a 
wider  range  of  readers  (all  believers)  than  In  the  First 
Epistle  ch.  1.,  but  means  to  Include  especially  those  ad- 
dressed In  the  First  Epistle,  as  ch.S.  1  proves,  obtained— 
toy  grace.  Applied  by  Peter  to  the  receiving  of  the  apos- 
Weahtp,  Ut.,  by  allotment:  as  the  Greek  Is,  Luke  1.  9;  John 
lit.  St.  They  did  not  acquire  it  for  themselves;  the  Divine 
•***Oon  la  as  Independent  of  man's  control,  as  the  lot 
•In 


which  Is  cast  forth,  like  precious — "equally  precious" 
to  all:  to  those  who  believe,  though  not  having  seen 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  Peter  and  those  who  have  seen  Him. 
For  it  lays  hold  of  the  same  "exceeding  great  and  preciom 
promises,"  and  the  same  "righteousness  of  God  our 
Saviour."  "'The  common  salvation  .  .  .  the  faith  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints"  (Jude  3).  with  us— apostles 
and  eye-witnesses  (v.  18).  Though  putting  forward  nls 
apostleship  to  enforce  his  exhortation,  he  with  true  Hu- 
mility puts  himself,  as  to  "  the  faith,"  on  a  level  with  all 
other  believers.  The  degree  of  faith  varies  in  different 
believers ;  but  in  respect  to  Us  objects,  present  Justification, 
sanctificatlon,  and  future  glorification,  it  is  common 
alike  to  all.  Christ  is  to  al .  believers  "  made  of  God  « l»- 
dom,  righteousness,  sanctiflcation,  and  redemption." 
through— Greek,  "IN."  'Irorislale,  as  the  one  article  to 
both  nouns  requires,  "  the  righteousness  of  Himwho  is  (al 
once)  our  God  and  (our)  Saviour."  Peter,  confirming 
Paul's  testimony  to  the  same  churches,  adopts  Paul's  la- 
spired  phraseology.  The  Gospel  plan  sets  forth  God's 
righteousness,  which  is  Christ's  righteousness.  In  ta« 
brightest  light.    Faith  has  its  sphere  in  it  as  Its  peeatlar 
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otemeiit:  God  is  In  redemption  "  righteous,"  and  at  the 
Mime  tlrcea  "Saviour;"  cf.  Isaiah  15.21,  "a. just  God  and  a 
Voviottr."  a.  Grace  .  .  .  peace— (1  Peter  1.  2.)  through— 
Gr*ek,  *  "In  •"  the  sphere  in  which  alone  grace  and  peace 
T*n  be  multiplied,  knowledge — G~eek,  "full  knowledge." 
•/God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord— the  Father  ;&  here  meant 
by  "God,"  bat  the  Son  In  v.  1:  marking  how  entirely  one 
the  Father  and  Son  are  (John  14.  7-11).  The  Vulgate  omits 
'of  God  and;"  bat  oldest  MSS.  support  the  words.  Still 
3ie  prominent  object  of  Peter's  exhortation  is  "the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  our  Lord"  (a  phrase  only  in  Romans 
1 24),  and,  only  secondarily,  of  the  Father  through  Him 
(».  8  oh.  2.  20;  a  18).  3.  According  a*— Seeing  that.  [AL- 
roRB  I  "As  He  hath  given  us  all  things  (needful)  for 
life  and  godliness,  (so)  do  you  give  us  all  diligence,"  &c. 
The  oil  and  flame  are  given  wholly  of  grace  by  God,  and 
"  taken"  by  believers :  their  pari  henceforth  is  to  "  trim 
their  lamps"  (cf.  v.  3,  4  with  5,  &c).  life  and  godliness- 
Spiritual  life  must  exist  first  before  there  can  be  true 
godliness.  Knowledge  of  Ood  experimentally  is  the  first 
step  to  life  (John  17.  8).  The  child  must  have  vital  breath 
first,  and  then  cry  to,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of,  his 
father.  It  is  not  by  godliness  that  we  obtain  life,  but 
by  life,  godliness.  To  life  stands  opposed  corruption;  to 
godliness,  lust  (v.  4).  called  us— v.  10— "  calling"  (1  Peter 
2.  9).  to  glory  and  virtue  — rather,  "through  (His) 
glory."  Thus  English  Version  reads  as  one  oldest  MS. 
But  other  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "By  His  own 
(peculiar)  glory  and  virtue;"  being  the  explanation 
of  "His  Divine  power;"  glory  and  moral  excellency  (the 
same  attribute  is  given  to  God  in  1  Peter  2.  9,  "  praises," 
lit.,  virtues)  characterise  God's  "  power."  "  Virtue,"  the 
standing  word  in  heathen  ethics,  is  found  only  once  in 
Paul  (Phillppians  4.  8),  and  in  Peter  in  a  distinct  sense 
from  its  classic  usage;  it  (in  the  heathen  sense)  is  a 
term  too  low  and  earthly  for  expressing  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  [Tbknoh,  Synonyms.]  4.  Whereby— By  His  glory 
and  virtue:  His  glory  making  the  "promises"  to  be 
exceeding  great;  His  virtue  making  them  "precious." 
'Bbngbl.J  Precious  promises  are  the  object  of  precious 
faiih.  jjlvsn — the  promises  themselves  are  a  gift:  for 
God's  promises  are  as  sure  as  if  they  were  fulfilled,  by 
these — promises.  They  are  the  object  of  faith,  and  even 
aow  have  a  sanctifying  effect  on  the  believer,  assimilat- 
ing him  to  GoL  Still  more  so,  when  they  shall  be  ful- 
filled, mlgh V— Greek,  "  that  ye  MAY  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature,"  even  now  in  part ;  hereafter  perfectly ; 
1  John  3.  2,  "  We  shall  be  like  Him."  the  Divine  nature 
—  not  God's  essence,  but  His  holiness,  including  His 
"glory"  and  "  virtue,"  v.  3 ;  the  opposite  to  "corruption 
through  lust."  Sanctlfication  is  the  imparting  to  us  of 
God  Himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.  We  by  faith 
partake  also  of  the  material  nature  of  Jesus  (Ephesians 
5.  30.)  The  "  Divine  power"  enables  us  to  be  partakers  of 
"the  Divine  nature."  escaped  tlie  corruption— which 
.nvolvea  in,  and  with  Itself,  destruction  at  last  of  soul  and 
body;  on  "escaped"  as  from  a  condemned  cell.  cf.  ch.  2. 
18-20;  Genesis  19.  17;  Colossians  1.  13.  through—  Greek, 
"is."  "The  corruption  in  the  world"  has  its  seat,  not  so 
much  in  the  surrounding  elements,  as  In  the  "lust"  or 
concupiscence  of  men's  hearts.  5.  And  besides  this — 
rather,  "And  for  this  very  reason,"  viz.,  "seeiug  that  His 
Divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain 
to  life  and  godliness"  (f.  3).  giving— lit.,  introducing,  side 
by  side  with  Gods  gift,  on  your  part  "diligence."  Cf.  an 
Instance,  v.  10;  ch.  3.  14;  2  Corinthians  7.  11.  all—  allpossi- 
bte.  add— 4it.,  "minister  additionally,"  or  abundantly  (cf. 
■Jreek,  2  Corinthians  9.  10) ;  said  properly  of  the  out.  vho 
supplied  all  the  equipments  of  a  chorus.  So  accordingly, 
"  there  will  be  minister  ed  abundantly  unto  you  an  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Saviour"  (v.  11).  to— 
iiree.k,  "in;"  in  the  possession  of  your  faith,  minister 
virtue.  Their  faith  (answering  to  "  knowledge  of  Him,"  v. 
b  is  presupposed  as  the  gift  of  God  (v.  3 ;  Ephesians  2.  8), 
Aid  is  not  required  to  be  ministered  by  us  ;  in  its  exercise, 
•s.-t'ite  is  to  be,  moreover,  ministered.  Each  grace  being 
Misumed,  becomes  the  stepping-stone  to  the  succeeding 
traae;  and  the  latter  in  turn  qualifies  and  completes  the 


former.  Faith  leads  the  bauu ,  iove  brings  up  tne  rosu 
[Bengel.]  The  fruits  of  faith  specified  are  seven,  the  tww 
feet  number,  virtue— moral  excellency ;  manly,  stren. 
uous  energy,  answering  to  the  virtue  (energetic  excellencr} 
of  God.  and  to— Greek,  "in;"  "and  in  (the  exercise  of) 
your  virtue  knowledge,"  viz.,  practical  discrimination  of 
good  and  evil;  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  is  the  wi_ 
of  God  in  each  detail  of  practice.  6.  Greek,  "And  in  yom 
knowledge  self-control."  In  the  exercise  of  Christian 
knowledge  or  discernment  of  God's  will,  let  there  be  the 
practical  fruit  of  self-control  as  to  one's  lusts  and  passions. 
Incontinence  weakens  the  mind;  continence,  or  self-coa- 
trol,  removes  weakness  and  imparts  strength.  (Bengkl.. 
"And  In  your  self-control  patient  endurance"  amidst 
sufferings,  so  much  dwelt  on  in  the  First  Epistle,  ch.  2.,  .V, 
and  4.  "And  in  your  patient  endurance  godliness;"  it  is 
not  to  be  mere  stoical  endurance,  but  united  to  land 
flowing  from]  God-trusting.  [Alford.J  7.  "And  in  youj 
godliness  brotherly  kindness;"  not  suffering  your  god- 
liness to  be  moroseness,  nor  a  sullen  solitary  habit  of  life, 
but  kind,  generous,  and  courteous.  [Alfokd.]  Your 
natural  affection  and  brotherly  kindness  are  to  be  sanctified 
by  godliness.  "And  in  your  brotherly  kindness  love,"  via-, 
to  all  men,  even  to  enemies,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
From  brotherly  kindness  we  are  to  go  forward  to  love.  Ct 
1  Thessalonlans  3. 12, "  Love  one  toward  another  (brotherly 
kindness),  and  toward  all  men"  (charity).  So  charity 
completes  the  choir  of  graces  in  Colossians  3.  14-  In  a 
retrograde  order,  he  who  has  love  will  exercise  brotherly 
kindness;  he  who  has  brotherly  kindness  will  feel  godliness 
needful;  the  godly  will  mix  nothing  stoical  with  his 
patience  ;  to  the  patient,  temperance  is  easy ;  the  temperate 
weighs  things  well,  and  so  has  knowledge;  knowledge 
guards  against  sudden  impulse  carrying  away  its  virtue. 
[Bengkl.]  8.  be—  Greek,  "  subsist,"  t.  «.,  supposing  these 
things  to  have  an  actual  subsistence  in  you:  "be"  would 
express  the  mere  matter-of-fact  being  (Acts  16.  20).  abound 
— more  than  in  others;  so  the  Greek,  make— "  render," 
"constitute  you,"  habitually,  by  the  very  fact  of  possess- 
ing these  graces,  barren — "inactive,"  and,  as  a  field 
lying  fallow  and  unworked  (Greek),  so  barren  and  useless. 
unfruitful  in— rather, "  .  .  .  in  respect  to,"  Ac.  "TbefvM 
knowledge  (Greek)  of  Christ"  is  the  goal  towards  which  ail 
these  graces  tend.  As  their  subsisting  in  us  constitutes  us 
not  barren  or  idle,  so  their  abounding  in  us  constitutes  us 
not  unfruitful  In  respect  to  it.  It  is  through  doing  His 
will,  and  so  becoming  like  Him,  that  we  grow  In. knowing 
Him  (John  7. 17).  9.  But—  Greek,  "  For."  Confirming  the 
need  of  these  graces  (v.  5-8)  by  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  want  of  them,  he  that  lacketh — Greek,  "  he  to  whom 
these  are  not  present."  blind — as  to  the  spiritual  reali- 
ties of  the  unseen  world,  and  cannot  see  afar  off— Ex- 
planatory of  "  blind."  He  closes  his  eyes  (Greek)  as  unable 
to  see  distant  objects  (viz.,  heavenly  things),  and  fixes 
his  gaze  on  present  and  earthly  things  which  alone  he 
can  see.  Perhaps  a  degree  of  wilfulness  in  the  blindness  is 
implied  in  the  Greek,  "closing  the  eyes,"  which  consti- 
tutes its  culpability;  hating  and  rebelling  against  the 
light  shining  around  him.  forgotten—  Greek,  "  contracted 
forgetfulness,"  wilful  and  culpable  obliviousness,  that 
he  was  purged— The  continually  present  sense  of  one's 
sins  having  been  once  for  all  forgiven,  is  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  every  grace  (Psalm  130.4).  This  once-for-all 
accomplished  cleansing  of  unbelievers  at  their  new  birth 
is  taught  symbolically  by  Christ,  John  18.  10,  Greek,  "He 
that  has  been  bathed  (once  for  all)  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet  (of  the  soils  contracted  in  the  daily  walk), 
but  is  clean  every  whit  (In  Christ  our  righteousness).'1 
"Once  purged  (with  Christ's  blood),  we  should  have  no 
more  consciousness  of  sin"  (as  condemning  us,  Hebrews 
10.  2),  because  of  God's  promise.  Baptism  is  the  sacra- 
mental pledge  of  this.  10.  Wherefore — Seeking  th* 
blessed  consequence  of  having,  and  the  evil  effects  of  nol 
having,  these  graces  (v.  8,  9).  the  rather— the  more  earn- 
estly, brethren— marking  that  it  is  affection  for  them 
which  constrains  him  so  earnestly  to  urge  them.  No- 
where else  does  he  so  address  them,  which  makes  his  call- 
ing them  so  here  the  more  emphatical.    give  dilige 
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rue  Gnsek  aortst  Implies  one  life-long  effect,  [Alford.J  to 
a»a£te —  Greek  middle  voice ;  to  make  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
i/iru  ;  U>  do  your  part  towards  making.  "To  make"  abso- 
lutely and  Anally  Is  God's  part,  and  would  be  In  the 
active,  yonr  calling  and  election  sure— by  "  ministering 
adtUtionaUy  in  your  faith  virtue,  and  in  your  virtue  know- 
ledge," Ac.  God  must  work  all  these  graces  In  us,  yet  not 
»o  that  we  should  be  mere  machines,  but  willing  instruments 
In  His  hands  In  making  His  election  of  us  "secure."  The 
ensuring  of  our  election  Is  spoken  of  not  In  respect  to  God, 
whose  oounsel  Is  steadfast  and  everlasting,  but  lu  respect 
to  our  part.  There  Is  no  uncertainty  on  His  part,  but  on 
ours  the  only  security  Is  our  faith  In  His  promise  and  the 
frnits  of  the  Spirit  (v.  5-7,  11).  Peter  subjoins  election  to 
sailing,  because  the  calling  Is  the  effect  and  proof  of  Owl's 
tUotion,  which  goes  before  and  Is  the  main  thing  (Romans 
J.  28,  30,  33,  where  God'*  "  elect'1  are  those  "predestinated," 
and  election  Is  "  His  purpose,"  according  lo  which  he 
"  ealled"  them).  We  know  His  calling  before  His  election, 
thereby  calling  Is  put  first,  fall— Greek,  "stumble"  and 
toll  finally  (Romans  11.  11).  Metaphor  from  one  stumbling 
In  a  race  (1  Corinthians  9.  24).  11.  an— rather  as  Greek, 
"  Ik*  entrance"  which  ye  look  for.  ministered— the  same 
verb  as  in  v.  5.  Minister  In  your  faith  virtue  and  the  other 
graces,  so  shall  there  be  ministered  to  you  the  entrance  Into 
that  heaven  where  these  graces  shine  most  brightly.  The 
reward  of  grace  hereafter  shall  correspond  to  the  work  of 
grace  here,  abundantly—  Greek,  "  richly."  It  answers  to 
"abound,"  v.  8.  If  these  graces  abound  in  yon,  you  shall 
have  your  entrance  into  heaven  not  merely  "scarcely" 
(as  he  had  said,  1  Peter  4.  18),  nor  "so  as  by  Are,"  like  one 
escaping  with  life  after  having  lost  all  his  goods,  but  In 
triumph  without  "stumbling  and  falling."  13.  Where- 
fore— as  the.se  graces  are  so  necessary  to  yonr  abundant 
entrance  into  Christ's  kingdom  {v.  10,11).  I  will  not  be 
negligent— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Twill  be  abou  always 
to  put  you  In  remembrance"  (an  accumulated  fi  lure:  I 
will  regard  you  aa  always  needing  to  be  reminded) :  cf.  "I 
will  endeavour,"  t>.  16.  "  I  will  be  sure  always  to  remind 
you."  [Alford.J  "Always:"  Implying  the  reason  why 
he  writes  the  second  Epistle  so  soon  after  the  first.  He 
feels  there  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  need  of  admo- 
nition on  account  of  the  Increasing  corruption  (ch.  2.  1,  2). 
In  the  present  troth— the  Gospel-truth  now  present  with 
*/#•«.•  formerly  promised  to  Old  Testament  believers  as 
aoouttobe,  now  in  the  New  Testament  actually  present  with, 
and  in,  believers,  so  that  they  are  "established"  In  it  as  a 
"  present"  reality.  Its  Importance  renders  frequent  mo- 
nitions never  superfluous  :  cf.  Paul's  similar  apology,  Ro- 
mans 15.  14,  15.  13.  Yea—  Greek,  "But;"  tho\.b'h  "you 
know"  the  truth  (v.  12).  this  tabernacle— soon  to  be 
taken  down  (2  Corinthians  5.  1):  I  therefore  need  to  make 
the  most  of  my  short  lime  for  the  good  of  Christ's  Church. 
The  seal  of  Satan  against  It,  the  more  intense  as  his  time 
is  short,  ought  to  stimulate  Christians  on  the  same  ground. 
by— Greek,  "  in"  (cf.  ch.  8.  1).  14.  shortly  I  must  put  off 
— Greek,  "  the  putting  off  (as  a  garment)  of  my  tabernacle 
Is  speedy  :"  iraplyiuga  soon  approaching,  and  also  a  sud- 
den death  (as  a  violent  death  is).    Christ's  words,  John  21. 

IS,  19,  "When  thou  art  old,"  Ac,  were  the  ground  of  his 
"  knowing,"  now  that  he  was  old,  that  his  foretold  mar- 
tyrdom was  near.  Cf.  as  to  Paul,  2  Timothy  4.  6.  Thougn 
s  violent  death,  he  calls  It  a  "departure"  ( Greek  for  " de- 
oease,"  v.  15),  cf.  Acts  7.  60.  15.  endeavour— "  use  my 
diligence:"  the  same  Greek  word  as  In  v.  10:  this  is  the 
field  In  which  my  diligence  has  scope.  Peter  thu  fulfils 
Christ's  charge,  "Feed  my  sheep."  decease— " depart- 
ure." The  very  word  (exodus)  used  In  the  Transfigura- 
tion. Moses  and  Ellas  conversing  about  Christ  s  decease 
{found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  but  Hebrews  11. 
22,  "the  dep<irUng  of  Israel"  out  of  Egypt,  to  which  the 
saints'  deliverance  from  the  present  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion answers).  "Tabernacle"  is  another  term  found  here 
M  well  as  there  (Lake  9.31,83):  an  undesigned  coinci- 
dence '•onflrmlug  Peter's  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  that 
re  Bsajr  oe  able— by  the  help  of  this  written  Epistle;  and 
perhaps  also  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  which  Peter  superln- 

andad.  always—  (jreeK,  '  on  eacu  occasion :"  as  often  as 
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occasion  may  require,    to  have  .  .  .  In  remcmbrane 

Greek,  "to  exercise  remembrance  of."  Not  merely  "to 
remember,"  as  sometimes  we  dc,  things  we  care  not 
about;  but  "have  them  in  (earnest)  remembrance,"  as 
momentous  and  precious  truths.  1G.  For— Reason  why 
he  is  so  earnest  that  the  remembrance  of  these  things 
should  be  continued  after  his  death,  followed — out  la 
detail,  cunningly-devised — Greek,  "devised  by  (man's) 
wisdom;"  as  distinguished  from  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaches  (cf.  1  Corinthians  3.  13).  But  cf.  also  ch.  2.  I, 
"  feigned  words."  fables— as  the  heathen  mythologies, 
and  the  subsequent  Gnostic  "  fables  and  genealogies,"  of 
which  the  germs  already  existed  in  thejunctlon  of  Juda- 
ism with  Oriental  philosophy  In  Asia  Minor.  A  pre 
cautionary  protest  of  the  Spirit  against  the  rationalistic 
theory  of  the  Gospel  history  being  myth,  when  we  made 
known  unto  yon — not  that  Peter  himself  had  personally 
taught  the  churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Ac,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  apostles  whose  testimony  was  borne  to  them, 
and  to  the  Church  in  general,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed (ch.  I.  1,  including,  but  not  restricted,  as  1  Peter,  to 
the  churches  in  Pontus,  Ac),  power— the  opposite  of 
"fables:"  of.  the  contrast  of  "word"  and  "power,"  1 
Corinthians  4.  20.  A  specimen  of  His  power  was  given  at 
the  Transfiguration;  also  of  His  "corning"  again,  and  its 
attendant  glory.  The  Greek  for  "coming"  is  always  used 
of  His  second  advent.  A  refutation  of  the  scoffers  (ch.  4. 
4):  I,  James  and  John,  saw  with  our  own  eyes  a  myste- 
rious sample  of  His  coming  glory,  were—  Greek,  "  were 
made."  eye-witnesses — As  Initiated  spectators  of  mys- 
teries (so  the  Greek),  we  were  admitted  into  His  innermost 
secrets,  viz.,  at  the  Transfiguration,  his— Emphatlcal  (ct 
Greek) :  that  great  ONE'S  majesty.  17.  received  .  .  . 
honour — In  the  voice  that  spake  to  Him.  glory— in  the 
light  which  shone  around  Him.  came — Greek,  "was 
borne:"  the  same  phrase  occurs  only  In  1  Peter  1.  13:  one 
of  several  Instances  showing  that  the  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  Second  Epistle,  from  its  dissimi- 
larity of  style  as  compared  with  1  Peter,  is  not  well 
founded,  such  a  voice — as  he  proceeds  to  describe,  from 
the  excellent  glory — rather  as  Greek,  "  by  (i.  e.,  c  iteret! 
by)  the  magnificent  glory"  (i.  e.,  by  God:  as  His  gioriora 
manifested  presence  is  often  called  by  the  Hebrews  "the 
Glory,"  cf.  "  His  Excellency,"  Deuteronomy  33.  26;  Psalm 
21.  5).  In  whom— Greek,  "inregardto  whom"  (accusative); 
but  Matthew  17.  5,  "  In  whom"  (dative)  centres  and  rests 
my  good  pleasure.  Peter  also  omits,  as  not  required  by 
his  purpose,  "  hear  Him,"  showing  his  Independence  In 
his  inspired  testimony.  I  am — Greek  aorlst,  past  time, 
"My  good  pleasure  rested  from  eternity."  18.  we — Em- 
phatlcal: we,  James  and  John,  as  well  as  myself,  which 
came — rather  as  Greek,  "  we  heard  borne  from  heaven." 
holy  mount — as  the  Transfiguration  mount  came  to  be 
regarded,  on  account  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  Di- 
vine glory  there.  19.  and— and  so,  viz.,  by  this  sample  of 
Christ's  glory  In  His  humiliation  (John  1. 14),  and  earnest 
of  His  coming  glory  in  His  exaltation.  We — all  believers. 
a  more  sure — rather  as  Greek,  "  we  have  the  word  of  proph- 
ecy more  sure"  (confirmed).  Previously  we  knew  it* 
sureness  by  faith,  but,  through  that  visible  specimen  of  Its 
hereafter  entire  fulfilment,  assurance  Is  made  doubly  sure. 
Prophecy  assures  us  that  Christ's  sufferings,  now  past,  are 
to  be  followed  by  Christ's  glory,  still  future:  the  Trans- 
figuration gives  us  a  pledge  to  make  our  faith  still 
stronger,  that  "the  day"  of  His  glory  will  "dawn''  ere 
long.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  "  the  word  of  proph- 
ecy," or  Scripture,  Usurer  than  the  voice  of  God  heard  atth« 
Transfiguration,  as  lOnglish  Version ;  for  this  Is  plainly  not 
the  fact.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  so  far  In  Christ's  his 
tory  makes  us  the  surer  of  what  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  HI* 
consummated  glory.  The  word  was  the  "  lamp  (Greek  foi 
'  light')  heeded"  by  Old  Testament  believers,  until  a  glean: 
of  the  "daydawn"  was  given  at  Christ's  first  comiug,  an<l 
especially  in  His  Transfiguration.  So  the  word  is  a  lump 
to  us  still,  until  "the  day"  burst  forth  fully  at  the  second 
coming  of  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness."  The  day,  when 
it  dawns  upon  you,  makes  sure  the  fact  that  you  saw  cor 
rectly,  though  Indistinctly,  the  objects  revealed  by  tht 
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iamp.  wherenjito — to  which  word  of  prophecy,  pri- 
marily the  Old  Testament  In  Peter's  day;  but  now  also 
In  our  day  the  New  Testament,  which,  though  brighter 
than  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  1  John  2.  8,  end),  Is  but  a  lamp 
even  still  as  compared  with  the  brightness  of  the  eternal 
day  (cf.  ch.  3.  2).  Oral  teachings  and  traditions  of  minis- 
ters  are  to  be  tested  by  the  written  word  (Acts  17.  11). 
dark— the  Greek  Implies  squalid,  having  neither  water  nor 
tight:  inch  spiritually  Is  the  world  without,  and  the 
imaller  »orld  (microcosm)  within,  the  heart  In  its  natural 
state.  Cf.  the  "dry  places"  Luke  11.  24  (viz.,  unwatered  by 
the  Spirit),  through  which  the  unclean  spirit  goeth. 
rtawn— bursting  through  the  darkness,  day-star—  Greek, 
■  the  morning  star,"  as  Revelation  22. 16.  The  Lord  Jesus. 
In  your  heart* — Christ's  arising  in  the  heart  by  His  Spirit 
giving  full  assurance,  creates  spiritually  full  day  In  the 
heart,  the  means  to  which  is  prayerfully  giving  heed  to  the 
word.  This  Is  associated  with  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  as  being  the  earnest  of  it.  Indeed,  even  our  hearts 
nhall  not  fully  realize  Christ  in  all  His  unspeakable  glory 
and  felt  presence,  until  He  shall  come  (Malachl  4.  2). 
Isaiah  66.  14,  15,  "When  you  see  this,  your  heart  shall 
rejoice  .  .  .  For,  behold,  the  Lord  will  come."  How- 
ever, Tregelles'  punctuation  Is  best,  "whereunto  ye 
do  well  to  take  heed  (asjmtGMa  Tight  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  have  dawned  and  the  morning 
star  arisen)  In  your  hearts."  For  the  day  has  already 
dawned  in  the  heart  of  believers ;  what  they  wait  for  is. 
Its  visible  manifestation  at  Christ's  coming.  20.  "For- 
asmuch as  ye  know  this  "  (1  Peter  1. 18).  first— the  fore- 
most consideration  In  studying  the  word  of  prophecy. 
Laying  it  down  as  a  first  principle  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Is—  Greek,  not  the  simple  verb,  to  be,  but  to  begin  to  be, 
"proves  to  be,"  "becometh."  No  prophecy  is  found  to 
be  the  result  of  "  private  (the  mere  individual  writer's 
uninspired)  interpretation"  (solution),  and  so  origination. 
The  Greek  conn  epilusis,  does  not  mean  In  itself  origina- 
tion ;  but  that  which  the  sacred  writer  could  not  always 
fully  interpret,  though  being  the  speaker  or  writer  (as  1 
Peter  1.  10-12  Implies),  was  plainly  not  of  his  own,  but  of 
Good's  disclosure,  origination,  and  inspiration,  as  Peter  pro- 
weds  if  add,  "  Bnt  holy  men  .  .  .  spake  (and  afterwards 
wrote,  ,  .  .  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost :"  a  reason  why  ye 
should  "give "  all  "  heed  "  to  it.  The  parallelism  to  v.  16 
shows  that  "private  interpretation,"  contrasted  with 
" moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  here  answers  to  "  fables  de- 
vised by  (human)  wisdom,"  contrasted  with  "  we  were  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty,"  <&c,  as  attested  by  the  "voice 
from  God."  The  words  of  the  prophetical  (and  so  of  all) 
Scripture  writers  were  not  mere  words  of  the  individuals, 
and  therefore  to  be  interpreted  by  them,  but  of  "  the  Holy 
Ghost "  by  whom  they  were  "  moved."  "  Private  "  is  ex- 
plained, v.  21,  "  by  the  will  of  man  "  (viz.,  the  individual 
writer).  In  a  secondary  sense  the  text  teaches  also,  as 
the  word  is  the  Holy  Spirit's,  It  cannot  be  interpreted  by  its 
readers  (any  more  than  by  its  writers  by  their  mere  pri- 
vate human  powers,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(John  16.  14).  "  He  who  is  the  author  of  Scripture  is  its 
supreme  interpreter."  [Gerhard.]  Alfobd  translates, 
"Springs  not  out  of  human  interpretation,"  i.  e.,  is  not  a 
prognostication  made  by  a  man  knowing  what  he  means 
when  he  utters  it,  but,  &c.  (John  11.  49-52).  Rightly :  ex- 
cept that  the  verb  Is  rather,  Doth  become,  or  prove  to  be.  It 
not  being  of  private  Interpretation,  you  must  "  give  heed  " 
to  It,  looking  for  the  Spirit's  illumination  "  in  your  hearts  " 
et  Notes,  v.  ID).  21.  came  not  In  old  time — rather,  "  was 
never  at  any  time  borne  "  (to  us),  by  the  will  of  man- 
alone.  Jeremiah  23.  26,  "prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their 
gum  heart."  Cf.  ch.  3.  5,  "  willingly."  holy— One  oldest 
MS.  has,  "men  fkom  God:"  the  emissaries  from  God. 
Holy,"  if  read,  will  mean  because  they  had  the  Holy 
iplrlt.  moved—  Greek,  "borne"  (along)  as  by  a  mighty 
wind :  Aots  2.  2,  "  rushing  (the  same  Greek)  wind  :"  rapt 
ant  of  thenselves :  still  not  In  fanatical  excitement  (1  Co- 
rin',bians  14.  82).  The  Hebrew  nabi,  "prophet,"  meant  an 
announcer  or  Interpreter  of  God :  he,  as  God's  spokesman, 
bUsrpreted  not  his  own  "  private "  will  or  thought,  bnt 
<*od's.  "  Mau  of  the  Spirit  "  (Margin.  Hosea  9.  7).  "  Thou  tes- 


tlfledst  by  thy  spirit  In  thy  pi  ophets."  "Seer,"  on  tn* 
other  hand,  refers  to  the  mode  of  receiving  the  communi- 
cations from  God,  rather  than  to  the  utterance  of  them  te 
others.  "Spake"  implies  that,  both  in  its  original  oral 
announcement,  and  now  even  when  In  writing,  it  has 
been  always,  and  is,  the  living  voice  of  God  speaking  to  as 
through  His  inspired  servants.  Greek,  "Borne  (along)*1 
forms  a  beautiful  antithesis  to  "was  borne."  They  were 
passive,  rather  than  active  Instruments.  The  Oid  Testa- 
ment, prophets  primarily,  but  including  also  all  the  In- 
spired penmen,  whether  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament 
(ch.  8.  2). 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-22.  False  Teachers  to  Arise:  Their  Ba» 
Practices  and  buhb  Destruction,  from  which  the 
Godly  shall  be  Delivered,  as  Lot  was.  l.  Bmt—  Id 
contrast  to  the  prophets  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost "  (ch. 
1.  21).  also — as  well  as  the  true  prophets  (ch.  1.  19-21). 
Paul  had  already  testified  the  entrance  of  false  prophet* 
into  the  same  churches,  among  the  people— Israel :  lit- 
is writing  to  believing  Israelites  primarily  (Note,  1  Peter 
1. 1).  Such  a  "false  prophet"  was  Balaam  (v.  15).  there 
shall  be— already  symptoms  of  the  evil  were  appearing 
(v.  9-22;  Jude  4-13).  false  teachers — teachers  of  falsehood. 
In  contrast  to  the  true  teachers,  whom  he  exhorts  bii 
readers  to  give  heed  to  (ch.  8.  2).  -who — such  as  (lit.,  "  the 
which  ")  shall,  privily— not  at  first  openly  and  directly, 
but  by  the  way,  bringing  In  error  by  the  side  of  the  true 
doctrine  (so  the  Greek) :  Rome  objects,  Protestants  cannot 
point  out  the  exact  date  of  the  beginnings  of  the  false 
doctrines  superadded  to  the  original  truth;  we  answer, 
Peter  foretells  us  It  would  be  so,  that  the  first  Introduc- 
tion of  them  would  be  stealthy  and  unobserved  (Jude  4). 
damnable — lit.,  "of  destruction:"  entailing  destruction 
(Phillpplans  8.  19)  on  all  who  follow  them,  heresies— self- 
cfiosen  doctrines,  not  emanating  from  God  (cf.  "  will-wor- 
ship," Colosslans  2.  23).  even — going  even  to  such  a  length 
as  to  deny  both  in  teaching  and  practice.  Peter  knew,  by 
bitter  repentance,  what  a  fearful  thing  It  Is  to  deny  tht. 
Lord  (Luke  22.61,62).  denying— Him  whom,  above  all 
others,  they  ought  to  confess.  Lord—"  Master  and  Owner  " 
(Greek),  cf.  Jude  4,  Greek.  Whom  the  true  doctrine  teaches 
to  be  their  Owner  by  right  of  purchase.  Lit.,  "denying 
Him  who  bought  them  (that  He  should  be  thereby),  their 
Master."  bought  them — even  the  ungodly  were  bought 
by  His  "  precious  blood."  It  shall  be  their  bitterest  self- 
reproach  In  hell,  that,  as  far  as  Christ's  redemption  was 
concerned,  they  might  have  been  saved.  The  denial  of 
His  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  Included  in  the  meaning  (cf.  1 
John  4.  3).  bring  upon  themselves — cf.  "  God  bringing 
in  the  flood  upon  the  world,"  v.  5.  Man  brings  upon  him- 
self the  vengeance  which  God  brings  upon  him.  svriiV— 
swiftly  descending  :  as  the  Lora's  coming  shall  be  swift 
and  sudden.  As  the  ground  swallowed  up  Koran,  and 
Dathan,  and  "they  went  down  quick  into  the  pit."  Ct 
Jude  11,  which  Is  akin  to  this  passage.  5J.  follow — out 
so  the  Greek,  pernicious  ways— The  oldest  MSS.  and 
Vulgate  read,  "licentiousness"  (Jude  4).  False  doctrine 
and  immoral  practice  generally  go  together  (v.  18,  19).  by 
reason  of  whom— "on  account  of  whom,"  viz.,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  teachers,  the  way  of  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  of— "  blasphemed  "  by  those  without,  who 
shall  lay  oh  Christianity  itself  the  blame  of  its  professors 
evil  practice.  Contrast  1  Peter  2.  12.  3.  through— Greek, 
"  in  covetousness  "  as  their  element  (v.  14,  end).  Contrast  2 
Corinthians  11.  20;  12. 17.  of  a  long  time— In  God's  eter- 
nal purpose.  "Before  of  old  ordained  to  condemnation  " 
(Jude  4).  llngereth  not—  though  sinners  think  It  lingers. 
"Is  not  idle."  damnation—  Grrek,  "destruction"  (Not* 
v.  1).  Personified,  alumbereth  not — though  sinner* 
slumber.  4.  If— The  apodosis  or  conseqnent  member  of 
the  sentence  Is  not  expressed,  but  is  virtually  contained 
In  v.  9.  If  God  in  past  time  has  punished  the  ungodly 
and  saved  His  people,  He  will  be  sure  to  do  so  also  in  oui 
days  (cf.  end  of  v.  3).  angels— the  highest  of  intelligent 
creatures  (cf.  with  this  verse,  Jude  6),  yet  not  spared  wbea 
they  sinned,    hell — Greek,  "Tartarus:"    uowhem  ds.«  n 
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Rav  TMument  or  LXX. :  equivalent  to  the  usual  Qreek, 
G*«*na.  Not  Inconsistent  with  1  Peter  5.8;  for  though 
their  flnal  doom  is  hell,  yet  for  a  time  they  are  permitted 
to  roam  beyond  It  In  "the  darkness  of  this  world." 
Saves  of  Tartarus  (called  "  the  abyss,"  or  "  deep,"  Luke  8. 
U  ;  "  the  bottomless  pit,"  Revelation  9.  11)  may  also  come 
upon  earth.  Step  by  step  they  are  given  to  Tartarus,  until 
Htlast  they  shall  be  wholly  bound  to  It.  delivered— as 
the  Judge  delivers  the  condemned  prisoner  to  the  officers 
(Revelation  20.  2).  Into  chain*— (Jude  6.)  The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "dens,"  as  Alford  translates:  the  Greek, 
however,  may,  In  Hellenistic  Greek,  mean  "chains,"  as 
Jude  expresses  It.  They  are  "reserved"  unto  hell's 
"mist  of  darkness"  as  their  flnal  "Judgment"  or  doom, 
and  meanwhile  their  exclusion  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Is  begnn.  So  the  ungodly  were  considered  as  virtually 
"in  prison,"  though  at  large  on  the  earth,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  God's  sentence  went  forth,  though  not  exe- 
cuted till  120  years  after.  5.  eighth— i.  e.,  Noah,  and  seven 
others.  Contrasted  with  the  densely-peopled  "world  of 
the  ungodly."  preacher — not  only  "righteous"  himself 
(c£  v.  8),  but  also  "a  preacher  of  righteousness:"  adduced 
by  Peter  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  false  teachers  (v. 
3)  who  have  no  prospect  before  them  but  destruction, 
even  as  It  overtook  the  ungodly  world  in  Noah's  days. 
6.  with — "TO  overthrow."  [Alford.]  eusaruple— " of 
(the  fate  that  should  befall)  those  who  In  after  time 
should  live  ungodly."  Cf.  Jude  7,  "  set  forth  for  an  exam- 
ple." T.  Just — righteous,  ftlthy  conversation — lit.,  "  be- 
haviour in  licentiousness"  (Genesis  19.  5).  the  wicked — 
Qreek,  "lawless:"  who  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  well  as  man  and  God.  The  Lord  reminds  us  of  Lot's 
faithfulness,  but  not  of  his  sin  In  the  cave :  so  in  Rahab's 
case.  8.  vexed—  Qreek,  "  tormented."  9.  knoweth  how 
—He  Is  at  no  loss  for  means,  even  when  men  see  no  es- 
cape, out  of— not  actually  from,  temptations — trials. 
ta  be  punished—  Qreek,  "being  punished:"  as  the  fallen 
angels  (v.  4),  actually  under  sentence,  and  awaiting  its 
final  execution.  Sin  Is  already  its  own  penalty;  hell 
will  be  its  full  development.  10.  chiefly — they  especially 
will  be  punished  (Jude  8).  after— following  after,  lust 
sf  ancleanuen — defilement:  "hankering  after  polluting 
and  unlawful  use  of  the  flesh."  [Alford.]  government 
—Qreek,  "lordship,"  "dominion"  (Jude  8).  Presumptu- 
ous— Qreek,  "  Darers."  Self-will  begets  presumption.  Pre- 
sumptuously daring,  are  not  afraid — though  they  are  so 
Insignificant  in  might;  Qreek,  "  tremble  not"  (Jude  8,  end). 
sp«ak  evil  of— Qreek,  "blaspheme."  dignities — Qreek, 
"  glories."  11.  which  are — though  they  are.  greater — 
than  these  blasphemers.  Jude  Instances  Michael,  against 
them— against  "dignities,"  as  for  Instance,  the  fallen  an- 
gels :  once  exalted,  and  still  retaining  traces  of  their 
former  power  and  glory,  railing  accusation— Qr eek, 
"blaspheming  Judgment"  (Jude  9).  before  the  Lord — in 
ine  presence  of  the  Lord,  lite  Judge,  In  reverence,  they 
abstain  from  judgment.  [Bengel.]  Judgment  belongs 
to  God,  not  the  angels.  How  great  is  the  dignity  of  the 
salute  who,  as  Christ's  assessors,  shall  hereafter  judge 
tngelsl  Meanwhile,  railing  judgments,  though  spoken 
with  truth,  against  dignities,  as  being  uttered  irreverent- 
ly, are  of  the  nature  of  "blasphemies"  (Greek:  1  Corin- 
thians 4.  4,  5).  If  superior  angels  dare  not,  as  being  in  the 
presence  of  God,  the  Judge,  speak  evil  even  of  the  bad 
angels,  how  awful  the  presumption  of  those  who  speak 
evil  blasphemously  of  good  "dignities."  2  Samuel  16.7, 
i,  Shlmel ;  Numbers  16.  2,  8,  Korah,  &c,  referred  to  also  In 
Jude  11;  Numbers  12.8,  "Were  ye  (Aaron  and  Miriam) 
not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  my  servant  Moses?"  The  an- 
gels who  sinned  still  retain  the  Indelible  Impress  of  ma- 
jesty. Satan  is  still  "a  strong  man:"  "prince  of  this 
world;"  and  under  him  are  "principalities,  powers,  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  We  are  to  avoid  irrever- 
ence in  regard  to  them,  not  on  their  account,  but  on  ac- 
count of  God.  A  warning  to  those  who  use  Satan's  name 
Irreverently  and  in  blasphemy.  "When  the  ungodly 
Turaath  Satan,  he  ourseth  his  own  soul."  13.  (Jude  10. 19). 
Bhtt— • In  contrast  to  the  "angels,"  v.  11.  brnte — Qreek, 
"Irrational."  In  contrast  to  angels  that  "excel  In 
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strength."  beasts—  Qreek,  "animals"  (cf.  Psalm  40.  »). 
natural — Transposed  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  "Born  natural." 
i.e.,  born  naturally  so:  being  in  their  very  nature  (i.  «„ 
naturally)  as  such  (irrational  animals),  born  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed  (Greek,  "unto  capture  and  destruction,"  or 
corruption.  Note,  Galatians  6.  8;  cf.  end  of  this  verse, 
"shall  perish,"  lit.,  sliall  be  corrupted,  in  their  own  cottmjj- 
tion.  Jude  10,  "naturally  .  .  .  corrupt  themselves,"  and  so 
destroy  themselves;  for  one  and  the  same  Qreek  word  ex- 
presses corruption,  the  seed,  and  destruction,  the  developed 
fruit),  speak  evil  of—  Greek,  "  in  the  case  of  things  which 
they  understand  not."  Cf.  the  same  presumption,  ths 
parent  of  subsequent  Gnostic  error,  producing  an  oppo- 
site, though  kindred,  error,  "the  worshipping  of  good 
angels:"  Colossians  2.  18,  "intruding  into  those  things  which 
he  hath  not  seen."  13.  receive — "shall  carry  off  as  their 
due."  reward  of— i.e.,  for  their  "unrighteousness."  [Ai.- 
ford.]  Perhaps  it  is  Implied,  unrighteousness  shall  be  it* 
own  reivard  or  punishment.  "Wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness" (v.  15)  has  a  different  sense,  viz.,  the  earthly  gain  to  be 
gotteri  by  "unrighteousness."  In  the  day-time— translat* 
as  Greek,  "counting  the  luxury  which  is  in  the  day-time 
(not  restricted  to  night,  as  ordinary  revelling.  Or  as  Vul- 
gate, Calvin,  Ac,  'the  luxury  which  is  but  for  a  day:'  st 
Hebrews  11.  25,  '  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;'  and  12 
16,  Esau)  to  be  pleasure,"  i.  e.,  to  be  their  chief  good  and 
highest  enjoyment.  Spots— in  themselves,  blemishes- 
disgraces  :  bringing  blame  (so  the  Qreek)  on  the  Church  and 
on  Christianity  itself,  sporting  themselves — Greek,  "  lux- 
uriating." with — Greek,  "in."  deceivlngs — or  else  pas- 
sively, "deceits:"  luxuries  gotten  by  deceit.  Cf  Matthew 
13.  22,  "Deceitfulness  of  riches;"  Ephesians  4.  22,  "  Deceit- 
ful lusts."  Whilst  deceiving  others,  they  are  deceived 
themselves.  Cf.  with  English  Version,  Phillppians  8.  19, 
"Whose  glory  is  In  their  shame."  "Their  own"  stands 
in  opposition  to  "you:"  "Whilst  partaking  of  the  tat*- 
feast  (cf.  Jude  12)  with  you,"  they  are  at  the  same  time 
"luxuriating  In  their  own  deceivings,"  or  "deceits"  (te 
which  latter  clause  answers  Jude  12,  end:  Peter  presents 
the  positive  side,  "they  luxuriate  in  their  own  deceiv- 
ings;" Jude,  the  negative,  "feeding  themselves  without 
fear").  But  several  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  Vulgate,  Syritm, 
and  Sahldic  Versions  read  (as  Jude),  "  In  their  own  love 
feasts:"  "their  own"  will  then  imply  that  they  pervert 
the  love-feasts  so  as  to  make  them  subserve  tl\eir  uni  selJ- 
lndulgent  purposes.  14.  full  of  adultery— lit.,  '  full  of 
an  adulteress,"  as  though  they  carried  about  adulteresses 
alwayB  dwelling  in  their  eyes :  the  eye  being  the  avenue 
of  lust.  [Horneitjs.]  Bengel  makes  the  adulteress  who 
fills  their  eyes,  to  be  "alluring  desire."  that  cannot 
cease — "  that  cannot  be  made  to  cease  from  sin."  be- 
guiling—"  laying  baits  for."  unstable— not  firmly  es- 
tablished In  faith  and  piety,  heart— not  only  the  eyes, 
which  are  the  channel,  but  the  heart,  the  fountain-head 
of  lust.  Job  81.  7,  "Mine  heart  walked  after  mine  eyes." 
covetous  practices — The  oldest  MSS.  read  singular,  "cov- 
etousness."  cursed  children — rather  as  Greek,  "chil- 
dren of  enrse,"  i.  e.,  devoted  to  the  curse.  Cursing  and 
covetousness,  as  in  Balaam's  case,  often  go  together :  th« 
curse  he  designed  for  Israel,  fell  on  Israel's  foes  and  ob 
himself.  True  believers  bless,  and  curse  not,  and  so  art 
blessed.  15.  have— Some  of  the  seducers  are  spoken  of  as 
already  come,  others  as  yet  to  come.  following — out: 
so  the  Greek,  the  way— (Numbers  22.  23,  32;  Isaian  5S 
11.)  son  of  Bosor — the  same  as  Beor  (Numbers  22.  5). 
This  word  was  adopted,  perhaps,  because  the  kindred 
word  Basar  means  flesh;  and  Balaam  is  justly  termed 
son.  of  carnality,  as  covetous,  aud  the  euticer  of  Israel  to 
lust,  loved  the  wages  of  urn  ighteousm «s — and  there- 
fore wished  (in  order  to  gain  them  from  Balak)  to  curs* 
Israel  whom  God  had  blessed,  and  at  last  gave  the  hell- 
ish counsel,  that  the  only  way  to  bring  God's  curse  on  Is- 
rael was  to  entice  them  to  fleshly  lust  and  idolatry,  which 
often  go  together.  16.  whs  rebuked — Greek,  "had  e 
rebuke,"  or  conviction;  an  exposure  of  his  specious  wick- 
edness on  his  being  tested  (the  root  verb  of  the  Greek 
noun  means  to  convict  on  testing).  his—  Qreek,  "  his  own :' 
his  own  beast  convicted  him  of  his  oum  iniquity. 
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M.,  "beaat  of  burden;"  the  asu  was  the  ordinary  animal 
ased  In  riding  In  PaldRtiri*.  i'cimh-(?rfet,  "voiceless- 
speaking  in  man's  voice  .•''  marh'.ne  the  marvellous  nature 
of  th»  miracle,  forbpde  — M£.,  "hindered."  It  was  not 
*>he  words  of  the  ass  (for  It  merely  deprecated  his  beating 
't),  but  the  miraculous  fact  of  its  speaking  at  all,  which  with- 
iaod  Balaam's  perversity  In  desiring  to  go  after  God  had 
Ihrbldden  him  !n  the  first  Instance.  Thus  Indirectly  the 
irs,  and  directly  the  angel,  rebuked  his  worse  than  asinine 
3bstlnacy ;  the  ass  turned  aside  at  the  sight  of  the  angel, 
but  Balaam,  after  God  had  plainly  said,  Thou  shalt  not 
go,  perserered  In  wishing  to  go  for  gain ;  thus  the  ass,  in 
act,  forbade  his  madness.  How  awful  a  contrast— a  dumb 
beast  forbidding  an  inspired  proptiet!  17.  (Jude  12,  13.) 
well*-" clouds"  In  Jude;  both  promising  (cf.  v.  19)  water, 
but  yielding  none;  so  their  "great  swelling  words"  are 
found  on  trial  to  be  but  "vanity"  (v.  18).  clouds  — The 
oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read,  "mists,"  dark,  and  not 
transparent  and  bright  as  "clouds"  often  are,  whence  the 
latter  term  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  saints ;  fit  emblem 
of  the  children  of  darkness.  "Clouds"  Is  a  transcriber's 
correction  from  Jude  12,  where  it  is  appropriate,  "clouds 
.  .  .  without  water"  (promising  what  they  do  not  per- 
form); but  not  here,  "mists  driven  along  by  a  tempest." 
mist — blackness;  "the  chilling  horror  accompanying  dark- 
ness." [Bhngel.]  18.  allure  —  Greek,  "lay  baits  for." 
through—  Greek,  "IN;"  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  being  the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  lay  their  baits,  much  wantonness 
—Greek,  "by  licentiousness;"  the  bait  which  they  lay. 
clean  escaped—  Greek,  "really,"  &c.  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
and  Vulgate  read,  "scarcely,"  or  "  for  but  a  little  time;" 
scarcely  have  they  escaped  from  them  who  live  in  error 
(the  ungodly  world),  when  they  are  allured  by  these  se- 
ducers into  sin  again  (v.  20).  19.  promise  .  .  .  liberty— 
(Christian) — these  promises  are  instances  of  their  "great 
swelling  words"  (p.  18).  The  liberty  which  they  propose  is 
such  as  fears  not  Satan,  nor  loathes  the  flesh.  Pauline 
language,  adopted  by  Peter  here,  and  1  Peter  2. 16,  Note ; 
ef.  ch.  3.  15;  Romans  6.  16-22;  8.  15,  21;  Galatians  5.  1,  13; 
ef  John  8.  84.  corruption  —  Note,  v.  12,  "  destroyed  .  .  . 
pe/ish  .  .  .  corruption."  of  whom  —  "by  whatever  .  .  . 
bj  the  same,  &c."  S80.  after  they  —  the  seducers  "them- 
selves' have  escaped  (v,  19;  Note,  Hebrews  6.  46).  pollu- 
tions—which bring  "  corruption"  (v.  19).  through—  Greek, 
"IN."  Itno wledge  —  Greek,  "full  and  accurate  know- 
ledge." the  I,ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — solemnly 
expressing  in  full  the  great  and  gracious  One  from  whom 
they  fall,  latter  end  is  worse  .  .  .  than  the  beginning 
—Peter  remembers  Christ's  words.  "  Worse"  stands  op- 
posed to  "  better"  {v.  21).  $31  •  the  way  of  righteousness 
— "  the  way  of  truth"  (v.  2).  Christian  doctrine,  and  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour."  turn— back  again  ; 
so  the  Greek,  from  the  holy  commandment — the  Gos- 
pel which  enjoins  holiness;  in  opposition  to  their  corrup- 
Hun.  "  Holy,"  not  that  it  makes  holy,  but  because  it  ought 
to  be  kept  inxtolate.  [Tittmann.]  delivered— once  for  all ; 
admitting  no  turning  back.  88.  But — You  need  not  won- 
der at  the  event ;  for  dogs  and  swine  they  were  before,  and 
dogs  and  swine  they  will  continue.  They  "scarcely"  (v. 
18)  have  escaped  from  their  filthy  folly,  when  they  again 
are  entangled  in  it.  Then  they  seduce  others  who  have  in 
like  manner  "  for  a  little  time  escaped  from  them  that 
live  in  error"  (v.  18).  Peter  often  quoted  Proverbs  in  his 
First  Epistle  (1.  7 ;  2.  17;  4.  8, 18;  another  proof  that  both 
Knlstles  come  from  the  same  writer. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-18.  Sureness  of  Christ's  Coming,  and  its  Ac- 
companiments, Declared  in  Opposition  to  Scoffers 
about  to  Arise.  God's  Long-Suffering  a  Motive  to 
Repentance,  as  Paul's  Epistles  Set  Forth;  Con- 
cluding Exhortation  to  Growth  in  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ.  1.  bow-"  This  now  a  second  Epistle  I  write." 
Therefore  he  had  lately  written  the  former  Epistle.  The 
seven  Catholic  Epistles  were  written  by  James,  John, and 
Jude,  shortly  before  their  deaths;  previously,  vhilst  hav- 
ing the  l»rost>ect  of  being  »tlll  for  some  time  alive   t.hev 


felt  it  less  necessary  to  write.  [Benqel.]  unto  y©»— Tfa» 
Second  Epistle,  though  more  general  in  Its  address,  yet 
included  especially  the  same  persons  as  the  First  Epistle 
was  particularly  addressed  to.  pure  —  lit.,  "  pure  wnen 
examined  by  sunlight;"  "sincere."  Adulterated  with  n* 
error.  Opposite  to  "  having  the  understanding  darkened." 
Alford  explains,  The  mind,  will,  and  affection,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  world,  being  turned  to  God  [the  Sun  or 
the  soul],  and  not  obscured  by  fleshly  and  selfish  regards. 
by  way  of — Greek,  "  in,"  in  putting  you  in  remembranct 
(ch.  1.  12,  13).  Ye  already  know  (v.  3);  it  is  only  needed 
that  I  remind  you  (Jude  5).  2.  prophets — of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.  of  us— The  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "And 
of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  (declared) 
by  your  apostles"  (so  "apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  Romans 
11. 13}— the  apostles  who  live  among  you  in  the  present  time, 
in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament  "  prophets."  3.  Know- 
ing this  first— from  the  word  of  the  apostles,  shall  come 
— their  very  scoffing  shall  confirm  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
tion, scoffers— The  oldest  MSS.  and  Vulgate  add,  "(scoff- 
ers) in  (i.  e.,  with)  scoffing."  As  Revelation  14.  2,  "  Harping 
with  harps."  walking  after  their  own  lusts — (Ch.  2.  10; 
Jude  16.  18).  Their  own  pleasure  is  their  sole  law,  unre- 
strained by  reverence  for  God.  4.  (Cf.  Psalm  10.  11 :  73. 
11.)  Presumptuous  skepticism  and  lawless  lust,  setting 
nature  and  its  so-called  laws  above  the  God  of  nature  and 
revelation,  and  arguing  from  the  past  continuity  of  na- 
ture's phenomena  that  there  can  be  no  future  Interrup- 
tion to  them,  was  the  sin  of  the  antediluvians,  and  shal' 
be  that  of  the  scoffers  in  the  last  days.  "Where — Implying 
that  it  ought  to  have  taken  place  before  this,  if  ever  It  was 
to  take  place,  but  that  it  never  will,  the  promise— which 
you,  believers,  are  so  continually  looking  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  (v.  13),  What  becomes  of  the  promise  which  you 
talk  so  much  of?  h!s—  Christ's;  the  subject  of  prophecy 
from  the  earliest  days,  the  fathers — to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  and  who  rested  all  their  hopes  on  it.  all  things 
— In  the  natural  world;  skeptics  look  not  beyond  this,  an 
they  were  —  continue  as  they  do;  as  we  see  them  to  con- 
tinue. From  the  time  of  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming 
as  Saviour  and  King  being  given  to  the  fathers,  down  to 
the  present  time,  al!  things  continue,  and  have  continued, 
as  they  now  are,  from  "the  beginning  of  creation."  Th6 
"scoffers"  here  are  not  necessarily  atheists,  nor  do  they 
maintain  that  the  world  existed  from  eternity.  They  ark 
willing  to  recognize  a  God,  but  not  the  God  of  revelation. 
They  reason  from  seeming  delay  against  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  word  at  all.  5.  Refutation  of  their  scoffing  from 
Scripture  history,  willingly— wilfully ;  they  do  not  wish 
to  know.  Their  ignorance  is  voluntary,  they  .  .  .  ar* 
ignorant  »f— In  contrast  to  v.  8,  "  Be  not  ignorant  of  this  " 
Lit.,  in  both  verses,  "  This  escapes  their  notice  (sagacious 
philosophers  though  they  think  themselves);"  "let  this 
not  escape  your  notice."  They  obstinately  shut  their  eye* 
to  the  Scripture  record  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge 
the  latter  Is  the  very  parallel  to  the  coming  Judgment  by 
fire,  which  Jesus  mentions,  as  Peter  doubtless  remem- 
bered, by  the  word  of  God— not  by  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  atoms.  [Alford.]  of  old — Greek,  "  from  of  old  ;' 
from  the  first  beginning  of  all  things.  A  confutation  of 
their  objection,  "all  things  continue  as  they  were  frotc 
the  beginning  of  creation."  Before  the  flood,  the 
same  objection  to  the  possibility  of  the  flood  mtsrh* 
have  been  urged  with  the  same  plausibility:  Th- 
neavens  (sky)  and  earth  have  been  from  of  old,  how  un- 
likely then  that  they  should  not  continue  so !  But,  replies 
Peter,  the  flood  came  in  spite  of  their  reasonings;  so  wllj 
the  conflagration  of  the  earth  come  in  spite  of  the  "scof- 
fers" of  the  last  days,  changing  the  whole  order  of  thingf 
(the  present  "world,"  or  as  Greek  means,  "order"),  and 
introducing  the  new  heavens  and  earth  (v.  13).  earth 
standing  out  ot— Greek,  "consisting  of."  i.  e.„  "formed 
out  of  the  water."  The  waters  under  the  Armament  wera 
at  creation  gathered  together  into  one  place,  and  the  dry 
land  emerged  out  of,  and  above  them,  in — rather,  "o$ 
means  of  the  water,"  as  a  great  instrument  (along  witb 
fire)  In  the  changes  wrought  on  the  earth's  surface  to  pre- 
Dare  it  for  man.    Held  together  by  the  water.    The  exurtJn 
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irose  out  of  the  water  by  the  ejftcacy  of  the  water  Itself. 
.Tiitmann.]  6.  Whereby—  Greek,  "By  which"  (plural). 
By  means  of  which  heavens  and  earth  (In  respect  to  the 
WatkbIs  which  flowed  together  from  both)  the  then  world 
■perished  (i.  e.,  in  respect  to  its  occupants,  men  and  ani- 
mals, and  its  then  existing  order:  not  was  annihilated); 
for  in  the  Hood  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up"  from  the  earth  (1.)  below,  and  "  the  windows 
of  heaven"  (2.)  above  "  were  opened."  The  earth  was  del- 
aged  by  that  water  out  of  which  it  had  originally  risen. 
I.  (Cf.  Job  28.  5,  end.)  which  are  now— "  the  postdilu- 
vian visible  world."  In  contrast  to  "  that  then  was,"  v.  6. 
the  tame— Other  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  His"  (God's),  kept 
tu  store — Greek,  "  treasured  up."  reserved — "  kept."  It 
is  only  God's  constantly  watchful  providence  which 
holds  together  the  present  state  of  things  till  His  time 
for  ending  it,  8.  be  not  Ignorant — as  those  scoffers 
are  (v.  5).  Besides  the  refutation  of  them  (v.  5-7)  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  deluge,  here  he  adds  another  (ad- 
dressed more  to  believers  than  to  the  mockers),  God's 
delay  !'i  fulfilling  His  promise  is  not,  like  men's  delays, 
owing  to  inability  or  fickleness  In  keeping  His  word,  but 
through  "  long-suffering."  this  one  thing— as  the  con- 
sideration of  chief  importance  (Luke  10.  42).  one  day  .  .  . 
thousand  years  —  Psalm  90.  4 :  Moses  there  says,  Thy 
eternity,  knowing  no  distinction  between  a  thousand  years 
and  a  day,  is  the  refuge  of  us  creatures  of  a  day.  Peter 
views  God's  eternity  in  relation  to  the  last  day:  that  day 
seems  to  us,  short-lived  beings,  long  in  coming,  but  with 
the  Lord  the  Interval  is  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  long  or 
short.  His  eternity  exceeds  all  measures  of  time :  to  His 
Divine  knowledge  all  future  things  are  present:  His 
power  requires  not  long  delays  for  the  performance  of  His 
work :  His  long-s'iffering  excludes  all  impatient  expec- 
tation and  eager  naste,  such  as  we  men  feel.  He  is  equal- 
ly blessed  in  one  day  and  in  a  thousand  years.  He  can 
do  the  work  of  a  thousand  years  in  one  day:  so  in  v.  9  it 
is  »ald,  "He  is  not  slack,"  i.  e.,  "slow:"  He  has  always 
the  |iOwer  to  fulfil  His  "promise."  thousand  years  as 
one  day— no  delay  which  occurs  is  long  to  God :  as  to  a 
man  of  countless  riches,  a  tl  ousand  guineas  are  as  a  sin- 
gle penny.  God's  oeonolog.3  (Uemal-ages  measurer)  differs 
wholly  from  man's  horologe  (Aour-glass).  His  gnomon 
(dial-pointer)  shows  all  the  hours  at  once  in  the  greatest 
activity  and  in  perfect  repose.  To  Him  the  hours  pass 
away,  neither  more  slowly,  nor  more  quickly,  than  befits 
His  economy.  There  is  nothing  to  make  Him  need  either 
aj  hasten  or  delay  the  end.  The  words,  "  with  the  Lord" 
J'salm  90.  4,  "In  thy  sight"),  silence  all  man's  objections 
on  the  ground  of  his  Incapability  of  understanding  this. 
[Be>'UBL.J  9.  slack — slow,  tardy,  late;  exceeding  the  due 
time,  as  though  that  time  were  already  come.  Hebrews 
10.  37,  "  Will  not  tarry."  his  promise— which  the  scoffers 
cavil  at.  Ver.  4,  "Where  is  the  promise?"  It  shall  be 
surely  fulfilled  "  according  to  His  promise"  (v.  13).  some— 
the  "scoffers."  count — His  promise  to  be  the  result  of 
"slackness"  (tardiness),  long-suffering  —  waiting  un- 
til the  full  number  of  those  appointed  to  "salvation"  (v. 
16)  shall  be  completed,  to  us-ward— The  oldest  MSS., 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  <fcc,  read,  "  towards  you."  any— not  de- 
tiring  that  any,  yea,  even  that  the  scoffers,  should  perish, 
which  would  be  the  result  if  He  did  not  give  space  for  re- 
oentance.  come — go  ana  oe  received  to  repentance:  the 
wreek  Implies,  there  is  room  for  their  being  received  to  re- 
pentance (cf.  Greek,  Mark  2.  2;  John  8.  37).  10.  The  cer- 
tainty, suddenness,  and  concomitant  effects,  of  the  coming 
if  r^he  day  of  the  Lord.  Fabjeb  argues  from  this  that  the 
QiiElennluni,  <fcc,  must  precede  Christ's  literal  coming, 
uot  follow  it.  But  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  comprehends 
uie  whole  series  of  events,  beginning  with  the  premlllen- 
atal  advent,  and  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
•vicked,  and  final  conflagration,  and  general  judgment 
vwhlch  last  intervenes  between  the  conflagration  and  the 
^-novation  of  the  earth),  will— Emphatical.  But  (in 
♦pile  of  the  mockers,  and  notwithstanding  the  delay) 
K.-rne  and  be  present  the  day  of  the  Lord  SHALL,  as  a  thief 
ivter  remembers  and  reiieats  his  Lord's  image  (Luke 
I.'   «>    tl)  used  tn   the  conversation    In  which   he  look  a 


part;  so  also  Paul  (1  Thessalonians  5.  2)  and  John  (Rett 
lation  3.3;  16.  15).  the  heavens — which  the  scoffer*  j»j 
shall  "continue"  as  they  are  {v.  4;  Matthew  24.  35;  Reve- 
lation 21.  1).  with  a  great  noise— with  a  rushing  noise, 
like  that  of  a  whizzing  arrow,  or  the  crash  of  a  devouring 
flame,  elements — the  component  materials  of  the  world. 
[Wahl.]  However,  as  "the  works"  In  the  earth  art 
mentioned  separately  from  "  the  earth,"  so  It  Is  likely  by 
"elements,"  mentioned  after  "the  heavens,"  are  meant 
"  the  works  therein,"  viz.,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (as  This- 
ophilus  of  Antioch,  p.  22, 148,  228;  and  Justin  Makttb. 
Apology,  2. 44,  use  the  word  "  elements") :  these,  as  at  crea- 
tion, so  in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  are  mentioned. 
[Bkngbl.]  But  as  "  elements"  is  not  so  used  in  Scripture 
Greek,  perhaps  it  refers  to  the  component  material*  of  "the 
heavens,"  including  the  heavenly  bodies;  It  clearly  belong! 
to  the  former  clause,  "the  heavens,"  not  to  the  following 
"  the  earth,"  <fec.  melt^-be  dissolved,  as  in  v.  XL  ttu 
■works  .  .  .  therein — of  nature  and  of  art.  11.  Your  duty, 
seeing  that  this  is  so,  is  to  be  ever  eagerly  expecting  th« 
day  of  God.  then— Some  oldest  MSS.  substitute  u  thus" 
for  "  then :"  a  happy  refutation  of  the  "  thus"  of  the  scof- 
fers, v.  4  (English  Version,  "AS  they  were,"  Greek,  "thus"). 
shall  be — Greek,  "  are  being  (in  God's  appointment,  boob 
to  be  fulfilled)  dissolved;"  the  present  tense  implying  tht 
certainty  as  though  it  were  actually  present,  what  man- 
ner of  men  to  be — Exclamatory.  How  watchful,  prayer- 
ful, zealous  1  to  be — not  the  mere  Greek  substantive  verb 
of  existence  (einai),  but  (huparchein)  denoting  a  stale  oi 
condition  in  which  one  is  supposed  to  be.  [Tittmann.1 
What  holy  men  ye  ought  to  be  found  to  be,  when  the 
event  comes  1  This  is  "the  holy  commandment"  men- 
tioned in  v.  2.  conversation  .  .  .  godliness—  Greek  plural : 
Behaviours  (towards  men),  godlinesses  (or  pieties  towards 
God)  in  their  manifold  modes  of  manifestation.  12.  hast* 
ing  unto — with  the  utmost  eagerness  desiring  [Wahl},  pray- 
ing for,  and  contemplating,  the  coming  Saviour  as  at  hand. 
The  Greek  may  mean  "  hastening  (».  e.,  urging  onward  [  Al- 
fojrd]  the  day  of  God;"  not  that  Gods  eternal  appoint- 
ment of  the  time  is  changeable,  but  God  appoints  us  as 
instruments  of  accomplishing  th  jse  events  which  mu?' 
be  first  before  the  day  of  God  can  come.  By  praying  foi 
His  coming,  furthering  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for 
a  witness  to  all  nations,  and  bringing  in  those  whom 
"  the  long-suffering  of  God"  waits  to  save,  we  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  God.  The  Greek  verb  is  always 
in  New  Testament  used  as  neuter  (as  English  Version 
here),  not  active;  but  the  LXX.  use  it  actively.  Christ 
says,  "Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen."  Our  part  is  to 
speed  forward  this  consummation  by  praying,  "Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus."  the  coming — Greek,  "presence"  of  a 
person:  usually,  of  the  Saviour,  the  day  of  God— God 
has  given  many  myriads  of  days  to  men:  one  shall  be 
the  great  "day  of  God"  Himself,  wherein— rather  as 
Greek,  "  on  account  of  (or  owing  to)  which"  day.  heavna 
—the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  the  sky.  melt — oui 
igneous  rocks  show  that  they  were  once  in  a  liquid  state. 
13.  Nevertheless — "But:"  in  contrast  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  day  of  God  stand  its  constructive  effect*.  As 
the  flood  was  the  baptism  of  the  earth,  eventuating  in  a 
renovated  earth,  partially  delivered  from  "  the  curse,"  so 
the  baptism  with  fire  shall  purify  the  earth  so  as  to  he 
the  renovated  abode  of  regenerated  man,  wholly  freed 
from  the  curse,  his  promise — (Isalan  65.  17 ;  66.  22.)  Th« 
"  we"  'a  not  emphatical  as  in  English  Version,  nevi 
heavens — newatmospheric  heavens  surrounding  tne  ren- 
ovated earth,  righteousness — dwelleth  in  that  somlng 
world  as  its  essential  feature,  all  pollutions  having  bees 
removed.  14.  that  ye  ...  be  found  of  htm — "  In  His 
sight"  [Alfobd],  at  His  coming;  plainly  Implying  a. per- 
sonal  coming,  without  spot— at  the  coming  marriag* 
feast  of  the  Lamb,  in  contrast  to  ch.  2. 13,  "  Spots  they  are 
and  blemishes  while  they  feast,"  not  having  on  the 
King's  pure  wedding  garment,  blameless  — (1  Corin- 
thians 1.  8;  Phlllpplans  1.  10;  1  Thessalonians  3.  13;  S.  23.; 
in  peace — ir  all  its  aspects,  towards  God,  your  own  con- 
sciences, an.  your  fellow-men,  and  as  its  consequence 
eternal  blessedness:  "  the  God  of  peace"  will  *»fT«*>t  this  feu 
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you.  13.  account  .  .  the  long-suffering  .  .  .  U  salva- 
tion —Is  designed  for  the  salvation  of  those  yet  to  be 
gathered  Into  the  Church:  whereas  those  scoffers  "count 
tt  (to  be  the  result  of )  slackness"  on  the  Lord's  part  (t>.  9). 
e«r  beloved  brother  Paul— A  beautiful  Instance  of  love 
and  humility,  Peter  praises  the  very  Epistles  which  cen- 
tal n  his  condemnation,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
onto  him— Adopting  Paul's  own  language,  1  Corinthians 
S.  10,  "A'xxrrdino  to  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  unto  me 
as  a  vnse  master-builder."  Supernatural  and  Inspired 
Wisdom  "given"  him,  not  acquired  in  human  schools  of 
learning,  hath  written — Greek  aorlst,  "  wrote,"  as  a 
tnlng  wholly  part/  Paul  was  by  this  time  either  dead,  or 
had  ceased  to  minister  to  them,  to  you — Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  the  same  region  as  Peter  addresses.  Cf. 
M  In  peace,"  v.  14,  a  practical  exhibition  of  which  Peter 
now  gives  In  showing  how  perfectly  agreeing  Paul  (who 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians)  and  he  are,  notwith- 
standing the  event  recorded  (Galatians  2. 11-14).  Colossians 
4.  refers  to  Christ's  second  coming.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, too  (addressed  not  only  to  the  Palestinian,  butalso 
secondarily  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  everywhere),  may 
be  referred  to,  as  Peter  primarily  (though  not  exclusively) 
addresses  In  both  Epistles  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  the 
dispersion  (Note,  1  Peter  1. 1).  Hebrews  9.  27,  28;  10.  25,  37, 
"speak  of  these  things"  (v.  16)  which  Peter  has  been  hand- 
ling, via.,  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  delayed 
through  His  "  long-suffering,"  yet  near  and  sudden.  16. 
also  in  all  his  Epistles— Romans  2.  4  is  very  similar  to  v. 
15,  beginning.  The  Pauline  Epistles  were  by  this  time  be- 
eome  the  common  property  of  all  the  churches.  The  "  all" 
seems  to  Imply  they  were  now  completed.  The  subject 
of  the  Lord's  coming  is  handled,  1  Thessalonlans  4.  13 ;  5. 
11;  cf.  v.  10  with  1  Thessalonlans  5.  2.  Still  Peter  distin- 
guishes Paul's  Epistle,  or  Epistles,  "  to  you,"  from  "  all  his 
(other)  Epistles,"  showing  that  certain  definite  churches, 
or  particular  classes  of  believers,  are  meant  by  "you." 
In  which— Epistles.  The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  feminine 
relative  (hois);  not  as  Received  Text  (hois),  "in  which 
things."  some  things  hard  to  be  understood — viz.,  in 
reference  to  Christ's  coming,  e.  g.,  the  statements  as  to 
'&e  man  of  sin  and  the  apostasy,  before  Christ's  coming. 
Pnnl  seemed  thereby  to  delay  Christ's  coming  to  a 
.onge^  period  than  the  other  apostles,  whence  some 
ikrabted  altogether  His  coming."  [Benqeju]  Though 
there  be  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  there  are 
enough  besides  plain,  easy,  and  sufficient  for  perfecting 
the  man  of  GKxL  "  There  Is  scarce  anything  drawn  from 
the  obscure  places,  bat  the  same  In  other  places  may  be 
found  most  plain."   [Augustine.]    It  is  our  own  preju- 


dice, foolish  expectations,  and  carnal  fancies,  that  uuuki 
Scripture  difficult.  ; Jkkkmy  Taylor.]  unlearned— J. -x 
those  wanting  human  learning  are  meant,  but  those  latuc- 
ing  the  learning  imparted  by  the  Spirit.  The  humanly 
learned  have  been  often  most  deficient  in  spiritual  learn- 
ing, and  have  originated  many  heresies.  Cf.  2  Timothy  i, 
23,  a  different  Greek  word,  "unlearned,"  lit.,  "untutored." 
When  religion  is  studied  as  a  science,  nothing  Is  more 
abstruse ;  when  studied  in  order  to  know  our  duty  and 
practise  it,  nothing  Is  easier,  unstable— not  yet  estab- 
lished in  what  they  have  learned ;  shaken  by  every 
seeming  difficulty  ;  who,  in  perplexing  texts,  Instead  of 
waiting  until  Qod  by  His  Spirit  make  them  plain  In 
comparing  them  with  other  Scriptures,  hastily  adopt  dis- 
torted views,  wrest — strain  and  twist  (properly  with  • 
hand-screw)  what  is  straight  In  Itself,  e.  g.,  2  Timothy  2.  JA 
other  Scriptures — Paul's  Epistles  were,  therefore,  by  this 
time,  recognized  in  the  Church,  as  "Scripture:"  a  term 
never  applied  In  any  of  the  flfty  places  where  It  occurs, 
save  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  sacred  writings. 
Men  in  each  Church  having  miraculous  discernment  of 
spirits  would  have  prevented  any  uninspired  writing 
from  being  put  on  a  par  with  the  Old  Testament  word  of 
God;  the  apostles'  lives  also  were  providentially  pro- 
longed, Paul  and  Peter's  at  least  to  thirty-four  years 
after  Christ's  resurrection,  John's  to  thirty  years  later, 
so  that  fraud  in  the  canon  is  out  of  question.  The  three 
first  Gospels  and  Acts  are  Included  in  "  the  other  Scrip- 
tures," and  perhaps  all  the  New  Testament  books,  save 
John  and  Revelation,  written  later,  unto  their  own 
destruction— not  through  Paul's  fault  (ch.  2.  1).  17.  Te— 
Warned  by  the  case  of  those  "  unlearned  and  unstable" 
persons  (v.  16).  knowing  .  .  .  before  —  the  event,  led 
away  with — the  very  term,  as  Peter  remembers,  used  by 
Paul  of  Barnabas'  being  "carried,"  Greek,  led  away  with 
Peter  and  the  other  Jews  In  their  hypocrisy,  wicked— 
"  lawless,"  as  in  ch.  2.  7.  fall  from— (grace,  Galatians  6. 
4:  the  true  source  of)  "steadfastness"  or  stability  in  con- 
trast with  the  "  unstable"  (v.  16) :  "  established"  (ch.  1. 12): 
all  kindred  Greek  terms.  Cf.  Jude  20,  21.  18.  grow— Not 
only  do  not  "  fall  from"  (v.  17),  but  grow  onward :  the  true 
secret  of  not  going  backward.  Ephesians  4.  15,  "  Grow  up 
into  Him,  the  Head,  Christ."  grace  and  .  .  .  know- 
ledge of  .  .  .  Christ — "the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
Christ"  [Alford  rightly]:  tlie  grace  of  which  Christ  is  the 
author,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  Christ  is  the  object. 
for  ever—  Greek,  "to  the  day  of  eternity:"  the  day  that 
has  no  end ;  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  beginning  with  ths 
Lord's  coming. 
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Authorship.— Poltcabp,  the  disciple  of  John  (ad  PhUippenses  c.  7),  quotes  ch.  4.8.  EU8EBIUB( Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory 8.  89)  says  of  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  a  friend  of  Polyoarp,  "He  used  testimonies  from  the  First  Epistle 
of  John."  Irjus^US,  according  to  Eusebibs  (Ecclesiastical  History  5.  8),  often  quoted  this  Epistle.  So  in  his  worts 
Against  Heresies  (8. 16.  5,  8)  he  quotes  from  John  by  name,  ch.  2.  18,  Ac. ;  and  in  3.  16,  7,  he  quotes  ch.  4.  1-3;  5.  1,  and  5 
John  7.  8.  Clejcbnt  of  Alexandria  (Stromata  2.  «6,  p.  464)  refers  to  ch.  5. 16,  as  in  John's  larger  Epistle.  See  other  quo 
tatlons,  Stromata  8.  82,  42;  4.  102.  Tertullian  (Adversus  Marcion  5.  16)  refers  to  ch.  4.  1,  «tc. ;  Adversus  Praxean,  c.  It. 
U»  1  John  L  h  See  his  other  quotations,  c.  28 ;  and  Contra  Gnoslicos,  12.  Cyprian,  Epistle  28  (24),  quotes,  as  John's,  ch.  2.  i 
4 ;  and  De  OroMone  Domini  5.,  quote*  en.  2. 15-17 ;  and  De  Opere  and  EHeemon,  ch.  L  8 ;  and  De  Bene  Patientice  2.,  quote*  3h 
I  «.  Muratori'b  fragment  on  the  Canon  states,  "  There  are  two  of  John  (the  Gospel  and  Epistle?)  esteemed  Catholic," 
and  quotes  ch.  L  S.  The  Peschito  Syriac  contains  It.  Oriqen  (in  Euskbius  6,  25)  speaks  of  the  First  Epistle  as  gen- 
uine, and  M  probably  the  second  and  third,  though  all  do  not  recognize  the  latter  two :"  ou  the  Gospel  of  John,  torn.  IX 
toL  2,  he  quotes  ch.  1.  5.  Dionysius  or  Alexandbia,  Origen's  scholar,  cites  the  words  of  this  Epistle  as  those  of 
ins  Evangelist  John.  Eubxbius,  Ecclesiastical  History  8.  24,  says,  John's  first  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  acknowUdtftx: 
'  question  by  those  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  by  the  ancients.  So  also  Jbromb  In  Vatalogus  EcciesiaUU ww 
80  5*i» 
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Seriptorunt.    The  opposition  of  CoSmas  Indicoplxubtes,  In  the  sixth  century,  and  that  of  Maki-ion  because  oni  kTrjU* 
Ue  was  inconsistent  with  his  views,  are  of  no  weight  against  such  Irrefragable  testimony. 

The  Internal  evidence  Is  equally  strong.  Neither  the  Gospel,  nor  our  Epistle,  can  be  pronounced  an  Imitation;  y«t 
oath.  In  style  and  modee  of  thought,  are  evidently  of  the  same  mind.  The  individual  notices  are  not  so  numerous  or 
obvious  as  in  Paul's  writings,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  Catholic  Epistle;  but  such  as  there  are  accord  with  i  Jhn'i 
position.  He  Implies  his  apostleshlp,  and  perhaps  alludes  to  his  Gospel,  and  the  affectionate  tie  which  bound  him  a* 
an  aged  pastor  to  his  spiritual  "children ;"  and  In  ch.  2. 16,  19;  4.  IS,  he  alludes  to  the  false  teachers  as  known  to  h 
readers ;  and  In  ch.  5.  21  warns  them  against  the  idols  of  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  no  objection  against  Its  anlheu 
Uoity,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  or  Divine  second  Person,  existing  from  everlasting,  and  in  due  time  made  flefih 
appears  in  it,  as  also  In  the  Gospel,  as  opposed  to  the  heresy  of  the  Docetw  in  the  second  century,  who  denied  tnat  cut 
Lord  if  come  in  the  flesh,  and  maintained  He  came  only  in  outward  semblance;  for  the  same  doctrine  appears  In 
Colocslans  1. 16-18;  1  Timothy  3.  16;  Hebrews  1.  1-8;  and  the  gems  of  Docetlsm,  though  not  fully  developed  till  the 
second  century,  were  in  existence  in  the  first.  The  8plrlt,  presclently  through  John,  puts  the  Church  beforehand  on 
Its  guard  against  the  coming  heresy. 

To  Whom  Addressed.—  Augustine,  Quasi.  Evang.,  2.  39,  says  this  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Parthian*.  Bkdk,  In  a 
prologue  to  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  says  that  Athanaslus  attests  the  same.  By  the  Parthians  may  be  meant  the 
Christians  living  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  the  Parthian  territory,  outside  the  Roman  empire,  "  the  Church  at  Baby- 
lon elected  together  with  "  the  churches  in  the  Ephesian  region,  the  quarter  to  which  Peter  addressed  his  Epistles.  As 
Peter  addressed  the  flock  which  John  subsequently  tended  (and  In  which  Paul  had  formerly  ministered),  so  John, 
Peter's  close  companion  after  the  ascension,  addresses  the  flock  among  whom  Peter  had  been  when  he  wrote.  Thus 
"the  elect  lady  "  answers  to  "  the  Church  elected  together."  See  farther  confirmation  of  this  view  in  Introduction  to  2 
John.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  objection  to  this  view  that  John  never  is  known  to  have  personally  ministered  in  the 
Parthian  territory.  For  neither  did  Peter  personally  minister  to  tbe  churches  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
Bithynla,  though  he  WTOt«  his  Epistles  to  them.  Moreover,  In  John's  prolonged  life,  we  cann»t  dogmatically  assert  that 
he  did  not  visit,  the  Parthian  Christians,  after  Peter  had  ceased  to  minister  to  them,  on  the  mere  ground  of  absence 
ef  extant  testimony  to  that  effect.  This  is  as  probable  a  view  as  Aijtobd's,  Ac,  that  in  the  passage  of  Augustine,  "  to 
the  P&rthians,"  is  to  be  altered  by  conjectural  emendation ;  and  that  the  Epistle  Is  addressed  to  the  churches  at  and 
arotmd  Ephesas,  on  the  ground  of  the  fatherly  tone  of  affectionate  address  in  It,  Implying  his  personal  ministry 
among  his  readers.  But  his  position,  as  probably  the  only  surviving  apostle,  accords  very  well  with  his  addressing, 
In  a  Catholic  Epistle,  a  cycle  of  churches  which  he  may  not  have  specially  ministered  to  In  person,  with  affectionate 
fatherly  counsel,  by  virtue  of  his  general  apostolic  superintendence  of  all  the  churches. 

Tims  and  Place  of  W kiting.— This  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  subsequently  to  his  Gospel,  as  It  assumes 
the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  facts  and  Christ's  speeches,  and  also  with  the  special  aspect  of  the  incar- 
bate  Word,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  set  forth  more  fully  In  his  Gospel.  The  tone  of  address,  as  a  father  addressing 
his  "little  children"  (the  continually-recurring  term),  accords  with  the  view  that  this  Epistle  was  written  In  John's 
eld  age,  perhaps  about  90  a.  d.  In  ch.  2.  18,  "  It  Is  the  last  time,"  probably  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  event,  a* 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  now  many  years  past,  but  refers  to  the  nearness  of  the  Lord's  coming  at 
proved  by  the  rise  of  Antichristian  teachers,  the  mark  of  the  last  time.  It  was  the  Spirit's  purpose  to  keep  the  Chun  I 
always  expecting  Christ  as  ready  to  come  at  any  moment.  The  whole  Christian  age  Is  the  last  time  In  the  sense  thai 
no  other  dispensation  is  to  arise  till  Christ  comes.  Cf.  "  these  last  days,"  Hebrews  1.  2.  Ephesus  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  the  place  whence  it  was  written.  The  controversial  allusion  to  the  germs  of  Gnostic  heresy  accord  with  Aslu 
Minor  being  the  place,  and  the  last  part  of  the  apoetollc  age  the  time,  of  writing  this  Epistle. 

Contknts.— The  leading  subject  of  the  whole  Is,  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  (ch.  1.  8).  Two  principal  divis- 
ions may  be  noted,  (1.)  ch.  1.  5 ;  2.  28 :  the  theme  of  this  portion  Is  stated  at  the  outset,  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all ;"  consequently,  In  order  to  have  fellowship  with  Him,  we  must  walk  in  light;  connected  with  which 
is  the  confession  and  subsequent/orpiveneMo/ow  sins  through  Christ s  propitiation  and  advocacy,  without  which  forgive- 
ness there  could  be  no  light  or  fellowship  with  God  :  a  farther  step  in  thus  walking  In  the  light  is,  positively  keeping 
God's  commandments,  the  sum  of  which  Is  love,  as  opposed  to  hatred,  the  acme  of  disobedience  to  God's  word:  nega- 
tively, he  exhorts  them  according  to  their  several  stages  of  spiritual  growth,  children,  fathers,  young  men,  in  conso- 
nance with  their  privileges  as  forgiven,  knowing  the  Father,  and  having  overcome  the  wicked  one,  not  to  love  the  world, 
which  is  Incompatible  with  the  indwelling  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  Antichristian 
teachers  already  in  the  world,  who  were  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  world,  against  whom  the  true  defence  Is,  that 
his  believing  readers  who  have  the  anointing  of  God,  should  continue  to  abide  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.  (2.)  The 
M;coud  division  (ch.  2.  29  to  5.  5)  discusses  the  theme  with  which  it  opens,  "  He  is  righteous ;"  consequently  (as  in  the 
first  division),  "  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  Him,"  Sonship  in  ns  Involves  our  purifying  ourselves  as  H« 
Is  pure,  even  as  we  hope  to  see,  and  therefore  to  be  made  like  our  Lord  when  He  shall  appear  ;  in  this  second,  as  In  the 
first  division,  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  side  are  presented  of  "doing  righteousness  as  He  is  righteous,"  involving 
a.  contrast  between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil.  Hatred  marks  the  latter;  love,  the  former:  this 
love  gives  assurance  of  acceptance  with  God  for  ourselves  and  our  prayers,  accompanied  as  they  are  (v.  23)  with 
obedience  to  His  great  commandment,  to  "believe  on  Jesus,  and  love  one  another:"  the  seal  (v.  24)  of  His  dwelling  in  us 
and  assuring  our  hearts,  Is  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us.  In  contrast  to  this  (as  in  the  first  division),  he  warn* 
against  false  spirits,  the  notes  of  which  are,  denial  of  Christ,  and  adherence  to  the  world.  Sonship,  or  birth  of  God  i». 
then,  more  fully  described :  its  essential  feature  Is  unslavlsh,  free  love  to  God,  because  God  first  loved  us,  and  gave  His  Son 
to  diefot  us,  and  consequent  love  to  the  brethren,  grounded  on  their  being  sons  of  God  also  like  ourselves,  and  so  victor), 
w*r  the  world:  this  victory  being  gained  only  by  the  man  who  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  (3.)  The  conclusion 
istaJolishes  this  last  central  truth,  on  which  rests  our  fellowship  with  God,  Christ's  having  come  by  the  water  of  baptism, 
che  blood  of  atonement,  and  the  witnessing  Spirit,  which  is  truth.  As  in  the  opening  he  rested  this  cardinal  truth  od 
tea  apostles'  witness  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch,  so  now  at  the  olose  he  rest*  it  on  God's  witness,  which  Is  accepted 
by  the  believer,  in  contrast  with  the  unbeliever,  who  makes  God  a  liar.  Then  follows  his  closing  statement  of  h> 
reason  for  writing  (ch.  5. 13 ;  cf.  the  corresponding  ch.  1. 4,  at  the  beginning),  namely,  that  believers  in  Christ  the  Son  of  Q*c 
smw  know  that  they  have  (now  already)  eternal  life  (the  source  of  "Joy,"  ch.  I.  4;  of.  similarly  his  object  In  writing  to* 
tteapel,  John  20.  81),  and  so  have  confidence  as  to  their  prayers  being  answered  (corresponding  to  ch.  8. 22  in  the  asooiui 
trartj ;  (or  Instance,  their  Intercessions  for  a  sinning  brother  (unless  his  sin  be  a  sin  unto  death).    He  closes  with  a  oris" 
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jamming  np  of  the  instruction  of  the  Epistle,  tbe  high  dignity,  sanctity,  and  safety  from  evil  of  the  children  of  Qc4 
In  contrast  to  the  sinful  world,  and  a  warning  against  idolatry,  literal  and  spiritual :  "  Keep  yourselves  from  Idols." 

Though  the  Epistle  is  not  directly  polemical,  the  occasion  which  suggested  his  writing  was  probably  the  rise  of  Antl* 
christian  teachers;  and,  because  he  knew  tbe  spiritual  character  of  the  several  classes  whom  he  addresses,  children, 
youth*,  fathers,  he  feels  it  necessary  to  write  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith  and  Joyful  fellowship  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
ind  to  assure  them  of  the  reality  of  the  things  they  believe,  that  so  they  may  have  the  full  privileges  of  believing. 

BrTXJL — His  peculiarity  Is  fondness  for  aphorism  and  repetition.  His  tendency  to  repeat  his  own  phrases  arises 
partly  from  the  affectionate,  hortatory  character  of  the  Epistle;  partly,  also,  from  its  Hebraistic  form,  abounding  in 
parallel  clauses,  as  distinguished  from  the  Grecian  and  more  logical  style  of  Paul;  also,  from  his  child-like  simplicity 
rf  spirit,  which,  full  of  his  one  grand  theme,  repeats,  and  dwells  on  It  with  fond  delight  and  enthusiasm.  Moreover 
as  Altord  well  says,  the  appearance  of  uniformity  is  often  produced  by  want  of  deep  enough  exegesis  to  discover  the 
real  differences  in  passages  which  seem  to  express  the  same.  Contemplative,  rather  than  argumentative,  he  dwells 
more  on  the  general,  than  on  the  particular,  on  the  inner,  than  on  the  outer  Christian  life.  Certain  fundamental 
truths  he  recurs  again  and  again  to,  at  one  time  enlarging  on,  and  applying  them,  at  another  time  repeating  them  In 
their  condensed  simplicity.  The  thoughts  do  not  march  onward  by  successive  steps,  as  in  the  logical  style  of  Paul, 
but  rather  In  olrcle  drawn  round  one  central  thought  which  he  reiterates,  ever  reverting  to  It,  and  viewing  it,  now 
under  lie  positive,  now  under  its  negative  aspect.  Many  terms  which  in  the  Gospel  are  given  as  Christ's,  In  the 
Epistle  appear  as  the  favourite  expressions  of  John,  naturally  adopted  from  the  Lord.  Thus  the  contrasted  terms, 
"flesh"  and  "spirit,"  "  light"  and  "darkness,"  "life"  and  "death,"  "abide  In  Him:"  "fellowship  with  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  with  one  another,"  is  a  favourite  phrase  also,  not  found  In  the  Gospel,  but  in  Acts  and  Paul's  Epistles. 
In  him  appears  the  harmonious  union  of  opposites,  adapting  him  for  his  high  functions  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  con- 
templative repose  of  character,  and  at  the  same  time  ardent  zeal,  combined  with  burning,  all-absorbing  love :  less 
adapted  for  active  outward  work,  such  as  Paul's,  than  for  spiritual  service.  He  handles  Christian  verities  not  as 
abstract  dogmas,  but  as  living  realities,  personally  enjoyed  In  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ,  and  with  the  breth- 
ren. Simple,  and  at  the  same  time  profound,  his  writing  is  in  consonance  with  his  spirit,  uurhelorlcal  and  nndla- 
lecttc,  gentle,  consolatory,  and  loving:  the  reflection  of  the  Spirit  of  Him  in  whose  breast  he  lay  at  the  last  supper, 
and  whose  beloved  disciple  he  was.  Ewald  in  Alfokd,  speaking  of  the  "unruffled  and  heavenly  repose"  which 
characterizes  this  Epistle,  says,  "  It  appears  to  be  the  tone,  not  so  much  of  a  father  talking  with  his  beloved  children, 
as  of  a  glorified  saint  addressing  mankind  from  a  higher  world.  Never  in  any  writing  has  the  doctrine  of  heavenly 
love — a  love  working  In  stillness,  ever  unwearied,  never  exhausted— so  thoroughly  approved  itself  as  In  this  Epistle." 

JoHif's  Place  in  thi  Building  up  of  the  Church.— As  Peter  founded  and  Paul  propagated,  so  John  completed 
the  spiritual  building.  As  the  Old  Testament  puts  prominently  forward  the  fear  of  Qod,  so  John,  the  last  writer  of 
the  New  Testament,  gives  prominence  to  the  love  of  Ood.  Yet,  as  the  Old  Testament  Is  not  all  limited  to  presenting 
the  fear  of  God,  but  sets  forth  also  His  love,  so  John,  as  a  representative  of  the  New  Testament,  whilst  breathing  so 
continually  the  spirit  of  love,  gives  also  the  plainest  and  most  awful  warnings  against  sin,  in  accordance  with  his 
original  character  as  Boanerges,  "sou  of  thunder."  His  mother  was  Salome,  mother  of  the  sods  of  Zebedee,  probably 
nister  to  Jesus'  mother  (cf.  John  19.  25,  "His  mother's  sister,"  with  Matthew  27.  56;  Mark  15.  -10),  so  that  he  was  cousin 
to  our  Lord;  to  his  mother,  under  God,  he  may  have  owed  his  first  serious  Impressions.  Expecting  as  she  did  the 
Messianic  kingdom  in  glory,  as  appears  from  her  petition  (Matthew  20.  20-23),  she  doubtless  tried  to  rill  his  young  and 
wdent  mind  with  the  same  hope.  Neandek  distinguishes  three  leading  tendencies  in  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  the  Pauline,  the  Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate  link),  and  the  Johanneau. 
John,  In  common  with  James,  was  less  disposed  to  the  intellectual  and  dialectic  cast  of  thought  which  distinguishes 
Paul.  He  had  not,  like  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  been  brought  to  faith  and  peace  through  severe  conflict;  but,  like 
James,  had  reached  his  Christian  individuality  through  a  quiet  development:  James,  however,  had  passed  through  a 
moulding  in  Judaism  previously,  which,  under  the  Spirit,  caused  him  to  present  Christian  truth  in  connection  with 
the  law,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  In  Its  spirit,  though  not  letter,  is  permanent,  and  not  abolished,  but  established  under 
the  Gospel.  But  John,  from  the  first,  had  drawn  his  whole  spiritual  development  from  the  personal  view  of  Christ, 
the  model  man,  and  from  intercourse  with  Him.  Hence,  in  his  writings,  everything  turns  on  one  simple  contrast: 
divine  life  in  communion  with  Christ;  death  in  separation  from  Him,  as  appears  from  his  characteristic  phrases, 
" U/e,  light,  truth;  death,  darkness,  lie."  "  As  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  transition  from  spiritualized  Judaism 
to  the  Independent  development  of  Christianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent  development  of  Chris- 
tianity In  opposition  to  the  Jewish  stand-point,  so  the  contemplative  element  of  John  reconciles  the  two,  and  forms 
tbe  closing  point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic  Church."    [Neandeb.] 


PW  APTPR     T  lin9'  than  even  seeing.    "Have  heard  .  .  .  have  seen"  (per- 

^HAir  lr,K     *■  fects),  as  a  possession  still  abiding  with  us;  but  in  Greek 

Ver.  1-lt,    The  Writer's  Authority  as  an  Eyk-wit-  (not   as   English    Version   "have,"   but   simply)  "looked 

to  the  Gospel  Facts,  Having  Seen,  Heard,  and  upon"  (not  perfect,  as  of  a  continuing  thing,  but  aorist 


Handled  Hm  who  was  from  the  Bf.ginning:  His  past  time)  whilst  Christ  the  incarnate  Word  was  still  with 
Object  in  Writing:  His  Message.  If  we  would  us.  " Seen,"  viz..  His  glory,  as  revealed  in  the  Tuansflg- 
have  Fellowship  with  Him,  we  must  Walk  in  uration  and  in  His  miracles;  and  His  passion  and  death 
Light,  as  He  is  Light.  1.  Instead  of  a  formal.  John  in  a  real  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  "Looked  upon"  as  s 
adopts  a  virtual  address  (cf.  v.  4).  To  wish  joy  to  the  reader  wondrous  spectacle  steadfastly,  deeply,  contemplatively ; 
was  the  ancient  customary  address.  The  sentence  begun  so  the  Greek.  Appropriate  to  John's  contemplative  cha- 
in v.  1  is  broken  off  by  the  parenthetic  v.  2,  and  Is  resumed  racter.  Hands  .  .  .  Handled— Thomas  and  the  other  dls- 
at  v.  S  with  the  repetition  of  some  words  from  v.  1.  That  clples  on  distinct  occasions  after  the  resurrection.  John 
which  was — not  "  began  to  be,"  but  was  essentially  {Greek  himself  had  leant  on  Jesus'  breast  at  tbe  last  supper, 
•en,  not  egeneto)  before  He  was  manifested  (v.  2) ;  answering  Contrast  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  feeling  after  (the  same 
to  "Him  that  is  from  the  beginning"  (ch.  2.  13);  so  John's  Greek  as  here;  groping  after  with  thb  HAKD8)  if  haply 
gospel,  L  1,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Proverbs  they  might  find  God.  This  proves  agalnct  Soclnlans  he  1* 
1  28,  "  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  here  speaking  of  the  personal  incarnate  Word,  not  of 
»7er  the  earth  was."  -we — apostles,  heard  .  .  .  seen  .  .  .  Christ's  teaching  from  the  beginning  of  His  official  life, 
toeludspon  .  .  .  handled— A  series  rising  in  gradation,  of—  "concerning;"  following  "heard."  "Heard"  U  ths 
•»  a  more  convincing  proof  than  hearing  of;  hand-  verb  most  applying  to  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle,  Ws.,  t*» 
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train  which  John  had  heard  concerning  the  Word  of  life, 
i  *.,  (Christ)  the  Word  who  Is  the  life.    "  Heard,"  viz.,  from 
Christ  Himself,  Including  all  Christ's  teachings  about 
Himself.  Therefore  he  pats  "of,"  or  "  concerning,"  before 
-  the  word  of  life,"  which  is  Inapplicable  to  any  of  the 
verbs  except  "  heard ;"  also  "  heard"  is  the  only  one  of  tbe 
verbs  which  he  resumes  at  v.  5.    2.  the  life— Jesus,  "  the 
Word  of  life."      was  manifested — who  had  previously 
been  "  with  the  Father."    show— translate  as  !n  v.  3, "  de- 
clare" (cf.  v.  5).    Declare  is  the  general  term ;  write  Is  the 
particular  (v.  4).  that  eternal  life — Greek,  "  the  life  which 
is  eternal."     As   the   Epistle   begins,   so   It  ends   with 
"  eternal  life,"  which  we  shall  ever  enjoy  with,  and  In, 
Him  who  is  "the  life  eternal."     which  —  Greek,  "tbe 
which,"  the  before-mentioned  (v.  1)  life  which  was  with  the 
Father  "from  the  beginning"  (cf.  John  1. 1).    This  proves 
the  distinctness  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons  in  the 
one  Godhead.    3.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
— Resumed  from  v.  1,  wherein  the  sentence,  being  inter- 
rupted by  v.  2,  parenthesis,  was  left  incomplete,    declare 
we  unto  yon— Oldest  MSS.  add  also  ;  unto  you  also  who 
have  not  seen  or  heard  Him.    that  ye  also  may  have  fel- 
lowship with  as — that  ye  also  who  have  not  seen,  may 
have  the  fellowship  with  us  which  we  who  have  seen  en- 
Joy  ;  what  that  fellowship  consists  in  he  proceeds  to  state, 
"Oar  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son." 
Faith  realizes  what  we  have  not  seen  as  spiritually  vis- 
ible; not  till  by  faith  we  too  have  seen,  do  we  know  all 
the  excellency  of  the  true  Solomon.    He  Himself  is  ours ; 
He  In  us  and  we  In  Him.     We  are  "partakers  of   the 
Divine  nature."  We  know  God  only  by  having  fellowship 
with  Him ;  He  may  thus  be  known,  but  not  comprehended. 
The  repetition  of  "with"  before  the  "Son,"  distinguishes 
the  person*,  whilst  the  fcV/ywship  or  communion  with  both 
Father  and  Son,  Implies  their  unity.     It  Is  not  added, 
"and  with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  for  it  is  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  Son  in  us,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  Son  (cf.  ch.  3.  24). 
Believers  enjoy  the  fellowship  of,  but  not  with,  the  Holy 
Ghost.    "Through  Christ  God  closes  up  tbe  chasm  that 
separated  Him  from  the  human  race,  and  imparts  Him- 
self to  them  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life."  [Ne- 
ander.]  *.  these  things — and  none  other,  viz.,  this  whole 
Epistle,     write  we  unto  you— Some  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"unto  you,"  and  emphasize  "  we."    Thus  the  antithesis 
Is  between  "  we"  (apostles  and  eye-witnesses)  and  "  your." 
We  write  thus,  that  your  Joy  may  be  full.    Other  oldest 
MSS.  and  versions  read  "  oub  Joy,"  viz.,  that  our  joy  may  be 
filled  full  by  bringing  you  also  into  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  Son.    Cf.  John  4.  36,  end;    Phlllpplans  2.  2, 
"Fulfil  ye  my  Joy,"  16;  and  4. 1;  2  John  8.    It  is  possible 
that  "  your"  may  be  a  correction  of  transcribers  to  make 
this  verse  harmonize  with  John  15. 11 ;  16.  24;  however,  as 
John  often  repeats  favourite  phrases,  he  may  do  so  here, 
so  "your"  may  be  from  himself.    So  2  John  12,  "your"  In 
oldest  MSS.    The  authority  of  MSS.  and  versions  on  both 
sides  here  Is  almost  evenly  balanced.     Christ  Himself  is 
the  source,  object,  and  centre  of  His  people's  Joy  (cf.  v.  8, 
end);  It  lain  fellowship  with  Him  that  we  have  Joy,  the  fruit 
of  faith.    5.  First  division  of  the  body  of  the  Epistle  (cf. 
Introduction),     declare  —  Gfreek,  "announce;"    report  In 
turn ;  a  different  Greek  word  from  v.  8.    As  the  Son  an- 
nounced  the  message  heard   from   the  Father   as   His 
apostle,  so  the  Son's  apostles  announce  what  they  have 
heard  from  the  Son.    John  nowhere  uses  the  term  "  Gos- 
pel ;"  but  the  witness  or  testimony,  the  word,  the  truth,  and 
here  the  message.    God  la  light— What  light  is  in  the 
natural  world,  that  God,  the  source  of  even  material  light, 
Is  In  the  spiritual,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  purity,  beauty, 
Joy,  and  glory.    As  all  material  life  and  growth  depends 
on  light,  so  all  spiritual  life  and  growth  depends  on  God. 
As  God  here,  so  Christ,  In  oh.  2.  8,  Is  called  "the  true 
light."    no   darkness   at   all— Strong   negation;    Greek, 
"No,  not  even  one  speck  of  darkness;"  no  ignorance, 
error,  untruthfulness,  sin,  or  death.     John  heard   th'.s 
from  Christ,  not  only  In  express  words,  but  in  His  acted 
words,  viz.,  His  whole  manifestation  in  the  flesh  as  "  the 
Mlghtnear   af  the  Father's  akvru."    Christ  Himself  was 


the  embodiment  of  "  the  message,"  represerting  fu'ly  In 
all    His    sayings,  doings,   and    sufferings,   Him    wh  >    is 
Light.     6.  say — profess,     have  fellowship  with  Him  — 
(v.  S.)  The  essence  of  the  Christian  life,  walk— in  inward 
and  outward  action,  whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves. 
[Bkngel.]    in  darkness — Greek,  "in  the  darkness;"  op- 
posed to  "  the  light"  (cf.  ch.  2.  8, 11).    lie— (Cb.  2.  4.)  da  not 
— in  practice,  whatever  we  say.    the  truth — (Ephesians  4. 
21 ;  John  3.  21.)    7.  Cf.  Ephesians  5.  8, 11-14.    "  We  walk  ;" 
"  God  is  {essentially  in  His  very  nature  as  'the  light,'  v.  5) 
In  the  light."  Walking  in  the  light,  the  element  In  which 
God  himself  is,  constitutes  the  test  of  fellowship  with 
Him.    Christ,  like  us,  walked  in  the  light  (ch.  2.  6).    Al- 
fohd  notices,  Walking  in  tbe  light  as  he  Is  In  the  light,  li 
no  mere  Imitation  of  God,  but  an  identity  in  the  essentia 
element  of  our  daily  walk  with  the  essential  element  of 
God's  eternal  being,    we  have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other—and  of  course  with  God  (to  be  understood  from  v.G) 
without  having  fellowship  with  whom  there  can  be  no  tru* 
and  Christian  fellowship  one  with  another  (cf.  v.  3).  and— 
as  the  result  of  "  walking  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light.'* 
the  blood  of  Jeans  .  .  .  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin — ripMy 
contracted  through  the  sinful  weakness  of  the  fleci.  and 
the  power  of  Satan  and  the  world.    He  Is  speaking  not  of 
Justification  through  His  blood  once  for  all,  but  of  t'ns 
present  sanct  ification  ("  cleanseth  "  is  present)  which  the  be- 
liever, walking  in  the  light  and  having  fellowship  with  God 
and  the   mints,  enjoys  as  His  privilege.    Cf.  John  13.  10, 
Greek,  "  He  that  has  been  bathed,  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  Is  clean  every  whit."    Uf,  v.  9,  "cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness,"  a  further  step  besides  "forgiv- 
ing us  our  sins."    Christ's  blood  Is  the  cleansing  mean, 
whereby  gradually,  being  already  Justified  and  in  fellow- 
ship with  God,  we  become  clean  from  all  sin  which  would 
mar  our  fellowship  with  God.  Faith  applies  the  cleansing, 
purifying  blood.   Some  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  Christ,"  others 
retain  It.    8.  The  confession  of  sins  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of    'walking  In  the  light"  (v.  7).     "If  thon  shall 
confess  thyself  a  sinner,  tbe  truth  Is  In  tbee ;  for  the  truth 
Is  Itself  light.     Kot  yet  has   thy  life  become  perfectly 
light,   as    sins    are    still    in    thee,   but  yet    thou   hart 
already  begun  to  be   Illuminated,  because  there   Is  la 
thee  confession  of  sins."    [Augustine.]    that  we  have 
no  sin  — "Have,"  not  "have  had,"  mnst  refer  not  to 
the  past  sinful  life  whilst  unconverted,  but  to  the  present 
state  wherein  believers   have  sin  even   still.     Observe, 
"  sin  "  is  In  the  singular ;  "  (confess  our)  sins  "  (t>.  8)  In  the 
plural.  Sin  refers  to  the  corruption  of  the  old  man  still  pres- 
ent In  as,  and  the  stain  created  by  the  actual  sins  flowing 
from  that  old  nature  In  us.    To  confess  our  need  of  clean- 
sing from  present  sin  is  essential  to  "walking  in  the  light;" 
so  far  is  the  presence  of  some  sin  Incompatible  with  oar 
in  the  main  "  walking  in  light."    But  the  believer  hates, 
confesses,  and  longs  to  be  delivered  from  all  sin,  which 
Is  darkness.    "  They  who  defend  their  sins,  will  see  In  the 
great  day  whether  their  sins  can  defend  them."    deceive 
ourselves— We  cannot  deceive  God ;  we  only  make  our 
selves  to  err  from  the  right  path,    the  truth— (Ch.  2.  4.) 
True  faith.    "  The  truth  respecting  God's  holiness  and  our 
sinfulness,  which  Is  the  very  first  spark  of  light  In  us,  lias 
no  place  In  us."    [Alford.]    9.  confess— with  the  lips 
speaking  from  a  contrite  heart;  involving  alsoconfessiou 
to  our  fellow-men  of  offences  committed  against  them.  l>< 
—God.    fldthful— to  His  own  promises;  "true"  to  Hi» 
word.  Just— Not  merely  the  mercy,  but  the  justice  or  right 
eousness  of  God  Is  set  forth  In  the  redemption  of  the  peni- 
tent believer  In  Christ.     God's  promises  of  mercy,    to 
which  He  In  faithful.,  are  In  accordance  with  His  justice,  to 
—Greek,  w  in  order  that."  His  forgiving  us  our  sins  and  clean- 
sing us  from,  Ac,  Is  In  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  His  eter- 
nal fait  hfulness  and  justice,    forgive— remitting  the  guili. 
cleanse—  purify  from  all  filthlness,  so  that  henceforth  we 
more  and  more  become  free  from  the  presence  of  sin 
through  the  Spirit  of  sanctification  (cf.  Hebrows  9. 14;  ana 
above,  Note,  v.  7).    unrighteousness — offensive  to  Him 
who  "  is  Just "  or  righteous ;  called  "  sin,"  v.  7,  because  "  sis 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  and  the  law  Is  the  «%■ 
presslon  of  God's  righteousness  •    so  that  tin  Is  tmriokt 
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umanem.  lo.  Parallel  to  v.  8.  we  have  not  Binned— re- 
ferring to  the  commission  of  actual  tins,  even  after  re- 
generation and  conversion  ;  whereas  In  v.  8,  "  we  have  no 
•In,'*  refers  to  the  present  guilt  remaining  (until 
cleansed)  from  the  actual  tint  committed,  and  to  the  sin 
of  onr  corrupt  o)  1  nature  still  adhering  to  ns.  The  perfect 
"  have  .  .  .  sinned  "  brings  down  the  commission  of  sins 
to  the  present  time,  not  merely*slns  committed  be/ore,  but 
xnce,  converrion.  we  mnbe  htm  a  liar — A  gradation  ;  v. 
',  '*w^lle;"  v.  8,  "we  deceive  ourselves;*'  worst  of  all,  "we 
jaa*e  Him  a  liar,"  by  defying  His  word  that  all  men  are 
sinners  (cf.  ch.  6. 10).  his  word  U  not  In  us—"  His  word," 
which  Is  "  the  truth  "  (v.  8),  accuses  us  truly;  by  denying 
It  we  drive  It  from  our  hearts  (cf.  John  6. 88).  Our  rejection 
of  "  His  word  "  In  respect  to  our  being  sinners,  implies  as 
the  consequence  our  rejection  of  His  word  and  will  re- 
vealed In  the  law  and  Gospel  a*  a  whole ;  for  these  through- 
out rest  on  the  fact  that  we  have  sinned,  and  have  sin. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ver.  1-29.  The  Advocaot  of  Christ  is  our  Antidote 
ro  Sin  whilst  Walking  in  the  Light;  for  to  Know 
God,  we  must  Keep  His  Commandments  and  Love  the 
Brethren,  and  not  Lovb  the  World,  nor  Give  Heed 
to  antiohrd3ts,  against  whom  our  safety  is  through 
the  Inward  Anointing  of  God  to  Abide  in  God  :  So  at 
Christ's  Coming  we  shall  not  be  Ashamed,  l.  (Ch.  5. 
IS.)  My  little  children— The  diminutive  expresses  the 
tender  affection  of  an  aged  pastor  and  spiritual  father. 
My  own  dear  children,  i.  «.,  sons  and  daughters  {Note,  v.  12). 
these  things— (Ch.  1.  6-10.)  My  purpose  In  writing  what  I 
have  J ust  written  is,  not  that  you  should  abuse  them  as 
giving  a  license  to  sin ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  "In  order 
that  ye  may  not  sin  at  all "  (the  Greek  aorlst  implying  the 
absence  not  only  of  the  habit,  but  of  single  acts  of  sin  [Al- 
pobd]).  In  order  to  "  walk  In  the  light"  (ch.  1.  6,  7),  the 
first  step  Is  confession  of  tin  (oh.  L  9),  the  next  (ch.  2. 1)  Is  that 
we  should /ortake  all  tin.  The  Divine  purpose  has  for  Its 
aim,  either  to  prevent  the  commission  of,  or  to  destroy 
sin.  [Bkngml.]  And— Connected  with  the  former ;  Fur- 
thermore, "  If  any  man  sin,"  let  him,  whilst  loathing  and 
condemning  it,  not  fear  to  go  at  once  to  God,  the  Judge, 
eonfesslng  It,  for  "  we  have  an  Advocate  with  Him."  He 
ts  speaking  of  a  believer's  occasional  sins  of  infirmity 
through  Satan's  fraud  and  malice.  The  use  of  "  we  "  im- 
mediately afterwards  Implies  that  we  all  are  liable  to  this, 
though  not  necessarily  constrained  to  sin.  we  have  an 
advocate  —  Advocacy  Is  God's  family  blessing;  other 
blessings  He  grants  to  good  and  bad  alike,  but  Justifica- 
tion, Nanctlflcatlon,  continued  Intercession,  and  peace,  He 
grants  to  His  children  alone,  advocate—  Greek,  "para- 
alete,"  the  same  term  as  Is  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  "  other  Comforter ;"  showing  the  unity  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  Is  the  Interces- 
sor for  us  above ;  and,  In  His  absence,  here  below  the  Holy 
Uhost  is  the  other  Intercessor  in  us.  Christ's  advocacy  Is 
Inseparable  from  the  Holy  Spirit's  comfort  and  working  in 
on,  as  the  spirit  of  Intercessory  prayer,  righteous— As  our 
"  advocate,"  Christ  Is  not  a  mere  suppliant  petitioner.  He 
pleads  for  us  on  the  ground  of  justice,  or  righteousness,  as 
well  as  mercy.  Though  He  can  say  nothing  good  of  us,  He 
oau  say  muchybr  us.  It  Is  His  righteousness,  or  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  endurance  of  Its  full  penalty  for  us,  on 
which  He  grounds  His  claim  for  our  acquittal.  The  sense 
therefore  Is,  "  In  that  He  Is  righteous ;"  In  contrast  to  our 
tin  ("  if  any  man  tin  ").  The  Father,  by  raising  Him  from 
(.he  aead,  and  setting  Him  at  His  own  right,  has  once  for 
all  accepted  Christ's  olalm  for  ns.  Therefore  the  accuser's 
3harges  against  God's  children  are  vain.  "  The  righteous- 
aass  of  Christ  stands  on  our  side ;  for  God's  righteousness 
'«,  in  Jesus  Christ,  ours."  [Luther.]  a.  And  he—  Greek, 
'  And  Himself."  He  is  our  all-prevailing  Advocate,  be- 
Mkuse  He  is  Himself  "the  propitiation;"  abstract,  as  in  1 
Doric  tblans  1.  30:  He  is  to  us  all  that  is  needed  for  propitia- 
tor. "  in  behalf  of  our  sins;"  the  propitiatory  sacrfice,  pro- 
dded by  the  Father's  love,  removing  the  estrangement, 
1  appeasing  the  righteous  wrath,  on  God's  part,  against 


the  sinner.  "  There  Is  no  incongruity  that  a  father  sh'mic 
be  offended  with  that  son  •whom  he  loveth,  and  at  thai 
time  offended  with  him  when  he  loveth  him."    [Bishof 
Prarson.J    The  only  other  place  In  the  New  Testament 
where  Greek  propitiation  occurs,  Is  ch.  4. 10;  It  answers  is 
LXX.  to  Hebrew  caphar,  to  effect  an  atonement  or  reconcilia- 
tion with  God;  and  in  Ezekiel  44.  29,  to  the  sin-offering. 
In  Romans  8.  25,  Greek,  It  is  "  propitiatory,"  i.  e.,  the 
mercy-seat,  or  lid  of  the  ark  whereon  God,  represented 
by  the  Shekinah  glory  above  it,  met  His  people,  repre- 
sented by  the  high  priest  who  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  on  it.    and — Greek  "yet."    ours — believers:  not 
Jews,  in  contrast  to  Gentiles;  for  he  is  not  writing  to  Jews 
(ch.  5.  21).   also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world— Christ's 
advocacy  Is  limited  to  believers  (v.  1;  ch.  1.  7):  His  propiti- 
ation extends  as  widely  as  sin  extends :  Note,  2  Peter  2.  L 
"Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them."  "The  whole  world" 
cannot  be  restricted  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  world 
(cf.  ch.4.11;  and  "the  whole  world,"  ch.  5. 19).   "Thou,  too, 
art  part  of  the  world,  so  that  thine  heart  cannot  deceive 
ltself-and  think,  The  Lord  died  for  Peter  and  Paul,  but 
not  for  me."    [Luther.]    3.  hereby  —  Greek,  "  in  this." 
"It  Is  herein,  and  herein  only,  that  we  know  (present) 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  (perfect ;  once-for-all  obtained 
and  continuing  knowledge  of)  Him"  (v.  4, 13,  14).    Tokens 
whereby  to  discern  grace  are  frequently  given  in  this 
Epistle.  The  Gnostics,  by  the  Spirit's  prescient  forewarn- 
ing, are  refuted,  who  boasted  of  knowledge,  but  set  aside 
obedience.  "Know  Him,"  viz.,  as  "  the  righteous"  (v.  1, 29); 
our  "Advocate  and  Intercessor."    keep— John's  favourite 
word,  Instead  of  do,  lit.,  to  watch,  guard,  and  keep  safe  as  a 
precious  thing ;  observing  so  as  to  keep.    So  Christ  Him- 
self.   Not  faultless  conformity,  but  hearty  acceptance  of, 
and  willing  subjection  to,  God's  whole  revealed  will,  Is 
meant,    commandments — injunctions  of  faith,  love,  and 
obedience.    John  never  uses  "the  law"  to  express  the 
rule  of  Christian  obedience:  he  uses  It  as  to  the  Mosaia 
law.     4.  I  know—  Greek,  "I  Itave  knowledge  of  (perfects) 
Him."    Cf.  with  this  verse  ch.  1. 8.    5.  Not  merely  repeat 
ing  the  proposition,  v.  3,  or  asserting  the  merely  opposite 
alternative  to  v.  4,  but  expanding  the  "know  Him"  of  v. 
8,  into  "  In  Him,  verily  (not  as  a  matter  of  vain  boasting) 
is  the  love  of  (i.  e„  towards)  God  perfected,"  and  "  we  ars 
in  Him."    Love  here  answers  to  knowledge  in  v.  3.   In  pro- 
portion as  we  love  God,  in  that  same  proportion  we  knew 
Him,  and  vice  versa,  until  our  love  and  knowledge  shall  at- 
tain their  full  maturity  of  perfection,    his  word— 2-fts 
word  is  one  (Note,  ch.  1.  5),  and  comprises  His  "command- 
ments," which  are  many  (v.  3).    hereby— in  our  progress 
ing  towards  this  ideal  of  perfected  love  and  obedience. 
There  is  a  gradation:  v.  3,  "know  Him;"  v.  5,  "we  are  tn 
Him ;"  v.  6,  "  abideth  in  Him ;"  respectively,  knowledge,  fel- 
lowship, abiding  constancy,    f Bengel.]    6.  abideth  —  Im- 
plying a  condition  lasting,  without  intermission,  and 
without  end.    He  that  salth  .  . .  ought— so  that  his  deeds 
may  be  consistent  with  his  words,    even  as  he— believers 
readily  supply  the  name,  their  hearts  being  full  of  Hiiu 
(cf.  John  20. 15).  "  Even  as  He  walked"  when  on  earth,  es- 
pecially In  respect  to  love.    John  delights  in  referring  to 
Christ  as  the  model  man,  with  the  words,  "Even  as  He," 
<fec.    "It  is  not  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea,  but  His  ordi- 
nary walk,  that  we  are  called  on  to  imitate."    [Luthkk.] 
7.  Brethren— The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read  instead, 
"Beloved,"  appropriate  to  the  subject  here,  love,    no »«>-v 
commandment — viz.,  love,  the  main  principle  of  walking 
as  Christ  walked  (v.  6),  and  that  commandment,  of  whicb 
one  exemplification  is  presently  given,  v.  9,  10,  the  love  of 
brethren,    ye  had  from  the  beginning — from  the  tiro* 
that  ye  first  heard  the  Gospel  word  preached.    8.  a  new 
commandment— It  was  "old,"  in  that  Christians  as  sucb 
had  heard  it  from  the  first;  but  "new"  (Greek,  kaine,  not 
nea :  new  and  different  from  the  old  legal  precept),  in  that 
it  was  first  clearly  promulgated  with  Christianity  ;  thougt 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  law  was  love  even  to  enemies,  yet  11 
was  enveloped  in  some  bitter  precepts  which  caused  it  U 
be  temporarily  almost  unrecognized,  till  the  Gospel  camt? 
Christianity  first  put  love  to  brethren  on  the  new  and  high- 
est motive,  instinctive  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  a* 
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constraining  us  to  love  all,  even  enemies,  thereby  walk- 
ing In  the  steps  of  Him  who  loved  us  when  enemies.  So 
Jesus  calls  It  "new,"  John  18. 84,  85,  "  Love  one  another  as 
I  have  loved  you,"  (the  new  motive);  15. 12.  which  thing 
U  true  In  him  and  In  you—"  In  Christ  all  things  are 
always  true,  and  were  so  from  the  beginning;  but  in 
Cltrist  and  in  us  conjointly  the  commandment  [the  love  of 
brethren]  is  then  true  when  we  acknowledge  the  truth 
which  Is  in  Him,  and  have  the  same  flourishing  in  us." 
[Bensel.]  Alfori>  explains,  "  Which  thing  (the  fact  that 
the  commandment  is  a  new  one)  Is  true  In  Him  and  In  you, 
because  the  darkness  Is  parsing  away,  and  the  true  light  Is 
now  shining,  i.  «.,  the  commandment  is  a  new  one,  and 
this  is  true  both  In  the  case  of  Christ  and  in  the  case  of 
you;  because  in  yon  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and  in 
Him  the  true  light  Is  shining  ;  therefore,  on  both  accounts, 
the  command  is  a  new  one:  new  as  regards  you,  because 
you  are  newly  come  from  darkness  into  light;  new  as  re- 
gards Him,  because  He  uttered  it  when  He  came  into  the 
world  to  lighten  every  man,  and  began  that  shining 
which  even  now  continues."  I  prefer,  as  BENQEL.'to  ex- 
plain, The  new  commandment  finds  its  truth  In  Its  practical 
realization  in  the  walk  of  Christians  in  union  with  Christ. 
Cf.  the  use  of  "  verily,"  v.  5.  John  4.  42,  "indeed;"  6.  55. 
The  repetition  of  "in"  before  "you,"  "  lu  Him  and  in 
you,"  not  "in  Him  and  yon,"  implies  that  the  love-com- 
mandment finds  Its  realization  separately:  first  it  did  so 
"in  Him,"  and  then  it  does  so  "  In  us,"  in  so  far  as  we  now 
"  also  walk  even  as  He  walked ;"  and  yet  it  finds  Its  real- 
isation also  conjointly,  by  the  two  being  united  in  one  sen- 
tence, even  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  love-commandment 
having  been  first  fulfilled  in  Him.,  that  it  is  also  now  ful- 
filled in  us,  through  His  Spirit  in  us:  cf.  a  similar  case, 
John  20.17,  "My  Father  and  your  Father:"  by  virtue  of 
His  being  "My  Father,"  He  is  also  your  Father,  dark- 
ness is  past— rather,  as  in  ch.  2.  17,  "Is  passing  away."  It 
shall  not  be  wholly  "past"  until  "the  Sun  hi  righteous- 
ness" shall  arise  visibly:  "the  light  is  now  shining" 
already,  though  but  partially  until  the  day  bursts  forth. 
9-11.  There  Is  no  mean  between  light  and  darkness,  tore  and 
hatred,  life  and  death,  God  and  the  world:  wherever  spirit- 
aal  l\fe  is,  however  weak,  there  darkness  and  death  no 
longer  reign,  and  love  supplants  hatred;  and  Luke  9.50 
holds  good :  wherever  life  is  not,  t  here  death,  darkness,  the 
flesh,  the  world,  and  hatred,  however  glossed  over  and  hid- 
den from  man's  observation,  prevail ;  and  Luke  11.  23 holds 
good.  "  Where  love  is  not,  there  hatred  is;  lor  the  heart 
cannot  remain  a  void."  [Bengel.]  In  the  light — as  his 
proper  element,  his  brother  —  his  neighbour,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The  very  title 
brother  is  a  reason  why  love  should  be  exercised,  even 
until  now— notwithstanding  that  "the  true  light  already 
has  begun  to  shine"  (v.  8).  10.  Abiding  in  love  is  abiding 
In  the  light;  for  the  Gospel  light  not  only  illumines  the 
understanding,  but  warms  (he  heart  into  love,  none  oc- 
casion of  stumbling — In  contrast  to  "He  that  hatetb 
his  brother  is  in  darkness,  and  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that  darkness 
hath  blinded  his  eyes."  "In  him  who  loves  there  is 
neither  blindness  nor  occasion  of  stumbling  [to  himself]: 
In  him  who  does  not  love,  mere  Is  both  blindness  and  oc- 
casion of  stumbling.  He  who  hates  his  brother,  is  both  a 
■tumbling-block  to  himself,  and  stumbles  against  him- 
seii  and  everything  within  and  without;  he  who  lovea 
has  an  inimpeded  path."  [Bknoel.]  John  has  in  mind 
Jeans'  words,  John  11.  9,  10.  Alford  well  says,  "  The  light 
and  the  darkness  are  within  ourselves;  admitted  into 
as  by  the  eye,  whose  singleness  tills  the  whole  body  with 
light."  11.  Is  In  darkness  .  .  ,  walketh  —  "  is"  marks 
hla  continuing  state:  he  has  never  come  out  of  "the 
(ao  Greek)  darkness:"  "walketh"  marks  his  outward 
WALK  and  acts,  whither—  Greek,  "where;"  Including 
not  only  the  destination  to  which,  but  the  way  whereby. 
fcath  blinded — rather  as  Greek  aorlst,  "blinded"  of  old. 
Darkness  not  only  surrounds,  but  blinds  him,  and  that  a 
blindness  of  long  standing.  1%.  little  children— Greek, 
"little  tans,"  or  "dear  sons  and  daughters."  not  the  same 
Greek  as  In  v.  18,  "  little  children,"  "  infants"  (in  age  and 
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standing).  He  calls  all  to  whom  he  wrltea, '  little  i 
(ch.  2.  1.  Greek;  2.  28;  3.  18;  4.  4;  5.  21);  but  only  In  ».  U 
and  18  he  uses  the  term  "little  children,"  or  "Infanta." 
Our  Lord,  whose  Spirit  John  so  deeply  drank  into,  uaed 
to  His  disciples  (John  13.  33)  the  term  "  little  sons,"  or 
dear  sons  and  daughters;  but  in  John  21.5,  "little  chil- 
dren." It  Is  an  undesigned  coincidence  with  the  Epistle 
here,  that  In  John's  Gospel  somewhat  similarly  the 
classification,  "lambs,  sheep,  sheep,"  occurs,  are  Tor- 
given— "  have  been,  and  are  forgiven  you:"  all  God's. 
sons  and  dauyhters  alike  enjoy  this  privilege.  13,  14.  All 
three  classes  are  first  addressed  in  the  present,  " 
write;"  then  in  the  past  (aorist)  tense,  "I  wrote"  (not  "1 
have  written;"  moreover,  In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  ver- 
sions, in  the  end  off.  13,  it  Is  past,  "I  wrote,"  not  as  Eng- 
lish Version,  "I  write").  Two  classes,  "lathers"  and 
"young  men,"'  aj;e  addressed  with  the  same  words  each 
time  (except  that'  the  address  to  the  young  men  has  an  ad- 
dition expressing  the  source  and  means  of  their  victory); 
but  the  "little  sons"  and  "little  ohildren"  are  differently 
addressed,  have  known — and  do  know :  so  the  Greek 
perfect  means.  The  "  I  wrote"  refers  not  to  a  former 
Epistle,  but  to  this  Epistle.  It  was  an  Idiom  to  put  the 
past  tense,  regarding  the  time  from  the  reader's  point  of 
view;  when  he  should  receive  the  Epistle  the  writing 
would  be  past.  When  he  uses  "  I  write,"  he  speaks  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  him  that  is  from  the  beginning 
—Christ:  "that  which  was  from  the  beginning."  over- 
come— The  fathers,  appropriately  to  their  age,  are  charac- 
terized by  knowledge.  The  young  men,  appropriately  to 
theirs,  by  activity  In  conflict.  The  fathers,  too,  have  con- 
quered; but  now  their  active  service  is  past,  and  they 
and  the  children  alike  are  characterized  by  knowing  (the 
fathers  know  Christ,  "  Hi  in  that  was  from  the  begin- 
ning;" the  children  know  the  Father).  The  first  thing 
that  the  little  children  realize  Is  that  God  Is  their  Father ; 
answering  in  the  parallel  clause  to  "  little  sons  .  .  .  youi 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  His  name's  sake,"  the  univer- 
sal first  privilege  of  all  those  really-dear  sons  of  God. 
Thus  this  latter  clause  Includes  all,  whereas  the  foiinei 
clause  refers  to  those  more  especially  who  are  In  ihe  fir*. 
stage  of  spiritual  life,  "little  children."  Of  course  these 
can  only  know  the  Father  as  theirs  through  the  Son  (Mat- 
thew 11.  27).  It  Is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  fathers  are 
characterized  as  reverting  back  to  the  first  great  truths 
of  spiritual  childhood,  and  the  sum  and  ripest  fruit  of 
advanced  experience,  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  was  from 
the  beginning  (twice  repeated,  v.  13,  14).  Many  of  them  had 
probably  known  Jesus  in  person,  as  well  as  by  faith. 
young  men  .  .  .  strong — made  so  out  of  natnral  weakness, 
hence  enabled  to  overcome  "the  strong  man  armed" 
through  Him  that  is  "stronger."  Faith  is  the  victory 
that  overcomes  the  world.  This  term  "overcome"  is 
peculiarly  John's,  adopted  from  his  loved  Lord.  It  occurs 
sixteen  times  In  the  Apocalypse,  six  times  In  the  Flrsl 
Epistle,  only  thrice  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  la 
order  to  overcome  the  world  on  the  ground,  and  In  the 
strength,  of  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  we  must  be  willing, 
like  Christ,  to  part  with  whatever  of  the  world  belongs 
to  us:  whence  Immediately  after  "ye  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one  (the  prince  of  the  world),"  it  is  added,  "  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  ...  in  the  world." 
and,  Ac— the  secret  of  the  young  men's  strength:  the 
Gospel  word,  clothed  with  living  power  by  the  Spirit  who 
abideth  permanently  In  them;  tills  is  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit"  wielded  in  prayerful  waiting  on  God.  Contrast 
the  mere  physical  strength  of  young  men,  Isaiah  40.  30,31. 
Oral  teaching  prepared  these  youths  for  the  profitable  use 
of  the  word  when  written.  "Antichrist  cannot  endanger 
you  (v.  18),  nor  Satan  tear  from  you  the  word  of  God."  ta* 
wicked  one — who,  as  "prince  of  this  world,"  enthrals 
"  the  world"  (v.  15-17;  ch.  5. 19,  Greek,  "  the  wicked  one"), 
especially  the  young.  Christ  came  to  destroy  this  "  prince 
of  the  world."  Believers  achieve  the  first  grand  conquest 
over  him  when  they  pass  from  darkness  to  light,  bui 
afterwards  they  need  to  maintain  a  continual  keeping  of 
themselves  from  his  assauiU,  looking  to  God  by  whoa 
alone  they  are  kept  safe.    Benqel  thinks    John  refe** 
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ipecia.iy  to  the  remarkable  constancy  exhibited  by 
fouthn  In  Domltian's  persecution.  Also  to  the  young 
man  whom  John,  after  his  return  from  Patmos,  led  with 
gentle,  loving  persuasion  to  repentance.  This  youth  had 
been  commended  by  John,  in  one  of  his  tours  of  superin- 
tsndency,  as  a  promising  disciple  to  the  overseers  of  the 
Chnroh;  he  had  been,  therefore,  carefully  watched  up  to 
fjaptlsm.  But  afterwards  relying  too  much  on  baptismal 
■^mee,  he  Joined  evil  associates,  and  fell  from  step  to  step 
town,  till  he  became  a  captain  of  robbers.  When  John, 
ome  years  after,  revisited  that  Church,  and  heard  of  the 
x>uth's  sad  fall,  he  hastened  to  the  retreat  of  the  robbers, 
suffered  himself  lobe  seized  and  taken  into  the  captain's 
presence.  The  youth,  stung  by  conscience  and  the  re- 
membrance of  former  years,  fled  away  from  the  vener- 
able apostle.  Full  of  love  the  aged  father  ran  after  him, 
called  on  him  to  take  courage,  and  announced  to  him 
forgiveness  of  his  sins  In  the  name  of  Christ.  The  youth 
was  recovered  to  the  paths  of  Christianity,  and  was  the 
means  of  inducing  many  of  his  bad  associates  to  repent 
and  believe.  [Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Quis  dives  sal- 
wist  c.  4.  2;  EUSEBIU3,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  S.  20; 
Chrysostom,  1  Exhortation  to  Theodore,  11.]  15.  Lot* 
net  the  world— that  lieth  in  the  wicked  one  (oil.  5.  19), 
whom  ye  young  men  have  overcome.  Having  once  for 
all,  through  faith,  overcome  the  world  (ch.  4.  4;  5.  4),  carry 
forward  the  conquest  by  not  loving  It.  "The  world" 
here  means  "  man,  and  man's  world"'  [Autord],  In  his 
and  its  state  as  fallen  from  Ood.  "God  loved  [with 
the  love  of  compassion]  the  world,"  and  we  should  feel 
the  same  kind  of  love  for  the  fallen  world ;  but  we 
are  not  to  love  the  world  with  congeniality  and  sym- 
paUxy  in  Its  alienation  from  God,  we  cannot  have  this 
latter  kind  of  love  for  the  God-estranged  world,  and 
yet  have  also  "  the  love  of  th  j  Father  in"  us.  neither 
—  Greek,  "nor  yet."  A  man  might  deny  in  general 
that  he  loved  the  world,  whilst  keenly  following  some 
one  of  the  things  in  it:  Its  riches,  honours,  or  pleas- 
arc*  •  tills  cause  prevents  him  escaping  from  convic- 
;ion  any  m«a- therefore  the  warning,  though  prima- 
tlly  addressed  to  the  young,  applies  to  all.  love  of— 
'.  <?.,  towards  "  the  Father."  The  two,  God  and  the 
u!nful)  world,  are  so  opposed,  that  both  cannot  be 
x>i;geui«vlly  loved  at  once.  16.  all  that  is  In  the  world— 
-an  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  ;  the  world 
contains  these  and  no  more,  last  of  the  flesh — i.  e.,  the 
lust  which  has  its  seat  and  source  in  our  lower  animal 
nature.  Satan  tried  this  temptation  the  first  on  Christ : 
Luke  4.  8,  "  Command  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread.'' 
Youth  is  especially  liable  to  fleshly  lusts,  lust  of  the 
»yt» — the  avenue  through  which  outward  things  of  the 
world,  riches,  pomp,  and  beauty,  inflame  us.  Satan  tried 
Mils  temptation  on  Christ  when  he  showed  Him  the 
fclngdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment.  By  the  lust  of  the 
syea  David  (2  Samuel  11.  2)  and  Achan  fell  (Joshua  7.  21). 
Cf.  David's  prayer,  Psalm  119.  37 ;  Job's  resolve,  Psalm 
81.  1 ;  Matthew  5.  28.  The  only  good  of  worldly  riches 
to  the  possessor  is  the  beholding  them  with  the  eyes. 
Of.  Luke  14.  18,  "I  must  go  and  see  it."  pride  of  life— 
Ul.,  arrogant  assumption:  vainglorious  display.  Pride  was 
Satan's  sin  whereby  he  fell,  and  forms  the  link  between 
Uie  two  foes  of  man,  the  world  (answering  to  the  lust  of  the 
eyes)  and  the  devil  (as  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  the  third  foe). 
Satan  tried  this  temptation  on  Christ  in  setting  Him  on 
the  temple  pinnacle  that,  In  spiritual  pride  and  presump- 
tive, on  the  ground  of  His  Father's  core,  He  Rhould  cast 
Himself  down.  The  same  three  foes  uppear  in  the  three 
Blas8es  of  soil  on  which  the  Divine  seed  falls :  The  way- 
aide  bearers,  the  devil;  the  thorns,  the  world;  the  rocky 
ander-soil,  the  flesh.  The  world's  awful  antitrinity,  the 
"  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,"  similarly  Is  presented  In  Satan's  temptation  of 
fflve:  "When  she  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
atoasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
jfise"  (one  manifestation  of  "  the  pride  of  life,"  the  desire 
*a  know  above  what  God  has  revealed,  Colossians  2. 8,  the 
jrid*  of  onsanctifled  knowledge),  of— does  not  spring 
'Uv*  Father"  (used  In  relation   to  *4iu  preceding 


"little  children,"  v.  12,  or  "  little  sons").  He  whe  to  bars 
of  God  alone  turns  to  God ;  he  who  Is  of  the  woi  Id  tarns  w 
the  world ;  the  sources  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  tht 
world,  are  irreconcilably  distinct.  17.  the  -world— w*?A 
all  who  are  of  the  world  worldly,  paueth  away—  Qre-fh, 
"is  passing  away"  even  now.  the  Inst  thereof— in  ita 
threefold  manifestation  (v.  16).  he  that  doeth  the  wtn 
of  God— not  his  own  fleshly  will,  or  the  will  of  the  »*wM, 
but  that  of  God  (v.  3,  6),  especially  in  respect  to  Jor«. 
abldeth  for  ever— "even  as  God  also  abideth  for  ever" 
(with  whom  the  godly  Is  one;  cf.  Psalm  55.  19,  "God,  even 
He  that  abideth  of  old") ;  a  true  comment,  which  Ctpriax 
and  Lucifer  have  added  to  the  text  without  support  of 
Greek  MSS.  In  contrast  to  the  three  passing  lusts  of  the 
world,  the  doer  of  God's  will  has  three  abiding  goods, 
"  riches,  honour,  and  life"  (Proverbs  22.  4).  18.  Little 
children — Same  Greek  as  v.  13;  children  in  age.  After 
the  fathers  and  young  men  were  gone,  "  the  last  time"  with 
Its  "many  Antichrists"  was  about  to  come  suddenly  on 
the  children.  "  In  this  last  hour  we  all  even  still  live." 
[Bkngei..]  Each  successive  age  has  had  in  it  some  of  the 
signs  of  "the  last  time"  which  precedes  Christ's  coming, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Church  in  continual  waiting  for  the 
Lord.  The  connection  with  v.  15-17  is,  There  are  coming 
those  seducers  who  are  of  the  world  (ch.  4.  5),  and  would 
tempt  you  to  go  out  from  us  (».  19)  and  deny  Christ  {v.  22). 
as  ye  have  heard— from  the  apostles,  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  (e.  g.,  2  Thessalonians  2.  3-10;  and  in  the  region  of 
Ephesus,  Acts  20.  29,  30).  shall  come — Greek,  "  cometh," 
viz.,  out  of  his  own  place.  Antichrist  is  interpreted  In  two 
ways:  a  false  Christ  (Matthew  24.5,24),  lit.,  "instead  of 
Christ;"  or  an  adversary  of  Christ,  lit.,  "against  Christ." 
As  John  never  uses  pseudo-Christ,  or  "false  Christ,"  for 
Antichrist,  it  is  plain  he  means  an  adversary  of  Christ, 
claiming  to  himself  what  belongs  to  Christ,  and  wishing 
to  substitute  himself  for  Christ  as  the  supreme  object  of 
worship,  i  He  denies  the  Son,  not  merely,  like  the  pope, 
acts  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  2  Thessalonians  2.  4,  "Who 
opposeth  himself  (Greek,  anti- keimenos)  [to]  all  that  is 
called  God,"  decides  this.  For  God's  great  truth,  "God  Is 
man,"  he  would  substitute  his  own  lie,  "man  Is  God." 
[Trench.]  are  there — Greek,  "there  have  begun  to  be;"' 
there  have  arisen.  These  "  many  Antichrists"  answer  to 
"the  spirit  of  lawlessness  (Greek)  doth  already  work." 
The  Antlchrlstlan  principle  appeared  then,  as  now,  in 
evil  men  and  evil  teachings  and  writings;  but  still  "tee 
Antichrist"  means  a  hostile  person, even  as  "the Christ" 
is  a  personal  Saviour.  As  "cometh"  is  used  of  Christ,  so 
here  of  Antichrist,  the  embodiment  in  his  own  person  of 
all  the  Antichristian  features  and  spirit  of  those  "  many 
Antichrists"  which  have  been,  and  are,  his  forerunners. 
John  uses  the  singular  of  him.  No  other  New  Testament 
writer  uses  the  term.  He  probably  answers  to  "  the  little 
horn  having  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  speaking  great 
things"  (Daniel  7.  8,  20\;  "the  man  of  sin,  son  of  perdi- 
tion" (2  Thessalonians  2.);  "the  beast  ascending  out  o< 
the  bottomless  pit"  (Revelation  11.7;  17.8),  or  rather,  "th* 
false  prophet,"  the  same  as  "  the  second  beast  coming  u> 
out  of  the  earth"  (Revelation  13.11-18;  16.13).  19.  owl 
from  ns— from  our  Christian  communion.  Not  necessa- 
rily a  formal  secession  or  going  out:  thus  Rome  ha* 
spiritually  gone  out,  though  formally  still  of  the  Christian 
Church,  not  of  us— by  spiritual  fellowship  (ch.  1.  3). 
"They  are  like  bad  humours  in  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church:  when  they  are  vomited  out,  then  the  body  Is  re» 
lleved;  the  body  of  Christ  is  now  still  under  treatment, 
and  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfect  soundness  which  it 
shall  have  only  at  the  resurrection."  [Augustine,  Efe. 
John,  Tract  8.  4.J  they  would  .  .  .  have  continued- 
Implying  the  indefectibility  of  grace  in  the  elect.  "  Whers 
God's  call  is  effectual,  there  will  be  sure  perseverance." 
[Calvin.]  Still,  it  is  no  fatal  necessity,  but  a  "  voluntas 
necessity"  [Didymus],  which  causes  men  to  remain,  <jt 
else  go  from  tue  body  of  Christ.  "We  are  either  aniens 
the  members,  or  else  among  the  bad  humours.  It  Is  at 
his  own  will  that  each  is  either  an  Antichrist,  or  La 
Christ."  [Augustine.]  Still  God's  actings  In  etaraai 
election  harmonize  in  a  way  inexplicable  to  us,  with  mat!  > 
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.r**»  agency  and  responslbil  *ty.  It  Is  men's  own  evil  will 
that  chcjosea  the  way  to  bell ;  It  is  Ood's  free  and  sove- 
reign grace  that  draws  any  to  Himself  and  to  heaven. 
To  (*od  the  latter  shall  ascribe  wholly  their  salvation 
from  an*  to  last:  the  former  shall  reproach  themselves 
alone,  and  not  Ood's  decree,  with  their  condemnation 
(oh.  8.  9 ;  6. 18).  that  they  were  not  all  of  us— This  trans- 
lation would  Imply  that  some  of  the  Antichrists  are  oj  us! 
Translate,  therefore,  "  That  all  (who  are  for  a  time  among 
as)  are  not  of  us."  Cf.  1  Corinthians  11. 19,  "There  must 
be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved 
may  be  made  manifest  among  you."  For  "  were"  some 
of  the  oldest  MSS.  read  "  are."  Such  occasions  test  who 
are,  and  who  are  not,  the  Lord's  people.  20.  But—  Greek, 
"And."  He  here  states  the  means  whioh  they  as  be- 
lievers hare  wherewith  to  withstand  Antichrists  (v,  18), 
vie.,  the  chrism  (so  the  Gfreek:  a  play  upon  similar  sounds), 
or  "anointing  unguent,"  viz.,  the  Holy  Spirit  (more  plainly 
mentioned  further  on,  as  in  John's  style,  ch.  3.  24;  4.  13; 
i.  6),  which  they  ("ye"  Is  emphatical  in  contrast  to 
those  apostates,  v.  19)  have  "  from  the  Holy  One,  Christ 
(John  1.  83;  3.  34;  15.  26;  16.  14):  "the  righteous"  (v.  1), 
"pure"  (ch.8.8),  "the  Holy  One"  (Acts  3.14)  "of  God;" 
Mark  1.  24.  Those  anointed  of  God  in  Christ  alone  can 
resist  those  anointed  with  the  spirit  of  Satan,  A  ntichrists, 
who  would  sever  them  from  the  Father  and  from  the 
Bon.  Believers  have  the  anointing  Spirit  from  the 
Father  also,  as  well  as  from  the  Son ;  even  as  the  Son  is 
anointed  therewith  by  the  Father.  Hence  the  Spirit  is 
the  token  that  we  are  In  the  Father  and  In  the  Son ;  with- 
out It  a  man  is  none  of  Christ's.  The  material  unguent 
of  costliest  Ingredients,  ponred  on  the  head  of  priests 
and  kings,  typified  this  spiritual  unguent,  derived  from 
Christ,  the  Head,  to  us,  His  members.  We  can  have  no 
share  in  Him  as  Jesus,  except  we  become  truly  Cfiris- 
tiuns,  and  so  be  In  Him  as  Christ,  anointed  with  that  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One.  The  Spirit  poured  on  Christ 
the  Head,  is  oy  Him  diffused  through  all  the  members. 
It  appears  that  we  all  are  the  body  of  Christ,  because 
vre  all  are  anointed :  and  we  all  In  Him  are  both  Christ's 
and  Christ,  because  In  some  measure  the  whole  Christ 
is  Head  and  body."  and — therefore,  ye  know  all 
things— needful  for  acting  aright  against  Antichrist's 
seductions,  and  for  Christian  life  and  godliness.  In  the 
lame  measure  as  one  hath  the  Spirit,  in  that  measure 
(no  more  and  no  less)  he  knows  all  these  things.  21.  be- 
cause ye  know  it,  and  that,  <tc. — Ye  not  only  know  what 
Is  the  truth  (concerning  the  Son  and  the  Father,  v.  13),  but 
also  are  able  to  detect  a  He  as  a  thing  opposed  to  the  truth. 
For  right  (a  straight  line)  is  the  index  of  Itself  and  of 
what  is  crooked.  [Estitjs.J  The  Greek  is  susceptible  of 
Auord's  translation,  "  Because  ye  know  It,  and  because  no 
He  Is  of  the  truth  "  (lit.,  "  every  lie  is  excluded  from  being 
of  the  truth  "),  I  therefore  wrote  (In  this  Epistle)  to  point 
out  what  the  lie  is,  and  who  the  liars  are.  22.  a — Qreek, 
"  Who  Is  the  liar?"  viz.,  guilty  of  the  He  Just  mentioned 
(v.  21).  that  Jfsns  U  the  Christ — the  grand  central  truth. 
(UU  U  Antichrist—  Qreek,  "the  Antichrist;"  not  however 
tere personal,  but  in  the  abstract;  the  ideal  of  Antichrist 
is  "  he  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son."  To  deny  the 
latter  is  virtually  to  deny  the  former.  Again,  the  truth 
as  to  the  Son  must  be  held  in  its  integrity ;  to  deny  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that 
He  came  in  the  flesh,  invalidates  the  whole  (Matthew  11. 
27).  :A3.  Greek,  "  Every  one  who  denieth  the  Son,  hath 
not  the  Father  either  "  (ch.  4. 2, 3) :  "  inasmuch  as  God  hath 
given  Himself  to  us  wholly  to  be  enjoyed  in  Christ." 
[Calvih.]  he — that  acknotvledgelh  the  Son  hath  the  Father 
aU,o — These  words  ought  not  to  be  in  italics,  as  though 
tney  were  not  in  the  original ;  for  the  oldest  Greek  MSS. 
have  them,  hath — viz.,  in  his  abiding  possession  as  his 
"  portion  ;"  by  living  personal  "  fellowship."  acknow- 
ledgeth — by  open  confession  of  Christ.  24.  Let  that — 
truth  respecting  the  Father  and  the  Son,  regarded  as  a 
seed  not  merely  dropped  in,  but  having  taken  root  (ch.  8. 
I),  ye— In  the  Greek  standing  emphatically  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence.  Ye,  therefore,  acknowledge  the  Son, 
latst  so  shall  ye  have  the  Father  also  (v.  23).  from  the  be- 
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ginning — from  the  time  of  your  first  hearing  the  (i<*pw. 
remain— translate  as  before,  "abide."  ye  also — in  youu 
turn,  as  distinguished  from  "that  which  ye  have  beard," 
the  seed  abiding  in  you.  Cf.  v.  27,  "  the  anointing  abideik 
in  you  ...  ye  shall  abide  in  Him."  Having  taken  Into  ii* 
the  living  seed  of  the  truth  concerning  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  we  become  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Him 
whose  seed  we  have  taken  into  us.  25.  this  lathe  pious* 
ise—  Eternal  life  shall  be  the  permanent  consummation  oi 
thus  abiding  in  the  Son  and  in  tl\e  Fatiier  (v.  2-1).  h* —  UrctK,. 
"Himself,"  Christ,  "the  Son"  (cf.  ch.  1.  1).  promised  - 
(John  3.  15,  36;  6.  40,  47,  57;  17.  2,  3.)  20.  these  things— (». 
18-25.)  have  I  written — Resumed  from  v.  21  and  11.  ad- 
duce you — t.  e.,  are  trying  to  seduce  or  lead  you  Into 
error.  27.  But—  Greek,  "And  you  (contrasting  the  believ- 
ing readers  with  the  seducers ;  the  words  and  you  stand 
prominent,  the  construction  of  the  sentence  following  be- 
ing altered,  and  no  verb  agreeing  with  '  and  you,'  until 
'need  not')  .  .  .  the  anointing,"  &c.  (resumed  from  v.  3U). 
received  of  him — (John  1.16.)  So  we  "are  unto  God  a 
sweet  savour  of  Christ."  abideth  in  you— he  tacitly  thus 
admonishes  them  to  say,  when  tempted  by  seducers, 
"  The  anointing  abideth  in  us ;  we  do  not  need  a  teacher 
[for  we  have  the  Hfcly  Spirit  as  our  teacher,  Jeremiah 
31.  34;  John  6.  45;  16.  13];  It  teaches  us  the  truth;  la 
that  teaching  we  will  abide."  |Hkngki>.J  and— and 
therefore.  God  is  sufficient  for  them  who  are  taught  of 
Him ;  they  are  independent  of  all  others,  though,  of 
course,  not  declining  the  Christian  counsel  of  faithful 
ministers.  "  Mutual  communication  is  not  set  aside,  but 
approved  of,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  partakers  of  the 
anointing  in  one  body."  [Bbngel]  the  same  anointing— 
which  ye  once  for  all  received,  and  which  now  still  abides 
In  you.  of— "concerning."  all  things— essential  to  sal- 
vation ;  the  point  under  discussion.  Not  that  the  believer 
Is  made  infallible,  for  no  believer  here  receives  the  Spirit 
in  all  its  fulness,  but  only  the  measure  needful  for  keep- 
ing him  from  soul-destroying  error.  So  the  Church, 
though  having  the  Spirit  in  her,  is  not  infallible  {fat 
many  fallible  members  can  never  make  an  infallibk 
whole),  but  is  kept  from  ever  wholly  losing  the  saving 
truth,  no  lie— as  Antlchristian  teaching,  ye  shall  abid* 
in  him— (v.  24,  end)— even  as  "  the  anointing  abideth  In 
you."  The  oldest  MSS.  read  the  Imperative,  "Abide  ha 
Him."  28.  little  children— Greet,  "  little  sons,"  as  in  «. 
12;  believers  of  every  stage  and  age.  abide  in  hlro— 
Christ.  John  repeats  his  monition  with  a  loving  appella- 
tion, as  a  father  addressing  dear  children,  when — lit., 
"If;"  the  uncertainty  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but  the  time. 
appear — Greek,  "be  manifested."  we — both  writer  and 
readers,  ashamed  before  him — lit.,  "front  Him  ;"  shrink 
back  from  Him  ashamed.  Contrast  "  boldness  in  the  day 
Of  Judgment,"  ch.  4.17;  cf.  ch.3.21;  5.14.  In  the  Apocalypse 
(wTltten,  therefore,  Bknqel  thinks,  subsequently),  Christ's 
coming  Is  represented  as  put  off  to  a  greater  distance.  ae. 
The  heading  of  the  second  division  of  the  Epistle:  "God  is 
righteous;  therefore,  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness 
Is  born  of  Him."  Love  is  the  grand  feature  and  principle 
Of  "  righteousness  "  selected  for  discussion,  ch.  2.  29  to  3.  3. 
If  ye  know  ...  ye  know— Distinct  Greek  verbs:  "  If  ye 
are  aware  (are  in  possession  of  tbe  knowledge) ...  ye  dis- 
cern or  apprehend  also  that,"  dec.  Ye  are  already  aware 
that  God  ("  He  "  includes  both  "  the  Father,"  of  whom  the 
believer  is  born  [end  of  this  verse,  and  ch.  3.  1 1,  and  "  the 
Son,"  t>.  1,  23)  is  righteous,  ye  must  necessarily,  thereby, 
peroeive  also  the  consequence  of  that  truth,  tit'*.,  "  that 
everyone  that  doeth  righteousness  (and  he  alone ;  lit.,  the 
righteousness  such  as  the  righteous  God  approves)  is  born 
of  Him."  The  righteous  produceth  the  righteous.  We  are 
never  said  to  be  born  again  of  Christ,  but  of  God,  with 
whom  Christ  is  one.  Holxjlz  in  Alford  defines  the  right- 
eousnest  o/  God,  "  It  is  the  Divine  energy  by  whose  pow »:  I 
God  wills  and  does  all  things  which  are  conformable  t* 
His  eternal  law,  prescribes  suitable  laws  to  His  creature*, 
fulfils  His  promises  to  men,  rewards  the  good,  and  puu 
lshes  the  ungodly."  doeth — "For  the  graces  (virtue*)  are. 
practical,  and  have  their  being  In  being  produced  (in  w 
ing  exercised),  for  when  they  have  ceased  to  act,  or  un 
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wily  about  to  act,  they  have  not  even  being."  [(Ecdme- 
stub.]  "God  Is  righteous,  and  therefore  the  source  of 
righteousness;  when  then  a  man  doeth  righteousness,  we 
know  that  the  source  of  his  righteousness  Is  Ood,  that 
eonsequently  he  has  acquired  by  new  birth  from  Ood  that 
righteousness  which  he  had  not  by  nature.  We  argue 
iroua  his  doing  righteousness,  to  his  being  born  oj  God.  The 
arcs'  of  Pelagians  Is  to  conclude  that  doing  righteoumess 
a  a  condition  of  becoming  a  child  of  Ood."  [Alfokd  most 
'/truly.]  Cf.  Luke  7.  47,  50 :  Her  much  love  evinced  that  her 
sins  were  already  forgiven  ;  not,  were  the  condition  of  her 
ilns  being  forgiven. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-24.  Histinquishing  Marks  of  the  Children 
or  God  and  rHK  Children  of  the  Devil,.  Brotherly 
Lovk  the  Essence  of  True  Righteousness,  l.  Behold 
— Calling  attention,  as  to  some  wonderful  exhibition,  little 
tm  the  world  sees  to  admire.  This  verse  Is  connected  with 
the  previous  ch.  2.  29,  thus:  All  our  doing  of  righteousness 
Is  a  mere  sign  that  Ood,  of  His  matchless  love,  has  adopted 
us  as  children ;  It  does  not  save  us,  but  Is  a  proof  that  we 
ire  saved  of  His  grace,  what  manner  of — of  what  sur- 
pass) ng  excellence,  how  gracious  on  His  part,  how  precious 
to  us.  love  . . .  bestowed — He  does  not  say  that  God  hath 
given  us  some  gift,  but  love  itself  and  the  fountain 
of  all  honours,  the  heart  Itself,  and  that  not  for  our 
works  or  efforts,  but  of  His  grace.  [Luther.]  that 
—"what  manner  of  love;"  resulting  In,  proved  by, 
our  being,  <fec.  The  Immediate  effect  aimed  at  In  the 
bestowal  of  this  love  Is,  "that  we  should  be  called 
children  of  God."  should  be  called— should  have  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  such  a  glorious  title  (though  seem- 
ing so  imaginary  to  the  world),  along  with  the  glorious 
reality.  With  God  to  call  Is  to  make  really  to  be.  Who  so 
great  as  GodT  What  nearer  relationship  than  that  cf 
tonsf  The  oldest  MSS.  add,  "And  we  are  so"  really. 
therefor* — "on  this  account,"  because  "we  are  (really) 
•o."  as— the  children,  like  the  Father.  It  knew  him 
not— »ie.,  the  Father.  "  If  they  who  regard  not  Ood,  hold 
thee  in  any  account,  feel  alarmed  about  thy  state."  [Ben- 
9EL.J  Contrast  oh.  5.  1.  The  world's  whole  course  is  one 
great  act  of  non-recognltlon  of  God.  3.  Beloved— by  the 
Father,  and  therefore  by  me.  now— In  contrast  to  "  not 
yet."  We  now  already  are  really  sons,  though  unrecog- 
nized as  such  by  the  world,  and  (as  the  consequence)  we 
look  for  the  visible  manifestation  of  our  sonshtp,  which 
not  yet  has  taken  place,  doth  not  yet  appenr—  Greek,  "It 
hath  not  yet  (at  any  time,  Greek  aorist)  been  visibly  mani- 
fested what  we  shall  be"— what  further  glory  we  shall 
attain  by  virtue  of  this  our  sonship.  The  "what"  sug- 
gests a  something  inconceivably  glorious,  but— Omitted 
in  the  oldest  MSS.  Its  insertion  in  English  Version  gives 
a  wrong  antithesis.  It  is  not,  "  We  do  not  yet  know  mani- 
festly what,  Ac.,  but  we  know,"  Ac.  Believers  have  some 
degree  of  the  manifestation  already,  though  the  world  has 
not.  The  connection  Is,  The  manifestation  to  the  world  of 
what  we  shall  be,  has  not  yet  taken  place;  we  know  (in 
general ;  as  a  matter  of  well-assured  knowledge ;  so  the 
Greek)  that  when  {lit.,  "Lf;"  expressing  no  doubt  as  to  the 
tact,  but  only  as  to  the  time;  also  Implying  the  coming 
preliminary  fact,  on  which  the  consequence  follows,  Mal- 
achl  L  6 ;  John  14.  8)  He  (not  "  it,"  viz.,  that  which  Is  not 
yet  manifested  [Auokd])  shall  be  manifested  (v.  5;  ch.  2. 
28),  we  shall  be  like  Him  (Christ;  all  sons  have  a  sub- 
stantial resemblance  to  their  father,  and  Christ,  whom 
we  shall  be  like,  Is  "the  express  image  of  the  Father's 
person,"  so  that  in  resembling  Christ,  we  shall  resemble 
the  Father).  We  wait  for  the  manifestation  {lit.,  the  apoc- 
aiypse  ;  the  same  term  as  Is  applied  to  Christ's  own  man!- 
iwrtation)  of  the  ton*  of  God,  After  our  natural  birth,  the 
new  birth  Into  the  life  of  grace  is  needed,  which  is  to  be 
followed  b»  the  new  birth  Into  the  life  of  glory;  the  two 
!ai*<Dr  alise  are  termed  "the  regeneration"  (Matthew  19. 
Ki.  The  resurrection  of  our  bodies  Is  a  kind  of  coming 
-rai  of  the  womb  of  the  earth,  and  being  born  iuto  an- 
tiawr  life.    Our  first  temptation  was  that  we  should  be 


like  Ood  in  knowledge,  and  by  that  we  fell ;  but  balnj 
raised  by  Christ,  we  become  truly  like  Him,  by  knowing 
Him  as  we  are  known,  and  by  seeing  Him  as  He  is 
[Pearson,  Creed.]  As  the  first  immortality  which  Ada',. 
lost  was  to  be  able  not  to  die,  so  the  last  shall  be  not  to  b« 
able  to  die.  As  man's  first  free  choice  or  will  was  to  be 
able  not  to  sin,  so  our  last  shall  be  not  to  be  able  to  sin. 
[Augustine,  Civit.  Dei,  B.  22,  c.  80.]  The  devil  fell  by 
aspiring  to  God's  power;  man,  by  aspiring  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  but  aspiring  after  God's  goodness,  we  shall  eve* 
grow  In  His  likeness.  The  transition  from  God  the  Father 
to  "  He,"  "  Him,"  referring  to  Christ  (who  alone  is  ever 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  manifested;  not  the  Father,  John  L 
18),  implies  the  entire  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  8on. 
for,  <fec— Continual  beholding  generates  likeness  (2  Co- 
rinthians 8.  18);  as  the  face  of  the  moon  being  alway» 
turned  towards  the  sun,  reflects  Its  light  and  glory,  sec 
him— not  in  His  Innermost  Godhead,  but  as  manifested 
in  Christ.  None  but  the  pure  can  see  the  infinitely  Purs 
One.  In  all  these  passages  the  Greek  is  the  same  verb, 
opsomai;  not  denoting  the  action  of  seeing,  but  the  state 
of  him  to  whose  eye  or  mind  the  object  is  presented; 
hence  the  Greek  verb  is  always  in  the  middle  or  reflexive 
voice,  to  perceive  and  inwardly  appreciate.  [TiTTMANN.J 
Our  spiritual  bodies  will  appreciate  and  recognize  spirit- 
ual beings  hereafter,  as  our  natural  bodies  now  do  natural 
objects.  3,  this  hope — of  being  hereafter  "like  Him." 
Faith  and  love,  as  well  as  hope,  occur  v.  11,  23.  in — rather, 
"(resting)  upon  Him;"  grounded  on  His  promises. 
purl  Aeth  himself— by  Christ's  Spirit  in  him  (John  15.  h. 
end).  "  Thou  puriflest  thyself,  not  of  thyself,  but  of  Him 
who  comes  that  He  may  dwell  In  thee."  [Augustine.] 
One's  Justification  through  faith  is  presupposed,  as  He  is 
pure — unsullied  with  any  uncleanness.  The  Second  Per- 
son, by  whom  both  the  Law  and  Gospel  were  given.  4. 
Sin  is  incompatible  with  birth  from  God  (v.  1-3).  John 
often  sets  forth  the  same  truth  negatively,  which  he  had 
before  set  forth  positively.  He  had  shown,  birth  from  God 
Involves  self-purification  ;  he  now  shows  where  sin,  i.  e., 
the  want  of  self-purification,  is,  there  Is  no  birth  from 
God.  "Whosoever—  Greek,  "  Every  one  who,"  <&c.  e«m« 
mttteth  sin — In  contrast  to  v.  8,  "  Every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  In  Him  purifleth  himself;"  and  v.  7,  "He  that 
doeth  righteousness."  transjrresseth  .  .  .  the  law  — 
Greek,  "committeth  transgression  of  law."  God's  law  of 
purity;  and  so  shows  he  has  no  such  hope  of  being  here- 
after pure  as  God  is  pure,  and,  therefore,  that  he  Is  not 
born  of  God.  for — Greek,  "  and."  sin  Is  .  .  .  transgres- 
sion of  .  .  .  law — definition  of  sin  in  general.  The  Greek 
having  the  article  to  both,  Implies  that  they  are  convert- 
ible terms.  The  Greek" sin"  (hamartia)  is  lit,,  a  missing  of 
the  mark,  God's  will  being  that  mark  to  be  ever  aimed  at. 
"  By  the  law  Is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  The  crookedness 
of  a  line  is  shown  by  being  brought  Into  juxtaposition 
with  a  straight  ruler.  5.  Additional  proof  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  sin  and  sonship;  the  very  object  of  Christ's 
manifestation  in  the  flesh  was  to  take  away  (by  one  act, 
and  entirely,  aorist)all  sins,  as  the  scapegoatdld  typically. 
and — another  proof  of  the  same,  in  him  is  no  sin — not 
"was,"  but  "is,"  as  In  v.  7,  "He  is  righteous,"  and  v.  8, 
"He  is  pure."  Therefore  we  are  to  be  so.  6.  He  reasons 
from  Christ's  own  entire  separation  from  sin,  that  those 
in  him  must  also  be  separate  from  It.  abldetb  in  him— 
as  the  branch  in  the  vine,  by  vital  union  living  by  His 
life,  shaneth  not— in  so  far  as  he  abides  in  Christ,  so  for 
Is  he  free  from  all  sin.  The  ideal  of  the  Christian.  Toe 
life  of  sin  and  the  life  of  God  mutually  exclude  one  an- 
other, just  as  darkness  and  light.  In  matter  of  fact, 
believers  do  fall  into  sins  (ch.  1. 8-10;  2. 1,  2);  but  all  snob 
sins  are  alien  from  the  life  of  Ood,  and  need  Christ'i 
cleansing  blood,  without  application  to  which  the  life  of 
Ood  could  not  be  maintained.  He  sinneth  not  so  long  as 
he  abide th  In  Christ,  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  mcm 
him—  Greek  perfect,  "  has  not  seen,  and  does  not  see  Him." 
Again  the  ideal  of  Christian  Intuition  and  knowledge  u 
presented  (Matthew  7.  23).  All  sin  as  such  is  at  varlanor 
with  the  notion  of  one  regenerated.  Not  that"  whosoever 
Is  betrayed  into  sins  has  never  seen  nor  known  God:*' 
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i>iit  in  to  far  as  sin  exists,  in  that  degree  the  spiritual  Intu- 
ition and  knowledge  of  God  do  not  exist  in  him.  neither 
—"not  even."  To  tee  spiritually  Is  a  further  step  than  to 
know  ;  for  by  knowing  we  come  to  seeing  by  vivid  realiza- 
tion and  experimentally.  7,  8.  The  same  truth  stated, 
with  the  addition  that  he  who  sins  is,  so  far  as  he  sins, 
"of  the  devil."  let  no  man  deceive  you — as  Antinomians 
try  to  mislead  men.  righteousness — Greek,  "the  right- 
eousness," viz.,  of  Christ  or  God.  he  that  doeth  ...  is 
righteous — not  his  doing  makes  him  righteous,  but  his 
being  righteous  (justified  by  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Christ,  Romans  10. 3-10)  makes  him  to  do  righteousness ;  an 
inversion  common  in  familiar  language,  logical  in  real- 
ity, though  not  in  form,  as  in  Luke  7.  47;  John  8.  47. 
Works  do  not  justify,  out  the  justified  man  works. 
We  infer  from  his  doing  righteousness  that  he  is  already 
righteous  (i.  e.,  has  the  true  and  only  principle  of  doing 
rigtUeousness,  viz.,  faith),  and  Is  therefore  bom  of  God 
(v.  9) ;  just  as  we  might  say.  The  tree  that  bears  good  fruit 
is  a  good  tree,  and  has  a  living  root ;  not  that  the  fruit 
makes  the  tree  and  Us  root  to  be  good,  but  it  shows  that 
they  are  so.  he — Christ.  8.  He  that  coinmitteth  sin  is 
of  the  devil — In  contrast  to  "He  that,  doeth  righteous- 
ness," v.  7.  He  is  a  son  of  the  devil  {v.  10 ;  John  8.  44).  John 
does  not,  however,  say,  "  born  of  the  devil,"  as  he  does 
"  born  of  God,"  for  "  the  devil  begets  none,  nor  does  he 
create  any;  but  whoever  imitates  the  devil,  becomes  a 
child  of  the  devil  by  imitating  him,  not  by  proper  birth." 
[Augustine,  Tract,  4.  10.]  From  the  devil  there  is  not 
generation,  but  corruption.  [Bengel.]  slnneth  from  the 
beginning—  from  the  time  that  any  began  to  sin  [Al- 
roKD] ;  from  the  time  that  he  became  what  he  is,  the 
devil.  He  seems  to  have  kept  his  first  estate  only  a  very 
short  time  after  his  creation.  [Bengel.]  Since  the  fall  of 
man  [at  the  beginning  of  our  world]  the  devil  is  (ever)  sin- 
ning (thin  is  tbe  force  of  "sinneth;"  he  has  sinned  from 
the  beginning,  is  the  cause  of  all  sins,  and  still  goes  on 
sinning;  present).  As  the  author  of  sin,  and  prince  of 
this  world,  he  has  never  ceased  to  seduce  man  to  sin. 
[Lukckk.]  destroy— break  up  and  do  away  with  ;  bruis- 
ing and  crushing  the  serpent's  head,  works  of  the  devil 
— sin,  and  all  its  awful  consequences.  John  argues,  Chris- 
tians cannot  do  that  which  Christ  came  to  destroy.  9. 
Whosoever  Is  born  of  God — lit.,  "Every  one  that  is  be- 
gotten of  God."  doth  not  commit  sin — his  higher  na- 
ture, as  one  born  or  begotten  of  God,  doth  not  sin.  To  be 
begotten  of  God  and  to  sin,  are  states  mutually  excluding 
»ne  another.  In  so  far  as  one  sins,  lie  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  he  be  born  of  God.  his  seed — the  living  word  of 
•iod,  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  seed  in  us  of  a  new  life 
And  the  continual  mean  of  sanctiflcatlon.  remalnetu 
— abideth  in  him  (Note,  cf.  v.  6;  John  5.  38).  This  does  not 
oontradlet  ch.  1.  8,  9;  tbe  regenerate  show  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  sin  with  regeneration,  by  cleansing  away 
every  sin  into  which  they  may  be  betrayed  by  tbe  old 
nature,  at  once  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  cannot  sin,  be- 
cause he  is  born  of  God — "because  it  is  of  God  that,  he  is 
born"  (so  the  Greek  order,  as  compared  with  the  order  of 
the  same  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse) ;  not  "  be- 
cause lie  was  born  of  God"  (the  Greek  is  perfect,  which  is 
present  in  meaning,  notaorist);  it  is  not  said.  Because  a 
aian  was  once  for  all  born  of  God  he  never  afterwards 
can  sin;  but,  Because  he  is  born  of  God,  the  seed  abiding 
now  in  Him,  he  cannot  sin;  so  long  as  it  energetically 
abides,  sin  can  have  no  place.  Cf.  Genesis  39.  9,  Joseph, 
"How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God  ?"  The  principle  within  me  is  at  utter  variance  with 
it.  The  regenerate  life  is  incompatible  with  sin,  and  gives 
the  believer  a  hatred  for  sin  in  every  shape,  and  an  un- 
oeaslng  desire  to  resist  it.  "  The  child  of  God  in  this  con- 
Slot  receives  indeed  wounds  dally,  but  never  throws  away 
his  arms  or  makes  peace  with  his  deadly  foe."  [Luther.] 
The  exceptional  sins  into  which  the  regenerate  are  sur- 
prised, are  owing  to  the  new  life-principle  being  for  a 
time  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  to  the  sword  of  the 
■►pint  not  being  drawn  Instantly.  Sin  is  ever  active,  but 
do  ionger  reigns.  The  normal  direction  of  the  believer's 
•mem  «m  is  against  sin:  the  law  of  (iod  after  the  Inward 
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man  is  the  ruling  principle  of  his  true  self,  though  th*  »M 
nature,  not  yet  fully  deadened,  rebels  and  sins.  Convraal 
ch.  5.  18  with  John  8.  34;  cf.  Psalm  18.  22,  23 ;  82.  2,  S  i  119. 
113,  176.  The  magnetic  needle,  the  nature  of  which  la 
always  to  point  to  the  pole,  Is  easily  turned  aside,  bul 
always  reseeks  the  pole,  children  of  the  devil — (Note,  v 
8;  Acts  13.  10.)  There  is  no  middle  class  between  the  chil- 
dren of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil,  doeth  not 
righteousness — Contrast  ch.  2.  29.  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother— (Ch.  4.  8) — a  particular  instance  of  that  Urc* 
which  is  the  sum  and  fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  and 
the  token  (not  loud  professions,  and  even  Beemlngly  good 
works)  that  distinguishes  God's  children  from  the  devil's. 
11.  the  message  — "announcement,"  as  of  something 
good  ;  not  a  mere  command,  as  the  law.  The  Gospel  mes- 
sage of  Him  who  loved  us,  announced  by  His  servants.  Is, 
that  we  love  the  brethren ;  not  here  all  mankind,  but  those 
who  are  our  brethren  in  Christ, children  of  the  same  fam- 
ily of  God,  of  whom  we  have  been  born  anew.  1».  who— 
not  in  the  Greik.  of  that  wicked  one — translate,  "  evil 
one,"  to  accord  with  "Because  his  own  works  were  evU." 
Cf.  v.  8,  "  of  the  devil,"  in  contrast  to  "  of  God,"  v.  10.  slew 
.  .  .  him  1  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  a»d  hit 
brother's  righteous  — through  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
brother's  piety,  owing  to  which  God  accepted  Abel's,  but 
rejected  Cain's  offering.  Enmity  from  the  first  existed 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
pent. 13.  Marvel  not— The  marvel  would  be  if  the  world 
loved  you.  the  world — of  whom  Cain  is  the  representa- 
tive (v.  12).  hate  yon— as  Cain  hated  even  his  own  bro- 
ther, and  that  to  the  extent  of  murdering  him.  The  world 
feels  its  bad  works  tacitly  reproved  by  your  good  works. 
14.  We—  Emphatlcal ;  hated  though  we  be  by  the  world, 
we  know  what  the  world  knows  not.  know— as  an  as- 
sured fact,  passed — changed  our  stale.  Colosslans  1.  13, 
"from  the  power  of  darkness  .  .  .  translated  into  ths 
kingdom  of  His  dear  Son."  from  death  unto  life— UU, 
"  out  of  the  death  (which  enthrals  the  unregenerate)  into 
the  life"  (of  the  regenerate).  A  palpable  coincidence  off 
language  and  thought,  the  beloved  disciple  adopting  hi? 
Lord's  words.  because  we  love  the  brethren  — tbf 
ground,  not  of  our  passing  over  out  of  death  intt  life,  but  cf 
our  kitowing  that  we  have  so.  Love,  on  our  part,  is  ths 
evidence  of  our  Justification  and  regeneration,  not  the 
cause  of  them.  "  Let  eacli  go  to  his  own  heart;  If  he  find 
there  love  to  the  brethren,  let  him  feel  assured  that  ha 
has  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Let  him  not  mind  thai 
his  glory  is  only  hidden  ;  when  the  Lord  shall  come,  than 
shall  he  appear  in  glory.  For  he  has  vital  energy,  but  It 
is  still  winter-time ;  the  root  has  vigour,  but  the  branches 
are  as  it  were  dry  ;  within  there  is  marrow  which  Is  vig- 
orous, within  are  leaves,  within  fruits,  but  they  moat 
wait  for  summer."  [Augustine.]  He  thni  loveth  not- 
Most  of  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  his  brother,"  which  makes 
the  statement  more  general,  abldeth— still.  In  death- 
"In  the  (spiritual)  death"  (ending  in  eternal  death)  whlcu 
Is  the  state  of  all  by  nature.  His  want  of  love  evidences 
that  no  saving  change  has  passed  over  him.  15.  hateOi 
—equivalent  to  "loveth  not"  (v.  14);  there  Is  no  medium 
between  the  two.  "  Love  and  hatred,  like  light  and 
darkness,  life  and  death,  necessarily  replace,  as  well  a» 
necessarily  exclude,  one  another."  [Axjtord.]  is  a  mur- 
derer—because Indulging  In  that  passion,  which.  If  fol- 
lowed out  to  Its  natural  consequences,  would  make  hlns 
one.  "  Whereivs,  v.  18  desires  us  to  lay  down  our  lives  fo» 
the  brethren  ;  duels  require  one  (awful  to  say !)  to  risk  hii 
own  life,  rather  than  not  deprive  another  of  life."  [B«w- 
bkl.)  God  regards  the  inward  disposition  as  tanta- 
mount to  the  outward  act  which  would  flow  from  It 
Whomsoever  one  hates,  one  wishes  to  be  dead,  hatn— 
such  a  one  still  "abideth  in  death."  It  is  not  bls/Wur* 
state,  but  his  present,  Which  Is  referred  to.  He  whi 
hates  (i.  «.,  loveth  not)  his  brother  (v.  11),  cannot  Ik 
this  his  present  state  have  eternal  life  abiding  In  him. 
16.  What  true  love  to  the  brethren  is,  Illustrated  by  tin* 
love  of  Christ  to  us.  hereby  —  Gr eek.  "herein."  ihs 
love  of  «©d—  The  words  "of  God"  are  not  In  the  orfgl 
ual.       Translate,     "We     arrive     at    the     knowlede*    or 
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r,"   we  apprehend  what  true  love  is.     lie — Christ. 

I  w»-on  our  part,  1/  absolutely  needed  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  the  salvation  of  a 
brother,  live*— Christ  alone  laid  down  His  one  life  for 
us  all*  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  severally  for  the 
Uvea  of  the  brethren ;  If  not  actually,  at  least  virtually, 
toy  giving  our  time,  care,  labours,  prayers,  substance: 
"  Xon  nobis,  ted  omnibus."  Our  life  ought  not  to  be  dearer 
'»  us  than  God's  own  Son  was  to  Him.  The  apostles  and 
martyrs  acted  on  this  principle.  17.  this  ■world'*  goods 
— lit,,  " livelihood"  or  substance.  If  we  ought  to  lay  clown 
our  lives  for  the  brethren  (v.  16),  how  much  more  ought  we 
not  to  withhold  our  substance  t  eeeth— not  merely  casu- 
i%llp,  but  deliberately  contemplates  as  a  spectator ;  Greek, 
"  beholds."  shutteth  up  Ills  bowels  of  compassion — which 
had  been  momentarily  opened  by  the  spectacle  of  his 
brother's  need.  "  The  bowels  "  mean  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
compassion,  liow— How  Is  It  possible  that  "  the  love  of 
(i.  «.,  to)  God  d welleth  (Greek,  abideth)  In  him  ?"  Our  super- 
fluities should  yield  to  the  necessities:  our  comforts,  and 
even  our  necessaries  In  some  measure,  should  yield 
to  the  extreme  wants  of  our  brethren.  "Faith  gives 
Christ  to  me;  love  flowing  from  faith  gives  me  to  my 
neighbour."  18.  When  the  venerable  John  could  no  longer 
walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  Church,  but  was  borne  thither 
by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  address 
to  the  Church;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  command- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  Christ  Himself,  as  com- 
prising all  the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the 
new  covenant,  "My  little  children,  love  one  another." 
Whsa  the  brethren  present,  wearied  of  hearing  the  same 
thing  so  often,  asked  why  he  always  re  pea  tod  the  same 
thing,  he  replied,  "Because  it  is  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  and  If  this  one  thing  be  attained  it  is  enough." 
[JBBOMK.]  18.  in  word — Greek,  "with  word  .  .  .  with 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth."  19.  hereby—  Greek, 
"herein;"  In  our  loving  in  deed  and  in  truth  (v.  18).  we 
know— The  oldest  MSS.  have  "  we  shall  know,"  viz.,  if  we 
fulfil  the  command  (v.  18).  of  the  truth— that  we  are  real 
disciples  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  truth,  as  It  is  In  Jesus : 
begotten  of  God  with  the  word  of  truth.  Having  herein 
She  truth  radically,  we  shall  be  sure  not  to  love  merely  in 
lyord  and  tongue  (v.  18).  assure — lit,,  persuade,  viz.,  so  as  to 
©ease  to  coaderan  us ;  satisfy  the  question!  ngs  and  doubts 
of  our  consciences  as  to  whether  we  be  accepted  be/ore  God 
or  not  (cf.  Matthew  28. 14 ;  Acts  12.  20,  "  Having  made  Blas- 
tus  their  friend,"  lit.,  "  persuaded  ").  The  "  heart,"  as  the 
seat  of  the  feelings,  Is  our  inward  judge ;  the  conscience, 
us  the  witness,  acts  either  as  our  Justifying  advocate,  or 
our  condemning  accuser,  before  God  even  now.  John  8. 
8,  has  "conscience,"  hut  the  passage  is  omitted  in  most 
old  MSS.  John  nowhere  else  uses  the  term  conscience. 
Peter  and  Paul  alone  use  it.  before  him — as  in  the  sight 
of  Him,  the  omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts.  Assurance  Is 
designed  to  be  the  ordinary  experience  and  privilege  of 
the  believer.  40.  Luther  and  Benoel  take  this  verse  as 
consoling  the  believer  whom  his  heart  condemns;  and 
who,  therefore,  like  Peter,  appeals  from  conscience  to 
Him  who  is  greater  than  conscience,  "Lord,  thou  knottiest 
all  things:  thou  kuowest  that  I  love  thee."  Peter's  con- 
science, though  condemning  him  of  his  sin  in  denying 
the  Lord,  assured  him  of  his  love;  but  fearing  the  possi- 
bility, owing  to  his  past  fall,  of  deceiving  himself,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  all-knowing  God  :  so  Paul,  1  Corinthians  4.  3, 
4.  So  if  we  be  believers,  even  if  our  lieart  condemn  us  of  sin 
in  general,  yet  having  the  one  sign  of  sonship,  love,  we 
may  still  assure  our  hearts  (some  oldest  MSS.  read  heart,  v. 
19,  as  well  as  v.  20),  as  knowing  th-at  God  is  greater  than  our 
heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.  But  thus  the  same  Greek  is 
teramslated  "  because  "  in  the  beginning,  and  "(we  know) 
that "  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  if  the  verse  were 
consolatory,  It  probably  would  have  been,  "  Because  even 
If  our  heart  condemn  us,"  Ac.  Therefore  translate,  "  Be- 
osMM  (rendering  the  reason  why  it  has  been  stated  in  v. 
It  to  be  so  important  to  'assure  our  hearts  before  Him') 
H  our  heart  condemn  (Greek,  'know  [aught]  against  us:' 
&aa  werlng  by  contrast  to  '  we  shall  know  that  we  are  of 


the  truth  ')  us  (It  Is)  because  God  Is  greater  than  our  heevn 
and  knoweth  all  things."  If  our  heart  Judges  us  unfayour 
ably,  we  may  be  sure  that  He,  knowing  more  than  our 
heart  knows.  Judges  us  more  unfavourably  still.  [Autosd/ 
a  similar  ellipsis  ("It  Is")  occurs  1  Corinthians  14.27;  3 
Corinthians  1.  6;  8.  23.    The  condemning  testimony  of  out 
conscience  Is  not  alone,  but  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  ol 
Him  who  Is  greater  and  knoweth  all  things.    Our  hypoc- 
risy in  loving  by  word  and  tongue,  not  in  deed  and  truth, 
does  not  escape  even  our  conscience,  though  weak  and 
knowing  but  little,  how  much  less  God  who  knows  all 
things !    Still  the  consolatory  view  may  be  the  right  one. 
For  the  Greek  for  "  we  shall  assure  our  hearts  "  (see  Note, 
v.  19),  Is  gain  over,  persuade  so  as  to  be  stilled,  implying 
that  there  was  a  previous  state  of  self-condemnation  by  the 
heart  (v.  20),  which,  however,  is  got  over  by  the  consolatory 
thought, "  God  is  greater  than  my  lieart "  which  condemns 
me,  and  "  knows  all  things  "  (Greek  ginoskei,  "  knows,"  not 
kataginoskei,  "condemns"),  and  therefore  knows  my  love 
and  desire  to  serve  Him,  and  knows  my  frame  so  as  to 
pity  my  weakness  of  faith.    This  gaining  over  of  the  heart 
to  peace  Is  not  so  advanced  a  stage  as  the  having  confi- 
dence towards  God  which  flows  from  a  /leart  condemning 
us  not.    The  first  "  because  "  thus  applies  to  the  two  alter- 
nate cases,  v.  20,  21  (giving  the  ground  of  saying,   that 
having  love  we  shall  gain  over,  or  assure  our  minds  before  Him, 
v.  19);  the  second  "because"  applies  to  the  first  alternate 
alone,  viz.,  if  our  heart  condemn  us.    When  he  reaches  the 
second  alternate,  v.  21,  he  states  it  independently  of  the 
former  "  because"  which  had  connected  It  with  v,  19,  in- 
asmuch as  confidence  toward  God  is  a  farther  stage  than 
persuading  our  hearts,  though  always  preceded  by  it.    'M. 
Beloved — There  is  no  But  contrasting  the  two  cases,  v. 
20,  21,  because  "Beloved"  sufficiently  marks  the  transi- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  brethren  walking  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  love  (v.  18).    The  two  results  of  our  being  able  to 
"aseure  our  hearts  before  Him  "  (v.  19),  and  of  "  our  heart 
condemning  us  not"  (of  insincerity  as  to  the  truth  In  gen- 
eral, and  as  to  love  in  particular)  are,  (I.)  confidence  to- 
ward God;  (2.)  a  sure  answer  to  our  prayers.    John  does 
not  mean  that  all  whose  heart  does  not,  condemn  them, 
are  therefore  safe  before  God ;  for  some  have  their  con- 
science seured,  others  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  It  is 
not  only  sincerity,  but  sincerity  in  the  truth  which  can  save 
men.    Christians  are  those  meant  here:  knowiug  Christ'i 
precepts  and  testing  themselves  by  them.     *M.   w»  re- 
ceive— as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  His  promise.    Be- 
lievers, as  such,  ask   only  what  is  in   accordance  with 
God's  will;  or  if  they  ask  what  God  wills  not,  they  bow 
their  will  to  God's  will,  and  so  God  grants  them  either 
their  request,  or  something  better   than  It.     because  we 
keep  his  commandments— Cf.  Psalm  66.  18;   34.  15;   145. 
18,  19.     Not  as  though  our  merits  earned  a  hearing  for  our 
prayers,   but  when   we  are  believers  in  Christ,  all  our 
works  of  faith  being  the  fruit  of  His  Spirit  in  us,  are 
"  plea-sing  in   God's   sight;"    and  our  prayers  being  the 
voice  of  the  same  Spirit  of  God  in  us,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily are  answered  by  Him.    «3.  Humming  up  of  God's 
commandments  under  the  Gospel  dispensation   in  one 
commandment,     thin  Is  hlg  commandment— singular ' 
for  faith  and  toueare  not  separate  commandments,  but  are 
lndissolubly  united.    We  cannot  truly  love  one  another 
without  faith  in  Christ,  nor  can  we  truly  believe  in  Him 
without  love,    believe — once  for  all ;  Greek  aorist.    on  the 
name  of  his  Son — on  all  that   is  revealed  in  the  Gospel 
concerning  Him,  and  on  Himself  in  respect  to  His  person, 
offices,  and  atoning  work,    us  he — as  Jesus  gave  us  com' 
mandment.    »*.  dwelleth  In  him— The  believer  d well- 
eth In  Christ,    and  he  In   him— Christ  In  the  believer. 
Reciprocity.    "Thus  he  returns  to  the  great  key-note  of 
the  Epistle,  abide  in  Him,  with  which   the  former  part 
concluded"  (ch.  2.  28).     hereby— "  herein   we  (believers; 
know  that  He  abideth  In  us,  viz.,  from  (the  presence  In  w 
of)  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us."    Thus  he  prepare* 
by  the  mention  of  the  true  Spirit,  for  the  transition  to  tA« 
false  "■pint,"  ch.  4.  1-6;  after  which  he  return*  aga*« 
to  the  subject  of  love. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
V ^r.  1-21.    Trits  (if  False  Prophjsts,  Love,  the  Test 

■>F    BlKTH     KKOM     UoD,    AND    THE     NECESSARY    FRUIT    OF 

Ksowinn  His  Ukeat  Love  in  Christ  to  us.  1.  B*- 
laTod— The  afl*-«:ilonate  address  wherewith  he  calls  their 
attention,  as  to  an  Important  subject,  every  spirit — 
which  presents  Itself  In  the  person  of  a  prophet.  The 
Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error,  speak  by  men's 
spirits  as  their  organs.  There  is  but  one  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  one  spirit  of  Antichrist,  try— by  the  tests  (t\  2,  3). 
All  believers  are  to  do  so :  not  merely  ecclesiastics.  Even 
an  angel's  message  should  be  tested  by  the  word  of  God: 
much  more  men's  teachings,  however  holy  the  teachers 
may  seem,  because,  &c— the  reason  why  we  must  "  try," 
or  test  the  spirits,  many  false  prophets— Not  "  prophets" 
In  the  sense  "  foretellers,"  but  organs  of  the  spirit  that  in- 
spires them,  teaching  accordingly  either  truth  or  error: 
"many  Antichrists."  are  gone  out — as  If  from  God. 
Into  the  -world— said  alike  of  good  and  bad  prophets  (2 
John  7).  The  world  is  easily  seduced  (v.  4,  5).  a.  "Here- 
in." know  .  .  .  the  Spirit  of  God— whether  he  be,  or 
not,  in  those  teachers  professing  to  be  moved  by  Him. 
Every  spirit — i.  e..  Every  teacher  claiming  Inspiration  by 
thi  Holy  Spirit,  confesseth— the  truth  Is  taken  for 
granted  as  established.  Man  Is  required  to  con/ess  it,  (.  e., 
in  his  teaching  to  profess  It  openly.  Jesus  Christ  Is 
come  In  the  flesh— a  twofold  truth  confessed,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  and  that  He  is  come  (the  Oreek  perfect  Im- 
plies not  a  mere  past  historical  fact,  as  the  aorlst  would, 
but  also  the  present  continuance  of  the  fact  and  Its  blessed 
effects)  in  the  flesh  ("clothed  with  flesh:"  not  with  a  mere 
seeming  humanity,  as  the  Docetee  afterwards  taught:  He 
therefore  was,  previously,  something  far  above  flesh). 
His  flesh  Implies  His  death  for  us,  for  only  by  assuming 
flesh  could  He  die  (for  as  God  He  conld  not),  Hebrews  2.  9, 
10, 14, 16;  and  His  death  implies  His  love  for  us  (John  15. 
13).  To  deny  the  reality  of  His  flesh  Is  to  deny  His  love, 
and  so  cast  away  the  root  which  produces  all  true  love  on 
the  believer's  part  (v.  9-11, 19).  Rome,  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  denies 
Christ's  proper  humanity.  3.  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  Is  come  In  the  flesti— Ip.enjeus  (8.  8),  Lucifer, 
Obigbn,  on  Matthew  25.  14,  and  Vulgate  read,  "Every 
spirit  which  destroys  (sets  aside,  or  does  away  with)  Jesus 
(Christ)."  Ctprian  and  Polycakp  support  English  Fer- 
Hon  text.  The  oldest  extant  MSS.,  which  are,  however, 
centuries  after  Polycabp,  read,  "  Every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth not  (<.  e.,  refuses  to  confess)  Jesus"  (in  His  person, 
and  all  His  offices  and  divinity),  omitting  "  Is  come  In  the 
flesh."  ye  have  heard— from  your  Christian  teachers. 
alreiuly  Is  It  In  the  world— in  the  person  of  the  false 
prophets  (v.  1).  4.  Ye — Emphatical :  Ye  who  confess  Jesus : 
In  contrast  to  "them,"  the  false  teachers,  overcome 
them  —  (ch.  5.  4,  5)  —  Instead  of  being  "overcome  and 
brought  into  (spiritual)  bondage"  by  them  (2  Peter  2. 19). 
John  10.  8,  5,  "The  sheep  did  not  hear  them:"  "A  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him:  for  they 
know  not  the  voice  of  strangers."  he  that  Is  In  you — 
(tod,  of  whom  ye  are.  he  that  I*  in  the  world — the 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  the  Devil,  "the  prince  of  this  world." 
5.  of  the  world — they  derive  their  spirit  and  teaching 
from  the  world,  "  unregenerate  human  nature,  ruled  over 
and  possessed  by  Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world."  [Al- 
roRD.]  speak  .  .  .  of  the  world — they  draw  the  matter 
of  their  conversation  from  the  life,  opinions  and  feelings 
-■>f  the  world,  the  world  heareth  them — (John  15.  18,  19,) 
The  world  loves  its  own.  6.  We — True  teachers  of  Christ :  In 
contrast  to  them,  are  of  God— and  therefore  speak  of 
Ood:  In  contrast  to  "speak  they  of  the  world,"  v.  5. 
knaweth  God— as  his  Father,  being  a  child  "of  Ood"  (ch. 
L  18,  14).  heareth  us— Cf.  John  18.  37,  "Every  one  that  Is 
of  the  truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hereby — (v.  2-6) — By 
their  confessing,  or  not  confessing,  Jesus;  by  the  kind  of 
reception  given  them  respectively  by  those  who  know 
Goo,  and  by  those  who  are  of  the  world  and  not  of  God. 
spirit  of  truth— ine  Spirit  which  comes  from  God  and 
•«*/<>- ««  trull*.,  spirit  of  error — the  spirit  which  comes  from 
&S4 


Satan  and  seduces  Into  error.  7.  Resumption  of  the  mala 
theme  (ch.  2.  29).  Love,  the  sum  of  righteousness,  is  the 
test  of  our  being  born  of  Ood.  Love  flows  from  a  sens* 
of  God's  love  to  us:  cf.  v.  9  with  ch.  3.  16,  which  v.  8  re- 
sumes; and  v.  13  with  ch.  3.  24,  which  similarly  v.  18  re- 
sumes. At  the  same  time,  v.  7-21  is  connected  with  the 
immediately  preceding  context,  v.  2  setting  forth  Christ's 
incarnation,  the  great  proof  of  God's  love  (v.  10).  Beloved — 
an  address  appropriate  to  his  subject,  "love."  love — all 
love  Is  from  Ood  as  Its  fountain:  especially  that  embodi- 
ment of  love,  God  manifest  In  the  flesh.  The  Father  also  la 
love  (v.  8).  The  Holy  Ghost  sheds  love  as  its  brat  fruit  abroad 
In  the  heart,  knoweth  God— spiritually,  experimentally 
and  habitually.  8.  knoweth  not — Oreek  aorlst:  not 
only  knoweth  not  now,  but  never  hnetv,  has  not  once  for  aU 
known  God.  God  Is  love— There  is  no  Oreek  article  to 
love,  but  to  Ood  ;  therefore  we  cannot  translate.  Love  is  Ood, 
God  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  love  :  not  merely 
is  loving,  for  then  John's  argument  would  not  stand;  for 
the  conclusion  from  the  premises  then  would  be  this,  TMt 
man  is  not  loving :  Ood  is  loving ;  therefore  he  knoweth  not 
Ood  in  so  far  as  God  is  loving;  still  he  might  know 
Him  In  His  other  attributes.  But  when  we  take  love  as 
God's  essence,  the  argument  is  sound :  This  man  doth  net 
love,  and  therefore  knows  not  love:  God  is  essentially  love, 
therefore  he  knows  not  God.  9.  toward  us—  Oreek,  "In  out 
case."  sent — Oreek,  "haih  sent."  Into  the  world — A 
proof  against  Soclnians,  that  the  Son  existed  before  He 
was  "sent  Into  the  world."  Otherwise,  too,  He  could  no! 
have  been  our  life  (v.  9),  our  " propitiation"  (v.  10),  or  out 
"Saviour"  (v.  14).  It  Is  the  grand  proof  of  God's  love,  Hit 
having  sent  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him,  who  Is  the  Life,  and  who  has  redeemed  our  forfeited 
life;  and  It  Is  also  the  grand  motive  to  our  mutual  love. 
10.  Herein  la  love — love  In  the  abstract ;  Love,  In  its 
highest  Ideal,  Is  herein.  The  love  was  all  on  God's  si  da 
none  on  ours,  not  that  we  loved  God — though  so  alto- 
gether worthy  of  love,  he  loi  ed  us— though  so  altogether 
unworthy  of  love.  The  Oreek  aorist  expresses,  Not  that 
we  did  any  act  of  love  at  any  time  to  God,  but  that  He  did 
the  act  of  love  to  us  in  sending  Christ.  11.  God's  love  te 
us  is  the  grand  motive  for  our  love  to  one  another  (ch.  1 
16).  If— as  we  all  admit  as  a  fact,  we  .  .  .  also — as  being 
born  of  Ood,  and  therefore  resembling  our  Father  who  la 
love.  In  proportion  as  we  appreciate  God's  love  to  us, 
we  love  Him  and  also  the  brethren,  the  children  (by  re- 
generation) of  the  same  God,  the  representatives  of 
the  unseen  God.  13.  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at 
any  time,  hath  appointed  His  children  as  the  visible 
recipients  of  our  outward  kindness  which  flows  from 
love  to  Himself,  "  whom  not  having  seen,  we  love,"  of. 
note,  v.  11,  19,  20.  Thus  v.  12  explains  why,  instead  (in 
v.  11)  of  saying,  "If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love 
God,"  he  said,  "We  ought  also  to  love  one  ancther."  If 
we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  In  us — for  God  la 
love  ;  and  It  must  have  been  from  Him  dwelling  in  us  that 
we  drew  the  real  love  we  bear  to  the  brethren  (v.  8,  16). 
John  discusses  this,  v.  13-16.  his  love — rather,  "the  love 
of  (i.  e.,  to)  Him"  (ch.  2.  6),  evinced  by  our  love  to  His 
representatives,  our  brethren.  Is  perfected  In  us— Joha 
discusses  this,  v.  17-19.  Cf.  ch.  2.  5,  "  Is  perfected,"  i.  e„  at- 
tains its  proper  maturity.  13.  "  Herein."  The  tokea 
vouchsafed  to  us  of  viod's  dwelling  (Greek,  "  abide")  in  as, 
though  we  see  Him  not.  Is  this,  that  He  hath  given  us  "  of 
His  Spirit"  (ch.  3.  24).  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there 
God  Is.  One  Spirit  dwells  in  the  Church:  each  believei 
reoeives  a  measure  "of"  that  Spirit  in  the  proportion 
God  thinks  fit.  Love  is  His  first  fruit  (Galatians  5. 22).  la 
Jesus  alone  the  Spirit  dwelt  without  measure  (John  3.84), 
141.  And  we— Primarily,  we  apostles,  Christ's  appointed 
eye-witnesses  to  testify  to  the  facts  concerning  HI  m.  The 
Internal  evidence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  (v.  13)  Is  corrob' 
orated  by  the  external  evidence  of  the  eye-witnesses  U 
the  fact  of  the  Father  having  "sent  His  Son  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world."  seen—  Q*-eek,  "contemplated  "  "at- 
tentively beheld"  (Note,  ch.  1. 1).  sent—  Oreek,  "  hath  sent:" 
not  an  entirely  past  fact  (aorist),  but  one  of  whloh  the  ef- 
fects continue  (perfect).     15.  shall   confess— once  for  all 
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to  the  Greek  aorlst  means,    that  Jesus  U  the  Son  of  God 

—and  therefore  "the  Saviour  of  the  world"  (v.  14).  16. 
And  w« — John  and  his  readers  (not  as  v.  14,  the  apostles 
only),  known  and  believed— True  faith,  according  to 
John,  Is  a  faith  of  knowledge  and  experience:  true  know- 
.erijre  Is  a  knowledge  of  faith.  [Luecxe.]  to  us—  Greek, 
"In  our  case"  (Note,  v.  9).  dwelleth—  Greek,  "abldeth." 
Ct  with  this  verse,  v.  7.  IT,  18.  (Cf.  ch.  8. 10-21.)  our 
love— rather  as  the  Greek,  "love  (in  the  abstract,  the 
principle  of  iove  [AlfobD])  Is  made  perfect  (In  its  rela- 
tions) with  us."  Love  dwelling  In  us  advances  to  Us  con- 
summation "with  us,"  i.  e„  as  It  is  concerned  with  us:  so 
Greek,  Luke  1.  58,  "Showed  mercy  upon  (tit.,  wUh)  her:" 
3  John  2,  "  the  truth  shall  be  with  us  for  ever."  boldness 
— "  confidence:"  the  same  Greek  as  ch.  3.  21,  to  which  this 
passage  Is  parallel.  The  opposite  to  "fear,"  v.  18.  Herein 
Is  our  love  perfected,  viz.,  in  God  dwelling  in  us,  and  our 
dwelling  in  God  (v.  16),  Involving  as  Its  result  "that  we  can 
have  confidence  (or  boldness)  In  the  day  of  judgment"  (so 
terrible  to  all  other  men,  Acts  24.  25;  Romans  2. 16).  be- 
oniue,  Ac— The  ground  of  our  "confidence"  Is,  "because 
even  as  He  (Christ)  Is,  we  also  are  in  this  world"  (and  He 
will  not,  in  that  day,  condemn  those  who  are  like  Him- 
self), i.  e.,  we  are  righteous  as  He  Is  righteous,  especially 
In  respect  to  that  whioh  la  the  sum  of  righteousness,  love 
(ch.  3. 14).  Christ  is  righteous,  and  love  Itself,  in  heaven: 
so  are  we,  His  members,  who  are  still  "in  this  world." 
Our  oneness  with  Him  even  now  In  His  exalted  position 
above  (Epheslans  2.  6),  so  that  all  that  belongs  to  Him  of 
righteousness,  Ac,  belongs  to  us  also  by  perfect  imputa- 
tion and  progressive  Impartation,  is  the  ground  of  our 
love  being  perfected  so  that  we  eon  have  confidence  in  the  day 
<4  Judgment.  We  are  in,  not  of,  this  world.  18.  Fear  has 
no  place  In  love.  Bold  confidence  (v.  17),  based  on  love,  can- 
not coexist  with  fear.  Love,  which,  when  perfected,  gives 
bold  confidence,  easts  out  fear  (cf.  Hebrews  2. 14,  15).  The 
design  of  Christ's  propitiatory  death  was  to  deliver  from 
this  bondage  of  fear,  but— "nay."  [Alfobd.]  fear  hath 
torment—  Greek,  punishment.  Fear  is  always  revolving 
in  the  mind  the  punishment  deserved.  [Estius.]  Fear, 
by  anticipating  punishment  [through  consciousness  of 
ieserving  it],  has  it  even  now,  i.e.,  the  foretaste  of  it. 
Perfect  love  Is  Incompatible  with  such  a  self-punlshlng 
fear.  Godly  fear  of  offending  God  is  quite  distinct  from 
slavish  fear  of  consciously-deserved  punishment.  The 
latter  fear  is  natural  to  hb  till  until  love  casts  It  out.  "Men's 
states  vary:  one  Is  without  fear  and  love;  another,  with 
fear  without  love ;  another,  with  fear  and  love ;  another, 
without  fear  with  love."  [Bengel.]  19«  him— Omitted 
In  the  oldest  MS8.  Translate,  "We  (emphatlcal:  we  on 
our  part)  love  (in  general:  love  alike  Him,  and  the  breth- 
ren, and  our  fellow-men),  because  He  (emphatlcal:  an- 
swering to  "we;"  because  it  wot  He  who)  first  loved  us  in 
sending  His  Son  (Greek  aorlst  of  a  definite  act  at  a  point 
of  time).  He  was  the  first  to  love  us:  this  thought  ought 
to  create  In  us  love  casting  out  fear  (v.  18).  90.  loveth  not 
.  .  .  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen— It  Is  easier  for  us,  influ- 
enced as  we  are  here  by  sense,  to  direct  love  towards  one 
within  the  range  of  our  senses  than  towards  One  unseen, 
appreciable  only  by  faith.  "  Nature  is  prior  to  grace ;  and 
we  by  nature  love  things  seen,  before  we  love  things  un- 
seen." [Estius.]  The  eyes  are  our  leaders  in  love.  "See- 
ing Is  an  Incentive  to  love."  [aScUMENius.]  If  we  do 
not  love  the  brethren,  the  visible  representatives  of  God, 
how  can  we  love  God,  the  Invisible  One,  whose  children 
they  are  t  The  true  ideal  of  man,  lost  in  Adam,  is  realized 
in  Christ,  In  whom  God  Is  revealed  as  He  is,  and  man  as 
he  ought  to  be.  Thus,  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  learn  to  love 
both  the  true  God,  and  the  true  man,  and  so  to  love  the 
brethren  as  bearing  His  image,  hath  seen— and  contin- 
ually sees.  91.  Besides  the  argument  (v.  20)  from  the 
common  feeling  of  men,  he  here  adds  a  stronger  one  from 
9od's  express  commandment  (Matthew  22.  39).  He  who 
wea,  will  do  What  the  object  of  his  love  wishes,  he  -who 
voireth  God — he  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  by  God  as 
f*v,Tia,  Hinm. 
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Ver.  1-21.  Who  akk  tju  Bketheek  Kspeoialjlt  vo  his 
Loved  (oh.  4.  21);  Obedience,  the  Test  or  Love,  Easi 
through  Faith,  which  overcomes  the  Wobld.  Lam 
Portion  of  the  Epistle.  The  Spirit's  Witness  to  the 
Believer's  Spiritual  Life.  Truths  Repeated  at  thb 
Close:  Farewell  Warning.  1.  Reason  why  our 
"brother"  (ch.  4.  21)  Is  entitled  to  such  love,  viz.,  because 
he  Is  "born  (begotten)  of  God  :"  so  that  if  we  want  to  shew 
our  love  to  God,  we  must  show  It  to  God's  visible  repre- 
sentative. Whosoever — Greek,  "  Every  one  that."  He 
could  not  be  our  "Jesus"  (God-Saviour)  unless  He  were 
"the  Christ;"  for  He  could  not  reveal  the  way  of  salvation, 
except  He  were  a.  prophet:  He  could  not  work  out  that  sal- 
vation, except  He  were  a  priest:  He  could  not  confer  that 
salvation  upon  us,  except  He  were  a  king :  He  could  not 
be  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  except  He  were  the  Christ. 
[Pearson  on  the  Creed.]  born— translate,  "  begotten,"  as 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  the  Greek  being  the  same. 
Christ  is  the  "only-begotten  Son"  by  generation ;  we  be- 
come begotten  sons  of  God  by  regeneration  and  adoption. 
every  one  that  loveth  hint  that  begat — sincerely,  not 
In  mere  profession  (ch.  4.  20).  loveth  him  also  that  Is  be- 
gotten of  him— viz.,  "his  brethren"  (ch.  4.  21).  9.  By- 
Greek,  "In  this."  As  our  love  to  the  brethren  Is  the  sign 
and  test  of  our  love  to  God,  so  (John  here  says)  our  love  to 
God  (tested  by  our  "keeping  his  commandments")  Is, 
conversely,  the  ground  and  only  true  basis  of  love  to  our 
brother,  we  know- John  means  here,  not  the  outward 
criteria  of  genuine  brotherly  love,  but  the  inward  spiritual 
criteria  of  It,  consciousness  of  love  to  God  manifested  In  a 
hearty  keeping  of  His  commandments.  When  we  have 
this  inwardly  and  outwardly  confirmed  love  to  God,  we 
can  know  assuredly  that  we  truly  love  the  children  of  God, 
"  Love  to  one's  brother  Is  prior,  according  to  the  order  of 
nature  (Note,  ch.  4.  20);  love  to  God  is  so,  according  to 
the  order  of  grace  (ch.  5.  2).  At  one  time  the  former  Is 
more  immediately  known,  at  another  time  the  latter,  ac- 
cording as  the  mind  Is  more  engaged  In  human  relations 
or  in  what  concerns  the  Divine  honour."  [Esttus.]  John 
shows  what  true  love  Is,  viz.,  that  which  is  referred  to  God 
as  its  first  object.  As  previously  John  urged  the  effect,  so 
now  he  urges  the  cause.  For  he  wishes  mutual  love  to  be 
so  cultivated  among  us,  as  that  God  should  always  be 
placed  first.  [Calvin.]  3.  this  is— the  love  of  God  con- 
sists in  this,  not  grievous— as  so  many  think  them.  It 
is  "the  way  of  the  transgressor"  that  "is  hard."  What 
makes  them  to  the  regenerate  "not  grievous,"  is  faith 
which  "overcometh  the  world"  (v.  4):  in  proportion  as 
faith  is  strong,  the  grlevousness  of  God's  commandments 
to  the  rebellious  flesh  to  overcome.  The  reason  why  be- 
lievers feel  any  degree  of  irksomeness  In  God's  com- 
mandments Is,  they  do  not  realise  fully  by  faith  the 
privileges  of  their  spiritual  life.  4.  For— (Note,  v.  S. 
The  reason  why  "  His  commandments  are  not  grievous.' 
Though  there  is  a  conflict  in  keeping  them,  the  Issue  foi 
the  whole  body  of  the  regenerate  is  victory  over  every 
opposing  Influence;  meanwhile  thereto  a  present  Joy  te 
eaoh  believer  In  keeping  them  which  makes  them  "not 
grievous."  whatsoever—  Greek,  "all  that  is  begotten  of 
God."  The  neuter  expresses  the  universal  whole,  or  aggre- 
gate of  Che  regenerate,  regarded  as  one  collective  body 
John  8.  0 ;  6.  87,  89,  *  where  Bengel  remarks,  that  in 
jesus'  discourses,  what  the  Father  has  gives  Him  Is 
called,  In  the  singular  number  and  neuter  gender,  aii 
whatsoever ;  those  who  come  to  the  Son  are  described  In 
the  masculine  gender  and  plural  number,  they  alt,  or  sin- 
gular, every  one.  The  Father  has  given,  as  It  were,  ths 
whole  mass  to  the  Son,  that  all  whom  He  gave  may  be 
one  whole:  that  universal  whole  the  Son  singly  evolves, 
in  the  execution  of  the  Divine  plan.'  overcometh — habit- 
ually, the  -world — all  that  is  opposed  to  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God,  or  draws  us  off  from  God,  in  this 
world,  Including  our  corrupt  flesh,  on  which  the  world'6 
blandishments  or  threats  act,  as  also  including  Satan,  tht 
prince  cf  this  world,     tills  is  the  viclory  that  i 
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— Greek  aorlst:  "...  that  hath  (already)  overcome  the 
world:"  the  victory  (where  faith  is)  hereby  Is  implied  as 
baring  been  already  obtained  (ch.  2. 13;  4.4).  5.  Who — 
"  Who"  else  "  bat  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God*— '  the  Christ"  (v.  l)f  Confirming,  by  a  triumphant 
question  defying  all  contradiction,  as  an  undeniable  fact, 
v.  4,  that  the  victory  which  overcomes  the  world  is  faith. 
For  it  is  by  believing  that  we  are  made  one  with  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God,  so  that  we  partake  of  His  victory  over  the  world, 
and  have  dwelling  in  us  One  greater  than  he  who  is  in 
the  world  (ch.  4.  4).  "Survey  the  whole  world,  and  show 
me  even  one  of  whom  it  can  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
he  overcomes  the  world,  who  is  not  a  Christian,  and  en- 
dowed with  this  faith."  [Episcopius  in  Alford.]  6. 
Tlii* — The  Person  mentioned  in  v.  5.  This  Jesus,  he  that 
ecmc  by  water  and  blood — "by  water,"  when  His  min- 
istry was  inaugurated  by  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and  He 
received  the  Father's  testimony  to  His  Messiahship  and 
Divine  Sonship.  Cf.  v.  5,  "  Believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
*f  God,"  with  John  1.33,34,  "The  Spirit  remaining  on 
Him  ...  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God;"  and  v.  8,  below,  "There  are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood."  Cor- 
responding to  this  is  the  baptism  of  water  and  the  Spirit 
which  He  has  instituted  as  a  standing  seal  and  mean  of 
initiatory  Incorporation  with  Him.  and  blood — He  came 
by  "  the  blood  of  His  cross"  (so  "  by"  is  used,  Hebrews  9. 
12:  "By,"  i.  e.,  with,  "His  own  blood  He  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place"):  a  fact  seen  and  so  solemnly  wit- 
nessed to  by  John.  "These  two  past  facts  in  the  Lord's 
life  are  this  abiding  testimony  to  us,  by  virtue  of  the  per- 
manent application  to  us  of  their  cleansing  and  atoning 
power."  Jeans  Christ — Not  a  mere  appellation,  but  a 
solemn  assertion  of  the  Lord's  Person  and  Messiahship. 
not  by—  Greek,  "  not  in  the  water  only,  but  in  ttie  water 
and  in  (so  oldest  MSS.  add)  the  blood."  As  "  by"  implies 
the  mean  through,  or  with,  which  He  came:  so  "in,"  the 
element  in  which  He  came.  "  The"  implies  that  the  water 
and  the  blood  were  sacred  and  well-known  symbols. 
John  Baptist  came  only  baptizing  with  water,  and  there- 
fore was  not  the  Messiah.  Jesus  came  first  to  undergo 
Himself  the  double  baptism  of  water  and  blood,  and  then 
to  baptize  us  with  the  Spirit-cleansing,  of  which  water  is 
the  sacramental  seal,  and  with  His  atoning  blood,  the 
efficacy  of  which,  once-for-all  shed,  is  perpetual  in  the 
Church ;  and  therefore  Is  the  Messiah.  It  was  His  shed 
blood  which  first  gave  water-baptism  its  spiritual  signifi- 
oaucy.  We  are  baptized  into  His  death:  the  grand  point 
of  union  between  us  and  Him,  and,  through  Him,  be- 
tween us  and  God.  It  U  the  Spirit,  &c. — the  Holy  Spirit 
is  an  additional  witness  (cf.  v.  7),  besides  the  water  and 
the  blood,  to  Jesus'  Sonship  and  Messiahship.  The  Spirit 
attested  these  truths  at  Jesus'  baptism  by  descending  on 
Him,  and  throughout  His  ministry  by  enabling  Him  to 
speak  and  do  what  man  never  before  or  since  has  spoken 
or  done;  and  "  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness"  of 
Christ,  now  permanently  in  the  Church:  both  In  the  in- 
spired New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
believers,  and  in  the  spiritual  reception  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  became  the  Spirit.  U  truth — It  is 
His  essential  truth  which  gives  His  witness  such  infalli- 
ble authority.  7.  three — two  or  three  witnesses  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  constitute  adequate  testimony.  The 
only  Greek  MSS.  in  any  form  which  support  the  words, 
M  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  three  are  one;  and  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  In  earth,"  are  the  Montfortlanus  of  Dublin, 
copied  evidently  from  the  modern  Latin  Vulgate;  the 
Ravianus,  copied  from  the  Compluteuslau  Polyglot ;  a  MS. 
at  Naples,  with  the  words  added  in  the  margin  by  a  re- 
cent hand;  Ottoboniauus,  298,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Greek  of  which  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  accompany- 
ing Latin.  All  the  old  versions  omit  the  words.  The  old- 
est MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  omit  them:  the  earliest  Vulgate 
MS.  which  has  them  being  Wizanburgensts,  99,  of  the 
eighth  century.  A  scholium  quoted  In  Matthsi,  shows 
Uiat  the  words  did  not  arise  from  fraud ;  for  In  the  words 
t»  All  Greek  MSS..  k  there  are  three  that  bear  record,"  as 
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the  Scholiast  notices,  the  word  "three"  Is  masculine,  be- 
cause the  three  things  (the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood, 
are  symbols  of  the  Trinity.  To  this  Cyprian,  19C,  also 
refers,  "Of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  It  is  written. 
'And  these  three  are  one'  (a  unity)."  There  must  t* 
some  mystical  truth  implied  In  using  "three"  (Greek) 
In  the  masculine,  though  the  antecedents,  "Spirit,  water, 
and  blood,"  are  neuter.  That  the  Trinity  was  t>* 
truth  meant  is  a  natural  Inference,  the  triad  «Deci 
fled  pointing  to  a  still  Higher  Trinity;  as  is  plalr. 
also  from  v.  9,  "the  witness  of  God,"  referring  to  th< 
Trinity  alluded  to  in  the  Spirit,  water  and  blood.  It 
was  therefore  first  written  as  a  marginal  comment  tc 
complete  the  sense  of  the  text,  and  then,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  eighth  century,  was  introduced  into  the  text 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  testimony,  however,  could 
only  be  borne  on  earth  to  men,  not  in  heaven.  The 
marginal  comment,  therefore,  that  inserted  "in  heav- 
en," was  inappropriate.  It  is  on  earth  that  the  con- 
text evidently  reqaires  the  witness  of  the  three,  tht 
Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  to  be  borne:  mysticall} 
setting  forth  the  Divine  triune  witnesses,  the  Father 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Son.  Litecke  notices  as  Interna 
evidence  against  the  words,  John  never  uses  "the  Father* 
and  "  the  Word"  as  correlates,  but,  like  other  New  Testa 
merit  writers,  associates  "the  Son"  with  "the  Father,' 
and  always  refers  "  the  Word"  to  "  God"  as  its  correlate 
not  "  the  Father."  Vioilitjs,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  oeu 
tury,  is  the  first  who  quotes  the  disputed  words  as  in  th 
text;  but  no  Greek  MS.  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  ises- 
taut  with  them.  The  term  "Trinity"  occurs  first  ir  Jom 
third  century  in  Tektullian,  adversus  Praxean,  8  8. 
agree  in  one — "tend  unto  one  result;"  their  agreeing 
testimony  to  Jesus'  Sonship  and  Messiahship  they  glva  by 
the  sacramental  grace  in  the  water  of  baptism,  rs.ee'.  fed 
by  the  penitent  believer,  by  the  atoning  efficacy  of  Hii 
blood,  and  by  the  internal  witness  of  His  Spirit  (v.  10):  an- 
swering to  the  testimony  given  to  Jesus'  Sonship  and 
Messiahship  by  His  baptism,  His  crucifixion,  and  the 
Spirit's  manifestations  in  Him  (Note,  v.  6).  It  was  by  HU 
coming  by  water  (i.  e..  His  baptism  in  Jordan)  that  Jesm 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  in  office,  and  revealed  Hlmseli 
as  Messiah;  this  must  have  been  peculiarly  important  ic 
John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Baptist.  By  the  baptism  then  received  by 
Christ,  and  by  Hia  redeeming  fctooci-shedding,  and  by  that 
which  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  witness  is  Infallible,  has 
effected,  and  still  effects,  by  Him,  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and 
the  blood,  unite,  as  the  threefold  witness,  to  verify  His  Di- 
vine Messiahship.  [Nkander.J  9.  If,  <£c— We  do  accept 
(and  rightly  so)  the  witness  of  veracious  men,  fallible 
though  they  be,  much  more  ought  we  to  accept  the  infal- 
lible witness  of  God  (the  Father).  "The  testlmouy  of  the 
Father  Is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Just  as  the  testimony  of  On 
Spirit  is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the  water 
and  the  blood."  [Bengel.]  for— This  principle  upplles  in 
the  present  case,  fok,  &c.  which — In  the  oldest  MSS., 
"Because  He  hath  given  testimony  concerning  His  Son." 
What  that  testimony  is  we  find  above  in  v.  1,  6,  "  Jesus  i* 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;"  and  below  ir.  v.  10,  11.  10. 
hath  the  witness — of  God,  by  His  Spirit  \v.  8).  in  him* 
self— God's  Spirit  dwelling  in  him  airl  witnessing  that 
"Jesus  Is  the  Lord,"  "the  Christ,"  and  "the  Son  of  God" 
(v.  1,6).  The  witness  of  che  Spirit  in  the  believer  himself 
to  his  own  sonship  is  not  he.-o  expressed,  but  follows  its  a 
consequence  of  believing  the  witnosa  of  God  to  Jesus'  Di- 
vine Sonship.  believeth  not  God — credits  not  His  wit- 
ness, made  him  a  linr-  »  coueequence  which  many  who 
virtually,  or  even  avowedly,  do  not  believe,  may  well 
startle  back  from  as  faarful  blasphemy  and  presumption 
(ch.  1.10).  believeth  not  the  record—  Gr eek,  "believeth 
not  in  the  record,  oi  wil/iets  ''  Refusal  to  credit  God's  tee- 
timony  ("  belierata  not  Gcd")  is  Involved  in  refusal  to  ft*- 
lievr.  in  (to  rsst  oneV  trant  in)  Jesus  Christ,  the  object  at 
God's  r*9ord  or  triVrvyHQ;.  "  Divine  faith  Is  an  assent  ants 
•orpe  tiling  as  ■  "wib'.e  upon  the  testimony  of  God.  This 
*»  Mb  i  a^hecr    ..  i.'  of  faith;  because  the  object  bath  the 
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insbMt  credibility,  fiecause  grounded  upon  the  testimony 
;»f  God,  which  Is  infallible."  [Pearson  on  Cieed.]  "The 
authority  on  which  we  believe  Is  Divine;  the  doctrine 
which  we  follow  Is  Divine."  [Leo.]  gave—  Greek,  "hath 
teat?  fled,  and  now  testifies."  of— concerning.  11.  hath 
jIv-.m  —  Greek  aorlst:  "Gave"  once  for  all.  Not  only 
promised"  It.  life  I*  In  his  Son— essentially  (John  1.  4; 
(1.  '2>;  14.  0)-  bodily  (Colosslans  2.9);  operatlvely  (2  Tim- 
othy 1. 10).  [Lange  in  Alfokd.]  It  Is  In  the  second  Adam, 
t>.e  Son  of  God,  that  this  life  Is  secured  to  us,  which,  " 
left  to  depend  on  us,  we  should  lose,  like  the  first  Adam 
ISB.  ihe  Son  .  .  .  life—  Greek,  "the  life."  Bsnqkl,  re- 
marKs,  Tee  verse  has  two  clauses  :  in  the  former  the  Son 
Is  mentioned  without  the  addition  "  of  God,"  for  believers 
Know  the  Son:  In  the  second  clause  the  addition  "of  God" 
Is  made,  that  unbelievers  may  know  thereby  what  a  se- 
rious thing  It  Is  not  to  have  Him.  In  the  former  clause 
"has"  bears  the  emphasis;  in  the  second,  life.  To  have 
the  Son  Is  to  be  able  to  say  as  the  bride,  "I  am  my  Be- 
loved's, and  try/  Beloved  is  mine."  Faith  is  the  mean 
whereby  the  regenerate  have  Christ  as  a  present  posses- 
sion, and  in  having  Him  have  life  In  its  germ  and  reality 
bow,  and  shall  have  life  in  Its  fully-developed  manifesta- 
tion hereafter.  Eternal  life  hero  is  (1.)  initial,  ami  is  an  earn- 
est of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  In  the  Intermediate  state  (2.) 
partial,  belonging  but  to  a  part  of  a  man,  though  tha^  is 
his  nobler  part,  the  soul  separated  from  the  body ;  at  and 
after  the  resurrection  (3.)  perfectional.  This  life  is  not  only 
natural,  consisting  of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body 
(as  that  of  the  reprobate  In  eternal  pain,  which  ought  to 
be  termed  death  eternal,  not  life),  but  also  spiritual,  the 
union  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  supremely  blessed  for  ever 
(for  l\fe  Is  another  term  for  happiness).  [Pearson  on  Creed.] 
13.  These  things— This  Epistle.  He,  towards  the  close 
of  his  Gospel  (John  20.30,  31),  wrote  similarly,  stating  his 
purpose  in  having  written.  In  ch.  1.  4  he  states  the  ob- 
ject of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  be,  "  that  your  Joy  may 
be  full."  To  "  know  that  we  have  eternal  life"  Is  the  sure 
way  to  "Joy  in  God."  13.  The  oldest  M3S.  and  verslous 
read,  "These  things  have  I  written  unto  yon  [omitting 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God]  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal  life  (cf.  i\  11),  those  (of  you  I  mean) 
WHO  believe  (not  as  English  Version  reads,  and  that  ye  may 
believe)  on  the  name  of  the  Don  of  God."  English  Version, 
In  the  latter  clause,  will  mean,  "  that  ye  may  continue  to 
believe,"  Ac.  (cf.  v.  12).  14.  ths  confidence— "  boldness" 
(ch.  4. 17)  in  prayer,  which  results  from  knowing  that  we 
have  eternal  life  {v.  13 ;  ch.  3.  19-22).  according  to  his  will 
— which  Is  the  believer's  will,  and  which  Is  therefore  no 
restraint  to  his  prayers.  In  so  far  as  God's  w'll  Is  not  our 
will,  we  are  not  abiding  In  faith,  and  our  prayers  are  not 
accepted.  AwuKD  well  says,  If  we  knetv  God's  will  thor- 
oughly, and  submitted  co  It  heartily,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  ask  anything  for  the  spirit  or  for  the  body 
which  He  should  not  perform;  It  is  this  ideal  state  which 
the  apostle  has  In  view.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  teaches  us  in- 
wardly, and  Himself  in  us  asks  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  IS.  hear — Greek,  "that  He  heareth  us."  we  have 
the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him — we  have,  as  present 
possessions,  everything  whatsoever  we  desired  (asked)  from 
Him.  Not  one  of  our  past  prayers  offered  In  faith,  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  is  lost.  Like  Hannah,  we  can  rejoice  over 
them  as  granted  even  before  the  event;  and  can  recognize 
the  event  when  It  comes  to  pass,  as  not  from  chance,  hut 
cotalned  by  our  past  prayers.  Cf.  also  .Jehoshaphat's  be- 
lieving confidence  In  the  issue  of  his  prayers,  so  much  so 
tnat  he  appointed  singers  to  praise  the  Lord  beforehand. 
16.  If  any  .  .  .  see— on  any  particular  occasion;  Greek 
aorlst.  his  brother — a  fellow-Christian,  sinning— in  the 
act  of  sinning,  and  continuing  in  the  sin:  present,  not 
ruito  death — provided  that  it  Is  not  unto  death,  he  shall 
give — The  asker  shall  be  the  means,  by  his  Intercessory 
prayer,  of  God  giving  life  to  the  slnn;  ng  brother.  Kindly 
reproof  ought  to  accompany  his  Intercessions.  Life  was 
In  process  of  being  foifelted  by  the  sinning  brother, 
when  the  believer's  Intercession  obtained  its  restoration. 
for  then*— Resuming  the  proviso  put  forth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse.  "Provided  that  the  s<n  t*  not  unto 


death."  "Shall  give  life,'"  I  say,  to,  i.  e.,  obtain  Ulte  jw 
(In  the  case  of)  them  that  sin  not  unto  death."  I  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  It— The  Greek  for  "pray" 
means  a  request  as  of  one  on  an  equality,  or  at  least  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  with  him  from  whom  the  faveur  k 
sought.  "The  Christian  intercessor  for  his  brethren,  St 
John  declares,  shall  not  assume  the  authority  which 
would  be  implied  in  making  request  for  a  sinner  who  has 
sinned  the  sin  unto  death  ('  Samuel  15.  35;  16.1;  Mark  8. 
29),  that  It  might  be  forgiven  him."  [Trench,  Synonyms 
of  New  Testament.]  Cf.  Deuteronomy  3.  26.  Greek  "ask' 
Implies  the  humble  petition  of  an  inferior;  so  that  ooi 
Lord  never  uses  it,  but  always  uses  (Greek)  "request.'' 
Martha,  from  Ignorance,  once  uses  "ask"  In  His  case 
John  11.22).  "Asking"  for  a  brother  sinning  not  untc 
leath,  is  a  humble  petition  in  consonance  with  God's  will. 
To  "request"  for  a  sin  unto  death  [intercede,  as  it  were, 
luthwitatively  for  it,  as  though  we  were  more  mercifu). 
hau  God]  would  savour  of  presumption;  prescribing  tc 
God  in  a  matter  which  lies  out  of  the  bounds  of  our  broth- 
erly yearning  (because  one  sinning  unto  death  would 
thereby  be  demonstrated  not  to  be,  nor  ever  to  have  been, 
truly  a  brother,  ch.  2. 19),  how  He  shall  inflict  and  with- 
hold His  righteous  Judgments.  Jesus  Himself  Inter- 
cedes, not  for  the  world  which  hardens  itself  in  unbelief, 
but  for  those  given  to  Him  out  of  the  world.  17.  "  Every 
unrighteousness  (even  that  of  believers,  cf.  ch.  1.  9 ;  8.  4. 
Every  coming  short  o(right)  Is  sin  ;"  (but)  not  every  sin  1« 
the  sin  unto  death,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death— 
In  the  case  of  which,  therefore,  believers  may  intercede. 
Death  and  life  stand  in  correlative  opposition  (v.  11-13). 
The  sin  unto  death  must  be  one  tending  "  towards"  (so  the 
Greek),  and  so  resulting  in,  death.  Alford  makes  it  to 
be  an  appreciable  act  of  sin,  viz.,  the  denying  Jesus  to  bt 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (In  contrast  to  confess  this  truth 
v.  1,  5),  ch.  2. 19,  22;  4.  2,  3;  5.  10.  Such  wilful  deniers  of 
Christ  are  not  to  be  received  into  one's  house,  or  wished 
"God  speed."  Still,  I  think  with  Bengel,  not  merely 
the  act,  but  also  the  state  of  apostasy  accompanying  the 
act, Is  included— a  "state  ot  soul  in  which  faith,  love,  and 
hope,  In  short,  the  new  life,  is  extinguished.  The  chief 
commandment,  is  faith  and  love.  Therefore,  the  chief  stn 
is  that  by  which  faith  and  love  are  destroyed.  In  the 
former  case  is  life;  in  the  latter,  death.  As  long  as  It  li 
not  evident  (Note,  'see,'  v.  16)  that  it  Is  a  sin  unto  death.  It 
is  lawful  to  pray.  But  when  it  is  deliberate  rejection  of 
grace,  and  the  man  puts  from  Ltm  life  thereby,  how  can 
others  procure  for  him  life?"  Contrast  James  5. 14-18.  Cf. 
Matthew  12.  31,  32  as  to  the  wilful  rejection  of  Christ,  and 
resistance  to  the  Holy  Ghost's  plain  testimony  to  Him  as 
the  Divine  Messiah.  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  pleaded  only  for 
those  who  knew  not  what  they  were  doing  in  crucifying 
Him,  not  for  those  wilfully  resisting  grace  and  know- 
ledge. If  we  pray  for  the  impenitent,  it  must  be  with 
humble  reference  of  the  matter  to  God's  will,  not  with 
the  intercessory  request  which  we  should  offer  fur  a 
brother  when  erring.  18.  (Ch.  3.  9.)  We  know— Thrice  re- 
peated emphatically,  to  enforce  the  three  truths  which  the 
words  preface,  as  matters  of  the  brethren's  Joint  experi- 
mental knowledge.  This  v.  18  warns  against  abusing  v 
16,  17,  as  warranting  carnal  security,  whosoever—  Greek 
"every  one  who,"  Ac.  Not  only  advanced  believers,  bin 
every  one  who  is  born  again,  "  sinneth  not."  lie  that  U 
bejjotten — Greek  aorlst.  "has  been  (once  for  all  in  poM 
time)  begotten  of  God;"  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse  it  it 
perfect.  "  T?  begotten,"  or  "  born,"  as  a  continuing  state 
keepeth  hJnt«elf — The  Vulgate  translates,  "The  having 
beeu  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him"  (so  one  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  reads) :  so  ALjroRO.  Lit..  "  He  having  been  begotten 
of  God  (nominative  pendent),  it  (the  Divine  generation 
implied  In  the  nominative)  keepeth  him."  So  ch.  3.  fe 
"His  seed  remaineth  in  him."  Still,  in  English  Version 
reading,  God's  working  by  His  Spirit  inwardly,  and  man  'a 
working  under  the  power  of  that  Spirit  as  a  responsible 
agent,  is  what  often  occurs  elsewhere.  That  God  mnsl 
keep  us,  If  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  from  evil,  is  certain.  Ct 
John  17.  15  especially  with  this  verse,  that  wtckad  «■« 
toncheth  hin*  not — so  as  to  hurt  him.     'u  so  far  as  «• 
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/wailzes  hta  regeneration-life,  the  prince  of  this  world  the  Father),  and  eternal  life— Predicated  of  the  Son  o.- 
httth  nothing  in  him  to  fasten  his  deadly  temptations  on,  as  God ;  Alfobd  wrongly  says,  He  was  the  life,  bat  not  eter- 
In  Christ's  own  case.  His  Divine  regeneration  has  sev-  nalli/e.  The  Father  Is  indeed  eUrrruillife  as  Its  source,  bus 
ered  once  for  all  his  connection  with  the  prince  of  this  the  Son  also  Is  that  eternal  life  manifested,  as  the  veiy  pas- 
world.  10.  world  lieth  In  wickedness— rather,  "  lieth  sage  (oh.  1.  2)  which  Ai-ford  quotes,  proves  against  him. 
In  the  wicked  one,"  as  the  Greek  Is  translated  v.  18 ;  ch.  2.  13,  Cf.  also  r.  11,  IS.  Plainly  It  Is  as  the  Mediator  of  etkkn  ai 
14 ;  of.  ch.  4.  4 ;  John  17. 14, 16.  The  world  lieth  in  the  power  life  to  us  that  Christ  Is  here  contemplated.  The  Greek  is, 
of,  and  abiding  in,  the  wicked  one,  as  the  resting-place  "The  true  God  and  eternal  life  is  this"  Jesus  Christ,  i. «., 
*nd  lord  of  his  slaves ;  cf.  "  abideth  in  death,"  ch.  3.  11 ;  In  believing  in  Him  we  believe  in  the  true  God,  and  have 
contrast  v.  20,  "  We  are  In  Him  that  is  true."  Whilst  the  eternal  life.  The  Son  is  called  "  He  that  to  tbub,"  Reve- 
believer  has  been  delivered  out  of  his  power,  the  whole  latlon  3.7,  as  here.  This  naturally  prepares  the  way  for 
world  lieth  helpless  and  motionless  still  in  it,  just  as  it  warning  against  false  gods  (v.  21).  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
was:  including  the  wise,  great,  respectable,  and  all  who  "express  Image  of  God's  person"  which  is  sanctioned,  the 
are  not  by  vital  union  in  Christ.  20.  Summary  of  our  only  true  visible  manifestation  of  God.  All  other  repre- 
Christian  privileges,  i*  aome  — is  present,  having  come,  sen tations  of  God  are  forbidden  as  idols.  Thus  the  Eputle 
"He  is  hebe — all  is  full  of  Him— His  incarnation,  work,  closes  as  it  began  (ch.  1.  1,  2).  J81.  Affectionate  parting 
and  abiding  presence,  is  to  us  a  living  facV  [Alford.]  caution,  front  Idols — Christians  were  tnen  every  where 
given  us  an  understanding— Christ's  office  is  to  fc\ve  the  surrounded  by  idolaters,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  U 
Inner  spiritual  understanding  to  discern  tie  things  of  avoid  lnterocstrse.  Hence  the  need  of  being  on  their  giiara 
God.  that  we  may  know-Some  oldest  MS(.  reac,  "(So)  against  any  even  indirect  compromise  or  act  of  comma- 
that  we  know."  him  that  is  true  —  God,  as  opposed  to  nion  with  idolatry.  Som?  at  Pergamos,  In  the  region 
every  kind  of  idol  or  false  god  (v.  21).  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  whence  John  wrote,  fell  into  tn?  snare  of  eating  things 
His  oneness  with  God,  is  also  "He  that  is  tru »"  (Re vela-  sacrificed  to  idols.  Ti^e  moment  wo  cease  to  abide  "In 
Uon  S.  7).  even— "  we  are  in  the  true"  God,  by  vw  tue  of  *eing  Him  that  Is  true  (by  abiding)  In  Jesus  Christ,"  we  become 
"in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the  true  <*od— '  This  part  of  "  the  world  that  lieth  in  tho  wicked  one,"  given  up 
Jesus  Christ  (the  last-named  Person)  is  the  (rue  Cod"  to  spiritual,  if  not  In  all  places  literal,  idolatry  (Epbeslan* 
(Identifying  Him  thus  with  the  Father  in  His  attribute,  5.  5;  Oolosslans  8.  5). 
"  the  only  true  God,"  John  17.  3,  primarily  att<ibute\l  to 
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JOHN. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  fcECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES. 

Adthkjitioitt.— That  these  two  Epistles  were  wrltt*  n  by  the  same  author  appears  from  their  similarity  of  tone 
style,  and  sentiments.  That  John,  the  beloved  discipi-.,  was  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  a  of  tha 
First  Epistle,  appears  from  Irbkjbus,  Adversu*  Hatreses, . .  IS.  S,  who  qnotes  3  John  10. 11 ;  and  In  3. 10.  ft,  be  quotes  2  John 
7,  mistaking  it,  however,  as  if  oosurring  in  1  John.  Cli.  stent  of  Alkx  \ndria  (a.  d.  192),  Stromata,  2.  66,  implies  his 
knowledge  of  other  Epistles  of  John  besides  the  First  Epistle ;  and  In  fragments  of  his  Adumbrations  (p.  1011),  he  says, 
**  John's  Second  Epistle  which  was  written  to  the  virgins  {Greek  parthenous  ;  perhaps  Parthos  is  what  "M  meant)  \M 
the  simplest;  but  it  was  written  to  a  certain  Babylonian  named  the  Elect  lady."  Diomrsiua  OF  Alexandria  (1b 
Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  7.  25)  observes  that  Job  i  never  names  himself  In  his  Epistles,  "  not  even  In  tb* 
Second  and  Third  Epistles,  although  they  are  short  Epi  ..ties,  but  simply  calls  himself  the  presbyter,"  a  confutation 
of  those  who  think  John  the  apostle  distinct  from  John  tt*  presbyter.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  cites  2  John  1$ 
11,  as  John's  (Socrates,  Historic  Bcclesiastica,  1.  6).  Cypb^an,  De  Hatretids  Bantizandis,  In  referring  to  the  bishops  ai 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  says,  "  John  the  apostle,  in  His  Epistle,  has  said,  If  Any  come  to  you"  (2  John  10.) ;  so  thai 
this  Epistle,  and  therefore  its  twin  sister,  3  John,  was  i  >cognlzed  as  apostolic  in  the  North  African  Church.  Th« 
Mttbatobi  fragment  Is  amblgnons.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  were  not  In  the  Peschlto  or  old  Syriac  version; 
and  Commas  Indioopleubtes  in  the  sixth  century  says,  t  nat  in  his  time  the  Syrlao  Church  only  acknowledged  three 
out  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  James.  But  Ephbem  Stbus  quotes  the  Second  Epistle  of  John 
Eusebius  (Ecclesiastical  History)  reckons  both  Epistles  ajoong  the  Antilegomena  or  controverted  Scriptures,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Homologoumena  or  universally  acknowledged  from  the  first.  Still  his  own  opinion  was  that  tue  two 
minor  Epistles  were  gennine.  remarking,  as  he  does  in  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  8.  6,  that  in  John's  "Epistles"  h« 
does  not  mention  his  own  name,  nor  call  himself  an  apostle  or  evangelist,  but  an  "elder"  (2  John  1.;  3  John  L.) 
Origen  (in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  6.  25)  mentions  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  but  adds,  "not  all  admit 
[implying  that  most  authorities  do]  their  genuineness."  Jkrome  (De  Viris  Ulustribus,  9)  mentions  the  two  latter  Epistle; 
as  attributed  to  John  the  presbyter,  whose  sepulchre  whs  shown  among  the  Epheslans  in  his  day.  But  the  desig- 
nation "elder"  was  used  of  the  apostles  by  others  («.  g.,  papias,  in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  8.  39),  and  is  usee 
by  St.  Peter,  an  apostle,  of  himself  (1  Peter  5. 1).  Why,  then,  should  not  John  also  use  this  designation  of  himself.  1e 
consonance  with  the  humility  which  leads  him  not  to  name  himself  or  his  apostleshlp  even  In  the  First  Epistle? 
The  Antilegomena  were  generally  recognized  as  canonical  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice  (a.  d.  325).  Thus  Cyril  o» 
Tekusalem,  a.  d.  349,  enumerates  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  So  Gregory  of  Naziai* 
sen,  in  a.  d.  389.  The  Councils  of  Hippo,  893,  and  Carthage,  397,  adopted  a  catalogue  of  New  Testament  books  exactly 
Agreeing  with  our  canon.  So  our  oldest  extant  Greek  MRS.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  from  their  brevity 
(which  Origkn  notices),  and  the  private  nature  of  the,!,  contents,  were  less  generally  read  in  the  earliest  Chrlstias 
assemblies,  and  were  also  less  quoted  by  the  Fathers:  h»noe  arose  their  non-universal  recognition  at  the  first.  Theli 
private  nature  makes  them  the  less  likely  to  be  spurious,  for  there  seems  no  purpose  in  their  forgery.  The  style  anr 
tolourlng  too  accord  with  the  style  of  the  First  Eptsth- 
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7t  Gains  of  Corinth  (Romans  10.23;  1  Corinthians  1. 14),  or  Gains  of  Derbe  (Acts  20.  4),  It  Is  hard  to  decide     Mou 
Believes  Gains,  bishop  of  Pergamos  (Apostolus  Constitutions,  7.  40),  to  be  the  person  addressed  In  3  John. 

The  address  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  more  disputed.  It  opens,  "The  Elder  unto  the  Elect  lady."  And  It  cloaca, 
"The  children  of  thy  elect  sister  greet  thee."  Now,  1  Peter  1.  1,  2,  addresses  the  elect  In  Asia,  &c,  and  closes  (1  P3ter  *. 
It),  •'  The  OhurcQ  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  salnteth  you."  Putting  together  these  facts,  with  the 
quotations  (above)  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  fact  that  the  word  "Church"  comes  from  a  Greek  wc  d 
(kyriake)  cognate  to  the  Greek  for  "  lady"  (kyrla,  belonging  to  the  Lord,  kyrlos),  Wobdswobth's  view  1b  probable.  ^a 
Peter  In  Babylon  had  sent  the  salutations  of  the  elect  Church  in  the  then  Parthian  (see  above  on  C'lkmbnt  or  al.X 
UTDRIA)  Babylon  to  her  elect  sister  in  Asia,  so  John,  the  metropolitan  president  of  the  elect  Church  in  Asia,  wrl« 
~» the  elect  lady,  i.  ».,  Church,  In  Babylon.  Neandeb,  Alford,  Ac,  think  the  Greek  kyrla  not  to  mean  "  lady,"  bai  4c 
be  her  proper  name ;  and  that  she  had  a  "  sister,  a  Christian  matron,"  then  with  John. 

Date  and  place  of  writing.— Eusebius  (Ecclesiastical  History,  3.  25)  relates  that  John,  after  the  death  of  Doml- 
tlan,  returned  from  his  exile  in  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  and  went  on  missionary  tours  Into  the  heathen  regions  aronnd. 
and  al>K>  made  visitations  of  the  churches  around,  and  ordained  bishops  and  clergy.  Such  Journeys  are  mentioned 
i  John  U;  •  John  10, 14.  If  Eusebius  be  right,  both  Epistles  must  have  been  written  after  the  Apocalypse,  in  his  old 
age,  which  harmonizes  with  the  tone  of  the  Epistles,  and  in  or  near  Ephesus.  It  was  on  one  of  his  visitation  tourt 
that  he  designed  to  rebuke  Dlotrephes  (3  John  9,  10). 


Ver.  1-13.  Address:  Greeting:  Thanksgiving  fob 
the  Elect  Lady's  Faithfulness  in  the  Tbuth  :  En- 
joins Love:  Warns  against  Deceivers,  lest  we  Lose 
otjr  Reward  :  Conclusion,  l.  The  elder— In  a  familiar 
letter  John  gives  himself  a  less  authoritative  designation 
than  "  apostle ;"  so  1  Peter  5.  1.  lady— Bengel  takes  the 
Greek  as  a  proper  name  Kyria,  answering  to  the  Hebrew 
"•  Martha."  Being  a  person  of  influence, "  deceivers"  (v.  7) 
were  Insinuating  themselves  Into  her  family  to  seduce 
her  and  her  children  from  the  faith  [TibinusJ,  whence 
John  felt  it  neceaaary  to  write  a  warning  to  her.  (But  see 
my  Introduction,  and  1  Peter  5. 13.)  A  particular  Church, 
probably  that  at  Babylon,  was  Intended.  "Church"  Is 
derived  from  Greek  Kuriake,  akin  to  Kuria,  or  Kyria 
here ;  the  latter  word  among  the  Romans  and  Athenians 
means  the  same  as  ecclesia,  the  term  appropriated  to  des- 
ignate the  Church  assembly,  love  In  the  truth— Christian 
love  rests  on  the  Christian  truth  (v.  3,  end).  Not  merely  "  I 
love  in  truth,"  but  "I  love  In  the  truth."  all— All  Christians 
form  one  fellowship,  rejoicing  In  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  one  another  "  The  communion  of  love  Is  as  wide  as 
the  communion  of  faith."  [Alfobd.]  8.  For  the  truth's 
»ke~ Joined  with  "  I  love,"  v.  1.  "  They  who  love  in  the 
truth,  also  love  on  account  of  the  truth."  dwelleth  In  ua, 
and  shall  he  -with  us  for  ever  —  in  consonance  with 
Christ's  promise.  3.  Grace  be  with  you — One  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  and  several  versions  have  "  us"  for  you.  The 
Greek  Is  lit.,  "Grace  shall  be  with  us,"  i.  «.,  with  both  you 
and  me.  A  prayer,  however.  Is  Implied  besides  a  confident 
affirmation,  grace  .  .  .  mercy  .  .  .  peace — "Grace" cov- 
ers the  sins  of  men ;  "  mercy  "  their  miseries.  Grace  must 
first  do  away  with  man's  guilt  before  his  misery  can  be 
relieved  by  mercy.  Therefore  grace  stands  before  mercy. 
Peace  is  the  result  of  both,  and  therefore  stands  third  in 
order.  Casting  all  our  care  on  the  Lord,  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, maintains  this  peace,  the  Lord— The  oldest  MSS. 
and  most  of  the  oldest  versions  omit  "the  Lord."  John 
never  elsewhere  uses  this  title  In  his  Epistles,  but  "  the 
Bon  of  God."  In  truth  and  love— The  element  or  sphere  in 
which  alone  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  have  place.  He  men- 
tions truth  In  v.  4 ;  love,  In  v.  5.  Paul  uses  faith  and  love  ; 
tor  faith  and  truth  are  close  akin.  4.  I  found— probably  In 
one  of  his  missionary  tours  of  superintendence.  See  In- 
troduction, at  the  end,  and  v.  12;  3  John  10. 14.  of  thy  chll- 
aren— some,  in  truth— i.  e.,  In  the  Gospel  truth,  as— even 
aa.  "The  Father's  commandment"  is  the  standard  of 
"  the  truth."  5.  I  beseech— Rather  (cf.  Note,  1  John  5. 16), 
M I  request  thee,"  Implying  some  degree  of  authority,  not 
.  .  .  new  commandment — It  was  old  In  that  Christians 
heard  it  from  the  first  in  the  Gospel  preaching ;  new,  In 
that  the  Gospel  rested  love  on  the  new  principle  of  filial 
imitation  of  God  who  first  loved  us,  and  gave  Jesus  to  die 
tor  us ;  and  also  In  that  love  is  now  set  forth  with  greater 
sleai-cess  than  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  Love 
performs  both  tables  of  the  law,  and  is  the  end  of  the  law 
ttJ  the  Gospel  alike  (cf.  Note,  1  John  2.  7,  8).  that  we— 
Implying  that  he  already  had  love,  and  urging  her  to  Join 
aim  In  the  same  Christian  grace.    This  verse  seems  to  me 
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to  decide  that  a  Church,  not  an  individual  lady.  Is  meant 
For  a  man  to  urge  a  woman  ("thee;"  not  thee  and  thy 
children)  that  he  and  she  should  love  one  another,  Is  hardly 
like  an  apostolic  precept,  however  pure  may  be  the  love 
enjoined ;  but  all  Is  clear  If  "  the  lady  "  represent  a  Church. 
6.  "  Love  Is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,"  and  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law  is  the  sure  test  of  love.  This  Is  the  command- 
ment^Greefc,  "The  commandment  is  this,"  via..,  love,  In 
which  all  God's  other  commandments  are  summed  up.  T. 
As  love  and  truth  go  hand  In  hand  (v.  3,  4),  he  feels  It  need- 
ful to  give  warning  against  teachers  of  untruth.  For— 
Giving  the  reason  why  he  dwelt  on  truth  and  on  love, 
which  manifests  Itself  In  keeping  God's  commandments 
(v.  6).  many — (1  John  2. 18  ;  4. 1.)  are  entered— The  oldest 
MSS.  read,  "  have  gone  forth,"  viz.,  from  us.  confess  not 
.  .  .  Jesus  ...  In  the  flesh— the  token  of  Antichrist.  Is 
come — Greek,  "coming."  He  who  denies  Christ's  coming 
In  the  flesh,  denies  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation ;  he 
who  denies  that  he  has  come,  denies  its  actuality.  They 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  Messiah's  appearing,  or  coming, 
in  the  flesh.  [Neandeb.]  I  think  the  Greek  present  par- 
ticiple implies  both  the  first  and  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  He  is  often  elsewhere  called  the  Coming  One 
(Greek),  Matthew  11.  3;  Hebrews  10.  37.  The  denial  of  the 
reality  of  His  manifestation  In  the  flesh,  at  His  first  com- 
ing, and  of  His  personal  advent  again,  constitutes  Anti- 
christ. "The  world  turns  away  from  God  and  Christ, 
busily  Intent  upon  its  own  husks ;  but  to  oppose  God  and 
Christ  is  of  the  leaven  of  Satan."  [Bengel.]  This  Is  a— 
Greek,  "This  (such  a  one  as  has  been  Just  described)  Is  the 
deceiver  and  the  Antichrist."  The  many  who  In  a  degree 
fulfil  the  character,  are  forerunners  of  the  final  personal 
Antichrist,  who  shall  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  fea- 
tures of  previous  Antlchrlstian  systems.  8.  Look  t« 
yourselves  —  amidst  the  widespread  prevalence  of  de- 
ception so  many  being  led  astray.  So  Christ's  warning, 
Matthew  24.  4,  5,  24.  we  lose  not  .  .  .  we  reeelve— The 
oldest  MSS.  and  versions  read,  "That  ye  lose  not,  but  thai 
ye  receive."  which  we  have  wrought — 80  one  oldeM 
MS.  reads.  Other  very  old  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers 
read,  "  which  ye  have  wrought."  The  we  being  seemingly 
the  more  difficult  reading  is  less  likely  to  have  been  s 
transcriber's  alteration.  Look  that  ye  lose  not  the  be- 
lieving state  of  "truth  and  love,"  which  we  (as  God's 
workmen,  2  Corinthians  6. 1 ;  2  Timothy  2.  15)  were  the  In- 
struments of  working  In  you.  a  full  reward— of  graot 
not  of  debt.  Fully  consummated  glory.  If  "which  ye 
have  wrought"  be  read  with  very  old  authorities,  the  re- 
ward meant  is,  that  of  their  "  work  (of  faith)  and  labou? 
of  love."  There  are  degrees  of  heavenly  reward  propor- 
tioned to  the  degrees  of  capability  of  receiving  heavenlj 
blessedness.  Each  vessel  of  glory  hanging  on  Jesus  shal? 
be  fully  happy.  But  the  larger  the  vessel,  the  greater  wll; 
be  Its  capacity  for  receiving  heavenly  bliss.  He  who  wltk 
one  pound  made  ten,  received  authority  over  ten  cities 
He  who  made  five  pounds  received  five  cltlea;  each  ae 
cording  to  his  capacity  of  rule,  and  In  proportion  to  hi> 
faithfulness.    Ct  1  Corinthians  15.41.    "Tnere  is  no  A«*i 
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rccrard  of  tne  saints.  It  Is  either  lost  altogether,  or  re- 
oelved  in  full;  \nfuU  commanlon  with  God."  [Bknoel.] 
Btill  no  service  of  minister  or  people  shall  fall  to  receive 
Its  reward.  0.  The  'lost  {v.  8)  meant  Is  here  explained  :  the 
not  having  God,  which  results  from  abiding  not  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  tranagreMeth— The  oldest  M8S.  and  ver- 
sions read,  "Every  one  who  takes  the  lead;"  lit.,  goes,  or 
leads  on  be/ore ;  cf.  John  10.  4,  "  He  goeth  before  them  "  (not 
the  same  Greek).  Cf.  8  John  9,  "  Loveth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence."  hath  not  God— (1  John  2.  23;  5.  15.)  The  second 
"Of  Christ"  Is  omitted  In  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  Is  under- 
stood In  the  sense,  he— Emphatlcal  :  He  and  He  alone, 
10.  If  there  come  any— as  a  teacher  or  brother.  The 
Greek  Is  Indicative,  not  subjunctive  ;  Implying  that  such 
persons  do  actually  come,  and  are  sure  to  come  ;  when  any 
comes,  as  there  will.  True  love  Is  combined  with  hearty 
renunciation  and  separation  from  all  that.  Is  false, 
whether  persons  or  doctrines,  receive  him  not  .  .  . 
neither  bid  him  God  speed— This  Is  notsald  of  those  who 
were  always  aliens  from  the  Church,  but  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  esteemed  brethren,  and  subvert  the  true  doc- 
trine. [Gbotius.]  The  greeting  salutation  forbidden  in 
the  case  of  such  a  one  Is  that  usual  among  Christian  brethren 
In  those  days,  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of  Chris- 
Han  brotherhood.  11.  By  wishing  a  false  brother  or  teacher 
"  God  (or  good)  speed,"  you  Imply  that  he  Is  capable  as 


such  of  good  speed  and  joy  (the  lit.  meaning  of  the  Greek) 
and  that  you  wish  him  It  whilst  opposing  Christ;  so  yo« 
Identify  yourself  with  "his  evil  deeds."  The  Greek  o' 
"partaker"  Is  "having  communion  with."  We  cannot 
have  communion  with  saints  and  wl  th  Antlohrlst  at  once 
Here  we  see  John's  naturally  fiery  zeal  directed  toa  rlghl 
end.  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John,  told  contemporariet 
of  Ikkn^cus,  who  narrates  thu  story  on  their  authority 
that  on  one  occasion  when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and 
heard  that  Cerlnthus,  the  heretic,  was  within,  he  retired 
with  abhorrence,  exclaiming.  Surely  the  house  will  fall  'n 
ruins  since  the  enemy  of  the  truth  is  there.  12.  I  would 
not  -write— A  heart  full  of  love  pours  itself  out  more  freely 
face  to  face,  than  by  lettei.  paper— made  of  Egyptian 
papyrus.  Pens  were  then  reeds  split.  Ink— made  of  soot 
and  water,  thickened  with  gum.  Parchment  was  used  for 
the  permanent  MSS.  In  which  the  Epistles  were  preserved. 
Writing  tablets  were  used  merely  for  temporary  purposes, 
as  our  slates,  face  to  face—  lit.,  "  mouth  to  mouth."  full— 
Greek,  "filled  full."  Your  Joy  will  be  complete  in  hearing 
from  me  In  person  the  Joyful  Gospel  truths  which  I  now 
defer  communicating  till  I  see  you.  On  other  occasions 
his  writing  the  glad  truths  was  for  the  same  purpose.  13. 
Alfobd  confesses,  The  non-mention  of  the  "lady"  her- 
self here  seems  rather  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  a 
Church  Is  meant. 
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Ver.  1-14.  address:  Wish  for  Gaius'  Prosperity: 
Joy  at  his  Walking  in  the  Truth.  His  Hospital- 
ity to  the  Brethren  and  Strangers  the  Fruit  of 
IyOVK.  Diotrephes'  Opposition  and  Ambition.  Praise 
of  Demetrius.  Conclusion.  1.  I— Emphatlcal :  /  per- 
sonally, for  my  part.  On  Galus  or  Caius,  see  Introduction 
before  Second  Epistle,  love  In  the  truth— (2  John  1.) 
"  Beioved"  Is  repeated  often  in  this  Epistle,  indicating 
strong  affection  (v.  1,  2,  5,  11).  2.  above  all  things — Greek, 
"  concerning  all  things:"  soAlford:  in  all  respects.  But 
Wahl  Justifies  IDnglish  Version  (cf.  1  Peter  4.  8).  Of  course, 
since  his  soul's  prosperity  Is  presupposed,  "  above  all 
things"  does  not  Imply  that  John  wishes  Caius'  bodily 
health  above  that  of  his  soul,  but  as  the  first  object  to  be 
desired  next  after  spiritual  health.  I  know  you  are  prosper- 
ltig  In  the  concerns  of  your  soul.  I  wish  you  similar 
prosperity  in  your  body.  Perhaps  John  had  heard  from 
the  brethren  (v.  3)  that  Caius  was  in  bad  health,  and  was 
tried  in  other  ways  (v.  10),  to  which  the  wish,  v.  2,  refers. 
prosper— In  general,  be  In  health — in  particular,  tes- 
tified of  the  truth  that  Is  In  thee—  Greek,  "of  (or  to) 
r.tiy  truth  :"  thy  share  of  that  truth  in  which  thou  walk- 
est.  [Alford.]  even  aa  thou— In  contrast  to  Diotrephes 
(i>  9).  4.  my  children — members  of  the  Church:  con- 
firming the  view  that  the  elect  lady  Is  a  Church.  5. 
faithfully— an  act  becoming  a  faithful  man.  whatsoever 
thou  doest — A  distinct  Greek  word  from  the  former 
"  doest :"  translate,  "  workest :"  whatsoever  work,  or 
labour  of  love,  thou  dost  perform.  So  Matthew  26.  10, 
"  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me."  and  to 
stranger*— The  oldest  MSS.,  "And  that  (i.e.,  and  those 
brethren)  strangers."  The  fact  of  the  brethren  whom 
thou  didst  entertain  being  "strangers,"  enhances  the 
love  manifested  In  the  act.  6.  borne  witness  of  thy 
charity  before  the  Church— to  stimulate  others  by  the 
good  ei^mple.  The  brethren  so  entertained  by  Caius 
were  missionary  evangelists  (w.  7);  and,  probably,  in  the 
course  of  narrating  their  missionary  labours  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  where  John  then  was,  incidentally 
mentioned  the  loving  hospitality  shown  them  by  Cains. 
frrtog  forward  on  their  journey—"  if  thou  (continue  to) 
forward  on  their  Journey"  by  giving  them  provisions  for 
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the  way.  after  a  godly  sort-  Greek,  "in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  God,"  whose  ambassadors  they  are,  and  whose  ser- 
vant thou  art.  He  who  honours  God's  missionary  ser- 
vants (v.  7),  honours  God.  7.  his  name's  sake — Christ's, 
went  forth— as  missionaries,  taking  nothing— refusing 
to  receive  aught  by  way  of  pay,  or  maintenance,  tbougl: 
Justly  entitled  to  It,  as  Paul  at  Corinth  and  at  Thessa- 
lonica.  Gentiles— the  Christians  Just  gathered  out  ry 
their  labours  from  among  the  heathen.  As  Caius  him- 
self was  a  Gentile  convert,  "the  Gentiles"  here  must 
mean  the  converts  Just  made  from  the  heathen,  the  Gentiles 
to  whom  they  had  gone  forth.  It  would  have  been  inex- 
pedient to  have  taken  aught  (the  Greek  meden  implies, 
not  that  they  got  nothing,  though  they  had  desired  it,  but 
that  it  was  of  their  own  choice  they  took  nothing)  from  the 
Infant  churches  among  the  heathen  :  the  case  was  differ- 
ent in  receiving  hospitality  from  Caius.  8.  "We — In  con- 
tradistinction to  "  the  Gentiles"  or  "  heathen"  referred  to, 
v.  7.  therefore— as  they  take  nothing  from  the  Gentiles 
or  heathen,  receive— The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "take  up." 
As  they  take  nothing  from  the  Gentiles,  we  ought  to  take 
them  up  so  as  to  support  them,  fellow-helpers — with 
them,  to  the  truth— i.e., to  promote  the  truth.  9,  I  wrota 
—The  oldest  MSS.  add  "something:"  a  communication, 
probably,  on  the  subject  of  receiving  the  brethren  with 
brotherly  love  (v.  8,  10).  That  Epistle  was  not  designed  by 
the  Spirit  for  the  universal  Church,  or  else  it  would  have 
been  preserved,  unto  the  Church — of  which  Cains  is  A 
member,  loveth  .  .  .  pre-eminence — through  ambition. 
Evidently  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  Church  where 
Caius  was  (v.  10).  among  them — over  the  members  of  the 
Church,  recelveth  us  not — virtually,  viz.,  by  not  receiving 
with  love  the  brethren  whom  we  recommended  to  be  re- 
ceived (v.  8,  10 ;  cf.  Matthew  10.  40).  10.  If  1  come— (  V.  IV 
I  will  remember— lit.,  "I  will  bring  to  mind-'  before  all 
by  stigmatizing  and  punishing,  prating  — with  mere 
silly  tattle,  neither  doth  he  .  .  .  receive  the  brethrm 
—with  hospitality.  "The  brethren"  are  the  mlsslonariet 
on  their  Journey,  forblddeth  them  that  would — re» 
celve  them,  casteth  them— those  that  would  receive  th« 
brethren,  by  excommunication  from  the  Church,  which 
his  Influence,  as  ■»  leading  man  <v  <J)  in  it,  enabled  him  •* 
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do.    Neander  thinks  that   the  missionaries  were  Jews  forrnably  to  It,  lu   acts  ol   real  love,  hospitality    to  tb«t 

by  birth,  whence  It  Is  said  lu  their  praise  they  took  nothing  brethren  (in   contrast  to  Dlotrephes;,  Ac.    Cf.  Jc  hn  2.  22 

from  THE  Gektii.es:  in  contrast  to  other  Jewish  mission-  "  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  ^!ght    .hat  his  ieed* 

aries  who  abised  ministers'  right  of  maintenance  else-  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  ar?  wrought  In  God. 

where,  as  Pan!  telis  us,  2  Corinthians  11.22;  Plillipptans  3.  we  also — besides  the  testimony  of  "a  i  men,"  and  "of  tb* 

2,  5,  19.    Now  In   the  Gentile  churches  there  existed  an  truth  Itself."    ye  huow-The  oldest  MSS.  read,   "  thot 

nltra-Paaline  party  of  an tl-Jewlsh  tendency,  the  forerun-  knowest."    13.  I  will  not— rather  an  Greek,  "  I  wish  no* 

.;or8  of  Marclon:  Diotrephea  possibly  stood  at  the  head  .  .  .  to  write"  more.    1*.  face  to  fare — Greek,  "  mouth  to 

>f  this  party,  which  fact,  as  well  as  his  domineering  mouth."     peace — Peace  Inward  of  conscience,  peace  fi»- 

".plrlt,  may  account  for  his  hostility  to  the  missionaries,  ternal  of  friendship,  peace  supernal  of  glory.     [Lyba.1 

stnd  to  the  apostle  Jjhn,  who  had,  by  the  power  of  love,  friends— a  title  seldom  nsed  In  the  New  Testament,  as  It 

tried  to  harmonize  the  various  elements  lu  the  Asiatic  Is  absorbed  In  the  higher  titles  of  "brother,  brethren." 

churches.  At  a  later  period,  Marclon,  we  know,  attached  Still  Christ  recognizes  the  relation  of  friend  also,  based  on 

himself  to  Paul  alone,  and    paid    no   deference  to    the  the  highest  grounds,  obedience  to  Him  from  love,  and 

authority  of  John.    11.  follow  not  that  which  is  evil—  entailing  the  highest  privileges,  admission  to  the  lntiro- 

as  manifested  in  Diotrephea  (v.  V,  10).    but  .  .  .  good — as  acy  of   the    holy  and    glorious   God,  and  sympathizing 

manifested  in  Demetrius  (v.  12),    Is  of  God— is  born  of  Saviour;  so  Christians  have  "friends"  In  Christ.    Here 

God,  who  is  good,    hath  not  seen  God— spiritually,  not  In  a  friendly  letter,  mention  of  "  friends"  appropriately 

literally.    12.  of  all  men— who  have  had  opportunity  of  occurs,    by  name— no  less  than    if   their   names    were 

knowing  his  character,    of  the  truth  Itself— The  Gospel  written.    [Benoel.  | 
standard  of  truth  bears  witness  to  him  that  he  walks  con- 


THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF 

JUDE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Author.  He  calls  himself  in  the  address  "  the  servant,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James."  See  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  of  James,  in  proof  of  James  the  apostle,  and  James  the  lord's  brother,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  being  one  and 
the  same  person.  Galatlans  1. 19  alone  seems  to  me  to  prove  this.  Similarly,  Jude  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  .lad 
the  apcetle,  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Jerome,  Contra  Helvidium,  rightly  maintains  that  by  the  Lord's  brethren 
are  meant  his  cousins,  children  of  Mary  and  Cleophas  (the  same  as  Alphasus).  From  1  Corinthians  9.  5  (as  "  brethren 
of  the  Lord'  stands  between  "other  apostles"  and  "Cephas"),  It.  seems  natural  to  think  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lvrt 
are  distinguished  from  the  apostles  only  because  all.  his  brethren  were  not  apostles,  but  only  James  and  Jude.  Jude's 
reason  for  calling  himself  "  brother  of  James,"  was  that  James,  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  better  known  than  him- 
se.f.  Had  he  been,  in  the  strict  sense,  brother  of  our  Lord,  he  probably  would  have  so  entitled  himself.  His  omission 
•>f  mention  of  his  apostleship  is  no  proof  that  he  was  not.  an 'apostle;  for  so  also  James  omits  It.  in  his  heading:  ana 
Pa  U,  m  his  Epistles  to  the  Phllippians,  Thessalonlans,  and  Philemon,  omits  It.  Had  the  WTlter  been  a  counterfeiter 
of  the  apostle  Jude,  he  would  doubtless  have  called  himself  an  "  apostle."  He  was  called  also  I^ebbwus  and  Thaddeus, 
probably  to  distinguish  him  from  Judas  Iscariot,  the  traitor.  Lebbeens,  from  Hebrew  leeb,  "  heart,"  means  courageous, 
Thaddeus  is  the  same  as  Theudas,  from  Hebrew  thad,  the  "  breast."  Luke  and  John,  writing  later  than  Matthew,  when 
there  would  be  no  confusion  between  him  and  Judas  Iscariot,  give  his  name  Judas.  The  only  circumstance  relating 
to  him  recorded  in  the  Gospels  occurs  John  14.  22,  "Judas  salth  unto  him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord,  how  Is  it  that  thou  will 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?"  <tc.  Jerome  (Annolationes  in  MaMhmum)  says,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Edeasa,  to  Abgarus,  king  of  Osroene,  or  Edessa,  and  that  he  preached  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  in 
which  last  country  he  Buttered  martyrdom.  The  story  is  told  on  Eusebiub'  authority,  that  Abgarus,  on  his  sick  bed, 
having  heard  of  Jesus'  power  to  heal,  sent  to  beg  Him  to  come  and  cure  him,  to  which  the  Lord  replied,  praising  hi* 
faith,  that  though  he  had  not  seen  the  Saviour,  he  yet  believed ;  adding,  "  As  for  what  thou  hast  written,  that  I  shoujc 
oome  to  thee,  it  is  necessary  that  all  those  things  for  which  I  was  sent  should  be  fulfilled  by  me  in  this  place,  and 
that  having  filled  them  I  should  be  received  up  to  Him  that  sent  me.  When,  therefore,  I  shall  be  received  into  heav- 
en, I  will  send  unto  thee  some  one  of  my  disciples  who  shall  both  heal  thy  distemper  and  give  life  to  thee  and  thost 
with  thee."  Thomas  Is  accordingly  said  to  have  been  inspired  to  send  Thaddeus  for  the  cure  and  baptism  of  Abgarus. 
The  letters  are  said  to  have  been  shown  Thaddeus  among  the  archives  of  Edessa.  It  is  possible  such  a  message  was 
verbally  sent,  and  the  substance  of  it  registered  in  writing  afterwards  (cf.  2  Kings  5. ;  and  Matthew  15.  22).  Heqesip- 
PUS  (in  Eusebius,  EcclesiaslUxU  History,  3. 20)  states,  that  when  Dornitian  inquired  after  David's  posterity ,  some  grand- 
sons of  Jude,  called  the  Lord's  brother,  were  brought  into  his  presence.  Being  asked  as  to  their  possessions,  they 
said  that  they  had  thirty-nine  acres  of  the  value  of  9000  denarii,  out  of  which  they  paid  him  taxes,  and  lived  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  a  proof  of  which  they  gave  by  showing  the  hardness  of  their  hands.  Being  interrogated  as  to 
Christ  and  His  kingdom,  they  replied,  that  It  was  not  of  this  world,  but  heavenly;  and  that  it  would  be  manifested 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  He  would  come  in  glory  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Authenticity.— Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  3.  25,  reckons  It  among  the  Anlilegomena  or  controverted  Sertp- 
\ui*sa,  "though  recognized  by  the  majority."  The  reference  to  the  contest  of  Michael,  the  archangel,  with  the  devil 
for  the  body  of  Moses,  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  found  In  the  apocryphal  "  Book  of  Enoch," 
probably  raised  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity,  as  Jerome  (Oatalogus  Scriplorura  Ecclesiaslieorum,  4)  says.  Moreover,  Iti 
not  being  addressed  to  one  particular  Church,  or  individual,  caused  it  not  to  be  »o  immediately  rooognlued  &a  canon- 
ical. A  counterfeiter  would  have  avoided  using  what  did  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  apocryphal. 

As  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  if  quoted  by  Jude,  his  quotation  of  a  passage  from  It  gives  ar.  inspired  sanction  only  K 
tfW»  +vth  of  that  passage,  not  to  the  whole  book;  Just  as  Panl.by  Inspiration,  sanctions  particular  sentiment*  thus 
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Aratos.  Kplmenldes,  and  Menander,  but  not  all  their  writings.  I  think,  rathei  a.s  t.iere  Is  some  slight  virtatlo*.  So- 
:v/een  Jude's  statement  and  that  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  that  Jade,  though  probably  not  Ignorant  of  the  book  of  Er.  jcu, 
trtanips  with  Inspired  sanction  the  current  tradition  of  the  Jews  as  to  Enoch's  prophecies;  Just  as  Paul  mentions  th« 
jaoies  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  "  Janues  and  Jambres,"  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  At  all  events,  the 
prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  by  Jude  was  really  his,  being  sanctioned  as  such  by  this  inspired  writer.  So  also  th« 
narration  as  to  the  archangel  Michael's  dispute  with  Satan  concerning  the  body  of  Moses,  is  by  Jude's  lusplied 
authority  (v.  9)  declared  true.  The  book  of  Enoch  is  quoted  by  Justin  Mautyh,  IrenjBUS,  Clement  of  Aijexan 
r>aiA,  <fcc.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveler,  brought  home  three  copies  of  it  in  Ethioplo,  from  Alexandria,  of  white 
Archbishop  Lawrence,  in  1821,  gave  an  English  translation.  The  Ethioplc  was  a  version  from  the  Greek,  and  thf 
rtrwk  doubtless  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  names  of  the  angels  in  it  show.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
i  >ki«kx  (Contra  Celsum),  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  pronounce  it  not  canonical.  Yet  it  Is  in  the  main  edifying,  vindi 
eating  God's  government  of  the  world,  natural  and  spiritual,  and  contradicting  none  of  the  Scripture  statement*. 
The  name  Jesus  never  occurs,  though  "Son  of  man,"  so  often  given  to  Messiah  In  the  Gospels,  is  frequent,  and  terms 
are  used  expressive  of  His  dignity,  character,  and  acts,  exceeding  the  views  of  Messiah  in  any  other  Jewish  book. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  been  a  Jew  who  had  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sacred  writings  of  Daniel.  And. 
though  many  coincidences  occur  between  Its  sentiments  and  the  New  Testament,  the  Messianic  portions  are  not  dis- 
tinct enough  to  prove  that  the  writer  knew  the  New  Testament.  Rather,  he  seems  to  have  immediately  preceded 
Christ's  coming,  about  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  gives  us  a  most  interesting  view  of  believing  Jews'  opin- 
ions before  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  Trinity  is  recognized,  60. 13, 14.  Messiah  is  "  the  elect  One"  existing  from 
eternity,  48.  2,  3,  5;  "All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him,  and  worship  and  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  man,"  6L 
10-13.  He  Is  the  object  of  worship,  48.  3,  4;  He  is  the  supreme  Judge,  60.  10,  U;  68.  88,  89.  There  shall  be  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  93.  8,  9;  94.  2,  4 ;  chs.  95.,  96.,  99.,  103.  The  eternity  of  future  punishment,  103.  5.  Volehab,  in  Alfokd 
thinks  the  book  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Barchochebas  (a.  d.  132),  by  a  follower  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  the 
apholder  of  that  impostor.  This  would  make  the  book  Antichristian  in  its  origin.  If  this  date  be  correct,  doubtless 
it  copied  some  things  from  Jude,  giving  them  the  Jewish,  not  the  Christian,  colouring. 

Eusebics  (Demonstratio  Evangelica,  3.  5)  remarks,  it  accords  with  John's  humility  that  in  2  and  8  John  he  calls 
himself  "the  elder."  For  the  same  reason  James  and  Jude  call  themselves  "servants  of  Jesus  Christ."  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Adumbrations,  in  Ep.  .Tud.,  p.  1007)  says,  "Jude,  through  reverential  awe,  did  not  call  himself 
brother,  but  servant,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  brother  of  James." 

Tertullian  (De  CiMu  FoKminarum,  c.  3)  cites  the  Epistle  as  that  of  the  apostle  James.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
quotes  it  (v.  8,  17)  as  Scripture,  Stromata  3.,  2.  11 ;  and  (v.  5)  in  Pcedagogus  3.,  8.  44.  The  Muratobi  fragment  asserta  its 
canonioity.  [Routh,  Reliquice  Sacra:,  1.  306.J  Origen  ( Commentary  on  Matthew  13.  55)  says,  "Jude  wrote  an  Epis- 
tle of  few  lines,  but  one  filled  full  of  the  strong  words  of  heavenly  grace."  Also,  in  Commentary  on  Matthew  22.  23,  ha 
quotes  v.  6;  and  on  Matthew  18. 10,  he  quotes  v.  1.  He  calls  the  writer  "Jude  the  apostle,"  in  the  Latin  remains  of  his 
works  (cf.  Davidson.  Introduction  III.  498).  Jerome  (Catalogus  Scriptorum  Ecclexiaxticorum  4)  reckons  it  among  the 
Scriptures.  Though  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Peschito  omit  It,  Ephrem  Syrus  recognizes  it.  Wordsworth  reasons  foi 
Its  genuineness  thus:  St.  Jude,  we  know,  died  before  St.  John,  i.  e„  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Now 
Eusebius  (Ecclesiastical  History  3.  S2)  tells  us  that  St.  James  was  succeeded  In  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  by  Symeoc 
his  brother:  and  also  that  Symeon  sat  in  that  see  till  A.  D.  107,  when  as  a  martyr  he  was  crucified  in  his  120th  yew 
We  find  that  the  Epistle  to  Jude  was  known  In  the  East  and  West  in  the  second  century;  it  was  therefore  circulated 
in  Symeon's  lifetime.  It  never  would  have  received  currency  such  as  it  had,  nor  would  Symeon  have  permitted  a 
letter  bearing  the  name  of  an  apostle,  his  own  brother  Jude,  brother  of  his  own  apostolical  predecessor,  St.  James,  to 
have  been  circulated,  If  It  were  not  really  St.  Jude's. 

To  Whom  Addressed. —The  references  to  Old  Testament  history,  v.  6,  7,  and  to  Jewish  tradition,  v.  14,  Ac., 
make  it  likely  that,  Jewish  Christians  are  the  readers  to  whom  Jude  mainly  (though  including  also  all  Christians,  * 
1)  writes,  Just  as  the  kindred  Epistle,  2  Peter,  is  addressed  primarily  to  the  same  class;  cf.  Introductions  to  1  and  J 
Peter.  The  persons  stigmatized  In  it  were  not  merely  libertines  (as  Alford  thinks),  though  no  doubt  that  was  on« 
of  their  prominent  characteristics,  but  heretics  in  doctrine,  "denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Hence  he  urges  believers  "  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  Insubordlna 
tion,  self-seeking,  and  licentiousness,  the  fruit  of  Autinomian  teachings,  were  the  evils  against  which  Jude  warm 
his  readers;  reminding  them  that,  to  build  themselves  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  to  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
the  only  effectual  safeguards.  The  same  evils,  along  with  mocking  skepticism,  shall  characterize  the  last  days  before 
the  final  judgment,  even  as  in  the  days  when  Enoch  warned  the  ungodly  of  the  coming  flood.  As  Peter  was  in  Baby- 
lon in  writing  1  Peter  5.  13,  and  probably  also  in  writing  2  Peter  (cf.  Introductions  to  1  and  2  Peter),  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  Jude  addressed  his  Epistle  primarily  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  and  about  Mesopotamian  Babylon  (a  place 
of  great  resort  to  the  Jews  in  that  day),  or  else  to  the  Christian  Jews  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Oalatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  ana 
Bithynia,  the  persons  addressed  by  Peter.  For  Jude  is  expressly  said  to  have  preached  in  Mesopotamia  (Jeroks 
Annotations  in  Matthantm),  and  his  Epistle,  consisting  of  only  twenty-five  verses,  contains  in  them  no  less  than  eleven 
passages  from  2  Peter  (see  the  list  in  my  Introduction  to  2  Peter).  Probably  in  v.  4  he  witnesses  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Peter's  prophecy,  "There  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained  (rather  as  Greek,  '  fore- 
written,'  i.  «.,  announced  beforehand  by  the  apostle  Peter's  written  prophecy)  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly  men  deny 
ing  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lor  1  Jesus  Christ."  Cf.  2  Peter  2.  1,  "  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you  whe 
pri.vV,y  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresiei-,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
dtutructum  "  Also  v.  17,  18  plainly  refers  to  the  very  words  of  2  Peter  3.  3,  '*  Remember  the  words  which  were  spoken 
before  of  tbe  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  how  they  told  you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time  who  should  wall 
after  their  oum  ungodly  lusts."  This  proves,  in  opposition  to  Alfokd,  that  Jude's  Epistle  Is  later  than  Peter's  (whos« 
inspiration  be  thus  confirms,  Just  as  Peter  confirms  Paul's,  2  Peter  3.  15,  18),  not  vice  versa. 

Timk  and  Place  of  Writing.— Alfokd  thinks,  that,  considering  St.  Jude  was  writing  to  Jews  and  citing  sia 
nal  instances  of  Divine  vengeance,  It  is  very  unlikely  he  would  have  omitted  to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Jero 
tialem  if  he  had  written  after  that  event  which  uprooted  the  Jewish  pcilty  and  people.  He  conjectures  from  lbs 
tone  and  references  that  the  writer  lived  in  Palestine.  Butas  to  the  former,  negative  evidence  Is  doubtful ;  for  neithei 
Aov*  John  allude  in  his  Epistles,  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  that  event.  Mill  fixes  on  a.  d.,  »0 
«tftiBr  tho  death  of  all  the  apostles  save  John.  I  Incline  to  thin*  from  v.  1"  18  that  some  tin>e  baa  elapsed  since  U« 
Ml 
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Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (written  probably  about  a.  d.  68  or  69)  when  Jude  wrote,  and,  tb.er*»*>r%  tkn»  *i .»  Kp&slls  j> 
fruie  w«  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


V'er  1-35.  Address  :  Gbekting  :  His  Object  in  Writ- 
xg:  Warning  against  Seducers  in  Doctrine  and 
practice  from  god's  vengeance  on  apostates,  is- 
rael, the  fallen  angels,  sodom  and  gomokrah. 
description  of  these  bad  men,  in  contrast  to  mi- 
CHAEL :  Like  Cain,  Balaam,  and  Core  :  Enoch's  Proph- 
ecy as  to  them  :  The  Apostles'  Forewarning  :  Con- 
cluding Exhortation  as  to  Preserving  their  own 
Faith,  and  Trying  to  Save  Others:  Doxology.  l. 
ten-ant  of  Jetaa  Christ— as  His  minister  and  apostle. 
brother  ot  James  —  who  was  more  widely  known  as 
'.op  of  Jerusalem  and  "  brother  of  the  Lord  "  (i.  e.,  either 
••ousin,  or  stepbrother,  being  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
marriage;  for  ancient  traditions  universally  agree  that 
Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  continued  perpetually  a  virgin). 
Jude  therefore  calls  himself  modestly  "  brother  ol  James." 
See  my  Introduction,  to  them  .  .  .  sanctified  by  God  the 
Father— The  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  Origen,  Lucifer, 
&c,  read,  "beloved  "  for  sanctified.  If  English  Version  be 
-ead,  cf.  Colosslans  1.  12;  1  Peter  1.  2.  The  Greek  is  not 
"by,"  but  "In."  God  the  Father's  love  Is  tbe  element  in 
wh.ch  they  are  "beloved."  Thus  the  conclusion,  v.  21, 
corresponds,  "Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God."  Cf. 
"Beloved  of  the  Lord"  2  Thessalonians  2.  13.  preserved 
1b  .J««*as  Christ— "kept."  Translate  not  "in,"  but  as 
Greek  "FOB  Jesus  Christ."  "Kept  continually  (so  the 
Greek  perfect  participle  means)  by  God  the  Father  for 
Jesus  Christ,"  against  the  day  of  His  coming.  Jude,  be- 
forehand, mentions  the  source  and  guarantee  for  the  final 
accomplishment  of  believers'  salvation;  lest  they  should 
be  disheartened  by  the  dreadful  evils  which  he  proceeds  to 
inncnnoe.  [Bengkl. j  and  called— Predicated  of  "  them 
that  are  beloved  In  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in 
Jesus  Christ :  who  are  called."  God's  effectual  calling 
In  tho  exercise  of  His  Divine  prerogative,  guarantees 
thair  eternal  safety.  3.  Mercy— In  a  time  of  wretched- 
ness. Therefore  mercy  stands  first;  the  mercy  of  Christ 
(v.  21).  oeace— in  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  20).  love— of  God  (v. 
21).  The  three  answer  to  the  Divine  Trinity,  be  mul- 
tiplied—in  you  and  towards  you.  3.  Design  of  the  Epis- 
tle (cf.  v.  20,  21).  all  diligence  —  (2  Peter  1.  5.)  As  the 
minister  Is  to  give  all  diligence  to  admonish,  so  the 
people  should.  In  accordance  with  his  admonition,  give 
all  diligence  to  have  all  Christian  graces,  and  to  make 
their  calling  sure,  the  common  salvation  — wrought 
by  Christ.  Cf,  Note,  "obtained  like  precious  faith," 
2  Peter  1.  1.  This  community  of  faith,  and  of  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,  salvation,  forms  the  ground  of  mutual  ex- 
hortation by  appeals  to  common  hopes  and  fears,  it  wm 
needful  for  me— rather, "  I  felt  it  necessary  to  write  (now 
at  once;  so  the  Greek  aorist  means;  the  present  infinitive 
'  to  write,'  which  precedes,  expresses  merely  the  general 
Cact  of  writing)  exhorting  you."  The  reason  why  he  felt 
It  necessary  "  to  write  with  exhortation-,"  he  states,  v.  4, 
"For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in,"  <£c.  Having  in- 
tended to  write  generally  of  the  common  salvation,  he  found 
It  necessary  from  the  existing  evils  in  the  Church,  to 
write  specially  that  they  should  contend  for  the  faith 
against  those  evils,  earnestly  contend— Cf.  Phllippians 
1. 27,  "  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel."  once 
— Greek,  "  once  for  all  delivered,"  Ac.  No  other  faith  or 
revelation  is  to  supersede  it.  A  strong  argument  for  re- 
sisting heretical  Innovators  (v.  4).  Believers,  like  Nehe- 
rniah's  workmen,  with  one  hand  "  build  themselves  up  in 
their  most  holy  faith,"  with  the  other  they  "  contend  ea  rn- 
estly  for  the  faith"  against  its  foes,  tbe  saints— all  Chris- 
tians, holy  (I.  e.,  consecrated  to  God)  by  their  calling,  and  in 
God  s  design.  4.  crept  in  unaware* — stealthily  and  un- 
lawfully. Note,  2  Peter  2. 1,  "privily  shall  bring  In  damna- 
ble heresies."  certain  men  — Implying  disparagement. 
fcsfi»rc. .  .  .  ordained—  Greek,  "  forewritten,"  viz.,  in  Peter's 
prophecy  »•  17, 18 ;  and  in  Paul's  before  that,  1  Timothy  4. 1 ; 
iTimeibv  A.  1;  and  by  implication  in  the.)  udgments  which 


overtook  the  apostate  angels.  The  disobedient  Israelites 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Balaam  and  Core,  and  which  ar* 
written  "for  an  example"  (v.  7,  and  5,  8, 11).  God's  etera&J 
character  as  the  Punisher  of  sin,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture 
"  of  old,"  Is  the  ground  on  which  such  apostate  characters 
are  ordained  to  condemnation.  ScrJ  pture  is  the  reflect)  on 
of  God's  book  of  life  la  which  believers  are  "  written 
among  the  living."  "  Forewritten"  is  applied  also  in  Bo- 
mans  15.  4  to  the  things  written  In  Scripture.  Scripture 
Itself  reflects  God's  character  from  everlasting,  which  is 
the  ground  of  His  decrees  from  everlasting.  Benoel  ex- 
plains it  as  an  abbreviated  phrase  for,  "They  were  of  old 
foretold  by  Enoch  (v.  14,  who  did  not  write  his  prophecies), 
and  afterwards  marked  out  by  the  written  word."  to  tula 
condemnation— Jude  graphically  puis  their  judgment  aa 
It  were  present  before  the  eyes,  "  this."  Enoch's  prophecy 
comprises  the  "ungodly  men"  of  the  last  days  before 
Christ's  coming  to  Judgment,  as  well  as  their  forerunners, 
the  "ungodly  men"  before  the  flood,  the  type  of  the  last 
judgment  (Matthew  24.37-39;  2  Peter  3.  3-7).  The  dispo- 
sition and  the  doom  of  both  correspond,  tbe  grace  of 
our  God— A  phrase  for  the  Gospel  especially  sweet  to  be- 
lievers who  appropriate  God  in  Christ  as  "our  God,"  and 
so  rendering  the  more  odious  the  vile  perversity  of  those 
who  turn  the  Gospel  state  of  grace  and  liberty  Into  a 
ground  of  licentiousness,  as  if  their  exemption  from  the 
law  gave  them  a  license  to  sin.  denying  the  only  Lord 
—The  oldest  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers  omit  "  God," 
which  follows  in  English  Version.  Translate  as  the  Greek, 
"the  only  Master;"  here  used  of  Jesus  (iirist,  who  is  at 
once  Master  and  "  Lord"  (a  different  Greek  word).  So  2  Pe- 
ter 2. 1,  Note.  By  virtue  of  Christ's  perfect  oneness  with 
the  Father,  He,  as  well  as  the  Father,  is  termed  "  tho 
only"  God  and  "Master."  Greek,  "Master,"  Implies 
God's  absolute  ownership  to  dispose  of  His  creatures  as  Ha 
likes.  5.  (Hebrews  3.  16;  4.  13.)  therefore— Other  oldest 
MSS.  and  Vulgate  read,  "But;"  in  contrast  to  the  ungodly 
v.  4.  though  ye  once— rather,  "once  for  all."  Translate, 
"I  wish  to  remind  you,  as  knowing  all  (viz.,  that  I  am  re> 
ferring  to.  So  the  oldest  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fathers) 
once  for  all."  As  already  they  know  all  the  facts  once  for 
all,  he  needs  only  to  "  remind"  them,  the  Lord— The  old- 
est MSS.  and  versions  read,  "  Jesus."  So  "  Christ"  Is  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  Israelites  In  the  wilderness;  so 
perfectly  is  Jesus  one  with  the  God  of  the  Israelite  the- 
ocracy, saved— brought  safely,  and  into  a  state  of  safety 
and  siilvaiion.  afterward  —  Greek,  "secondly;"  in  the 
next  instance  "destroyed  them  that  believed  not,"  aa 
contrasted  with  His  in  the  first  instance  having  saved  them, 
tt.  (2  Peter  2.4.)  kept  not  their  first  eitate  —  Vulgate 
translates,  "  their  own  principality,"  which  the  fact  of  an- 
gels being  elsewhere  called  "  principalities,"  favours ; 
"  their  own"  implies  that,  instead  of  being  content  wiih 
the  dignity  once  for  all  assigned  to  them  under  the  Son  ol 
God,  they  aspired  higher.  Alfobd  thinks  tne  narrative 
in  Genesis  6.  2  is  alluded  to,  not  the  fall  of  the  devil  anu 
his  angels,  as  he  thinks  "giving  themselves  over  to  for- 
nication" (ti.  7)  proves;  cf.  Greek,  "in  like  maimer  Co 
these,"  viz.,  to  the  angels  (v.  6).  It  seems  to  me  more  natu- 
ral to  take  "sons  of  God"  (Genesis  6.  2)  of  the  Sethites, 
than  of  angels,  who,  as  "  spirits,"  do  not  seem  capable  of 
carnal  connection.  The  parallel,  2  Peter  2.  4,  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels.  And  "  in  like  m;,u  ■ 
ner  to  these,"  v.  7,  refers  to  t/w  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gn- 
morrah,  "the  cities  about  them"  sinning  "In  like  man- 
ner" as  they  did.  [Estius  and  Calvin. J  Even  If  Gretk 
"these,"  v.  7,  refer  to  the  angels,  the  sense  of  "in  liks 
manner  as  these"  will  be,  not  thp.t  the  angels  carnally 
fornicated  with  the  daughters  of  men,  but  that  their  am- 
bition, whereby  their  affections  went  away  from  God  and 
they  fell,  is  in  God's  view  a  sin  of  like  kind  spiritually  a* 
Sodom's  going  away  from  God's  order  of  nature  aftear 
strange  flesh:  the  sin  of  the  apostate  angela  after  lii-Ai 
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Kind  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  human  Sodomites  after 
th«lr  kind.  Cf.  the  somewhat  similar  spiritual  connec- 
tion of  whoremongers  and  covetousness.  The  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  interprets  Genesis  6.  2  as  Alfokd.  But 
thongh  Jude  accords  with  it  in  some  particulars,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  accords  with  it  In  all.  The  Hebrews 
name  the  fallen  angels  Aza  and  Azael.  left — of  their  own 
accord,  their  own — Greek,  "their  proper."  habitation 
-Heaven,  ail  bright  and  glorious,  as  opposed  to  the 
"darkness"  to  which  they  now  are  doomed.  Their  am- 
bitious designs  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  connection 
with  this  earth,  of  which  Satan  before  his  fall  may  have 
ueen  God's  vicegerent,  whence  arises  his  subsequent  con- 
nection with  It  as  first  the  Tempter,  then  "the  prince  of 
this  world."  reserved  —  As  the  Greek  is  the  same,  and 
there  is  an  evident  reference  to  their  having  "kept  not 
their  first  estate,"  translate,  "He  hath  kept."  Probably 
what  is  meant  is,  He  hath  kept  them  in  His  purpose ;  that 
Is  their  sure  doom  ;  moreover,  as  yet,  Satan  and  his  de- 
mons roam  at  large  on  the  earth.  An  earnest  of  their 
doom  is  their  having  been  cast  out  of  heaven,  being 
already  restricted  to  "  the  darkness  of  this  present  world," 
the  "air"  that  surrounds  the  earth,  their  peculiar  ele- 
ment now.  They  lurk  In  places  of  gloom  and  death, 
Unking  forward  with  agonizing  fear  to  their  final  tor- 
ment in  the  bottomless  pit.  He  means  not  literal  chains 
aud  darkness,  but  figurative  in  this  present  world  where, 
with  restricted  powers  nnd  liberties,  shut  out  from  heav- 
eu,  they,  like  condemned  prisoners,  await  their  doom. 
?.  Etcu  a* — Alford  translates,  "(I  wish  to  remind  you,  i>. 
5)  that,"  &.C.  Sodom,  &e.  — (2  Peter  2.6.)  giving  them- 
selves over  to  fornication  —  following  fornication  extra- 
ordinarily, i.e.,  out  of  the  order  of. nature.  On  "in 
like  manner  to  them."  {Greek),  cf.  Note,  v.  6.  Cf.  on 
spiritual  fornication,  "go  a  whoring  from  thee,"  Psalm 
73.  27.  going  after  strange  flesh  —  departing  from  the 
course  of  nature,  aud  going  after  that  which  is  un- 
natural. In  later  times  the  most  enlightened  heathen 
nations  indulged  in  the  sin  of  Sodom  without  com- 
punction or  shame.  are  set  forth  —  before  our  eyes. 
suffering  — undergoing  to  this  present  tiine  ;  alluding  to 
the  marks  of  volcanic  fire  about  the  Dead  Sea.  the 
▼engeance—  Greek,  "  righteous  retribution."  eternal  fire 
—The  lasting  marks  of  the  fire  that  consumed  the  cities 
irreparably,  is  a  type  of  the  eternal  fire  to  which  the  in- 
habitants have  been  consigned.  BENGEI,  translates  as  the 
Greek  will  admit,  "Suffering  (the)  punishment  (which  they 
endure)  as  an  example  or  sample  of  eternal  fire  (viz.,  that 
which  shall  consume  the  wicked)."  Ezekiel  1H.  53-65 
shows  that  Sodom's  punishment,  as  a  nation,  is  not  eter- 
nal. Cf.  also  2  Peter  2.  G.  8.  also— rather,  "  In  like  man- 
ner nevertheless"  (notwithstanding  these  warning  exam- 
ples). [Al.FCRD.J  these  .  .  .  dreamers— The  Greek  has 
not  "filthy"  of  English  Version.  The  clause,  "  these  men 
dreaming"  (i.  e..  In  their  dreams),  belongs  to  all  the 
verbs,  "defile,"  &c. ;  "despise,"  <fcc. ;  "speak  evil,"  <fcc. 
All  sinners  are  spiritually  asleep,  and  their  carnal 
activity  is  as  it  were  a  dream  (1  Thessaloniaus  5.  6,  7). 
Their  speaking  evil  of  dignities  is  because  they  are  dream- 
ing, and  know  not  what  they  are  speaking  evil  of  (v.  10).  "As 
a  man  dreaming  seems  to  himself  to  be  seeing  and  near- 
ing  many  things,  so  the  natural  man's  lusts  are  agitated 
by  Joy,  distress,  fear,  and  the  other  passions.  But  he  Is  a 
stranger  to  self-command.  Hence,  though  he  bring  into 
play  all  the  powers  of  reason,  he  cannot  conceive  the  true 
liberty  which  the  son?  of  light,  who  are  awake  and  in  the 
daylight,  enjoy."  [Bbngee.]  defile  the  flesh— (V\  7.)  do- 
minion-"  lordship."  dignities— lit.,  "glories."  Earthly 
and  heavenly  dignities.  9.  Michael,  the  archangel— 
Nowhere  in  Scripture  is  the  plural  used,  "  archangels;" 
unt  only  onk.  "archangel."  The  only  other  passage  In 
the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs,  Is  i  Thessalonians  4. 
18,  where  Christ  is  distinguished  from  the  archangel, 
with  Whose  voice  He  shall  descend  to  raise  the  dead  ; 
they  therefore  err  who  confound  Christ  with  Michael. 
The  namen  moans,  Who  is  like  Godt  In  Daniel  10. 13  he  is 
mlled  "  One  (Margin,  the  first)  of  the  chief  princes."  He  is 
■b<;  champion  aneelof  Israel.  In  Revelation  12.7  the  con- 
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Hlct  between  Michael  and  Satan  is  again  alludea  i*. 
durst  not^from  reverence  for  Satan's  former  dionUz 
(v.  8).  railing  accusation  —  Over k,  "Judgment  of  blas- 
phemy,"  or  evil-speaking.  Peter  said,  Angels  do  not,  in 
order  to  avenge  themselves,  rail  at  dignities,  though  un- 
godly, when  they  have  to  contend  with  them:  Jnde  says, 
that  the  archangel  Michael  himself  did  not  rail  even  at 
the  time  when  he  fought  with  the  Devil,  the  prince  of 
evil  spirits— not  from  fear  of  him,  but  from  reverence  of 
God,  whose  delegated  power  In  this  world  Satan  once 
had,  and  even  in  some  degree  still  has.  From  the  word 
"disputed,"  or  debated  in  crmtraversy,  it  Is  plain  it  was  a 
judicial  contest,  about  the  body  of  IVIoses — his  literal 
body.  Satan,  as  having  the  power  of  death,  opposed  the 
raising  of  it  again,  on  the  ground  of  Moses'  sin  at  Merl- 
bah,  aud  his  murder  of  the  Egyptian.  That  Moses'  body 
was  raised,  appears  from  his  presence  with  Elijah  and 
Jesus  (who  were  In  the  body)  at  the  Transfiguration  :  the 
sample  and  earnest  of  the  coming  resurrection-kingdom, 
to  be  ushered  In  by  Michael's  standing  up  for  God's  peo- 
ple. Thus  In  each  dispensation  a  sample  and  pledge  of 
the  future  resurrection  was  given:  Enoch  in  the  patri- 
archal dispensation,  Moses  in  the  Levitlcal,  Elijah  in  the 
prophetical.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  rebuke  is 
recorded  here,  as  was  used  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  or 
Jehovah  the  Second  Person,  in  pleading  for  Joshua,  the 
representative  of  the  Jewish  Church,  against  Satan,  In 
Zeehariah  3.  2;  whence  some  have  thought  that  also  here 
"  the  body  of  Moses"  means  the  Jewish  Church  accused 
by  Satan,  before  God,  for  Its  fllthiness,  on  which  ground 
he  demands  that  Divine  Justice  should  take  its  course 
against  Israel,  but  is  rebuked  by  the  Lord  who  has 
"chosen  Jerusalem:"  thus,  as  "  the  body  of  Christ"  Is  the 
Christian  Church,  so  "  the  body  of  Moses"  Is  the  Jewish 
Church.  But  the  literal  body  is  evidently  here  mean! 
(though,  secondarily,  the  Jewish  Church  is  typified  by 
Moses'  body,  as  It  was  there  represented  by  Joshua  the 
high  priest);  and  Michael,  whose  connection  seems  to 
be  so  close  with  Jehovah-Messiah  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Israel  on  the  other,  naturally  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage as  his  Lord.  As  Satan  (adversary  in  court)  or  the 
Devil  (accuser)  accuses  alike  the  Church  collectively  and 
"the  brethren"  individually,  so  Christ  pleads  for  us  as 
our  Advocate.  Israel's,  and  all  believers'  full  Justifica- 
tion, and  the  accuser's  being  rebuked  finally,  Is  yet 
future.  Josbphus,  Antiquities,  4.  8,  states  that  God  hid 
Moses'  body,  lest,  If  it  had  been  exposed  to  view,  it 
would  have  been  made  an  idol  of.  Jude,  In  this  account, 
either  adopts  it  from  the  apocryphal  "assumption  of 
Moses"  (as  OKIOKN,  concerning  Principalities,  3.  2,  thinks), 
or  else  from  the  ancient  tradition  on  which  that  work  was 
founded.  Jude,  as  inspired,  could  distinguish  how  much 
of  the  tradition  was  true,  how  much  false.  We  have  no 
such  means  of  distinguishing,  aud  therefore  can  be  sure 
of  no  tradition,  save  that  which  Is  in  the  written  word. 

10.  (2  Peter  2.  12.)  those  things  which—  Greek,  "all 
things  whatsoever  they  understand  not,"  viz.,  the  tilings  of 
the  spiritual  world,  but  what  .  .  .  naturally — Connect 
thus,  "Whatever  (so  the  Greek)  things  naturally  (by  nat- 
ural, blind  instinct),  as  the  unreasoning  (so  the  Greek) 
animals,  they  know,"  <fec.  The  Greek  for  the  formei 
"know"  Implies  deeper  knowledge;  the  latter  "know," 
the  mere  perception  of  the  "animal  senses  and  faculties." 

11.  Woo— Note,  2  Peter  2. 14,  "cursed  children."  Cxln— the 
murderer:  the  root  of  whose  sin  was  hatred  and  envy  of 
the  godly,  as  it  is  the  sin  of  these  seducers,  ran  greed- 
ily— lit.,  "  have  been  poured  forth"  like  a  torrent  that  has 
burst  Its  banks.  Reckless  of  what  it  costs,  the  loss  of 
God's  favour  and  heaven,  on  they  rush  after  gain  like 
Balaam,  perished  In  the  gainsaying  of  Core — (Cf.  Note, 
v.  12.).  When  we  read  of  Korau  perishing  by  gainsaying, 
we  read  virtually  also  of  these  perishing  in  like  mannei 
through  the  same:  for  the  same  seed  tears  the  same  uai 
vest.  12.  spots— So  2  Peter  2.  13,  Greek,  spiloi ;  bat  hew 
the  Greek  is  spilades,  which  elsewhere,  in  secular  writers 
means  rocks,  viz  ,  on  which  the  Christian  love-Je.asU  wer» 
in  danger  of  being  shipwrecked.  The  oldest  MS.  pre- 
fixes the  article  emphatically,  "  the  rocks."    The  raft*"* 
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*t.ce  to  "  -loads  .  .  .winds  .  .  .  waves  of  the  sea,"  accords 
rt-itl)    this  image  of  rock*.     Vulgate  seems   to   have   been 

uisled  tiy  the  similar  sounding  word  to  translate,  as 
English  Version,  "spots;"  cf.  however,  v. 23,  which  favours 
Snglish  Version,  If  the  Greek  will  bear  it.  Two  oldest 
Mss„  by  the  transcriber's  effort  to  make  Jude  say  the 
-nine  as  Peter,  read  here  "deceivings"  for  "love-feasts," 
'jut  the  weightiest  MS.  and  authorities  support  English 
Version  reading.  The  love-feast  accompanied  the  Lord's 
Supper  (1  Coriuthlaus  LI.,  end).  Korah  the  Levite,  not 
satisfied  w''.h  his  ministry,  aspired  to  the  sacrificing 
prits'hood  also:  so  ministers  in  the  Lord's  Supper  have 
Bought  to  make  it  a  sacrifice,  and  themselves  the  sacri- 
ficing priests,  usurping  the  function  of  our  only  Chris- 
tian sacerdotal  Priest,  Christ  Jesus.  Let  them  beware 
of  Korah's  doom!  without  fear  —  Join  these  words 
not  as  English  Version,  b-'it  with  "feast."  Sacred  feasts 
especially  ought  to  be  ct'ebrated  with  fear.  Feasting 
Is  not  faulty  in  itself  [Benoel],  but  it  needs  to  be 
accompanied  with  fear  of  forgetting  God,  as  Job  in 
the  case  of  his  sons'  feasts,  feeding  themselves—  Greek, 
"pasturing  (tending)  themselves."  What  they  look  to 
is  the  pampering  of  themselves,  not  the  feeding  of  the 
flo^k.  clouds — from  which  one  would  expect  refreshing 
;ains.  2  Peter  2.  17,  "  wells  without  water."  Professors 
without  practice,  carried  about — The  oldest  MSS.  have 
"  carried  aside,"  i.  <?.,  out  of  the  right  course  (cf.  Ephesians 
}.  14).  trees  whose  fruit  withereth— rather,  "  trees  of  the 
tate  (or  waning)  autumn,"  viz.,  when  there  are  no  longer 
leaves  or  fruits  on  the  trees  [Benqel],  <tc.  without 
fruit—  having  no  good  fruit  of  knowledge  and  practice; 
sometimes  used  of  what  is  positively  bad.  twice  dead — 
First  when  they  cast  their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  seem 
during  winter  dead,  but  revive  again  in  spring  ;  secondly, 
when  they  are  "plucked  up  by  the  roots."  So  these 
apostates,  once  dead  in  unbelief,  and  then  by  profession 
and  baptism  raised  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of 
righteousness,  but  now  having  beconie  dead  again  by 
apostasy,  and  so  hopelessly  dead.  There  is  a  climax.  Not 
on'iy  without  leaves,  like  trees  in  late  autumn,  but  without 
fruit:  not  only  so,  but  dead  twice;  and  to  crown  all, 
"plu3ked  up  by  the  roots."  13.  Raging— Wild.  Jude 
'.^as    in    mind    Isaiah    57.  20.      shame — plural    in    Greek, 

shamea"  (cf.  Philippians  3.  19).  wandering  stars — in- 
Mtead  of  moving  on  in  a  regular  orbit,  as  lights  to  the 
woild,  bursting  forth  on  the  world  like  erratic  comets,  or 
rather  meteors  of  fire,  with  a  strange  glare,  and  then 
doomed  to  fall  back  again  into  the  blackness  of  gloom. 
14.  See  Introduction  on  the  source  whence  Jude  derived 
this  prophecy  of  Enoch.  1  ie  Holy  Spirit,  by  Jude,  has 
sealed  the  truth  of  this  much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
the  book  of  Enoch,  though  probably  that  book,  as  well  as 
Jude,  derived  it  from  tradition  (cf.  Note,  v.  9).  There  are 
reasons  given  by  some  for  thinking  the  book  of  Enoch 
copied  from  Jude  rather  than  vice  versa.  It  is  striking 
how,  from  the  first,  prophecy  hastened  towards  its  con- 
summation. The  earliest  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer 
dwell  on  His  second  coming  in  glory,  rather  than  His  first 
coming  in  lowliness  (cf.  Genesis  3.  15  with  Romans  16.  20). 
Enoch  in  his  translation  without  death,  illustrated  that 
truth  which  he  all  his  life  preached  to  the  unbelieving 
world,  the  certainty  of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  as  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  their 
skepticisn.  and  self-wise  confidence  in  nature's  perma- 
nence. And  -Greek,  "Moreover,  also  Enoch,"  &c.  of 
these — in  relation  to  these.  The  reference  of  his  prophe- 
cies was  not  to  the  antediluvians  alone,  but  to  all  the  un- 
godly (t>.  15).  His  prophecy  applied  primarily  indeed  to 
the  flood,  but  ultimately  to  the  final  judgment,  seventh 
from  Adam — Seven  is  the  sacred  number.  In  Enoch, 
freedom  from  death  and  the  sacred  number  are  com- 
bined: for  every  seventh  object  is  most  highly  valued. 
Jude  thus  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  prophecies.  Cf.  "of 
aid,"  Note  v.  4.  There  were  only  five  fathers  between 
Zosjch  and  Adam.  The  seventh  from  Adam  prophesied 
a»e  things  which  shall  close  the  seventh  age  of  the  world. 
Bjsnqku]  eometh— lit.,  "came."  Prophecy  regards  the 
mture  m  certain  as  if  it  were  past,    saints— Holy  angels 


(of.  Deuteronomy  33.  2;  Daniel  7.  10;  Zecharlah  14.  5;  Mai. 
thew  25.31;  Hebrews  12.22).  15.  This  verse  and  the  begin, 
ning  of  Enoch's  prophecy  Is  composed  in  Hebrew  poetic 
parallelism,  the  oldest  specimen  extant.  Some  think 
Lamech's  speech,  which  is  also  in  poetic  parallelism, 
was  composed  in  mockery  of  Enoch's  prophecy :  as 
Enoch  foretold  Jehovah's  coming  to  judgment,  so  La- 
mech  presumes  on  impunity  in  polygamy  and  murder 
(Just  as  Cain  the  murderer  seemed  to  escape  with  Impn- 
nity).  convince— convict,  hard  speeches— such  as  are 
noticed  in  v.  8,  10,  16;  Malachi  3. 13, 14;  contrast  10.  17.  un- 
godly sinners— not  in  erely  sinners',  but  proud  despisers  oj 
God:  impious,  against  him— They  who  speak  against 
God's  children  are  regarded  by  God  as  speaking  against 
Himself.  16.  niurmurers — in  secret:  muttering  murmurs 
against  God's  ordinances  and  ministers  In  Church  and 
slate.  Cf.  v.  8,  "speak  evil  of  dignities;''  15,  "hard 
speeches;"  against  the  Lord,  complainers- -never  satis- 
fied with  their  lot  (Numbers  11.  1;  cf.  the  penalty,  Deuter- 
onomy 28.  17,  48).  walking  after  their  own  liu;t«— (u.  18.) 
The  secret  of  their  murmuring  and  complaining  is  the  rest- 
less insatiability  of  their  desires,  great  swelling  words 
—(2  Peter  2.  IS.)  men's  persons— their  mere  outward  ap- 
pearance and  rank,  because  of  advantage — for  the  sake 
of  what  they  may  gain  from  them.  While  they  talk  great 
swelling  words,  they  are  really  mean  and  fawning  towards 
those  of  wealth  and  rank.  17.  But  ye,  beloved — in  con- 
trast to  those  reprobates,  v.  20,  again,  remember — Im- 
plying that  his  readers  had  been  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles.  For  Peter  uses  the  very  same  formula  in  re- 
minding the  contemporaries  of  himself  and  the  other 
apostles,  spoken  before — spoken  already  before  now. 
the  apostles— Peter  (Notes,  2  Peter  3.  2,  3),  and  Paul  before 
Peter  (Acts  20.  29;  1  Timothy  4.  1;  2  Timothy  3.  1).  Jude 
does  not  exclude  himself  from  the  number  of  the  apostles 
here,  lor  in  v.  18,  immediately  after,  he  says,  "they  told 
yod,"  not  us  (rather  as  Greek,  "used  to  tell  you:"  imply* 
ing  that  Jude's  readers  were  contemporaries  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  used  to  tell  them).  18.  mockers — In  the  parallel, 
2  Peter  3.  3,  the  same  Greek  is  translated  "  scoffers,"  The 
word  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  How 
Alfokd  can  deny  that  2  Peter  3.  2,  3  is  referred  to  (at 
least  in  part),  I  cannot  imagine,  seeing  that  Jude  quotes 
the  very  words  of  Peter  as  the  words  which  the  apostles 
used  to  speak  to  his  (Jude's)  readers,  walk  after  their 
own  ungodly  lusts — lit.,  "after  (according  to)  their  own 
lusts  of  ungodliness."  19.  These  be  they — Showing  that 
their  characters  are  such  as  Peter  and  Paul  had  foretold. 
separate  themselves  —  from  Church  commuuion  in  its 
vital,  spiritual  reality:  for  outwardly  they  took  part  in 
Church  ordinances  (v.  12).  Some  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  them- 
selves:" then  understand  it,  "separate,"  cast  out  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  by  excommunication  (Isaiah  65.  5;  66. 
5;  Luke  6.22;  John  9.34;  cf.  "casteth  them  out  of  the 
Church,"  3  John  10).  Many,  however,  understand  "  them- 
selves," which  indeed  is  read  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
as  English  Version  has  it.  Arrogant  setting  up  of  them- 
selves, as  having  greater  sanctity  and  a  wisdom  and  pe- 
culiar doctrine,  distinct  from  others,  is  implied,  sensual 
— lit.,  "  animal-souled :"  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual,  or 
"having  the  Spirit."  It  is  translated  "the  natural  man," 
1  Corinthians  2.  14.  In  the  threefold  division  of  man's 
being,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  the  due  state  in  God's  design 
is,  that  "the  spirit,"  which  is  th«  recipient  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  uniting  man  to  God,  should  be  first,  and  should 
rule  the  soul,  which  stands  intermediate  between  the  bodp 
and  spirit;  but  in  the  animal,  or  natural  man,  the  spirit  is 
sunk  into  subserviency  to  the  animal  soul,  which  Is 
earthly  in  its  motives  and  alms.  The  "carnal"  sini 
somewhat  lower,  for  in  these  the  Jlesh,  the  lowest  element 
and  corrupt  side  of  man's  bodily  nature,  reigns  paramount 
having  not  the  Spirit — In  the  animal  and  natural  man 
the  spirit,  his  higher  part,  which  ought  to  be  the  receive! 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  so;  and  therefore,  his  spirit  not 
being  in  its  normal  state,  he  is  said  not  to  have  the  spirit  (ot 
John  3.  5,  6).  In  the  completion  of  redemption  the  parts 
of  redeemed  man  shall  be  placed  in  their  due  relation: 
whereas  in  the  ungodly,  the  soul  severed  from  the  rpirv 
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iJiall  have  for  ever  animal  life  without  union  to  God  and 
heaven — a  living  death.  540.  Resuming  v.  17.  building 
Bj>  yourselves — the  opposite  to  the  "  separate  themselves" 
(v.  18):  as  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  opposed  to  "  Having  not 
the  Spirit."  on — as  on  a  foundation.  Building  on  the 
faith  is  equivalent  to  building  on  Christ,  the  object 
of  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost  —  (Romans  8. 
28;  Ephesians  6.  18.)  The  Holy  Spirit  teaches  what  we 
are  to  pray  for,  and  how.  None  can  pray  aright  save  by 
being  in  the  Spirit,  i.  e..  In  the  element  of  His  Influence. 
Chbysostom  states  that,  among  the  charisms  bestowed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  was 
the  gift  of  prayer,  bestowed  on  some  one  who  prayed  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  and  taught  others  to  pray.  More- 
over, their  prayers  so  conceived  and  often  used,  were 
received  and  preserved  among  Christians,  and  out  of 
them  forms  of  prayer  were  framed.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
liturgies.  [Hammond.]  81.  In  v.  20,  21,  Jude  combines  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  faith,  hope  and 
love.  Keep  yourselves — not  In  your  own  strength,  but 
"  in  the  love  of  God,"  i.  e.,  God's  love  to  you  and  all  His  be- 
lieving children,  the  only  guarantee  for  their  being  kept 
sale.  Man's  need  of  watching  is  implied  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  cannot  keep  himself,  unless  God  in  His  love  keep  him. 
looking  for — In  hope,  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — to  be  fully  manifested  at  His  coming.  Mercy  is 
usually  attributed  to  the  Father:  here  to  the  Son;  so  en- 
tirely oue  are  they,  aa,  '-i3.  None  but  those  who  "keep 
themselves"  are  likely  to  "save"  others,  have  compas- 
sion—-so  one  oldest  MS.  reads.  But  two  oldest  MSS.,  Vul- 
gate, &c,  read,  "  convict ;"  "  reprove  to  their  conviction  ;" 
"  confute,  so  as  to  convince."  making  a  difference— The 
oldest  MSS*.  and  versions  read  the  accusative  for  the  nom- 
inative, "  when  separating  themselves"  [Wahl],  referring 
to  v.  19 ;  or  "  when  contending  with  you,"  as  the  Greek  Is 
translated,  v.  9.  83.  save  with  fear— The  oldest  MSS.  do 
not  read  "  with  fear"  in  this  position :  but  after  "  snatch- 
ing them  out  of  the  Are"  (with  wlilch,  cf.  Amos  4. 11;  1 
Corinthians  8.  15;  Zechariah  3.  2,  said  of  a  most  narrow 
escape;,  they  add  the  following  words,  forming  a  third 
class,  "and  others  compassionate  with  (in)  fear."  Three 
kinds  of  patient*  require  three  kinds  of  medical  treatment. 
Ministers  and  Christians  are  said  to  "save"  those  whom 
they  are  made  the  instruments  of  saving;  the  Greek  for 


"  save"  is  present,  therefore  meaning  "  try  to  save."    Judt 
already  (v.  9)  had  reference  to  the  same  passage  (Zechanafe 
8.  1-3).    The  three  classes  are:  (1.)  Those  who  contend  wW- 
you  (accusative  in  oldest  MSS.),  whom  you  should  conviet. 
(2.)  those  who  are  as  brands  already  in  the  fire,  of  whlck 
hell-fire  is  the  consummation :  these  you  should  try  U 
taveby  matching  them  out;   (8.)    those  who  are  objects  OJ 
compassion,  whom  accordingly  you  should  compassiunat* 
(and  help  If  occasion  should  offer),  but  at  the  same  Mm* 
not  let  pity  degenerate  into  connivance  at  their  error. 
Your  compassion  Is  to  be  accompanied  "with  fear"  of 
being  at  all  defiled  by  them,    hating— Even  hatred  has 
Its  legitimate  field  of  exercise.    Sin  is  the  only  thing 
which  God  hates:  so  ought  we.    even  the  garment— a 
proverbial  phrase:  avoiding  the    most  remote  contact 
with  sin,  and  hating  that  which  borders  on  it.    As  gar- 
ments of  the  apjstles  wrought  miracles  of  good  in  healing 
so  the  very  garment  of  sinners  metaphorically,  (.  «.,  any- 
thing brought  into  contact  with  their  pollution,  is  to  be 
avoided.    Cf.  as  to  lepers  and  other  persons  defiled,  Leviti- 
cus 13. 52-57 ;  15. 4-17 :  the  garments  were  held  polluted ;  and 
any  one  touching  them  was  excluded,  until  purified,  from 
religious  and  civil  communion  with  the  sanctified  people 
of  Israel.    Christians  who  received  at  baptism  the  white 
garment  in  token  of  purity,  are  not  to  defile  It  by  any 
approach  to  what  is  defiled.    34,  25.  Concluding  doxolo 
gy.    Now- Greek,  "But."    you— Alford,  on  Inferior  au- 
thority, reads,  "them."     You  is  in  contradistinction  to 
those  ungodly  men  mentioned  above,    keep  .  .  .   from 
falling — rather,  "gnard  .  .  .  (so  as  to  be)  without  falling," 
or  stumbling,    before  the  presence  of  his  glory — i.  e.,  be- 
fore Himself,  when  He  shall  be  revealed  in  glory,    fault- 
less— Greek,  "blameless."  with  exceeding  Joy — lit.,  "  with 
exultation"  as  of  those  who  leap  for  Joy.    To  the  only 
....  God  our  Saviour— The  oldest  MSS.  add,  "through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."    The  transcribers,  fancying  that 
"Saviour"  applied  to  Christ  alone,  omitted  th«  words 
The  sense  Is,  To  the  only  God  (the  Father)  who  Is  our  Sa- 
viour through  (i.  e.,  by  the  mediation  of)  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.      dominion — Greek,  "might."    power- authority 
legitimate   power.     The    oldest   MSS.    and    Vulgate,  afte? 
"power,"  have  "before  all  the  age,"  t.  e„  before  all  Urns 
as  to  the  part,-  "and  now,"  as  to  the  present;  '  &*»a  to  all 
the  ages,"  <•  e.,  for  ever,  as  to  the  time  to  come. 


THE    EEVELATION 

OF    ST.    JOHN    THE    DIVINE 


INTRODUCTION. 

Authenticity.— The  author  calls  himself  John  (ch.  1. 1,  4,  9;  22.  8).  Justin  Martyr  (Dialogue,  p.  Wte  a.  d.  189-161) 
■j notes  from  the  Apocalypse,  as  John  the  apostle's  work,  the  prophecy  of  the  millennium  of  the  saints,  to  oe  followed  by 
the  general  resurrection  and  Judgment.  This  testimony  of  Justin  Is  referred  to  also  by  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History 
L  18.  Justin,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  held  his  controversy  with  Trypho,  a  learned  Jew,  at  Ephetus, 
where  John  had  been  living  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  before:  he  says  that  "the  Revelation  had  been  given  to  John, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ."  Mklito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (about  171  A.  D.),  one  of  the  seven  churches  addressed,  a 
scu-.i-essor,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  seven  angels,  is  said  by  Eusebius  (Ecclesiastical  History  4.  26)  to  have  written  treatises 
on  tlie  Apocalypse  of  John.  The  testimony  of  the  bishop  of  Sardis  is  the  more  Impartial,  as  Sardis  Is  one  of  the 
churches  severely  reproved  (ch.  3.  1).  So  also  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about  180  a.  d.),  according  to  Eubjs- 
bith  4.  26,  quoted  testimonies  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  Eusebius  says  the  same  of  Apollonius,  who  lived  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Irkn^kus  (about  180  a.  d.),  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John. 
and  supposed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  be  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  is  most  decided  again  and  again  In 
quoting  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John  (Haereses  4.,  20.  11;  4.,  21.  3;  4.,  30.  4;  5.,  36.  1 ;  5.,  SO.  3;  5.,  85.  2).  Ir 
V.  SO.  1,  alluding  to  the  mystical  number  of  the  beast,  666  (ch.  13. 18),  found  In  all  old  copies,  he  says,  "  We  do  not  hazard 
•  confident  theory  as  to  the  name  of  Antichrist;  for  If  it  had  been  necessary  that  his  name  should  be  proclaimed 
openly  at  the  present  time.  It  would  have  been  declared  by  him  who  saw  the  apocalyptic  vision  ;  for  it  was  seen  at  nc 
Umy  time  back,  but  almost  in  our  generation,  towards  the  end  of  DomiHan's  reign."  In  his  work  against  heresies,  published 
t*n  years  after  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  he  quotes  the  Apocalypse  twenty  times,  and  makes  long  extracts  from  It,  as  in- 
spired Scripture.  These  testimonies  of  persons  contemporary  with  John's  immediate  successors,  and  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  region  of  the  seven  churches  to  which  Revelation  Is  addressed,  are  most  convincing.  Tsetci.lun.  i* 
fc44 
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Yorth  Africa  (about  228  A.  D.),  Adversus  Marcion  3.  14,  quotes  the  apostle  John's  description  lu  the  Apocalypse  of  tht 
iword  proceeding  out  of  the  Lord's  mouth  (ch.  19. 15),  and  24,  the  heavenly  city  (ch.  21).  Cf.  De  Resurrections  27  ;  D* 
Anima  8,  9,  Ac. ;  De  Prcescriptione  Haereticorunx  33.  The  Mubatobi  fragment  of  the  canon  (about  a.  d.  200)  refers  to  John 
the  apostle  writing  to  the  seven  churches.  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Ostla,  near  Rome  (about  240  A.  d.),  De  Antichrist*, 
p.  67,  quotes  ch.  17. 1-18,  as  the  writing  of  John  the  apostle.  Among  Hippolytus'  works,  there  is  specified  in  the  cata- 
logue on  bis  statue,  a  treatise  "on  the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  according  to  John."  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about 
MO  a.  D.),  Stromata  6.  13,  alludes  to  the  twenty-four  seats  on  which  the  elders  sit  as  mentioned  by  John  iu  the  Apoca 
>3  pse  ,ct.  4.  5);  also,  in  Quit  dives  Salmis,  sec.  42,  he  mentions  John's  return  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus  on  the  death  oj 
fce  Roman  tyrant.  Origkn  (about  233  A.  D.),  Commentary  on  Matthew,  in  Eusebius  (Ecclesiastical  History  6.  25),  men- 
tions John  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  without  expressing  any  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity;  also,  in  Comment- 
ary on  Matthew,  torn.  16.  6,  he  quotes  ch.  1.  9,  and  says,  "  John  seems  to  have  beheld  the  Apocalypse  in  the  island  of 
Patmos."  Victobinub,  bishop  of  Pettau  in  Paunonla,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diooletlan  in  803  A.  d.,  wrote 
the  earliest  extant  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  Though  the  Old  Syriac  Peschito  version  does  not  contain  the 
Apocalypse,  yet  Ephrem  Sybus  (about  378  A.  d.)  frequently  quotes  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical,  and  ascribes  it  to 
John. 

Its  canonicity  and  inspiration  (according  to  a  scholium  of  Andbeas  of  Cappadocia)  are  attested  by  Papias,  a 
hearer  of  John,  and  associate  of  Polycabp.  Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierapolls,  near  Laodicea,  one  of  the  seven  churches. 
Woedswobth  conjectures  that  a  feeling  of  shame,  on  account  of  the  rebukes  of  Laodicea  in  Revelation,  may  have 
operated  on  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  so  as  to  omit  Revelation  from  its  list  of  books  to  be  read  publicly.  (?)  The  Epistle 
of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (in  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History  5. 1-3), 
in  the  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius,  A.  d.  77,  quotes  ch.  1.  5;  3. 14;  14.  4,  and  22. 11,  as  Scripture.  Cypbian  (about  250 
A.  D.)  also,  in  Ep.  18,  quotes  ch.  2.  6  as  Scripture  ;  and  in  Ep.  25  he  quotes  ch.  8.  21,  as  of  the  same  authority  as  the  Gos- 
pel. (For  other  instances,  see  Alfoed's  Prolegomena,  from  whom  mainly  this  summary  of  evidence  has  been  derived.) 
Athamasius,  in  his  Festival  Epistle,  enumerates  the  Apocalypse  among  thocanonical  Scriptures,  to  which  none  must 
»dd,  and  from  which  none  must  take  away.  Jbbomb  (in  Epistola  ad  Paulinum)  Includes  in  the  canon  the  Apocalypse, 
adding,  "  It  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  All  praise  falls  short  of  its  merits.  In  each  of  its  words  lie  hid  mani- 
fold senses."  Thus  an  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  down  from  the  apostolic  period  confirms  its  canonlclty  and 
authenticity. 

The  Alogi  (Epiphanius  Haereses  51),  and  Caius  the  Roman  presbyter  (Eusebius  3.  28),  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  rejected  St.  John's  Apocalypse  on  mere  captious  grotmds.  Oaius,  according  to 
Jerome,  De  Virit  IUustribus,  about  210  a.  d.,  attributed  it  to  Cerlnthus,  on  the  ground  of  its  supporting  the  millennial 
reign  on  earth.  Dionysius  of  Alexandbia  mentions  many  before  his  time  who  rejected  it  because  of  its  obscurity, 
and  because  it  seemed  to  support  Cerlnthus'  dogma  of  an  earthly  and  carnal  kingdom ;  whence  they  attributed  it  to 
Cerinthus.  This  Dionysius,  scholar  of  Obigen,  and  bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.  d.  247),  admits  its  inspiration  (in  Euse- 
bius, Ecclesiastical  History  7. 10),  but  attributes  it  to  some  John  distinct  from  John  the  apostle,  on  the  ground  of  Its  differ- 
ence of  style  and  character,  as  oompared  with  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle,  as  also  because  the  name  John  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  always  kept  back  In  both  the  Gospel  and  Epistle;  Moreover,  neither 
does  the  Epistle  make  any  allusion  to  the  Apocalypse,  nor  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Epistle;  and  the  style  is  not  pure 
9reek,  but  abounds  in  barbarisms  and  solecisms.  Eusebius  wavers  in  opinion  (Ecclesiastical  History  24.  39)  as  to 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  ranked  among  the  undoubtedly  canonical  Scriptures.  His  antipathy  to  the  millennial 
loctrlne  would  give  an  unconscious  bias  to  his  Judgment  on  the  Apocalypse.  Cybil  of  Jebusalem  (a.  d.  386),  Cole- 
thesis  4. 35, 86,  omits  the  Apocalypse  in  enumerating  the  New  Testament  Sorlptures  to  be  read  privately  as  well  as  pub- 
licly. "  Whatever  Is  not  read  in  the  churches,  that  do  not  even  read  by  thyself;  the  apostles  and  ancient  bishops  of 
the  Church  who  transmitted  them  to  us  were  far  wiser  than  thou  art."  Hence,  we  see  that,  in  his  day,  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  read  in  the  churches.  Yet  in  Catechesis  1.  4  he  quotes  oh.  2.  7, 17 ;  and  in  Oatechesis  1.,  15. 18  he  draws  the  pro- 
phetical statement  from  ch.  17. 11,  that  the  king  who  is  to  humble  the  three  kings  (Daniel  7.  8,20)  is  the  eighth  Icing.  In 
e.  15.  and  27.  he  similarly  quotes  from  ch.  12.  3,  4.  Alfobd  conjectures  that  Cyril  had  at  some  time  changed  his 
opinion,  and  that  these  references  to  the  Apocalypse  were  slips  of  memory  whereby  he  retained  phraseology  which 
belonged  to  his  former,  not  his  subsequent  views.  The  sixtieth  canon  (if  genuine)  of  the  Laodicean  Council  in  »,he 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  omits  the  Apocalypse  from  the  canonical  books.  The  Eastern  Church  in  part  douoted, 
the  Western  Church,  after  the  fifth  century,  universally  recognized,  the  Apocalypse.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  De 
Adoratione  146,  though  Implying  the  fact  of  some  doubting  Its  genuineness,  himself  undoubtedly  accepts  It  as  the  work 
of  St.  John.  Andreas  of  Cxsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  recognized  as  genuine  and  canonical,  and  wrote  the  first  entire 
and  connected  commentary  on,  the  Apocalypse.  The  sources  of  doubt  seem  to  have  been,  (1.)  the  antagonism  of 
many  to  the  millennium,  which  is  set  forth  in  it;  (2.)  its  obscurity  and  symbolism  having  caused  it  not  to  be  read  in 
the  churches,  or  to  be  taught  to  the  young.  But  the  most  primitive  tradition  Is  unequivocal  in  its  favour.  In  a  word, 
the  objective  evidence  Is  decidedly  for  it;  the  only  arguments  against  it  seem  to  have  been  subjective. 

The  personal  notices  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse  occur  ch.  L  1,4,9;  22.  8.  Moreover,  the  writer's  addresses  to  the 
ohurches  of  Proconsular  Asia  (ch.  2.  1)  accord  with  the  concurrent  tradition,  that  after  John's  returu  from  his  exile 
In  Patmos,  at  the  death  of  Domitian,  under  Nerva,  he  resided  for  long,  and  died  at  last  in  Ephesus,  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  (Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History  3.  20,  23).  If  the  Apocalypse  were  not  the  Inspired  work  of  John,  purporting 
as  it  does  to  be  an  address  from  their  superior  to  the  seven  churches  of  Proconsular  Asia,  it  would  have  assuredly  been 
rejected  in  that  region;  whereas  the  earliest  testimonies  in  those  churches  are  all  In  Its  favour.  One  person  alone  wan 
entitled  to  use  language  of  authority  such  as  is  addressed  to  the  seven  angels  of  the  churches— namely,  John,  as  the 
last  surviving  apostle  and  superintendent  of  all  the  churches.  Also,  it  accords  with  John's  manner  to  assert  the  ao- 
ouiaoy  of  his  testimony  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  book  (cf.  ch.  1.  2, 3,  and  22. 8,  with  John  1.14;  21.  24;  1  John  1.  1, 
I).  Again,  it  accords  with  the  view  of  the  writer  being  an  inspired  apostle  that  he  addresses  the  angels  or  president* 
s-f  the  several  churches  in  the  tone  of  a  superior  addressing  inferiors.  Also,  he  commends  the  Church  of  Ephesus  for 
trying  and  convicting  "  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,"  by  which  he  implies  his  own  undoubted  claim 
io  apostolic  inspiration  (ch.  2.  2),  as  declaring  in  the  seven  epistles  Christ's  will  revealed  through  him. 

As  to  the  difference  of  style,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  the  difference  of  subject  In  part  accounts  for  it 
'he  visions  of  the  seer,  transported  as  he  was  above  the  region  of  sense,  appropriately  taking  a  form  of  exprcsw'.o* 
tbruxM.  and  unb  Hind  by  the  grammatical  laws  which  governed  his  writings  of  a  calmer  and  more  deliberate  ohasactar 
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alosreover,  aa  being  a  Galilean  Hebrew,  John,  In  writing  a  Revelation  akin  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  naturali> 
reverted  to  their  Hebraistic  style.  Ai.foed  notices,  among  the  features  of  resemblance  between  the  styles  of  tn« 
Apocalypse  and  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle,  (1.)  the  characteristic  appellation  of  our  Lord,  peculiar  to  John  exclusively 
-the  Word  of  God  "  (ch.  19. 13 ;  cf.  John  1.1;  1  John  L  1).  (2.)  the  phrase,  "he  that  overcometh"  (ch.2.7,  11,  17;  3. 5,  12,21 
12. 11;  15.  2;  17.  14;  21.  7;  cf.  John  16.  33;  1  John  2. 13,  14;  4.  4;  5.  4,  5).  (3.)  The  Greek  term  (alethinos)  for  "true,"  as  opposed 
to  that  which  Is  shadowy  and  unreal  (ch.  3.  7, 14;  6.  10;  15.  3;  16.  7;  19.  2,  9,  11 ;  21.  5;  22.  6).  This  term,  found  only  onoe  In 
St.  Luke  (Luke  16.  11),  four  times  in  St.  Paul  (1  Thessalonlans  1.  9;  Hebrews  8.  2;  9.  24;  10.  22),  is  found  nine  times  In  St 
John's  Gospel  (John  1.  9;  4.  23,  37;  6.  32;  7.28;  8. 16;  15.1;  17.3;  19.35),  four  times  in  John's  First  Epistle  (1  John  2.8;  5.20), 
and  ten  times  In  Revelation  (ch.  3.  7, 14 ;  6.  10;  15.3;  16.7;  19.2,9,  11;  21.5;  22.6).  (4.)  The  Greek  diminutive  for  "Lamb" 
(camion,  lit.,  "  lambkin  ")  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs  w 
John  21. 15.  In  John's  writings  alone  is  Christ  called  directly  "  the  Lamb  "  (John  1.  29,  36).  In  1  Peter  1. 19,  He  Is  called 
"as  a  lamb  without  blemish,"  in  allusion  to  Isaiah  63.  7.  So  the  use  of  "witness,"  or  "testimony"  (ch.  1.  2,  9;  6.  9; 
11.  7,  Ac;  cf.John  1.7,8,15,19,32;  1  John  1.2;  4.14;  5.6-11).  "Keep  the  word,"  or  "commandments  "  (ch.  3.  8,  10;  12. 
17,  Ac;  cf.  John  8.  51,  65;  14.  15).  The  assertion  of  the  same  thing  positively  and  negatively  (ch.  2.  2,  6,  8,  13;  3.  8,  17, 18; 
of.  John  1.  3,  6,  7,  20;  1  John  2.  27,  28).  Cf.  also  1  John  2.  20,  27  with  ch.  3. 18,  as  to  the  spiritual  anointing.  The  seeming 
solecisms  of  style  are  attributable  to  that  inspired  elevation  which  is  above  mere  grammatical  rules,  and  are  designed 
to  arrest  the  reader's  attention  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  phrase,  so  as  to  pause  and  search  Into  some  deep  truth  lying 
beneath.  The  vivid  earnestness  of  the  Inspired  writer,  handling  a  subject  so  transcending  all  others,  raises  him 
above  all  servile  adherence  to  ordinary  rules,  so  that  at  times  he  abruptly  passes  from  one  grammatical  construction 
to  another,  as  he  graphically  sets  the  thing  described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  This  Is  not  due  to  ignorance  of 
grammar,  for  he  "has  displayed  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules  in  other  much  more  difficult  constructions." 
[Winer.]  TTie  connection  of  thought  Is  more  attended  to  than  mere  grammatical  connection.  Another  consideration 
to  be  taken  into  account  is,  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  being  the  recorded  language  of  others,  he  moulds  his  style 
accordingly.    Cf.  Tregelles'  Introduction  to  Revelation  from  Heathen  Authorities. 

Trkgsllks  well  says(Arew  Testament  Historic  Evidence),  "There  is  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  for  which  we  have 
such  clear,  ample,  and  numerous  testimonies  in  the  second  century  as  we  have  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
more  closely  the  witnesses  were  connected  with  the  apostle  John  (as  was  the  case  with  Irenseus),  the  more  explicit  is 
their  testimony.  That  doubts  should  prevail  in  after  ages  must  have  originated  either  In  ignorance  of  the  earlier 
testimony,  or  else  from  some  supposed  Intuition  of  what  an  apostle  ought  to  have  written.  The  objections  on  the 
ground  of  Internal  style  can  weigh  nothing  against  the  actual  evidence.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue,  a  priori,  that  St.  John 
could  not  have  written  this  book,  when  we  have  the  evidence  of  several  competent  witnesses  that  he  did  write  It." 

Relation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  Rest  of  the  Canon.— Gregory  Nyssen,  torn.  3,  p.  601,  calls  Revelation 
"the  last  book  of  grace.  It  completes  the  volume  of  inspiration,  so  that  we  are  to  look  for  no  further  revelation 
till  Christ  Himself  shall  come.  Appropriately  the  last  book  completing  the  canon  was  written  by  John,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  apostles.  The  New  Testament  is  composed  of  the  historical  books,  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  doctrinal 
Epistles,  and  the  one  prophetical  book,  Revelation.  The  same  apostle  wrote  the  last  of  the  Gospels,  and  probably  the 
last  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  only  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  liad 
been  written,  and  were  read  in  the  Church  assemblies,  some  years  before  John's  death.  His  life  was  providentially 
prolonged  that  he  might  give  the  final  attestation  to  Scripture.  About  the  year  100  a.  d.,  the  bishops  of  Asia  (the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches)  came  to  John  at  Ephesus,  bringing  him  copies  of  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  and  desired  of  him  a  statement  of  his  apostolical  judgment  concerning  them;  whereupon  he  pronounced 
them  authentic,  genuine,  and  inspired,  and  at  their  request  added  his  own  Gospel  to  complete  the  fourfold  aspect  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  (cf.  Muratoki'8  Canon;  Eusebius3.  24;  Jerome,  Proaemiumin  Matlhceum ;  Victorintjs  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  Theodoret,  Mopsuestia).  A  Greek  divine,  quoted  in  Allatixts,  calls  Revelation  "the  seal  of  the  whole 
Bible."  The  canon  would  be  incomplete  without  Revelation.  Scripture  is  a  complete  whole,  Its  component  books, 
written  In  a  period  ranging  over  1500  years,  being  mutually  connected.  Unity  of  aim  and  spirit  pervades  the  entire, 
<to  that  the  end  Is  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  middle,  and  the  middle  of  the  beginning,  Genesis  presents  before  us 
man  and  his  bride  in  Innocence  and  blessedness,  followed  by  man's  fall  through  Satan's  subtlety,  and  man's  conse- 
quent misery,  his  exclusion  from  Paradise  and  its  tree  of  life  and  delightful  rivers.  Revelation  presents,  In  reverse 
order,  man  first  liable  to  sin  and  death,  but  afterwards  made  conqueror  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  the  first 
Adam  and  Eve,  represented  by  the  second  Adam,  Christ,  and  the  Church,  His  spotless  bride,  In  Paradise,  with  free 
access  to  the  tree  of  life  and  the  crystal  water  of  life  that  flows  from  the  throne  of  God.  As  Genesis  foretold  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  serpent's  head  by  the  woman's  seed,  so  Revelation  declares  the  final  accomplishment  of  that  prediction 
ichs.  19.,  20). 

Place  and  Time  of  Writing.— The  best  authorities  among  the  Fathers  state  that  John  was  exiled  under  Donil- 
tiau  (Iben^ius,  5.  30;  Clement  of  Alexandria  ;  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History  3.  20).  Victorinds  says  that  he  had 
to  labour  In  the  mines  of  Patmos.  At  Domitiau's  death,  95  a.  d.,  he  returned  to  Ephesus  under  the  Emperor  Nerva 
Probably  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  that  he  wrote,  under  Divine  inspiration,  the  account  of  the  visions 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  Patmos  (ch.  1.  2,  9).  However,  ch.  10.  4  seems  to  imply  that  lie  wrote  the  visions  immediately 
after  seeing  them.  Patmos  is  one  of  the  Sporades.  Its  circumference  Is  about  thirty  miles.  "It  was  fitting  that 
when  forbidden  to  go  beyond  certain  bounds  of  the  earth's  lands,  he  was  permitted  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  heaven." 
[Bsdk,  Explan.  Apocalypse  on  ch.  l.J  The  following  arguments  favour  an  earlier  date,  viz.,  under  Nero:  (1.)  Euskbiui 
(In  Evangelical  Demonstrations)  unites  In  the  ssirne  sentence  John's  banishment  with  the  stoning  of  James  and  the  be- 
heading of  Paul,  which  were  under  Nero.  (2.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus'  story  of  the  robber  reclaimed  by  John,  after 
he  had  pursued,  and  with  difficulty  overtaken  him,  accords  better  with  John  then  being  a  younger  man  than  under 
Domltian,  when  he  was  100  years  old.  Aricthas,  in  the  sixth  century,  applies  the  sixth  seal  to  the  destruction  of  Je 
rusalem  (70  a.  d.),  adding  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  that  event.  So  the  Syriac  version  states  he  was  ban- 
ished by  Nero  the  C«sar.  Laodicea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  60  a.  d.,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt,  so  that 
its  being  called  "  rich  and  increased  with  goods  "  is  not  incompatible  with  this  book  having  been  written  under  thJ 
Neronlan  persecution  (64  a.  d.).  But  the  possible  allusions  to  it  lu  Hebrews  10.37;  cf.  ch.  1.  4,  8;  4.8;  22.12;  Hebrew! 
U.  10;  of.  oh.  21.  14;  Hebrews  12.22,23;  cf.  ch.  14.1;  Hebrews  8.1,2;  etch.  11.  19;  15.5;  21.3;  Hebrews  4. 12;  of.  oh.  1. 
M;  a.  12,  16;  19.  18,  15;  Hebrews  4.  9;  cf.  ch.  20;  also  1  Peter  1.  7,  13;  4.  18,  with  ch.  1.  1;  1  Peter  I  9,  with  ch.  5.  10;  STlio- 
i<*y  4.  «,  with  ota.  2.  M  27;  8.  2J  :  11.  18;  Ephenlans  6.  12.  with  ch.  12.  7-12;  Phlllpplans  4.  3,  with  ch.  8.  5;  1*.  8,  17.  8:  » 
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S,  16;  Colossians  1. 18,  with  eh.  1.  5;  1  Corinthians  15.  52.  with  oh.  10.  7;  11. 15-18,  make  a  date  before  tne  destruction  of 
Lacdice*  possible.  Cerlnthas  is  stated  to  have  died  before  John  :  as  then  he  borrowed  much  in  his  I'seudo-Apoc*- 
ypse  from  John's,  It  is  likely  the  latter  was  at  an  earlier  date  than  Domltlan's  reign.  See  Tili.ock'h  Introduction  tc 
Apocalypse.    Bat  the  Pauline  benediction  (ch.  1.  4)  implies  It  was  written  after  Paul's  death  under  Nero. 

To  What  Readers  Addressed-  The  inscription  states  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  i.*^ 
Proconsular  Asia.  St.  John's  reason  for  fixing  on  the  number  seven  U'or  there  were  more  than  seven  churches  in  the 
region  meant  by  "Asia,"  for  instance,  Magnesia  and  Tralles)  was  doubtless  because  seven  is  the  sacred  number  im- 
plying totality  and  universality :  so  It  Is  implied  that  John,  through  the  medium  of  the  seven  churches,  addresses  in 
the  Spirit  the  Church  of  all  places  and  ages.  The  Church  In  its  various  states  of  spiritual  life  or  deadness,  In  all  ages 
and  places,  Is  represented  by  the  seven  churches,  and  is  addressed  with  words  of  consolation  or  warning  accordingly. 
Smyrna  and  Philad<.  'phla  alone  of  the  seven  are  honoured  with  unmixed  praise,  as  faithful  in  tribulation  and  rich 
In  good  works.  Heresies  of  a  decided  kind  had  by  this  time  arisen  In  the  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  love  of  many 
had  waxed  cold,  whilst  others  had  advanced  to  greater  zeal,  and  one  had  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

Object.— It  begins  with  admonitory  addresses  to  the  seven  churches  from  the  Divine  Son  of  man,  whom  John  saw 
in  vision,  after  a  brief  Introduction  which  sets  forth  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  viz.,  to  "show  unto  His  servant* 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass"  (chs.  1.-3).  From  ch.  4.  to  the  end  is  mainly  prophecy,  with  practical  ex- 
hortations and  consolations,  however,  interspersed,  similar  to  those  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  (the  representa- 
tives of  the  universal  Church  of  every  age),  and  so  connecting  the  body  of  the  book  with  its  beginning,  which  there- 
fore forms  its  appropriate  introduction. 

Three  schools  of  interpreters  exi6t:  (1.)  The  Preterists,  who  hold  that  almost  the  whole  has  been  fulfilled.  (2.)  The 
Historical  Interpreters,  who  hold  that  it  comprises  the  history  of  the  Church  from  St.  John's  time  to  the  end  of  th« 
world,  the  seals  being  chronologically  succeeded  by  the  trumpets,  and  the  trumpets  by  the  vials.  (S.)  The  Futurists, 
who  consider  almost  the  whole  as  yet  future,  and  to  be  fulfilled  Immediately  before  Christ's  second  coming.  The 
first  theory  was  not  held  by  any  of  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  Is  only  held  now  by  Rationalists,  who  limit  John's 
vision  to  things  within  his  own  horizon,  Pagan  Rome's  persecutions  of  Christians,  and  Its  consequently  anticipated 
destruction.  The  Futurist  school  is  open  to  this  great  objection:  it  would  leave  the  Church  of  Christ  unprovided 
with  prophetical  guidance  or  support  under  her  fiery  trials  for  1700  or  1800  years.  Now  God  has  said,  "Surely  He  will 
do  nothing,  bnt  He  revealeth  His  secrets  unto  His  servants  the  prophets."  The  Jews  had  a  succession  of  prophets 
who  guided  them  with  the  light  of  prophecy:  what  their  prophets  were  to  them,  that  the  apocalyptic  Scriptures  have 
been,  and  are,  to  us. 

Alford,  following  Isaac  Williams,  draws  attention  to  the  parallel  connection  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
Christ's  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  recorded  in  Matthew  24.  The  seals  plainly  bring  us  down  to  the  second 
ooming  of  Christ,  just  as  the  trumpets  also  do  (cf.  ch.  6.  12-17;  8.  1,  Ac.;  11. 15),  and  as  the  vials  also  do  (ch.  16. 17):  all 
three  run  parallel,  and  end  in  the  same  point.  Certain  "catchwords"  (as  Wordsworth  calls  them)  conueot  the 
three  series  of  symbols  together.  They  do  not  succeed  one  to  the  other  In  historical  and  chronological  sequence,  but 
move  side  by  side,  the-subsequent  series  filling  up  in  detail  the  same  picture  which  the  preceding  series  had  drawn 
in  outline.  So  Victorinus  (on  ch.  7.  2),  the  earliest  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse,  says,  "The  order  of  the  things 
»aid  is  not  to  be  regarded,  since  often  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  He  has  run  to  the  end  of  the  last  time,  again  returns  to 
Ihe  same  times,  and  supplies  what  He  has  less  fully  expressed."  And  Primasius  (Ad  Apocalypsin  in  fine),  "  In  the 
trumpets  he  gives  a  description  by  a  pleasing  repetition,  as  is  his  custom." 

At  the  very  beginning,  St.  John  hastens,  by  anticipation  (as  was  the  tendency  of  all  the  prophets),  to  the  grand 
consummation.  Ch.  1.  7,  "Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,"  <fec. ;  v.  8,  17,  "I  am  the  beginning  and  the  ending — the 
first  and  the  last."  So  the  seven  epistles  exhibit  the  same  anticipation  of  the  end.  Ch.  8.  12,  "Him  that  overcometh, 
I  will  write  upon  Him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which 
cometh  down  out  of  heaven :"  cf.  at  the  close,  ch.  21.  2.  So  also  ch.  2.  28,  "  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star :"  cf.  at  the 
close,  22. 16,  "  I  am  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

Again,  the  earthquake  that  ensues  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  is  one  of  the  catchwords,  i.  «.,  a  link  connecting 
chronologically  this  sixth  seal  with  the  sixth  trumpet  (ch.  9.  13;  11.  13):  cf.  also  the  seventh  vial,  ch.  16.  17,  18.  The 
concomitants  of  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  it  is  plain,  in  no  full  and  exhaustive  sense  apply  to  any  event,  save 
the  terrors  which  shall  overwhelm  the  ungodly  Just  before  the  coming  of  the  Judge. 

Again,  the  beast  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets,  conneots  this  series  with  the  sec- 
tion, chs.  12.,  13.,  14.,  concerning  the  Church  and  her  adversaries. 

Again,  the  sealing  of  the  144,000  under  the  sixth  seal  connects  this  seal  with  the  section,  ohs.  12.-14. 

Again,  the  loosing  of  the  four  winds  by  the  four  angels  standing  on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  under  the  sixth 
seal,  answers  to  the  loosing  of  the  four  angels  at  the  Euphrates,  under  the  sixth  trumpet. 

Moreover,  links  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  connecting  it  with  the  Old  Testament.  For  instance,  the  "  mouth  speak. 
Ing  great  things,"  connects  the  beast  that  blasphemes  against  God,  and  makes  war  against  the  saints,  with  the  little  horn. 
or  at  last  king,  who,  arising  after  the  ten  kings,  shall  speak  against  the  Most  High,  and  wear  out  the  saints ;  also,  cf. 
the  "forty-two  months"  (oh.  13. 5),  or  "a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days"  (oh.  12. 6),  with  the  "time,  times, 
and  the  dividing  of  time,"  of  Daniel  7.  25.  "  Moreover,  the  "forty-two  mouths,"  ch.  11.  2,  answering  to  ch.  12.  6  and 
13.  5,  link  together  the  period  under  the  sixth  trumpet  to  the  section,  chs.  12.,  13.,  14. 

ACBiiKLES  observes,  "The  history  of  salvation  is  mysteriously  governed  by  holy  numbers.  They  are  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  organic  edifice.  They  are  not  merely  outward  indications  of  time,  but  Indications  of  nature  and  essence. 
Not  only  nature,  but  history,  is  based  in  numbers.  Scripture  and  antiquity  put  numbers  as  the  fundamental  forms 
of  things,  where  we  put  ideas."  As  number  is  the  regulator  of  the  relations  aud  proportions  of  the  natural  world,  so 
does  it  enter  most  frequently  into  the  revelations  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  sets  forth  the  harmonies  of  the  super- 
natural, the  immediately  Divine.  Thus  the  most  supernatural  revelation  leads  us  the  farthest  into  the  natural,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  seeing  the  God  of  nature  and  of  revelation  is  one.  Seven  is  the  number  for  perfection  (of.  ch.  1.  4; 
l.  5,  the  seven  Spirits  before  the  throne;  also,  ch.  5.  6,  the  Danib's  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes).  Thus  the  seven  cfturohes 
represent  the  Church  catholic  in  its  totality.  T7ve  seven  seals — trumpets — vials,  are  severally  a  complete  series  each  in 
Itself,  fulfilling  perfectly  the  Divine  course  of  Judgments.  Three  and  a  half  implies  a  number  opposed  to  the  Divine 
(sev^ni-  but  brc  ten  in  itself,  and  which,  in   the  moment  of  its  highest  triumph,  is  overwhelmed  by  Judgment  sxui 
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otter  rain.  Four  is  the  number  of  the  world's  extension;  seven  Is  the  number  of  God's  revelation  In  the  wot  Id.  Is- 
toe  four  beasts  of  Daniel  there  Is  a  recognition  of  some  power  above  them,  at  the  same  time  that  there  Is  a  mimicry 
rrf  the  four  cherubs  of  Ezekiel,  the  heavenly  symbols  of  all  creation  In  its  due  subjection  to  God  (ch.  4.  6-8).  So  th*.- 
tour  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  winds,  the  lour  angels  loosed  from  the  Euphrates,  and  Jerusalem  lyii_g  "  four- 
square," represent  world-wiue  «r'-*aJSion.  The  sevenfoldness  of  the  Spirits  on  the  part  of  God  corresponds  with  the 
fourfold  cherubim  on  the  part  of  the  created.  John,  seeing  more  deeply  into  the  essentially  God-opposed  character 
of  the  world  presents  to  us,  not  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel,  but  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  whereby  it  arrogates  to 
Itself  the  *«uenfold  perfection  of  the  Spirit*  of  God;  at  the  same  time  that,  with  characteristic  self-contradiction,  it  uas 
ten  horns,  the  number  peculiar  to  the  world-power.  Its  unjust  usurpation  of  the  sacred  number  seven  is  marked  by 
the  addition  of  an  eighth  to  the  seven  heads,  aud  also  by  the  bea.st's  own  number,  666,  which  in  units,  leus,  and  hun- 
dreds, verges  upon,  but  falls  short  of,  .seven.  The  judgments  on  the  world  are  complete  in  six:  after  the  sixth  sea) 
aud  the  sixth  trumpet,  there  Is  a  pause.  When  seven  comes,  there  comes  "the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ." 
8ix  Is  the  number  of  the  world  given  to  judgment.  Moreover,  six  Is  half  of  twelve,  as  three  and  a  half  Is  the  half  of 
seven.  Twelve  Is  the  number  of  the  Church  :  of.  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  the  twelve  stars  on  the  woman's  head  (ch. 
12. 1),  the  twelve  gates  of  new  Jerusalem.  Six  thus  symbolizes  the  world  broken,  and  without  solid  foundation.  Twice 
twelve  is  the  number  of  the  heavenly  elders;  twelve  times  twelve  thousand  the  number  of  the  sealed  elect:  the  tree  of 
life  yields  twelve  manner  of  fruits.  Doubtless,  besides  this  symbolic  force,  there  is  a  special  chronological  meaning  in 
the  numbers;  but  as  yet,  though  a  commanded  subject  of  Investigation,  they  have  received  no  solution  which  we  can 
be  sure  U  the  true  one.  They  are  intended  to  stimulate  reverent  Inquiry,  not  to  gratify  Idle  speculative  curiosity;  and 
when  the  event  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  they  will  show  the  Divine  wisdom  of  God,  who  ordered  all  things  in  minutely 
harmonious  relations,  and  left  neither  the  times  nor  the  ways  to  hap-hazard. 

The  arguments  for  the  year-day  theory  are  as  follows;  Daniel  9.  24,  "Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon,"  where 
the  Hebrew  may  be  seventy  sevens  ;  but  Mede  observes,  the  Hebrew  word  means  always  seven  of  days,  and  never  seven 
of  years  (Leviticus  12.  5;  Deuteronomy  16.  9, 10,  16).  Again,  the  number  of  years1  wandering  of  the  Israelites  was  made 
to  correspond  to  the  number  of  days  in  which  the  spies  searched  the  land,  viz.,  forty  :  cf.  "  each  day  for  a  year,"  Num- 
bers 14.  33,  84.  So  In  Ezekiel  4.  5,  6,  "  I  have  laid  upon  thee  the  years  of  their  iniquity,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
days,  three  hundred  and  ninety  days  .  .  .  forty  days:  I  have  appointed  thee  each  day  for  a  year."  St.  John,  in  Rev- 
elation itself,  uses  days  In  a  sense  which  can  hardly  be  literal.  Ch.2.  10,  "Ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days:"  the  perse- 
cution of  ten  years  recorded  by  Eusebius  seems  to  correspond  to  it.  In  the  year-day  theory  there  is  still  quite  enough 
of  obscurity  to  exercise  the  patience  and  probation  of  faith,  for  we  cannot  say  precisely  when  the  1260  years  begin:  so 
that  this  theory  is  quite  compatible  with  Christ's  words,  "Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,"  &c.  However,  it 
is  a  difficulty  in  this  theory  that  "  a  thousand  years,"  in  ch.  20. 6,  7,  can  hardly  mean  1000  by  360  days,  i.  e.,  360,000  years. 
The  first  resurrection  there  must  be  literal,  even  as  v.  5  must  be  taken  literally,  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished."  To  interpret  the  former  spiritually  would  entail  the  need  of  interpreting 
the  latter  so,  which  would  be  most  improbable;  for  it  would  imply  that  the  rest  of  the  (spiritually)  dead  lived  not 
spiritually  until  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  and  then  that  they  did  come  spiritually  to  life.  1  Corinthians  15.  2S, 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming,"  confirms  the  literal  view. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ver.  1-20.  Title  :  Source  and  Object  of  this  Rev- 
elation :  Blessing  on  the  Reader  and  Keeper  of  it, 
Ail  the  Time  is  Near:  Inscription  to  the  Seven 
Churches:  Apostolic  Greeting:  Key-note,  "Behold 
Hk  Cometh"  (cf.  at  the  close,  ch.  22.  20,  "Surely  I  come 
quickly"):  Introductory  Vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  Glory,  amidst  the  Seven  Candlesticks,  with 
Seven  Stars  in  His  Right  Hand.  l.  Revelation— An 
apocalypse  or  unveiling  of  those  things  which  had  been 
veiled.  A  manifesto  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
travelling  manual  of  the  Church  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tian times.  Not  a  detailed  history  of  the  future,  but  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  epochs  and  chief  powers  in  de- 
veloping the  kingdom  of  God  in  relation  to  the  world. 
The  Church  -historical  view  goes  counter  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple, that  Scripture  Interprets  itself.  Revelation  Is  to 
teach  us  to  understand  the  times,  not  the  times  to  Inter- 
pret to  us  the  Apocalypse,  although  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  a  reflex  influence  is  exerted  here  and  is  un- 
derstood by  the  prudent.  [Auberlen.]  The  book  Is  in 
a  series  of  parallel  groups,  not  In  chronological  succes- 
sion. Still  there  Is  an  organic  historical  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  book  all  the  other  books  of 
the  Bible  end  and  meet :  in  it  is  the  consummation  of  all 
previous  prophecy.  Daniel  foretells  as  to  Christ  and  the 
i toman  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  Anti- 
christ. But  John's  Revelation  fills  up  the  Intermediate 
period,  aud  describes  the  millennium  and  final  state  be- 
yond Antichrist.  Daniel,  as  a  godly  statesman,  views  the 
history  of  God's  people  in  relation  to  the  four  world-king- 
aUjHu.  John,  as  an  apostle,  views  history  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church  aspect.  The  term  Apocalypse  Is  applied  to  no 
Old  Testament  book.  Daniel  Is  the  nearest  approach  to 
'«. ;  \>nt  what  Daniel  was  told  to  seal  and  shut  up  till  the 
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time  of  the  end,  St.  John,  now  that  the  time  is  at  hand  (i.  I), 
is  directed  to  reveal,  ot  Jesus  Christ — coming  from  Him. 
Jesus  Christ,  not  John  the  writer,  Is  the  Author  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Christ  taught  many  things  before  His  de- 
parture; but  those  which  were  unsuitable  for  announce- 
ment at  that  time  He  brought  together  into  the  Apoca- 
lypse. [Bengel.]  Cf.  His  promise,  John  15.  15,  "All 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made 
known  unto  you;"  also,  John  16.  18,  "The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  show  you  things  to  come."  The  Gospels  and  Acts  art, 
the  books,  respectively,  of  His  first  advent,  in  the  flesh, 
and  in  the  Spirit;  the  Epistles  are  the  Inspired  comment 
on  them.  The  Apocalypse  Is  the  book  of  His  second 
advent  and  the  events  preliminary  to  It.  -which  God 
gave  nnto  him— The  Father  reveals  Himself  and  His 
will  In,  and  by,  His  Son.  to  show— The  word  recurs  ch. 
22.  6:  so  entirely  have  the  parts  of  Revelation  reference 
to  one  another.  It  Is  its  peculiar  excellence  that  It  com- 
prises in  a  perfect  compendium  future  things,  and  these 
widely  jlffering:  things  close  at  hand,  far  «  ff,  and  be- 
tween the  two;  great  and  little;  destroying  aad  saving; 
repeated  from  old  prophecies  and  new ;  long  And  short, 
and  these  interwoven  with  one  another,  opposed  and 
mutually  agreeing  ;  mutually  involving  and  evolving  on* 
another ;  so  that  in  no  book  more  than  In  this  would  the 
addition,  or  taking  away,  of  a  single  word  or  ciuuse  (cli 
22.  18, 19),  have  the  effect  of  marring  the  sense  of  the  con- 
text and  the  comparison  of  passages  together.  l"Bengel,j 
his  servants — not  merely  to  "His  servant  Johu,"  but  to 
all  His  servants  (cf.  ch.  22.  8).  shortly—  Oreeh,  "speed- 
ily;" lit.,  "in,"  or  "with  speed."  Cf.  "The  lime  .«  M 
hand,"  v.  8;  ch.  22.  6,  "shortly;"  7,  "Behold  I  com* 
quickly."  Not  that  the  things  prophesied  were  according 
to  man's  computation  near;  but  this  word  "shortly" 
implies  a  corrective  of  our  estimate  of  worldly  evunto 
and  periods.  Though  a  "  thousand  years"  (ch.  20.)  at  least 
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are  Included,  the  time  Is  declared  to  be  at  hand.  Luke  18. 
8,  "speedily."  The  Israelite  Church  hastened  eagerly  to 
the  predicted  end,  which  premature  eagerness  prophecy 
restrains  (cf.  Daniel  9).  The  Gentile  Church  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  transitoilness  of  the  world,  which  it  Is 
apt  to  make  Its  home,  and  the  nearness  of  Christ's 
advent.  On  the  one  hand  Revelation  saith,  "  the  time  is 
at  hand  ;"  on  the  other,  the  succession  of  seals,  &c,  show 
Jiat  many  intermediate  events  must  Ilrst  elapse,  he  sent 
—Jesus  Christ  sent,  by  his  angel— joined  with  "sent." 
The  angel  does  not  come  forward  to  "signify"  things  to 
John  until  ch.  17. 1;  19.  9, 10.  Previously  to  that  St.  John 
receives  information  from  others.  Jesus  Christ  opens 
the  Revelation,  v.  10,  11;  ch.  4. 1;  In  ch.  6.  1  one  of  the 
four    living   creatures   acts   as   his    informant;    in   ch. 

7.  13,  one  of  the  elders;  in  ch.  10.  8,  9,  the  Lord  and  His 
angel  who  stood  on  the  sea  and  earth.  Only  at  the  end 
tch.  17. 1)  does  the  one  angel  stand  by  Him  (cf.  Danie) 

8.  16;  9.  21;  Zecharlah  1.  19).  ».  bare  record  of—"  testified 
the  word  of  God"  in  this  book.  Where  we  should  say 
"  testifies, "  the  ancients  in  epistolary  communications 
use  the  past  tense.  The  word  of  God  constitutes  his 
testimony;  t>.  3,  "the  words  of  this  prophecy."  the 
testimony  of  Jesua— "  the  Spirit  of  prophecy"  (ch.  19.  10). 
and  of  all  things  that— The  oldest  MBS.  omit  "and." 
Translate,  "Whatsoever  things  he  saw,"  in  apposition 
with  "the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ."  3.  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear — viz., 
the  public  reader  in  Church  assemblies,  and  Tit*  hearers. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  by  whom  John  sent  the  book 
from  Patmos  to  the  seven  churches,  read  it  publicly:  a 
usage  most  scriptural  and  profitable.  A  special  blessing 
attends  him  who  reads  or  hears  the  apocalyptic  "  proph- 
ecy" with  a  view  to  keeping  the  things  therein  (as  there  is 
but  one  article  to  "  they  that  hear  and  keep  those  things," 
not  two  classes,  but  ouly  one  Is  meant:  "  they  who  not 
only  hear,  but  also  keep  those  things,"  Romans  2.  13) ; 
even  though  he  find  not  the  key  to  its  interpretation,  he 
Qnds  a  stimulus  to  faith,  hope,  and  patient  waiting  for 
Christ.  Note,  the  term  "prophecy"  has  relation  to  the 
human  medium  or  prophet  Inspired,  here  John :  "  Revela- 
Uon"  to  the  Divine  Being  who  reveals  His  will,  here 
Jesus  Christ.  God  gave  the  revelation  to  Jesus:  He  by 
Ills  angel  revealed  It  to  John,  who  was  to  make  it  known 
to  the  Church.  4.  John — the  apostle.  For  none  but  he 
(supposing  the  writer  an  honest  man)  would  thus  sign 
nlmself  nakedly  without  addition.  As  sole  survivor  and 
representative  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Lord,  he  needed  no  designation  save  his  name,  to  be  re- 
cognized by  his  readers,  seven  churches— not  that  there 
were  not  more  churches  In  that  region,  but  the  number 
teven  is  fixed  on  as  representing  totality.  These  seven  rep- 
resent the  universal  Church  of  all  times  and  places.  See 
Trench's  (Epistles  to  Seven  Churches)  interesting  Note,  ch. 

1.  20,  on  the  number  seven.  It  is  Che  covenant  number,  the 
sign  of  God's  covenant  relation  io  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Church.  Thus,  the  iex>enth  &o.y,  sabbath,  Gen- 
esis 2.3;  Ezekiel  20.  12.  Circumcision,  the  sign  of  the 
covenant,  after  seven  days  (Genesis  17.  12).  Sacrifices, 
Numbers  23.1,  14,29;  2  Chronicles  29.21.  Cf.  also  God's 
acts  typical  of  His  covenant,  Joshua  6.  4,  15,  16 ;  2  Kings  5. 
10.  The  feasts  ordered  by  seven*  oi  time,  Deuteronomy  15. 
1;  16.9,13,15.  It  is  a  combination  of  three,  the  Divine 
number  (thus  the  Trinity:  the  turice  Holy,  Isaiah  6.3; 
the  blessing,  Numbers  6.  24-26),  and  four  the  number  of 
the  organized  world  in  its  extension  (thus  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  four  seasons,  the  fow  <vinds,  the  four  corners 
or  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  fou-  living  creatures,  em- 
blems of  redeemed  creaturely  life,  ,^h.  4.  6;  Ezekiel  1.  5,  6, 
with  four  faces  and  four  wings  each  ,  the  four  beasts,  and 
four  metals,  representing  the  four  world-empires,  Daniel 

2.  32.  83  •  7.3;  the  four-aided  Gospel  designed  for  all  quar- 
ters of  ths  world;  the  sheet  tied  ai  four  corners,  Acts  10. 
II ;  the  /w  corns,  the  sum  of  the  world's  forces  against 
one  Church.  Zecharlah  1.  18).  In  the  Apocalypse,  where 
Sod's  covenant  with  His  Church  conies  to  its  consumma- 
tion, appropriately  the  number  stthm  recurs  still  more 
<!r«quentlT   than   elsewhere    in  Scr,  n<  ura.     Asia — Procon- 


sular, governed  by  a  Roman  proconsul:  consisting  ot 
Phrygia,  Mysla,  Carla,  and  Lydia:  the  kingdom  which 
Attalus  III.  had  bequeathed  to  Rome.  Grace  .  .  .  peaos 
—Paul's  apostolical  greeting.  In  his  Pastoral  Epistles 
he  inserts  "  mercy"  in  addition  :  so  2  John  3.  him  whicr 
U  .  .  .  was  ...  Is  to  come— A  periphrasis  for  the  incom- 
municable name  Jehovah,  the  self-existing  One,  un- 
changeable. In  Greek  the  indecllnablllty  of  the  designa- 
tion here  Implies  His  unchangeableness.  Perhaps  ths 
reason  why  "  He  which  is  to  come"  is  used.  Instead  of 
"  He  that  shall  be,"  is  because  the  grand  theme  of  Revela- 
tion is  the  Lord's  coming  (v.  7).  Still  It  is  the  Father  an 
distinguished  from  "Jesus  Christ"  (v.  5)  who  is  here 
meant.  But  so  one  are  the  Father  and  Son,  that  the 
designation  "  which  Is  to  come,"  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  Christ,  Is  used  here  of  the  Father,  the  seven 
Spirits  which  are  before  hla  throne— The  oldest  MSS 
omit  "are."  before—  lit.,  " In  the  presence  of."  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  sevenfold  (t.  e.,  perfect,  complete,  and  uni- 
versal) energy.  Corresponding  to"the*et;en  churches." 
One  in  His  own  essence,  manifold  In  His  gracious  Influ- 
ences. The  seven  eyes  resting  on  the  stone  laid  by  Jeho- 
vah (ch.  5.  6).  Four  is  the  number  of  the  creature  world 
(cf.  the  fourfold  cherubim);  seven  the  number  of  God's 
revelation  in  the  world.  5.  the  faithful  witness— of  ths 
truth  concerning  Himself  and  His  mission  as  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  Saviour,  "He  was  the  faithftd  witness, 
because  all  things  that  He  heard  of  the  Father  he  faith- 
fully made  known  to  His  disciples.  Also,  because  He 
taught  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  and  cared  not  for  man 
nor  regarded  the  persons  of  men.  Also,  because  the  truth 
which  He  taught  in  words  He  confirmed  by  miracles. 
Also,  because  the  testimony  to  Himself  on  the  part  of  ths 
Father  He  denied  not  even  In  death.  Lastly,  because  He 
will  give  true  testimony  of  the  works  of  good  and  bad  at 
the  day  of  Judgment."  [Richard  of  St.  Victor  in 
Trench.]  The  nominative  in  Greek  standing  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  genitive,  "Jesus  Christ,"  gives  majestic  prom- 
inence to  "  the  faithful  witness."  the  first-begotten  of 
the  dead— (Colossians  1.  18.)  Lazarus  rose  to  die  again. 
Christ  rose  to  die  no  more.  The  Image  Is  not  as  If  ths 
grave  was  the  womb  of  His  resurrection-birth  [  Axfobd]  ; 
but  as  Acts  13.  33 ;  Romans  1.  4,  treat  Christ's  resurrection 
as  the  epoch  and  event  which  fulfilled  the  Scripture, 
Psalm  2.  7,  "This  day  (at  the  resurrection)  have  I  begotten 
Thee."  It  was  then  that  His  Divine  Sonship  as  the  God- 
man  was  manifested  and  openly  attested  by  the  Father 
So  our  resurrection  and  our  manifested  sonship,  or  gen- 
eration, are  connected.  Hence  "  regeneration"  is  used  of 
the  resurrection-state  at  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Mat- 
thew 19.  28).  the  Prince— or  Ruler.  The  kingship  of  ths 
world  which  the  Tempter  offered  to  Jesus  on  condition  of 
doing  homage  'o  him,  and  so  shunning  the  cross.  He  has 
obtained  by  the  cross.  "The  kings  of  the  earth"  con- 
spired against  the  Lord's  Anointed  (Psalm  2.2):  these 
He  shall  break  in  pieces  (Psalm  2.  9).  Those  who  are  wise 
in  time  and  kiss  the  Son  shall  bring  their  glory  unto  Him 
at  His  manifestation  as  King  of  kings,  after  He  has  de- 
stroyed His  foes.  Unto  Him  that  loved  us— The  oldest 
MSS.  read  the  present,  "...  loveth  us."  It  is  His  ever- 
continuing  character,  He  loveth  us,  and  ever  shall  love  us. 
His  love  rests  evermore  on  His  people,  washed  us— The 
two  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  freed  (loosed  as  from  a  bond)  us :' 
so  Andreas  and  Primasius.  One  very  old  MS.,  Vulgate, 
and  Coptic  read  as  English  Version,  perhaps  drawn  from 
ch.  7.14.  "Loosed  us  In  (virtue  of)  His  blood,"  being 
the  harder  reading  to  understand,  is  less  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  transcribers.  The  reference  is  thus  to 
Greek  lutron,  the  ransom  paid  for  our  release  (Mat- 
thew 20. 28).  In  favour  of  English  Version  reading  Is 
the  usage  whereby  the  priests,  before  putting  on  ths 
holy  garments  and  ministering,  washed  themselves:  so 
spiritually  believers,  as  priests  unto  God,  must  first  bs 
washed  in  Christ's  blood  from  every  stain  before  they 
can  serve  God  aright  now,  or  hereafter  minister  &t 
dispensers  of  blessing  to  the  subject  nations  in  ths 
millennial  kingdom,  or  minister  before  God  in  heaven 
6.  And  hath— rather  as  Greek,  "  And  (He)  hath."    naA 
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as  kings— The  oldest  MSB.  read,  "a  kingdom."  One 
oldest  MS.  reads  the  dative,  "for  us.*'  Another  reads 
"•as,''  accusative :  so  Vulgate,  Oyriac,  Coptic,  and  An- 
dreai.  This  seems  preferable,  "He  made  us  (to  be)  a 
Kingdom."  So  Exodus  19.  6,  "a  kingdom  of  priests:" 
1  Peter  2.  9,  "a  royal  priesthood."  The  saints  shall 
constitute  peculiarly  a  kingdom  of  God,  and  shall  them- 
selves be  kings  (ch.  5. 10).  They  shall  share  His  King- 
Priest  throne  in  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  emphasis 
thus  falls  more  on  the  kingdom  than  on  priests:  where- 
as In  English  Versi.on  reading  it  is  equally  distributed 
between  both.  This  book  lays  prominent  stress  on 
the  saints'  kingdom.  They  are  kings  because  they  are 
priests:  the  priesthood  is  the  continuous  ground  and 
legitimization  of  their  kingship,  they  are  kings  in 
relation  to  man,  priests  in  relation  to  God,  serving 
Kirn  day  and  night  in  His  temple  (ch.  7.  15;  5.  10>.  The 
priest-kings  shall  rule,  not  in  an  external  mechanical 
manner,  but  simply  in  virtue  of  what  they  are,  by  the 
power  of  attraction  and  conviction  overcoming  the  heart. 
[Acekklen.]  priest*— who  have  pre-eminently  the  priv- 
ilege of  near  access  to  the  king.  David's  sons  were  priests 
(Hebrew),  2  Samuel  8.  18.  The  distinction  of  priests  and 
people,  nearer  and  more  remote  from  God,  shall  cease; 
all  shall  have  nearest  access  to  Him.  All  persons  and 
things  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  God  and  hU  Father- 
There  is  but  one  article  to  both  in  the  Greek,  therefore  it 
means,  "  Unto  Him  who  is  at  once  God  and  His  Father," 
glory  and  dominion — Oreek,  "the  glory  and  the  miglu." 
The  fuller  threefold  doxology  occurs,  ch.  4.  9,  11;  fourfold, 
ch.  5. 13;  Jude  25;  sevenfold,  ch.  7.  12;  1  Chronicles  29.  11. 
Doxology  occupies  the  prominent  place  above,  which 
prayer  does  below.  If  we  thought  of  God's  glory  first  (as 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer),  and  gave  the  secondary  place  to  our 
needs,  we  should  please  God  and  gain  our  petitions  better 
than  we  do.  for  ever  and  ever— Greek,  "unto  the  ages." 
7.  with  clouds — Greek,  "the  clouds,"  viz.,  of  heaven.  "A 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight"  at  His  ascension 
(Acts  1.  9;.  His  ascension  corresponds  to  the  manner  of 
His  comiug  again  (Acts  1.  11).  Clouds  are  the  symbols  of 
xo-rath  to  sinners,  every  eye — His  coining  shall  therefore 
be  a  personal,  visible  appearing,  shall  gee — It  is  because 
they  do  not  now  see  Him,  they  will  not  believe.  Coutra.st 
John  20.  29.  tlicy  also — they  in  particular ;  "  whosoever." 
Primarily,  at  His  pre-miilennial  advent  the  Jews,  who 
shall  "look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and 
mourn  in  repentance,  and  say,  "  Blessed  is  lie  that  Cometh 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Secondarily,  and  here  chiejly, 
at  the  general  judgment  all  the  ungodly,  not  only  those 
who  actually  pierced  Him,  but  those  who  did  so  by  their 
sins,  shall  look  with  trembling  upon  Him.  St.  John  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  records  the  piercing 
of  Christ's  side.  This  ailusion  ideutilies  him  as  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  reality  of  Christ's  human- 
ity and  His  deatli  is  proved  by  His  having  been  pierced; 
and  the  water  and  blood  from  His  side  were  the  antitype 
Ui  the  Levitical  waters  of  cleansing  and  blood  offerings. 
all  kindred*  .  .  .  ahall  wail — all  the  unconverted  at  the 
genera)  judgment;  and  especially  at  His  pre-miilennial 
advent,  the  Antichristian  confederacy  (Zechariab  12.  !WJ, 
t);  14.  1-4;  Matthew  24.  30).  Greek,  "all  the  tribes  of  the 
bund,"  or  "the  earth."  See  the  limitation  to  "all,"  ch. 
13.  H.  Even  the  godly  whilst  rejoicing  in  His  love  shall 
feel  penitential  sorrow  at  their  sins,  which  shall  all  be 
ii:anifosted  at  the  general  judgment.  because  of  — 
Greek,  "at,"  or  "in  regard  to  Him."  Even  so,  Amen 
—  God's  seal  of  His  own  word;  to  which  corresponds 
the  believer's  prayer,  cb.  22.  20.  The  "even  so"  is 
Greek,  "Amen"  Is  Hebrew.  To  both  Gentiles  and  Jews 
His  promises  and  threats  are  unchangeable.  «.  Greek, 
"  I  am  the  Alpha  and  t/ie  Omega."  The  first  and  last- 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  God  in  Christ  comprises  all 
thai  goes  between,  as  well  as  the  first  and  last,  the  he- 
ginning  and  the  ending — Omitted  in  tiie  oldest  MSS., 
though  found  In  Vulgate  and  Coptic.  Transcribers  prob- 
ably inserted  the  clause  from  ch.  21. 6.  In  Christ,  Genesis, 
Uie  Alpha  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Revelation,  the 
:>iiifina  of  the  New  Testament,  meet  together:  the  last 
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book  presenting  to  as  man  and  God  reconciled  in  Para- 
dise, as  the  first  book  presented  man  at  the  beginning  in- 
nocent and  In  God's  favour  in  Paradise.  Accomplishing 
finally  what  I  begin.  Always  the  same;  before  th« 
dragon,  the  beast,  false  prophet,  and  all  foes.  An  antici- 
patory consolation  to  the  saints  under  the  coming  trials 
of  the  Church,  the  I-ord— The  oldest  MSS.  read  "the 
Lord  God."  Almighty— Hebrew,  Shaddui.  and  Jehovah 
Sabaoth,  i.  e.,  of  hosts ;  commanding  all  the  hosts  oj 
powers  In  heaven  and  earth,  so  able  to  overcome  all  His 
Church's  foes.  It  occurs  often  in  Revelation,  but  nowhere 
else  in  New  Testament  save  2  Corinthians  6. 18  a  quotation 
from  Isaiah.  0.  I  John— So  "I  Daniel"  (Da'i'el  7.  28;  9. 
2;  10.  2).  One  of  the  many  features  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  apoca- 
lyptic seers.  No  other  Scripture  writer  uses  the  phrase. 
also— as  well  as  being  an  apostle.  The  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"also."  In  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  lie  makes  no  mention 
of  his  name,  though  describing  himself  as  "the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."  Here,  with  similar  humility,  though 
naming  himself,  he  does  not  mention  his  apostleship. 
companion — Greek,  "  fellow-partaker  in  the  tribulation." 
Tribulation  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  "the  kingdom," 
therefore  the  is  prefixed.  This  must  be  borne  with  "pa- 
tient endurance."  The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "In  the"  before 
"kingdom."  All  three  are  inseparable:  the  tribulation, 
kingdom  and  endurance,  patience — translate,  "endurance." 
"Persevering,  enduring  continuance"  (Acts  14.22);  "the 
queen  of  the  graces  (virtues)."  [Chhysostom.]  of—  Tne 
oldest  MSS.  read  "in  Jesus,"  or  "Jesus  Christ."  It  is  iif 
Him  that  believers  have  the  right  to  the  kingdom,  and  the 
spiritual  strength  to  enable  them  to  endure  patiently  for 
It.  was—  Greek,  "came  to  be."  in  .  .  .  I*atmos — now 
Patmo  or  Palmosa.  See  Introduction  on  this  island,  and 
John's  exile  to  it  under  Dornitlau,  from  which  he  was 
released  under  Nerva.  Restricted  to  a  small  spot  on  earth, 
he  is  permitted  to  penetrate  the  wide  realms  of  heaven 
and  its  secrets.  Thus  John  drank  of  Christ's  cup,  and 
was  baptized  with  His  baptism  (Matthew  20.22;.  for-- 
Greek,  "  for  the  sake  of,"  "on  account  of;"  so,  "because  of 
the  word  of  God  and  .  .  .  testimony."  Two  oldest  MS& 
omit  the  second  "for,"  thus  "the  Word  ot  God"  and 
"  testimony  of  Jesus"  are  the  more  closely  joined.  Two 
oldest  MSS.  omit  "Christ."  The  Apocalypse  has  been, 
always  appreciated  most  by  the  Church  in  adversity. 
Thus  the  Asiatic  Church  from  the  flourishing  times  of 
Constantino  less  estimated  it.  The  African  Church  being 
more  exposed  to  the  cross  always  made  much  of  It.  [Bkn- 
GEL.)  10.  I  was  —  Greek,  "  I  came  to  be;"  "I  became," 
in  the  Spirit— in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  the  outer  world  being 
shut  out,  and  the  inner  and  higher  life  or  spirit  being 
taken  full  possession  of  by  God's  Spirit,  so  that  an  Imme- 
diate connection  with  the  invisible  world  is  established. 
Whilst  the  prophet  "  speaks"  in  the  Spirit,  the  apocalyptic 
seer  is  in  the  Spirit  In  his  whole  person.  The  spirit  only 
(that  which  connects  us  with  God  and  theinvisible  world) 
is  active,  or  rather  recipient,  in  the  apocalyptic  state. 
With  Christ  this  being  "in  the  Spirit"  was  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  His  continual  state,  on  the  Lord's  day— 
Though  forcibly  detained  from  Church  communion  with 
the  brethren  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Lord'-,  day,  the 
weekly  commemoration  of  the  resurrection,  John  was 
holding  spiritual  communion  with  them.  This  is  the  ear li- 
est  mention  of  the  ternt  "  the  Lord's  day.''  But  the  conse- 
cration of  the  day  to  worship,  almsgiving, and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Is  implied  Acts  20.  7;  1  Corinthians  16.  2;  ct  John 
20.10-20.  The  name  corresponds  to  "the  Lord's  Supper," 
1  Corinthians  11.20.  Ignatius  seems  to  allude  to  "the 
Lord's  day"  (ad  Mag-nest.  9), and  Iris.n.hus  in  the  Qwest,  ail 
Orthod.  115(in  Justin  Maktyk).  Justin  Maetye,  Apology 
2.  9K.  Ac.,  "On  Sunday  we  all  hold  our  joint  meeting;  for 
the  first  Gay  is  that  on  which  God,  having  removed  dark- 
ness and  chaos,  made  the  wond,  aud  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour  rose  from  the  dead.  On  the  day  before  Saturday 
they  crucified  Him  ;  and  on  the  day  alter  Saturday,  which 
Is  Sunday,  having  appeared  to  His  apostles  and  disciple*. 
He  taught  these  things."  To  the  Lord's  day  Pumr 
doubtless  refers  (Ex.  97,  B.  10),  "The  Chrlstiaus  on  a  jCsso 
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mtsy  bsfore  dawn  meet  anil  s\ng  a  hnim  tc  Christ  as 
Sod,"  Ac.  Tkrtullian,  De  Coron.  3,  "  On  the  lord's  day 
we  deem  It  wrong  to  fast."  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis 
(second  century),  wroto  a  book  on  the  Lord's  day  (Etjse- 
■rus  4.  28).  Also,  Diovysiws  of  Cokinth,  in  Euskbitjs, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  4.  23.  8-  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Htromata  6.  and  7.  12;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  8. 22.  The  theory  that 
'Jw  day  ttf  (jurist's  second  coming  Is  meant,  Is  untenable. 

The  day  of  the  Lord"  Is  different  In  the  Oreek  from 
"the  Lord's  (an  adjective)  day,"  which  latter  In  the  an- 
cient Church  always  designates  our  Sunday,  though  it  Is 
not  impossible  that  the  two  shall  coincide  (at  least  in 
4ome  parts  of  the  earth),  whence  a  tradition  is  mentioned 
'n  Jerome,  on  Matthew  25.,  that  the  Lord's  coming  was 
expected  especially  on  the  Paschal  Lord's  day.  The  vis- 
ions of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials, 
to.,  are  grouped  in  sevens,  and  naturally  begin  on  the  first 
lay  of  the  seven,  the  birth -day  of  the  Church,  whose  future 
'.hey  set  forth.  [Wordsworth.]  great  voice — summon- 
ing solemn  attention;  Oreek  order,  "  I  heard  a  voice  be- 
umd  me  great  (loud)  as  (that)  of  a  trumpet."  The  trumpet 
summoned  to  religious  feasts,  uad  accompanies  God's  rev- 
elations of  Himself.  11.  1  am  Alplia  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last)  and— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  all  this 
clause,  write  In  a  book — To  this  book,  having  such  an 
origin,  and  to  the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  who  is 
there  that  gives  the  weight  which  their  importance  de- 
mands, preferring  them  to  the  many  books  of  the  world? 
iBknqel.]  seven  churches — As  there  were  many  other 
ohurches  in  Proconsular  Asia  (e.  g.,  Miletus,  Magnesia, 
Tralles),  besides  the  seven  specified,  doubtless  the  number 
teve-n  Is  fixed  upon  because  of  its  mystical  signification, 
expressing  totality  and  universality.  The  words  "which 
are  in  Asia  "  are  rejected  by  the  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  Cy- 
prian, Vulgate,  and  Syriac  ;  Coptic  alone  supports  them  of 
old  authorities.  These  seven  are  representative  churches; 
and.  as  a  complex  whole,  ideally  complete,  embody  the 
chief  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  Church,  whether  as 
faithful  or  unfaithful.  In  all  ages.  The  churches  selected 
are  not  taken  at  random,  but  have  a  many-sided  complete- 
ness. Thus,  on  one  side  we  have  Smyrna,  a  Church  ex- 
Dosed  to  persecutions  unto  death;  on  the  other  Sardis, 
bavlng  a  high  name  for  spiritual  life  and  yet  dead.  Again, 
Hjftocticea,  in  its  own  estimate  rich  and  having  need  of  noth- 
ing, with  ample  talents,  yet  lukewarm  in  Christ's  cause; 
>n  the  other  hand,  Philadelphia,  with  but  a  little  strength, 
r&.  keeping  Christ's  word  and  having  an  open  door  of  use- 
fulness set  be/ore  it  by  Christ  Himself.  Again,  Ephesus, 
Intolerant  of  evil  and  of  false  apostles,  yet  having  left  its  first 
love;  in  the  other  hand,  ThyaUra,  abounding  in  works, 
love,  service,  and  faith,  yet  suffering  the  false  jrroph-etess  to 
seduce  many.  In  another  aspect,  Ephesus  in  conflict  with 
false  freedom,  t.  e.,  fleshly  licentiousness  (the  Nicolal- 
tans);  so  also  Pergamos  in  conflict  with  Balaam-l:ke 
tempters  to  fornication  and  idol-meats;  and  on  the  other 
side,  Philadelphia  In  conflict  with  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
i.  *.,  legal  bondage.  Finally,  Sardis  and  Laodicea  without 
any  active  opposition  to  call  forth  their  spiritual  ener- 
gies; a  dangerous  position,  considering  man's  natural  In- 
dolence. In  the  historic  scheme  of  interpretation,  which 
seems  fanciful,  Ephesus  (meaning  "the  beloved  "  or  "de- 
Blred  "  [Stikr])  represents  the  waning  period  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Smyrna  ("  myrrh"),  bitter  suffering,  yet  sweet 
and  costly  perfume,  the  martyr  period  of  the  Decian  and 
Diocletian  age.  Pergamos  (a  "castle"  or  "tower"),  the 
Church  possessing  earthly  power  and  decreasing  spirit- 
tallty  from  Constan tine's  time  until  the  seventh  century. 
Thyatlra  ("unwearied  about  sacrifices"),  the  Papal 
Churchln  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages;  like  "Jezebel," 
keen  about  its  so-called  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  slaying 
'/he  prophets  and  witnesses  of  God.    Sardis,  from  the  close 

f  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Reformation.  Philadelphia 
f  brotherly  love  "),  the  first  century  of  the  Reformation. 
Laodicea,  the  Reformed  Church  after  its  first  zeal  had  be- 
come lukewarm.  13.  see  the  vole* — i.  e.,  ascertain  whence 
tne  voice  came;  to  see  who  was  it  from  whom  the  voict 
proceeded,  that—  Greek,  "of  what  kind  it  was  which." 
ffce  woloe  is  that  of  God  the  Father,  as  pt  Christ's  baptism 


and  transfiguration,  so  here  in  presenting  Christ  a*  ou. 
High  Priest,  spoke— The  oldest  MSS.,  versions,  and  Fath- 
ers read,  "was  speaking."  being— "  having  turned." 
seven  .  .  .  candlesticks—"  lamp-stands."  [Kelly.]  Th« 
stand  holding  the  lamp.  In  Exodus  25.31,32.  the  sevea 
are  united  in  one  candlestick  or  lamp-stand,  i.  e.,  six 
arms  and  a  central  shaft;  so  Zechariah  4.  2, 11.  Here  th« 
seven  are  separate  candlesticks,  typifying,  as  that  one,  trie 
entire  Church,  but  now  no  longer  as  the  Jewish  Chnrck 
(represented  by  the  one  sevenfold  candlestick)  restricted 
to  one  outward  unity  and  one  place;  the  several  churches 
are  mutually  Independent  as  to  external  ceremonies  and 
government  (provided  all  things  are  done  to  edification, 
and  schisms  or  needless  separations  are  avoided),  yet  one 
il  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Headship  of  Christ.  The 
candlestick  is  not  light,  but  the  bearer  of  light,  holding  it 
forth  to  give  light  around.  The  light  is  the  Lord's,  not  thus 
Church's;  from  Hlra  she  receives  it.  She  is  to  be  a  light- 
bearer  to  His  glory.  Trie  candlestick  stood  in  the  holy 
place,  the  type  of  the  Church  on  earth,  as  the  holiest 
place  was  type  of  the  Church  In  heaven.  The  holy  place's 
o#nly  light  was  derived  from  the  candlestick,  daylight 
being  excluded;  so  the  Lord  God  Is  the  Church's  only 
light;  hers  is  the  light  of  grace,  not  nature.  "Golden" 
symbolizes  at  once  the  greatest  precvousness  and  severed- 
ness :  so  that  in  the  Zend  Avesta  "  golden  "  is  synonymous 
with  heavenly  or  divine.  [Trench.]  13.  His  glorified 
form  as  man  could  be  recognized  by  John,  who  bad  seen 
it  at  the  Transfiguration,  la  the  midst— Implying  Christ's 
continual  presence  and  ceaseless  activity  in  the  midst  of 
His  people  on  earth.  In  ch.  4.,  when  He  appears  in  heaven. 
His  Insignia  undergo  a  corresponding  change;  yet  even 
there  the  rainbow  reminds  us  of  His  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,  seven — Omitted  in  two  of  the  oldest  MSS., 
but  supported  by  one.  Son  of  man— The  form  which  John 
had  Been  enduring  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
shame  and  anguish  of  Calvary,  he  now  sees  glorified.  His 
glory  (as  Son  of  man,  notmeroly  Son  of  Ood)  Is  the  resultof 
His  humiliation  &sSonof  man.  down  to  the  foot — A  mark 
of  high  rank.  The  garmentand  girdle  seem  tobeemblems 
of  His  priesthood.  Cf.  Exodus  28.  2,  4,  31 ;  LXX.  Aaron's 
robe  and  girdle  were  "for  glory  and  beauty,"  and  com- 
bined the  insignia  of  royalty  and  priesthood,  the  charac- 
teristics of  Christ's  antitypical  priesthood  "  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec."  His  being  in  the  midst  of  the  candlestick* 
(only  seen  in  the  temple),  shows  that  it  is  as  a  king-prxest 
He  is  so  attired.  This  priesthood  He  has  exercised  ever 
since  His  ascension;  and,  therefore,  here  wears  its  em- 
blems. As  Aaron  wore  these  insignia  when  He  came 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  to  bless  the  people  (Leviticus  16. 
4,  23,  24,  the  chetoueth,  or  holy  linen  coat),  so  when  Christ 
shall  come  again.  He  shall  appear  in  the  similar  attire 
of  "beauty  and  glory"  (Margin,  Isaiah  4.2).  The  angels 
are  attired  somewhat  like  their  Lord  (ch.  15. 6).  The  ordi- 
nary girdiug  f'M-  one  actively  engaged,  wasat</iefo*n«;  but 
Josephus,  Antiquities  3.,  7.  2,  expressly  tells  us  that  tne 
Levltical  priests  were  girt  higher  up,  about  the  breasts  or 
paps,  appropriate  to  calm,  majestic  movement.  The  girdle 
bracing  the  frame  together,  symbolizes  collected  powers. 
Righteousness  and  faithfulness  are  Christ's  girdle.  The  high 
priest's  glidle  was  only  interwoven  with  gold,  butChriist'R 
is  all  of  gold;  the  antitype  exceeds  the  type.  14.  Oreek 
"  But."  or  "  And."  like  wool— Oreek,  "  like  white  wool." 
The  colour  is  the  point  of  comparison;  sigulfyin;<  pitritj, 
and  glory.  (So  in  Isaiah  1.18.)  Not  age,  for  hoary  h aim 
are  the  sign  of  decay,  eyes  .  .  .  as  .  .  .  flame— all-search- 
ing and  penetrating  like  fire:  at  the  Name  time,  also,  im- 
plying consuming  indignation  against  sin,  especially  at 
His  coming  "  in  fiaming  fire,  taking  vengeance"  on  all  th« 
ungodly,  which  Is  confirmed  as  the  meaning  here,  by 
Revelation  19.  11,  12.  15.  fine  brass—  Oreek,  "chalcoU- 
banus,"  derived  by  some  from  two  Oreek  words,  brass  and 
frankincense:  derived  by  BOCHART  from  Oreek  chalcos, 
brass,  and  Hebrew  libbeen.  to  whiten  ;  hence,  brass,  which 
In  the  furnace  has  reached  a  white  hf^at.  Thus  U  answers 
to  "burnished  (ft fishing,  or  glowing)  brass,"  Ezekiel  1.7; 
Revelation  10. 1,  "  His  feet  as  pillars  of  fire."  Translate, 
"  Glowing  brass,  as  if  they  had  been  made  fiery  (red-hot' 
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.ii  a  farnace."    Th6  feet  of  the  priests  were  bare  in  minis- 
tering in  the  sanctuary.    So  our  great  High  Priest  here. 
voices*  .  .  .  many  waters—  Ezekiel  43.2;   In  Daniel  10. 
6,  It  i8  "  like  the  voloe  of  a  multitude."     As  the  Bride- 
groom's voice,  so  the  bride's,  ch.  14.  2;  19.  6;  Ezekiel  1.  24, 
the   cherubim,  or  redeemed  creation.      His  voice,   how- 
ever, is  here  regarded  in  its  terrlbleness  to  His  foes.    Con- 
trast Song  of  Solomon  2.  8;  5.  2,  with  which  cf.  ch.  3.  20. 
16.  he  h«d— Greek,  "  having."    St.  John  takes  up  the  de- 
torlptlon  from  time  to  time,  Irrespective  of  the  construc- 
uon,  with  separate  strokes  of  the  pencil.    [Alford.]    in  .  .  . 
right  hand  seven  stars— (v.  20;  ch.  2.  1;  3.  1.)    He  holds 
them  as  a  star-studded  "  crown  of  glory,"  or  "  royal  dia- 
dem," In  His  hand  :  so  Isaiah  62.  3.    He  is  their  Possessor 
and  Upholder,    out  of  .  .  .  month  went— Greefc,  "going 
forth  ;"  not  wielded  in  the  hand.    His  Word  Is  omnipo- 
tent In  executing  His  will  In  punishing  sinners.    It  is 
the  sword  of  His  Spirit.    Reproof  and  punishment,  rather 
than  its  converting  winning  power,  is  the  prominent 
point.    Still,  as  He  encourages  the  churches,  as  well  as 
threatens,  the  former  quality  of  the  Word  is  not  excluded. 
Its  two  edges  (back  and  front)  may  allude  to  Its  double 
efficacy,  condemning  some,  converting  others.    Tertol- 
Uan,  adv.  Jud.,  takes  them  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Richard  of  St.  Victor,  "the  Old  Testament  cut- 
ting externally  our  carnal,  the  New  Testament  internally 
our  spiritual  sins,    sword — Greek,  Romphaia,  the  Thraclan 
long  and  heavy  broadsword:   six  times  in  Revelation, 
once  only  elsewhere  In  New  Testament,  viz.,  Lnke  2.  35. 
inn  ...  In  his  strength— in  unclouded  power.    So  shall 
the  righteous  shine,  reflecting  the  Image  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.     Trench  notices   that   this  description, 
sublime  as  a  purely  mental  conception,  would  be  in- 
tolerable If  we  were  to  give  It  an  outward  form.    With 
the  Greeks,  sesthetical  taste  was  the  first  consideration, 
to  which  all  others  must  give  way.    With  the  Hebrews, 
truth  and  the  full  representation  ideally  of  the  religious 
ieality  were  the  paramount  consideration,  that  represen- 
tation being  designed  not  to  be  outwardly  embodied,  but 
to  remain  a  purely  mental  conception.    This  exalting  of 
the  essence  above  the  form  marks  their  deeper  religious 
earnestness.    17.  So  fallen  Is  man  that  God's  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glorious  presence  overwhelms  him.    laid  hi* 
right  hand  upon  me — So  the  same  Lord  Jesus  did  at  the 
Transfiguration  to  the  three  prostrate  disciples,  of  whom 
John  was  one,  saying.  Be  not  afraid.    The  "  touch"  of  His 
aand,  as  of  old,  Imparted  strength,    unto  me— Omitted  in 
the  oldest  MSS.  the  first  .  .  .  the  last^-dsaiah  41.4;  44.6;  48. 
12.)    From  eternity,  and  enduring  to  eternity:  "the  First 
by  creation,  the  Last  by  retribution ;  the  First,  because  be- 
fore me  there  was  no  God  formed ;  the  Last,  because  after 
me  there  shall  be  no  other:  the  First,  because  from  me 
are   all    things;    the    La.st,   because    (o   me   all    things 
return."     [Richard  of  St.  Victor.]    18.    Translate  as 
Greek,  "And  the  Living  One:"  connected   with  last 
sentence,  v.  17.     and  was—  Greek,  "and  (yet)  I  became 
dead."     alive  for    evermore— Greet,  "living  unto  the 
ages  of  ages :''  not  merely  "Hive,"  but  I  have  life,  and  am 
the  source  of  it  to  my  people.    "To  Him  belongs  absolute 
being,  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  being  of  the  crea- 
ture; others  may  share.  He  only  hath  Immortality:  being 
hi  essence,  not  by  mere  participation,  immortal.  [Theodoret 
in  Trench.]    One  oldest  MS.,  with  IDnglish  Version,  reads 
"  Amen."    Two  others,  and  most  of  the  oldest  versions 
and  Fathers,  omit  It.    His  having  passed  through  death 
as  one  of  us,  and  now  living  in  the  Infinite  plenitude  of 
Mfe,  reassures  His  people,  since  through  Him  death  Is  tne 
<»te  of  resurrection  to  eternal   life,    have  .  .  .  keys  of 
hell—  Qreek,  "Hades;"  Hebrew,  "Bheol."    "Hell"  In  the 
♦ense,  the  place  of  torment,  answers  to  a  different  Greek 
word,  vix.,  Gehenna.    I  can  release  from  the  unseen  world 
of  spirits  and  from  death  whom  I  will.    The  oldest  MSS. 
read  by  transposition,  "  Death  and  Hades,"  or  Hell.    It  is 
death  (which  came  lit  by  sin,  robbing  man  of  his  Immor- 
tal  birth-right,  Romans  5.  12)  that  peoples   Hades,  and 
therefore  should  stand  first  In  order.    Keys  are  emblems 
of  authority,  opening  and  shutting  at  will  "the  gates  of 
Hades"  (Psalm  0. 13. 14;  Isaiah  38.  10:  Matthew  W.  18).    10. 
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The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "Write  therefore"  (inasmuch  an  a 
"  the  First  and  Last,"  have  the  keys  of  death,  and  voaon 
safe  to  thee  this  vision  for  the  comfort  and  warning  of  U* 
Church),  things  which  are— "the  things  which  thoa. 
hast  seen"  are  those  narrated  In  this  chapter  (cf.  v.  ll\ 
"  The  things  whloh  are"  Imply  the  present  state  of  thing* 
In  the  churches  when  John  was  writing,  as  represented 
chs.  2.  and  3.  "The  things  which  shall  be  hereafter,"  th« 
things  symbolically  represented  concerning  the  future 
history  of  chs.  4.-22.  Alford  translates,  "  What  things 
they  signify;"  but  the  antithesis  of  the  next  clause  forbid* 
this,  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter,"  Greek,  "  whlcL 
are  about  to  come  to  pass."  The  plural  (Greek)  "are,"  In- 
stead of  the  usual  Greek  construction  singular.  Is  owing  tc 
churches  and  persons  being  meant  by  "things"  In  the 
clause,  "  the  things  which  are."  SO.  in— Greek,  "upon  my 
right  hand."  the  mystery  .  .  .  candlesticks—  in  appo- 
sition to,  and  explaining,  "the  things  which  thou  bast 
seen,"  governed  by  "  Write."  Mystery  signifies  the  hidden 
truth,  veiled  under  this  symbol,  and  now  revealed;  Its 
correlative  is  revelation.  Start  symbolize  lordship  (Num- 
bers 24. 17;  cf.  Daniel  12.  3,  of  faithful  teachers;  ch.  8. 10 
12.  4;  Jude  13).  angels — Not  as  Alford,  from  Origes 
Homily  13  on  Luke,  and  20  on  Numbers,  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  churches,  Just  as  individuals  have  thelz 
guardian  angels.  For  how  could  heavenly  angels  be 
charged  with  the  delinquencies  laid  here  to  the  charge  of 
these  angels?  Then,  if  a  human  angel  be  meant  (as  the 
Old  Testament  analogy  favours,  Haggal  1. 13,  "  the  Lord '  t 
Messenger  in  the  Lord's  message;"  Malachl  2.  7;  S.  1),  Ou 
bishop,  or  superintendent  pastor,  must  be  the  angel.  Fot 
whereas  there  were  many  presbyters  in  each  of  the  larger 
churches  (as  e.  g.,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  <fcc),  there  was  but 
one  angel,  whom,  moreover,  the  Chief  Shepherd  ana 
Bishop  of  souls  holds  responsible  for  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  Church  under  him.  The  term  angel,  designating  ar 
office,  is,  In  accordance  with  the  enigmatic  symbolism  of 
this  book,  transferred  from  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly 
superior  ministers  of  Jehovah;  reminding  them  that, 
like  the  heavenly  angels  above,  they  below  should  fulflJ 
God's  mission  zealously,  promptly  and  efficiently.  "Tby 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  It  is  in  heaven ! " 

CHAPTER    II. 

Ver.  1-29.  Epistles  to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pee- 
qamos,  Thtatira.  Each  of  the  seven  epistles  In  thli 
chapter  and  ch.  8.,  commences  with  "I  know  thj 
works."  Each  contains  a  promise  from  Christ,  "Tc 
him  that  overcometh."  Each  ends  with  "He  that  hatb 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  salth  auto  the 
churches."  The  title  of  our  Lord  In  each  case  accords 
with  the  nature  of  the  address,  and  Is  mainly  taken 
from  the  imagery  of  the  vision,  ch.  1.  Each  address 
has  a  threat  or  a  promise,  and  most  of  the  addresses  have 
both.  Their  order  seems  to  be  ecclesiastical,  oivll,  and 
geographical :  Ephesus  first,  as  being  the  Asiatic  metrop- 
olis (termed  "  the  light  of  Asia,"  and  "  first  city  of  Asia  "), 
the  nearest  to  Patmos,  where  John  received  the  epistle 
to  the  seven  churches,  and  also  as  being  that  Church  with 
which  John  was  especially  connected  ;  then  the  churchef 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia;  then  those  in  the  interior. 
Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  alone  receive  unmixed  praise 
Sard  is  and  Laodicea  receive  almost  solely  censure  u 
Ephesus,  Pergamos,  and  Thyatira,  there  are  some  thingt 
to  praise,  others  to  condemn,  the  latter  element  prepon- 
derating in  one  case  (Ephesus),  the  former  In  the  twe 
others  (Pergamos  and  Thyatira).  Thus  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  states  of  different  churches. 
In  all  times  and  places,  are  portrayed,  and  they  are  suit- 
ably encouraged  or  warned.  1.  Kphesns— famed  for  th« 
temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
For  three  years  Paul  labored  there.  He  subsequently  or- 
dained Timothy  superintending  overseer  or  bishop  there: 
probably  his  charge  was  but  of  a  temporary  nature.  St 
John,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  took  it  as  the  centre 
from  which  he  superintended  the  province,  holdetas— 
Greek,  "holdetb  fast."  as  in  v.  35:  oh.  3.  11:  cf.  John  10  * 
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».  The  title  of  Christ  here  as  "holding  fast  the  seven 
stars  (from  ch.  1.  16 :  only  that,  for  having  Is  substituted 
holding  fast  in  His  grasp),  and  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  candlesticks,"  accords  with  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  seven  churches  representing  the  universal 
Church.  Walking  expresses  His  unwearied  activity  in  the 
Church,  guarding  her  from  internal  and  external  evils,  as 
the  high  priest  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  sanctuary.  '£. 
%  know  thy  works— expressing  His  omniscience.  Not 
merely  "  thy  professions,  desires,  good  resolutions  "  (ch.  14. 
13,  end),  thy  labour— Two  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  thy;"  one 
rapports  it.  The  Greek  means  "  labour  unto  weariness." 
patience — persevering  endurance.  itvar— Evil  men  are  a 
burden  which  the  Ephesian  Church  regarded  as  intoler- 
able. We  are  to  "bear  (the  same  Greek,  Galatians  6.2) 
one  another's  burdens  "  in  the  case  of  weak  breth  ren ;  but 
not  to  be&T false  brethren,  tried— by  experiment;  not  the 
Greek  for  "test,"  as  1  John  4.  1.  The  apostolical  churches 
had  the  miraculous  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  Cf.  Acts  20. 
28-30,  wherein  Paul  presciently  warned  the  Ephesian 
elders  of  the  coming  false  teachers,  as  also  in  writing  to 
Timothy  at  Ephesus.  Tertui.lian,  De  baptism,  17,  and 
Jerome,  I.-  Catal.  Vir.  lllastr.  in  Lucca  7,  record  of  John, 
that  when  a  writing,  professing  to  be  a  canonical  history 
of  the  acts  of  St.  Paul,  had  been  composed  by  a  presbyter 
of  Ephesus,  John  convicted  the  author  and  condemned 
the  work.  So  on  one  occasion  he  would  not  remain  under 
the  same  roof  as  Cerinthus  the  heretic,  say  they  are  apos- 
tle*—probably  Judaizers.  Ignatius,  Ad  Ephesum  6,  says 
subsequently,  "Onesimus  praises  exceedingly  your  good 
discipline  that  no  heresy  dwells  among  you  ;"  and  9,  "  Ye 
did  not  permit  those  having  evil  doctrine  to  sow  their  seed 
among  you,  but  closed  your  ears."  3.  borne  .  .  .  patience 
—The  oldest  MSS.  transpose  these  words.  Then  translate 
as  Greek,  "persevering  endurance  .  .  .  borne."  "Thou 
hast  borne"  my  reproach,  but  "thou  canst  not  bear  the 
evil"  (v.  2).  A  beautiful  antithesis,  and  .  .  .  hast  la- 
boured, and  hast  not  fainted  — The  two  oldest  MSS. 
and  oldest  versions  read,  "and  .  .  .  hast  not  laboured," 
omitting  "and  hast  fainted."  The  difficulty  which  tran- 
scribers by  English  Version  reading  tried  to  obviate,  was 
the  seeming  contradiction,  "  I  know  thy  labour  .  .  .  and 
thou  hast  not  laboured."  But  what  is  meant  is,  "Thou 
tvast  not  been  wearied  out  with  labour."  4.  somewhat 
because — translate,  "I  have  against  thee  (this)  that," 
Ao  It  is  not  a  mere  "somewhat :"  it  is  everything.  How 
characteristic  of  our  gracious  Lord,  that  He  puts  foremost 
all  He  can  find  to  approve,  and  only  after  this  notes  the 
shortcomings!  left  thy  first  love  -to  Christ.  Cf.  1  Tim- 
othy 5.  12,  "cast  off  their  first  faith"  See  the  Ephesians' 
first  love,  Ephesians  1.  15.  This  epistle  was  written  under 
Domitian,  when  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  Paul  had 
written  his  Epistle  to  them.  Their  warmth  of  love  had 
given  place  to  a  lifeless  orthodoxy.  Cf.  Paul's  view  of 
faith  so-called  without  love,  1  Corinthians  13.  2.  5. 
whence — from  what  a  height,  do  the  first  works — the 
works  which  flowed  from  thy  first  love.  Not  merely  "  feel 
thy  first  feelings,"  but  do  woiks  flowing  from  the  same 
principle  as  formerly,  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love." 
quickly— Omitted  in  two  oldest  MSS.,  Vulgate  and  Coptic 
versions:  supported  by  one  oldest  MS.  I  will  come — 
Gi  fek,  "  I  am  coming  "  in  special  judgment  on  thee,  re- 
move thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place — I  will  take  away 
the  Church  from  Ephesus  and  remove  it  elsewhere.  "  It 
is  removal  of  the  candlestick,  not  extinction  of  the  candle, 
which  is  threatened  here;  judgment  for  some,  but  that 
very  Judgment  the  occasion  of  mercy  for  others.  So  it  has 
been.  The  seat  of  the  Church  has  been  changed,  but  the 
Church  itself  survives.  What  the  East  has  lost,  the  West 
has  gained.  One  who  lately  visited  Ephesus  found  only 
three  christians  there,  and  these  so  ignorantas  scarcely  to 
have  heard  the  names  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John."  [Trench.] 
6.  But — How  graciously,  after  necessary  censure,  He  re- 
turns to  praise  for  our  consolation,  and  as  an  example  to 
us,  that  we  would  show,  when  we  reprove,  we  have,  more 
Pleasure  in  praising  than  in  fault-finding,  hatest  the 
ir^d?. — We  should  hate  men's  evil  deeds,  not  hate  the  men 
tnernselves.  Nicolaltanes  —  Iren.mus,  Haereses  1.  26.  3; 
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and  Tebtt/IiIjIAN,  Proiscriptione  Hwreticorum  46,  mak* 
these  followers  of  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  (honourably 
mentioned,  Acts  6.  3,  5).  They  (Ci-emens  Alkxandrinu:* 
Stromata  2.  20;  3.  4;  and  Efiphanius,  Hosreses  25)  evi- 
dently confound  the  latter  Gnostic  Nicolaltanes,  or  fol- 
lowers of  one  Nicolaos,  with  those  of  Revelation.  Ml 
CHAki.is'  view  is  probable:  Nicolaos  {conqueror  of  the  peo- 
ple) is  the  Greek  version  of  Balaam,  from  Hebrew  Belang 
Am,  Destroyer  of  the  people.  Revelation  abounds  in  such 
duplicate  Hebrew  and  Greek  names:  as  Apollyon,  Abad- 
don :  Devil,  Satan  :  Yea  (Greek  Nai),  Amen.  The  name, 
like  other  names,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Sodom,  is  symbolic. 
Cf.  v.  14,  15,  which  shows  the  true  sense  of  Nicolaltanes; 
they  are  not  a  sect,  but  professing  Christians  who,  like 
Balaam  of  old,  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Church  a  false 
freedom,  i.e.,  licentiousness;  this  was  a  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  Judaism,  the  first  danger  to  the 
Church  combated  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  by 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  Galatians.  These  symbolical  Ni- 
colaltanes, or  followers  of  Balaam,  abused  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  grace  of  God  into  a  plea  for  lasciviousness  (2  Peter 
2.  15,  16,  1U ;  Jude  I.  11 ;  who  both  describe  the  same  sort  of 
seducers  as  followers  of  Balaam).  The  difficulty  that  they 
should  appropriate  a  name  branded  with  infamy  \v 
Scripture  is  met  by  Trench  :  Tlic  Antinomian  Gnostics 
were  so  opposed  to  John  as  a  Judalzing  npostle,  that,  they 
would  assume  as  a  name  of  chiefest  honour  one  which 
John  branded  with  dishonour.  7.  He  that  hath  an  ear 
—This  clause  precedes  the  promise  in  the  first  three  ad- 
dresses, succeeds  to  it  in  the  last  four.  Thus  the  promises 
are  enclosed  on  both  sides  with  the  precept  urging  the 
deepest  attention  as  to  the  most  momentous  truths. 
Everyman  "hath  an  ear"  naturally,  but  lie  alone  will 
be  able  to  hear  spiritually  to  whom  God  has  given 
"the  hearing  ear;"  whose  "ear  God  hath  wakened" 
and  "opened."  Cf.  "Faith,  the  ears  of  the  soul."  [Cleig.- 
ens  Alexandrine*).]  the  Spirit  saith—  what  Christ 
saith,  the  Spirit  saith:  so  one  are  the  Second  and  Third 
Persons,  unto  the  churches — not  merely  to  the  partic- 
ular, but  to  the  universal  Church,  give  .  .  .  tree  of  life 
— The  thing  promised  corresponds  to  the  kind  of  faithful- 
ness manifested.  They  who  refrain  from  Nicolai'taue  in- 
dulgences (v.  6)  and  idol  meats  (v.  14,  15),  shall  eat  of  meat 
infinitely  superior,  viz.,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
the  hidden  manna  (v.  17).  overcomcth— In  John's  Gospel 
(16.  33)  and  First  Epistle  (2.  13,  14;  5.  4,  5)  an  object  follows, 
viz.,  "the  world,"  "the  wicked  one."  Here,  where  the 
final  issue  is  spoken  oi.lhe  conqueror  is  named  absolutely. 
Paul  uses  a  similar  image,  1  Corinthians  9.  24,  25;  2  Tim- 
othy 2.  5;  but  not  the  same  as  John's  phrase,  except  Ro- 
mans 12.  21.  will  I  give— as  the  Judge.  The  tree  of  life 
in  Paradise,  lost  by  the  fall,  is  restored  by  the  Redeemer. 
Allusions  to  it  occur  Proverbs  3.  18;  11.  30;  13.  12;  15.  4,  and 
prophetically,  ch.  22.  2,  14 ;  Ezekiel  47.  12;  cf.  John  6.  51.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  these  introductory  ad- 
dresses are  linked  to  the  body  of  Revelation.  Thus,  the 
tree  of  life  here,  with  ch.  22.  1 ;  Deliverance  from  the  se&md 
death  (ch.  2.  11),  with  ch.  20.  14  ;  21.  8 ;  The  new  name  (ch.  2. 
17),  with  ch.  14.  1;  Power  ot'er  the  nations,  with  ch.  20.  4, 
The  morning  star  (ch.  2.  28),  with  ch.  22.  ie;  The  white  rai- 
ment (ch.  3.  5),  with  ch.  4.  4;  16.  15;  The  name  in  the  book  of 
life  (ch.  3.  5),  with  ch.  13.  H ;  20. 15;  The  new  Jerusalem  and  its 
citizenship  (ch.  3.  12),  with  ch.  21.  10.  in  the  midst  of  th» 
paradise — The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  the  midst  of."  In  Gen- 
esis 2.  9  these  words  are  appropriate,  for  there  were  other 
trees  in  the  garden,  but  not  in  the  midst  of  it.  Here  the 
tree  of  life  is  simply  in  the  paradise,  for  no  other  tree  is 
mentioned  in  it;  in  ch.  22.2  the  tree  of  life  is  "in  the  midst 
of  the  street  of  Jerusalem;"  from  this  the  clause  was  in- 
serted here.  Paradise  (a  Persian,  or  else  Semitic  word), 
original  I  v  u<ed  of  any  garden  of  delight;  then  specially 
of  Eden;  then  the  temporary  abode  of  separate  souls  in 
bliss;  then  "the  Paradise  of  God,"  the  third  heaven,  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  of  <»od — (Ezekiel  28. 13.)  One 
oldest  MS.,  with  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  and  CYPRIAN, 
read,  "  my  God,"  as  in  ch.  3.  12.  So  Christ  calls  God  "Mj, 
God  and  your  God"  (John  20.  17;  cf.  Ephesians  1. 17).  God 
is  our  God,  In  virtue  of  being  peculiarly  Christ's  God.   Thf 
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aoaln  bliss  of  Paradise  Is,  that  It  la  the  Paradise  of  God; 
God  Himself  dwelling  there  (oh.  21.  8).  8.  Smyrna— In 
fonla,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ephesas.  Polycabp,  mar- 
tyred In  168  a.  d.,  eighty-six  years  after  his  conversion, 
was  bishop,  and  probably  "the  angel  of  the  Church  In 
Smyrna"  meant  here.  The  allusions  to  persecutions  and 
&ithfulness  unto  death  accord  with  this  view.  Ignatius 
(Martyrium  Ignatii,  8),  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  in  Rome, 
wrote  to  Polycabp,  then  (108  A.  D.)  bishop  of  Smyrna;  If 
nls  bishopric  commenced  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  the 
dates  will  harmonize.  Tebtullian,  Prwscriptione  Hatre- 
Ucorum,  32,  and  Irenads,  who  had  talked  with  Polycabp 
in  youth,  tell  us  Polyoakp  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Smyrna  by  St.  John,  the  First  .  .  .  the  Last  .  .  .  was 
dead  ...  Is  alive— The  attributes  of  Christ  most  calcu- 
lated to  comfort  the  Church  of  Smyrna  under  its  persecu- 
tions; resumed  from  ch.  1.  17, 18.  As  death  was  to  Him 
but  the  gate  to  life  eternal,  so  It  is  to  be  to  them  (v.  10, 11). 
t».  thy  works,  and — Omitted  In  two  oldest  MSS.,  Vulgate, 
and  Coptic.  Supported  by  one  oldest  MS.  tribulation— 
owing  to  persecution,  poverty — owing  to  "  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods."  but  thou  art  rich— in  grace.  Contrast 
Laodicea,  rich  In  the  world's  eyes  and  her  own, poor  before 
Ood.  "There  are  both  poor  rich-men,  and  rich  poor-men 
In  God's  sight."  [Tben^h  ]  blasphemy  of  them— blas- 
phemous calumny  of  thee  on  the  part  of  (or  arising  from) 
them,  Ac.  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not — Jews  by 
national  descent,  but  not  spiritually  of  "  the  true  circum- 
cision." The  Jews  blaspheme  Christ  as  "the  hanged 
one."  As  elsewhere,  so  at  Smyrna  they  bitterly  opposed 
Christianity;  and  at  Polycabp's  martyrdom  they  joined 
the  heathens  in  clamouring  for  his  being  cast  to  the  lions ; 
and  when  there  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  for  his  being 
burnt  alive;  and  with  their  own  hands  they  carried  logs 
for  the  pile,  synagogue  of  Satan — Only  once  is  the  term 
"synagogue"  in  the  New  Testament  used  of  the  Christian 
assembly,  and  that  by  the  apostle  who  longest  maintained 
the  union  of  the  Church  and  Jewish  Synagogue.  As  the 
Jews  more  and  more  opposed  Christianity,  and  it  more 
and  more  rooted  it-self  in  the  Gentile  world,  the  term 
"  synagogue"  was  left  altogether  to  the  former,  and  Chris- 
tians appropriated  exclusively  the  honourable  term 
"Church;"  contrast  an  earlier  time,  when  the  Jewish 
theocracy  Is  called  "the  Church  in  the  wilderness."  Cf. 
Numbers  18.  3;  20.  4,  "  congregation  of  the  Lord."  Even  In 
James  2.  2  It  is  "your  (not  the  Lord's)  assembly."  The 
Jews,  who  might  have  been  "the  Church  of  God,"  had 
now,  by  their  opposition  and  unbelief,  become  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan.  So  "the  throne  of  Satan"  (v.  18)  repre- 
sents the  heathens'  opposition  to  Christianity;  "the 
depths  of  Satan"  (v.  24),  the  opposition  of  heretics.  10. 
none — The  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  Fear  not  those  things,"  Ac. 
"The  Captain  of  our  salvation  never  keeps  back  what 
those  who  faithfully  witness  for  Him  may  have  to  bear 
for  His  name's  sake;  never  entices  recruits  by  the  prom- 
ise they  shall  find  all  things  easy  and  pleasant  there." 
[Trench.]  devil  — "the  accuser."  He  acted,  through 
Jewish  accruers,  against  Christ  and  His  people.  The  con- 
flict of  the  latter  was  not  with  mere  flesh  and  blood,  but 
with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  tried— 
with  temptation  by  "  the  devil."  The  same  event  is  often 
both  a  temptation  from  the  devil,  and  a  trial  from  God- 
God  sifting  and  winnowing  the  man  to  separate  his  chaff 
from  his  wheat,  the  devil  sifting  him  in  the  hope  that 
nothing  but  chaff  will  be  found  In  him  [Tkench].  ten 
days — Not  the  ten  persecutions  from  Nero  to  Diocletian. 
Lyba  explains  ten  years  on  the  year-day  principle.  The 
shortness  of  the  duration  of  the  persecution  is  evidently 
made  the  ground  of  consolation.  The  time  of  trial  shall 
be  short,  the  duration  of  your  Joy  shall  be  for  ever.  Cf. 
the  use  of  "ten  days"  for  a  short  time,  Genesis  24.55; 
Numbers  11.  19.  Ten  Is  the  number  of  the  world-powers 
hostile  to  the  Church  ;  cf.  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  ch.  13. 
I.  mixto  death— so  as  even  to  endure  death  for  my  sake. 
crown  of  life— James  1.  12;  2  Timothy  4.  8,  "crown  of 
righteousness ;"  1  Peter  5.  4,  "crown  of  glory."  The  crown 
is  the  garland,  the  mark  of  a  conqueror,  or  of  one  rejoicing, 
nr  at  *fiast ,  but  diadem  is  the  mark  of  a  kino.  11.  shall 
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not  be  hurt—  Greek,  "shall  not  by  any  means  (or  possibly 
be  hurt."  the  second  death— "the  lake  of  Are."  "The 
death  In  life  of  the  lost,  as  contrasted  with  the  life  lc 
death  of  the  saved."  [Tbench.]  The  phrase  "  the  seconr 
death"  Is  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  What  matter  abor. 
the  first  death,  which  sooner  or  later  must  pass  over  us 
If  we  escape  the  second  death  f  "  It  seems  that  thev  who 
die  that  death  shall  be  hurl  by  it;  whereas,  if  it  were  an- 
nihilation, and  so  a  conclusion  of  their  torments,  it  would 
be  no  way  hurtful,  but  highly  beneficial  to  them.  Ba' 
the  living  torments  are  thesecond  death."  [Bishop  Pear- 
son.] "The  life  of  the  damned  is  death."  [Augustine.] 
Smyrna  (meaning  myrrh)  yielded  its  sweet  perfume  in 
being  bruised  even  to  death.  Myrrh  was  used  In  embalm- 
ing dead  bodies  (John  19. 39) ;  was  an  ingredient  in  the  holy 
anointing  oil  (Exodus  30.  23);  a  perfume  of  the  heavenly 
Bridegroom  (Psalm  45.  8),  and  of  the  bride  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon 3.  6).  "Affliction,  like  it,  is  bitter  for  the  time  being, 
but  salutary;  preserving  the  elect  from  corruption,  and 
seasoning  them  for  Immortality,  and  gives  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  fragrantly-breathing  Christian  virtues.' 
[Vitbinga.]  Polyoarp's  noble  words  to  his  heathen 
judges  who  wished  him  to  recant,  are  well  known: 
"Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  served  the  Lord,  and 
He  never  wronged  me,  how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my 
King  and  Saviour  T"  Smyrna's  faithfulness  is  rewarded 
by  its  candlestick  not  having  been  removed  out  of  it* 
place  (v.  5) ;  Christianity  has  never  wholly  left  It ;  whence 
the  Turks  call  It  "  Infldel  Smyrna."  13.  Trench  prefers 
writing  Pergamus,  or  rather,  Pergamum,  on  the  river 
Calcus.  It  was  capital  of  Attalus  the  Second's  kingdom, 
which  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Romans,  b.  c.  138. 
Famous  for  its  library,  founded  by  Eumenes  (197-159),  and 
destroyed  by  Caliph  Omar.  Parchment,  i.  e.,  Pergamena 
charta,  was  here  discovered  for  book  purposes.  Also, 
famous  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Esculapius,  the 
healing  god.  [Tacitus,  Annals,  3.  63.]  he  which  hath 
the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges — Appropriate  to  Hie 
address  having  a  twofold  bearing,  a  searching  power  so 
as  to  convict  and  convert  some  (v.  13, 17),  and  to  convlaS 
.  and  condemn  to  punishment  others  (v.  14-16,  especially  * 
16 ;  cf.  also  Note,  ch.  1.  16).  13.  I  know  thy  works— Twc 
oldest  MSS.  omit  this  clause ;  one  oldest  MS.  retains  It 
Satan's  seat — rather  as  the  Greek  is  translated  all  through 
Revelation,  "throne."  Satan,  in  impious  mimicry  of 
God's  heavenly  throne,  sets  up  his  earthly  throne  (ch.  4. 
2).  Esculapius  was  worshipped  there  under  the  serpent 
form;  and  Satan,  the  old  serpent,  as  the  instigator  (cf.  e. 
10)  of  fanatical  devotees  of  Esculapius,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  supreme  magistracy  at  Pergamos,  perse- 
cuted one  of  the  Lord's  people  (Antipas)  even  to  death. 
Thus,  this  address  Is  an  anticipatory  preface  to  ch.  12.  1- 
17;  Note,  "throne  .  .  .  the  dragon,  Satan  .  .  .  war  with  her 
seed,"  6.  9,  17.  even  in  those  days — Two  oldest  MSS.  omit 
"even;"  two  retain  it.  -wherein— Two  oldest  MSS.  omit 
this  (then  translate,  "in  the  days  of  Antipas,  my  faithful 
witness,"  or  "martyr");  two  retain  it.  Two  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "  My  witness,  my  faithful  one;"  two  read  as  English 
Version.  Antipas  Is  another  form  for  Antipater.  Simeon 
Metaphbastes  has  a  palpably  legendary  story,  unknown 
to  the  early  Fathers,  that  Antipas,  In  Domltian's  reign, 
was  shut  up  in  a  red-hot  brazen  bull,  and  ended  his 
life  in  thanksgivings  and  prayers.  Henqstenbebg 
makes  the  name,  like  other  apocSlyptic  names,  symboli- 
cal, meaning  one  standing  out  "against  all"  for  Christ's 
sake.  14.  few— in  comparison  of  the  many  tokens  of  thy 
faithfulness,  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam—"  the  teach- 
ing of  Balaam,"  viz.,  that  which  he  "taught  Balak."  Ct 
"  the  counsel  of  Balaam,"  Numbers  31. 16.  Balak  is  dative 
in  the  Greek,  whence  Bengel  translates,  "  taught  (th* 
Moabltes)  for  (i.  «.,  to  please)  Balak."  But  though  In 
Numbers  it  Is  not  expressly  said  he  taught  Balak,  yet 
there  Is  nothing  said  inconsistent  with  his  having  done 
so ;  and  JO8EFHU8,  Antiquities,  4.  6.  6,  says  he  did  so.  la* 
dative  is  a  Hebraism  for  the  accusative,  children—  GrvtK 
"sons  of  Israel."  stumbling-block— lit.,  that  part  of  a  trap 
on  which  the  bait  was  laid,  and  which,  when  touched 
caused  the  trap  to  close  on  Its  prey;  then  any  eutanai* 
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cent  to  the  foot.  [TRENCH, j    eat  things  sacrificed  unto 

«lol»-Uae  ant  common  to  the  Israelites  of  old,  ami  the 
Nlcolaltanes  in  St.  John's  day;  he  does  not  add  what 
was  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  viz.,  that  they  sacrificed  to 
Idols.    The  temptation  to  eat  idol  meats  was  a  peculiarly 
I'trong  one  to  the  Gentile  converts.    For  not  to  do  so  in- 
Tolvai  almost  a  withdrawal  from  partaking  of  any  social 
»ea.  with  the  heathen  around.    For  idol  meats,  after  a 
part  bad  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  nearly  sure  to  be 
3D  the  heathen  entertainer's  table ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Sfreek"  to  kill"  (thuein)  meant  originally  "  to  sacrifice." 
Hence  arose  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  for- 
bidding to  eat  such  meats;  subsequently  some  at  Corinth 
ate  unscrupulously  and  knowingly  of  such  meats,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Idol  is  nothing;  others  needlessly  tor- 
tured themselves  with  scruples,  lest  unknowingly  they 
should  eat  of  them,  when  they  got  meat  from  the  market, 
or  in  a  heathen  friend's    house.     St.  Paul  handles  the 
question,  1  Corinthians  8.  and  10.  25-33.     fornication— 
often   connected  with  idolatry.    IS.  tlion— Emphatlcal: 
"So  thou  also  bast,"  4c.    As  Balak  and  the  Moabltes  of 
old  had  Balaam  and  his  followers  literally,  so  hast  thou 
a/so  them  that  hold  the  same  Balaam!  te  or  Nicolaitane  doc~ 
trine  spiritually  or  symbolically.    Literal  eating  of  idol 
meats  and  fornication  in  Pergamos,  were  accompanied 
by  spiritual  idolatry  and  fornication.    So  Trench  ex- 
plains.   But  I  prefer  taking  It,  "thou  also,"  as  well  as 
Ephesus  ("in  like  manner"  as  Ephesus;  see  below  the 
oldest  reading),  hast  .   .  .   Nlcolaitanes,  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  Ephesus,  as  a  Church,  hates  them,  and 
casts  them  out,  but  thou  "hast  them,"  viz.,  in  the  Church. 
doctrine— teaching  {Note,  v.  6) :  viz.,  to  tempt  God's  people 
to  Idolatry,    'which  thing  I  hate— It  is  sin  not  to  hate 
what  God  hates.  The  Epheslan  Church  (u.  6)  had  this  point 
of  superiority  to  Pergamos.    But  the  three  oldest  MSS., 
and  Vulgate  and.  Syriac,  read  instead  of  "which  I  hate," 
'In  like  manner."     16.  The  three  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"  Repent,  there/ore."    Not  only  the  Nicolaitanes,  but  the 
whole  Church  of  Pergamos  Is  called  on  to  repent  of  not 
having    hated   the    Nicolaitane  teaching   and    practice. 
Contrast  St.  Paul,  Acts  20.  26.  I  will  come— I  am  coming. 
3ght  against  them—  Greek,  "war  with  them:"  with  the 
HiucJaitanes  primarily;    but  Including  also  chastisement 
if  She  whole  Church  at  Pergamos:  cf.  "unto  thee."  with 
the  sword  of  iny  mouth— Resumed    from  ch.  1.  16,  but 
with  an  allusion  to  the  drawn  sword  with  which  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  confronted  Balaam  on  his  way  to  curse 
Israel :  an  earnest  of  the  sword  by  which  he  and  the  se- 
duced Israelites  fell  at  last.    The  spiritual  Balaamites  of 
St.  John's  day  are  to  be  smitten  with  the  Lord's  spiritual 
sword,  the  word  or  "rod  of  His  mouth."    17.  to  eat— 
Omitted  in  the  three  oldest  MSS.    the  hidden  manna — 
the  heavenly  food  of  Israel,  In  contrast  to  the  idol  meats 
(v.  14).    A  pot  of  manna  was  laid  up  in  the  holy  place 
"before  the  testimony."    The  allusion  Is  here  to  this: 
probably  also    to   the   Lord's   discourse    (John  6.  31-35). 
'translate,  "  The  manna  which  is  hidden."  As  the  manna 
hidden  In    the    sanctuary    was    by    Divine    power   pre- 
served from  corruption,  so  Christ  in  His  incorruptible 
t>ody  has  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  is  hidden  there 
until  the  time  of  His  appearing.    Christ  Himself  is  the 
manna  "hidden"  from  the  world,  but  revealed  to  the 
believer,   so   that   he    has   already    a    foretaste   of   His 
oreciousness.    Cf.  as  to   Christ's   own    hidden   food   on 
earth,  John  4.  32,  84,  and  Job  23.12.    The  full  manifesta- 
tion shall  beat  His  coming.    Believers  are  now  hidden, 
even  as  their   meat  is  hidden.    As  the  manna  In    the 
Mvncluary,  unlike  the  other  manna,  was  incorruptible, 
•'   the  spiritual  feast  offered  to  all  who  reject  the  world's 
dainties  for  Christ  is  everlasting :  an  Incorruptible  body 
and  life  for  ever  in  Christ  at  the  resurrection,    white 
•tone  .  .      new  name  .  .  .  no  man  knowetli  saving  he, 
fee    -Trench's  explanation   seems    best.     White   is  the 
Sulour  ana  livery  of  heaven.    "New"  Implies  something 
iHogotjer  renewed  and  heavenly.    The  white  stone  is  a 
jilaterlng  diamond,  the  Urlm  borne  by  the  high  priest 
within  the  chotchen  or  breastplate  of  Judgment,  with  the 
twfalve    tribes'  names    on    the    twelve    precious   stones. 


next  the  heait.  The  word  Urim  means  light,  answer! ns. 
to  the  colour  white.  None  but  the  high  priest  knew 
the  name  written  upon  it,  probably  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God,  "Jehovah."  The  high  priest  consulted  it 
In  some  divinely-appointed  way  to  get  direction  from 
God  when  needful.  The  "new  name"  Is  Christ's  (cf.  ch.  3. 
12,  "I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name"):  some  new 
revelation  of  Himself  which  shall  hereafter  be  Imparted 
to  His  people,  and  which  they  alone  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. The  connection  with  the  "hidden  manna' 
will  thus  be  clear,  as  none  save  the  high  priest  had 
access  to  the  "  manna  hidden"  In  the  sanctuary.  Believ- 
ers, as  spiritual  priests  unto  God,  shall  enjoy  the  heavenly 
antitypes  to  the  hidden  manna  and  the  Urim  stone. 
What  they  had  peculiarly  to  contend  against  at  Pergamos 
was  the  temptation  to  idol  meats,  and  fornication,  put  in 
their  way  by  Balaamites.  As  Phinehas  was  rewarded 
with  "an  everlasting  priesthood"  for  his  zeal  against 
these  very  sins  to  which  the  Old  Testament  Balaam  se- 
duced Israel ;  so  the  heavenly  high  priesthood  is  the  re- 
ward promised  here  to  those  zealous  against  the  New  Tes- 
tament Balaamites  tempting  Christ's  people  to  the  same 
sins,  receiveth  It— viz.,  "the  stone;"  not  "the  new 
name ;"  see  above.  The  "  name  that  no  man  knew  but 
Christ  Himself,"  He  shall  hereafter  reveal  to  his  people. 

18.  Thyatira— in  Lydia,  south  of  Pergamos.  Lydia,  the 
purple-seller  of  this  city,  having  been  converted  at  Phil- 
lppi,  a  Macedonian  city  (with  which  Thyatira,  as  being  a 
Macedonian  colony,  had  naturally  much  Intercourse),  was 
probably  the  instrument  of  first  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
her  native  town.  John  follows  the  geographical  order 
here,  for  Thyatira  lay  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Pergamos  to  Sardis  (Strabo,  13.  4).  Son  of  God  .  .  .  eyes 
like  .  .  .  Are  .  .  .  feet  .  .  .  like  flue  brass— or  "glowing 
brass  "  (Note,  ch.  1.  14,  15,  whence  this  description  is  re- 
sumed). Again  His  attributes  accord  with  His  address 
The  title  "Son  of  God,"  is  from  Psalm  2.  7,  9,  which  Is  re 
ferred  to  in  v.  27.  The  attribute,  "eyes  like  flame,"  &c. 
answers  to  v.  23,  "I  am  He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and 
hearts."  The  attribute,  "  feet  like  .  .  .  brass,"  answers  to 
v.  27,  "  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to 
shivers,"  He  treading  them  to  pieces  with  His  strong  feet. 

19.  The  oldest  MSS.  transpose  the  English  Version  order, 
and  read,  "  Faith  and  service."  The  four  are  subordinate 
to  "  thy  works ;"  thus,  "  I  know  thy  works,  even  the  love 
and  the  faith  (these  two  forming  one  pair,  as  '  faith  works 
by  love,'  Galatians  5. 6),  and  the  service  (.ministration  to  the 
suffering  members  of  the  Church,  and  to  all  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  need),  and  the  endurance  of  (i.  e.,  shown  by) 
thee"  (this  pronoun  belongs  to  all  four).  As  love  Is  in- 
ward, so  service  is  its  outward  manifestation.  Similarly, 
faith  and  persevering  endurance,  or  "patient  continuance 
(the  same  Greek  as  here,  Romans  2.  7)  in  well-doing,"  are 
connected,  and  thy  works;  and  the  last — Omit  the  se- 
cond "  and,"  with  the  three  oldest  MSS.  and  the  ancient 
versions;  translate,  "And  (I  know)  thy  works  which  are 
last  (to  be)  more  in  number  than  the  first;"  realizing  1 
Thessalonians  4.  1 ;  the  converse  of  Matthew  12.  45;  2  Peter 
2.  20.  Instead  of  retrograding  from  "  the  first  works  "  and 
"  first  love,"  as  Ephesus,  Thyatira's  last  works  exceeded 
her  first  (v.  4,  5).  80.  a  few  things — Omitted  in  the  three 
oldest  MSS.  Translate  then,  "  I  have  against  thee  that," 
&c.  sufferest— The  three  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  lettest  alone." 
that  woman— Two  oldest  MSS.  read,  "thy  wife;"  two 
omit  it.  Vulgate  and  most  ancient  versions  read  ac 
English  Version.  The  symbolical  Jezebel  was  to  the 
Church  of  Thyatira  what  Jezebel,  Ahab's  "  wife,"  was  to 
him.  Some  self-styled  prophetess  (or  as  the  feminine  lit 
Hebrew  is  often  used  collectively  to  express  a  multitude, 
a  set  of  false  prophets),  as  closely  attached  to  the  Church  of 
Thyatira  as  a  wife  is  to  a  husband,  and  as  powerfully  In- 
fluencing for  evil  that  Church  as  Jezebel  did  Ahab.  As 
Balaam,  in  Israel's  early  history,  so  Jezebel,  daughter  of 
Eth-baal,  king  of  Sldon  (1  Kings  10. 31,  formerly  priest  of 
Astarte,  and  murderer  Of  li is  predecessor  on  il.e  throne, 
JOSEPHU8,  Contra  Apion,  1.  18),  was  the  great  Neduoer  U> 
Idolatry  in  Israel's  later  history.  Like  her  father,  shews* 
swift  to  shed  blood.    Wholly  given  to  BhaI-  worship,  U*« 
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Eth-bi.nl,  whose  name  expresses  his  idolatry,  she,  with 
her  string  will,  seduced  the  weak  Ahaband  Israel  beyond 
the  chiJ- worship  (which  was  a  worship  of  the  true  God 
under  the  cherub-ox  form,  i.  e.,  a  violation  of  the  second 
commandment)  to  that  of  Baal  (a  violation  of  the  first 
commandment  also).  She  seems  to  have  been  herself  a 
priestess  and  prophetess  of  Baal.  Cf.  2  Kings  9.  22,  30, 
"  whoredoms  of  .  .  .  Jezebel  and  her  witchcrafts  "  (impurity- 
was  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Ve- 
nus). Her  spiritual  counterpart  at  Thyatira  lured  God's 
"  servants  "  by  pretended  utterances  of  inspiration  to  the 
same  libertinism,  fornication,  and  eating  of  idol  meats,  as 
the  Balaamlte8  and  Nicolaitanes  (v.  6, 14,  15).  By  a  false 
spiritualism  these  seducers  led  their  victims  into  the 
grossest  carnality, as  though  things  done  in  the  flesh  were 
outside  the  true  man,  and  were,  therefore,  indifferent. 
"The  deeper  the  Church  penetrated  into  heathenism,  the 
more  she  herself  became  heathenish  ;  this  prepares  us  for 
the  expressions  '  harlot '  and  '  Babylon,'  applied  to  her 
afterwards."  [Auberlen.]  to  teach  and  to  seduce — The 
three  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  And  she  teaches  and  seduces," 
•or  " deceives."  "Thyatira  was  just  the  reverse  of  Ephe- 
sus.  There,  much  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  but  little  love;  here, 
activity  of  faith  and  love,  but  insufficient  zeal  for  godly 
discipline  and  doctrine,  a  patience  of  error  even  where 
there  was  not  a  participation  in  it."  [Trench.]  21.  space 
— Oreek,  "  time."  of  her  fornication  .  .  .  she  repented 
not— The  three  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  And  she  willeth  not  to 
repent  of  (lit.,  out  of,  i.  e.,  so  as  to  come  out  of)  7ier  fornica- 
tion." Here  there  is  a  transition  from  literal  to  spiritual 
fornication,  as  appears  from  v.  22.  The  idea  arose  from 
Jehovah's  covenant  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  Church 
being  regarded  as  a  marriage,  any  transgression  against 
which  was,  therefore,  harlotry,  fornication,  or  adultery.  22. 
Behold — Calling  attention  to  her  awful  doom  to  come.  I 
will — Oreek  present,  "  I  cast  her."  a  bed— The  place  of 
her  sin  shall  be  the  place  of  her  punishment.  The  bed  of 
her  sin  shall  be  her  bed  of  sickness  and  anguish.  Perhaps 
a  pestilence  was  about  to  be  sent.  Or  the  bed  of  the  grave, 
and  of  the  hell  beyond,  where  the  worm  dieth  not.  them 
that  commit  adultery  with  her— spiritually ;  including 
both  the  eating  of  idol  meats  and  fornication.  "  With  her," 
in  the  Oreek,  implies  participation  with  her  in  her  adulte- 
ries, viz.,  by  suffering  her  (v.  20),  or  letting  her  alone,  and  so 
virtually  encouraging  her.  Her  punishment  is  distinct 
from  theirs;  she  is  to  be  cast  into  a  bed,  and  her  children 
to  be  killed;  whilst  those  who  make  themselves  partakers 
of  her  sin  by  tolerating  her,  are  to  be  cast  into  great  tribu- 
lation, except  they  repent — Oreek  aorist,  "repent"  at 
once ;  shall  have  repented  by  the  time  limited  in  my  pur- 
pose, their  deeds — Two  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  most  an- 
cient versions  read  "  her."  Thus,  God's  true  servants, 
who  by  connivance,  are  incurring  the  guilt  of  her  deeds, 
are  distinguished  from  her.  One  oldest  MS.,  Andreas, 
and  Cyprian,  support  "  their."  23.  her  children — (Isaiah 
57.  3;  Ezekiel  23.  45,  47.)  Her  proper  adherents;  not  those 
who  suffer  her,  but  those  who  are  begotten  of  her.  A  dis- 
tinct class  from  the  last  in  v.  22  (cf.  Note  there),  whose  sin 
was  less  direct,  being  that  only  of  connivance,  kill  .  .  . 
with  death — Cf.  the  disaster  that  overtook  the  literal 
Jezebel's  votaries  of  Baal,  and  Ahab's  sons,  1  Kings  18.  40; 
2  Kings  10.  6,  7,  24,  25.  Kill  with  death  is  a  Hebraism  for 
slay  with  most  sure  and  awful  death  ;  so  "  dying  thou  shalt 
die  "  (Genesis  2.  17).  Not  "  die  the  common  death  of  men" 
(Numbers  16.  29).  all  the  churches  shall  know— Imply- 
ing that,  these  addresses  are  designed  for  the  catholic 
Church  of  all  ages  and  places.  So  paipably  shall  God's 
hand  be  seen  in  the  Judgment  on  Thyatira,  that  the 
whole  Church  shall  recognize  it  as  God's  doing.  I  am 
he — the  "  I "  Is  strongly  emphatlcal :  "  that  it  is  I  am 
He  who,"  <fec  searcheth  . . .  hearts— God's  peculiar  attri- 
bute is  given  to  Christ.  The  "  reins  "  are  the  seat  of  the 
desires;  the  "heart,"  that  of  the  thoughts.  The  Greek 
for  "  searcheth  "  expresses  an  accurate  following  up  of 
all  tracks  and  windings,  unto  every  one  of  you— lit., 
"  onto  you,  to  each,"  <fec.  according  to  your  works— to 
be  Judged  not  according  to  the  mere  act  as  it  appears 
toman,  bm  with  reference  to  the  motive,/ai«/i  and  love 
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being  the  only  motives  whlcn  God  recognizes  as  sound. 
24.  you  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  the  rest— The  three  oldest  MSB. 
omit  "and;"  translate  then,  "Unto  you,  the  rest."  ai 
many  as  have  not — not  only  do  not  hold,  but  are  free  from 
contact  with,  and  which— The  oldest  MSS.  omit  "  and ;" 
translate,  "  whosoever."  the  depths — These  false  proph- 
ets boasted  peculiarly  of  their  knowledge  of  mysteries  and 
the  deep  things  of  God ;  pretensions  subsequently  expressed 
by  their  arrogaut  title,  Gnostics  ("full  of  knowledge"). 
The  Spirit  here  declares  their  so-called  "depths"  (viz.,  of 
knowledge  of  Divine  things)  to  be  really  "depths  of 
Satan  ;"  just  as  In  v.  9,  He  says,  instead  of  "  the  synagogue 
of  Ocd,"  "the  synagogue  of  Satan."  Hengsteneerg 
thinks  the  teachers  themselves  professed  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  Satan,  giving  loose  rein  to  fleshly  lusts,  without 
being  hurt  thereby.  They  who  thus  think  to  fight  Satan 
with  his  own  weapons  always  find  him  more  than  a  match 
for  them.  The  words,  "as  they  speak,"  i.  e.,  "as  they  call 
them,"  coming  after  not  only  "depths,"  but  "depths  of 
Satan,"  seem  to  favour  this  latter  view,  otherwise  I  should 
prefer  the  former,  In  which  case,  "as  they  speak,"  or 
"call  them,"  must  refer  to  "depths"  only,  not  also 
"  depths  of  Satan."  The  original  sin  of  Adam  was  a  desire 
to  know  evil  as  well  as  good;  so  in  H engstenberg'S 
view,  those  who  professed  to  know  "  the  depths  of  Satan." 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  know  evil  fully, 
without  being  hurt  or  defiled  by  it.  I  will  put— Two 
oldest  MSS.  have  "I  put,"  or  "cast."  One  oldest  MS. 
reads  as  English  Version,  none  other  burden — save 
abstinence  from,  and  protestation  against,  these  abomi- 
nations; no  "depths"  beyond  your  reach,  such  as  they 
teach,  no  new  doctrine,  but  the  old  faith  and  rule  of  prac- 
tice once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  Exaggerating 
and  perfecting  Paul's  doctrine  of  grace  without  the  law 
as  the  source  of  justification  and  sanctiflcation,  these 
false  prophets  rejected  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  as  though 
it  were  an  intolerable  "burden."  But  it  is  a  "light" 
burden.  In  Acts  15.  28,  29,  the  very  term  "  burden,"  as 
here,  Is  used  of  abstinence  from  fornication  and  Idol 
meats;  to  this  the  Lord  here  refers.  25.  that  which  ye 
have  already— (Jude  3,  end.)  hold  fast— do  not  let  go 
from  your  grasp,  however  false  teachers  may  wish  to 
wrest  it  from  you.  till  I  come — when  your  conflict  with 
evil  will  be  at  an  end.  The  Oreek  implies  uncertainty  as 
to  when  He  shall  come.  26.  And— Implying  the  close 
connection  of  the  promise  to  the  conqueror  that  follows, 
with  the  preceding  exhortation,  v.  25.  and  keepeth— 
Greek,  "and  he  that  keepeth."  Cf.  the  same  word  in  th9 
passage  already  alluded  to  by  the  Lord,  Acts  15.  28, 29,  end. 
my  works—  in  contrast  to  "her  (English  Version,  their) 
works"  (v.  22).  The  works  which  I  command,  and  which 
are  the  fruit  of  my  Spirit,  unto  the  end— (Matthew  24. 
13.)  The  image  is  perhaps  from  the  race,  wherein  it  is 
not  enough  to  enter  the  lists,  but  the  runner  must  perse- 
vere to  the  end.  give  pewer—  Greek,  "  authority."  over 
the  nations — at  Christ's  coming  the  saints  shall  possess 
the  kingdom  "under  the  whole  heaven;"  therefore  over 
this  earth ;  cf.  Luke  19.  17,  "Have  thou  authority  (the  same 
word  as  here)  over  ten  cities."  27.  From  Psalm  2.  8,  9. 
rule  —  lit.,  "rule  as  a  shepherd."  In  Psalm  2.  9  it  is, 
"Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron."  The  LXX 
pointing  the  Hebrew  word  differently,  read  as  Revelation 
here.  The  English  Version  of  Psalm  2. 9  is  doubtless  right, 
as  the  parallel  word,  "dash  In  pieces,"  proves.  But  the 
Spirit  in  this  case  sanctions  the  additional  thought  as 
true,  that  the  Lord  shall  mingle  mercy  to  some,  with 
judgment  on  others;  beginning  by  destroying  His  Ar.- 
tichristlan  foes,  He  shall  reign  in  love  over  the  rest 
"Christ  shall  rule  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  to  make 
them  capable  of  being  ruled  with  a  sceptre  of  gold ; 
severity  first,  that  grace  may  come  after"  [Trench,  who 
thinks  we  ought  to  translate  "sceptre"  for  "rod,"  a< 
in  Hebrews  1.  8].  "Shepherd"  is  used  In  Jeremiah  & 
3,  of  hostile  rulers ;  so  also  Zecharlah  11. 16.  As  severity 
here  Is  the  primary  thought,  "rule  as  a  shepherd" 
seems  to  me  to  be  used  thus:  He  who  would  have 
shepherded  them  with  a  pastoral  rod,  shall,  because 
of  tbelr  hardened  unbelief,  shepherd  them  with  a  rod  of 
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•Ton.  shall  they  be  broken— Bo  one  oldest  MS.,  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  and  Coptic  Versions  read.  But  two  oldest  MSS. 
read,  "As  *,he  vessels  of  a  potter  are  broken  to  shivers." 
A  potter's  vessel  dashed  to  pieces,  because  of  Its  failing  to 
aDswer  the  design  of  the  maker.  Is  the  Image  to  depict 
God's  sovereign  power  to  give  reprobates  to  destruction, 
not  by  caprice,  but  in  the  exercise  of  His  righteous  judg- 
ment The  saints  shall  be  In  Christ's  victorious  "  armies" 
^bta  He  shall  inflict  the  last  decisive  blow,  and  after- 
ward* s.-iall  reign  with  Him.  Having  by  faith  "overcome 
-he  world,"  they  shall  also  rule  the  world,  even  aa  I— 
*a*  f  also  have  received  of  (from)  my  Father,"  viz.,  in 
Psalm  2.  7-9.  Jesus  had  refused  to  receive  the  kingdom 
without  the  cross  at  Satan's  hands;  He  would  receive  it 
from  none  but  the  Father,  who  had  appointed  the  cross 
as  the  path  to  the  crown.  As  the  Father  has  given  the 
authority  k>  me  over  the  heathen  and  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  so  I  Impart  a  share  of  it  to  my  victorious  dis- 
ciple. 28.  the  morning  star — t.  e.,  I  will  give  unto  him 
Myself,  who  am  "the  morning  star"  (ch.  22.  16);  so  that 
reflecting  my  perfect  brightness,  he  shall  shine  like  Me, 
the  morning  star,  and  share  my  kingly  glory  (of  which  a 
star  is  the  symbol.  Numbers  21.  17 ;  Matthew  2.  2).  Cf.  v. 
17,  "  I  will  give  him  .  .  .  the  hidden  manna,"  t.  e.,  Myself, 
who  am  that  manna  (John  6.  31-33). 

CHAPTER    III. 

Ver.  1-22.  The  Epistles  to  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodicea.  1.  Sardis— the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia, 
the  kingdom  of  wealthy  Croesus,  on  the  river  Pactolus. 
The  address  to  this  Church  is  full  of  rebuke.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  in  vain ;  for  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  second  century,  was  eminent  for  piety  and  learning. 
He  visited  Palestine  to  assure  himself  and-  his  flock  as  to 
the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  wrote  an  epistle  on  the 
subject  [Eusebius,  4.  26];  he  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.  [Eusebius,  4. 26 ;  Jerome,  Catalogue  Scrip- 
turum  Ecclcsiasticorum,  24.]  he  that  hath  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God— 4.  e.,  he  who  hath  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  (eh.  1.  4;  4.  5;  5.  6,  with  which  cf.  Zechariah  3.  9;  4. 
'0,  proving  His  Godhead).  This  attribute  Implies  His  In- 
finite power  by  the  Spirit  to  convict  of  sin  and  of  a  hollow 
profession,  and  the  seven  stars — (Ch.  1. 16,  20.)  His  ?iav- 
ing  the  seven  stars,  or  presiding  ministers,  flows,  as  a  con- 
sequence, from  His  having  the  seven  Spirits,  or  the  fulness 
•>f  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  human  ministry  Is  the  fruit  of 
Christ's  sending  down  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Stars  imply 
brilliancy  and  glory;  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
fulness  of  brilliant  light  in  Him,  form  a  designed  con- 
trast to  the  formality  which  He  reproves,  name  .  .  . 
II  vest  .  .  .  dead— (1  Timothy  5.  6;  2  Timothy  3.  5;  Titus  1. 
!6;  cf.  Ephesians  2. 1,5;  5.  14.)  "A  name,"  ».  e.,  a  reputa- 
tion. Sardis  was  famed  among  the  churches  for  spiritual 
vitality  ;  yet  the  Heart-searcher,  who  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth,  pronounces  her  dead;  how  great  searchings  of  heart 
should  her  case  create  among  even  the  best  of  us !  Laodi- 
oea  deceived  herself  as  to  her  true  state  (v.  17),  but  it  is  not 
written  that  she  had  a  high  name  among  the  other 
churches,  as  Sardis  had.  3.  Be—  Greek,  "Become,"  what 
thou  art  not,  " watchful,"  or  "wakeful,"  lit.,  "waking." 
the  things  which  remain — Strengthen  those  thy  remain- 
ing few  graces,  which,  in  thy  spiritual  deadly  slumber,  are 
not  yet  quite  extinct.  [Alford.]  ;The  things  that  re- 
main" can  hardly  mean  "  the  persons  that  are  not  yet 
dead,  but  are  ready  to  die;"  for  v.  4  implies  that  the  "  few" 
faithful  onesat  Sardis  were  not "  ready  to  die,"  but  were  full 
of  life,  are— The  two  oldest  MSS.  read,  "  were  ready,"  lit., 
"  were  about  to  die,"  viz.,  at  the  time  when  you  "  strength- 
en" them.  This  implies  that "  thou  art  dead,"  v.  1,  is  to  be 
taken  with  limitation;  for  those  must  have  some  life 
who  are  told  *o  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  perfect 
--lit.,  "fillad  up  In  full  complement;"  translate,  "com- 
plete." Weighed  in  the  balance  of  Him  who  requires 
living  faith  as  the  motive  of  works,  and  found  wanting. 
before  God—  Greek,  "in  the  sight  of  God."  The  three 
oldest  MSS.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  read,  "before  (in 
thP  sight  ofi  my  God-"    Christ's  ludgmeni  is  God   the 


Father's  Judgment.  In  the  sight  of  men,  Sardis  had  '  t, 
name  of  living:"  "so  many  and  so  great  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  pastors,  that  he  who  would  In  reality  fulfil  even  a 
third  of  them,  would  be  esteemed  holy  by  men,  whereas, 
if  content  with  that  alone,  he  would  be  sure  net  to  escape 
hell."  [Juan  d'Avila.]  Note,  in  Sardis  and  Laodicea 
alone  of  the  seven  we  read  of  no  conflict  with  foes  within 
or  without  the  Church.  Not  that  either  had  rencunced 
the  appearance  of  opposition  to  the  world;  but  noithei 
had  the  faithfulness  to  witness  for  God  by  word  and  ex. 
ample,  so  as  to  "  torment  them  that  dwelt  on  the  earth" 
(ch.  11.  10).  3.  how  thou  hast  received— (Colossians  2.  6; 
1  Thessalonians  4.  1 ;  1  Timothy  6.  20.)  What  Sardis  in  tc 
"remember"  is,  not  how  joyfully  she  had  received  origi- 
nally the  Gospel  message,  but  how  the  precious  deposit 
was  committed  to  her  originally,  so  that  she  could  not 
say,  she  had  not  "received  and  heard"  it.  The  G;e>k  it 
not  aorist  (as  in  ch.  2.  4,  as  to  Ephesus,  "Thou  didst  leav 
thy  first  love"),  but  "  thou  hast  received"  (perfect),  and 
still  hast  the  permanent  deposit  of  doctrine  committed  tc 
thee.  The  word  "keep"  (so  the  Greek  is  for  English  Ver- 
sion, "hold  fast")  which  follows,  accords  with  this  sense. 
"Keep"  or  observe  the  commandment  which  thou  hast 
received  and  didst  hear,  heard—  Greek  aorist,  "didsl 
hear,"  viz.,  when  the  Gospel  doctrine  was  committed  to 
thee.  Trench  explains  "how,"  with  what  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  power  from  Christ's  ambassadors  thi 
truth  came  to  you,  and  how  heartily  and  zealously  you  ai 
first  received  it.  Similarly  Bengel,  "Regard  to  her 
former  character  {how  it  once  stood)  ought  to  guard  Sardis 
against  the  future  hour,  whatsoever  it  shall  be,  proving 
fatal  to  her."  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  repeats 
the  same  exhortation  virtually  to  Sardis  as  to  Ephesus. 
If  therefore — seeing  thou  art  so  warned.  If,  nevertheless, 
&c.  come  on  thee  as  a  thief— in  special  judgment  on 
thee  as  a  Church,  with  the  same  stealthlness  and  as  un- 
expectedly as  shall  be  my  visible  second  coming.  As  the 
thief  gives  no  notice  of  his  approach.  Christ  applies  th 
language  which  in  its  fullest  sense  describes  His  second 
coming,  to  describe  His  coming  in  special  judgments  on 
churches  and  states  (as  Jerusalem,  Matthew  24.),  these 
special  judgments  being  anticipatory  earnests  of  that 
great  last  coming.  "  The  last  day  is  hidden  from  us,  that 
every  day  may  be  observed  by  us."  [Augustine.]  Twice 
Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  spake  the  same  words 
(Matthew  24.  42,  43;  Luke  12.  39,  40);  and  so  deeply  had 
his  words  been  engraven  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles, 
that  they  are  often  repeated  In  their  writings  (ch.  16.  15;  1 
Thessalonians  5.  2,  4,  6  ;  2  Peter  3.  10).  The  Greek  proverb 
was  that  "  the  feet  of  the  avenging  deities  are  shod  with 
wool,"  expressing  the  noiseless  approach  of  Lhe  Divine 
Judgments,  and  their  possible  nearness  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  supposed  the  farthest  off.  [Trench.]  4. 
The  three  oldest  MSS.  prefix  "but,"  or  "nevertheless" 
(notwithstanding  thy  spiritual  deadness),  and  omit 
"even."  names — persons  named  in  the  book  of  life  (i>.  5) 
known  by  name  by  the  Lord  as  His  own.  These  had  the 
reality  corresponding  to  their  name;  not  a  mere  name 
among  men  as  living,  whilst  really  dead  (v.  1).  The  gra- 
cious Lord  does  not  overlook  any  exceptional  cases  of 
real  saints  in  the  midst  of  unreal  professors,  not  denied 
their  garments — viz.,  the  garments  of  their  Christian 
profession,  of  which  baptism  is  the  initiatory  seal,  whence 
the  candidates  for  baptism  used  in  the  ancient  Church  to 
be  arrayed  in  white.  Cf.  also  Ephesians  5.  27,  as  to  the 
spotlessness  of  the  Church  when  she  shall  be  preseuted  to 
Christ;  and  ch.  19.  8,  as  to  the  "fine  linen,  clean  and 
white,  the  righteousness  of  the  saints,"  in  which  it  shall 
be  granted  to  her  to  be  arrayed ;  and  "  the  wedding  gar- 
ment." Meanwhile  she  Is  not  to  sully  her  Christian  pro- 
fession with  any  defilement  of  flesh  or  spirit,  but  to  "  keep 
her  garments."  For  no  defilement  shall  enter  the  heav- 
enly city.  Not  that  any  keep  themselves  here  wholly 
free  from  defilement ;  but,  as  compared  with  hollow  pro- 
fessors, the  godly  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world ; 
and  when  they  do  contract  it,  they  wash  it  away,  so  as  tr. 
have  their  "  robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  (ch 
7.  14).    The  Greek  is  not  "tostain"    Greek  miainein).  not  U 
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*  deftle,"  ol  besmear  (Greek  rnolunein).  Song  of  Solomon  5. 
t,    they  m!u»u  walk  with  me  In  white — The  promised 
reward  accords    with    the  character  of  those  to  be  re- 
warded :    keeping   their   garment*   undeflled  and   white 
Uirongh  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  now,  they  shall  walk  with 
fftm  tn  white  hereafter.    On  "  with  me,"  cf.  the  very  same 
*ords,  Luke  23.  43 ;  John  17.  24.    "  Walk"  Implies  spiritual 
life,  for  only  the  living  walk;  also  liberty,  for  It  Is  only 
<bf  free  who  walk  at  large.    The  grace  and  dignity  of 
flowing  long  garments  Is  seen  to  best  advantage  when  the 
person  "walks:"  so  the  graces  of  the  saint's  manifested 
character  shall  appear  fully  when  he  shall  serve  the  Lord 
perfectly  hereafter  (ch.  22.  3).     they  are  •worthy— with 
the  worthiness  (not  their  own,  bnt  that)  which  Christ  has 
pnt  on  them  (ch.  7.  14).    Ezeklel  16.  14,  "perfect  through 
MY  comeliness  which  I  had   put  upon  thee."    Grace  Is 
glory  in  the  bud.  "The  worthiness  here  denotes  a  cougrulty 
between  the  saint's  state  of  grace  on  earth,  and  that  of 
glory,  which  the  Lord  has  appointed  for  them,  about  to  be 
estimated  by  the  law  itself  of  grace"  [Vitringa].    Con- 
trast Acts  13.  46.    5.  -white— not  a  dull  white,  but  glitter- 
ing, dazzling  white.    [Grottos.]    Cf.  Matthew  13.  43.    The 
body  transfigured  Into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  body,  and 
emitting  beams  of  light  reflected  from  Him,  is  probably 
the  "white  raiment"  promised  here,    the  same—  Qreek, 
"  this  man ; "  he  and  he  alone.    So  one  oldest  MS.  reads. 
Rut  two  oldest  MSS.,  and  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
"  shall  thus    be  clothed,"  Ac.     raiment^-Gree.fc,  "  gar- 
ments."   "He  that  overcometh"  shall  receive  the  same 
reward  as  they  who  "have  not  defiled  their  garments" 
(v.  4) ;  therefore  the  two  are  identical.    I  will  not—  Greek, 
"  I  will  not  by  any  means."    blot  out .  . .  name  out  of .  .  . 
book  of  life — of  the  heavenly  city.    A  register  was  kept 
in  ancient  cities  of  their  citizens:  the  names  of  the  dead 
were  of  course  erased.    So  those  who  have  a  name  that 
they  live  and  are  dead  (v.  1),  are  blotted  out  of  God's  roll  of 
the  heavenly  citizens  and  heirs  of  eternal  life;  not  that 
In  God's  electing  decree  they  ever  were  In  His  book  of 
life.     But,  according  to  human  conceptions,  those  who 
had  a  high  name  for  piety  would  be  supposed  to  be  In 
it,  and  were,  in  respect   to  privileges,  actually  among 
those  in  the  way  of  salvation;  but  these  privileges,  and 
the  fact  that  they  once  might  have  been  saved,  shall  be 
of  no  avail  to  them.    As  to  the  book  of  life,  cf.  ch.  13.  8; 
17.  8;  20. 12,  15;  21.  27;  Exodus  32.  32;  Psalm  69.  28;  Daniel 
12.  1.    In  the  sense  of  the  call,  many  are  enrolled  among 
the  called  to  salvation,  who  shall  not  be  found  among 
the  chosen  at  last.    The  pale  of  salvation  Is  wider  than 
that  of  election.     Election  is  fixed.    Salvation  is  open 
to  all,  and  is  pending  (humanly  speaking)  in  the  case 
of  those  mentioned  here.    But  ch.  20.  15;  21.  27,  exhibit 
the  book  of  the  elect  alone  In  the  narrower  sense,  after 
the  erasure  of  the  others,    before  .  .  .  before—  Greek,  "In 
the  presence  of."    Cf.  the  same  promise  of  Christ's  con- 
fessing before  His  Father,  Ac.,  those  who  confessed  Him, 
Matthew  10.22,33;  Luke  12.8,9.    He  omits  "In  heaven" 
after  "my  Father,"  because  there  is,  now  that  He  is  in 
heaven,  no  contrast  between  the  Father  in  heaven  and 
the  Son  on  earth.    He  now  sets  His  seal  from  heaven  upon 
many  of  His  words  uttered  on  earth.    [TRENcn.]    An  un- 
designed coincidence,  proving  that  these  epistles  are,  as 
they  profess,  in  their  words,  as  well  as  substance,  Christ's 
own  addresses;  not  even  tinged  with  the  colour  of  John's 
style,  such  as  it  appears  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles.    The 
coincidence  lb  mainly  with  the  three  other  Gospels,  and 
not  with  John's,  which    makes    the   coincidence    more 
markedly  undesigned.    So  also  the  clause,  "  He  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear,"  Is  not  repeated  from  John's  Gos- 
pel, but  from  the  Lord's  own  words  In  the  three  synoptic 
Gospels  (Matthew  11.  15;  IB.  9;  Mark  4.  9,  23;  7.  16;  Luke  8. 
8;   14.  85).     6.  (Cf.  Note,  ch.  2.  7.)     7.  Philadelphia  — In 
Lydla,  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Sardls,  built  by 
Attains  Phlladelphns,  king  of  Pergamos,  who  died  138 
a.  d.    It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.    [Tacitus,  Annals,  2.  47.J    The  connec- 
tion of  this  Church  with  Jews  there  causes  the  address  to 
It  to  hare  an  Old  Testament  colouring  In  the  images  em- 
p>loy*d.     It  and  Smyrna  alone  of  the  seven  receive  un- 


mixed  praise,    he  that  u  holy  -a,-  In  ».ie  Old  Testament 
"  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."    Thus  Jesus  and  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  one.    None  but  God  Is  absolutely  holy 
(Greek  hagios,  separate  from  evil,  and  perfectly  hating  It). 
In  contrast  to  "the  synagogue  of  Satan"  (v.  9      true— 
Greek  alethinos:   very  God,  as  distinguished  from  !_■) 
false  gods,  and  from  all  those  who  say  that  they  are  what 
they  are  not  (v.  9) :  real,  genuine.    Furthermore,  He  per- 
fectly realizes  all  that  is  involved  in  the  names,  God, 
Light  (John  1.  9;  1  John  2.  8),  Bread  (John  6.  32),  the  Vbm 
(John  15.  1);  as  distinguished  from  all  typical,  partial, 
and  imperfect  realizations  of  the  idea.    His  nature  an- 
swers to  His  name  (John  17.  8 ;  1  Thessalonlans  1.  9).    The 
Greek  alethes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  truth- speaking,  truth- 
loving  (John  3.  33;  Titus  1.  2).    he  that  hath  the  key  •' 
David— the  antitype  of  Eliaklm,  to  whom  the  "  key,"  the 
emblem  of  authority  "over  the  house  of  David,"  was 
transferred  from  Shebna,  who  was  removed  from   the 
office  of  chamberlain  or  treasurer,  as  unworthy  of  It 
Christ,  the  Heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  shall  supplant  all 
the  less  worthy  stewards  who  have  abused  their  trust  In 
God's  spiritual  house,  and  "shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob,"  literal  and  spiritual  (Luke  1.  32,  33),  "  for  ever," 
"  as  a  Son  over  His  own  house"  (Hebrews  3.  2-6).    It  rests 
with  Christ  to  open  or  shut  the  heavenly  palace,  deciding 
who  is,  and  who  Is  not,  to  be  admitted :  as  He  also  opens, 
or  shuts,  the  prison,  having  the  keys  of  heU  (the  grave)  and 
death  (ch.  1.  18).     The  power  of  the  keys  was  given  to 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  only  when,  and  in  so  far  as, 
Christ  made  him  and  them  infallible.     Whatever   de- 
grees of  this  power  may  have  been  committed  to  minis- 
ters, the  supreme  power  belongs  to  Christ  alone.    Thus 
Peter  rightly  opened  the  Gospel  door  to   the   Gentiles 
(Acts  10. ;  11.  17, 18;  especially  14.  27,  end).    But  he  wrongly 
tried  to  shut  the  door  in  part  again  (Galatlans  2.  11-11$). 
Eliakim  had  "the  key  of  the  house  of  David  laid  upon 
his  shoulder:"  Christ,  as  the  antityplcal  David,  Himself 
has  the    key  of  the   supreme    "government  upon    Hl» 
shoulder."     His  attribute   here,  as   in    the  lormer   ad- 
dresses, accords  with  His  promise.    Though  "the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,"  false  "Jews"  (v.  9)  try  to  "shut"   tb» 
"door"  which  I  "set  open  before  thee;"  "no  man  can 
shut  it"  (v.  8).    shutteth— So  Vulgate  and  Syriac  Version 
read.     But  the  four  oldest  MSS.  read,  "shall  shut:"  so 
Coptic    Version   and    Okigkn.      shutteth,   and    no  man 
openeth— Two  oldest  MSS.,  B,  H,  Coptic  Version,  and  Ori- 
gen  read,  "shall  open."    Two  oldest  MSS.,  A,  C,  and  Vul- 
gate Version,  support  English  Version  reading.    8.  I  have 
set—  Greek,  "given:"  it  is  my  gracious  gift  to  thee,    open 
door— for  evangelization;  a  door  of  spiritual  usefulness. 
The  opening  of  a  door  by  Him  to  the  Philadelphian  Church 
accords  with  the  previous  assignation  to  Him  of  "the 
key  of  David."    and— The  three  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  and 
Origen  read,  "which  no  man  can  shut."  for — "because." 
a  HtUe— This  gives  the  idea  that  Christ  says,  He  sets  be- 
fore Philadelphia  an  open  door  because  she  has  some  little 
strength ;  whereas  the  sense  rather  is,  He  does  so  because 
she  has  "but  little  strength:"  being  consciously  weak  her- 
self, she  is  the  fitter  object  for  God's  power  to  rest  on  [so 
Aquinas],  that  so  the  Lord  Christ  may  have  all  the  glory. 
and  hast  kept — and  so,  the  littleness  of  thy  strength  be- 
coming the  source  of  Almighty  power  to  thee,  as  leading 
thee  to  rest  wholly  on  my  great  power,  thou  hast  kept  my 
word.    Grotius  makes  "  little  strength"  to  mean  that  she 
had  a  Church  small  in  numbers  and  external  resources:  "• 
little  flock  poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  of  small  account  in 
the  eyes  of  men."    [Trench.]    So  Alfobd.    I  prefer  th» 
view  given  above.    The   Greek  verbs  are  in  the   aorlsl 
tense:  "Thou  didst  keep  .  .  .  didst  not  deny  my  name:'' 
alluding  to  some  particular  occasion  when  her  faithful- 
ness was  put  to  the  test.    0.  I  will  make—  Greek  present. 
"  I  make,"  lit.,  "  I  give"  (Note,  v.  8).   The  promise  to  Phila- 
delphia is  larger  than  that  to  Smyrna.    To  Smyrna  tb* 
promise  was  that  "the  synagogue  of  Satan"  should  noi 
prevail  against  the  faithful  In  her:  to  Philadelphia,  tha. 
she  should  even  win  over  some  of  "  the  synagogue  d 
Satan"  to  fail  on  their  faces  and  confess  God  is  in  her  <rf  • 
truth.     IranslaUt.  "(dome)  of  the  synagogue."    For  until 
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Jfcmt  snail  come,  and  ail  Israel  then  be  saved,  there  la 
out  "a  remnant"  being  gathered  out  of  the  Jews  "ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace."  This  Is  an  instance  of 
iow  Christ  set  before  her  an  "open  door,"  some  of  her 
greatest  adversaries,  the  Jews,  being  brought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  faith.  Their  worshipping  be/ore  her  feet  ex- 
presses the  ocavert's  willingness  to  take  the  very  lowest 
place  in  the  Church,  doing  servile  honour  to  those  whom 
aooe  they  persecuted,  rather  than  dwell  with  the  ungodly. 
'to  the  Phllippian  Jailer  before  Paul.  10.  patience— "  en- 
durance."  "The  word  of  my  endurance"  Is  my  Gospel- 
tpord,  which  teaches  patient  endurance  in  expectation  of 
say  coming  (ch.  1.  9).  My  endurance  is  the  endurance 
which  I  require,  and  which  I  practise.  Christ  Himself 
bow  endures,  patiently  waiting  until  the  usurper  be 
oast  out,  and  all  "His  enemies  be  made  his  footstool." 
So,  too,  His  Church,  for  the  joy  before  her  of  sharing 
His  coming  kingdom,  endures  patiently.  Hence,  in  v.  11, 
follows,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly."  I  algo — The  reward 
Is  in  kind:  "because  thou  didst  keep,"  <fec,  "I  also  (on 
my  side)  will  keep  thee,"  &c.  from—  Greek,  "(so  as  to 
deliver  thee)  out  of,"  not  to  exempt  from  temptation. 
the  hour  of  temptation— the  appointed  season  of  afflic- 
tion and  temptation  (so  in  Deuteronomy  4.  34  the  plagues 
are  called  "the  temptations  of  Egypt"),  lit.,  "Uie  temp- 
tation:" the  sore  temptation  which  is  coming  on:  the 
time  of  great  tribulation  before  Christ's  second  coming. 
to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth — those  who 
are  of  earth,  earthy  (ch.  8.  13).  "  Dwell"  implies  that 
the'r  home  Is  earth,  not  heaven.  All  mankind,  except 
the  elect  (ch.  13.  8,  14).  The  temptation  brings  out  the 
fidelity  of  those  kept  by  Christ,  and  hardens  the  unbeliev- 
ing reprobates  (ch.  9.  20,  21 ;  16. 11,  21).  The  particular  per- 
secutions which  befell  Philadelphia  shortly  after,  were  the 
earnest  of  the  great  last  tribulation  before  Christ's  coming, 
to  which  the  Church's  attention  in  all  ages  is  directed. 
11.  Behold— Omitted  by  the  three  oldest  MSS.  and  most 
ancient  versions.  I  come  quickly — the  great  incentive  to 
persevering  faithfulness,  and  the  consolation  under  pres- 
ent trials,  that  .  .  .  which  thou  hast — "The  word  of 
any  patience,"  or  "  endurance  "  (v.  10),  which  He  had  Just 
tommended  them  for  keeping,  and  which  involved  with 
.1  the  attaining  of  the  kingdom;  this  they  would  lose  if 
they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  exchanging  consistency 
and  suffering  for  compromise  and  ease,  that  no  man 
take  thy  crown— which  otherwise  thou  wouldst  receive: 
that  no  tempter  cause  thee  to  lose  it :  not  that  the  tempter 
would  thus  secure  it  for  himself  (Colossians  2. 18).  in. 
pillar  in  the  temple — In  one  sense  there  shall  be  "  no 
temple"  in  the  heavenly  city,  because  there  shall  be  no 
distinction  of  things  into  sacred  and  secular,  for  all 
things  and  persons  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord.  The  city 
shall  be  all  one  great  temple,  in  which  the  saints  shall  be 
not  merely  stones,  as  in  the  spiritual  temple  now  on  earth, 
bat  all  eminent  as  pillars :  immovably  firm  (unlike  Phil- 
adelphia, the  city  which  was  so  often  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes, Strabo,  12.  and  13.),  like  the  colossal  pillars  be- 
fore Solomon's  temple,  Boaz  (t.  e.,  "  In  it  is  strength ") 
and  JachinC'It  shall  be  established"):  only  that  those 
pillars  were  outside,  these  shall  be  within  the  temple. 
my  God— (Note,  ch.  2.  7.)  go  no  more  out— the  Greek  is 
stronger,  never  more  at  all.  As  the  elect  angels  are  beyond 
the  possibility  of  falling,  being  now  under  (as  the  School- 
men say) "  the  blessed  necessity  of  goodness,"  so  shall  the 
saints  be.  The  door  shall  be  once  for  all  shut,  as  well  to 
shot  safely  In  for  ever  the  elect,  as  to  shut  out  the  lost 
(Matthew  25.  10;  John  8.85;  cf.  Isaiah  22.23,  the  type, 
Sllakim).  They  shall  be  priests  for  ever  unto  God  (ch.  1. 
i).  "Who  would  not  yearn  for  that  city  out  of  which  no 
friend  departs,  and  into  which  no  enemy  enters?"  [Atr- 
OU8TINE  in  Trench.]  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God— as  belonging  to  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  (ch.  7.  3;  9. 
4;  14.  i ;  and  especially  23.  4),  therefore  secure.  As  the 
aame  of  Jehovah  ("  Holiness  to  the  Lord")  was  on  the 
golden  plate  on  the  high  priest's  forehead  (Exodus  28.  36- 
38)  so  the  saints  in  their  heavenly  royal  priesthood  shall 
bear  His  name  openly,  as  consecrated  to  Him.  Cf.  the 
gartc&lare  of  this  in  the  brand  on  the  forehead  of  the 


beast's  followers  (ch.  13. 16.  17).  and  on  the  harlot  (ch.  !  T  1 
cf.  20.  4).    name  of  the  city  of  my  God— as  one  of  Its  '     I 
zens  (cV.  21.  2,3,  10,  which  Is  briefly  alluded  tobj  antic! pa. 
tion  here).     The  full  description  of  the  city  forms  the 
appropriate  close  of  the  book.    The  saint's  citizenship  1« 
now  hidden,  but  then  it  shall  be  manifested .  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city  (oh, 
22.  14).   This  was  the  city  which  Abraham  looked  for.    new 
—Greek,  kaines.    Not  the  old  Jerusalem,  once  called  "the 
holy  city,"  but  having  forfeited   the  name.    Greek  nea 
would  express  that  It  had  recently  come  into  existence- 
bat  Greek  kaine,  that  which  is  new  and  different,  supersed- 
ing the  worn-out  old  Jerusalem  and  its  polity.    "John,  in 
the  Gospel,  applies  to  the  old  city  the  Greek  name  Hier- 
osolyma.    But  in  the  Apocalypse,  always,  to  the  heavenly 
city  the  Hebrew  name  Hierousalem.    The  Hebrew  name  is 
the  original  and  holler  one:  the   Greek,  the  recent  and 
more  secular  and  political  one."     [Benqel..]     my  new 
name— at  present  incommunicable,  and  only  known  to 
God :   to  be  hereafter  revealed  and  made  the  believer's 
own  in  union  with  God  in  Christ.    Christ's  name  written 
on  him  denotes  he  shall  be  wholly  Christ's.    New  also  re- 
lates to  Christ,  who  shall  assume  a  new  character  (answer* 
ing  to  His  "new  name")  entering  with  His  saints  on  a 
kingdom— not  that  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  worlds,  bnt  that  earned  by  His  humiliation  as  Son  of 
man.    Gibbon,  the  infidel  (Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  64),  gives 
an  unwilling  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
as  to  Philadelphia  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  "  Among 
the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  la 
still  erect,— a  column  In  a  scene  of  ruins— a  pleasing  ex- 
ample  that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may  some- 
times be  the  same."    13.  (Note,  ch.  2.  7.)    14.  Laodicean* 
—  The  city  was   in   the  south-west  of  Phrygia,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  not  far  from  Colosse,  and  lying  between  it 
and  Philadelphia.    It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
62  a.  d.,  and  rebuilt  by  its  wealthy  citizens  without  the 
help  of  the  state.    [Tacitus,  Annals  14.  27.]   This  wealth 
(arising  from  the  excellence  of  its  wools)  led  to  a  self-sat- 
isfied, lukewarm  state  in  spiritual  things,  as  v.  17  de- 
scribes.  See  Note  on  Colossians  4. 16,  on  the  Epistle  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  written  to  the  Laodicean  Church 
by  Paul.     The  Church  in  latter  times  was  apparently 
flourishing;  for  one  of  the  councils  at  which  the  canon 
of  Scripture  was  determined  was  held  in  Laodlcea  in  361 
a.  d.    Hardly  a  Christian  is  now  to  be  found  on  or  near 
its  site,    the  Amen— (Isaiah  65.  16,  Hebrew,  "  Bless  Him- 
self in  the  God  of  Amen  .  .  .  swear  by  the  God  of  Amen;" 
2  Corinthians  1.  20.)     He  who  not  only  says,  but  is,  tin 
Truth.    The  saints  used  Amen  at  the  end  of  prayer,  or  in 
assenting  to  the  word  of  God ;  but  none,  save  the  Son  of 
God,  ever  said,  "Amen,  I  say  unto  you,"  for  It  is  the  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  God,  who  avers  by  Himself.    The  New 
Testament  formula,  "  Amen,  I  say  unto  you,"  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Old  Testament  formula,  "as  I  live,  saith  Jeho- 
vah."   In  St.  John's  Gospel  alone  He  uses  ,;n  the  Greek) 
the  double  "Amen,"  John  1.  51;  3.  3,  <fec,  in  English  Ver~ 
ston,  "  Verily,  verily."    The  title  happily  harmonizes  with 
tae  address.   His  unchanging  faithfulness  as  "  the  Amen  " 
contrasts  with  Laodicea's  wavering  of  purpose,  "  neither 
hot  nor  cold  "  (v.  16).    The  angel  of  Laodlcea  has  with  some 
probability  been  conjectured  to  be  Archippus,  to  whom, 
thirty  years  previously,  Paul  had  already  given  a  moni- 
tion, as  needing  to  be  stirred  up  to  diligence  in  his  min- 
istry.    So  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  8.  46,  name  him  as 
the  first  bishop  of  Laodlcea :   supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Philemon  (Philemon  2).    faithful  and  true  Witness—  As 
"the  Amen"  expresses  the  unchangeable  truth  of  His 
promises;  so  "the  faithful  the  true  witness,"  the  truth 
of  His  revelations  as  to  the  heavenly  things  which  Ha 
has  seen  and  testifies.     "Faithful,"  i.e.,  trustworthy  (S 
Timothy  2.11,13).     "True"  is  here  (Greek,  atethinos)  not 
truth-speaking  (Greek,  alethes),  but  "  perfectly  realizing  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  name  Witness  "  (1  Timothy  8. 
13).    Three  things  are  necessary  for  this :  (1.)  To  have  seeti 
with  his  own  eyes  what  He  attests;  (2.)  to  be  competent 
to  relate  It  for  others  ;  (3.)  to  be  willing  truthfully  to  do  so 
In  Christ  all  these  conditions  meet.    [Trench.  |    b<e«r»»» 
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aing  of  the  creation  of  Uod— not  He  whom  God  created 
Urst,  but  as  in  Colosslans  1.  15-18  (cf.  Notes  there),  the  Be- 
ginner of  all  creation,  Its  originating  instrument.     All 
-jreatlon  would  not  be  represented  adoring  Him,  if  He 
oyere  but  one  of  themselves.    His  being  the  Creator  Is  a 
strong  guarantee  for  His  faithfulness  as   "  the  Witness 
and  Amen."    15.  neither  cold— The  antithesis  to  "hot," 
Ut.,  boiling  ("fervent,"  Acts  18.  25;  Romans  12.  11;  cf.  Song 
rf  Solomon  8.  6;  Luke  24.  32),  requires  that  "cold  "  should 
nere  mean  more  than  negatively  cold;  it  is  rather,  posi- 
tively icy  cold :  having  never  yet  been  warmed.    The  Lao- 
diceans  were  in  spiritual  things  cold  comparatively,  but 
not  cold  as  the  world  outside,  and  as  those  who  had  never 
belonged  to  the  Church.    The  lukewarm  state,  if  it  be  the 
transitional  stage  to  a  warmer,  Is  a  desirable  state  (for  a 
little  religion,  if  real,  is  better  than  none) ;  but  most  fatal 
when,  as  here,  an  abiding  condition,  for  it  is  mistaken  for 
a  safe  state  (v.  17).   This  accounts  for  Christ's  desiring  that 
they  were  cold  rather  than   lukewarm.     For  then  there 
would  not  be  the  same  "  danger  of  mixed  motive  and  dis- 
regarded principle."    [Al,ford.]    Also,  there  is  more  hope 
of  the  cold,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  of  the  world,  and  not  yet 
warmed  by  the  Gospel  call;  for,  when  called,  they  may 
become  hot  and  fervent  Christians:   such  did  the  once- 
cold  publicans,  Zaccheus  and  Matthew,  become.    But  the 
lukewarm  has  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  holy  Are, 
without  being  heated  by  it  into  fervour .-  having  religion 
enough  to  lull  the  conscience  in  false  security,  but  not  re- 
ligion enough  to  save  the  soul:  as  Demas,  2  Timothy  4. 
Such  were   the  halters  between  two  opinions  in  Israel  (1 
Kings  18. 21;  cf.  2  Kings  17.  41 ;  Matthew  6.  24).  16.  neither 
cold  nor  hot — So  one  oldest  MS.,  B.,  and  Vulgate  read. 
But  two  oldest  MSS.,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  transpose  thus, 
"  hot  nor  cold."    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  adjec- 
tives are  in  the  masculine,  agreeing  with  the  angel,  not 
feminine,  agreeing  with  the  Church.  The  Lord  addresses 
the  angel  as  the  embodiment  and  representative  of  the 
Church.    The  chief  minister  is  answerable  for  his  flock, 
f  he  have  not  faithfully  warned  the  members  of  it.    I 
will—  Greek,  "  I  am  about  to,"  "  I  am  ready  to :"  I  have  it 
In  my  mind  :  implying  graciously  the  possibility  of  the 
threat  not  being  executed,  if  only  they  repent  at  once. 
His  dealings  towards  them  will  depend  on  theirs  towards 
Him.    spue  thee  out  of  my  month — reject  with  right- 
eous loathing,  as  Canaan  spued  out  its  inhabitants  for 
their  abominations.    Physicians  used  lukewarm  water  to 
cause  vomiting.    Cold  and   hot  drinks  were  common  at 
feasts,  but  never  lukewarm.    There  were  hot  and  cold 
springs  near  Laodicea.    17.  Self-sufficiency  is  the  fatal 
danger  of  a  lukewarm  state  (Note,  v.  15).    thou  savest— 
virtually  and  mentally:    If  not  in  so  many  words.    In- 
creased with   goods — Greek,  "have  become  enriched," 
implying  self-praise  in  self-acquired  riches.    The  Lord 
alludes  to  Hosea  12.  8.    The  riches  on  which  they  prided 
themselves  were  spiritual  riches;  though,  doubtless,  their 
spiritual  self-sufficiency  ("I  have  need  of  nothing")  was 
much  fostered  by  their  worldly  wealth ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  poverty  of  spirit  is  fostered  by  poverty  in  respect  to 
worldly  riches,    knowest  not  thut  thou— in  particular, 
above  all  others.    The  "thou"  in  the  Greek  is  emphati- 
ohI.    art  wretched — Greek,  "art  the  wretched  one."    mis- 
erable— So  one  oldest  MSS.  reads.    But  two  oldest  MSS. 
prefix  "the."    Translate,  " the  pitiable;"  "the  one  espe- 
cially to  be  pitied."    How  different  Christ's  estimate  of 
men,  from  their  own  estimate  of  themselves,  "  I  have 
need  of  nothing !"    blind— wiiereas  Laodicea  boasted  of 
a  deeper  than  common  insight  into  Divine  things.    They 
were  not  absolutely  blind,  else  eye-salve  would  have  been 
«.!  no  avail  to  them;    but  short-sighted.    18.  Gentle  and 
loving  irony.  Take  my  advice,  thou  who  fanciest  thyself  in 
need  of  nothing.    Not  only  art  thou  not  in  need  of  nothing, 
but  art  in  need  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. He  graciously  stoops  to  their  modes  of  thought  and 
speech  :    Thou  art  a  people  ready  to  listen  to  any  counsel 
as  to  how  to  buy  to  advantage  ;  then,  listen  to  my  counsel 
(for  1  am  "  Counsellor,"  Isaiah  9.  6),  "  buy  of  me"  (in  whom, 
according  to  Paul's  Epistle  written  to  the  neighbouring 
Colosse,  and   intended   for  the   Laodicean  Church  also. 
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Colossi ans  2. 1  3 ;  4. 16,  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  ww.to** 
and  knowledge).    "Buy"  does  not  imply  that  we  can,  nv 
any  work  or  merit  of  ours,  purchase  God's  free  gift;  nay 
the  very  purchase -money  consists  in  the  renunciation 
of  all  self-righteousness,  such  as   Laodicea   had  <v.  17) 
"  Buy"  at  the  cost  of  thine  own  self-sufficiency  (so  Pacu 
Philippians  3.  7,  8);  and  the  giving  up  of  all  thingn,  how 
ever  dear  to  us,  that  would  prevent  our  receiving  Christ's 
salvation  as  a  free  gift,  e.  g.,  self  and  worldly  desires.    Ct 
Isaiah  55.  1,  "Buy  .  .  .  without  money  and  price."    gold 
tried  In— lit.,  "fired  (and  fresh)  from  the  fire,"  i.  e„  jus! 
fresh  from  the  furnace  which  has  proved  its  purity,  and 
retaining  its  bright  gloss.    Sterling  spiritual  wealth,  ae 
contrasted  with  its  counterfeit,  in  which  Lar >dicea  boasted 
Itself.  Having  bought  this  gold  she  will  be  no  longer  poor 
(v.  17).  of  me— the  source  of  "  unsearchable  riches"  (Ephe- 
sians  3.8).  Laodicea  was  a  city  of  extensive  money  trans- 
actions.    [Cicero.]     mayest   be  rich — Greek,   "...  en- 
riched."  white  raiment— "  garments."   Laodicea's  wools 
were  famous.    Christ  offers   infinitely  whiter   raiment. 
As  "gold  tried  in  the  fire"  expresses  faith  tested  by  fiery 
trials  ;  so  "  white  raiment,"  Christ's  righteousness  imputed 
to  the  believer  in  justification,  and  imparted  in  sanctifl- 
cation,    appear — Greek,  "be  manifested,"  viz.,  at  the  lasl 
day,  when  every  one  without  the  wedding-garment  shah 
be  discovered.    To  strip  one,  is  in  the  East  the  image  of 
putting  to  open  shame.    So  also  to  clothe  one  with  fine 
apparel  is  the  image  of  doing  him  honour.    Man  can  dis- 
cover his  shame,  God  alone  can  cover  it,  so  that  his  na- 
kedness shall  not  be  manifested  at  last  (Colossians  3. 10- 
14).    Blessed  is  he  whose  sin  is  so  covered.    The  hypo- 
crite's shame  may  be  manifested  now,  it  must  be  so  at 
last,    anoint  .  .  .  with  eye-salve— The  oldest  MSS.  read, 
"  (buy  of  me)  eye-salve  (colly rium,  a  roll  of  ointment),  tc 
anoint  thine  eyes."    Christ  has  for  Laodicea  an  ointment 
far  more  precious  than  all  the  costly  unguents  of  th« 
East.    The  eye  is  here  the  conscience  or  inner  light  of  th« 
mind.  According  as  it  is  sound  and  "  single"  (Greek,  hap 
lous,  "simple"),  or  otherwise,  the  man  sees  aright  spirit 
ually,  or  does  not.    The  Holy  Spirit's  unction,  like  thf 
ancient  eye-salve's,  first  smarts  with  conviction  of  sic 
then  heals.    He  opens  our  eyes  first  to  ourselves  In  oui 
wretchedness,  then  to  the  Saviour  in  His  preciousness. 
Trench  notices  that  the  most  sunken  churches  of  tht 
seven,  viz.,  Sardis  and  Laodicea,  are  the  ones  in  whkb 
alone  are  specified  no  opponents  from  without,  nor  here- 
sies from  within.    The  Church  owes  much  to  God's  over- 
ruling Providence  which  has  made  so  often  internal  and 
external  foes,  In  spite  of  themselves,  to  promote  His  cause 
by  calling  forth  her  energies  in  contending  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Peace  is  dearly  bought  at  the 
cost  of  spiritual  stagnation,  where  there  is  not  interest 
enough  felt  in  religion  to  contend  about  it  at  all.    19. 
(Job  5.  17 ;  Proverbs  3.  11,  12 ;  Hebrews  12.  5,  6.)    So  in  the 
case  of  Manasses  (2  Chronicles  33.  11-13).    As  many— All. 
"He  scourgeth    every   son    whom    He    receiveth.     And 
shalt  thou  bean  exception?    If  excepted  from  suffering 
the  scourge,  thou  art  excepted  from  the  number  of  the 
sons."    [Augustine.]    This  is  an  encouragement  to  Lao- 
dicea not  to  despair,  but  to  regard  the  rebuke  as  a  token 
for  good,  if  she  profit  by  it.     I   love — Greek,  philo,  the 
love  of  gratuitous  affection,  independent  of  any  grounds 
for  esteem  in  the  object  loved.    But  In  the  case  of  Phila- 
delphia (v.  9),  "I  have  loved  thee"  (Greek,  egapesa)  with 
the  love  of  esteem,  founded  on  the  judgment.    Cf.  Note  in 
my  English  Gnomon  of  Bengel,  John  21. 15-17.    I  rebuke 
—The  "I"   in    the   Greek   stands   first   of   the   sentence 
emphatically.    2"  In  my  dealings,  so  altogether  unlike 
man's,  in  the  case  of  all  whom  I  love,  rebuke.    The  Greek 
elencho  is  the  same  verb  as  in  John  16.  8,  "  (the  Holy 
Ghost)  will  convince  (rebuke  unto  conviction)  the  world 
of  sin."    chasten— "  chastise."    The  Greek  paideu,  whlcc 
in  classical   Greek  means  to  instruct,  In  the   New  Tes- 
tament means    to  instruct   by  chastisement  (Hebrews  HI 
5,  6).    David  was  rebuked  unto  conviction,  when  he  cried, 
"I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord:"   the  chastening  fol- 
lowed, when  his  child  was  taken  from  him  (2  Samuel 
12.  13,  14).    In   the  Divine  chastening,  the  siuiiei   at  >>u* 
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\nd  the  same  time  winces  under  the  rod  and  learns 
righteousness,  be  zealous— habitually.  Present  tense 
in  the  Greek,  of  a  life-long  course  of  zeal.  The  opposite  of 
"  lukewarm."  The  Greek  by  alliteration  marks  this : 
Laodicea  had  not  been  "hot"  (Greek,  zestos),  she  is 
therefore  urged  to  "be  zealous"  ( Greek, zeleue) :  both  are 
derived  from  the  same  verb,  Greek,  zeo,  to  boil,  repent 
— Greek  aorist:  of  an  act  to  be  once  for  all  done,  and 
Ume  at  once.  20.  stand  — waiting  in  wonderful  con- 
iescfcnsion  and  long-suffering,  knock — (Song  of  Solo- 
.non  5.  2.)  This  is  a  further  manifestation  of  His  loving 
iesire  for  the  sinner's  salvation.  He  who  is  Himself  "  the 
l>oor,"  and  who  bids  us  "  knock  "  that  it  may  be  "  opened 
unto "  us,  is  first  Himself  to  knock  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts.  If  He  did  not  knock  first,  we  should  never  come 
lo  knock  at  His  door.  Cf.  Song  of  Solomon  5.  4-6,  which  is 
plainly  alluded  to  here;  the  Spirit  thus  in  Revelation 
sealing  the  canonicity  of  that  mystical  book.  The  spirit- 
ual state  of  the  bride  there,  between  waking  aud  sleeping, 
9low  to  open  the  door  to  her  Divine  lover,  answers  to  that 
of  the  lukewarm  Laodicea  here.  "  Love  in  regard  to  men 
emptied  (humbled)  God ;  for  He  does  not  remain  in  His 
place  and  call  to  Himself  the  servant  whom  He  loved,  but 
He  comes  down  Himself  to  seek  him,  and  He  who  is  all- 
rich  arrives  at  the  lodging  of  the  pauper,  and  with  His 
own  voice  intimates  His  yearning  love,  and  seeks  a  simi- 
lar return,  and  withdraws  not  when  disowned,  and  is  not 
Impatient  at  insult,  and  when  persecuted  still  waits  at 
the  doors."  [Nicolaus  Cabasilas  in  Trench.]  my  voice 
—He  appeals  to  the  sinner  not  only  with  His  hand  (His 
providences)  knocking,  but  with  His  voice  (His  word  read 
or  heard ;  or  rather,  His  Spirit  inwardly  applying  to  man's 
spirit  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  His  providence  and 
His  word).  If  we  refuse  to  answer  to  His  knocking  at  our 
door  now,  He  will  refuse  to  hear  our  knocking  at  His  door 
hereafter.  In  respect  to  His  second  coming  also,  He  is 
even  n^w  at  the  door,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  He  may 
knock;  therefore  we  should  always  be  ready  to  open  to 
Him  immediately,  if  any  man  hear— for  man  is  not  com- 
peted by  irresistible  force:  Christ  knocks,  but  does  not 
break  open  the  door,  though  the  violent  take  heaven  by 
the  force  of  prayer  (Matthew  11.  12):  whosoever  does  hear, 
does  so  not  of  himself,  but  by  the  drawings  of  God's  grace 
(John  6.  44):  repentance  is  Christ's  gift  (Acts  5.  31).  He 
draws,  not  drags.  The  Sun  of  righteousness,  like  the  na- 
tural sun,  the  moment  that  the  door  is  opened,  pours  in 
His  light,  which  could  not  previously  find  an  entrance. 
Cf.  Hilary  on  Psalm  118.  89.  I  will  come  in  to  him— as 
I  did  to  Zaccheus.  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me— De- 
lightful reciprocity  !  Cf.  "dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  Him," 
John  6.  56.  Whereas,  ordinarily,  the  admitted  guest  sups 
with  the  admitter,  here  the  Divine  guest  becomes  Him- 
self the  host,  for  He  is  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  Giver  of 
the  marriage  feast.  Here  again  he  alludes  to  the  imagery 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon  4.  16,  where  the  Bride  invites  Him 
to  eat  pleasant  fruits,  even  as  He  had  first  prepared  a  feast 
for  her,  "His  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  Cf.  the  same 
Interchange,  John  21.  9-13,  the  feast  being  made  up  of  the 
viands  that  Jesus  brought,  and  those  which  the  disciples 
brought.  The  consummation  of  this  blessed  intercommu- 
nion shall  be  at  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb,  of 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  earnest  and  foretaste.  21. 
»lt  with  me  In  my  throne— (Ch.  2.  26,  27 ;  20.  6 ;  Matthew 
19.  28;  20.  23;  John  17.  22,  24 ;  2  Timothy  2.  12.)  The  same 
whom  Christ  had  just  before  threatened  to  spue  out  of  His 
mouth,  is  now  offered  a  seat  with  Him  on  His  throne  !  "  The 
highest  place  is  within  reach  of  the  lowest;  the  faintest 
spark  of  grace  may  be  fanned  into  the  mightiest  flame  of 
love."  [Trknch.]  even  as  I  also— Two  thrones  are  here 
mentioned,  (1.)  His  Father's,  upon  which  He  now  sits,  and ' 
has  sat  since  His  ascension,  after  His  victory  over  death, 
sin,  the  world;  upon  this  none  can  sit  save  God,  and  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  incommunicable 
prerogative  of  God  alone;  (2.)  the  throne  which  shall 
fc«  peculiarly  His  as  the  once  humbled  and  then  glo- 
rified Son  of  man,  to  be  set  up  over  the  whole  earth  (here- 
'ofore  usurped  by  Satan)  at  His  coming  again ;  in  this  the 
victorious  sainte  shall  share  (1  Corinthians  6. 2)  The  trans- 


figured elect  Church  shall  with  Chust  judge  and  reign 
over  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  and  Israel  the  foremost  of 
them  ;  ministering  blessings  to  them  as  angels  were  the 
Lord's  mediators  of  blessing  and  administrators  of  Hip 
government  In  settiug  up  His  throne  in  Israel  at  Sinai. 
This  privilege  of  our  high  calling  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  present  time  whilst  Satan  reigns,  when  alone  there  it 
scope  for  conflict  and  for  victory  (2  Timothy  2.  U,  12).  When 
Satan  shall  be  bound  (ch.  20.  4)  there  shall  be  no  longer 
scope  for  it,  for  all  on  earth  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.  This,  the  grandest  and  crowning 
promise,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  seven  addresses,  to 
gather  all  in  one.  It  also  forms  the  link  to  the  next  part 
of  the  book,  where  the  Lamb  is  introduced  seated  on  His 
Father's  throne  (ch.  4.  2,  3 ;  5.  5,  6).  The  Eastern  throne  is 
broader  than  ours,  admitting  others  besides  him  who,  as 
chief,  occupies  the  centre.  Trknch  notices,  The  order  of 
the  promises  in  the  seven  epistles  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  its  first  begin- 
nings on  earth  to  its  consummation  in  heaven.  To  the 
faithful  at  Eph»?us,  (i.)  the  tree  of  life  in  the  Paradise  of  God 
is  promised  (ch.  2.  7),  answering  to  Genesis  2.  (2.)  Sin 
entered  the  world  and  de>lh  by  sin  ;  but  to  the  faithful  at 
Smyrna  it  is  promised,  they  shall  not  be  hurt  by  the  second 
death  (ch.  2.  11).  The  promise  of  the  hidden  manna  (ch.  2. 
17)  to  Pergamos  (3.)  brings  us  U.  the  Mosaic  period,  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness.  (4.)  That  to  Thyatira,  viz., 
triumph  over  the  nations  (ch.  2.  26,  27),  forms  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  In  prophetic  type,  the  period  of 
David  and  Solomon  characterized  by  this  power  of  the  na- 
tions. Here  there  is  a  division,  the  seven  falling  into  two 
groups,  four  and  three,  as  often,  e.  g.,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
three  and  four.  The  scenery  of  the  last  three  passes  from 
earth  to  heaven,  the  Church  contemplated  as  triumphant, 
with  Its  steps  from  glory  to  glory.  (5.)  Christ  promises  to 
the  believer  of  Sardis  not  to  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  to  confess  him  before  His  Father  and  the 
angels  at  the  Judgment  day,  and  clothe  him  with  a  glori- 
fied body  of  dazzling  whiteness  (v.  4,  5).  To  the  faithful  at 
Philadelphia  (6.)  Christ  promises  they  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  fixed  as  immovable  pillars  there, 
where  city  and  temple  are  or.e  (v.  12) ;  here  not  only  indi- 
vidual salvation  is  promised  to  the  believer,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sardis,  but  also  privileges  in  the  blessed  communion 
of  the  Church  triumphant.  (7.)  Lastly,  to  the  faithful  of 
Laodicea  is  given  the  crowning  promise,  not  only  the  two 
former  blessings,  but  a  seat  with  Christ  on  His  throne, 
even  as  He  has  sat  with  His  Father  on  His  Father's 
throne  (v.  21). 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Ver.  l-ll.  Vision  of  God's  Throne  in  Heaven  ;  Thi 
Four  and  Twenty  Elders;  The  Four  Living  Crea- 
tures. Here  begins  the  Revelation  proper ;  and  first,  chs. 
4.  and  5.  set  before  us  the  heavenly  scenery  of  the  succeed- 
ing visions,  and  God  on  His  throne,  as  the  covenant  God 
of  His  Church,  the  Revealer  of  them  to  His  apostle  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  first  great  portion  comprises  the  open- 
ing of  the  seals  and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  (chs.  4. 
to  11).  As  the  communication  respecting  the  seven 
churches  opened  with  a  suitable  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  so  the  second  part  opens  with  a 
vision  suitable  to  the  matter  to  be  revealed.  The  scene  is 
changed  from  earth  to  heaven.  1.  After  this — Greek, 
"  After  these  things,"  marking  the  opening  of  the  next 
vision  in  the  succession.  Here  is  the  transition  from 
"the  things  which  are"  (ch.  1.  19),  the  existing  state  of 
the  seven  churches,  as  a  type  of  the  Church  in  general, 
in  John's  time,  to  "the  things  which  shall  be  here- 
after," viz.,  in  relation  to  the  time  when  John  wrote 
I  looked— rather  as  Greek,  "I  saw"  in  vision;  not  as 
JEnglish  Version  means,  I  directed  my  look  that  way. 
was— Omit,  as  not  being  in  the  Greek,  opened— "  stand- 
ing open ;"  not  as  though  John  saw  it  in  the  act  of 
being  opened.  Cf.  Ezekiel  1.  1;  Matthew  3.  16;  Acta 
7.  56;  10. 11.  But  in  those  visions  the  heavens  opened,  dis- 
closing the  visions  to  those  below  on  earth.  Whorea* 
here  heaven,  the  temple  of  God,  remains  closed  to  tboa* 
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an  earth,  but  John  Is  transported  in  vision  through  an 
open  door  up  Into  heaven,  whence  he  can  see  things  pass- 
ing on  earth  or  in  heaven,  according  as  the  scenes  of  the 
•everal  visions  require,    the  first  voice  which  I  heard— 

the  voioe  which  I  heard  at  first,  viz.,  In  ch.  1. 10;  the  former 
tfaUx.   was  as  it  were—  Omltuxt*,  it  not  belug  In  the  Greek. 
"Behold"  governs  in  sense  both  "a  door,"  Ac,  and  "  the 
first  voice  which,"  Ac.     Come  up   hither— through    the 
"open    door."      he  —  come    to    pass,      hereafter — Greek, 
"after  these  things:"  after  the  present  time  (ch.  1.  19). 
4,  And — Omitted  in  the  two  oldest  MSS.,  Vulgate,  Syriac. 
i  was—  Greek,  "1  became  In  the  Spirit"  (Note,  ch.  1.  Id):  I 
was  completely  rapt  in  vision  Into  the  heavenly  world. 
was  set — not,  was  placed,  but  was   situated,  lit..,  lay.    one 
■*t  on  Ihe  throne— the  Eternal   Father:  the  Creator  (v. 
11):  also  cf.  i'.  K  with  ch.  1.  4,  where  also  the   Father  is  de- 
signated "  Which  is,  and   was,  and  Is  to  come."    When 
the  Hon,  M  the  Lamb,"  Is  introduced,  ch.  5.  5-9,  a  new  song 
Is  sung  which  distinguishes  the  Sitter  on  the  throne  from 
the  Lamb,  "Thou    hast   redeemed    us  to   God,"  and   v.  IS, 
"Unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb."  So  also  Inch. 5.  7, as  in  Daniel  7.  13,  the  Son  of  rutin 
brought  before  the  Ancient  of  day*  Is  distinguished  from 
Him.   The  Father  in  essence  is  invisible,  but  in  Scripture 
at  times  Is  represented  as  assuming  a  visible  form.     3. 
was — Omitted  in  the  two  oldest  MSS.,  but  supported  by 
Vulgate  and  Oofdic.    to  look  upon— Greek,  "In  sight,"  or 
"appearance."    Jasper — From  ch.  21.  11,  where  it  Is  called 
most  precious,  which  the  jasper  was  uot,  Eprakd  Infers  It 
was  a  diamond.    Ordinarily,  the  jasper  is  a  stone  of  vari- 
ous wavy  colours,  somewhat  transparent:  in  ch.  21.  11  It 
represents  watery  crystalline   brightness.     The  sardine, 
our  cornelian,  or  else  a  fiery  red.    As  the  watery  bright- 
ness represents  God's  holiness,  so  the  fiery  red  His  Justice 
executing  Sery  wrath.  The  same  union  of  white  or  watery 
brightness  and  fiery  redness  appears    In  ch.  1.14;    10.1; 
Bseeklel  I.  4;  8.2;  Daniel  7.  9.    rainbow  round  about  the 
throne—  forming  a  complete  circle  (type  of  God's  perfec- 
tion and  eternity:  not  a  half  circle  as  the  earthly  rain- 
bow;  surrounding    the    throne    vertically.      Its    various 
colours,  which  combined  form  one  pure  solar  ray,  sym- 
bolize the  varied  aspects  of  God's  providential  dealings 
uniting  in  one  harmonious  whole.     Here,  however,  the 
predominating  colour   among  the  prismatic  colours   is 
green,  the  most  refreshing  of  colours  to  look  upon,  and 
so  symbolizing  God's  consolatory  promises  In  Christ  to 
His   people   amidst  Judgments  on    His   foes.     Moreover, 
the  rainbow  was  the  appointed  token  of  God's  covenant 
with  all  flesh,  and  His  people  In  particular.     Hereby  God 
In  type  renewed  to  man  the  grant  originally  made  to  the 
first  Adam.     The  antitype  will  be  the  "  new  heavens  and 
the   new  earth"  restored   to  redeemed    man,  just  as  the 
earth,  after  the  destruction  by  the  Hood,  was  restored  to 
Noah.    As  the  rainbow  was  first  reflected  on  the  waters 
of  the  world's  ruin,  and  continues  to  be  seen  only  when  a 
cloud  Is  brought  over  the  earth,  so  another  deluge,  viz., 
of  fire,  shall  precede  the   new   heavens  and   earth  :    the 
Lord,  as  here,  on  his  throne,  whence  (t>.  5)  proceed  "  light- 
nings and  thunderings,"  shall  Issue  the  commission  to 
rid  the  earth  of  Its  oppressors;    but  then,  amidst  .judg- 
ment, when  other  men's  hearts  fall  them  for  fear,  the  be- 
liever shall  be   reassured  by  the  rainbow,  the  covenant 
token,  round  the  throne  (cf.  De  Burgh,  lieu.).    The  heav- 
enly bow  speaks  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  world  through 
sin:  it  speaks  also  of  calm  and  sunshine  after  the  storm. 
The  cloud  is  the  regular  token  of  God's  and  Christ's  pres- 
ence, e.g.,  in   the  tabernacle  holiest    place;    on   Mount 
Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law;  at  the  ascension  (Acts  1. 
9);  at  His  coming  again  (ch.  4.  7).    4.  seats— rather  us  the 
Greek  is  translated  in  this  very  verse,  "  thrones,"  of  course 
lower  and  smaller  than  the  grand  central  throne.    So  ch. 
18.  10,  "the  seat  (rather  throne)  of  the  beast,"  In  hellish 
parody  of  God's  throne,    four  and  twenty  elders — Greek, 
"the  four  and  twenty  (or  as  one  oldest  MS., '  twenty-four') 
eiders:"  the  well-known  elders.  [Alfokd.]    But  Tukhki,- 
uet  translates,  "Upon   the  twenty-four  thrones  (/  saw: 
omitted  in  two  oldest  MSS.)  elders  sitting:"  which   Is 
uaonp  probable,  as  the  twenty-fow    elders  were  not  men- 
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Honed  before,  whereas  the  twenty-four  thi  ones  were.    The> 
are  not  angels,  for  they  have  white  robes  and  crowns  ol 
victory,  implying  a  conflict  and  endurance,  "Thou  hant 
redeemed  us":   they  represent  the  Heads  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  churches  respectively,  the  Twelve  Putri 
archs  (cf.  eh.  7.  5-8,  not  In  their  personal,  but  in  their  rep- 
resentative character),  and  Twelve  Apostles.    So  In  ch.  13> 
3,  "  the  song  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Lamb,"  the  double  con- 
stituents of  the  Church  are  implied,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  Testament.    "Elders"  is  the  very  term  foi 
the  ministry  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  catholic  Gentile  Church.    The  tabernacle  was 
a  "  pattern"  of  the  heavenly  antitype;  the  holy  place,  a 
figure  of  hkavbn  itself.    Thus  Jehovah's  throne  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holiest,  the  Shekinah 
cloud  over  it.     "The   seven    lamps    of   fire    before    the 
throne"  (v. 5)  are  an tl typical  to  the  seven-branched  can- 
dlestick also  In  the  holiest,  emblem  of  the  manifold  Spirit 
of  God  :  "  the  sea  of  glass"  (t>.  ti)  corresponds  to  the  molten 
sea  before  the  sauctuary,  wherein    the    priests   washed 
tnemselves  before  euterlng  on  their  holy  service:  so  in- 
troduced here  in  connection  with  the  redeemed  "  priests 
unto  God"  (cf.  Note,  ch.  15.  2).  The  "  four  living  creatures" 
(«.  6,  7)  answer  to  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat.    So 
the  twenty-four  throned  and  crowned  elders  are  typified 
by  the  twenty-four  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
priests,  "  Governors  of  the  sanctuary,  and  governors  of 
God"  (1  Chronicles  24.  5;  25).     5.  proceeded— Greek,  "pro- 
ceed."    thunderings  and  voices — The   two  oldest  MSS. 
transpose,  "voices  and  thunderings."    Cf.  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  on  Sinai,  Exodus  19.  16.    "The  thunderings  ex- 
press God's  threats  against  the  ungodly  :  there  are  voices 
In  the  thunders  (fen.  10.  3),  i.  e.,  not  only  does  He  threaten 
generally,  but  also  predicts  special  Judgments."    [Gro- 
tius.J    seven  lamps  .  .  .  seven  Spirits — The  Holy  Spirit 
In  His  sevenfold  operation,  as  the  llght-and-life  Giver  (cf. 
ch.  5.  6,  seven  eyes  .  .  .  Ihe  seven  Spirits  of  God;  1.  4 ;  21.  23; 
I'salm  119.  105)  and  fiery  purifier  of  the  godly,  and  con- 
sumer of  the  ungodly  (Matthew  3.  11).     0.  Two   oldest 
MSS.,  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Syriac,  read,  ".4*  it  were 
a  sea  of  glass."     like  .  .  .  crystal — uot  imperfectly  trans- 
parent as  the  ancient  common  glass,  but  like  rock  crystal 
Contrast  the  turbid  "many  waters"  on  which  the  harlot 
"  sitteth"  (ch.  17).    Cf.  Job  37.  IS,  "  the  sky .  ..  as  a  molten 
looking-glass."    Thus,  primarily,  the  pure  ether  which 
separates  God's  throne  from  St.  John,  and  from  all  things 
before  it,  may  be  meant,  symbolizing  the  "purity,  calm- 
ness, and  majesty  of  God's  rule."  [Alford.J    But  see  the 
analogue  in  the  temple,  the  molten  sea  before  the  sanc- 
tuary {Note,  v.  4,  above).    There  is  in  this  sea  depth  and 
transparency,  but.  not  the  fluidity  and  instability  of  the 
natural  sea  (cf.  ch.  21.  1).     It  stands  solid,  ealrn,  and  clear. 
God's  Judgments  are  called  "a  great  deep"  (Psalm  36.  6). 
In  ch.  15.  2  It  is  a  "  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire."    Thus 
there   Is  symbolized   here  the  purificatory    baptism   of 
water  and   the  Spirit  of  all  who  are  made  "kings  an<1 
priests  unto  God."    In  ch.  15.  2  the   baptism  with  th* 
fire   of    trial    is    meant.     Through    both    all    the   king- 
priests  have  to  pass  in  coming  to  God:  His  judgments, 
which  overwhelm  the  ungodly,  they  stand  firmly  upon, 
as  ou  a  solid  sea  of  glass;   able  like  Christ  to  walk  on 
the  sea,  as  though    it   were  solid,      round   about   tb- 
throue — one  in  the  midst  of  each  side  of  the  throne,  four 
beasts— The  Greek  for  "  beasts,"  ch.  13.  1,  11,  is  different, 
•  therion,  the  symbol  for  the  carnal  man  by  opposition  to 
God  losing  his  true  glory,  as  lord,  under  Him,  of  the  lower 
creatures,  and  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beast.    Here  it 
is  zoom,  "  living  creatures :"  not  beasts.    7.  calf—"  a  steer.'' 
[Alford.]    The  LXX.  often  use  the  Greek  term  here  foi 
'   an  ox  (Exodus  22.  1 ;  29.  10,  Ac),     as  a  man— The  oldes' 
MSS.  have  "as  of  a  man."     8.  about  him— Greek,  "roun^ 
about  him."    Alfokd  connects  this  with  the  following 
sentence:  "All  round  and  within  (their  wings)  they  are 
(so  two  oldest  M8S.,  A,  B,  and  Vulgate  read)  full  of  eyea' 
St.  John's  object  is  to  show  that  the  six  wings  1n  each  did 
not  interfere  with  that  which  he  had  before  declared,  titx, 
that  they  were  "full  of  eyes  before  and  behiud."    1 »« 
eyes  were  round  the  outside  of  each  wing,  and  up  ths  v 
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tute  of  each  when  half  expanded,  and  of  the  part  of  body 
in  that  inward  recess,  rest  not — lit.,  "have  no  rest." 
How  awfnlly  different  the  reason  why  the  worshippers 
of  the  beast  "have  no  rest  day  nor  night,"  viz.,  "their 
torment  for  ever  and  ever !"  Holy,  holy,  lioly— The 
"trls-haglon"  of  the  Greek  liturgies.  In  Isaiah  6.!$,  as 
here  Decors;  also  Psalm  99.  3,  5,  9,  where  He  is  praised 
m  "holy,"  (1.)  on  account  of  His  majesty  (v.  1)  about  to 
display  Itself,  (2.)  His  Justice  (v.  4)  already  displaying  lt- 
aelf,  (3.)  His  mercy  (v.  6-8)  which  displayed  itself  in  times 
past.  8o  here  "Holy,"  as  He  "who  was:"  "Holy,"  as  He 
"who  is:"  "Holy,"  as  He  "who  Is  to  come."  He  showed 
Himwslf  an  object  of  holy  worship  in  the  past  creation  of 
all  things:  more  fully  He  shows  Himself  so  in  governing 
all  things:  He  will,  In  the  highest  degree,  show  Himself 
so  In  the  consummation  of  all  things.  "Of  (from)  Him, 
through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things:  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.  Amen."  In  Isaiah  6.  3  there  is  added, 
"the  whole  earth  1h  full  of  His  glory."  But  in  Revela- 
tion this  is  deferred  until  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fills  Vie 
earth,  His  enemies  having  been  destroyed.  [Bengel.) 
Almighty— Answering  to  "Lord  of  hosts"  (Sabaoth), 
Isaiah  6.  3.  The  cherubim  here  have  six  wings,  like  the 
seraphim  In  Isaiah  6.;  whereas  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel 
L  6  had  /our  wings  each.  They  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  "  living  creatures."  But  whereas  in  Ezekiel  each 
living  creature  has  all  four  faces,  here  the  four  belong 
severally  one  to  each.  Bee  my  Note,  Ezekiel  1.  6.  The 
four  living  creatures  answer  by  contrast  to  the  four  world- 
powers  represented  by  four  beasts.  The  Fathers  identified 
them  with  the  four  Gospels,  Matthew  the  lion,  Mark  the 
ox,  Luke  the  man,  John  the  eagle:  these  symbols,  thus 
viewed,  express  not  the  personal  character  of  the  Evan- 
ge  ists,  but  the  manifold  aspect  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
the  world  (Jour  being  the  number  significant  of  world- 
wide extension,  e.  g.,  the  four  quarters  of  the  world)  pre- 
sented by  them  severally:  the  lion  expressing  royalty,  as 
Matthew  gives  prominence  to  this  feature  of  Christ;  the 
ox,  laborious  endurance,  Christ's  prominent  characteristic 
In  Mark;  man,  brotherly  sympathy  with  the  whole  race 
of  man,  Christ's  prominent  feature  in  Luke;  the  eagle, 
wiring  majesty,  prominent  in  John's  description  of  Christ 
sis  the  Divine  Word.  But  here  the  context  best  suits  the 
view  which  regards  the  four  living  creatures  as  represent- 
ing the  redeemed  election- Church  in  its  relation  of  minis- 
tering king-priests  to  God,  and  ministers  of  blessing  to 
ihe  redeemed  earth,  and  the  nations  on  it,  and  the  animal 
creation,  in  which  man  stands  at  the  head  of  all,  the  lion 
at  the  head  of  wild  beasts,  the  ox  at  the  head  of  tame 
beasts,  the  eagle  at  the  head  of  birds  and  of  the  creatures 
of  the  waters.  Cf.  ch.  5.  8-10,  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by 
thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  .  .  ,  and  hast  made  us  utito 
our  Ood  kings  and  priests:  and  we  shall  reign  un  the  earth;'1 
and  ch.  20.  4,  the  partakers  with  Christ  of  the  first  resur- 
rection, who  conjointly  with  Him  reign  over  the  re- 
deemed nations  that  are  in  the  flesh.  Cf.  as  to  the  happy 
and  willing  subjection  of  the  lower  animal  world,  Isaiah 
IL  6-8;  65.25;  Ezekiel  34.25;  Hosea  2.18.  Jewish  tradi- 
tion says,  the  "four  standards"  under  which  Israel  en- 
camped in  the  wilderness,  to  the  east,  Judah,  to  the  north, 
Dan,  to  the  west,  Ephraim,  to  the  south,  Reuben,  were 
respectively  a  lion,  an  eagle,  an  ox,  and  a  man,  whilst  in 
the  midst  was  the  tabernacle  containing  the  Shekiuah 
symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  Thus  we  have  "the  plo- 
ture  of  that  blessed  period  when— the  earth  having  been 
htted  for  being  the  kingdom  of  the  Father— the  court  of 
heaven  will  be  transferred  to  earth,  and  the  'tabernacle 
af  God  shall  be  with  men'  (ch.  21.  3),  and  the  whole  world 
wi^_  c-9  subject  to  a  never-ending  theocracy"  (cf.  De 
Buroh,  Rev.).  The  point  of  union  between  the  two  views 
given  above  Is,  Christ  is  the  perfect  realization  of  the 
'.daal  of  inan:  Christ  is  presented  in  His  fourfold  aspect 
in  ihe  four  Gospels  respectively.  The  redeemed  election- 
Church  similarly,  when  in  and  through  Christ  (with 
wtiom  she  shall  reign)  she  realizes  the  ideal  of  man, 
ihall  combine  In  herself  human  perfections  having  a 
four  fold  aspect-  (L)  kingly  righteousness  with  haired  of 
wl!   tad  iud'cial  canity,  answering  to  the  "Hon-''  (2.) 


laborious  diligence  in  every  duty,  the  "ox;"  (3.)  hum»i 
sympathy,  the  "man;"  (4.;  the  contemplation  of  heav- 
enly truth,  the  "eagle."  As  the  high-soaring  intelligence 
the  eagle,  forms  the  contrasted  complement  to  practice 
labour,  the  ox  bound  to  the  soil;  so  holy  judicial  ven 
geance  against  evil,  the  lion  springing  suddenly  and  ter- 
ribly on  the  doomed,  forms  the  contrasted  complement 
to  human  sympathy,  the  man.  In  Isaiah  6.2  we  read, 
"Each  had  six  wings:  with  twain  he  covered  nis  face  [In 
reverence,  as  not  presuming  to  lift  up  his  face  to  God], 
with  twain  ho  covered  his  feet  [in  humility,  as  not  wor- 
thy to  stand  in  God's  holy  presence],  and  with  twain  he 
did  fly  fin  obedient  readiness  to  do  instantly  God's  com- 
mand J."  9-11.  The  ground  of  praise  here  is  God's  eternity, 
and  God's  power  and  glory  manifested  in  the  creation  of 
all  things  for  His  pleasure.  Creation  is  the  foundation 
of  all  God's  other  acts  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  and 
therefore  forms  the  first  theme  of  Ills  creatures'  thanks 
givings.  The  four  living  creatures  take  the  lead  of  the 
twenty-four  elders,  both  In  this  ant-hem,  and  In  that  new 
song  which  follows  on  the  ground  of  their  redemption 
(ch.  5.  8-10).  9.  when— i.  e.,  whensoever:  as  often  as.  A 
simultaneous  giving  of  glory  on  the  part  of  the  oeasta, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  elders,  give— "shall  give"  In  one 
oldest  MS.  for  ever  and  ever—  Greek,  "  unto  the  ages  of 
the  ages."  10.  fell  —  immediately.  Greek,  "shall  fall 
down:"  Implying  that  this  ascription  of  praise  shall  be 
repeated  onward  to  eternity.  Ho  also  "Shall  worship 
.  .  .  shall  cast  their  crowns,"  viz.,  in  acknowledgment 
that  all  the  merit,  of  their  crowns  (not  klugly  diadems,  but 
the  crowns  of  conquerors)  Is  due  to  Him.  11.  O  Lord— 
The  two  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  Vulgate,  and  Syruic,  add,  "And 
our  God."  "Our"  by  virtue  of  creation,  and  especially 
redemption.  One  oldest  MS.,  B,  and  Syria';,  insert  "the 
Holy  One."  But  another,  A,  Vulgate,  and  Otitic,  omit 
this,  as  English  Version  does,  glory,  Ac. — "tfu  glory — the 
honour— the  power."  thou— Emphatical  In  ihe  Greek: 
"It  Is  thou  who  didst  create."  all  things—  Greek,  "th6 
all  things:"  the  universe,  for—  Greek,  "on  account  of:" 
"  for  the  sake  of  thy  pleasure,"  or  "  will."  English  Versior 
is  good  Greek.  Though  the  context  better  suits.  It  was  be- 
cause of  thy  will,  that  "  they  were"  (so  one  oldest  MS.,  A, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  read,  Instead  of  English  Ver- 
sion "are:"  another  oldest  MS.,  B,  reads,  "They  were  not, 
and  were  created,"  were  created  out  of  nothing),  i.  e., 
were  existing,  as  contrasted  with  their  previous  non-ex- 
istence. With  God  to  will  is  to  effect:  to  determine  Is  to 
perform.  So  In  Genesis  1.  3,  "Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light:"  in  Hebrew  an  expressive  tautology,  the 
same  word  and  tense  and  letters  being  used  for  "let 
there  be,"  and  "there  was,"  marking  the  simultaneity 
and  identity  of  the  will  and  the  effect.  D.  Longinus,  on 
the  Sublime,  sec.  9,  a  heathen,  praises  this  description  of 
God's  power  by  "  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  no  ordinary 
man,"  as  one  worthy  of  the  theme,  were  created— by 
Thy  definite  act  of  creation  at  a  definite  time. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Ver.  1-14.  ThbBook  with  Seven  Seals  :  NoneWobth'X 
to  Open  it  but  the  Lamb:  He  Taxes  it  amidst  ths 
Praises  of  the  Redeemed,  and  of  the  whole  Heav- 
enly Host.  1.  In— Greek,  "(lying)  upon  the  right  hand," 
<&c.  His  right  hand  was  open,  and  on  it  lay  the  book. 
On  God's  part  there  was  no  withholding  of  His  future 
purposes  as  contained  in  the  book :  the  only  obstacle  to 
unsealing  it  is  stated  v.  3.  [Alford.]  book— rather,  ae 
accords  with  the  ancient  form  of  books,  and  with  the 
writing  on  the  backside,  "a  roll."  The  writing  on  Hie  back 
Implies  fulness  and  completeness,  so  that  nothing  more 
needs  to  be  added  (ch.  22.  18).  The  roll,  or  book,  appear* 
from  the  context  to  be  "  the  title-deed  of  man's  inheritance" 
[De  Bukgh]  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  contains  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  He  shall  recover  it  from  its  usurper, 
and  obtain  actual  possession  of  the  kingdom  already 
"purchased"  for  Himself  and  His  elect  saints.  How- 
ever, no  portion  of  the  roll  is  said  to  le  unfolded  and  r»ad 
but  simply  the  seal*  are  successively  o%>er*ed.  giving  Una 
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access  to  its  contents  being  read  as  a  perfect  whole,  which 
shall  not  be  until  the  events  symbolized  by  the  seals  shall 
have  been  past,  when  Ephesians  3.  10  shall  receive  its 
complete  accomplishment,  and  the  Lamb  shall  reveal  God's 
providental  plans  in  redemption  in  all  their  manifold 
beauties.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  seals  will  mean  the 
enccessive  steps  by  which  God  in  Christ  clears  the  way 
for  the  final  opening  and  reading  of  the  book  at  the  visible 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Cf.,  at  the  grand 
consummation,  ch.  20. 12,  "Another  book  was  opened  .  .  . 
the  book  of  life ;  "  22.  19.  None  is  worthy  to  do  so  save  the 
Lamb,  for  He  alone  as  such  has  redeemed  man's  forfeited 
inheritance,  of  which  the  book  is  the  title-deed.  The  ques- 
tion (r.  2)  is  not  (as  commonly  supposed),  Who  should  re- 
veal the  destinies  of  the  Church  (for  this  any  inspired 
prophet  would  be  competent  to  do)?  but,  Who  has  the 
WOETH  to  give  man  a  new  title  to  his  lost  inheritance  ?  [De 
Bcrgh.]  sealed  .  .  .  seven  seals — Greek,  "sealed  up,"  or 
"  firmly  sealed,"  &c.  The  number  seven  (divided  into  four, 
the  world-wide  number,  and  three,  the  Divine)  abounds 
in  Revelation,  and  expresses  completeness.  Thus,  the  seven 
seals,  representing  all  power  given  totbe  Lamb;  the  seven 
trumpets,  by  which  the  world-kingdoms  are  shaken  and 
overthrown,  and  the  Lamb's  kingdom  ushered  in;  and 
the  seven  vials,  by  which  the  beast's  kingdom  is  destroyed. 
■I.  strong- -(Psalm  103.20.)  His  voice  penetrated  iieaven, 
earth,  and  Hades  (ch.  10.  1-3).  2.  no  man- Greek,  "no 
me."  Not  merely  no  man,  but  also  no  one  of  any  order  of 
beings.  Inearth — Greek,  "  upon  the  earth."  under  the 
earth— viz.,  in  Hades,  look  thereon— to  look  upon  the 
contents,  so  as  to  read  them.  4.  and  to  read— Inserted  in 
English  Version  Greek  text  without  good  authority.  One 
oldest  M.S.,  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Hilary,  omit  the 
clause.  To  read  would  be  awkward  standing  between  "  to 
open  the  book"  and  "to  look  thereon."  St.  John  having 
been  promised  a  revelation  of  "things  which  must  be 
hereafter  '  weeps  now  at  his  earnest  desire  being  appar- 
ently frustrated.  He  is  a  pattern  to  us  to  imitate,  as  an 
eager  and  teachable  learner  of  the  Apocalypse.  5.  one 
of—Greek,  ">ne  from  among."  The  "  elder"  meant  is,  ac- 
cording to  some  (in  Lyra),  Matthew.  With  this  accords 
the  description  here  given  of  Christ,  "the  Lion,  which  is 
(so  tbe  Greek)  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  root  of  David;" 
the  royal,  David-descended,  lion-aspect  of  Christ  being 
that  prominent  in  Matthew,  whence  the  lion  among  the 
fourfold  cherubim  is  commonly  assigned  to  him.  Ger- 
hard in  Bengejl,  thought  Jacob  to  be  meant,  being,  doubt- 
less, one  of  those  who  rose  with  Christ  and  ascended  to 
heaven  (Matthew  27.  52,  53).  The  elders  in  heaven  round 
God's  throne  know  better  than  John,  still  in  the  flesh,  the 
far-reaching  power  of  Christ.  Root  of  David— (Isaiah  11. 
1, 10.)  Not  merely  "  a  sucker  come  up  from  David's  ancient 
root"  (as  Alford  limits  it),  but  also  including  the  idea  of 
His  being  Himself  the  root  and  origin  of  David:  cf.  these 
two  truths  brought  together,  Matthew  22.  42-45.  Hence 
He  is  called  not  merely  Son  of  David,  but  also  David.  He 
is  at  once  "  the  branch"  of  David,  and  "  the  root"  of  David, 
David's  Sou  and  David's  Lord,  the  Lamb  slain  and  there- 
fore the  Lion  of  Juda :  about  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 
thence  over  the  whole  earth,  prevailed — Greek,  "con- 
quered:" absolutely,  as  elsewhere  (ch.  3.  21):  gained  the 
victory:  His  past  victory  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
entitles  Him  now  to  open  the  book,  to  open — i.  e.,  so  as  to 
open,  &c.  One  oldest  MS.,  B,  reads,  "  He  that  openeth," 
i.  e.,  whose  office  it  is  to  open,  but  the  weight  of  oldest 
authorities  is  with  English  Version  reading,  viz..  A,  Vul- 
gate, Coptic,  and  Origen.  6.  1  beheld,  and,  lo— One  oldest 
MS.,  A,  omits  "and,  lo."  Another,  B,  Cyprian,  &c,  sup- 
port, "and,  lo,"  but  omit,  "and  I  beheld."  In  the  midst 
of  the  throne — i.  e.,  not  on  the  throne  (cf.  v.  7),  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  company  (ch.  4.  4)  which  was  "round  about 
the  throne."  Lamb — Greek,  arnion ;  always  found  in  Rev- 
elation exclusively,  except  in  John  21.  15  alone:  it  ex- 
presses endearment,  viz.,  the  endearing  relation  in  which 
Christ  now  stands  to  us,  as  the  consequence  of  His  pre- 
vious relation  as  the  sacrificial  Lamb.  So  also  our  rela- 
tion to  Him:  He  the  precious  Lamb,  we  His  dear  lambs, 
-rae  with  Him.  Benoel  thinks  there  is  in  Greek  amnion 
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the  Idea  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  flock.  Anotner  object  of 
the  form  Greek  arnion,  the  Lamb,  is  to  put  Him  in  the 
more  marked  contrast  to  Greek  therioa,  the  Beast.  Else- 
where Greek  amnos  is  found,  applying  to  Him  as  the  pas- 
chal, sacrificial  Lamb  (Isaiah  53.  7,  LXX. ;  John  1.  29,  36- 
Acts  8.  32;  1  Peter  1.19).  as  it  had  been  slain— bearing 
marks  of  His  past  death-wounds.  He  was  ». ending, 
though  bearing  the  marks  of  one  slain.  In  the  midst  of 
heavenly  .jdory  Christ  crucified  is  still  the  prominent 
object,  seven  horns — i.  e.,  perfect  ?night,  "seven"  sym- 
bolizing perfection;  "horns,"  migfd,  in  contrast  to  the 
horns  of  the  Antichristian  world-powers,  ch.  17.  3,  &c. ; 
Daniel  7.  7,  20;  8.  3.  seven  eyes  .  .  .  the  seven  spirit* 
.  .  .  sent  forth— So  one  oldest  MS.,  A.  But  Breads,  "being 
sent  forth."  As  the  seven  lamps  before  the  throne  repre- 
sent the  Spirit  of  God  immanent  in  the  Godhead,  so  the 
seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  represent  the  same  sevenfold 
Spirit  profluent  from  the  incarnate  Redeemer  in  His 
world-wide  energy.  The  Greek  for  "sent  forth,"  apostel- 
lomena,  or  else  apeslalmenoi,  is  akin  to  the  term  apostle, 
reminding  us  of  the  Spirit-impelled  labours  of  Christ's 
apostles  and  minister  throughout  the  world:  if  the 
present  tense  be  read,  as  seems  best,  the  idea  will  be 
that  of  those  labours  continually  going  on  unto  the  end, 
"  Eyes"  symbolize  His  all- watchful  and  wise  providence 
for  His  Church,  and  against  her  foes.  7.  The  book  lay  on 
the  open  hand  of  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne  for  any  to 
take  who  was  found  worthy.  [Alford.]  The  Lamb 
takes  it  from  the  Father  in  token  of  formal  investiture 
into  His  universal  and  everlasting  dominion  as  Son  of 
man.  This  introductory  vision  thus  presents  before  us, 
In  summary,  the  consummation  to  which  all  the  events 
in  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  converge,  viz.,  the  setting 
up  of  Christ's  kingdom  visibly.  Prophecy  ever  hurries 
to  the  grand  crisis  or  end,  and  dwells  on  Intermediate 
events  only  in  their  typical  relation  to,  and  representa- 
tion of,  the  end.  8.  had  taken — Greek,  "  took."  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb — Who  shares  worship  and  the 
throne  with  the  Father,  harps— Two  oldest  MSS.  A,  B 
Syriac  and  Coptic,  read,  "a  harp:"  a  kind  of  guitar 
played  with  the  hand  or  a  quill,  vials — "bowls"  [Tkb- 
Gelles]:  censers,  odours — Greek,  "incense."  pray  era  ot 
saints — as  the  angel  oilers  their  prayers  (ch.  8.  3)  with  in- 
ceuse  (cf.  Psalm  141.  2).  This  gives  not  the  least  sanction 
to  Rome's  dogma  of  our  praying  to  saints.  Though  they  be 
employed  by  God  in  some  way  unknown  to  us  to  present 
our  prayers  (nothing  is  said  of  their  interceding  for  us),  yet 
we  are  told  to  pray  only  to  Him  (ch.  19.  10 ;  22.  8,  9).  Their 
own  employment  is  praise  (whence  they  all  have  harp*): 
ours  is  prayer.  9.  sung — Greek,  "sing:"  it  is  their  blessed 
occupation  continually.  The  theme  of  redemption  Is  ever 
new,  ever  suggesting  fresh  thoughts  of  praise,  embodied 
in  the  "  new  song."  us  to  God — So  MS.  B,  Coptic,  Vulgate, 
and  Cyprian.  But  A  omits  "us:"  and  N  reads  instead, 
"  to  our  God."  out  of—  The  present  election-church  gath- 
ered out  of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  peoples 
gathered  to  Christ  as  the  subjects,  not  of  an  election,  but 
of  a  general  and  world-wide  conversion  of  all  nations. 
kindred  .  .  .  tongue  .  .  .  people  .  .  .  nation — The  num- 
ber four  marks  world-wide  extension  :  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  For  "  kindred,"  translate  as  Greek,  "  tribe." 
This  term  and  "people"  are  usually  restricted  to  Israel 
"  tongue  and  nation  "  to  the  Gentiles  (ch.  7.  9 ;  11.  9  ;  13. 1 
the  oldest  reading;  14.  6).  Thus  there  is  here  marked  th«/ 
election-Church  gathered  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  cK 
10. 11,  for  "  tribes,"  we  find  among  ttie  four  terms  "kings;" 
in  17.15,  "multitudes."  10.  made  us— A,  B,  X,  Vulgatv. 
Syriac,  and  Coptic,  read  "  them."  The  Hebrew  construe 
tion  of  the  third  person  for  the  first,  has  a  graphic  relatlo*' 
to  the  redeemed,  and  also  has  a  more  modest  sound  thaw 
us,  priests.  [Bengel,.]  unto  our  God— So  B,  X  rea(i 
But  A  omits  the  clause,  kings — So  B  reads.  But  A,  V 
Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Cyprian,  read,  "A  kingdom.'  I 
reads  also  "  a  priesthood  "  for  priests.  They  who  cast  theL 
crowns  before  the  throne,  do  not  call  themselves  king*  1» 
the  sight  of  the  great  King  (ch.  4.10,  11);  though  theli 
priestly  access  has  such  dignity,  that  their  reigning  on 
earth  cannot  exceed  U.    Sr  in  ch  20.  6  they  are  not  sailed 
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kings."  [Bengel.]  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth— This 
h  a  new  leature  added  to  ch.  1.  6.  X,  Vulgate  and  Coptic, 
read,  "  They  shall  reign."  A,  B  read,  "  They  reign."  Al- 
ford  takes  this  reading,  and  explains  it  of  the  Church 
even  now,  in  Christ  her  Head,  reigning  on  the  earth : 
•all  things  are  being  put  under  her  feet,  as  under  His; 
ner  kingly  office  and  rank  are  asserted,  even  in  the  midst 
5f  persecution."  But  even  if  we  read  (I  think  the  weight- 
ies'  authority  is  against  it),  "They  reign,"  still  it  is  the 
piophetical  present  for  the  future:  the  seer  being  trans- 
ported into  the  future  when  the  full  number  of  the  re- 
deemed (represented  by  the  four  living  creatures)  shall  be 
complete,  and  the  visible  kingdom  begins.  The  saints  do 
spiritually  reign  now;  but  certainly  not  as  they  shall 
when  the  prince  of  this  world  shall  be  bound  (Notes,  ch. 
'20.  2-6).  So  far  from  reigning  mi  the  earth  now,  they  are 
"  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world  and  the  offscouring  of 
all  things."  In  ch.  11.  15,  18,  the  locality  and  time  of  the 
kingdom  are  marked.  Kelly  translates,  "  reign  over  the 
earth  "  (Greek,  epi  tees  gees),  which  is  justified  by  the  Greek 
(LXX.,  Judges  9.  8 ;  Matthew  2.  22).  The  elders,  though 
ruling  over  the  earth,  shall  not  necessarily  (according  to 
this  passage)  remain  on  the  earth.  But  English  Version  is 
justified  by  ch.  3. 10.  "  The  elders  were  meek,  but  the 
flock  of  the  meek  independently  is  much  larger."  [Ben- 
gel.] 11.  I  beheld— the  angels  :  who  form  the  outer  cir- 
cle, whilst  the  Church,  the  object  of  redemption,  forms 
the  inner  circle  nearest  the  throne.  The  heavenly  hosts 
ranged  around  gaze  with  intense  love  and  adoration  at 
this  crowning  manifestation  of  God's  love,  wisdom,  and 
power,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand — Greek, 
■'  myriads  of  myriads."  13.  to  receive  power — Greek, 
"the  power."  The  remaining  six  (the  whole  being  seven, 
the  number  for  perfection  and  completeness)  are  all,  as  well 
is  "  power,"  ranged  under  the  one  Greek  article,  to  mark 
that  they  form  one  complete  aggregate  belonging  to  God 
and  His  coequal,  the  Lamb.  Cf.  ch.  7.  12,  where  each  of 
ill  seven  has  the  article,  riches  —  both  spiritual  and 
?arthly.  Blessing— Ascribed  praise  :  the  will  on  the  crea- 
;are's  part,  though  unaccompanied  by  the  power,  to  return 
blessing  for  blessing  conferred.  [Alford.]  13.  The  uni- 
versal chorus  of  creation,  including  the  outermost  circles 
as  veil  as  the  inner  (of  saints  and  angels),  winds  up  the 
Nosology.  The  full  accomplishment  of  this  is  to  be  when 
Christ  takes  His  great  power  and  reigns  visibly,  every 
creature—"  All  His  works  in  all  places  of  His  dominion  " 
(Psalm  103.  22).  under  the  earth— the  departed  spirits  in 
Hades,  such  as  are — So  B  and  Vulgate.  But  A  omits 
this,  in  the  sea — Greek,  "  upon  the  sea :"  the  sea  animals 
which  are  regarded  as  being  on  the  surface.  [Alford.]  all 
that  are  in  them — So  Fixate  reads.  A  omits  "all  (things)" 
here  (Greek  panta),  and  reads,  "I  heard  all  (Greek  pantos) 
saying:"  implying  the  harmonious  concert  of  all  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  universe.  Blessing,  &c. — Greek,  "the 
blessing,  the  honour,  and  the  glory,  and  the  might  to  the  ages 
of  the  ages."  The  fourfold  ascription  indicates  world-wide 
universality.  14.  said— So  A,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  read.  But 
B,  and  Coptic  read,  "  (I  heard )saying."  Amen — So  A  reads. 
But  B  reads,  "the  (accustomed)  Amen."  As  in  ch.  4.  11, 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  asserted  God's  worthiness  to 
receive  the  glory,  as  having  created  all  things,  so  here  the 
four  living  creatures  ratify  by  their  "Amen  "  the  whole 
creation's  ascription  of  the  glory  to  Him.  four  and 
twenty— Omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS. :  Vulgate  supports 
it.  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever — Omitted  in  all 
the  MSS. :  inserted  by  commentators  from  ch.  4.  9.  But 
there,  where  the  thanksgiving  is  expressed,  the  words  are 
appropriate ;  but  here  less  so,  as  their  worship  is  that  of 
silent  prostration.  "Worshipped"  (viz.,  God  and  the 
Lamb).    So  In  ch.  11. 1,  "  worship  "  is  used  absolutely. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Ver.  1-17.  The  Opening  of  the  First  Six  of  the 
Seven  Seals.  Cf. 'Note,  ch.  5. 1.  Many  (Mede,  Fleming, 
Newton,  &c.)hold  that  all  these  seals  have  been  fulfilled, 
Wie  sixth  having  been  so  by  the  overthrow  of  Paganism 
and  establ'shment  of  Christianity  under  Constan tine's 


edict,  312  a.  n  There  can,  however,  be  no  doust  tna;  av 
least  the  sixth  seal  is  future,  and  is  to  be  at  the  coming 
again  of  Christ.  The  great  objection  to  supposing  the 
seals  to  be  finally  and  exhaustively  fulfilled  (though,  prob- 
ably, particular  events  may  be  partial  fulfilments  typical 
of  the  final  and  fullest  one),  is  that,  if  so,  they  ought  to 
furnish  (as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  according  to 
Christ's  prophecy,  does)  a  strong  external  evidence  of 
Revelation.  But  it  is  clear  they  cannot  be  used  for  this, 
as  hardly  any  two  interpreters  of  this  school  are  agreed 
on  what  events  constitute  the  fulfilment  of  each  seal. 
Probably  not  isolated  facts,  but  classes  of  events  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  Christ's  coming  kingdom,  are  intended 
by  the  opening  of  the  seals.  The  four  living  creatures 
severally  cry  at  the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals, 
"Come,"  which  fact  marks  the  division  of  the  seven,  as. 
often  occurs  in  this  sacred  number,  into  four  and  three. 
1.  one  of  the  seals— The  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate, 
and  Syriac  read,  "one  of  the  seven  seals."  noise — The 
three  oldest  MSS.  read  this  in  the  nominative  or  da- 
tive, not  the  genitive,  as  English  Version,  "I  heard 
one  from  among  the  four  living  creatures  saying,  as  (It 
were)  the  voice  (or,  as  with  the  voice)  of  thunder."  The 
first  living  creature  was  like  a  lion  (ch.  4.  7):  his  voice 
is  in  consonance.  Implying  the  lion  -  like  boldness 
with  which,  in  the  successive  great  revivals,  me  faithful 
have  testified  for  Christ,  and  especially  a  little  before  His 
coming  shall  testify.  Or,  rather,  their  earnestness  in 
praying  for  Christ's  coming.  Come  and  see — One  oldest 
MS.,  B,  has  "And  see."  But  A,  C,  and  Vulgate  reject  it. 
Alford  rightly  objects  to  English  Version  reading: 
"Whither  was  John  to  come?  Separated  as  he  was  by 
the  glassy  sea  from  the  throne,  was  he  to  cross  it  ?"  Con- 
trast the  form  of  expression,  ch.  10.8.  It  is  much  mors 
likely  to  be  the  cry  of  the  redeemed  to  the  Redeemer, 
"Come"  and  deliver  the  groaning  creature  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption.  Thus,  v.  2  is  an  answer  to  the  cry,  went 
(lit.,  came)  forth  corresponding  to  "  Come."  "  Come,"  says 
Grotius,  is  the  living  creature's  address  to  John,  calling 
his  earnest  attention.  But  it  seems  hard  to  see  how  "Come" 
by  itself  can  mean  this.  Cf.  the  only  other  places  in  Rev- 
elation where  it  is  used,  ch.  4. 1;  22. 17.  If  the  four  living 
creatures  represent  the  four  Gospels,  the  "  Come"  will  be 
their  invitation  to  every  one  (for  it  is  not  written  that 
they  addressed  John)  to  accept  Christ's  salvation  whilst 
there  is  time,  as  the  opening  of  the  seals  marks  a  progres- 
sive step  towards  the  end  (cf.  ch.  22. 17).  Judgments  are 
foretold  as  accompanying  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
witness  to  all  nations  (ch.  14.  6-11 ;  Matthew  24.  6-14).  Thus 
the  invitation,  "  Come,"  here,  is  aptly  parallel  to  Matthew 
24. 14.  The  opening  of  the  first  four  seals  is  followed  by 
judgments  preparatory  for  His  coming.  At  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  seal,  the  martyrs  above  express  the  same  (v.  9, 
10;  cf.  Zechariah  1. 10).  At  the  opening  of  the  sixtn  seal, 
the  Lord's  coming  is  ushered  in  with  terrors  to  the  un- 
godly. At  the  seventh,  the  consummation  is  fully  attained 
(ch.  11.  15).  3.  Evidently  Christ,  whether  in  person,  or 
by  His  angel,  preparatory  to  His  coming  again,  as  appears 
from  ch.  19. 11,  12.  bow— (Psalm  45.  4,  5.)  crown—  Greek, 
Stephanos,  the  garland  or  wreath  of  a  conqueror,  which  is 
also  implied  by  His  white  horse,  white  being  the  emblem 
of  victory.  In  ch.  19. 11,  12  the  last  step  in  His  victorious 
progress  is  represented;  accordingly  there  He  wears  many 
diadems  (Greek,  diademata ;  not  merely  Greek,  stephanoi, 
crowns  or  wreaths),  and  is  personally  attended  by  the 
hosts  of  heaven.  Cf.  Zechariah  1.  and  6.  •  especiclly  v.  10 
below,  with  Zechariah  1.  12;  also  cf.  the  cdlours  of  the  foor 
horses,  and  to  conquer — i.  e.,  so  as  to  gain  a  lasting  vic- 
tory. All  four  seals  usher  in  judgments  on  the  earth,  as  the 
power  which  opposes  the  reign  of  Himself  and  His 
Church.  This,  rather  than  the  work  of  conversion  and 
conviction,  is  primarily  meant,  though  doubtless,  second- 
arily, the  elect  will  be  gathered  out  through  His  word 
and  His  judgments.  3.  and  see — Omitted  in  the  three 
oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  and  Vulgate.  4.  red— the  colour  of 
blood.  The  colour  of  the  horse  iu  each  case  answers  to  th« 
mission  of  the  rider.  Cf.  Matthew  U).  24-36.  "Think  not  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  ser  a  peace,  but  8 
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tword."  The  white  horse  of  Christ's  bloodless  victories  is 
wrxm  followed,  through  man's  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  red  torse  of  bloodshed ;  but  this  Is  overruled  to  the 
clearing  away  of  the  obstacles  to  Christ's  coming  king- 
dom. The  patient  ox  Is  the  emblem  of  the  second  living 
creature  who,  at  the  opening  of  this  seal,  salth,  "Come." 
Thesaints  amidst  Judgments  on  the  earth  In  patience  "  en- 
dure to  the  end."  that  they  should  fcUl — The  Greek  Is  In- 
dicative future,  "that  they  may,  as  they  also  shall,  kill 
one  another."  5.  Come  and  see — The  two  oldest  MSS., 
A,  C,  and  Vulgate,  omit  "and  see."  B  retains  the  words. 
black — Implying  sadness  and  want,  had — Greek,  "hav- 
ing." a  pair  of  balances  — the  symbol  of  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  bread  being  doled  out  by  weight.  6.  a 
voice— Two  oldest  MSS.,  A,  C,  read,  "as  it  were  a  voice." 
ft  reads  as  £}ngli*h  Version.  The  voice  Is  heard  "In  the 
midst  of  the  four  living  creatures"  (as  Jehovah  In  the 
Shekl  nah  cloud  manifested  His  presence  between  the  cher- 
ubim); because  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of,  and  In  connec- 
'.on  with.  His  redeemed,  that  God  mitigates  His  judg- 
ments on  the  earth.  A  measure — "A  chcenlx."  Whilst 
making  food  scarce,  do  not  make  It  so  much  so  that  a 
rluenix  (about  a  day's  provision  of  wheat,  variously  esti- 
mated at  two  or  three  pints)  shall  not  be  to  be  got  "for  a 
penny"  (denarius,  eight  and  a  half  pence  of  our  money, 
probably  the  day's  wages  of  a  labourer).  Famine  gener- 
ally follows  the  tword.  Ordinarily,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
measures  were  given  for  a  denarius.  The  sword,  famine, 
noisome  beasts,  and  the  pestilence,  are  God's  four  judgments 
on  the  earth.  A  spiritual  famine,  too,  may  be  included 
In  the  Judgment.  The  "Come,"  In  the  case  of  this  third 
seal.  Is  said  by  the  third  of  the  four  living  creatures, 
whose  likeness  Is  a  man;  indicative  of  sympathy  and 
human  compassion  for  the  sufferers.  God  in  it  tempers 
Judgment  with  mercy,  Cf.  Matthew  24. 7,  which  indicates 
the  very  calamities  foretold  in  these  seals,  nation  rising 
against  nation  (the  sword),  famines,  pestilences  (v.  8),  and 
earthquakes  (v.  12).  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny 
—the  cheaper  and  less  nutritious  grain,  bought  by  the  la- 
bourer who  could  not  buy  enough  wheat  for  his  family 
with  his  day's  wages,  a  denarius,  and,  therefore,  buys  bar- 
ley, see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil,  and  the  wine— the  lux- 
uries of  life,  rather  than  necessaries;  the  oil  and  wine 
were  to  be  spared  for  the  refreshment  of  the  sufferers.  7. 
and  see — Supported  by  B.  Omitted  by  A,  C,  and  Vulgate. 
The  fourth  living  creature,  who  was  "like  a  flying  eagle," 
Introduces  this  seal ;  Implying  high-soaring  intelligence, 
and  Judgment  descending  from  on  high  fatally  on  the 
ungodly,  as  the  king  of  birds  on  his  prey.  8.  pale — 
"livid."  [Alfobd.]  Death  — personified.  Hell— Hades 
personified,  unto  them— Death  and  Hades.  So  A,  C  read. 
But  B  and  Vulgate  read,  "  to  him."  fourth  part  of  the 
earth — Answering  to  the  first  four  seals;  his  portion  as 
one  of  the  four,  being  a  fourth  part,  death — pestilence ; 
cf.  Ezeklel  14.  21  with  the  four  judgments  here,  the  sword, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts,  the  famine  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sword;  pestilence,  that  of  famine  ;  and  beasts 
multiplying  by  the  consequent  depopulation,  with  the 
beasts—  Greek,  by ;  more  direct  agency.  These  four  seals 
are  marked  off  from  the  three  last,  by  the  four  living 
creatures  introducing  them  with  "Come."  The  calam- 
ities indicated  are  not  restricted  to  one  time,  but  extend 
through  the  whole  period  of  Church  history  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  before  which  last  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord  they  shall  reach  their  highest  aggravation.  The 
first  seal  Is  the  summary,  Christ  going  forth  conquering 
till  all  enemies  are  subdued  under  Him,  with  a  view  to 
which  thejudgmeuts  subsequently  specified  accompany 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  a  witness  to  all  nations.  9. 
The  three  last  seals  relate  to  the  invisible,  as  the  first 
four  to  the  visible  world;  the  fifth,  to  the  martyrs  who 
have  died  as  believers  ;  the  sixth,  to  those  who  have  died, 
or  who  shall  be  found  at  Christ's  coming,  unbelievers, 
viz.,  "the  kings  .  .  .  great  men  .  . .  bondman  .  .  .  freeman;" 
the  seventh,  to  the  silence  in  heaven.  The  scene  changes 
from  earth  to  heaven;  so  that  Interpretations  which. 
make  these  three  ast  consecutive  to  the  first  four  seals, 
are  very  doubtful.  I  saw— In  spirit.  For  souls  are  not 
MS 


naturally  visible,  under  the  altar  -As  the  blood  of  sac- 
rificial victims  slain  on  the  altar  was  poured  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar,  so  the  souls  of  those  sacrificed  for  Christ's  tes- 
timony are  symbolically  represented  as  under  the  altar,  \i> 
heaven;  for  the  life  or  animal  soul  Is  In  the  Mood,  and 
blood  Is  often  represented  as  crying  for  vengeance  (Gen- 
esis 4. 10).  The  altar  In  heaven,  antltypical  to  the  altar  o: 
sacrifice,  is  Christ  crucified.  As  It  Is  the  altar  that  sane 
tifles  the  gift,  so  it  is  Christ  alone  who  makes  our  obedl 
ence,  and  even  our  sacrifice  of  life  for  the  truth,  acceptable 
to  God.  The  sacrificial  altar  was  not  in  the  sanctuary, 
but  outside;  so  Christ's  literal  sacrifice, and  the  figurative 
sacrifice  of  the  martyrs  took  place,  not  in  the  heavenl) 
sanctuary,  but  outside,  here  on  earth.  The  only  altar  in 
heaven  is  that  antitypical  to  the  temple-altar  of  incense. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  cries  from  the  earth  under 
Christ's  cross,  whereon  they  may  be  considered  virtually 
to  have  been  sacrificed ;  their  souls  cry  from  under  the 
altar  of  incense,  which  is  Christ  in  heaven,  by  whom 
alone  the  Incense  of  praise  is  accepted  before  God.  They 
are  under  Christ,  In  His  immediate  presence,  shut  up  uoto 
Him  in  Joyful  eager  expectancy  until  He  shall  come  to 
raise  the  sleeping  dead.  Cf.  the  language  of  2  Maccabees 
7.  86  as  Indicating  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject,  Our 
brethren  who  have  now  suffered  a  short  pain  are  dead 
under  (Greek)  God's  covenant  of  everlasting  life,  testimony 
which  they  held — i.  e.,  which  they  bore,  as  committed  to 
them  to  bear.  Cf.  oh.  12.  17,  "  Have  (same  Greek  as  here) 
the  testimony  of  Jesus."  10.  How  long—  Greek,  "Until 
when  ?"  As  in  the  parable  the  woman  (symbol  of  the 
Church)  cries  day  and  night  to  the  unjust  Judge  for  Justice 
against  her  adversary  who  is  always  oppressing  her  (cf. 
below,  ch.  12. 10);  so  the  elect  (not  only  on  earth,  but  under 
Christ's  covering,  and  in  His  presence  in  Paradise)  cry  day 
and  night  to  God,  who  will  assuredly,  in  His  own  time, 
avenge  His  and  their  cause,  "  though  He  bear  long  with 
them."  These  passages  need  not  be  restricted  to  some  par- 
ticular martyrdoms,  but  have  been,  and  are  receiving, 
and  shall  receive  partial  fulfilments,  until  their  last  ex- 
haustive fulfilment  before  Christ's  coming.  So  as  to  tin 
other  events  foretold  here.  The  glory  even  of  those  la 
Paradise  shall  only  be  complete  when  Christ's  and  the 
Church's  foes  are  cast  out,  and  the  earth  become  Christ's 
kingdom  at  His  coming  to  raise  the  sleeping  saints. 
Lord—  Greek,  "  Master  ;'•'  Implying  that  He  has  them  and 
their  foes  and  all  His  creatures  as  absolutely  at  His  dis- 
posal, as  a  master  has  his  slaves  ;  hence,  in  v.  11,  "fellow- 
servants,"  or  fellow-slaves  follows,  holy  —  Greek,  "the 
Holy  one."  avenge — "  exact  vengeance  for  our  blood." 
on—  Greek,  "from  them."  that  dwell  on  the  earth — the 
ungodly,  of  earth,  earthy,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Church,  whose  home  and  heart  are  even  now  in  heavenly 
places.  11.  white  robes— The  three  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C, 
read,  "A  white  robe  was  given."  every  one  of— One 
oldest  MS.,  B,  omits  this.  A,  C,  read,  "  unto  them,  unto 
each,"  i.  e.,  unto  them  severally.  Though  their  joint  cry 
for  the  riddance  of  the  earth  from  the  ungodly  Is  not  yet 
granted.lt  is  Intimated  that  it  will  be  so  in  due  time; 
meanwhile,  individually  they  receive  the  white  robe,  indi- 
cative of  light,  Joy,  and  triumphant  victory  over  their 
foes  ;  even  as  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  goes  forth  on 
a  white  horse  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  also  of  purity  and 
sanctity  through  Christ.  Maimonides  says  that  the  Jews 
used  to  array  priests,  when  approved  of,  in  white  robes; 
thus  the  sense  is,  they  are  admitted  among  the  blessed 
ones,  who,  as  spotless  priests,  minister  unto  God  and  the 
Lamb,  should — So  C  reads.  But  A,  B,  "shall  rest."  ■ 
little  season— One  oldest  MS.,  B,  omits  "little."  A,  C, 
support  It.  Even  If  It  be  omitted,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  "season"  is  short  as  compared  with  eternity?  Bkngkx 
fancifully  made  a  season  (Greek  chronus,  the  word  here 
used)  to  be  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  one- 
ninth  years,  and  a  time  (ch.  12.  12,  14,  Greek  kairos)  to  be  * 
fifth  of  a  season,  i.  e.,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  two- 
ninths  years.  The  only  distinction  In. the  Greek  is,  a  teak- 
son  (Greek  chronus)  is  a  sort  of  aggregate  of  timet.  Qrtei 
kairos,  a  specific  time,  and  so  of  short  duration.  As  to 
their  rest.  cf.  ch.  14. 13  ( the  same  Gi'eek  anupauomai) ;  In 
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ST.   2;   Daniel   12.   IX.      until  their  .  .  .  brethren  ...  he 
fulfilled— in  number.    Until  their  full  number  shall  have 
oeeu  completed.    The  number  of  the  elect  is  definitely 
fixed :  perhaps  to  fill  up  that  of  the  fallen  angels.  But  this 
Is  mere  conjecture.    The  full  blessedness  and  glory  of  all 
the  saints  shall  be  simultaneous.    The  earlier  shall  not 
tnticipate  the  later  saints.    A,  C,  read,  "shall  have  been 
iccompllshed ;"   B,  X,  read,  "shall  have   accomplished 
(their  course)."    158.  As  v.  4,  6-8,  the  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  answer  to  Matthew  24.  6,  7 ;  and  v.  9, 10,  as  to 
martyrdoms,  answer  to  Matthew  24.  9,10;  so  this  passage, 
v.  12,  17,  answers  to  Matthew  24.  29,  30,  "  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven;  .  .  .  then  shall  all  the  tribes 
of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming,"  &c. ;  imagery  describing  the  portents  of  the  im- 
mediate coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  but  not  the  coming 
itself  until  the  elect  are  sealed,  and  the  Judgments  invoked 
by  the  martyrs  descend  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the 
trees  (ch.  7).    and,  lo — So  A  reads.    But  B,  C,  omit  "lo." 
earthquake — Greek,  "  shaking"  of  the  heavens,  the  sea,  and 
the  dry  land ;  the  shaking  of  these  mutable  things  being 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  setting   up   of  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken.    This  Is  one  of  the  catch- 
words [Wordsworth]  connecting  the  sixth  seal  with  the 
sixth  trumpet  (ch.  11. 13)  and  the  seventh  vial  (ch.  16. 17- 
21);  also  the  seventh  seal  (ch.  8.  5).    sackcloth— One  kind 
made  of  the  "  hair"  of  Cilician  goats,  was  called  "  clli- 
cium,"  or  Cilician  cloth,  and  was  used  for  tents,  &c.  Paul, 
a  Cilician,  made  such  tents  (Acts  18. 3).    moon— A,  B,  C, 
and  oldest  versions  read,  "the  whole  moon;"  the  full 
moon ;  not  merely  the  crescent  moon,    as  blood— (Joel  2. 
SI.)    13.  stars  .  .  .  fell  ...  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  .  .  . 
figs— {Isaiah  34.  4;  Nahum  3.  12.)    The  Church   shall  be 
then  ripe  for  glorification,  the  Antlchristian  world  for 
destruction,  which  shall  be  accompanied  with  mighty 
phenomena  In  nature.  As  to  the  stars  falling  to  the  earth. 
Scripture  describes  natural  phenomena  as  they  would 
appear  to  the  spectator,  not  In  the  language  of  scientific 
accuracy  ;  and  yet,  whilst  thus  adapting  itself  to  ordinary 
men,  it  drops  hints  which  show  that  it  anticipates  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science.  14.  departed — Greek,  "v>a» 
separated  from  "  its  place;  "  was  made  to  depart."    Not  as 
Alford,  "parted  asunder;"  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll  which  had  been  open  is  rolled  up 
and  laid  aside.    There  is  no  "  asunder  one  from  another  " 
here  In  the  Greek,  as  in  Acts  15.  39,  which  Alford  copies. 
mountain  .  .  .  moved  out  of  .  .  .  places — (Psalm  121.  1, 
Margin;  Jeremiah  3.  23;  4.  24;  Nahum  1.  5.)  This  total  dis- 
ruption shall  be  the  precursor  of  the  new  earth,  just  as 
the  pre-Adamic  convulsions  prepared  it  for  its  present 
occupants.    15.  kings  .  .  .  hid  themselves — Where  was 
now  the  spirit  of  those  whom  the  world  had  so  greatly 
feared?       [Bengel]     great   men — statesmen  and   high 
dvll  officers,    rich  men  .  .  .  chief  captains — The  three 
oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  transpose  thus,  "chief  captains  .  .  . 
rtoh  men."  mighty— The  three  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,C,  read, 
"  strong  "  physically  (Psalm  33. 16).    In— lit.,  into  ;  ran  into. 
Bo  avi  to  hide  themselves  In.    dens — "  caves."    16.  from  the 
toce- ( Psalm  34. 16.)    On  tie  whole  verse,  cf.  Hosea  10.  8; 
Luke  23.80.    17.  lAt. ,  "the  day,  the  great  (day),"  which 
can  only  mean  the  last  great  day.    After  the  Lord  has  ex- 
hausted all  His  ordinary  judgments,  the  sword,  famine, 
pestilence,  and  wild  beasts,  and  still  sinners  are  impeni- 
tent, the  great  day  of  the  Lord  itself  shall  come.  Matthew 
24.  plainly  forms  a  perfect  parallelism  to  the  six  seals,  not 
only  >n  the  events,  but  also  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
ence :  r-  3,  the  first  seal ;  v.  6,  the  second  seal ;  v.  7,  the  third 
Real ;  v.  7,  end,  the  fourth  seal ;  v.  9,  the  fifth  seal,  the  per- 
secutions and  abounding  iniquity  under  which,  as  well  as 
consequent  Judgments  accompanied  with  gospel-preach- 
ing to  all  nations  as  a  witness,  are  particularly  detailed, 
».  9-2.S;  v.  29,  the  sixth  seal,    to  stand— to  stand  justified, 
and  not  condemned  before  the  Judge.  Thus  the  sixth  seal 
brings  us  to  the  verge  of  the  Lord's  coming.  The  ungodly 
"  tribes  of  the  earth  "  tremble  at  the  signs  of  His  imme- 
diate approach.    But  before  he  actually  inflicts  the  blow 
a  oersoD.     the  elect"  must  be  "gathered  "  out. 
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Ver.  1-17.     Sealing  of  the  Elect  or  Israel.     Tbji 
Countless  Multitude  of  the    Gentile  Elect,     l. 
And— So  B  and  Syriac.    But  A,  C,  Vulgate,  and  Coptte 
omit  "and."    after   these  things— A,  B,  C,  and   Coptic, 
read,  "after  this."    The  two  visions  In  this  chapter  come 
in  as  an  episode  after  the   sixth  seal,  and    before   the 
seventh  seal.    It  Is  clear  that,  though  "Israel"  may  else- 
where designate  the  spiritual  Israel,  "  the  elect  (Cnurch; 
on  earth"  [Alford],  here,  where  the  names  of  the  tribe* 
one  by  one  are  specified,  these  names  cannot  have  any 
but  the  literal  meaning.    The  second  advent  will  be  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  when  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  J  ewe 
shall  at  last  say,  "  Blessed  Is  He  that  cometh  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord."    The  per'od  of  the  Lord's  absence  has  been 
a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.    As  then 
Revelation  is  the  Book  of  the  Second  Advent  [De  Burgh], 
naturally  mention  of  Ood's  restored  favour  to  Israel  occurs 
among  the  events  that  usher  In  Christ's  advent,    earth 
.  .  .  sea  .  .  .  tree — The  Judgments  to  descend  on  these  are 
in  answer  to  the  martyrs'  prayer  under  the  fifth  seal.    Gt 
the  same  Judgments  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  the  sealed 
being  exempt  (ch.  9.  4).  on  any  tree—  Greek,  "against  any 
tree"  (Greek,  epi  ti  dendron :  buC  "  on  the  earth,"  Greek,  epi 
tees  gees).     2.  from  the  e«.st— Greek,  "...  the  rising  of 
the  sun."    The  quarter  from  which  God's  glory  often  est 
manifests  itself.    3.  Hurt  not^-by  letting  loose  the  de- 
structive winds,     till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of 
our  God  —  Parallel   to  Matthew  24.31,  "His  angels  .  .  . 
shall  gather  together  His  elect  from  the  four  winds." 
God's  love  is  such,  that  He  cannot  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  judgment,  till  His  people  are  secured  from  hurt  (Gene- 
sis 19.  22).    Israel,  at  the  eve  of  the  Lord's  coming,  shall  be 
found  re-embodied  as  a  nation;  for  its  tribes  are  distinctly 
specified  (Joseph,  however,  being  substituted  for  Dan 
whether  because  Antichrist  is  to  come  from  Dan,  or  be 
cause  Dan  is  to  be  Antichrist's  especial  tool  [Aretha/ 
tenth  century],  cf.  Genesis  49.  17;  Jeremiah  8.  16;  Amos  I 
14 ;  just  as  there  was  a  Judas  among  the  Twelve).    Out « / 
these  tribes  a  believing  remnant  will   be  preserved  frou 
the  Judgments  which  shall  destroy  all  the  Antichristian 
confederacy  (ch.  6.  12-17),  and  shall  be  transfigured  with  Ou 
elect  Church  of  all  nations,  viz.,  144,000  (or  whatever  numbew 
is  meant  by  this  symbolical  number),  who  shall  faithfully 
resist  the  seductions  of  Antichrist,  whilst  the  rest  of  th» 
nation,  restored  to  Palestine  in  unbelief,  are  his  dupee^ 
and  at  last  his  victims.    Previously  to  the  Lord's  Judg 
ments  on  Antichrist  a-nd  his  hosts,  these  latter  shall  de 
stroy  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  one-third  escaping,  and,  bj 
the  Spirit's  operation  through  affliction,  turi_lng  to  tb« 
Lord,  which  remnant  shall  form  the  nucleus  on  earth  of 
the  Israelite  nation  that  is  from  this  time  to  stand  at  tna 
head  of  the  millennial  nations  of  the  world.    Israel's  spir. 
itual  resurrection  shall  be  "as  life  from  the  deaa"  to  au 
the  nations.    As  now  a  regeneration  goes  on  here  and 
there  of  Individuals,  so  there  shall  then  be  a  regeneration 
of   nations    universally,   and    this    in   connection   with 
Christ's  coming.    Matthew  24.34,  "this  generation  (the 
Jewish  nation)  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  ful- 
filled," which  Implies  that  Israel  can  no  more  pass  awag 
before  Christ's  advent,  than  Christ's  own  words  can  pas* 
away  (the  same  Greek),  Matthew  24.  35.    So  exactly  Zecha- 
riah  IS.  8,  9 ;   14.  2-4, 9-21 ;   cf.  12.  2-14 ;   13.  1,  2.    So  also  Eze- 
kiel  8.  17, 18;   9,  1-7,  especially  v.  *.     Cf.  also  Ezeklel  10.  2 
with  ch.  8.  5,  where  the  final  judgments  actually  fall  on  th< 
earth,  with  the  same  accompaniment,  the  fire  of  the  altai 
cast  into  the  eartlx   including  the  fire  scattered  over  the  city 
So  again,  ch.  14. 1,  the  same  144,000  appear  on  Zion  with  t.b* 
Father's  name  in  their  forehead,  at  the  close  of  the  sec 
tion,  chs.  12.,  13.,  14.,  concerning  the  Church  and   her  foes 
Not  that  the  saints  are  exempt  from  trial :  t\  14  prove- 
the  contrary;  but  their  trials  are  distinct  from  the  dr 
stroying  Judgments  that  fall  on   the  world ;   from   thesi- 
they  are  exempted,  as  Israel  was   from  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  especially  from  the  last,  the  Israelite  doors  havlng 
the  protecting  seal  of  the  blood-mark,    forehead*— \~d< 
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most  conspicuous  and  noblest  part  of  man's  body ;  where- 
on the  helmet,  "the  hope  of  salvation,"  Is  worn.  4.  Twelve 
Is  the  number  of  the  tribes,  and  appropriate  to  the  Church  : 
3  ny  4:  3,  tl»e  Divine  number,  multiplied  by  4,  the  number 
for  world-wide  extension.  12  by  12  implies/i2t<j/  and  complete- 
ness, which  Is  tajien  a  thousand-fold  in  144,000.  A  thousand 
Implies  the  world  perfectly  pervaded  by  the  Divine;  for  it 
is  ten,  the  world  number,  raised  to  the  power  of  three,  the 
number  of  God.  of  all  the  tribes — lit.,  "out  of  every 
tribe;"  not  144,000  of  each  tribe,  but  the  aggregate  of  the 
12,000  from  every  tribe,  children — Greek,  " sons  of  Israel." 
Ch.  3.  12;  21.  12,  are  no  objection,  as  Alford  thinks,  to 
the  literal  Israel  being  meant;  for,  in  consummated 
glory,  still  the  Church  will  be  that  "  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  (Twelve)  apostles  (Israelites),  Jesus  Christ  (an 
Israelite;  being  the  chief  corner-stone."  Gentile  believers 
shall  have  the  name  of  Jerusalem  written  on  them,  in  that  they 
snail  share  the  citizenship  antityplcal  to  that  of  the  lit- 
eral Jerusalem.  5-8.  Judah  (meaning  praise)  stands  first, 
as  Jesus'  tribe.  Benjamin,  the  youngest,  is  last;  and 
with  him  is  associated  second  last,  Joseph.  Reuben,  as 
originally  first-born,  comes  next  after  Judah,  to  whom  it 
gave  place,  having  by  sin  lost  its  primogeniture-right. 
Besides  the  reason  given  above,  another  akin  for  the 
omission  of  Dan,  is,  its  having  been  the  first  to  lapse  into 
Idolatry  (Judges  18.);  for  which  same  reason  the  name 
Ephraim,  also  (cf.  Judges  17. ;  Hosea  4. 17),  is  omitted,  aud 
Joseph  substituted.  Also,  it  bad  been  now  for  long 
almost  extinct.  Long  before,  the  Hebrews  say  [Gkotius], 
It  was  reduced  to  the  one  family  of  Hussim,  which  per- 
Jshed  subsequently  in  the  wars  before  Ezra's  time.  Hence 
it  is  omitted  1  Chronicles  4.-8.  Dan's  small  numbers  are 
joined  here  to  Naphtali's,  whose  brother  he  was  by  the 
same  mother.  [Bengel.]  The  twelve  times  twelve  thou- 
sand sealed  ones  of  Israel  are  the  nucleus  of  transfigured 
humanity  [Auberlen],  to  which  the  elect  Geutiles  are 
joined,  "a  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,"  v.  9 
(i.  e.,  the  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  indiscriminately,  in 
which  the  Gentiles  are  the  predominant  element,  Luke 
21.  24.  The  word  "  tribes,"  Greek,  implies  that  believing 
Israelites  are  in  this  countless  multitude).  Both  are  in 
heaven,  yet  ruling  over  the  earth,  as  ministers  of  bless- 
ing to  its  inhabitants ;  whilst  upon  earth  the  world  of 
nations  is  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  twelve 
apostles  stand  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  The  upper  and  the 
lower  congregation,  though  distinct,  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated. 9.  no  man — Greek,  "  no  one."  of  all  nations — 
Greek,  "out  of  every  nation."  The  human  race  is  one 
nation  by  origin,  but  afterwards  separated  itself  into 
tribes,  peoples,  and  tongues ;  hence,  the  one  singular  stands 
first,  followed  by  the  three  plurals,  kindreds— Greek, 
"tribes."  people—  Greek,  "peoples."  The  "first-fruits 
unto  the  Lamb,"  the  1*4,000  (ch.  14.  1-4)  of  Israel,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious  harvest  of  all  nations,  an  election  out 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  144,000  are  an  election  out  of  Israel 
iJVote,  v.  3).  white  robes— {Note,  ch.  6. 11 ;  also  eh.  3.  5,  18; 
4.4).  palms  In  .  .  .  hands — the  antitype  to  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem  amidst  the  palm-bearing  multitude. 
This  shall  be  just  when  He  is  about  to  come  visibly  and 
take  possession  of  His  kingdom.  The  palm  branch  is  the 
symbol  of  joy  and  triumph.  It  was  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
when  they  kept  feast  to  God  in  thanksgiving  for  the  in- 
gathered  fruits.  The  antitype  shall  be  the  completed 
gathering  in  of  the  harvest  of  the  elect  redeemed  here 
described.  Cf.  Zechariah  14.  16,  whence  it  appears  Inat 
the  earthly  feast  of  tabernacles  will  be  renewed,  in  com- 
memoration of  Israel's  preservation  in  her  long  wilder- 
ness-like sojourn  among  the  nations  from  which  she 
shall  now  be  delivered,  just  as  the  original  typical  feast 
was  to  commemorate  her  dwelling  for  forty  years  in 
booths  or  tabernacles  in  the  literal  wilderness.  10.  cried 
—Greek,  "cry,"  In  the  three  oldest  MSS.,  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate, 
Jyriae,  and  Coptic.  It  is  their  continuing,  ceaseless  em- 
ployment. Salvation  —  lit.,  "the  salvation;"  all  the 
praise  of  our  salvation  be  ascribed  to  our  God.  At  the 
Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  type,  similarly  salvation 
ta  the  cry  of  the  palm-btaring  multitudes.  Hosanna 
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means  save  us  now;  taken  from  Psalm  11F.2S,  in  wniu^ 
Psalm  (14, 15, 22, 26)  the  same  connection  occut  s  between  sal- 
vation, the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous,  and  the  Jews'  cry 
to  be  repeated  by  the  whole  nation  at  Christ's  comlDg, 
"Blessed  be  Hethatcometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  11. 
The  angels,  as  in  ch.  5. 11,  In  their  turn  take  up  the  anthem 
of  praise.    There  it  was  "many  angels,"  here  It  is  "all  tne 
angels."    stood— "were standing."  [Ai.ford.]    13.  Greek, 
"The  blessing,  the  glory,  the  wisdom,  the  thanksgiving,  tht 
honour,  the  power,  the  might  [thedoxology  is  sevenfold.  Im- 
plying its  totality  and  completeness],  unto  the  aget  of  th* 
ages."    13.  answered- viz.,  to  my  thoughts;  spoke,  ask 
lng  the  question  which  might  have  been  expected  to  arise 
in  John's  mind  from  what  has  gone  before.    One  of  the 
twenty-four  elders,  representing  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  ministry,  appropriately  acts  as  Interpreter  of  thif 
vision  of  the  glorified  Church.    What,  Ac— Greek  order 
"These  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes,  who  are  they?' 
14.  Sir—  Greek,  "  Lord."    B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic  ver 
sions,  and  Cyprian  read,  "My  Lord."    A  omits  "  My,"  as 
English  Version,    thou  knowest— Taken  from  Ezekiel  37 
3.    Comparatively  ignorant  ourselves  of  Divine  things,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  look  upward  for  divinely-communicated 
knowledge,    came— rather  as  Greek,  "come;"  implying 
that  they  are  just  come,    great  tribulation — Greek,  "  the 
great  tribulation  ;"  "  the  tribulation,  the  great  one,"  viz,, 
the  tribulation  to  which  the  martyrs  were  exposed  under 
the  fifth  seal,  the  same  which  Christ  foretells  as  about  to 
precede  His  coming  (Matthew  24.  21,  great  tribulation),  and 
followed  by  the  same  signs  as  the  sixth  seal  (Matthew  24. 
29,  30),  cf.  Daniel  12.1;  including  aiso  retrospectively  all 
the  tribulation  which  the  saints  of  all  ages  have  had  to  pass 
through.    Thus  this  seventh  chapter  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  vision  of  the  six  seals,  ch.  6.,  to  fill  up  the  outline 
there  given  in  that  part  of  it  which  affects  the  faithful  of 
that  day.    There,  however,  their  number  was  waiting  to 
be  completed,  but  here  it  is  completed,  and  they  are  seen 
taken  out  of  the  earth  before  the  judgments  on  the  Anti- 
christian  apostasy ;  with  their  Lord,  they,  and  all  His 
faithful  witnesses  and  disciples  of  past  ages,  wait  for  HU 
coming  and  their  coming  to  be  glorified  and  reign  togethei 
with  Him.    Meanwhile,  in  contrast  with  their  previous 
sufferings,  they  are  exempt  from  the  hunger,  thirst,  and 
scorching  heats  of  their  life  on  earth  (v.  10),  and  are  fed 
and  refreshed  by  the  Lamb  of  God  Himself  (v.  17;  ch.  14. 
1-4,  13);  an  earnest  of  their  future  perfect  blessedness  in 
both  body  and  soul  united  (ch.  21.  4-6;  22.  1-5).     washed 
.  .  .  robes  .  .  .  white  In  the  blood  of  .  .  .  Lamb — (Ch.  1. 
5;  Isaiah  1.  18;  Hebrews  9. 14;  1  John  1.  7;  cf.  Isaiah  61.  10; 
Zechariah  3.  3-5.)  Faith  applies  to  the  heart  the  purifying 
blood;  once  for  ali  for  justification,  continually  through- 
out the  life  for  sanctification.     15.  Therefore — Because 
they  are  so  washed  white;  for  without  it  they  could  neve' 
have  entered  God's  holy  heaven;  ch.  22.  14,  "  Blessed  art 
those  who  wash  their  robes  (the  oldest  MSS.  reading),  thai 
they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in 
through  the  gates  into  the  city,"  15;  21.  27;  Ephesians  5 
26,  27.     before—  Greek,   "in   the  presence  of."    Matthew 
5.  8;   1  Corinthians  13.  12,  "face  to  face."      throne  .  .  , 
temple — These  are  connected  because  we  can  approach 
the    heavenly  King   only  through    priestly   mediation: 
therefore,  Christ  is  at  once  King  and  Priest  on  His  throne 
day  and  night — i.  e.,  perpetually ;  as  those  approved  of 
as  priests  by  the  Sanhedrim  were  clothed  in  white,  and 
kept  by  turns  a  perpetual  watch  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem; cf.  as  to  the  cingers,  1  Chronicles  9.  33,  "day  ant? 
night:"  Psalm  134. 1.    Strictly  "there  is  no  night"  in  tht 
heavenly  sanctuary  (ch.  22.  5)     In  his  temple — in  what  if 
the  heavenly  analogue  to  His  temple  on  earth,  for  strictly 
there  is  "no  temple  therein"  (ch.  21    22),  "  God  aud  tb< 
Lamb  are  the  temple"  filling  the  wh  >le,  so  that  there  if 
no  distinction  of  sacred  and  secular  p. aces;  the  city  is  th< 
temple,  and  the  temple  the  city.     Cf.  ch.  4.8,  "  the  foul 
living  creatures  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,' 
<tc.    shall  dwell  among  them — rather  (Greek  scenosei  ep 
autous),  "shall  he  the  tabernacle  over  them"  (cf.  ch.  21.  3, 
Leviticus  26. 11;  especially  Isaiah  4.5,6;  8. 14;  25.4  ;  Ezekie! 
37.  27).     His  dwelling  among  them  is  to  he  understood  «wi  « 
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secondary  truth,  besides  what  Is  expressed,  viz..  His  being 
their  covert.  When  once  He  tabernacled  among  vji  as  f/te 
Word  matte  flesh.  Ho  was  in  great  lowliness;  then  He  shall 
be  in  great  glory.  16.  (Isaiah  49.  10.)  hunger  no  more — 
as  they  did  here,  thirst  any  more — (John  4.  13.)  the  iun 
—iit«rally.  scorching  in  the  East.    Also,  symbolically,  the 

ur  ^f  persecution,  neither  .  .  .  light—  Oreek,  "by  no 
means  at  all  .  .  .  light"  (fall),  <&c.  heat— as  the  sirocco. 
SI  In  the  midst  of  the  throne — i.  «.,  in  the  middle  point 
la>  front  of  the  throne  (ch.  5.  6).  feed—  Qreek,  "tend  as  a 
shepherd."  living  fountains  of  water — A,  B,  Vulgate, 
and  Cypbian  read,  (eternal)  "life's  fountains  ol"  waters." 

Living''  Is  not  supported  by  the  old  authorities. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

.  1-13.  Seventh  Seal.  Pbeparation  foe  the 
(iti  (..<  Trumpets.  The  First  Four  and  the  conse- 
quent Plagues.  1.  was—  Greek,  "came  to  pass;"  "be- 
gan to  be."    silence  in  heaven  about  .  .  .  half  ait  hour 

—The  last  seal  having  been  broken  open,  the  book  of 
God's  eternal  plan  of  redemption  is  opened  for  the  Lamb 
to  read  to  the  blessed  ones  In  heaven.  The  half  hour's 
silence  contrasts  with  the  previous  jubilant  songs  of  the 
great  multitude,  taken  up  by  the  angels  (ch.  7.  9-11).  It  is 
the  solemn  Introduction  to  the  employments  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  people  of  God, 
commencing  with  the  Lamb's  reading  the  book  heretofore 
sealed  up,  and  which  we  cannot  know  till  then.  In  ch. 
.0.  4,  similarly  at  the  eve  of  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  when  the  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices, 
John  is  forbidden  to  write  them.  The  seventh  trumpet 
(ch.  11.  15-19)  winds  up  God's  vast  plan  of  providence  and 
grace  in  redemption.  Just  as  the  seventh  seal  brings  it  to 
the  same  consummation.  So  also  the  seventh  vial,  ch.  16. 
17.  Not  that  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  and  the 
seven  vials,  though  parallel,  are  repetitions.  They  each 
trace  the  course  of  Divine  action  up  to  the  grand  consum- 
mation in  which  they  all  meet,  under  a  different  aspect. 
Thunders,  lightnings,  an  earthquake,  and  voices,  close  the 
seven  thunders  and  the  seven  seals  alike  (cf.  ch.  8.  6,  with 
0*3.  11  19).  Cf.  at  the  seventh  vial,  the  voices,  thunders, 
lightnings.and  earthquake, ch.  16. 18.  The  half-hour  silence 
ts  the  brief  pause  given  to  John  between  the  preceding 
'vision  and  the  following  one,  implying,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  solemn  Introduction  to  the  eternal  sabbatism  which  Is 
to  follow  the  seventh  seal ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  silence 
which  continued  during  the  incense-accompanied  prayers 
which  usher  In  the  first  of  the  seven  trumpets  (ch.  8. 
B-5).  In  the  Jewish  temple,  musical  instruments  and 
singing  resounded  during  the  whole  time  of  the  offering 
of  the  sacrifices,  which  formed  the  first  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. But  at  the  offering  of  incense,  solemn  silence  was 
kept  (Psalm  62.  1,  "My  soul  waiteth  upon  God,"  Margin, 
"is  silent;"  65.  1,  Margin),  the  people  praying  secretly  all 
the  time.  The  half-hour  stillness  implies,  too,  the  earnest 
adoring  expectation  with  which  the  blessed  spirits  and 
the  angels  await  the  succeeding  unfolding  of  God's  Judg- 
ments. A  short  space  is  Implied ;  for  even  an  hour  is  so 
used  (ch.  17.  12 ;  18.  10,  19).  it.  the  seven  angels— Cf.  the 
apocryphal  Toblt,  12.  15,  "I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven 
holy  angels  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and 
which  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One." 
Cf.  Luke  1.  19,  "I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence 
of  Ood."  stood — Oreek,  "stand."  seven  trumpets — These 
come  in  during  the  time  whilst  the  martyrs  rest  until  their 
fellow-servants  also,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should 
*>e  fulfilled  ;  for  It  is  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  on  whom  the 
lodgments  fall,  on  wnom  also  the  martyrs  prayod  that 
they  should  fall  (ch.  6.  10).  All  the  ungodly,  and  not 
nrerely  some  one  portion  of  them,  are  meant,  all  the  op- 
ponents and  obstacles  In  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
Mid  His  saints,  as  Is  proved  by  ch.  11.  15,  18,  end,  at  the 
ilaeu  of  the  seven  trumpets.  The  Revelation  becomes 
more  special  only  as  it  advances  farther  (ch.  13.;  16.  10* 
!7. ;  181.  By  the  seven  trumpets  the  world-kingdoms  are 
ever-turned  to  make  way  for  Christ's  universal  kingdom, 
the  Brit  four  are  connected  togetner:  and  the  last  three. 
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which   alone  have    Woe,  woe,  woe  (v.  7-13).     3.   anathsi 
angel— not  Christ,  as  many  think;  for  He,  in  Revelation 
is  always  designated  by  one  of  His  proper  titles;  though 
doubtless,  He  Is  the  only  true  High  Priest,  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  standing  before  the  golden  altar  of  lncens* 
and  there,  as  Mediator,  offering  up  His  people's  prayers 
rendered  acceptable  before  God   through  the  incense  of 
His  merit.    Here  the  angel  acts  merely  as  a  ministering 
spirit,  J  ust  as  the  twenty-four  elders  have  vials  full  of  odours, 
or  Incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  which  they 
present  before  the  Lamb.    How  precisely  their  ministry 
in    perfuming  the  prayers   of   the  saints    and  offering 
them  on  the  altar  of  Incense,  is  exercised,  we  know  not, 
but  we  do  know  they  are  not  to  be  prayed  to.    If  we  send 
an  offering  of  tribute  to  the  king,  the  king's  messenger  1» 
not  allowed  to  appropriate  what  Is  due  to  the  king  alone 
there  was  given  unto  him— The  angel  does  not  provide 
the  incense;  it  Is  given  to  him  by  Christ,  whose  meritori- 
ous obedience  and  death  are  the  incense,  rendering  the 
saints'  prayers  well  pleasing  to  God.    It  Is  not  the  saints 
who  give  the  angel  the  Incense ;  nor  are  their  prayers  iden- 
tified with  the  incense;  nor  do  they  offer  their  prayers  to 
him.    Christ  alone  is  the  Mediator  through  whom,  and 
to  whom,   prayer    is  to  be  offered,     offer   It  with  the 
prayers— rather  as  Oreek,  "give  It  to  the  prayers,"  so  ren- 
dering them  efficacious  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  God. 
Christ's  merits  alone  can  thus  incense  our  prayers,  though 
the  angello  ministry  be  employed  to  attach  this  Incense 
to  the  prayers.     The  saints'  praying  on  earth,  and  the 
angel's  incensing  In  heaven,  are  simultaneous,    all  saints 
—The  prayers  both  of  the  saints  in  the  heavenly  rest,  and 
of  those  militant  on  earth.    The  martyrs'  cry  Is  the  fore- 
most, and  brings  down  the  ensuing  Judgments,    golden 
altar— Aatitype  to  the  earthly.    4.  the  smoke  .  .  .  which 
came  'with  the  prayers  .  .  .  ascended  up — rather,  "  the 
smoke  of  the  Incense  fob  (or  given  to:   'given'  being 
understood  from  v.  8)  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ascended 
up,  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  in  the  presence  of  God."    The 
angel  merely  burns  the  incense  given  him  by  Christ  the 
High  Priest,  so  that  Its  smoke  blends  with  the  ascending 
prayers  of  the  saints.    The  saints  themselves  are  priests; 
and  the  angels  In  this  priestly  ministration  are  but  their 
fellow- servants  (ch.  19.  10).     5.  cast  It  Into  the  earth — i.  «., 
unto  the  earth :   the  hot  coals  off  the  altar  cast  on  the 
earth,  symbolize  God's  fiery  judgments  about  to  descend 
on  the  Church's  foes  in  answer  to  the  saints'  Incense-per- 
fumed prayers  which  have  Just  ascended  before  God,  and 
those  of  the  martyrs.    How  marvellous  the  power  of  the 
saints'   prayers!     there   were  — "there   took    place,"  or 
"ensued."    voices  .  .  .  thnnderings,   etc.— B    places  the 
"voices"  after  "  thunderings."    A  places  It  after  "light- 
nings."   6.  sound— blow  the  trumpets.    7.  The  common 
feature  of  the  first  four  trumpets  is,  the  Judgments  under 
them  affect  natural  objects,  the  accessories  of  life,  the  earth, 
trees,  grass,  the  sea,  rivers,  fountains,  the  light  of  the  sua, 
moon  and  stars.    The  last  three,  the  woe-trumpets  (v.  13), 
affect  men's  life  with  pain,  death,  and  hell.    The  language 
is  evidently  drawn  from  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  five  or  siix 
out  of  the  ten  exactly  corresponding:    the  hail,  the  Jir* 
(Exodus  9.  24),  the  wateb  turned  to  blood  (Exodus  7.  19),  the 
darkness  (Exodus  10.  21),  the  iocusts  (Exodus  10.  12),  ami  per- 
haps the  death  (ch.  9.  18).     Judicial  retribution  in    kind 
characterizes  the  Inflictions  of  the  first  four,  those  ele- 
ments which  had  been  abused  punishing  their  abusers. 
mingled  with— A,  B,  and   Vulgate,  read,    Greek,  .  .  .  is 
blood."    So  In  the  case  of  the  second  and  third  vials  (ch. 
16.  3,  4).    upon  the  earth—  Greek,  "  unto  the  earth."     A,  B, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  add,  "  And  the  thtrd  of  the  earth  was 
burnt  up."    So  under  the  third  trumpet,  the  third  of  the 
rivers  is  affected  :  also,  under  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  thtrd 
part  of  men  are  killed.    In  Zecharlah  13.  8,  9  this  tripart- 
ite division  appears,  but  the   proportions   reversed,  two 
parts  killed,  only  a  third  preserved.    Here,  vice  ve  az,  two- 
thirds  escape,  one-third  Is  smitten.    The  Ore  whs  the  pre- 
dominant element,    all  green  grass — no  longer  a  third 
but  all  Is  burnt  up.    8.  as  it  were— not  literally  a  mens 
tain:   a  mountain-like  burning  mass.     There  is  a  plah 
allusion  'o  Jeremiah  51.  25 ;  Amos  7.  4.     third  part  of  tL» 
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ten  ivMJiinc  blood— In  the  par&'lel  second  vial,  the  whole 
sea.  (not.  merely  a  third)  become*  blood,  The  overthrow  of 
Jericho,  the  type  of  the  Antlchrlstlan  Babylon,  after 
which  Irrael,  under  Joshua  (the  same  name  as  Jesus),  vic- 
torious// loot  possession  of  Canaan,  the  type  of  Christ's 
and  H's  people's  kingdom,  is  perhaps  alluded  to  In  the 
8ZVEN  trumpets,  which  end  in  the  overthrow  of  all  Christ's 
foes,  and  the  setting  np  of  His  kingdom.  On  X\\e  seventh 
day,  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the  seven  priests  blew  the 
seven  rams'  horn  trumpets,  the  people  shouted,  and  the 
walls  fell  flat:  and  then  ensued  the  6£ood-shedding  of  the 
foe.  A.  mountMn-ltke  fiery  mass  would  not  naturally 
change  water  into  blood  ;  nor  would  the  third  part  of  ships 
be  thereby  destroyed.  The  symbolical  interpreters  take 
the  ships  here  to  be  churches.  For  the  Greek  here  for  ships 
Is  not  the  common  one,  but  that  used  In  the  Gospels  of  the 
apostolic  vessel  in  which  Christ  taught:  and  the  first 
jhurcb.es  were  in  the  shape  of  an  Inverted  ship:  and  the 
Greek  for  destroyed  is  also  used  of  heretical  corrupting s 
(1  Timothy  6.  5).  10.  •  lamp— a  torch.  11.  The  symbol- 
izers  interpret  the  star  fallen  from  heaven  as  a  chief  min- 
ister (Aeitjs,  aocording  to  Bdlu.vger,  Bengel,  Ac.  ;  or 
some  future  false  teacher,  If,  as  is  more  likely,  the  event  be 
still  future)  falling  from  his  high  place  In  the  Church,  and 
instead  of  shining  with  heavenly  light  a.s  a  star,  becoming 
a  torch  lit  with  earthly  fire  and  smouldering  with  smoke. 
And  wormwood,  though  medicinal  in  some  cases,  If  used 
as  ordinary  water  would  not  only  be  disagreeable  to 
the  taste,  but  also  fatal  to  life:  so  "heretical  worm- 
wood changes  the  sweet  Siloas  of  Scripture  into 
jeadly  Marahs."  [Wordsworth.]  Contrast  the  con- 
verse change  of  bitter  Marah  water  Into  sweet.  Exodus 
15,  23,  Ac.  Alford  gives  as  an  illustration  In  a  physical 
point  of  view,  the  conversion  of  water  Into  fire-water  or 
ardent  spirits,  which  may  yet  go  on  to  destroy  even  as 
many  as  a  third  of  the  ungodly  in  the  latter  days.  Vi. 
third  part— Not  a  total  obscuration  as  in  the  sixth  seal 
(ch.  6.  12,  18).  This  partial  obscuration,  therefore,  comes 
between  the  prayers  of  the  martyrs  under  the  fifth  seal, 
and  the  last  overwhelming  Judgments  on  the  ungodly 
under  the  sixth  seal,  at  the  eve  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
ulght  likewise — withdrew  a  third  part  of  the  light  which 
the  bright  Eastern  moon  and  stars  ordinarily  afford.  13. 
an  angel — A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  read  for 
"angel,"  which  Is  supported  by  none  of  the  oldest  MSS., 
"an  eagle:"  the  symbol  of  judgment  descending  fatally 
from  on  high;  the  king  of  birds  pouncing  on  the  prey. 
Cf.  this  fourth  trumpet  and  the  Hying  eagle  with  the  fourth 
seal  introduced  by  the  fourth  living  creature,  "like  a 
flying  eagle,"  ch.  4.  7;  6.7,8:  the  aspect  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented by  the  fourth  Evangelist.  John  is  compared  In  the 
cherubim  (according  to  the  primitive  interpretation)  to  a 
Hying  eagle:  Christ's  Divine  majesty  in  this  similitude  Is 
wet  forth  In  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  His  judicial  vis- 
itations In  the  Revelation  of  John.  Contrast  "another 
angel,"  or  messenger,  with  "the  everlasting  Gospel,"  ch. 
M.  d.  through  the  mtrint  of  heaven —  Greek,  "  in  the 
mid-heaven,"  i.e..  In  the  part  of  the  sky  where  the  sun 
reaches  the  meridian:  In  such  a  position  as  that  the  eagle 
la  an  object  conspicuous  to  all.  the  Inhablten  of  the 
tMirth— the  ungodly,  the  "  men  of  the  world,"  whose  "  por- 
tion Is  in  this  life,"  upon  whom  the  martyrs  had  prayed 
that  their  blood  might  be  avenged  (oh.  6.  10).  Not  that 
they  sought  personal  revenge,  but  their  zeal  was  for  the 
honour  of  God  against  the  foes  of  God  and  His  Church. 
«•  other — Greek,  "  ttie  remaining  voices." 
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Ver.  1-21.  Thb  <Hrru  Tkumpkt:  The  Fallen  star 
Opens  the  Abyss  whence  Issue  Locusts.  The  Sixth 
Tbuxpbt.  Fo^r  angki-s  at  the  Euphrates  Loosed,  i. 
The  last  three  trumpets  of  the  seven  are  called,  from  ch, 
6.  18,  the  woe-trumpets,  fall— rather  a.s  Greek,  "fallen." 
When  John  saw  it.  It  was  not  in  the  act  of  falling,  but  had 
fallen  aires  Jy.  This  is  a  connecting  link  oj  this  filth 
trumpet  w!th  oh.  12.  8,  £,  12,  "  u»o*  to  Uie  inhabiters  of  lice 
martk,  for  the  ietxl  it  come  dvum,"  Ac.  Cf.  Isaiah  14.  12. 
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"How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  Lucifer,  Son  of  Usm 
Morning!"  the  bottomless  pit— Greek,  "the  pit  of  the 
abyss:"  the  orifice  of  the  hell  where  Satan  and  his  demom 
dwell.  3.  upon—  Greek,  "  unto,"  or  "  into."  as  the  scor- 
pion* of  the  earth— As  contrasted  with  the  "  locust*" 
which  come  up  from  hell,  and  are  not  "  of  the  earth."  hav« 
power — viz.,  to  sting.  4.  not  hurt  the  gross  .  .  .  nctthet 
.  .  .  green  thing  .  ,  .  neither  .  .  .  tree— the  fool  or 
which  they  ordinarily  prey.  Therefore  not  natural  and 
ordinary  locusts.  Their  natural  instinct  Is  supernatural; 
restrained  to  mark  the  Judgment  as  altogether  Divine. 
those  men  which — Greek,  "the  meu  whosoever."  In— 
Greek,  "upon  their  forehead."  Thus  this  fifth  trumpet  is 
proved  to  follow  the  sealing  In  ch.  7.,  under  the  sixth  seal. 
None  of  the  saints  are  hurt  by  these  locusts,  which  Is  no! 
true  of  the  saints  in  Mohammed's  attack,  who  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  meant  by  the  locusts;  for  many  true  be- 
lievers fell  In  the  Mohammedan  invasions  of  Christen- 
dom. 5.  they  .  .  .  they— The  subject  changes:  the  first 
"they"  is  the  locust*;  the  second  Is  the  unsealed.  flv« 
months — the  ordinary  time  In  the  year  during  which 
locusts  continue  their  ravages,  their  torment— the  tor- 
ment of  the  sufferers.  This  fifth  verse  and  v.  6  cannot 
refer  to  an  invading  army.  f*or  an  army  would  kill,  and 
not  merely  torment.  6.  shall  desire — Greek,  "eagerly  de- 
sire: "  set  their  mind  on.  shall  flee — So  B,  Vulgate,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Coptic,  read.  But  A,  X  read,  "  Flecth,"  viz.,  con- 
tinually. In  ch.  6.  16,  which  is  at  a  later  stage  of  God's 
Judgments,  the  ungodly  seek  annihilation,  not  from  the 
torment  of  their  suffering,  but  from  fear  of  the  face  of  the 
Lamb  before  whom  they  have  to  stand.  T.  prepare* 
unto  battle — Greek,  "made  ready  unto  war."  Cf.  note 
Joel  2.  4,  where  the  resemblance  of  locusts  to  horses  1* 
traced :  the  plates  of  a  horse  armed  for  battle  are  an 
Image  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  locust. 
crowns—  (Nahum  3.  17.)  Elliott  explains  this  of  the 
turbans  of  Mohammedans.  But  how  could  turbans  be  "like 
gold?"  Alford  understands  It  of  the  head  of  the  locust* 
actually  ending  In  a  crown-shaped  fillet  which  resembled 
gold  in  its  material,  as  the  faces  of  men-  TIju  "a»" 
s»::ms  to  imply  the  locusts  here  do  not  niea_»  wt7».  At  tb/ 
same  time  they  are  not  natural  locusts,  for  these  Jo  art 
sting  men(v.  5).  They  must  be  supernatural.  S.  hair  ot 
women — long  and  flowing.  An  Arabic  provei  b  compare* 
the  antlers  of  locusts  to  the  hair  of  girls.  Ewald  in  Al-  ' 
ford  understands  the  allusion  to  be  to  the  hair  on  th« 
legs  or  bodies  of  the  locusts :  cf.  "  rough  caterpillars," 
Jeremiah  51.  27.  as  the  teeth  of  lions— { Joel  1.  6,  as  to 
locusts.)  9.  as  it  'were  breastplates  of  iron— not  such  aa 
forms  the  thorax  of  the  natural  locust,  as  .  .  .  chariots 
(Joel  2.  5-7.)  battle—  Greek,  "war."  10.  tails  like  unto 
scorpions— like  unto  the  tails  of  scorpions,  and  there 
were  stings — There  is  no  oldest  MS.  for  this  reading.  A, 
B,  N,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  read,  "and  (they  have) stings:  and 
in  their  tails  (Is)  their  power  (lit,,  authority :  authorized 
power)  to  hurt,"  Ac.  11.  And — So  Syriac.  But  A,  B,  K, 
omit  "and."  hod—  Greek,  "have."  u  king  .  .  .  which  is 
the  angel— English  Version,  agreeing  with  A,  N,  reads  the 
(Greek) article  before  "angel,"  In  which  reading  we  must 
translate,  "They  have  as  king  over  them  the  angel,"  Ac. 
Satan  (cf.  v.  1).  Omitting  the  article  with  B,  we  must  trans- 
late, "They  have  as  king  an  angel,"  Ac. :  one  of  the  chiet 
demons  under  Satan  :  I  prefer  from  v.  1,  the  former,  bot- 
tomless pit — Greek,  "  aby;;s."  Abaddon — i.  e.,  perdi/.ion  or 
destruction  (Job  26.  6;  Proverbs  27.  20).  The  locusts  are 
supernatural  instruments  In  the  bands  of  Satan  to  tor* 
meat,  and  yet  not  kill,  the  ungodly,  under  this  fifth  trum- 
pet. Just  as  In  the  case  of  godly  Job,  Satan  was  allowed 
to  torment  with  elephantiasis,  but  not  to  touch  his  £«/«. 
In  v.  20,  these  two  woe-trumpets  are  expressly  called 
"  plagues."  Andreas  ok  Cssarka,  a.  i>.  6u0,  held,  in  hit 
Commentary  on  Itevelation,  that  the  locusts  mean  srC 
spirits  again  permitted  to  come  forth  on  earth  and  affiio- 
men  with  various  plagues,  l!i.  Greek,  "  U he  one  woe. 
hereafter—  Greek,  "alter  tiiese  things."  I  agiee  with  A.L 
ford,  lis  Burgh,  Ac,  thai  these  locusts  from  the  abyss  refss 
to  judgments  about  to  fall  on  the  ungodly  immediate!! 
before  Christ's  second  advent.    None  of  the  interpret* 
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tons  which  regard  them  as  past,  are  satisfactory.    Joel 
*-7;  2.  1-11,  Is  strictly  parallel,  and  expressly  refers  (2. 

,1)  to  TUB   DAY    OF  THE   L.OUD   QKRAT   AND    VKBY   TERRI- 

IU  ».  10  gives  the  portents  accompanying  the  day  of 
.be  Lord's  coming,  the  earth  quaking,  tlie  heavens  trembling, 
Xe  sun,  moon  and  stars,  withdrawing  their  shining:  ti.  18. 
a,  32,  also  point  to  the  Immediately  succeeding  deliver- 
-,noo  of  Jerusalem:  ct  also,  the  previous  last  conflict  In 
he  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  dwelling  of  God 
henceforth  In  Zion,  blessing  Judah.  De  Burgh  confines 
£ie  locust-Judgment  to  the  Israelite  land,  even  as  the 
«ealed  In  cL.  7.  are  Israelites:  not  that  there  are  not 
others  sealed  as  elect  In  the  earth;  but  that,  thejudgment 
being  confined  to  Palestine,  the  sealed  of  Israel  alone 
needed  to  be  expressly  excepted  from  the  visitation, 
therefore,  he  translates  throughout,  "thk  land"  (t.  e.,  of 
Jsrael  and  Judah),  Instead  of  "  the  earth."  I  incline  to 
igree  with  him.  13.  a  voice— lit.,  "one  voice."  from— 
'Jrcek,  "  out  oi."  the  four  horn*— A,  Vulgate  {Amiatinus 
US.),  Coptic,  and  Syriac,  omit  "four."  B  and  Cyprian 
support  It.  The/our  horns  together  gave  forth  thelrvoice, 
not  diverse,  but  one.  God's  revelation  (e.  g.,  the  Gospel), 
though  in  its  aspects  fourfold  (Jour  expressing  world-wide 
extens4on :  whence  four  Is  the  number  of  the  Evangelists), 
still  has  but  one  and  the  same  voice.  However,  from  the 
parallelism  of  this  sixth  trumpet  to  the  fifth  seal  (ch.  6.  9, 
10),  the  martyrs'  cry  for  the  avenging  of  their  blood  from 
the  altar  reaching  its  consummation  under  the  sixth  seal 
and  sixth  trumpet,  I  prefer  understanding  this  cry  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  altar  t<»  refer  to  the  saints'  prayerful 
cry  from  the  four  quartets  ?f  the  world,  incensed  by  the 
angel,  and  ascending  to  Gocl  av«a  Lie  golden  altar  of  In- 
cense, and.  bringing  down  In  ocw»*uence  fiery  judg- 
ments. X  omits  the  whole  clause,  '  one  from  the  four 
horns."  14.  In—  Greek  (epi  to  potamc),  9N  or  "at,  the 
great  river."  Euphrates— <Cf.  ch.  16.  iSJ  The  river 
whereat  Babylon,  the  ancient  foe  of  God's  peopie  was 
situated.  Again,  whether  from  the  literal  region  ot  t£.e 
Euphrates,  or  from  the  spiritual  Babylon  (the  apostate 
Church,  especially  Bomb),  four  angelic  ministers  of  God's 
judgments  shall  go  forth,  assembling  an  army  of  horse- 
seen  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  to  slay  a 
th-ird  of  men,  the  brunt  of  the  visitation  shall  be  on  Pal- 
sstlna.  15.  were — "which  had  been  prepared."  [Tbe- 
REia.Es  rightly.]  for  an  hour,  <fec— rather  as  Greek,  "for 
(i.  «.,  against)  tub  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year," 
vis..,  appointed  by  God.  The  Greek  article  (teen),  put  once 
only  before  all  the  periods,  implies  that  the  hour  in  the 
lay,  and  the  day  In  the  month,  and  the  month  In  the 
year,  and  the  year  Itself,  had  been  definitely  fixed  by 
God.  The  article  would  have  been  omitted  had  a  sum- 
total  of  periods  been  specified,  viz.,  391  years  and  one 
month  (the  period  from  A.  D.  1281,  when  the  Turks  first 
conquered  the  Christians,  to  1672,  their  last  conquest  of 
them,  since  which  last  date  their  empire  has  declined), 
slay— not  merely  to  "  hurt"  (v.  10),  as  in  the  fifth  trumpet 
third  part— (Note,  ch.  8.  7-12.)  of  men— viz.,  of  earthy 
men,  oh.  8. 13,  "lnhabiters  of  the  earth,"  as  distinguished 
from  God's  sealed  people  (of  which  the  sealed  of  Israel, 
eh.  7.,  form  the  nucleus).  16.  Cf.  with  these  200,000,000, 
Psalm  68. 17;  Daniel  7. 10.  The  hosts  here  are  evidently, 
from  their  numbers  and  their  appearance  (v.  17),  not 
merely  human  hosts,  but  probably  infernal,  though  con- 
strained to  work  out  God's  will  (cf.  v.  1,  2).  and  I  heard 
—A,  B,  K,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Cyprian,  omit 
"and."  IT.  thus— as  follows,  of  lire— the  fiery  colour  of 
the  breastplates  answering  to  the  fire  which  issued  out  of 
their  mouths,  of  Jacinth— lit.,  of  hyacinth  colour,  the  hya- 
•inth  of  the  ancients  answering  to  our  dark  blue  iris :  thus, 
their  dark,  dull-coloured  breastplates  correspond  to  the 
smoke  out  of  their  mouths,  brimstone— sulphur-coloured : 
answering  to  the  brimstone  or  sulphur  out  of  their  mouths. 
18.  By  these  three— A,  B,  C,  X,  read  (apo  fo  ''tipo), 
"From1"  Implying  the  direction  wheuce  the  slaughter 
s&bie ;  not  direct  instraaaenta.lty  as  "  by"  implies.  A,  B, 
C,  K,  also  add  "plagues"  after  "three."  English  Version 
reading,  which  omits  it,  Is  not  wei"  supported,  by  the 
ilT^—Oretk,    "icing  to  the  fire,"  lit,    -ut  of.    19.  tb*4r— A, 


B,  C,  K.  read,  "  the  power  of  the  horse*."  In  their  mesiU 
— whence  Issued  the  fire,  smoke,  ami  brimstone  (v.  17\ 
Many  interpreters  understand  the  horsemen  to  refer  ts 
the  myriads  of  Turkish  cavalry  arrayed  in  scarlet,  blue, 
and  yellow  (fire,  hyacinth,  and  brimstone),  the  lion-heads^ 
horses  denoting  their  Invincible  courage,  and  the  fire  and 
brimstone  awl  ot  their  mouths,  the  gunpowder  and  artil- 
lery introduced  into  Europe  about  this  time,  and  em 
ployed  by  the  Turks;  the  tails,  like  serpents,  having 
venomous  sting,  the  false  religiou  of  Mohammed  sup- 
planting Christianity,  or,  as  Elliott  thinks,  the  Turkisn 
pachas'  horse  tails,  worn  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  (1) 
All  this  Is  very  doubtful.  Considering  the  parallelism 
of  this  sixth  trumpet  to  the  sixth  seal,  the  likelihood  is 
that  events  are  intended  immediately  preceding  ths 
Lord's  coming.  "The  false  prophet,"  (as  Isaiah  9.  li 
proves),  or  second  beast,  having  the  horns  of  a  lamb,  but 
speaking  as  the  dragon,  who  supports  by  lying  miracles 
the  final  Antichrist,  seems  to  me  to  be  Intended.  Mo- 
hammed, doubtless,  Is  a  forerunner  of  him,  but  not  ths 
exhaustive  fulflller  of  the  prophecy  here:  Satan  will, 
probably,  towards  the  end,  bring  out  all  the  powers  of 
hell  for  the  last  conflict  (Note,  "devils,"  v.  20;  cf.  v.  1,  2, 17 
18).  with  them— with  the  serpent  heads  and  their  ven- 
omous fangs.  20.  the  rest  of  the  men — i. «.,  the  ungodly, 
yet— So  A,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic.  B,  N,  read,  "  did 
not  even  repent  of,"  viz.,  so  as  to  give  up  "the  works,"  Ac. 
Like  Pharaoh  hardening  his  heart  against  repentance 
notwithstanding  the  plagues,  of  their  hands— (Deuter 
onomy  31.  29.)  Especially  the  Idols  made  by  their  hand*. 
Cf.  ch.  13. 14, 15,  "  the  image  of  the  beast;"  ch.  19.  20.  that 
they  should  not— So  B  reads.  But  A,  C,  N,  read,  "... 
shall  not:"  Implying  a  prophecy  of  certainty  that  it  shall 
be  so.  devils — Greek,  "demons"  which  lurk  beneath  ths 
idols  which  Idolaters  worship,  sit.  sorceries — witchcrafts 
by  means  of  drugs  (so  the  Greek).  One  of  the  fruits  of  tha 
unrenewed  flesh:  the  sin  of  the  heathen:  about  to  be  re- 
peated by  apostate  Christians  in  the  last  days,  ch.  22. 15 
'sorcerers."  The  heathen  who  shall  have  rejected  ths 
proffered  Gospel  and  clung  to  their  fleshly  lusts,  and  apos- 
tate Christians  who  shall  have  relapsed  into  the  same, 
shall  share  the  same  terrible  Judgments.  The  worship  of 
Images  was  established  In  the  East  In  842  a.  d.  fornica- 
tion—singular:  whereas  the  other  sins  are  in  the  plural. 
Other  sins  are  perpetrated  at  Intervals:  those  lacking 
parity  of   heart  Indulge   in   one   perpetual   fornication. 

[BENGEL.J 

CHAPTER    X. 

Ver.  1-11.  Vision  of  the  Little  Book.  As  an  episode 
was  introduced  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  sea's,  so 
there  Is  one  here  (oh.  10. 1-11, 14)  after  the  sixth  and  iniro- 
ductory  to  the  seventh  trumpet  (ch.  21. 16,  which  forms 
the  grand  consummation).  The  Church  and  her  fortunes 
are  the  subject  of  this  episode:  as  the  judgments  on  ths 
unbelieving  inhabiters  of  the  earth  (ch.  8.  13)  were  ths 
exclusive  subject  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  woe-trumpets. 
Ch.  6.  11  Is  plainly  referred  to  In  v.  6  below;  In  ch.  6.  11  the 
martyrs  crying  to  be  avenged  were  told  they  must  "rest 
yet  for  a  little  season"  or  time:  in  v.  6  here  they  are  as- 
sured, "There  shall  be  no  longer  (any  interval  of)  time;" 
their  prayer  shall  have  no  longer  to  wait,  but  (v.  7)  at  the 
trumpet-sounding  of  the  seventh  angel  shall  be  consum- 
mated, and  the  mystery  of  God  (His  mighty  plan  hereto- 
fore hidden,  but  then  to  be  revealed)  shall  be  finished. 
The  little  open  book  (v.  2,  9,  10)  is  given  to  John  by  the  aa- 
gel,  with  a  charge  (v.  11)  that  he  must  prophesj/  again  con- 
cerning (so  the  Greek)  peoples,  nations,  tongues,  and  kings: 
which  prophecy  (as  appears  from  ch.  11.)  affects  those  peo- 
ples, nations,  tongues,  and  kings  only  in  relation  to  Iskaki. 
and  the  Church,  who  form  the  main  object  of  the 
prophecy.  1.  Another  mighty  angel — as  distinguished 
from  the  mighty  angel  who  asked  an  to  the  former  and 
more  comprehensive  book  (ch.  5.  2),  "  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book?"  clothed  with  a  cloud — The  emblem 
of  God  coming  in  judgment,  a— A,  B,  C,  X,  read  "The*' 
referring  to  (ch.  4.  3)  the  rainbow  already  mentlonoU 
rainbow  upon    his    head —The    emblem    of   oov-sustt)' 
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soercy  to  God's  people,  amidst  Judgments  on  God's  foes. 
Ktxnmed  from  ch.  4. 3  (see  Note  there),  face  as  .  .  .  the  sun 
— (Ch.  1.  16;  18.  1.)    feet  as  pillars  of  Are— (Ch.  1.  15;  Eze- 
fclel  1.  7.)     The  angel,  as  representative  of  Christ,  reflects 
His  glory,  and  bears  the  Insignia  attributed  In  ch.  1.  15, 
18;  4.3,  to  Christ  Himself.  The  pillar  of fire  by  night  led  Is- 
rael through  the  wilderness,  and  was  the  symbol  of  God's 
presence.    2.  He  had — G/reek,  "Having."     In  his  hand- 
In  his  left  hand :  as  In  v.  5  (Note),  he  lifts  up  his  right  hand  to 
heaven,    a  little  book— A  roll  little  in  comparison  with  the 
"  book"  (ch.  5. 1)  which  contained  the  whole  vast  scheme  of 
God's  purposes,  not  to  be  fully  read  till  the  final  consum- 
mation.   This  other,  a  less  book,  contained  only  a  portion 
hlch  John  was  now  to  make  his  own  (v.  9,  II),  and  then 
to  use  In  prophesying  to  others.    The  New  Testament  be- 
gins with  the  word  "book"  (Greek  biblus),  of  which  "the 
little  book"  (Greek  biblaridion)  Is  the  diminutive,  "the 
little  bible,"  the  Bible  In  miniature,     upon  the  sea  .  .  . 
earth— Though  the  beast  with  seven  heads  is  about  to  arise 
out  of  the  sea  (ch.  13.  1),  and  the  beast  with  two  horns  like 
a  lamb  (ch.  13.  11)  out  of  the  earth,  yet  it  Is  but  for  a  time, 
and  that  time  shall  no  longer  be  (v.  6, 7)  when  once  the  seventh 
trumpet  is  about  to  sound  ;  the  angel  with  his  right  foot  on 
the  sea,  and  his  left  on  the  earth,  claims  both  as  God's, 
and  as  about  soon  to  be  cleared  of  the  usurper  and  his  fol- 
lowers.   3.  As  .  .  .  lion— Christ,  whom  the  angel  repre- 
sents. Is  often  so  symbolized  (ch.  5.  5,  "  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda").  seven  thunders—  Greek,"  the  seven  thun- 
ders."   They  form  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  symbolism; 
and  so  are  marked  by  the  article  as  well  known.    Thus 
thundering s  marked  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal  (ch. 
8. 1,  5);  so  also  at  the  seventh  vial  (ch.  16.  17, 18).    Words- 
worth calls  this  the  prophetic  use  of  the  article ;  "  the  thun- 
ders, of  which  more  hereafter."    Their  full  meaning  shall 
be  only  known  at  the  grand  consummation  marked  by 
the  seventh  seal,  the  seventh  trumpet  (ch.  11.  19),  and  the 
seventh   vial,      uttered    their — Greek,   "  spake   their  own 
voices;"  i.  «.,  voices  peculiarly  their  own,  and  not  now  re- 
vealed to  men.  4.  When-  X  reads,  "Whatsoever  things." 
But  most  MSS.  support  English  Version,      uttered  their 
voice*— A,  B,  C,  N  omit  "  their  voices."     Then  translate, 
"Had  spoken."    unto  me — Omitted  by  A,  B,  C,  X,  Syriac. 
■eal  up — The  opposite  command  to  ch.  22. 20.   Even  though 
at  the  time  of  the  end  the  things  sealed  in  Daniel's  time  were 
to  be  revealed,  yet  not  so  the  voices  of  these  thunders. 
Though  heard  by  John,  they  were  not  to  be  Imparted  by 
him  to  others  in  this  book  of  Revelation  ;  so  terrible  are 
they  that  God  in  mercy  withholds  them,  since  "sufficient 
anto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof  The  godly  are  thus  kept 
from  morbid  ponderlngs  over  the  evil  to  come ;  and  the 
angodlv  are  not  driven  by  despair  into  utter  recklessness 
of  life.     Uford  adds  another  aim  in  concealing  them,  viz., 
"  godly  fear,  seeing  that  the  arrows  of  God's  quiver  are 
not  exhausted."    Besides  the  terrors  foretold,  there  are 
others  unutterable  and  more  horrifying  lying  in  the  back- 
ground.    5.  lifted  up  his  hand — So  A  and  Vulgate  read. 
But  B,  C,  X,  Syriac,  Coptic,  "...  his  right  hand."    It  was 
customary  to  lift  up  the  hand  towards  heaven,  appealing 
to  the  God  of  truth,  in  taking  a  solemn  oath.    There  Is  In 
this  part  of  the  vision  an  allusion  to  Daniel  12.    Cf.  v.  4, 
with  Daniel  12.  4,  9;  and  this  v.  6,  6,  end,  with  Daniel  12.  7. 
But  there  the  angel  clothed  in  linen,  and  standing  upon 
the  waters,  sware  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  were  to  in- 
terpose before  the  consummation ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  angel  standing  with  his  left  loot  on  the  earth,  and  his 
right  upon  the  sea,  Bwears  there  shall  be  time  no  longer. 
There  he  lifted  up  both  hands  to  heaven  ;  here  he  has  the 
tittle  book  now  open  (whereas  In  Daniel  the  book  is  sealed)  in 
his  left  hand  (v.  2),  and  he  lifts  up  only  his  right  hand  to 
heaven.  6.  llveth  for  ever  and  ever—  Greek,  "livetli  unto 
the  ages  of  the  ages"  (cf.  Daniel  12.7).      created  heaven 
earth  .  .  .  sea,  <tc— This  detailed  designation  of  God 
as  the  Creator,  Is  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  angel's 
oath,  vie.,  the  consummating  of  the  mystery  of  God  (v.  7), 
which  can  surely  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  same  Almighty 
pow<;r  that  created  all  things,  and  by  none  else,     that 
User*  should  be  time  no  longer—  Greek,  "  that  time  (t.  e., 
mi  Interval  of  time)  no  longer  shah  be."    The  martyrs 
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shall   have  no  longer   a    time  to  wait   for   the  accom- 
plishment  of   their   prayers    for   the    purgation   of  th« 
earth    by   the    Judgments    which    shall    remove   their 
and  God's  foes  from  It  (ch.  6. 11).    The  appointed  season 
or  time  of  delay  Is  at  an  end  (the  same  Greek  is  here 
as  in  ch.  6.  11,  chronus).    Not  as  English   Version  implies. 
Time  shall  end  and  eternity  begin.    7.  But— Connected 
with  v.  6.     "There  shall  be  no  longer  time  (i.  e.,  delay), 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when 
he  Is   about   to  (so  the   Greek)   sound    his    trumpet   (so 
the  Greek),  then  (lit.,  also;  which  conjunction  often  Intro- 
duces the  consequent  member  of  a  sentence)  the  mystery 
of  God  is  finished,"  lit.,  has  been  finished ;  the  prophet  re- 
garding the  future  as  certain  as  If  it  were  past.    A,  C,  X, 
and  Coptic,  read  the  past  tense  ( Greek  etelesthee).    B  reads, 
as  English  Version,  the  future  (Greek  telesthee),  "should  be 
finished"  (cf.  ch.  11. 15-18).    Sweet  consolation  to  the  wait- 
ing saints!    The  seventh  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  with- 
out further  delay,    the  mystery  of  God— the  theme  of 
the  "little  book,"  and  so  of  the  remainder  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.    What  a  grand  contrast  to  the  "mystery  of  In- 
iquity—Babylon!"    The  mystery  of   God's  scheme  of 
redemption,  once  hidden  In  God's  secret  counsel,  and 
dimly  shadowed  forth  in  types  and  prophecies,  but  now 
more  and  more  clearly  revealed  according  as  the  Gospel- 
kingdom  develops  Itself,  up  to  its  fullest  consummation 
at  the  end.    Then  Anally  His  servants  shall  praise  Him 
most  fully,  for  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  mystery 
in  having  taken  to  Himself  and  His  saints  the  kingdom 
so  long  usurped  by  Satan  and  the  ungodly.    Thus  this 
verse  Is  an  anticipation  of  ch.  11.  15-18.     declared  to— 
Greek,  "declared  the  glad  tidings  to."    "The  mystery  of 
God"  is  the  Gospel  glad  tidings.    The  office  of  the  prophets 
is  to  receive  the  glad  tidings  from  God,  in  order  to  declare 
them  to  others.     The  final  consummation  Is  the  great 
theme  of  the  Gospel  announced  to,  and  by,  the  prophets 
(cf.  Galatlans  3.  8).  8.  spake  .  .  .  and  said— So  Syriac  and 
Coptic  read.    But  A,  B,  C,  "(I  heard)  again  speaking  with 
me,  and   saying"  (Greek   lalousan  .  .  .  legousan).      Ilttlt 
book— So  X  and  B  read.    But  A,  C,  "  the  book."  9.  Greek 
"I  went  away."    John  here  leaves  heaven,  his  standing- 
point  of  observation    heretofore,  to  be  near  the  angel 
standing  on  the  earth  and  sea.    Give — A,  B,  C,  and  Vul- 
gate read  the  Infinitive,  "  Telling  him  to  give."     eat  It  up 
— appropriate  its  contents  so  entirely  as  to  be  assimilated 
with  (as  food),  and  become  part  of  thyself,  so  as  to  impart 
them  the  more  vividly  to  others.    His  finding  the  roll 
sweet  to  the  taste  at  first,  is  because  It  was  the  Lord's  will 
he  was  doing,  and  because,  divesting  himself  of  carnal 
feeling,  he  regarded  God's  will  as  always  agreeable,  how- 
ever bitter  might  be  the  message  of  judgment  to  be  an- 
nounced.   Cf.  Psalm  40.  8,  Margin,  as  to  Christ's  inner 
complete  appropriation  of  God's  word,    thy  belly  bitter 
—Parallel  to  Ezekiel  2.  10,  "There  was  written  therein 
lamentations,  and    mourning,  and    woe."     as   honey— 
(Psalm  19. 10;  119. 103.)    Honey  sweet  to  the  mouth,  some- 
times turns  Into  bile  In  the  stomach.    The  thought  that 
God  would  be  glorified  (ch.  11.  3-6,  11-18)  gave  him  the 
sweetest  pleasure.    Yet,  afterwards  the  belly,  or  carnal 
natural  feeling,  was  embittered  with  grief  at  the  prophecy 
of  the  coming  bitter  persecutions  of  the  Church  (ch.  11.  7- 
10),  cf.  John  16.  1,  2.     The  revelation  of   the  secrets  of 
futurity  Is  sweet  to  one  at  first,  but  bitter  and  distasteful  to 
our  natural  man,  when  we  learn  the  cross  which  is  to  be 
borne  before  the  crown  shall  be  won.    John  was  grieved 
at  the  coming  apostasy  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Church 
at  the  hands  of  Antichrist.    10.  the  little  book— So  A,  C 
But  B,  X,  and    Vulgate,  "  the  hook."     was  bitter—  Greek, 
"  was  embittered."     11.  be  said — A,  H,  and    Vulgate  read, 
"they  say  unto  me;"  an  indefinite  expression  for  "it  was 
said   unto  me."    Thou   must — The  obligation    lies  urrn 
thee,  as  the  servant  of  God,  to  prophesy  at  His  command 
again — as  thou  didst  already  In  the  previous  part  of  this 
book  of   Revelation,     before — rather  as   Greek  (epUaois^ 
"concerning  many  peoples,"  Ac,  viz.,  In  their  relation  U 
the  Church.    The  eating  of  the  book,  as  In  Ezektel's  cane, 
marks  John's  Inauguration  to  his  prophetical  office— hen 
to  a  fresh  stage  in  It,  via.    the  revealing  of  the  thing* 
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•/men  Detail  tbe  holy  city  and  the  Church  of  God— the 
rooject  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Ver.  1-19.  Measurement  of  the  Temple.  The  two 
Witnesses'  Testimony:  Their  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  ascinsion  :  the  earthquake:  the  third  woe  : 
Tun  Skvinth  Trumpet  Ushers  in  Christ's  Kingdom. 

fHANKSGIVING    OF    THE    TWENTY-FOUR    ELDERS.       This 

jJeveDth  chapter  is  a  compendious  summary  of,  and  in- 
troduction to,  the  more  detailed  prophecies  of  the  same 
events  to  come  in  chs.  12.,  13.,  14.,  15.,  16.,  17.,  18.,  19.,  20. 
Hence  we  find  anticipatory  allusions  to  the  subsequent 
prophecies ;  cf.  v.  7,  "  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit"  (not  mentioned  before),  with  the  detailed 
accounts,  ch.  13. 1, 11 ;  17. 8;  also  v.  8,  "  the  great  city,"  with 
oh.  14.8;  17.1,5;  18.10.  1.  and  the  angel  stood— Omitted 
In  A,  Vulgate  and  Coptic.  Supported  by  B  and  Syriac.  It 
It  be  omitted,  the  reed  will,  In  construction,  agree  with 
"saying."  So  Wordsworth  takes  it.  The  reed,  the 
canon  of  8crlpture,  the  measurlng-reed  of  the  Church,  our 
rule  of  faith,  speaks.  So  in  ch.  16.  7  the  altar  is  personified 
as  rpeaking  (cf.  Note  there).  The  Spirit  speaks  in  the  canon 
of  Scripture  (the  word  canon  Is  derived  from  Hebrew  kaneh, 
"  a  reed,"  the  word  here  used ;  and  John  it  was  who  com- 
pleted the  canon).  So  Viotorinus,  Aquinas,  and  Vit- 
ringa.  "  Like  a  rod,"  viz.,  straight :  like  a  rod  of  iron  (ch. 
2. 27),  unbending,  destroying  all  error,  and  that  "cannot 
be  broken."  CL.  2.27;  Hebrews  1.  8,  Greek,  "a  rod  of 
etraightness,"  English  Version,  "a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness;" this  la  added  to  guard  against  it  being  thought 
that  the  reed  was  one  "  shaken  by  the  wind."  In  the  ab- 
rupt style  of  the  Apocalypse,  "saying"  is  possibly  indef- 
inite, put  for  "  one  said."  Still  Wordsworth's  view  agrees 
best  with  Greek.  So  the  ancient  commentator,  Andreas 
of  Cjbsabea,  In  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (cf.  Note,  v.  3, 4). 
the  temple — Greek  noon  (as  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
hieron,  or  temple  In  general),  the  Holy  place,  "the  sanc- 
tuary." th*  altar — of  incense;  for  it  alone  was  in  the 
tanetuary  {Greek  naos).  The  measurement  of  the  Holy 
piaoe  seems  to  me  to  stand  parallel  to  the  sealing  of  the 
elect  of  Israel  under  the  sixth  seal.  God's  elect  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  (1  Corinthians  3. 16, 
17,  where  the  same  Greek  word  naos  occurs  for  "temple," 
as  here).  Literal  Israel  In  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  tem- 
ple restored  (Ezeklel  40.  8,  5,  where  also  the  temple  is 
measured  with  the  measurlng-reed,  41.,  42.,  43.,  44.),  shall 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  elect  Church.  The  measuring 
implies  at  once  the  exactness  of  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  to  be  restored,  and  the  definite  completeness  (not 
one  being  wanting)  of  the  numbers  of  the  Israelite  and 
of  the  Gentile  elections.  The  literal  temple  at  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  typical  forerunner  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
in  which  there  shall  be  all  temple,  and  no  portion  exclu- 
sively set  apart  as  temple.  John's  accurately  drawing  the 
distinotion  in  subsequent  chapters  between  God's  ser- 
vants, and  those  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  beast,  is  the 
way  whereby  he  fulfils  the  direction  here  given  him  to 
measure  the  temple.  The  fact  that  the  temple  is  distin- 
guished from  them  that  worship  therein,  favours  the  view 
that  the  spiritual  temple,  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Church,  is  not  exclusively  meant,  but  that  the  literal 
temple  must  also  be  meant.  It  shall  be  rebuilt  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  to  their  land.  Antichrist  shall  there  put 
forward  his  blasphemous  claims.  The  sealed  elect  of 
Israel,  the  head  of  the  elect  Church,  alone  shall  refuse  his 
claims.  These  shall  constitute  the  true  sanctuary  which 
is  here  measured,  i.  «.,  accurately  marked  and  kept  by 
God,  whereas  the  rest  shall  yield  to  his  pretensions. 
Wordsworth  objects  that,  in  the  twenty-five  passages  of 
the  Acts,  wherein  the  Jewish  temple  is  mentioned,  It  is 
called  hieron,  not  naos,  and  so  in  the  apostolic  Epistles ; 
but  this  is  simply  because  no  occasion  for  mentioning  the 
literal  Holy  place  (Greek  naos)  occurs  in  Aots  and  the  Epis- 
tles ;  indeed,  in  Acts  7.  48,  though  not  directly,  there  does 
occur  tne  term  raos,  indirectly  referring  to  the  Jerusalem 
temple  Holy  place.    In  addressing  Gentile  Christians,  to 


whom  the  literal  Jerusalem  temple  was  not  familiar,  l\ 
was  to  be  expected  the  term  naos  should  not  be  found  in 
the  literal,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense.  In  v.  19  naos  is  used 
In  a  local  sense;  cf.  also  en.  14.  15,  17;  15,5,  8.  3.  But— 
Greek,  "And."  tne  court  .  .  .  without — all  outside  th* 
Holy  place  (v.  1).  leave  out  — of  thy  measurement,  lit., 
"  cast  out;"  reckon  as  unhallowed.  It— Emphatlcal.  It  ia 
not  to  be  measured ;  whereas  the  holy  place  Is.  gi»*M— 
by  God's  appointment,  unto  the  Gentiles— In  the  wider 
sense,  there  are  meant  here  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles." 
wherein  Jerusalem  is  "trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,"  as 
the  parallel,  Luke  21.  24,  proves;  for  the  same  word  Is  used 
here  [Greek  patein],  "tread  under  foot."  Cf.  also  Psalm 
79. 1 ;  Isaiah  63. 18.  forty  .  .  .  two  months— (Ch.  13.  5.)  The 
same  period  as  Daniel's  "  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (ch.  12. 
14) ;  and  v.  3,  and  ch.  12. 6,  the  woman  a  fugitive  in  the  wil- 
derness "a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days." 
In  the  wider  sense,  we  may  either  adopt  the  year-day 
theory  of  1260  years  (on  which,  and  the  papal  rule  of  12(W 
years,  see  my  Notes,  Daniel  7.  25;  8. 14;  12. 11),  or  rather,  re- 
gard the  2300  days  (Daniel  8. 14),  1335  days  (Daniel  12. 11, 12). 
1290  days,  and  1260  days,  as  symbolical  of  the  long  period 
of  the  Gentile  times,  whether  dating  from  the  subversion 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy  at  the  Babylonian  captivity  (th* 
kingdom  having  been  never  since  restored  to  Israel),  or 
from  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  ana 
extending  to  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy  at  the  com- 
ing of  Him  "whose  right  it  is;"  the  different  epoch* 
marked  by  the  2300, 1335,  1290,  and  1260  days,  will  not  b- 
fully  cleared  up  till  the  grand  consummation;  but,  mean 
while,  our  duty  and  privilege  urge  us  to  investigate  them. 
Some  one  of  the  epochs  assigned  by  many  may  be  right 
but  as  yet  It  is  uncertain.  The  times  of  the  Gentile  mor 
archies  during  Israel's  seven  times  punishment,  will  prob 
ably,  In  the  narrower  sense  (v.  2),  be  succeeded  by  th« 
much  more  restricted  times  of  the  personal  Antichrist  a 
tyranny  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  long  years  of  papal  mla 
rule  may  be  followed  by  the  short  time  of  the  man  of  sin 
who  shall  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  apostasy,  persecu 
tlon,  and  evil  of  the  various  forerunning  Antichrists,  An- 
tlochus,  Mohammed,  Popery,  just  before  Christ's  advent. 
His  time  shall  be  the  recapitulation  and  open  con- 
summation of  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  so  long  leaven- 
ing the  world.  Witnessing  churches  may  be  followed  by 
witnessing  individuals,  the  former  occupying  the  longer, 
the  latter,  the  shorter  period.  The  three  and  a  half  (126Q 
days  being  three  and  a  half  years  of  360  days  each,  during 
which  the  two  witnesses  prophesy  in  sackcloth)  is  the  sa- 
cred number  seven  halved,  Implying  the  Antlchristlan 
world-power's  time  is  broken  at  best;  it  answers  to  the 
three  and  a  hot/ years'  period  In  which  Christ  witnessed  for 
the  truth,  and  the  Jews,  His  own  people,  disowned  Him, 
and  the  God-opposed  world-power  crucified  Him  (cf.  Note, 
Daniel  9.27).  The  three  and  a  half,  in  a  word,  marks  the 
time  in  which  the  earthly  rules  over  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. It  was  the  duration  of  Antiochus'  treading  dowa 
of  the  temple  and  persecution  of  faithful  Israelites.  Th« 
resurrection  of  the  witnesses  after  three  and  a  half  days, 
answers  to  Christ's  resurrection  after  three  days.  Th* 
world-power's  times  never  reach  the  sacred  fulneos  of 
seven  times  360,  t.  e.,  2520,  though  they  approach  to  it  in 
2300  (Daniel  8. 14).  The  forty-two  months  answer  to  Israel's 
forty-two  sojournlngs  (Numbers  33. 1-50)  in  the  wilderness, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sabbatic  rest  in  Canaan:  remind- 
ing the  Church  that  here,  In  the  world-wilderness,  ah* 
cannot  look  for  her  sabbatic  rest.  Also,  three  and  a  half 
years  was  the  period  of  the  heaven  being  shut  up,  and 
of  consequent  famine,  in  Ellas'  time.  Thus,  three  and  a 
half  represented  to  the  Church  the  idea  of  toil,  pilgrim- 
age, and  persecution.  3.  I  will  give  power— There  is  no 
"power"  in  the  Greek,  so  that  "give"  must  mean  "give 
commission,"  or  some  such  word,  my  two  witnesses— 
Greek,  "the  two  witnesses  of  me."  The  article  implies 
that  the  two  were  well  known  at  least  to  John,  prophesy 
—preach  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  denouncing 
judgments  against  the  apostate.  They  are  describe.!  bj 
symbol  as  "the  two  olive  trees"  and  "the  two  candle- 
sticks," or  lamp-stands,  "  standing  before  th*  God  of  Use 
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*artt.    '    The  reference  Is  to  Zechariah  4.  8,  12,  where  two 
ttuitix'ti.stft  are  meant,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  who  min- 
istered to  the  Jewish  Church,  Just  as  the  two  olive  trees 
emptied  the  oil  out  of  themselves  Into  the  bowl  of  the 
candlestick.    So  In  the  final  apostasy  God  will  raise  up 
two   usplred  witnesses  to  minister  encouragement  to  the 
afflicted,  thoigh  sealed,  remnant.    As  two  candlesticks 
are  mentioned  v.  4,  but  only  one  In  Zechariah  4.,  1  think 
the  twofold  Church,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  may  be  meant 
oy    the  two  candlesticks    represented   by  the  two  wit- 
aesses:  Just  as  In  ch.  7.  there  are  described  first  the  sealed 
of   Israel,  then  those  of  all  nations.    But  see  Note,  v.  4. 
The  actions  of  the  two  witnesses  are  Just  those  of  Moses 
when  witnessing  for  God  against  Pharaoh  (the  type  of 
Antichrist,  the  last  and  greatest  foe  of  Israel),  turning  the 
waters  into  blood,  and  smiting  with  plague* ;  and  of  Elijah 
(the  witness  for  God  in  an  almost  universal  apostasy  of 
Israel,  a   remnaat  of  7000,  however,  being  left,  as  the 
144,000  sealed,  ch.  7.)  causing  fire  by  his  word  to  devour  the 
enemy,  and  shutting  heaven,  so  that  it  rained  not  for  three 
years  and  six  months,   the   very   time  (1260  days)  during 
which  the  two  witnesses  prophesy.    Moreover,  the  words 
M  witness"  and  "  prophesy"  are  usually  applied  to  indi- 
viduals, not  to  abstractions  (cf.  Psalm  52.  8).    Dk  Bokoh 
thinks  Elijah  and  Moses  will  again  appear,  as  Malachl  4. 
5,  6  seems  '.o  imply  (cf.  Matthew  17.  11 ;  Acts  3.  21).    Moses 
and  Elijah  appeared  with  Christ  at  the  Transfiguration, 
which  for.?st»idowed   His  coming    millennial  kingdom. 
As  to  M">»es,  cf.  Deuteronomy  34.  5,  6;    Jude  9.      Ellas' 
genius  and  mode  of  procedure  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  that  John  the  Baptist's  did 
to  the  first  coming.  [Bengel.J    Many  of  the  early  Church 
thought  the  two  witnesses  to  be  Enoch  and  Elijah.    This 
would  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  dying  a  second  time,  for 
these  have  never   yet  died;   bul,   perhaps,  shall   be  the 
wl  messes  slain.    Still,  the  turning  the  water  to  blood,  and  the 
plagues  (v.  8),  apply  best  to  Moses  (cf.  ch.  15.  3,  "  the  song  of 
Moses").  The  transfiguration-glory  of  Moses  and  Elias  was 
not  their  permanent  resurrection-state,  which  shall  not  be 
till  Christ  shall  come  to  glorify  His  saints,  for  He  has  pre- 
cedence before  all  in  rising.    An  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation U,  that  those  blessed  departed  servants  of  God 
would  have  to  submit  to  death  (v.  7,  8),  and  this  in  Moses' 
case  a  second  time,  which  Hebrews  9.  27  denies.    .See  my 
Note,  Zechariah  4.  11,  12,  on  the  two  witnesses  as  answer- 
ing to  "the  two  olive  trees."    The  two  olive  trees  are 
channels  of  the  oil  feeding  the  Church,  and  symbols  of 
peace.    The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  oil  in  them.    Christ's  wit- 
nesses, in  remarkable  times  of  the  Church's  history,  have 
generally  appeared  in  pairs:  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  in- 
spired civil  and  religious  authorities;  Caleb  and  Joshua; 
Ezekiel  the  priest  and  Daniel  the  prophet;  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua,     in  sackcloth — The  garment  of    prophets, 
especially  when  calling  people  to  mortification  of  their 
sins,  and  to  repentance.    Their  very  exterior  aspect  ac- 
corded with  their  teachings:  so   Elijah,  and  John   who 
came  in  His  spirit  and  power.    The  sackcloth  of  the  wit- 
nesses is  a  catchword  linking  this  episode  under  the  sixth 
trumpet,  with  the  sun  black  as  sackcloth  (in  righteous  re- 
tribution on  the  apostates  who  rejected  God's  witnesses) 
under  the  sixth  seal  (ch.  6.  12).    4.  standing  before  the 
Qod  of  the  earth— A,  B,  C,    Vulgate,  Syriac,    Coptic,   and 
Andkkas  read   "Lord"    for   "God:"    so  Zechariah   4.14. 
Ministering  to  (Luke  1.  19),  and  as  in  the  sight  of  Him, 
who,   though   now    so  widely  disowned  on  earth,  is  its 
rightful  King,  and  shall  at  last  be  openly  recognized  as 
such   (v.  15).    The   phrase   alludes    to  Zechariah   4.  10,   14, 
-'the  two  anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."     The  article  "the"   marks  this  allusion. 
They  are  "the  two  candlesticks,"  not  that  they  are  the 
Church,  the  one    candlestick,   but  as   its   representative 
fight-bearer*  (Greek,  Phlltppians  2.  15,  phosteres),  and  min- 
istering for  Its  encouragement  in  a  time  of  apostasy. 
Wokdswokth'S  view  is  worth  consideration,  whether  it 
may  not  constitute  a  secondary  sense:  the  two  witnesses, 
the  oUm  trees,  are  the  two  Testaments  ministering  their 
Uttimotiv  to  the  Church  of  iheold  dispensation,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  new,  which  explains  tiie  two  witnesses 
»7« 


being  called  also^K  two  candlesticks  (the  Old  ana  New  Tes- 
tament churches  :  the  candlestick  in   Zechariah  4.  is  bat 
one,  as  there  was  then  but  one  Testameut,  and  one  Church., 
the  Jewish).    The  Church  in  both  dispensations  has  no 
light  in  herself,  but  derives  it  from  the  Spirit  through  the 
witness  of  the  twofold  word,  the  two  olive  trees :  oi.(NoU) 
v.  1,  which  Is  connected  with  this,  the  reed,  the  Scripture 
canon,  being  the  measure  of  the  Church:  so  Pbikabittb 
X.,  p.  314:  the  two  witnesses  preach  in  sackcloth,  mark* 
ing    the    lgnominous    treatment  which    the   word,  like 
Christ  Himself,  receives  from  the  world.    So  the  twenty- 
four  elders  represent  the  ministers  of  the  two  dispensa- 
tions by  the  double  twelve.    But  v.  7  proves  that  prima- 
rily the  two  Testaments  cannot  be  meant;  for  these  shall 
never  be  "killed,"  and  never  "shall  have  finished  theli 
testimony"  till   the  world   is  finished.     5.  ■will    hurt— 
Oreek,   "wishes,"  or  "desires    to  hurt  them."    Are  .  .  , 
Uevoureth  —  (Cf.   Jeremiah  6.14;    23.  29).      out    of  their 
mouth — Not  literally,  but  God  makes  their  inspired  de- 
nunciations of  Judgment  to  come  to  pass  and  devour  their 
enemies.      If  any    man    will    hurt    them  —  Twice    re- 
peated, to  mark   the  immediate  certainty  of  the  accom- 
plishment,    in   this   manner — so  in   like  manner  as  he 
tries  to  hurt  them  (cf.  ch.  13.  10).    Retribution  in   kind. 
6.    These   .    .   .   power—  Greek,   "authorized    power."     It 
rain    not — Greek  (huelos   brechee),    "rain    shower  not," 
lit.,  "  moisten  not"  (the  earth),   smite  .  .  .  with  all  plagues 
—Greek,  "  with  (lit.,  in)  every  plague."    7.  finished  their 
testimony— The  same  verb  is  used  of  Paul's  ending  his 
ministry  by  a  violent  death,    the  beast  that  ascended 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit—  Greek,  "the  wild  beast  .  .  . 
the  abyss."    This  beast  was  not  mentioned  before,  yet 
he  is  introduced  as  "the  beast,"  because  he  had  already 
been  described   by   Daniel  (7.  3,  11),  and  he  is  fully  so 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  ch.  13.  1 ; 
17. 8.     Thus,  John  at   once   appropriates    the   Old    Tes- 
tameut  prophecies;   and  also,  viewing    his  whole  sub- 
ject at  a  glance,  mentions  as  familiar  things   (though 
not  yet  so  to  the  reader)  objects  to  be  described  hereafter 
by   himself.    It    is   a    proof  of   the  unity  that  pervades 
all   Scripture,     make    war    against    them — alluding    "M 
Daniel  7.  21,  where  the  same  is  said  ot  the  lUtle  horn  tbai 
sprang  up  among  the  ten  horns  on  the  fourth  beast,     ft. 
dead  bodies— So    Vulgate,  Syriac  and  Andreas.     But  A, 
B,  C,  the   oldest    MSS.,  and    Coptic   read    the   singulai, 
"dead  body."    The  two  fallen  in  one  cause  are  consid- 
ered as  one.     the  great  city — Eight  times  in  the  Revela- 
tion elsewhere  used  of  Babylon  (ch.  14.  8;  16.  19;  17.  18; 
18.  10,  16,  18,  19,  21).     In  eh.  21.  10  {English    Version  as  to  ih* 
new  Jerusalem),  the  oldest  MSS.  omit  "the  great"  befortr 
city,  so  that  it  forms  no  exception.     It  must,  therefore, 
have  an  anticipatory  reference  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 
which — Greek,  "the  which,"  viz.,  the  city  which,    spirit* 
ually— in  a  spiritual  seuse.    Sodom — The  very  term  ap- 
plied by  Isaiah  1.  10  to  apostate  Jerusalem  (cf.  Ezeklel  16. 
48).     Kgypt — the   nation    which   the  Jews'   besetting   sin 
was  to  lean  upon,     where  .  .  .  Lord  was  crucified— This 
identifies  the  city  as  Jerusalem,  though  the  Lord  was  cru- 
cified  outside  of  the  city.      ECSEBIDH  mentions  that  the 
scene  of  Christ's  crucifixion  was  enclosed  within  the  cltj 
by  Cons  tan  tine;  so  it  will  be  probably  at  the  time  of  th« 
Slaying  of  the  witnesses.    The  Beast  [e.  g.,  Napoleon  and 
France's  effortsj  has  been  long  struggling  lor  a  footing  it. 
Palestine;  after  his  ascent  from   the   bottomless  pit  he 
struggles  much  more.    [Rknokl.]    Some  one  of  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty  may  obtain   that  footing,  and  even  be 
regarded  as  Messiah  by  the  Jews,  in  virtue  ol  his  restor- 
ing them  to  their  own  land;  and  so  may  prove  to  be  th« 
last  Antichrist.    The  difficulty  is,  how  can  Jerusalem  l>« 
called  "  the  groat  city,"  i.  e.,  Babylon  ?    By  her  becoming 
the  world's  capital  of  idolatrous  apostasy,  such  aa  Babyloii 
originally  was,  and  then   Rome  has  been  j  just  as  she  u 
here  called  also  "  Sodom  and  Egypt.''     also  our— A,  B,  0. 
Okigen,  Anokeas,  <fcc,  read,   "also  th-exr."     Where  i/w* 
Lord,  also,  as  well  as  they,  was  slain,    Cf.  ch.  18.  24.  wher* 
the  blood  of  all  slain  on  earth  is  said  to  be  found  in  BAai- 
lon,  just  aw  in  Matthew  23.35,  Jesus  salth  that,  "  upon  the 
jews  and  .Ikkusalem"  (cf.  v.  37  38)  sualJ  "come  alx.  the 
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righteous  bluud  shed  upon  earth;"  whence  It  follows  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  the  last  capital  of  the  world-apostasy, 
and  so  receive  the  last  and  worst  visitation  of  all  the 
Judgments  ever  Inflicted  on  the  apostate  world,  the  earn- 
wt  of  which  was  given  in  the  Roman  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  wider  sense,  In  the  Church-historical 
5>erlod,  the  Church  being  the  sanctuary,  all  outside  of  it 
is  the  world,  the  great  city,  wherein  all  the  martyrdoms 
Sf  saints  have  taken  place.  Rabylon  marks  its  idolatry, 
JPpypfits  tyranny,  Sodom  its  desperate  corruption,  Jeru- 
salem its  pretensions  to  sanctity  on  the  ground  of  spiritual 
privileges,  whilst  all  the  while  it  is  the  murderer  of  Christ 
In  the  person  of  His  members.  All  which  is  true  of  Rome. 
80  Vitringa.  Bit  in  the  more  definite  sense,  Jerusalem 
1»  regarded,  even  in  Hebrews  (ch.  13.  12-11),  ;.,s  the  world- 
c  ty  which  believers  were  then  to  go  forth  from,  in  order 
to  "seek  one  to  come."  9.  they— rather,  "(some)  of  the 
peoples."  people — Greek,  "peoples."  kindred* —  Oreeh, 
"tribes;"  all  save  the  elect  (whence  it  Is  not  said.  The 
peoples,  &c,  but  [somej  0/  the  people*,  &c. ;  or,  some  of  the 
peoples,  Ac,  may  refer  to  tfiose  of  the  nations,  <lc,  who  at  the 
time  shall  hold  possession  of  Palestine  and  Jerusalem ).  shall 
see — 80  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  C,  Andreas, 
the  present,  "see,"  or  rather  (Greek  blepousin),  "  look 
upon."  The  prophetic  present,  dead  bodies — So  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  and  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  C,  and  Coptic,  singular, 
as  in  v.  8,  "  dead  body."  Three  and  a  half  days  answer  to 
the  three  and  a  half  years  (Notes,  v.  2,  3),  the  half  of  seven, 
the  full  and  perfect  number,  shall  not  suffer — So  B, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Andreas.  But  A,  C,  and  Vulgate  read, 
"  do  not  suffer,"  in  graves— So  Vulgate  and  Primasius. 
But  B,  C,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Andreas,  singular  ;  translate, 
u  Into  a  sepulchre,"  lit.,  a  monument.  Accordingly,  in 
righteous  retribution  In  kind,  the  flesh  of  the  Autichris- 
tian  hosts  is  not  burled,  but  given  to  all  the  fowls  in  mid- 
heaven  to  eat  (ch.  la  17, 18,  21).  10.  they  that  dwell  upon 
,  .  .  earth— those  who  belong  to  the  earth,  as  its  citizens, 
not  to  heaven  (ch.  3.  10;  8.  13;  12. 12;  13.  8).  shall— So  Vul- 
gate, Syriac,  and  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  C  read  the  present ;  cf. 
Note,  on  "shall  not  suffer,"  v.  9.  rejoice  over  them— The 
Ajatlch.-istianity  of  the  last  days  shall  probably  be  under 
the  name  of  philosophical  enllghtenmentand  civilization, 
»ut  really  man's  deification  of  himself.  Fanaticism  shall 
fcead  Antichrist's  followers  to  exult  in  having  at  last 
seemingly  silenced  in  death  their  Christian  rebukers. 
Like  her  Lord,  the  Church  will  have  her  dark  passion- 
week  followed  by  the  bright  resurrection-morn.  It  Is  a 
curious  historical  coincidence  that,  at  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council,  May  5, 1514,  no  witness  (not  even  the  Moravians 
who  were  summoned)  testified  for  the  truth,  as  Huss  and 
Jerome  did  at  Constance ;  an  orator  ascended  the  tribunal 
before  the  representatives  of  Papal  Christendom,  and  said, 
There  is  no  reclalmant,  no  opponent.  Lcther,  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1517,  exactly  three  and  a  half  years  afterwarus, 
posted  up  his  famous  thesis  on  the  church  at  Wittenberg. 
The  objection  is,  the  years  are  years  of  365,  not  360,  days,  and 
so  two  and  a  half  days  are  deficient;  but  still  the  coinci- 
dence is  curious;  and  If  this  prophecy  be  allowed  other  ful- 
filments, besides  the  final  and  literal  one  under  the  last 
Antichrist,  this  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  one.  send 
gift*  one  to  another — as  was  usual  at  a  joyous  festival. 
tormented  them — viz.,  with  the  plagues  which  they  had 
power  to  inflict  (t>.  5,  6);  also,  by  their  testimony  against 
the  earthly.  11.  TranslatesLS  Greek,  "After  the  three  days," 
&c.  the  Spirit  of  life — the  same  which  breathed  life  into 
Israel's  dry  bones,  Ezekiel  37.  10,  11  (where  see  my  Notes), 
■  Breath  came  into  them."  The  passage  here,  as  there,  Is 
closely  connected  with  Israel's  restoration  as  a  nation  to 
political  and  religious  life.  Cf.  also  concerning  the  same, 
Hosea  6.  2,  where  Ephraim  says,  "  After  two  days  will  He 
revive  us ;  In  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we 
shall  live  in  His  sight."  into — so  B  and  Vulgate.  But  A 
reads  (Greek  en  autois),  "(so  as  to  be)  in  them."  stood 
apon  their  feet— the  very  words  in  Ezekiel  37.  10,  which 
proves  the  allusion  to  be  to  Israel's  resurrection,  In  con- 
trast to  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  "  wherein  these  "tread 
aader  foot  the  holy  city."  great  fear — such  as  fell  on  the 
Midlers   guarding    Christ's    tomb    at    His    resurrectioa 


(Matthew  28.  4),  wnen  also  there  was  a  great  earthqaam 
(v.  2).  saw—  Greek,  "  beneld."  13.  They— So  A,  C,  Vulgai* 
But  B,  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  Andreas  read,  "  I  heard."  « 
cloud—  Greek,  "the  cloud;"  which  may  be  merely  th« 
generic  expression  for  what  we  are  familiar  with,  as  w« 
say  "Me  clouds."  But  I  prefer  taking  the  article  as  defi- 
nitely allnding  to  the  cloud  which  received  Jesus  at  His 
ascension,  Acts  1.  9  (where  there  is  no  article,  as  there  In 
no  allusion  to  a  previous  cloud,  such  as  there  is  here).  As 
they  resembled  Him  In  their  three  and  a  half  years'  wit- 
nessing, their  three  and  a  half  days  lying  in  death  (though 
not  for  exactly  the  same  time,  nor  put  in  a  tomb  as  He 
was),  so  also  in  their  ascension  is  the  translation  and 
transfiguration  of  the  sealed  of  Israel  (ch.  7.),  and  the  elect 
of  all  nations,  caught  up  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Antlchris- 
tlan  foe.  In  ch.  14.  14,  15,  16,  He  Is  represented  as  sitting 
on  a  while  cloud,  their  enemies  beheld  tlitm — and  were 
thus  openly  convicted  by  God  for  their  unbelief  and  per- 
secution of  His  servants;  unlike  Elijah's  ascension  for- 
merly. In  the  sight  of  friends  only.  The  Church  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  transfigured  In  body, 
is  justified  by  her  Lord  before  the  world,  even  as  the  man- 
child  (Jesus)  was  "caught  up  unto  God  and  His  throne" 
from  before  the  dragon  standing  ready  to  devour  the  woman'?, 
child  as  soon  as  bom.  13.  "  In  that  same  (lit.,  the)  hour." 
great  earthquake — answering  to  the  "great  earthquake  ' 
under  the  sixth  seal,  Just  at  the  approach  of  the  Lord  (ch 
6.  12).  Christ  was  delivered  unto  His  enemies  on  the  flfOi 
day  of  the  week,  and  on  the  sixth  was  crucified,  and  on  tbs 
sabbath  rested;  so  it  is  under  the  sixth  seal  and  sixth 
trumpet  that  the  last  suffering  of  the  Church,  begun 
under  the  fifth  seal  and  trumpet,  Is  to  be  consum- 
mated, before  she  enters  on  her  seventh  day  of  eternal 
sabbath.  Six  is  the  number  of  the  world-power's 
greatest  triumph,  but  at  the  same  time  verges  on  seven, 
the  Divine  number,  when  Its  utter  destruction  takes 
place.  Cf.  666  In  ch.  13.  18,  "  the  number  of  the  beast." 
tenth  part  of  the  city  fell— t.  «.,  of  "  the  great  city"  (ch. 
16.  19;  Zecharlah  14.  2).  Ten  is  the  number  of  the  world- 
kingdoms  (ch.  17.  10-12),  and  the  beast's  horns  (ch.  13. 1),  and 
the  dragon's  (ch.  12. 3).  Thus,  in  the  Church-historical  view, 
It  Is  hereby  implied,  that  one  of  the  ten  apostate  world- 
kingdoms  fall.  But  In  the  narrower  view  a  tenth  of  Je- 
rusalem under  Antichrist  falls.  The  nine-tenths  remain, 
and  become  when  purified  the  centre  of  Christ's  earthly 
kingdom,  of  men—  Greek,  "  names  of  men."  The  men 
are  as  accurately  enumerated  as  if  their  names  were 
given,  seven  thousand — Elliott  Interprets  seven  chil- 
iads or  provinces,  i.  «.,  the  seven  Dutch  United  Provinces 
lost  to  the  papacy ;  and  "  names  of  men,"  titles  of  digni- 
ty, duchies,  lordships,  &c.  Rather,  seven  thousand  com- 
bine the  two  mystical  perfect  and  comprehensive  num- 
bers seven  and  Owusand,  implying  the  full  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  impenitent,  the  remnant — consisting 
of  the  Israelite  Inhabitants  not  slain.  Their  conversion 
forms  a  blessed  contrast  to  ch.  16.  9;  and  above,  ch.  9.  80, 
21.  These  repenting  (Zecharlah  12.  10-14;  13.  1),  become  in 
the  flesh  the  loyal  subjects  of  Christ  reigning  over  the 
earth  with  His  transfigured  saints,  gave  glory  to  the 
God  of  heaven— which  whilst  apostates,  and  worship- 
ping the  beast's  Image,  they  had  not  done.  God  oi 
heaven — The  apostates  of  the  last  days,  in  pretended 
scientific  enlightenment,  recognize  no  heavenly  power, 
but  only  the  natural  forces  in  the  earth  which  0011 
under  their  observation.  His  receiving  up  into  /unites 
the  two  witnesses  who  had  power  during  their  time  on 
earth  to  shut  heaven  from  raining  (v.  6),  constrained  Um 
and  their  enemies  who  witnessed  it,  to  acknowledge  the 
God  of  heaven,  to  be  God  of  the  earth  (v.  4).  As  1j  v.  4  He 
declared  Himself  to  be  God  of  the  earth  by  His  two  wit- 
nesses, so  now  He  proves  Himself  to  be  God  of  heave* 
also.  14.  The  second  woe — That  under  the  sixth  trum- 
pet (ch.  9.  12-21),  including  also  the  prophecy,  ch.  11.  1-1& 
Woe  to  the  world,  joy  to  the  faithful,  as  their  redemyititm 
draweth  niyrt.  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly— It  Is  not 
mentioned  in  detail  for  the  present,  until  first  there  1* 
given  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  origination,  suffering, 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Church  In  a  time  of  apostasy  and 
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•erseoution.    instead  of  tbe  third  woe  being  detailed,  the 
grand  consummation  Is  summarily  noticed,  the  thanks- 
giving of  the  twenty-four  elders  in  heaven  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cftrist's  kingdom  on  earth,  attended  with  the 
destruction  of  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.     15.  Sounded — 
with  his  trumpet.    Evidently  "the  last  trumpet."    Six 
is  close  to  seven,  but  does  not  reach  it.    The  world-Judg- 
ments are  complete  In  six,  but  by  the  fulfilment  of  seven 
the  world-kingdoms  become  Christ's.    Six  is  the  number 
Of  the  world  given  over  to  Judgment.    It  is  half  of  twelve, 
the  Church's  number,  as  three  and  a  half  is  half  of  seven, 
the  Divine  number  tor  completeness.     Bengel  thinks 
the  angel  here  to  have  been  Gabriel,  which  name  is  com- 
pounded of  El,  God,  and   Ueber,  mighty  man  (ch.  10.  1). 
Gabriel  therefore  appropriately  announced  to  Mary  the 
advent  of  the  mighty  Ood-man :  ci".  the  account  of  the  man- 
child's  birth  which  follows   (ch.   12.  1-6),  to  which    this 
forms  the  transition,  though  the    seventh   trumpet   in 
time  is  subsequent,  being  the  consummation  of  the  his- 
torical episode,  chs.  12.  and  13.    The  seventh  trumpet,  like 
the  seventh  seal  and  seventh  vial,  being  the  consumma- 
tion. Is  accompanied  differently  from  the  preceding  six: 
not  the  consequences  which  follow  on  earth,  but  those  in 
heaven,  are   set  before   us,  the  great  voices  and  thanks- 
giving of  t/w  twenty-four  elders  in  heaven,  as  the  half-hour' s 
silence  in  heaven  at  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  voice  out  of  the 
'jetnpU:  in  heaven,  "  It  is  done,"  at  the  seventh  vial.    This  is 
parallel  to  Daniel  2.  44,  "The  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed:  and  the  king- 
dom shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  to 
pieces  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."    It 
fas  the  setting  up  of  Heaven's  sovereignty  over  the  earth 
visibly,  which,  when  invisibly  exercised,  was  rejected  by 
the  earthly  rulers  heretofore.    The  distinction  of  worldly 
and  spiritual  shall  then  cease.    There  will  be  no  beast  in 
opposition  to  the  woman.    Poetry,  art,  science,  and  social 
life  will  be  at  once  worldly  and  Christiau.    kingdoms— 
A,  B,  C,  Vulgate  read  the  singular,  "The  kingdom  (sove- 
reignty)   of    (over)   the    world    Is    our    Lord's    and    His 
Christ's."     There  Is  no  good  authority  for  English  Ver- 
sion reading.    The  kingdoms  of  the  world  give  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  (over)  the  world   exercised    by  Christ.     The 
earth-kingdoms  are  many :  His  shall  be  one.    The  appel- 
lation "  Christ,"  the  Anointed,  is  here,  where  His  kingdom 
Is  mentioned,  appropriately  for  the  first  time  used  In 
Revelation.     For   it   is   equivalent   to   King.     Though 
priest*  and  prophets  also  were  anointed,  yet  this  term  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  Him  as  King,  insomuch  that  "the 
Lord's  anointed"  Is  His  title  as  King,  In  places  where  He 
Is  distinguished  from  the  priests.    The  glorified  Son  of 
man  shall  rule  mankind  by  His  transfigured  Church  in 
heaven,  and  by  His  people  Israel  on  earth:  Israel  shall 
be  the  priestly  mediator  of  blessings  to  the  whole  world, 
realising  them  first.    lie — Not  emphatical  In  the  Greek. 
»ii»l!  reign  for  ever  and  erer—  Greek,  "  unto  the  ages  of 
the  ages,"  Here  begins  the  millennial  reign,  the  consum- 
mation of  "the  mystery  of  God"  (ch.  10.  7).     16.  before 
Cod— B  and  Syriac  read,  "  before  the  throne  of  God."    But 
A.,  C,  Vulgate,  and  Ooptic  read  as  English  Version,    seats— 
Greek,  "thrones."     17.  thanks— for  the  answer  to  our 
prayers  (ch.  6. 10,  11)  In  destroying  them  which  destroy  the 
earth  (v.  18),  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  setting  up  the 
kingdom  of  thyself  and  thy  saints,    and  art  to  come— 
Omitted  in  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Cypkian,  and  An- 
dkkas.    The  consummation  having  actually  come,  they 
do  not  address  Him  as  they  did  when  it  was  still  future, 
"  Thou  that  art  to  come."    Cf.  v.  18,  "is  come."    From  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet  He  is  to  His  people  Jah, 
the  ever-present  Lord,  WHO  is,  more  peculiarly  than  .1k- 
HOVAH  "  who  Is,  was,  and  is  to  come."    taken  to  tb.ee  thy 
great  power— "  to  thee"  Is  not  In  the  Greek.    Christ  takes 
to  Him  the  kingdom  as  His  own  of  right.    18.  the  na- 
tions were  angry— Alluding  to  Psalm  99.  1,  LXX.,  "The 
Lord  Is  become   King:  let  the  peoples  become  angry." 
Their  anger   is  combined  with  alarm  (Exodus  15.  14;  2 
Kings  19.  36.  28,  "  thj  rage  against  me  is  come  up  Into  mine 
sars,  I  will  pnt  my  hook  in  thy  nose,"  <fcc).    Translate, 
as  the  Greek  is  toe  same.  "The  nations  were  angered,  and 
rY7* 


thy  anger  Is  come."    How  petty  man's  impotent  anffer 
standing  here  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  omnipotent 
Godl    dead  ...  be    Judged— Proving  that  this   seventh 
trumpet  Is  at  the  end  of  all  things,  when  the  judgment  on 
Christ's  foes,  and  the  reward  of  His  saints,  long  prayed 
for  by  His  saints,  shall  take  place,    the  prophets — as,  for 
instance,  the  two  prophesying  witnesses  (v.  3),  and  those 
who  have  showed  them  kindness  for  Christ's  sake.  Jesus 
shall  come  to  effect  by  His  presence  that  which  we  have 
looked  for  long,  but  vainly,  im  His  absence,  and  by  other 
means,    destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth — Retri- 
bution In  kind  (cf.  ch.  16.  6;  Luke  19.  27).    Daniel  7.  11-18, 
my  Notes.     19.  A  similar  solemn  conclusion  to  that  of 
the  seventh  seal,  ch.  8.  5,  at>d  to  that  of  the  seventh  viai, 
ch.  16.  18.    Thus,  It  appears,  tbe  seven  seals,  the  seven 
trumpets,  and  the  seven  vials,  are  not  consecutive,  but 
parallel,  and  ending  in  the  same  consummation.    They 
present  the  unfolding  of  God's  plans  for  bringing  about 
the  grand  end  under  three  different  aspects,  mutually 
complementing  each  other,    the  temple — the  sanctuary 
or  Holy  place  (Greek  naos),  not  the  whole  temple  (Greek 
hieron).    opened  In  heaven — A,  C  read  the  article,  "the 
temple  of  God  which  is  In  heaven,  was  opened."    the  ark 
of  his  testament— or  "...  His  covenant."    As  in  the  first 
verse  the  earthly  sanctuary  was  measured,  so  here  it* 
heavenly  antitype  is  laid  open,  and  the  antitype  above  to 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  Holiest  place  below  Is  seen, 
the  pledge  of  God's  faithfulness  to  His  covenant  In  saving 
His  people,  and  punishing  their  and  His  enemies.    Thus 
this  forms  a  fit  close  to  the  series  of  trumpet-Judgments, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  episode  (ch.  12.  and  13.)  as  to 
His  faithfulness  to  His  Church.  Here  first  His  secret  place, 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  is  opened  for  the  assurance  of  His 
people;  and  thence  proceed  His  judgments  In  their  be- 
half (ch.  14.  15, 17;  15.  6;  16.  17),  which  the  great  company 
in  heaven  laud  as  "true  and  righteous."     This  then  is 
parallel  to  the  scene  at  the  heavenly  altar,  at  the  close  of 
the  seals  and  opening  of  the  trumpets  (ch.  8. 3),  and  at  the 
close  of  the  episode  (chs.  12.-15)  and  opening  of  the  rials 
(ch.  15.  7, 8).    See  Note  at  the  opening  of  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ver.  1-17.  Vision  of  the  Woman,  her  Child  ahb 
the  Persecuting  Dragon.  1.  This  episode  (chs.  12.,  18^ 
14.,  and  15.)  describes  in  detail  the  persecution  of  Israel 
and  the  elect  Church  by  the  beast,  which  had  been  sum- 
marily noticed,  ch.  11.  7-10,  and  the  triumph  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  torment  of  the  unfaithful.  So  also  chs.  16.-30.  are 
the  description  in  detail  of  the  Judgment  on  the  beast, 
Ac,  summarily  noticed  In  ch.  11.  13,  18.  The  beast  In  v.  3, 
Ac,  is  shown  not  to  be  alone,  but  to  be  the  Instrument  In 
the  hand  of  a  greater  power  of  darkness,  Satan.  That 
this  is  so,  appears  from  the  time  of  ch.  11.  being  the  period 
also  In  which  the  events  of  chs.  12.  and  13.  take  place,  vu., 
1260  days  (v.  6,  14;  ch.  13.5;  cf.ch.  11.  2,  b).  great— In  slse 
and  significance,  wonder  —  Greek,  "sign:"  significant 
of  momentous  truths.  In  heaven— not  merely  the  sky, 
but  the  heaven  beyond  just  mentioned,  ch.  11.  19;  cf.  v.  7-9. 
woman  clothed  with  the  sun  .  .  .  moon  under  her 
feet— The  Church,  Israel  first,  and  then  the  Gentile 
Church;  clothed  with  Christ,  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness." 
"  Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun."  Clothed  with  the 
Sun,  the  Church  is  the  bearer  of  Divine  supernatural 
light  in  the  world.  So  the  seven  churches  (».  «.,  the 
Church  universal,  the  woman)  are  represented  as  light- 
bearing  candlesticks  (ch.  1).  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  moon, 
though  standing  above  the  sea  and  earth,  is  altogether 
connected  with  them,  and  Is  an  earthly  light:  sea,  earth, 
and  moon  represent  the  worldly  element,  In  opposition 
to  the  kingdom  of  God— heaven,  the  sur..  The  moon  can- 
not disperse  the  darkness  and  change  It  into  day:  thus 
she  represents  the  world-religion  (heathenism)  in  reltv 
tion  to  the  supernatural  world.  The  Chuicu  has  thai 
moon,  therefore,  under  her  feet;  but  the  stars,  as  he**- 
enly  lights,  on  her  head.  The  devil  directs  his  efforti 
against  the  stars,  the  angels  of  the  churches,  about  hero- 
after  to  shine  for  ever.    The  twelve   stars    the   omws 
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•round  her  head,  arc  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  [Aubkb- 
len.  J  The  allusions  to  Israel  before  accord  with  this :  cf. 
eh.  11.  19.  "the  temple  of  God;"  "the  ark  of  His  testa- 
ment. The  ark  lost  at  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
aever  since  found.  Is  seen  in  the  "  temple  of  God  opened 
•n  heaven,"  signifying  that  God  now  enters  again  into 
i»venant  with  His  anolent  people.  The  woman  cannot 
,-»*an,  literally,  the  virgin  mother  of  Jesus,  for  she  did  not 
Soe  into  th  9  wildern«ss,and  stay  there  for  1260  days,  whilst 
ihe  dragon  persecuted  the  remnant  of  her  seed  (v.  13-17). 
>'Dk  Buboh]  The  sun,  moon,  and  twelve  stars,  are  em- 
blematical of  Jacob,  Leah,  or  else  Rachel,  and  the  twelve 
patriarohs,  i.  «.,  the  Jewish  Church :  secondarily,  the 
Church  universal,  having  under  her  feet,  in  due  subor- 
dination, the  ever-changing  moon,  which  shines  with  a 
borrowed  light,  emblem  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which 
is  now  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  though  supporting  the 
woman,  and  also  of  the  changeful  things  of  this  world, 
and  having  on  her  head  the  crown  of  twelve  stars,  the 
twelve  apostles,  who,  however,  are  related  closely  to 
Israel's  twelve  tribes.  The  Church,  In  passing  over  Into 
the  Gentile  world,  is  (1.)  persecuted,  (2.)  then  seduced,  as 
heathenism  begins  to  reac*  on  her.  This  Is  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolic  woman,  beaso,  harlot,  and  false 
prophet.  Woman  and  beast  form  the  same  contrast  as  the 
&  ..\  of  man  and  the  beast*  in  Daniel.  As  the  Son  of  man 
cornea  from  heaven,  so  the  woman  is  seen  in  heaven  (v.  1). 
The  two  beasts  arise  respectively  out  of  the  sea  (cf.  Daniel 
7.8)  and  the  earth  (ch.  13.1,11):  their  origin  is  not  of 
heaven,  but  of  earth  earthy.  Daniel  beholds  the  heav- 
enly Bridegroom  coming  visibly  to  reign.  John  sees  the 
woman,  the  Bride,  whose  calling  is  heavenly,  in  the 
world,  before  the  Lord's  coming  again.  The  characteris- 
tic of  woman,  In  contradistinction  to  man,  is  her  being 
subject,  the  surrendering  of  herself,  her  being  receptive. 
This  similarly  is  man's  relation  to  God,  to  be  subject  to, 
and  receive  from,  God.  All  autonomy  of  the  human 
spirit  reverses  man's  relation  to  God.  Womanlike  recep- 
tivity towards  God  constitutes  faith.  By  it  the  individual 
becomes  a  child  of  God ;  the  children  collectively  are  viewed 
am  "  the  woman."  Humanity,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  God, 
is  the  woman.  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  woman,  Is  in  v.  5 
emphatically  called  "the  MAN-chlld"  (Greek,  huios  ar- 
rheen,  "male-child").  Though  born  of  a  woman,  and 
under  the  law  for  man's  sake.  He  is  also  the  Son  of  God, 
and  so  the  husband  of  the  Church.  As  Son  of  the 
woman,  He  la  "  Son  of  man ;"  as  male-child,  He  is  Son  of 
God,  and  Husband  of  the  Church.  All  who  imagine 
to  have  life  In  themselves  are  severed  from  Him,  the 
Source  of  life,  and,  standing  in  their  own  strength,  sink 
to  the  level  of  senseless  beasts.  Thus,  the  woman  desig- 
nates universally  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  beast,  the 
kingdom  of  the  world.  The  woman  of  whom  Jesus  was 
born,  represents  the  Old  Testament  congregation  of  God. 
The  woman's  travail-pains  (v.  2)  represent  the  Old  Testa- 
ment believers'  ardent  longings  for  the  promised  Re- 
deemer. Cf.  the  Joy  at  His  birth  (Isaiah  9. 6).  As  new 
Jerusalem  (called  also  "the  woman,"  or  "wife,"  ch.  21.  2, 
<>-12)  with  its  twelve  gates,  Is  the  exalted  and  transfigured 
Church,  so  the  woman  with  the  twelve  stars  is  the 
Church  militant,  a.  pained—  Greek,  "  tormented"  (basan- 
aomene).  Da  Burgh  explains  this  of  the  bringing  in  of 
the  first-begotten  into  the  world  AGAIN,  when  Israel  shall 
at  last  welcome  Him,  and  when  "  the  man-child  shall  rule 
all  nations  with  the  rod  of  iron."  But  there  is  a  plain 
contrast  between  the  painful  travailing  of  the  woman 
here,  and  Christ's  second  coming  to  the  Jewish  Church, 
the  believing  remnant  of  Israel,  "Before  she  travailed  she 
brought  forth  .  .  .  a  man-child,"  (.  e.,  almost  without  tra- 
vail-pangs, she  receives  (at  His  second  advent),  as  if  born 
to  her,  Messiah  and  a  numerous  seed.  3.  appeared— 
""wasfceen."  wonder—  Greek,  "sign"  [semeion],  red— So 
k  and  Colgate  read.  But  B,  C,  and  Coptic  read,  "of  Are." 
In  either  case,  the  colour  of  the  dragon  implies  his  fiery 
rage  as  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  His  representative, 
the  beast,  corresponds,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (the 
aozaber  of  horns  on  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel '  ch.  13. 
I.    Bat  there,  ten  crowns  are  on  the  ten  horns  (ft*    before 


the  end,  the  fourth  empire  is  divided  into  ten  kingdoms); 
here,  seven  crowns  (rather,  "diadems,"  Greek,  diademata, 
not  stephanoi,  "  wreaths")  are  upon  his  seven  heads.  In 
Daniel  7.  the  Antichristian  powers  up  to  Christ's  •♦•cond 
coming  are  represented  by  four  beasts,  whic'  qave 
among  them  seven  heads,  i.  e.,  the  first,  second  and 
fourth  beasts  having  one  head  each,  the  thirt,  four  he«  Is. 
His  universal  dominion  as  prince  of  this  fallen  world  .a 
Implied  by  the  seven  diadems  (contrast  the  "many  dia- 
dems on  Christ's  head,"  ch.  19. 12,  when  coming  to  destroy 
him  and  his),  the  caricature  of  the  seven  Spirits  of  Ood. 
His  worldly  Instruments  of  power  are  marked  by  the 
ten  horns,  ten  being  the  number  of  the  world.  It  marks 
his  self-contradictions  that  he  and  the  beast  bear  both  the 
number  seven  (the  Divine  number)  and  ten  (the  world 
number).  4.  drew—  Greek  present,  "  draweth,"  "  drags 
down."  His  dragging  down  the  stars  with  his  tail  (lashed 
back  and  forward  in  his  fury).  Implies  his  persuading  to 
apostatize,  like  himself,  and  to  become  earthy,  thoso 
angels  and  also  once  eminent  human  teachers  who  had 
formerly  been  heavenly  (cf.  v.  1 ;  ch.  1.  20 ;  Isaiah  14. 
12).  stood— "  stands  "  [Alfobd]:  perfect,  Greek  hesteken. 
ready  to  be  delivered— "  about  to  bring  forth."  for  to 
devour,  &c— "  that  when  she  brought  forth  he  might  de- 
vour her  child."  So  the  dragon,  represented  by  his  agent 
Pharaoh  (a  name  common  to  all  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
meaning,  according  to  some,  crocodile,  a  reptile  like  the 
dragon,  and  made  an  Egyptian  idol),  was  ready  to  devour 
Israel's  males  at  the  birth  of  the  nation.  Antltyplcally 
the  true  Israel,  Jesus,  when  born,  was  sought  for  destruc- 
tion by  Herod,  who  slew  all  the  males  in  and  around  Beth- 
lehem. 5.  man-child—  Greek,  "a  son,  a  male."  On  the 
deep  significance  of  this  term,  cf.  Notes,  v.  1,  2.  rule— 
Greek  (poimainein),  "  tend  as  a  shepherd  "  (see  Note,  ch.  2. 
27).  rod  of  Iron — A  rod  Is  for  long-continued  obstinacy, 
until  they  submit  themselves  to  obedience  [Bkngkl]:  ch. 
2.  27;  Psalm  2.  9,  which  passages  prove  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
be  meant.  Any  interpretation  which  ignores  this  must 
be  wrong.  The  male  son's  birth  cannot  be  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  state  (Christianity  triumphing  over 
heathenism  under  Constantine),  which  was  not  a  Divine 
child  of  the  woman,  but  had  many  impure  worldly  ele- 
ments. In  a  secondary  sense,  the  ascending  of  the  witnesses 
up  to  heaven  answers  to  Christ's  own  ascension,  '  oangnt 
up  unto  God,  and  unto  His  throne :"  as  also  His  ruling 
the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  is  to  be  shared  In  by  be- 
lievers (ch.  2.  27).  What  took  place  primarily  in  the  case 
of  the  Divine  Son  of  the  woman,  shall  take  place  also 
In  the  case  of  those  who  are  one  with  Him,  the  sealed  of 
Israel  (ch.  7.),  and  the  elect  of  all  nations,  about  to  be 
translated  and  to  reign  with  Him  over  the  earth  at  His 
appearing.  6.  woman  fled — Mary's  flight  with  Jesus  into 
Egypt  is  a  type  of  this,  where  she  hath — So  C  reads. 
But  A,  B  add  "there."  a  place  — that  portion  of  the 
heathen  world  which  haa  received  Christianity  profess- 
edly, viz.,  mainly  the  fourth  kingdom,  having  its  seat  In 
the  modern  Babylon,  Rome,  implying  that  all  the  heath- 
en world  would  not  be  Christianized  in  the  present  order 
of  things,  prepared  of  God — lit.,  "from  God."  Not  by 
human  caprice  or  fear,  but  by  the  determined  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  the  woman,  the  Church,  fled 
into  the  wilderness,  they  should  feed  her — Greek,  "  nour- 
ish her."  Indefinite  for  "she  should  be  fed."  The  heathen 
world,  the  wilderness,  could  not  nourish  the  Church,  i>ul 
only  afford  her  an  outward  shelter.  Here,  as  in  Daniel  4. 
26,  and  elsewhere,  the  third  person  plural  refers  to  the 
heavenly  powers  who  mils'  *  oer  from  God  nourishment  to  the 
Church.  As  Israel  had  iw  time  of  first  bridal  love,  on  its 
first  going  out  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness,  so  the  Chris- 
tian Church's  wilderness -Ume  of  first  love  was  the  apostolic 
age,  when  it  was  separate  from  the  Egypt  of  this  world. 
having  no  city  here,  but  seeking  one  to  come;  having 
only  a  place  in  the  wilderness  prepared  of  God  (v.  6, 14).  The 
harlot  takes  the  world-city  as  her  own,  even  as  Cain  was 
the  first  builder  of  a  city,  whereas  the  believing  patri- 
archs lived  In  tents.  Then  apostate  Israel  was  the  harlot 
and  the  young  Christian  Church  the  woman ;  but  soot, 
spiritual  fornication  crept  in,  and  the  Church  in  oh.  17  Is 
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ao  'anger  the  woman,  but  the  harlot,  the  great  Babylon, 
which,  however,  has  In  It  hidden  the  true  people  of  God 
(ch.  18.  4).  The  deeper  the  Church  penetrated  Into  heath- 
endom, the  more  she  herself  became  heathenish.  Instead 
«f  overcoming,  she  was  overcome  by  the  world.  [Acber- 
lkn.)  Thus,  the  woman  In  "  the  one  Inseparable  Church 
•f  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  [Hknqstenberq],  the 
stock  of  the  Christian  Church  being  Israel  (Christ  and  His 
apostles  being  Jews),  on  which  the  Gentile  believers  have 
been  graced,  and  Into  which  Israel,  on  her  conversion, 
shall  be  graffed,  as  Into  her  own  olive  tree.  During  the 
Whole  Clzurch-historlc  period,  or  "times  of  the  Gentiles," 
wherein  "Jerusalem  is  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles," 
there  Is  no  believing  Jewish  Church,  and  therefore,  only 
the  Christian  Church  can  be  "the  woman."  At  the  same 
time  there  is  meant,  secondarily,  the  preservation  of  the 
Jews  during  this  Church-historic  period.  In  order  that 
Israel,  who  was  once  "the  woman,"  and  of  whom  the 
mutn-child  was  born,  may  become  so  again  at  the  close  of 
the  Gentile  times,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  the  two  elec- 
tions, literal  Israel,  and  spiritual  Israel,  the  Church 
elected  from  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  distinction.  Kze- 
klel  20.  35,  36,  "I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
people  [Hebrew,  peoples),  And  there  will  I  plead  with  you 
.  .  .  like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  In  the  wilderness 
of  Egypt"  (cf.  my  Note  there):  not  a  wilderness  literally 
and  locally,  but  spiritually  a  state  of  discipline  and  trial 
among  the  Gentile  "peoples,"  during  the  long  Gentile 
times,  and  one  Anally  consummated  in  the  last  time  of  un- 
paralleled trouble  under  Antichrist,  In  which  the  sealed 
remnant  (ch.  7.)  who  constitute  "  the  woman,"  are  never- 
theless preserved  "  from  the  face  of  the  serpent "  (v.  14). 
thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days — Anticipa- 
tory of  v.  14,  where  the  persecution  which  caused  her  to 
flee  is  mentioned  in  Its  place:  ch.  13.  gives  the  details  of 
the  persecution.  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  the  transition 
should  be  made  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  last  Anti- 
christ, without  notice  of  the  long  intervening  Church-his- 
torical period.  Probably  the  1260  days,  or  periods,  repre- 
senting this  long  interval,  are  recapitulated  on  a  shorter 
scale  analogically  during  the  last  Antichrist's  short  reign. 
They  are  equivalent  to  three  and  a  half  years,  which,  as 
half  of  the  Divine  number  seven,  symbolize  the  seeming 
victory  of  the  world  over  the  Church.  As  they  include 
the  whole  Oentile  timet  of  Jerusalem's  being  trodden  of  the 
Oentiles,  they  must  be  much  longer  than  1260  years ;  for, 
above  five  and  a  half  centuries  more  than  1260  years  have 
elapsed  since  Jerusalem  fell.  7.  In  Job  1.  and  2.,  Satan 
appears  among  the  sons  of  God,  presenting  himself  before 
God  In  heaven,  as  the  accuser  of  the  saints:  again  in 
Zechariah  3. 1,  2.  But  at  Christ's  coming  as  our  Redeemer, 
befell  from  heaven,  especially  when  Christ  suffered,  rose 
again,  and  ascended  to  heaven.  When  Christ  appeared 
before  God  as  our  Advocate,  Satan,  the  accusing  adver- 
sary, could  no  longer  appear  before  God  against  us,  but 
was  cast  out  Judicially  (Romans  8. 33, 34).  He  and  his  angels 
henceforth  range  through  the  air  and  the  earth,  after  a 
time  (viz.,  the  Interval  between  the  ascension  and  the 
second  advent)  about  to  be  cast  hence  also,  and  bound  In 
hell.  That  "  heaven  "  here  does  not  mean  merely  the  air, 
hut  the  abode  of  angels,  appears  from  v.  9, 10, 12 ;  1  Kings 
£1.  19-22.  there  wu — Oreek,  "  there  came  to  pass,"  or 
"  arose  *  war  In  heaven — What  a  seeming  contradiction 
in  terms,  yet  true !  Contrast  the  blessed  result  of  Christ's 
triumph,  Luke  19.  38,  "  peace  in  heaven."  Colossians  1.  20, 
"  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross,  by  Him  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself;  whether  .  .  .  things  In 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven,"  Michael  and  hts  angels  .  .  . 
the  dragon  .  .  .  and  his  angels — It  was  fittingly  ordered 
that,  as  the  rebellion  arose  from  unfaithful  angels  and 
ftjeir  leader,  so  they  should  be  encountered  and  overcome 
»y  faithful  angels  and  their  archangel,  in  heaven.  On  earth 
they  are  fittingly  encountered,  and  shall  be  overcome,  as 
represented  by  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  by  the  Son  of 
man  and  His  armies  of  human  saints  (ch.  19. 14-21).  Thecon- 
dicton  earth,  as  In  Daniel  40,  has  its  correspondent  conflict 
of  angels  in  heaven.  Michael  is  peculiarly  the  prince, 
or  presiding  angel,  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  conflict  i  l 
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heaven,  though  Judicially  decided  alresdy  against  Satsuc 
from  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
receives  its  actual  completion  In  the  exesution  of  Judg- 
ment by  the  angels  who  cast  out  Satan  from  heaven. 
From  Christ's  ascension  he  has  no  standing-ground  judi- 
cially against  the  believing  elect.  Luke  10.  18,  "I  beheld 
(In  the  earnest  of  the  future  full  fulfilment  given  In  th» 
subjection  of  the  demons  to  the  disciples)  Satan  as  light' 
nlng  fall  from  heaven."  As  Michael  fought  before  witfc 
Satan  about  the  body  of  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant 
(Jnde  9),  so  now  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  bj 
offering  HisslnlesN  body  in  sacrifice,  arms  Michael  with 
powerto  renew  and  finish  the  conflict  by  a  complete  vic- 
tory. That,  Satan  Is  not  yet  actually  and  finally  cast  out 
of  heaven,  thongh  the  judicial  sentence  to  that  effect  re- 
ceived Its  latlflcatlon  at  Christ's  ascension,  appears  from 
Ephesians  6.  12,  "spiritual  wickedness  In  high  (Greek, 
heavenly)  places."  This  is  the  primary  Church-historical 
sense  here.  But,  through  Israel's  unbelief,  Satan  has  had 
ground  against  that,  the  elect  nation,  appearing  befor« 
God  as  its  accuser.  At  the  eve  of  its  restoration.  In  the 
ulterior  sense,  his  standing-ground  In  heaven  against 
Israel,  too,  shall  be  taken  from  him,  "  the  Lord  that  hath 
chosen  Jerusalem"  rebuking  him,  and  casting  him  out 
from  heaven  actually  and  for  ever  by  Michael,  the  prince, 
or  presiding  angel  of  the  Jews.  Thus  Zechariah  3.  1-9  Is 
strictly  parallel,  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  being  represent- 
ative of  his  nation  Israel,  and  Satan  standing  at  God's 
right  hand  as  adversary  to  resist  Israel's  justification. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  fully  (v.  10,  "now,"  Ac.)  shall  all 
things  be  reconciled  unto  Clvrist  in  heaven  (Colossians  X. 
20),  and  there  shall  be  peace  in  heaven  (Luke  19.  Sfl). 
against— A,  B,  C  read,  "  with."  8.  prevailed  not— A  anj 
Ooptic  read,  "He  prevailed  not."  But  B,  C  read  as  English 
Version,  neither— A,  B,  C  read,  "  not  even"  (Oreek  oude)- 
a  climax.  Not  only  did  they  not  prevail,  but  not  even  the* 
place  was  found  any  more  in  heaven.  There  are  four  grada- 
tions In  the  ever  deeper  downfall  of  Satan :  (1.)  He  is  de- 
prived of  his  heavenly  excellency,  though  having  still 
access  to  heaven  as  man's  accuser,  up  to  Christ's  first  com- 
ing. As  heaven  was  not  fully  yet  opened  to  man  (John  8. 
13),  so  It  was  not  yet  shut  against  Satan  and  his  demons. 
The  Old  Testament  dispensation  could  not  overcome  him. 
(2.)  From  Christ,  down  to  the  millennium,  he  Is  Judicially 
cast  out  of  heaven  as  the  accuser  of  the  elect,  and  shortly 
before  the  millennium  loses  his  power  against  Israel,  and 
has  sentence  of  expulsion  fully  executed  on  him  and  his 
by  Michael.  His  rage  on  earth  Is  consequently  the  greater, 
his  power  being  concentrated  on  it,  especially  towards 
the  end,  when  "he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time"  (v.  12).  (3.)  He  Is  bound  during  the  millennium  (ch. 
20. 1-3).  (4.)  After  having  been  loosed  for  a  while,  he  la 
cast  for  ever  Into  the  lake  of  fire.  9.  that  old  serpent- 
Alluding  to  Genesis  8.  1,  4.  Devil— the  Oreek  for  "ac- 
cuser," or  "slanderer."  Satan — the  Hebrew  for  adversary, 
especially  in  a  court  of  Justice.  The  twofold  designation, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  marks  the  twofold  objects  of  his  accu- 
sations and  temptations,  the  elect  Gentiles  and  the  elect 
Jews,  world— GreeA:,  "habitable  world."  10.  Now— Now 
that  Satan  has  been  cast  out  of  heaven.  Primarily  ful- 
filled in  part  at  Jesus'  resurrection  and  ascension,  when 
He  said  (Matthew  28.  18),  "All  power  [ Oreek  exousia,  'au- 
thority,' as  here;  see  below]  Is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth;"  connected  with  v. 5,  "Her  child  was  caught 
up  unto  Ood  and  to  His  throne."  In  the  ulterior  sense,  11 
refers  to  the  eve  of  Christ's  second  coming,  when  Israel  1* 
about  to  be  restored  as  mother-Church  of  Christendom, 
Satan,  who  had  resisted  her  restoration  on  the  ground  of 
her  unworthlness,  having  been  cast  out  by  the  instrument- 
ality o'  Michael,  Israel's  angelic  prince  (Note,  v.  7).  Thus 
this  Is  parallel,  and  the  necessary  prelfmlnary  to  the 
glorious  event  similarly  expressed,  ch.  11.  15,  "The  king* 
dom  of  this  world  Is  become  (.the  very  word  here,  Qrce\ 
egeneto,  '  is  come,' '  hath  come  to  pass')  our  Lord's  and  His 
Christ's,"  the  result  of  Israel's  resuming  her  place,  sal- 
vation, Ac— Oreek,  "the  salvation  (viz.,  fully,  finally,  and 
victoriously  accomplished,  Hebrews  9.  28;  of.  Luke  &.  u, 
yet  future;   hence,  not  till  now  do  the  bleweed  raise  Uw 
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full  est  halleluja*!  for  salvation  to  the  Lamb.  oh.  7.  10;  19.  1) 
the  power  (Qreek  dunamis),  and  the  authority  (Greek  exovMa ; 
legitimate  power;  see  above)  of  His  Christ."  accused 
Ibem  before  our  God  day  and  night — Hence  the  need 
that  theoppressed  Church,  God' s  own  elect  (like  the  widow, 
tontinually  coming,  so  as  even  to  weary  the  unjust  Judge), 
should  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him.  11.  they— Emphatic 
\nlhe  Greek.  "They"  In  particular.  They  and  they  alone. 
fhey  were  the  persons  who  overcame,  overcame — (Ro- 
aar  a  8.  33,  34,  37 ,  10.  20.)  him— (1  John  2.  14,  15.)  It  Is  the 
wine  victory  (a  peculiarly  Johannean  phrase)  over  Satan 
and  the  world  which  the  Gospel  of  John  describes  In  the 
life  of  Jt*us,  his  Epistle  in  the  life  of  each  believer,  and  his 
Apocalypse  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  by— Greek  [dia  to 
haima  ;  accusative,  not  genitive,  as  English  Version  would 
require  3f.  Hebrews  9. 12],  "on  account  of  (on  theground  of) 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb;"  "  because  of,"  &e. ;  on  account  of 
and  by  virtue  of  Its  having  been  shed.  Had  that  blood  not 
been  shed,  Satan'saccusations  would  have  been  unanswer- 
able; as  It  is,  that  blood  meets  every  charge.  Schottgen 
mentions  the  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Satan  accuses  men 
all  days  of  the  year,  except  the  day  of  atonement.  Titt- 
KAXN  takes  the  Greek  dia,  as  it  often  means,  out  of  regard 
Jo  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  this  was  the  impelling  cause 
which  induced  them  to  undertake  the  con  test /or  the  sake 
ttf  it;  but  the  view  given  above  is  good  Greek,  and  more 
In  accordance  with  the  general  sense  of  Scripture,  by  the 
w«rd  of  their  testimony  —  Greek,  "on  account  of  the 
word  of  their  testimony."  On  theground  of  their  faith- 
ful testimony,  even  unto  death,  they  are  constituted  vic- 
tors. Their  testimony  evinced  their  victory  over  him  by 
virtue  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Hereby  they  confess 
themselves  worshippers  of  the  slain  Lamb,  aud  overcome 
the  beast,  Satan's  representative;  an  anticipation  of  ch. 
15.2,  "them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast" 
(cf.  ch.  13.  15,  16).  unto—  Greek  (achri),  "  even  as  far  as." 
They  carried  their  not-love  of  life  as  far  as  even  unto 
death.  12.  Therefore  —  because  Satan  is  cast  out  of 
heaven  '•».  9).  dwell— ttt,,  "  tabernacle."  Not  onlv  angels 
*nd  the  souls  of  the  just  with  God,  but  also  the  faithful 
militant  on  earth,  who  already  in  spirit  tabernacle  in 
heaven,  having  their  home  and  citizenship  there,  rejoice 
that  Satan  Is  cast  out  of  their  home.  "Tabernacle"  for 
dwell  is  used  to  mark  that,  though  still  on  the  earth,  they 
lh  spirit  are  hidden  "in  the  secret  of  God's  tabernacle." 
They  belong  not  to  the  world,  and,  therefore,  exult  in 
Judgment  having  been  passed  on  the  prince  of  this  world. 
the  inhabiters  of— So  An  ureas  reads.  But  A,  B,  C  omit. 
The  words,  probably,  were  Inserted  from  ch.  8.  13.  is 
come  down — rather  as  Greek  (calebee),  "  is  gone  down;" 
John  regarding  the  heaven  as  his  standing-point  of  vU-w 
whence  he  looks  down  on  the  earth,  unto  you — earth  and 
tea,  with  their  inhabiters;  those  who  lean  upon,  and 
essentially  belong  to,  the  earth  (contrast  John  8. 7,  Margin, 
with  John  3.  31;  8.  23;  Phlltppians  3.  19,  end;  1  John 
4.  5)  and  Its  *eo-llke  troubled  politics.  Furious  at  his 
expulsion  from  heaven,  and  knowing  that  his  time  on 
earth  is  short  until  he  shall  be  cast  down  lower,  when 
Christ  shall  come  to  set  up  His  kingdom  (ch.  20.  1,  2), 
Satan  concentrates  all  his  power  to  destroy  as  many 
souls  as  he  can.  Though  no  longer  able  to  accuse  the 
elect  in  heaven,  he  can  tempt  and  persecute  on  earth. 
The  more  light  becomes  victorious,  the  greater  will  be 
the  struggles  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  whence,  at  the 
last  crisis,  Antichrist  will  manifest  himself  with  an  lu- 
teusitj  of  iniquity  greater  than  ever  before,  short  time— 
Greek,  "  season"  (kairon) :  opportunity  for  his  assaults.  13. 
Resuming  from  v.  6  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  episode,  v.  7-12  (giving  in  the 
Invisible  world  the  ground  of  the  corresponding  conflict 
between  light  and  darkness  in  the  visible  world),  this 
verse  accounts  for  her  flight  into  the  wilderness  (v.  6).  1*. 
were  given— by  God's  determinate  appointment,  not  by 
Auman  chances  (Acts  9.-11).  two—  Greek,  "the  two  wings 
Of  ih«  great  eagle."  Alluding  to  Exodus  19.  4:  proving 
that  the  Old  Testament  Church,  as  well  as  the  New  Testa- 
BaKtCharch,  is  Included  In  'the  woman."  All  believers 
are  included  (Isaiah  40. 30,  31).     The  grcU,  eagle  Is  th  e  world- 


power;  in  Ezeklel  \7.  3.  7,  Babylon  aud  Egypt:  In  earrj 
Church-history,  Rome,  whose  standard  was  the  ragU, 
turned  by  God's  providence  from  being  hostile  Into  a  pro. 
tector  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  "wings"  expreaa  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth,  the  two  wings  may  here  mean  tha 
east  and  west  divisions  of  the  Roman  empire,  ■wilder- 
ness—the land  of  the  heathen,  the  Gentiles:  In  control 
to  Canaan,  the  pleasant  and  glorious  land.  God  dwells  in 
the  glorious  land;  demons  (the  rulers  of  the  heathen 
world,  ch.  9.  20;  1  Corinthians  10.20),  in  the  wilderness. 
Hence  Babylon  is  called  the  desert  of  the  sea,  Isaiah  21.  1-10 
(referred  to  also  In  ch.  14.  8;  18.  2).  Heathendom,  in  its  es- 
sentlal  nature,  being  without  God,  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
Thus,  the  woman's  flight  Into  the  wilderness  Is  the  pass- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  be  among 
the  Gentiles  (typified  by  Mary's  flight  with  her  child 
from  Judea  Into  Egypt).  The  eagle-flight  is  from  Egypt 
into  the  wilderness.  The  Egypt  meant  Is  virtually  stated 
(ch.  11.  8)  to  be  Jerusalem,  which  has  become  spiritually 
so  by  crucifying  our  Lord.  Out  of  her  the  New  Testament 
Church  flees,  as  the  Old  Testament  Church  out  of  th« 
literal  Egypt;  and  as  the  true  Church  subsequently  la 
called  to  flee  out  of  Babylon  (the  woman  become  an  har- 
lot, i.  e.,  the  Church  become  apostate).  [Auberlbn.]  her 
j.lace — the  chief  seat  of  the  then  world-empire,  Rome. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  describe  the  passing  of  the 
Church  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  The  Roman  protection 
was  the  eagle- wing  which  often  shielded  Paul,  the  great 
instrument  of  this  transmigration,  and  Christianity, 
from  Jewish  opponents  who  stirred  up  the  heatheu 
mobs.  By  degrees  the  Church  had  "  her  place"  more  and 
more  secure,  until,  under  Constantine,  the  empire  became 
Christian.  Still,  all  this  Church-historical  period  la  re- 
garded as  a  wilderness-time,  wherein  the  Church  Is  in 
part  protected,  in  part  oppressed,  by  the  world-power, 
until  Just  before  the  end  the  enmity  of  the  world-power 
under  Satan  shall  break  out  against  the  Church  worsa 
than  ever.  As  Israel  was  In  the  wilderness  forty  years, 
and  had  forty-two  stages  In  her  Journey,  so  the  Church 
tor  forty-two  months,  three  and  a  half  years  or  times  [lit., 
seasons,  used  for  years  In  Hellenistic  Greek  (Moibis,  the 
Attlcist),  Greek  kairous,  Daniel  7.  25;  12.  7],  or  1260  days  («. 
6)  between  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  coming 
again  of  Christ,  shall  be  a  wilderness-sojoumer  before 
she  reaches  her  millennial  rest  (answering  to  Canaan  of 
old).  It  is  possible  that,  besides  this  Church-historical 
fulfilment,  there  may  be  also  an  ulterior  and  narrower 
fulfilment  In  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  Palestino,  Anti- 
christ for  seven  times  (short  periods  analogical  to  the 
longer  ones)  having  power  there,  for  the  former  three  and 
a  half  times  keeping  covenant  with  the  Jews,  then  break- 
ing it  in  the  midst  of  the  week,  and  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion fleeing  by  a  second  Exodus  into  the  wilderness, 
whilst  a  remnant  remains  in  the  land  exposed  to  a  fearful 
persecution  (the  "  144,000  sealed  of  Israel,"  ch.  7.,  and  14.  1, 
standing  with  the  Lamb,  after  the  conflict  is  over,  on  Mount 
/Aon:  "the  first-fruits"  of  a  large  company  to  be  gath- 
ered to  Him).  [Dk  Burgh.]  These  details  are  very  con- 
jectural. In  Daulel  7.  25;  12.  7,  the  subject,  as  perhapt 
here,  Is  the  time  of  Israel's  calamity.  That  seven  timet- 
do  not  necessarily  mean  seven  years,  '.n  which  each  daj 
is  a  year,  t.  e.,  2520  years,  appears  from  Nebuchadnezzar  » 
seven  times  (Daniel  4.  23),  answering  to  Antichrist,  the 
beast'6  duration.  15,13.  flood—  Greek,  "river"  (cf.  Exo- 
dus 2.3;  Matthew  2.20;  and  especially  Exodus  14).  The 
flood,  or  river,  Is  the  stream  of  Germanic  tribes  which, 
pouring  on  Rome,  threatened  to  destroy  Christianity. 
But  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  by  wallowing  up  the  flood. 
Tho  earth,  as  contradistinguished  from  water,  is  the 
world  consolidated  and  civilized.  The  German  masse* 
were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Roman  civilization 
and  Christianity.  [Aubkrlo.]  Perhaps  It  includes 
also,  generally,  the  help  given  by  earthly  powers  (those 
least  likely,  yet  led  by  God's  overruling  providence  to 
give  help)  to  the  Church  against  persecutions  and  alaa, 
heresies,  by  which  she  has  been  at  various  times  assailed 
17.  -wroth  with  —  Greek,  "at."  went  —  Greek,  "went 
away."    th*  remnant  of  her  seed — distinct  in  some  aavaM 
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rroni  the  woman  herself.  Satan's  first  effort  was  to  root 
out  the  Christian  Church,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
visible  profession  of  Christianity.  Fol  ed  in  this,  he  wars 
,ch.  11.7;  13.7)  against  the  Invisible  Church,  viz.,  "those 
Who  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus"  (A,  B,  C  omit  "Christ").  These  are  "the 
remnant,"  or  rest  of  her  teed,  as  distinguished  from  her 
seed,  "  the  man-child"  (v.  5),  on  one  hand,  and  from  mere 
professors  on  the  other.  The  Church,  in  her  beauty  and 
unity  (Israel  at  the  head  of  Christendom,  the  whole 
forming  one  perfect  Church),  is  now  not  manifested, 
but  awaiting  the  manifettationt  of  the  sons  of  God  at 
Christ's  coming.  Unable  to  destroy  Christianity  and 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  Satan  directs  his  enmity  against 
true  Christians,  the  elect  remnant :  the  others  he  leaves 
unmolested. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Vision  of  the  Beast  that  Came  out  of  the 
Sea:  The  Second  Beast,  out  of  the  Earth,  Exer- 
cising the  Power  of  the  First  Beast,  and  Causing 
the  Earth  to  Worship  Him.  l.  I  stood— So  B,  N,  and 
Coptic  read.  But  A.  C,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac,  "  He  stood." 
Standing  on  the  sand  of  the  tea.  He  gave  his  power  to  the 
beast  that  rose  out  of  the  sea.  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea — 
where  the  four  winds  were  to  be  seen  striving  upon  the  great 
tea  (Daniel  7.  2).  beast — Greek,  "wild  beast."  Man  be- 
comes "  brutish"  when  he  severs  himself  from  God,  the 
archetype  and  true  ideal,  In  whose  image  be  was  first 
made,  which  Ideal  is  realized  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Hence,  the  world-powers  seeking  their  own  glory,  and 
not  God's,  are  represented  as  beasts ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  In  self-deiflcatlon  he  forgot  that  "  the  Most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,"  was  driven  among  the 
beasts.  In  Daniel  7.  there  are  four  beasts :  here  the  one 
beast  expresses  the  sum-total  of  the  God-opposed  world- 
power  viewed  in  Its  universal  development,  not  re- 
stricted to  one  manifestation  alone,  as  Rome.  This 
first  beast  expresses  the  world-power  attacking  the 
Church  more  from  without;  the  second,  which  Is  a 
revival  of,  and  minister  to,  the  first,  Is  the  world-power 
*s  the  false  prophet  corrupting  and  destroying  the  Church 
from  within,  out  of  the  sea  — (Daniel  7.  3;  cf.  my 
note,  ch.  8.  8) — out  of  the  troubled  waves  of  peoples,  mul- 
titudes, nations  and  tongue*.  The  earth  (v.  11),  on  the 
other  hand,  means  the  consolidated,  ordered  world  of 
nations,  with  its  culture  and  learning,  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns— A,  B,  C  transpose,  "ten  horns  and  seven 
heads."  The  ten  horns  are  now  put  first  (contrast  the 
order,  ch.  12.  3)  because  they  are  crowned.  They  shall 
not  be  so  till  the  last  stage  of  the  fourth  kingdom  (the 
Roman),  which  shall  continue  until  the  fifth  kingdom, 
Christ's,  shall  supplant  it  and  destroy  it  utterly ;  this  last 
stage  is  marked  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  two  feet  of  the  image 
in  Daniel  2.  The  seven  implies  the  world-power  setting  up 
itself  as  God,  and  caricaturing  the  teven  Spirits  of  God; 
yet  its  true  character  as  God-opposed  is  detected  by  the 
Dumber  ten  accompanying  the  teven.  Dragon  and  beast 
both  wear  crowns,  but  the  former  on  the  heads,  the  latter 
on  the  horns  (ch.  12.3;  13.1).  Therefore,  both  heads  and 
horns  refer  to  kingdoms ;  cf.  ch.  17.  7, 10, 12,  "  kings"  rep- 
resenting the  kingdoms  whose  heads  they  are.  The  teven 
kings,  as  peculiarly  powerful  — the  great  powers  of  the 
world— are  distinguished  from  the  ten,  represented  by  the 
horns  (simply  called  "  kings,"  ch.  17. 12).  In  Daniel,  the 
ten  mean  the  last  phase  of  the  world-power,  the  fourth 
kingdom  divided  Into  ten  parts.  They  are  connected  with 
the  seventh  head  (ch.  17. 12),  and  are  as  yet  future.  [Auber- 
len.] The  mistake  of  those  who  interpret  the  beast  to  be 
Rome  exclusively,  and  the  ten  horns  to  mean  kingdoms 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  Rome  In  Europe  already, 
Is,  the  fourth  kingdom  in  the  image  has  two  legs,  repre- 
senting the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  empire;  the 
ten  toes  are  not  upon  the  one  foot  (the  west),  as  these  in- 
terpretations require,  but  on  the  two  (east  and  west)  to- 
gether, so  that  any  theory  which  makes  the  ten  kingdoms 
belong  to  th«  west  alone  must  err.  If  the  ten  kingdoms 
meant  were  those  which  sprung  up  on  the  overthrow  of 
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Rome,  the  ten  would  be  accurately  known,  whereat 
twenty-eight  different  lists  are  given  in  so  many  inter- 
preters, making  in  all  sixty-five  kingdoms !  [Tyso  in  Di 
Burgh.]  The  seven  heads  are  the  seven  world-mon- 
archies, Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, 
the  Germanic  empire,  under  the  last  of  which  we  livs 
[Auberlen],  and  which  devolved  for  a  time  on  Napo- 
leon, after  Francis,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Rome,  had  resigned  the  title  in  1806.  Faber  explains  tht 
healing  of  the  deadly  wound  to  be  the  revival  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty  after  Its  overthrow  at  Waterloo.  ThaJ 
secular  dynasty,  in  alliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
the  Papacy  (v.  11,  Ac),  being  "  the  eighth  head,"  and  yet 
"of  the  seven"  (ch.  17. 11),  will  temporarily  triumph  over 
the  saints,  until  destroyed  In  Armageddon  (ch.  19).  A 
Napoleon,  In  this  view,  will  be  the  Antichrist,  restoring 
the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  accepted  as  their  Messiah  at 
first,  and  afterwards  fearfully  oppressing  them.  Anti- 
christ, the  summing  up  and  concentration  of  all  the  world 
evil  that  preceded,  Is  the  eighth,  but  yet  one  of  the  seven 
(ch.  17. 11).  crowns—  Greek,  "diadems."  name  of  blas- 
phemy—So  C,  Coptic,  and  Andreas.  A,  B,  and  Vulgate 
read,  "names,"  Ac,  vis.,  a  name  on  each  of  the  heads; 
blasphemously  arrogating  attributes  belonging  to  God 
alone  (cf.  Note,  ch.  17. 3).  A  characteristic  of  the  little  horn 
in  Daniel  7. 8,  20,  21 ;  2  Thessalonians  2.  4.  i.  leopard  .  . 
bear  .  . .  lion— This  beast  unites  In  itself  the  God-opposed 
characteristics  of  the  three  preceding  kingdoms,  resem- 
bling respectively  the  leopard,  bear,  and  lion.  It  rises  up 
out  of  the  sea,  as  Daniel's  four  beasts,  and  has  ten  horns,  as 
Daniel's  fourth  beast,  and  seven  heads,  as  Daniel's  four 
beasts  had  in  all,  viz.,  one  on  the  first,  one  on  the  second, 
four  on  the  third,  and  one  on  the  fourth.  Thus  It  repre- 
sents comprehensively  In  one  figure  the  world-power 
(which  In  Daulel  is  represented  by  four)  of  all  times  and 
places,  not  merely  of  one  period  and  one  locality,  viewed 
as  opposed  to  God ;  Just  as  the  woman  is  the  Church  of  ail 
ages.  This  view  is  favoured  also  by  the  fact,  that  th« 
beast  Is  the  vicarious  representative  of  Satan,  who  sim- 
ilarly has  seven  heads  and  ten  horns:  a  general  descriptios 
of  his  universal  power  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  wor!4 
Satan  appears  as  a  serpent,  as  being  the  archetype  of  th*. 
beast  nature  (ch.  12. 9).  "  If  the  seven  heads  meant  merely 
seven  Roman  emperors,  one  cannot  understand  why  they 
alone  should  be  mentioned  in  the  original  Image  of  Satan, 
whereas  it  Is  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  suppose  them  to 
represent  Satan's  power  on  earth  viewed  collectively." 
[Auberlen.]  3.  one  of— lit.,  "from  among."  wounded 
. . .  healed— Twice  again  repeated  emphatically  (v.  12, 14); 
cf.  ch.  17.  8, 11,  "  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  as- 
cend out  of  the  bottomless  pit"  (cf.  v.  11  below);  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  the  seventh  head  (revived  In  the  eighth),  as 
yet  future  In  John's  time  (ch.  17. 10).  Contrast  the  ohangs 
whereby  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  humbled  from  his  sslf- 
deifying  pride,  was  converted  from  his  beast-Uke  form  and 
character  to  man's  form  and  true  position  towards  God; 
symbolized  by  his  eagle  wings  being  plucked,  and  himself 
made  to  stand  upon  his  feet  as  a  man  (Daniel  7. 4).  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  beast's  head  is  not  changed  into  a  human 
head,  but  receives  a  deadly  wound,  i.  e.,  the  world-king- 
dom which  this  head  represents  does  not  truly  turn  to 
God,  but  for  a  time  Its  God-opposed  character  remains 
paralyzed  ("  as  It  were  slain ;"  the  very  words  marking 
the  beast's  outward  resemblance  to  the  Lamb,  "  as  it  wer« 
slain,"  Notes,  ch.  5.  6.  Cf.  also  the  second  beast's  resemv 
blance  to  the  Lamb,  v.  11).  Though  seemingly  slain  (Greek 
for  "wounded"),  it  remains  the  beast  still,  to  rise  again  In 
another  form  (v.  11).  The  first  six  heads  were  heathenish, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome ;  the  new 
seventh  world-power  (the  Pagan  German  hordes  pouring 
down  on  Christianized  Rome),  whereby  Satan  had  hoped 
to  stifle  Christianity  (ch.  11. 15,  16),  became  itself  Chris- 
tianized  (answering  to  the  beast's,  as  it  were,  deadly  wound  ■ 
it  was  tlain,  and  it  is  not,  ch.  17. 11).  Its  ascent  out  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit  answers  to  the  healing  of  its  deadly  wound  (ok 
17. 8).  No  essential  change  Is  noticed  in  Daniel  as  effect**! 
by  Christianity  upon  the  fourth  kingdom  ;  it  remains  es- 
sentially God-opposed  to  the  last.    Th«  beast  heated  of  'At 
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temporary  and  external   wound,  now  returns,  not  only 
from  the  sea,  bat  from  the  bottomless  pit,  whence  It  draws 
new  Antichrist i an  strength  of  hell  (v.  3, 11, 12, 14 ;  cb.  11. 
T  ;  17.  8).    Cf.  the  seven  evil  spirits  taken  Into  the  tempor- 
arily dispossessed,  and  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first, 
Matthew  12.  43-45.    A  new  and  worse  heathenism  breaks 
In  upon  the  Christianized  world,  more  devilish  than  the 
old  one  of  the  first  heads  of  the  beast.    The  latter  was  an 
apostasy  only  from  the  general  revelation  of  God  in  na- 
tar*>  and  conscience;  but  this  new  one  Is  from  God's  rev- 
eLatlon  of  love  in  His  Son.    It  culminates  in  Antichrist, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  (cf.  ch.  17. 11);  2  Thes- 
salonians  2.  3 ;  cf.  2  Timothy  3. 1-4,  the  very  characteristics 
of  old  heathenism  (Romans  1. 29-32).    [Auberlen.]   More 
than  one  wound  seems  to  me  to  be  meant,  e.  a.,  that  under 
Constantine  (when  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  emperor's 
Image  gave  way  to  Christianity),  followed  by  the  healing, 
when  Image- worship  and  the  other  Papal  errors  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Church ;  again,  that  at  the  Reformation, 
followed  by  the  letharglc/orm  of  godliness  without  the  power, 
and  about  to  end  in  the  last  great  apostasy,  which  I  iden- 
tify with   the  second  beast  (v.  11),  Antichrist,  the  same 
seventh  world-power  in  another  form,    wondered  after 
—followed  with  wondering  gaxe.    4.  -which  gave— A,  B, 
C,  Vulgate,  Sj/riao,  and  Andssis  read,  "  because  he  gave." 
power—  Greek,  "the  authority"  which  it  had;  its  authority. 
Who  la  like  unto  the  beast?— The  very  language  ap- 
propriated  to   God,  Exodus    15.   11  (whence,  in   the  .He- 
braic, the  Maccabees  took  their  name;  the  opponents  of 
the  Old  Testament  Antichrist,  Antiochus);  Psalm  35. 10; 
71. 19;  118.  5;  Micah  7.  18;  blasphemously  (v.  1,  5)  assigned 
to  the  beast.    It  Is  a  parody  of  the  name  "  Michael"  (cf. 
eh.  12.  7),  meaning,   "  Who  Is  like  unto  God  7"    5.  blas- 
phemies—So  Andreas  reads.     B  reads  "blasphemy." 
A,  "blasphemous  things"  (cf.  Daniel  7.8;  11.25).    power 
—"authority;"  legitimate  power  (Greek  exoutia).    to  con- 
tinue— Greek,  "to  act,"  or   "work"   (poiesai).    B  reads, 
"to    make    war"  (cf.   v.  4).     But  A,  C,    Vulgate,  Syriac, 
and  Andreas  omit  "  war."     forty  .  .  .  two  montlis — 
[Notes,  ch.  11.  2,  3;    12.  6.)     «.  opened  .  .  .  mouth— The 
asual  formula  In  the  case  of  a  set  speech,  or  series  of 
ipeeches.     Ver.  6,  7  expand  v.  5.     blasphemy— So  B  and 
Vjtdrkas.     A,  C  read  "blasphemies."      and  them— So 
Vulgate,  Ooptie,  Andreas,  and  Primasit/S  read.     A,  C 
omit  "and:"  "them  that  dwell  (lit.,  tabernacle)  in  heav- 
en," mean  not  only  angels,  and  the  departed  souls  of  the 
righteous,  but  believers  on  earth  who  have  their  citizen- 
ship in  heaven,  and  whose  true  life  is  hidden  from  the 
Antlchristlan  persecutor  in  the  secret  of  God's  tabernacle. 
Note,  ch.  12. 12;  John  3.7.    7.  power—  Greek,  "authority." 
■XI  kindreds  .  .  .  tongues  .  .  .  nations  —  Greek,  "  every 
tribe  .  .  .  tongue      .  .  nation."    A,  B,  C,   Vulgate,  Syriac, 
\5deea8, and  PRiMASirjsadd  "and  people,"  after  "  tribe" 
or  "  kindred."    9.  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth— being 
of  earth  earthy;    in  contrast  to  "them  that   dwell    in 
heaven."    whose  names  are  not  written — A,  B,  C,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Andreas  read  singular,  "(every  one)  whose 
(Greek  hou;  but  B,  Greek  hon,  plural)  name  is  not  writ- 
ten."   Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world — 
The  Greek  order  of  words  favours  this  translation.    He 
was  slain  in  the  Father's  eternal  counsels :  cf.  1  Peter  1. 19, 
10,  virtually  parallel.    The  other  way  of  connecting  the 
words  l«,  "Written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in 
the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain."    So  in  ch.  17.  8.    The 
sleet.    The  former  is  in  the  Greek  more  obvious  and  sim- 
ple.   "  Whatsoever  virtue  was  In  the  sacrifices,  did  ope- 
rate through  Messiah's  death  alone.     As  He  was  'the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,'  so  all 
stonements  ever  made  were  only  effectual  by  His  blood." 
[Bishop  Pearson,  Creed.]     9.  A  general   exhortation. 
Christ's  own  words  of  monition  calling  solemn  attention. 
10.  He  that  leadeth  Into  captivity— A,  B,  C,  and  Vulgate 
lead,  "If  any  one  (be)  for  captivity."    shall  go  Into  cap- 
■Vrltjr—  Greek  present,  " goeth  into  captivity."    Cf.  Jere- 
iilan  15.  2,  which  is  alluded  to  here.    X,  B,  C  read  simply, 
"  be  goeth  away,"  and  omit  "  Into  captivity."    But  A  and 
Vulgate  support  the  words,    he  that  kllleth  with  the 
•  word,  must  be  killed  with  the  sword— So  B,  C  read. 


But  A  reads,  "if  any  (Is  for)  being  (lit.,  to  bo)  killed,"  Ac 
As  of  old,  so  now,  those  to  be  persecuted  by  the  beast  lx 
various  ways,  have  their  trials  severally  appointed  then 
by  God's  fixed  counsel.  English  Version  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent sense,  viz.,  a  warning  to  the  persecutors  that  they  shall 
be  punished  with  retribution  in  kind.  Here — Herein 
In  bearing  their  appointed  sufferings  lies  the  patient  en- 
durance .  .  .  of  the  saints.  This  is  to  be  the  motto  and 
watchword  of  the  elect  during  the  period  of  the  world- 
kingdom.  As  the  first  beast  is  to  be  met  by  patience  and 
faith  (v.  10),  the  second  beast  must  be  opposed  by  true 
wisdom  (v.  18).  11.  another  beast — "  the  false  prophet." 
out  of  the  earth — out  of  society  civilized,  consolidated, 
and  ordered,  but  still,  with  all  Its  culture,  of  earth  earthy: 
as  distinguished  from  "the  sea,"  the  troubled  agitations 
of  various  peoples  out  of  which  the  world-power  and  1U 
several  kingdoms  have  emerged.  "The  sacerdotal  perse- 
cuting power,  Pagan  and  Christian;  the  pagan  priesthood 
making  an  Image  of  the  emperors  which  they  compelled 
Christians  to  worship,  and  working  wonders  by  magic 
and  omens;  the  Romish  priesthood,  the  Inheritors  of  pa- 
gan rites,  Images,  and  superstitions,  lamb-like  In  Chris- 
tian professions,  dragon-like  In  word  and  act"  [alfobd, 
and  so  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lacunza,  writing  under  the 
name  Ben  Ezra].  As  the  first  beast  was  like  the  Lamb  In 
being,  as  it  were,  wounded  to  death,  so  the  second  Is  like 
the  Lamb  in  having  two  lamb-like  horns  (Its  essential  dif- 
ference from  the  Lamb  Is  marked  by  its  having  two,  but 
the  Lamb  seven  horns,  ch.  6.  6).  The  former  paganism 
of  the  world-power,  seeming  to  be  wounded  to  death  by 
Christianity,  revives.  In  Us  second  beast-form  It  la 
Christianized  heathendom  ministering  to  the  former, 
and  having  earthly  culture  and  learning  to  recommend 
it.  The  second  beast's,  or  false  prophet's  rise,  coincides 
in  time  with  the  healing  of  the  beast's  deadly  wound  and 
its  revival  (ch.  13. 12-14).  Its  manifold  character  Is  marked 
by  the  Lord,  Matthew  24.  11,  24,  "Many  false  prophet* 
shall  rise,"  where  He  is  speaking  of  the  last  days.  As 
the  former  beast  corresponds  to  the  first  four  beasts  of 
Daniel,  so  the  second  beast,  or  the  false  prophet,  to  the 
little  horn  starting  up  among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
beast.  This  Antlchristlan  horn  has  not  only  the  mouth 
of  blasphemy  (v.  5),  but  also  "  the  eyes  of  man"  (Daniel  7. 
8) :  the  former  Is  also  In  the  first  beast  (v.  1,  5),  but  the  lat- 
ter not  so.  "The  eyes  of  man"  symbolize  cunning  and  In- 
tellectual culture,  the  very  characteristic  of  "  the  false 
prophet"  (v.  13-15;  ch.  16. 14).  The  first  beast  la  physical 
and  political ;  the  second  a  spiritual  power,  the  power  of 
knowledge,  ideas  {the  favourite  term  in  the  Preach 
school  of  politics],  and  scientific  cultivation.  Both  alike 
are  beasts,  from  below,  not  from  above;  faithful  allies, 
worldly  Antichristian  wisdom  standing  *.n  the  service  of 
the  worldly  Antichristian  power:  the  dragon  Is  both 
lion  and  serpent:  might  and  cunning  are  his  armoury. 
The  dragon  gives  his  external  power  to  the  first  beast  (*. 
2),  his  spirit  to  the  second,  so  that  it  speaks  as  a  dragon  (v. 
11).  The  second,  arising  out  of  the  earth,  is  in  ch.  11.  7,  and 
17.  8,  said  to  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit :  its  very  culture 
and  world-wisdom  only  Intensify  its  infernal  character, 
the  pretence  to  superior  knowledge  and  rationalistic 
philosophy  (as  in  the  primeval  temptation,  Genesis  3.  5, 
7,  "their  etes  [as  here]  were  opened")  veiling  the  deifica- 
tion of  nature,  self,  and  man.  Hence  spring  Idealism, 
Materialism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Atheism.  Antichrist 
shall  be  the  culmination.  The  Papacy's  claim  to  the 
double  power,  secular  and  spiritual,  is  a  sample  and  type 
of  the  twofold  beast,  tha*  rut  of  the  sea,  and  that  out  of  the 
earth,  or  bottomless  pit.  Antichrist  will  be  the  climax,  and 
final  form.  Primasius  of  Adeumetcm,  In  the  sixth 
century,  says,  "He  feigns  to  be  a  lamb  that  be  may 
assail  the  Lamb— the  body  of  Christ."  13.  power-Gree*, 
"authority."  before  him— "  in  his  presence;"  as  ml  lis- 
tering  to,  and  upholding  him.  "The  non-existence  of 
the  beast  embraces  the  whole  Germanic  Christian  period. 
The  healing  of  the  wound,  and  return  of  the  beast,  u 
represented  [in  regard  to  its  final  Antichristian  inanife* 
tation,  though  Including  also,  meanwhile.  Its  healing  ano 
retu-n  under  Popery,  which  is  baptized  heathenism;  tn 
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tt>»t  principle  which,  since  1789,  has  manifested  Itself  In 
thMMt-like  outbreaks."  [Aubeelen.]  which  dwell 
therein— the  earthly-minded.  The  Church  becomes  the 
•oatrlot:  the  world's  political  power,  the  An tichrlstlan  beast; 
the  world's  wisdom  and  civilization,  the  false  prophet. 
Christ's  three  offices  are  thus  perverted:  the  first  beast 
U  the  false  kingship;  the  harlot,  the  false  priesthood;  the 
second  beast,  the  false  prophet.  The  beast  is  the  bodily, 
the  false  prophet  the  intellectual,  the  harlot  the  spiritual 
power  of  Antlchrlstianity.  [Aubeblbn.J  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Church  stood  under  the  power  of  the  beast,  the 
aeathen  world-power :  the  Middle- Ages  Church  under  that 
of  the  harlot:  in  modern  times  the  false  prophet  predomi- 
nates. But  In  the  last  days  all  these  God-opposed  powers 
which  have  succeeded  each 'other  shall  co-operate,  and 
raise  each  other  to  the  most  terrible  and  intense  power 
of  their  nature :  the  false  prophet  causes  men  to  worship  the 
beast,  and  the  heart  carries  the  harlot.  These  three  forms 
of  apostasy  are  reducible  to  two:  the  apostate  Church  and 
the  apostate  world,  pseudo- Christianity  and  Antichristian- 
Uy,  the  harlot  and  the  beast;  for  the  false  prophet  is 
also  a  beast;  and  the  two  beasts,  as  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  beast-like  principle,  stand  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  harlot,  and  are  finally  judged  together, 
whereas  separate  Judgment  falls  on  the  harlot.  [Aubek- 
i.kn.  |  deadly  wound—  Greek,  "  wound  of  death."  13. 
wonders — Greek,  "signs."  so  that — aogreat  that,  maketh 
fire—  Greek,  "  maketh  even  fire."  This  is  the  very  miracle 
which  the  two  witnesses  perform,  and  which  Elijah  long 
ago  had  performed;  this  the  beast  from  the  bottomless 
pit,  or  the  false  prophet,  mimics.  Not  merely  tricks,  but 
miracles  of  a  demoniacal  kind,  and  by  demon  aid,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptian  magicians,  shall  be  wrought,  most 
calculated  to  deceive ;  wrought  "  after  the  working  ( Greek, 
energy)  of  Satan."  14.  decelveth  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth— the  earthly-minded,  but  not  the  elect.  Even  a 
miracle  is  not  enough  to  warrant  belief  in  a  professed 
revelation,  unless  that  revelation  be  In  harmony  with 
God's  already  revealed  will,  by  the  means  of  those 
miracles— rather  as  Greek,  "on  account  of  (because  of;  in 
consequence  of)  those  miracles."  which  he  had  power 
to  do—  Greek,  "which  were  given  him  to  do."  in  the 
sight  of  the  beast—"  before  him  "  (v.  12).  which— A,  B, 
G  read,  "  who;"  marking,  perhaps,  a  personal  Antichrist. 
had— So  B  and  Andreas  read.  But  A,  C,  and  Vulgate 
read,  "hath."  18.  he  had  power—  Greek,  "It  was  given 
to  him."  to  give  life—  Greek,  "breath,"  or  "spirit." 
Image— Nebuchadnezzar  Bet  up  in  Dura  a  golden  image  to 
be  worshipped,  probably  of  himself;  for  his  dream  had 
been  Interpreted,  "Thou  art  this  head  of  gold ;"  the  three 
Hebrews  who  refused  to  worship  the  image  were  cast 
Into  a  burning  furnace.  All  this  typifies  the  last  apostasy. 
Puny,  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  states  that  he  consigned 
to  punishment  those  Christians  who  would  not  worship 
the  emperor's  image  with  incense  and  wine.  So  Julian, 
the  apostate,  set  up  his  own  image  with  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  gods  In  the  Forum,  that  the  Christians  In  doing 
reverence  to  It,  might  seem  to  worship  the  idols.  So 
Charlemagne's  image  was  set  up  for  homage ;  and  the 
Pope  adorvd  the  new  emperor  (Dupin,  vol.  6,  p.  126).  Na- 
poleon, the  successor  of  Charlemagne,  designed  after  he 
had  first  lowered  the  Pope  by  reindving  him  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  then  to  "  make  an  Idol  of  him  "  [Memorial  deSainte 
Helene];  keeping  the  Pope  near  him,  he  would,  through 
the  Pope's  influence,  have  directed  the  religious,  as  well 
as  the  political  world.  The  revived  Napoleonic  dynasty 
may,  in  some  one  representative,  realize  the  project,  be- 
coming the  beast  supported  by  the  false  prophet  (perhaps 
some  openly  infidel  supplanter  of  the  Papacy,  under  a 
spiritual  guise,  after  the  harlot,  or  apostate  Church,  who 
Is  distinct  from  the  second  beast,  has  been  stripped  and 
Judged  by  the  beast,  ch.  17.  16);  he  then  might  have  an 
Image  set  up  in  his  honour  as  a  test  of  secular  and  spirit- 
ual allegiance,  speak—"  False  doctrine  will  give  a  spirit- 
ual, philosophical  appearance  to  the  foolish  apotheosis  of 
the  creaturely  personified  n>y  Antichrist."  [  Aubkklkn.J 
Jerome,  on  Daniel  7.,  says,  Antichrist  shall  be  "one  of 
th«  burn  in  rs/M>  In  whom  the  whole  of  Satan  shall  dwell 
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bodily."  Rome's  speaking  Images  and  winking  picture* 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  are  an  earnest  of  ih« 
future  demoniacal  miracles  of  the  false  prophet  in  niafc 
ing  the  beast's  or  Antichrist's  image  to  speak.  16.  to  re- 
ceive a  mark— lit.,  "  that  they  should  give  them  a  mark ;  ' 
such  a  brand  as  masters  stamp  on  their  slaves,  and 
monarchs  on  their  subjects.  Soldiers  voluntarily  pun<* 
tured  their  arms  with  marks  of  the  general  under  whoD' 
they  served.  Votaries  of  idols  branded  themselves  wltt 
the  Idol's  cipher  or  symbol.  Thus  Antlochus  Eplphanes 
branded  the  Jews  with  the  Ivy  leaf,  the  symbol  of  Bacchub 
(2  Maccabees  6.  7;  3  Maccabees  2.  29).  Contrast  God's  seat 
and  name  in  the  foreheads  of  Sis  servants,  ch.  7.  3;  14.  1 ;  2&, 
4;  and  Galatians  6.  17,  "  I  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  t.  e,,  I  am  His  soldier  and  servant.  Ths 
mark  in  the  right  hand  and  forehead  Implies  the  pros- 
tration of  bodily  and  intellectual  powers  to  the  beast's  domi- 
nation. "  In  the  forehead  by  way  of  profession  ;  in  the 
hand  with  respect  to  work  and  service."    [Augustihb,] 

17.  And— So  A,  B,  and  Vulgate  read.  C,  Ihen^eus,  811 
Coptic,  and  Syriac  omit  it.  might  buy— Greek,  "  may  bv 
able  to  buy."  the  mark,  or  the  name — Greek,  "  the  mark 
(viz.),  the  name  of  the  boast."  The  mark  may  be,  as  in  ths 
case  of  the  sealing  of  the  saints  in  the  forehead,  not  s 
visible  mark,  but  symbolical  of  allegiance.  So  the  sign 
of  the  cross  In  Popery.  The  Pope's  interdict  has  often  shut 
out  the  excommunicate  from  social  and  comuercLs,", 
intercourse.  Under  the  final  Antichrist  this  shall  corns 
to  pass  In  its  most  violent  form,  number  of  his  uutr- 
Implylng  that  the  name  has  some  numerical  meaning. 

18.  wisdom— the  armoury  against  the  second  beast,  as 
patience  and  faith  against  the  first.  Spiritual  wisdom  It 
needed  to  solve  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  so  as  not  to  be  be- 
guiled by  It.  count  .  .  .  for— The  "  for  "  Implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  calculating  or  counting  the  beasVs  number. 
the  number  of  a  man — t.  e.,  counted  as  men  generally 
count.  So  the  phrase  is  used  In  ch.  21.  17.  The  number  it 
the  number  of  a  man,  not  of  God;  he  shaK  extok  himself 
above  the  power  of  the  Godhead,  as  the  man  of  si* 
[Aquinas.]  Though  it  is  an  imitation  of  tho  Divine  name 
it  is  only  human,  six  hundred  threescore  and  six — A 
and  Vulgate  write  the  numbers  in  full  In  the  Greek.  Bail 
B  writes  merely  the  three  Greek  letters  standing  for  num- 
bers, Ch,  X,  St.  C  reads  616,  but  Ikenjbvs,  328,  opposes  this 
and  maintains  666.  iBEN-acus,  in  the  second  century,  dis- 
ciple of  Poltoabp,  John's  disciple,  explained  this  num- 
ber as  contained  In  the  Greek  letters  of  Lateinos  (L  being 
80;  A,  1;T,  300;  E,  5;  1, 10;  N,  50;  O,  70;  S,  200).  The  Latin 
is  peculiarly  the  language  of  the  Church  of  Rome  In  all 
her  official  acts;  the  forced  unity  of  language  In  ritual  be- 
ing the  counterfeit  of  the  true  unity ;  the  premature  and 
spurious  anticipation  of  the  real  unity,  only  to  be  realized 
at  Christ's  coming,  when  all  the  earth  shall  speak  "one 
language  "  (Zephaniah  3.  9).  The  last  Antichrist  may 
have  a  close  connection  with  Rome,  and  so  the  name 
Lateinos  (666)  may  apply  to  him.  The  Hebrew  letters  of 
Balaam  amount  to  666  [Bunsen]  ;  a  type  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, whose  characteristic,  like  Balaam's,  will  be  high 
spiritual  knowledge  perverted  to  Satanic  ends.  The  num- 
ber six  is  the  world-number ;  in  666  it  occurs  in  units,  tens 
and  hundreds.  It  Is  next  neighbour  to  the  sacred  seven,  but 
is  severed  from  it  by  an  impassable  gulf.  It  is  the  number 
of  tlie  world  given  over  to  judgment ;  hence  there  is  a  pauss 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  trumpets.  The  Judgments  on  the  world  are  com- 
plete In  six  ;  by  the  fulfilment  of  seven,  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  become  Christ's.  As  twelve  Is  the  number  of  ths 
Church,  so  six,  Its  half,  symbolizes  the  world-kingdom 
broken.  The  raising  of  the  six  to  tens  and  hundred! 
(higher  powers)  indicates  that  the  beast,  notwithstanding 
his  progression  to  higher  powers,  can  only  rise  to  greater 
ripeness  for  Judgment.  Thus  666,  the  Judged  world-power, 
contrasts  with  the  144,000  sealed  and  transfigured  ones 
(the  Church  number,  twelve,  squared  and  multiplied  by 
1000,  the  number  symbolizing  the  world  pervaded  by  God; 
ten,  the  world-number,  raised  to  the  power  of  three  the 
number  of  God).  [Acbebx,en.]  The  mark  (Greek  charan/mtH 
and  name  are  one  and  the  same.    The  first  two  radloaJ 
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tetter*  of  CfirUt  (Greek  OhrUtos),  Ch  and  R,  are  the  same  as 
the  first  two  of  eharaffma,  and  were  the  Imperial  mono- 
gram of  Christian  Rome.  Antichrist,  personating  Christ, 
tdopts  a  symbol  like,  but  not  agreeing  with,  Christ's 
monogram,  Ch,  X,  * ;  whereas  the  radicals  in  "  Christ " 
are  Oft,  R,  St.  Papal.Rome  has  similarly  substituted  the 
standard  of  the  Keys,  for  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  So 
an  the  Papal  coinage  (the  Image  of  power,  Matthew  22.  20). 
Jhe  two  first  letters  of  "Christ,"  Ch, R,  represent  teven 
aandred,  the  perfect  number.  The  Ch,  X,  St  represent  an 
imperfect  number,  a  triple  /ailing  away  (apostasy)  from 
icptenury  perfection.    [Wordsworth.] 

CHAPTER    XIV. 
Ver.  1-20.    The  Lamb  Seen  on  Zion  with  the  144,000. 
I'heih   Song.    The  Gospel,  Proclaimed  before  the 
End  by  one  Angel:  The  Fall,  of  Babylon,  by  An- 
otukb:   The  Doom  of  the  Beast- Worshippers,  by  a 
i'hikd.    The  Blessedness  of  the  Dead  in  the  Lord. 
Tsik  Harvest,    The  Vintage.    In  contrast  to  the  beast, 
false  prophet,  and  apostate  Church  (ch.  13.),  and  introduc- 
tory to  the  announcement  of  Judgments  about  to  descend 
on  them  and  the  world  (v.  8-11,  anticipatory  of  ch.  18.  2-6), 
ttand  here  the  redeemed,  "the  Divine  kernel  of  human- 
ity, tbe  positive  fruits  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
Church."  [Auberlen.J    Chs.  14.-16.  describe  the  prepara- 
tions lor  the  Messianic  Judgment.    As  ch.  14.  begins  with 
the  144,000  of  Israel  (cf.  ch.  7.  4-8,  no  longer  exposed  to  trial 
».m  then,  but  now  triumphant),  so  ch.  15.  begins  with  those 
who  have  overcome  from  among  the  Gentiles  (cf.  ch.  15.  1-5 
with  ch.  7.  9-17);  the  two  classes  of  elect  forming  together 
the  whole  company  of  transfigured  saints  who  shall  reign 
with  Christ.     1.  a— A,  B,  C,  Coptic,  and  Origen  read,  "the 
Lamb."    Lamb  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  Sion—  having  left  His  posi- 
tion "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,"  and  now  taking  His 
stand  on  Sion.     hU  Father's  name— A,  B,  C  read,  "Hit 
name  and  His   Father's   name."     in  —  Greek,   "  upon." 
God's  and  Christ's  name  here  answers  to  the  seal  "  upon 
their  foreheads"  in  ch.  7.  8.    As  the  144,000  of  Israel  are 
"  the  flrst-fruite"  (v.  4),  so  "  the  harvest"  (v.  15)  is  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Gentile  saints  to  be  translated  by  Christ 
da  His  first  act  in  assuming  His  kingdom,  prior  to  His 
judgment  (ch.  16.,  the  last  seven  vials)  on  the  Antlchrls- 
Uan  world,  in  executing  which  His  saints  shall  share. 
As  Noah  and  Lot  were  taken  seasonably  out  of  the  judg- 
ment, but  exposed  to  the  trial  to  the  last  moment  [Da 
Bltsgh],  so  those  who  shall  reign  with  Christ  shall  first 
suffer  with  Him,  being  delivered  out  of  the  judgments,  but 
not  out  of  the  trials.    The  Jews  are  meant  by  "  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High:"  against  them  Antichrist  makes  war, 
ahanging  their  timet  and  law* ;   for    true  Israelites  can- 
not Join  in  the  Idolatry  of  the  beast,  any  more  than  true 
Christians.    The  common  affliction  will  draw  closely  to- 
sether,  in  opposing  the  beast's  worship,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  New   Testament   people   of   God.    Thus   the 
way  is  paved  for  Israel's  conversion.     This  last   utter 
scattering   of  the   holy  people1*  power   leads  them,  under 
the  Spirit,  to  seek  Messiah,  and  to  cry  at  His  approach, 
"  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
8.  from  —  Greek,   "  out    of."    voice    of    many   waters— 
»s    is   the  voice   of  Himself,  such  also  is  the  voice  of 
His  people.      I   heard   the   voice  of  harpers — A,  B,  C, 
and  Origen  read,  "the  voice  which  I  heard  (was)  as  of 
•larpers."     3.  sung—  Greek,  "sing."     as   It  were — So  A, 
C,  and  Vulgate  read.    It  is  as  it  were  a  new  song ;  for  it 
is,   In  truth,  as  old  as  God's   eternal  purpose.    But   B, 
Ss/Hoc,  Coptic,  Origen  and  Andreas  omit  these  words. 
aew  song— (Ch.  5.  9, 10.)    The  song  Is  that  of  victory  after 
couflict  with  the  dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet:  never 
sung  before,  for  such  a  conflict  had  never  been  fought 
before;  therefore  new:  till  now  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
&»rth  had  been  usurped;  they  sing  the  new  song  in  an- 
ticipation of  His  taking  possession  of  His  blood-bought 
u.ingdom  with  His  saints,    fonr  beasts— rather  as  Greek, 
"four  living  creatures."    The  harpers  and  singers  evi- 
dently Include  the  144,000:  so  the  parallel  proves  (ch.  15.  2, 
li.  vh*r»  %t>f  same  act  Is  attributed  to  the  general  company 


of  the  taints,  the  harvest  (v.  15)  from  all  nations.    Kot  ai 
Alford,  "  the  harpers  and  song  are  In  heaven,  but  the 
144,000  are  on  earth."    redeemed— lit.,  "  purchased."    Kot 
even  the  angels  can  learn  that  song,  for  thoy  know  not 
experimentally  what  It  Is  to  have  "come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  white  In  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb"  (ch.  7. 14).  *»  virgins— spiritually  (Matthew 
25. 1) ;  In  contrast  to  the  apostate  Church,  Babylon  (v.  8), 
spiritually  "a  harlot"  (ch.  17. 1-5;  Isaiah  1.21;  contrast  1 
Corinthians  li.  2;    Ephesians  5.  25-27).    Their  not  being 
defiled  with  women,  means  they  were  not  led  astray  from 
Christian  faithfulness  by  the  tempters  who  Jointly  con- 
stitute the  spiritual  "  harlot."   follow  the  Lamb  whith- 
ersoever he  goeth — in  glory,  being  especially  near  HU 
person ;  the  fitting  reward  of  their  following  Him  so  rally 
on  earth,     redeemed— "  purchased."    being  the— rather, 
"at  a  first-fruit."    Not  merely  a  " first-fruit"  In  the  sense 
in  which  all  believers  are  so,  but  Israel's  144,000  elect  are 
the  firtt-fruit,  tbe  Jewish  and  Gentile  elect  Church  Is  the 
harvest ;  In  a  further  secae,  the  whole  of  the  transfigured 
and  translated  Church  which  reigns  with  Christ  at  His 
coming,  is  the  firtt-fruit,  and  the  consequent  general  In- 
gathering of  Israel  and  the  nations,  ending  in  the  last 
Judgment,  Is  the  full  and  final    harvest.    5.  guile— So 
Andreas  In  one  copy.    But  A,  B,  C,  Origen,  and  A»- 
dreas  in  other  copies  read,  "falsehood."    Cf.  with  Eng- 
lish Version  reading  Psalm  32.2;   Isaiah  53.  9;  Jobn  1.47 
for— So  B,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Origen,  and  Andreas  read. 
But  A,  C  omit,    'without  fault—  Greek,  "  blameless  :'    In 
respect  to  the  sincerity  of  their  fidelity  to  Him.    Not  ab- 
solutely, and  In  themselves  blameless;   but  regarded  as 
such  on  the  ground  of  His  righteousness  in  whom  alone 
they  trusted,  and  whom  they  faithfully  served  by  His 
Spirit  in  them.    The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Psalm  15. 1,  2. 
Cf.  v.  1,  "stood  on  Mount  Sion."    before  the  throne  of 
God— A,  B,  C,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Origen,  and  Andreas  omit 
these  words.    The  oldest  Vulgate  MS.  supports  them.    «. 
Here  begins  the  portion  relating  to  the  Gentile  world,  as 
the  former  portion  related  to  Israel.    Before  the  end  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations, 
not  that  all  nations  shall  be  converted,  but  all  nations 
shall  have  had  the  opportunity  given  them  of  deciding 
whether  they  will  be  for,  or  against,  Christ.    Those  thus 
preached  to  are  "  they  that  dwell  (so  A,  Coptic,  and  Syriac 
read.     But  B,  C,  Origen,  Vulgate,  Cyprian,  312,  read, 
'srr,' cf.  Matthew  4.16;    Luke  1.79,  having  their  settled 
home)  on  the  earth,"  being  of  earth  earthy :  this  last 
season  of  grace  is  given  them,  if  yet  they  may  repent, 
before  "Judgment"  (v.  7)  descends :  if  not,  they  will  be  left 
without  excuse,  as  the  world  which  resisted  the  preach- 
ing of  Noah  in  the  120  years  "whilst  the  long-suffering 
of  God  waited."    "  So  also  the  prophets  gave  the  people 
a  last  opportunity  of  repentance  before  the  Babylonian 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  our  Lord  and  His  apostlee 
before  the  Roman  destruction  of  the  holy  city."  [Aubeb- 
t»en.]    The  Greek  for  "unto"  (epi,  in  A,  C)  means  UU, 
"  upon,"  or  "over,"  or  "in  respect  to"  (Mark  9.12;  He- 
brews 7.  13).    So  also  "to  every  nation"  (Greek,  epi,  in  A, 
B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Origen,  Andreas,  Cyprian,  and 
Primasilts).     This,  perhaps,   implies   that   the   Gospei, 
though  diffused  over  the  globe,  shall  not  come  savingly 
unto  any  save  tne  elect.    The  world  is  not  to  be  evangel- 
ized till  Christ  shall  come:  meanwhile,  God's  purpose  la 
"  to  take  out  of  the  Gentiles  a  people  for  His  name,"  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  effectual  working  of  His  Spirit  daring 
the   counter-working    of    "the    mystery    of    iniquity." 
everlasting    Gospel— tbe  Gospel  which  announces  tbe 
glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ,  about  to 
ensue  immediately  after  the  "judgment"  on  Antichrist, 
announced    as  imminent  in  v.  7.    As  the  former  angel 
"flyiug  through    the    midst   of  heaven"  (ch.  8.  13)  an- 
nounced "woe,"  so  this  angel  "flying  in  the  midst  of 
heaven"  announced  joy.    The  three  angels  making  tb« 
last  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the  fall  of  Babylon  (v.  i\ 
the  harlot,  and  the  Judgment  on  the  beast-worsh  Inner-  '•■ 
9-11),  the  voice  from  heaven  respecting  tne  oles»eu  o^jk 
(i>.  13),  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  man  on  the  cloud  (v.  li)  :"•» 
harvest  (v.  15).  and  the  vintage  (v.  18),  form  the  comproil' 
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jus  summary,  amplified  In  detail  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 
T.  Pear  God— the  forerunner  to  embracing  the  love  of 
Ood  manifested  in  the  Oospel.  Repentance  accompanies 
faith,  give  glory  to  him— and  not  to  the  beast  (cf.  ch.  13. 
4:  Jeremiah  13.  16).  the  hour  of  his  Judgment— " The 
nour"  Implies  tne  definite  time.  "Judgment,"  not  the 
general  Judgment,  but  that  upon  Babylon,  the  beast,  and 
his  worshippers  (v.  8-12).  worship  him  that  made 
heaven— not  Antichrist — who"sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  Himself  that  He  is  God"  (cf.  Acts  14.  15). 
sea  .  .  fountains— Distinguished  also  in  ch.  8.  8,  10.  8. 
another — So  Vulgate.  But  A,  B,  Syriac,  and  Andreas 
add,  "a  second  ;"  "another,  a  second  angel."  Babylon- 
Here  first  mentioned ;  identical  with  the  harlot,  the  apos- 
tate Church;  distinct  from  the  beast,  and  Judged  sep- 
arately, is  fallen— Anticipation  of  ch.  18.  2.  A,  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  and  Andre;as  support  the  second  "  is  fallen."  But 
B,  C,  and  Coptic  omit  it.  that  great  city— A,  B,  C,  Vul- 
gate, Syriac,  and  Coptic  omit  "city."  Then  translate, 
"Babylon  the  great."  The  ulterior  and  exhaustive  fulfil- 
ment of  Isaiah  21.  9.  because — So  Andreas.  But  A,  C, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  read,  "which."  B  and  Coptic  omit  it. 
Even  reading  "  which,"  we  must  understand  it  as  giving 
the  reason  of  her  fall,  all  nations — A,  B,  C  read,  "all  the 
nations."  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication — 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  consequence  of  her  forni- 
oation.  As  she  made  the  nations  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
her  fornication,  so  she  herself  shall  be  made  drunk  with 
the  wine  of  God's  wrath.  9.  A,  B,  C,  and  Andreas  read, 
"  another,  a  third  angel."  Cf.  with  this  verse  ch.  13.  15, 16. 
10.  The  same—  Greek,  "he  also,"  as  the  Just  and  inev- 
itable retribution,  wine  of  .  .  .  -wrath  of  God — (Psalm 
75.  8.)  without  mixture— whereas  wine  was  so  commonly 
mixed  with  water  that  to  mix  wine  is  used  in  Grstk  for  to 
pour  out  wine;  this  wine  of  God's  wrath  is  undiluted; 
there  is  no  drop  of  water  to  cool  its  heat.  Naught  of 
grace  or  hope  is  blended  with  it.  This  terrible  threat  may 
wall  raise  us  above  the  fear  of  man's  threats.  This  un- 
mixed sup  is  already  mingled  and  prepared  for  Satan  and 
the  beast's  followers,  indignation— Greek  {orges),  "abid- 
ing wrath."  Bu'.  be  Greek  for  "  wrath"  above  (Greek  thu- 
mou)  is  boiling  indignation,  from  (Greek  thuo)  a  root  mean- 
ing to  boil ;  this  Is  temporary  ebullition  of  anger  ;  that  is 
lasting  [Ammonius],  and  accompanied  with  a  purpose  of 
vengeance  [Origen  on  Psalm  2.  5].  tormented  ...  in 
the  presence  of  the  .  .  .  angels— (Psalm  19.  14;  58.  10;  139. 
21 ;  Isaiah  66.  24.)  God's  enemies  are  regarded  by  the 
saints  as  their  enemies,  and  when  the  day  of  probation 
is  past,  their  mind  shall  be  so  entirely  one  with  God's, 
that  they  shall  rejoice  in  witnessing  visibly  the  Judicial 
vindication  of  God's  righteousness  in  sinners'  punish- 
ment. 11.  for  ever  and  ever—  Greek,"  unto  ages  of  ages." 
no  rest  day  nor  night — Contrast  the  very  different  sense 
in  which  the  same  Is  said  of  the  four  living  creatures  in 
heaven,  "They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy, 
holy,  holy,"  Ac. ;  yet  they  do  "rest"  In  another  sense; 
tbey  rest  from  sin  and  sorrow,  weariness  and  weakness, 
trial  and  temptation  (v.  13);  the  lost  have  no  rest  from  sin 
and  Satan,  terror,  torment,  and  remorse.  12.  Here,  <tc— 
Resumed  from  ch.  13.  10,  where  see  the  Note.  In  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  persecution  which  awaits  all  who  will  not  wor- 
siiip  the  beast,  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  followers  of 
Jod  and  Jesus  shall  be  put  to  the  test,  and  proved,  pa- 
tience—  Greek  (hupomene),  patient,  persevering  endurance. 
The  second  "here"  is  omitted  in  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Pbimasius.  Translate,  "  Here  is  the  endurance 
of  the  saints,  who  keep,"  Ac.  the  faith  of  Jesus — the 
faith  which  has  Jesus  for  its  object.  13.  Encouragement 
to  cheer  those  persecuted  under  the  beast.  Blessed— in 
resting  from  their  toils,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  saints  Just 
before  alluded  to  as  persecuted  by  the  beast,  in  resting 
from  persecutions.  Their  full  blessedness  is  now  "from 
henceforth,"  i.  «.,  from  this  time,  when  thejudgment  on 
the  beast,  and  the  harvest-gatherings  of  the  elect  are  Im- 
minent. The  time  so  earnestly  longed  for  by  former  mar- 
tyrs is  now  all  but  come;  the  full  number  of  their  fellow- 
•ervants  1b  on  the  verge  of  completion ;  they  have  no 
longer  to  "rest  (the  same  Greek  as  here,  anapausis)  yet  for 
5M 


a  little  season,"  their  eternal  rest,  or  cessation  from  Umui  a 
Thessalonlans  L  7,  Greek  anesis,  relaxation  after  hara 
ships.  Hebrews  4.  9, 10,  sabbatism  of  rest ;  and  Greek  ess- 
apausis,  akin  to  the  Greek  here),  is  close  at  hand  now. 
They  are  blessed  In  being  about  to  sit  down  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  (ch.  19.  9),  and  in  having  part  N  thi 
first  resurrection  (ch.  20.  6),  and  in  having  right  to  t\e  tree  of 
life  (ch.  22.  14).  In  v.  14-16  follows  the  explanation  o'  whj 
they  are  pronounced  "  blessed"  now  In  particular,  sit.,  Uu 
Son  of  man  on  the  cloud  is  Just  coming  to  gather  them  in  as 
the  hardest  ripe  for  His  garner.  Write— to  put  it  on  /ecord 
for  ever.  Y~i,  saith  the  Spirit— The  words  of  G>d  tf»« 
Father  (the  "  voice  from  heaven")  are  echoed  back  anc 
confirmed  by  the  Spirit  (speaking  in  the  Word,  cL  4  7; 
22.17;  and  in  the  saints,  2  Corinthians  5.  5;  1  Peter  «  14, 
All  "  God's  promises  in  Christ  are  yea"  (2  Corinthians  x. 
20).  unto  me — Omitted  in  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
Coptic,  that  they  may— The  Greek  includes  also  the  idea, 
They  are  blessed,  in  that  they  shall  rest  front  their  toils  (so 
the  Greek),  and— So  B  and  Andreas  read.  But  A,  C, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  read  "for."  They  rest  from  thej 
toils,  because  their  time  for  toll  is  past ;  they  enter  on  th« 
blessed  rest,  because  of  their  faith  evinced  by  their  works 
which,  therefore,  "follow  with  (so  the  Greek)  them.' 
Their  works  are  specified  because  respect  is  had  to  the. 
coming  judgment,  wherein  every  man  shall  be  "Judged 
according  to  his  works."  His  works  do  not  go  before  th« 
believer,  nor  even  go  by  his  side,  but  follow  him  at  the 
same  time  that  they  go  with  him  as  a  proof  that  he  U 
Christ's.  14.  croiru— Greek  (stephanon),  garland  of  vic- 
tory ;  not  His  diadem  as  a  king.  The  victory  is  described 
In  detail,  ch.  19.  11-21.  one  sat-"  one  sitting"  (Greek  oath- 
etnenon  homoion)  is  the  reading  of  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  and 
Coptic.  15.  Thrust  in—  Greek,  "Send."  The  angel  does 
not  command  the  "Son  of  man"  (v.  14),  but  is  the  mere 
messenger  announcing  to  the  Son  the  will  of  God  the 
Father,  in  whose  hands  are  kept  the  times  and  the  seasons. 
thy  sickle— Alluding  to  Mark  4. 29,  where  also  it  is  "send- 
eth  the  sickle."  The  Son  sends  His  sickle-bearing  angel 
to  reap  the  righteous  when  fully  ripe,  harvest  —  ths 
harvest  crop.  By  the  harvest-re&ping  the  elect  righteous 
are  gathered  out;  by  the  vintage  the  Antichristian  offend" 
ers  are  removed  out  of  the  earth,  the  scene  of  Christ's 
coming  kingdom.  The  Son  of  man  Himself,  with  a 
golden  crown,  is  introduced  in  the  /»orre*<-gatherlng  of 
the  elect,  a  mere  angel  in  the  vintage  (v.  18-20).  is  ripe— 
lit.,  "is  dried."  Ripe  for  g^ory.  16.  thrust  in— Greek, 
"cast."  17.  out  of  the  temple  ...  in  heaven — (Ch.  11, 
19.)  18.  from  the  altar — upon  which  were  offered  the 
incense-accompanied  prayers  of  all  saints,  which  bring 
down  in  answer  God's  fiery  judgment  on  the  Church's 
foes,  the  fire  being  taken  from  the  altar  and  cast  upon  the 
earth,  fully  ripe—  Greek,  "come  to  their  acme;"  ripe  for 
punishment.  19.  "The  vine"  is  what  is  the  subject  of 
judgment  because  its  grapes  are  not  what  God  lookeu  for 
considering  its  careful  culture,  but  "  wild  grapes"  (Isaiah 
5).  The  apostate  world  of  Christendom,  not  the  world  of 
heathendom,  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  is  the  objeoi 
of  Judgment.  Cf.  the  emblem,  ch.  19.  15;  Isaiah  63.2,3; 
Joel  3.  13.  80.  withoui  the  city— Jerusalem.  The  scene 
of  the  blood-shedding  of  Christ  and  His  people  shall  b« 
also  the  scene  of  God's  vengeance  on  the  Antichristiae 
foe.  Cf.  the  "  horsemen,"  ch.  9.  18,  17.  blood— answering 
to  the  red  wine.  The  slaughter  of  the  apostates  Is  what 
is  here  spoken  of,  not  their  eternal  punishment,  even 
unto  the  horse-bridles  —of  the  avenging  "armies  or 
heaven."  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  .  .  .  six  band  red 
furlongs — lit.,  "a  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs  off." 
[W.  Kelly.]  Sixteen  hundred  Is  a  square  number;  4  by 
4  by  100.  The  four  quarters,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
of  the  Holy  Land,  or  else  of  the  world  (the  completeness 
and  universality  of  the  world-wide  destruction  being 
hereby  indicated).  It  does  not  exactly  answer  to  the 
length  of  Palestine  as  given  by  Jerome,  160 Raman  miles, 
Bengel  thinks  the  valley  of  Kedron,  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  meant,  the  torrent  In  that 
valley  being  about  to  be  discoloured  with  blood  to  the 
extent  of  1600  furlongs.     This  view  accords  wltL  Jo*J'» 
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prophesy  that  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lo  to  be  the  iioene 

ot  the  overthrow  of  the  Anlichrlstlan  foes. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Ver.  1-*.    Thb  Last  Seven  Vials  of  Plaques:  Song 
*r  the  Victors  over  thi  Bkast.     I.  the  seven  last 
plague*—  Greek,  "seven  plagues  which  are  the  last."    la 
Oiled  a p— lit.,  "  was  finished, "  or  "consummated:"   the 
prophetl?al  past  for  the  future,  the  future  being  to  God  as 
though  I*,  were  past,  so  sure  of  accomplishment  Is  His  word. 
This  verse  Is  the  summary  of  the  vision  that  follows:  the 
angels  do  not  aetually  receive  the  vials  till  v.  7;  but  hero, 
In  v.  1,  by  anticipation  they  are  spoken  of  as  having  them. 
There  are  no  more  plagues  after  these  until  the  Lord's 
coming  In  Judgment.    The  destruction  of  Babylon  (ch.  18.) 
Is  the  last:  then  In  ch.  19.  He  appears.    2.  sea  of  glass- 
Answering  to  the  molten  sea  or  great  brazen  laver  before 
the  mercy-seat  of  the  earthly  temple,  for  the  purification 
of  the  priests;  typifying  the  baptism  of  water  and  the 
Spirit  of  all  who  are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 
mingled  with  Are— Answering  to  the  baptism  on  earth 
with  fire,  i.  e.,  fiery  trial,  as  well  as  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  Christ's  people  undergo  to  purify  them,  as  gold  is 
purified  of  Its  dross  in  the  furnace,    tliem  that  had  got- 
ten the  victory  over—  Greek,  "  those  (coming)  off  from 
(the  conflict  with)  the  beast-conquerors."   over  the  num- 
ber of  his  name— A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic,  omit 
tho  words  In  English  Version,  "over  his  mark."    The  mark, 
In  fact,  Is  the  number  ^  his  name  wbich  the  faithful  re- 
futed to  receive,  and  »o  were  victorious  over  It.    stand  on 
the  sea  of  glass — Alford  and  De  Burgh  explain  "on 
(tbe  shore  of)  the  sea:"  at  the  sea.     So  the  preposition 
(Greek)  epi,  with  the  accusative,  is  used  for  at,  ch.  3.  20.     It 
has  a  pregnant  sense :  "standing"  implies  rest,  Greek  epi 
with  the  accusative  Implies  motion  towards.     Thus  the 
meaning  la,  Having  come  to  the  sea,  and  now  standing  at 
It.    In  Matthew  14.  26,  where  Christ  walks  on  the  sea,  the 
Greek  oldest  MSS.  have  the  genitive,  not  the  accusative 
M  here.    Allusion  is  made  to  the  Israelites  standing  on 
She  shore  at  the  Red  Sea,  after  having  passed  victoriously 
through  It,  and  after  the  Lord  had  destroyed  the  Egyptian 
fa*  (type  of  Antichrist)  In  It.    Moses  and  the  Israelites' 
uong  of  triumph  (Exodus  15.  1)  has  its  antitype  in  the 
saints'  "song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  "  (v.  3).    Still  English 
Version  Is  consistent  with  good  Greek,  and  the  sense  will 
then  be.  As  the  sea  typifies  the  troubled  state  out  of  which 
the  beast  arose,  and  which  Is  to  be  no  more  In  the  blessed 
world  to  come  (ch.  21.  1),  so  the  victorious  saints  stand  on 
It,  having  It  under  their  feel  (as  the  woman  had  the  moon,  ch. 
12.  1,  see  NoU);  but  It  Is  now  no  longer  treacherous  where- 
in the  feet  sink,  but  solid  like  glass,  as  It  was  under  the 
feet  of  Christ,  whose  triumph  and  power  the  saints  now 
share.    Firmness  of  footing  amidst  apparent  instability 
t»  thus  represented.    They  can  stand,  not  merely  as  vlc- 
tt  rious  Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  John  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  shore,  but  upon  the  sea  itself,  now  firm,  and  reflect- 
ing their  glory  as  glass,  their  past  conflict  shedding  the 
brighter  lustre  on  their  present  triumph.   Their  happiness 
is  heightened  by  the  retrospect  of  the  dangers  through 
which  they  have  passed.    Thus  this  corresponds  to  ch.  7. 
14,  15.    harps  of  God— in  the  hands  of  these  heavenly  vir- 
gins. Infinitely  surpassing  the  timbrels  of  Miriam  and  the 
Israelltesses.    3.  song  of  Moses  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  tlie  Lamb 
— Tue  New  Testament  song  of  the  Lamb  (i.  e.,  the  song 
which  the  Lamb  shall  lead,  as  being  "  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,"  Just  as  Moses  was  leader  of  the  Israelites,  the 
song  in  which  those  who  conquer  through  Him  [Romans 
I  87]  shall  Join,  ch.  12.  11)  Is  the  antitype  to  the  trium- 
phant Old  Testament  song  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  at 
the  Red  Sea  (Exodus  15).    The  churches  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  essentially  one  in  their  conflicts  and 
talumphs.    The  two  appear  Joined  in  this  phrase,  as  they 
are  in  the  twenty-four  elders.    Similarly,  Isaiah  12.  fore- 
Jells  tbe  song  of  the  redeemed  (Israel  foremost)  after  the 
•aerrod  tuitl typical  exodus  and  deliverance  at  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea.    The  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  under  the  pll- 
ju-  o<  cloud  was  Israel's  baptism,  to  which  the  believer's 
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baptism  in  trials  corresponds.    The  elect  after  their  trtflfl 
(especially  those  arising  from  the  beast)  shall  b<>  take* 
up  before  the  vials  of  wrath  be  poured  on  tb»  bwakt  auitf 
his  kingdom.    So  Noah  and  his  fainily  were  taken  oat  of 
the  doomed  world  before  the  deluge;   Lot  was  taken  oat 
of  Sodom  before  its  destruction;   the  Christians  escaped 
by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  to  Pella  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    As  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  Interposed  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptian  foe,  so 
that  Israel  was  safely  lauded  on  the  opposite,  shore  before 
the  Egyptians  were  destroyed;  so  the  Lord,  coming  with 
clouds  and  In  flamiug/lre,  shall  first  catch  up  his  elect  peo- 
ple "  In  the  clouds  to  meet  Him  in  the  air,"  and  then  shall 
with  Are  destroy  the  enemy.    The  Lamb  leads  the  song  In 
honour  of  the  Father  amidst  the  great  congregation.    This 
Is  the  "new  song"  mentioned  ch.  14.  8.    The  singing  vlo- 
tors  are  the  144,000of  Israel,  "  the  first-fruits,"  and  tbegen- 
eral  "  harvest  "  of  the  Gentiles,     servant  of  God — (Exo- 
dus 14.  31;  Numbers  12.  7;  Joshua  22.  j.)     The  Lamb  U 
more :   He  Is  the  SON.     Great  and  marvellum  are  Thy 
works,  Ac— Part  of   Moses'  last  song.     The  vindication 
of  the  Justice  of  God  that  so  He  may  be  glorified,  Is  tbe 
grand  end  of  God's  dealings.     Hence  his  servant*  again 
and  again  dwell  upon  this  in  their  praises  (ch.  16.  7 ;  19.  3; 
Proverbs  16.  4;  Jeremiah  10.  10;   Daniel  4.  37).    Especially 
at  the  Judgment  (Psalm  50.  1-6;  145.  17).    saints— There  I* 
no  MS.  authority  for  this.    A,  B,  Coptic  and  Cyprian  read, 
"  of  the  nations."    C  reads  "of  the  ages,"  and  so  VulgaU 
and  Syriac.    The  point  at  issue  in  the  Lord's  controveroy 
with  the  earth   Is,  whether   He,  or  Satan's  minion,  the 
beast,  Is  "  the  King  of  the  nations ;"  here  aj.  the  eve  of  the 
Judgments  descending  on  the  kingdom  of  the  beast,  the 
transfigured  saints  hall  Him  as  "  the  King  of  the  nations  " 
(Ezeklel  21.  27).    4.  Who  shall  not^-Greek,  "  Who  is  there 
but  must  fear  thee?"    Cf.  Moses'  song,  Exodus  15, 14-16,  on 
the  fear  which  God's  Judgments  strike  into  the  foe.    tnee 
—So  Syriac.     But  A,  B,  C,    Vulgate  and   Cyprian  reject 
"thee."    all  nations  shall  come— Alluding  to  Psalm  22. 
27-31 ;  cf.  Isaiah  66.23;  Jeremiah  16.  19.    The  conversion  of 
all  nations,  therefore,  shall  be  when  Christ  shall  come,  and 
not  till  then;  and  the  first  moving  cause  will  be  Christ* 
manifested  judgments  preparing  all  hearts  for  receiving 
Christ's  mercy.    He  shall  effect  by  His  presence  what  wt 
have  in  vain  tried  to  effect  In  His  absence.    The  pres- 
ent preaching  of  the  Gospel  is   gathering  out  the  elect 
remnant;   meanwhile   "the  mystery  of  iniquity"  is  at 
work,  and  will  at  last  come  to  Its  crisis,  then  shall  Judg- 
ment descend  on  the  apostates  at  the  harvest- end  of  this  age 
(Greek,  Matthew  13.  39,  40)  when  the  tares  shall  be  cleared 
out  of  the  earth,  which  thenceforward  becomes  Messiah's 
kingdom.     The   confederacy   of  the   apostates    against 
Christ  becomes,  when  overthrown  with  fearful  Judgments, 
the  very  means  In  God's  overruling  providence  of  pre- 
paring   the    nations    not   Joined    In    the    Antlchrlstlan 
league  to  submit  themselves  to  Him.    are — lit.,  "were:" 
the  prophetical  past  for  the  Immediate  future.     Judg- 
ment— Greek,  "righteousness."    5.  So  ch.  11.  19;  cf.  ch.  IB. 
17.     "The  tabernacle   of   the  testimony"    appropriately 
here  comes  to  view,  where  God's  faithfulness  in  avenging 
His  people  with  Judgments  on  their  foes  is  about  to  be  set 
forth.    We  need  to  get  a  glimpse  within  the  Holy  place 
to  "understand"  the  secret  spring  and  the  end  of  God"s 
righteous  dealings,    behold — Omitted"  by  A,  B,  C,  Syriac, 
end  Andreas.    It  is  supported  only  bv  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and 
Primasius,  but  no  MS.    6.  having— So  B  reads.    But  A 
C,  read  "who  have:"  not  that  they  had  them  yet  (?f.  v.  7), 
but  they  are  by  anticipation  described  according  to  theli 
office,     linen— So  B  reads.     But  A,  C,  and    Vulgate,  "a 
stone."    On  the  principle  that  the  harder  reading  is  the 
one  least  likely  to  be  an  interpolation,  we  should  read,  "  a 
stone  pure  (and  is  omitted  in  A,  B,  C,  and  Andreas),  brll- 
llant"  (so  the  Greek) :  probably  the  diamond.    With  Bk* 
glish  Version,  cf.   Act*   1.  10;    10.  30.    golden  girdles — re- 
sembling the  Lord  In  this  respect  (ch.  1.  18).    7.  one  of 
the  four  beasts—  Greek,  "  living  creatures."    The  preset) 
tatlon  of  the  vials  to  the  angels  by  one  of   the  nv.nj 
creatures,  Implies  the  ministry  of  the  Church  as  tne  hokj- 
dlum  for  manifesting  to  angels  the  glories  of  redornpuo: 
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fBph  mlans  8. 10).  vials— "  bowls :"  a  broad  shallow  cap  or 
kowl.  The  breadth  of  the  vials  In  their  upper  part  would 
tend  to  cause  their  contents  to  pour  out  all  at  once.  Im- 
plying the  overwhelming  suddenness  of  the  woes,  fall 
»f  .  .  .  wrath— How  sweetly  do  the  vials  full  of  odours, 
i.  e.,  the  Incense-perfumed  prayers  of  the  saints,  contrast 
vrith  these  I  8.  temple  .  .  .  filled— Isaiah  6.  4 ;  cf.  Exodus 
V  M  ;  2  Chronicles  5. 14,  as  to  the  earthly  temple,  of  which 
tnis  Is  the  antitype,  the  glory  of  God  and  .  .  .  power- 
then  fully  manifested,  no  man  wm  able  to  enter  .  .  . 
the  tempi* — because  of  God's  presence  in  His  manifested 
glory  and  power  during  the  execution  of  these  Judgments. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

Ver.  1-31.  The  Seven  Vials  and  the  Consequent 
Plagues.  The  trumpets  shook  the  world-kingdoms  in  a 
longer  process ;  the  vials  destroy  with  a  swift  and  sudden 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  the  beast  in  particular  who 
had  invested  himself  with  the  world-kingdom.  The  He- 
brews thought  the  Egyptian  plagues  to  have  been  in- 
flicted with  but  an  Interval  of  a  month  between  them 
severally..  [Bengel.,  referring  to  Seder  Olam.]  As  Moses 
took  ashes  from  an  earthly  common  furnace,  so  angels, 
rs  priestly  ministers  in  the  heavenly  temple,  take  holy 
fire  in  sacred  vials  or  bowls,  from  the  heavenly  altar  to 
pour  down  (cf.  ch.  8.  5).  The  same  haavenly  altar  which 
would  have  kindled  the  sweet  incense  of  prayer  bringing 
down  blessing  upon  earth,  by  man's  sin  kindles  the 
fiery  descending  curse.  Just  as  the  river  Nile,  which  or- 
dinarily is  the  Bource  of  Egypt's  fertility,  became  blood 
and  a  curse  through  Egypt's  sin.  1.  a  great  voice — viz., 
God's.  These  seven  vials  (the  detailed  expansion  of  the 
vintage,  ch.  14. 18-20)  being  called  "the  last,"  must  belong 
to  the  period  Just  when  the  term  of  the  beast's  power  has 
expired  (whence  reference  is  made  in  them  all  to  the 
worshippers  of  the  beast  as  the  objects  of  the  Judgments), 
close  to  the  end  or  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  first 
four  are  distinguished  from  the  last  three,  Just  as  In  the 
ease  of  the  seven  seals  and  the  seven  trumpets.  The  first 
four  are  more  general,  affecting  the  earth,  the  sea,  springs, 
and  the  sun,  not  merely  a  portion  of  these  natural  bodies, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  trumpets,  but  the  whole  of  them ;  the 
la»t  three  are  more  particular,  affecting  the  throne  of  the 
beast,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  grand  consummation. 
Borne  of  these  particular  Judgments  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  ofas.  17.-20.  out  of  the  temple—  B  and  Syriac  omit. 
Bat  A,  C,  Vulgate  and  Andreas  support  the  words,  the 
vials— So  Syriac  and  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate  and 
Aitoksas  read,  "the  seven  vials."  upon — Greek,  "into." 
».  -went—  Greek, "  went  away."  poured  out— So  the  angel 
oast  Are  into  the  earth  previous  to  the  series  of  trumpets 
(ch.  8.  6).  upon— So  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate  and 
S&riac  read,  "  Into."  sore  upon  the  men— antitype  to  the 
sixth  Egyptian  plague.  "  Noisome,"  lit.,  evil  (cf.  Deuter- 
onomy 28.  27,  85).  The  very  same  Greek  word  is  used  in 
the  liXX.  as  here,  Greek  helkos.  The  reason  why  the 
sixth  Egyptian  plague  is  the  first  here,  is  because  it  was 
directed  against  the  Egyptian  magicians,  Jannes  and 
Jantbros,  so  that  they  could  not  stand  before  Moses;  and 
so  here  the  plague  is  sent  upon  those  who  in  the  beast- 
worship  had  practised  sorcery.  As  they  submitted  to  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  so  they  must  bear  the  mark  of  the 
avenging  God.  Contrast  ch.  7.  8;  Ezekiel  9.  4,  6.  "Griev- 
ous," distressing  to  the  sufferers,  men  which  had  the 
mark  of  the  beast — Therefore  this  first  vial  Is  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  the  beast's  rule.  3.  angel — So  B  and  An- 
dkeas.     But  A,  C,  and   Vulgate  omit  it.     upon— Greek, 

"  Into."  became  a*  .  .  .  blood— answering  to  another 
Egyptian  plague,  of  a  dead  man— putrefying,  living 
•♦ml— So  B  and  Andreas.  But  A,  C,  and  Syriac,  "  soul  of 
lire"  (cf.  Genesis  1.  80;  7.  21,  22).  In  the  sea— So  B  and  An- 
dkmas.  But  A,  C,  and  Syriae  read,  "(as  respects)  the 
things  in  the  sea."  4.  (Exodus  7.  20.)  angel— So  Syriac, 
Coptic  and  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  C,  and  Vulgate  omit  it. 
ft.  angel  of  the  waters — t.  e.,  presiding  over  the  waters. 
«  Lord— Omitted  by  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic  and 

Vutobkaa.  and  ohnlt  be — A,  B.  C,  Vulgate,  and  Andreas 
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for  this  clause  read,  "(which  art  and  wat  )  Klz  "  Ttt* 
Lord  is  now  no  longer  He  that  shall  come,  for  He  U  oon* 
In  vengeance;  and  therefore  the  third  of  the  three  clause* 
found  in  ch.  1.4,8;  and  4.  8,  is  here  and  in  ch.  11. 17  omitted 
judged  thus— Ml.,  "these  things."  "Thou  didst  inflict  thli 
Judgment."  6.  (Ch.  11. 18,  end ;  Genesis  9.  8;  Isaiah  49.  28.) 
An  anticipation  of  ch.  18.  20,  24;  cf.  ch.  13.  15.  For— A,  B, 
C,  and  Andreas  omit.  7.  another  out  of— Omitted  in 
A,  C,  Syriac,  and  Coptic.  Translate  then,  "I  heard  th« 
altar  [personified]  saying."  On  It  the  prayers  of  saint* 
are  presented  before  God :  beneath  it  are  the  souls  of  rh« 
martyrs  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  foes  of  God.  8. 
angel— So  Coptic  and  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate  and 
Syriac  omit  it.  upon — Not  as  in  v.  2,  8,  "into."  sun— 
whereas  by  the  fourth  trumpet  the  sun  is  darkened  (ch.S. 
12)  in  a  third  part,  here  by  the  fourth  vial  the  sun's  orlghi 
scorching  power  is  intensified,  power  was  given  nat* 
him— rather, "  unto  it,"  the  sun.  men—  Greek,  "  the  men," 
viz.,  those  who  had  the  mark  of  the  beast  (v.  2).  9.  men— 
Greek,  "  the  men.-"  repented  not  to  give  htm  glory — (ch. 
9.  20.)  Affliction,  if  it  does  not  melt,  hardens  the  sinner, 
Cf.  the  better  result  on  others,  ch.  11.  13;  14.7;  15.4.  16. 
angel— Omitted  by  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac.  Bui 
Cbpttcand  Andreas  support  it.  seat—  Greek,  "throne  of 
the  beast:"  setup  In  arrogant  mimicry  of  God's  throne; 
the  dragon  gave  his  throne  to  the  beast  (ch.  13.  2).  dark- 
ness—parallel to  the  Egyptian  plague  of  darkness,  Pha- 
raoh being  the  type  of  Antichrist  (cf.  ch.  15.  2.  3,  notes;  cf. 
the  fifth  trumpet,  ch.  9.  2).  gnawed  their  tongues  for 
pain—  Greek,  "owing  to  the  pain"  occasioned  by  the  previ- 
ous plagues,  rendered  more  appalling  by  the  darkness.  Or, 
as  "gnashing  of  teeth"  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of 
hell,  so  this  "gnawing  of  their  tongues"  is  through  rago 
at  the  baffling  of  their  hopes  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
kingdom.  They  meditate  revenge  and  are  unable  to  effect 
it;- hence  their  frenzy.  [Grotius.]  Those  in  anguish, 
mental  and  bodily,  bite  their  lips  and  tongues.  11.  sore* 
—This  shows  that  each  fresh  plague  was  accompanied 
with  the  continuance  of  the  preceding  plagues :  there  wa» 
an  accumulation,  not  a  mere  succession,  of  plagues.  r»> 
pouted  not — (Cf.  v.  9.)  13.  angel— So  Coptic  and  Andreax 
A,  B,  C,  Vulgate  and  Syriac  omit,  kings  ot  the  Kast- 
Greek,  "the  kings  who  are  from  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Reference  to  the  Euphrates  similarly  occurs  in  the  sixth 
trumpet.  The  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  I  think,  is 
to  be  taken  figuratively,  as  Babylon  itself,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  it,  is  undoubtedly  so,  ch.  17.  5.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  (cf.  Isaiah  8.  7,  8)  are  spiritual  Babylon's,  i.  e.. 
the  apostate  Church's  (of  which  Rome  is  the  chief,  though 
not  exclusive  representative)  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers.  The  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  ex- 
presses the  same  thing  as  the  ten  kings  stripping,  eat- 
ing, and  burning  the  whore.  The  phrase  "  way  may  be 
prepared  for"  is  that  applied  to  the  Lord's  coming  (Isaiah 

40.  3;  Matthew  8.  3;  Luke  1.  76).  He  shall  come  from  the 
East  (Matthew  24. 27;  Ezekiel  43.  2,  "  the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  East"):  not  alone,  for 
His  elect  transfigured  saints  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
shall  accompany  Him,  who  are  "kings  and  priests  unto 
God"  (ch.  1.  6).  As  the  Antichristlan  ten  kings  accom- 
pany the  beast,  so  the  saints  accompany  as  kings  the 
King  of  kings  to  the  last  decisive  conflict.  De  Burgh, 
<fec,  take  it  of  the  Jews,  who  also  were  designed  to  be  a 
kingdom  of  priests  to  God  on  earth.  They  shall,  doubtle**, 
become  priest-kings  In  the  flesh  to  the  nations  In  th« 
flesh  at  His  coming.    Abraham  from  the  East  (If  Isaiah 

41.  2,  8,  9,  refers  to  Him,  and  not  Cyrus)  conquering  the 
Chaldean  kings  Is  a  type  of  Israel's  victorious  restoration 
to  the  priest-kingdom.  Israel's  exodus  after  the  last 
Egyptian  plagues  typifies  Israel's  restoration  after  the 
spiritual  Babylon,  the  apostate  Church,  has  been  smit- 
ten. Israel's  promotion  to  the  priest-kingdom  afiet 
Pharaoh's  downfall,  and  at  the  Lord's  descent  at  Sinai  fc 
establish  the  theocracy,  typifies  the  restored  kingdom  o 
Israel  at  the  Lord's  more  glorious  descent,  when  Anti 
Christ  shall  be  destroyed  utterly.  Thus,  besides  the  trail* 
figured  saints,  Israel  secondarily  may  be  meant  by  "  tbf 
kings  from  the  East"  who  shall  accompany  the  "  King  v 
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Kings"  returning  '  from  the  way  of  the  East"  to  reign 
over  Hla  ancient  people.  As  to  the  drying  up  again  of  the 
ttauera  opposing  His  people's  assuming  the  kingdom,  of. 
Isaiah  10.26;  11.11,15;  Zecharlah  10. 9-11.  The  name  Israel 
(Genesis  32.  28)  Implies  a  prince  with  God.  Cf.  Mlcah  4.  8  as 
to  the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  Jerusalem.  Durham.  200 
rears  ago,  Interpreted  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  to 
raean  the  wasting  away  of  the  Turkish  power,  which  has 
heretofore  held  Palestine,  and  so  the  way  being  prepared 
£>r  Israel's  restoration.  But  as  Babylon  refers  to  the 
fipostate  Church,  not  to  Mohammedanism,  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates  (answering  to  Cyrus'  overthrow  of  literal 
Babylon  by  marching  Into  It  through  the  dry  channel  of 
the  Euphrates)  must  answer  to  the  draining  off  of  the 
apostate  Church's  resources,  the  Roman  and  Greek  cor- 
rupt  Church  having  been  heretofore  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  by  Its  idolatries  and  persecutions  in  the  way  of 
Israel's  restoration  and  conversion.  The  kings  of  the  earth 
who  are  earthly  (v.  14),  stand  in  contrast  to  the  kings  from 
the  East  who  are  heavenly.  13.  the  dragon— Satan,  who 
gives  his  power  and  throne  (ch.  13.  2)  to  the  beast,  false 
prophet— distinct  from  the  harlot,  the  apostate  Church 

t»'  which  Rome  is  the  chief,  though  not  sole,  representa- 
tive), ch.  17. 1-3, 16 ;  and  identical  with  the  second  beast,  ch. 

W  11-15,  as  appears  by  comparing  ch.  19.  20  with  ch.  13.  13; 

*  tlmately  consigned  to  the  lake  of  Are  with  the  first 
nesst;  as  is  also  the  dragon  a  little  later  (ch.  20. 10).  The 
■vagon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  "  the  mystery  of 
.aiqulty,"  form  a  blasphemous  Antitrlnlty,  the  counter- 
elt  of  "the  mystery  of  godliness"  God  manifests  in 
Jhrlst,  witnessed  to  by  the  Spirit.  The  dragon  acts  the 
part  of  God  the  Father,  assigning  his  authority  to  his 
representative  the  beast,  as  the  Father  assigns  His  to  the 
Son.  They  are^accordingly  Jointly  worshipped;  cf.  as  to 
the  Father  and ^Son,  John  5.  23:  as  the  ten-horned  beast 
has  its  ten  horns  crowned  with  diadems  {Greek,  ch.  13.  1), 
bo  Christ  has  on  His  head  many  diadems.  Whilst  the 
Stlae  prophet,  like  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaks  not  of  himself, 
oat  tell*  all  men  to  worship  the  beast,  and  confirms  his 
testimony  to  the  beast  by  miracles,  as  the  Hoiy  Ghost  at- 
SMted  similarly  to  Christ's  Divine  mission,  unclean 
iplrits  like  frogs— the  antitype  to  the  plague  of  frogs 
sonioi.  Egypt.  The  presence  of  the  "unclean  spirit"  in 
lie  land  (Palestine)  is  foretold,  Zechariah  13. 2,  in  connec- 
tl  .a  with  idolatrous  prophets.  Beginning  with  infidelity 
t.>  to  Jesus  Christ's  comiag  in  the  flesh,  men  shall  end  in 
the  grossest  idolatry  of  the  beast,  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  is  self-deifying  and  God-opposed  in  the  world- 
powers  of  all  ages;  having  rejected  Him  that  came  in 
the  Father's  name,  they  shall  worship  one  that  comes  in 
h.'s  own,  though  really  the  devil's  representative;  as 
frogs  croak  by  night  in  marshes  and  quagmires,  so  these 
unclean  spirits  in  the  darkness  of  error  teach  lies  amidst 
the  mire  of  filthy  lusts.  They  talk  of  liberty,  but  it  is  not 
Gospel  liberty,  but  license  for  lust.  There  being  three,  as 
also  seven,  in  the  description  of  the  last  and  worst  state 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  implies  a  parody  of  the  two  Divine 
numbers,  three  of  the  Trinity,  and  seven  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(ch.  1.  4).  Some  observe  that  three  frogs  were  the  original 
arms  of  France,  a  country  which  has  been  the  centre  of 
Infidelity,  socialism,  and  false  spiritualism.  A,  B,  read, 
"as  U  were  frogs,"  Instead  of  "like  frogs,"  which  Is  not 
supported  by  MSS.  The  unclean  spirit  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  dragon  symbolizes  the  proud  infidelity  which  opposes 
God  and  Christ.  That  out  of  the  beast's  mouth  is  the 
•pirit  of  the  world,  which  in  the  politics  of  men,  whether 
lawless  democracy  or  despotism,  sets  man  above  God. 
That  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet  is  lying  spirit- 
ualism and  religious  delusion,  which  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  harlot  when  she  shall  have  been  destroyed.  14. 
devils—  Greek,  "demons."  working  miracles — Greek, 
"signs."  go  forth  unto — or  "  for,"  i.  e.,  to  tempt  them  to 
the  battle  with  Christ,  the  kings  of  the  earth  and— A, 
B,  Byriac,  and  Andreas  omit  "of  the  earth  and,"  which 
iiause  is  not  in  any  MS.  Translate,  "  Kings  of  the  whole 
ftabltatle  world."  who  *\re  "of  this  world,"  In  contrast  to 

*  ihe  kings  of  (from)  the  East"  (the  sunrising),  v.  12,  viz.. 


the  saints  to  whom  Christ  has  appointed  a  kingdom,  anil 
who  are  "children  of  light."  God  in  permitting  Satan's 
miracles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  wii» 
were  His  instruments  in  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart, 
gives  the  reprobate  up  to  judicial  delusion  preparatory  to 
their  destruction.  As  Aaron's  rod  was  changed  Into  a 
serpent,  so  were  those  of  the  Egyptian  magicians.  Aaron 
turned  the  water  into  blood ;  so  did  the  magicians. 
Aaron  brought  up  frogs;  so  did  the  magicians.  With 
the  frogs  their  power  ceased.  So  this,  or  whatever  Is  an- 
ti typical  to  it,  will  be  ■>.  e  last  effort  of  the  dragon,  beast, 
and  false  prophet,  battle—  Greek,  "war:"  the  final  con- 
flict for  the  kingship  of  the  world  described  ch.  19. 17-21. 
13.  The  gathering  of  the  world -kings  with  the  beast 
against  the  Lamb  is  the  signal  for  Christ's  coming; 
therefor*.  He  here  gives  the  charge  to  be  watching  for 
His  coming  and  clothed  in  the  garments  of  justification 
and  sanctiflcatlon,  so  as  to  be  accepted,  thief— (Matthew 
24.43;  2  Peter  3. 10.)  they— saints  and  angels,  shame— 
lit.,  "  unseeruJu  ess"  (Greek,  aschemosunee) :  Greek,  I  Co- 
rinthians 13.5:  a  different  word  from  the  Greek,  ch.3.11 
{Greek,  aischunee).  M.  he— rather,  "  they  (the  three  un- 
clean spirits)  gathered  them  together.''  If  English  Ver- 
sion be  retained,  "He"  wi.'.  refer  to  God  who  gives  them 
over  to  the  delusion  of  tii%!  three  unclean  spirits;  or 
else  the  sixth  angel  {v.  12).  A*.-*ageddon — Hebrew,  Hat, 
a  mountain,  and  Megiddo  in  Me..iasseh  in  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanlte  kings  by  God's 
miraculous  interposition  under  Deborah  and  Barak;  the 
same  as  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Josiah,  too,  as  th* 
ally  of  Babylon,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Megiddo;  and 
the  mourning  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  just  before  God  shall 
interpose  for  them  against  all  the  nations  confederate 
against  Jerusalem,  is  compared  to  the  mourning  for  Josiah 
at  Megiddo.  Megiddo  comes  from  a  root,  gadad,  "  cut  off," 
and  means  slaughter.  Cf.  Joel  3.  2, 12, 11,  where  "  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat"  (meaning  in  Hebreiu,  "Judgment  of  God" 
is  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  God's  final  vengeance  on  tho 
God-opposing  foe.  Probably  some  great  plain,  antltypical 
to  the  valleys  of  Megiddo  and  Jehoshaphat,  will  be  the 
scene.  17.  angel— So  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate  and 
Syriac  omit  it.  into— So  Andreas  (Greek  eis).  But  A,  B. 
"upon"  (Greek  epi).  great— So  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Ooptie 
and  Andreas.  But  A  omits,  of  heaven— So  B  and  Ait- 
drkas.  But  A,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  omit.  It  Is 
done — "It  is  come  to  pass."  God's  voice  as  to  the  final 
consummation,  as  Jesus'  voice  on  the  cross  when  the  work 
of  expiation  was  completed,  "It  Is  finished."  18.  rstieas 
.  .  .  thunders  .  .  .  lightnings — A  has  the  order,  "  light- 
nings .  .  .  voices  .  .  .  thunders."  This  is  the  same  close 
as  that  of  the  seven  seals  and  the  seven  thunders;  but 
with  the  difference  that  they  do  not  merely  form  tne  con- 
clusion, but  introduce  the  consequence,  of  the  last  vial, 
viz.,  the  utter  destruction  of  Babylon  and  then  of  the  An- 
tichristian  armies,  earthquake — which  is  often  preceded 
by  a  lurid  state  of  air,  such  as  would  result  from  the  vial 
poured  upon  it.  men  -were — So  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
Andreas.  But  A  and  Coptic  read,  "A  man  was."  •« 
mighty—  Greek,  "such."  19.  the  great  city— irhe  capital 
and  seat  of  the  apostate  Church,  spiritual  Babylon  (of 
which  Rome  is  the  representative,  If  one  literal  city  b* 
meant).  The  city  In  ch.  11.  8  (see  Note),  Is  probably  dis- 
tinct, viz.,  Jerusalem  under  Antichrist  (the  beast,  who  U 
distinct  from  the  harlot  or  apostate  Church).  In  ch.  11. 13 
only  a  tenth  falls  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  here  the  city 
(Babylon)"  became  (Greek)  into  three  parts"  by  the  earth- 
quake, cities  of  the  nations — other  great  cities  in  league 
With  spiritual  Babylon,  great .  .  .  came  in  remembrance 
—■Greek,  "  Babylon  the  great  was  remembered  "  (ch.  18.  b). 
It  is  now  that  the  last  call  to  escape  from  Babylon  is  given 
to  God's  people  In  her  (ch.  18.  4).  fierceness — the  boiling 
over  outburst  of  His  wrath  (Greek  thumou  orgees),  cf.  Ifote, 
Ch.  14.  10.  30.  Plainly  parallel  to  ch.  6.  14-17,  and  by  anti- 
cipation descriptive  of  the  last  Judgment,  the  mountain* 
—rather  as  Greek,  "there  were  found  no  mountains."  91. 
fell— Greek,  "descends."  upon  men—  Greek,  "the  men. 
wm— Greek,  "  la."    men— not  those  struck  who  died,  bof 
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the  rmu  Unlike  the  result  In  the  case  of  Jerusalem  ;ch. 
1L  IS),  where  "the  remnant  .  .  .  affrighted  .  .  .  gave 
glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

Ver.  1-18.  Thk  Hablot  Babylon's  Gaud  :  The  Bkast 
ok  which  she  Rides,  having  Seven  Heads  and  Ten 
Horns,  shall  be  the  Instrument  of  Judgment  on 
Hbb.  As  ch.  18.  12  stated  generally  the  vial  Judgment 
about  to  be  poured  on  the  harlot,  Babylon's  power,  as  ens. 
17.  and  18.  give  the  same  In  detail,  so  ch.  19.  gives  In  detail 
•be  Judgment  on  the  beast  i\nii  the  false  prophet,  summarily 
alluded  to  In  ch.  18.  13-15,  In  connection  with  the  Lord'*. 
corning.  1.  unto  me — A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic 
omit.  inony — So  A.  But  B,  "the  many  waters"  (Jere- 
miah 51.  13);  v.  15,  below,  explains  the  sense.  The  whore 
1*  the  apostate  Church,  Just  as  the  woman  (ch.  12)  is  the 
Church  whilst  faithful-  Satan  having  failed  by  violence,  tries 
too  successfully  to  seduce  her  by  the  allurements  of  the 
world;  unlike  her  Lord,  she  was  overcome  by  tills  temp- 
tation ;  hence  she  is  seen  sitting  on  the  scarlet- coloured  beast, 
no  longer  the  wife,  but  the  harlot;  no  longer  Jerusalem, 
but  spiritually  Sodom  (ch.  11.  8).    H.  drunk  with—  Greek, 

'owing  to."  It  cannot  be  Pagan  Rome,  but  Papal  Rome, 
If  a  particular  seat  of  error  be  meant,  but  I  Incline  to 
think  that  the  Judgment  (ch.  18.  2)  and  the  spiritual  fornl- 

tUlon  (ch.  18.  3),  though  finding  their  culmination  In 
Home,  are  not  restricted  to  it,  but  comprise  the  whole 
apostate  Church,  Roman,  Greek,  and  even  Protestant,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  seduced  from  its  "  first  love  "  (ch.  2.  4)  to 
Christ,  the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  and  given  its  affections 
to  worldly  pomps  and  Idols.  The  woman  (ch.  12.  1)  is  the 
congregation  of  God  in  Us  purity  under  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  appears  again  as  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb, 
the  transfigured  Church  prepared  for  the  marriage  feast. 
The  woman,  the  invisible  Church,  is  latent  In  the  apos- 
tate Church,  and  Is  the  Church  militant;  the  Bride  is  the 
Church  triumphant,  3.  the  wilderness — Contrast  her  In 
ch.  12.  6,  14,  having  a  place  in  the  wilderness-wovld,  but  not 
a  home;  a  sojourner  here,  looking  for  the  city  to  come. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  contented  to  have  her  por- 
tion in  this  moral  wilderness,  upon  a  scarlet  .  .  .  beast 
—The  same  as  In  ch.  13.  1,  who  there  Is  described  as  here, 
"having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  (therein  betraying 
that  he  is  representative  of  the  dragon,  ch.  12. 3),  and  upon 
bis  heads  names  (so  the  oldest  MSS.  read)  of  blasphemy ;" 
•I.  also  v.  12-14,  below,  with  ch.  19.  19,  20,  and  ch.  17. 13, 14, 
If.  Rome,  resting  on  the  world-power,  and  ruling  it  by 
the  claim  of  supremacy,  is  the  chief,  though  not  the  ex- 
clusive, representative  of  this  symbol.  As  the  dragon  is 
fiery  -red,  so  the  beast  is  blood-red  In  colour;  implying  Its 
blood- guilUness,  and  also  deep-dyed  sin.  The  scarlet  is  also 
the  symbol  of  kingly  authority,  full— all  over;  not 
merely  "on  his  heads,"  as  In  ch.  13.  1,  for  its  opposition  to 
God  Is  now  about  to  develop  Itself  In  all  Its  intensity. 
Under  the  harlot's  superintendence,  the  world-powei  puts 
forth  blasphemous  pretensions  worse  than  in  Pagan  days. 
8o  the  Pope  is  placed  by  the  cardinals  in  God's  temple  on 
the  altar  to  sit  there,  and  the  cardinals  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  This  ceremony  is  called  In  Romish  writers  the 
adoration.  Historie  de  Clerge,  Amsterd.,  1716;  and  Let- 
TENBUBGH'S  Notilia  Curia  Romance,  1683,  p.  125;  Heideg- 
gbb,  Hyst.  Bab.,  1,  511,  514,  537;  a  Papal  coin  {Numismata 
Pontifieum.  Paris,  1679,  p.  5)  has  the  blasphemous  legend, 
"  Quern  creani,  adorant."  Kneeling  aud  kissing  are  the  wor- 
ship meant  by  St,  John's  word  nine  times  used  In  respect 
to  the  rival  Of  God  (Greek  proskunein).  Abomination,  too, 
is  the  scriptural  term  for  an  idol,  or  any  creature  wor- 
shipped with  the  homage  due  to  the  Creator.  Still,  there 
is  some  check  on  the  God-opposed  world-power  whilst 
ridden  by  the  harlot;  the  consummated  Antichrist  will 
m*i  when,  having  destroyed  her,  the  beast  shall  be  revealed 
f  the  concentration  and  incarnation  of  all  the  self-deify - 
tng  God-opposed  principles  which  have  appeared  in  va- 
rum* forms  and  degrees  heretofore.  "The  Church  has 
gained  outward  recognition  by  leaning  on  the  world- 
power   winch  Id  Its  tnrn  uses  the  Church  for  its  own  ob- 


Jects;  such  is  the  picture  here  of  Christendom  ripe  roi 
Judgment."  [Aubeblkn.]  The  seven  heads  In  the  view 
of  many  are  the  seven  successive  fcrms  of  government  of 
Rome:  kings,  consuls,  dictators,  decemvirs,  military 
tribunes,  emperors,  the  German  emperors  [WobdswobthI 
of  whom  Napoleon  Is  the  successor  (v.  11).  But  see  the 
view  given,  Notes,  v.  9,  10,  which  I  prefer.  The  crowna 
formerly  on  the  ten  horns  (ch.  18. 1)  have  now  disappeared, 
perhaps  an  Indication  that  the  ten  kingdoms  Into  whlcfe 
the  Germanic-Slavonic  world  [the  old  Ronton  empire,  in- 
cluding the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  the  two  legs  of  ths 
image  with  five  toes  on  each,  i.  e.,  ten  In  all]  Is  to  be  di- 
vided, will  lose  their  monarchical  form  in  the  end  [  Atmnt- 
len]  ;  but  see  v.  12,  which  seems  to  imply  crowned  kingx 
4.  The  colour  scarlet,  It  Is  remarkable,  Is  that  reserved 
for  popes  and  cardinals.  Paul  II.  made  It  penal  for  any 
one  but  cardinals  to  wear  hats  of  scarlet;  cf.  OtsremoniaU 
Rom.,  3  sect.  5,  c.  5.  This  book  was  compiled  more  Ci&r 
340  years  ago  by  Marcellus,  a  Romish  archbishop,  and 
dedicated  to  Leo  X.  In  it  are  enumerated  five  different 
articles  of  dress  of  scarlet  colour.  A  vest  Is  mentioned 
studded  wlthpeari*.  The  Pope's  mitre  Is  of  gold  and  pterious 
stones.  These  are  the  very  characteristics  outwardly  which 
Revelation  thrice  assigns  to  the  harlot  or  Babylon.  So 
Joachim,  an  abbot  from  Calabria,  about  a.  d.  1200,  when 
asked  by  Richard  of  England,  who  had  summoned  him 
to  Palestine,  concerning  Antichrist,  replied  that  "  he  was 
born  long  ago  at  Rome,  and  Is  now  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God."  Rogkb  Hoveden,  Angl.  Cftron.., 
1.  2,  and  elsewhere,  wrote,  "The  harlot  arrayed  In  gold  Is 
the  Church  of  Rome."  Whenever  and  wherever  (cot  in 
Rome  alone)  the  Church,  instead  of  being  "clothed  (as  at 
first,  oh.  12. 1)  with  the  sun"  of  heaven,  is  arrayed  In 
earthly  meretricious  gauds,  compromising  the  truth  oi 
God  through  fear,  or  flattery,  of  the  world's  power,  science 
or  wealth,  she  becomes  the  harlot  seated  on  the  beast,  and 
doomed  In  righteous  retribution  to  be  Judged  by  the  oeast 
(v.  16).  Soon,  like  Rome,  and  like  the  Jews  of  Christ's  and 
the  apostles'  time  leagued  with  the  heathen  Rome,  ah* 
will  then  become  the  persecutor  of  the  saints  (t>.  6).  In- 
stead of  drinking  her  Lord's  "cup"  of  suffering,  she  ku 
"a  cup  full  of  abominations  and  filth inesses."  Rome,  la 
her  medals,  represents  herself  holding  a  cup  with  ths 
self-condemning  Inscription,  "  Sedet  super  univertum." 
Meanwhile  the  world-power  gives  up  its  hostility  and  ac- 
cepts Christianity  externally;  the  beast  gives  up  Its  God- 
opposed  character,  the  woman  gives  up  her  Ly vine  one. 
They  meet  half-way  by  mutual  concessions;  Christianity 
becomes  worldly,  the  world  becomes  Christianized.  Ths 
gainer  is  the  world,  the  loser  is  the  Church.  The  beast 
for  a  time  receives  a  deadly  wound  (ch.  13.8),  but  is  not 
really  transfigured ;  he  will  return  worse  than  ever  (u,  II- 
14).  The  Lord  alone  by  His  coming  can  make  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Christ.  The  "purple"  is  the  badge  of  empire;  even 
as  in  mockery  it  was  put  on  our  Lord,  decked—  lit., 
"  gilded."  stones—  Greek,  "  stone."  Althlneas-A,  B,  and 
Andkeas  read,  "the  filthy.  (Impure)  things."  5.  apos 
,  .  .  forehead  .  .  .  name — as  harlots  usually  had.  What  a 
contrast  to  "Holiness  to  the  Lobd,"  Inscribed  on  ths 
mitre  on  the  high  priest's  forehead  !  niystsry— Implying 
a  spiritual  fact  heretofore  hidden,  and  Incapable  cf  dis- 
covery by  mere  reason,  but  now  revealed.  As  the  union 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  is  a  "  great  mystery"  (a  spiritual 
truth  of  momentous  interest,  once  hidden,  now  revealed, 
Ephesians  5.  81,  32);  so  the  Church  conforming  to  the 
world  and  thereby  becoming  a  harlot  Is  a  counter  "  mys- 
tery" (or  spiritual  truth,  symbolically  now  revealed).  A* 
iniquity  in  the  harlot  fs  a  leaven  working  in  "mystery," 
and  therefore  called  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  so  wheu 
she  is  destroyed,  the  iniquity  heretofore  working  (com- 
paratively) latently  In  her,  shall  be  revealed  In  the  man  <t) 
iniquity,  the  open  embodiment  of  all  previous  evil.  Con 
trast  the  "mystery  of  God"  and  "godliness,"  ch.  10.9 
1  Timothy  3. 16.  It  was  Rome  that  crucified  Christ;  thai 
destroyed  Jerusalem  and  scattered  the  Jews ;  that  perse- 
cuted the  early  Christians  in  Pagan  times,  and  Protestaul 
Christians  in  Papal  times ;  and  probably  shall  be  &xWr 
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restored  u>  iu  pristine  grandeur,  such  as  It  had  under  the 
U»«*ut»,  just  i>efore  the  burning  of  the  harlot  and  of  Itself 
with  hei.  no  HIPPOL.TTD8,  De  Antichristo  (who  lived  In 
lh«  second  century),  thought.  Popery  cannot  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  " mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  the 
i*urn/t*ieti  or  revealed  Antlohrist.  Probably  it  will  com- 
promise foi  political  power  (v.  3)  the  portion  of  Chris- 
U&n'.ty  still  In  Its  creed,  and  thus  shall  prepare  the  way 
'  ■!■  Antichrist's  manifestation.  The  name  Babylon, 
tiki.  In  the  image,  Daniel  2.,  Is  given  to  the  head.  Is  here 
given  to  the  harlot,  which  marks  her  as  being  couueoted 
with  the  fourth  kingdom,  Rome,  the  last  part  of  the  lin- 
igo.  Benedict  XI11.,  in  his  lndlction  for  a  Jubilee,  a.  d. 
1725,  called  Home  "the  mother  of  all  believers,  and  the 
distress  of  all  churches"  (harlots  like  herself).  The  cor- 
respondence of  syllables  and  accents  in  Greek  Is  striking; 
He  pome  kai  to  therton;  He  numphe  kai  to  arnion.  The 
whore  and  the  beast ;  the  Bride  and  the  Lamb,  of  harlot* 
—Greek,  "  of  the  harlots  and  of  the  abominations."  Not 
merely  Rome,  but  Christendom  as  a  whole,  even  as  for- 
merly Israel  as  a  whole,  has  become  a  harlot.  The  Invis- 
ible Church  of  true  believers  is  hidden  and  dispersed  in 
the  visible  Church.  The  boundary  lines  which  separate 
Qarlot  and  woman  are  not  denominational  nor  drawn  ex- 
ternally, but  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned.  If  Rome 
were  the  only  seat  of  Babylon,  much  of  the  spiritual  profit 
<.>r  Revelation  would  be  lost  to  us;  but  the  harlot  "  sltteth 
a  pun  many  waters"  (v.  1),  and  "all  nations  have  drunk 
jf  the  wine  of  her  fornication"  (v.  2;  ch.  18.3;  "  the  earth," 
ill.  19.  2).  External  extenslveness  over  the  whole  world, 
and  Internal  conformity  to  the  world — worldllness  In  ex- 
tent and  contents  — is  symbolised  by  the  name  of  the 
world-city,  "Babylon."  As  the  sun  shines  on  all  the 
earth,  thus  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  is  to  let  her 
light  penetrate  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  But 
the  In  externally  Christianizing  the  world,  permits  her- 
self to  be  seduced  by  the  world;  thus  her  universality  or 
oatholiclty  Is  not  that  of  the  Jerusalem  which  we  look  for 
("  the  moth rB  of  us  all,"  ch.  21. 2 ;  Isaiah  2.  2-4 ;  Qalatians 
4.  38),  but  that  of  Babylon,  the  world-wide  but  harlot  city  1 
[As  Babylon  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  restored  to  Je- 
rusalem by  Cyrus,  so  our  Cyrus— a  Persian  name  mean- 
ing the  tun —  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  shall  bring  Israel, 
literal  and  spiritual,  to  the  holy  Jerusalem  at  his  coming. 
Babylon  and  Jerusalem  are  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the 
spiritual  world,]  Still,  the  Romish  Church  Is  not  only  ac- 
cidentally, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  in  virtue  of  Its 
very  PKiNOiruc,  a  harlot,  the  metropolis  of  whoredom, 
"the  mother  of  harlots;"  whereas  the  evangelical  Prot- 
estant Church  Is,  according  to  her  principle  and  funda- 
mental creed,  a  chaste  woman ;  the  Reformation  was  a 
protest  of  the  woman  against  the  harlot.  The  spirit  of 
the  heathen  world-kingdom  Rome  had,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, changed  the  Church  in  the  West  Who  a  Church- 
HUUe,  Rome;  and  in  the  East,  Into  a  Wale-Church,  fettered 
by  the  world-power,  having  its  centre  in  Byzantium;  the 
Roman  and  Greek  churches  have  thus  fallen  from  the  in- 
visible spiritual  essence  of  the  Gospel  into  the  elements 
if  the  world.  [Aubeblbn.J  Cf.  with  the  "  woman"  called 
"Babylon"  here,  the  woman  named  "wickedness,"  or 
"  lawlessness,"  "  Iniquity"  (Zechariah  5.  7,  8,  11),  carried  to 
Babylon;  cf-  "the  mystery  of  Iniquity"  and  "the  man  of 
sin,"  "that  wicked  one,"  lit,,  "the  lawless  one"  (2'1'hessa- 
lonlans  2. 7, 8 ;  also  Matthew  24. 12).  6.  martyrs— witnesses. 
I  wondered  with  great  itrimlration — As  the  Greek  is 
the  same  In  the  verb  and  the  noun,  traiislate  the  latter 
"wonder."  John  certainly  did  not  admire  her  in  the 
modern  English  sense.  Elsewhere  (v.  8;  ch.  IS.  3),  all  the 
•Rrthly-mlnded  ("  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth")  wonder 
In  admiration  Of  the  beast.  Here  only  Is  John's  wonder 
called  forth;  not  the  beast,  but  the  wonuyi  sunken  into 
ihe  harlot,  the  -Church  become  a  world-loving  apostate, 
moves  his  sorrowful  astonishment  at  so  awful  a  change. 
That  the  world  should  be  beastly  Is  natural,  but  that  the 
fclthitil  brlie  should  become  the  whore  Is  monstrous,  and 
incites  the  same  amazement  in  him  as  the  same  awful 
obange  in  Israel  excited  lu  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  "  Hor- 
rible thing"  in  them  answers  to  "abominations"  here. 


"Oorruptio  optimi  pessima;"  when  the  Chaicu  tails 
she  sinks  lower  than  the  godless  world,  In  proportion 
as  her  right  place  is  hlghei  than  the  world.  It  U 
striking  that  In  v.  3,  "woman"  has  not  the  article,  "t&c 
woman,"  as  If  she  had  been  before  mentioned:  for 
though  Identical  in  one  sense  with  the  woman,  ch.  13 
in  another  sense  she  is  not.  The  elect  are  never  per 
verted  Into  apostates,  and  still  remain  as  the  trn* 
woman  invisibly  contained  in  the  harlot;  yet  Chris 
teudoin  regarded  as  the  woman  has  apostatised  from 
its  first  faith.  8.  btml  .  .  .  was,  and  is  not — (Cf.  r.  11.. 
The  time  when  the  beast  "is  not"  is  the  time  during 
which  it  has  "the  deadly  wound:"  the  time  of  the  seventh 
head  becoming  Christian  externally,  when  its  beast- like 
churacter  was  put  Into  suspension  temporarily.  The 
healing  0/  its  wound  answers  to  Its  ascending  out  0/  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  The  beast,  or  Antlchristian  world-power.  r«> 
turns  worse  than  ever,  with  satanlc  powers  from  hell  {eh 
11.  7),  not  merely  from  the  sea  of  convulsed  nations  (ch.  U. 
1).  Christian  civilization  gives  the  beast  only  a  tempo- 
rary wound,  whence  the  deadly  wound  is  always  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  its  being  healed  up,  the  non- 
existence of  the  beast  in  connection  with  its  reappear 
ance ;  and  Daniel  does  not  even  notice  any  change  in  the 
world-power  effected  by  Christianity.  We  are  endan- 
gered on  one  side  by  the  spurious  Christianity  orthe  har 
lot,  on  the  other  by  the  open  Antlchristian lty  of  the 
beast;  the  third  class  Is  Christ's  "little  flock."  go— So  B. 
Vulgate,  and  Andeeas  read  the  future  tense.  But  A  and 
Ibinjeus,  "  goeth."  Into  perdition— The  continuance  of 
this  revived  seventh  (i.  e.,  the  eighth)  head  is  short:  It  la 
therefore  called  "the  son  of  perdition,"  who  is  essentially 
doomed  to  it  almost  Immediately  after  bis  appearance 
names  were— So  Vulgate  and  Andbeas.  But  A,  B,  Syrian, 
and  Coptic  read  the  singular,  "name  is."  written  In— 
Greek,  "upon."  which— rather,  "when  they  behold  th 
beast  that  It  was,"  Ac.  So  Vulgate,  -was,  and  la  not,  an 
yet  Is— A,  B,  and  Andebas  read,  "...  and  shall  come* 
(lit.,  "be  present,"  vis.,  again:  Greek  kai  parestai).  The 
Hebrew  tetragrammaton,  or  sacred  four  letters  in  Jehovah 
"  who  is,  who  was,  and  who  Is  to  come,"  the  believer's  ob- 
ject of  worship,  has  its  contrasted  counterpart  in  the 
beast  "who  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  be  present,"  the 
object  of  the  earth's  worship,  [Bbngkl,.]  They  exult 
with  wonder  in  seeing  that  the  beast  which  had  seemed 
to  have  received  Its  death-blow  from  Christianity,  is  am 
the  eve  of  reviving  with  greater  power  than  ever  on  the 
ruins  of  that  religion  which  tormented  them  (ch.  11.  10), 
9.  Cf.  ch.  13.  18;  Daniel  12.  10,  where  similarly  spiritual 
discernment  is  put  forward  as  needed  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  symbolical  prophecy,  seven  heads  and  sev«n 
mountains  —  The  connection  between  mountains  and 
kings  must  be  deeper  than  the  mere  outward  fact  to  whiafc 
incidental  allusion  is  made,  that  Rome  (the  then  world 
city)  Is  on  seven  hills  (whence  heathen  Rome  had  a  na- 
tional festival  called  Seplimontium,  the  feast  of  the  sevej 
hilled  city  [Plutabch];  and  on  the  Imperial  colns.Jas 
as  here,  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  seated  on  sex>en  MIL 
Coin  of  Vespasian,  described  by  Captain  Smyth,  Roman 
Coins,  p.  310;  Ackkbman,  1.,  p.  87).  The  seven  heads  ca* 
hardly  be  at  once  seven  kings  or  kingdoms  (v.  10),  and 
seven  geographical  mountains.  The  true  connection  Is, 
as  the  head  Is  the  prominent  part  of  the  body,  so  the 
mountain  is  prominent  in  the  land.  Like  "sea"  and 
"earth"  and  "waters  .  .  .  peoples"  (v.  15),  so  "moun- 
tains" have  a  symbolical  meaning,  viz.,  prominent  seats 
of  power.  Especially  such  as  are  prominent  hind:  ances 
to  the  cause  of  God  (Psalm  68.  10, 17;  Isaiah  40.  4;  41.  15;  4* 
11;  Ezeklel  8.5.2);  especially  Babylon  (which  geographi- 
cally was  in  a  plain,  but  spiritually  Is  called  a  destroying 
mountain,  Jeremiah  51.  25),  in  majestic  contrast  to  which 
stands  Mount  Zion,  "the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house" 
(Isaiah  2.  2),  and  the  heavenly  mount;  ch.  21.  1C  a  great 
and  high  mountain  .  .  .  and  that  great  city,  the  holy  Je- 
rusalem." Ho  In  Daniel  2.  35,  the  stone  becomes  a  mo*it%- 
tain— Messiah's  universal  kingdom  supplanting  the  pre- 
vious world-kingdoms.  As  nature  shadows  *orth  th« 
great  realities    ol    the    spiritual   world,   no    «eveti  h'.li*: 
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Some  la  a   representative  of  the  seven-headed  world- 
power  of  which  the  dragon  has  been,  and  is  the  prince. 
The  ,: seven  kings'   are  hereby  distinguished  from  the 
"ten  kings"  (v.  12):  the  former  are  what  the  latter  are 
not,  "  mountains,"  great  seats  of  the  world-power.    The 
seven  universal  God-opposed  monarchies  are  Egypt  (the 
tlrst  world-power  ahlch  came  into  collision  with  God's 
people),  Assyria,  Babylon,  Greece,  Medo-Persia,  Rome, 
the  Germa  jlc-Slavonic   empire  (the  clay  of  the  fourth 
kingdom  nil  red  with  its  Iron  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
*.  fifth  material,  Daniel  2.33,34,42,  43,  symbolizing  this  last 
head).    These  seven  might  seem  not  to  accord  with  the 
•eveji  heads  in  Daniel  7.  4-7,  one  head  on  the  first  beast 
(Babylon),  one  on  the  second  (Medo-Persia),  four  on  the 
third  (Greece;  viz.,  Egypt,  Syria,  Thrace  with  Bithynia, 
Mid  Greece  with  Macedon):  but  Egypt  and  Greece  are  in 
both  lists.    Syria  answers  to  Assyria  (from  which  the 
name  Syria  is  abbreviated),  and  Thrace  with  Bithynia 
answers  to  the  Gothic-Germanic-Slavonic  hordes  which, 
pouring  down  on  Rome  from  the  North,  founded  the  Ger- 
manic-Slavonic empire.    The  woman  sitting  on  the  seven  hills 
Implies  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Church  conforming 
to,  and  resting  on,  the  world-power,  i.  e.,  on  all  the  seven 
world-kingdoms.    Abraham  and  Isaac  dissembling  as  to 
their  wives  through  fear  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  foreshad- 
swed  this.    Cf.  Ezekiel  16.  and  23.,  on  Israel's  whoredoms 
with  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon ;  and  Matthew  7.  24 ;  24.  10- 
12,  23-28,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Testament 
Church's  harlotry,  viz.,  distrust,  suspicion,  hatred,  treach- 
ery, divisions  into  parties,  false  doctrine.    10.  there  are 
—translate,  "they  (the  seven  heads)  are  seven  kings." 
«▼•»  .  .  .  one—  Greek,  "the  five  .  .  .  the   one:"  the  first 
flv  >  of  the  seven  are  /alien  (a  word  applicable  not  to 
fir  to*  of  government  passing  away,  but  to  the  fall  of  once 
powerful  empires  :  Egypt,  Ezekiel  29.  and  30. ;   Assyria 
and  Nineveh,  Nahum  3.  1-19;  Babylon,  ch.  18.2;  Jeremiah 
W).  and  51.;  Medo-Persia,  Daniel  8.3-7,20-22;  10.13;  11.2; 
Greece,  Daniel  11.4).     Rome  was  "the  one"  existing  in 
tit.  John's  days.     "Kings"  is  the  Scripture  phrase  for 
kingdoms,  because  these  kingdoms  are  generally  repre- 
sented In  character    by  some  one  prominent  head,  as 
Babylon    by   Nebuchadnezzar,    Medo-Persia    by   Cyrus, 
Greece  by  Alexander,  <tc.    the  other   is  not  yet  come 
—Not    as   Alford,    inaccurately   representing   Aubeb- 
Vkx,   the    Christian   empire    beginning   with    Constanline  ; 
but,  the    Germanic-Slavonic    empire  beginning  and  con- 
tinuing  in   its   beast-like,  i.  «,,  hkathkn  Antichristian 
character  for  only  "a  short  space."    The  time  when  It  is 
said  of  It  "It  Is  not"  (v.  11),  Is  the  time  during  which 
•  is  "wounded  to  death,"  and  has  the  "deadly  wound" 
■a.  13. 8).    The  external  Christianlzatlon  of  the  migrating 
iordes  from  the  North  which  descended  on  Rome,  is  the 
wound  to  the  beast  answering  to  the  earth  swallowing  up 
J*e  flood  (heathen  tribes)  sent  by  the  dragon,  Satan,  to 
drown  the  woman,  the  Church.    The  emphasis  palpably 
Lh  on  "a  short  space,"  which    therefore  comes  first  In 
the  Greek,  not  on  "he  must  continue,"  as  If  his  contin- 
manoe  for  some  [considerable]  time  were  implied,  as  Al- 
roRD  wrongly  thinks.    The  time  of  external  Chrlstianiza- 
Uon  (whlhtr  the  beast's  wound  continues)  has  lasted  for 
upwards  of  fourteen  centuries,  ever  since  Constantino. 
Rome  and  the  Greek  Church  have  partially  healed  the 
wound  by  Image-worship.     11.  beast  that  ...  Is  not— 
his   beastly   character   being    kept    down   by   outward 
Christianlzatlon  of  the  state  until  he  starts  up  to  life 
again  as  "the  eighth"  king,  his  "wound  being  healed" 
(oh.  IS.  3),  Antichrist  manifested  In  fullest  and  most  In- 
tense opposition  to  God.    The  Hk  is  emphatical  in  the 
Greek.    He,  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently:  answering  to 
"the  little  horn"  with  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and 
%  month  speaking  great  things,  before  whom  three  of 
tUt  ten  horns  were  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  ten  "give  their  power  and  strength"  (v.  12, 13, 
17).    T)iat  a  personal  Antichrist  will  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  Aptichrlstlan  kingdom,  Is  likely  from  the  analogy 
of  Antioohus  Eplphane..,  the  Old  Testament  Antichrist, 
"  tcie  little  horn"  In  Daniel  8.  9-12;  also,  "the  man  of  sin, 
*««  of  perdition"  (2  Thessalonians  2.  8-8),  answers  here  to 


"goeth  lntc  perdition,"  and  Is  applied  to  an  Indivldnw 
viz.,  Judas,  In  the  only  other  passage  where  the  phrc/M 
occurs  (John  17. 12).    He  Is  essentially  a  child  of  destruo- 
tlon,  and  hence  he  has  but  a  little  time  ascended  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  when  he  "  goes  into  perdition"  (v.  8, 11). 
"  Whilst  the  Church  passes  through  death  of  the  flesh  U 
glory  of  the  Spirit,  the  beast  passes  through  the  glory  o» 
the  flesh  to  death."  [Auberlbn.]  Is  of  the  seven— rather 
"springs  out  of  the  seven."    The  eighth  is  no'  merely  on* 
of  the  seven  restored,  but  a  new  power  or  person  proceed" 
lng  out  of  the  seven,  and  at  the  same  time  embodying  all 
the  God-opposed  features  of  the  previous  seven  concen- 
trated and  consummated ;  for  which  reason  there  are  said 
to  be  not  eight,  but  only  seven  heads,  for  the  eighth  Is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  seven.    In  the  birth-pangs  which 
prepare  the  "  regeneration"  there  are  wars,  earthquakes, 
and  disturbances  fArjBKBLEN],  wherein  Antichrist  takes 
his  rise  ("sea,"  ch.  18. 1;  Mark  13.  8;  Luke  21.  9-11).     He 
does  not  fall  like  the  other  seven  (v.  10),  but  Is  destroyed, 
going  to  his  own  perdition,  by  the  Lord  In  person.    13.  ten 
kings  .  .  .  received  no  kingdom  as  yet  |   but  receive 
power  as  kings  .  .  .  with  the  beast— Hence  and  from  v 
14, 16,  it  seems  that  these  ten  kings  or  kingdoms,  are  to  be 
contemporaries  with  the  beast  in  its  last  or  eighth  form, 
viz.,  Antichrist.    Cf.  Daniel  2.  34,  44,  "the  stone  smote  the 
Image  upon  his  feet,"  i.  e.,  upon  the  ten  toes,  which  are  in 
v.  41-44,  Interpreted  to  be  "kings."    The  ten  kingdoms  are 
not,  therefore,  ten  which  arose  in  the  overthrow  of  Rome 
(heathen),  but  are  to  rise  out  of  the  last  state  of  the  fourth 
kingdom  under  the  eighth  head.    I  agree  with  Alforb 
that  the  phrase  "  as  kings,"  Implies  that  they  reserve  their 
kingly  rights  In  their  alliance  with  the  beast,  whsrein 
"they  give  their  power  and  strength  unto"  him  (v.  18). 
They  have  the  name  of  kings,  but  not  with  undivided 
kingly  power.  [Wobdswobth.J    See  Auberlkn's  not  n 
probable  view,  Note,  v.  3.    one  hour— a  definite  time  of 
short  duration,  during  which  "  the  devil  is  come  down  to 
the  lnhablters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  having  great 
wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time." 
Probably  the  three  and  a  half  years  (ch.  11.  2,  8;  18,  5J 
Antichrist  Is  In  existence  long  before  the  fall  of  Babylon 
but  It  is  only  at  lis  fall  he  obtains  the  vassalage  of  the  tC2 
kings.    He  in  the  first  instance  Imposes  on  the  Jews  ae 
the  Messiah,  coming  In  his  own  name;  then  persecutes 
those  of  them  who  refuse  his  blasphemous  pretensions. 
Not  until  the  sixth  vial,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
does  he  associate  the  ten  kings  with  him  In  war  with  the 
Lamb,  having  gained  them  over  by  the  aid  of  the  spirits 
of  devils  working  miracles.    His  connection  with  Israel 
appears  from  his  sitting  "in  the  temple  of  God"  (2  Thes- 
salonians 2.  4),  and  as  the  antltypical  "abomination  of 
desolation  standing  in  the  Holy  place"  (Daniel  9.27;  12.11; 
Matthew  24.  15),  and  "  in  the  city  where  our  Lord  was  era* 
clfled"  (ch.  11.  8).    It  is  remarkable  that  Iben^us,  Han-., 
5. 25,  and  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem  (Roffinus,  Hist.,  10. 37), 
prophesied  that  Antichrist  should  have  his  seat  at  Jeru- 
salem, and   should   restore  the   kingdom  of  the  Jews. 
Julian  the  apostate,  long  after,  took  part  with  the  Jews, 
and  aided  in  building  their  temple,  herein  being  Anti- 
christ's forerunner.    13.  one  mind— one  sentiment,    shall 
give — So  Coptic.    But  A,  B,  and  Syriac,  "give."    strength 
—Greek,  "authority."    They  become  his  dependent  allies 
(v.  14).    Thus  Antichrist  6ets  up  to  be  King  of  kings,  but 
scarcely  has  he  put  forth  his  claim  when  the  true  King 
of  kings  appears  and  dashes  him  down  in  a  moment  to 
destruction.     14.  These  shall  .  .  .  war  with  the  Lamb 
—in  league  with  the  beast.    This  is  a  summary  anticipa- 
tion of  ch.  19.  19.    This  shall  not  be  till  after  they  have 
first  executed  Judgment  on  the  harlot  (v.  15,  16).    Lord  of 
lords,  Ac. — anticipating  ch.  19.  16.    are — not  In  the  Greek. 
Therefore  translate,  "And  they  that  are  with  Him,  called 
chosen,  and  faithful  (shall  overcome  them,  viz.,  the  beast 
and  his  allied  kings)."    These  have  been  with  Christ  Is 
heaven  unseen,  but  now  appear  with  Him.    IS.  (Ver.  1, 
Isaiah  8.  7.)    An  impious  parody  of  Jehovah  who  'elttetl 
upon  the  flood."  [Alfobd.]    Also,  contrast  the  "many 
waters  "  ch.  19.  6,  "Alleluia."     The  "  peoples,"  Ac,  hart 
mars,  the  universality  o'  the  spiritual  fornication  uf  us* 
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Jnu.-Htt.  lha  •  tongues"  remind  us  of  the  original  Babel, 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  beginning  of  Babylon,  and 
the  first  commencement  of  Idolatrous  apostasy  after  the 
flood,  as  the  tower  was  doubtless  dedicated  to  the  deified 
heavens.  Thns,  Babylon  Is  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
harlot.  The  Pope,  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  har- 
lot, claims  a  double  supremacy  over  all  peoples,  typified 
oy  the  "  two  swords"  according  to  the  Interpretation  of 
Bonifaoe  VIII.  In  the  Bull,  "Unam  Stanctam,"  and  repre- 
sented by  the  two  keys,  viz.,  spiritual  as  the  universal 
bishop,  whence  he  Is  orowned  with  the  mitre;  and  tem- 
poral, whence  he  Is  also  crowned  with  the  Uara  in  token 
of  his  Imperial  supremacy.  Contrast  with  the  Pope's 
Modems  the  "  many  diadems"  of  Him  who  alone  has  claim 
yo,  and  shall  exercise  wnen  He  ih&ll  come,  the  twofold 
dominion  (ch.  19.  12).  Id.  upon  the  beast— But  A,  B, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  read,  "And  the  beast."  shall  make 
her  desolate — having  first  dismounted  her  from  her  seat 
an  the  beast  (v.  8).  naked— stripped  of  all  her  gaud  (v.  4). 
As  Jerusalem  used  the  world-power  to  crucify  her  Sa- 
viour, and  then  was  destroyed  by  that  very  power,  Rome ; 
so  the  Church,  having  apostatized  to  the  world,  shall 
nave  Judgment  executed  on  her  first  by  the  world-power, 
the  beast  and  his  allies;  and  these  afterwards  shall  have 
Judgment  executed  on  them  by  Christ  Himself  In  person. 
So  Israel  leaning  on  Egypt,  a  broken  reed,  is  pierced  by 
It,  and  then  Egypt  Itself  Is  punished.  So  Israel's  whore- 
dom with  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  punished  by  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  captivities.  So  the  Church  when 
It  goes  a-whorlng  after  the  word  as  if  it  were  the  reality, 
Instead  of  witnessing  against  Its  apostasy  from  God,  Is 
false  to  Its  profession ;  being  no  longer  a  reality  Itself,  but 
a  sham,  the  Church  Is  rightly  Judged  by  that  world  which 
for  a  time  had  used  the  Church  to  further  its  own  ends, 
whilst  all  the  while  "hating"  Christ's  unworldly  religion, 
but  which  now  no  longer  wants  the  Church's  aid.  eat  her 
flesh—  Greek  plural,  "masses  of  flesh,"  t.  e.,  "carnal  pos- 
sessions ;"  Implying  the  fulness  of  carnality  into  which 
the  Church  Is  stink.  The  Judgment  on  the  harlot  Is  again 
»nd  again  described  (ch.  18. 1;  19.  5);  first  by  an  "angel 
baving  great  power"  (ch.  18. 1),  then  by  "  another  voice 
Yom  heaven"  (ch.  18.  4-20),  then  by  "a  mighty  angel"  (ch. 
IS.  21-24).  Cf.  Ezeklel  16.  87-44,  originally  said  of  Israel, 
DUt  further  applicable  to  the  New  Testament  Church 
when  fallen  into  spiritual  fornication.  On  the  phrase, 
"eat  .  .  .  flesh  '  for  prey  upon  one's  property,  and  injure 
the  character  and  person,  cf.  Psalm  14.  4 ;  27.  2 ;  Jeremiah 
10.  25;  Mlcah  3.  8.  The  First  Napoleon's  edict  published  at 
Rome  In  1809,  confiscating  the  Papal  dominions  and  Join- 
lag  them  to  France,  and  lately  the  severance  of  large  por- 
tions of  the  Pope's  territory  from  his  sway,  and  the  union 
of  them  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Italy,  virtually 
through  Louis  Napoleon,  are  a  first  Instalment  of  the  full 
realization  of  this  prophecy  of  the  whore's  destruction. 
'*  Her  flesh"  seems  to  point  to  her  temporal  dignities  and 
lesources,  as  distinguished  from  "herself"  (Greek).  How 
striking  a  retribution,  that  having  obtained  her  first 
temporal  dominions,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards,  and  the  state  of  Rome,  by  recog- 
nizing the  usurper  Pepin  as  lawful  king  of  Fiance,  she 
should  be  stripped  of  her  dominions  by  another  usurper 
of  France,  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  1  burn  .  .  .  with  lire 
—the  legal  punishment  of  an  abominable  fornication. 
17.  hath  put — the  prophetical  past  tense  for  the  future. 
fulfil— Greek,  "  do,"  or  "  accomplish."  The  Greek  poiesai. 
Is  distinct  from  that  which  Is  translated  "fulfilled,"  Greek 
telesthesontai,  below,  his  -will — Greek,  his  mind,  or  pur- 
pose ;  whilst  they  think  only  of  doing  their  own  purpose. 
to  agree — lit.,  "  to  do  (or  accomplish)  one  mind"  or  "  pur- 
pose." A  and  Vulgate  omit  this  clause,  but  B  supports  it. 
the  -words  of  God— foretelling  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
the  beast ;  Greek  hoi  logoi  in  A,  B,  and  Andeeas.  English 
Version  reading  Is  Greek  ta  rhemata,  which  is  not  well  sup- 
ported. No  mere  articulate  utterances,  but  the  efficient 
■t/ords  of  Him  who  is  the  Word,  Greek  logos,  fulfilled — 
Cfc.  10.  7.)  1§.  relgneth— lit.,  "hath  kingship  over  the 
a  Logs. "  The  harlot  cannot  be  a  mere  city  literally,  but  Is 
mJled  so  In  a  spiritual  sense  (ch.  11.  8).    Also  the  beast 


cannot  represent  a  t  jlrltual  power,  but  a  world-powwr 
In  this  verse  the  harlot  Is  presented  before  as  ripe  ttr 
Judgment.    The  18th  chapter  details  that  Judgment 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Ver.  1-24.     Babylon's  fall:    God's  Peoplh  Calljss 

OUT  OF  HKR :  THE  KINGS  AND  MERCHANTS  OF  THE  EABTB 
MOtTHlt,  WHILST  THE  SAINTS  REJOICE  AT   HER  FALL.     1. 

And— So  Vulgate  and  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  Syriac,  and 
Coptic  omit  "and."  power—  Greek,  "authority."  light- 
ened—"  Illumined."  with—  Greek,"  owing  to."  «.  might- 
ily .  .  .  strong— Not  supported  by  MSS.  But  A,  B,  Vul- 
fate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  read,  "with  (/it,  in)  a  mighty 
voloe."  U  fallen,  is  fallen— So  A,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
Andreas.  But  B  and  Coptic  omit  the  second  "  is  fallen  " 
(Isaiah  21.  9 ;  Jeremiah  51.  8).  This  phrase  Is  here  prophet- 
ical of  her  fall,  still  future,  as  v.  4  proves,  devils—  Greek, 
"demons."  the  hold— a  keep  or  prison.  3.  the  wine- 
So  B,  Syriac  and  Coptic.  But  A,  C,  and  Vulgate  omit 
drunk— Ch.  14.  8,  from  which  perhaps  "  the  wine  "  may 
have  been  interpolated.  They  have  drunk  of  her  fornica- 
tion, the  consequence  of  which  will  be  wrath  to  them- 
selves. But  A,  B,  and  C  read,  "(owing  to  the  wrath  of  h©T 
fornication  all  nations)  have  fallen."  Vulgate  and  most 
versions  r'.ad  as  English  Version,  which  may  be  the  right 
reading  "aough  not  supported  by  the  oldest  MSS.  Baby- 
lon, the  whore,  Is  destroyed,  before  the  beast  slays  tha 
two  witnesses  (ch.  11.),  and  then  the  beast  is  destroyed 
himself,  abundance— lit.,  "power."  delicacies—  Greek, 
"luxury."  See  Note,  1  Timothy  5.11,  where  the  Grech 
verb  "  wax  wanton  "  Is  akin  to  the  noun  here.  Translate, 
"wanton  luxury."  The  reference  is  not  to  earthly  mer- 
chandise, but  to  spiritual  wares,  Indulgences,  idolatries, 
superstitions,  worldly  compromises,  wherewith  the  har- 
lot, i.  e.,  the  apostate  Church,  has  made  merchandise  of 
men.  This  applies  especially  to  Rome;  but  the  Greeks 
and  even  In  a  less  degree  Protestant  churches,  are  not 
guiltless.  However,  the  principle  of  evangelical  Protest- 
antism Is  pure,  but  the  principle  of  Rome  and  the  Greek 
Church  Is  not  so.  4.  Come  out  of  her,  my  people  — 
Quoted  from  Jeremiah  50. 8;  51.  6, 45.  Even  In  the  Romish 
Church  God  has  a  people :  but  they  are  In  great  dangor  • 
their  only  safety  Is  in  coming  out  ol  her  at  once.  So  also 
In  every  apostate  or  world-conforming  Church  there  are 
some  of  God's  Invisible  and  true  Church,  who,  if  they 
would  be  safe,  must  come  out.  Especially  at  the  eve  of 
God's  Judgment  on  apostate  Christendom:  as  Lot  was 
warned  to  come  out  of  Sodom  Just  before  Its  destruction, 
and  Israel  to  come  from  about  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Ablram.  So  the  first  Christians  came  out  of  Jerusalem 
when  the  apostate  Jewish  Church  was  Judged.  "State 
and  Church  are  precious  gifts  of  God.  But  the  State  belna 
desecrated  to  a  different  end  from  what  God  designed  it, 
viz.,  to  govern  for,  and  as  under,  God,  becomes  beRst-like; 
the  Church  apostatizing  becomes  the  harlot  The  true 
woman  Is  the  kernel:  beast  and  harlot  are  the  shell; 
whenever  the  kernel  Is  mature,  the  shell  Is  thrown 
away."  [Aubeblen.J  "The  harlot  Is  not  Rome  alone 
(though  she  is  pre-eminently  so),  but  every  Church  that 
has  not  Christ's  mind  and  spirit.  False  Christendom,  di- 
vided Into  very  many  sects,  is  truly  Babylon,  I.  «.,  con- 
fusion. However,  In  all  Christendom  the  true  Jeeus- 
oongregatlon,  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  lives  and 
is  hidden.  Corrupt,  lifeless  Christendom  is  the  harlot 
whose  great  aim  Is  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh,  and  which  \t 
governed  by  the  spirit  of  nature  and  the  world."  [Hahb 
In  Auberlkn.J  The  first  Justification  of  the  woman  tit 
in  her  being  called  out  of  Babylon  the  harlot,  as  the  cul- 
minating stage  of  the  letter's  sin,  when  Judgment  is  abom 
to  fall:  for  apostate  Christendom,  Babylon,  is  not  to  t>« 
converted,  but  to  be  destroyed.  Secondly,  she  has  to  pas* 
through  an  ordeal  of  persecution  from  the  beast,  which 
purines  and  prepares  her  for  the  transfiguration-glory  at 
Christ's  coming  (ch.  20.  4 ;  Luke  21.  28).  be  not  partaken 
—Greek,  "have  no  fellowship  with  ner  sins."  that  ye  r«- 
ceive  not  of  her  plagues — as  Lot's  wife,  by  lingering  tot 
near  the   polluted  and  doomed  city       5.   her  sin*— «s  « 
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«rt*u  heap,  reached—  Qr  eek,  "reached  so  far  as  to  come 
into  clos*  contact  with,  and  to  cleave  unto."  6.  Addressed 
to  the  executioners  of  God's  wrath,  reward — Qreek,  "  re- 
pay."     (he     rewarded  —  English    Version     reading    add! 

-  yon  "  with  none  of  the  oldest  MSS.  But  A,  B,  C,  Vul- 
guie,  Jfyriac,  and  Coptic  omit  It.  She  had  not  rewarded  or 
repaid  the  world-power  for  6orae  Injury  which  the  world- 
power  had  Inflicted  on  her;  but  she  had  given  the  world- 
power  that  which  was  Its  due,  viz.,  spiritual  delusions,  be- 
cause it  did  not  like  to  retain  God  In  its  knowledge;  the 
unfaithful  Church's  principle  was,  Populus  vult  decipi,  el 
decipiatur,  "  The  people  like  to  be  deceived,  and  let  them 
be  deceived."  double — of  sorrow.  Contrast  with  this  the 
double  of  Joy  which  Jerusalem  shall  receive  for  her  past 
suffering  (Isaiah  61.  7;  Zechariah  9.  12);  even  as  she  has 
received  double  punishment  for  her  sins  (Isaiah  40.  2). 
unto  her— So  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Andreas.  A,  B,  and  C 
omit  it.  In  the  cup— (v.  3;  ch.  14.8;  17.4).  filled— lit., 
mixed,  fill  to  her  double — of  the  Lord's  cup  of  wrath. 
7.  How  much — i.  e.,  in  proportion  as.    lived  dellclously 

-  luxuriously:  Note,  v.  3,  where  the  Greek  Isaktu.  sorrow 
—Greek,  "mourning,"  as  for  a  dead  husband.  I  sit — So 
Vulgate.    But  A,  B,  and  C,  prefix  "  that."    I  am  no  widow 

-  fur  the  world  -power  is  my  husband  and  my  supporter.    I 
(hall  see  no  Morrow — Greek,  "mourning."     " I  am  seated 
(litis  long  time)  ...  I  am  no  widow  ...  I  shall  see  no  sor- 
row," marks  her  complete  unconcerned  security  as  to  the 
past,  present,  and  future.    [Bbnokl.]    I  shall  never  have 
to  mourn  as  one  bereft  of  her  husband.    As  Babylon  was 
queen  of  the  East,  so  Rome  has  been  queen  of  the  West, 
and  is  called  on  Imperial  coins  "  the  eternal  city."    So  Pa- 
pal Rome  Is  called  by  Ammian  Marcellin,  15. 7.    "  Baby- 
ion  Is  a  former  Rome,  and  Rome  a  latter  Babylon.    Rome 
is  a  daughter  of  Babylon,  and  by  her,  as  by  her  mother, 
God  has  been  pleased  to  subdue  the  world  under  one 
sway."    [St.  Augustine.]    As  the  Jews'  restoration  did 
not  take  place  till  Babylon's  fall,  so  R.  Kihchi,  on  Oba- 
diah,  writes,  "When  Rome  (Edom)  shall  be  devastated, 
there  shall  be  redemption  to  Israel."    Romish  Idolatries 
have  been  the  great  stumbling-blocks  to  the  Jews'  accept- 
ance of  Christianity.    8.  death— on  herself,  though  she 
thought  herself  secure  even  from  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band,    mourning — instead  of  her  feasting,     famine — 
Instead  of  her  luxurious  delicacies  (v.  3,  7).    Are — {Note,  ch. 
17.  Id).    Literal  Are  may  burn  the  literal  city  of  Rome, 
which  Is  situated  In  the  midst  of  volcanic  agencies.    As 
the  ground  was   cursed  for  Adam's  sin,  and  the  earth 
under  Noah  was  sunk  beneath  the  flood,  and  Sodom  was 
burnt  with  fire,  so  may  Rome  be.     But  as  the  harlot 
Is  mystical  (the  whole  faithless   Church),  the   burning 
may  be  mainly  mystical,  symbolizing  utter  destruction 
and  removal.    Benqel  Is  probably  right   In    thinking 
Rome  will  once  more  rise  to  power.    The  carnal,  faith- 
less, and   worldly   elements   In   all   churches,    Roman, 
Greek,  and  Protestant,  tend  towards  one  common  cen- 
tre, and  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  form  of  the  beast, 
viz..  Antichrist.    The  Pharisees  were  In  the  main  sound 
in  creed,  yet  Judgment  fell  on  them  as  on  the  unsound 
Hadducees  and  half-heathenish  Samaritans.    So  faithless 
and  adulterous,  carnal,  worldly  Protestant  churches,  will 
not  escape  for  their  soundness  of  creed,    the  Lord— So  B, 
C,   Syriac,   and    Andreas.     But   A   and    Vulgate  omit. 
"strong"   Is  the  meaning  of   God's  Hebrew  name,  El* 
jmlgeth— But  A,  B,   and  C  read  the  past  tense  (Greek, 
krinas),  "  who  hath  Judged  her:"  the  prophetical  past  for 
the  future:  the  charge  in  v.  4  to  God  s  people  to  come  out 
of  her,  implies  that  the  judgment  was  not  yet  actually  ex- 
ecuted,    tt.  Lived  dellclously  —  Greek,  luxuriated.    The 
faithless  Church,  Instead  of  reproving,  connived  at  the 
self-Indulgent  luxury  of  the  great  men  of  this  world,  and 
sanctioned  it  by  her  own  practice.    Contrast  the  world's 
rejoicing  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  11. 
10)  who  had  tormented  It  by  their  faithfulness,  with  its 
iasnentations  over  the  harlot  who  had  made  the  way  to 
heaven  smooth,  and  had   been   found  a  useful   tool   in 
seeping  subjects  In  abject  tyranny.    Men's  carnal  mind 
.-eilshes   a  religion    like    that  of   the   apostate    Church, 
vnich  gives  an  opiate  to  conscience,  whilst  leaving  the 
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sinner  license  to  Indulge  his  lusts,    bewail  her— A,  B,  C 
Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Cyprian  omit  "  her."    10.  God's  Jccbj- 
ments  inspire  fear  even  in  the  worldly,  but  It  Is  of  short 
duration,  for  the  kings  and  great  men  soon  attach  them- 
selves to  the  beast  In  its  last  and  worst  shape,  as  open 
Antichrist,  claiming  all  that  the  harlot  had  claimed  in 
blasphemous  pretensions  and  more,  and  so  making  up  tc 
them  for  the  loss  of  the  harlot,    mighty— Rome  in  Greet 
means  strength;  though  that  derivation  Is  doubtful.    11 
shall— So  B.    But  A  and  C  read  the  present,  "  weep  an<; 
mourn."    merchandise — Greek,  "cargo :"   wares  carried 
in  ships:  ship-lading  (cf.  t>.  17).    Rome  was  not  a  commer- 
cial city,  and  Is  not' likely  from  her  position  to  be  so. 
The  merchandise  must  therefore  be  spiritual,  even  as  the 
harlot  Is  not  literal,  but  spiritual.    She  did  not  witness 
against  carnal  luxury  and  pleasure-seeking,  the  source 
of  the  merchants'  gains,  but  conformed    to  them  (v.  7). 
She  cared  not  for  the  sheep,  but  for  the  wool.    Professing 
Christian  merchants  In  her  lived  as  If  this  world  were  the 
reality,  not  heaven,  and  were  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  gain.    Cf.  Zechariah  5.  4-11  {Notes),  on 
the  same  subject,  the  Judgment  on  mystical  Babylon't 
merchants  for  unjust  gain.    All  the  merchandise  here 
mentioned  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  "Roman  Ceremo- 
nial."     lis.  {Note,   Ch.   17.   4.)      stones  .  .  .  pearls—  Greek, 
"stone  .  .  .  pearl."    One  linen— A,  B,  and  C  read  (Greek) 
bussinou  for  bussou,  i.  e.,  "fine  linen  manufacture."    [Al- 
fokd.J    The  manufacture  for  which  Egypt  (the  type  of  the 
apostate  Church,  ch.  11.  8)  was  famed.    Contrast  "  the  fine 
linen"  (Ezeklel  16. 10)  put  on  Israel,  and  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament Church  (ch.  19.  8),  the  Bride,  by  God  (Psalm  182.  9). 
thylne  wood— the  citrus  of  the  Romans :   probably  ths 
cypressus  thyoyides,  or  the  thuia  articulata.  "  Citron  wood." 
[Alford.]    A  sweet-smelling  tree  of  Cyrene  In  Lybia, 
used  for   Incense,    all   manner   vessels — Greek,  "every 
vessel,"  or  "  furniture."     13.  cinnamon  —  designed  by 
God  for  better  purposes  :  being  an  Ingredient  in  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  and  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  Beloved 
(Song  of  Solomon  4. 14) ;  but  desecrated  to  vile  uses  by  the 
adulteress  (Proverbs  7. 17).     odours — of  incense.     A,  C, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  prefix  "and  amomlnm"  (a  precloal 
hair  ointment  made  from   an  Asiatic  shrub).    English 
Version  reading  Is  supported  by  Coptic  and  Andreas,  but 
not  oldest  MSS.   ointments—  Greek,  "ointment."   frank* 
incense — Contrast  the  true  "Incense"  which  God  loves 
(Psalm  141.  2 ;  Malachl  1. 11).    fine  flour— The  similago  of 
the  Latins.  [Altobd.]    beasts— of  burden  :  cattle,    slaves 
—Greek,  "bodies."    souls  of  men— (Ezeklel  27.  13.)    Said 
of  slaves.    Appropriate  to  the  spiritual  harlot,  apostate 
Christendom,  especially  Rome,  which  has  so  often  en- 
slaved both  bodies  and  souls  of  men.     Though  the  New 
Testament  does  not  directly  forbid  slavery,  which  would. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  world,  have  Incited  a  slave  revolt, 
it  virtually  condemns  It,  as  here.    Popery  has  derived  its 
greatest  gains  from  the  sale  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  men 
after  death,  and  of  indulgences  purchased  from  the  Papal 
chancery  by  rich  merchants  In  various  countries,  to  b« 
retailed  at  a  profit.    [Mosheim,  III.,  95.  96.]     14.  Direct 
address  to  Babylon,     the  fruits  that  thy  soul   lusted 
after—  Greek,  "thy  autumn-ripe  fruits  of  the  lust(eagei 
desire)  of  the  soul."   dainty— Greek,  "  fat:"  "  sumptuous" 
in    food,    goodly— "splendid,"   "bright,"   in    dress    and 
equipage,    departed— supported    by    none   of  our    MSS. 
But  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  read,  "  perished." 
thou  shaft— A,  C,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  read,  "They  (men) 
shall  no  more  find  them  at  all."    15.  of  these  things— 
of  the  things  mentioned,  v.  12,  18.  -which—"  who."    made 
rich  by— Greek,  "  derived   riches  from  her."    stand  afai 
ofl"  for  the  fear— (Cf.  v.  10.)      walling—  Greek    "  mourn- 
ing."   16.  And— So    Vulgate  and  Andreas.     But  i\.,  B 
and  C  omit,    decked— lit.,  "gilded."    stones  .  .  .  pearls- 
Greek,  "stone  .  . .  pearl."   B  and  Andreas  read  "  pearls. 
But  A  and  C,  "pearl."     17.  t*  come  to  naught—  Greek 
"Is  desolated."     shipmaster—  Greek,    "steersman,'     os 
"pilot."    all  the  company  In  ships — A,  C,  Vulgate,  Alio 
Syriac  read,  "  Every  one  who  saileth  to  a  place"  (B  Um 
"...  to  the  place"):  every  voyager.    Vessels  were  freight*)*! 
with  pilgrims  to  various  shrines,  so  that  in  one  montl 
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a.  d.  1300)  200,000  pilgrims  were  ooanted  In  Rome  [D'Au- 
eigne.  Reformation]:  a  source  of  gain,  not  only  to  the 
Papal  see.  but  to  shipmasters,  merchants,  pilots,  &c.  These 
latter,  however,  are  not  restricted  to  those  literally  *'  ship- 
masters," Ac.,  but  mainly  refer,  In  the  mystical  sense,  to 
all  who  share  in  the  spiritual  traffic  of  apostate  Christen- 
Sot ..  18.  when  they  sa w—  Greek,  hor&ntes.  But  A,  B,  C, 
and  1NDBEA8  read,  Greek,  blepontes,  "  looking  at."  Greek, 
Hep.-  Is  to  use  the  eyes,  to  look:  the  act  of  seeing  without 
'.bought  of  the  object  seen.  Greek,  horao,  refers  to  the  thing 
»en  or  presented  to  the  eye.  [Tittm  ann.]  smoke— So  B,  C. 
cat  A  reads  "  place."  What  city  is  like— cf.  the  similar 
boast  as  to  the  beast,  ch.  13.  4 :  so  closely  do  the  harlot  and 
beast  approximate  one  another.  Contrast  the  attribution 
of  this  praise  to  God,  to  whom  alone  it  is  due,  by  His  ser- 
vants (Exodus  15. 11).  Martial  says  of  Rome,  "  Nothing 
is  equal  to  her ;"  and  Athenjeus,  "  She  Is  the  epitome  of 
the  world."  19.  wailing — "  mourning."  costliness — her 
costly  treasures :  abstract  for  concrete,  that  had  ships — 
A,  B,  and  C  read,  "  that  had  their  ships :"  lit.,  "  the  ships." 
80.  holy  apostle*— So  C  reads.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Andreas  read,  "  Ye  saints  and  ye  apostles." 
avenged  you  on  her — Greek,  "Judged  your  Judgment 
on  (lit.,  exacting  It  from)  her."  "There  is  more  Joy 
in  heaven  at  the  harlot's  downfall  than  at  that  of 
the  two  beasts.  For  the  most  heinous  of  all  sin  is  the 
sin  of  those  who  know  God's  word  of  grace,  and  keep  it 
not.  The  worldllness  of  the  Church  is  the  most  worldly 
of  all  worldllness.  Hence,  Babylon,  in  Revelation,  has 
not  only  Israel's  sins,  but  also  the  sins  of  the  heathen; 
and  John  dwells  longer  on  the  abominations  and  Judg- 
ments of  the  harlot  than  on  those  of  the  beast.  The  term 
'  uarlot'  describes  the  false  Church's  essential  character. 
She  retains  her  human  shape  as  the  woman,  does  not 
become  a  beaxt  .-she  has  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denies 
its  power.  Her  rightful  lord  and  husband,  Jehovah- 
Christ,  and  the  Joys  and  goods  of  His  house,  are  no 
longer  her  all  In  all,  but  she  runs  after  the  visible  and 
vain  things  of  the  world,  in  its  manifold  forms.  The 
fullest  form  of  her  whoredom  is,  where  the  Church  wishes 
to  be  itself  a  worldly  power,  uses  politics  and  diplomacy, 
makes  flesh  her  arm,  uses  unholy  means  for  holy  ends, 
spreads  her  dominion  by  sword  or  money,  fascinates  men 
by  sensual  ritualism,  becomes  '  mistress  of  ceremonies'  to 
the  dignitaries  of  the  world,  flatters  prince  or  people, 
and  like  Israel,  seeks  the  help  of  one  world-power  against 
the  danger  threatening  from  another."  [Auberlen.] 
Judgment,  therefore, begins  with  the  harlot,  as  in  privileges 
the  house  of  God.  SI.  a—  Greek,  "  one."  millstone—  Cf.  the 
Judgment  on  the  Egyptian  hosts  at  the  Red  Sea,  Exodus 
15.  5, 10;  Nehemiah  0.  IL  and  the  foretold  doom  of  Baby- 
lon, the  world-power,  Jeremiah  51.  63,  64.  with  violence 
—Greek,  "with  Impetus."  This  verse  shows  that  this 
prophecy  Is  regarded  as  still  to  be  fulfilled.  22.  pipers — 
flute-players.  "Musicians,"  painters  and  sculptors,  have 
desecrated  their  art  to  lend  fascination  to  the  seusuous 
worship  of  corrupt  Christendom,  craftsman  —  artisan. 
»3.  What  a  blessed  contrast  is  ch.  22.  5,  respecting  the 
slty  of  God  :  "  They  need  no  candle  (Just  as  Babylon  shall 
•o  more  have  the  light  of  a  candle,  but  for  a  widely  different 
reason),  for  the  Lord  God  glveth  them  light."  For  "can- 
dle," translate  as  Greek,  "  lamp."  bridegroom  .  .  .  bride 
.  .  .  no  more  ...  in  thee — Contrast  the  heavenly  city, 
with  its  Bridegroom,  Bride,  and  blessed  marriage-supper 
fi'a.  Is.  7,  9;  21.  2,  9;  Isaiah  62.  4,  6).  thy  merchants  were 
—So  most  of  the  best  authorities  read.  But  A  omits  the 
Greek  article  before  "  merchants,"  and  then  translates, 
"The  great  men  of,  <fcc,  were  thy  merchants."  sorceries 
— Greek,  "sorcery."  2*.  Applied  by  Christ  (Matthew  23.  35) 
to  apostate  Jerusalem,  which  proves  that  not  merely  the 
literal  city  Rome,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  (though  the 
thief  representative  of  the  apostasy),  but  the  whole  of  the 
faithless  Church  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
T5.VMH  by  Babylon  the  harlot;  Just  as  the  whole  Church 
Old  and  New  Testament)  Is  meant  by  "the  woman"  (ch. 
X 1).  As  to  literal  cite,  Aringhus  in  Bengel  says,  Pagan 
Moirtt  was  the  general  shambles  for  slaying  the  sheep  of 
*«auA     Ku«d.  Ssylbr  in  Bengel  calculates  that  Papal 


Rome,  between  a.  d.  1540  and  1580,  slew  more  than  900,001 
Protestants.  Three  reasons  for  the  harlot's  downfall  an 
given :  (1.)  The  worldly  greatness  of  her  merchants,  which 
was  due  to  unholy  traffic  in  spiritual  things.  (2.)  Her  ior~ 
ceries,  or  Juggling  tricks,  in  which  the  false  prophet  that 
ministers  to  the  beast  In  Its  last  form  shall  exceed  her; 
of.  "sorcerers"  (ch.21.8;  22. 15),  specially  mentioned  among 
those  doomed  to  the  lake  of  Are.  (K)  Her  persecution 
of  (Old  Testament)  "  prophets"  and  (New  Testament) 
"saints." 

CHAPTER    XIX. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  Church's  Thanksgiving  in  Heaven 
for  the  Judgment  on  the  Harlot.  The  Marbiaqk  or 
the  Lamb:  the  Supper:  the  Bride's  Preparation : 
John  is  Forbidden  to  Worship  the  Angel:  The  Lord 
and  His  Hosts  Come  forth  for  War:  the  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet  Cast  into  the  Lake  of  Fire  :  the 
Kings  and  their  Followers  Slain  by  the  Sword 
out  of  Christ's  Mouth.  1.  As  in  the  case  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  prophecy,  ch.  4.  8;  5.  9,  <tc. ;  so  now,  at  one  of 
the  great  closing  events  seen  in  vision,  the  Judgment  on 
the  harlot  (described  in  ch.  18.),  there  is  a  song  of  praise  lu 
heaven  to  God :  cf.  ch.  7. 10,  &c,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seals,  and  ch.  11.  15-18,  at  the  close  of  the  trumpets :  ch.  15. 
8,  at  the  saints'  victory  over  the  beast.  And— So  Andre- 
as. But  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  omit,  a  great 
voice— A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Andreas  read,  "as  it 
were  a  great  voice."  What  a  contrast  to  the  lamentations 
ch.  18.!  Cf.  Jeremiah  51.  48.  The  great  manifestation  of 
God's  power  in  destroying  Babylon  calls  forth  a  great  voice 
of  praise  in  heaven,  people—  Greek,  "multitude."  Alle- 
luia— Hebrew,  "Praise  ye  Jah,"  or  Jehovah:  here  flrst 
used  In  Revelation,  whence  Elliott  infers  the  Jews  bear 
a  prominent  part  \n  this  thanksgiving.  Jah  Is  not  a 
contraction  of  Jehovah,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  Jointly 
with  the  latter.  It  means  "He  who  is:"  whereas  Jehovah 
Is  "  He  who  will  be,  Is,  and  was."  It  Implies  God  expe- 
rienced as  a  present  help;  so  that  "Hallelujah,"  says 
Kimchi  In  Bengel,  Is  found  flrst  In  the  Psalms  on  the  de. 
struction  of  the  ungodly.  "  Hallelu-Jah"  occurs  four  times 
in  this  passage.  Cf.  Psalm  149.  4-9,  which  Is  plainly  par- 
allel, and  Indeed  Identical  In  many  of  the  phrases,  as 
well  as  the  general  Idea.  Israel,  especially,  will  Join  In 
the  Hallelujah,  when  "her  warfare  is  accomplished"  and 
her  foe  destroyed,  salvation — Greek,  "  77i«  salvation  .  • .' 
the  glory  .  .  .  the  power."  and  honour — So  Coptic  But 
A,  B,  C,  and  Syriac  omit,  unto  the  Lord  our  God — So 
Andreas.  But  A,  B,  C,  and  Coptic  read,  "(Is)  of  our  God," 
i.  e.,  belongs  to  Him.  2.  which  did  corrupt  the  earth— 
Greek,  "used  to  corrupt"  continually.  "Instead  of  op- 
posing aud  lessening,  she  promoted  the  sinful  life  and 
decay  of  the  world  by  her  own  earthliness,  allowing  the 
salt  to  lose  Its  savour."  [Auberlen.]  avenged—  Greek, 
"exacted  in  retribution."  A  particular  application  of  the 
principle  (Genesis  9.  5).  blood  of  his  servants — literally 
shed  by  the  Old  Testament  adulterous  Church,  and  by 
the  New  Testament  apostate  Church;  also  virtually, 
though  not  literally,  by  all  who,  though  called  Christiana, 
hate  their  brother,  or  love  not  the  brethren  of  Christ,  but 
shrink  from  the  reproach  of  the  cross,  and  show  unkind- 
ness  towards  those  who  bear  it.  3.  again — Greek,  "a 
second  time."  rose  up—  Greek,  "goeth  up."  for  ever  and 
ever — Greek,  "  to  the  ages  of  the  ages."  4.  beasts — rather, 
"living  creatures."  sat — Greek,  "sltteth."  5.  out  of— 
Greek,  "out  from  the  throne"  in  A,  B,  C.  PraUe  our 
God — Cf.  the  solemn  act  of  praise  performed  by  the  Le- 
vltes  1  Chronicles  16.  36;  23.  6,  especially  when  the  house 
of  God  was  filled  with  the  Divine  glory  (2  Chronicles  & 
13).  both — Omitted  In  A,  B,  C,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Syrlae, 
Translate  as  Greek,  "the  small  and  the  great."  0<  man) 
waters — Contrast  the  "  many  waters"  on  which  the  whore 
sltteth  (ch.  17. 1).  This  verse  is  the  hearty  response  to  the 
stirring  call  "Alleluia!  Praise  our  God,"  Ac.  (t>.  4,  5l 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent — Greek,  "'Jie  Omnipotent.' 
reigneth — lit.,  reigned:  hence  reignelh  once  for  all.  Hi* 
reign  Is  a  fact  already  established.  Babylon,  the  harlot 
was  one  great  hindrance  to  Kis  reign  Iwiuij  letx^rntHei 
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Her  overthrow  now  clears  the  way  l'oi  His  advent  to 
reign ,  there/ore,  not  merely  Borne,  bat  the  whole  of 
Christendom  In  so  far  as  It  Is  carnal  and  compromised 
Christ  for  the  world,  Is  comprehended  In  the  term  "har- 
lot. The  beast  hardly  arises  when  he  at  once  "goeth 
Into  perdition:"  so  that  Christ  is  prophetically  consid- 
ered as  already  reigning,  so  soon  does  His  advent  follow 
the  Judgment  on  tl-e  harlot.  7.  glad  .  .  .  rejoice — Greek, 
'  rejoice  .  .  .  exult."  give— So  B  and  Andbeas.  But 
A  reads,  "  we  will  give."  glory—  Greek,  "  the  glory."  the 
•iiarrlage  of  the  Lamb  la  come — The  full  and  final  con- 
summation Is  at  ch.  21.  2-9,  &c.  Previously  there  must  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  beast,  Ac.,  at  the  Lord's  coming, 
the  binding  of  Satan,  the  millennial  reign,  the  loosing  of 
Satan,  and  his  last  overthrow,  and  the  general  Judgment. 
The  elect-Church,  the  heavenly  Bride,  soon  after  the  de- 
struction of  che  harlot,  is  transfigured  at  the  Lord's 
coming,  and  joins  with  Him  in  His  triumph  over  the 
beast.  On  ttie  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  and 
Bride,  cf.  Matthew  22.  2;  25.  6, 10;  2  Corinthians  11.  2.  Per- 
fect union  with  Him  personally,  and  participation  in 
His  holiness,  joy,  glory,  and  kingdom,  are  included  in 
this  symbol  of  "marriage;"  cf.  Song  of  Solomon  every- 
where. Besides  the  heavenly  Bride,  the  transfigured, 
translated,  and  risen  Church,  reigning  over  the  earth 
with  Christ,  there  Is  also  the  earthly  bride,  Israel,  In  the 
£esh,  never  yet  divorced,  though  for  a  time  separated, 
from  her  Divine  husband,  who  shall  then  be  reunited  to 
the  Lord,  and  be  the  mother  Church  of  the  millennial 
earth,  Christianized  through  her.  Note,  we  ought,  as 
Scripture  does,  restrict  the  language  drawn  from  mar- 
riage-love to  the  Bride,  the  Church  a*  a  whole,  not  use  It 
as  individuals  in  our  relation  to  Christ,  which  Borne  does 
in  the  case  of  her  nuns.  Individually,  believers  are  effect- 
ually-caMed  guests;  collectively,  they  constitute  the  bride. 
The  harlot  divides  her  affections  among  many  lovers: 
the  bride  gives  hers  exclusively  to  Christ.  8.  granted— 
Though  In  one  sense  the  "  made  herself  ready,"  having  by 
the  Spirit's  work.  In  her  put  on  "the  wedding  garment," 
yet  in  the  fullest  sense  It  is  not  she,  but  her  Lord,  who 
makes  her  ready  by  "granting  to  her  that  she  be  arrayed 
in  flee  linen."  It  Is  He  who,  by  giving  Himself  for  her, 
presei\l*  her  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  but 
fwly  and  without  blemish.  It  is  He  also  who  sanctifies  her, 
naturally  vile  and  without  beauty,  with  the  washing  of 
'water  by  the  word,  and  ptU*  His  own  comeliness  on  her,  which 
thus  becomes  hers,  clean  and  white — So  Andreas. 
Bat  A,  B  transpose.  Translate,  "Blight  and  pure;"  at 
once  brilliantly  splendid  and  spotless  as  is  the  bride  her- 
telf.  righteousness — Greek,  "  righteousnesses :"  distribu- 
tive^ used.  Mich  saint  must  have  this  righteousness: 
not  merely  be  justified,  as  If  the  righteousness  belonged 
to  the  Church  in  the  aggregate ;  the  saints  together  have 
rig?Ueousnesses  ;  vis..  He  is  accounted  as  "the  Lord  our 
r'thteousness"  to  each  Sainton  his  believing,  their  robes 
being  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  righteous- 
ness of  the  saint  Is  not,  as  Ai.fo.kd  erroneously  states,  in- 
herent, but  Is  imputed:  If  It  were  otherwise,  Christ,  would 
be  merely  enabling  the  sinner  to  Justify  himself.  Ko- 
maus  5.  18  is  decisive  on  this.  Cf.  Article  XL,  Church  of 
England.  Thejustiflcation  already  given  to  the  saints  in 
title  and  unseen  possession,  is  now  wiven  them  in  mani- 
festatum:  they  openly  walk  with  Christ  in  while.  To  this, 
rather  than  to  their  primary  justification  on  earth,  the 
reference  Is  here.  Their  Justification  before  the  apostate 
world,  which  had  persecuted  them,  contrasts  with  the 
ludgmentand  condemnation  of  the  harlot.  "Now  that 
the  harlot  has  fallen,  the  woman  triumphs."  [Ac-Ber- 
lin.] Contrast  with  the  pure  fine  linen  (indicating  the 
simplicity  and  purity)  of  the  bride,  the  tawdry  ornamen- 
tation of  the  harlot.  Babylon,  the  apostate  Church,  is  the 
antithesis  to  new  Jerusalem,  the  transfigured  Church  of 
God.  The  woman  (ch.  12.),  the  harlot  (ch.  17.),  the  bride 
tub.  L9  ),  are  the  three  leading  aspects  of  the  Church.  !>. 
Ilt>- -God  by  His  angel  sailh  unto  me.  called— effectually, 
not  merely  externally.  The  "unto,"  or  "into,"  seems  to 
AXpraM)  this:  not  merely  Invited  to  (Greek  epi),  but  called 
■jrso.  so  aa  to  be  partakers  of  (Greek  eis).  cf.  1  Corinthians 


L  9.  marriage-supper— GreeA:,  "the  sapper  of  in©  m*i 
rlage."  Typified  by  the  Lord's  Supper,  true-  Greek 
"genuine;"  veritable  sayings  which  shall  surely  be  ful 
filled,  viz.,  all  the  previous  revelations.  10.  at—  Greeh, 
"before."  John's  Intending  to  worship  the  angel  here, 
as  in  ch.  22.  8,  on  having  revealed  to  h.m  the  glory  of  th« 
new  Jerusalem,  Is  the  Involuntary  Impulse  of  adoring  Joy 
at  so  blessed  a  prospect.  It  forms  a  marked  contrast  Xt 
the  sorrowful  wonder  with  which  he  had  looked  on  tha 
Church  in  her  apostasy  as  the  harlot  (ch.  17.  8).  It  exem- 
plifies the  corrupt  tendencies  of  our  fallen  nature  that 
even  John,  an  apostle,  should  have  all  but  fallen  into 
"voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,"  which 
Paul  warns  us  against,  and  of  thy  brethren — i.e.,  a  fei- 
lorvj-servant  of  thy  brethren,  have  the  testimony  of  Je> 
sua— (Note,  ch.  12.  17.)  the  testimony  of— t.  e.,  respecting 
Jesus.  Is  the  spirit  of  prophecy — is  the  result  of  th« 
same  spirit  of  prophecy  in  you  as  in  myself.  We  angels, 
and  you  apostles,  all  alike  have  the  testimony  of  (beat 
testimony  concerning)  Jesus  by  the  operation  of  one  and 
the  same  Spirit,  who  enables  me  to  show  you  these  reve- 
lations, and  enables  you  to  record  them :  wherefore  we 
are  fellow-servants,  not  I  your  lord  to  be  worshipped  b/ 
vou.  Cf.  ch.  22.  9,  "  I  am  fellow-servant  of  thee  and  of  thy 
Brethren  the  prophets ;"  whence  the  "fob  the  testimony," 
Ac,  here,  may  be  explained  as  giving  the  reason  for  bl« 
adding  "and  (fellow-servant)  of  thy  brethren  that  havt 
the  testimony  of  Jesus."  I  mean,  of  the  prophets;  "  for  it 
is  of  Jesus  that  thy  brethren,  the  prophets,  testify  by  th  « 
Spirit  in  them."  A  clear  condemnation  of  Bomlsh  in- 
vocation of  saints,  as  If  they  were  our  superiors  to  ha 
adored.  II.  behold  a  white  horse;  and  he  that  ««l 
upon  him— Identical  with  ch.  0.  2.  Here  as  there  he 
comes  forth  "conquering  and  to  conquer."  Compare  th« 
ou-colt  on  which  He  rode  Into  Jerusalem.  The  horse  was. 
used  for  war:  and  here  He  Is  going  forth  to  war  with  th« 
beast.  The  ass  is  for  peace.  His  riding  on  it  into  Jeru 
salem  Is  an  earnest  of  His  reign  in  Jerusalem  over  th« 
earth,  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  after  all  hostile  powers  hart 
been  overthrown.  When  the  security  of  the  world- 
power,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  of  God,  have  reached 
the  highest  point,  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  appear  vUSWi 
from  heaven  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
world,  and  establish  H)s  kingdom  of  glory.  He  com**  to 
Judge  with  vengeance  the  world-power,  and  to  bring  to 
the  Church  redemption,  transfiguration,  and  power  over 
the  world.  Distinguish  between  this  coming  (Matthew  24, 
27,  29,  37,  39 ;  Greek  parousia)  and  the  end,  or  final  Judgment 
(Matthew  25.31;  1  Corinthians  15.23).  Powerful  natural 
phenomena  shall  accompany  His  advent.  [Aubkrlkn.J 
12.  Identifying  Him  with  the  Son  of  man  similarly  de- 
scribed, ch.  1.  14.  many  crowns — Greek,  "diadems."  not 
merely  (Greek  stephanoi)  garlands  of  victory,  but  royal 
crowns,  as  Kino  of  kings.  Christ's  diadem  comprise* 
all  the  diadems  of  the  earth  and  of  heavenly  powers 
too.  Contrast  the  Papal  tiara  composed  of  three  dia- 
dems. Cf.  also  the  little  horn  (Antichrist)  that  over- 
comes the  three  horns  or  kingdoms,  Daniel  7.  8,  24  (Quasra, 
the  Papacy  1  or  some  three  kingdoms  that  succeed  the 
Papacy,  which  itself,  as  a  temporal  kingdom,  was  mad* 
up  at  first  of  three  kingdoms,  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna, the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  stat* 
of  Rome,  obtained  by  Pope  Zachary  and  Stephen  11. 
from  Pepin,  the  usurper  of  the  French  dominion).  Alsu, 
the  seven  crowns  (diadems)  on  the  seven  heads  of  the  drago*\ 
(ch.  12.  3),  and  ten  diadems  on  the  ten  heads  of  the  least 
These  usurpers  claim  the  diadems  which  belong  to  Christ 
alone,  he  had  a  name  written — B  and  Syriac  insert,  "  He 
had  names  written,  and  a  name  written,"  Ac,  meaning 
that  the  names  of  the  dominion  which  each  diadem  Indi- 
cated were  written  on  them  severally.  But  A,  Vulgate, 
OuiOEN.and  Cypkian  omits  the  words,  as  JCnglish  Version. 
name  .  .  .  that  no  man  knew  but  .  .  .  himself — (Judges 
13.18;  1  Corinthians  2.9,11;  1  John  3.  Z)  The  sarai  la 
said  of  the  "new  name"  of  believers.  In  this,  a*  In  all 
other  respects,  the  disciple  is  made  like  his  Lord.  Tha 
Lord's  own  "new  name"  Is  to  be  theirs,  and  to  be  "la 
their  foreheads;"  whence  we  may  infer  that  HI*  a*  jr*» 
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*»£i»oM7n  name  also  Is  written  on  His  forehead;  as  the 
sigh  priest  had  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  inscribed  on  the 
mitre  on  his  brow.  John  saw  It  as  "written,"  but  knew 
not  its  meaning.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  name  which  In  all  Its 
glorious  signiflcaney  can  be  only  understood  when  the 
oaion  of  His  saints  with  Him,  and  His  and  their  Joint 
t,7lump!i  and  reign,  shall  be  perfectly  manifested  at 
'ite  final  consummation.  13.  vesture  dipped  in  blood 
-  Isaiah  63.  2  Is  alluded  to  here,  and  In  v.  15,  end.  There 
use  blood  Is  not  His  own,  but  that  of  His  foes.  So 
iero  the  blood  on  His  "vesture,"  reminding  us  of  His 
men  blood  shed  for  even  the  ungodly  who  trample  on  it, 
is  a  premonition  of  the  shedding  of  their  blood  in  right- 
eous retribution.  He  sheds  the  blood,  not  of  the  godly,  as 
the  harlot  and  beast  did,  but  of  the  blood-stained  ungodly, 
including  them  both.  The  Word  of  Sod— who  made  the 
world,  is  He  also  who  under  the  same  character  and  attri- 
butes shall  make  It  anew.  His  title,  Son  of  God,  is  appli- 
cable, in  a  lower  sense,  also  to  His  people ;  but  "  the  Word 
of  God  "  indicates  His  incommunicable  Godbead,  joined 
to  His  manhood,  which  He  shall  then  manliest  in  glory. 
"  The  Bride  does  not  fear  the  Bridegroom ;  her  love  cast- 
eth  out  fear.  She  welcomes  Him;  she  cannot  be  happy 
but  at  His  side.  The  Lamb  [v.  9,  the  aspect  of  Christ  to  His 
people  at  His  coming]  is  the  symbol  of  Christ  in  His  gen- 
tleness. Who  would  be  afraid  of  a  lamb?  Even  a  little 
child,  Instead  of  being  scared,  desires  to  caress  it.  There 
1*  nothing  to  make  us  afraid  of  God  but  sin,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tiie  world.  What 
a  fearful  contrast  is  the  aspect  which  He  will  wear  to- 
wards His  enemies!  Not  as  the  Bridegroom  and  the 
Lamb,  but  as  the  [avenging]  Judge  and  warrior  stained  in 
the  blood  of  His  enemies.''  1*.  theannlea  ...  in  heavm 
— Cf.  "  the  horse-bridles,"  ch.  14.  20.  The  glorified  saints 
(rhom  God  "will  bring  with  "  Christ  at  His  advent;  cf.  ch. 
17. 14,  "they  that  are  with  Him,  called,  chosen,  faithful ;" 
an  also  "His  mighty  angels."  white  and  clean—  Greek, 
"  pure."  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Cyprian  omit  "  and," 
which  Origkn  and  Andreas  retain,  as  English  Version. 

16.  out  of  liia  mouth  . . .  sword— (Ch.  1. 10;  2.  12, 16.)  Here 
.n  Its  avenging  power,  2  Thessalonians  2.  8,  "  consume  with 
iiie  Spirit  of  Bis  mouth  "  (Isaiah  11.  4,  to  which  there  Is 
allusion  here);  not  in  its  convicting  and  converting 
efficacy  (Ephesians  6.  17;  Hebrews  4.  12, 13,  where  also  the 
judicial  keenness  of  the  sword-like  word  is  Included). 
The  Father  commits  the  judgment  to  the  Son.  he  shall 
rul»-The  Hb  Is  emphatlcal,  He  and  none  other,  In  con- 
trast to  the  usurpers  who  have  misruled  on  earth.  "Rule," 
lit.,  "tend  as  a  shepherd ;"  but  here  in  a  punitive  sense. 
He  wiKJ  would  have  shepherded  them  with  pastoral  rod 
and  with  the  go'den  sceptre  of  His  love,  shall  dasli  them 
lu  pieces,  as  refractory  rebels,  with  "a  rod  of  iron." 
Ireadeth  .  .  .  wine-press — (Isaiah  63.  3.)  of  the  fierce- 
ness and  wrath — So  Andreas  reads.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate, 
t\rptic,  and  Origkn  read,  "  of  the  fierceness  (or  boiling  in- 
dignation) of  the  wrath,"  omitting  "and."  Almighty— 
The  fierceness  of  Christ's  wrath  against  His  foes  will  be 
executed  with  the  resources  of  omnipotence.  16.  "His 
name  written  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh,"  was 
written  partly  on  the  vesture,  partly  on  the  thigh  itself, 
at  the  part  where  in  an  equestrian  figure  tiie  robe  drops 
from  the  thigh.  The  thiyh  symbolizes  Christ's  humanity 
as  having  come,  after  tne  flesh,  from  the  loins  Of  David, 
and  uow  appearing  as  the  glorified  "Son  of  man."  On 
the  other  hand,  His  Incommunicable  Divine  name, 
"  wbj  ch  no  man  knew,"  is  on  His  head  (v.  12).  [Moo- 
CHi  ra.J    King  or  eings;  cf.  ch.  17. 14,  in  contrast  with  v. 

17,  the  beast  being  in  attempted  usurpation  a  king  of 
kings,  the  ten  kings  delivering  their  kingdom  to  him.  17. 
£»— Greek,  "one."  in  the  sun— so  as  to  be  conspicuous 
in  sight  of  the  whole  world,  to  all  the  fowls—  (Ezekiel 
Sa.  17-20.)  and  gather  yourselves — A,  B,  Vulgate,  tjyriac, 
Ooptic,  and  Andreas  read, "  be  gathered,"  omitting  "and." 
•f  the  great  God — A,  B,  Vulgate,  Hyriac,  Coptic,  and  An- 
ohkas  read,  "  The  great  supper  (i,  e.,  banquet)  of  God." 
48.  Contrast  with  this  "supper,"  v.  17,  18,  the  marriage- 
Mftper  of  the  Lamb,  v.  9.  captains — Greek,  "captains  of 
.houMinds,"  i.  e.,  chief  captains.    The  "kings"  are  "the 


ten  "  who  "give  their  power  unto  the  beast."  free  nsxi 
bond— specified  in  ch.  13.  16,  as  "receiving  the  mark  of 
the  beast."  The  repetition  of  flesh  (in  the  Greek  It  la 
plural:  masses  of  flesh)  five  times  In  this  verse,  marks  th« 
gross  carnality  of  the  followers  of  the  beast.  Again,  the 
giving  of  their  flesh  to  the  fowls  to  eat,  Is  a  righteous  ro- 
trlbutlon  for  their  not  suffering  the  dead  bodies  of  Christ's 
witnesses  to  be  put  in  graves.  19.  gathered  together — at 
Armageddon,  under  the  sixth  vial.  For  "  their  armies  " 
In  B  and  Andreas,  there  Is  found  "His  armies"  In  A. 
wmr— So  Andreas.  But  A,  B,  read,  "  the  war,"  viz.,  that 
foretold,  ch.  16. 14 ;  17.  4.  80.  and  with  him,  Ac— A  reads, 
"and  those  with  him."  B  reads,  "  and  he  who  was  with 
him,  the  false  prophet."  miracles—  Greek,  "  the  miracles" 
(lit.,  "signs")  recorded  already  (ch.  13. 14)  as  wrought  by 
the  second  beast  before  (lit.,  in  sight  of)  the  first  beast.  Hence 
It  follows  the  second  beast  Is  Identical  with  the  false  pro- 
phet. Many  expositors  represent  the  first  beast  to  be  the 
secular,  the  second  beast  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
Rome ;  and  account  for  the  change  of  title  for  the  latter 
from  the  "other  beast"  to  the  "false  prophet,"  Is  because 
by  the  judgment  on  the  harlot,  the  ecclesiastical  powex 
will  then  retain  nothing  of  its  former  character  save  the 
power  to  decei  ve.  I  think  It  not  unlikely  that  the  falsa 
prophet  will  be  the  successor  of  the  spiritual  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy;  whilst  the  beast  In  its  last  form  as  the 
fully-revealed  Antichrist,  will  be  the  secular  representa- 
tlveand  embodiment  of  the  fourth  world-kingdom,  Rome, 
in  Its  last  form  of  Intensified  opposition  to  Ood.  Cf.  with 
this  prophecy,  Ezekiel  38.  39;  Daniel  2.  34.  35,  44 ;  11.  44,  45; 
12. 1 ;  Joel  3. 9-17 ;  Zechariah  12. ;  13. ;  14.  Daniel  (7. 8)  makes 
no  mention  of  the  second  beast,  or  false  prophet,  but 
mentions  that  "  the  little  horn  "  has  "the  eyes  of  a  man," 
i. «.,  cunning  and  Intellectual  culture  ;  this  is  uota  feature 
of  the  first  beast  In  ch.  13.,  but  Is  expressed  by  the  Apo- 
calyptic "  false  prophet,"  the  embodiment  of  man's  un- 
sanctlfled  knowledge,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  old  serpent. 
The  first  beast  is  a  political  power ;  the  second  Is  a  spirit- 
ual power— the  power  of  ideas.  But  both  are  beasts,  the 
worldly  Antlchristlau  wisdom  serving  tiie  worldly  Anti- 
christian  power.  The  dragon  is  both  lion  and  serpent. 
As  the  first  law  In  God's  moral  government  is  that  "Judg- 
ment should  begin  at  the  house  of  God,"  and  be  executed 
on  the  harlot,  the  faithless  Church,  by  the  world-power 
with  which  she  had  committed  spiritual  adultery,  so  It  la 
a  second  law  that  the  world-power,  after  having  served 
as  God's  Instrument  of  punishment.  Is  Itself  punished. 
As  the  harlot  is  Judged  by  the  beast  and  the  tea  kings,  so 
these  are  destroyed  by  the  Lord  Himself  coming  in  per- 
son. So  Zephanlah  oh,  1.  compared  with  ch.  2.  And  Jere- 
miah, after  denouncing  Jerusalem's  Judgment  by  Baby- 
lon, ends  with  denouncing  Babylon's  own  doom.  Between 
the  Judgment  on  the  harlot,  and  the  Lord's  destruction  of 
the  beast,  <fec,  will  intervene  that  season  in  which  earthly- 
mlndedness  will  reach  Its  culmination,  and  Antlehrls- 
tianity  triumph  for  its  short  three  and  a  half  days  during 
which  the  two  witnesses  lie  dead.  Then  shall  the  Church 
be  ripe  for  her  glorification,  the  Antichrlstlan  world  for 
destruction.  The  world  at  the  highest  development  of  its 
material  and  spiritual  power,  is  but  a  decorated  carcaas 
round  which  the  eagles  gather.  It  is  characteristic,  that 
Antichrist  and  his  kings,  in  their  blindness,  Imagine  that 
they  can  wage  war  against  the  King  of  heaven  with 
earthly  hosts;  herein  is  shown  the  extreme  folly  of  Baby- 
lonian confusion.  The  Lord's  mere  appearance,  without 
any  actual  encounter,  shows  Antichrist  his  nothingness; 
cf.  the  efl'ect  of  Jesus'  appearance  even  in  His  humilia- 
tion, John  18.  6.  [Aubkrlen.J  hud  rcrelved— rather  a* 
Greek,  "received,"  once  for  all.  tliem  that  worshipped— 
lit.,  "them  worshipping;"  not  an  act  once  for  all  dons,  ;« 
the  "  received  "  implies,  but  those  in  the  habit  of  "  wor 
shipping."  These  both  were  cast  .  .  .  into  a  lake - 
Greek,  "...  the  lake  of  fire,"  Gehenna.  Satan  's  subse- 
quently cast  Into  It,  at  the  close  of  the  outbreak  which 
succeeds  the  millennium  (ch.  20.  10).  Then  Death  and 
Hell,  as  well  those  not  found  at  the  general  judgment 
"  written  in  the  book  of  life;"  this  const]  tutes  "  the  sooont' 
death."    alive— a  UTlng  death;  not  iiere  annihilation 
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"Their  worm  dleth  not,  their  fire  la  not  quenched."  31. 
the  renaant — Greek,  "the  rest,"  i.  e.,  "the  kings  and 
their  armlet*  "  (v.  10)  classed  together  In  one  Indiscrimi- 
nate mass.  A  solemn  confirmation  of  the  warning  In 
Pxalm  2.  10. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

Ver.  1-kS.  (Satan  Bound,  and  the  First-risen  Saints 
Rbign  with  Christ,  a  Thousand  Years;  Satan 
Loosed  Gathers  the  Nations,  Gog  and  Maqoo,  bound 
the  Camp  of  the  Saints,  and  is  finally  Consigned 
to  the  Lake  of  Fire;  The  General  Resurrection 
and  Last  Judgment  1.  The  destruction  of  his  repre- 
sentatives, the  boast  and  the  false  prophet,  to  whom  he 
had  given  Ms  power,  throne,  and  authority,  Is  followed  by 
the  binding  of  Satan  himself  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
key  •( the  bottomless  pit — now  transferred  from  Satan's 
bands,  who  had  heretofore  been  permitted  by  God  to  use 
It  In  letting  loose  plagues  on  the  earth;  he  Is  now  to  be 
made  to  feel  himself  the  torment  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  men  bat  his  full  torment  is  not  until  he  Is  cast  Into 
"  the  lake  of  fire"  (v.  10).  •■*.  the  old — ancient  serpent  (ch. 
12.  9).  thousand  year* — As  seven  mystically  Implies  uni- 
versality, so  ^.thousand  implies  perfection,  whether  In  good 
arevil.  [Aquinas  on  ch.  11.]  Thousand  symbolizes  that 
Ihe  world  Is  perfectly  leavened  and  pervaded  by  the  Di- 
vine; since  thousand  Is  ten,  the  number  of  the  world, 
raised  to  the  third  power,  three  being  the  number  of  God. 
iAuherlkn.]  It  may  denote  literally  also  a  thousand 
years.  3.  shut  htm — A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Andreas 
omit  "  him."  set  a  seal  upon  htm — Greek,  "  over  him," 
i.  e.,  sealed  up  the  door  of  the  abyss  over  his  head.  A 
surer  seal  to  keep  him  from  getting  out  than  his  seal  over 
Jesus  In  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  which  was  burst  on  the 
resurrection  morn.  Satan's  binding  at  this  Juncture  is 
not  arbitrary,  but  Is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
events  (ch.  19.  20) ;  Jast  as  Satan's  being  cast  out  of  heaven, 
where  he  had  previously  been  the  accuser  of  the  brethren, 
was  the  legil'mate  Judgment  which  passed  on  him 
through  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ 
(ch.  12.  7-10)  Satan  Imagined  that  he  had  overcome 
Christ  on  Golgotha,  and  that  his  power  was  secure  for 
ever,  but  the  Lord  in  death  overcame  him,  and  by  His  as- 
cension as  our  righteous  Advocate  cast  out  Satan  the  ac- 
cuser from  heaven.  Time  was  given  him  on  earth  to 
make  the  beast  and  harlot  powerful,  and  then  to  concen- 
trate all  his  power  in  Antichrist.  The  Antichristian 
kingdom,  his  last  effort,  being  utterly  destroyed  by 
Christ's  mere  appearing,  his  power  on  earth  is  at  an  end. 
He  had  thought  to  destroy  God's  people  on  earth  by  Antl- 
ohrtstian  persecutions  (Just  as  he  had  thought  previously 
to  destroy  Christ) ;  but  the  Church  Is  not  destroyed  from 
the  earth,  but  is  raised  to  rule  over  it,  and  Satan  himself 
is  shut  up  for  a  thousand  years  In  the  "abyss"  (Greek  for 
"bottomless  pit"),  the  preparatory  prison  to  the  "  lake  of 
fire,"  his  final  doom.  As  before  lie  ceased  by  Christ's  as- 
cension to  be  an  accuser  in  heaven,  so  during  the  millen- 
nium he  ceases  to  be  the  seducer  and  the  persecutor  on 
earth.  As  long  as  the  devil  rules  in  the  darkness  of  the 
world,  we  live  In  an  atmosphere  Impregnated  with  deadly 
elements.  A  mighty  purification  of  the  air  will  be  ef- 
fected by  Christ's  coming.  Though  sin  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely abolished— for  men  will  still  be  In  the  flesh  (Isaiah 
85.20] — sin  will  no  longer  be  a  universal  power,  for  the 
flesh  Is  not  any  longer  seduced  by  Satan.  He  will  not  be, 
as  now,  "  the  god  and  prince  of  the  world"— nor  will  the 
world  "  He  In  the  wicked  one"— the  flesh  will  become  ever 
more  isolated  and  beovercome.  Christ  will  reign  with  His 
transfigured  sal nts  over  men  In  the  flesh.  [Aubeklkn.] 
This  will  be  the  manifestation  of  "the  world  to  come," 
which  has  been  already  set  up  invisibly  in  the  saints, 
amidst  "this  world"  (2  Corinthians  4.4;  Hebrews  2.5;  5. 
5).  The  Jewish  Rabbis  thought,  as  the  world  was  created 
in  six  days  and  on  the  seventh  God  rested,  so  there  would 
be  six  millenary  periods,  followed  by  a  sabbatical  mll- 
annlurn.  Out  of  seven  years  every  seventh  Is  the  year 
at  remission,  so  cut  of  the  seven  thousand  years  of  the 
vorld  the  seventi  millenary  shall  be  the  millenary  of  re- 
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mission.  A  tradition  In  the  house  of  Ellas,  a.  d.  200,  staUi 
that  the  world  Is  to  endure  8000  years ;  2000  before  the  law 
2000  under  the  law,  and  2000  under  Messiah.  Cf.  Not*  and 
Margin,  Hebrews  4.  9 ;  ch.  14. 13.  Papias,  Justin  Marty* 
Irenjcus,  and  Cypbiaw,  among  the  earliest  Father*,  all 
held  the  doctrine  of  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth  ;  not 
till  millennial  views  degenerated  into  gross  carnaUaat 
was  this  doctrine  abandoned,  that  he  should  «><*«▼•— 
So  A.  But  B  reads,  "that  he  deceive"  (Greek  plants,  for 
planeesee).  and— So  Coptic  and  Andreas.  But  A.  B,  and 
Vulgate  omit  "and."  4,  5.  they  sat— the  twelve  apostle*, 
and  the  saints  In  general,  judgment  wu  given  nsM 
them  —  (Note,  Daniel  7.22.)  The  office  of  Judging  wm 
given  to  them.  Though  tn  one  sense  having  to  stand  be- 
fore the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ,  yet  In  another  sense  they 
"do  not  come  Into  Judgment  (Greek),  but  have  already 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  soul*— This  term  Is  mad* 
a  plea  for  denying  the  llterallty  of  the  first  resurrection, 
as  If  the  resurrection  were  the  spiritual  one  of  the  so\U» 
of  believers  In  this  life;  the  life  and  relgn  being  thatol 
the  soul  raised  In  this  life  from  the  death  of  sin  by  vivify- 
ing faith.  But  "souls"  expresses  their  disembodied  utaw 
(cf.  ch.  6. 9)  as  John  saw  them  at  first;  "and  they  lived 
Implies  their  coming  to  life  in  the  body  again,  so  as  to  be  via- 
Ible,  as  the  phrase,  v.  5,  "this  is  the  first  resurrection," 
proves;  for  as  surely  as  "the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not 
(again)  until,"  Ac.,  refers  to  the  bodily  general  resurreo- 
tiou,  so  must  the  first  resurrection  refer  to  the  body.  ThU 
also  accords  with  1  Corinthians  15.23,  "They  that  or* 
Christ's  at  His  coming."  Cf.  Psalm  49.  H-15.  From  ch.  6 
9,1  Infer  that  "souls"  Is  here  used  In  the  strict  sense  of 
spirits  disembodied  when  first  seen  by  John  ;  though  doubts 
less  "souls"  Is  often  used  In  general  for  persons,  and  ev«a 
for  dead  bodies,  beheaded— lit.,  "smitten  with  an  axe;"  s 
Roman  punishment,  though  crucifixion,  casting  to  beast* 
and  burning,  were  the  more  common  modes  of  execution. 
The  guillotine  In  revolutionary  France,  still  continued  ia 
Imperial  France,  Is  a  revival  of  the  mode  of  capital  pun- 
ishment of  Pagan  Imperial  Rome.  Paul  was  'teheott*d 
and  no  doubt  shall  share  the  first  resurrection,  in  acourd 
auce  with  his  prayer  that  he  "  might  attain  unto  the  res 
urrectlon  from  out  of  the  rest  of  the  dead"  (Greek  exanat- 
tasis).  The  above  facts  may  account  for  the  specification 
of  this  particular  kind  of  punishment,  for  .  .  .  for— 
Greek,  "  for  the  sake  of;"  "  on  account  of;"  "  because  of." 
and  -which  —  Greek,  "and  Uia  which:"  And  prominent 
among  this  class  (the  beheaded),  such  as  did  not  worship 
the  beast,  &c.  So  ch.  1.  7,  Greek,  "and  the  which,"  or  "  and 
such  as,"  particularizes  prominently  among  the  general 
class  those  that  follow  In  the  description.  [Trkgellks.] 
The  extent  of  the  first  resurrection  Is  not  spoken  of  here. 
In  1  Corinthians  15.  23,  51 ;  1  Thessalonians  4. 14  we  And  that 
all  "in  Christ"  shall  share  in  it.  John  himself  was  not 
"  beheaded,"  yet  who  doubts  but  ",hat  he  shall  share  In  tha 
first  resurrection?  The  martyrs  are  put  first,  because  most 
like  Jesus  lc  their  sufferings  and  death,  therefore  ucatest 
Him  In  their  life  and  reign;  for  Christ  indirectly  unarms 
there  are  relative  degrees  and  places  of  honour  in  Hla 
kingdom,  the  highest  being  for  those  who  drink  his  cup  of 
suffering.  Next  shall  be  those  who  have  not  bowed  to  tbe 
world-power,  but  have  looked  to  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  neither — "  not  yet."  reigned  with  Christ — over 
the  earth,  foreheads  .  .  .  hands — Greek,  "  forehead  .  .  . 
hand."  6.  But — B,  Coptic,  and  Andreas  read,  "and."  A 
and  Vulgate  omit  It.  again — A,  B,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and 
Andreas  omit  It.  Lived  is  used  for  lived  again,  as  In  ch, 
2.  8.  John  saw  them  not  only  when  restored  to  life,  bat 
when  In  the  act  of  reviving.  [Bengel.J  first  reiiurrM* 
tlon — "the  resurrection  of  the  Just."  Earth  is  uot  yet 
transfigured,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  meet  locality 
for  the  transfigured  Church;  but  from  heaven  the  trans- 
figured saints  with  Christ  rule  the  earth,  there  being  • 
much  freer  communion  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
churches  (a  type  of  which  state  may  be  seen  In  the  foity 
days  of  the  risen  Saviour  during  which  He  appeared  U 
His  disciples),  and  they  know  no  higher  Joy  than  u>  lead 
their  brethren  on  earth  to  the  same  salvation  and  glorj 
as  »hey  share  themselves.    Tbe  millennial  reifpi  on  ^ai-U 
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•oes  not  rest  on  an  Isolated  passage  of  the  Apocalypse, 
»at  all  Old  Testament  prophecy  goes  on  the  same  view  <cf. 
sal  ah  4.  3;  11.  9;  35.  8).  Jesus,  whilst  opposing  the  carnal 
rlews  of  the  kingdom  of  God  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
n  His  day,  does  not  contradict,  but  confirms,  the  Old  Tes- 
Minent  view  of  a  coming  earthly,  Jewish  kingdom  of 
{lory :  beginning  from  within,  and  spreading  itself  now 
tpirltually,  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  manifest  Itself  out- 
wardly at  Christ's  coming  again.  The  Papacy  is  a  false 
anticipation  of  the  kingdom  during  the  Church-historical 
period.  "When  Christianity  became  a  worldly  power 
and  3r  Constantlne,  the  hope  of  the  future  was  weakened 
by  the  Joy  over  present  success."  [Bengel.]  Becoming  a 
harlot,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  a  bride  going  to  meet  her 
Bridegroom;  thus  millennial  hopes  disappeared.  The 
rights  which  Rome  as  a  harlot  usurped,  shall  be  exercised 
In  holiness  by  the  Bride.  They  are  "kings"  because  they 
are  "  priests"  (v.  0;  ch.  1.6;  5.10);  their  priesthood  unto 
God  and  Christ  (ch.  7.  15)  Is  the  ground  of  their  kiDgship 
in  relation  to  man.  Men  will  be  willing  subjects  of  the 
transfigured  priest-kings,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  power. 
Their  power  is  that  of  attraction,  winning  the  heart,  and 
not  counteracted  by  devil  or  beast.  Church  and  State 
shall  then  be  coextensive.  Man  created  "  to  have  domin- 
ion over  earth"  is  to  rejoice  over  his  world  with  unmixed, 
holy  Joy.  St.  John  tells  us  that,  instead  of  the  devil,  the 
transfigured  Church  of  Christ;  Daniel,  that  instead  of  the 
heathen  beast,  the  holy  Israel,  shall  rule  the  world.  [Ad- 
Berlin.]  6.  Blessed— <Cf.  ch.  14.  13 ;  19.  9.)  on  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power — even  as  it  has  none  on 
Christ  now  that  He  is  risen,  priests  of  God— Apostate 
Christendom  being  destroyed,  and  the  believing  Church 
translated  at  Christ's  coming,  there  will  remain  Israel 
and  the  heathen  world,  constituting  the  majority  of  men 
then  alive,  which,  from  not  having  come  Into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Gospel,  have  not  incurred  the  guilt  of  re- 
jecting it.  These  will  be  the  subjects  of  a  general  conver- 
sion (ch.  11. 15).  "  The  veil"  shall  be  taken  off  Israel  first, 
then  from  off  "all  people."  The  glorious  events  attending 
Christ's  appearing,  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  the 
transfiguration  of  the  Church,  and  the  binding  of  Satan, 
will  prepare  the  nations  for  embracing  the  Gospel.  As 
individual  regeneration  goes  on  now,  so  there  shall  be  a 
"  reg&neratlon"  of  nations  then.  Israel,  as  a  nation,  shall 
be  "  born  at  once — In  one  day."  As  the  Church  began  at 
Christ's  ascension,  so  the  kingdom  shall  begin  at  his  second 
advent.  This  is  the  humiliation  of  the  modern  civilized 
nations,  that  nations  which  they  despise  most,  Jews  and 
uncivilized  barbarians,  the  negro  descendants  of  Ham 
who  from  the  curse  of  Noah  have  been  so  backward,  Kush 
and  Sheba,  shall  supplant  and  surpass  them  as  centres  of 
the  world's  history  (cf.  Deuteronomy  32.  21;  Romans  10. 
19;  11.  20,  Ac).  The  Jews  are  our  teachers  even  in  New 
Testament  times.  Since  their  rejection  revelation  has 
been  silent  The  whole  Bible,  even  the  New  Testament, 
Ls  written  by  Jews.  If  revelation  is  to  recommence  in  the 
millennial  kingdom,  converted  Israel  must  stand  at  the 
head  of  humanity.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  stand  on  an  equal  footing  as  both  alike  needing 
mercy;  but  as  regards  God's  instrumentalities  for  bring- 
ing about  His  kingdom  on  earth,  Israel  ls  His  chosen  peo- 
ple for  executing  His  plans.  The  Israelite  priest-kings  on 
earth  are  what  the  transfigured  priest-kings  are  in  heaven. 
Tner°i  shall  be  a  blessed  chain  of  giving  and  receiving — 
God,  Christ,  the  transfigured  Bride  the  Church,  Israel,  the 
world  of  nations.  A  new  time  of  revelation  will  begin 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  Ezeklel 
;chs.  40.-48.),  himself  son  of  a  priest,  sets  forth  the  priestly 
eharaoter  of  Israel;  Daniel  the  statesman,  its  kingly  cha- 
racter; Jeremiah  (33. 17-21),  both  its  priestly  and  kingly 
character.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  Jewish 
national  life  was  religious  only  In  an  external  legal  man- 
ner The  New  Testament  Church  insists  on  inward  re- 
newal, but  leaves  Its  outward  manifestations  free.  But 
n  the  millennial  kingdom,  all  spheres  of  life  shall  be 
truly  Christianized  from  within  outwardly.  The  Mosaic 
teremonial  law  corresponds  to  Israel's  priestly  office ;  the 
.It'1  law  to  its  kingly  office:  the  Gentile  Church  adopts 


the  moral  law,  and  exercises  the  prophetic  office  by  Ma 
word  working  inwardly.  But  when  the  royal  and  t&« 
priestly  office  shall  be  revived,  then— the  principles  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remaining  the  same — also  th* 
ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  Moses  will  develop  Its  spirit- 
ual depths  In  the  Divine  worship  (cf.  Matthew  5. 17-19). 
At  present  ls  the  time  of  preaching;  but  then  the  Urn* 
of  the  Liturgy  of  converted  souls  forming  "  the  great  con- 
gregation" shall  come.  Then  shall  our  present  defective 
governments  give  place  to  perfect  governments  in  both 
Church  and  State.  Whereas  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  Jews  exclusively,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Gen- 
tiles exclusively,  enjoy  the  revelation  of  salvation  (in 
both  cases  humanity  being  divided  and  separated),  in  the 
millennium  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  united,  and  ths 
whole  organism  of  mankind  under  the  first-born  brother, 
Israel,  walks  in  the  light  of  God,  and  the  full  lite  of  hu- 
manity ls  at  last  realized.  Scripture  does  not  view  the 
human  race  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals  and  national- 
ities, but  as  an  organic  whole,  laid  down  once  for  all  Is 
the  first  pages  of  revelation.  [Genesis  9.  25-27 ;  10. 1, 5, 18,  23, 
32;  Deuteronomy  32.  8  recognizes  the  fact  that  from  the 
first  the  division  of  the  nations  was  made  with  a  relation 
to  Israel.]  Hence  arises  the  importance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  Church  now  as  ever.  Three  grand  groups  of 
nations,  Hamites,  Japhetltes,  and  Shemites,  correspond 
respectively  to  the  three  fundamental  elements  in  nun- 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  flower  of  Shem,  the  represen- 
tative of  spiritual  life,  ls  Israel,  even  as  the  flower  of  Israel 
ls  He  in  whom  all  mankind  ls  summed  up,  the  second 
Adam  (Genesis  12. 1-3).  Thus  Israel  ls  the  mediator  o< 
Divine  revelations  for  all  times.  Even  nature  and  the 
animal  world  will  share  in  the  millennial  blessedness 
As  sin  loses  its  power,  decay  and  death  will  decrease. 
[Aubkblen.J  Earthly  and  heavenly  glories  shall  be 
united  In  the  two-fold  election.  Elect  Israel  in  the  flesh 
shall  stand  at  the  head  of  the  earthly,  the  elect  spiritual 
Church,  the  Bride,  In  the  heavenly.  These  twofold  elec- 
tions are  not  merely  for  the  good  of  the  elect  themselves, 
but  for  the  good  of  those  to  whom  they  minister.  Ths 
heavenly  Church  ls  elected  not  merely  to  salvation,  but 
to  rule  in  love,  and  minister  blessings  over  the  whole 
earth,  as  klng-prlests.  The  glory  of  the  transfigured 
saints  shall  be  felt  by  men  in  the  flesh  with  the  same  con- 
sciousness of  blessing  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion the  three  disciples  experienced  In  witnessing  the 
glory  of  Jesus,  and  of  Moses  and  Ellas,  when  Peter  ex- 
claimed, "It  ls  good  for  us  to  be  here;"  in  2  Peter  1. 
16-18,  the  Transfiguration  is  regarded  as  the  earnest  of 
Christ's  coming  in  glory.  The  privilege  of  "  our  high  call- 
ing in  Christ"  ls  limited  to  the  present  time  of  Satan's 
reign ;  when  he  ls  bound,  there  will  be  no  scope  for  suf- 
fering for,  and  so  afterwards  reigning  with.  Him  (ch.  3.  21 ; 
cf.  Note,  1  Corinthians  6. 2).  Moreover,  none  can  be  saved  in 
the  present  age  and  In  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  who 
does  not  also  reign  with  Christ  hereafter,  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  which  ls  suffering  with  Christ  now.  If  w« 
fail  to  lay  hold  of  the  crown,  we  lose  all,  "  the  gi/t  of  graet 
as  well  as  the  reward  of  service."  [De  Burgh.]  7.  expired 
—Greek,  "finished."  8.  Gog  and  Magog— (Notes,  Eze- 
klel 38.  and  89.)  Magog  ls  a  general  name  for  northern 
nations  of  Japheth's  posterity,  whose  ideal  head  ls  Gog 
(Genesis  10.  2).  A  has  but  one  Greek  article  to  "  Gog  and 
Magog,"  whereby  the  two,  vis.,  the  prince  and  the  people, 
are  marked  as  having  the  closest  connection.  B  reads  the 
second  article  before  Magog  wrongly.  Hillkk  (Onomas* 
ticon)  explains  both  words  as  signifying  lofty,  elevated.  Fo 
"  quarters  "  the  Greek  is  "  corners."  to  battle—  Greek,  "  to 
the  war,"  in  A,  B.  But  Andreas  omits  "the."  9.  on  the 
breadth  of  the  earth — so  as  completely  to  overspread  it. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  translate,  "...  of  the  [holy]  land.' 
the  camp  of  the  saints  .  .  .  and  the  beloved  city— Ua* 
camp  of  the  saints  encircling  the  beloved  city,  Jerusalem 
(Eocleslasticus  24. 11).  Contrast "  hateful "  in  Babylon  (ch 
18.  2;  Deuteronomy  82. 15,  LXX.).  Ezeklel's  prophecy  o* 
Gog  and  Magog  (38.  and  39.)  refers  to  the  attack  made  t>\ 
Antichrist  on  Israel  before  the  millennium :  but  this  at- 
tack ls  made  after  the  millennium,  so  tv»t '-  Gog  and  i*t> 
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gog"  are  mystical  names  representing  the  final  adver- 
saries led  by  Satan  In  person.  Ezekiel's  Gog  and  Magog 
oome  from  the  north,  bnt  those  here  come  "  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth."  Gog  Is  by  some  connected  with  a 
Hebrew  root,  "  covei  ed."  from  God— So  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Andreas.  But  A  omit*  the  words.  Even 
during  the  millennium  there  is  a  separation  between 
heaven  and  earth,  transfigured  humanity  and  humanity 
In  the  ftesh.  Hence  It  is  possible  that  an  apostasy  should 
take  place  at  Its  close.  In  the  Judgment  on  this  apostasy 
the  world  of  nature  Is  destroyed  and  renewed,  as  the 
world  of  history  was  before  the  millennial  kingdom ;  It 
is  only  then  that  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  are  real- 
ized In  final  perfection.  The  millennial  new  heaven 
and  earth  are  but  a  foretaste  of  this  everlasting  state 
when  the  upper  and  lower  congregations  shall  be  no 
longer  separate,  though  connected  as  in  the  millennium, 
and  when  new  Jerusalem  shall  descend  from  God  out  of 
heaven.  The  Inherited  sinfulness  of  our  nature  6hall  be 
the  only  influence  during  the  millennium  to  prevent  the 
power  of  the  transfigured  Church  saving  all  souls.  When 
this  time  of  grace  shall  end,  no  other  shall  succeed.  For 
what  can  move  him  in  whom  the  visible  glory  of  the 
Church,  whilst  the  Influence  of  evil  Is  restrained,  evokes 
no  longing  for  communion  with  the  Church's  King?  As 
the  history  of  the  world  of  nations  ended  with  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Church  in  visible  glory,  so  that  of  man- 
kind in  general  shall  end  with  the  great  separation  of 
the  just  from  the  wicked  (v.  12).  [Auberlen.]  10.  that 
deceived—  Greek,  "  that  deceiveth,"  Ac.  lake  of  fire— his 
final  doom:  as  "the  bottomless  pit"  (v.  1)  was  his  tem- 
porary prison,  where — So  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  and 
8yriac  read,  "  where  also."  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are — (Ch.  19.  20.)  for  ever  and  ever — Greek,  "  to 
the  ages  of  the  ages."  day  and  night — figurative  for 
without  intermission  (ch.  22.  5),  such  as  now  is  caused  by 
night  interposing  between  day  and  day.  The  same  phrase 
Is  used  of  the  external  state  of  the  blessed  (ch.  4.  8).  As  the 
bliss  of  these  Is  eternal,  so  the  woe  of  Satan  and  the  lost 
must  be.  As  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  led  the  for- 
mer conspiracy  against  Christ  and  His  people,  so  Satan 
In  person  heads  the  last  conspiracy.  Satan  shall  be  per- 
saltted  to  enter  this  Paradise  regained,  to  show  the  perfect 
security  of  believers,  unlike  the  first  Adam  whom  Satan 
succeeded  in  robbing  of  Paradise  ;  and  shall,  like  Pharaoh 
at  the  Red  Sea,  receive  in  this  last  attempt  his  final  doom. 
11.  great — In  contrast  to  the  "thrones,"  v.  4.  white — the 
emblem  of  purity  and  Justice.  Him  that  sat  on  It— The 
Father.  [Alfobd.]  Rather,  the  Son,  to  whom  "the 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment."  God  in  Christ, 
i.  «.,  the  Father  represented  by  the  Son,  is  He  before  whose 
Judgment-seat  we  must  all  stand.  The  Son's  mediatorial 
reign  is  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  kingdom  for  the 
Father's  acceptance,  which  having  done  He  shall  give  it 
up  to  the  Father,  "that  God  may  be  all  in  all,"  coming 
Into  direct  communion  with  His  creatures,  without  In- 
tervention of  a  Mediator,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall. 
Heretofore  Christ's  Prophetical  mediation  had  been  prom- 
inent In  His  earthly  ministry,  His  Priestly  mediation  is 
prominent  now  in  heaven  between  His  first  and  second 
advents,  and  His  Kingly  shall  be  so  during  the  millen- 
nium and  at  the  general  Judgment,  earth  and  heaven 
fled  away — The  final  conflagration,  therefore,  precedes 
the  general  Judgment.  This  is  followed  by  the  new 
neaven  and  earth  (ch.  21).  12.  the  dead — "the  rest  of  the 
dead  "  who  did  not  share  the  first  resurrection,  and  those 
who  died  during  the  millennium,  small  and  great— B 
has  "  the  small  and  the  great."  A,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  An- 
dreas have  "  the  great  and  the  small."  The  wicked  who 
had  died  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  Christ's  second  ad- 
vent, and  all  the  righteous  and  wicked  who  had  died 
during  and  after  the  mlHennlum,  shall  then  have  their 
eternal  portion  assigned  to  them.  The  godly  who  were 
transfigured  aud  relgued  with  Christ  during  it,  shall  also 
oe  present,  not  Indeed  to  have  their  portion  assigned  as 
.f  for  the  first  time  (for  that  shall  have  been  fixed  long 
b«for«,  John  5.  24),  but  to  have  it  conjlimed  for  ever,  and 
that  God's  righteousness  may  be  vindicated  In  the  case 
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of  both  the  saved  and  the  lost,  In  the  presence  of  an  as 
sembled  universe.  Cf.  "  We  must  all  appear,"  Ac,  Ro- 
mans 14. 10;  2  Corinthians  6. 10.  The  saints  having  been 
first  pronounced  Just  themselves  by  Christ  out  of  "  ths 
book  of  life,"  shall  sit  as  assessors  of  the  Judge.  Cf.  Mat- 
thew 25.  81,  32,  40,  "these  my  brethren."  God's  omnis- 
cience will  not  allow  the  most  insignificant  to  escap* 
unobserved,  and  His  omnipotence  will  cause  the  mighV 
lest  to  obey  the  summons.  The  living  are  not  special!} 
mentioned :  as  these  all  shall  probably  first  (before  th* 
destruction  of  the  ungodly,  v.  9)  be  transflgureti,  and 
caught  up  with  the  saints  long  previously  transfigured 
and  though  present  for  the  confirmation  of  their  justifica- 
tion by  the  Judge,  shall  not  then  first  have  their  eternal 
state  assigned  to  them,  but  shall  sit  as  assessors  with  the 
Judge,  the  books  .  .  .  opened— (Daniel  7. 10.)  The  books 
of  God's  remembrance,  alike  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
(Psalm  56.8;  139.4;  Malachi  3.  16):  Conscience  (Romans 
2. 15, 16),  the  word  of  Christ  (John  12. 48),  the  Law  (Galatians 
3.  10),  God's  eternal  counsel  (Psalm  139. 16;  book  of  life— 
(Ch.  3.  5 ;  13.  8;  21.  27;  Exodus  32. 32,  33  Psalm  69.  28;  Dan- 
iel 12.  1;  Phillppians  4.3.)  Besides  the  general  book  re- 
cording the  works  of  all,  there  is  a  special  book  for  be- 
lievers in  which  their  names  are  written,  not  for  theii 
works,  but  for  the  work  of  Christ/or,  and  in  them.  There- 
fore it  is  called  "the  Lamb's  book  of  1  fe."  Electing  graos 
has  singled  them  out  from  the  general  mass,  according 
to  their  works— We  are  Justified  by  faith,  but  Judged  ac- 
cording to  (not  by)  our  works.  For  the  general  Judgment 
is  primarily  designed  for  the  final  vindication  of  God* 
righteousness  before  the  whole  world,  which  in  this  cheq- 
uered dispensation  of  good  and  evil,  though  really  ruling 
the  world,  has  been  for  the  time  less  manifest.  Faith  Is 
appreciable  by  God  and  the  believer  alone  (ch.  2.  17).  But 
works  are  appreciable  by  all.  These,  then,  are  made  the 
evidential  test  to  decide  men's  eternal  state,  thus  showing 
that  God's  administration  of  judgment  is  altogether  right- 
eous. 13.  death  and  hell— Greek,  Hades.  The  essential 
Identity  of  the  dying  and  risen  body  is  hereby  shown;  for 
the  sea  and  grave  give  up  their  dead.  The  body  that  sinuoc"! 
or  served  God  shall,  in  righteous  retribution,  be  the  bodf 
also  that  shall  suffer  or  be  rewarded.  The  "  sea  "  ina^ 
have  a  symbolical  [Cluyeb/Vow*  Augustine],  besides  tttt 
literal,  meaning,  as  in  ch.  8.  8;  12. 12;  13.  1;  18.  17, 19:  m 
"death"  and  "hell"  are  personifications  (cf.  ch.  2L  1), 
But  the  literal  sense  need  hardly  be  departed  from :  all 
the  different  regions  wherein  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  had  been,  gave  them  up.  14.  Death  and  Hades,  as 
personified  representatives  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
His  Church,  are  said  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  to  ex- 
press the  truth  that  Christ  and  His  people  shall  never 
more  die,  or  be  In  the  state  of  disembodied  spirits.  This 
Is  the  second  death — [viz.),  "  the  lake  of  fire  "  is  added  In 
A,  B,  and  Andreas.  English  Version,  which  omits  the 
clause,  rests  on  inferior  MSS.  In  hell  the  ancient  form  of 
death,  which  was  one  of  the  enemies  destroyed  by  Christ, 
shall  not  continue,  but  a  death  of  a  far  different  kind 
reigns  there,  "everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord :"  an  abiding  testimony  of  the  victory  of 
Christ.  15.  The  blissful  lot  of  the  righteous  is  not  here 
specially  mentioned,  as  their  bliss  had  commenced  before 
the  final  Judgment.    Cf.,  however,  Matthew  25.  84,  41,  4«. 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

Ver.  1-27.  The  New  Heaven  and  Earth  :  New  Jehu 
saleh  out  of  Heaven.  The  remaining  two  chapter? 
describe  the  eternal  and  consummated  kingdom  of  G<x. 
and  the  saints  on  the  new  earth.  As  the  world  of  nations 
is  to  be  pervaded  by  Divine  influence  in  the  millennium, 
so  the  world  of  nature  shall  be,  not  annihilated,  but  trans 
figured  universally  in  thi  eternal  state  which  follows  Ik 
The  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  sake;  but  Is  redeemed  by 
the  second  Adam.  Now  is  the  Church  ;  in  the  millennial 
shall  be  the  kingdom ;  and  after  that  shall  be  the  non 
world  wherein  God  shall  be  all  In  all.  The  "day  of  to£ 
Lord"  and  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  are  in  2  Peter  a. 
%poken  of  as  if  connected  together,  from  which 
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nrjn^  "gainst  a  millennial  Interval  between  Els  coming 
%»d  ibe  general  conflagration  of  the  old  earth,  prepara- 
tory to  the  new;  bat  "day"  Is  used  often  of  a  whole 
period  comprising  events  Intimately  connected  together, 
m  are  the  .Lord's  second  advent,  the  millennium,  and  the 
general  conflagration  and  Judgment.  Cf.  Genesis  2.  4  as  to 
the  wide  use  of  "day."  Man's  soul  is  redeemed  by  regen- 
eration through  the  Holy  Spirit  now ;  man's  body  shall 
be  redeemed  at  the  resurrection;  man's  dwelling-place, 
ais  Inheritance,  the  earth,  shall  be  redeemed  perfectly  at 
itxe  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and  earth,  which  shall 
exceed  In  glory  the  first  Paradise,  as  mucli  as  the  second 
Adam  exceeds  in  glory  the  first  Adam  before  the  fall,  and 
isman  regenerated  In  body  and  soul  shall  exceed  man 
a*  he  was  at  creation.  1.  the  flrst  —  t.  «.,  the  former. 
pas*ed  away—  Greek  in  A,  B  is  "were  departed"  (Greek, 
apeellhon,  not  as  in  English  Version,  pareelihe).  was— 
Oraek,  "is,"  which  graphically  sets  the  thing  before  our 
eye*  as  present.  no  more  sea— The  sea  is  the  type  of  per- 
petual unrest.  Hence  our  Lord  rebukes  it  as  an  unruly 
hostile  troubler  of  His  people.  It  symbolized  the  politi- 
cal tumults  out  of  which  "the  beast"  arose,  ch.  13. 1.  As 
the  physical  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  world, 
bo  the  absence  of  sea,  after  the  metamorphosis  of  the  earth 
by  fire,  answers  to  the  unruffled  slate  of  solid  peace  which 
shall  then  prevail.  The  seu,  though  severing  lands  from 
one  another,  Is  now,  by  God's  eliciting  of  good  from  evil, 
made  the  medium  of  communication  between  countries 
through  navigation.  Then  man  shall  possess  Inherent 
pcwers  wun/i:  shall  make  the  aca  no  longer  necessary,  but 
an  element  which  wculd  detract  from  a  perfect  state.  A 
■*  river"  and  "  water  '  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  22.  1,  2,  prob- 
ably literal  (t.  e.,  with  such  changes  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties of  water,  as  correspond  analogically  to  man's  own 
transfigured  body),  as  well  as  symbolical.  The  sea  was 
once  the  element  of  the  world's  destruction,  and  Is  still 
the  source  of  death  to  thousands,  whence  after  the  mil- 
lennium, at  the  general  Judgment,  it  Is  specially  said, 
"The  sea  gave  up  the  dead  ...  in  it."  Then  it  shall  cease 
to  destroy,  oi  disturb,  being  removed  altogether  on  ac- 
ooant  of  its  past  destructions,  2.  And  I  John-  "John" 
la  omitted  in  A,  B,  Vulgate,  iSyriac,  Coptic,  aud  Andhkas; 
also  the  "I"  in  the  Greek  of  these  authorities  Is  not  em- 
phatlcal.  The  Insertion  of  "I  John"  In  the  Greek  would 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  close  connection  which  sub- 
lists  between  "the  new  heaven  and  earth,"  v.  1,  and  the 
"  new  Jerusalem"  In  this  verse.  Jerusalem  .  .  .  out  of 
huT«u- (Ch.  8.  12;  Galatlans  4.  26,  "Jerusalem  which  Is 
above  ;"  Hebrews  11. 10;  12.  22;  13.  14.)  The  descent  of  the 
new  Jerusalem  out  of  heave-,-,  is  plainly  distinct  from  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  in  which  Israel  In  the  flesh  shall  dwell 
during  the  millennium,  and  follows  on  the  creation  of 
the  new  heaven  and  earth.  John  in  his  Gospel  always 
wr't«8  \  Greek]  Hierosoluma  of  the  old  city;  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse always  Hierousaleem  of  the  heavenly  city  (ch.  3. 12). 
Hierousaleem  Is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  original  and  holy 
appellation.  Hierosoluma  is  the  common  Greek  term, 
used  in  a  political  sense.  St.  Paul  observes  the  same  dis- 
tinction when  refuting  Judaism  (Galatlans  4.  20 ;  cf.  1.  17, 
18;  2. 1;  Hebrews  12.  2i),  though  not  so  In  the  Epistles  to 
Kocaans  and  Corinthians.  [Bengkl.]  bride— made  up  of 
the  blessed  citizens  of  "the  holy  city."  There  Is  no  longer 
merely  a  Paradise  as  in  Eden  (though  there  Is  that  also, 
ch.  2.  7),  no  longer  a  mere  garden,  but  now  the  city  of  God 
on  earth,  costlier,  statelier,  and  more  glorious,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  result  of  labour  aud  pal  us  such  as  had  not 
to  be  expended  by  man  In  dressing  the  primitive  garden 
Df  Eden.  "The  lively  stones"  were  severally  in  time 
laboriously  chiselled  Into  shape,  after  the  pattern  of 
'  the  Chief  corner-stone,"  to  prepare  them  for  the  place 
which  they  shall  everlastingly  fill  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. 3.  out  of  Ue«ven- So  Andreas.  But  A  and 
Vulgate  read,  "out  of  the  throne."  tlie  tabernacle— Al- 
luding to  the  tabernacle  of  God  In  the  wilderness  (where- 
in many  signs  of  His  presence  were  given):  of  which  this 
la  the  antitype,  having  previously  been  in  heaven:  ch.  11. 
lv;  l\  5,  "the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony 
•  uaav&n :"  also  13.  6.    CI  the  contrast  in  Hebrews  9.  23 


14,  between  "the  patterns"  and  "the  heavenly  fhta^e 
themselves,"  between  "  the  figures"  and  "  the  irue."  Th* 
earnest  of  the  true  and  heavenly  tabernacle  was  affordec 
In  the  Jerusalem  temple  described  by  Ezekiel  40.,  Ac. 
as  about  to  be,  xrtt.,  during  the  millennium,  dwell  vritte 
thesn— lit.,  "tabernacle  with  them;"  the  same  Greek  word 
as  is  used  of  the  Divine  Son  "tabernacling  among  as." 
Then  He  was  in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh:  bat  at  the 
new  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  He  shall  taberna«l* 
among  us  in  the  glory  of  His  manifested  Godheau  (ch.  2Z 
4).  they— in  Greek  emphatlcal,  "they"  (in  particular). 
bis  people — Greek,  "His  peoples:"  "the  nations  of  the 
saved"  being  all  peculiarly  His,  as  Israel  was  designee 
to  be.  So  A  reads.  But  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptu 
read,  "His  people:"  singular.  God  himself.  .  .  with 
them — realizing  fully  His  name  Immanuel.  4V.  all  tear* 
—  Greek,  "every  tear."  no  more  death — Greek,  "death 
shall  be  no  more."  Therefore  It  is  not  the  millennium, 
for  In  the  latter  there  is  death  (Isaiah  65.  20;  1  Corinthians 

15.  26,  54,  "  the  last  enemy  .  .  .  destroyed  is  death,"  ch.  20. 14, 
after  the  millennium),  sorrow — Greek,  "mourning." 
passed  away — Greek,  "  departed,"  as  in  v.  1.  5.  sat — 
Greek,  "sltteth."  all  things  new — not  recent,  but  changed 
from  the  old  (Greek,  kaina,  not  nea).  An  earnest  of  this 
regeneration  and  transfiguration  of  nature  is  given 
already  In  the  regenerate  soul,  unto  me — So  Coptic  and 
Andkkas.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  a.uiX  Syriac  ovaXt.  true  and 
faithful— So  Andkkas.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and 
Coptic  transpose,  "faithful  aud  true"  (lit.,  genuine).  6.  It 
Is  done— The  same  Greek  as  in  ch.  16.  17.  "It  is  come  to 
pass."  So  Vulgate  reads  with  English  Version.  But  A 
reads,  "They  (ttiese  words,  v.  5)  are  come  to  pass."  Ail  La 
as  sure  as  If  it  actually  had  been  fulfilled,  for  It  rests  on 
the  word  of  the  unchanging  God.  When  the  consumma- 
tion shall  be,  God  shall  rejoice  over  the  work  of  His  own 
hands,  as  at  the  completion  of  the  first  creation  God  sav> 
everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 
Alpha  .  .  .  Omrga—  Greek  in  A,  B,  "the  Alpha  .  .  .  the 
Omega"  (ch.  1.  18).  give  unto  .  .  .  at  hirst  .  .  .  water  ot 
life— (Ch.  22.  17;  Isaiah  12.  3;  55.  i;  John  4.  13,  11;  7.37, 
38.)  This  is  added  lest  any  should  despair  of  attaining 
to  this  exceeding  weight  of  glory.  In  our  present  state 
we  may  drink  of  the  stream,  then  we  shall  drink  at  the 
.Fountain,  freely—  Greek,  "gratuitously :"  the  same  Greek 
as  Is  translated,  "  (They  hated  me)  without  a  cause,"  John 
15.  25.  As  gratuitous  as  was  man's  hatred  of  God,  no  gratui- 
tous is  God's  love  to  man :  there  was  every  cause  In  Christ 
why  man  should  love  Him,  yet  man  hated  Him;  there 
was  every  cause  in  man  why  (humanly  speaking)  God 
should  have  hated  man,  yet  God  loved  man :  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  might  be  expected  took  place  In  both  cases. 
Even  in  heaven  our  drinking  at  the  Fountain  shall  b« 
God's  gratuitous  gift.  7.  He  that  orercometth — Anothei 
aspect  of  the  believer's  life:  a  conflict  with  sin,  Satan, 
and  the  world  Is  needed.  Thirsting  for  salvation  Is  th« 
first  begiuning  of,  and  continues  for  ever  (in  the  sense  of 
an  appetite  and  relish  for  Divine  joys)  a  characteristic  of 
the  believer.  In  a  different  sense,  the  believer  "shall 
never  thirst."  inherit  all  things — A,  B,  Vulgate  and  Cyi»- 
rian  read,  "these  things,"  viz.,  the  blessings  described  ir 
th's  whole  passage.  With  "all  things,"  cf.  1  (^oriuthiam 
3.  21-23.  1  will  be  his  God—  Greek,  "...  to  him  a  God.' 
i. «.,  all  that  is  implied  of  blessing  In  the  name  "God.' 
heshaU  be  my  son — "He"  lsemphatical :  He  In  parti  alw 
and  In  a  peculiar  sense,  above  others:  Greek,  "shall  be  U 
me  a  son,"  In  fullest  realization  of  the  promise  made  Xp 
type  to  Solomon,  son  of  David,  and  autl typically  to  thf 
Divine  Son  of  David.  8.  the  fearful— Greek,  "the  <v>w- 
ardly,"  who  do  not  quit  themselves  like  men  so  as  to  "  over- 
come" in  the  good  fight;  who  have  the  spirit  of  slavish 
"  fear,"  not  love,  towards  God ;  and  who  through  fear  of 
man  are  not  bold  for  God,  or  "  draw  back."  Cf.  v.  27 ;  ch.  22. 
15.  unbelieving — Greek,  "faithless."  abominable— who 
have  drank  of  the  harlot's"  cup  of  abominations."  sorcer- 
ers— one  of  the  characteristics  of  Antichrist's  time,  all 
liars—  Greek,  "  all  the  liars :"  or  else  "  all  who  are  liars :"  of. 
1  Timothy  4. 1,  2,  where  similarly  lying,  and  dealings  Witfl 
tfnrits  and  demon*,  are  joined  together  as  features  of    £M 
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i*tt»r  times."  second  death — Ch.  11).  14 :  "  everlasting  de- 
struction," i.  Thessalonlans  1.  9;  Mark  9.  44,  46,  48,  "  Where 
tii  itiH  worm  dletta  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  9. 
The  tame  angel  who  had  shown  John  Babylon  the  harlot, 
lo  appropriately  employed  to  show  him  In  contrast  new 
Jerusalem,  the  Bride  (ch.  17.  1-5).  The  angel  so  employed 
Ik  tLe  one  that  had  the  last  seven  plagues,  to  show  that 
the  ultimate  blessedness  of  the  Church  Is  one  end  of  the 
Divine  Judgments  on  her  foes,  unto  me — A,  B,  and  Vul- 
jale  omit.  tUe  Limb't  wife — In  contrast  to  her  who  sat 
yn  many  wateis  (ch.  17.  1),  i.  e„  Intrigued  with  many  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  the  world,  instead  of  giving  her  un- 
divided affections,  as  the  Bride  doth,  to  the  Lamb.  10. 
The  words  correspond  loch.  17. 3,  to  heighten  the  contrast 
of  the  bride  and  harlot,  mountain — Cf.  Ezekiel  40.  2, 
where  a  similar  vision  is  given  from  a  high  mountain. 
that  great— Omitted  in  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Cyprian.  Translate  then,  "the  holy  city  Jerusalem." 
descending— Even  in  the  millennium  the  earth  will  .not 
oe  a  suitable  abode  for  transfigured  saints,  who  there- 
fore shall  then  reign  in  heaven  over  the  earth.  But  after 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  millennium 
and  judgment,  they  shall  descend  from  heaven  to  dwell 
on  an  earth  assimilated  to  heaven  Itself.  "From  God" 
implies  that  "  we  (the  city)  are  God's  workmanship."  11. 
Having  the  glory  of  God — not  merely  the  Shekinah 
cloud,  but  God  Himself  as  her  glory  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  her.  Cf.  the  type,  the  earthly  Jerusalem  in  the  mil- 
lennium (Zechariah  2.  5;  cf.  v.  23,  below),  her  light— 
Greek,  "llght-glvei  :-'  properly  applied  to  the  heavenly 
luminaries  which  diffuse  light.  Cf.  note,  Philippians  2.  15, 
the  only  other  passage  where  It  occurs.  The  "and"  before 
"  her  light"  is  omitted  in  A,  B,  and  Vulgate,  even  like— 
Greek,  "as  it  were."  Jasper— representing  watery  crystal- 
line brightness.  13.  And— A,  B  omit.  Ezekiel  48.  30-35, 
has  a  similar  description,  which  Implies  that  the  millen- 
nial Jerusalem  shall  have  its  exact  antitype  in  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem  which  shall  descend  on  the  finally-re- 
generated earth,  wall  great  and  high— setting  forth  the 
security  of  the  Church.  Also,  the  exclusion  of  the  un- 
godly, twelve  angels — guards  of  the  twelve  gates:  an 
additional  emblem  of  perfect  security,  whilst  the  gates 
be!  tig  never  shut  (v.  25)  imply  perfect  liberty  and  peace. 
Also,  angels  shall  be  the  brethren  of  the  heavenly  citi- 
zens, names  of .  .  .  twelve  tribes — The  Inscription  of  the 
names  on  the  gates  implies  that  none  but  the  spiritual 
Israel,  God's  elect,  shall  enter  the  heavenly  city.  As  the 
millennium  wherein  literal  Israel  in  the  flesh  shall  be  the 
mother  Church,  Is  the  antitype  to  the  Old  Testament 
tarUuy  theocracy  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  the  heavenly  new 
Jerusalem  is  the  consummation  antltypical  to  the  spirit- 
ual Israel,  the  elect  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  being 
now  gathered  out :  as  the  spiritual  Israel  now  Is  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  previous  literal  and  carnal  Israel,  so  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  shall  be  much  in  advance  ot  the  mil- 
lennial Jerusalem.  13.  On  the  north  .  .  .  on  the  south 
—A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  read,  "And  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south.  In  Ezekiel  48.  32,  Joseph,  Benja- 
min, Dan  (for  which  Manasseh  is  substituted  inch.  7.  6), 
are  on  the  east.  Reuben,  Judah,  Levi,  are  on  *he  north. 
Simeon,  Issachar,  Zebnlnn,  on  the  south.  Gad,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  on  the  west.  In  Numbers  2.,  Judah,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  are  on  the  east.  Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on  the 
south.  Ephralm,  Manasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the  west.  Dan, 
Asher,  Naphtali,  on  the  north.  14.  twelve  foundations 
—Joshua,  the  type  of  Jesus,  chose  twelve  men  out  of  the 
people,  to  carry  welvo  stones  over  the  Jordan  with 
them,  as  Jesus  chose  twelve  apostles  to  be  the  twelve 
foundations  of  the  heavenly  city,  of  which  He  is  Him- 
self the  Chief  corner-stone.  Peter  is  not  the  only  apos- 
tolic rock  on  whose  preaching  Christ  builds  His  Church. 
Christ  Himself  is  the  true  foundation:  the  twelve  are 
Inundations  only  In  regard  to  fchelr  apostolic  testimony 
oonoernlng  Him.  Though  Paul  was  an  apostle  besides 
the  twelve,  yet  the  mystical  number  is  retained,  12  rep- 
resenting the  Church,  viz.,  S,  the  Divine  number,  mul- 
tiplied by  4,  the  world-number.  In  them  the  names, 
Jst.  — As  architects  often  have  their  names  inscribed  on 
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their  great  woi&s,  so  the  names  cf  the  apoa-tiea  shell  tn 
held  In  everlasting  remembrance.  Vulgate  reads,  "t» 
them."  But  A,  B,  Syriac,  OnjMc,  and  Asdjkas  read, 
"upon  them."  These  authorities  also  Insert  "twelve" 
before  "  names."  IS.  had  a  golden  reed— So  Coptic.  But 
A,  B,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  read, "  Had  (as)  a  measure,  a  gold- 
en reed."  In  ch.  11.  2  the  non-measuring  of  tbe  outer 
courts  of  the  temple  Implied  its  being  given  up  to  secular 
and  heathen  desecration.  So  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
city  being  measured  Implies  the  entire  consecration  of 
every  part,  all  things  being  brought  up  to  the  most  exact 
standard  of  God's  holy  requirements,  and  also  God's  ac- 
curate guardianship  henceforth  of  even  the  most  minute 
parts  of  His  holy  city  from  all  evil,  twelve  thousand 
furlongs—  lit.,  "to  12,000  stadii:"  one  thousand  furlongs 
being  the  space  between  the  several  twelve  gates.  Ben- 
gel,  makes  the  length  of  each  side  of  the  city  to  be  12,00t< 
stadii.  The  stupendous  height,  length,  and  breadth  belli  * 
exactly  alike,  imply  its  faultless  symmetry,  transcend- 
ing In  glory  all  our  most  glowing  conceptions.  17.  hu< 
dred  .  .  .  forty  .  .  .  four  cubits — Twelve  times  twelve: 
the  Church-number  squared.  The  wall  is  far  beneath  t'h« 
height  of  the  city,  measure  of  a  man,  that  Is,  of 
the  angel— The  ordinary  measure  used  by  men  is  the 
measure  here  used  by  the  angel,  distinct  from  "ths 
measure  of  the  sanstuary."  Men  shall  then  tie  equal  is 
the  angels.  18.  the  building— "  the  structure"  [ThbgbU/- 
LES],  Greek  endomeesis.  gold,  like  .  .  .  clear  glass — Ideal 
gold,  transparent  as  no  gold  here  Is.  [Alford.]  Excel- 
lencies will  be  combined  In  the  heavenly  city  which  now 
seem  Incompatible.  19.  And— So  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  An- 
dreas. But  A,  B,  and  Vulgate  omit.  Cf.  v.  14  with  thii 
verse ;  also  Isaiah  54.  11.  all  manner  of  precious  stones 
—Contrast  ch.  18.  12  as  to  the  harlot,  Babylon.  These 
precious  stones  constituted  the  "foundations."  chalce- 
dony—Agate from  Chalcedon:  semi-opaque,  sky-oiue, 
with  stripes  of  other  colours.  [Alford.]  ao.  sardonyx 
—A  gem  having  the  redness  of  the  cornelian,  and  th« 
whiteness  of  the  onyx,  sardlus — (Note,  ch.  4.  3.)  chrys- 
olite— Described  by  Pliny  as  transparent  and  of  a  golden 
brightness,  like  our  topaz :  different  from  our  pale  green 
crystallized  chrysolite,  beryl  — of  a  sea-green  colour 
topaz — Pliny,  37.  32,  makes  it  green  and  transparent, 
like  our  chrysolite,  chrysoprasus — somewhat  pale,  and 
having  the  purple  colour  of  the  amethyst.  [Pliny,  37,  20 
21.]  Jacinth— The  flashing  violet  brightness  in  the  ame- 
thyst Is  diluted  in  the  Jacinth.  [Pliny,  37.  41.]  21.  every 
several— Greek,  "each  one  severally."  aa.  no  temple 
.  .  .  God  .  .  .  the  temple — As  God  now  dwells  in  ths 
spiritual  Church,  His  "temple"  (Greek  naos,  shrine;  1  Co- 
rinthians 3.  17;  6. 19),  so  the  Church  when  perfected  shall 
dwell  in  Him  as  her  "temple"  (naos:  the  same  Greek). 
As  the  Church  was  "His  sanctuary,"  so  He  is  to  be  their 
sanctuary.  Means  of  grace  shall  cease  when  the  ond  of 
grace  is  come.  Church  ordinances  shall  give  place  to  the 
God  of  ordinances.  Uninterrupted,  immediate,  direct, 
communion  with  Him  and  the  Lamb  (cf.  John  4.  23),  shall 
supersede  Intervening  ordinances.  83.  In  It— So  Vulgate 
But  A,  B,  and  Vndreas  read,  "(shine)  on  It,"  or  lit.,  "for 
her."  the  llgnt—  Greek,  "the  lamp"  (Isaiah  60.  19,  20) 
The  direct  light  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  make  the 
salivts  Independent  of  God's  creatures,  the  sun  and  moon 
for  light.  »4.  of  them  which  are  saved  .  .  .  In— A,  B, 
Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Andreas  read,  (the  nations  shall 
walk)  "by  means  of  her  light:"  omitting  "of  them  which 
are  saved."  Her  brightness  shall  supply  them  with  light 
the  kings  of  the  earth  —  who  once  had  regard  only  t« 
their  glory,  having  been  converted,  now  in  the  new  Jeru- 
salem do  bring  their  glory  into  it,  to  lay  It  down  at  the  fee* 
of  their  God  and  Lord,  and  honour— So  B,  Vulgate,  and 
Syriac.  But  A  omits  the  clause.  25.  not  be  shut  ...  by 
day— therefore  shall  never  be  shut:  for  It  shall  always  be 
day.  Gates  are  usually  shut  by  night:  but  In  it  shall  b« 
ao  night.  There  shall  be  continual  free  Ingress  lntoit,  sk 
is  that  all  which  is  blessed  and  glorious  may  continual I- 
be  brought  into  it.  So  in  the  millennial  type.  ao.  Al. 
that  was  truly  glorious  and  excellent  in  the  earth  ana 
its  converted  nations  shall  be  gathered  into  it:  and  while* 
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*ji  shall  form  one  Bride,  there  shall  be  various  orders 
Among  the  redeemed,  analogous  to  the  divisions  of  na- 
tion* on  earth  constituting  the  one  great  human  family, 
and  to  the  various  orders  of  angels.  37.  anything  that 
Aaftlath—  Greek  koinoun.  A,  B  read  [koinon],  "anything 
vxcltan."  in  the  LamVs  booh  of  lift}— {Note,  ch.  20.  12, 
ifi.)  Ai  all  the  filth  of  the  old  Jerusalem  was  carried  out- 
side the  walls  and  burnt  there,  so  nothing  denied  shall 
enter  the  heavenly  city,  but  be  burnt  outside  (cf.  ch.  22. 
16).  It  Is  striking  that  the  apostle  of  love,  who  shows  us 
the  glories  of  the  baavenly  city,  U  he  also  who  speaks 
■aiest  plainly  of  the  terrors  of  hell.  -On  v.  26,  27,  Alford 
writes  a  Note,  rash  In  speculation,  about  the  heathen  na- 
Hon*,  above  what  Is  written,  and  not  at  all  required  by 
the  sacred  text:  cf.  my  Note,  v.  26. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ver.  1-21.  The  River  or  Life:  the  Tree  of  Life: 
rax  other  Blessednesses  of  the  Redeemed.  John 
forbidden  to  worship  the  angel.  nearness  of 
Christ's  Ooicinq  to  Fix  Man's  Eternal  State.  Tes- 
timony ox  Jesus,  His  Spirit,  and  the  Bride,  any  Ad- 
dition to  which,  or  Subtraction  from  which,  shall 
be  Eternally  Punished.  Closing  Benediction,  l. 
poire— A,  B,  Vulgate,  and  Hilary,  22,  omit,  water  of  life 
—infinitely  superior  to  the  typical  waters  in  the  first 
Paradise  (Genesis  2.  10-14);  and  even  superior  to  those 
figurative  ones  In  the  millennial  Jerusalem  (Ezekiel  47. 1, 
*c,  12;  Zecharlah  14.  8),  as  the  matured  fruit  Is  superior 
to  the  flower.  The  millennial  waters  represent  full  Gos- 
pel-grace; these  waters  of  new  Jerusalem  represent  Gos- 
pel-glory perfected.  Their  continuous  flow  from  God,  the 
fountain  of  life,  symbolizes  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  life  derived  by  the  saints,  ever  fresh,  from  Him: 
life  in  fulness  of  Joy,  as  well  as  perpetual  vitality.  Like 
pure  crystal,  it  Is  free  from  every  taint:  cf.  ch.  4.  6,  "  be- 
fore the  throne  a  sea  of  glass,  like  crystal."  clear—  Greek, 
"bright."  9.  The  harmonious  unity  of  Scripture  Is  here- 
in exhibited.  The  Fathers  compared  it  to  a  ring,  an  un- 
broken circle,  returning  Into  itself.  Between  the  events 
sf  Genesis  and  those  at  the  close  of  the  Apocalypse,  at 
te&st  0000  or  7000  years  intervene;  and  between  Moses  the 
first  writer,  and  John  the  last,  about  1500  years.  How 
striking  His  that,  as  in  the  beginning  we  foundAdam  and 
Bve,  his  bride,  in  innocence  in  Paradise,  then  tempted  by 
the  serpent,  and  driven  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  from  the 
pleasant  waters  of  Eden,  yet  not  without  a  promise  of  a 
Redeemer  who  should  crush  the  serpent;  so  at  the  close, 
the  old  serpent  cast  out  for  ever  by  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  who  appears  with  His  Bride,  the 
Church,  In  a  better  Paradise,  and  amidst  better  waters  (v. 
I):  the  tree  of  life  also  Is  there  with  all  its  healing  proper- 
ties, not  guarded  with  a  flaming  sword,  but  open  to  all 
who  overcome  (ch.2.7),  and  there  is  no  more  curse,  street 
ef  It — i,  e.,  of  the  city,  on  either  side  of  the  river— AL- 
ford  translate*,  "  Ii  the  midst  of  the  street  of  It  (the  city) 
and  of  the  river,  oi  one  side  and  on  the  other"  (for  the 
<eoond  Greek  enteuthen,  A,  B,  and  Syriac  read,  ekeithen: 
the  sense  is  the  same;  cf.  Greek,  John  19.  18);  thus  the 
trees  were  on  each  side  in  the  middle  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  river.  But  from  Ezektel  47.  7,  I 
prefer  Bngllth  Version.  The  antitype  exceeds  the  type: 
In  the  flrst  Paradise  was  only  one  tree  of  life;  now  there 
«re  "very  many  tsees  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  one 
ride  and  on  the  other."  To  make  good  sense,  supposing 
there  to  be  but  one  tree,  we  should  either,  as  Mede, 
suppose  that  the  Greek  for  street  is  a  plain  washed  on 
Ootb  sides  by  the  river  (as  the  flrst  Paradise  was  washed 
on  one  side  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  other  by  the  Euphrates), 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  which  itself  Is  in  the 
midst  of  the  river's  branches,  stood  the  tree:  in  which 
mmi»  we  may  translate,  "In  the  midst  of  the  street  (plain) 
'.ts+f,  and  of  the  rive:  (having  two  brandies  flowing)  on 
iiia  and  on  that  side,  was  there  the  tree  of  life."  Or 
>i»e  with  Durham  suppose,  Hie  tree  was  in  the  midst 
«  tne  river,  and  extendi ug  its  branches  to  both  banks. 
**.t  at  Esekiel  47.  12,  the  millennial  type  of  the  final 
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Paradise ;  which  shows  that  there  are  several  trees  of  tn* 
one  kind,  all  termed  "  the  tree  of  life."  Death  reigns  now 
because  of  sin ;  even  in  the  millennial  earth  sin,  and 
therefore  death,  though  much  limited,  shall  not  altogether 
cease.  But  In  the  final  and  heavenly  city  on  earth,  sin 
and  death  shall  utterly  cease,  yielded  her  fruit  everj 
month— Greek,  "according  to  each  month;"  eaoh  month 
had  its  own  proper  fruit,  just  as  different  seasons  are  now 
marked  by  their  own  productions;  only  that  then,unllkt 
now,  there  shall  be  no  season  without  its  fruit,  and  there 
shall  be  an  endless  variety,  answering  to  twelve,  the  num- 
ber symbolical  of  the  world-wide  Church  (cf.  Note*,  ch. 
12. 1 ;  21. 14).  Archbishop  Whately  thinks  that  the  tree 
of  life  was  among  the  trees  of  which  Adam  freely  at* 
(Genesis  2.  9, 16, 17),  and  that  his  continuance  In  Immor- 
tality was  dependent  on  his  continuing  to  eat  of  this  tree  ; 
having  forfeited  it,  he  became  liable  to  death;  but  still  th* 
effects  of  having  eaten  of  It  for  a  time  showed  themselvee 
In  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs.  God  could  undoubt- 
edly endue  a  tree  with  special  medicinal  powers.  Bui 
Genesis  8.  22  seems  to  Imply,  man  had  not  pet  taken  of  LA* 
tree,  and  that  If  he  had,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever, 
which  in  his  then  fallen  state  would  have  been  the  great- 
est curse,  leaves  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  healing— (Ezeklel  47. 9, 12.) 
The  leaves  shall  be  the  health-giving  preventive  securing 
the  redeemed  against,  not  healing  them  of,  sicknesses. 
Whilst  "the  fruit  shall  be  for  meat."  In  the  millennium 
described  by  Ezekiel  47., and  ch.  20.,  the  Church  shall  give 
the  Gospel-tree  to  the  nations  outside  Israel  and  the 
Church,  and  so  shall  heal  their  spiritual  malady;  but  Id 
the  final  and  perfect  new  Jerusalem  here  described,  the 
state  of  all  Is  eternally  fixed,  and  no  saving  process  goes 
on  any  longer  (cf.  v.  11).  Alford  utterly  mistakes  In 
speaking  of  "nations  outside,"  and  "dwelling  on  the 
renewed  earth,  organized  under  kings,  and  saved  hy  ths 
Influences  of  the  heavenly  clty."(!)  Cf.  v.  2,  10-27;  the 
"nations"  mentioned  (ch.  21.  24)  are  those  which  have 
long  before,  viz.,  in  the  millennium  (ch.  11. 15),  become  the 
Lord's  and  His  Christ's.  3.  no  more  curse — of  which  the 
earnest  shall  be  given  in  the  millennium  (Zecharlah  14.11) 
God  can  only  dwell  where  the  curse  and  its  cause,  th» 
cursed  thing  sin  (Joshua  7.  12),  are  removed.  So  there  fol 
lows  rightly,  "But  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
(who  redeemed  us  from  the  curse,  Galatiaus  3.  10,  13)  shall 
be  in  it."  Cf.  in  the  millennium,  Ezeklel  4S.  35.  serve 
him — witli  worship  (ch.  7. 15).  4.  see  his  face— revealed  In 
Divine  glory,  in  CJirist  Jesus.  They  shall  see  and  know 
Him  with  intuitive  knowledge  of  Him,  even  as  they  art 
known  by  Him  (1  Corinthians  13.  9-12),  and  face  to  face.  CI 
1  Timothy  6.  16,  with  John  14.  9.  God  the  Father  can  only 
be  seen  in  Christ,  in — Greek,  "  on  their  foreheads."  Not 
only  shall  they  personally  and  in  secret  (ch.  8.  17)  know 
their  sonship,  but  they  shall  be  known  as  sons  of  God  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  free  flow 
of  mutual  love  among  the  members  of  Christ's  family 
will  not  be  checked  by  suspicion  as  here.  5.  there— St 
Andreas.  But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  ami  Syriac  read,  "(there 
shall  be  no  night)  any  longer;"  Greek  cti  for  ekei.  they 
need— A,  Vulgate,  and  Coptic  read  the  future,  "  They  shatt 
not  have  need."  B  reads  "(And  there  shall  be)  no  need." 
candle — Greek,  "lamp."  A,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  CoptH 
Insert  "  light  {of  a  candle,  or  lamp).''  B  omits  It.  of  the 
sun— So  A.  But  B  omits  It.  giveth  .  .  .  light— "Illu- 
mines." So  Vulgate  and  Syriac.  But  A  reads,  "shall  giv« 
light."  them— So  B  and  Andreas.  But  A  rends,  "upon 
them."  reign— with  a  glory  probably  transcending  thai 
of  their  reign  in  heaven  witn  Christ  over  the  millennial 
nations  in  the  flesh  described  In  ch.  20.  4,  6;  that  reign 
was  but  for  a  limited  time,  "  a  thousand  years ;"  this  final 
reign  Is  "unto  the  ages  of  the  ages."  6.  these  saying* 
are  true— Thrice  repeated  (ch.  19. 9 ;  21. 5).  For  we  are  slow 
to  believe  that  God  Is  as  good  as  He  Is.  The  news  seenie 
to  us,  habituated  as  we  are  to  the  mlserv  of  /his  Taller 
world,  too  good  to  be  true.  [Nanglb.)  They  are  »« 
dreams  of  a  visionary,  but  the  realities  of  God's  iur» 
word,  holy— So  Andreas.  But  A,  B.  Vulgate,  Syriac.  *b* 
Coptic  read,  "(the  Lord  God  of  the)  spirits  (oi  the  propfa. 
ets)."    The  Lord  God  who  with  His  Si>:nt  Inspired  ttuO 
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■•pint*  so  as  to  be  able  to  propnesy.     There  Is  but  one 
Spirit,  bnt  Individual  prophets,  according  to  the  measure 
^lveri  them  fl  Corinthians  12.  4-11],  had  their  own  spirits 
fBENGEL)  (1   Peter   1.  1I-;   2  Peter   1.  21).    be  done—  Greek, 
"come  to  pass."    7.  "And"  Is  omitted  In  Coptic  and  An- 
dreas with  English  Version,  bnt  Is  Inserted  by  A,  B,  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.    blessed — (Ch.  1.  3.)    8.  Both  here  and  in 
ch.  19.  9,  10,  the  apostle's  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  Is 
preceded  by  aglorlous  promise  to  the  Church,  accompanied 
with  the  assurance,  that  "These  are  the  true  sayings  of 
God,"  and  that  those  are  "  blessed"  who  Keep  them.  Rap- 
tnxons  emotion,  gratitude,  and  adoration,  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Church's  future  glory  transport  him  out  of  himself, 
so  as  all  but  to  fall  Into  an  unjustifiable  act;  contrast  his 
opposite  feeling  at  the  prospect  of  the  Church's  deep  fall 
[AtTBERLEN],  ch.  17.  6,  where  cf.  the  Note,  and  on  ch.  19.  9, 
10.    nw  and  beard — A,  B,  Vulgate,  ani  Syriac  transpose 
these  verbs.    Translate  lit.,  "I  John  (was  he)  who  heard 
and  saw  these  things."    It  is  observable  that  in  ch.  19. 10, 
the  language  !s,  " I  fell  before  his  feet  to  worship  him;" 
bat  here,  "I  fell  down  to  worship  (God?)  before  the  feet  of 
the  angel."    It  seems  unlikely  that  John,  when  once  re- 
proved, would  fall  into  the  very  same  error  again.    Ben- 
©EL'8  view,  therefore,  is  probable ;  John  had  first  intended 
to  worship  the  angel  (ch.  19.  10),  but  now  only  at  his  feet  in- 
tends to  worship  (God).    The  angel  does  not  even  permit 
this.     9.  Lit.,  "See  not;"  the  abruptness  of  the  phrase 
marking  the  angel's  abhorrence  of  the  thought  of  Mi 
being  worshipped  however  Indirectly.  Contrast  the  fallen 
tngel's  temptation  to  Jesus,  "Fall  down  and  worship 
me"  (Matthew  4.  9).    for— A,  B,   Vulgate,  Syriac,   Coptic, 
Andreas,  and  Cyprian  omit  "for;"  which  accords  with 
the  abrupt  earnestness  of  the  angel's  prohibition  of  an 
act  derogatory  to  God.  and  of—"  and  (the  fellow-servant) 
of  thy  brethren."    10.  Seal  not-But  in  Daniel  12.  4,  9  (cf. 
5.  26),  the  command  is,  "Seal  the  book,"  for  the  vision 
shall  be  "for  many  days."    The  fulfilment  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  was  distant,  that  of  John's  prophecy  is  near. 
The  New  Testament  is  the  time  of  the  end  and  fulfilment. 
The  Gentile  Church,  for  which  John  wrote  his  Revelation, 
needs  more  to  be  Impressed  with  the  shortness  of  the 
period,  as  It  is  Inclined,  owing  to  its  Gentile  origin,  to 
conform  to  the  world  and  forget  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  Revelation  points,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Christ's  com- 
ing as  distant,  for  it  shows  the  succession  of  the  seven 
seals,  trumpets,  and   vials;  on  the  other  hand,  It  pro- 
claims, '  Behold  I  come  quickly.'  So  Christ  marked  many 
events  as  about  to  intervene  before  His  coming,  and  yet 
also  salth,  Behold  I  come  quickly,  because  our  right  atti- 
tude is  that  of  continual  prayerful  watching  for  His  com- 
ing (Matthew  25.  6,  13, 19;  Mark  13.  32-37  [Auberlen];  cf. 
ch.  1.  3).    11.  unjust— "unrighteous;"  in  relation  to  one's 
fellow-men;  opposed  to  "righteous,"  or  "just"  (as  the 
Greek  may  be  translated)  below.    More  literally,  "  he  that 
doelh  unjustly,  let  him  do  unjustly  still."    filthy — in  .rela- 
tion to  one's  own  soul  as  unclean  before  God ;  opposed 
to  "holy,"  consecrated  to  God  as  pure.     A  omits  the 
clause  "  He  which  is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  still."    But 
B  supports  it.    In  the  letter  of  the  Vlenne  and  Lyons 
Martyrs    (In    Eusebius)    in    the    secoud    century,    the 
reading  Is,  "He  that  is  lawless  (Greek  anomos)  let  him 
he  lawless;  and  he  that  is  righteous  let  him  be  righteous 
[lit.,    'be  justified')   still."     No   MS.    is    so   old.     A,    B, 
Vulgate,   Syriac,  Coptic,  Andreas,  and    Cyprian   read, 
"  let  him  do  righteousness  "  (1  John  2.  29 ;  3.  7).    The  pun- 
iRhment  of  sin  is  sin,  the  reward  of  holiness  is  holiness. 
Eternal  punishment  is  not  so  much  an  arbitrary  law,  as 
•»  result  necessarily  following  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
as  the  fruit  results  from  the  bud.    No  worse  punishment 
can  God  lay  on  ungodly  men  than  to  give  them  up  to 
themselves.    The  solemn  lesson  derivable  from  this  verse 
U,  Be  converted  now  in  the  short  time  left  (v.  10,  end)  be- 
fore "  I  come  "  (v.  7, 12),  or  else  you  must  remain  uncon- 
verted for  ever;  sin  in  the  eternal  world  will  be  left  to  its 
own  natural  consequences;  holiness  In  germ  will  there 
develop  Itself  into  perfect  holiness,  which  is  happiness. 
t'J.  And— In  none  of  our  MSS.    But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac, 
rbptic,  and  Cyprian  omit  it.    behold,  I  come  quickly— 
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(Cf.  v.  7.)  my  reward  I*  with  me— {Isaiah  40.  10;  6B.  U. 
to  give—  Greek,  "to  render."  every  man — Greek,  "tt 
each."  shall  be — So  B  in  Mai.  But  B  In  Tischendos*. 
and  A,  Syriac,  read  "  Is."  13.  I  am  Alpha— Greek,  "... 
the  Alpha  and  tlie  Omega."  A,  B,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Oriukk, 
and  Cyprian  transpose  thus,  "  the  Firstand  the  Last,  th* 
Beginning  and  the  End."  Andreas  supports  FtogHsh 
Version.  Cf.  with  these  Divine  titles  assumed  hen  by  the 
Lord  Jesus,  ch.  1.  8,  17;  21.  ft.  At  the  winding  up  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  revelation  He  announces  Himself  as  th< 
One  before  whom  and  after  whom  there  is  no  God.  1*.  dir 
his  commandments — So  B,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Cypbian. 
But  A,  X  and  Vulgate  read,  (Blessed  are  they  that)  "wash 
their  robes,"  viz.,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (cf.  ch.  7. 14).  ThU 
reading  takes  away  the  pretext  for  the  notion  of  salvatioa 
by  works.  But  even  English  Version  reading  is  guitecom- 
patible  with  salvation  by  grace ;  for  God's  first  and  grand 
Gospel  "commandment"  Is  to  believe  on  Jesus.  Thus  our 
"right"  to  (Greek,  privilege  or  lawful  authority  over)  th« 
tree  of  life  is  due  not  to  our  doings,  but  to  what* He  has 
done  for  us.  The  right,  or  privilege,  is  founded,  not  on  otir 
merits,  but  on  God's  grace,  through—  Gree k,  "by  tne 
gates."  15.  But— So  Coptic.  But  A,  B,  Hippolytus,  An- 
dreas, and  Cyprian  omit.  dog»—  Greek,  •'  the  dogs ;"  ths 
Impure,  filthy  (v.  11;  cf.  Philippians  3.  2).  maketh- in- 
cluding also  "  whosoever  practiseth  a  lie."  [W.  Kelly.] 
16.  mine  angel — for  Jesus  is  Lord  of  the  angels,  unto 
you— ministers  and  people  In  the  seven  representative 
churches,  and,  through  you,  to  testify  to  Christians  of  all 
times  and  places,  root  .  .  .  offspring  of  David — Appro- 
priate title  here  where  assuring  His  Church  of  "the  sure 
mercies  of  David,"  secured  to  Israel  first,  and  through 
Israel  to  the  Gentiles.  Root  of  David,  as  being  Jehovah  ; 
the  offspring  of  David  as  man.  David's  Lord,  yet  David's 
son  (Matthew  22.  42-45).  the  morning  star— that  ushered 
in  the  day  of  grace  in  the  beginning  of  this  dispensation, 
and  that  shall  usher  in  the  everlasting  day  of  glory  at  its 
close.  17.  Reply  of  the  spiritual  Church  and  St.  John  to 
Christ's  words  (v.  7,  12,  16).  the  Spirit— in  the  churches 
and  in  the  prophets,  the  bride— Not  here  called  "  wife,' 
as  that  title  applies  to  her  only  when  the  full  number 
constituting  the  Church  shall  have  been  completed.  The 
Invitation  "Come"  only  holds  good  whilst  the  Church  la 
still  but  an  affianced  Bride,  and  not  the  actually-wedded 
wife.  However,  "  Come  "  may  rather  be  the  prayer  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  and  in  believers  in  reply  to  Christ's 
"I  come  quickly,"  crying.  Even  so,  "Come"  (v.  7,  12);  v. 
20  confirms  this  view.  The  whole  question  of  your  salva- 
tion hinges  on  this,  that  you  be  able  to  hear  with  joy 
Christ's  announcement,  "I  come,"  and  to  reply,  "Come." 
[Benqel.]  Come  to  fully  glorify  thy  Bride,  let  him  that 
heareth— i.  e.,  let  him  that  heareth  the  Spirit  and  Bride 
saving  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  "Come,"  join  the  Bride  as  a  true 
believer,  become  part  of  her,  and  so  say  with  her  to  Jesus, 
"Come."  Or  "heareth  "  means  "  obeyeth  ;"  for  until  one 
has  obeyed  the  Gospel  call,  he  cannot  pray  to  Jesus 
"  Come ;"  so  "  hear  "  is  used,  ch.  1.  3 ;  John  10.  16.  Let  him 
that  hears  and  obeys  Jesus'  voice  (v.  16 ;  ch.  1.  3)  join  In 
praying  "  Come."  Cf.  ch.  6.  1,  Note,  10.  In  the  other  view, 
which  makes  "Come"  an  invitation  to  sinners,  this 
clause  urges  those  who  hear  savingly  the  invitation 
themselves,  to  address  the  same  to  others,  as  did  Andrew 
and  Philip  after  they  had  heard  and  obeyed  Jesus' invi- 
tation, "  Come,"  themselves,  let  him  that  Is  a  thirst 
come—  as  the  Bride,  the  Church,  prays  to  Jesus  "  Come," 
so  she  urges  all  whosoever  thirst  for  participation  in  the 
full  manifestation  of  redemption-glory  at  His  coming  to  us, 
to  come  to  Him  In  the  mean  time  and  drink  of  the  living 
waters,  which  are  the  earnest  of  "  the  water  of  life  pure 
as  crystal  .  .  .  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  " 
(v.  1)  in  the  regenerated  heaven  and  earth.  And— So  Sy- 
riac. But  A,  B,  Vulgate,  and  Coptic  omit  "and."  whoso-- 
ever  will — t.  e.,  is  willing  and  desirous.  There  Is  a  de- 
scending climax  ;  Let  him  that  heareth  effectually  and  sav 
Ingly  Christ's  voice,  pray  individually,  as  the  Bride,  tn« 
Church,  does  collectively,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus  "  (v.  20).  Le» 
him  who,  though  not  yet  having  actually  heard  unto  sal 
vation,  and  so  not  yet  able  to  ioin  in  the  prayer,     Lore 
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Jesus,  come,"  still  thxmu  tor  11,  come  to  Christ.  Wbosoever 
Is  even  willing,  though  his  desires  do  not  yet  account  to 
positive  thirsting,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely,  i.  e., 
gratu-tously.  18.  For—  Noue  of  our  MSS.  has  this.  A,  B, 
YulffMe,  and  Andbkas  read,  "  I,"  einphatlcal  in  the  Oreek. 
"  /testify."  onto  these  tilings— A,  B,  and  Andreas  read, 
'  unl  j  thern."  add  .  .  .  add — Just  retribution  in  kind. 
19.  U»ok- None  of  our  MSS.  read  this.  A,  B,  K.  Vulgate, 
%ric:,  and  Coptic  read,  "  (take  away  his  part,  i.  e„  portion) 
tram  ibe  tree  of  life,"  i.  «.,  shall  deprive  him  of  participa- 
tion In  the  tree  of  life,  and  from  the  things — So  Vulgate. 
Bat.  a.  B„  M,  Syriae,  Ooptic.,  and  Andreas  omit  "ami;" 
then  *  which  are  written  In  this  book  "  will  refer  to  "  the 
holy  -*lty  and  the  tree  of  life."  As  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book  (oh.  1.  8)  a  blessing  was  promised  to  the  devout,  obe- 
dient student  of  it,  so  now  at  its  close  a  curse  1s  denounced 
agali.st  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from,  it.  £0.  Amen. 
Bvck  so,  eome— The  Song  of  Solomon  (8.  14)  closes  with 
the  si. me  yearning  prayer  for  Christ's  coming.  A,  B,  and 
tt  omit  "  Kveu  so,"  Greek  nai:  then  translate  for  Amen,  "So 
fee  tt,  come,  Lord  Jesus ;"  Joining  the  "  Amen,"  or  "So  be 
it."  not  witu  Cbrlet's  saying  (for  He  calls  Himself  the 


"Amen  "  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  rathei  than  puu 
It  as  a  confirmation  at  the  end),  but  w  th  St.  John's  reply. 
Christ's  "  I  come,"  and  St.  John's  "Come,"  are  almost  co- 
incident in  time;  so  truly  does  the  believer  reflect  the 
mind  of  his  Lord.  »l.  onr— So  Vulgate,  Syriae  and  Ooptic 
Bnt  A,  B,  and  X  omit.  ChrUt^-So  B,  Vulgate,  Syriae,  Coptic, 
and  Andreas.  But  A,  K  omit,  -with  you  all— So  none 
of  our  MSS.  B  baa  "  with  all  the  saints."  A  and  Vulgate 
has  "with  all."  X  has  "with  the  saints."  This  closing 
benediction,  Paul's  mark  In  his  Epistles,  was  after  Paul's 
death  taken  up  by  St.  John.  The  Old  Testament  ended 
with  a  "  curse  "  In  connection  with  the  lata ;  the  New  Tes- 
tament ends  with  a  blessing  in  union  with  the  Lord  Je- 
sus. Amen— So  B,  X,  and  Andreas.  A  and  Vulgate  Fulr 
dens-lt  omit  it. 

May  the  Blessed  Lord  who  has  caused  all  holy  Scrip- 
tnreii  to  l>e  written  for  our  learning,  bless  this  humble  ef- 
fort to  make  Scripture  expound  Itself,  and  make  It  as 
Instrument  towards  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
edification  of  saints,  to  the  glory  of  His  great  name  ang 
the  hastening  of  His  kingdom  1    Amen. 
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[Hone. — The  aocetU  (0  *how*  where  Ute  *  trees  of  the  voice  should  /ail.  (?)  denote*  meaning*  which  are  doubt/ uL  (q.  \  , 
•  «Mrik  a»e,"  refer  to  Oxe  word  indicated,  (b)  ttand*  for  "  bread"  or  "  brother;"  (o)  "dty;"  (d)  "  daughter;"  if)  "/aOur"  « 
-/oMMtatfw;"  (h)  "Aoiu*,"  (h.-p.)  "  high-place;"  (J)  "Jehovah,"  (k)  "  W»i» ."  0)  "lord,-"  (m)  "mMd***"  or  "  wMttfiiua*  ,-' 
>o)  '  ohA,"  (p)  "people;"  (s)  "*ertx»nti"  or  "*o»."] 


AAB 
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laroav,  a'-ron,  lofty,  mountainous.        j 

Abaddon,  a-bad'-don,  the  destroyer. 

Abagina,  a-bag'-thah,  given  by  for- 
tune. 

lb»n,  ab'-a-nau. 

Abarlm,  ab-a'-rim,  regions  beyond. 

Abba,  ab'-bah,  father. 

Abda,  ab'-dah,  servant. 

A  bill,  ab'-dy,  t.  of  Jehovah. 

Abdiel,  ab'-di-el,  «.  of  God. 

A  bdon,  ab'-don,  servile. 

Abednego,  a-'oed'-ne-go,  servant  or 
worshipperof  Nego  (Mercury?). 

Abel,  a'-bel,  vanity,  vapour.  (2)  A 
meadow. 

ibcl-bcth-mauhih,  a'-  bei  -  beth  - 
ma'-a-kah,  meadow  of  the  house  of 
Maachah. 

iiwl-mnlm,  a'-bel-may'-im,  m.  of  the 
waters. 

Abel-meholab,  a'-bel-me-hoMah,  m. 
of  dancing. 

Abel-mizratm,  a'-  bel-mie'-  rax  -  lm, 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Abcl-ahlttira,  a'-bel-shlt'-tim,  mea- 
dow of  acacias. 

Ab*z,  a'-bez,  whiteness. 

Abt,  alV-i,  \  whose  father  is  Je- 

Ablah,  ab-i'-ah,/     hovah. 

£.:>) -ajfean,  ab-by-al'-bon,  /.  of 
strength. 

AMasaph,  ab-l'-a-saf,  /.  of  gather- 
ing. 

tfelathar,  ab-l'-a-thar,  /.  of  plenty. 

*  btb,  a'-bib,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  green 
nnr. 

VMdab,  ab-l'-dah,/.  of  knowledge. 

Ibidaax,  abM-dan,  /.  of  a  Judge. 

A  btei.  ib'-i-el,  /.  of  strength. 

s  M-eaer,  ab-l-e'-ser,  /.  of  help. 

i  blgall,  ab'-l-gal,  whose/.  Is  exulta- 
tion. 

ahlhall,  ab-l-ba'-ll,  /.  of  strength. 

4  bib  a.  a-bl'-hu,  He(i.  «.,  God)  is  my/. 

Ablliud,  ab-i'-hud,  whose/,  is  Judah. 

AbtjHb,  ab-i'-Jah,  whose  /.  Is  JehO- 
V^h. 

Abtlcaa,  ab-bl-le'-ne. 

Vbta**«l,    a-bim  -ma-el,     father     of 

might. 
v*»tsu«l««fc,  a-blm'-mo-iek,  /.    king, 
t  of  the  klu«. 


Abinadab,  ab-in'-a-dab,  noble  /.  or 
/.  of  nobility. 

Abtnoara,  ab-ln'-o-am,  /.  of  pleasant- 
ness. 

Ablram,  ab-l'-ram, /.  of  loftiness. 

Ablahag,  ab'-i-shag,  whose  /.  is  error. 

Abisbal,  ab-ish'-al,/.  of  gift. 

AbUhalom,  ab-iah'-a-lom,/.  of  peace. 

Abiahua,  ab-ish'-u-ah,/,  of  welfare. 

AbUhur,  abM-shur,/.  of  the  wall. 

Abltal,  ab'-i-tal,  whose/,  is  the  dew. 

Abltub,  ab/-l-tub,/.  of  goodness. 

Abiud,  ab-i'-hud,/.  of  praise. 

Abner,  ab'-ner,/.  of  light. 

Abram,  ab'-ram,  a  high/. 

Abraham,  A'-bra-ham,  /.  of  a  great 
multitude. 

Absalom,  ab'-sa-lom,  /.  of  peace. 

Accad,  ak'-kad,  fortress. 

Accbo,  ak'-ko  sand  heated  (by  the 
sun). 

Aceldama,  a-oel'-da-ma,  field  of  blood. 

Achilla,  a-ka  -yah. 

AcUateus,  a-ka'-ikus,  belonging  to 
Achala. 

Achan,  or  Aohar,  a'-kan,  a'-kar, 
troubling,  or  troubled. 

Achaz,  a'-kaz  (same  as  Ahaz,  q.  v.). 

Acbbor,  ak'-bor,  a  mouse. 

Achim,  a'-kim  (perhaps  the  same  as 
Jachin,  q.  v.). 

Achish,  a'-klsh,  angry  (T). 

Achmetha,  ak'-me-thah,  fortress  (?). 

Aulior,  a'-kor,  trouble,  causing  sor- 
row. 

Achsah,  ak'-sah,  anklet. 

Ach-ahaph,  ak'-shaf,  enchantment. 

Aehxlb,  ak'-zib,  deceit. 

Ada,  Adah,  a'-dah,  ornament,  beauty. 

Adadah,  festival. 

AHalab,  ad-al'-yah,  whom  Jehovah 
adorns. 

Adnlta,  ad-a-ll'-ah,  aprlght(T). 

Adam,  ad'-am, 

Adama, 

Adamab, 

Adaml,  ad'-a-my,  human. 

Adar,  a'-dar,  greatness,  splendour. 

Adbeel,  ad'-be-el,  miracle  of  God. 

Addnn,  ad'-dan,  humble  (?). 

Addar,  :>d'-dar,  greatness  (?). 

Addk,  ad'-dy.  ornament. 


}ad'-a 
ear 


-mah, 
earth. 


red.    red 


t     i  ad'-nah,  pleasure. 


Addon,  ad'-don,  humble  (?). 

Ad«r,  a'-der,  flock. 

Adiel,  a-dl'-el,  ornament  of  God. 

Adlu,  a'-din,        j  slender,  pliant,  dell 

Adlna,  ad'-i-na,  i     cate. 

Adlthalm,    ad-l-thay'-lm,      two-foh 

ornament,  or  prey. 
Adlai,  ad'-lai,  Justice  of  God. 
Admab,  ad'-mah  (same  as  Asaxab 

q.  v.). 
Admatha,  ad'-ma-thah,  earthy  (?). 
Adua, 
Adnah, 
Adontbezek,  a-don'-i-be'-zek,  lord  ot 

Bezek. 
Adonljah,    ad-o-nl'-Jah,    Jehovah    ■ 

my  Lord. 
Adontkam,    a-don'-l-kam,     lord     of 

enemies. 
Adonlram,  a-don-l'-ram,  I.  of  height 
Adonizedeo,  a-don'-i-ze'-dek,  L  of  jus- 
tice. 
Adoralm,  ad-o-rayMm,  two  heaps  of 

mounds. 
Adoram,  a-do'-ram  (contracted  frors 

Adoniram,  q.  v.). 
Adrammelech,  ad-ram'-me-lek,  msg 

ill  licence  of  the  king,  king  of  fir*. 
Adramyttiam,  ad-ra-myt'-ti-um. 
Adria,  a'-dri-ah. 
Adrlel,  a'-dri-el,  flock  of  God. 
Adullam,  a-dul'-lam.  Justice  ot    i.Lt 

people. 
Adummim,    a-dum'-mlm,    the    rest 

(men  f). 
A£ura«,  ee-nee'-as,  praised. 
Kiion,  ee'-non,  springs. 
Agabns,   ag'-a-bus,   a  locust,  fethjr'a. 

feast. 
Agag,  a'-gag,  flaming. 
Agar,  a'-gar  (see  Haqax). 
Agee,  a'-gee,  fngltlve. 
Agrlppa,   n-grlrr'-pa,  one  whe  at  flii 

birth  causes  patn. 
Agur,    a'-gur,  an   assembler     ->n*  at 

the  assembly. 
AJhab,  a'-hab,  father's  brothsi 
Aharah,  a-ha'-rah,  after  the  bi  ;  liiiG 
Aharhel,  a-har/-hel,  behind  the  Trail 

or  breastwork. 
Abasat,    a-has'-a-l    (probabry  s    •** 

traction  of  Ahabiah   q  ▼.) 

: 
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awaatoaa,  a-has'-bal,  I  flee  to  Jeho- 
vah. 

Uhusnerua,  ahas-a-e'-rus,  lion-king, 
probably  the  same  as  Xieiks. 

*.hava,  a-ha'- va,  water. 

\lmi,  a'-baz,  possessor. 

Abaaiala,  a-ha-zi'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 
upholds. 

&bban,  ah'-ban,  brother  of  the  wise 

Uier,  a'-her,  following. 

ItI^,"fthl'-ah,}brotherof  J«hovah- 
Ahlam,  ahl'-am,  6.  of  the  people. 
Ablan,  ahl'-an,  brotherly. 
Abiezer,  a-hl-e'-zer,  brother  of  help. 
Ablbud,  ahi'-hud,  b.  (t.  «.,  friend)  of 

the  Jews  (or  of  praise). 
Abljah,  ahl'-Jah  (same  as  Ahiah,  q.  v.) 
Vhibnm,  ahl'-kam,  b.  of  the  enemy. 
Ahilud,  ahi'-lud,  6.  of  one  born. 
ihimaaz,  ahim'-a-az,  6.  of  anger. 
Milman,  a-hl'-man,  brother  of  a  gift. 
Ahimelech,  ahlm'-me-lek,  6.  of  the 

king. 
\hlmotb,  ahl'-mot h,  b.  of  death. 
Ahinadab,      abln'-a-dab,    libera!    or 

noble,  6. 
Vhinoam,  ahln'-no-am,  b.  of  grace. 
Able,  ahl'-o,  brotherly. 
Ahlra,  a-hl'-rah,  brother  of  evil. 
Ahlram,  a-hl'-ram,  b.  of  height. 
Abisamacb,  ahis'-sa-mak,  b.  of  anp- 

port  or  aid. 
th)»h*h»r,   ahl'-sha-har,    b.    of  the 

dawn. 
VliUHar,  ahl'-shar,  b.of  the  ginger,  or 

of  the  upright 
\  hitbopbel,  a-hi  th'-o-phel,  b.  of  folly, 
ihitnh,  ahl'-tub,  6.  or  friend  of  good- 
ness. 
lia»b,  ah'-lab,  fatness,  fertility. 
Ablal,  ah'-lal,  oh  that! 
Aboah,  aho'-ah,  brotherhood. 
Vbolab,  a-hoMah,  she  has  her  own 

tent. 
Aholinb,  ahoMl-ab,  father's  tent. 
Abollbab,  a-hol'-l-bah,  my  tent  la  In 

her. 
Abollbamah,  a-ho-lib'-a-mah,  tent  of 

the  high  place. 
Ah u nml,  a-hu'-ma-l,  brother  of  (i.  «., 

dweller  near)  water. 
Ahnzam,  a-ha'-sam,  their  possession. 
Ahuzzatb,  nhuz'-zath    possession. 
Al,  a'-l,  a  heap  of  ruins 
Alab,  al'-ah, 
AJab,  a  -Jah 
Aiatb,  a-l'-ath,  ruins. 
■vijalon,  al'-Ja-lon,  i 
Ajalon,  ad'-ja-lon,;Plaoe  of  «*«•"«•■ 
Ain,  a'-ln,  an  eye,  a  fountain. 
Akknb,  ak'-kub,  Insidious. 
Akrabbim,  a-krab'-bim,  scorpions. 
Uammelech,  al-lam'-me-lek,   king's 

oak. 
Alametb,  al'-a-meth, } 
Alemctb,  al'-e-meth,|0OyerlnK- 
Alexander,  al-ex-an'-der,  the  helper 

of  men. 
U.iundrla,  al-ex-an'-drl-a  (the  city 

named  after  Alexander). 
Allab,  a-ll'-ah  (see  Alvah). 
Allan,  a-ll'-an,  tall,  thick. 
Uloa,  al'-loa,  an  oak. 
lalM-BacbwBJb,    al'-lon-Bach'-uth.o. 

of  weeping, 
vlnaedart,  al-mo'-dad,  extension  (?j. 
Ui«ou,  al  -mon,  hidden. 
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hawk,  falcon. 


Almon-Dtblathaim,  al'-mon-Dtb-la- 

thay'-lm,  hiding  of  the  twin  cakes. 
Alotb,  a'-loth,  yielding  milk  (T). 
Alpba,  al'-fah  (the  first  letter  of  the 

Greek  alphabet). 
Alpbams,  al'-fee-ns,  learned,  chief. 
Alvah,  al'-vah,  Iniquity. 
Alvan,  al'-van,  tall,  thick. 
Amad,  a'-mad,  eternal  people. 
Amal,  a'-mal,  labour,  sorrow. 
Amalek,  am'-a-lek  (uncertain,  proba- 
bly    derived     from    the    preceding 
word). 
Amam,  a'-mam,  meeting-place. 
Amana,    a-ma'-nah,    or     am'-a-nah, 

fixed,  perennial. 
Amariah,    am-a-ri'-ah,  whom    Jeho- 
vah spoke  of  (t.  e.,  promised). 
Amaga,  a-ma'-sah,  burden. 
Amasai,  am-as'-al,         i  . 
Amasbai,  am-ash'-al, }  burdensome- 
Amazlah,  am-a-zl'-ah,  whom    Jeho- 
vah bears. 
Ami,  a'-my  (probably  a  form  of  Amm). 
Amlttai,  amit'-tal,  true. 
Ammah,  am'-mah,  beginning,  head. 
Araral,  am'-my,  my  people. 
Ammiel,  am'-ml-el,  people  of  God. 
Ammlhud,  am-ml'-hud,  p.  of  Judah. 
Ammlnailab,  am-min'-»-dab,  p.  of  the 

prince 
Ammisbadaai,    am-my-shad'-dal,  p. 

of  the  Almighty. 
Ammlzabad,  am-miz'-a-bad,  p.  of  the 

giver  (i.  e.,  Jehovah). 
Amnion,  am'-mon,  son  of  my  p. 
Amnon,  ani'-non,  faithful. 
Amok,  a'-mok,  deep. 
Ainon,  a'-mon,  foster-child. 
Amorite,  arn'-mo-rlte,  mountaineer. 
Aura,  a'-mos,  harden. 
Amoz,  a'-moz,  strong. 
Amphipolis,    am-fip'-po-lis,     around 

the  city. 
Ampllas,  am'-pll-as,  large,  extensive, 

making  more. 
Amram,  am'-ram,  people  of  the  high- 
est (i.  «.,  God,,. 
Amraphel,    am'-ra-fel,    guardian    of 

the  gods  (?). 
Amzi,  am'-zy,  strong. 
Anab,    a'-nab,    place    of  clusters    (of 

grapes). 
Anah,  a'-nah,  answering. 
Anabarath,  an-a-hah'-rath,  snorting, 

-r  gorge  (?). 
Analah,  an-ai'-yah,  whom   Jehovah 

nas  answered. 
A  rank,  a'-nak,  long-necked,  giant. 
Auammelech,    a-nam'-me-lak,      Im- 
age of  the   king,  or,  shepherd  and 
flock  (T). 
Anan,  a'-nan,  a  cloud. 

Anani,  a-na'-ni ,  f  whom  Jeho' 

Anantab,  an-a-nl'-ah,      vah  covers  «. 
[e.,  guards). 

Ananias,    an-na-nl'-as     (see    Hajja- 

NIAH). 

Anath,  a'-nath,  an  answer  (to  prayer). 
Anatbotb,   an'-a-thoth,    answers    (to 

prayers). 
Andrew,    an'-droo,    a    strong     man, 

manly. 
AudronUus,   an-dro-nl'-kus,   a    man 

excelling  others,  a  victorious  man. 
Anera,  a'-nem,  two  fountains. 
Aner,  a'-ner,  a  young  man. 
Anlom.a'-nl-am,  sorrow  of  the  people. 


Antra,  a'-nlrn,  fountain*. 
Anna,  an'-na,  gracious. 
Annas,  an'-nas  (see  HasaJIjlBi. 
Antioch,  an'-ti-ok,  withstanding  (^ 
Antlpas,    an'-tl-pas    (oontractlGKs    «a 

Antlpater),  for  or  like  the  father, 
Antipatru,  an-tlp'-a-trls    (from    tfes 

foregoing). 
Antotbljab,    an-to-thl'-Jah,    prayas 

answered  by  Jehovah. 
Annb,  a -nub,  bound  together. 
Apclles,  a-pel'-lees,  separated. 
Apharsacbttes,  a-phar-sa'k-ites. 

strength,     forV 
Aphek,  a'-fek,  reB8i    rortiflaa 

Apbekah,  a-fe'-kah,        oity  (?)>  water- 
cress. 
Apblah,  af-fl'-ah,  rekindled,  refresh***. 
Apbrah,  ai'-rah,  dust. 
Aphses,  af-sees,  dispersion. 
Apollonla,  ap-ol-lo'-ni-a  (namud  alim 

the  god  Apollo). 
Apollos,  a-pol'-los,  one  that  destroys. 
Apollyon,  a-pol'-yon,  one  that  ex  Urr- 

initiates. 
Appaim,  ap'-pay-im,  the  nostrils. 
Appbia,  af-fe-a,  bringing  forth,  fraifc- 

ful. 
Appii-forum,  ap'-py-l-Forum,  forom, 

or  market-place  of  Applus. 
Aquila,  ak'-wy-lah,  an  eagle. 
Ar,  city. 
Ara,  a'-ra,  Hon. 

Arab,  a'-rab,  ambush,  lying  in  wait. 
Arabab,  ar'-a-bah,  > 
Arabia,  a-ra'-bya,  )»  «^Ue  re«io^ 
Arad,  a'-rad,  wild  ass. 
Arab,  a'-rah,  wandering. 
Aram,  a'-ram,  height,  high  region. 
Aran,  a'-ran,  wild  goat. 
Ararat,  ar'-a-iat,  holy  ground. 
Araunab,  ar-raw'-nah,  ark  (?),  an  *.«& 

or  pine  tree  (?). 
Arba,  ar'-bah,  hero  of  Baal. 
Arcbelaus,  ar-ke-la'-us,  prince  of  Ui* 

people. 
Archevitea,  ar'-ke-vltes  (the  man  cf 

Erech,  q.  v.). 
Archi,  ar'-ky  (also  from  Erech;. 
Arcblppns,  ar-klp'-pas,  master  on'  teue 

horse. 
Arctnxus,    ark-tu'-rus,     as      arc,     a 

bier  (?). 
Ard,  fugitive  (T). 
Ardon,  ar'-dou,  fugitive. 
Aral!,  a-reMl,  sprang  from  a  hero,  aaa: 

of  a  hero. 
Artopagni,    ar-e-op'-a-gus,    hlli      tot 

Mars. 
Aretas,  ar'-e-tas,  one  that  is  vlr»u..«aa 

pleasant. 
Argob,  ar'-gob,  a  heap  of  stone*. 
Aridai,  a-rid'-al,  ) 

Arldatba,  a-rid'-a-thah,  J  slrun«* 
Arleb,  a-rl'-eh,  lion. 
Ariel,  a-ri'-el,  lion  of  God. 
Arimathcea,      ar  - 1  -  ma  -  the7-*,     the 

heights. 
Ariocb,  a'-ri-ok,   > 
Ari.al,a-ris'-sai.  }Hon-Uk*- 
Arlatarcbua,  ar-is-tar'-kna,  beat   «a* 

cellent,  chief. 
Aristobulua,  ar-Ls-to-bu'-lua,   »  &os*t 

counsellor,  the  best  advice. 
Arkite,  ark'-ite,  fugitive. 
Armageddon,  ar-ma-ged'-dOfi,  h;.»©lri 

of  Megiddo. 
Arrueuia,  ar-me'-nya. 
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Arruont,  ar-mo'ny,  imperial. 

Arnait,  ar'-nan,  nimble. 

iranii,  ar'-nou,  noisy. 

A  rod,  a'-rod,  i 

Arodl,  ar'-o-dl.     1  wlld  ***■ 

Aroer,  ar'-o-ei,  ruins  (?). 

Arpad,ar'-pad      1  8U 

Arphad,  ar'-fad,    ) 
rphaxad,  ar-fax'-ad. 
ftaieries,  ar-tax-erx'-ees.  powerful 
warrior. 

A  rtemas,  ar'-te-mas,  whole,  sound, 
without  a  fault. 

Ai-uboth,  ar'-u-both,  windows. 

Aiumah,  a-ron  -mah.  elevated. 

Arrad,  ar'-vad,  a  wandering,  place  of 
fugitives. 

\ii..<.  ar'-za,  earth. 

Asa,  a'-sah,  physician. 

Aaahel,  as'-a-hel,    >    whom  o^  mftde 

Anaiaii,  as-a-l'-ah.J 
(t.  e.,  constituted,  appointed). 

Asaph,  a'-saf,  collector. 

Asareel,  a-sar-e-1,  whom  God  has 
bound. 

Asarelah,  as-a-reMaii,  upright  to  God. 

Asenath,  as'-e-nath,  she  who  is  of 
Neith  (i.  e.,  Minerva  of  the  Egypt- 
ians). 

Ashan,  a'-shan,  smoke. 

Ashbel,  ash'-bel,  determination  of 
God. 

Ashdod,  ash'-dod,  a  fortified  place,  a 
castle. 

Ashdoth-pisgah,  ash'-doth-Piz-gah, 
outpourings  of  Fisgah. 

A  slier,  ash'-er,  fortunate,  happy. 

Asherah,  ash-e'-rah,  fortune,  happi- 
ness. 

Ashtma,  ash'-i-ma,  a  goat  with  short 
hair. 

Ashkelon,  ash'-ke-lon,  i 

Askelon,  as'-ke-lon,       ,      migration. 

Ashkenaz,  ash'-ke-naz. 

isiiiiah.  ash'-nah,  strong,  mighty. 

Ashpenaz,  ash'-pe-naz,  horse's  nose. 

Ashtaroth,  ash'-ta-roth,  statues  of 
Ashtoreth. 

Ashtoreth,  ash'-to-reth,  star,  specially 
the  planet  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  fortune. 

Asia,  a'-shya. 

Asiel,  a'-siel,  created  by  God. 

Asnali,  as'-nah,  storehouse,  bramble. 

A  snapper,  as-nap'-per,  leader  of  an 
army. 

A*patha,  as'-pa-tha,  a  horse,  bollock. 

Asriel,  as'-ri-el,  the  vow  of  God. 

Asshur,  ash'-ur,  blackness. 

Asair,  as'-seer,  captive. 

Assos,  as'-sos. 

Assyria,  as-syr'-rya  (named  from  As- 
shur). 

A  hi  a  roth,  as'-ta-roth,  l     (see   A8HTO- 

A  si  arte,  as-tar'-tee,       /         kftb). 

Asuppim,  as-op'-plm,  collections. 

Asyucritus,  as-sin'-kry-tus,  incom- 
parable. 

\  lad,  a'-tad,  buckthorn. 

Mam  h,  at'-a-rah,  a  crowu. 

Ataroth,  at'-a-roth,  )         orowM. 

iiiotli,  at'-roth,        j 

Ater,  a'-ter,  bound,  shut  up. 

Atliach,  a'-thak,  lodging-place. 

Athalah,  athai'-yah,  whom  Jehovah 
made. 

vthallah,  ath-a-li'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  afflicted. 


•el,  | 
■el,/ 


whom    God 


Alhlal,  ath'-lal. 

Athens,  ath'-ens. 

A  tint,  at'-tai,  opportune. 

A  llaliu,  at-ta-ll'-a. 

Augustus,     aw-gus'-tus,    increasing, 

majestic. 
Aven,  a'-ven,  nothingness. 
Avlni,  av'-im,    1        j 
Avlth,  a'-vith,  / 

Azal,  a'-zal,  noble,  root,  declivity. 
Azaliah,  az-a-li'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

has  reserved. 
Azaniah,  az-a-ni'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

hears. 
Azarael,  a  -  zar'  -  a  -  el, 
Azareel,  a  •  za'  -  re 

helps. 
Azartah,  az-a-rl'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

aids. 
Azaz,  a'-zaz,  strong. 
Azazlah,  az-a-zi'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

strengthened. 
Azbuk,  az'-buk,  altogether  desolated. 
Azekah,  a-ze'-kah,  a  field  dug  over, 

broken  up. 
Azcl,  a'-zel,  noble. 
Azein,  a'-zem,  strength,  bone. 
Azgad,  az'-gad,  strong  in  fortune. 
Aziel,  a'-zi-el,  whom  God  consoles. 
Aziza,  a-zi'-zah,  strong. 
Azmaveth,    az-ma'-veth,    strong    to 

death. 
Azmon,  az'-mon,  robust. 
Aznoth-tabor,  az'-noth-Ta'-bor,  ears 

(t.  e.,  summits)  of  Tabor. 
Azor,  a'-zor,      \ 
Azur,  a'-zur,      v  helper. 
Azzur,  az'-zur,) 

Azoth,  or  AZOTU8,  {  a'"zoth.      I 
I  a-zo'-tus, ' 

(the  Greek  form  of  Ashdod,  q.  v.). 
Azrlel,  az'-ri-el,  whom  God  helps. 
Azrikam,  az-ri'-kam,  help  against  an 

enemy. 
Aiubah,  a-zu'-bah,  forsaken. 
Azzah,  az.'-zah,  the  strong,  fortified. 
Azzan,  az'-zan,  very  strong. 

Baal,  ba'-al,  lord,  master,  possessor, 
owner. 

Baalah,  ba'-a-lah,     }    mt8treB8> 

Baalath,  ba'-a-lath,  ' 

Bnalath-beer,  ba'-a-lath-be'-er,  hav- 
ing; a  well. 

Baal-berith,  ba'-al-  Be-  reeth',  cove- 
nant lord. 

Baal-gad,  ba'-al-Gad,  lord  of  fortune. 

Baal-hainon,  ba'-al-Ha'-mon,  place 
of  a  multitude. 

Baal-hanan,  ba'-al-Ha'-uan,  lord  of 
benignity. 

Baal-hazor,  ba'-al-Ba'-zor,  having  a 
village. 

Baal-hermon,  ba'-al- Her'-mon,  place 
of  Hernion. 

Baali,  ba'-a-ly,  my  lord. 

Baalim,  ba'-a-lira,  lords. 

Bnnlis,  ba'-a-lis,  son  of  exultation. 

Biial-meon,     ba'-ftl-Me'-on,     place    of 

habitation. 

Banl-peor,    ha  -al-fV-or,    lord     Of    the 

opening. 

Kit ni -[.era's. I  in,     ba'  -  a.l  -  IV  •  ra'  -  elm, 

place  of  breaches. 
Baal-sliallslia,  ba'-al-Sha  -ll-sna,  .old 

(or  place)  of  Shallsha. 
Baal-tamar,   ba'-al-Ta'-niar,    place  of 

palm-trees. 


Baal-zebub,  ba-al'-Ze-bub,  lord  or  lb 

fly. 

Baal-zephnn,    ba'-al-Ze'-phou,   plac* 

of  Typhon,  or  sacred  to  Typhon. 
Baana,  ba'-a-nah,  j 


son  of  affliction 


an 


Baanah, 

Baara,  ba'-a-rah.  foolish. 

Baaselah,  ba-a-sl'-ah,  work  or  Jebe 

van. 

Baasha,  ba'-a-sha,  wickedness 

Babel,  ba'-bel,  I 

„   .     ,         .       '      ,         }   conlusioi. 

Babylon,  bab'-y-lon,  • 

Baca,  ba'-kab,  weeping. 

Bahurini,  ba-hu'-rim,  young  men. 

Bajith,  ba'-jith  (same  as  Beth),  house 

Bakbakkar,  bafc-bak'-kar,  wasting  of 

the  mountain. 
Bakbukiah,  bak-buk-i'-ah,  emptying 

(t.  e.,  wasting)  of  Jehovah. 
Balaam,  ba'-lam,  foreigner. 
Baladan,   bal'-la-dan,  whose    lord   If 

Bel. 
Balah,  ba'-lah,  bashfulness  (7). 
Balak,  ba'-lak,  empty,  void. 
Bamah,  ba'-mah,  high  place. 
Bainoth,  ba'-moth,  high  places 
Bamoth-Baal,  ba'-moth-Ba'-al,  a.  p. 

of  Baal. 
Bani,  ba'-ny,  built. 
Barabbas,  ba-rab'-bas,  son  of  Abba, 

or  of  shame. 
Barachel,    bar'-a-kel,     whom    God 

blessed. 
Barachiah,  bar-a-ki'-ah,  \      wnonl 
Barachias,  bar-a-kl'-as,     ' 

Jehovah  blesses. 
Barak, ba'-rak,thunderbolt,llghtnlng, 
Bai  humite,  bar-hu'-mite,        I 
Baharumlte,  ba-har'-u-mlte,  ' 

Inhabitant  of  Bahurim,  q.  v. 
Barlah,  ba-ri'-ah,  a  fugitive. 
Bar-jesus,  bar-je'-sus,  son  of  Je«aa,oa 

Joshua. 
Bar-jona,  bar-jo'-na,  *.  of  Jonah. 
Barkos,  bar'-kos,  painter. 
Barnabas,   bar'-na-bas,  son  of   com- 
fort. 
Bargabas,  bar'-sa-bas,  *.  of  Saba. 
Bartholomew,  bar-thol'-o-mew,  *.  Of 

Talmai. 
Ba  ill  ii  in-  us,    bar  -  ty  -  mee' -  us,   t.   ol 

Tlmseus. 
Baruch,  ba'-rook,  blessed. 
Barzillai,  bar-zil'-lal,  of  iron. 
Bashan,  ba'-shan,  soft,  sandy  soil. 
Bnahan-havoth-jalr,    ba'-shan- fia'- 

voth-Jay'-yir,   B.  of  the  villages  ol 

Jair. 
Basheinath,     bash'  -  e  -  math,     sweet 

smelling. 
Bathrabbim,   bath-rab'-bim,   daugh- 
ter of  many. 
Bath-sheba,  bath'-she-bah   d.  of  the 

oath. 
Bath-sliua,  bath'-shu-ah,  d.  of  wealth. 
Baval,  bav'-val,  son  of  wishing  (?). 
Ba/.lith,  baz'-lith,  a  making  naked, 
iiealinh,   be-a-li'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

rules. 
Bealoth,  be'-a-loth,  citizens  (?).     Se* 

Baa  lath. 
itebai,  beb'-ai,  father,  paternal 
Becher,  be'-ker,  a   young   camel,  at 

ri  rsi  born. 
Bechorath,   be-ko'-rath,  offspring  * 

tbe  first  birth. 
Bedad,  be'-dad,  separation,  park 
liedan,  be'-dan,  servile. 


BED 


rtKI 


BUZ 


ttedelab,   ned-e-l'-an,    in  toe   protec-  | 

tlon  of  Jehovah. 
B^eltada,    be-el-l'-a-dah,    whom    the  | 

Lord  has  known. 
Beelzebub,   be-el'-ze-bub  (see   Baal-  ! 

ZKBUB).  | 

Beer,  be'-er,  ) 


•  lit- 


-tah,ja 


well. 


Beera,     ) 
Beera  h,  / 

Beer-ellm,  be-er-e'-llni,  to.  of  heroes. 
Beert,  be-e'-ry,  man  of  Ihe  w. 
Beer-lahal-rol,  be-er'-la-hah'-y-ro'y, 

v>.  of  seeing  (God)  and  living. 
Beerotb,  be-e'-roth,  wells. 
Beer-sheba,    be-er'-she-bah,    well    of 

the  oath. 
Beeshterah,   be-esh'-te-rah,  house  or 

temple  of  Astarte. 
Behemoth,     be-he'-moth    (but.    more 

commonly  pronounced  In   English, 

hs'-he-moth),  great  beast,  or  perhaps 

water-ox. 
Bekah,  be'-kah,  part.  half. 
Bel,  bel.    (See  Baal.) 

""!"'     }be'-lah,  destruction. 
Belab,  i 

Belial,  be'-ll-al,  worthless. 

Belshaxzar,  bel-shaz'-zar,  •>    R_i.„ 

Belteshazzar,  bel-te-shaz'-zar  ) 

prince     (i.  e..   prince  whom   Bel   fa- 
vours). 
Ben,  ben,  son. 
Benaiab,  be-nal'-yah,  whom  Jehovah 

has  built. 
Ben-amml,  ben-am'-my,  son   of  my 

own  kindred. 
Bene-berak,    ben-eb'-e-rak,    sons   of 

Barak  (or  of  lightning). 
Bene-jaakan,   ben-e-ja'-a-kan,    *.    of 

Jordan. 
Ben-hada«t,  ben-ha'-dad,  ».  of  Hadad. 
Ben-hail,   ben-hab'-ll,  *    of  tne  host 

(£.  e.,  warrior). 
Ben-hanan,    ben-ha'-nan     s.  of  one 

who  is  gracious. 
Benlnn,  ben-ee'-noo,  our  s. 
Benjamin,  ben'-ja-min,  s.  of  the  right 

hand. 
Beno,  ben'-o,  his  «. 
j;<  11-011I,  ben-o'-ny,  ».  of  my  sorrow. 
Ben-zobeth,  ben-zo'-heth,  *.   of  Zo- 

heth. 
Beon,  be'-on  (contracted  from   Baal- 

meon,  q.  v.). 
Beor,  be'-or,  torch,  lamp, 
lit  ra,  be'-ra,  son  of  evil  (?). 
Herachah,  ber-a'-kah,  blessing. 
Berachlah,  ber-a-ki'-ah,  >  whom     , 
Berecblab,  ber-e-ki'-ah, ) 

hovah  hath  blessed. 
Beralab,  be-rai'-yah,  whom  Jehovah 

created. 
Berea,  be-re'-a. 
Bered,  be'-red,  hall. 
Beri,  be'-ry.    (See  Bekri.) 
Berlab,   be-ri'-ah,    son    of   evil    (?),  a 

gift  (?). 
Beriites,    be-ri'-ltes,    descendants    of 

Beriah. 
Berlth,  be'-rith,  a  covenant. 
Bernlce,  ber-ni'-see,  brlnger  of  victory. 
Berodach-baladan,ber/-o-dak-Bal'-a- 

dan,  Berodach,  worshipper  of  Bel.     . 
Berothab,  ber'-o-thah, 
Berotbal,  bero'-thal, 
ISesat,  be'-sal,  sword,  or  victory  (?,. 
Besodelah,  be-so-dl'-ah,  in  the  secret 

of  Jehovah. 
4 


•my  wells. 


Begor,    oe'-sor,    cold,    to    ot»    oold,    a« 

water. 
Betab,  be'-tah,  confidence. 
Bet <-ii,  be'-ten,  valley. 
Bethabara,  beth-ab'-a-rah,   house  of 

passage. 
Beth-anath,  beth'-a-nath,  t.        . 
Betb-anoib,  beth'-a-noth,  J 

spouse,  or  echo. 
Betbnny,  heth'-a-ny,  h.  of  dates. 
Beth-arabah,  beth-ar'-a-bah,  h.  of  the 

desert. 
Betb-aram,    beth-a'-ram,    h,.    of    the 

height. 
Beth-arbel,  beth-ar'-bel,  h.  of  the  am- 
bush of  God. 
Beth-aven,  beth-a'-ven,  h.  of  vanity 

(i.  e.,  of  Idols). 
Beth-azmaveth,  beth-az-ma'-veth,  h. 

strong  as  death. 
Beth-baal-meon,  beth'-ba-al-me'-ou, 

h.  of  Baal-meou. 
Betb-bara,  beth'-ba-rah.    (See  Beth- 
abara.) 
Beth-birel,     beth-blr'-e-l,    h.    of    my 

creation. 
Beth-car,  beth'-kar,  A.  of  pasture. 
Beth-dagon,   beth-da'-gon,  h.  of  Da- 

gon. 
Beth-diblatbalm,    belh-dlb-la-thay'- 

liu,  h.  of  the  two  cakes. 
Bethel,  beth'-el,  h.  of  God. 
Beth-emek,    beth-e'-mek,    h.    of    Hie 

valley. 
Betber,  he'-ther,  separation. 
Bethesda,    bt-th  -  es'  -  dali,     house    of 

mercy. 
Betb-ezel,  beth-e'-zel,  h.  of  firm  root 

(£.  e.,  ol  fixed  dwelling). 
Beth-gader,    beth-ga'-der,    h.    of    the 

wall. 
Beth-gamul,  beth-ga'-mul,   h.  of  the 

weaaed. 
Beth-haccerem,  beth-hak'-ker-em,  h. 

of  the  vineyard. 
Beth-haggan,  beth-hag'-ga*a,  the  gar- 
den-/*. 
Betb-haran,   beth-ha'-ran,   h.  of    the 

height. 
Beth-hoglah,  beth-hog'-lah,  h.  ot  the 

partridge. 
Beth-boron,   beth-ho'-ron,    h.  of   the 

hollow. 
Bcth-jeshlmuth,      beth-jesh'-l-moth, 

h.  of  the  deserts. 
Beth-lebaoth,    ueth-leb'-a-oth,    h.    Of 

lionesses. 
Bcth-lehent,  belb'-le-hem,  h.  of  bread. 
Bel h-lei»cm-eph rata b,  beth'-le-hein- 

Ef-ra-tah,  B.  the  fruitful  (?). 

Beth-leliem-judah,  beth'-le-hem-Ju'- 
dah,  B.  of  Judah, 

Beth-maachah,  belli  -  ma'-a-kah, 
house  of  Maachah. 

Bet li-mnim both,  beth-inar'-ca-both, 
h.  of  chariots. 

Betb-ineon,  beth-nie'-on,  h.  of  habi- 
tation. 

Beth-niinrah,  beth-nlm'-rah,  h.  of 
limpid  and  sweet  water. 

Beth-pit  let,  beth-pa'-let,  h.  of  escape, 
or  of  Pelet. 

Betb-pazzez,  beth-paz  -zez,  A.  of  dis- 
persion. 

Beth-peor,  beth-pe'-or,  temple  of 
(Baal)  Peor. 

Betbphage,  beth-fa'-Jee,  house  of  un- 
ripe tigs. 


Betb-pkalet,  oeth-ta'-let.    (See  Birn- 

PA  LET.) 

Betb-rapba,  beth-ra'-fah, house  of  to* 

giant. 
Beth-rcbob,  beth-re'-hob.  h.  or  region 

of  breadth. 
Bet  bsalda,  beth-sa'-i-da,  K  of  flsraog. 
Beth-shan,  bcth'-shan,         \ 
Beth-shean,  beth-she'-an,  i  *•  ot  reeu 
Beth-shemesh,  beth'-she-mesh,  h.  of 

the  sun. 
Beth-shittah,     beth-shit'-tah,    h.    ol 

acacias. 
Beth-tappuah,  beth-tap'-pu-ah,  h.  ot 

apples  or  citrous. 
Betbuel,  l>e-thu'-el,  man  of  God. 
Betbul,      be-thewl',     abode    of    God. 

tarrying  of  God. 
Beth-zur,    beth'-zur,    house    of    th* 

rock. 
Betonim,  bet-o'-nlm,  pistachio  nuts. 
Beulab,  be-ew'-lah,  married. 
Bezai,  be'-zai,  victory. 
Bezaleel,  be-zal'-e-el,  in  the  sbado* 

(i.  e.,  the  protection)  of  God. 
Bezek,  be'-zek,  lightning. 
Bezer,  be'-zer,  ore  of  precious  metal. 
Btcbrl,  bik'-ri,.  Juvenile. 
Bldkar,     bid'-kar,     son    of    piercing 

through. 
Blgtba,  blg-thah,     i    lft  of  fortune 
Bigtban,  big'-than,  j 
Bigvai,    big'-val,      husbandmen     (?), 

happy  (?). 
Bildad,  bil'-uad,  son  of  contention. 
Bt leant,  bil'-e-am,  foreign. 

'  i  'i  n>     ,<    '  [Cheerfulness. 
Bilgal,  bil  -gai,    i 

Billtab,  bil'-hah,  modesty. 

Bllban,  bil'-hau,  modest. 

Bilsbait,  bil'-shan,  sou  of  tongue  (i.  e. 

eloquent). 
Binibal,  hlm'-hal,  son  of  circumcision. 
Binea,  bin'-e-ah,  a  gushing  forth. 
Blnuul,  bin'-nu-i,  building. 
Blrsba,  bir'-sha,  son  of  wickedness. 
Birzavlth,    bir'- za- vith,    apertures, 

wounds  (?),  well  of  olives  (?). 
BUblam,  bish'-lam,  son  of  peace. 
Bitbiab,    bith-l'-ah,    daughter   (t.    «., 

worshipper)  of  Jehovah. 
Bltbron,  bith'-ron,  section. 
Bltbynia,  bi-thinn'-ya. 
Blzjotblab,  biz-jOth'-i-ah,|  contemp1 
Blzjotbjab,  biz-joth'-jah,   J 

of  Jehovah. 
Biztba,  biz'-tha,  eunuch. 
Blastus,  blas'-tus,  one  who   sprouts, 

gum. 
Boanerges,    bo-a-ner'-ges,     sons     "rf 

thunder. 
Boaz,bo'-az,|fleetnegs> 
Booz,  bo  -oz,  J 

Boc  hem,  bok'-e-roo,  he  is  firstborn. 
Bocblm,  bo'-kim,  weepers. 
Boban,  bo'-han,  thumb. 
Boscath,    bos'-cath,    stony,    elevateJ 

ground. 
Bosor,  bo'-sor  (same  as  Beor,  q.  v.). 
Bozez,  bo'-zez,  shining. 
Bozrab,  boz'-rah,  a  fold,  sheepfolcL 
Bukkl,  buk'-ki,  wasting. 
Bukkiab,  buk-ki'-ah,  w.  of  Jehovah 
Bunab,  bew'-na,  prudence. 
Bnmil,  bun'-ni,  built. 
Buz,  buzz,  despised,  or  contemned 
Buzl,  bew'-zi,  descended  from  Buy 
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t?**>.  k»r>  hollow. 

C«hJ>»n,  kab'-bon,  bond,  oake 

Catonx,  ka'-bul,  as  nothing. 

C*e«ar,  see'-zar,  a  oat  or  gash. 

Caiaphas,  kal'-a-fas,  depression. 

Cain,  kane,  1    a  possession,  pos- 

neased,  or  acquired. 

Calah,  kah'-lali,  old  age. 

Culcol,  kal'-kol,  sustenance. 

Caleb,  ka'-leb,  a  dog. 

Caleb-ephratah.ka'-leb-Eph'-ra-tah, 
C.  tlie  fruitful. 

Calneh,  kal'-nay,  1    fortlfied  wnu  ^j,. 

Cnlno,  kal'-no,       ) 
lng. 

Calvary,  kal'-va-ry,  skulL 

t'»»«»,  ka'-mon,  abounding  in  ■  talks. 

Cana,  ka'-nuh,  reedy. 

Ca««»,  ka'-nan,  depressed,  low  re- 
gion, merohant. 

Oandaco,  kan-da'-see,  who  possesses, 
sovereign  of  slaves  (?). 

(*nn«h,  kan'-nay,  plant  or  shoot. 

Cnp«nuuu>,    ka-per'-na-urn,   city  of 
conHolation  $?). 

Cnphtor,  kaf-tor,  chaplet,  knop  (?). 

Caphtorim,  kaf-to-rlm,  inhabitants 
of  Caphtor. 

Cappadocia,  kap-pa-do'-shya. 

Carcas,  k&r'-kas,  eagle  (T),  severe. 

Carchemish,     kar'-ke-mish,    fortress 
of  Chemosh. 

Carcaii,  ka-re'-ah,  bald. 

Carmel,    kar'-mel,  the  mountain  of 
the  garden,  park. 

(arrai,  kar'-my,  a  vinedresser. 

Carpus,  kar'-pus,  fruit,  or  fruitful. 

Canhana,  kar'-she-nah,  spoiling  of 
war. 

Caslphla,  ka-slf-1-a,  silver  (?). 

fn«l««,  kas'-lew,  languid. 

Casluhlm,  kas'-lu-alm,  fortified. 

Castor,  kas'-tor. 

Cenchr**,   sen'-kre-a,   millet,   small 
pulse. 

Cephas,  aee'-faa,  a  rock,  or  stone. 

Ceaer*a,  ses-a-re'-a,  n»oi«d  after  (Au- 
gustus) Usm&t. 

Ce&arva-phllippl,  ses-a-re'-a-  Phll-lp'- 
pl,  named  aftar  Philip  (the  tetrarch). 

CUaieol,  kal'-kol,  sustenance. 

Chaldaa,  kal-de'-a. 

CharanUlxn,  kar/-a-shlm,  craftsmen. 

Charram,  kar'-mn.     (See  HjUlak.) 

Chebar,  ke'-bar,  length. 

Chcderlaoaaer,    ked-or-la'-o-uier,    a 
hand fnl  of  sheaves. 

Chela!,  ke'-lal,  oompletion. 

CheUnk,  kel'-lew,  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  bride,  completed. 

Chelub,  keMub,  basket. 

Chrlabai,  ke'-ia-bal  (same  as  Oaleb, 
q.  v.). 

Chemarlaas,  kem'-a-rlms,ln  black  (at- 
UKft). 

tinMiixih,   ke'-mosh,   aubduer,    con- 
queror, tamer. 

C:jf  naanah,  ke-na'-a-nah,  merchant. 

(htnaai,  ken'-a-ny,  protector. 

Ut«4tajtl&h,  ken-a-nl'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah hath  set. 

(  MVjshar-kcant inouol,    ke'-far-Hft- 
eiu'-ato-nal,  village  of  the  Ammon- 
ite*, 
( ">.  jiJiiruH,  ke-fl'-rah,  village. 
(ifaereu,  kV-ran.  a  harp,  lyre. 

»  i..  •  rti.lnoi.  kur  -cili-lms.  Cretans (TX 


Chcrethites,  ker'-eth-ltes,  execution- 
ers, runners. 
Cberlth,  ke  -rith,  1  UoBi 

Cherish,  ke'-rlsh,  J  ""*HM"  "• 
Cherub,  ke'-rub,  1  a  herald  (?). 
Cherub,  cher'-ub,  >  strong  (T). 
Cherubim,    oher'-u-bim  (plural    of 

cherub). 
Cheaaloii,  kes'-a-lon,confldence,hope. 
Chesed,  ke'-sed,  gain. 
Chesll,  ke'-sil,  a  fool,  ungodly. 
Chesulloth,  ke-sul'-loth,  confidences. 
Chez.it),  ke'-zib,  false. 
Chidou,  ki'-don,  dart,  Javelin. 
Chlleab,  kil'-e-ab,  whom  the  father  (i. 

e.,  Creator)  has  perfected. 
Chiliou,  kil'-e-on,  wasting  away. 
Chllmad,  kll'-mad. 
Chlmham,    kim'-ham,    languishing, 

longing. 
Chinnereth,  kin'-ne-reth,  1         Vrr* 
Chlnneroth,  kln'-ne-roth,  J 
Chios,  ki'-os,  open,  or  opening. 
Chisleu,  kis'-lew,  languid. 
Chislon,  kislon,  confidence. 
Chislwth- tabor,      kls'-  loth-Ta'-  bor, 

flanks  of  Tabor. 
Chittim,  kit'-tim,  men  of  Cyprus. 
Chiun,  ki'-youn,  statue,  Image. 
Cbloe,  klo'-ee,  green  herb. 
Chorashan,    ko-ra'-shan,   smoking 

furnace. 
Choraxin,)k0_ra,.Bln     f     tne    gecretg 
Chorasin,  i  i 

or  mystery. 
Chozeba,  ko-ze'-ba,  lying. 
Christ,   the  anointed  (equtvalent  to 

Messiah). 

Chronicles,    kron'-l-kls,    records    of 

history. 
Chub,  kub,  the  people  of  Nubia  (?). 
Chun,  kun,  establishment,  place  (T). 
Chushan-rUhathalsw,        ku'  -  shan  - 

Rlsh-a-thay'-im,  most  malicious  or 

wicked  Cushlte. 
Chuza,  kew'-za,  seer. 
CUicla,  si-lish'-ya. 
Cinnereth,  kin'-ne-reth.    (Bee  Chih- 

NJSROTH.) 

Clauda,  klaw'-da. 

Claudia,  klaw'-dya, 

Claudius,  klaw'-dl-us. 

Clement,  klem'-ent,  mild,  good,  mod- 
est. 

Cleopas,  kle'-o-pas,    I       lesrne^    tne 

Claophas,  kle'-o-fas,  ' 
whole  glory. 

Cnldus,  nl'-dus. 

Col-hozeh,  kol-ho'-zeh,  all-seeing. 

Colosse,  ko-los'-see. 

toluulani,  ko-losh'-e-ans,  people  of 
Oolosse. 

Conlah,   ko-nl'-ah    (contracted    from 
Jeoonia-H,  q.  v.). 

Cononlah,  kon-o-nl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah defends,  has  set  a  p. 

Coos,  ko'-os. 

Cor,  kor,  a  round  vessel. 

Core,  ko'-re.    (Bee  Kokab.) 

Corinth,  kor'-inth. 

Corinthians,   ko-rlntb'-yans,  Inhab- 
itants of  Corinth. 

Cornelius,  kor-neMlus,  of  a  horn. 

Cos,  kos. 

Cosam,  ko'-sam,  diviner. 

Cox,  koz,  horn. 

Cozbi,  koz'-by,  lying. 

C  aacetas,  kres'-sens.  growing. 


Crete,  kreeu 

Cretians,  kreet'-yans,  Inhabitant*  at 

Crete. 
Crlapus,  krls'-pus,  curled. 
Cnsh,  kush,  \ 

Cushan,  ku'-shan,  [  black. 
Cushl,  ku'-shl,         ) 

J2S*  *w '»,      I   tre-snre-hoM.  J, 
Cutha,  ku'-tha,  ) 

Cutheana,    ku-the'-ans,    !  nharutatu 

of  Cuth. 

Cyprus,  sl'-prus. 

Cyrene,  si-re'-nee. 

Cyrenius,  sl-re'-nl-us,  who  governs. 

Cyrus,  si'-rus,  the  sun. 

Dabareh,  dab'-a-ray,      1    sneeD_waUi. 
Daberath,  dab'-e-rath, > 
Dabbasheth,  dab'-ba-sheth,  hump  of 

a  camel. 
Dag  on,  da'-gon,  little  fish. 
Dalaiah,  da-lal'-yah,  whom  Jehovak 

hath  freed. 
Daliittuintliik,  dal-ma-nu'-tha, 
Dai  mat  la,  dal-niay'-shya. 
Dalphon,  dal'-fon,  swift. 
Damaris,  dam'-a-ris,  a  little  woman. 
Damascenes,  dam-a-seens',  people  of 

Damascus. 
Damascus,  da-mas'-kus,  activity. 
Dan,  dan,  judge. 

Danjaan,  dan-ja'-an,  woodland  Dan. 
Daniel,  dan'-yel,  God's  J'idge. 
Dannah,  dan'-nah,  low  place. 
Dara,    da'-rah    (probably  contractes 

from  the  next  word). 
Durda,  dar'-dah,  pearl  of  wisdom. 
Darius,  da-ri'-us,  compeller  (?). 
Darken,  dar'-kon,  soatterer. 
Dathan,    da'  -  than,    belonging    to    * 

fountain. 
David,  da'-vld,  beloved. 
Debir,  de'-ber,  inner  sanctuary, 
Deborah,  deb'-o-rah,  bee. 
Decapolis,  de-kap'-o-lis,  ten  cities. 
Dedajs,  de'-dan,  lowland. 
Dedanlin,  ded'-a-nim,  inhabitants  at 

Dedau. 
Dehavites,  de-ha'-vltes,  villagers. 
Dakar,  de'-kar,  pierolng  through. 
Delaiah,  de-lal'-yah,  whom  JehovaJs 

has  freed. 
Delilah,    de-ll'-lah,    feeble,    pinlrtg 

with  desire,  weak,  delicate. 
Demas,  de'-mas,  of  the  people  (or  ooa  • 

traoted  from  the  next  word). 
Demetrius,  de-me'-trl-us,    belonglion 

to  Ceres. 
Derbe,  der'-bee,  Juniper  (T). 
Deuel,  de-u'-el,  invocation  of  God, 
Deuteronomy,    dew-ter-ou'-o-my,    s 

recapitulation  of  the  law. 
Diana,  di-an'-na,  llght-glvlng,  perfect 
Dlblaim,  dib-lay'-im,  (two 

Diblathalm,  dib-la-thay'-lm,  /  oakas. 
Diblath,  dib'-lath  (supposed  to  be  th.| 

same  as  Blblah,  q.  v.). 
Dibon,  di'-bon,  pining. 
Dibon-gad,  dl  -bou-gad,  p.  of  Gad. 
Dibrl,  dib'-ry,  eloquent. 
Dldymus,  did'  y-mus,  twin. 
Diklah,  dlk'-lah,  a  palm  tree. 
Dlleau,  dll'-e-an,  cucumber  tteia. 
Dimnah,  dlm'-nah,  duughlll. 
Dimon,dl'-mon  Uu.  aww>. 

Dimouait,  dl-mo  -nab, J 
Dinah,  di'-nah,  Judged   (i.  ♦..  *«l»U 

ted).  vlndicaUid. 


DUN 


ELF 


EP1 


irtnnltnt,  dl'-B*-lt«fc.  people  Of    DlTliill. 

mnh:>b»lu  dln-ha'-bah.  a  lurking- 
place  01  robbers. 

Dtvnystas,  dl-o-ny'-sl-us,  belonging 
U»  jTHonysius,  or  Bacchus. 

Ototreph**,  di-ot'-re-fees,  nourished 
by  Japlter. 

OUlxan,  dl'-shan,  antelope. 

tMcakab,  diz'-a-hab,  a  place  abound- 
ing In  gold. 

Ooslal,  do'-dai,  loving. 

Dodamim,  dod-a'-nlm,  leaders. 

DcKlavah,  dod-a'-vah,  love  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

Dodo,  do'-do,  belonging  to  love. 

Doeg,  do7 -eg,  fearfnl. 

Dopbkab,  dof-kah,  knocking 

Dor,  dor,  dwelling. 

Dorcas,  dor'-kas,  gazelle. 

Dothan,  do'-than,  two  wells  or  cis- 
terns. 

Drmsillat,  droo-sll'-la,  dew-watered. 

Damah,  dew-man,  silence. 

Dmrah,  dew'-rali,  circle. 


(1)    void    of   leaves,    (2) 


Ebal,    e'-bal 

stony. 
Ebed,  e'-bed.  servant. 
Bbedmelech,  e'-bed-me'-lek,  servant 

of  the  king. 
Rbeucxer,  eb-en-e  -zer,  stone  of  help. 
Boer,    e'-ber,   the   region    beyond,   a 

passer  over. 
i£blasanli,  e-bl'-a-saf,  father  of  gath- 
ering. 
tSbronab,  e-bro'-nah,  passage  (of  the 

sea). 
Eccleslastes,  ek  -  klee  -  zy  -  as'  -  teez, 

preacher. 
Ed,  ed,  witness. 
Kdivr,  e'-dar,  flock. 
Eden,  e'-den,  pleasantness. 
Eder,  e'-der,  same  as  Edar. 
Bdom,  e'-dom,  red. 
Edomltcs,    e'-dom-ltes,     inhabitants 

of  Idumea  (or  Edom). 
Edr«t,  ed'-re-i,  strong. 
Eglah,  egMah,  heifer. 
Eglnim,  eg-layMm,  two  pools. 
Eglon,  eg'-lon,  pertaining  to  a  calf. 
Egypt,  e'-Jipt. 
Etal,  e'-hi,  my  brother. 
Ehud,  e'-lmd.  Joining  together. 
Elter,  e'-ker,  rooting  up. 
Kknin,  ek'-ron,  eradication. 
Eladnh,  el'-a-dah,  whom  God  puts  on. 
Elah,  e'-lah,  terebinth. 
Elnm,  r'-lam,  age. 
Elamltes,  e'-lam-ltes,  inhabitants  of 

Elam  (or  Persia). 
Elaaab,  el'-a-sah,  whom  God  made. 
Elath,  e'-lath,  trees,  a  grove  (perhaps 

of  palm  trees). 
El-betli«l,    el-beth'-el,    the    God    of 

Bethel. 
Eldaab.,  el'-da-ah,  whom  God  called. 
Elrfad,  el'-dad,  whom  God  loves. 
Klead,  el'-e-ad,  whom  God  praises. 
Elealch,  el-e-a'-lay,  whither  God  as- 
cends. 
Mm — Is,  el-e-a'-«ah,  whom  God  made 

or  created. 
BIcaxar,  el-e-a'-zar,  whom  God  aids. 
Sl-elobe-iaraeL,     el-e-lo  '-he-ls'-ra-el, 

God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
Ctepb,  e'-lef,  ox. 

Bsnnns,    el-ha'-uau,      whom     God 
gave. 


Ell,  e'-ll,  going  np,  height,  summit. 
Elinb,  el-i'-ab,  whose  father  is  God. 
Eltada,     \  el  -  1'  -  a  -  dah,  whom  God 
Kiiiidah,  /     cares  for. 
Ellah,  el-l'-ah,  my  God  Is  Jehovah. 
Ellabba,  el-t'-a-bah,  whom  God  hides. 
Eliaktm,  el-l'-a-klm,  whom  God  has 

set. 
Elinm,  e-ll'-am,  God's  people. 
Eliasaph,  e  -  11'  -  a  -  Baf,    whom    God 

added. 
Ellathah,  e-li'-a-thah,  to  whom  God 

comes. 
Elidad,  e-li'-dad,  whom  God  loves. 
Ellel,  e'-li-el,  to  whom  God  strength 

sc.  gives. 
Ellenal,  e-li-e'-nal,  unto  Jehovah  my 

eyes  (are  turned). 
Ellezer,  e-li-e'-zer,   to  whom   God   Is 

help. 
Elihorepb,  el-l-ho'-ref,  to  whom  God 

is  the  reward. 
Elibu,  e-li'-hu,  whose  God  is  He. 
Elijah,    el-l'-jah,    my    God    is    Jeho- 
vah. 
Eltka,  el-l'-kah,  God  of  the  congrega- 
tion (?). 
Elim,  e'-lim,  trees. 
Ellmelecb,  e-llm'-e-lek,  to  whom  God 

Is  king. 
Elloenal,  e-ll-o-e'-ni,  unto  Jehovah 

my  eyes  (are  turned). 
Ellphal,  el'-l-fal,  whom  God  Judges. 
Ellphalet,  e-liph'-a-let,  to  whom  God 

Is  salvation. 
Elipbaz,  el-l'-faz,  to    whom    God    is 

strength. 
Ellpheleb,  e-liph'-e-leh,   whom  God 
distinguishes    (i    e.,    makes   distin- 
guished). 
Elisabeth,  e-lls'-a-beth,   the  oath   of 

God. 
Eliaha,  e-li'-sha,  to  whom  God  is  sal- 
vation. 


Elishah,  e-li'-shah. 


Ellsbama,    e-lisba'-ma,    whom    God 

hears. 
Ellshaphnt,  e-lisb'-a-fat,  whom  God 

Judges. 
Ellsheba.,  e-llsh'-e-ba,  to  whom   God 

is  the  oath. 
Ellsbua,  e-lish'-u-ah,  to  whom  God  is 

salvation. 
EUiid,  e-li'-hnd,  God  of  Judah. 
Ellznphnn,  e-llz'-a-fan,    whom    God 

protects. 
EH7.ur,  e-ll'-zur,  to  whom  God   is  a 

rock. 
Elltamah,  el-ka'-nah,  whom  God  pos- 
sessed. 
El&oshite,  el'-ko-shlte,  inhabitant  of 

Elkosh. 
Ellnaur,  el'-la-sar,    oak    or   heap   of 

Assyria. 
Elmedara,     el-mo'-dam      (same     as 

Ai.modad,  q.  v.). 
Eluanm,   el'-tia-am,   whose   pleasure 

or  joy  God  Is. 
Elnatban,    el-na'-than,    whom    God 

gave. 
Elon,  eMon,  oak. 
Elonttcs,  e/-lon-ltes,  descendants  of 

Elon. 
Elon-beth-banan,  e'  -  Ion  -  beth  -  ha- 

nan,  oak  of  the  house  of  grace. 
Elotb,  e'-loth  (same  as  Elath,  q.  v.). 
Elpanl,  el'-pa-al,  to  whom  God  Is  the 

reward. 


Elpalet,  el'-pa-let,  to  whom  God  b 

salvation. 
Elparan,  el'-pa-ran,  oak  of  Patau. 
EKfkeh,  el'-te-keh,  to  which  God  is 

fear  (or  object  of  fear). 
Eltekon,  el'-te-kon,  to  which  God  is 

the  foundation. 
Eltolad,  el'-to-iod,  whose  race  or  poa- 

terity  is  from  God. 
Eluzal,  e-lu'-zal,  God   Is   my    praise* 
(i.  e.,  my  praises  are  directed  to  God). 
Elyinas,    el'-y-mas,    a    corrupter,    <>t 

sorcerer. 
Elznbad,  el'-za-bad,  whom  God  gave. 
Elzaphnn,  el'-za-fan,  whom  God  pro- 
tects. 
Einlms,  e'-mims,  terrible  men. 
Emmanuel,  em-man'-u-el,  God   witb 

us. 
Eramaus,  em-ma'-us,  hot  springs. 
Emmor,  em'-mor    (same  as  Ha  MO* 

q.  v.). 
Euam,  e'-nain,  two  fountain*. 
Euan,  e'-nan,  having  eyes. 
Eudor,   en'-dor,   fountain  of   habita- 
tion. 
Eneglalm,    en-eg-la'-lm,    /.    of    two 

calves,  or  two  pools. 
Engannlm,  en-gan'-nlm,   /.   of    gar 

dens. 
Engedi,  en'-ge-di,/.  of  the  kid. 
Enhaddab,  en-had'-dah,  /.  Of  sharp- 
ness, i.  e.,  swift. 
Euhnkkore,  en-hak-ko'-re,  /.  of  th« 

crier. 
Enhazor,  en-ha'-zor,/.  of  the  village. 
En-inlshpat,  en-mish'-pat,/.  of  Judg- 
ment. 
Enoch,  e'-nok,  Initiated,  or  initiating. 
Euon,  e'-non.    (See  JEnon.) 
Enos,  e'-nos,  man. 
Enrlmmon,    en-rim'-mon,    fountain. 

of  the  pomegranate. 
Ku-rogel,  en-ro'-gel,  /.  of  the  spy,  oi 

fuller's/. 
Emhemeah,  en-she'-mesh,  /.  of  th« 

sun. 
Entappuah,  en-tap'-pu-ah,  /.   of  th« 

apple  tree. 
Epapbras,    ep'  -  a  -  Has      (contracted 

from  the  next  word). 
Epaphroditua,     e  -  paf  -  ro  -  dl'  -  tus, 

agreeable,  handsome. 
Kpenetus,  e-pen'-e-t.us,  laudable. 
Ephah,  e'-fah,  darkness. 
Ephat,  e'-fai,  wearied  out,   languish- 
ing. 
Epher,  e'-fer,  calf,  young  animal. 
Ephes-doinmlm,  e'  -  fes  -  dam'  -  re'  ju 

cessation  of  blood. 
Ephesua,  ef'-e-sus. 
Epbcsiana,  e-le'-zhl-ans,  InhabltNuti 

of  Ephesus. 
Epblul,  ef-lal,  Judgment. 
Epbod,  e'-fod,  to'glrd  on,  pnl.  on. 
Epbphntha,  ef'-fa-thah,  be  opened 
Ephruim,  e'-fra-lm,  double  land,  twis 

land, 
Epbralmltea,  e'-fra-lm- ltes.  luhahiV 

ants  of  Ephralm. 
Epbratab,  ef-ra-tah,  land,  re*lon  (T> 

or  fruitful  (?). 
Kpbratbites,    ef-rath-lfcea.     Inhabit) 

ants  of  Ephrath. 
Epbron,  e'-frou,  of  or  oelonglnc  to  a 

calf. 
Epicureans,  ep-l-ku-ie'-arin,   follow 
ers  of  Epicurus. 


EK 


GEK 


GUK 


Br,  err  t  watcher,  watehfial. 

Krau,  e'-ran, » 

Eranltes,    e'  -  ran  -  ites,    posterity    of 

Eran. 
Eragtus,  e-ras'-tus,  lovely,  amiable. 
Erech,  e'-rek,  length. 
Erl,  e'-ri,  guarding  (i.e.,  worshipping) 

Jehovah. 
Ei  ites,  e'-rltes,  inhabitants  of  Eri. 
Esar-haddon,  e'-sar-had'-don,  gilt  of 

Are. 
Eaan,  e'-saw,  hairy,  rough. 
Esek,  e'-sek,  strife. 
Esb-baal,  esh'-ba-al,  man  or  tire  of 

Baal. 
Esliban,  esh'-ban,  reason. 
E:«licol,  esh'-kol,  cluster. 
Eshcan,  esh'-e-au.  prop,  support. 
Eshek,  e'-shek,  oppression. 
Egntaol,  esh'-ta-ol,  petition,  request. 
Eshtemoa,  esh-tem-o'-ah,  I     obedi- 
Eshtemoth,  esh'-te-moth,  >       ence. 
Eshton,  esh'-tou,  uxorious,  womanly. 
Esll,  es'-li,  whom  Jehovah  reserved  (?). 
Esrom,  es'-rom    (same    as    Hezron, 

q.  v.). 
Esther,  es'-ter,  star,  fortune,  felicity. 
Etam,  e'-tam,  a   place    of   ravenous 

creatures. 
Etham,    e'-tham,    boundary    of    the 

sea  (?). 
Ethan,  e'-than,  a  wise  man,  firmness. 
Ethbaal,  eth-ba'-al,  living  with  Baal 

(i.  e.,  enjoying  the  favouraud  help  of 

Baal). 
Ether,  e'-ther,  plenty,  abundance. 
Ethiopia,    e  -  thl  -  o'  -  pia.   (region    of) 

burnt  faces. 
Etbuan,  eth'-nan,  a  gift. 
Ethni,    eth'-ul,    bountiful,    magnifi- 
cent. 
Kubulus,  eu-bu'-lus,  prudent,  wise, 

^ood  counsellor. 
Eunice,  eu-ni'-see.  good  victory. 
Euodlns,  eu-o'-di-as,  sweet  favour. 
Euphrates,  eu-fra'-tes,  sweet  water. 
Euroclydon,  eu-rok'-ly-don. 
Eutychus,  eu'-ty-kus,  fortunate. 
Eve,  eve,  life. 

Evi,  e'-vi,  desire,  habitation. 
Evil-merodach,  e'-vil  -mer'-o-dak, 

the  fool  or  worshipper  of  Merodach. 
Exodus,  ex'-o-dus,  going  out,  depart- 
ure. 
Ezar,  e'-zar,  treasure. 
E/.bat,  ez'-bai,  hairy. 
Exbon,  ez'-bon,  a  worker. 
:;zeklas,  ez-e-ki'-as.  (See  Hezkkiah.) 
ICzeklel,  e-ze'-kl-el,  wiwm    God    will 

strengthen. 
Ezel,  e'-zel,  departure. 
Ezem,  e'-zem,  true  strength. 
Ezer,  e'-zer,  help. 
Ezion-geber,  e'-  zl  -on  -ire'  -  tier,  the 

back-bone  of  a  giant. 
Eznlte,  ez'-nite. 
Ezra,  ez'-rali,  help. 
Ezrahite,  ez'-ra-hite,  a  descendant  of 

Ezra,  or  Zerah. 
Ezrl,  ez'-ri,  ready  to  belp,  the  help  of 

Jehovah. 
Enron,  ez'-rou.    (See  Hezkon.) 

Felix,  fe'-Ux,  happy, 
r'estua,  fes'-tus,  joyful. 
Fortnnatus,  for-tu-na   tns,  prosper- 
ous. 

Saal,  ga'-al,  loathing. 


Gaash,  ga  -ash,  shaking,  earthquake. 

Gaba,  ga'-bah,  h411. 

Gabbal,  gab'-bai,  an  exactor  of  trib- 
ute. 

Gabbatha,  gab'-ba-tha,  platform. 

Gabriel,  ga'-bri-el,  man  of  God. 

Gad,  gad,  a  troop,  good  fortune. 

Gadara,  gad'-a-rah. 

Gadarenes,  gad-a'-reens,  Inhabitants 
of  Gadara. 

Gaddi,  gad'-di,  fortunate. 

Gaddiel,  gad'-di-el,  fortune  of  God  (t. 
e.,  sent  from  God). 

(■ndltes,  gad'-ites,  descendants  of  Gad. 

Gabam,  ga'-ham,  sunburut. 

(in bar,  ga'-har,  hiding-place. 

Gains,  ga'-yus,  earthly. 

Galal,  ga'-lal,  weighty,  worthy. 

Galatians,  ga-la'-shyaus,  inhabitants 
of  Galatia. 

Galeed,  gal-e'-ed,  witness-heap. 

(in li1  lee.  gal'-l-lee,  circuit. 

Gallim,  gal'-lim,  fountains. 

Galllo,    gal'-li-o,    one    who    lives    on 
milk. 

Gamaliel,  ga-ma'-ll-el,  benefit  of  God. 

Gammadlms,     gam'-ina-dlms,     war- 
riors (?). 

Gantul,  ga'-mul,  weaned. 

Gareb,  ga'-reb,  scabby. 

Garmite,  gar'-mite,  bony. 

Gashmu,  gash'-mu  (same  as  GESHEM, 
q-  v.). 

Gatam,  ga'-tam,  their  touch,  one  puny 
or  thin. 

Gatb,  gath,  wine-press. 

Gath-riininon,  gath-rim'-mon,  w.  p. 
of  the  pomegranate. 

Gaza,  ga'-zah,  strong,  fortified. 

Gazer,    ga'-zer,    place  cut  off,    preci- 
pice. 

Gazez,  ga'-zez,  shearer. 

<ia  /  ites,  gaz'-ites,  inhabitants  of  Gazp.. 

Gazzam,  gaz'-zam,  eating  up. 

Geba,  ge'-bah,  hill. 

Gebal,  ge'-bal,  mountain. 

Geber,  ge'-ber,  man. 

Gebltn,  ge'-bim,  (1)  cisterns,  or  locuetft 
(2)  trenches. 

Gedaliah,   ged-a-li'-ah,   whom  Jeh" 
vah  has  made  great. 

Geder,  ged'-el,   i     waU 

Gedor,  ge'-dor,  t 

Gederah,  ged-e'-rah,  enclosure,  sheep- 
fold. 

Gederlte,  ged'-e-rite,  native  of  Geder. 

Gederotb,  ged'-e-roth,  folds. 

Gehazl,  ge-ha'-zl,  valley  of  vision. 

Gelilotb,  gel'-l-loth,  regions,  borders. 

Geiualli,     ge-mal'-li,     possessor     or 
driver  of  camels. 

Gemarlah,  gem-a-rl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  completed. 

Genesis,  jen'-e-sis,  generation,  or  be- 
ginning. 

Geunesaret,  ge-nes'-a-relh. 

Genubath,  gen-u'-batli,  theft. 

Gentiles,  jeu'-tiles,  the  nations  of  the 
west. 

Gem,     I    Ke'.,(,   a  grain. 

Gerab,  > 

Gerar,    ge'-rar,    sojourning,    lodging- 
place. 
|  Gergettenen,  ger-ge-seeus'.  Inhabitants 

of  Gerasa, 
j  Gerlzliu,  ger'-i-zlm. 
j  Gershom,  ger'-shoin,  (    expul8ton 
'  Gershon,  ger'-shon.     ' 


Gesham,  ge'-sbam,  flltny. 
Geshem,  ge'-shem,  is  rained  upon. 
Gesbur,  ge'-snur,  bridge. 
Gesburl,  ge'-shu-ri,  I      lnnaoW 

Geshurites,  ge-shu'-rltes,  I 

ants  of  Geshur. 
Get  Iter,  ge'-ther,  dregs. 
Getbsemnne,    geth  -  sem'  -  a  -  ne,   Oil 

press. 
Geuel,  gew'-el,  majesty  of  God. 
Gezer,  ge'-zer,  place  cut  off,  pre  slpioft 
Gezrites,  gez'-rites,  dwelling  In  a  dee- 

ert  land. 
Glah,  gi'-ah,  breaking  forth  (ac.)  of  a 

fountain. 
Glbbar,  gib'-bar,  a  hero,  a  soldier. 
Gibbethon,gib'-be-thon,  a  lofty  place. 

an  acclivity. 
Glbea,       i 
Glbeah,  |  gib'-e-ah, 


:i 


hill. 


Glbeath,  gib'-e-ath, 

Gibeon,  gib'-e-on,  pertaining  to  a  hlli 

(t.  e.,  built  on  a  hill). 
Gibeonites,  gib'-e-on-ites,  Inhabitant* 

of  Gibeon. 
Giblites,  gib'-lites,  inhabitants  of  Ge 

bal. 
Giddalti,  gid-dal'-ti.  I  have  trained  up. 
Giddel,  gid'-del,  too  great,  giant. 
Gideon,  gid'-e-on,  cutter  down  (i.  e., 

brave  soldier). 
Gideoni,  gid-e-o'-ni,  J  cutti      down 
Gidom,  gi'-dom,  » 

Gibon,  gi'-hon,  breaking  forth  (of  a 

river). 
Gilalai,  gi-la-lai',  dungy. 
Gllboa,  gil-bo'-ah,  bubbling  fountain, 
Gilead,  gil'-e-ad,  (1)  hardv  stony  re- 
gion, (2)  hill  of  witness. 
Gileadite,  gil'-e-ad-ite,  inhabitant  of 

Gilead. 
Gilgal,  gll'-gal,  a  circle,  or  a  miling 

away. 
Gllob,  gi'-lo,  emigration,  exile. 
Gimzo,  giin'-zo,  a    place   abounding 

with  sycamores. 
Ginatb,  gi'-nath,  protection,  garden. 
Ginnetbo,  gin'-ne-tho,        lgaruener 
Ginnethon,  gin'-ne-thon,  / 
Girgashite,  gir'-gash-ite,  dwelling  in 

a  clayey  soil. 
Gispa,  gis'-pah,  soothing,  flattery. 
GUta  b-hepher,      git'  -  tab  -  He'  -  fex 

wine-press  of  the  well. 
Glttaim,  git'-ta-im,  two  wine-presses 
Gt lilies,    git'  -  tites,    inhabitants    o. 

Gath. 
Glttith,  git'-tith,  a  stringed    Instru 

meut. 
Glzonlte,  gi'-zo-nite. 
Goath,  go'-ath,  lowing. 
Gob,  gob,  pit,  cistern. 
<J»g>  g°g,  extension. 
Golan,  go'-lan,  exile. 
Golgotha,  goi'-go-thah,  a  sfcnli. 
Goliatb,  go-li'-atb,  exile,  an  exile. 
Gomer,  go'-mer,  complete. 
Gomorrah,  go  -  mot'  -  rah,    cuitr: 

habitation. 
Gosben,  go'-shen,  frontier  (?). 
Gozan,  go'-zan,  stone  quarry. 
Greece,  grees. 
Grecia,  greesh'-ya. 
Gudgodah,  gud'-go-dah   tctvider  (T) 
Gunl,  gu'-ni,  painted  with  colour*. 
Gunites     gu'  -  nites,   descendant*   i 

Gunl. 
Gar,  gur,  whelp,  lion's  cub. 
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uurbcal,    gur-ba  -al,    sojourning    of 
Baal. 

Haahasbtart,    ha-a-hash'-ta-ri,     tbe 

muleteer. 
Habalah,  ba-bal'-ab,  whom  Jehovah 

hides. 
Habakkuk,  hab'-bak-kuk,  embrace. 
Uab-azlniab,  hab-a-zi-ni'-ah,    lamp 

cf  Jehovah. 
Habor,  ha'-bor,  joining  together. 
Hachallab,  hak-a-li'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah disturbs,  dark. 
Hachilab,  hak'-l-lah,  dark,  dusky. 
Hacbraoni,  hak'-rno-ni,  wise. 
Hachmonlle,    hak'-mo-nite,    a     de- 
scendant of  Hachmoni. 
Hadad,  ba'-dad,  sharpness. 
Hadadezer,  ha-dad-e'-zer,  whose  help 

is  hadad. 
Hadad-riiiunon,     ha'-dad-Riin-mon, 
named  from  Hadad  and   Rimmon. 
q.  v. 
Hadar,  ha  -dar,  enclosure. 
Hadasbab,  had-a'-shah,  new. 
Hadaggab,  ha-das'-sah,  myrtle. 
Hadattab,  had-at'-tah,  new. 
Hadtd,  ha'-did,  sharp. 
Hadlai,  had'-lai,  rest,  rest  of  God. 
Hadoram,  ha-do'-ram,  noble  honour. 
Hadracb,  ha'-drak,  dwelling. 
Hagab,  ba'-gab,  I  locust. 

Hagaba,  ha-ga'-bah,  J 
Hagar,  ha'-gar,  flight. 
Hagar  i  teg,  ha'-gar-ites. 
Haggat    hag'-ga-i,|fest.ve 
Haggi,  hag'-gi,        / 
Haggeri,  hag'-ge-rt. 
Haggiab,   hag-gi'-ah    festival  of  Je- 
hovah. 
Maggitrs,  hag'-gites,  the  posterity  of 

Haggi. 
Haggitb,  hag'-gitb,  festive,  a  dancer. 
Has,  ha'-i,  a  heap  of  mints. 
Hakkatan,  hak'-ka-tan,  the  small. 
Hakkoz,  hak'-koz,  the  thorn. 
(lakupba,  lia-ku'-fa,  bent. 
Hala,  ha'-lah. 
Halak,  ha'-lak,  smooth. 
Halbul,  hal'-hul,  trembling. 
Kuli,  ha'-li,  ornament,  necklace. 
Hallelujab,  hal-le-loo'-yah,  praise  ye 

Jehovah. 
Hallohesb,    hal  -  lo'  -  liesh,    the    en- 
chanter. 
Ham,  ham  (1)  warm,  black,  (2)  noisj 

multitude. 
Hainan,  ha'-man,  alone,  solitary. 
Hamatb,  ha'-math,  defence,  citadel. 
Hamathite,  ha'-math-ite,  a   dweller 

at  Hamath. 
Hamatb-zobab,  ha'-math-Zo'-bah. 
Hammatb,       ham'  -  math,       warm 

springs. 
Hammedatba,      ham'-  med  -  a'  -  tha, 

twin  (?). 
Hammelecb,  ham-me'-lek,  the  king. 
Hammoleketh,  ham  -  mo  -  le'  -  keth, 

the  queen. 
Hammou,     ham'  -  mon,    warm,     or 

sunny. 
Hammotbdor,  ham'  -  moth  -  dor, 

warm-springs  dwelling. 
Hamonab,  ham-o'-nah,  multitude. 
Hamon-gog,  ha'-mon-Gog,  tn.  of  Gog. 
Humor,  ha'-roor,  ass. 
Ilimiul,  ha'-mu-el,  heat  (wrath)  of 
God. 
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Hamul,    ha'-mul,    who    has    experi- 
enced mercy. 
Hamulltes,   ha'  -  mul  -  ites,   the   pos- 
terity of  Hamul. 
Hamutal,  ha-mu'-tal,  refreshing,  like 

dew. 
Hanameel,  ha-nam'-e-el. 
Hanan,  ha'-nan,  merciful. 
Hananeel,  han'-a-ne-el,  whom   God 

graciously  gave. 
Hamuli,  ha-na'-ni,  favourable,   gra- 
cious. 
Hananiah,  han-a-nl'-ah,    whom  Je- 
hovah graciously  gave. 
Hanes,  ha'-nees. 
Haniel,  han'-i-el,  grace  of  God. 
Hannah,  han'-nah,  gracious. 
Hannathon,  hau'-na-thon,  gracious, 
liannii),  han'-nl-el,    the   favour   of 

God. 
Hanocb,  ha'-nok,  Initiated. 
Hanocbiteg,    ha'-nok-ites,    descend- 
ants of  Hanoch. 
Hanun,    ha'-nun,     gracious,    whom 

(God)  pities. 
Haphraim,  haf-ra'-im,  two  pits. 
Hara,  ha'-ra,  mountainous. 
Haradah,  har'-ra-dah,  fear. 
Haran.  ha'-ran,  (1)   mountaineer,  (2) 

parched,  dry. 
Hararite,  ha'-ra-rite,  a  mountaineer. 
Harbonab,     har-bo'-nah,     an      ass- 
driver. 
Harepb,  ha'-ref,  plucking. 
Iinrt-tb,  ha'-reth,  thicket. 
Harbalab,    har-hai'-yah,    who    was 

dried  up. 
Harbag,  har'-has,  very  poor. 
Harhnr,  har'-hur,  Inflammation. 
Hurl  in,  ha'-rim,  flat-nosed. 
Haripb,  ha'-rif,  autumnal  showers. 
Harnepher,  har-ne'-fer,  to  snore, 

inhale,  to  pant. 
Harod,  ha'-rod,  fear,  terror. 
Harodlte,  ha'-ro-dite,  inhabitant 

Harod. 
Haroeh,  ha-ro'-eh,  the  seer. 
Harorite,    ha'-ro-rite.      (See    Hako- 

dite.) 
Harosbetb,  har'-o-sheth,  carving  or 

working. 
Harsba,   liar'-slia,  enchanter,    magi- 
cian. 
Harum,  ha'-rum,  made  high. 
Harttniapb,  ha-ru'-maf,  flat-nosed. 
Harupliite,  ha-ru'-flte. 
Harui,  ha'-ruz,  eager,  diligent. 
Hasadtab,  has-a-di'-nh,  whom  Jeho- 
vah loves. 
Hasctiiiali,  lias  -  e-  uu'-ah,  the  brist- 
ling. 
Hagbabiab,  liash-a-bi'-ah,         ) 
Hnsbabnab,  hash-ab'-nah,        > 
Hashalmlah,  liash-ab-ni'-ah,  ' 

whom  Jehovah  esteems. 
Hash badana,  hash  -  bad  -  a'  -  na, 

thought  iu  judging,  wise  judge. 
Hagbem,  ha'-shem,  fat. 
Hasbmonah,  hash-mo'-nah,  fatness, 
fat  soil. 

Hagliub,  ha'-shlll),  >  . 

tlasbubab,  Ua-shu'-bah,  / 

standing,  considerate. 
Hagbum,  ha'-shum,  rich,  wealthy. 
Hashupba,  ha-shu'-ia,  made  naked. 
Hnsrah,  has'- rah,  very  poor. 
Haggenaab,     has  -  se  -  na' •  ah,      the 

thorny. 


to 


of 


Hatacb,  ha'-tak,  verity. 
Hatbath,  ha'-thath,  terr-or. 
Hatipha,  ha'-ti-fah,  seized,  capttve. 
Hatlta,  hat'-i-tah,  digging,  exploring 
Hattil,  hat'-til,  wavering. 
Hattush,  hat'-tush,  assembled. 
Havllali,  ha'-vi-lah,  puny  terror. 
Havot b-jair,  ha'-voth-Ja'-ir,  village* 

of  Jair. 
Hainan,  haw'-ran,  cave-land. 
Hazael,  haz'-a-el,  whom  God  watches 

over. 
Hazaiah,  haz-ai'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 

watches  over. 
Hazar-addar,     ha'-zar-Ad'-dar,     vil- 
lage of  Addar. 
Hazar-enan,  ha'-  zar  -  E  -  nan,  v.  of 

fountains. 
Hazar-gaddab,    ha'-zar-Gad'-dah,    « 

of  good  fortune. 
Hazar-batticon,   ha'-zar-Hat-ti-kon, 

middle  v. 
H  azar-inavetb,     ha'  -  zar  -  Ma'  -  veth, 

court  of  death. 
Hazar-gbual,  ha'-zar-Shu'-al,  village 

of  jackals. 
Hazar-guslm,  ha'-zar-Su'-sim,    v.  of 

(station  for)  horses. 
Hazelel-po-ni,    ha'-zel-el-po-ni,    the 

shadow  looking  on  me. 
Hazerim,  ha-ze'-rim,     1    village8> 
Hazerotb,  haz-e'-roth, ' 
Hazer-sbuslm,  ha'-zer-shu'-sim,  the 

village  of  horses. 
Hazezon-tamar,  ha'-ze-zon-Ta'-mar 

pruning  of  the  palm. 
Haziel,  ha'-zi-el,  the  vision  of  God 

seen  by  God. 
Hazo,  ha'-zo,  vision. 
Hazor,  ha'-zor,  enclosure,  castle. 
Heber,  he'-ber,  (1)  a  passer  over,  (3 

fellowship,  society. 
Hebrews,  he'-brews,  descendants  of 

Eber. 
Hebron,  he'-bron,  conjunction,  join- 
ing, alliance. 
Hebronites,  he'-bron-ltes,  the  people 

of  Hebron. 
Hegai,  heg-a'-l,  venerable  (?). 
Helah,  he'-lah,  rust. 
Helam,  he'-lam,  stronghold. 
H  el  ban,  hel'-bah,  fatness  (i.  e..  a  fer- 
tile region). 
He!  bon,  hel'-bon,  fat  (i.  e.,  fertile). 
Heldai,  hel'-dai,  worldly,  terrestrial 

vital. 
Heleb,  he'-leb (same as Hblbah,  q.  v. i 
Helcd,  he'-led,  life,  the  world. 
Heleb,  he'-lek,  portion. 
Hete kites,  he'-lek-ites,  descendants  u 

Helek. 
Helem,  he'-lem,  stroke. 
Helepb,  he'-lef,  exchange. 
Helez,  he'-lez,  loin,  liberation. 
Heli,  lie'-li,  summit. 
Helkai,  hel'-kai,  Jehovah  his  portion 
Helkadi,  hel'-kath,  a  portion. 
Helkatb-bazzurim,    hel'-kath-  bias 

zii  i  lm,  thep.  (field)  of  swords. 
Helon,  he'-lon,  strong. 
Hemau,  he'-man,  faithful, 
Hematb,  he'-math,  fortress. 
Hemdan,  hem'-dan,  pleasant. 
Hen,  hen,  favour. 
Hena,  he'-nah,  low  ground. 
Henadad,  hen'-a-dad    favour  of   tin 

dad. 
Hrnoih,  he'-uok.     (See  ENOCH. 
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Neither,  he'-fler,  pit,  well. 

r»es>iierites,  bV-fer-ltes,  descendant* 
of  Hepher. 

HFgjhKtbaJa,  hef-li-bah,  la   whom   is 
my  delight. 

It  eras,  he'-res,  the  ian. 

Ilcresh,  he/-resh,  artificer. 

Henna.*,  her'-mas.  Mercury. 

HermogeHM,     her-moj'-e-neez,     de- 
scendants of  Mercury. 

Hcrtuoii,  her'-mon,  lofty. 

II  urut  unites,  her'-raon-ites,  the  sum- 
mits of  Hermon. 

Herofl,  her'-rod,  glory  of  the  skin. 

Ilcrodtaiaa,     ue-ro'-dl-ans,    partisans 
of  Heroa. 

flerodlas,  he-ro-'dl-as,  mount  of  pride. 

Herodion,  he-ro'-dl-ou. 

HesZibon,  hesh'-bon,  devtoe. 

Heshnoa,    hesh'-mon,    fatness,    fal 
soil. 

Heth,  heth,  fear,  terror. 

Uethlon,  heth'-lon,  a  hiding-place,  a 
place  wrapped  up. 

Hexekl,  hez'-e-kl,  strong. 

Elezehtah,  hez-e-kl'-ah,  the  might  of 
Jehovah  (t  «.,  given  by  Jehovah). 

llezlr,  he'-«ir,  swine. 

HniAit,  hez'-l-on,  vision. 

llexral,  hez'-ral,     1        enclosed,    sur- 

Hezron,  hez'-ron,  > 
rounded  by  a  wall. 

Hezronites,  hear'-ron-ltes.descendants 
of  Hezron. 

Eltddai,  hid'-dal,  for  the  rejoicing  of 
Jehovah. 

Hiddekel,  hld'-de-kel,  active,   vehe- 
ment, rapid. 
Ilel,  hl'-el,  God  Uveth. 

HierapolU,  hi-er-rap'-o-lls,  a  sacred 
or  holy  city. 

inii'B,  hl'-len,  place  of  eaves. 

Hilkiah,  hil-ki'-ah,  portion  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

[Iillel,  bll'-lel.  singing,  praising. 

Hlnncin,  hln'-nom. 

Uirah,  hl'-rah,  nobility,  a  noble  race. 

Hiram,  hi '-ram,  noble. 

Hlzklah,  fciz-ki'-ah,      »    might  of  Je- 

Hlzkljah,  hiz-kl'-Jah,  > 
hovah. 

HlttUes,    hit'-tites,    descendants    of 
Heth. 

Hivltcn,  hl'-vltes,  belonging  to  a  vil- 
lage. 

Ilobab,  ho'-bab,  beloved. 

ilobah,  ho'-bah,  a  hiding-place. 

Mod,  hod,  splendour. 

Hodatah,  ho-dai'-yah,       1    praise  ye 

llodartaa,  ho-da-vl'-ah,  > 
Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  His  glory. 

fiodeeh,  ho'-desh,  new  moon. 

Hodevuh,   ho-de'-va   (same   as    Ho- 

DAVIAH,  q.  V.). 

Hodlah,  ho-dl'-ah,     )  raaJesty  of  Qod. 
Hodijah,  bo-dl'-Jah,  I 
ilo^lah,  hog'-lah,  partridge. 
Iloham,  ho'-ham,  whom  Jehovah  Im- 
pels. 
Union,  ho'-lon,  sandy. 
liouiam,  ho'-mam,  destruction. 
Iloptml,  V  >f-nl,  pugilist,  fighter. 
Ilnphrah,    hof-rfth    (see    P3ABAOH- 

•  lor,  hor,  mountain. 

<i«r*m,  bo-ram,  height,  mountain- 

OVaV 
Warah,  bo'-reb.  dry,  desert. 


welfare,    salva- 


Horeua,  no'-rem,  devoted,  sacred. 
Horliagldgad,  hor'-ha-gld  -gad,  con- 
spicuous mountain 
Horl,  ho'-rl,  cave-dweller. 

"°^,m"' no;-r,lm8•  }     descendants   of 
Horttes,  ho'-rltes,  ' 

Hori. 

Hormah,  hor'-mah,  a  devoting,  a 
place  laid  waste. 

Horonalm,hor-o-na'-lm,two  caverns. 

Horonite,  hor'-o-nlte,  native  of  Ho- 
rotmim. 

Hosnti,  ho'-sah.  fleeing  for  refuge,  or 
a  refuge. 

Hosea,  ho-ze'ah, 

Hoahca,  ho-she'-a, 
tlon. 

Hokliatnh,  ho-shal'-yah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah aids,  whom  Jehovah  has  set 
free. 

Hoahama,  hosh'-a-mah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah hears. 

Hotham,  ho'-tham,  1      ,         t  rf 

Hotlian,  ho'-than,    / 

Hfttlilr,  ho'-thur,  (whom  Jehovah) 
left  (?). 

link kok,  huk'-kok,  decreed. 

Hnl,  hull,  circle. 

Hnldah,  hul'-dah,  a  mole,  weasel. 

Humtah,  hum'-tah,  place  of  hoards. 

Iliipham,  hu'-fam,  inhabitant  of  the 
shore. 

Hnphamlteg,  hu'-fam-ltes,  descend- 
ants of  Hupham. 

Hnppah,  hup'-pah,  covering. 

Huppim,  hup'- pirn,  coverings. 

Hur,  hur,  cavern. 

Hnrai,  hu'-ral,  linen-worker. 

Hurain,  hu'-ram,  noble,  free-born  (T). 

Hurl,  hu'-rl,  linen-worker. 

Hushah,  hu'-shah,  haste. 

Hushal,  hu'-sha,  hasting. 

Husham,  hu'-sham,  haste. 

Hushathite,  hu'-shath-ite,  Inhabitant 
of  Hushah. 

Huihlm,  hu'-shim,  those  who  make 
haste. 

Hui,  huz,  eight,  sandy  soil. 

Hnzzab,  huz'-zab. 

Hymeneus,  hy-men-e'-u»,  nuptial,  or 
a  wedding  song. 

Ibhar,  ib'-har,  whom  He  (to.  God) 
chooses. 

Ibleam,  lb'-le-am,  devouring  the  peo- 
ple. 

Ib«eiah,ib-nel'-yah,l        t        j  h 

ibnljah,  lb-nl'-Jah,    /     W1"um 
vah  will  build  up,  i.  «.,  cause  to  pros- 
per. 

Ibri,  lb'-ri,  Hebrew. 

Ibzan,  ib'-zan,  tin. 

Icbabod,  ik'-a-bod,  Inglorious. 

Iconium,  l-ko'-nl-um. 

Idalah,  id'-a-lah,  that  which  God  has 
shown. 

Idhash,  id'-bash,  honied. 

Iddo,  ld'-do,  (1)  loving,  given  to  love; 
(2)  calamity. 

Idnmn-a,  Ul-u-me/-ah  (same  as  Edom, 
q.  v.). 

Igal.  l'-gal,  whom  God  will  avenge. 

Igenl,  l'-ge-al. 

IgdaliaU,  I  %  -da-  II  '-ah,  whom  Jehovah 
shall  make  great. 

lint,  I'-lm,  ruins. 

IJe-abarim,  IJ-e-ab'-a-rlm,  mlnoua 
heaps  of  Ahnrlra, 


I  Jon,  i  -Jon,  a  ruin. 

Iralali,  im'-lah,  whom  He    Go«i>wif 

All  up. 
Ikkesh,    lk'-kesh,    perverseneaa    « 

mouth. 
Illyrlcnm,  11-llrrM-kum. 
Immaand,  im-man'-n-el,  God  witfc 

us. 
Immer,  im'-mer,  talking,  loquactoaj 
Imna,      >     lm,.uah    whom  He  (Q^ 
Imnnh,   ) 

keeps  back, 
lmrah,  lm'-rah,  stubborn. 
Imri,  imrl,  eloquent. 
India,  ln'-dya,  land  of  the  Indus. 
Iphedetah,  lf-e-dl'-ah,  whom  Jehovas 

frees. 
Ir,  eer,  city. 

Ira,,  i'-rah,  town,  watchfnL 
Irad,  l'-rad,  wild  ass. 

;~:i';ram'  }  belonging  to  a  city. 

\rijah,  i-ri'-Jah,  whom  Jehovah  looks 

on. 
iron,  l'-ron,  timid,  pious,  piety. 
Irpeel,  eer'-pe-el,  which  God  heal*. 
Irsliamlsh,  eer-she'-mesh,  city  of  the 

sun. 
Ira,  l'-ru. 

Isaac,  l'-zak,  laughter,  sporting. 
IsalaJi,  i-zai'-yab,  the  salvation  of  Je- 
hovah. 
Iscah,  ls'-kah,  one  who  beholds,  looks 

out. 
Iscarlot,   ls-kar'-rl-ot,   man  of    Ker- 

lsth. 
lshbah,  ish'-bah    praising. 
Ishbak,  ish'-bak,  leaving  behind 
lshbi-benob,  lsh'-bl-be'-nob,  his 

is  at  Nob,  my  seat  Is  at  Nob. 
Ishbosheth,    ish-bo'-sheth,    taan    * 

shame. 
Ishl,  ish'-i,  salutary. 
iHblah,  ish-l'-ah,      lwhom     Jeh  vat 
Ishtjah,  ish-i'-Jah,  /     lends. 
Ishma,  ish'-ma,  wasteness. 
lull  ma  el,  ish'-ma-el,  whom  God  hears. 
lshmaelltes,  lsh'-ma-el-ltes,  >  d«- 

Isbmeelites,  lsh'-me-el-ite#,  /    stand- 
ants  of  Jehovah. 
Ismaiah,  lz-mal'-yah,        i 
lshmalah,  lsh-mal'-yah,  J 
Isbmeral,    lsh'  -  me  -  ral, 

keeps. 
Ishod,  lsh'-od,  man  of  glory, 
bhpan,  Ish'-pan,  bald. 
Ishtob,  ish'-tob,  men  of  Job. 
Ishnah,  Uh-u'-ah,l  ,      ^ 

Ithnl,  ish-u'-i,         ]•  "»""."•▼"•• 
lamachlab,  is-ma-kl'-ah,   whom   Ja 

hovah  props  up. 
Israel,  ls'-ra-el,  contender  or  soldier 

of  God. 
Israelites,   ls'-ra-el-ltes,    descendant* 

of  Israel. 
tssachar,    is'-sa-kar,    he    brings    »* 

«es  (T). 
Italy,  it'-a-ly. 

Ithai,  l'-thal,  with  the  Lord. 
lthamar,    1th'-  a  -  mar,    the   land    wf 

palms. 
Itblel,  Ith'-l-el,  God  Is  with  nae, 
ithmah,  lth'-mah,  bereavement 
ltbnan,  ith'-nan,  given. 
Ithra,  lth'-rah.     lexoeIleno%. 
Itbran,  lth'-ran,  I 
Itnrt-nin,    lth'-re-am,    aliuBdaow    a 

people,  rest  of  the  people. 

* 


wbom    / 

hears, 
whom     / 


ITH 


JBC 


J  EH 


mir«*e,  -Ui  •  rile,  descendants  of 
Jether(?). 

1 1 1 n li  - kasin,  it'-lah-Ka'-iiu,  time  of 
the  judge,  people  of  the  Judge. 

Itial,  tt'-tal,  with  the  Lord. 

Itutso,  it-u-ie'-ah,  *  province  named 
fn.m  Jetur 

I  rail,  r-yah,  overturning. 

Ubu,       flx'-har,     i    „ 

!x«  bar,     I  uV-e-har, ) 

iiraltlak,  ls-ra-hl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah Drought  to  light. 

brnlrtte,  hV-ra-hlte,  probably  same 
Hfi  Zabhitk,  q.  v. 

Imrl,  la'-rl,  the  Iarlte  or  Jezerlte. 

.ia»  kan,  Ja'-a-kan,  he  shall  surround. 

.",..«.toi)«h,  Ja-ak-o'-bah,  taking  hold 
of  the  heel,  supplanter,  layer  of 
oiares. 

ja»ka,Ja'-a-la,  wild  she-goat. 

Jiudam,  Ja'-a-lam,  whom  God  hides. 

Jaanal,  Ja-an'-al,  whom  Jehovah 
answers. 

Jaorooregim,  Ja'-ar-e-or'-e-gtm,  for- 
ests of  the  weavers. 

jiiuan,  Ja'-a-saw,  whom  Jehovah 
made. 

Jtuulel,  Ja-a'-sl-el,  whom  God  com- 
forts. 

Janzanlah,  Ja-az-a-nl'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah hears. 

Jaaxer,  Ja'-a-zer,  whom  He  (God)  aids. 

Jaaziab,  Ja-a-zl'-ah,  which  Jehovah 
comforts. 

Jabal,  la'-bal,  stream. 

Jabbok,  jab'-bok,  pouring  out,  emp- 
tying. 

Jabesb  ja'-besh,  dry. 

Jabeah-gUwul,  Ja'  -  besh  -  Gil'  -  e  -  ad, 
Jabesh  of  Gilead. 

£abea,  Ja'-bez,  causing  pain. 

:»bla,  Ja'-bln,  whom  He  (God)  con- 
sidered. 

Jabneal,  lab7  -  ue  -  el,  which  God 
caused  to  oe  built. 

Jabneh,  jab'-neh,  which  He  (God) 
caused  to  be  built. 

Jaohaa, Ja'-kan,  troubled. 

Jaehln,  Ja'-kin,  whom  God  strength- 
ens, founds. 

Jacob,  Ja'-kob,  taking  hold  of  the 
heel,  supplanter. 

Jada,  Ja'-dah,  wise. 

Jadan,  Ja'-daw,  loving. 

Jaddma,  Jad'-do-a,  known. 

Jadon,  ja'  -  don,  a  Judge,  or  whom 
God  has  Judged. 

Jael,  la'-el,  mountain  goat. 

.lagror,  Ja'-gur,  lodging. 

Jala,  Jah  (poetic  form  of  Jehovah ,  q.v. ). 

JaKath,  Ja'-hath,  union. 

.Tahaz,  Ja'-haz,  \  a  place  trara- 

Jabaaa,      /jaf.haMh     \    Pled  down, 

Jahaxah,  (  '      perhaps    a 

threshing  floor. 

Jahnslah,  Ja-ha-zl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah watches  over. 

Jahazlel,  Ja  •  ha  -  si'  -  el,  whom  God 
watches  over. 

Jahdal,  Jah'-dal,  whom   Jehovah  di- 
rect*. 
?avb«tl*l,  jah'-dl-el,  whom  God  makes 
glad. 
I'ahdo,  Jah'-do,  onited,  his  union 
.  ablest,  Jah'-le-el,  hoping  in  God. 
tajalaalitea,    Jah'  le-el-Ue«.    descend - 
antfi  of  JabieeJ 
1(1 


.) nh mai,    jah'-mal,    whom    Jehovah 
guards. 

Jahzah,  Jah'-zah. 

Jalizer l,  Jah'-ze-el,  whom  God  allots. 

Jahzeelttes,  jah'-ze-el-ites,    descend- 
ants of  Jahzeel. 

Jahzerah,    Jab'-ze-rah,    whom     God 
brings  back. 

Jnir,  Ja'-er,  whom  He  (*c.  God)  en- 
lightens. 

Jalrus,  Ja'-i-rus  (Greek  form  of  Jalr). 

Jakau,  Ja'-kan,  see  Jaakan. 

Jakeh,  Ja'-keh,  pious. 

Jaklm,  ja'-klm,  whom  God  sets  up. 

Jalon,  Ja'  -  Ion,    passing    the    night, 
tarrying. 

Jambrct,  Jam'-brees. 

Jiimei,   James,     supplanter,     under- 
mlner. 

Jamln,  Ja'-min,  right  hand. 

Jamtnltoa,   Ja'-mlnltee,    descendants 
of  Jamln. 

Jamlech,  Jam'-lek,  whom  God  makes 
to  reign. 

Jajma,  Jau'-na,  whom  Jehovah  be- 
stows. 

Jannes,  Jan'-nees. 

.lanoah,  Ja-no'-ah,         |  resU 

Junohah,  Ja-no'-hah,    J 

Jauum,  sleep,  flight. 

Jnpheth,  Ja'-feth,  widely  extending. 

Japlila,  Ja-fl'-ah,  splendid. 

Japhlet,  jaf-let,  whom  God  frees. 

Japhletl,  jaf-le'-ti,  the  Jafletlte. 

Japiio,  ja'-fo,  beauty. 

Jarah,  ja'-rah,  honey. 

Jareb,  ja'-reb,  adversary. 

Jared,  Ja,'-red,  descent. 

Jaresiah,  ja-re-sl'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 
nourishes. 

■larlia,  jar'-ha. 

Jarib,  ja'-rib,  adversary. 

Jarmuth,  Jar'-muth,  high. 

Jaroah,  ja-ro'-ah,  moon. 

Jasben,  Ja'-shen,  Bleeping. 

Jaaher,  Ja'-sher,  upright. 

Jasbobeam,  ja-sho'-beam,  to  whom 
the  people  turn. 

Jashub,  ja'-shub,  turning  oneself. 

Jashubi-leheui,  Ja-shu'-bi-Le'-bem, 
a  returner  to  Bethlehem. 

Jashubltes,ja'-shn-bites,  descendants 
of  Jashub. 

Jasiel,  ja-si'-el,  whom  God  made. 

Jason,  Ja'-son,  healing,  or  one  who 
gives  medicLnes. 

Jathuiel,  Jath'  -  nl  -  el,  whom  God 
gives. 

Jattir,  jat'-teer,  height. 

Javnn,  ja'-van,  clay. 

Ja»r,  ja'-zer,  whom  (God)  aids. 

Jazlz,  ja'-ziz,  whom  (God)  moves;  to 
whom  God  gives  life  and  motion. 

Jearlm,  je-a'-rim,  forests. 

Jeatcral,  Jea'-t.e-rai,  whom  the  Lord 
sli all  cause  to  stay. 

Jeberechiah,  je-ber-e-ki'-ah,  whom 
Jehovah  blesses. 

Jebus,  Je'-bus,  a  plaoe  trodden  down, 
ns  a  threshing  floor. 

Jebusi,  jeb'-u-si  (from  Jebus). 

Jebusttcs,  jeb'-u-sltes,  the  descend- 
ants of  Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan. 

Jecamlah,  jek-a-ml'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah gathers. 

Jecoltah,  Jek-o-U'-ah,  for  whom  J. 
shows  Himself  strong,  strong  by 
means  of  /. 


Jeconlah,  Jek-o-nl'-ah,  whom  J    uta. 

appointed. 
Jcdaiah,  Je-dal  -yah,  who  praises  J. 
Jedlael,  Jed-l'-a-el,  known  by  God. 
Jedldah,  Jed-l'-dah,  beloved. 
Jedldiah,    Jed-l-dl'-an,    the     delight 

(friend)  of  Jehovah. 
Juduthun,  Jed-u'-thun,  praising,  c*l*> 

brating. 
Jeezer,  Je-e'-zer  (extracted  from  Atu* 

zkb,  q.  v.). 
Jeezorltes,  Je-e'-zor-ltea,  descendants 

of  Jeezer. 
.Irgnr-gahadutha,   Je'-gar-Wa-ha-cli; 

thah,  the  heap  of  witness  (?). 
Jebaleleel,  Je-hal'-el-eel,  1  h-r 

Jehalelel,  Je-hal'-e-lel,     J 

praises  God. 
Jehdeiab,  Jeh-del'-yah,  whom  Jetw 

vah  makes  glad. 
Jehlel,  je-hl'-el,  whom  God  pre*«>rv<- 

alive,  God  llveth. 
Jehieli,  Je-hl-e'-li,  a  Jehlelite. 
Jehezekel,    Je-hez'-e-kel     (same     a# 

Ezkkiel,  q.  v.). 
Jehlah,  Je-hi'-ah,  Jehovah  lives. 
Jehtsklah,      Je-hlz-kl'-ah,      Jehovah 

strengthens. 


Jehoadab,  Je-ho'-a-dah,    > 
Jehoaddan,  Je-ho'-a-dan,  J) 


whom    J. 
adorned, 
whom     J, 


Jehoahas,     Je-ho'-a-haa, 

holds  fast. 
Jehoash,  je-ho'-ash,  1  whom  J, 

Jrhohanan,  je-ho-ha'-nan,  I      gave. 
.Jeholachla,  je-hoy'-a-kin,  whom   7. 

has  established. 
Jehoiada,    Je-hoy'-a-dah,    whom    .7. 

cared  for. 
Jehoiaktm,  Je-hoy'-a-kim,  whom  / 

has  set  up. 
Jeboiarib,  Je-hoy'-a-rlb,  whom  J.  wll"- 

defend. 
Jehonadab,  Je-hon'-a-dab,  whom  J 

impels. 
Jehonathan,     Je  -  hon'  -  a  -  than    (ae* 

Jonathan). 
Jeboraui,  Je-ho'-ram,  whom   J.  ap- 

holds. 
Jebosbabeatli,    Je  -  ho  -  shah'  -  e  •  ath 

whose  oath  is  J. 
Jebosliapliat,  je-hosh'-a-fat,  whom  J. 

Judges  (pleads  for). 
Jebosheba,  je-hosh'-e-ba,  whoae  oatfe 

is  J. 
Jehoihua,  Je-hosh'-u-a  (see  Joshua). 
Jehovah,  Je-ho'-vah,  the  eternal,  tiic 

immutable. 
Jehovah-Jlreh,  Je-ho'-vah-Jl'-reh,  J 

will  see  or  provide. 
Jehovah-NisNi,  Je-ho'-vah-Nl«'-sl,  .) 

my  banner. 
Jebovnb-Sballoin.  Je-ho'-vah-Hhal'' 

lorn.  J.  send  peace. 
Jehorah-Shaininah,      Je  -  ho7  -  vali  - 

Sham'-mah,  J.  is  there. 
Jehovah-Taldkentt,  Je-ho'-vah-Tsld- 

ke'-nu,  J,  our  righteousness. 
Jehozabad,    Je-hoz'-a-bad,    Whom    J 

gave. 
Jehozadak,   Je-hoz'-a-dak,  whc-ja    J. 

makes  Just. 
.Jeliu,  Je'-hu,  JeLcvah  is  He. 
Jehubbah,  Je-hnb'-bah,  hldd«r  ".  «„ 

protected ). 
•lehucal,  je-hu'-cal,  able. 
Jehud,  Je'-hud,  praised. 
Jehudi,  Je-bu'-di,  a  Jew. 
Jebudijah,  je-hn-dl'-jah,  trw  jctncan 


J  EH 


J  OR 


KED 


iehusii,     je'  -  bash,    to    whom    God 
anstens. 

Jetel,  je-i'-el,  treasured  of  God  (?). 
Jekabzeel,    Je-kab'-ze-el,    what    God 

gathers, 
Jekarae&iii,  jek -a-me'-e-am,  who 

gathers  the  people  together. 
Jckaiuiali,  jek-a-mi'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah gathers. 
Jekuthiel,  je-ku'-thi-el,  the  fear  of 

God. 
Jemima,  jem'-i-ma,  dove. 
Jemuel,  je-mu'-el,  day  of  God. 
Jephthah,  jef-thah,  whom,  or  what 

God  sets  free. 
Jephunneh,   je-fun'-neh,    for    whom 

a  way  is  prepared. 
Jerah,  je'-rah,  the  moon. 
Jerahuieel,  Je-rah'-me-el,  whom  God 

loves. 
Jerahmeelites,  jer-ah'-me-el-ites,  de- 
scendants of  Jerahmeel. 
Jered,  Je'-red,  descent. 
Jeremai,      jer'-e-nii,    dwelling     in 

heights. 
Jeremiab,  jer-e-mi'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah has  appointed. 
Jcreinoth,  je-re'-moth,  high  places. 
Jeriab,  je-ri'-ah,  founded  by  God. 
Jericho,  jer'-i-ko,  a  fragrant  place. 
Jeriel,  je-ri'-el,  people  of  God,  founded 

by  God. 
•lerijah,  Je-ri'-jah,  founded  by  God. 
Jerlmoth,  jer'-i-moth,  heights. 
Jertoth,  je-ri'-oth,  curtains. 
Jeroham,  Jer-o'-ham,  who  is  loved, 

who  will  find  mercy. 
Jeroboam,  jer-o-bo'-am,  whose  peo- 
ple are  many. 
Jerubbaal,     je-rub'-ba-al,    let     Baal 

plead. 
Jeruel,  Je-ru'-el,  founded  by  God. 
Jerusalem,  je-ru'-sa-lem,  the  posses- 
sion, habitation,  or  vision  of  peace. 
Jerusha,  je-ru'-sha,  possessed,  by  a 

husband. 
Jeshaiah,  je-shai'-yah,  \  the  salvation 
Jesaiah,  je-sai'-yah,      J   of  Jehovah. 
Jeshanah,  jesh-a'-nah,  old. 
Jesharelah,  jesh-ar'-e-lah,   right  be- 
fore God. 
•feshebeab,    je  -  sheb'  -  e  -  ab,   father's 

seat. 
Jesber,  je'-sher,  uprightness. 
Jeshimon,  Jesh'-i-mon,  the  waste. 
ieshishai,     jesh-i-sha'-i,     descended 

from  an  old  man. 
Jesbohaiah,    jesh-o-hai'-yah,    whom 

Jehovah  casts  down. 
Jeshua,  jesh'-u-ah,  Jehovah  the  sal- 
vation. 
.leshurun,     Jesh-u'-run,     supremely 

happy. 
Jesiah,  je-si'-ah. 
Jesimiel,    je-sim'-mi-el,    whom    God 

makes,  i.  e.,  creates. 
Jesse,  jes'-se,  wealthy. 
.lestii,  jes'-u-i,  even,  level. 
.1.  suites,  Jes'-u-ites,  the  posterity  of 

Jesui. 
Jesus,  je'-sus,  Saviour. 
Jetber,  je'-ther. 
Jetheth,  je'-theth,  a  nail. 
Jetlilah,  jeth'-lah,  height,  lofty  place, 
.lethro,  je'-thro,  his  excellence. 
Jetur.   je'-tur,  an  enclosure    an    en- 

carnpmont  of  Nomades. 
f  eunh.  le'-ush,  (to  whom  God)  hastens 


Jeuz,  je'-uz,  counsellor. 
Jewry,  Ju'-ry,  the  country  of  Judea. 
Jews,  Jews,  Inhabitants  of  Judea. 
Jezaniah,  jez-a-ni'-ah. 
Jezebel,  jez'-e-bel,  without  cohabita- 
tion. 
Jezer,  je'-zer,  power,  imagination. 
Jeziab,    je  -  zi'  -  ah,    whom    Jehovah 

sprinkles,  expiates. 
Jeziel,  je-zi'-el,  the  assembly  of  God. 
Jezllah,  jez-li'-ah,  whom  God  draws 

out  (i.  e.,  will  preserve). 
Jezoar,  je-zo'-ar,  whiteness. 
Jezraliiali,  jez-ra-hi'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah brings  forth. 
Jezreel,    jez'-re-el,    that    which    God 

planted. 
Jibsam,  jib'-sam,  pleasant. 
Jidlapb,  jid'-laf,  weeping. 
Jlmnali,  jim'-nah,  prosperity. 
Jimnites,  jim'-nites,  descendants  of 

Jimna  or  Jimnah. 
Jiphtah,  jiT-tah,  whom,  or  what  God 

sets  free. 
Jiphthahel,  jif-tha-hel,  which   God 

opens. 
Joab,  jo'-ab,  whose  father  is  Jehovah. 
Jnali,  jo'-ah,  whose  brother  is  J. 
Joabaz,  jo-a'-haz,  whom  J.  holds. 
Joanna,  jo-an'-nah,  grace  or  gift  of  J. 
Joasli,  jo'-ash,  whom  J.  bestowed  and 

whom  J.  hastens. 
Job,  jobe,  (1)  a  desert,  (2)  one  perse- 
cuted. 
Jobab,  jo'-bab,  a  desert. 
Jochebed,  jok'-e-bed,  whose  glory  is 

Jehovah. 
Joed,  jo'-ed,  whom  J.  is  witness. 
Joel,  jo'-el,  to  whom  J.  is  God. 
Joelab,  jo-e'-lah,  he  helps,  or  J.  aids 

him. 
Joezer,  jo-e'-zer,  whose  help  is  J. 
Jogbeab,  jog'-be-ah,  lofty. 
Jogli,  jog'-li,  led  into  exile. 
Joha,  jo'-ha,  whom  Jehovah   called 

back  to  life  (?). 
Jobanan,  jo-ha'-nan,  whom  J.  be- 
stowed. 
John,  Jon,  the  grace  or  gift  of  God, 

whom  J.  bestows. 
Jolada,  joy'-a-dah,  whom  J.  favours. 
Joiakim,  joy'-a-kim,  1  whom   J.  sets 
Jokim,  jo'-kiin,  J  up. 

Joiarib,  joy'-a-rib,  whom  J.  defends. 
Jokdeam,  jok'-de-am,  possessed   by 

the  people. 
Jokmeam,  jok-me'-am,  or  jok'-me- 

am,  gathered  by  the  p. 
Jokneam,  jok'-ne-am,  or  Jok-ne'-am, 

possessed  by  the  p. 
Jokshan,  jok'-shan,  fowler. 
Joktan,  jok'-tan,  small. 
Joktheel,   jok-the'-el,    subdued    by 

God. 
Jonadab,  jon'-a-dab,  whom  Jehovah 

impels. 
Jonah,  jo'-nah,  dove. 
Jonan,  jo'-nan  (contracted  from  Jo- 

hanan,  q.  v.). 
Jonathan,  jon'-a-than,  whom  Jeho- 
vah gave. 
Joppa,  jop'-pah,  beauty  (?). 
Jorah,  jo'-rah,  watering:  the  former 

rain. 
Jorai,  jo'-rai,  whom  Jehovah  teaches. 
Joram,  jo'-ram,  whom  J.  is  exalted. 
Jordan,  jor'-dan,  descending,  flowing 

down. 


Jorlm,  jo'-rlm  (a  form  of  Joram  T). 
Jorkoam,  jor'-ko-am,  paleness  of  th< 

people  (?). 
Josabad,   jos'-a-bod,  whom   Jehovat 

bestows. 
Josedech,  Jos'-e-dek,  towards  when* 

J.  is  just,  whom  J.  has  made  Just. 
Joses,  Jo'-sees,  (1)  sparing,  exalted  (2 

whom  J.  helps. 
Joseph,  Jo'-seph,  he  shall  add. 
Josha,  jo'-shah,  1  whom   J 

Joshaviah,  josh-a-vl'-ah,  J  allows  to 

dwell. 
Joehaphat,  josh'-a-fat.   (See  Jehosh- 

APHAT.) 

Joslibckashah,    josh-bek-a'-shah,    a 
seat  in  a  hard  place. 

Joshua,  josh'-u-a,  whose  help  Is  Je- 
hovah. 

Josiah,  jo-si'-ah,  whom  J.  heals. 

Josibiah,  jos-i-bi'-ah,  to  whom  God 
gives  a  dwelling. 

Joslphiah,   jo-si-fl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah will  increase. 

Jotbah,  Jot'-bah,  -k 

Jotbatb,  jot'-bath,  Vgoodness. 

Jotbathah,  jot'-ba-thah,J 

Joiham,  jo'-tham,  Jehovah  is  upright. 

Jozachar,   joz'-a-kar,   whom    J.  hai 
remembered. 

Jozadak,    joz'-a-dak,    whom    J.  ha* 
made  just. 

Jubal,  ju'-bal,  music. 

Jural,  ju'-cal,  potent. 

Judah,  Ju'-dah,  -v 

Judas,  ju'-das,     vpraised. 

Jude,  jude,  ) 

Judea,  ju-de'-a,  from  Judah. 

Judith,  Ju'-dith  (probably  from  the 
same). 

Julia,  ju'-lia  (feminine  of  Jr/Litrs). 

Julius,  ju'-li-us. 

Junta,  ju'-ni-a,  youthful,  or  belong 
ing  to  Juno. 

Jupiter,  ju'-pi-ter,  helping  father. 

Jughab-hlsed,       ju'-shab-  he'-  sed. 
whose  love  Is  returned. 

Justus,  jus'-tus,  upright,  righteous. 

Juttah,  jut'-tah,  stretched  out,  or  in- 
clined. 

Kabzeel,     kab'  -  ze  -  el,    which     God 

gathers. 
Kadesh,  ka'-desh,  sacred. 
Kadesh-barnea,  ka'-desh-Bar'-ne-a, 

sacred  desert  of  wandering. 
Kadmiel,  kad'-mi-el,  one   before  (a 

minister  of)  God. 
Kadmonites,    kad'-mon-ites,    Orien- 
tals. 
Kallai,  kal'-lai,  the  swift  (servant)  of 

Jehovah. 
Kanah,  ka'-nah,  a  place  of  reed. 
Kareah,  ka-re'-ah,  bald. 
Karkaa,  kar-ka'-ah,  "I      foundation, 
Karker,  kar'-ker,        J      bottom,  soft 

and  level  ground. 
Ka  maim,  kar-na'-im,  two  horns. 
Knrtab,  kar'-tah,  city. 
Kariaii,  kar'-tan,  two  towns,  doubb 

town  or  city. 
Kedar,  ke'-dar,  black-skinned. 
Kedemah,  ke'-de-mah,  eastward. 
Kedemoth,  ke'-de-moth,  beginning* 
Kedesh,  ke'-desh,  sanctuary. 
Kehelathah,    ke-hel'-a-thah,  assen 

bly. 
Keilah,  ki'-lah,  fortress. 
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ciaiah ,  ke-iai- yali,  swift  messenger 
of  Jebovah. 

Keltta,  kel-i'-tah,  (1)  assembly,  (2) 
dwarf. 

tteinuel,  kem'-u-el,  congregation  of 
God. 

Kenan,  ke'-nan,  (1)  possession,  (2) 
smith. 

Kenatli,  fce'-nath,  possession. 

Kenaz,  ke'-naz,  hunting. 

Kenezite,  ken'-e-zite,  descendants  of 
Kenaz  (?), 

Kenites,  ke'-nites,  » smiths, 

Kcnnizzites,  ken'-iz-ites,  (  dwellers 
.u  a  nest, 

Kerenhappuch,  ke'  -  ren  -  hap  -  puk, 
horn  of  paint. 

Keriotn,  ke-ri'-oth,  cities. 

Keros,  ke'-ros,  a  weaver's  comb. 

Keturah,  ke-tu'-rah,  incense. 

Kezia,  ke-zi'-a,  cassia. 

Keztz,  ke'-ziz,  cut  off. 

Kibroth-Hattaavah,  kib'- roth-hat- 
ta'-a-vah,  graves  of  lust. 

Ktbzaim,  kib'-za-im,  two  heaps. 

Klilrnn,  kid'-ron,  or  ki'-dron,  tur- 
bid. 

Kinah,  ki'-nah,  song  of  mourning, 
lamentation. 

Kir,  keer,  wall,  walled  place. 

Kirharaseth,  ker-har-a'-seth,-»  brick 

Klrharesh,  ker-ha'-resh,  >•    fort- 

Kirheres,  ker-he'-res,  )     ress. 

Kirtoth,  ker'-e-oth,  cities. 

Kit jath,  ker'-jath,  city  (?). 

Kirjatharba,  ker'-jath-Ar'-bah,  city 
of  Arba. 

Kirjath-atm,  ker'-jath-A-im,  double 
citv. 

Kirjath-arim,  ker'-jath-A-rim  (con- 
tracted from  JT.-Jearim,  q.  v.). 

KJrjath-baal,  ker'-jath-Ba'-al,  city 
of  Baal. 

Kirjath-huzoth,  ker'-jath-Hu'-zoth, 
c.  of  streets. 

K  irjath-jearlm,  ker'-jath-Je'-a-rim, 
c.  of  woods. 

Kirjath-sannah,  ker'-jath-San'-nah, 
c.  of  palm  trees. 

Kirjath-sepher,  ker'-jath  -  Se'  -  fer, 
book-c. 

Kish.  kish,  snaring,  a  bow. 

Kishi,  kish'i,  bow  of  Jehovah. 

K isiiion,  kish'-i-on,  J  hardneS8- 

Kishnii,  kish'-on,       ' 

Ivishon,  ki'-shon,  twisted,  tortuous. 

Kithllsh,  kith'-lish,  man's  wall. 

Kit  ion,  kit'-ron,  bond,  knotty. 

Kit lim,  kit'-tim.    (See  Chittim.) 

Koa,  ko'-a,  stallion,  be  camel. 

Kohatli,  ko'-hath,  assembly. 

Kohathites,  ko'-hath-ites,  descend- 
ants of  Kohath. 

Kolaiah,  kol-ai'-yah,  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

Koran,  ko'-rah,  ice,  hail,  baldness. 

Kore,  ko'-re,  partridge. 

Kuz.  koz,  thorn. 

Kushaiah,  kush-ai'-yah,  bow  of  Je- 
hovah (i.  e.,  the  rainbow). 

Laadah,  la'-a-dah,  order. 
Uadan,  la'-a-dan,  put  Into  order. 
Laban,  la'-ban,  white. 
»  .achlsh,  la'-kisn,  obstinate  (i.  e.,  hard 

to  be  captured). 
J«a»l,  la'-eL  by  God  (created). 
L&had,  la'-had,  oppression. 
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Lahalroi,  la-hah'-y-ro'-y,  the  living 

One  that  sees  me. 
Lahman,  lah'-man,  provisions. 
Lahmi,  lah'-mi,  warrior. 
Laish,  la'-ish,  lion. 
Lakuin,  la'-kum,    stopping    up    the 

way. 
Lantech,  la'-mek,  powerful. 
Laodlcea,  la-od-i-se'-ah. 
Laodiceans,     la-od-i-se'-ans,    Inhab- 
itants of  Laodicea. 
Lapldoth,  lap'-l-doth,  torches. 
Lasea,  la-se'-ah. 
Lashah,  la'-shah,  fissure. 
I/asbaron,  la-sha'-ron.  the  plain. 
Lazarus,  laz'-a-rus,  nelpless,  helped 

of  God. 
Leah,  le'-ah,  wearied. 
Lebanah,  le-ba'-nah,  .  the  whUe 
Lebanon,  leb'-a-non, ) 
Lebaoth,  leb'-a-oth,  lionesses. 
Lebbeus,  leb-be'-us,  a  man  of  heart, 

praising  or  confessing. 
Lebonah,  le-bo'-nah,  frankincense. 
Lecah,  le'-kah,  progress.  Journey. 
Lehabim,  le-ha'-bim.    (See  Ltjbim.) 
Lehi,  le'-hi,  jaw-bone. 
Lentuel,  lem'-u-el,  by  God  created. 
Leshem,  le'-shem,  precious  stone. 
Letushim,  le-tu'-shim,the  hammered. 
Leummin,  le-um'-min,  peoples. 
Levi,    le'-vi,    adhesion,    or    garland, 

crown. 
Levites,  le'-vi tes,  descendants  of  Levi. 
Leviticus,  le-vit'-i-cus. 
Libertines,  lib-er'-tines,  made  free. 
Libnah,  lib'-nah,  whiteness. 
Libni,  lib'-ni,  white. 
Libya,  lib'-ya. 
Likhi,  lik'-hi,  learned,  imbued  with 

learning. 
Linus,  li'-nus,  a  net. 
Loarnmi,  lo-am'-ml,  not  my  people. 
Lod,  lod,  contention,  strife. 
Lodebar,  lo'-de-bar,  without  pasture. 
Lois,  lo'-is,  better. 
Lo-ruhamah,      lo-ru'-ha-mah,      not 

having  obtained  mercy. 
Lot,  lot,  covering,  veil. 
Lotan,  lo'-tan,  a  wrapping  up. 
Lubiin,     lu'-bim,     dwellers     In     a 

scorched  laud  (?). 
Lucas,  lu'-cas.    (See  Luke.) 
Lucifer,  lu'-si-fer,  light-bearer. 
Lucius,  lu'-shi-us,  of  light. 
Lud,  lud,  strife  (?). 
Lttdini,  lu'-dim. 
Luhtth,   lu'-hith,  made  of  tables  or 

boards. 
Luke,  luke,  light-giving. 
Luz,  luz,  almond  tree. 
Lycaonia,  ly-ka-o'-ny-a. 
Lycia,  li'-shya,  country  of  the  wolf. 
Lydia,  lid'-ya,  water. 
Lydda,  lid'-dah  (Greek  form  of  Lud). 
Lysanius,  ly-sa'-nl-us. 
Lysias,  lis'-i-as,  dissolving. 
Lystra,  lis'-tra. 

Maachah,  ma'-a-kah,  1     oppres- 

Maachathi,  ma-ak'-a-thee,  J        sion. 

Maacitathites,    ma-ak'-a-thites,     in- 
habit!, nts  of  Maachah. 

Maadal,  ma-a-da'-i,         )  ornament  of 

Maadiah,   ma-a-di'-ah, )      Jehovah. 

Maai,  ma-a'-i,  compassionate. 

Maaleh-acrabbim,    ma'  -  a  -  leh  -  A 
crab'-bim.  ascent  of  scorpions. 


Maarath,  ma'-a-rath,  a  plane    ^akec 

of  trees. 
Maasseiah,  ma-a-sei'-yah^  *    wor^   q| 
Maasiai,  ma-as-y-a'-i.  J 

Jehovah. 
Maaziah,  ma-a-zi'-ah,  consolation  of 

Jehovah. 
Maath,  ma'-ath,  small. 
Maaz,  ma'-az,  wrath. 
Macedonia,  mas-se-do'-nya. 
Machbanai,  mak-ba-na'-l,  what  like 

my  sons,  bond  of  the  Lord. 
Machbenah,    mak  -  be'  -  nan,    bona, 

cloak. 
Machi,  ma'-ki,  decrease. 
Machir,  ma'-keer,  sold. 
Machnadebai,  mak-na-de-ba'-l,  what 

is  like  a  liberal  person. 
Machpelah,  mak'-pe-lah,  a  doubling 

portion,  part,  lot. 
Madai,  mad'-ai,  middle  land. 
Madian,  ma'-dl-au  (see  Midian). 
Madmannah,  mad-man '-nah.-v  j___ 
Madmen,  mad'-men,  V    ...? 

Madmenah,  mad-me'-nah        J 
Madon,  mad'-on,  contention. 
Magbish,  mag'-bish,  congregating. 
Magdala,  mag'-da-lah,  tower, 
Magdalene,  mag'-da-le'-ne  or  mag'- 

da-len,  inhabitant  of  Magdala. 
Magdiel,  mag'-di-el,  prince  of  Gog. 
Magog,  ma'-gog,  region  of  God. 
Magor-mlssabib,  ma'  -  gor  -  mis'  -  sa  - 

bib,  fear  round  about. 
Mag-piash,    mag'-pi-ash,     killer     of 

moths. 
Mahalah,  mah'-ha-lah,  disease. 
Mahalath,  roah'-ha-lath,  a  stringed 

instrument. 
Mahalaleel,  ma-ha'-la-leel,  praise  of 

God. 
Mahall,  mah'-ha-li,  sickly. 
Mahanaim,  ma-ha-na'-im,  camps. 
Mahaneh-dan,   mah '  -  ha  -  ne  -  Dan' 

camp  of  Dan. 
Maharai,  ma-ha-ra'-i,  impetuous, 
Mahath,    ma'  -  hath,     taki«g     hold, 

seizing. 
Mahavite,  ma'-ha-vite. 
Mahazioth,  ma-hazi'-oth,  visions. 
Ma  her-shalal-hashbaz,      ma'  -  her  - 

sha'-lal-hash'-baz,    hasting    to    the 

spoil;  he  speeds  to  the  prey. 
Mahlah,  mah'-lah  (see  Mahalah). 
Mahol,  ma'-hol,  dancing. 
Mahlon,  mah'-lon,  sick. 
Makaz,  ma'-kaz,  end. 
Makheloth,   mak'-  he -iotn,    assem 

blies,  congregations,  choirs. 
Makkedah,  mak'-ke-dah,  of  place  o' 

shepherds. 
Maktesh,  mak'-tesh,  mortar. 
Malachi,  mal'-a-ki,  the  messenger  o! 

Jehovah. 
Malcham,  mal'-kam,  their  king. 
Malchiah,  mal-ki'-ah,  king  of  (t."  e. 

appointed  by)  Jehovah. 
Malkijah,    mal'-ki-jah,    k.    Of   (t.    e„ 

appointed  by)  J. 
Malchiel,  mal'-ki-el,    k.  of  (i.  e.,  ap- 
pointed by)  God. 
Malchiram,    mal  -  ki'  -  ram,      k.    o< 

height. 
Malchishua    (should     be     Mel-CHI 

shuah  also),  mal-ki-shu'-ah,  k.  ul 

aid. 
Malchus,    mal'-kus,    king,    or    line 

dora. 
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MaJlothl,  mal-lo'-thl,  my  fullness. 

MaJluk,    mal'-luk,     reigning,    coun- 
sellor'. 

Mammon,  nmm'-mon,  riches. 

Wnmre,  mam'-re,  fatness,  strength. 

llanaen,  raan'-a-en,  their  comforter, 
or  leader. 

Maiiahatb,  nia-na'-hath,  rest. 

jiajnahetiiitcn,  ma  -  na'  -  beth  -  ltaa, 
inhabitant*  of  Manabatb. 

Manasseh,  nia-nas'-seh.  one  who  for- 
gets, or  makes  forget. 

Manoah,  ma-no'-ah,  rest. 

Hnoch,  ma'-ok,  oppression,  a  girdle 
of  the  breast. 

Mann,  ma'-on,  habitation. 

Ma i  a,  ma'-ra,  sad. 

Murnh,  ma'-rah.  bitter. 

Uaralah,  mar'-a-lah,  trembling. 

Marauatha,  mar  -  an'  -a  -  thata,  the 
Lord  cometb. 

Harem,  mar'-ous,  polite,  shining. 

Mareshah,  ma-re'-shah,  that  which 
L«  at  the  head. 

Mart,  mark,  polite,  shining. 

Hnroth,  ma'-rolh,  bitterness,  bitter 
fountains. 

Manena,  mar'-se-na. 

Martha,  mar'-tha,  stirring  up,  bitter, 
provoking,  a  lady. 

Mary,  ma'-ry,  rebellion. 

Mash,  mash,  drawn  out. 

Mashal,  ma'-shal,  entreaty. 

.tlasrekoh,  mas-re'-kah,  vineyard, 
plantation  of  noble  vines. 

Massa,  mas'-sa,  lifting  up,  gift. 

Massah,  mas'-sah,  a  temptation  of 
Jehovah  (or  complaining  against 
Him). 

Hatred,  ma'-tred,  pushing  forward. 

Hntrl,  ma'-trt,  vain  of  Jehovah. 

Sfnttan,  mat'- tan,  )        a   gift, 

Hattanah,  mat'-tan-ah,       '     present. 

Mnttanlah,  mat-tan-l'-ah, 

«*«■«**;    }  mat'-to-thab,      •*«<>' 

Mntlathah,  J  V      Jeho- 

Mrttatnlas,  mat'-ta-thl'-as,  vah. 

Mntti-iini,  rnat-te-na'-l, 

Mnrthan,  mat'-than,  gift. 

Matthat,  mat'-that,  gift  of  J. 

Matthew,  mat'-thew  (contracted 
from  Mattathlah). 

Matthias,  mat-thi'-as,  »    ,ft    f  j 

ttutttthiah,  mat-tl-thi'-ah, }  * 

Hazzaroth,  maz'-za-roth.  Influences; 
or,  prognostications. 

'.'■•«»,  me'-ali,  a  hundred. 

Menrali,  me-a'-rah,  cave. 

Hrbannal,  me-bun'-nal,  building  of 
Jehovah. 

Mecbvrathite,  me-ker'-a-tblte,  In- 
habit ant  of  Mecherah. 

Hedad,  me'-dad,  love. 

M.-dan,  me'-dan.  contention. 

M  i-deba,  me'-de-bah,  water  of  rest. 

Ht-tlen,  meeds,  inhabitants  of  Media. 

Slidla,  me'-dya,  midst,  middle  (?). 

Hegiddo,  me-gid'-do,        1       place    of 
1,  )         crowds, 
whom 
God 
bene- 
fits. 

•Aehtda,  nie-hl'-da,  a  Joining  together. 

Hehlr,  me'-heer,  price. 

tfehnlathlte,  me-hol'-ath-lte,  native 
of  Meholah. 

»*»£»•«-.  uae-bu'-Ja-el.  struck  bv  God. 


Ucgtddon,  me-gid'-don. 


^eh.tabel,    j  me_het,_a_oel 
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Mehnman,     me'-hn-man,      faithful ; 
also,  eunuch. 

Mcjarkon,    me-Jar'-kon,    waters     of 
yellowness. 

Jltkonah,  me-ko'-nah,  base,  founda- 
tion. 

Melattah,  me-la-tl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah freed. 

Melchl,  mel'-kl,  my  king;  or,  my 
counsel. 

Mokhiah,  mel-kl'-ah,  Jehovah's  k. 

Melchl-shua,  mel'-ki-shu'-a,  king  of 
aid. 

Melchisedek,  mel-kls'-ze-dek,  king  of 
righteousness. 

Melea,  mel'-e-a,  full,  fullness. 

Melcom,  mel'-kom,  thinking. 

Meliku,  mel'-l-ku. 

Melltn,  mel'-l-ta. 

Melzar,  mel'-zar,  master  of  wine. 

Memphis,  mem'-fls,  place  of  (the  god) 
Pthah. 

Die mn can,  mem'-u-kan,  dignified  (T). 

Menahem,  men'-a-hem,  comforter. 

Menan,  me'-nan. 

Meni,  me'-ne,  fate,  fortune. 

Meonenlni,  me-on'-e-nlm,  oak  of 
diviners. 

Meonothal,  me-on'-o-thal,  habita- 
tions of  Jehovah,  my  habitations. 

Mephaath,  me-fa'-ath,  beauty. 

Mephlbosheth,  me-flb'-o-sheth,  ex- 
terminating the  IdoL 

Merab,  me'-rab,  multiplication. 

Meraiah,  me-ral'-yah,  contumacy 
(against)  Jehovah. 

Memioth,  me  -  ral'  -  yoth,  contuma- 
cious, rebellious. 

McrarJ,  me-ra'-ri,  bitter,  nnhappy. 

Mmrathaim,  mer-a-tha'-lm,  repeated 
relxilion. 

Mercurius,  mer-cu'-ri-us,  or  Mercury, 
the  speaker. 

Mered,  me'-red,  rebellion. 

Mereinoth,  mer-e'-moth,  elevations. 

3lfrcs,  me'-res,  lofty. 

Meribah,  mer'-l-bah,  water  of  strife. 

Mertb-baal,  me-rib-ba'-al,  contender 
against  Baal. 

M erodach,  mer'-o-dak,  death. 

Merodach-baladan,  mer'-o-dak-Bal'- 
a-dan,  Merodach,  worshipper  of 
Bel(?). 

Merom,  me'-rom,  height,  a  high 
place. 

Meronothlte,  me-ron'-o-thlte. 

Meroz,  me'-roz,  refuge. 

Mesha,  me'-shah,  welfare,  retreat. 

Mcshach,  me'-shak,  guest  of  a  king. 

iirsiiech,  me'-shek,  drawing  out. 

Meshelemlah,  me-shel-e-mi'-ah,  to 
whom  Jehovah  repays. 

Meshezabeel,  me-shez'-a-bel,  whom 
God  frees. 

Mcshillemith,  me  -  shll'  -  le  -  mlth, i 

Messhlllemoth,  me-shll'-le-moth,  / 
those  who  repay. 

Mcshobab,  me  -  sho'  -  bab,  brought 
back. 

Meshullam,  me  -  shul'  -  lam,  friend 
(of  God). 

Meshullemeth,  me  •  shul'  -  le  -  meth, 
friend  (fem.)  of  God. 

Mesobalte,  mes-o'-ba-lto,  inhabitant 
of  Mesoba. 

Mesopotamia,  mes-o-po  ta'-mi-a, 
amidst  the  rivers. 

Messiah,  ines-sl'-ah,  anointed. 


Metheg-ainmah,  me  -theg-Am'- 

bridle  of  the  metropolis. 
Mothmtael,  me  -  thn'-sa-  eL,  maa  a 

God. 
Methuselah,     me-tbn'-se-  .'ah,      ntsfl 

of  a  dart. 
Meuiuia,  me-u'-nlm,  habitations, 
Httahab,    mes'-a-hab,    watei     (i.   «v 

splendour)  of  gold. 
Bliamln,  ml'-a-min,  from  the   rtgfc; 

hand. 
M ibhar,  mlb'-bar,  choicest. 
Mibsam,  mlb'-sam,  sweet  odoor. 
Mibzar,  mlb'-zar.  a  fortress. 
Mtcah,  ml'-kah,  \  who  (la)  Ilk* 

Mlcaiah,  ml-kal'-yah,  j  unto Jehovat 
Michael,  ml'-ka-el,  1  who  (Is)  Ilk* 
Mlehal,  ml'-kal.      J  unto  GkxL 

Miehmas,  mlk'-mas,       )     laid  np 
Michmash,  mik'-mash,  >     treasure. 
Mlchmethah,  mlk'-me-thah,  hiding 

place. 
Mlchri,  mlk'-rl,  price  of  Jehovah. 
Mlddin,  mld'-din,  measures. 
Midlan,  mld'-y*an,  strife. 
Midianites,  mld'-y-an-ltes,  people  et 

Midlan. 
Mlgdalel,  mig'-da-lel,  tower  of  God. 
Migdal-gad,  mlg'-dal-Gad,  %.  of  Gad 
Migdol,  mltf-dol,  tower  (?). 
Migrou,     mlg'  -  ron,    a     preelpltow 

place. 
Mijamln,  ml'-Ja-mln,  from  the  rtgh: 

hand. 
Mikloth,  mlk'-loth,  staves,  lota. 
Mlknelah,  jilk-nel'-yah,    possessioi 

of  Jehovah. 
Milalai,  mil-al-a'-l,  eloquent. 
MUcah,  mll'-kah,  counsel. 
Mllcom,  mll'-kom,  great  king. 
Mlletum,  ml-le'-tum,  improper  Jorn 

of  Miletus. 
Miletus,  ml-le'-tus. 
Millo,  mll'-lo,  a  rampart,  mound. 
Miniamln,    mln'-ya-mln,    from    tb< 

right  hand. 
Minni,  min'-nl,  division. 
Minnith,  min'-nith,  allotment. 
Miriam,  mir'-ri-am,  their  oontumao; 
Mirma,  meer'-ma,  fraud. 
Misgab,  mis'-gab,  height. 
Mishael,    mi'-sha-el,    who     Is    wbc 

Godis(?). 
Mishal,  mish'-al,        lDraver 
Mlshial,  mish'-i-al,  /Pra^er- 
Mlsham,  mish'-am,  their  cleansing 
Miithma,  mish'-ma,  a  bearing. 
Slishniannah,    mish-man'-nah,    Ka' 

ness. 
Misltraltes,  mlsh'-ra-ites. 
MUpar,  mis'-par,  number 
Mispereth,  mis'-pe-retn. 
Misrephoth-maim,     mis'  -  re  -  foti 

ma'-tm,  the  flow  of  waters. 
Mithcah,  mith'-kah,  sweetness. 
MiUinitc,  mlth'-nlte. 
Mlthredath,  mlth'-re-dath,  given   b 

Mithras. 
Mytylene,  mit-y-le'-ne. 
Mlzar,  ml'-zar,  smallntss. 
Mlzpah,  mlz'-pah,  1  t:atob-tow«' 

Mizpeh,  miz'-peh,  )     Icily  place. 

Mlxraim,  mlz'-ra-lm,  bulrrarks,  for 

tresses. 
Mizzah,  mlz'-zah,  fear,  trep-  latlon. 
Mnason,  na'-son,  a  diligent  seekttr   i 

remembrancer. 
Mo«i>,  mc'-ab.  progeny  of  a  fatuaw. 

is 
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<Mkltn.    mo'  -  ab  -  ites,     people    of 

Moah 
Moadiah,  nio-a-d  '-ah.  festival  of  Je- 
hovah. 
ittoladah,  mo'-la-dah,  birth,  race. 
ttolech,  rao'-lek,  >  Wng- 
Moloch,  mo'-lok,  / 
iioiid,  mo'-lid,  begetter. 
Moragthite,   nio-ras'-thlte,  native  of 

Moresheth. 
4IordeeaJ,  mor'-de-kal,  little  man,  or 

worshipper  of  Mars. 
«oreh,  mo'-reh,the  hill  of  the  teacher. 
Moregheth-gath,    mo'-re-sheth-Qath, 

the  possession  of  the  Glttltes. 
ttoriah,  mo-rl'-ah,  chosen  by  J. 
Uosera,  mo'-se-rah,  bonds. 
Hoscroth,  mo'-se-roth,  bond. 
Moses,    mo'-zez,    drawn     out,    saved 

from  the  water. 
Moza.mo'-za,  (fountain. 

Mozah,  mo'-zah,      J 
niuppliu,   mup'-pim  (probably    same 

as  Sheepham,  q.  v.). 
Mushi,  mu'-shl,  yielding,  proved   by 

Jehovah. 
Muthlabben,   muth-lab'-ben,    chorus 

of  virgins  (?). 
Myra,  my'-rah. 
Kysia,  mlsb'-ya. 

tfaam,  na'-am,  pleasantness.  - 
Naamlteg,  na'-ain-ites. 


ffaamah,  na'-a-inah,    )  pleagant. 
vanmaii,  na'-a-nian,    > 

i-am'-a: 

m. 

ah,     ) 

/-I.     \ 

rath   > 


V  pasture. 


Naainatliite,  na-am'-ath-lte,  descend 

ants  of  Naaman. 
Naarah,  na'-a-rah,     \       ft     lrf  hand. 
\aarat,  na'-a-ra'-l.     \  maJd 

ftaarath,  na'-a-rath, 
Saaraa,  na'-a-ran,  juvenile,  puerile. 
Naashon,  na-ash'-on,   }enchanter. 
Naasson,  na-as'-eon,     ) 
SaV>.\X,  na'-bal,  foolish. 
Naboth,  ua'-both,  fruit,  produce. 
Nachon,  na'-kou,  prepared. 
ftacbor,  na'-kor  (see  Nahob). 
Kndau,  ua'-dab,  spontaneous,  liberal. 
Kagge,  nag'-ge,  illuminating. 
Kalialiel,  lia-ha'-li-el,  valley  of  God. 
Naiiallul,  na'-hal-al, 
Valiulol,  na'-hal-ol, 
Kaham,  na'-liam,  consolation. 
Kahamanl,  na-ha-ma'-al,  repenting, 

merciful. 
.\abarat,  na'-ha-rai,  snorter. 
Nnhasii,  na'-hash,  serpent. 
Nahath,  na'-hath,  rest. 
Nalibt,  nah'-bi,  hidden. 
Nahor,      na'-hor,      breathing      hard, 

snorting. 
Ni.Jmm,   ua'-hum,  comfort,    cousola- 

tion. 
NaUshon,  nah'-suon,  enchanter. 
Wain,  na'-in,  pleasant. 
Naloili,  uai'-yoth,  habitations. 
Naomi,  Ha'-o-mi,  my  pleasantness. 
Kaphlgh,  na'-flsh,  refreshment. 
Napbtall,  naf-ta-li,  my  strife. 
Napht ublm,    naf  -  tu  -  him,      border- 
people. 
Varcissiis,    nar  -  sis'  -  sus,    stupidity, 

surprise. 
tathan,  na'-thau,  whom  God  gave. 
Kallianael,  ua-than'-a-el,  whom  God 

gave. 
Cathan-melech,    na'  -  than  -  me  -  lek, 

whom  the  king  has  placed. 
14 


Naum,  na'-um,  consolation. 

Nazareneg,  naz-a-renes',     natives    of 
Nazareth. 

Nazareth,  naz'-a-reth,  separated. 

Nazarite,  naz'-a-rlte,  one  separated. 

Neah,  ne'-ah,  shaking,  perhaps  of  the 
earth. 

Nea  polls,  ne-ap'-po-lis,  new  city. 

Neariah,  ne-a-ri'-ah,  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

Nebai,  ne-ba'-l,  frult-bearlng. 

Nebaioth,  ne-bai'-yoth,         >     high 

Nebajoth,  ne-ba'-Joth,  J      places. 

Neballat,     ne  -  bal'  -  lat,      folly,      or 
wickedness,  in  secret. 

Nebat,  ne'-bat,  aspect. 

Nebo,  ne'-bo,  Interpreter. 

Nebuchad- )    neb'-u-kad- 
nez'-zar, 

neb'-u-kad- 
rez'-zar, 


the 
prince 
of  the 
god 


nezzar. 

Nebuchad- 
rezzar, 

Nebo. 

Nebughasban,  neb-u-shas'-ban,  wor- 
shipper of  Nebo. 

Nelmzar-adan,  neb  -  u  -  zar'  -  a  -  dan, 
leader  whom  Nebo  favours. 

Necho         |     ne'-ko.lame. 

Nichoh,      J 

Nodabiah,  ued-a-bl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah Impels. 

Neglaah,  ueg'-ee-nah,  a  stringed  in- 
strument. 

Neglnoth,  neg'-ee-noth,  stringed  In- 
struments. 

Nehclamite,  ne-hel'-a-mite. 

Nehemiah,  ne-he-mi'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah comforts. 

Nehiim,  ne'-hum,  consolation. 

Nehushta,  ne-hnsh'-ta,  I  brass 

Nehughtah,  ne-hush'-tah,    J 

Nehushtan,  ne-hush'-tan,  brazen. 

Nelel,  nel'-yel,  moved  by  God. 

Nekeb,  ne'-keb,  carrion. 

Nekoda,  ne-ko'-dah,  distinguished. 

Nemuel,  uem'-u-el,  day  of  God. 

Nemuelites,  ne-mu'-el-ites,  descend- 
ants of  Nemuel. 

Nepheg,  ne'-feg,  sprout. 

Nephthallm,  nef-ta-lim  (see  Naph- 
tali),  my  strife. 

Nephtoah,  nef-to-ah,  opening. 

Nephtgh,  ne'-flsh,  refreshed. 

Nephighesitn,  ne'-fl>h-e-sim, )  expau- 

Nephusim,  nef'-u-sim,  /    sions. 

Ner,  ner,  light,  lamp. 

Nereug,  ne'-reus,  a  candle,  light. 

Nergal,  ner'-gal,  devourer  of  man, 
hero. 

Ncrgal-sharezer,  ner'-gal-sha-re'-zer. 

Nelhanael.    (See  NaI'HANAEL.) 

Nethaniah,  neth-a-ni'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah gave. 

Ncthinlm,  neth'-i-nim,  the  devoted. 

Neriah,  ne'-ri-ah,  lamp  of  Jehovah. 

Netopha,  ne-to'-fah,  a  dropping. 

Netophathites,  net-ol'-a-thites,  in- 
habitants of  Netophah. 

Neziah,  ne-zi'-ah,  pine,  sincere. 

SJezib,  ne'-zib,  garrison,  statue. 

Nthhaz,  nib'-haz,  barker  (?). 

Nlbghan,  nib'-shan,  soft  soil. 

Nicanor,  ni-ka'-nor,  a  conqueror. 

Mfnilciiuis,  nik-o-de'-mus,  Innocent 
blood,  conqueror  of  the  people. 

Nlcolaitanes,nlk-o-la'-i-tanes,  named 
after  Nicolas. 

Nicolas,  nik'-o-las,  conquering  the 
people. 
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Nicopolla,  ni-kop'-o-lls,  a  o»ty  of  cic 

tory. 
Niger,  nl'-Jer,  black. 
Nlmrah,  uim'-rah.  \  A       M 
Nlmrim,  nim'-rlm,  > 
Miui.mI,  uim'-rod,  rebel. 
Nlmghi,  nlm'-shl,  drawn  out. 
Nineveh,    nin'-e-veh,    dwelling    oi 

Niuus  (?). 
Nlgroch,  ulz'-rok,  eagle,  great  eagle. 
No,  no,  i    portion    «K 

No-a-inon,  no-a'-mou,  I       temple    0 

Anion. 
Noadiah,  no-a-dl'-ah,  with  whom  i 

hovah  meets. 
Noah,  no'-ah,  rest,  motion. 
Nob,  nob,  high  place. 
Nobah,  no'-bah,  a  barking. 
Nod,  nod,  flight,  wandering. 
No<lab,  no'-dab,  nobility. 
Nogah,  no'-gah,  brightness. 
Nohah,  no'-hah,  rest. 
Non,  non,  fish. 

Noph,  noff  (same  as  Memphis,  q.  v.j 
Nophah,  no'-phah,  blast. 
Nun,  nun,  fish. 
Nymphag,  nim'-fas,  bridegroom. 

Obadiah,  o-ba-di'-ah,  worshipper  oi 

Jehovah. 
Obal,  o'-bal,  stripped,  bare  of  leaves. 
Obed,  o'-bed,  worshipping  (God). 
Obededom,    o-bed-E'-dom,    he    wht 

serves  the  Edomites. 
Obit,    o'-bit,    one    who   is     set    ove: 

camels. 
Obotb,  o'-both,  bottles  (of  skin). 
Ocran,  ok'-ran,  troubled. 
Oded,  o'-ded,  restoring,  setting  ut, 
Og,  og,   in  stature,    long-necked,  ej 

gautic. 
Ohad,  o'-had,  united. 
Ohel,  o'-hel,  tent. 
Olivet,  ol'-i-vet,  place  of  olives. 
Olyinpas,  o-lim'-pas,  heavenly. 
Omar,  o'-mar,  eloquent  talkative. 
Omega,  o'-meg-a,  great  O. 
Omri,  om'-rl,  learner  of  Jehovah,  ar- 

skilfui. 
On,   on,    light,    especially    the    sun: 

strength. 
Ona  in,  o'-nam,  strong. 
Onan,  o'-nan. 
Oneslmua,    o-nes'-i-mus,    pronu»o;« 

useful. 
Onesiphorug,  o-ne-slf -o-rus,  bring,  a* 

profit. 
Ono,  o'-no,  strong. 
Opitel,  o'-fel,  a  bill,  an  acclivity. 
Opbir,  o'-feer,  abundance. 
Ophni,  ofT-ni,  mouldy. 
Ophrah,  off-rah,  fawn. 
Oreb,  o'-reb,  raven. 
Oren,  o'-ren,  pine-tree. 
Orion,  o-ri'-on,  the  giant. 
Oman,  or'-nan,  nimble. 
Orpah,  or'-pah,  mane.  forehjcK.  esna 
Oseas,   o-ze'-as,  or    Oskk,   o -re*    *a*» 

Hosea). 
Ogbea,  o-she'-a  (see  Joshua). 
Othni,  oth'-ni,  lion  of  Jehovan. 
Othnlel,  oth'-ni-el,  lion  of  Goa. 
Ozem,  o'-zem,  strong. 
Ozlag,  o-zi'-as  (see  Uzziah). 
Ozni,  oz'-ni.  hearing. 
Ozniteg,  oz'- u  ites,  descendant*  oj  < 


I'naial,  oa'-M-rai. 
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f&<itan-aram,     pa'-dan-A'-ram,     the 

plain  of  Syria, 
ration,  pa-don,  liberation,   redemp- 
tion. 
PogUl,  pa'-gi-el,  fortune  of  God. 
Pahath-moab,  pa'-hath-Mo'-ab,  gov- 
ernor of  Moab. 
Pal,  pa'-l,  bleating. 
Palal,  pa'-lal,  Jutlge. 
Palest  inn,    pal  -  e  8  -  tl'  -  na,   lanu   of 

strangers. 
Pa.Hu,  pal'-ln,  distinguished. 
Palluites,  pal'-lu-ites,  descendants  of 

Pallu. 
Paltl,  pal'-tl,  deliverance  of  Jehovab. 
Paltiel,  pal'-ti-el,  deliverance  of  J. 
Pamphyiia,  pam-fll'-i-a. 
Pnpiios,  pa'-fos. 

Parah,  pa'-rah,  village  of  heifers. 
Paran,  pa'-ran,  a  region  abounding 

in  foliage,  or  in  caverns. 
Parbar,  par'-bar,  open  apartment. 
Parmashta,      par-masb'-ta,     strong- 

risted,  superior. 
Purmenas,  par'-me-nas,  abiding. 
Pnrnnch,  par'-na  li,  delicate. 
Parosh,  pa'-rosb,  flea. 
Parshandatha,     par  -  sban'-  da  -  tha, 

given  forth  to  light. 
Parthian*,  par'-tbi-ans. 
Paruah,  par-u'-ab,  flourisbing. 
P;itvaln», par- va'-lm, oriental  regions. 
Pu*uch,  pa'-sak,  cut  off. 
Pasilamtnin,pas-dani'-in  in, boundary 

of  blood. 
Paseah,  pa-se'-ab,  lame,  limping. 
Pashur,  pash'-ur,  prosperity  every  - 

wliere. 
Patara,  pat'- a- rah. 
Pathros,    patb'-ros,    region    of     the 

soutn. 
Pathrusim,   path-ru'-sim,   people  of 

Pathros. 
Patmos,  pat'-mos. 
Patrobas,  pat'-ro-bas,  paternal. 
Pan,  pa'-u,  bleating. 
Paul,  pawl,  little. 

Pedahel,  ped'-a-hel,  whom  God  pre- 
served, redeemed. 
Pedahzur,    ped-ah'-znr,    wbom    the 

rocs  (t.  e.,  God)  preserved. 
Pedalali,  pe-dal'-yab,  whom  Jehovah 

preserved,  redeemed. 
Pekah,  pe'-kah,  open-eyed. 
Pckatilah,  pe-ka-bl'-ah,  whose  eyes 

Jehovah  opened. 
I'ekoa,  pe'-kod,  visitation. 
PclaiaU,  pel-ai'-yah,  whom  Jehovah 

made  distinguished. 
Pelaliah, pel -a-ll'-ah, whom  J.  judged. 
Pelntlah,  pel-a-tl'-ah,  whom  J.  deliv- 
ered. 
Peleg,  pe'-leg,  division,  part. 
Pelet,  pe'-let,  liberation. 
Pcleth,  pe'-leth,  swiftness. 
sviethlt.es,  pe'-leth-ites,  runners. 
Pelonlte.  nel'-o-nite. 
Peniet.  oe-ui'-el,  the  face  of  God. 
Penmnan,  pe-nln'-nah,  coral,  pearl. 
Pentecost,  pen'-te-kost,  fiftieth. 
fennel,  pe-nu'-el  (see  Pkniel). 
Peor,  pe'-or.  hiatus,  cleft. 
Pernxlm,  pe-ra'-zlm,  breaches. 
Pcresh,  pe'-resh,  dung. 
Perez,  pe'-ress,  breach. 
!•»•  rev.-l'zxa.  x>n'-rez-ljt  «ah,6.  of  Uz 

Bail 
i**.-.  era,  ner'-gah. 


Je- 


of 


Pergamos,  per'-ga-mos. 
Perlda,  pe-ri'-dah,  grain,  kernel. 
Perizzites,  per'-iz-zites,  belonging  to 

a  village. 
Persia,  per'-shya. 

Persian,  per'-shyan,  belonging  to  Per- 
sia. 
Pernda,  pe-ru'-dah  (see  Perida). 
Peter,  pe'-ter,  a  rock  or  stone. 
Pet  hahlah,  peth-a-hl'-ah,  whom 

hovah  looses,  i.  e.,  sets  free. 
Pe.tlior,     pe'  -  thor,     Interpreter 

dreams. 
Pet  Intel,  pe-thu'-el,  vision  of  God. 
Peultliai,  pe-ul'-thal,  wages  of  J. 
PHalec,  fa'-lek  (see  Pelko). 
Phalli,  fal'-tl.  deliverance  of  J. 
Phanuel,  fa'-nu-el,  face,  or  vision  of 

God. 
Pharaoh,  fa'-roh,  the  sun  (Phrah). 
Pharaoh-nechoh,       fa'  -  ro  -  Ne'  -  ko, 

Phrah  or  Pharaoh  the  lame. 
Pharez,  far'-ez,  breach. 
Pharisees,  far'-l-sees,  the  separated. 
Pliarpa*",  far'-par,  swift. 
Phaseah,  fa-ze'-ah,  lame,  limping. 
Phebc,  fe'-be,  shining,  pure. 
Phenice,  fe-ni'-se,  i        land  of 

Phentcia,  fe-nish'-ya,  i         palms. 
Phleol,  fl'-kol,  the  mouth  of  all. 
Philadelphia,  fll-a-del'-fl-a,  brotherly 

love. 
Philemon,     fl-le'-mon,    affectionate, 

kisser. 
Phlletus,  ti-le'-tus,  beloved,  amiable. 
Philip,     fll'-lip,    warlike,    lover    of 

horses. 
Philippi,      nl-lip'-pt,      belonging     to 

Philip. 
Philippians,  fl-llp'-pl-ans,  the  people 

of  Philippi. 
Philistia,  fl-lls'-ti-a,  the  land  of  wan- 
derers, strangers. 
Phlllstlm,  fi-lis'-tlm,        >  wanderers. 
Philistines,  fl-lls'-tines,  J 
Phllologus,  fl-lol'-lo-gng,  a  lover  of 

learning,  a  lover  of  the  word. 
Phlnehas,  fln'-e-as,  mouth  of  brass. 
Phlegon,  fle'-gon,  zealous,  burning. 
Phrygla,  frij'-ya. 
Phurah,  fu'-rah,  branch. 
Phut,  fut,  afflicted,  a  bow. 
Phygellus,  fl-ger-lus,  little,  fugitive. 
Pl-hescth,  pi-be'-seth. 
Pihahiroth,     pl-ha-hi'-roth.     where 

grass  or  rush  grows. 
Pilate,  pi'-lat. 
Plldash,  pil'-dash,  flame. 
Pilehah,  pil'-e-hah,  a  slice. 
Pinon,  pl'-non,  darkness. 
Ptrain,  pi'-ram,  like  a  wild  ass. 
Pirathon,  pir'-a-thon,  prince. 
Plrathonite,  pi'-ra-thon-lte. 
Pi  I  tn  I.    pll'-tal,    whom    Jehovah   de- 
livers. 
Pi»gah,  plz'-gah,  a  part,  a  fragment. 
Plsblia,  pi-sld'-l-a. 
Plson,    pi -son.   water    poured   forth, 

overflowing. 
Plspah,  pis'-pah,  dispersion. 
Plthoni,  pi'-thom,  narrow  place. 
Pillion,  pi'-thor 

Pleiades,  pll'-a-deez,  a  heap,  cluster. 
Pochereth  of  Zebalm,  po'-ke-reth  of 

Ze-ba'-lm,  snaring  gazelles. 
Pollux,  pol'-lux. 
Pontius,  pon'-tl-ns. 
I'onlua,  pon'-tus.  SAM. 


Poratba,  po-ra'-lhab,  given  by  104. 
Porcius-Festus,  por'-shl-us-Fes'-tu*. 
Potlphar,  pot'-l-far,  »  beiontfiiu 

Pot  ip  lie  rah,  pot-i-fe'-rah,  J  to  tbe  ant. 

(Phrah). 
Prlscllla,  prls-sll'-lah,  ancient. 
Prochorus,  prok'-o-rus,  he  tnat   pr«> 

sides  over  the  choir. 
Ptolemais,  tol-e-ma'-ls,  Olty  of  Plot' 

emy. 
Peiah,  pu'-ah,  mouth,  splendid. 
Publius,  pub'-lius,  common. 
Pudens,  pu'-dens,  shamefaced. 
Puhit.es,  pu'-hltes. 
Pul,  pul,  elephant,  lord. 
Punites,   pu'  -  nites,   descendants  ov 

Pun. 
Punon,  pu'-nou,  darkness,  obscurity 
Pur,  pur,  la  lot. 

Pui  i  in,  pu'-rim,  >  lots. 
Put,  put,  afflicted. 
Puteoll,  pu-te'-o-ll. 
Putlel,  pu'-ti-el,  afflicted  by  God. 

Q,uartua,  kwar'-tus,  the  fourth. 

Raamah,  ra'-a-mah,  trembling. 
Raamlah,  ra-a-ml'-ah,   whom    Jeho- 
vah makes  to  tremble  (who  fears  J.Y 
Raantses,  ra-am'-ses,  son  of  the  sua. 
Rabbah,  rab'-bah,     i         ,     ,     t 
Rabbath,  rab'-bath, J 
Rabbi,  rab'-bl,  master. 
Rabbith,  rab'-bith,  multitude. 
Rabboni,  rab-bo'-ni,  my  master. 
Rabinag,  rab'-mag,  prince  of  magi. 
Rabsaris,  rab'-sa-ris,  chief  eunuch. 
Rabshakeh,  rab'-sha-keh,  chief  of  tfcc 

cupbearers. 
Radial,  ra'-cal,  traffic. 
Rachel,  ra'-chel,  ewe. 
Raddai,  rad'-dai,  subduing. 
Ragau,  ra'-gaw  (see  R.EC). 
Raguel,  rag'-u-el,  friend  of  God 
Rahab,  ra'-hab,  gracious. 
Rahani,  ra'-ham,  womb. 
Rahel,  ra'-hel  (see  Rachell 
Rakfin,  ra'-kem,  variegation   flower 

garden. 
Rakkath,  rak'-kath,  shore. 
Rakkou,  rak'-kon,  thinness. 
Ram,  ram,  high. 
Ramah,  ra'-mah       1  „,  ,ace 

Ramath,  ra  -math,  > 
Rainathalin,   ra-math-a'-im,   doable 

high  place. 
Ramath-leht,  ra'-math-Le'-hi,  helgt  t 

of  Lehl. 
Ramath-mlspeh,  r»'  math-Mls'-peb 

heiglit  of  Mizpeh. 
Ramcses,  ram'-e-seez,  son  of  the  sim 
,  Ra  iniah,  ra-mi'-ah,  whom  J.  set. 
Ratnoth,     ra'-moth,     high     thing* 

heights. 
Ramoth-Ullead,    ra'-motb-cJil'-e-aia 

h.  of  Gilead. 
Raphu,  ra'-l'u,  healed. 
Reaia,     )  re_a,,_vah  I  whom  Jehova* 
Reaiah,  I  >      cares  for. 

Reba,  re'-ba,  a  fourth  part. 
Rebecca,    J  re.bek,_ah     }a  rope  wltt 
Rebekah,  i  >      a  noo*»e. 

llechoh,  re'-kab,  horseman. 
Kecha  bites,  re'-kab-ltes,  desoend/ax  * 

of  Rechab. 
Rechah,  re'-kah,  side,  utmost  pari. 
Keel  n  i  ah,  re-el-al'-yah,  whom  Jcto* 
vii  li  makes  to  tremble  f  who  fears  J  1. 
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•(••gem,  re'-geni,  friend  (of  God). 

Kigem-iuelech,  re'-gem-me'-lek,/.  of 
the  king. 

Rehabiah,    re-ha-bl'-ah,    for    whom 
Jehovah,  makes  an  ample  space. 

Rehob,  re'-hob  street. 

Rehoboam,    re-ho-bo'-am,    who   en- 
larges the  people. 

Rehoboth,  re-ho'-both,  streets,  wide 
spaces. 

Kc hum,  re'-hum,  beloved,  merciful. 

Rel,  re'-i,  companionable. 

Rekem,  re'-kem,  flower-garden,  va- 
riegated 

Remaliah,  rem-a-li'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
van  adorned. 

:';ii'.iiii,  re'-meth,  a  high  place. 

(' <iiiiuoi»,  rem'-mon  (see  Rimmon). 

Kemphaii,  rem'-fan,  frame,  model  (?). 

Kepiiael,  re'-fa-el,  >»hom  God  healed. 

Rephah,  re'-fah,  rl'hes. 

Refalah,  ref-ai'-yah,  who*.  J.  healed. 

Rephaim,  re-fa'-lm,     1         giwUts, 

Rephatms,  re-fa'-lms.  /      chiefs  ,;*). 

Rephidlm,    ref-i-dim,     props,    sup- 
ports. 

Resen,  re'-sen,  bridle. 

Reshef,  re'-shef,  flame 

Fit  u,  re'-u,  friend  (of  God). 

Reuben,  rew'-ben,  behold,  a  son  (?). 

Reubenltes,    rew'-ben-ites,    descend- 
ants of  Reuben. 

Reuel,  rew'-el,  friend  of  God. 

Reumah,  rew'-mah,  exalted. 

Rezeph,  re'-zef,  a  stone  (used  for  culi- 
nary purposes). 

Rezla,  re'-zl-a,  delight. 

Rezln,  re'-zln,  Arm,  stable,  a  prince. 

Rezon,  re'-zon,  prince. 

Rheglum,  re'-Jl-um,  a  breaking. 

Rliesa,  re'-sah,  affection,  a  heart. 

Rhoda,  ro'-da,)aro8e 

Rhodes,  rodes, ' 

Rlbai,  ri'-bal,  whose  cause  J.  pleads. 

Riblah,  rib'-lah,  fertility. 

Rimmon,    rim'  -  mon,    the    exalted, 
pomegranate. 

Rlmmon-parez,  1  i m'-mon-pu'-rez,  p. 
of  the  breach. 

Rlmnah,  rim'-nah,  shout. 

Rlphath,  ri'-fath,  shout. 

Rissah,    rls'-sah,   dew,    full   of  dew, 
ruin. 

Rizpah,  riz'-pah,  coal,  hot  stone. 

Rithmah,     rl th '  -  mah,     genista,     or 
broom. 

Roboam,  ro-bo'-am  (see  Rbhoboam). 

RogeUm,  ro-ge'-lim,  place  of  fullers. 

Rohgah,  ro'-gah,  outcry. 

;   omam-tlezer,  ro  -  mam'  -  ti  -  e'  -  zer, 
whose  help  I  have  exalted. 

Romans,  ro'-mans,  men  of  Rome. 

Rome,  rome  (generally  derived  from 
Romulus,  the  supposed  founder). 

Rosh,  rosh,  bear,  chief. 

Rufus,  ru'-fus,  red. 

Ruhamah,  ru'-ha-mah,  compassion- 
ated. 

Rnmah,  ru'-mah,  high. 

Ruth,  rooth,  appearance,  beauty. 

Sabacthani,     sa-bak'-tha-nee,     thou 

hast  forsaken  me. 
Sabaoth,  sab-a'-oth,  hosts. 
Sabeaiis,    sa-be'-ans,    descendants    i>f 

Saba. 
Sabtah,  sab'-tah,  striking. 
Mibdkah,  sab'-te-kah. 

1* 


Sacar,  sa'-car,  hire,  reward. 
Sadducees,  sad'-du-aeez,  named  from 

Zadok. 
Sadok,  sa'-dok.  Just. 
Salah,  sa'-lah,  shoot,  sprout. 
Salamis,  sal'-a-mls. 
Salathiel,  sa-la'-thl-el,  whom  I  asked 

for  from  God. 
Salcah,  sal'-cah,  pilgrimage. 


Salem,  sa'-lem,  1 


peace. 


Salim,  sa'-lim, 

SaUal,    sal'  -  lal,    lifted     up,    basket 

weaver. 
Sallu,  sal  -iu,  weighed. 
Salma,  sai'-nia,  1  Qt 

Salmah,  sal'-mah.     i 
Salmon,  sal'-mon,  clothed. 
Salmone,  sal-mo'-ne. 
Salome,  sa-lo'-me,  peaceable,  perfect, 

reward. 
Salu,  sa'-lu  (see  Saleu). 
Samaria,  sa-ma'-rl-a,    pertaining    to 

a  watch,  watch-mountain. 
Samaritans,  sa-marM-tans,  Inhabit- 
ants of  Samaria. 
Samgar-nebo,       sam'  -  gar  -  Ne'  -  bo, 

•aword  of  Nebo. 
Samlah,  sam'-lah,  garment. 
Samoa,  sa'-mos. 

Samothracia,  sam-o-thra'-shya. 
Samson,    sam'-son,    solar,   like    the 

sun. 
Samuel,    sam'  -  u  -  el,  heard    of    God, 

name  of  God. 
Sanballat,  san-bal'-lat,  praised  by  the 

army. 
Sanhedrim,  san'-he-drlm. 
Sansannah,      san  -  san'  -  nah,      palm 

branch. 
Sapli,  saff,  threshold,  tall  (?). 
Saphir  sa'-feer  1      Deautlful 

Sapphlra,  saf-fl  -ra,  ) 
Sarah,  sa'-rah,  princess. 
Saral,  sa'-rai,  iny  princess,  nobility. 
Saraph,  sa'-raf,  burning,  venomous. 
Sardls,  sar'-dis. 
Sardites,  sar'-dites,    descendants    of 

Sered. 
Sarepta,  sa-rep'-tah  (see  Zabkphath). 
Saigon,  sar'-gon,  prince  of  the  sun. 
Sarid,  sa'-rid,  survivor. 
Sarsechim,  sar'-se-kikn,  chief  of  the 

eunuchs. 

Saruch,  sa'-ruk  (see  Serug). 

Satan,  sa'-tan,  adversary. 

Saul,  sawl,  asked  for. 

Sceva,  se'-vah,  disposed,  prepared. 

Scythian,  sith'-l-an. 

Seba,  se'-ba,  man  (?). 

Sebat,  se'-bat,  sprout  (?). 

Secaeah,  sek-a'-kah,  enclosure. 

Sechu,  se'-ku,  hill,  watch-tower. 

Secundus,  se'-kun-dus,  second. 

Segub,  se'-gub. 

Seir,  se'-ir,  I.     .  . 

b  i      *,  .,      .v.      1  hairy,  rough. 

Seirath,  se-i -rath,     ) 

Sela,  se'-lah,  rock. 

S  ela-hammalilekoth,  se'-lah -Ham- 
mah'-le-koth,  r.  of  escapes. 

Selah,  se'-lah. 

Seled,  se'-led,  exultation,  or  burning. 

Seleucia,  se-lew'-shya. 

Semachiah,  sem-a-ki'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah sustains. 

Semei,  seni'-e-l,  renowned. 

Senaah,  se-ua'-ah,  perhaps  thorny. 

Seneh,  seu'-eh,  crag,  thorn,  rock. 

Senlr.  se'  aeer.  coat  of  mail,  cataract. 


Sennacherib,      aeu-nufi  -«*  r"<b 

queror  of  armies. 
Sentiah,  se-uu'-ah,  hated. 
Seorim,  se-o'-rim,  barley. 
Sephar,  se'-far,  a  numbering. 
Sepharad,  sef-a'-rad. 
Sepharvaim,   sef-ar-va'-im,  the    twt 

Sipparas. 
Serah,  se'-rah,  abundance,  princess. 
Seraiah,  ser-al'-yah,  soldier  of  J. 
Seraphim,  ser'-ra-flm,  lofty  ones. 
Sered,  se'-red,  fear. 
Sergius,  ser'-jl-us. 
Serug,  se'-rug,  shoot. 
Seth,  seth,  placing,    setting    in    th< 

stead  of  another. 
Sethur,  se'-thur,  hidden. 
Shaalabbin,  sha-al-ab'-bln,      >    pla>- 
Shaalbim,  sha-al'-blm,  I      of 

foxes,  or  jackals. 
Shaalbouile,  sha-al'-bon-ite,  lnnablt 

ant  of  Shaalbim. 
Shaaph,  slia'-aff,  division. 
Shaaralm,  sha-ar-a'-im,  two  gates. 
Mm  ha  mi  in,     aba  -  har  -  a' •  im,      twt 

dawns. 
Shaashgaz,     sha-ash'-gaz,      beauty'f 

servant. 
Shabbethai,  shab-beth-a'-l,  born  os 

the  Sabbath. 
Shachia,  sha'-ki-a,  wandering. 
Shadrach,  sha'-drak,  rejoicing  on  the 

way. 
Shage,  sha'-ge,  wandering. 
Shahazimah,    sha-haz-i'-mah,    loftj 

places. 
Shalem,  sha'-lem,  safe,  principal. 
Sliallecheth,    shal-le'-keth,     casting 

down. 
Shalim,  sha'-lim,  region  of  foxes. 
Shallsha,  shal'-l-sha,  triangular. 
Shallum,shal'-lum,     |   retrlbullou. 
Miallun,  shal'-lun,      J 
ShaXmai,  shal'-mai,  my  thanks 
Shalman,     shal'-man,  > 

Shalmaneser,      shal  -  ma  -  ne'  -  zer,  j 

worshipper  of  fire. 
Shamariah,     sham-a-ri'-ah,      whoa 

Jehovah  guards. 
Shama,  sha'-ma,  hearing,  obedient. 
Shamed,  sha'-med,  destroyer. 
Shamer,  sha'-mer,  keeper. 
Shamgar,  sham'-gar. 
Shamhuth,  sham'-huth,  desolation 
Shamir,     sha'-mir,    a    sharp    point 

thorn. 
Shamma,  sham'-mah,  desert. 
Shammah,    snam'  -  mah,     astoniHh 

ment. 
Shammai,  shani'-niai,  laid  waste. 
Shammoth,  sham'-moth,  desolatioi 
Shammua,      \ 
Shammuah,  \  «^m-mn'-8h,  rumour 

Shamsherai,  sham-sbe-ra'-i. 
Shapham,  sha'-larn,  bald,  shaven. 
Shaphan,  sha'-fan,  coney. 
Shapiiat,  sha'-phat,  Judge. 
Shapher,  sha'-pher,  pleasantness. 
Sharai,  sha-ra'-i,  whom  J.  frees. 
Sharaim,  sha-ra'-lm,  two  gates. 
Sharar,   sha'  -  rar,    twisted,   a  cord, 

muscular. 
Share z«r,  sha-re'-*er,  prince  of  Are. 
Sharon,      sha'  -  ron,      plain,     plain 

country. 
s  imi  a  hen,    sha -ru'- hen,    pieasarM 

lodging  place. 
Shashai,  slia'-shai.  whitish 
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Stiuniink,  sha'-shak,  desire. 
RimuJ,  sha'-ul,  asked  for. 
»  i mhi lilts,  xha'-ul-ites. 
Miaveh,  sha'-veh,  plain. 

*  ha  veh-klrlathalm,       sha'-veh-kir- 
ya-tha'-im,  p.  of  Klrlathalm. 

*  heal,  she'-al,  prayer. 

Miealtiel,  she'-al-tl-el,  whom  I  asked 
lor  from  God. 

Mu-artah,  sbe-arl'-ah,  whom  Jehovah 
estimates. 

Shear-jatthuh,        she'-ar-Ja'-shub,      a 
remnant  shall  return. 

stiebah,    i     sbe'-bah,  man,  scorn,  or 

Sheba,       /         an  oatb. 

•*  helium,  she'  -  barn,  coolness,   sweet 
smell. 

-  hebaniah,  sheb-a-ut'-ah,    whom    J. 
maat  to  grow  up. 

Sheharim,  sbe-ba'-rim,  breaches. 

Sheber,  sbeb'-er,  breaking. 

Shebna,    sheb'-nah,     tender      youth, 
youth. 

Shebuel,  she-bu'-el,  captive  of  God. 

Shekunlah,    shek-a-nl'-aii,    Intimate 
with  Jehovah. 

Mieihem,  she-Rum,  back,  shield,  or 
blade. 

Shechemitea,    she'-kem-ltes.     people 
of  Sheeheni. 

shedeur,  shed-e'-ur,  casting  forth  of 
Ore, 

Shehariah,  she-ha-rl'-ah,   whom  Je- 
hovah seeks  for. 

Mii-luli,  she'-lah,  petition. 

tihelemlah,  shel-e-mi'-ah,  whom   Je- 
hovah repays. 

Sheletf,  she'-lef,  drawn  out,  saluted. 

Shelesh,  she'-lesh,  tried. 

Sheloml,  she-lo'-ml,  I     peaceful, 

Mieloraith,  shel-o'-mlth,  I     love  of 
peace. 

Sheluiuiel,    she-lu'-mlel,     friend    of 
God. 

8hem,  shem,  name 

Sheina,  she'-ma,  .     ramOQr> 

Shemaah,  she-ma'-ah,   / 

Sbemalah,  shem-al'-yah,  whom    Je- 
hovah has  heard  and  answered. 

Shemariak,  shem-a-rl'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah guards. . 

Shem«ber,    shem-e'-ber,    soaring    on 
high. 

Shenier,  she'-mer,  guardian. 

■>  hem  Ida,   she- ml '-da,    fame    of    wis- 
dom. 

Shemlnlth,  she-mee'-nith,  eighth. 

>  hemlrailiot  h,     she  -  1)11  r'  -  a  -  ninth, 

most     high     name,    or    most    high 
heaven. 

Shemuel,  she-iuu'-el,   heard   of   God, 
name  of  God. 

•.hen,  shen,  truth. 

ishenaxat,  she-na'-zar,  fiery. 

Shelter,  she'-uer,  coat  of  mall,  cata- 
ract. 

Shepham,    she'-fam,      nakedness,    a 
place  naked  of  trees. 
hephatlah,  shep-a-tl'-ah,  whom  Je- 
hovah defends. 

Shephl,  she'-fl,  naked  hill. 

Shepho,  she'-fo,  nakedness. 

'.lM'l>hiiphaji,     she-fu'-fan,     seipent, 
cerastes,  or  horned  snake. 

Shf-rah,  she'-rah,  consanguinity. 

Hhereblah,  eher-e-bl'-ah,  heat  ol  J. 

ahti-.sh,  she'-resh,  root. 

ShrHharh,  she'-shak.  moon  god  <?i. 
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fame. 


Sheshal,  sne'-shal,  whitish  (?). 

Sheshan,  she'-shan,  lily. 
Sheshbazzar,    shesh  -  baz'  -  zar,     fire 

worshipper. 
Shethar,  she'-thar,  star. 
Shethar- boznal,      she'-tbar-boz'-nai, 
bright  star. 

Sheva,  she'-va,  hesitation. 

Shibboleth,  shib'-bo-leth,  flood. 

Shibiiiah,    shlb'  -  mah,    coolness,    or 
sweet  swell. 

Shici-oii,  shik'ron,  drunkenness. 

Shlggalon,  shig-gai'-you,    )     erratic 

Shlgionoth,  shig'-yo-uoth,  J      wan- 
dering. 

shihon,  shi'-hon,  overturning. 

siiiliiir-libnnh,  shl'-hor-Lib'-     black 
nab,  river 

Shlhor-llbnath,shi'-hor-Llb-     Of 
nath,  glass. 

Shi  I  lit  in,  shil'-him,  armed  men. 

Shlllem,  shil'-lem,  requital. 

Shiloah,  shl-lo'-ah,  sending  (of  water 
by  a  conduit). 

Shiloh,  shi'-lo,  place  of  rest. 

siiiionl,  shi'-lo-nl,  pacificator. 

Shilonite,  shl'-lo-nlte,  native  of  Shi- 
loh. 

ShiUah,  shir-sah,  tried, 

Mi l nun.  shim'-e-ah, 

Shlmeah,  shtm'-e-ah, 

Shimeam,  shim'-e-ami 

Shimel,  shim'-e-i,  )  rumour, 

Shimeath,  shim'-e-athi  J  famous,    re- 
nowned. 

s  hlmhl,  shim'-hi,  renowned. 

Shlnieoii,  shim'-e-on,  a  hearkening. 

Shim  ma,  shim'-ma,  rumour. 

Shimon,  shl'-mon,  desert. 

Shi  in  rn  tu,  shim'-rath,  watch. 

Shimrl,  shim'-ri,  watchful. 

Shlmrlth,  shim'-iith,  vigilant. 

Shlmrom,  shlm'-rom,  .  vaUth         t. 

Shimron,  shlm'-ron,    I 

Shlinronltes,     shim'-  ron  -  ltes,     de- 
scendants of  Shimron, 

Shiinshai,  shim'-shal,  sunny. 

Sbl nab,  shi'-nab,  father's  tooth. 

sbinar,  shi'-nar,  casting  out  (T),  land 
of  two  rivers  (?). 

Shiphl,  ihl'-fi,  abundant. 

Shiphrah,  shif'-rah,  beauty. 

Shlphtan,  shif-tan,  judicial. 

siiisha,  shi'-sha,  habitation. 

Mi  t  slink,  shl'-shak. 

Shltral,  shit'-rai,  scribe. 

sbitt lin.  shit'-tim,  acacias. 

Shiza,  shi'-za,  beloved. 

Shoah,  sho'-ah,  opulent. 

Shobab,  sho'-bab,  apostate. 

Shobach,  sho'-bak,  pouring. 

Shobai,    sho'-bal,    who    leads    many 
captive. 

Shobi,  sho'-bl. 

Shobai,  sho'-bal,  flowing,  or  a  shoot. 

shobi- It,  sho'-bek,  forsaking. 

Slim  hob,  sho'-ko,  a  hedge. 

S  hoham,sho'-ham,onyx,or  sardonyx. 

S homer,  sho'-mer,  watchman. 

Shophach,  sho'-fak,  pouring. 

Shosliamilm,  shosh-an'-nim,  lilies. 

stum,  sbu'-ab,  wealth. 

Shtinh,  shu'-ah,  pit. 

Slmal,  shu'-al. 

Shubael,  shu'-ba-el. 

Shiihain,  shu'-ham. 

s  ii  n  lainiii ,  shu'-lain-ilt) 


Shumathlteti,     shu'-ma-thl  I*k-      I     » 

garlic. 
Shimein,     aim   -  uem,     two      renting 

places. 
Shunamlte,  sha'-na-mlte.: 
Sliiini,  shu'-nl,  quiet. 
Shupham,  shu'-pham,  serpent. 
Shupplm,  shup'-ptm,  serpen t*. 
Shur,  shur. 
Shushan,  shu'-shan. 
Shuthelah,  shu-the'-lah    crashing  oj 

rending. 
Sla,  si '-a,  council. 
Sibbachal,  sib'-ba-kal. 
Sibbecal,  slb'-be-kal,     lthe    wood    o 
Slbbeehal,  slb'-be-kal,  J     Jehovah,  t 

e.,  the  crowd  of  the  people  of  God. 
Slbboleth,  sib'-bo-leth   (see  Shibbc 

LETH). 

Stiniiah,  sib'-mah,  coolness,  or  sw«e' 

smell. 
Slbraiiii,  sib-ra'-lm,  two-foM  hope. 
Slchem,  si'-kem. 

Slddini,  sid'-dim,  valley  of  the  plains 
Sltlon,  8l'-don. 
sidonians,  sl-do'-nl-ans. 
Slgioneth,  sig-yo'-neth. 
stnha,  siu'-ha,  council. 
Slhon.  si'-hon,  sweeping  away,  t.  «..  • 

leader,  carrying  all  before  him. 
Slhor,  sl'-hor. 

Silas,  si'-las,  the  third,  considering. 
SUla,  sil'-la,  way,  basket. 
Siloain,  sl-lo'-am,  sll'-o-am,  sent. 
Silvanus,  sil-va'-nus,  of  the  forest. 
Simeon,  slm'-e-on,  hearing  with  ay 

ceptance. 
Simon,  si'-mon. 
Slnirl,  sim'-rl,  watchful. 
Sin,  sin,  clay. 

Sinai,  si'-nai,  the  senna  snrob 
Sina,  sl'-na. 
Slnite,  si'-nite. 
Sion,  si'-on,  lifted  up. 
Slphnioth,  sif-moth. 
Slppai,  sip'-pal. 
Sirah,  si'-rah,  withdrawing. 
Sirion,  sl'-rl-on. 
Sisatnai,  sis-a-ma'-l. 
Stsera,  sis'-e-ra,  a  field  of  battle, 
s  ii  nab.  sit'-nah,  contention. 
Slvan,  si'-van. 
Smyrna,  smlr'-nah. 
So,  so  (Hebrew  form  of  Egyptian  word 

Sevech). 
Socho,  so'-ko, 
Sochoh,  so'-ko,  ^-a  hedge. 
Socoh,  so'-ko, 
Sodi,  so'-di,  an  acquaintance  of  God. 
Sodom,  sod'-om,   burning,  conflagra- 
tion. 
Solomon,  sol'-o-mon,  peaceable. 
Sopater,  so'-pa-ter,  father  saved. 
Sopheretfo,  bo'-fe-reth,  scribe. 
Sorek,  so'-rek,  choice  vine. 
Soslpater,    so-sip'-a-ter,    saving 

father. 
Sosthenes,   sos'-then-eez,  strong, 

viour. 
Sotal,  so'-tai,  deviator. 
Stachys,  stak'-kls,  an  ear  of  corn. 
Stephen,  ste'-ven,  1  a    srown 

Stephanas,  stef-a-nas, J      crowns 
Snah,  su'-ah,  sweepings. 
Snccoth,  suk'-koth,  booths. 
Siiccoth-benoth,  suk'-koth-Beti' 

booths  of  daughters. 
i  Suchathites.  suk'-a-thltes. 
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KAO 


niHkllmv   iiiK'-kl-lmg,    dweller*    In 

Snr,  sur,  removed. 

K.t-aiK  liitcH.    fui-san-ktt.es,    Inhabit- 
ants of  Snsa  or  Shush  an. 
«<>~nnnah,  su-san  -nab.  lily   rose,  or 

J«»y- 
(Mini,  su'-sl,  horseman. 
S  )ili«r,  sl'-kar,  drunken. 
gychein,  si'-keni,  Shechem, 
lycue,  si-e'-ne,  opening,  key  (t  e..  of 

Bgypt). 
S>  myche,  siu'-ty-kee,  affable. 
S>  ria,  slr'-l-a. 

Syrian,  sir'-l-an,  Inhabitant  of  Syria, 
*v»a«  'use,  slr'-a-kuse. 
gyrophenlcian,     si'-ro-fee-nlsh-yan, 

f'heulclans  living  in  Syria. 

t'nunach,   ta'-a-nak,  sandy  soil,   ap- 
proach to  Shiloh. 
I'uanath-Shiloh,  ta'-a-nath-Sbl'-lo. 
Tubiiaoth,  tab'-ba-otb,  rings. 
Tabbath,  tab'-batb,  renowned. 


I'-e-al,  )  I 
'-e-el,  J 


God;  or,  God  Is 


litixtl,  tab 

good, 
I'nberah,  tab'-e-rah,  burning. 
i  H  bUlia,  tab'-l-tbah,  gazelle. 
Tabor,  ta'-bor,  a  lofty  place,  mound. 
Taiirimon,  tab'-rl-mon,  who  pleases 

Rimnion,  for  Rimmon  is  good. 
Tachmoulte,  i.ak'-ino-nlte  (see  Hach- 

MONITE). 

Tadmor,  tad'-naor,  city  of  palms. 
Tat. an,  ta'-han,  a  camp,  a  station. 
Tahuulien,  ta'han-ltes,  descendants 

of  T. 
Tahapanes,  ta-hap'-pa-nes,  I  head    of 
Tah penes,  tah'-pen-es,  >    the  age 

or  world. 
Tahath,  ta'-hath,  station,  place. 
Tahrea,  tah-re'-a,  cunning. 
Tahtlm-hodshl,      tah'-tim-Hod'-shi, 

nether  land  newly  inhabited. 
Tui  mat,   tal'-mal,  abounding  in  fur- 
rows. 
Talmon,  tal'-mon,  oppressed. 
Tamah,  ta'-mah,  laughter. 
Tamar,  ta'-mar,  a  palm  tree. 
TiiMimm,  tam'-maz,  terror  (T). 
Tannin,  ta'-nak,  sandy  solL 
Timhumeth.  tan-hu'-meth,  consola- 
tion. 
la  plinth,  ta'-fath,  a  drop. 
Tappnah,  tap'-pu-ah,  a  place  fruitful 

in  apples. 
Vn rah,  ta'-rah,  station, 
lain  lull,  tar'-a-lah,  reeling. 
rariiea,  ta-re'-a  (see  Tahrea). 
I'm-pelites,  tar'-pe-lltes  (unknown). 
Tarshlsh,  tar'-shish,  hard  ground  (?). 
I'arsus,  tar'-sus. 
>  'u  it  ale,  tar'-tak,  profound  darkness, 

or  hero  of  darkness, 
iartau,  tar'-tan,  military  chief. 
T'atnaL,  tat'-nai,  gift. 
!V-bali,    te'  -  bah,    slaughter,    execu- 

t.ioner. 
f«  iiallab,  teb-a-li'-ah,  one  whom  Je- 
hovah has  immersed  (i.  «.,  purified). 
IVbeth,  te'-beth. 

iv  b  in  nab,  te<-hin'-nah,  cry  for  mercy. 
Tekel,  te'-kel,  winged. 
IVkou,  te-ko'-a,        i       ... 
Tekoah,  te-ko'-ah,  }  Pltchln«  of  tente- 
Tekoltes,    te  -  ko '  -  lies.    Inhab'r.antM 
of  T. 
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Tel-abib,   tel-a'-blb,   hill   of    ears    of 

corn. 
Telab,  te'-lau,  fracture. 
Tela  tin,  te-la'-im,  young  lambs. 
Telaisar,  te-las'-sar,  hill  of  Assar  (T). 
T*-i«-m.  te'-lem,  oppression. 
Tel-harsa,  tel-har'-sah,  I      hill 

Tel-haresha,    tel-har'-e-sha,     J     of 

the  wood. 
Ti  i-nieiiib,  tel-me'-lah,  hill  of  salt. 
Tenia,  te'-mah,     1  a  de8en  gouth 
Ti-inan,  te'-man, ) 
Temani,  te'-ma-nl,  l       desoend- 

Teinanite,  te'-man-lte,  i     ants  of  T. 
Terab,  te'-rah,  a  station. 
Terapblm,       ter'-a-flm,       prosperouN 

llfe(?). 
Teresh,  te'-resh,  severe,  austere. 
Tertlus,  ter'-shl-us,  the  third. 
Tertullus,     tert'-ul-lua,     diminution 

of  T. 
Thaddeus,  thad-de'-us,  praising,  con- 
fessing. 
Thahaah,  tha'-hash,  badger  or  seal. 
Tliamah,  th&'-mah,  laughter. 
Tharah,  tha'-rah  (see  Tesah). 
Thebez,  the'-bez,  brightness. 
Thelaaar,  the'-la-sar  (see  TKLASBAB). 
Theophllus,    the-ofT-1-lus,    lover    of 

God. 
Thessalontca,  thes-a-lo-nl'-ka. 
Tbeudas,    thew'  -  das,    praise,     con- 
fession. 
Tblinnatbab,    thlm-ua'-tha,   portion 

assigned. 
Thomas,  to  nT -as,  a  twin,  sound. 
Thummlm,  thum'-mim,  truth. 
Thyatlra,  thi-a-tl'-rah. 
Tlbetias,  tl-be'-rl-as. 
Tiberius,  ti-be'-ri-us,  son  of  the  river 

Tiber. 
Tlbhath,  tlb'-hath,  butchery. 
T.ihni,  tlb'-ni,  building  of  Jehovah. 
Tidal,  tl'-dal,  fear,  reverence. 
TTglath-pileser,  tlg'- 

lath-pl-le'-zer, 
Ttglath-pilneser,  tig' 

lath-pil-ne'-zer, 
Tlkvab,  tlk'-vah, 
Tlkvatb,  tik'-vath, 
TUon,  ti'-lon,  gift. 
Timeus,  tl-me'-us,  polluted  (T) 
Ttmna,  tlm'-ua, 
Tlmnnb,  tim'-uah, 
Tlmnath,  tim'-nath, 
Ttmnath-heres,         tlm'-natb-he'-res, 

portion  of  the  sun. 
Tlmnath-aerah,       tim'-nath-Se'-rah, 

abundant  portion. 
Tltnon,  tl'-tnon,  burning. 
Tlinotheus,  tl-mo'-the-us,    1     honour 
Tlmotby,  titn'-o-thy,  )     of  God. 

Tlpbsab,  tlf-uah,  passage,  ford. 
Tii-ax,  ti'-ras,  desire. 
Tii -athites,  M'-ra-thltes. 
Tirbakab,  tlr'-ha-kah,  exalted. 
Tlrbanab,  tir'-ha-nah,  scourge. 
Tlrla,  tir'-i-a,  fear. 
Tlrzab,  tir'-zah,  pleasantness. 
TUbblte,    tlsh'-blte,    inhabitant     of 

Tishbe. 
Tlsrl,  or   Tizri,   tlz'-rl,  expiation  (?), 

beginning  (?). 
Titus,  tl'-tus,  honourable. 
Toali,  to'-ah,  inclined,  lowly. 
Tnh,  tob,  good. 

Tub-ail-unljab,     tob  -  ad  -  o  -  ni'  -jah. 
j£oih1  Is  my  lord  Jehovah. 


pi* 


U14  ti>  j 


lord  of 
the  Tigris. 

expectation. 


} 


restraint, 
restrained. 


Tnhlab,  lo-nt'-ab, 
Tobljah,  to-bl'-Jah.        { 
Toeheu,  UV-keu,  a  measure 
Togarinah,     to-gar'-mab,      brnaklB* 

bones  (?;. 
Tnhu,  to'-hu  (same  as  Toah) 
Tol.tO'-l,      1      efror 
Tou,  to'-u,  J 
Tola,  to'- la,  worm. 
Tolad,  to'-lad,  race,  posterity,  birlix 
Topbel,  to'-fel,  lime,  cement. 
Tophet,  to'-fet. 

Tim  lionltls,  trak-o-ni'-tls,  stray. 
Troim.  tro'-as. 
Trnfjyll I n m,  t  ro-gU'-U  -urn. 
Tropbiinus,  trol'-i-mus,  nourished 
Trypbena,  trl-fe'-nah,  delicious. 
Trypbosa,  trt-fo'-sah,  thrice  shlnlnv. 

living  delicately. 
Tubal,  tu'-bal,  flowing  forth. 
Tubalcaln,  tu'-bal-kaue,  worklDK  in 

ore. 
Tyeblcus,  tlk'-l-kus,  fortunate. 
Tyrannus,     ti  -  ran'  -  nun,     reigning. 

prince. 

Trre'tlre-  }    rock. 

Tyroi,  tl'-rus,       J 

Ucal,  u'-kal,  I  shall  prevail. 

Uel,  u'-el,  will  of  God. 

Ulal,  u-la'-l,  strong  water  (?). 

Ulam,  u'-lam,  Infant. 

Ulla,  ul'-la,  j  oke. 

I'm mab,  um'-mah,  community. 

L'nnl,  un'-nl,  depressed. 

I'pbaz,  u'-faz  (perhaps  Ophib). 

Upharsln,  u-far'-sln. 

Ur,  ur,  light. 

Urbane,    ur'-ban,     civil,      coarWiun 

gentle  in  speech. 
Url,  u'-ri,  fiery. 

Uriah,  u-ri'-ah,        )      flame  of   Jeiic- 
Urljah,  u-rl'-Jah,     /        vab. 
Uriel,  u'-re-el,  flame  of  God. 
Trim,  u'-rlm,  lights. 
I  'thai,   u'-thai,  whom    Jehovah    *ue 

cours, 
Uz,  uz. 

Uzal,  u'-zai,  robust. 
Uzai,  u'-zal,  wanderer. 

J™1'       }     uz'-zah,  strength. 

Uzzeu-sherah,  uz'-zeu-she-/i«^  uiu 
(or  rather  corner)  of  Sherah. 

Tzzl,  uz'-zi,  1     might  of  Jeic, 

L'zziah,  uz-zi'-ah,    J         vah. 

Uzzlel,  uz-zi'-el,  power  of  God. 

Uzzlelites,  uz'-zi-el-ltes,  detseudam> 
of  UzzieL 

Vajezatha,     va  -  jez  -  a'  -  tha,     whii«« 

pure. 
V1111la.l1,  va-nl'-ah,  weak. 
\  u.iinl,  Vash'-ui. 
Vasbti,  vash'-tl,  beautiful  woman. 
Vophsl,  vol'-si,  my  addition. 

Zaaiian,  za'-a-nan,  place  of  flocks. 

Zaananim,  za-a-nan'-lm,  1     remov- 

Zaanaim,  za-a-na'-lm,        J       lngs. 

Zaavan,  za'-a-van,  disturbed. 

Zabad,  za'-bad,  gift. 

Zabbal,  zab-ba'-i,  pure. 

Zabbud,   zab'-bud,  given,  a  gift    b* 

stowed  (i.  e.,  by  God). 
Zabdi,  zab'-di,  the  gift  of  Jehovah. 
Zabdiel,  zab'-di-el,  the  gift  of  God. 
Zabulon  (see  Ze£.DIiON). 
i  Zabud,  za'-bud  (same  »s  Zabbok» 


&AV 


ZIF 


/,U7, 


r.>?c<-ai,  zak-ka'-l,  i     pare,  inno- 

:. '.frbfiis,  zak-ke'-ns,  ■  cent. 

bcchar,  zak'-kur,  mindful. 

-'.irlinrlnh,  zak-a-rl'-ab,  i  whom   Je- 

?::riiariit»,  zak-a-ri'-as,    i      hovah 
remembers. 

Zncher,  ea'-ker,  memorial,  praise. 

/,  ;.lok,  za'-dok,  just. 

Z»bam,  za'-ham,  loathing. 

Zalr,  za'-lr,  small. 

'/. nlaph,  za'-laf,  fracture,  wound. 

Zalmon,  zal'-mon,  }  shady. 

Zalmonah,  zal-mo'-nah,  ' 

Znlmanna,   zal-miin'-nah,   to   whom 
shadow  Is  denied. 

ZHm-zummliu,      zam  -  ram'  -  mlns, 
tribes  making  a  noise. 

Zanoab,  zan-o'-ah,  marsh,  bog. 

Zapluiath-paaneah,    zaf-nath-pa-a- 
ne'-ah,  preserver  of  the  age. 

Zaphou,  za'-fon,  north. 

Zarab,  za'-rah,  a  rising  (of  light). 

vcareah,  za'-re-au,  hornet's  tower. 

Zareathites,   za'-re-a-thltes,   inhabit- 
ants of  Zareah. 

Zared,  za'-red,  exuberant  growth. 

Zarepbatb,  zar'-e-fath,  workshop  for 
melting  and  refining  metals. 

Zaretan,  zar'-e-tan,        i  oooUng. 

Zartanab,  zar'-ta-nah,  J 

Zareth-sbahar,  za'-reth-sha'-har,  the 
splendour  of  the  morning. 

Zarhitca.    zar'-hltes,  descendants    of 
Zerah. 

ZatUiti,zat'-thu,)a  nU 

Zattu,  zat'-tu,        ) 

Zaza,  za'-za. 

Zebah,  ze'-bah,  slaughtering, sacrifice. 

Zebadiah.zeh-a-di'-ah.gift  of  Jehovah. 

Zebt-dee,  zeb'-8-dee,  J.  gave. 

Zcbina,  ze-bi'-nah,  bought. 

Zebolm,  ze-bo'-lm,  hyasnas. 

Zcbudaii,  ze-bu'-dah,  given. 

Zebul,  ze'-bul,  » 

Zebulon,  aeb'-u-lon,  (  habitation. 

Zrbulan,  zeb'-U-lun, ) 

Z«ciia> lab,  aek-a-ri'-ah.  whom  Jeho- 
vah remembers. 

Zedad,  ze'-dad,  a  mountain,  the  side 
of  a  mountain. 

SwleaJait,  w&d-e-kl'-ah,  Justice  of  Jo- 
tMvah 


Z«eb,  ze'-eb,  wolf, 

Zriah,  ze'-lah,  a  rib,  the  side. 

Zelek,  ze'-lek,  fissure. 

Zelophehad,  ze-lo'-fe-had,  fracture,  a 
first  rupture,  perhaps  firstborn. 

Zelotes,  ze-lo'-teez,  Jealous,  or  zealous. 

Zel/.ab,  zel'-zah,  shade  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Zeuiai  aim,  zem-a-ra'-lm. 

Zemarltes,  zem'-a-rltes. 

Zeinlra,  ze-mi'-rah,  song. 

Zenan,  ze'-nan,  place  of  flocks. 

Zviias,  ze'-nas,  contraction  of  Zeno- 
dorus. 

Zepbanlab,  zef-a-nl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah hid. 

Zepbath,  ze'-fat h,  \ 

Zepbathah,  ze-fa'-tha,  v  watch-tower- 

Zepbo,  ze-fo',  ) 

Zepbou,  ze-fo'-ne,  a  looking  out, 

Zepbonltes,  ze-fo'-nlt^s,  descendants 
of  Zephon. 

Zer,  zer,  narrow,  dint. 

Zerab,  ze'-rah,  a  rising  (of  light). 

Zerablab,  zer-a-hl'-ah,  whom  Jeho- 
vah caused  to  rise. 

Zerea,  ze'-red,  exuberant  growth. 

Zereda,  ze-re'-dah,  )  oooUng 

Zeredatbah,  ze-re-da'-thah,  > 

Zeresh,  ze'-resh,  gold. 

Zeretli,  ze'-reth,  splendour. 

Zeror,  ze'-ror,  bundle  or  purse. 

Zeruah,  ze'-ru-ah,  leprous. 

Zerubbabel,  ze-rub'-ba-bel,  scattered 
to  Babylon. 

Zt-i'utab,  zer-ew'-yah,  cleft. 

Zetham,  ze'-tham,  j  ollve 

Zetban,  ze'-than,    J 

Zetbar,  ze'-thar,  star. 

Zia,  zi'-ah,  motion. 

Zibu,  zi'-bah,  a  plant,  statue. 

Zibeon,  zlb'-e-on,-» 

Zibta,  zib'-l-a,         >dyed,  roe. 

Zibiah,  zlb-i'-ah,  ) 

Zlchri,  zlk'-rl,  celebrated,  famous. 

Ziddtm,  zld'-dlm,  sides. 

Zblkijab,zld-ki'-Jah,  Justice  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

Ztdou,  zi'-don,  fishing. 

Zldonlaiis,  zi-do'-nl-ans,  Inhabitants 
oi  Zidon. 

ZSf,  zif,  splendour. 


zibn,  zl'-ha,  drought. 
ZlkJag,  zlk'-lag,  outpouring. 
Zillab,  zil'-lah,  shadow 
Ziloab,  zll'-pah,  a  dropping. 
Ziltbat,   zil'-thai,  shadow  (i.  ».,  pro 

tection  of  Jehovah). 
Zlmmah,  zlm'-mah,  mischief. 
Zimram,  zim'-ram,  i    celebrated    1b 
Zlmri,  zlmrl,  J       song. 

Zii»,  zin,  a  low  palm  tree. 
Zsna,  zi'-na,  ornament  (?). 
Zion,  zi'-on,  a  sunny  plain,  a  kuoxl 

mountain. 
Zlov,  zi'-or,  smallness. 
Zipb,  zlf,  borrowed,  flowing. 
ZlpHion,  zlf'-yon,  expectation,  look 

ing  out. 

Zlpbrou,  zif'-ron,  sweet  smell. 

Zippor,  zip'-por,  little  bird. 

Zipporab,  zip'-po-rah./ern.  of  Zippf 

Zlthrl,  zith'-ri,  protection  of  J. 

Zlx,  ziz,  a  flower. 

Zlza,  zl'-zah.     i    , 

„.      '       ,,  I  abundance. 

Zlzah,  zi'-zan,  j 

Zoan,  zo'-an,  low  region. 

Zoar,  zo'-ar,  smallness. 

Zoba,  zo'-bah,     I  „  „,    ., 
v   .,  L        ,  i.  \.    r a  station. 
Zobab,  zo -bah, ) 

Zobebah,  zo'-be-bah,  walking  slowlj 

Zobar,  zo'-har,  whiteness. 

Zobeletb,  zo'-he-leth,  serpent,  tto» 

of  the  serpent. 
Zobeth,  zo'-heth. 
Zopbab,  zo'-phah,  cruse. 
Zopbal,  zo'-fai,  honeycomb. 
Zophar,  zo'-phar,  sparrow. 
Zopbiui,  zo'-fljti,  watchers. 
Zorab,  zo'-iah,  a  place  of  hornet*. 
Zuraibttes,    zo'-ra-thites,    people    a 

Zorab. 
Zorites,    zo'  -  rites    (same    as    Zoa* 

THITKS). 

Zorobabel,  zo-rob'-a-bel  (see  Zxkub 

BAHEL). 

Ziiar,  zu'-ar,  smallness. 
Zupb,  zuf,  flag,  sedge. 
Zur,  zur,  rock,  shape,  form. 
Zurtel,  zu'-rl-e!  whose  rock  Is  God. 
Zurigbaddal,  zu'-rl-shad'-dal,  whoa: 

rock  is  the  Almighty. 
Zuztaiis,  zu'-zims,  sprouting,  or 

lew. 
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